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Snada,  the  Roman  personification  of  persuasion; 
the  Greek  Peitko, 

SuadSla,  the  diminutive  of  Su  ada  (q.  v.). 

Su'ih  (Heb.  niO,  Su'achySweepiftg  [Geacn.],  or  rtcA- 
^s  [FUrst] ;  Sept.  Sdve)?  first  named  of  the  eleven  "  sons" 
of  Zophah  an  Asherite  (1  Chron.  vii,  36).  B.C.  appar- 
ently cir.  1020. 

Snarda  (or  Saarea))  Josrph  Marik,  a  French 
preUte  and  antiquarian,  was  bom  July  5,  1599,  at  Avi- 
^on,  and  educated  at  his  native  place.  Having  em- 
braced the  ecclesiastical  state,  he  became  the  coadju- 
tor of  his  uncle  Francisco  Suarez  (q.  v.)  as  provost  of 
the  cathedral,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  car- 
dinal Barberini  gave  him  charge  of  his  library.  Hav- 
ing received  several  additional  honors,  he  was  at  length 
promoted  by  Urban  VIII,  in  1633,  to  the  bishopric  of 
VaixKon.  in  which  capacity  he  attacked  Calvinism ;  but 
he  tinally  resigned  in  favor  of  his  brother  Charles,  and 
retired  to  Rome,  where  he  died,  Dec  7, 1677.  His  an- 
tiqaarian  writings  are  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biftg,  GhuraUj  s.  v. 

His  brother  Charles  Joseph,  bom  at  Avignon  in 
1618.  became  priest  in  1641,  succeeded  to  the  bishopric 
of  Vaison  in  1666,  and  died  there  Nov.  7, 1670. 

A  nephew  of  both  the  preceding,  Louis  Alphoksk, 
bom  June  6,  1&12,  at  Avignon,  studied  theology  at  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  succeeded  his  uncle  as  bishop 
of  Vaison  in  1671,  held  a  synod  there  in  1673,  and  died 
March  13, 1685,  near  Sorgues,  in  Vaucluse. 

A  nephew  of  the  last  preceding,  Louis  MariRi  was 
bUhop  of  Acqs  (now  Dax)  in  1736,  and  died  April  17, 
1785. 

Suarez,  Francisco,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  bora  at  Gra- 
nada, Jan.  5, 1548,  was  a  professor  of  reputation  at  Al- 
«ala,  at  Salamanca,  and  at  Rome.     He  was  afterwards 
invited  to  Coimbra,  Portugal,  where*  he  became  the 
principal  professor  of  divinity.     He  died  at  Lisbon, 
Sept.  25,  1617.     He  was  an  author  of  the  most  volu- 
minous kind,  and  the  Jesuits  consider  him  the  greatest 
aind  best  scholastic  divine  that  their  order  has  produced. 
See  his  writings  in  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUrale^  s.  v. 
He  is  the  principal  author  oi  the  system  of  congmism, 
-which  is  at  bottom  only  that  of  Molina.     Father  No^l, 
m  French  Jesuit,  made  an  abridgment  of  the  works 
of  this  commentator  (Geneva,  1732,  fol.).     There  is  a 
Life  of  him  by  Antony  Deschamps  (Perpignan,  1671, 
4to). 

Saayambhu,  in  Hindii  mythology,  was  the  son  of 
Bramah  and  ancestor  of  the  human  race.  His  daugh- 
ter Devagdhi  was  married  to  Kartama,  one  of  the  great 
progenitors,  and  bore  nine  daughters,  who  became  the 
wives  of  the  nine  remaining  progenitors.  By  Satarupa, 
the  daughter  of  Bramah,  Suayambhu  became  the  fa- 
ther of  five  other  children,  whose  offspring  contributed 
towards  the  extension  of  the  human  family. — Vollmer, 
Wih-t€rlK  d  MjfthoL  a.  v. 

X.— A 


Su'ba  (Xovfidc  V.  r.  Sa/3i4),  a  name  given  only  In 
the  Apocrypha  (1  Esdr.  v,  84)  among  the  sons  of  Solo- 
mon's servants  who  returned  with  Zembbabel  from  the 
Captivity;  but  not  found  in  the  parallel  Hebrew  lists 
(Ezra  ii,  35-87 ;  Neh.  vii,  37-39). 

Su'bai  (£t;/3ai)>  a  Gnecized  form  (1  Esdr.  v,  30)  of 
the  Shalmai  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  lists  (Ezra  ii,46; 
Neh.  vii,  48). 

Subarrhation,  a  term  denoting  the  delivery  by 
the  bridegroom  to  the  bride  of  the  ring  and  other  gifts 
at  the  time,  and  during  the  act,  of  marriage. 

Subcanon,  an  inferior  or  minor  canon  (q.  v.). 

SubchanceUor,  or  Scribe.  The  notary  of  Itat> 
ian  cathedrals  is  the  chancellor's  vicar,  called  also  reg- 
istrar or  matricular,  and  at  St.  Paul's,  in  1280,  designateid 
as  scriptor  librorum.  He  acted  as  assistant  secretary, 
librarian,  lecturer  in  theology  and  law,  and  teacher  of 
reading. 

Subohanter,  or  Saccentor,  the  deputy  of  the 
precentor,  the  principal  among  the  vicars  in  choir. 
The  precentor  sat  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  choir,, 
and  the  succentor  on  the  left.  His  office  was  usually 
the  gift  of  the  chapter ;  occasionally,  however,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  precentor.  There  were  two  kinds  of 
subchanters:  1.  The  succentor  of  canons,  or  succentor- 
major  (first  mentioned  in  the  Uth  century),  at  York, 
Bayeux,  Paris,  Amiens,  Glasgow,  Chalons,  Girgenti, 
Wells,  and  Salisbury,  acted  as  precentor's  deputy  with 
regard  to  the  canons;  he  ranks  after  the  subdean,  and 
the  office  was  given  by  the  diocesan.  At  Amiens  he  in- 
stalls canons  in  the  lower  stalls ;  at  Rouen  he  holds  a 
prebend  and  regulates  processions;  he  is  often  called 
precharUre  in  distinction  from  the  grand  chantre,  2. 
A  vicar,  deputy,  and  assistant  precentor.  At  Seville 
and  Placcntia  and  in  England  he  tabled  the  ministers 
for  scr\'ice;  at  Chichester  and  Hereford  he  chastised 
the  boys,  and  ordinarily  his  duties  were  confined  to  or- 
dering processions,  delating  offenders,  and  general  su- 
pervision of  the  lower  choir:  he  could  not  correct  a 
canon.  His  office  appears  at  Chichester  and  St.  Da- 
vid's in  the  I3th  ccntur}- ;  he  corresponds  to  the  pre- 
centor of  the  new  foundations.  At  Lichfield  and  St. 
David's  the  subchanter  is  head  of  the  Vicar's  Col- 
lege. 

Subdeacon.  The  ancient  Christian  Church  had 
but  two  classes  of  officers,  the  presidents^  Trpotara/ievoi, 
irot/icvcc*  tfyovfifvoif  also  iviaKovot^  irpiaj^vripoi,  and 
the  servants,  StaKovoi ;  the  former  being  charged  with 
functions  within  the  field  of  worship,  while  the  latter 
were  employed  in  administering  the  charities  of  the 
Church.  In  time,  the  episcopacy  was  developed  out  of 
the  presbyterate,  and  the  subdiaconate  from  the  diac- 
onate.  The  latter  was  always  regarded  by  the  Church 
as  of  human  invention,  and  as  having  been  introduced 
"  utilitatis  causa"  (see  Morinus,  Comm,  de  S,  Eccles,  Or- 
dincU,  Exercitai,  xi,  1 ).     Its  introduction  was,  more- 
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fver,  gradual,  and  not  uniA>rm  throughout  the  Church,  ding -night,  whose  office  it  was  to  render  the  newly 
Some  churches  were  without  subdcacons  as  late  as  the  married  maidens  favorably  disposed  towards  their  hus- 
middle  of  the  0th  century ;  and,  before  the  hierarchy    bands. 


-  ^  ,.  , .  ^  _,  , .  ^  .  .  ^  ,^  period  in  the  Church,  and  in  consequence  ascetics  in- 
ter of  iwpe  Cornelius  to  bishop  Jabnis  of  Antioch  (Eu-  ^ent^  the  plan  of  remaining  unmarrietl  and  Uking  into 
seb.  Hut.  Eccles.  vi,  43 ;  c«)mp.  Jaffe,  Ktffejtt.  Poniif,  No.  spiritual  union  with  themselves  voung  virgins  (d^i\4^a,\ 
8);  in  Spain  as  early  as  A.D.  305,  in  ch.  30  of  the  ^ro^es,  sisters).  The  relation  'is  alreadv  hinted  at  in 
Synod  of  Elvira;  m  Afnca  about  the  middle  of  the  Hennas,  but  becomes  more  frequent  in  the  3d  century-, 
8d  century,  m  different  letters  of  Cypnan  (2,  3,  29,  30,  ^hen  Cyprian  condemns  it.  Its  spiritual  character  wis 
etc);  and  in  the  East  by  the  middle  of  the  4th  cen-  gjjeedily  lost,  and  it  soon  became  necessarj-  to  legislate 
tury,  as  appears  from  determinations  of  the  Synod  of  against  the  abuses  to  which  it  gave  rise.  The  question 
Uodicea  in  361  (Dist.  xxiii,  21-23),  and  a  letter  of  ^^^s  discussed  at  the  trial  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  at  Aiiti- 
Athanasius  (.4  d  Holitar.  A.D.  330).  ^^^1,  in  269  (see  Eusebius).     In  305  the  Council  of  Ele- 

The  subdeacons  were  reckoned  among  the  class  of  ^^^8  forbade  the  olcrgv  to  have  "sisters"  living  with 

Ordines  Mimns,  and  their  functions  were  of  inferior  th^,^.  ^„^i  ^^,3^  ,,f  ^ncvra  in  314.  and  of  Nice  in  326, 

dignity.     They  were  permitted  to  touch  the  sacred  ves-  prohibited  ai»sociation  with  all  females  whose  relation 

sels  if  empty,  m  this  having  a  pre-eminence  over  oth-  ^  ^^c  clergvman  did  not  obviate  all  suspicion  (mother, 

er  Mwores ;  but,  in  general,  their  duties  were  simply  the  gj^t^,^  ^tc).'   Subsequent  legislation  on  t  he  part  of  both 

receiving  of  oblations  (hence  Oblatum<iru),  the  care  of  Church  and  State  was  in  the  same  direction ;  e.  g.  of 

the  tombs  of  martyred  saintis  the  guarding  of  church-  ^j,^  ^^ird  (>)uncil  of  Carthage  in  897  (C4in.  17,  27)  and 

doors  during  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  etc.  ^.^  ^^  ^^„-^,  ^f  ckricis  i,  3, 19  oMIonorius  and  i'heo- 

In  course  of  time  the  reading  of  the  lesson  from  the  ^^i^,^  420 ;  Novella  cxxiii,  29;  cxxxvii,  1,  in  >*-,  of 

epistles  was  added  and  became  their  leading  function.  Justinian. 

The  importance  of  the  subdiaconat*  was  enhanced  when        'I'^e  practice  of  keeping  subintrodud^.  or  ertraw^g,  de- 

(iregorj-  the  Great  included  it  under  the  operation  of  the  ^eloped  into  wimplete  concubinage,  and  became  so  gen- 

law  of  celibacy  (Dist.  xxxi,  1),  and  yet  more  when  its  ^.^al  that  constiintlv  repeated  prohibitions  became  neces- 

members  were  made  eligible  to  the  episcopal  office  by  ^^,^  u„der  penalty  of  degradation.     Upon  the  wh<.le 

the  CouncU  of  Benevento  in  the  pontiticate  of  Urban  II,  subject,  see  l\run^' Cawmes  ApostoL,  etc     In  the  1 1  th 

1091.     The  question  now  arose  whether  the  subdiaco-  ce^ury  the  torm  focarifE  began  to  be  applied  to  this  dis- 

nate  must  not  be  countetl  among  the  Orduies  Majore*,  reputable  class  (»*mcrctrices  foco  as8identes"\  and  the 

which  was  finally  determined  by  Innocent  HI  in  favor  p^egts  were  termed  focarist^r,  i.  e.  concvbinani,  fortiira- 

of  such  promotion.     Subdeacons  thereby  acquired  the  f^res.     See  Du  Fresne,  (ihuufar,  s.  v.;  Gieseler,  Kirckn^ 

rights  of  the  superior  orders  as  respects  |)ersonal  in-  ^^^  4^^  ^d.  voL  i-iii,  passim ;  Gerh,  Magni  (d.  1384) 

dependence,  etc     They  assume  a  title  at  ordination,  g^rmo  de  FocaristU  et  Notoriis  Foniicttt.  (i)resd.  1859)  ; 

take  vows  of  celibacy,  etc,  and  are  f<.rbiddcn  to  return  Trident.  Cone  Sess.  xxv,  14,  De  RfJhrm.-Uenog,  Jieal^ 

to  secular  life.     Their  ordination  is,  however,  peculiar,  jjincyklop,  s.  v.     See  Agai'kt.«. 
in  that  the  candidates  are  not  presented  to  the  fonse-  *       * 

craUng  bishop  by  the  archdeacon,  the  laying -on  of        Subjectivism  is  thedoctnne  of  Kant  that  all  hu- 

hands  and  questioning  of  the  |>cople  are  not  used,  and  ™*"  knowledge  is  merely  relative,  or,  rather,  that  we 

the  consecration  is  perfi)rme«l  instead  bv  "traditio  in-  ^anno'  Pf?^®!^  *f  be  absolute.     According  to  him,  we 

Btrumentorumetvestium."    The  beginning  of  the  t wen-  cannot  objectt/y  the  subjective ;  that  is,  we  cannot  prove 

ty-second  vear  was  (ixeti  bv  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  ^^^^  ^^^^  appears  true  to  us  must  appear  true  to  aU 

xxiii,  12,i>e  Reform.)  as  the  proper  age  for  entering  «»telligent  beings;  or  that,  with  different  faculties,  whmt 

on  this  office,  and  a  vear  is  recjuired  to  intervene  before  ""^  appears  true  to  us  might  not  apiiear  untrue.    But  to 

ordination  to  the  diiconate  mav  follow,  bishops,  how-  *^  our  knowledge  relative  is  merely  caUing  it  human, 

ever,  may  depart  fn)m  this  rule  when  needful  (Sess.  or  proportioned  to  the  faculties  of  a  man;  just  as  the 

xxiii,  1 1 ,  Kichter,  A7rcA«»/•erA^  §  1 13).    At  the  pres-  knowledge  of  angels  may  be  called  angelic    Ourknowl- 

ent  time,  the  subdiac«>nate  exists^imply  as  a  stage  on  «*««  ^^Y  ^  a^iniitted  to  be  r«Utive  to  our  faculties  of 

the  way  to  higher  stations,  and  its  functions  are  gen-  apprehending  it ;  but  that  does  not  make  it  less  cer. 

erally  performed  by  Uymen  and  presbyters.     The  term  ^»n-     See  Fleming,  Vocab.  of  Philosoph.  Science,  s.  v. 
is  sometimes  used' in  Protestant  churches,  but  without       Sublapaariaua,  or  Imfralapsakians,  is  the  name 

denoting  any  distinction  of  order.  given  by  the  orthodox  Reformed  theologians  to  those 

See  Morinus,  De  Sacris  Ordinatiombus^  pt,  iii,exercit.  who  consider  th«  divine  decree  of  election  as  dependent 

12,  Thomassinus,  Vet.  et  Nov,  Eccl.  Discipl.  tlx^  dO  sq.,  upon  that  which  permitted  the  introduction  of  evil. 

Seitz,  Beckt  des  Pfarramtes,  II,  i,  415  sq.;  Richter,  Kir-  The  supralapsarianSj  on  the  contrarj-,  consider  the  de- 

chenrecht,  §  91, 103, 113 ^  Coleman,  Ancient  Chiist,  Ex-  cree  of  election,  or  of  predestination  to  eternal  salvation 

emplijied,  viii,  11 ;  Herzog,  Real-Etuyklop.  s.  v.;  Wal-  or  damnation,  as  the  original  decree  upon  which  all  oth- 

cott,  iiacred  ArchteoL  s.  v.  ers,  including  that  permitting  the  introduction  of  evil, 

Subdean.     There  were  three  kinds  of  subdeans:  ^^^P*"^-     'f  *><^  question  consequently  refers  to  the  order 

1.  The  vice-dean.    2.  The  dean's  vicar,  his  subofficer,  »n  which  these  two  decrees  were  promulgated,  or,  which 

assbtant  when  present,  and  deputv  when  a.sent,  vice-  amounUi  to  the  same,  to  a  nearer  appreciation  of  the  oh- 

gerent  in  choir,  as  at  Lichfield:  both  had  a  simiUr  of-  )^^^  "^  predestination,  i.e. whether  Cod  in  issuing  his 

fice,that  of  supplying  the  duties  of  the  dean  in  his  ab-  '^^^^  «f  elw^V''"  ^^""^^"^  ?""  ^*"**  the  angels)  aa 

eence.    8.  The  capitular  subdean;  the  perpetual  sub-  ?11««^' ««-  fimply  as  subjects  whose  etenial  fate  was  to 

dean,  who  is  said  to  hold  a  place  which  is  a  quasi-dig-  ^  *iecide«l  apart  from  the  consideration  of  8111,  although, 

nitv  in  the  gift  of  a  bishop.     He  has  a  stall,  and  cor-  of  course,  knowing  what  would  be  their  conduct.    Both 

resiMHids  to  the  foreign  archpnest  having  parochial  "P"»""»  »'«^e  been  permitted  to  exist  side  by  side  id 

charge  of  the  close.     The  office  was  founded  in  Salis-  the  Church  even  in  times  of  the  greatest  intolerance, 

bury  in  1021.     For  a  full  account  of  his  duties  in  the  «-S  »»  '^^«»»^>''  '^»?  question  does  m  no  way  affect  the 

•everal  cathedrals,  see  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchcoL  s.  v.  ^'/^m^'  ^^  predestination.    Both  systems  hold  to  the  fun- 

damental  principles  that  election  is  absolute,  not  moti- 

SubdiaconiBBa,  a   terra    applied,  in   the    early  ^,^^^^  1,^  ^^y  cause  outside  of  God's  will,  unchangeably 

Church,  to  the  wife  of  a  subdeacon.  settled  since' the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  infallible 

BMigOB,  a  Roman  divinity,  the  god  of  the  wed-  in  its  action.     Yet  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in  1618-19,  en- 
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doned  the  niblapaariAn  theory,  Gomarus  alone  uphold-  |  cred  in  the  plan  of  creation  as  having  occurre<l,  or  even 
ing  sapnUapurianism,  without,  however,  ceasing  to  be  that  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world  might  have  oc- 
considered  orthodoiL.  The  synod  had  recognised  that  curred  in  a  different  manner  than  in  that  which  (iud 
both  systems  preserved  the  same  fundamental  doctrine,  I  freely  appointed  in  his  scheme  of  creation.  Sec  Hagen- 
aud  only  preferred  subla{>sarianism  as  presenting  that  bach,  Dogmengesch.iiCi  e<i.  p.  689;  Schweizer,  Rt-f.  Jhpff- 
<k»ctriue  in  a  form  less  objectionable  to  other  churches.  ;  matikj  ii,  123  sq.;  the  same,  Gt»ch,  d,  rtf,  Cfmtrul'lUtf/- 
This  question  had  no  connection  whatever  with  Armin-  i  men^  ii,  43, 55, 181. 
ianism,  for  not  even  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  con-        Subleyras,  Piekrf:,  a  French  painter  and  engrav- 


ceasiun  to  those  views  would  have  been  tolerated.  In 
1675,  at  the  drawing -up  of  the  Formula  Cowetuus^ 
the  Swim  refused  expressly  to  endorse  sublapsarianism 


er,  was  boni  at  Uz^s  in  1(399,  and  was  the  mn  of  Mat- 
thieu  Subleyras,  a  painter  of  considerable  merit..  Pierre, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  went  to  Toulouse  in  order  to 


for  fear  of  appeanng  thereby  to  cast  blame  on^the  su-  receive  lessons  from  Antoine  Kivalx.     In  17'24  he  went 

rraUpsanans.     The  most  emnient  theologians,  such  as  ^  p^rfs,  took  the  course  in  the  Academv.  and  in  I72i; 

Beza,Piscalor,VoeUus,bomarus, etc,  upheld  the  strict-  gained  the  Krst  prize.     He  went  to  Rome  in  1728  as 

er  system.     It  is  only  in  raoaem  times  that  sublapsa-  ^oval  pensioner,  and  die<l  there,  Mav  28,  1749.     He 

nanism  has  come  to  be  considereii  as  a  real  diminishing  ^^^^^  ^..^^al  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  scenes  which 

of  the  difficulties  of  the  orthodox  Reformed  <loctrines;  have  been  greatlv  admired.     See  Hoefer,  Xohv.  Jiiin,. 

but  the  ancients,  who  appreciated  it  more  correctly,  General*'  s.  v.       ' 
did  not  look  upon  it  as  such,  and  consequentlv  did  not        ga   i^x    \         k 

«pp»jee  it.    The  general  principles  of  the  system  were  „  ^'^H^?™?,*;^^'^  ,".'^''  *"  ^"^^  ^^^  *"  '^^  '^»&"  ""^ 

an  follows:  The  world,  and  man  at  first,  answered  ex-  "«"'y  ^  "^»  >"  1534,  which  makes  royal  license  neces- 

actly  to  the  divine  phin :  man  was  created  in  primitive  «*^  ^"  ***«  ^'**»^".^  "^  *^'^*"»  "^^  "^  convocation, 
purity,  fell  by  his  own  voluntary  act,  and  thus  became         SUBMISSION  to  God  implies  an  entire  giving- 

subject  to  retribution, and  this  infallibly;  and  although  up  of  our  understanding,  will,  and  affections  to  him; 

all  ar«  bad  alike,  yet  some  are  redeemed  by  grace  and  ««•.  as  Dr.  Owen  observes,  it  consists  in — I.  An  acqui- 

made  bkasedfbut  the  others  remain  unredeemed,  and—  escence  in  his  right  and  sovereignly ;  2.  An  acknowl- 

ma  all,  even  those  who  are  saved,  deser\'e— are  damned,  edgment  of  his  righteousness  and  wisilom ;  3.  A  sense 

AU  this  happens  exactly  as  it  was  originally  decided  in  of  his  love  and  care ;  4.  A  diligent  application  of  oiir- 

t he  organization  of  the' world,  and  because' it  was  thus  selves  to  his  mind  and  will;   6.  Keeping  our  soul^ 

decided.     The  decrees  were  all  equally  promulgated  by  by  faith   and    patience,  from   weariness   and   despon- 

iiod  from  all  eternity  without  one  having  precedence  dency ;  6.  A  full  resignation  to  his  will     See  Rksio- 

over  the  other.     Yet  we  are  obliged  to  distinguish  the  kation. 

different  decrees  according  to  their  reUtion  to  each  oth-        Subprebendary,  a  prebendan'  in  inferior  orders, 
er  as  the  final  decree  in«lu.les  necessarily  the  means  by        Subprecentor.  an  assistant  to  and  substitute  for 

which  Its  object  IS  to  be  atuined;  and  these  decrees  con-  ^,,^  pre<intor  of  a  church  or  cathedral,  whose  dutv  it  is 

cemmg  the  means  even  precede  the  decree  on  the  final  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^,^j      ij^  j,,^  ^i„  i      i„  ^^^  absence  of  the 

rei4Ut,  yet  only  in  causality,  not  m  time,  since  there  is  jv^pcentor 

no  time  with  God.    The  supralapsarian  svstem,  on  the        ^,'  «,...  ,.»        ., 

other  band,  holds  that  the  final  object  of  creation,  in-        Subprlor.  an  official  m  a  priory,  who  is  the  priors 

dependent  from  any  other,  is  the  reveUtion,  the  self-  »^eputy,  and  is  ordinarily  second  in  rank  to  the  pnor. 
manifestation  of  God,  ami  that  in  his  two  great  attri-        Subramanya  Mahaskna,  in  Hindd  mythology, 

botes  of  mercy  and  justice — mercy  on  those  he  saves,  meaning  the  f/reat  If  (tdtr  of  armies,  is  a  suniame  o(  Kur- 

joatice  on  those  he  leaves  to  the  punishment  they  de-  tikeyaj  the  son  of  Siva  and  the  sisters  (Jonya  and  Uma. 
serve.     All  other  decrees  serve  but  as  means  for  this        Subnincin&tor,  a  Roman  divinity  who  presided 

l^reat  object  of  the  creation ;  in  this  view  God  created  over  the  wee<Ung  and  grubbing  of  gardens. 

men,  then  permitted  the  introduction  of  sin,  thus  mak-        o,,i».«^^.«.  «„  — :^»-«*  ♦/»  ^,  a^^.,*,,  «f  tu^  «• 
',         \'.    ^      ^  t_.       ,      .  r  u«  1  BUDsacrlSt,  an  assistant  to,  or  deputv  of,  the  or- 

ing  them  objects  of  h«  M^;at««n  or  of  his  condemna-  ^.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^J^^  '  ,y^^^^  ^^.^^ 

tion  which  were  decided  beforehand.     In  consequence  ^      /^  ^^  ^^^^  ^,^^^^  ^„^  ^^^.        church -cleaners, 
ofth«e  %news,  that  school  asserts  that  in  issuing  the  be,i'.ri„gers,  etc     At' Lincoln  thev  were  caUed  stall- 
decree  of  elej^ion  God  looked  on  man  merely  as  man,  j^^       *^  ^^  york,  clerks  of  the  ves'tibule ;  and  at  Can- 
"f*J!!T"^  *?'  hence,  also,  (^maros  names  as  objects  ^^^     vesturers. 
of  toe  decree  of  predestination  the  "  creatune  rationa-        -,  i.         , 

Inles, servabiles,  damnabiles, creabiles, labUes, et  repara-        SubsacrlBtan.     See  Sibsacriht. 
biles,"  L  e.  creatures  considered  yet  as  without  any  de-        Subscription,  Ci^ricai^     Subscription  to  arti- 

termined  properties.     The  sublapsarians  arranged  the  cles  of  religion  is  required  of  the  clergy  of  every  cstab- 

plan  of  creation  in  such  a  manner  that  God,  from  mo-  lished  Church,  and  of  some  churches  not  established. 


tives  of  his  own,  decreed  to  create  man,  and  to  allow 
btm  to  sin.  knowing  that  he  would  infallibly  do  so;  and 
from  these  decrees  they  make  the  other  decree  de|)end — 
whereby  some  are  saved,  though  no  better  than  the 
others,  and  the  others  damned,  though  no  worse ;  and  this 
manifestaUon  of  mercy  to  some  and  of  justice  to  others 


"The  most  stringent  and  elaborate  subscription  prob- 
ably ever  enforced,"  says  Dr.  Stanley,  "  was  that  in  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick,  when  duke  Julius  reijuired  from 
all  clergA',  from  all  professors,  from  all  magistrates,  a 
subscription  to  all  and  everything  contained  in  the 
Oinfession  of  Augsburg,  in  the  Apologj'  for  the  Confes- 


coiMtitutes  the  justification  of  the  whole.    This  is  their  ;  sion,  in  the  Smalcaldic  Articles,  in  all  the  works  of 
wh<^  difference.     The  two  methods  uphold  the  same  >  Luther,  and  in  all  the  works  of  Chemnitz"  {/j'tter  on 


divctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  only  the  supralapsa- 
rians  present  it  in  a  stricter,  more  imperious  manner, 
without,  however,  lessening  the  guilt  of  roan  or  making 
God  the  originator  of  evil ;  the  sublapsarian  method  is 
more  cautious  in  its  expression,  although  it  upholds 
predestination  as  firmly,  and  the  guilt  of  man  in  the 
Fall ;  for  what  God  allowed  in  his  plan  is  not  permitted 
because  God  foresees  what  will  happen,  but  only  be- 
cause be  wills  it.  The  siipralapsariaiis,  uideed,  say  ttiat 
the  Fall  itself  was  predestined,  but  mean  only  that  it 


State  of  Subscription^  p.  37).  The  Churcli  of  England 
only  requires  this  kind  of  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles and  the  Book  of  Common  I^raver.  But  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  it  answers  any  valu- 
able purpose  as  to  religion,  however  necessary  as  a  test 
to  loyalty.  All  language  is  more  or  less  ambiguous,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  always  to  understand  the  exact  sense, 
or  the  animus  itnponentisj  especially  when  creeds  have 
been  long  established.  It  is  said  that  the  clergy  of  the 
churches  of  Kngland  and  Scotland  seldom  consider  them- 


was  iofalliUy  to  come ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  |  selves  as  fettered  by  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  or  the  Con- 
sablapMiians  do  not  in  any  way  mean  that  the  Fall  fession  of  Faith,  when  compi)sing  instructions  for  their 
might  not  have  happened,  that  it  could  only  be  consid-  .  parishes  or  the  public  at  large.     It  is  to  be  feared,  in- 


SUBSELLIUM  . 

deed,  that  nuui}'  subscribe  merely  for  the  uke  or  emol- 
ument;  uid  tboogh  it  be  proreuedlf  ex  oniina,  it  is 
well  known  Ihit  it  is  not  so  in  reslity;  for  wbeii  any 
one  appears  la  entertain  conscientiDua  scruples  on  the 
subject,  lie  is  told  it  is  a  Ihiug  or  no  consequence,  but 


■of  tun 


in  favor  of 


ttUnley  presenta  thefiillowing  argi 
repeal:  I.  Tbe  flret  is,  that  there  are  signs  of  a  grow- 
ing reluctance,  due  in  some  part  to  the  stringency  of 
present  subscriptions,  on  the  part  of  thoughtful  young 
men,  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  2.  There  is 
some  recentcTiilcnce,  especially  at  the  universities,  tbst 
the  abolition  of  subscription  has  not  tended  ui  the  inju- 
ry of  the  Church  or  to  any  increased  disbelief  of  her 
doctrines.  3.  But,  more  especially,  there  is  a  growing 
Jisposition  tn  interpret  adtiesioii  to  futroularies  more 
narrowly  than  iu  former  times.  See  Paley,  J/or.  Fhil. 
i,  218;  Dyer,  0»  SubKriplioa ;  Doddridge,  Ltd.  lect. 
70  i  ConyljeBre,  Sfrnion  on  Hubteriptum ;  Free  and  Ctm^ 
did  IHtquUilvrntnUitinglolht  Church  of  Kutfimd;  Tht 
CaafitiiaHat;  Duncan  and  Miller,  On  Crtedi;  Stanley, 
A  Uatr  to  the  Lord  Hithop  of  London  on  tie  Slate  of 
Subteriptim  in  Iht  Chni'ch  of  ErK/land  and  m  Iht  Uni- 
rertily  of  Oxford, 

Snbaellium,  a  term  given  in  the  early  Church  to 
the  footstool  pruvided  for  persons  of  distinction.  U[wn 
Chrialian  monuments  Uod  is  represented  as  using  the 
subaclUuni  while  receiving  the  offerings  of  Cain  and 
Abel;  our  Lord,  when  leaching  his  disci|iles;  ami  the 
Holy  Vinfin,  in  the  adoration  of  the  magi.  The  epis- 
copal chairs  were  also  provideil  with  them,  ami,  to  show 
their  submisaion  to  bishopH,  persons  were  accustomeil  tu 
seat  themselves  thereupon.  They  were  also  called  (ru- 
brilntn,  mbpogitoiiam,  tupptdiinetint. 

Siibselliiim  was  likewise  a  name  for  the  seats  of  the 
presbyters,  in  the  ancient  Cliurch,  on  each  side  of  the 
bishop's  throne,  in  the  upper  ^urt  of  the  chsnceL  called 
the  aptu.     Also  the  two  lower  steps  in  a  sedilia,  i.  e. 


BnbBextou.    See  Subsacrista:<. 

Sabstance  (Lat.  lub,  under,  ito  or  ttmu,  to  stand) 
is  literally  that  which  subsists  by  itself.  In  Greek. 
substance  is  denoted  by  oiaia  i  hence,  lial  tnhtch  truly 
it,  or  tumor,  seems  to  be  the  proper  meaning  of  suth- 
stance.  It  is  opposed  to  aceidml;  of  which  Aristotle 
baa  said  that  you  can  scarcely  predicate  of  it  that  it  is 


t  SUBSTANCE 

anything.  Our  flnt  idea  of  mhtkmce  is  probably  de- 
rived from  the  consciousness  of  self— tbe  conviction  that, 
while  our  sensations,  thoughts,  and  purposes  are  chang- 
ing, ice  con  ^nue  the  same.  We  see  bodies,  also,  remain- 
ing the  same  as  toqnantity  or  extension,  while  their  col- 
or and  figure,  their  stsle  of  motion  or  of  rest,  may  M 
changed.  .Subsiances  are  either  primary,  that  is,  un- 
gular,  individual  substances^  or  terondary,  that  is,  gen- 
era and  species  of  labttana.  Sabslancea  have  also  been 
divided  into  tompttte  and  iacomplrlt,faiitt  and  injftnW. 
But  these  are  rather  dirisiona  of  «i^.  Substance  may, 
howev^,  l>e  properly  divided  into  matter  and  spirit,  or 
that  which  is  extended  and  that  which  thinks.  Sub- 
stance is  given  by  Aristotle  as  one  of  the  four  principles 

rorm  or  essence,  moving  or  efficient  cause,  and  end.  He 
say^  further,  that  tbe  individual  alone  has  labilaBlial 
existence,  and  dcflnes  ovaia,  in  the  sense  of  the  individ- 
ual substance,  as  that  which  cannot  be  predicat«d  of 
anything  else,  but  of  which  anything  else  may  be  pred- 
icated. Johannes  Philoponus  of  Alexsndria,  by  ex- 
tending the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  that  substantial  exist- 
ence is  to  be  predicated  in  the  fullest  sense  only  of  in- 
dividuals, Ifl  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  thereby  in- 
curred tbe  accusation  of  tritbelsm.  John  Scotus  r^ 
garded  the  Deity  as  the  substjince  of  all  things,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  regard  individual,  concrete  things 
as  substances,  of  which  the  general  may  be  predicated 
and  in  which  the  accidental  is  contained.  lie  views 
all  things,  rather,  as  contained  in  the  divine  substance, 
Berengarius  of  Tours  (Dt  Sacra  Cma)  dispute.i  the 
theory  of  a  change  of  mbttanrr,  claimed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  Iransubslanliation,  without  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  accidents,  i.  e.  a^hange  in  the  bread  and 
wine  apparent  to  the  senses.     Roscellinus  teaches  that 

pnrl  is,  as  such,  nut  a  substance,  but  the  result  of  that 
subjective  separation  of  the  substance  into  parts  which 
we  make  in  [thought  and  in]  discourse,  (iilbertus  thus 
speaks:  The  intellect  collects  the  universal,  which  ex- 
ists, but  not  as  a  substance  (eti,  ttd  mm  tuMal),  from 
the  particular  things  which  nut  merely  are  {lunl),  but 
also  (as  subjects  of  accidents)  have  substantial  exist- 
ence, by  considering  only  their  substantial  similarity 
or  conformity.  Descartes  defines  mis^unes  as  follows; 
"By  mbitiinM  we  can  only  understand  that  which  so 

encei"  and  adds  that,  "  indeed,  only  one  substance  can 
be  conceivcil  as  plainly  needing  nothing  else  in  order  to 
its  existence,  namely,  God;  for  we  jdainly  perceive 
that  all  others  cannot  exist  without  (lod's  assistance." 

itself.  Slid  is  to  be  conceived  by  itself.  There  is  only 
one  substance,  and  that  is  God.  This  substance  has 
two  fundamental  qualities  or  attributes  cognizable  by 
us,  namely,  thuught  and  extension;  there  is  noexteiul- 
ed  substance  as  distinct  from  thinking  substance." 
"  There  are  not  two  substances  equal  to  each  other, 
since  such  substances  would  limit  each  other.  One 
substaiice  cannot  produce  or  be  proiluced  by  another 
substance.  Kvery  substance  which  is  in  Goil's  infinite 
understanding  is  also  really  in  nature.  In  nnlure  there 
are  not  different  substances;  nature  is  one  in  essence, 
and  identical  with  GikI."  Locke  says,  "  The  mind,  be- 
ing furnished  with  a  great  number  of  simple  ideas,  con- 
veyed to  it  by  sensation  and  reflection,  remarks  that  • 
certain  number  of  them  always  go  together;  and  «nce 
we  cannot  imagine  that  which  is  represented  by  them 
as  subsisting  by  itself,  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppoae 
a  substratum  in  which  it  subsists,  and  from  which  it 
arises;  this  substratum  we  call  a  lubilai'v.  The  ide* 
of  tnbila»ce  contains  nothing  but  the  suppoulion  of  an 
unknown  something  serving  as  a  support  for  qualiries." 
Leibnitz  gives  the  name  monad  to  simple,  tinex  tended 
lubMana;  that  is,  a  substance  which  has  the  power  of 
action  i  active  force  (like  the  force  of  the  strained  bow) 
is  the  essence  of  substance.     He  held  that  the  divisibil- 
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as  all  the  *^  original  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
Word"  had  deceased.     See  Apostle. 

b.  The  "  sign"  of  an  apostle  was  the  power  of  confer- 
ring miraculous  endowments  upon  others  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands.  This  is  often  referred  to  in  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  as  a  distinguishing  mark  between  them  and 
oniinary  Christians.  All  believers  during  the  primi- 
tive period  of  the  Church  enjoyed  these  preternatural 
gifts,  which  were  first  imparted  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost (Acts  ii,  4) ;  but  the  apostles  alone  were  empow- 
ered to  communicate  the  same  to  subsequent  accessions 
(viii,  19).  Hence  when  the  original  apostles  died,  these 
miraculous  manifestations  soon  ceased,  and  have  never 
been  renewed.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  claims, 
indeed,  a  like  power  of  miracle-working  for  eminent 
saints  of  later  times,  but  it  has  never  had  the  hardi- 
)ioo<l  to  aver  that  its  ^'apostolical  succession"  is  invari- 
ably accompanied  with  this  peculiar  gift.  How  pre- 
posterous, then,  for  sober  Christians  to  set  up  a  preten- 
sion that  legitimately  involves  such  impossibilities! 
See  Gifts,  Spikituai* 

2.  Even  the  claim  of  an  uninterrupted  clerical  wc- 
eession  is  incapable  of  proof.  All  the  modern  churches 
of  Europe  and  this  country,  which  set  up  this  claim, 
trace  their  lineage  ultimately  through  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs. But  the  records  of  the  early  popes  are  irrecover- 
ably lost.  It  is  not  certain  that  Peter  (q.  v.)  ever  was 
in  Rome,  much  less  that  he  ever  acted  as  bishop  there. 
All  efforts  to  make  out  the  asserted  succession  thus  fail 
at  this  initial  point.  Many  other  links  in  the  chain 
are  historically  wanting.  'I'he  lineage  is  a  myth,  or  at 
best  a  mere  eking -out  of  probabilities  by  vague  and 
late  traditions.  This  is  now  candidly  admitted  by  the 
best  and  most  careful  Protestant  scholars.  The  title  is 
indefensible.  See  Pope.  "  I  am  fully  satisfied,"  says 
bishop  Hoadly,  '*  that  till  a  consummate  stupidity  can 
be  happily  establuihed,  and  universally  spread  over  the 
land,  there  is  nothing  that  tends  so  much  txt  destroy  all 
due  respect  to  the  clergy  as  the  demand  of  more  than  can 
be  due  to  them ;  and  nothing  has  so  effectually  thrown 
contempt  upon  a  regular  succession  of  the  ministry  as 
the  calling  no  succession  regular  but  what  was  unin- 
terrupted; and  the  making  the  eternal  salvation  of 
Christians  to  depend  upon  that  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion, of  which  the  most  learned  must  have  the  least 
assurance,  and  the  unlearned  can  have  no  notion  but 
through  ignorance  and  credulity."     (See  below.) 

3.  The  claim  is  offensive  and  tends  to  biffotry  and  eX' 
dusivettess.  In  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  An- 
glican churches,  this  tendency  and  result  are  notorious, 
and  in  the  High-Church  party  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  they  arc  almost  equally  obvious.  In  fact, 
'*a  good  churchman,"  as  he  is  styled,  is  compelled  by 
this  fact  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  other  communions, 
and  such  a  rule  is  avowed,  more  or  less  distinctly,  in 
the  canons  and  regulations  of  all  the  bodies  last  named. 
This  single  circum.ttancc  is  to-day  one  of  the  greatest 
scandals  of  Christendom.  No  principle  can  be  just 
which  leads  to  such  unchristian  lack  of  brotherlv  kind- 
ness.     See  Charity. 

4.  The  asstrfion  is  unnecessary^  unwise^  and  based 
ujMH  a  wrong  view  of  ttx'lesi*tstical  polity.  The  true 
evi<lences  of  an  evangelical  Church  are  the  conversion, 
sanctiHcation,  and  salvation  of  souls ;  the  propagation 
of  a  spiritual  Gospel,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  state 
of  society.  But  the  **churchly"  claim  referred  to  turns 
the  attention  of  its  adherents  too  earnestly  upon  their 
own  organization  and  technical  order,  and  thus  leads 
them  away  from  a  broad  and  catholic  spirit,  and  from 
a  wholesome  personal  experience,  as  well  as  from  the 
highest  forms  of  individual  and  collective  usefulness. 
The  <)ue8tion  with  them  habitually  inclines  to  be,  not 
what  will  best  promote  the  welfare  of  Christendom  at 
large,  and  most  effectually  promote  personal  holiness ; 
but  what  must  be  done  to  subserve  party  pur})oses,  and 
keep  up  the  pretensions  of  a  select  circle.  The  Church 
i:i  too  often  put  in  the  place  both  of  Christ  and  man. 


This,  alas,  is  no  ideal  picture ;  it  is  but  the  record  of  sad, 
solemn  fact.  Ecclesiasticism  and  its  fellow  formalism 
have  ever  been  the  greatest  banes  to  genuine  piety, 
and  the  direst  foes  to  the  real  kingdom  of  God.  Big- 
otry was  excusable  in  Judaism ;  but  sectarianism,  of 
which  the  fable  of  *' apostolical  succession"  has  been 
the  most  fruitful  source,  is  a  crime  under  Christianity. 
It  is  both  a  libel  on  its  name  (John  xvii,  2H)  and  trca- 
;  son  to  its  first  law  (1  John  ii,  7;  iii,  11).  Wherever 
j  this  assumption  has  been  prevalent  and  active,  religious 
bodies  have  held  points  of  order  and  esprit  du  corps 
among  their  members  in  higher  esteem  than  historical 
truth  in  profession  or  vital  godliness  in  practice.  Per- 
secution has  been  more  fiercely  waged  against  secession 
than  even  against  "heresy.  Zealots  for  orthodoxy  have 
gathered  many  a  fagot  for  the  martyr,  but  sticklers  for 
legitimacy  have  been  foremost  in  kindling  the  pyre. 
Even  nonconformity  has  at  times  caught  the  passion 
for  its  own  established  system,  and  Puritans  have  act- 
ually maltreated  others  —  if  not  burned  them  at  the 
stake  —  for  refusing  the  ordinances  of  the  so-called 
Church.  The  prelatist  smiles  at  such  pseudo-ecclesi- 
asticism,  and  the  Romanist  looks  with  equal  contempt 
upon  the  Anglican  mimicry  of  *'  the  mother  Church ;" 
while  the  Great  Head  of  all  weeps  at  this  petty  rivalry 
as  to  who  shall  be  esteemed  first  and  greatest  in  the 
brotherhood  of  saints.  In  this  competition  all  that  ia 
more  valuable  in  religion  has  been  lost  sight  of.  Lax- 
ity of  morals  has  been  winkcil  aU  while  an  infringement 
of  canonical  rules  has  been  severely  punished.  It  is 
the  old  story  over  again ;  making  void  the  law  of  God 
by  the  tradition  of  men,  tithing  herbs  and  neglecting 
judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.  We  need  ever  t<»  revert 
from  the  symbols  of  Christianity  to  its  essentials,  or  we 
shall  find  ourselves  holding  its  form,  but  denying  its 
power.    See  Prelacy. 

Literature, — This  may  well  be  exhibited  in  brief  by 
the  following  extract  from  Eadie's  Kecks,  Cyclop,^  which 
shows  how  writers  in  the  Episcopal  Church  are  dis- 
agreed on  the  main  elements  of  the  question : 

I.  On  the  Ofliee  of  the  Apostles^  and  whether  they  had 
any  Sitceesaors.—VwxW  Christ's  death  the  apostles  were 
presbvters,  and  Christ  alone  was  bit<hop.  1.  Thin  is  nf- 
flrmed  by  Slillingfleet,  Irenieum^  ii,  218;  Spanheim,  Op. 
Theol.  \,  496;  in  Ayton,  ConstU.  n/  the  Ch.  p.  18;  Hiini- 
mond,  Workt^  iv,  781,  who  mnkcs  them  deacons;  Brett, 
Divine  Right  Episetip.  lect.  viii,  p.  17.  2.  This  is  contra- 
dicted, and  the  aponiles  made  bishops  dnring  the  s:ime 
time,  by  Taylor  [Jeremy],  Mpiscnp.  Antterted;  Id.  HWAw, 
vil,  7,  etc.,  who  contradk-ts  him!«elf  in  ibid,  xlii,  ll*  j»q. ; 
Scott,  in  Christian  Life,  111,888;  Monro,  Inquinj  into  the 
New  Opinitms^  p.  96;  Rhiud,  A}Kd.  p.  60,  etc.;  Willet,  Sy- 
lu/paia  /Vivtmiit,  p.  286 ;  archbishop  of  Spniato,  hi  Ayton, 
OnuttiL  of  the  Ch.t  app.  p.  7.  Archbishop  Land  is  very 
positive  in  afBrming  that  Chrint  chor<e  the  twelve,  and 
made  them  bishops  over  the  pret(byter!<  (hit.  and  Episcttp. 
p.  195),  and  bishop  Beverid^e  is  as  confident  that  Chri^t 
chose  these  same  twelve  as  presbytcn*,  and  not  bishops 
(ITorfct,  n,  112).    A^nin,  Land  asserts  very  |H>i»lllvely  that 

I  Christ  ordained  tbero,  since  the  word  n^ed  by  Mark  !;» 
I  i^oiiKTe— He  made  them  {Lit.  ami  Episfop.  y.  TM).  Bcv- 
eridge,  on  the  contrary,  declaretn  that  Chrir<t  did  not  ordain 
any  of  them  dnring  his  life,  nnd  adduces  in  proof  the  nse 
of  this  very  term  iwoirtoe  dwitica  (Wiirht,  ii,  112).  8.  Othen*, 
acain,  nffirm  that  the  apostles  were  not  commissioned  till 
after  Christ's  resurrection.  Sage,  onoted  in  Ayton,  Ctrn- 
stit.  of  thf  Ch.  app.  p.  5,  6;  Saravin's  Prienthhod^  Span- 
heim, Op.  Theol.  1.  436:  StilHn^eet,  Irenicnm,  i,  117,  US, 
and  ii,  218;  Whitby,  Annot.  Lnke  x,  1 ;  Hammond,  in 
ibid. ;  Beilurminc,  De  Pontiff.  lib.  iv,  c.  26 ;  Ileber  [Bp.],  in. 
Life  of  Jeremy  Tatflor^  WnrJcSf  i,  195. 

II.  The  apostles  Vfere  extraordinary/  officers^  and  couhi 
hate  no  successors.  1.  This  is  affirmed  by  Penrson,  On 
the  Creeds  p.  16,  "who  are  contlnned  to  us*  only  in  their 
writinjrt*;''  Whitby,  in  Cotmnent.  t*ref.  fo  Titus;  Hoadly 
[Bp.],  Works,  fol.  ii,  827;  Harrow,  in  Works,  fol.  i,  698; 
Wlllel,  in  Synopsis  Pupismi,  p.  164.  166;  Fell  [Bp.J,  On 
Ephes.  v,  9 :  Hooker,  KceL  Pol.  vol.  iii,  bk.  vll.  $  Iv,  p.  1S7. 
keble'H  edition  ;  Chillingworth  ;  Hinds,  Uiatory  €f  Rite 
and  I*rotrress  of  Christ,  if,  7^-87;  On  Inspiration,  p.  117; 
Llf^'htfoot,  Works,  xiii,  26.  27,  30,  70,  9S,  etc.,  and  in  oth- 
er works:  Palmer,  On  the  Ch.  \.  169,  170;  Bowers,  llisf. 
of  the  I*»pes,  i,  5, 6 ;  Potter,  On  Ch.  Chvernment,  p.  121, 117, 
Amer.  ed. ;  Steele,  Phil,  of  the  Evid.  of  Christ,  p.  102,  Uift, 
106, 107 ;  Dodwell,  Parenes,  nd.  ext,  p.  63  (comp.  11,  M.  55, 
62, apud  Ayton);  Daveniint  [Bp.], ^MTof.v*)!. i.ch.i :  Brett, 
Mv.  tiight  of  EpiseojK  lect  xii,  p.  26,  apud  Ayton  ;  Stilling- 
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venU  iU  being  identified  with  the  Succoth  of  the  Bible,  MythoL  i,  124).    The  rtbbins  (see  Kimchi  and  Jarchl^ 

but  it  is  just  possible  that  the  name  may  have  been  ad  ioc,)  fable  that  it  was  a  goddess  under  the  form  of  a 

transferred  to  a  spot  on  the  other ^side  (see  Ritter,  ui  hen  and  chickens;  which  Kircher  {(Ed,  ^fCg.  i,  354)  re- 

8up,  ii,  446),  or  it  may  have  been  a  crusaiders'  site  (see  gards  as  an  astronomical  emblem  of  the  Babylonians* 

Conder,  Tent  Work  in  Palest,  ii,  62).  See  Selden,  Be  Diis  JSyriis,  ii,  7,  808  sq.;  Voss,  TkeoL 

Until  the  position  of  Succoth  is  more  exactly  ascer-  Gent,  ii,  22 ;  Creusius,  De  Succoth  Benothj  in  Ugolino,. 

tained,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  valley  of  Thesaur,  xxiii. 

Succoth  mentioned  in  Psa.lx,6  and  cviii,7.    The  same  Su'chathite  (Heb.  only  in  the  plur.  Sukathim\ 

word  is  employed  (Josh,  xiii,  27)  m  specifying  the  po-  ^.^^^^  ^  patronymic  of  unknown  origin;  Sept.  2:<u- 

Bition  of  the  group  of  towns  among  which  Succoth  oc-  ^  ',     Vr  T    .       .           i.                      n      ,    . 

cnrs,  in  describing  the  allotment  of  Gad ;  so  that  it  evi-  *.'^"'i*  ;J"»g-  ^  tabemacults  oommorantes),  a  designa- 

dently  denotes  some  marked  feature  of  the  countrv.    It  'T  ^^  the  last-named  of  the  three  families  of  «  scnbe* 

is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  main  valley  if  the  ^^»*^]^  ^^^^J  *^  ^^^^  (1  ^hron.  ii,  66) ;  apparently  de. 

Jordan,  the  Ghor,  is  intended,  that  being  always  desig-  "cendanta  of  some  person  named  Suchah,  a  Judahite  of 

nated  in  the  Bible  by  the  name  of  "  the  Arabah."  "^^  '*™"y  «'  ^^^^ 

2.  The  first  camping-place  of  the  Israelites  when  Suckow,  Carl  Adolf,  a  German  theologian,  was 

they  left  Egypt  (Exod.  xii,  87 ;  xiii,  20 ;  Numb,  xxxiii,  bom  in  1802  at  MUnsterburg,  in  Silesia.     He  studied 

5,  6).     This  place  was  apparently  reached  at  the  close  theology  and  philosophy  at  Breslau,  was  appointed  in 

of  the  first  day's  march.   Ramese8,the  starting-place,  we  1884  professor  of  theology  and  director  of  the  homilet- 

have  shown  was  probably  near  the  western  end  of  the  ical  seminary  at  Breslau,  and  died  there  in  1847.     He 

Wady  et-TumeyUt,     We  have  supposed  the  distance  wrote,  De  Protevcmgelio  Jacobi,  Pars  /,  De  A  rtjumento^ 

traversed  in  each  day's  journey  to  have  been  about  «c /ndwfc  Pro/«ra«<^n  (Vratislaviie,  1830) : — Gedenkiage 

thirty  miles;  and  as  Succoth  was  not  in  the  Arabian  des  chistl,  Kirchenjakres  in  einer  Ifeihe  von  Predif/ten 

desert,  the  next  station,  Etham, being  "in  the  edge  of  (Breslau,  1838): — A,  B,  C, evanpelischer  KirchenverfaS" 

the  wilderness"  (Exod.  xiii,  20 ;  Numb,  xxxiii,  6),  it  must  sung  (ibid.  1846).    See  Regensburtfer  Conversations- I.,ex' 

have  been  along  the  present  pilgrim  route  called  Dub  ikon,  s.  v. ;  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  ii,  1292  sq.     (R  P.) 

el-Ban,  about  half-way  between  the  easternmost  branch  Q^a  (jo/'^  v.  r.  [in  No.  2]  ^vSd,  l^vtra,  etc.).  the 

of  the  NUe  and  the  castle  of  Ajrftd.     It  was  probably,  name  of  a  stream  and  of  a  person  in  the  Apocrvpha. 

to  judge  from  its  name,  a  resting-place  of  caravans,  or  ^  ^  river  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Babv 

a  military  station,  or  a  town  named  from  one  of  the  i^^^  on  the  banks  of  which  Jewish  exiles  liveil  (Bar.'i, 

two.     We  find  similar  names  in  Scen«  Mandrae  (//in.  4).     ^o  such  river  is  known  to  geographers;  but  if  we 


Not,  Digiu),   See,  for  all  these  places,  Parthey,  Zur  Erd- 

kunde  des  alten  Aegyptens,  p.  636.     It  is,  however,  evi-    ^ase  the  name  would  represent,  not  the  town  of  Sora,  as- 

dent  that  such  a  nime  would  be  easily  lost,  and,  even  if    suggested  by  Bochart  (Phaleg,  1,  8),  but  the  nver  Eu- 


Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries,  calleil  rd  SrparoTrc^a  °^5^    '.'  ^       .  1-  .        ^     , 

(Herod,  ii,  164).    See  Exodk  ;  Rkd  Sea,  Passage  of.         2.  A  corrupt  Gnecism  (1  Esdr.  v,  29)  of  the  name  Si  a 

or  SiAiiA  (q.  V.)  in  the  Hebrew  lists  (Ezra  li,  44 ;  Neh.. 

Sac'COth-Be''noth    (Heb.    Sukkoth' - Benoth' ,  vii,47). 

n'l^-risO,  booths  of  daughters ;   Sept.  IL^kx^^  Be-        Sudaili.  Stephen  Bar,  a  Monophysite  monk,  who, 

vi^  V.  r.  SoKxw^  [a"d  even  Poicx^^]  Btvt^ei ;  Vulg.  according  to  the  Candelabrum  Sanctorum  of  Abul-fara^ 

Sochoth'bemtK)  occurs  only  in  2  Kings  xvii,  30,  as  the  (q.  v.),  in  Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient,  ii,  291,  lived  about 

name  of  some  deity  whose  worship  the  Babylonian  set-  A.D.  500,  at  first  in  Edessa  and  afterwards  in  Jerusalem, 

tiers  in  Samaria  are  said  to  have  set  up  on  their  arrival  He  is  credited  with  the  authorship  of  a  work  which  cir- 

in  that  countrj\     It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  culated  under  the  name  of  Hierotheus,  the  teacher  and 

this  term  is  pure  Hebrew,  and  as  such  roost  interpreters  predecessor  of  Pseudo-Dionysius,  in  which  a  limitation 

explain  it  to  mean  •*  the  booths  in  which  the  ilaughters  of  the  duration  of  hell  is  taught  on  the  authority  of  a 

of  the  Babylonians  prostituted  themselves  in  honor  of  pantheistic  interpretation  of  1  Cor.  xv,  28.     Neander 

their  idol"  (i.  e.  Mylitta,  see  Herod,  i,  199 ;  Strabo,  xvi,  regarded  the  ascription  of  this  work  to  Sudaili  as  rest- 

745);  others  "small  tabernacles  in  which  were  con-  ing  upon  a  mere  assumption  on  the  part  of  Abul-fara> 

tained  images  of  female  deities"  (corap.  Calmet,  Com-  {Gesch,  d,  christl,  Rel,  v.  Kirche,  i,  727),  but  without 

mentaire  LUthal,  ii,  897).     It  is  in  objection  to  both  having  sufficient  warrant  for  hi.s  view, 
these  explanations  that  Suceoth-benoth,  which  in  the        Particulars  respecting  the  raystico-pantheistic  theol- 

pasiwige  in  Kings  occurs  in  the  same  construction  with  ogy  of  Sudaili  are  furnished  by  Xenajas  or  Philoxeiuis 

Nergal  and  various  other  gods,  is  thus  not  a  deity  (q.  v.)  of  Mabug  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  presbyters 

at  all,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  an  object  of  worship.     It  Abraham  and  Orestes  of  Edessa,  which  earnestly  warns, 

should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  expression  "made"  them  against  the  influence  of  that  learneil  and  subtle 

(V^Ur)  does  not  necessarily  require  such  an  interpreta-  monk  who  formerly  sojourned  in  their  city  (see  extract* 

tion.'    Sir  H.  Rawlinson  thinks  that  Suceoth-benoth  «"  Assemani,  w<  w/>.  p.  30-33).     As  there  represented, 

represents  the  Chalda«n  goddess  Zir-hanit,  the  wife  of  ^"?*"\  taught  the  essential  unity  of  the  Father,  Son, 

Merudach,  who  was  especially  worshipped  at  Babvlon,  «"^]  Spirit,  of  the  divme  and  human  nature  of  Christ, 

in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  and  who  is  called  the  *V**  ""^^  ""^ ^f"^  ^""^  *"„  ^''^*^^.^  existences,  basing  hi» 

«  queen"  of  the  place.    Succoth  he  supposes  to  be  either  ^'»<^^« ,""  }  ^f-  ^^^^8,  iva  y  o  Bfuc  ra  -rraiTa  Iv  Tra- 

«  a  Ilaraitic  term  eciuivalent  to  Zir^  or  possibly  a  She-  ""!!:     ^^  ^»*^*  m^cnbed  on  the  wall  of  his  cell  the  word* 

mitic  mistranslation  of  the  torm-ZtVa/, " supreme,"  be-  ''Oninis  natura  Divinitati  consubstantialis  est,"  and  he 

ing  confounded  with  Zarat,  «tent«"  (see  the  Essay  of  continued  to  elaborate  the  same  idea  in  his  writings 

Sir  H.  Uawlinson  in  Rawlinson's  Herod.>1tu^,  i,  630).  f^ter  public  opinion  had  compelled  the  erasure  of  the 

„        .         , .       M      1.       .u         J-      .    .L^L  Li«^  inscnption  in  his  cell.     It  is  also  charged  bv  Philox- 

Gesenius  arbitrarily  alters  the  reading  to  m^3  nsO,  ^,,^3  ^,,^,  s^^^j^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^,^p,J3^  ^^^^  j,*  ^  ^^^^^^ 

booths  of  the  high-places  (Thesaur,  s,y,);  and  Movers  Hst  are  suf)erfluous,  that  he  denied  the  infliction  of 

(Phonic,  i,  596)  understands  "involucra  or  secreta  mu-  punishment  for  sin  at  the  last  judgment,  and  that  he 

liei'umy'  having  reference  to  phallus- worship  (so  Nork,  promise<1  to  pagans  and  Jews  the  same  heavenly  felici- 
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terorum  graduum  inferiorura,  si  forte  episcoporum  no-        The  term  was  also  used  to  designate — 1.  The  public 

men,  qui  aliquando  vestne  civitati  subjecti  eraut,  adde-  worship — the  united  voice  and  consent  of  the  people  in 

re  debemus"  ((^/^7'<i,  p.  1160).     The  term  is  also  used  the  petitions  offered.     "See  now.  then,  both  learned  and 

as  synonymous  with  ricarius  (see  Du  Fresne,  Glossiwi"  unlearned,  how  prayeni  and  all  other «i/j^cfj)^«  are  in  e:/m- 

urn,  s.  v.).     It  is  given  more  especially  to  bishops,  how-  mon  to  this  spiritual  Church'*  (Lantern  of  Light,  A.D. 

ever,  and  in  respect  to  them  with  a  twofold  reference.  1400).     2.  A  short  form  of  petition,  as  in  the  Litany. 

A  mffragan  bishop  is  an  episcopus  in  partibus  injidelium  Thus,  in  the  Order  for  the  Consecration  of  Bishops  M'e 

employed  as  the  vicar  and  assistant  of  a  regular  dio-  read  that  in  the  Litany  as  then  used,  after  the  words 

cesan  bishop;  but  the  name  is  given  to  the  latter  also  "that  it  may  please  thee  to  illuminate  all  bishops," 

in  view  of  the  relation  he  sustains,  if  not  exempt  [see  etc,  "  the   proper  aujfrage.  shall    be,"  etc.      8.  The 

Exemption],  to  his  metropolitan.     The  relation  sus-  versicles  tSUr  the  Creed  in  Morning  and  Evening 

tained  bv  all  the  suffragans  of  a  province  {comprorinci-  Prayer. 
«fc,)  together  with  their  metrop«li..n  and  the_rightB       g^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^.,,.^  phil<«opher8  in  PersU,  which 

ri"'^     vi^-  ?'  K  '"'/!^""''  l"  the  '»'ff'-«««n»  wa.  foai,de,l  in  the  Sth  «..t«rv  bv  Abul  Khir.     It 

.Dd  their  subordinates,  have  been  exactly  detennined,  ^^  contained  among  it.  membe.»"manv  of  the  most 

and  are  stated  m  Gratian,  Causa  lu,  qu.  6,  and  Causa        .jwu  jui-_       i        *'ou        i*i> 

„      ,-    .        ...  1     •    ^u    J       »  1  noted  Mohammedan  scholars  and  poets.     Schamyl,  the 

.X  qu  8.     Various  decisions  occur  also  in  the  decretals,  cit^assUn  leader,  is  said  \o  have  belong  to 

1  ',?  J'"'*^?  ^'i  I  Tr"^T  "f  •  "'''"H'U'n  M^  «„,,  „„,  to  have  given  to  it  a  semi-political  char- 
.hall  be  performed  by  all  his  suffragans.    The  nghts  ^.^  .^  especiallv  against  the  Aggressions  of 

of  metropolitans  over  their  sunragans  are  limited.     See  ^.     „      •        m.  *  V   ?     a  '  ^   r..*, 

T  }  WIT  '         i«    r.    nja;-     t  i'  '    -n  j-      ••  •  ihc  Russiaus.   They  are  to  be  fouud  in  ever>' part  of  the 

3l~rzo^  Zi-lw&Trv    tTA™"op':  «"»''*'  >'»^«  their^cknowledged  head  atSWr...  and 

31.-Herzog,  ««it-fciioj,*top.s.v.    See  Archbishop,  thei,  chief  men  in  all  the  principal  cities.    Mr.Martvn, 

1  Vl  .1...       •    .1       .V  i-u  missionary  to  that  countrv,  calls  them  "  mysUc  latitu- 

It  thus  appea«  that  ancienUy  suffragan  bishops  were  di„„i,„  J.    For  the  teneiiC  »ee  SChsm. 
all  the  city  bishops  of  any  province  under  a  metro-  ^ 

politan,  who  were  called  his  suffragans  because  they  Siifism,  or  Sooflbiin  ( Arabic, /n{/)  piir«,  ^eise),  a 
met  at  his  command  to  give  their  suffrage,  counsel,  or  certain  mystic  system  of  philosophical  theology  within 
advice  in  a  provincial  synod.  In  this  sense  the  word  Islam.  Its  tenets  are,  that  nothing  exists  ai)solutely 
was  used  in  England  at  the  time  when  Lin  wood  wrote  but  <f<Hl;  that  the  human  soul  is  an  emanation  from 
his  Provinciate  (in  1430):  '^They  were  called  suffra-  his  essence;  that  every  man  is  an  incarnation  of  Deity ; 
gans  because  they  were  bound  to  give  their  suffrage  and,  though  divided  for  a  time  from  this  heavenly  source, 
and  assistance  to  the  archbishop,  being  summoned  to  willbefinally  reunited  with  him;  that  the  highest  possi- 
take  part  in  his  care,  though  not  in  the  plenitude  of  his  ble  happiness  will  arise  from  that  reunion ;  and  that  the 
power.'*  The  suffragans  were  not  the  same  as  Chore-  chief  good  of  mankind  consists  in  as  |)erfect  a  union  with 
ri8cx>ri  (q.  v.),or  rural  bishops.  Thus  it  was  also  in  the  Eternal  Spirit  as  the  encumbrances  of  a  mortal  frame 
other  churches.  The  seventy  bishops  who  were  imme-  will  allow ;  that,  for  this  purpose,  they  should  break  all 
diately  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  their  primate  connection  with  extrinsic  objecu*.  and  pass  through  life 
or  metropolitan,  were  calleil  his  suffragans,  because  they  without  attachments,  as  a  swimmer  in  the  ocean  strikes 
were  frequently  called  to  his  synods.  These  bishops  freely  without  the  impediments  of  clothes;  that  if  mere 
were  called  by  the  peculiar  technical  term  /i6r<f,  which  earthly  charms  have  power  to  influence  the  soul,  the 
stooil  for  seventy.  Their  elections  were  regulated  by  idea  of  celestial  beauty  must  overwhelm  it  in  ecstatic 
the  metropolitan,  who  either  ordained  them  himself,  or  light.  It  maintains  also  that,  for  want  of  apt  words  to 
authorized  their  ordination.  They  were  summoned  by  express  the  divine  perfection  and  the  ardor  of  our  de- 
him  to  attend  the  provincial  syno<ls,  and  could  not  dis-  votion,  we  must  borrow  such  expressions  as  approach 
obey  such  summons  under  pain  of  suspension,  or  some  the  nearest  to  our  ideas,  and  speak  of  beauty  and  love 
such  canonical  censure,  which  was  left  to  the  discretion  in  a  transcendent  and  mystical  sense;  that,  like  a  reeil 
of  the  metropolitan  and  the  council.  From  the  13th  to  torn  from  its  native  bank — like  wax  separated  from  it^ 
the  16th  century  there  were  in  the  English  Church  a  delicious  honey — the  soul  of  roan  bewails  its  disunion 
class  of  bishops  (1)  holding  nominal  sees,  titulars  or  with  melanclmly  music,  and  sheds  buniing  tears;  like 
in  partibus  infidelimny  in  Hungary,  Greece,  anti  Asia;  the  lighted  taper,  waiting  passionately  for%hc  moment 
(2)  exiles,  temporary  or  permanent,  from  bishoprics  in  of  its  extinction,  as  a  disengagement  from  earthly  tram- 
Ireland  or  Scotland,  who  were  called  suffragans.  mels,  and  the  means  of  returning  to  its  only  beloved. 

Bishops  who  had  no  metropolitan  power  first  began  SAtism  teaches  four  principal  degrees  of  human  perfec- 
to  have  suffragans  under  them  in  the  10th  century,  tion  or  sanctity.  1.  iShariat^  or  the  lowest,  is  the  de- 
These  were  styled  vicar-generals,  vicegerents,  vict-epis"  gree  of  strict  obedience  to  all  the  ritual  laws  of  Mohani- 
copi,  etc.  Suffragan  bishops  were  appointed  in  Germa-  metlanism  —  such  as  prayer,  fasting,  pilgrimage,  almtt- 
ny  for  the  ordination  of  in ferioi' officers  and  the  conse-  giving,  ablntions,  etc.— and  the  ethical  precepts  of  hon- 
cration  and  l)enediction  of  churches,  altars,  baptismal  esty,  love  of  truth,  and  the  like.  2.  Tarikat,  This  de- 
waters,  etc.  Some  attempt  was  made  in  England,  at  gree  is  attainable  by  those  who,  while  strictly  adhering 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  to  restore  the  chor-  to  the  outward  or  ceremonial  injunctions  of  religion,  rise 
episcopi,  under  the  name  of  suffragan  bishops.  Act  2G,  to  an  inward  perception  of  the  mental  power  and  virtue 
Henry  VIII,  lo34,  appointed  several  towns  for  suffra-  necessary  for  the  nearer  approach  to  the  Divinity,  the 
gansees.  One  suffragan  bishop  was  consecrated  for  Not-  necessity  of  and  the  yearning  for  which  they  feel.  3. 
cingham,  and  another  as  bishop  of  Dover  in  1H70.  A  Hnkikal  (truth)  is  the  degree  of  those  who,  by  contin- 
permissive  act  for  bishops  suffragan  in  Ireland  was  passed  uous  contemplation  and  inner  devotion,  have  risen  to 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  others  have  the  true  perception  of  the  nature  of  the  visible  and  in- 
recently  been  consecrated  in  the  colonies.  See  Bing-  visible — who,  in  fact,  have  recognised  the  GtKihead,  and 
ham,  Christ,  Antiq.  bk.  ii.  ch.  xv,  §  13-15 ;  cli.  xvi,  §  12,  through  this  knowledge  of  it  have  succeeded  in  estab- 
17;  Coleman, /I wn>«/  Christinnity^p,  139.  lishing  an  ecstatic  relation  to  it.     4.  MaaHfal  is  the 

Suffrage.     In  the  early  Church,  one  of  the  ways  degree  in  whiirh  man  communicates  directly  with  the 

of  designating  [lorMons  to  the  ministry  was  by  the  ordi-  Deity,  and  is  admitted  into  a  mysterious  union  with 

narj*  course  o( sujfragtf  and  election  of  the  Church.     It  him.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  aim  of  the 

was  also  customary  for  the  clergy  or  presbytery  (or  the  SAti  is  to  attain  self-annihilntion  by  l(»sing  his  humani- 

retiring  bishop  or  presbyter)  to  nominate  a  persjin  to  till  ty  in  Deity.    This  is  to  l>e  acconiplished  by  abstracting 

the  vacant  office,  which  nomination  was  followed  by  the  his  mind  from  all  worldly  ttbjerts.  and  devoting  himself 

suffrages  of  the  people — suffrages  not  merely  testimonial,  to  divine  contemplation.    Acconiingly  the  SAtis  neglect 

but  judicial  and  elective.  See  Riddle,  Christ,  A  ntiq,  p.  32i^.  and  despise  all  outward  worship  as  useless  and  unncces- 


SUICER  1 

which  rrapeclively  occur  once  with  the  Vae  conjunc- 
tive «nil  once  withoDt  it,  u  yai  ■\-<S  (Joth.  xix,  7) 
■lid  lITjn  l^Sl  (XV,  82)  1  l^ial  ^SajB^  (Eiod.  i,  8) 
■nd  1^1311  -ISDWI  (Gen.  ijtxv,  23).  Without  in- 
cremsing  the  number  the  rc»der  is  referrej  to  Fren»dorff 
(.iCuMo™  Magna,  p.  BBS  hj.),  where,  under  the  he«iUng 
yiVi,  these  pain  ire  given  ii;  alphabetical  order.  A 
complete  list  or  the  Bbove-quoled  inBtancee  is  given  by 
Frensdorff  in  his  OcA^tv-OcA/a,  p.  14, 62,  §  4! ;  p.  14, 62 
Bq.,  S  46;  p.  133,  S  382',  p.  138,  §  260 ;  p.  138,  §  2S1 ;  and 
in  Levita,  Maaorttk  Hammatonth  (ed,  Ginab,),  p.  178, 
207,212,228,229.     (R  P.) 

Btiicer,  Johamn  Cahpar,  the  author  of  the  Thr- 
taarui  Etxtmiatliau,  waa  bom  June  26, 1620,  He  was 
educated  in  Zurich,  Hontauban,  and  Saumur.  Ill  164S 
he  relurneil  to  Zurich,  and  became  pastor  in  the  Thur- 
gau,  but  was  recalled  in  LG44  to  the  schools  of  the  for- 
mer city.  In  1646  he  became  iiupecior  of  the  alumnate 
and  profenor  of  Hebrew,  ten  yean  afterwards  professor 
oftireek  and  Latin  in  the  Cu2fr^  in  //uniontfaru.and  in 
1660  professor  of  Ureelt  and  canon  in  the  superior  col- 
lege (CarolmUfii).  He  remained  in  Ihia  positioa  until 
1G83,  and  died  Dec  29, 1684, 

Suicer  reiideral  valnatile  service  to  theology  by  his 
thorough  philological  labors.  lib  earliest  works  were 
text-books  for  students :  Sylloge  Vocum  A'ori  TrU.  (Tig. 
1648,  and  1639  with  appended  compend  of  Greek  pros- 
ody] republished  in  1744  by  Hageiibach): — HfiUattoi 
Giiretr,ete.  {[ebl)  -.—'lifiirvpii'iuiTa  Euai^iiai,qaudua 
ChrifHtilomi  el  dut  BatUii  M.  /iomiUt  C'oBtmmfur,  etc. 
(1668  and  1681 )  :  — Joh.  Frisii  Tigurini  Diet.  Laliao- 
Utrm.et  Germ,- Lot.  (1661  sq.):— ComBiatu  VMibvL 
S^olamn  Utui/eikiiu  AKDmmodaiuai,  etc.  (1666)  :— 
Anally,  the  celebrated  Thrtaunu  Jiixbt.  (Amst.  1682.  2 
vols.  fuL  1  two  enlarged  cds,  1728  and  1821,  with  supple- 
ment«) : — Lmcon  (inreii-ljil.et  lMl,-tirai:iim(_iS^y.— 
and,  after  Snieer's  death,  the  SgiiAaL  .\ieino-Corul,  rl  a 
AiUiquilalr  A'fcfcs,  lauitnihua  (Traj.  ad  Rh.  1718,  4to). 
Various  other  writings  were  left  in  manuicript,  and  tlie 
Leritim  tlrrrc.  ilajai  and  Ajpoiifio  SymboL  H  Apcul.  el 
AlJuiMuiani  are  lost.  Juicer's  learning  in  these  workt, 
particularly  the  TAtsaurui,  U  so  evident  that  Charles 
I'atin,  in  his  Trarelt.  observes  that  Suicer  undentuod 
more  <ireek  than  all  the  Creeks  taken  together. 

Snicet  look  but  little  part  in  the  doctrinal  contro- 
versies  of  his  day.  He  regretted  tbeir  existence,  and 
asMSted  his  friend  Heidegger  in  securing  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  f'lirmuta  Condeiitui, — Herzog.  flfo^-t'nfyit/'jp. 

S.  V.       See  HkLVKTIC  CONBKNSfH. 

Suicld«  (Ut.  lai,  one's  self,  and  eitdrre,  to  kill)  is 
defined  as  the  killing  of  one's  self  with  malice  afore- 
thought, and  while  in  the  possession  of  a  sound  mind. . 
It  is  known  in  the  law  as  J'rio  lU  te,  and  is  considered  . 
felony.  In  the  early  Church  suicides  were  called  ^lo- 
Sii^nroi  (buliauali),  from  offering  violence  to  thcn>- 
selres.  Recauae  suicide  was  a  crime  that  could  have 
no  penance  imposed  upon  it,  the  Church  denied  the  sui- 
cide the  honor  and  solenmily  of  a  Christian  burial,  and  ' 
allowed  him  lo  lie  excommuntcalcd  and  <1eprived  of  all 
memorial  in  her  prayers  after  death.  In  England  this 
crime  was  punished  not  only  with  forfeiture  of  gowia 
and  chattels,  like  other  felonies,  but  the  boily  nfihe  sui- 
dde  was  buried  in  the  night  at  the  crossings  of  twr 
highways  will)  a  stake  driven  through  the  body.  Thi! 
ancient  rule  was  regiealed  by  Statute  4  (ieorge  IV,  c.  61 , 
rials  lake  place  in  a  churchyard,  but  be- 


to  21,000.     Id 


betwe 


a  P.M. 


Suicide  is  now  generally  considered  a  symptom  of 
some  form  ofinsanitj-.permancntortemporatj',  in  which 
the  emotions  and  paieuons  are  excileil  or  perverted. 
The  following  statistics  respecting  suicides  are  from 
Viamberi'i  JCnryelirpadid,  t.  y.:  "In  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden  there  is  calculated  to  be  1  suicide  to  everv 
92,37o  inhabitants;  in  Saxony,  I  to  8446;  in  Russia, 'l 
lo  34,246;  in  the  I'niied  Stales,  1  to  l.^OOO;  in  Parin,  1 


SULLIVAN 


to  2700 ;  in  St.  Petersburg  and 

all  England  the  proportion  ol 

100,000  people."     See  Winslow,  .4ita[an$  of  Saieide ; 

Bri^rrede  haamoat,  D«  Suicide  et  de  la  Folit  Suicide  r 

Bertnind,  Traili  du  Saidde/  Radcliffe,  Ehgltih  Saidde 

fitldi;  Medial  Critic,  1862. 

SnkkalL     See  TAtJicn. 

Sukldim  (Heb.  SuHtiyim-,  D'^SD,  booth-dwe^rt 
[Gesen.}  or  iiAabilatiti  o/Sdk  [FUrst  ]  ;'  Sept.  TpwyXo- 
lirai;  Vulg.  TrOf^sIa;  XV.  " Sukkiims"), a  nation 
mentioned  (2  Chron.  xil,  S)  with  the  Lubim  anil 
Cushim  as  supplying  part  of  the  army  which  came 
with  Shishak  out  of  E^pt  when  he  invaded  Judah. 
If  the  name  be  Hebrew,  it  may  perhaps  be  better  to 
suppose  them  to  have  been  an  Arab  tribe  like  the 
SceniUr  than  Ethiopians.  If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
Zenh  was  apparently  allied  with  the  Araba  south  of 
Palestine  [see  ZERAi<],whom  we  know  Shishak  ti> 
have  subdued  [see  SHiHHAK],our  conjecture  does  not 
seem  to  be  im|»Dbsble.  The  Sukkiim  may  correspond 
to  some  one  of  the  shepherd  or  wandering  races  men- 
tioned on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  but  we  have  not 
found  any  name  in  hieiof^yphies  resembling  their  name- 
in  the  Kble,and  this  somewhat  favors  the  opinion  tljat 
it  is  a  Sheraitic  appellation.— Smith.  The  Sept.  anA 
Vulg.  render  TrogloA/ret,  apparently  meaning  the  Ethi- 
opians by  tliat  iiante,  who  lived  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf  (Strabo,  xvii,  786),  who  might  have 

the  l-:g}'ptians  (Heliod.  ^li.  viii,  16).  Pliny  (vi,  34) 
mentions  a  Troglodvtic  city  in  this  direction  called 
Sa/^  (sec  Bochan,  P»alt$,  iv,  2>)).    See  ETKioriA. 

BnteriW,  a  kind  of  wood-goddesses  among  the  an- 
cient (iauls,  who  are  known  to  us  onli-  from  an  inscrip- 
tion in  bas-relief  found  near  Lsuxaune,  which  in- 
cludes three  female  figures  wliose  hands  are  Dlled  witb 
fruit. 

Sullivan,  Daniel  H.V.,  a  minisur  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Chureh,  South,  wa,i  licensed  as  a  local 
preacher  in  Alabama  in  ISSO.  In  1838  he  removal  to 
Texas,  and  engageil  in  leaching.  Id  1810  he  was  re- 
ceived on  trial  into  the  Texas  Conference,  and  aerved 
the  Chureh  as  pastor  and  presiding  elder  until  his  death, 
at  Houston,  Feb.  20, 1847.  He  was  a  minister  of  a  high 
order  of  talellt^  and  es|iecislly  eminent  for  his  ability  in 
defining  and  defending  the  doctrtnes  uf  the  Bible.  See 
.Vinula  of  .4  aaal  Conferences  of  Ike  if.  K.  Charrh, 
A'oufA,  1847,  p.96. 

Sullivan,  IiOtt  Biimpna,  aCoiigregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Wareham,  Mass..  June  27,  1790,  and 
WHS  a  graduate  of  Ilrown  University  in  the  class  of 
IHI4.  For  some  time  after  leavii>g  college  he  had 
charge  of  the  Academy  in  Wrentham,  Uass.,  at  the 
same  time  reading  theology  with  the  Kev.  Otis  Thomp- 
son of  Kehobolh,  Mass.  Having  completed  his  theolog- 
ical studies,  he  went  to  Uhio,  and  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Chureh  in  the  town  lA  Lyme  in 
that  stale.  Here  he  remuned  about  six  yean.  .Sub- 
sequently he  resided  for  len  years  and  more  in  West- 
ern New  York  as  a  missionary  in  the  scn'ice  of  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  perfurmeil  a 
most  acceptable  work  in  preaching  to  aevetal  cburchea 

sparsely  settled  sections  of  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont. For  several  years  he  resided  at  Shutesbury, 
Mass.,  preaching  as  opportunity  presented,  tie  died 
St  Kali  River,  Mass..  March  l,'l86l.  See  the  Cong. 
(imrterig,  1861,  p.  210.     (J.  C  S.) 

SnlUvsn,  Samuel  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Kpiscopal  Church,  was  born  Jan.  27.  1825,  and  waa 
converted  at  the  age  nf  eleven.  In  IS46  lie  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  at  the  next  session  of  the  Erie  Conference 
was  received  on  triaL  His  minisirA-,  though  marlied 
nilh  many  conveniions.  was  short,  for  he  died  April  9, 
1853.    lie  waa  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  powers  of 
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united  in  1554  a  profesaorship  of  theology.  In  1563  he  '  shut  himdelf  up  in  his  room  and  study  intently  for  six* 
acquired  the  theological  docu>rate;  and  he  filled,  in  ad-  teen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  with  insufficient  nour- 
dition,  the  position  of  supcruitendent  of  Rotehi  under  ishroenL  This,  together  with  the  terrible  remorse  he 
the  margrave  Charles  of  Baden.  |  suffered,  seriously  and  permanently  injured  his  consti- 

Sulzer  entertained  the  bold  project  of  inducing  the  ,  tution.     Established  in  the  coal  trade  by  his  father,  he 
Church  of  Basle  to  subscribe  to  the  Form  of  Concord^    was  so  discontented  and  neglectful  that  he  brought 


and  to  refuse  the  acceptance  of  the  second  Helvetic 
Confession  of  1566.  See  Helvetic  Confession.  He 
succeeded  in  causing  the  omission  of  explanatory  notes 
from  future  publications  of  the  first  Helvetic  Confession 
(of  1534),  and  in  limiting  its  influence.  Sulzer's  views 
on  the  sacrament  are  given  in  the  confesnon  which  he 
instigated  the  burgomaster  of  BrUnn  to  issue  in  1578 
(see  Hagenbach,  Gesch,  <L  ersten  Easier  Conftssion),  He 
was  also  successful  in  persuading  the  authorities  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  the  organ  in  the  churches  and  on  holi- 
davs.  and  the  ringing  of  the  so-called  "pope's  bell"  (a  gift 
from  Felix  V).  He  died  June  22, 1585.  The  archives 
of  the  Church  of  Basle  and  Sulzer*s  family  papers  fell 


poverty  and  distress  upon  his  father's  family,  and  was- 
himself  thrown  into  the  Marshalsea  of  Dublin.  Here 
he  employed  himself  in  drawing  up  the  necessary  me* 
morials  of  his  fellow  -  prisoners,  and  was  so  successful 
that  he  continued  in  this  business  for  some  time  after 
his  release.  In  1817,  in  great  distress  and  almost  de- 
spair, he  was  led  by  a  ))lain  Methodist  mechanic  to  ser- 
vices, and  the  same  night  found  pe^ice.  He  became  the 
principal  of  a  "  praying  association"  which  exercised  in 
public,  and  in  April,  1818,  took  his  place  among  the  local 
preachers.  He  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Methodist 
Conference  of  Ireland  in  1819,  emigrated  to  America  in 
March,  1821,  and  was  receiveil  on  trial  in  the  New  York 


into  the  hands  of  his  heirs,  and  were  partially  lost.  His  ,  Conference.  His  first  appearance  in  public  after  hi» 
successor,  J.  J.  Grynieus,  promoted  the  Reformed  the-  .  arrival  in  New  York  was  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
ology,  but  Sulzer's  arrangements  ¥rith  regard  to  oi^an  !  American  Bible  Society,  and  his  speech  on  that  occa* 
and  bell  still  continue  in  force.  !  sion  produced  a  wonderful  effect,  and  was  regarded  as 

See  Herzog,  Athen,  Raur,  p. 26,  where  a  catalogue  of  one  of  the  very  highest  efforts  of  platform  eloquence. 
Sulzer's  writings  may  be  found ;  Hundeshagen,  Conjlikie  The  following  June  he  was  admitted  into  the  Troy  Con- 
des  ZuntiffiumismtMj  Lutherthums  u,  CcUvimsmus  (Benie,  '  ference.  He  entered  on  his  labors  in  New  York  city, 
1842),  p.  105  sq.;  Kirchhofer,£^^/A.//a//pr  (Basle,  1827);  |  where  the  churches  could  not  contain  the  audiences 
Hagenbach,  IHe  theoioff,  SchuU  BaseTf,  etc.  (I860);  '  that  desired  lo  hear  him.  Persons  of  all  professions 
Tholuck,  in  Gesch,  d.  akadem,  Ijebena  im  11  ten  JaJirh,  and  classes  of  society  were  attracted  by  the  fame  of  his 
p.  821  sq. — Herzog,  Real-Encykhp,  s.  v.  eloquence,  and  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  pow- 

Sumeni  (or  Mem),  the  north  pole,  a  monnUin  of  '■  er  with  which  he  enchained  them  to  the  words  that 
gold  and  precious  stones  on  which  dweU  the  genii  and  dropped  from  his  lips.  He  continued  to  preach  to  large 
gods,  audiences  until  early  in  June,  1822,  when  his  ministra- 

^  _  „  ,  ,,  ..  •  •.     i^v      tions  were  suspended  bv  the  failure  of  his  health.     De- 

Summanaa.  an  Etruscan  and  Roman  divinity,  the  ^.^  ^  ^^.^J^  ^j.^^^^;  ^^  ^^  appointed  delegate  from 
god  of  the  nightly  sky,  the  Ughtning-darter  of  the  nigh^t,  ^^^  l^erican  Bible  Soiiety  to  the  ProtesUnt  Bible  So- 
as  Jupiter  was  of  the  day.     His  temple  stood  near  the  .^  ^^^^     ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^.      ^    .,  jg 

Circus  Maximus,  and  a  representatioii  of  him  in  clay    ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  1^,  ^^^.      ^,,^ 

wa^  given  in  the  pediment  of  the  Capitohne  temrje.  ^^  appointed  bv  the  Mi^onar^'  Board  of  the  Phila- 
Whenever  a  tree  was  struck  by  I'ghtning  in  the  night,  delphia  Conference  to  travel  in  Pennsvlvania  and  New 
the  A^al  brothers  would  offer  a  black  ram  ^f  Summa-  j^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  collecuons.  He  united  with  min- 
nus  (Pliny,  //.  A.  11,  53;  August.  De  Ctv^  ^.^'V  /    isters  of  other  denominations  in  forming  the  American 

^  ."JT'  ^^^'*'^-  ^n"''/j.  '^-^  l:!""''  '5''''"'  '  ^''''  •  Tract  Societv,  and  his  last  public  act  was  an  eloquent 
vi,  731 ;  Cicero,  De  iHv,  i,  10,  etc.).  ^^^^  ^^  .'^  organization.     He  died  June  13,  1825. 

Summer  is  the  invariable  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  Mr.  Summerfield  was  very  famous  as  a  pulpit  orator; 

of  the  Heb.  y^l^,  kdyits  (Chald.  IS^l?*  ^oy*'*  I^a"*  "» 85;  naturally  eloquent,  deeply  devoted  to  the  cause  of  (iod,. 

New  Test,  bkpo^,  heat),  which  properly  signifies  harvest  possessed  of  great  command  of  language  and  of  a  rich 

of  fruits  (not  of  grain,  which  U  l-^Xp),  strictlv  the  cm<-  s^^c^  ©^  t*»e  most  useful  knowledge,  whenever  he  spoke 

/r  f»u  f  '^  /f  •  n  T  •••  c%i\  *i  •••  Qo\  in  the  name  of  God  he  poiiretl  forth  from  a  heart 
/iw-o#ofthe  fruit  (Isa.  XVI,  9;  Jer.viii,20;  xlviii,82);  «  .  ..i.  .u  ,  ■  JV^  *  r  i-  *  r 
sneciallv  Ho^harvest  which  in  Palestine  Ukes  oUce  in  overflowing  with  the  kindliest  feelings  a  stream  of 
8peciaiiy^^/kairfj.r,wnicti  m  Palestine  takes  place  m  evangelical  truth  which  melted  hU  audiences.  A  "god- 
August,  although  the  early  figs  (O-'nJiSa)  npen  at  the  ,y  gj^^^^rity"  was  evidently  the  per%ading  principle  of 
summer  solstice  (Isa,  xxviii,4;  Micvii,  1);  hence  the  ^i^  j^gart,  and  a  tone  of  simplicity  characterized  his 
harvest-time  of  figs,  i.  e,  summer,  especially  midsummer,  g^yle  of  preaching.  James  Montgomerj',  the  poet,  said 
the  hottest  season  (Psa.  xxxii,4;  the  droughts  of  sum-  ^f  \^\^  discourses  that  "the  sermons  arc  less  calculated 
mer,  Prov.  vi,  8;  x,  5;  xxvi,  1 ,  xxx,35;  the  summer-  f^y^  instantaneous  effect  than  for  abiding  usefulness.'* 
house,  Amos  iii,  15):  also  fruit,  specially/^*,  as  harvest-  His  onlv  publication  was,  ^  Discourse  on  Behalf  of  the 
ed  (viii,  1,  2;  corap.  Jer.  xxiv,  1  sq.).  See  Aoricult-  ^Vw  York  Institution  for  the  Irutructim  of  the  fJeaf 
ure:  Fio;  Harvi.:st;  Palestine:  Season.  ^^  />,,^  (1822).  After  his  death  appeared,  Sermons^ 
Summerfield,  John,  a  distinguished  divine  and  and  Sketches  of  Sermons,  by  Rev.  John  Snm$nerJieJd,  A, 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  M.,trith  an  Introduction  by  Rev,  Thomas  E,  Bond,  M.IK' 
at  Preston,  Kngland,  Jan.  31,  17S)8.  His  father  was  (N.Y.1842,8vo).  i^Uo\lan(},Memoir  of  Summer  field^s 
a  local  preacher  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  connec-  Life  and  Ministry  (1829,  8vo;  2d  ed.  1830,  8vo;  N.  Y. 
tion  in  England,  and  he  educated  his  son  in  those  re-  8vo;  reviewed  by  L.  Bacon  in  the  A  mer.  Quar.  Rev.  vii^ 
ligious  principles  which  governed  his  own  heart  and  141;  Christ.  Quar.  Spec,  ii,  118);  his  Life  by  liev.  Will- 
life.  At  a  suiuble  age  he  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  iara  M.  Willett  (Phila.  8vo) ;  Sprague,  A  finals  of  the 
the  Moravian  Academy  at  Fairfield,  near  Manchester,  Amer.  Pulpit,  vii,  639-654;  Fish,  Puljnt  Eloquence 
where  he  gave  eariy  indications  of  that  precocious  gen-  (1857),  ii,  539 ;  Waterburj',  Sketches  of  Eloquent  Preach^ 
ius  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  eminently  distin-  ers  (1864, 12mo) ;  Allibone,  IHct.  of  Brit,  afui  A  mer.  A  u- 
guished.  In  1810  he  taught  a  night-school  in  order  to  thors,  s.  v. ;  Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  iii,  824- 
aid  his  father,  who  had  become  embarrassed.  Before  329;  Minutes  of  Annual  Coi ference^,  i,  508;  Simpson, 
he  was  fifteen  he  became  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house  in  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v.  (J.  L.  S.) 
Liverpool,  conducting  the  French  correspondence.  He  Summer-house  Silver,  a  payment  made  in  the 
now,  through  moral  weakness,  fell  into  evil  habits  and  mediaeval  ages  by  certain  tenants  of  abbeys  to  the  ab- 
company,  and  had  also  an  intense  passion  for  listening  bot  or  prior,  in  lieu  of  providing  a  temporary  summer 
to  eloquent  speakers,  whether  in  the  pulpit,  the  senate-  habitation  for  him  when  he  came  from  a  distance  to 
house,  at  the  bar,  or  on  the  stage.     He  would  at  times  inspect  the  property. — Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturg.  Terms,  s.  v. 
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Sommers,  William,  a  miDister  of  the  Methodist ! 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Fairfax  County,  Va., ; 
in  September,  1796.     He  joined  the  Church  in  Lees-  { 
burgli,  0^  and  in  1882  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  j 
Kusborgh  Conference.     In  18^  he  was  ordained  dea- 
con,iiMl in  1843  received  a  8uiiemunaerar>'  relation;  but 
his  health  improving,  he  was  made  effective  at  the 
next  conference.     In  18a3  he  was  again  placed  on  the 
supemomerary  list^  and  that  relation  continued  until 
termioited  by  death,  which  came  to  him  in  Martinville, 
0.,  March  29, 1855.     He  was  kind,  courteous,  and  hon- 
orable in  his  deportment,  calm  and  firm  in  hb  purpose, 
steadfast  in  his  friendship,  and  faithful  and  successful 
as  a  miniftter.    See  Minutes  of  A  tmual  Conference*,  1855, 
pw56a. 

Sommeryille,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  the  County  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  March 
1, 1782.  He  enjoyetl  early  religious  training,  was  re- 
ceived on  trial  in  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1812, 
and  filled  the  following  appointments:  Trumbull,  Tus- 
carawas Hinkstone,  Oxford,  Shenango,  liCtart  Falls, 
Mansfield,  Cliautauqua,  Kidgeway,  Paint  Creek,  Krie, 
YoungMown.  Deertield,  Lisbon,  Canton,  Hartford,  Butler, 
Mercer,  Centreville,  Kittanning,  Elizabeth,  Waynesburg, 
snd  Birmingham.  In  1836  he  was  made  a  superannu- 
«te.  He  died  Oct.  6,  1850.  See  Minutes  of  A  tmual 
Cvn/atnws,  iv,  602. 

Snmmis  Desiderantes  Affkctibi's  is  the  title 
pf  the  bull  issued  by  pope  Innocent  VIII  wherein  he 
wformeil  the  <iermans  that  their  country  was  overrun 
^  witches,  and  appointing  two  iuqtdsitors,  Henry 
^fiUner  and  Jacob  Sprenger,  for  their  destruction.  See 
^urti,  Ckutrh  IJift.  i,  §  1 15, 2. 

Summists,  or  SutnmistaB,  a  name  given  to 

^^<*fie  schoUstic  divines  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  pro- 

P*^ihled  their  dogmas  in  works  called  Sumtnce  Theo' 

''f/ur.    This  name  was  first  adopted  from  the  Summa 

^'*»itena  Tht^>ltiif%a  of  Alexander  Hales,  whose  renown 

^*9  eclipsed  by  that  of  Albertns  Magnus.     He  was,  in 

^**rr,  surpassed  by  his  disciple  Thomas  Aquinas,  who 

published  his  famous  work  on  divinity  ander  the  title 

^^  J^ttmma  Totius  Theoloffitr,  and  thereby  greatly  low- 

^■><1  the  estimation  in  which  the  Book  of  Sentences^ 

^•'•^tten  by  Peter  Uimbard,  was  held.     See  Van  Oosier- 

,  Christ.  Dof/mat.  i,  32. 

Swrniimii  SacerdoB  (Lat.  for  chief  f)riest),  a  name 
V'en  to  bishops  when  it  had  become  the  fashion,  in  the 
^*  century,  to  deduce  the  institution  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
^^=^1  hierarchy  from  the  priests  and  services  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem.  Komish  writers  apply  the  title  ex- 
^l^aavely  to  the  pope  of  Rome. 

Stunner,  John  Bird,  an  English  prelate,  was  the 

*Meat  son  of  the  Kev.  R.  Sumner,  A.M.,  many  years 

^icar  of  Kenilworth  and  Stoneley,  in  the  County  of 

^"^arwick,  and  was  bom  at  his  father's  parsonage  house 

^  Kenilworth  in  1780.     He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to 

^toD,  where  be  was  nominated  to  a  king's  scholarship, 

*pd,  baring  spent  several  years  on  that  royal  founda- 

^^  he  pained  in  the  usual  course  to  King's  College, 

^^tttbridge,  of  which  he  became  successively  scholar 

^  fellow.     Not  long  after  having  complete<l  his  aca- 

^ical  course,  Mr.  Sumner  was  invited  to  return  as 

■"wtant  master  lo  Eton,  where  he  remained  for  sever- 

*^  y^n.    During  this  time  he  was  ordained  deacon 

^  priest.     He  was  preferred,  about  1820,  to  the  rec- 

^of  Maple-Darham,  a  pleasant  and  retired  village  on 

1^  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  few  miles  above  Reading. 

"^  1820  Mr.  Sumner  was  promoted  by  the  ministry  of 

'^  etrl  of  Liverpool  to  a  canonry  in  the  Cathedral  of 

lyhaiD,  which  he  held  for  many  years,  together  with 

^  rectory  of  Maple-Durham.    In  1828  the  see  of  Ches- 

(*f  became  vacant,  and  canon  Sumner,  having  just  re- 

ccired  bis  DS>.  from  Cambridge,  was  consecrated  bish- 

^  in  doe  form.    The  bishopric  being  then  but  poorly 

*^wed,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the'  canonry  of  Dur- 


ham, but  his  views  would  not  allow  liim  to  retain  the 
rectory  of  Maple-Durham.  While  Dr.  Sumner  held  the 
bishopric  of  Chester,  the  Oxford  movement  commenced 
and  came  to  a  head.  From  the  time  that  the  war  crv 
of  Anglo-Catholicism  was  tirst  sounded  in  1833  down  to 
his  death,  bishop  Sumner  has  ever  been  among  the  tirst 
and  the  foremost  to  denounce  the  dishonest v  of  the 
Tractarian  Si^hool  of  theolog>'.  In  his  charges,  in  nd- 
dresses,  in  sermons,  he  ever  and  again  denounced  the 
Tractarian  doctrines  and  ritual.  In  the  early  part  i>f 
1848  lord  John  Russell,  who  held  the  post  of  premier 
at  the  time,  offered  the  archbishopric  of  Canterhurj'  ti> 
Dr.  Sumner.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  evangelical  ]H>rtion  of  the  KHtablihh- 
ed  Church,  he  was  tranitlated  from  Chester  to  CanKT- 
bur\'.  In  1850  occurred  the  memorable  event  called 
the  "Papal  Aggression."  To  that  measure  of  the  po|>o. 
by  which  England  was  portioned  out  into  Roman  Cath- 
olic dioceses  with  prelates  set  over  each,  archbiMhop 
Sumner  offered  that  opiXMiiion  which  was  to  have  U'en 
expected,  and  he  denounced  the  measure  in  tenn.H  of 
more  than  usual  energy.  His  grace,  as  we  leant  from 
the  **  Peerage,"  was  **  primate  o(  sll  England  and  met- 
ropolitan, one  of  the  lords  of  her  majesty's  privy  coun- 
cil, a  governor  of  the  Charterh(»use,  and  visitt>r  of  Mer- 
ton  and  All -Souls'  colleges  at  Oxford,  as  well  as  of 
King's  College,  l>ondon,  of  Dulwieh  College,  and  of  St. 
Augustine's  College,  Canterbury*,"  and  he  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
livings.  He  was  also  most  discreet  an<l  blameless  in 
the  distribution  of  his  clerical  patronage,  bestowing  his 
best  livings  on  the  most  exemplars*  and  painstaking  of 
his  clergj'.  He  died  Sept.  6, 1862.  His  works  are,  Kitsot/ 
OH  the  Prophecies^  etc.  (Lond.  1802,  Svo) :—Aposfoii<al 
Preaching  (1815,  8vo;  9th  ed.  Lond.  1850,  8vo):— /j'<'r- 
ords  of  Creatvm,  et<!.  (1816, 1817, 1818,  1825, 1833. 1838, 
2  vols.  8vo;  7th  ed.  1850,  8vo):  —  Kvuiences  of  Chris- 
tumity  Deriveti  from  its  Satiire,  etc.  (Lond.  1824,  8vo; 
N.  Y.  1825, 12mo)  i—Sennons  and  Lectures  (1827-59). 

Sumner,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  divine, 
was  born  at  Pomfret,  Conn.,  Jan.  19,  1740.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1759,  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  June  23,  1762,  and 
died  Dec  9, 1824.  During  a  perio<i  of  sixty-two  years, 
he  was  never  al»sent  from  the  stated  communion  of  hia 
Church.  He  published,  A  JSemum  at  the  Oniinatum  of 
Samuel  Sumner  (1 791 ') : — A  Thanksgivintj  Sermon  (1799) : 
—A  Jlalft^ttury  Sermon  (1812).  See  Allibone,  IHct. 
of  Brit,  ami  A  nwr.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer,  Puljiit,  iv,  630,  note;  Cong,  Quarterly,  1859, 
p.  42. 

Sumption,  Thomas,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Ocil  County,  Md.,  Dec. 
5, 1H02.  He  was  converted  in  1819,  licensed  as  n  local 
preai*her  in  1828,  and  in  1838  was  received  on  trial  into 
the  Philadelphia  Conference.  He  received  a  8ii|)eran- 
nuated  relation  in  1874,  and  died  in  Halifax,  Dauphin 
Co.,  Pa.,  May  9, 1874.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Cotfer- 
etwees,  1875,  p.  40. 

Sumptuary  Laws.  At  an  early  period  Chris- 
tianity controlled  domestic  habits  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways  both  in  food  and  dress.  Excesnes  were  condemn- 
etL  Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  "Other  men, 
like  the  unreasoning  animals,  may  live  to  eat;  we  have 
l>een  taught  to  eat  that  we  may  live.  For  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  IkxIv  is  not  the  work  M-e  have  to  do,  nor 
is  sensual  pleasure  the  object  of  our  pursuit,  but  rather 
the  entrance  into  those  mansions  of  tiicorruption  whith- 
er the  divine  wisdom  is  guiding  us.  We  shall  there- 
fore eat  simple  food,  as  becomes  children,  and  merely 
study  to  preserve  life,  not  to  obtain  luxury.  Great  va- 
rieties of  cookery  are  to  be  avoided.  Antiphanes,  the 
Deliaii  physician,  considers  variety  and  research  in 
cookery  to  be  a  main  cause  of  disease ;  yet  many  have 
no  taste  for  simplicity,  and,  in  the  vainglory  of  a  fine 
table,  make  it  their  chief  anxiety  to  have  choice  tish- 
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es  from  beyond  sea."  They  might  "use  a  Utde  wine 
for  the  stomach's  sake/'  as  the  apostle  exhorted  Tim- 
othy ;  "  for  it  is  good  to  bring  the  help  of  an  astrin- 
gent to  a  languid  constitution ;  but  in  small  quantity, 
lest,  instead  of  benefiting,  it  should  be  found  to  produce 
a  fulness  which  would  render  other  remedies  needful; 
since  the  natural  drink  of  a  thirsty  man  is  water,  and 
this  simple  beverage  alone  was  supplied  from  the  cleft 
rock  by  the  Lord  for  the  use  of  the  Hebrews  of  old. . . . 
Water  is  the  medicine  of  a  wise  temperance.  Young 
men  and  maidens  should,  for  the  most  part,  forego  wine 
altogether ;  for  to  drink  wine  during  the  boiling  season 
of  youth  is  adding  fire  to  fire. . . .  Those  who  require  a 
mid-day  meal  may  eat  bread  altogether  without  wine, 
and,  if  thirsty,  let  them  satisfy  themselves  with  water 
only.  In  the  evening  at  supper,  when  our  studies  are 
over  and  the  air  is  cooler,  wine  may  be  used  without 
harm  perhaps,  for  it  will  but  restore  the  lost  warmth ; 
but  even  then  it  should  be  taken  very  sparingly,  until 
the  chills  of  age  have  made  it  a  useful  medicine ;  and 
it  is  for  the  most  part  best  to  mix  it  with  water,  in 
which  state  it  conduces  most  to  health."  '*  Precious 
vases,  rare  to  be  acquired  and  difficult  to  be  kept,  are 
to  be  put  away  from  among  us,"  says  the  same  writer 
that  we  have  been  quoting.  "  Silver  sofas,  silver  ba- 
sins and  saucers,  plates  and  dishes;  beds  of  choice 
woods  decorated  with  tortoise-shell  and  gold,  with  cov- 
erlcU  of  purple  and  costly  stuffs,  are  to  be  relinquished 
in  like  manner.  The  Lord  ate  from  a  humble  dish,  and 
reclined  with  his  disciples  on  the  grass,  and  washed 
their  feet,  girded  with  a  toweL  Our  food,  our  utensils, 
and  whatever  else  belongs  to  our  domestic  economy 
should  be  conformable  to  the  Christian  institutio^is." 
*'  It  is  proper  that  both  the  woman  and  the  man  should 
come  into  the  church  decently  drcsseil,  with  no  studied 
steps,  in  silence,  and  with  a  mind  trained  to  real  benev- 
olence; chaste  in  body,  chaste  in  heart,  fitted  to  pray 
to  God.  Furthermore,  it  is  right  that  the  woman 
should  be  veiled,  save  when  she  is  at  home ;  for  this  is 
respectable  and  avoids  offence."  "  It  is  enough  to  have 
the  disposition  which  t)^comes  Christian  women,"  says 
TertuUian.  '•  God  looks  on  the  heart.  The  outward  ap- 
pearance is  nothing.  Why  make  a  display  of  the  change 
that  has  been  wrought  in  us?  Rather  are  we  bound 
to  furnish  the  heathen  no  occasion  of  blaspheming  the 
Christian  name,  and  accusing  Christianity  of  being  ir- 
reconcilable with  national  customs."  Yet  he  adds, 
"What  reasons  can  you  have  for  going  about  in  gay 
apparel  when  you  arc  removed  from  all  with  whom 
this  is  required?  Y'ou  do  not  go  the  round  of  the  tem- 
ples; you  ask  for  no  public  shows;  you  have  nothing 
to  do  with  pagan  festivals.  You  have  no  other  than 
serious  reasons  for  appearing  abroad.  It  is  to  visit  a 
sick  brother,  to  be  present  at  the  communion  or  a  ser- 
mon ;  and  if  offices  of  courtesy  or  friendship  call  you 
among  the  pagans,  why  not  appear  in  your  own  pecul- 
iar armor,  that  so  the  difference  may  be  seen  between 
the  servants  of  (xod  and  of  Satan  ?"  Sumptuary  laws 
have  been  passed  by  the  State  and  Church,  generally, 
however,  to  be  disregarded.  Roman  laws  prohibited 
certain  luxuries  in  dress  and  food,  but  they  were  all 
habitually  transgressed  in  the  later  times  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Such  laws  were  in  great  favor  in  the  legislation 
of  England  from  the  time  of  Edward  III  down  to  the 
Reformation  (see  statute  10  Edward  III,  c  3,  act  37 
Edward  III).  In  France  they  were  as  old  as  Charle- 
magne, but  the  first  attempt  to  restrict  extravagance  in 
dress  was  under  Philip  IV.  Scotland  had  also  a  simi- 
lar class  of  statutes.  In  all  these  countries,  however, 
these  laws  seem  to  have  never  been  practically  ob- 
served. Most  of  the  English  sumptuary  laws  were  re- 
pealed by  1  James  I,  c.  25,  but  a  few  remained  on  the 
statute-book  as  late  as  1856. 

Sun  (prop.  t'OV,  shemesh ;  i)\ioQ),  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  creation  the  sun  is  described  as  the  "  great- 
er light,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  moon,  or  "  lesser 


light,"  in  conjunction  with  which  it  was  to  serve  "for 
signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years," 
while  its  special  office  was  "  to  rule  the  day"  (Gen.  i, 
14-16).  The  "signs"  referred  to  were  probably  such 
.  extraordinary  phenomena  as  eclipses,  which  were  re- 
'  garded  as  conveying  premonitions  of  coming  events 
(Jer.  X,  2^  Matt,  xxiv,  29,  with  Luke  xxi,  25).  The 
joint  infiuence  assigned  to  the  sun  and  moon  in  de- 
ciding the  "seasons,"  both  for  agricultural  operations 
and  for  religious  festivals,  and  also  in  regulating  the 
length  and  subdivisions  of  the  "years,"  correctly  de- 
scribes the  combination  of  the  lunar  and  solar  year, 
which  prevailed,  at  all  events,  subsequently  to  the  Mo- 
saic period — the  moon  being  the  measurer  (irar'  i^o- 
xfiv)  of  the  lapse  of  time  by  the  subdivisions  of  months 
and  weeks,  while  the  sun  was  the  ultimate  regulator 
of  the  length  of  the  year  by  means  of  the  recurrence 
of  the  feast  of  Pentecost  at  a  fixed  agricultural  season, 
viz.  when  the  com  became  ripe.  The  sun  "  ruled  the 
day"  alone,  sharing  the  dominion  of  the  skies  with  the 
moon,  the  brilliancy  and  utility  of  which  for  journeys 
and  other  purposes  enhances  its  value  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries. It  "ruled  the  day,"  not  only  in  reference  to  its 
powerful  influences,  but  also  as  deciding  the  length  of 
the  day  and  supplying  the  means  of  calculating  its 
progress.  Sunrise  and  sunset  are  the  only  defined 
points  of  time,  in  the  absence  of  artificial  contrivances 
for  telling  the  hour  of  the  day;  and,  as  these  points  are 
less  variable  in  the  latitude  of  Palestine  than  in  manv 
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countries,  they  served  the  purpose  of  marking  the  com- 
mencement and  conclusion  of  the  working-<lay.  Be- 
tween these  two  points  the  Jews  recognised  three  pe- 
riods, viz.  when  the  sun  became  hot,  about  9  A.M.  (I 
Sam.  xi,  9 ,  Neh.  vii,  3) ;  the  double  light,  or  noon  (Gen. 
xliii,  16 ;  2  Sam.  iv,  6) ;  and  "  the  cool  of  the  day,"  short- 
ly before  sunset  (Gen.  iii,  8).  The  sun  also  served  to 
fix  the  quarters  of  the  hemisphere — east,  west,  north, 
and  south — which  were  represented  respectively  by  the 
rising  sun,  the  setting  sun  (Isa.  xlv,  6;  Psa.  1,  1),  the 
dark  quarter  (Gen.  xiii,  14;  Joel  ii,  20),  and  the  brill- 
iant quarter  (Deut.  xxxiii,  23;  Job  xxxvii,  17;  Ezek. 
xl,  24) ;  or  otherwise  by  their  position  relative  to  a  per- 
son facing  the  rising  sun— before,  behind,  on  the  left 
hand,  and  oh  the  right  hand  (Job  xxiii,  8,  9).  .  The 
apparent  moti(m  of  the  sun  is  frequently  referred  to  in 
terms  that  would  imply  its  reality  (Josh,  x,  13;  2  Kings 
XX,  11;  Psa.  xix,  6;  Eccles.  i,  5;  llab.  iii,  11).  The 
ordinary  name  for  the  sun,  shemesh^  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  its  rays,  producing  stupor 
or  astonishment  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder ;  the  poeti- 
i  cal  names  H^n,  chammdh  (Job  xxx,  28 ;  Cant,  vi,  10 ; 
Isa.  xxx,  26),  and  CIH,  cheres  (Judg.  xiv,  18;  Job  ix, 
7)  have  reference  to  its  heat,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
which  are  duly  commemorated  (Deut.  xxxiii,  14 ;  Psa. 
xix,  6)  as  well  as  its  baneful  infiuence  when  in  excess 
(Psa.  cxxi,  6;  Isa.  xlix,  10;  Jonah  iv,  8;  Ecclus.  xliii, 
8,  4).  The  vigor  with  which  the  sun  traverses  the 
heavens  is  compared  to  that  of  a  "  bridegroom  coming 
out  of  his  chamber,"  and  of  a  "giant  rejoicing  to  run 
his  course"  (Psa.  xix,  5).  The  speed  with  which  the 
beams  of  the  rising  sun  dart  across  the  sky  is  expressed 
in  the  term  "wings"  applied  to  them  ()Psa.  cxxxix,  9  ; 
Mai.  iv,  2). 

The  worship  of  the  sun  as  the  most  prominent  and 
powerfid  agent  in  the  kingdom  of  nature  was  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine. 
The  Arabians  appear  to  have  paid  direct  worship  to  it 
without  the  intervention  of  any  statue  or  symbol  (Job 
xxxi,  26, 27 ;  Strabo,  xvi,  784),  and  this  simple  style  of 
worship  was  probably  familiar  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
Jews  in  Chaldsea  and  Mesopotamia.  In  Egypt  the  sun 
was  worshipped  under  the  title  of  R(^  or  Ra,  and  not,  as 
was  supposed  by  ancient  writers,  under  the  form  of  Osi- 
ris (Diod.  Sic.  i,  1 1 ;  see  Wilkinson,  A  nc.  Egtfpl.  iv,  289). 
The  name  came  conspicuously  forward  as  the  title  of 
the  kings — Phartioh,  or  rather  Phra,  meaning  "  the  sun" 
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casioned  by  the  form  in  which  the  matter  pre«entB  itself,  day  was  considered  one  of  jovfulnem  because  of  oar 

Propose  to  yourself  to  learn  a  language  which  represents  lord's  resurrection.     Yet  this  'rule  was  not  so  strictly 

itself  to  you  as  a  sea  in  miniature,  with  all  conceivable  i  •    .•       >    ^  ^t.  ^     v  -     \ 

motioJSofswelling  and  floating  objects.    At  one  moment  binding  but  that  when  a  necessary  occasion  required, 

yon  see  something,  the  next  it  disapuears  a^rnin ;  at  one  and  there  was  no  suspicion  of  heretical  per\'er8eue88  or 

moment  yon  think  you  have  got  hold  of  8«.methiiig,and  contempt,  men  might  fast  upon  thia  day  (Jerome,  An. 

[h'aTyou  all  mistikeS"''''        '  "*'''  ^""^  ^  28,  ad  Lucinium  Bceticum), 

"The  study  of  the  Sundanese  is,  for  the  greatest  part.        It  may  here  be  remarked  that  another  custom  waa 

made  more  difficult  bv  the  childishness  which  character-  to  prav  standing  on  the  Lord^s  day,  in  memon'  of  our 

i't;.i''Jt.^*llWn"5M.J!?th«I\°«ovT;i"^^  Ix)rd's' resurrection.  The  great  care  and  concern  of 
a  composition  of  laws  that  a  novice  experiences  an  anx-  .  •••/-«.••  /•  .  «.  .  . 
ions  feeling  on  first  making  acquaintance  with  it— anx-  the  primitive  Chnstians  for  the  rehgious  observance 
iocs,  namely,  whether  he  will  penetrate  with  pleasure  into  of  Sunday  is  seen  in  their  ready  and  constant  attend- 
that  childish  form  of  thinking  and  speaking.  The  fear  ^^ce  upon  all  the  offices  and  solemnities  of  pubUc  wor- 
which  at  this  point  I  entertained  begins  gradually  to  van-  .  •  j  ^u-  *  •  ^«  e  •  a. 
i8h,and  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  speak  and  write  the  »hip,  and  this,  too,  even  in  times  of  persecution;  from 

Sundanese  well,  if  Ood  will  but  blesa  and  prosper  my  an-  their  studious  observance  of  the  vigils,  or  nocturnal  as- 

der taking.        _    .    „        ^      .  .    ,         .    .  ,    ^. ,  semblies  preceding  the  Lord's  day ;  from  their  attend- 

**By-aud-by  I  shall  master  the  vocabulary:  bat  in  this  •  ,  \    •         j  .    . 

I  by  no  means  hurry  myself,  because  othei^se  I  might  »nce,  in  many  places,  upon  sermons  twice  a  day,  and  at 

easily  take  things  for  granted  which,  by  a  closer  insight  evening  prayers;  and  from  the  censures  iniiicted  upon 

intomattersandslgniflcatlons,  I  should  be  obliged  to  nn-  those  who  violated  the  laws  conceniing  the  religions 

learn.    To  anlearn  takes  time,  and  Is  very  anprofltable  -.Ka««»on/»^  #.f  *\^o.  .Uv      tii^  ^^x^Kw-^^^i^^  ^f  ♦!,«  a.w.k. 

for  the  freshness  of  mind  which  is  a  first  r^ulsfte  for  the  obserA-ance  of  the  day.     The  celebration  of  the  eucha- 

study  of  the  Sundanese  langaage."  nst  was  a  standing  part  of  divme  service  every  Lord's 

In  1870  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society's  Report  «\fy'  *°^  every  communicant  was  expected  to  paruke 

shows  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  of  Su  Luke  inThe  ^^^^^l'    ^  ^*?^*!.'"»  ^*'^'-  ^  "'•^-  ^^'  xx,  ch.  ii,  §  9- 

Sundanese,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  onlv  part  printed  !-«;  DK«3tvi,ch.ix,§  2.  .    ^^  .    . 

bv  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci*etv,  while  the  ,    ^Jje  «iode  in  which  the  early  Chnstians  spent  the 

liutch  Bible  Society  has  printed  the  New  Test.,  trans-  ^'^»  ^"^  'f  J!^"*,  **«?=r*^ -^-"^  Dr.  Jamieson  in  his 

Uted  by  Mr.  Coolsma,  who  has  also  translated  the  Old  ^""'^  «^  ^'"^^  ''/'^  PnmUive  Ch-uiums: 
Test.     From  the  lAth  (1878)  Annual  Report  of  the       "  Viewing  the  Lord's  day  as  a  spiritual  festivity,  a  sea- 

n.^»:oi.   -r.^   i?^*«:»«   ii:ki«  o^Uf.r  «,a  S^  *i,«*   «.k«  ^^  1°  which  their  souU  were  specially  to  magnify  the 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  we  sec  that  the  lo^^  ^^^  t^eir  spirits  to  rejoicTiu  Gbd  thelTSaviour. 

Netherlands  Missionary  Union  have  requested  the  Lon-  they  introduced  the  (j^ervices  of  the  day  with  psalmody^ 

don  committee  to  underUke  the  publication  of  Mr.  which  was  followed  bv  select  portions  of  the  prophets, 

noftUmii'ji  traimUtion  of  the   Old  T^t.  »nd  that  thi»  ^^^  gospels,  and  the  epistles,  the  intervals  between  which 

U)0i8roa8  transution  oi  tne  um  i  est,,  ana  tnat  the  were  occupied  by  the  faith fhl  in  private  devotions.    The 

committee  have  resolved  to  pnnt  the  book  of  Genesis  plan  of  (service,  in  short,  resembled  what  was  followed  in 

on  receiving  satisfactory  reports  as  to  the  reception  of  that  of  the  vigiln,  though  there  were  si»me  important  dif- 

Mr. Coolsma's  New-Test,  translation,     (a P.)  'Tu ^S**- '^}^^^\ ^if  **^"  ^a'Z  describe.    The  men  praved 

A«i.  v^v  ouM»  oAcn-         ^     o     «  v*^*v  ^tjh  ||,gj|.  heads  bare,  and  the  women  were  veiled,  as  be- 

Annrlair     T  Nnm^  nnd  Chnnnp  nfDnu     <^iinf1flv  in  *^^°*«  **>®  modesty  of  their  sex,  both  standing— a  potiitltm 

OUnaay.    l.  ^ame  ana  LtMnge  of  />^fly.— sunda\  is  deemed  the  most  decent,  and  suited  to  their  exalted  iio- 

the  name  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  adopted  by  the  tions  of  the  weekly  solemnity— with  their  eyes  lifted  up 

first  Christians  from  the  Roman  calendar  (Lat.  Die*  to  heaven  and  their  hands  extended  In  the  form  of  a 

Solis\  Day  of  the  Sun,  so  called  because  it  was  dedi-  cn>ss.  the  better  to  keen  them  in  remembrance  of  Him 

j\    ..^  .  .      7^,  rni.    riu  •  »•  whose  death  had  o|>ened  up  the  way  of  access  to  the  di- 

caied  to  the  worship  of  the  sun.     The  Chnstians  rein-  vine  presence.    The  reading  of  the  sacred  volume  consti- 

terpreted  the  heathen  name  as  implying  the  Sun  of  tuted  an  important  and  indi^ipensable  part  of  the  observ- 

Kighteousness  with  reference  to  his  "'arising"  (Mai.  iv,  n;"ce;  and,  effectually  to  impress  it  on  the  memorie.*  of 

o\      I*  »..<>  -io«  ««iu^  /»,•«-  i>^.»%  rn^».  ^r  n^l,.A\  k«  the  audience,  the  lessons  were  always  short  and  of  fre- 

2).     It  was  also  called  Dies  Panu  {Day  of  Bread),  be-  qn^„t  recurrence.    Besides  the  Scriptures,  they  were  ac- 

cause  it  was  an  early  custom  to  break  bread  on  that  customed  to  read  aloud  several  other  books  for  the  edifl- 

day.    It  is  called,  also,  the  Lord's  day,  its  sacred  observ-  cation  and  interest  of  the  people  — such  as  treatises  on 

nno^A  heirnr  P«tnprifl11v  in  his  honor  The  AnosflPf)  thnm-  ^®  illustration  of  Christian  morals  by  some  pastor  of  em- 
ances  Deing  especiaiij  m  ms  nonor.  i  ne  apostles  tnera-  j„g„^  reputation  and  piety,  or  letters  from  foreign  church- 
selves  introduced  the  religious  observance  of  Sunday,  ea  containing  an  account  of  the  state  and  progress  of  the 
meeting  for  divine  service  (Acts  xx,  7;  1  Cor.  xvi,  2),  Gospel.    Thin  part  of  the  service  — most  neccswiry  and 

.nd  the  opposition  in  the  Chn,.i»  Church  to  .Iud.i.m  ;;:i^»?^„7UriTn«*cnr,HiS,'j!l'^HriLr™^^^^^ 

early  led  to  the  substitution  of  Sunday  for  the  Sabbath;  ed  at  first  by  the  presiding  minister,  but  was  afterwarda 

and  in  the  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Magnesians  it  is  devolved  on  an  officer  appointed  for  that  object,  who. 

presupposed  that  even  the  Jews  who  had  come  over  to  :^^«"  proceeding  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  if  it  related 

r<u*:<.l:...:».,  ..i^r.f».i   *k«   o-««  ».»».v»«       g^   c*.«  .  to  any  part  of  the  history  of  Jesus,  exclaimed  aloud  to 

Christianity  adopted  the  same  custom.     See  Syna-  the  people,  ^  Stand  up :  the  gospels  are  about  to  be  read  ;• 

GOOUK.  and  then  always  commenced  with  'Thus  saith  the  Lord.* 

Sunday  began,  in  1064,  at  nones  (8  P.M.)  on  Sat-  They  assumed  this  attitude,  not  only  from  a  conviction 

nnliiv  And  U^tod  until  MoMiUv      In  QQA  niir;«jhmnAr«i  ^^^^  "  ^^'^^  ***®  ™'^^^  rcHoectful  posture  in  which  to  lislen 

uniay  anti  lasted  until  Monaa>.     in  yy4  parishioners  ^^  j^e  counsels  of  the  King  of  kings,  but  with  a  view  to 

were  required  to  attend  even-stmg  and  noctunis  on  Sat-  keep  alive  the  attention  of  the  people— an  object  which, 

urdav.     In  6%  the  I>ord's  dav  was  reckoned  from  even-  i"  «*»rae  churches,  was  sought  to  be  gained  by  the  minis- 

ing  -to  eveninR,  but  in  958 'from  Saturday  none,  till  Kl^'^^il'^  P*  TJ^Ifc^^' a^'-tSe^X^SS^e^^ 

light  on  Monday  morning.      Islips  Constitutions  and  founded  for  the  most  part  on  the  la»»t  portion  of  Scripture 

the  Councils  of  Atx  (789),  Frejus  (791),  and  Frankfort  that  was  read,  were  short,  plain,  and  extemporary  exhor- 

(794)  assign  as  the  cause  that  vesr)ers  are  the  first  of-  tftt'»n»^'  designed  chiefly  to  stir  up  the  miuds  of  the  brer  h- 

A        r  .u  'PI  1-        1..     !•*•  *!.  .  ren  by  way  of  remembrance,  and  always  prefaced  by  the 

fice  of  the  morrow.      The  medineval  tradition  was  that  salutation,  ♦  l»eace  be  unto  you.'    As  they  were  very  /hori, 

our  Lord  was  Inirn  on  Sunday,  baptized  on  Tuesday,  sometimes  not  extending  to  more  than  eight  or  ten  ntiu- 

and  began  his  fast  on  Wednesday.  "^««'  duration,  several  of  them  were  delivered  at  a  di«t, 

n    J? .^y^o.- .-/,•««/ /i;.-^«.r...^  ..>/*«  n^,.     tk«.  «^.,-->  ""^  ^*»<*  preacher  was  usually  the  pastor  of  the  place, 

.  Lcclesuisttcal  Observance  of  the  Day.-The  conse-  though  he  sometimes,  at  his  flincrctVon,  invited  a  Avanl 

cratton  of  Sunday  m  a  special  manner  to  religious  em-  ger,  or  one  of  hi»  brethren  known  to  possess  the  talent 

ployments  and  the  abstaining  from  all  worldly  busi-  "f  public  npeaking,  to  adtlrew  the  assembly.    The  close 

ness  was  esUblished  bv  a  synovial  law  (canon  29,  Conn-  fl'ljiH'YTn'i  tft'J,w.l^^^'£S  '^Ztolr^^t}^\]^o^^^ 

.,    ^-       ,.      .      .^,_    ;  •  .    •        /■       11  ^.   .    •  tne  bencH.  was  the  signal  for  the  public  pravers  to  com- 

cil  of  Laodicea)  with  this  restriction,  that  all  Chnstians  nience.    Previous  to  this  solemn  part  of  the  sei-vice.  h.>w- 

should  abstain  from  worldly  business  if  thev  were  able,  ever,  a  crier  commanded  intidels  of  any  description  that 

In  the  religious  8er\'ices  of'Sundav  we  note  the  follow-  ""^'"'^  ^^^/Tf^"  ^*'  withdraw,  and,  the  doors  being  clos^^l 

,,   tP  ,.  u-i  •.    1   '     *u  *  J  ana  guarded,  the  pastor  proceeded  to  pronounce  a  prayer, 

mg:  all  fasting  was  prohibited  on  that  day,  even  m  ti,e  burden  of  which  was  made  to  bear  a  special  reference 

Lent;  Tertullian  {De  Coron.  Mil.  c.  3)  declaring  that  to  the  circumstances  of  the  variom*  clashes  who,  in  tlie 

it  was  accounted  a  crime  to  fast  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  primitive  Church,  were  not  adnaitted  to  a  ftill  parUcipa- 

^,  ..!.•»•  11  •     ^u  •     1  •  tioti  In  the  privilegei*  of  the  faithfhl.    First  of  all.  he 

other  authonties  were  equally  severe  m  their  denunci-  prayed,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  company  of  believ^S^ 

ations.     The  reason  Cor  this  observance  was  that  the  for  the  catechumens — ^young  persons,  or  recent  couverta 
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at  midnight  between  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  ends  System, — It  was  not  till  near  the  dose  of  the  18th 

with  the  next  midnight.  tuiy  that  the  modem  system  of  Sunday-school  instruo 

In  Francei  during  the  Revolution,  when  the  Chris-  tion  took  its  rise.  Although  in  numerous  instances  pre* 
tian  calendar  was  abolished  and  the  decade  substituted  viuusly  catechization  had  been  practiced  on  the  Lord's 
for  the  week,  every  tenth  day  was  made  a  rest-day,  day,  and  in  several  cases  individuals  remote  from  each 
and  its  observance  was  enforced  by  a  law  (17  Therroi-  other  in  time  and  locality  had  assembled  children  for 
dor,  an.  vi)  which  required  the  public  offices,  schools,  instruction  on  that  day,  yet  nothing  like  a  general  sys* 
workshops,  stores,  etc,  to  be  closed,  and  prohibited  sales  tem  of  teaching  the  young  on  Sundays,  whether  in  seo- 
except  of  eatables  and  medicines,  and  public  labor  ex-  ular  or  religious  learning,  was  known  prior  to  17801. 
cept  in  the  country  during  seed-time  and  harvest.  The  system  that  then  arose  was  purely  philanthropic 
When  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  restored,  Sunday  was  in  its  design,  and  in  its  origin  contemplated  only  local 
recognised  in  the  Code  Napoleon  (art.  25,  260).  The  results.  From  an  early  period  in  the  17th  century,  pin- 
law  of  Nov.  18, 1814,  prohibiting  ordinary  labor,  traffic,  making  had  been  an  important  industry  in  the  old  city 
etc.,  and  declared  by  the  courts  in  1838  and  1845  to  be  of  Gloucester,  £ngland.  This  manufacture  employed 
still  in  force,  is,  practically,  a  dead  letter.  great  numbers  of  small  children,  not  only  residents  of 

In  Switzerland  recent  legislation  has  granted  to  rail-  the  place,  but  gathered  in  from  surrounding  regions, 

way  employes  and  all  government  office-holders  at  least  Vast  numbers  of  these  children  were  wholly  uneducated, 

one  Sunday  in  every  three ;  and  still  further  restriction  and,  being  without  parental  restraint  or  moral  supervis* 

of  Sunday  labor  is  being  sought  in  some  of  the  cantons,  ion,  they  naturally  fell  into  gross  disorder  and  immond- 

The  question  is  agitated  in  Belgium  and  Germany  of  ity,  especially  on  Sundays,  when  the  factories  were  not 

better  protection  by  law  of  Sunday  rest  for  operatives,  in  operation.     The  first  person  who  undertook  to  rem- 

See  Cox,  Literature  of  JSab.  Question  (Edinb.  1865);  edy  this  distressing  state  of  things  was  Mr.  Robert 

Amer.Law  Rev.  voL  ii;  Prot,  Episcopal  Quar,  Rev,  voL  Raikes  (q.  v.),  a  printer  residing  in  Gloucester,  and  a 

vii;  Hopkins,  Sabbath  and  Free  [nstUuiions,  in  doc  29  member  of  the  Church  of  England.     He  found  four  per* 

of  N.  Y.  Sabbath  Committee;  Judge  W.  Allen,  opinion  sons  who  had  been  accustomed  to  instruct  children  in 

in  Lindenmiiller  vs.  The  People,  33  Barbour,  548 ;  Hes-  reading,  and  engaged  their  services  to  receive  and  in- 

scy,  Bampton  lectures  (1860);    Schaff,  Anglo^Atntr,  struct  such  children  as  he  should  send  to  them  every 

Sabbath  (1863).     See  Sabbath.  Sunday.     The  children  were  to  go  soon  after  ten  in  the 

-,       ,         -              -,.    -   ___       _^   .  morning,  and  stay  till  twelve.     They  were  then  to  go 

Sunday.  Jons,  or  Shah-Wun-DaJs.  was  a  na-  ^        ^„j  „^„„^  ,^          ,„j  after  reading  a  1cm,S^ 

.ve  Indian,  born  in  New  \ork  State  ■">'!'"«>•    "e  be-  ^^      ^^^  ^^  ^  conducted  to  Church.     A(ter  Chureh 

onged  to  the  M.».»a«ga  section  of  the  Ojibway  na-  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  enaploved  in  repeating  the  catechism 

tion,  and  when  a  voung  man  he  served  in  the  British  ^.,,v  ,r   iv     «           i  *u      *    u    j-     •     ^     '^u 

•    ..  .u    IT  •.  J  »:i.  .         TT                     *  J  •  till  half  after  five,  and  then  to  be  dismissed  with  an  m- 

army  airainst  the  United  States.     He  was  converted  in  .      ^.      .         ^            •*!.     i.       i  •              •           i  u 

,o»/       ,    u    .1      r»                    '  ..  A      11  junction  to  go  home  without  making  a  noise,  and  by 

1826,  and  shortlv  after  was  appointed  a  leader  among  ^               ^  *» ,      •    *u     *-^  *.      rru-           ..x^              i 

.1-             _.  J  11*11     Ml    1  J-           Ti           ..u         !•    .  no  means  to  plav  m  the  streeL     This  was  the  general 

the  converted  Uellev.Uc  Indiana     He  was  the  earliest  ^,,^,.^^  ^^  ^^  riguUtions  a.  suted  hv  Mi;  Raikes,  in 

evangeh,^  pioneer  U.  the  tr.b«  on  the  north  watera  hu  celebrated  let^r  of  June  6, 1784.  which  concliisircly 

of  Lakes  Huron  and  Supenor.    In  1832  he  was  received  ..     ..^      ,.           ^,         •  •     1        r\.i.     o     j          u     i 

.  ^    ,.     ^     -                ',             J  •     I  •     lootf       A  *v  identifies  him  as  the  originator  of  the  Sundav-school 

into  the  Conference  and  was  ordained  m  1836,  and  the  ^ 

same  vear  accompanied  Rev.  William  Lord  to  England  Aur^v            j*..u                 r*i^ 

,  •  ,  ,,           '     -     .    .             .          .     .        *>      ,  As  has  often  happened  in  other  cases  of  great  results 

to  plead  the  cause  of  missions,  and  remained  a  year  at    - ,i  u     •     •         *u        u         u  • 

,.   •         ,        .  ,             _    rV-       ••..•111  from  small  begmnuigs,  there  have  been  various  en- 

that  work.     A  large  part  of  his  ministerial  labor  was  .        _  ..    /•     .u        •  •       r  e      i         u    i      ^        i- 

r        J       J     Ju     1-      .•        r  r»       ^tr^ii-       r*  deavors  to  fix  thc  oHgiu  of  Siindav-Bchools  at  earlier 

perf.»rmed  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  William  Case;  .    .      .         .         ^  .     .            Although  it  is  not 

and  h^  had  charge  of  AldcrviUe,  Rice  and  Mud  Lake,  ',.«     i^  .       *  i  r  u      •    •»    •               i                *  *u 

and  Muncietown  ^ircaits.    He  died  Dec  14. 1875.    Se^  ;»'fficult  u,  estahhsh  priority  in  several  cases,  yet  there 

Mimle,  of, he  Ontario  Con/a-ence,  1870,  p.  12.  is  no  other  insunce  of  an  actual  hunday-school  from 

*^                          .^          t         »  I  which  continuity  or  serial  connection  can  be  traced 

Sunday-school.  Among  the  moilem  develop-  down  to  the  present  time.  If,  therefore,  mere  priority 
ments  of  Christianity,  Sunday -schocls,  and  what  is  were  in  question,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  back  to 
known  as  the  Sunday-school  enterprise,  are  prominent,  the  period  of  Moses,  under  whom  the  catechetical  sys- 
To  persons  familiar  with  their  objects  and  the  script-  temof  the  Jews  was  appointed,  culminating  in  the  grand 
ural  precepts  by  which  they  are  sanctioned,  it  seems  sabbaticalyear(Deut.xxxi,  10-13).  But  as  it  is  not  the 
strange  that  so  long  a  period  elapsed  before  they  came  origin  of  catechization  (q.  v.)  which  is  under  considera- 
into  actual  existence.  That  a  leading  duty  of  the  Church  tion,  but  rather  of  that  form  of  catechization  which,  in 
was  to  teach  all  nations  was  made  plain  in  the  great  modem  times,  is  known  as  the  Sunday-school  system,  it 
commission  of  our  Lord  to  his  disciples.  That  little  is  safe  to  accept  the  general  verdict  of  history',  accord- 
children  were  included  in  the  scope  of  that  commission  ing  to  which  Robert  Raikes  is  recognised  as  its  founder, 
was  evident  from  the  great  Teacher's  own  command  to  When  once  the  idea  of  Sunday  instruction  for  thc  ig- 
*'  sufier  little  children  to  come  unto  him  and  forbid  them  norant  children  of  Great  Britain  was  fairly  developed, 
not,"  as  well  as  from  his  imprei»ive  charge  to  Peter,  it  was  seen  to  have  not  only  great  intrinsic  merit,  but 
**  Feed  ray  lambs."  While  evidence  is  not  lacking  to  perfect  adaptation  to  other  places.  Hence  the  schools 
indicate  that  the  Christians  of  the  apostolic  age  both  of  Mr.  Raikes  soon  began  to  be  imitated  in  all  direc- 
comprehended  the  duty  enjoined  by  our  Lord  and  illus-  tions,  with  results  of  the  most  encouraging  character, 
trated  it  in  adaptation  to  their  circumstances,  yet  there  A  Sunday-school  Society  was  formed  in  London,  and,  in 
are  too  many  proofs  that  in  the  centuries  immediately  various  ways,  so  general  an  interest  was  awakened  on 
following,  that  duty  fell  into  abuse  and  neglect  amid  the  subject  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  Sunday- 
the  rapidly  growing  corruptions  of  the  Church.  The  schools  were  commenced  in  nearly  every  part  of  Eng- 
ceremonious  catechetical  system  of  the  4th  and  5th  cen-  land.  They  did  not,  however,  become  wiiversal,  nor  in 
turies  was  a  labored  but  poor  apology  for  that  neglect,  the  largest  degree  useful,  until  a  higher  idea  tlian  that 
and  when  it  came  to  an  end  no  substitute  was  left  in  its  of  mere  philanthropy  became  embodied  in  them.  The 
place.  Hundreds  of  yeara  then  went  by  without  any  plan  of  employing  hired  teachers  not  only  made  it  nec- 
general  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Church  for  tlie  religious  essary  to  raise  large  amounts  of  money,  but  necessarily 
instruction  of  children.  Following  the  Reformation  of  placed  a  limit  upon  their  extension  and  permanence, 
the  16th  century  catechization  in  the  elements  of  Script-  Besides,  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  the  best  quality 
ure  doctrine  was  gradually  introduced  into  most  of  the  of  teaching  by  any  appeal  to  mercenary  motives.  In 
Protestant  churches,  but  it  was  rarely  extended  to  any  discussing  this  subject  at  a  comparatively  early  period 
beyond  the  recognised  children  of  the  Church.  of  the  history  of  Sunday-schools,  the  Rev.  John  Angell 

1.  Oru/in  and  Early  History  of  the  Suiuiay- school  James  said:  '*  Hireling  teachers  can  scarcely  be  expect- 
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cd  to  poMM  either  the  zeal  or  the  ability  of  those  who 
noir  engage  in  the  work  from  motives  of  pure  benevo- 
ieooe.    Gratuitous  instruction  was  an  astonishing  im- 
piorement  of  the  system,  and  which  does  not  appear  to 
bare  entered  into  the  views  of  its  benevolent  author. 
'If  we  were  asked,*  says  a  writer  in  the  Sundatf'school 
RipotUoryf  'whose  name  stood  next  to  that  of  Robert 
Baikes  in  the  annals  of  Sunday-fwhools,  we  should  say, 
the  person  who  first  came  forward  and  voluntarily  prof- 
fered hia  exertions,  his  time,  and  his  talents  to  the  in- 
ftnctkm  of  the  young  and  the  poor;  since  an  imita- 
ttoo  of  his  example  has  been  the  great  cause  of  the 
pRMDt  flourishing  state  of  these  institutions,  and  of  all 
that  future  additional  increase  which  may  be  reasonably 
mtidpated.*'' 

While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  fix  upon  any  one  per- 
aoD  as  having  been  the  first  to  commence  gratuitous  ef- 
fort in  the  teaching  of  Sunday-schools,  it  b  not  diflicult 
to  determine,  from  the  history  of  the  times,  who  was 
probably  more  instrumental  than  any  other  man  in 
cstab&hing  and  diffusing  the  system  of  gratuitous  and 
Christian  instruction  in  those  schools.  It  was  the  liev. 
John  Wesley,  who,  for  more  than  thirty  years  prior  to 
the  first  Sunday-school  of  Kaikes,  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  taembling  children  in  various  parts  of  England  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  instruction.  It  was  he  who, 
having  recorded  in  bis  journal,  July  18,  1784,  that  he 
found  Sunday-schools  springing  up  wherever  he  went, 
tlw  recorded  these  memorable,  if  not  prophetic,  words : 
**  Perhaps  (iod  may  have  a  deeper  end  therein  than  men 
tre  aware  of.  Who  knows  but  some  of  these  schools 
nty  become  nurseries  for  Christians  V**  From  that  time 
fi>rward  notices  of  Sunday-schools  were  frequent  in  his 
journals.  The  f«>ll<)wing  is  a  brief  specimen :  "  July  27, 
1787.— We  went  on  to  Bolton.  Here  are  eight  hundred 
poor  children  taught  in  onr  Sunday-schools,  by  about 
*»Rhtr  mastery,  wh<»  receive  no  pay  but  what  they  are 
t"  receive  from  their  great  Master.**  This  record  cor- 
''■'H^'nduto  the  statement  made  in  Mylcs's  History  of  the 
^yk  calUd  Methodists  (Lond.  1 803).  Having  referred 
to  Sunday-schools  as  an  excellent  institution  begun  by 
Mr.  Raikes,  the  author  says,  "  Mr.  Wesley  no  sooner 
i^ttrd  of  it  than  he  approved  of  iL  He  published  an 
^conntofit  in  the  Arminian  Magaziue  for  January', 
1785, and  exhorted  his  societies  to  imitate  this  laudable 
»am{de.  They  took  his  advice.  laboring,  hard-work- 
ing men  and  women  began  to  instruct  their  neighbors' 
chiUreD,  and  to  go  with  them  to  the  house  of  God  on 
the  Loid's  day.**  Whatever  was  done  by  others,  the 
Methodists,  from  the  beginning,  practiced  only  gratu- 
rt^^instraction  in  their  Sunday-schools.  By  them  the 
''iDe  institution  and  modes  of  instruct  if  »n  were  simulta- 
B^^^r  introduced  into  the  United  States  of  America, 
^^  bishop  A^ury,  who  sustained  to  the  American 
Methodist  societies  a  similar  relation  to  that  of  Mr. 
Weslpy  in  England. 

^  early  as  the  year  1784  the  following  paragraph 
*••  incorporated  in  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Kpis' 
»^  Church: 

r]^At  shall  we  do  for  the  rising  generation  f  Who  will 
»hor  for  them  ?  Let  him  who  is  zenlons  for  God  nnd  the 
*J]"  of  men  b^u  now.  1.  Where  there  are  ten  children 
wtMpe  parents  are  in  society,  meet  them  nt  leHst  nn  hour 
*J*7week.  i.  Tnlk  with  them  every  lime  y«>n  pee  any 
"Borne.  8.  Prny  in  earnest  for  them.  4.  Dllljrenily  lu- 
^ct  and  vehemently  exhort  nil  psrents  nt  their  owu 
"'*»ea.  5.  Preach  exprc(>i*ly  on  education.'* 

In  sequence  of  this  mandatory  rule,  addressed  prima* 
n|y  to  ministers,  but  involving  the  co-operation  of  the 
^^,  Sonday-schools  were  established  in  many  places. 
^  one  of  those  schools  a  very  definite  and  satisfactory 
iccord  was  made.     It  was  taught  in  1786,  In  Hanover 
0)nnty,ya.,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Crenshaw,  who, 
is  1827,  forty-<Hie  years  later,  was  a  living  witness  of 
tke  fact,  aa  wai  abo  the  Rev.  John  Charleston,  a  minis- 
ter of  thirty-nine  yeara^  service  in  the  Church,  who  had 
been  eonverted  in  that  school  (Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M. 
E.  Clvrel).     Further  historic  evidence  of  the  early 


adoption  of  organized  Sunday-school  effort  by  the 
Church  referred  to  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  persecu- 
tion arose  on  account  of  its  endeavors  to  instruct  the 
colored  children  of  the  South.  In  Charleston,  S.  C,  the 
Rev.  George  Daughaday  "  was  severely  beaten  on  the 
head,  and  subsequently  had  water  pumped  on  him  from 
a  public  cistern,  for  the  crime  of  conducting  a  Sabbath- 
school  for  the  benefit  of  the  African  children  in  that  vi- 
cinity.** Nevertheless,  the  Methodist  Conference,  which 
met  in  Charleston  in  February*,  1790,  resolved  to  con- 
tinue the  work.  Its  minute  on  the  subject  was  in  these 
words: 

*'  Quea.  What  can  be  done  to  Instruct  poor  children, 
white  and  black,  to  read  f 

^^Ans.  Let  us  labor,  as  the  heart  and  soni  of  one  man, 
to  establish  Sunday-schools  In  or  near  the  pisce  of  pub- 
lic worship.  Let  persons  be  api)ointed  by  the  bisnopf 
elders,  deacons,  or  preachers,  to  teach  gratvi  all  thst  will 
attend,  and  have  a  capacity  to  learn. . .  .  The  Council  shall 
compile  a  proper  school-book  to  teach  them  learning  and 
piety." 

At  the  period  of  the  origin  of  Sunday-schools  the  Meth* 
odist  Episcopal  Church  found  one  of  its  principal  fields^ 
of  action  in  the  Southern  States,  being  drawn  thither 
by  the  great  spiritual  destitution  of  the  inhabitants. 
But  it  is  easy  to  understand  that,  owing  to  the  sparse- 
ness  of  the  population  and  to  other  reasons,  the  condi- 
tion of  that  region  was  not  favorable  to  the  rapid  de- 
velopment and  permanent  establishment  of  Sunday- 
schools.  The  same  thing  was,  to  some  extent,  true 
of  the  entire  United  States,  owing  to  the  general  ex- 
haustion of  the  countr}'  following  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  a  newly 
organized  government.  Hence  nearly  or  quite  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  passed  by  before  Sunday-schools  be- 
came common  in  either  the  Southern  or  Northern  States. 

Meantime  they  had  been  making  steady  and  success- 
ful progress  in  Great  Britain,  where  they  were  promoted 
by  two  classes  of  agencies,  the  philanthropic  and  the 
religious.  Chi'ing  to  the  low  state  of  public  education 
in  that  country,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  were 
wholly  dependent  upon  Suuday-schooln  for  the  first  ele- 
ments of  instruction.  Hence  reading  and  writing  were 
universally  taught  in  the  Sunday-schools — the  former 
as  essential  to  the  perusal  of  the  Word  of  God  or  the 
Catechism,  which  from  the  first  were  the  text-books 
for  all  pupils  able  to  use  them. 

Although  much  and  well-rewarded  effort  was  put 
forth  in  behalf  of  Sunday-schools  from  purely  philan- 
thropic motives,  yet  the  greatest  progress  made  by  them 
and  the  highest  results  secured  through  them  wore  in 
sequence  of  avowed  and  consistent  religious  effort. 
When,  at  length,  this  species  of  effort  became  general, 
Sunday-schools  assumed  a  position  of  importance  and 
of  promise  not  before  realized.  About  the  ssme  period 
they  began  to  develop  what  may  be  called  their  cumu- 
lative power.  This  was  seen  when  the  first  generation 
of  Sunday-school  scholars  had  grown  up  to  become 
teachers,  and  felt  themselves  moved  to  do  for  others 
what  had  been  done  for  them.  In  this  manner  the 
teaching  force  in  Sunday-schools  became  greatly  aug- 
mented. Besides,  cases  were  not  rare  in  which  the 
grown-up  scholars  of  Sunday-schools  became  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  while  others,  continuing  in  sc>culur  life, 
became  prominent  men  in  businetts  and  in  society.  Tho 
strong  and  effective  support  rendered  by  such  persons, 
as  well  as  by  many  others  of  less  prominence,  ^ave  a 
new  ini|)etus  to  the  Sunday-school  enterprise,  which  has 
been  enlarging  and  repeating  itself  ever  since. 

The  enlistment  of  the  press  as  an  auxiliary  to  Sun- 
day-schools was  an  event  of  great  importance.  For  a 
considerable  f>eriod  Sunday-school  work  was  done  at  a 
great  disadvantage  for  lack  of  suitable  books  of  all  kinds, 
not  excepting  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1804, 
and  subsequently  of  numerous  other  societies  for  the 
publication  and  diffusion  of  the  Word  of  God,  tended  to 
a  general  supply  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  forms  and  at 
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prices  adapted  to  extensive  use  in  Sunday-schools.    Be- 
sides Testaments,  Bibles,  and  elementary  instruction- 
books,  the  Hrnt  publications  iutroiUiced  extensively  into 
Sunday-schools  were  called  rewani-books,  on  account 
of  their  being  presented  to  children  as  an  encourage- 
ment f(tr  punctual  and  regular  attendance  and  for  the 
memorization  of  lessons.     At  first  thev  were  tracts  and 
8tory-btK)ks,  in  paper  (jDvers,  of  very  inferior  quality,  no 
others  being  attainable.   About  IHIO  the  Hcligious  Tract 
Society  of  London  began  issuing  children'^  >K)oks,  pre- 
pared and  printed  specially  with  reference  to  Sunday- 
school  patronage.   The  demand  for  such  books  increased 
in  the  ratio  of  their  production,  so  that  other  religious 
societies,  and  even  miscellaneous  publishers,  found  it  to 
their  interest  to  provide  them.     At  length  the  idea  of 
introducing  circulating -libraries  into  Sunday-schools 
-came  into  vogue,  and  with  it  a  still  greater  publication 
•of  books  designed  for  juvenile  reading,  and  also  for  the 
instruction  and  aid  of  teachers. 

There  are  no  data  for  accurately  tracing  the  numer- 
ical growth  of  Sunday-schools  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
their  history.  Nevertheless,  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that 
some  of  the  workers  of  those  days  were  not  inattentive 
to  the  broader  aspects  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  It  was  estimated  by  the  Sunday-school 
Society  of  London,  in  1786,  that  within  five  years  after 
the  opening  of  Kaikes's  first  school  250,000  scholars  had 
been  enrolled  in  the  schools  then  established.  About 
forty  years  later  (1827)  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union  estimated  that  the  aggregate  number  of  scholars 
enrolled  in  the  Sunday-schools  of  different  countries  was 
1,250,000. 

II.  Tlw,  Second  Period  of  the  Sutiday-srhool  Enter- 
prise, — This  enterprise,  at  the  present  writing,  has  bad 
a  recognised  existence  of  about  one  hundred  years.  In 
considering  its  history,  it  seems  proper  to  divide  its  first 
century  into  two  periods  of  fifty  years  each.  The  first, 
which  has  been  summarily  sketched  above,  may  be  de- 
nominated its  initial  and  formative  period.  The  sec- 
ond, now  closing,  constitutes  its  period  of  adolescence. 
We  must  look  to  the  future  for  its  full  development 

Owing  to  causes  noticed  above,  it  was  not  earlier  than 
from  1825  to  1830  that  the  Sunday-school  cause  came 
generally  and  prominently  before  the  American  public. 
Between  the  years  named  two  leading  Sunday-school 
unions  (q.  v.)  were  organized — one  in  Philadelphia  and 
one  in  New  York.  About  that  time  several  great  pub- 
lishing societies  were  established  that  have  given  much 
auxiliary  aid  to  Sunday-school  efforts.  The  idea  of  re- 
ligious instruction  as  the  one  great  business  of  Sunday- 
achools  had  then  found  universal  acceptance.  The  de- 
velopment of  public  secular  instruction  had  by  that  time 
become  ho  general,  at  least  in  the  Northern  and  Central 
States  of  the  American  Union,  that  Sunday-schools  had 
little  occasion  to  go  out  of  their  proper  sphere.  The 
movement  in  behalf  of  general  e<lucation  in  England 
had  begun,  having  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  re- 
sults of  Sunday-schools.  The  purchase  and  use  of  Sun- 
dav-school  libraries  had  become  common  in  both  coun- 
tries,  and  the  means  of  supplying  them  with  suitable 
books  were  improving.  In  short,  the  Sunday-school 
enterprise  was  fairly  launched,  but  no  more  than  that. 
All  the  general  improvement  and  progress  of  the  inter- 
vening fifty  years,  together  with  the  united  and  consec- 
utive efforts  of  the  multiplied  workers  in  Sunday-schools, 
have  been  needed  to  bring  those  schools  to  the  position 
they  at  prcMent  occupy. 

There  are  two  metho<is  of  indicating  the  progressive 
advance  and  the  actual  results  of  Sundav-schools.  The 
one  is  by  general  statements,  and  the  other  by  the  com- 
parative showing  of  8uch  numerical  statistics  as  may  be 
found  trustworthy.  As  neither  of  iliese  modes  is  fully 
adequate,  both  will  here  be  employed  to  a  limited  extent, 
in  order  that  they  may  as  far  as  ixtssibic  supplement 
each  other.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  Sunday-schools 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  branch  of 
Church  action,  not  merely  in  England  and  America, 


but  throughout  the  Protestant  world,  whether  in  home 
or  mission  fields.  They  have  also  been  adopted  by  Ro« 
man  Catholics  and  Jews  in  Protestant  countries.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  influence  of  Sunday-schools  in  the  last* 
I  named  bodies,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  great  majority 
of  all  the  ministers,  missionaries,  and  communicants  of 
all  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  world  are  at  this  time 
the  alumni  of  Sunday-schools,  and,  as  such,  their  active 
friends  and  supporters.  The  recognised  necessities  of 
these  schools  have  given  rise  to  important  changes  in 
church  architecture,  by  which  nearly  every  church  is 
provided  with  accommodations  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young  in  graded  classes,  ranging  from  infancy  up- 
wards. They  have  called  into  existence  not  only  an 
extensive  literature,  but  also  a  varied  psalmody,  con- 
templating the  special  tastes  and  wants  of  the  young. 
While  in  England  they  have  been  chiefly  limited  to  the 
poorer  and  middle  classes  of  the  people,  in  the  United 
States  they  have  claimed,  and  in  fact  assumed,  a  rela- 
tion to  public  (week-day)  schools  corresponding  to  that 
which  the  Sabbath  holds  to  the  secular  davs  of  the 
week.  In  this  relation  they  seek  to  supplement  public 
and  general  education  with  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
fluences of  Christianity.  In  this  view,  they  secure  the 
attendance  of  scholars  from  the  higher  as  well  as  lower 
classes  of  the  community,  and  enlist  for  their  instruc- 
tion a  quality  of  talent  and  an  amount  of  effort  w^hich 
money  could  never  hire. 

In  passing  from  general  though  significant  state- 
ments like  these  to  such  showings  as  may  be  made  in 
figures,  it  seems  necessary  to  explain  that  Sunday- 
school  statistics,  as  minute  and  comprehensive  as  are 
now  seen  to  be  desirable,  are  very  difficult  to  obtain  on 
a  large  scale.  Only  in  rare  instances  have  govern- 
ments been  interested  to  collect  them,  and  compara- 
tively few  of  the  promoters  of  Sunday-schools  have  so 
far  recognised  their  importance  as  to  take  the  requisite 
steps  for  securing  them.  Consequently,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  has  not  been  a  uniformity  of  method 
and  the  extent  of  co-operation  necessary  to  making  up 
comprehensive  exhibits  of  numbers  and  results.  The 
most,  therefore,  that  has  been  up  to  this  time  possible 
in  the  way  of  such  exhibits  has  been  to  form  estimates 
based  upon  accurate  statistics  taken  within  certain  dis- 
tricts or  churches,  and  extending  t  he  pro  rata  outward. 
About  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  an  effort  was 
made  in  England,  under  government  sanction,  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  and  attendance  of  the  Sunday-schools 
of  that  country.  On  a  given  Sunday  (March  30, 1851) 
the  Sunday-schools  of  England  and  Wales  were  simul- 
taneously inspected;  and  there  were  found  in  23,514 
schools,  302,000  teachers  and  2,280,000  scholars.  The 
number  of  children  enrolled  as  scholars  was  2,407,409, 
or  about  three  fifths  of  the  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  enumerated  by  the  census 
taken  within  the  same  limits.  A  similar  proportion  of 
children  in  American  Sunday-schools  at  the  same  pe- 
riod would  have  reached  the  number  of  3,000,000.  If 
to  those  aggregates  the  probable  number  of  Sunday- 
schools  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  other  countries  at  the 
same  date  be  added,  it  seems  safe  to  believe  that  there 
were  in  Sunday-schools  throughout  the  world,  at  the 
end  of  1850,  not  less  than  6,000,000  schokrs.  Similar 
estimates  made  at  the  end  of  another  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury' indicate  that  at  the  end  of  1875  there  were  in  oper^ 
ation  in  all  countries  110,000  Sunday-schools,  embrac- 
ing 1,500,000  teachers  and  10.000,000  scholars.  One 
statistician  of  some  prominence  has  since  estimated 
that  there  are  in  the  United  States  alone  not  less  than 
81,858  Sunday-schools  and  r>,81M;.r)l»r)  scholars.  On  that 
basis  the  above  aggregate  for  all  countries  might  be 
enlarged.  To  illustrate  the  thoroughness  with  which 
Sunday-school  statistics  are  taken  by  at  least  one  of 
the  American  churches,  and  also  the  instructiveneas  of 
such  statistics  when  taken  through  a  series  of  years,  we 
subjoin  the  official  summary  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal  Church  for  the  year  1878:  Sunday-schools,  19,904; 
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Sonday-Khool  officers  and  teachers,  212,442 ;  scholars, 
l^Sll^**;  scholars  over  fifteen  years  of  ape,  493,704; 
Mholtrs  under  fifteen  and  not  in  infant  clashes,  445,502; 
scbulars  in  infant  classes,  27(),553 ;  average  attendance, 
96'i^75;  Tolumcs  in  Sun<iay-8choul  libraries,  1,911,2H3; 
annual  expenses  of  the  schools,  |i516,87().94) ;  contribu- 
tii^s  to  the  Sunday-school  Union  for  establishing  new 
and  aiding  poor  schools,  $32,968.27 ;  officers  and  teachers 
whu  were  communicants  in  the  C'hurch,  169«993 ;  schol- 
ars who  were  communicants,  302,145;  conversions  in 
connection  with  the  Sunday-schools,  77,644.  The  total 
membership  of  the  Church  at  the  same  period  was 
1,688,783,  or  35.000  less  than  the  a^cgregate  numl)er  of 
teschen  and  scholars  in  the  Sunday-schools.  A  retro- 
spective comparison  of  the  increase  of  meml>er8  in  the 
aanM  Church  from  year  to  year  shows  a  striking  cor- 
respondence to  the  number  of  reported  conversions  in 
the  Sandav  -  schools.     To  the  extent  that  the  above 
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Statistics  may  be  considered  representative  of  the  con- 
dition and  work  of  Sutidav  -  schools  in  the  American 
churches,  they  render  superfluous  any  argument  to 
prove  the  magnitude  of  that  work  and  its  auxiliary 
power  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  influence. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  results  of  the  importance 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  sketch  have  naturally  arisen 
from  the  spontaneous  growth  of  Sunday-schools.  On 
the  other  hand  they  are  only  to  be  attributed  to  the 
divine  blessing  upon  the  systematic  and  well-directed 
elTons  of  intelligent  Sunilay-school  workers  extending 
tbnNjgh  successive  years.  In  fact,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  second  half  century  of  Sunday-s(.'hools  had 
paswd  away  before  it  could  be  said  that  these  schools 
were  thoroughly  popular  with  even  the  Christian  pub- 
lic of  America ;  nor  did  they  become  so  without  great 
*bA  (H)ntinoous  exertions  on  the  part  of  enthusiastic 
friends  of  the  cause.  As  one  great  agency  for  accom- 
plishing that  result,  Sunday  -  school  conventions  were 
•appointed  and  held  in  various  places  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances.  There  were  conventions  for 
cities  and  towns,  for  counties,  for  districts,  for  confer- 
ences, and  for  states.  Some  of  them  were  managed  by 
^D|de  denominations  and  some  by  a  union  of  all  <le- 
iMxninationflb  In  these  conventions,  prominent  Sunday- 
«choiil  workers  came  in  contact  with  masses  of  people, 
^luvering  objections,  diffusing  information,  and  stimu- 
latinjr  zeaL  Such  gatherings  gave  an  opportunity  for 
the  discussion  of  new  methods,  and  became  a  great 
*)^»c>'  fur  the  promotion  of  all  real  improvements  in 
the  organization  and  conduct  of  Sunday-schools  even 
w  ibe  remotest  sections  of  the  land.  In  pn>|)ortion  as 
^  Sunday-school  idea  l>ecame  popular,  and  agitation 
in  its  behalf  became  unnecessary,  conventions  of  Sun- 
<J«y-school  friends  and  workers  began  to  take  the  form 
<>f  in^tutes  after  the  analogy  of  teachers'  institutes  de- 
signed to  elevate  the  standard  of  secular  instruction. 
^<Mr  a  long  period  the  most  that  was  thought  possible 
to  be  done  for  the  higher  training  and  special  instruc- 
"*>  of  Sanday-scliool  teachers,  was  sought  to  be  ac- 
<*njpliihed  through  superintendents*  and  pastors'  Bible- 
*'**'«.  But  at  length  it  was  found  practicable,  with 
w*  design  of  superseding  the  Bible-classes  referred  to, 
***««ure  many  of  their  benefits  on  a  more  popular  scale, 
<<»pled  with  the  enthusiasm  derived  from  the  assem- 
^v  of  numbers  of  people  interested  in  common  objects, 
"ence  at  Snndav-school  conventions  and  institutes,  lect- 
<»'»  were  given  on  important  topics,  apparatus  and  new 
pnblicaiions  were  exhibited  and  explained,  and  model 
'nd  normal  classes  were  taught  and  traine<l  by  skilled 
**>cher8.  By  these  public  proceedings,  not  only  was  the 
^er  danification  and  instruction  of  Sundav-8cluN)ls 
P^^iDoted,  but  an  eiprU  du  corps  was  aroused  among 
^bers;  and  in  many  schools  normal  departments 
^^  established  for  the  special  instruction  and  (luali- 
^Mtionofieichera. 

The  success  of  Sunday-school  institutes  and  normal 
f^a^Ks  reacted  upon  the  conventional  idea  and  caused 
^  t')  expand  into  that  of  Sunday-school  assemblies,  de- 


signed to  continue  in  session  from  one  to  three  weeks  at 
a  time.  In  connection  with  the  growing  American  hab- 
it of  taking  summer  vacations  and  of  gathering  in  masses 
at  })opular  resorts,  Sunday-school  assemblies,  under  wise 
and  energetic  management,  have  s[)eedily  grown  to  be 
influential  of  great  good  and  promissory  of  long  con- 
tinuance. The  Chautauqua  Sunday-school  Assembly, 
held  on  the  borders  of  a  beautiful  lake  in  Western  New 
York,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  John  H.  Vincent,  may 
be  considered  at  once  the  originator  and  model  of  vari- 
ous similar  assemblies  already  held,  and  now  said  to  be 
established  for  regular  annual  sessions  in  different  parta 
of  the  United  States ;  e.  g.  at  Clear  Lake,  la. ;  I^ke 
Bluff,  111. ;  Loveland  and  lakeside,  (). ;  the  Thousand 
Island  Park  in  the  St.  I^wrencc  liiver;  and  at  Kound 
Lake,  near  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  These  assemblies  are  de- 
signeil  to  do,  for  vast  and  widely  separated  sections  of 
America,  what  was  contemplatx>d  by  the  London  Sun- 
day-school Union  in  the  erection  of  a  building  at  56 
Old  Bailey,  in  the  heart  of  London.  In  that  building 
is  a  Sunday-school  museum  and  a  large  hall  in  which 
courses  of  lectures  are  given,  while  in  other  rooms  train- 
ing-classes are  taught  and  competitive  examinations 
held.  While  the  centre  of  a  million-peopletl  city  af- 
fords some  peculiar  advantages  for  the  objects  altove 
indicated,  and  specially  in  being  accessible  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  yet  the  ample  spaces  and  the  romantic  as- 
sociations of  a  beautiful  American  grove  adapted  to 
such  uses  leave  nothing  to  he  desired  in  view  of  the 
objects  of  the  assembly  and  during  the  season  allotted 
to  it.  Many  of  the  constructions  are  somewhat  rude, 
but  the  appointments  are  in  excellent  taste  and  con- 
stantly improving.  Kver>'thing,  however,  is  made  sub- 
servient to  the  grand  idea  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
improvement,  with  specific  reference  to  the  pn>motion 
of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth  through  the  agency  of 
Christian  instruction.  No  one  can  properly  appreciate 
the  importance  and  future  bearing  of  the  agencies  now 
under  notice  without  considering  that  each  coming 
generation  will  require,  in  its  tuni,  to  be  trained  and 
fitted  for  the  ever-expanding  work  of  teaching  all  na- 
tions the  truths  of  the  (lospel. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  Sunday-school  con- 
ventions have  not  been  limited  even  to  large  states ;  in 
fact,  they  have  been  expanded  so  as  to  enlist  national 
and  even  international  representation.  A  World's  Sun- 
day-school Convention  met  in  I^mdon  in  1862,  and  a 
(xerman  National  Sundav-school  Convention  in  Ham- 
burg  in  1874.  In  the  United  States,  in  1875,  twenty- 
one  State  Sunday-school  conventions  were  held,  besides 
one  of  a  national  and  one  of  an  international  character. 
The  meeting  of  leading  and  delegated  Sunday-school 
workers  from  different  churches  and  nations  has  had 
a  happy  tendency  towards  the  promotion  of  practical 
Christian  union  on  the  largest  si'ale.  One  of  the  best 
evidences  of  this  may  be  instanced  in  the  general  adop- 
tion since  1872  of  a  system  of  international  lessons  for 
Bible  study.  Uniform  schemes  of  simultaneous  study 
had  been  previously  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent, 
especially  in  (iireat  Britain,  where  they  ha<l  long  been 
promoted  by  the  I^ondon  Sunday-school  I'nion,  but 
never  officially  accepted  throughout  the  kingdom.  As 
early  as  I860  Mr.  Orange  Judd,  editor  of  the  Avurican 
AtpicuUurut,  originated  a  scheme  of  lessons  having  ail 
the  essential  features  of  the  present  International  Series 
— namely,  a  selection  of  alxuit  seven  c<»nsecutive  verses 
for  each  week,  in  historical  order,  from  the  several  {tor- 
tious of  Scripture.  At  his  suggestion  Dr.  James  Strong 
drew  up  such  a  scheme,  which  was  printed  in  tabular 
form  in  the  Ayriculturigt  for  February,  18<>2.  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  copies  of  it  were  distributed  and 
used  in  the  Sunday-schools  of  various  denominations 
throughout  the  United  States.  A  similar  plan  was  pul>- 
lished  in  the  same  manner  the  following  year,  and  in 
1862  the  first  of  four  consecutive  question-lxx)ks,  enti- 
tled I  masons  for  Every  Sumlay  in  the.  Year,  was  prepared 
under  the  same  auspices,  and  published  in  New  York. 
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In  1866  the  London  systenif  with  some  modifications,  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American  public  by  Rev. 
J.  H.  Vincent,  then  eiiiting  a  Sunday-school  periodical 
in  Chicago.  The  question  was  soon  after  proposetl  by 
him  in  a  Sunday-school  institute,  "  Is  it  practicable  to 
introduce  a  uniform  system  of  lessons  into  all  our 
schools?**  This  question  was  earnestly  and  hopefully 
discussed  in  various  ways  for  several  years  following ; 
until,  at  the  National  Convention  at  Indianapolis  in  1872, 
it  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  a  large  vote. 
When  the  project  was  agreed  to  by  representatives  of 
the  leading  denominations  in  America,  it  was  through 
friendly  correspondence  endorsed  by  the  London  Sun- 
day-school Union,  and  has  since  been  in  actual  and  ex- 
tensive use  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  The  inter- 
national use  of  systems  of  lessons,  prepared  by  joint 
committees,  has  had  a  happy  tendency  to  promote  in- 
creased interest  in  scriptural  study  throughout  the 
world.  This  mode  of  simultaneous  study  has  been 
greatly  popularizcil  by  the  publication  of  notes  and 
comments  on  the  uniform  lessons  in  hundreds  of  peri- 
odicals in  various  countries  and  in  different  languages. 
At  the  present  time,  the  system  of  international  study 
seems  to  have  won  general  favor  throughout  the  Prot- 
estant world,  and  to  have  the  promise  of  a  long,  if  not 
permanent,  continuance. 

In  closing  this  article,  it  seems  proper  to  say  that  it 
is  in  the  United  States  that  the  greatest  work  has 
been  done  in  the  preparation  and  pnblication  of  Sun- 
day-school literature,  although  not  viathout  a  great 
debt  of  obligation  to  £nglish  writers.  Here  Sunday- 
school  circulating-libraries  were  first  adopted  as  an  es- 
sential auxiliary  of  Sunday  -  school  effort.  By  this 
means,  the  influences  of  the  Sunday-school  were  pro- 
jected through  the  secular  days  of  the  week.  In  this 
country  also,  Sunday-school  requisites  and  periodicals, 
combining  both  elegance  and  cheapness,  have  been  pub- 
lishe<l  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  Sunday-school 
libraries  of  the  United  States  have,  in  fact,  become  so 
numerous  and  important  as  to  have  challenged  and  se- 
cured a  partial  enumeration  in  the  official  census  of  the 
government.  The  census  of  1870  reported  33,680  libra- 
ries, and  8,346,153  volumes  in  those  libraries.  This  ag- 
gregate, large  as  it  is,  does  not  include  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, and  for  other  reasons  is  evidently  far  below 
the  facts  in  the  case  at  the  present  time.  No  other 
libraries  are  so  widely  diffuse^l  as  those  of  Sunday- 
schools;  they  are  not  only  found  in  cities,  where  most 
great  libraries  are  established,  but  in  the  remotest  sec- 
tions and  neighborhoods  of  the  land,  and  everywhere 
thev  are  free  to  all  who  bv  attendance  on  Sunday- 
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schools  become  entitled  to  draw  their  bofiks  for  them- 
selves or  their  friends.  In  so  vast  an  aggregate  of  vol- 
umes, it  would  not  be  strange  if  there  were  some  of  an 
indifferent  or  even  of  a  very  objectionable  character. 
But  such  woiUd  be  only  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
that  Sunday-school  libraries  furnish  wholesome  and  at^ 
tractive  reading  to  millions  of  youths  and  children, 
many  of  whom,  without  them,  would  have  no  reading, 
or  only  that  which  is  ba<l. 

The  most  cursory  view  of  the  various  agencies  now 
in  active  operation  as  parts  of  the  Sunday-school  enter- 
princ  can  hardly  fail  to  impress  any  thoughtful  mind 
with  the  moral  grandeur  of  that  enterprise  as  a  whole. 
Kspecially  will  any  true  Christian  that  contemplates 
the  feeble  beginning  of  1780,  in  comparison  with  the 
vast  array  of  Sunday-school  activities  and  agents  at 
work  in  1880,  be  led  to  exclaim,  What  hath  God  wrought 
thnmgh  the  instrumentality  of  those  who  have  en- 
deavored to  obey  the  command  "Feed  my  lambs!" 
When,  moreover,  he  considers  the  glorious  results  of 
the  Sunday-school  efforts  of  the  past  hundred  years, 
and  the  cumulative  power  of  those  that  may  be  made 
in  the  centuries  to  come,  he  will  see  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  world's  conversion  is  in  process  of  solution. 
(D.  P.  K.) 
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sociated Christian  effort  may  be  designated  as  the  ge- 
neric  agency  by  which,  under  the  divine  blessing,  the 
great  results  of  the  Sunday-school  enterprise  have  been 
accomplished.  Such  effort  has  assumed  two  forms — 
1,  local;  2,  general— each  correspondent  and  supple- 
mentary  to  the  other.  Local  associations,  whether  in 
neighborhoods  or  churches,  have  from  the  first  been 
necessar}'  as  a  means  of  raising  the  money  to  founds 
and  of  enlisting  the  teachers  to  instruct,  Sunday-schools.. 
General  associations  were  also,  from  an  early  day,  seen 
to  be  important  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  public- 
interest  and  of  diffusing  information  both  as  to  the 
necessity  and  the  best  means  of  instructing  in  religioua- 
truth.  They  have  likewise  had  an  important  function  to* 
perform  in  prompting  and  guiding  individual  and  UicaL 
effort  in  the  work  of  organizing  and  maintaining  Sun- 
day-schools, becoming  at  the  same  time  an  important 
bond  of  union  between  great  numbers  of  schools  not  lo- 
cally connected.  General  associations  for  these  objects- 
have  assumed,  somewhat  interchangeably,  the  title  of 
societies  and  unions,  the  latter  predominating,  appar- 
ently, on  account  of  its  expressiveness  of  their  charac- 
ter and  objects.  The  most  important  of  those  estab- 
lished in  England  and  America  will  now  be  enumerated 
in  chronological  order. 

L  English,—!,  In  1785  "  The  Society  for  Promoting^ 
Sunday-schools  in  the  British  Dominions"  was  organized 
in  London.  It  was  under  the  leadership  of  William  Fox^ 
who  in  various  ways  proved  himself  to  be  a  true  philan- 
thropist, but  specially  in  his  zeal,  liberality,  and  personal 
efforts  for  the  education  and  moral  elevation  of  the  low« 
er  classes  of  his  countrymen.  This  society,  during  the 
first  sixteen  years  of  its  existence,  paid  out  £4000  for 
the  services  of  hired  teachers  in  Sunda v-schools.  W  hen,, 
however,  the  plan  of  gratuitous  teaching  came  to  be  uni- 
versally adopted,  and  Christians  and  churches  became 
generally  enlisted  in  promoting  Sunday-schools  fn>nr» 
purely  religious  motives,  the  importance  and  influence 
of  this  society  declined  until  it  became  extinct. 

2.  In  1808*  «  The  London  Sunday-8cho<il  Union"  was- 
organized.  It  was  composed  of  lay  Sunday-school 
workers  of  different  denominations  of  Christians  resid- 
ing within  a  radius  of  five  miles  from  the  city  ymst- 
office.  This  limitation  was  adopted  as  a  measure  of 
convenience  and  unity  of  action,  but  with  no  design  of 
limiting  the  influence  of  the  union  to  the  circle  thus  de- 
scribed. This  imion  has  had  an  honorable  and  prosper- 
ous career  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.  It  has 
never  controlled  a  large  amount  of  funds,  nor  been  able 
to  take  statistics  on  any  scale  of  great  importance;  but 
it  has  steadily  and  consistently  pursued  its  specific  de- 
signs, and  in  so  doing  has  been  able,  from  its  central 
position,  to  influence  favorably  the  Sunday-school  cause 
not  only  throughout  Great  Britain,  but  throughout  the 
world.  The  following  have  been  its  more  important 
functions:  1.  The  publication  of  Sunday  -  school  requi- 
sites, lesson-papers,  and  periodicals.  Of  the  latter,  The 
Sunday-school  Teachers^  Mayazine  and  several  juvenile 
monthlies  have  long  held  a  high  rank.  2.  The  promo- 
tion of  activity  and  improvement  in  the  work  of  Sun- 
day-school instruction.  For  this  object  the  position  of 
the  union,  in  the  practical  centre  not  only  of  London,  but 
of  England,  has  been  eminently  favorable.  This  ad- 
vantage has  been  diligently  and  wisely  improved  by  a. 
succession  of  intelligent  and  faithful  workers,  who,  by 
personal  and  co-operative  efforts,  have  kept  the  stand- 
ard of  Sunday-school  instruction  continually  advancini;. 
As  a  permanent  means  to  this  important  end,  they 
have  secured  the  erection  of  a  fine  building  in  a  central 
location,  in  which  they  maintain  courses  of  lectures,, 
training  and  m<Mlel  classes,  together  with  competitive 
examinations  for  teachers. 

3.  In  1810  "The  Religious  Tract  Society"  of  London 
was  founded.  This  society,  although  not  bearing  the 
name  Sunday-scho<il  in  its  title,  or  specifically  naming 
Stmday-8ch(K>l  objects  in  its  constitution,  has  neverthe- 
less been,  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time,  one  of  the 
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iMit  servioeable  auxilumea  to  the  Sunday-ficbool  enter- 
prise.   Its  publicatioiis  have  been  unrivalled  for  cheap- 
otti,  elegance,  religious  character,  and  adaptation  to 
Sunday-achool  wants.     As  such  they  have  challenged 
md  wcured  the  patronage  of  all  Sunday-school  workers 
Umraghout  the  British  dominions.     Vast  numbers  of 
them  hive  been  reprinted  in  the  United  States. 

Of  Kveral  other  general  associations  we  are  not  able 
to  ittign  the  exact  dato  of  origin.  The  order  of  their 
cstablishmeut  is  indicated  in  the  list,  and  the  specific 
object  of  each  is  sufficiently  expressed  by  its  title. 
They  are  as  follows:  **The  Church  of  England  Sun- 
dsT-iehool  Institute ;"  *'The  Ragged  Sunday-school  In- 
stitute;" *^The  Wealeyan  Methodist  Sunday-school 
Unton."  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  has  long  had 
a  fonn  of  denominatioiud  action  in  behalf  of  both  week- 
day and  Sunday  school  education.  It  has,  moreover, 
throogh  its  puUication- office,  issued  many  books  for 
Sanday-schouls,  as  well  as  requisites  and  juvenile  peri- 
odical Between  the  years  1860  and  1870  it  thought 
prupcr  to  adopt  more  specific  measures  in  behalf  of  its 
SuDday- school  work.  Hence  the  institution  of  the 
onioohut  named,  and  the  appointment  of  a  connection- 
al  Sandav-school  secretary.  In  general,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  greater  part  of  the  churches  through- 
oat  Great  Britain  maintain  their  Sunday-schools  by  in- 
dividual Church  effort^  often  aided  by  the  co-operative 
influence  of  local  unions. 

IL  Americitn, — 1.  Not  counting  the  Church  action 
aUoded  to  in  the  preceding  article,  the  first  general 
Sunday-school  organization  established  in  the  United 
States  dated  from  Jan.  1 1 , 1 791 .  It  was  formed  in  Phil- 
adelphia, under  the  title  of  "  The  First-day  or  Sunday 
School  Society.'*  It  was  composed  of  members  repre- 
senting different  denominations  of  Christians,  among 
vhom  were  several  members  of  the  Sitciety  of  Friends. 
"The  dm  article  of  the  constitution  of  this  society  re- 
<iuired  that  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  estab- 
lished under  its  auspices  or  receiving  its  beneficence 
>iH>uld  '  be  confined  to  reading  and  writing  from  the 
Bible  and  such  other  moral  and  religious  books  as  the 
»ci«'ty  mav  from  time  to  time  direct.'  The  teachers 
were  ptid  for  their  services."  Like  its  predecessor  of 
"nilar  design  in  London,  this  society  did  not  have  a 
^«)'  long  or  influential  career.  Neither  did  the  New 
Vori  Sunday-school  Union,  formed  in  1816,  nor  the  Phil- 
adelphia Sundav  and  Adult  School  Union  formed  in 
Philadelphia  in  1817. 

^  In  1824  the  last-named  association  was  merged 
^  "the  American  Sunday-school  Union."  This  union, 
like  that  of  London,  is  composed  of  laymen  belonging 
^  different  denominations  of  Christians ;  but  from  the 
^  it  has  assumed  and  maintained  a  far  more  promi- 
nent position  and  more  aggressive  modes  of  action  than 
Its  English  prototype.  It  has  undertaken  the  double 
*<^of  the  publication  of  Sunday-school  literature  and 
(Ik  missionary  enterprise  of  founding  Sunday-schools  on 
^^  irontier  and  in  all  destitute  portions  of  the  United 
StttesL  For  these  objects,  it  has  appealed  to  its  sup- 
pling churches  for  funds.  Those  appeals  have  been 
'***|»red  iu  large  amounts  from  year  to  year ;  and  thus, 
dnhiig  more  than  half  a  centur}%  it  has  carried  forward 
*  S^vid  and  exf»anding  work  in  many  places  where  de- 
'^^inational  eflTort  coul<l  not  have  commanded  success, 
^•n  indication  of  the  work  it  is  and  has  been  accom- 
|w*hing,  we  luibjoin  its  principal  items  of  statistics  for 
f**yesr  ending  March  1, 1879 :  Sunday-sclioolH  organ- 
^  1()87,  containing  4915  teachers  and  39,7H9  schol- 
*^  Schools  aided,  2718,  containing  16,4)22  teachers 
'^  162,962  schf^rs.  Miles  travelled  by  its  agents  and 
■Nonaries,  232,622.  Addresses  delivered,  5521.  Bi- 
^  distributed,  2137.  Testaments  distributed,  6668. 
Families  visited,  14,140.  It  has  expended  in  mission- 
"T  operations  an  aggregate  of  $2,471,620,  while  the 
^oe  of  books  and  papers  it  has  put  in  circulation  is 
not  Icai  than  $7,000,000.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
*Kh  a  system  of  evangelical  effort,  steadily  and  ener- 


getically pursued  for  a  long  series  of  years,  must  result 
in  an  amount  of  good  quito  beyond  the  power  of  figures- 
to  enumerate  or  wonls  to  express.  When  to  this  grand 
idea  is  added  that  of  the  influence  of  a  rich  and  abun- 
dant Suntiay-school  literature,  diffused  on  business  prin- 
ciples and  through  business  agencies  among  the  vari- 
ous Sunday-schools  of  the  land,  the  mind  strives  in  vain 
to  comprehend  the  full  extont  of  the  significance  and 
hopefulness  of  this  system  of  effort.  From  the  nature 
of  its  work,  the  American  Sunday-school  Union  is  una- 
ble to  take  what  may  be  called  permanent  statistics,  or 
to  follow  the  schools  it  has  founded  into  their  sub«e- 
quent  changes  and  developments.  Its  office  is  usually 
that  of  a  pioneer,  making  preliminary  organizations 
which,  in  the  eourse  of  years — and  often  of  a  very  few 
years — expand,  subdivide,  and  become  merged  in  the- 
more  permanent  work  of  the  various  churches. 

8.  In  1827  '*The  Sunday-school  Union  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church**  was  oi^^anized  in  New  York,  in 
a  form  which  also  contemplated  the  publication  and  dif- 
fusion of  religious  tracts  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Al- 
though all  these  objects  had  been  previously  contem- 
plated and  promoted  by  regular  Church  action  as  taken 
in  1784  and  subsequently,  it  was  thought  proper,  ii» 
1827,  to  make  special  efforts  in  their  behalf  by  the 
joint  and  special  organization  referred  to.  In  1840  the 
Sunday-school -Union  under  notice  was  reorganized  as- 
a  separate  institution,  and  in  1844  its  interests  and 
functions  were  brought  into  greater  prominence  by  the 
appointment  of  an  official  Sunday-sch(K)l  editor,  who- 
was  also  made  corresponding  secretari'  of  the  union» 
These  movements  were  in  harmony  with  the  original 
policy  of  the  Church  that  institutetl  them,  namely,  to- 
promote  Sunday-school  instruction  as  a  branch  <if  reg- 
ular Church  action.  For  such  action  on  a  large  scale 
circumstances  at  the  last-named  period  were  highly- 
favorable.  The  Church  had  then  become  extended 
throughout  the  whole  country,  so  that  it  could  reach 
almost  any  inhabiteil  place  by  its  regular  agencies. 
Its  plan,  therefore,  w^as  to  stimulate  its  ministers  and 
members  to  universal  activity,  in  acconlance  with  its- 
rules,  adopted  in  1784  and  1790.  This  plan  saved  the 
great  expense  of  sending  out  and  maintaining  special 
Sunday-school  missionaries,  while  it  made  sure  of  re- 
sponsible and  resident  agents  wherever  the  work  wa» 
undertaken.  By  similar  agencies  it  was  sought  ever>'- 
whcre  to  promote  a  higher  grade  of  Sunday-school  ac- 
tivity and  improvetl  methods  of  instruction.  For  the 
prmluction  of  an  extensive  and  varied  Sunday-school 
literature,  provided  under  official  editorship,  the  union 
was  able  to  avail  itself  of  an  organized  and  most  effect- 
ive publishing  establishment,  owned  by  the  Church,, 
with  the  best  of  facilities  for  diffusing  its  printed  mat- 
ter. In  these  circumstances,  all  collections  for  the  mis- 
sionary department  of  Sunday-school  effort  were  ap- 
plied directly  and  exclusively  to  the  distribution  of 
books,  at  cost  price,  to  be  used  by  persons  engaged  ii> 
founding  new  or  maintaining  poor  schools.  I*robably 
no  more  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  Church  effort 
in  behalf  of  Sunday-schtM>ls  was  ever  organized,  inclu- 
sive of  the  system  of  statistics  by  which  its  workings 
arc  shown  from  year  to  year.  Some  of  the  results  of 
the  action  of  that  system,  running  on  in  regular  course,, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  statistical  summaries  given  in 
the  foregoing  article. 

4.  "  The  IVotestant  Episcopal  Sunday-school  Union"" 
was  organized  in  New  York,  at  about  the  period  when 
the  two  unions  last  named  had  their  origin;  but,  for 
•  some  reason,  it  never  secured  a  strong  support  from  the 
Church  in  whose  interest  it  was  founded  and  whose 
name  it  bore.  It  acted  for  a  time  as  a  publication  soci- 
ety, being  often  aided  by  individual  congregations  in 
the  issue  of  particular  books.  After  some  years  of  a 
rather  languid  existence,  its  interests  were  sold  out  to  a 
private  bcNikseller.  A  similar  result  occurred  to  the 
Evangelical  Knowledge  Society,  an  organization  also 
projected,  about  1850,  by  ministers  and  members  of  the 
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Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  idea  of  securing 
and  diffusing  a  more  evangelical  literature  than  that 
furnished  by  the  union  last  named. 

5.  It  is  proper  to  say  here  that  neither  the  Presbyte- 
rian nor  Baptist  churches  of  the  United  States  have 
organized  Sunday-school  unions.  They  have  availed 
themselves  to  a  large  extent  of  the  publications  of  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union,  and  also,  in  part,  of  the 
juvenile  literature  issued  by  their  respective  boards  of 
publication,  as  well  as  that  of  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety. 

G.  In  1832  "The  Massachusetts  Sabbath-school  Soci- 
ety-' was  founded  in  Boston,  by  representatives  of  the 
Congregational  churches  of  New  England.  Its  modes 
of  action  were  denominational,  and  its  publications  were 
numerous  and  good,  but  after  some  years  of  independent 
existence  the  interests  of  the  society  were  blended  with 
those  of  the  Congregational  Publbhing  Society  and  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society.  Neither  of  those 
societies  publish  Sunday-school  statistics. 

7.  "The  (Dutch)  Reformed  Sunday-school  Union" 
was  organized  in  New  York  about  1850,  and  for  several 
years  proceeded  quite  actively  to  promote  the  Sunday- 
school  interests  of  the  Church  it  represented.  It  pub- 
lished a  small  catalogue  of  Sunday-school  books  and 
requisites,  but  did  not  long  maintain  a  separate  exist- 
ence, its  interests  having  been  merged  in  those  of  a  pub- 
lishing society  of  a  more  general  character. 

8.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  notice 
the  numerous  local  Sunday-school  associations  that  have 
sprung  up  in  the  cities,  towns,  counties,  or  even  states 
of  the  American  Union.  Many  of  them  have  had  but  a 
brief  existence.  Others  have  been  maintained  for  con- 
tinuous years,  happily  illustrating  the  principles  of 
■Christian  union,  but  rarely  engaging  in  the  enterprise 
of  publication.  Some  of  them  have  collected  statistics, 
but  usually  within  limited  spheres. 

9.  The  Foreign  Sunday-school  Association  of  New 
York  and  vicinity  had  a  germinal  existence  as  far  back 
•as  1864,  but  did  not  secure  an  incorporation  till  1878. 
It  is  composed  of  practical  Sunday-school  workers,  who, 
by  means  of  correspondence,  co-operation  with  mission- 
aries, and  judicious  donations,  seek  to  promote  the  or- 
ganization and  maintenance  ojf  Sunday-schools  in  coun- 
tries foreign  to  the  United  States  and  outside  of  the 
British  possessions.  It  claims  t^  have  "  been  the  means 
of  planting  1977  Sunday-schools  in  Germany,  1130  in 
France,  150  in  Italy,  30  in  Portugal,  40  in  Japan,  405  in 
<ierman  Switzerland,  besides  some  schools  in  China, 
4ireece,  Hungar}',  Holland,  and  other  countries."  Its 
published  report  for  1879  contains  numerous  interesting 
facts,  and  authorizes  the  hope  that  in  years  to  come 
grand  results  may  ensue  from  beginnings  which  are  at 
lirst  necessarily  feeble,  so  far  as  human  agency  is  in- 
volved. 

The  fact  that  the  Sunday-school  enterprise,  during  the 
£r»t  century  of  its  history,  has,  with  the  divine  blessing, 
-come  so  fully  to  pervade  English-speaking  countries, 
and  has  made  a  hopeful  commencement  in  many  and 
remote  foreign  nations,  deserves  to  be  taken  as  a  prom- 
ise of  success  during  the  centuries  to  come  of  inestima- 
ble extent  and  value.     (D.  P.  K.) 

Sunday  Service  of  the  MicriioniST  Episcopal 
i'liURCii  was  an  abridgment  of  the  Prayer-book  of  the 
Church  of  England,  prepared  by  Mr.  Wesley.  It  was 
arranged  for  the  use  of  the  MethotUsts  in  America,  when 
be  recommended  their  organization  into  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  It  was  entitled  The  Sunday  Service 
of  the  Methodists  of  Worth  America^  triih  other  ServioeSy 
and  was  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  1784.  It 
was  published  in  connection  with  the  Discipline  (Phila. 
1785;  Lond.  1786).  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
last  time  the  Sunday  Service  was  published  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Discipline^  and  at  the  General  Conference 
of  1792  all  reference  to  the  use  of  a  Sunday  Service  was 
stricken  out.  It  gradually  dropped  out  of  u8e.  The 
M.  E.  Church,  South,  in  1866,  ordered  that  the  Praver- 


book  as  printed  by  Mr.  Wesley  in  1786  should  be  re- 
printed for  the  use  of  their  Church,  and  the  same  ser- 
vice is  used  in  many  Wesleyan  churches  in  England, 
though  generally  the  churches  using  a  service  prefer 
the  regular  English  Prayer-book.  See  Simpson,  CycUtp, 
of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Sundays,  Special.  There  are  a  number  of  Sun- 
days in  the  year  which  have  received  names  suggested 
by  events  happening  upon  or  near  those  days.  We 
give  below  a  classified  list :  « 

AnvEMT  (q.  v.).  The  Sundays  in  Advent  are  called  in  the 
Greek  Cnnrch  by  a  certain  number  in  connection  with 
SL  Lake's  Gospel;  thus,  Advent  Sunday  Is  the  ** Tenth 
of  Lnke."  The  third  Sunday  in  Advent  is  called  (/au- 
deU,  from  the  Introit. 

After  Epipuant  (q.  v.).  It  is  called  in  the  Greek  Church 
"Sunday  after  the  Lights:"  in  the  north  of  Italy  "Mnr- 
riage  Sunday,"  from  the  Gospel.  The  second  Sunday 
after  Epiphany  is  known  as  the  *'  Fifteenth  of  Luke." 

Before  Skptuaoksima  ^q.  v.)t  called  in  the  Greek  Church 
"Sunday  of  the  Publican  and  Pharisee." 

Ukptuaorsima  (q.  v.),  called  by  the  Greeks  "Sunday  of 
the  Prodigal,"  and  in  the  West  "Close  of  Alleluia.'^ 

Sezaorbima  (q.  v.),  in  the  Greek  Church  "Sunday  of  Apo- 
creos."  because  meat  Is  not  eaten  beyond  it.  It  was  aii«o 
called  "  Sunday  of  the  Sower." 

QcDfQVAGKSiMA  (o.  V.),  Called  QuinquaqOfiviM  Pctnitentice; 
also  Bsto  Mihi  (Psa.  xxxi,  2),  trom  the  Introit ;  in  Ger- 
many "Priest's  Fortnight"  ecclesiastics  commencing 
their  fast  on  this  day ;  ana  in  the  Greek  Church  Tj/ro- 
phagu»t  because  cheese  is  no  longer  eaten. 

In  Lkmt  (q.  v.). 

1.  Qnadn^eslma  (q.  v.),  called  Invaoavit  (Psa.  zcl,  15) : 
in  the  Bast  "Orthodoxy  Sunday"  in  England  (994) 
"  Hoi  v  Day." 

2.  Remfniscere,  from  the  Introit  (Psa.  xxv,  6) :  and  in 
France  "Transfiguration,"  from  the  Gospei  iu  the 
Paris  nse. 

8.  Oculi,  from  the  Introit  (Pf)8.  xxv,  15) ;  and  in  the  East 
"Adoration  of  the  Cro>««i." 

4.  Laetare  (Isa.  liv,  1),  "  Sandny  of  the  Golden  Rose" 
(q.  v.) ;  "  Refreshment  Sunday"  (Gen.  xliii) ;  " Midlent 
Sunday:'*  in  the  Greek  Church  "Sunday  of  the  Great 
Canon,"  from  a  special  hymn.  In  England  it  was 
known  as  "  Care-Snuday"  (iTar,  a  jteiuiUi}) ;  "  Mother- 
ing-Sunday" (Gal.  vi,  21),  when  all  peri«on8  made  their 
offerings  in  the  cathedral  or  mother-chnrch;  "Sim- 
nel"  or  "Carliug  Simday,"  from  eating  fine  wheats 
cakes  or  beaus  on  ihii«  dn'v. 

6.  Judica  (Psa.  xllil,  1).  *'  PaVsion  Sunday :"  "  Dimanche 
RepruB,"  from  veilluir  the  ima*;t»s;  "Sondav  of  the 
Quintain"  in  France,  from  tlie  sports  of  the  day: 
"Black  Sunday"  in  Uernianv,  from  the  veiling  of  the 
crosses  when  the  words  "^^ei^ns  hid  himself"  were 
read. 
PAT-M-SuwnAT  (q.  v.),  also  "  Sunday  of  the  Willow-boughs." 
Eastkb  (q.  v.). 

L  First  Sunday  after  Eai>ter.  or  Octave,  has  various  ap- 
pellations ;  Dominica  in  Afbin.  persons  who  were  bap- 
tized at  Easter  laying  aside  the  white  robes  then  re- 
ceived :  Dien  Seaphytonun^  the  newly  baptized  being 
then  recognised  as  actual  members  of  the  Church; 
Qriinquagesima  (q.  v.) ;  Pa^ha  Clatisiimy  close  of  Eas- 
ter; Octava  Ii\fantiumj  in  allusion  to  the  newly  bap- 
tized ;  Qtuunmodogeniti^  in  allusion  to  man's  renova- 
tion by  the  Resurrection. 

%  The-second  Sunday  was  known  as  that  of  the  "  Three 
Ointment-bearers,"  from  the  Gospel;  "St.  Thomas," 
or  "Renewal  Sunday"  (John  xx,  27);  Mimrieordicut 
Dominifttom  the  Intnnt  (Psa.  xxiii,  5);  "Sunday  of 
White  Cloths"  or  "after  the  exhibition  of  relics.'^ 

8.  "Of  the  Paralytic"  in  the  Greek  Church ;  in  the  Lat- 
in, Jubilate^  from  the  Introit  (Psa,  Ixii,  2). 

4.  Mid> Pentecost;  in  the  Greek  Church  "Of  the  Samar- 
itan ;"  in  the  Latin  from  the  Introits,  Cantate  (Psa. 
xcviii,  1) ;  RogaU  (Song  of  Sol.  U,  14) ;  Bxattdi  (Psa. 
xxvii,  7). 

5.  Rogation  (q.  v.);  in  the  Greek  Church  "Of  the  Blind- 
man." 

Whit-Sunhay  (q.  v.). 

Trinity  Sunhay  (q.  v.);  in  the  East  "All  Saints'  Sim- 
day;"  iu  France  "King  of  Sundays,"  or  "Blessed  Sun- 
day." 1.  "Sunday  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus"  waa 
the  term  used  to  designate  the  first  Stmday  after  Trin- 
ity. 16.  "Sunday  of  the  Lilies"  is  the  name  by  which 
the  fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity  is  known. 

After  Ascension  ;  in  the  Bast  "Sniidav  of  the  31S,"  in  al- 
lusion to  the  Nicene  fathers:  at  home  ''Sunday  of 
Roses,**  so  called  by  Innocent  III  in  1130,  roses  l>eing 
thrown  from  the  nnif  of  Santa  Maria  Rotunda,  symbol- 
ical of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Sundays  after  Pentecost, 
Sundays  from  Whit-Sunday  to  Advent;  but  in  England, 
anciently  as  now,  Sundays  alter  Trinity. 

Stinias,  an  epithet  of  the  Grecian  Minerva,  from 
her  temple  at  Sunium  in  Attica  (Pausan.  i,  1, 1). 
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SanisactaniBm  (tn/vciVairroc,  iniroducfd  irith\  a 
ume  given  to  the  practice  by  which  maiiy  of  the  cler- 
gy evaded  the  rigorous  laws  respecting  celibacy.  It  is 
wmetimes  called  domesticumt,  and  consisted  in  keeping 
female  inmates  in  their  dwellings,  with  whom  they  pro- 
fesKd  to  live  in  chaste  affection,  but  who  were  known 
tu  be  concubines.  Jerome  and  Chrysostom  severely 
reprehended  the  clergy  on  account  of  the  gross  licen- 
tiouincM  of  which  they  were  guilty,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  were  professing  the  highest  purity.  See 
Agapeta 

Siuma,  one  of  the  Norse  asas,  the  daughter  of  Mun- 
dilfare,  the  star -god.  Her  brother  and  herself  were 
possessed  of  extraordinary  beauty,  wliich  induced  their 
parents  to  name  them  the  sun  and  moon  (Sol,  or  Suima, 
and  Maani) ;  but  the  gods  considered  the  bestowal  of 
such  names  a  crime,  and  accordingly  kidnapped  the 
children,  afterwards  placing  them  in  charge  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon  wagons  which  were  formed  out  of  sparks 
of  fire  which  flew  from  Muspelheim  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  asas.  The  horses  which  drew  the  wagons  were 
named  Alswidur  and  Ar\'arkur  (the  "  universal  scorcher" 
and  the  "early  wake").  They  speeded  rapidly  on  their 
courses  because  Skoll  and  Hate,  two  mighty  giants  in 
the  form  of  wolves,  f*»llowed  swiftly  on  their  heels  to 
devoor  them.  It  would  seem  that  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans also  worshipped  the  sun  under  this  title  as  a 
shining,  light-radiating  being.     See  Norsk  MythoI/- 

OGT. 

Banna  (Arab,  aistom^  le/fal  usaye)  originally  de- 
notes among  Moslems  the  sayings  an<i  the  example  of 
Hohammed  and  his  community,  provided  they  are  in 
accordance  with  the  Koran,  the  meaning  of  which, 
however,  is  itself  explained  by  the  Suima.  The  term 
is  therefore  (though  incorrectly)  used  for  the  collections 
of  moral  and  legal  traditions  traced  to  the  Prophet, 
vhicb  supplement  the  Koran,  somewhat  like  the  Mish- 
na  (q.  v.),  which  supplements  the  laws  of  the  Pent-a- 
teuch.  The  Sunna  not  only  comprises  religious  doc- 
trineit  and  practice,  but  also  civil  and  criminal  laws 
tud  the  usages  of  common  life — the  way  to  eat  and  to 
drink,  and  to  dress,  and  the  like.  This  tradition  is 
first  heard  of  during  the  civil  wars  among  the  adher- 
€nu  of  the  new  faith,  about  half  a*  century  after  the 
^^^U  The  single  traditions,  as  we  now  possess  them, 
w^^ly  exceed  six  lines.  The  diction  is  carefully  wrought, 
*nd  ibe  form  is  that  of  a  dialogue.  For  the  credibility 
and  eanonicity  of  a  tradition  it  was  originally  necessary 
that  it  Rhould  have  been  heard  by  one  truthful  witness ; 
^t  this  law  was  much  relaxed  in  afler-time.  At  the 
*|>d  of  the  3d  century  (H.),  a  countless  number  of  indi- 
ridual  collections  (J/ojwaJ),  mostly  of  an  apocryphal 
character,  had  been  produced  by  different  theologians, 
^t  the  first  who  sifted  them  critically,  and  without  re- 
gard to  any  special  theological  system,  was  Bochary 
(d.2.*)6  H.).  ii'm  (K>llection  contains  7275  single  tra- 
<«»tK)iia,  4O0O  of  which,  however,  occur  twice  in  the 
vork.  M(Mtlim,  his  pupil,  supplemented  Bochary  with 
*^ber  collection,  containing  12,000,  again  including 
^^  repetitions.  Besides  these,  there  are  four  more 
''canonicar  collections  — bv  Abft  Dawftd  (d.  275  H.), 
Tinnidzy  (d.  279),  Nasay  (d.  803),  and  Maga  (d.  273). 
'^^  Sunna,  as  we  have  it  in  these  collections,  contains, 
bmadly  speaking,  more  truth  than  it  is  generally  sup- 
Pi^  to  contain,  and,  critically  used,  is,  besides  the 
^^n,  the  most  authentic  source  of  Islam.  A  selec- 
<>^  from  the  different  collections  (both  canonical  and 
♦xberwise).  called  MUhciit  A  l-Ma$abihf  has  Ijeen  trans- 
'foi  into  English  by  Capt  Matthews  (Calcutta,  1«09). 
''igmeuts  from  Bochary  are  found  in  the  (jerman 
**ttUiion,  bv  Von  Hammer,  in  the  Fvmlgrubm  dts 
<^'*«to.   See'SoNNA. 

Snnnltes,  traditionista,  or  believers  in  the  Sunna 
(^^•);  the  name  of  the  '^  orthodox"  Moslems,  as  op- 
V^  to  the  Shiltea  (q.  ▼.).  They  are  subdivided  into 
^  principal  lecta)  who,  though  at  issue  on  different 


minor  points,  yet  are  acknowledged  by  each  other  to 
belong  to  the  faithful  and  to  be  capable  of  salvation, 
and  they  each  have  a  special  oratory  at  Mecca.  The 
first  of  these  sects  are  the  Ilanetitcs,  founded  by  Ab(i 
llanifa,  who  died  150  years  after  the  Ilegira.  They 
are  emphatically  called  ''the  followers  of  reason,"  while 
the  other  three  are  guided  exclusively  by  tradition. 
They  allow  reason  to  have  a  principal  share  in  their 
decisions  on  legal  and  other  points.  To  this  sect  be- 
long chiefly  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  The  second  sect 
are  the  Malekites,  founded  by  Malek  Ibn-Ans,  who 
died  at  Medina  al)out  180  H.  As  one  of  the  chief 
proofs  of  his  real  piety  and  humility,  it  is  recorded  that 
when  asked  for  his  decision  on  forty-eight  questions,  he 
would  only  decide  on  sixteen,  freely  confessing  his  ig- 
norance about  the  others.  In  Barbary  and  other  |)art8 
of  Africa,  the  greatest  part  of  his  adherents  are  found. 
Mohammed  Al-Shnfei,  bom  in  Palestine.  150  II.,  but 
educated  in  Mecca,  is  the  founder  of  the  third  sect,  the 
Shafeites.  He  was  a  great  enemy  of  the  scholastic 
divines,  and  seems  altogether  to  have  l>een  of  an  orig- 
inal cast  of  mind.  He  never  swore  bv  (iScxl,  and  alwavs 
took  time  to  consider  whether  he  should  at  all  answer 
any  given  question  or  hold  his  peace.  The  most  char- 
acteristic saying  recorded  of  him  is,  "Whosoever  pre- 
tends to  love  both  the  work  and  the  Creator  at  the  same 
time  is  a  liar."  He  is  accounted  of  such  importance 
that,  according  to  his  contemporaries, "  he  was  as  the  sun 
to  the  world,  and  as  health  to  the  body  f '  and  all  the 
relations  of  the  traditions  of  Mohammed  were  said  to 
have  been  asleep  until  he  came  and  woke  them.  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  reduce<l  Moslem  ju- 
risprudence into  a  method,  and  thus  made  it,  from  a 
number  of  vague  sayings,  a  science.  His  followers  are 
now  chiefly  found  in  Arabia  and  Persia.  Ahmed  Ibn- 
Hanbal  founded  the  fourth  sect,  the  Haubalites.  He 
was  bom  164  H.,  and  was  a  most  intimate  friend  of 
Shnfei.  His  knowledge  of  the  traditions  (of  which  he 
could  repeat  not  fewer  than  a  million)  was  no  less  famed 
than  was  his  piety.  He  taught  that  the  Koran  was 
not  created,  but  everlastingly  subsisted  in  the  essence 
of  God — a  doctrine  for  which  he  was  severely  punished 
by  the  caliph  Al-Motasem.  On  the  day  of  his  death, 
no  less  than  20,000  unbelievers  (Jews,  Christians,  and 
Magians)  are  said  to  have  embraced  the  Mohammedan 
faith.  Once  very  numerous,  the  Hanbalites  now  are 
but  very  rarely  met  with  out  of  Arabia.  On  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Sunnites  and  Shiltes,  see  ShiYtes. 
See  SoMNiTKs. 

Sunyabadis,  a  sect  of  Hindft  Atheists,  or  rath- 
er Nihilists,  who  held  that  all  notions  of  God  and 
man  are  fallacies,  and  that  nothing  exists.  What- 
ever we  look  upon  is  reganled  as  vacuity.  Theism 
and  Atheism,  Maya  and  Brahm,  all  is  false,  all  is 
error. 

SuovetaurUia,  peculiar  sacrifices  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  so  named  beciiuse  they  consisted  of  a  pig, 
a  sheep,  and  an  ox.  These  were  offered  at  the  gen- 
eral lustration  of  the  Roman  people,  which  took  place 
every  five  years.  The  Suovet^urilia,  indeed,  formed  a 
part  of  every  lustration,  and  the  victims  were  carried 
around  the  thing  to  be  purified,  whether  it  was  a  city, 
a  people,  or  a  piece  of  land.  The  same  sacrifices  existed 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  Trittya. 
A  representation  of  the  celebration  of  ihcM*  Macrifices  ia 
found  on  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Constaniine  at  Rome. 
See  Sackificb. 

Sup  (liiirvkii}).  Our  information  on  this  subject  is 
but  scant V.  The  earlv  Hebrews  do  not  seem  to  have 
given  special  names  to  their  several  meals,  for  the  terms 
n*nilered  "dine"  and  "dinner"  in  the  A.  V.  (Gen.  xliii, 
16;  Prov.  xv,  17)  are  in  reality  general  expressions, 
which  might  more  correctly  be  rendered  "eat"  and 
"portion  of  food."  In  the  New  Test,  we  have  the 
(ireek  terms  dpinrov  and  octTrvov,  which  the  A.  V, 
renders  respectively  "  dinner"  and  "  supper"  (Luke  idv. 
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12;  John  xxi,  12),  bat  which  are  more  properly  "break- 
fast" and  "  dinner."  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  hours  at  which  the  meals  were  taken.  The  Egyp- 
tians undoubtedly  took  their  principal  meal  at  noon 
(Gen.  xliii,  16) ;  laborers  took  a  light  meal  at  that  time 
(Ruth  ii,  14 ;  comp.  yer.  17) ;  and  occasionally  that  early 
hour  was  deyoted  to  excess  and  revelling  (1  Kings  xx, 
16).  It  has  been  inferred  from  those  passages  (some- 
what too  hastily,  we  think)  that  the  principal  meal 
generally  took  place  at  noon.  The  Egyptians  do,  in- 
deed, still  make  a  substantial  meal  at  that  time  (Lane, 
Mod.  Egypt,  i,  18^),  but  there  are  indications  that  the 
Jews  rather  followed  the  custom  that  preyails  among 
the  Bedawin,  and  made  their  principal  meal  after  sun- 
set, and  a  lighter  meal  at  about  9  or  10  A.M.  (Burck- 
hardc,  Notesj  i,  64).  For  instance,  Lot  prepared  a  feast 
for  the  two  angels  "at  even"  (Gren.  xix,  1-3) ;  Boaz  ev- 
idently took  his  meal  late  in  the  evening  (Ruth  iii,  7) ; 
the  Israelites  ate  Jlesh  in  the  evening,  and  bread  only, 
or  manna,  in  the  morning  (Exod.  xvi,  12) ;  the  con- 
text seems  to  imply  that  Jethro*s  feast  was  in  the  even- 
ing (xviii,  12,  14).  But,  above  all,  the  institution  of 
the  Paschal  feast  in  the  evening  seems  to  imply  that 
the  principal  meal  was  usually  taken  then:  it  appears 
highly  improbable  that  the  Jews  would  have  been  or- 
dered to  eat  meat  at  an  unusual  time.  In  the  later  Bib- 
lical period  we  have  clearer  notices  to  the  same  effect. 
Breakfast  took  place  in  the  morning  (John  xxi,  4, 12),  on 
ordinary  days  not  before  9  o'clock,  which  was  the  ^rst 
hour  of  prayer  (Acts  ii,  15),  and  on  the  Sabbath  not  be- 
fore 12,  when  the  service  of  the  synagogue  was  com- 
pleted (Josephus,  Lifii  §  54) ;  the  more  prolonged  and 
substantial  meal  took  place  in  the  evening  (ibid,  §  44 ; 
War,  i,  17, 4).  The  general  tenor  of  the  parable  of  the 
great  supper  certainly  implies  that  the  feast  took  place 
in  the  working-hours  of  the  day  (Luke  xiv,  15-24)  ;  but 
we  may  regard  this,  perhaps,  as  part  of  the  imagery  of 
the  parable  rather  than  as  a  picture  of  real  life.     See 

SUPPRK. 

The  posture  at  meals  varied  at  different  periods.  There 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  old  Hebrews  were  in  the 
habit  of  sitimg  ((ren.  xxvii,  19;  Judg.  xix,  6;  1  Sam. 
XX,  5,  24 ;  1  Kings  xiii,  20),  but  it  does  not  hence  fol- 
low that  they  sat  on  chairs;  they  may  have  squatted 
on  the  ground,  as  was  the  occasional,  though  not  per- 
haps the  general,  custom  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Wil- 
kinson, Anc,  Egypt,  i,  58,  181).  The  table  was  in  this 
case  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  ground,  as  is  still 
the  case  in  Egypt.  At  the  same  time,  the  chair  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  but  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  token  of  dignity.  The  Hebrew  term  is 
kisae  (Mt33).  There  is  only  one  instance  of  its  being 
mentioned  as  an  article  of  onlinary  furniture,  viz.  in  2 
Kings  iv,  10,  where  the  A.  V.  incorrectly  renders  it 
"stooL"  Even  there  it  seems  probable  that  it  was 
placed  more  as  a  mark  of  special  honor  to  the  prophet 
than  for  common  use.  As  luxury  increased,  the  prac- 
tice of  sitting  was  exchanged  for  that  of  reclining.  The 
first  intimation  of  this  occurs  in  the  prophecies  of  Amos, 
who  reprobates  those  "  that  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and 
stretch  themselves  upon  their  couches"  (vi,  4) ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  couches  themselves  were  of  a  costly 
character — the  "comers"  or  edges  (iii,  12:  the  word 
is  peaky  HKQ,  which  will  apply  to  the  edge  as  well  as  to 
the  angle  of  a  couch.  That  the  seats  and  couches  of 
the  Assyrians  were  handsomely  ornamented  appears 
from  the  specimens  given  by  Layard  [A7n^t?«A,  ii,  300- 
302]),  being  finished  with  ivory,  and  the  seat  covered 
with  silk  or  damask  coverlets.  (The  A.  Y.  has  "  in  Da- 
mascus in  a  couch ;"  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
name  of  the  town  was  transferred  to  the  silk  stuffs  man- 
ufactured there,  which  are  still  known  by  the  name  of 
"  damask.")  Ezekiel,  again,  Inveighs  against  one  who 
sat "  on  a  stately  bed  with  a  table  prepared  before  it" 
(xxiii,  4 1 ).  The  custom  may  have  been  borrowed,  in 
the  first  instance,  from  the  Babylonians  and  Syrians, 


among  whom  it  prevailed  at  an  early  period  (Esth.  i^ 
6 ;  vii,  8).  A  similar  change  took  place  in  the  habits 
of  the  Greeks,  who  are  represented  in  the  Heroic  Age  as 
sitting  (JL  x,  578 ;  Od,  i,  145),  but  who  aflerwards  adopt- 
ed the  habit  of  reclining,  women  and  children  excepted. 
Sitting  appears  to  have  been  the  posture  usual  among- 
the  A883rrians  on  the  occasion  of  great  festivals.  A  bas- 
relief  on  the  walls  of  Khorsabad  represents  the  guests 
seated  on  high  chairs  (Layard,  Ninecehy  ii,  411).  In 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  reclining  was  the  universal  cus- 
tom, as  is  Implied  in  the  terms  (dvaceccr^ai,  raraiccl- 
9^ai,  dveikkivio^aif  KaraKkivio^ai)  used  for  ^sitting  at 
meat,"  as  the  A.  Y.  incorrectly  has  it.  The  couch  it- 
self (cXivi})  is  only  once  mentioned  (Mark  vii,  4;  A.  Y. 
"  tables"),  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Roman 
tridinium  had  been  introduced,  and  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  table  resembled  those  described  bv  das- 
sical  writers.  Generally  speaking,  only  three  persons 
reclined  on  each  couch,  but  occasionally  four,  or  even 
five.  The  couches  were  provided  with  cushions,  on 
which  the  left  elbow  rested  in  support  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  while  the  right  arm  remained  free. 
A  room  provided  with  these  was  described  as  itrrputpi- 
vov,  lit.  "spread"  (xiv,  15;  A.  Y.  "furnished").  As 
several  guests  reclined  on  the  same  couch,  each  over- 
lapped his  neighbor,  as  it  were,  and  rested  his  head  on 
or  near  the  breast  of  the  one  who  lay  behind  him ;  he 
was  then  said  to  "  lean  on  the  bosom"  of  his  neighbor 
{avaKua^ai  iv  rtf  coXir^,  John  xiii,  23 ;  xxi,  20 ;  comp. 
Pliny,  Epist,  iv,  22).  The  close  proximity  into  which 
persons  were  thus  brought  rendered  it  more  than  usu- 
ally agreeable  that  friend  should  be  next  to  friend,  and 
it  gave  the  opportunity  of  making  confidential  commu- 
nications (John  xiii,  25).  The  ordinary  arrangement  of 
the  couches  was  in  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth 
being  left  open  for  the  ser\'ants  to  bring  up  the  dis^hes. 
The  couches  were  denominated  respectively  the  hit;h- 
est,  the  middle,  and  the  lowest  couch ;  the  three  guests 
on  each  couch  were  also  denominated  highest,  middle, 
and  lowest — the  terms  being  suggested  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  guest  who  reclined  on  another's  bosora 
always  appearing  to  be  below  him.  The  protok/ista 
{7rptttT0K\t(riat  Matt,  xxiii,  6),  which  the  Pharisees  so 
much  coveted,  was  not,  as  the  A.  Y.  represents  it,  "  the 
uppermost  room"  but  the  highest  seat  in  the  highest 
couch — the  seat  numbered  1  in  the  annexed  diagram. 
See  AccuBATiON. 
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Some  doubt  attends  the  question  whether  the  females 
took  their  meals  along  with  the  males.  The  present 
state  of  society  in  the  East  throws  no  light  upon  this 
subject,  as  the  customs  of  the  harem  date  from  the  time 
of  Mohammed.  The  cases  of  Ruth  amid  the  reapers 
(Ruth  ii,  14),  of  Elkanah  with  his  wives  (1  Sam.  i,  4), 
of  Job's  sons  and  daughters  (Job  1,  4),  and  the  general 
intermixture  of  the  sexes  in  daily  life,  make  it  more 
than  probable  that  they  did  so  join ;  at  the  same  time, 
as  the  duty  of  attending  upon  the  guests  devolved  upt)n 
them  (Luke  x,  40),  they  probably  took  a  somewhat  ir- 
regular and  briefer  repast.     See  Dine. 

Before  commencing  the  meal,  the  guests  washed  their 
hands.  This  custom  was  founded  on  natural  decorum  ;• 
not  only  was  the  hand  the  substitute  for  our  knife  and 
fork,  hut  the  hands  of  all  the  guests  were  dipped  into 
one  and  the  same  dish;  uncleanliness  in  such  a  case 
would  be  intolerable.     Hence  not  only  the  Jews,  bat 


SUPER-ALTAR                  30  SUPEREROGATION 

was  enlivened  with  music,  singing,  and  dancing  (2  Sam.  Supererogation  (^opus  mpeferogaiionW),     llie 

xix,  35;  Psa.  Ixix,  12;  Isa.  v,  12;  Amos  vi,  5;  Ecclus.  distinction  between  pracepta  and  coruilia  evangelica^ 

xxxii,  3-6 ;  Matt,  xiv,  6 ;  Luke  xv,  25),  or  with  riddles  or  between  the  potiitive  duties  enjoined  by  the  law  and 

(Judg.  xiv,  12);   and  amid  these  entertainments  the  the  moral  requirements  of  the  Gospel,  which  the  faithful 

festival  was  prolonged  for  several  days  (Esth.  i,  8,  4).  are  at  liberty  to  comply  with  or  not,  referring  chiefly  ta 

Entertainments  designed  aUnoet  exclusively  for  drink-  1  Cor.  vii,  6,  and  treated  in  the  Catechisnu  Roman,  iii^ 

ing  were  known  by  the  special  name  oimUhteh  (nn^O).  ^»  ^4,  is  of  very  ancient  origin.    Scholastic  theology  in- 

This  resembled  the  conUssatio  of  the  Romans,  Which  f"^,  "^^  particularly  on  that  distinction,  aiui  estab- 

,         ^       .                      ,                       7  •  •  •  lished  It  m  the  form  in  which  it  has  since  been  held 

took  pUce  after  the  supper,  and  was  a  mere  dnnking  ^^  ^  orthodox  Roman  Catholics.     If  the  observance 

revel,  with  only  so  much  food  as  served  to  whet  the  ^f  the  obligatory  commandments  constitutes  aU  tlie  du- 

palate  for  wme  (Smith, />tc^  o/^n/iy.  p.  27 1>— Smith,  tieg  of  man,  then  hU  undertaking  to  accomplish  the 

See  Banquet.     Instances  of  such  drinking-bouts  are  non-obligatorv  cormlia  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 

noticed  in  1  Sam.  xx  v,  36 ;  2  Sam.  xiU,  28 ;  Esth.  i,  7 ;  xxaBc,  the  object  of  which  is  to  gain  hy  this  accomplish- 

Dan.  v,  1 ;  they  are  reprobated  by  the  prophets  (Isa.  v,  ment  a  certain  degree  of  merU.   We  acquire  by  it  a  sort 

11 ;  Amos  vi,  6).     Somewhat  akin  to  the  muhuh  of  the  of  surplus,  and  this  is  what  is  deagnated  as  opus  supers 

Hebrews  was  also  the  kdmos  (kw/zoc)  of  the  apostolic  erogatumis.    This  doctrine  of  supererogatory'  merits  i» 

age,  in  which  gross  Ucentiousness  was  added  to  drinking,  not  svmbolical,  for  the  CouncU  of  Trent  does  not  express 

and  which  is  frequently  made  the  subject  of  warning  in  itaelf  on  that  point.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  that 

ttie  Epistles  (Rom.  xui,  13 ;  Gal.  v,  21 ;  Eph.  v,  18 ;  1  the  righteous  may  fuUy  satisfy  the  divine  Uw  pro  hujiu 

Pet,  IV,  3).     See  Drink.  ^^^  ^^^^  l,y  y^oVks  done  in  God  is  fully  established 

Super-altar,  a  term  given — 1.  To  a  portable  altar,  by  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  vi,  can.  16.     This  is  also  the  case 

placed  on  the  altar  itself  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  with  the  other  principle,  *'  Si  quis  dixerit,  hominis  justi- 

the  Christian  eucharist,  or  set  up  separately.     Hincmar  flcati  bona  opera  ita  esse  dona  Dei,  ut  non  sint  etiam  bona 

(867)  allowed  the  use  of  a  consecrated  slate,  marble,  or  ipsius  justilicati  merita,  aut  ipsum  justificatnm  bonis 

a  black  stone  slab,  probably  owing  to  the  needs  of  the  operibus  . . .  non  vere  mereri  augmentum  gratise,  viram 

Crusaders  and  the  deficiency  of  churches.     It  was  large  leteniam  et  ipsius  vitaB  setemte  . . .  consecutionem  atque 

enough  to  contain  the  chalice  and  host.     See  Altar,  etiam  gloriie  augmentum ;  anathema  sit**  (Sess.  vi,  can. 

Portable.     2.  Ordinarily  and  commonly  this  term  is  32).     Finally,  the  symbolic  books  of  the  Roman  Cath- 

applied  to  the  ledge  behind  the  altar,  on  which  relics,  olic  Church  recognise  also  the  voluntary  assumption  of 

flowers,  candlesticks,  and  the  altar-cross  stand.     It  is  the  vows  of  obedience,  poverty  and  chastity  (Sess.  xxv, 

very  frequently  so  applied  in  the  ancient  Church  of  can.  1),  of  which  Bellarminc  (/>e  3/onacAif,  c.  viii)  says 

England.  they  are  "  nee  pnecepta  nee  indifferentia,  sed  Deo  grata 

Superannuated  Prkachkrs  arc  ministers  in  the  ^^  **»  »"<>  commendata,**    If  a  satbfactory  fulfilment  of 

Methodist  churches  who,  by  reason  of  age,  infirmity,  '^®  ^^  '^  possible,  if  good  works  constitute  a  desert, 

or  afflictions,  are  disabled  from  preaching,  but  remain  '^*"  ^^®  schoUstic  noUou  of  the  opera  mpererogatira 

members  of  the  Annual  Conferences.     In  the  Amer-  becomes  a  natural  consequence.    This  doctrine,  in  short, 

ican  churches  they  retain  all  the  rights  and  privileges  ^  ***®  ^^^^  ^^  '**®  system.     It  is  the  natural  conse- 

of  active  ministers  except  being  eligible  to  appoint-  *1"«"<^  ^^  ^^*^  conceprion  of  the  law  in  relarion  to  the 

ments.     In  the  English  Wesleyan  Church,  if  members  justification  of  man.    It  is  supported  by  tradition  from 


the  Conference.  a.  1),  and  has  not  only  never  been  denied,  but  always 

I.  Riqhtt,  etc,— \y\ien  a  superannuated  preacher  lives  asserted  and  defended*  against  aU  attacks  by  the  mUt 
out  of  the  bounds  of  his  Conference,  he  is  entitled  to  a  ^™»n«nt  theologians  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
seat  in  the  Quarterly  Conference,  and  the  privileges  of  '^^^  assertion  "ut  unus  posset  pro  altero  satisfacere,** 
membership  in  the  Church  where  he  resides.  He  is  en-  *"  ^^®  Catech,  Bom,,  can  only  be  explained  in  view  of 
titled,  if  needy,  to  receive  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  ^^^^  doctnne.  If  we  now  inquire  further  into  its  con- 
collection  taken  in  the  churches  for  Conference  claim-  sequences,  as  attempted  by  more  modem  theologians, 
ants,  and  of  the  chartereil  fund.  Each  Quarterly  Con-  bolder,  for  instance  {Xeue  Untersuchungen,  2d  ed.  p.  305 
ference  is  directed  to  estimate  the  amount  needed  for  «!.),  wefind  an  inextricable  confusion  m  the  conception 
the  support  of  these  preachers  or  their  widows,  and  for-  ^^  ^^^  **^'  Miihler  starts  from  the  admission  that  the 
ward  a  certificate  to  the  Annual  Conference,  The  case  "®'*^  ^■^»  ^  '^«  absolute  will  of  God,  and  the  unity  of 
i:*  considered  bv  the  Conference  stewards,  and  on  their  ^^^  **""*"  ^»^^  ^i'*^  ^^«  ^»^'i"®  ^>'  ^<^^«'  ^'*^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
reiKirt  the  amount  to  be  distributed  is  decided  by  the  q"»res,  cannot  be  8urpa88e<l.  Yet  his  conception  of  the 
vote  of  the  Conference.  ^*^  *®  erroneous  and  a  mere  abstraction,  for,  on  the  one 

II.  Duties,  etc-H  is  the  dutv  of  the  superannuated  '**"^'  ***  co"»ider»  it  as  without  limits,  infinite;  and,  on 
preacher  to  forward  annually  to  the  Conference  of  which  ^^"^  ^^^^^^  «*  resolving  itself  into  a  numl>cr  of  separate 


he  is  a  member  a  certificate  of  his  Christian  and  minis- 
terial character,  signed  by  the  presiding  elder  of  the 
<iistrict  or  the  preacher  in  charge  of  the  work  where  he 
resides.  Without  suoh  certificate  he  has  no  claims  on 
the  Conference  for  support. 

In  IJS7<)  there  wore  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
1103  snperainiiintcil  preachers.  The  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Chunh,  South,  in  l»7.j,  reportetl  259.    See  Discipline 


commandments,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  duty.  Thus 
considered,  no  one  can  do  more  than  the  law  reqiiires, 
though  any  one  can  do  more  than  is  required  by  the 
separate  commandments  taken  individually.  From  tlie 
moment  that  by  his  entering  into  communion  with 
Christ  love  becomes  the  ruling  principle  of  a  man's  life, 
he  has  absolutely  fulfilled  the  moral  law.  Regeneration 
being  presupposed,  there  are  yet  dift'erent  degrees  in  the 


of  the  M.  /:.  Church;  Sinif^ou,  Cychp,  of  Mtthodism,  ■  ^^^^^^  ^^  **^^«'  «"^  ^^^^  degrees  are  not  regulated  by 

any  law.    Hence  every  one  may  ac^^mplish  certain  du- 
ties as  if  they  were  not  duties  for  him,  thus  oversK^p- 
.         ,  ,  .      .  .      ,     ^^»       ,  ping  the  common  limits  of  dutv  and  attaining  to.ahiirh- 

episci^us  has  always  been  retiiined  in  the  Church  to  :  ^,  ^  ,,f  ,)eH-ection.     According  to  this  argununia- 

denote  the  chief  minister  in  sacred  thmgs.     It  was    ti^,,^  .^e  moral  law  wouhi  constitute,  so  to  8p<-ak,  an 
sometimes  translated  by  I^tin  wnters  into  superattefi^    ima£rinar^^  nnantitv.  nonst«rinir.  on  tho  o,i«  h.n.L  in  fh« 


8.  V. 

Superattendens.     The  Greek  word  imaKoiroq, 


detiSy  i.  e.  superintendent.     See  Bishop. 

Superbia,  the  Roman  personified  j^rid^,  a  daughter 
of  iEther  and  Earth. 


imagmar}'  quantity,  consisting,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the 
complete  bo<ly  of  the  divine  commandments,  and,  on  the 
other,  in  a  number  of  imputations  separate  from  these 
commandments,  and  very  difficult  to  define  particular- 
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ly.  This,  then,  bringa  us  back  again  to  the  (lititinction 
httuwn  prtrctpta  aud  consUui,  as  the  basis  of  the  ojftnt 
SMpertrogatieu,  Protestantism,  on  the  contrary,  looks 
upon  the  divine  law  as  one  indivisible,  and  being  in  this 
fonn  th«  nile  of  all  human  life  and  action.  Objectively, 
it  i»  the  expression  of  the  idea  of  that  which  is  guud  in 
itself,  while  subjectively  it  tinds  its  accomplishment  in 
love.  But  in  order  to  satisfy  the  manifold  exigencies 
of  life,  it  presents  itself  abw  in  the  form  of  a  plurality 
of  commandments.  These,  however,  are  not  to  be  con- 
Mtlered  u  Kparatc  from  each  other,  nor,  when  taken  to- 
gether, u  forming  an  incommensurable  whole ;  but,  as 
it i» muii duty  to  do  in  ever}'  circumstance  that  which 
is  good  in  itself,  each  distinct  commandment  is  to  bt  looked 
upon  oi  the  teal  of  the  cofnjUete  moral  idea^  as  the  tchoie 
<^'rne  law  in  its  relation  to  the  circumstance  under  con- 
ndtratuM,  As  to  which  of  the  many  commandments 
limb  its  application  in  a  given  case,  this  is  a  question 
eotirely  dir4inct  from  that  which  is  objectively  to  be  de- 
fined. The  perception  of  it  is  given  to  the  regenerate 
h\'  the  Holy  Spirit  tlirough  a  conscience  filled  with 
lovt.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  system  there  is  no  pos- 
Mbility  of  supposing  a  human  power  in  those  regener- 
ated in  Christ  by  virtue  of  which  they  could,  under 
any  circumstance,  do  more  than  is  requiretl  of  tlicm,  i.  e. 
more  than  that  which  is  absolutely  good  in  itself.  Thus, 
we  may  not  only  assert  in  abstracto  that  the  young 
woman  who  devotes  her  life  to  taking  care  of  the  sick, 
or  the  misBiiouar)',  does  not  thereby  attain  a  higher  de- 
^rree  nf  moral  peifection  than  others  who  contribute  but 
a  mite  towanls  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Ciod. 
All  cle|)ends  in  this  respect  on  the  individual,  and  on 
iht>  ptkMiion  in  which  (iwl  has  placetl  him.  Thus,  a 
)mn^  woman  who,  having  an  aged  motlier  dependent 
(•n  her  care,  should  enter  an  order— such,  for  instance,  as 
the  Siatvrs  of  Mercv — would  do  a  bad  action.  Of  the 
woman  who  anointeil  him  our  Lord  said  himself,  *'  She 
fuiih  (hmc  what  she  could"  (Mark  xiv,  8).  In  Luke 
xvii,  10,  he  says,  *'  When  ye  shall  have  <lonc  all  those 
thing!}  which  are  commanded  you,  say.  We  are  unprotit- 
«hle  aervanta."  Of  the  stewards,  it  is  re<iuirctl  that 
they  should  be  found  faith  fid,  and  nothing  else.  Of 
Christ  himself  it  is  said  that  he  was  "  obeilient  unto 
'IPWh,  even  the  death  of  the  cnws"  (PhiL  ii,  «),  and  to 
^  more  tiian  obedient  is  impossible,  while  to  be  less  is 
to  be  diivibedicnt.  The  contrary  doctrine,  which  a»- 
cnbe*  morits  to  roan  aside  fn)m  the  grace  of  (iod,  is  not 
^"ly  immoral,  but  i>osiitively  irreligious.  It  is  even  il- 
l^calwhen  locked  at  from  the  Roman  Catholic  stand- 
P"'nt,  since  (Mohler,  i>.  300)  no  living  man  ever  accom- 
plishes the  whole  law.  See  Janow,  l)e  Retjulis;  Con/. 
■'  "9-  art.  XX vii ;  ApoL  n.  1441,  Ha,  187, 209 ;  A  rt,  Smolc. 
"'.  3. 322;  Owf,  A  w,l.  xiv. 

We  ithould  neglect  one  of  the  principal  consequences 
"f  the  theory  of  the  opus  ttiiptreroyatirum  if  wc  forgot 
t"  consider  its  relation  to  indulgences  (q.  v.).  While 
the  sacrament  of  {leiiancc  and  the  at>H<)lution  coniiect- 
^'  with  it  grant  exemption  from  sin  and  from  eternal 
IHuiLthment,  the  Church  possesses  a  moans  of  lessening 
'•Tpven  remitting  the  temporal  punishments  required 
*'y  divine  justice  by  means  of  indulgences.  Those  toni- 
P***!  punishments  are  otherwise  to  lie  undergone  partly 
^  th'm  earth,  as  penances  and  ecclesiastical  expiations 
(P*»ff  rtflfiicK/irrr),  partly  afterwards  in  purgat«)ry  (^Per- 
"'He.ix,  2),  But  whence  docs  the  Church  ikwsosh  the 
P"*er  thus  to  set  up  as  the  *' representative  of  (iiHl's 
^^y  and  justice  in  our  time,"  and  as  such  to  exercise 
"••^h  aright  of  grace  as  is  so  far  from  l>eing  ecdeniasti- 
^  in  its  character  that  it  extends  (under  some  restric- 
thHi)  even  beyond  this  life?  How  can  it  defend  the  as- 
'•'niiition  of  a  potcstas  con/erendi  indulgent ias  a  Christo 
^'^sta,  mentioned  in  Conc^  Trid.  Sess.  xxv  ?  On  this 
P<^Dt  they  refer,  as  was  already  done  by  ^Vlexander  of 
Hales,  to  the  thesaurus  supereroffatirmis  perfectorum 
'''UQded  by  the  supererogatory  merits  of  Christ  and  of 
^niots:  ''Est  indulgentia  remissio  poiniu  temporalis 
*Uioc  post  absolutionem  sacramentalem  pcccatis  debi- 


t«,  in  foro  intenio  coram  Deo  valida,  facta  per  applica- 
tionem  thesauri  Kcclesia^  a  superiore  legitimo"  (Perrone, 
ix,  1).  That  there  exists  such  a  fund  capable  of  aton- 
ing for  all  the  sins  of  humanity,  of  any  kind,  the  l»asis 
and  foundation  of  which  are  the  intinite  merits  of  the 
Son  of  (jod  as  man,  and  of  Christ  in  his  saints  (Klee, 
Ihfgm,  ii,  .'(85),  is  considered  tm  Jidti  projrimum.  Aside 
fn>m  the  fact  iliat  it  is  implicitly  establisheti  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  indulgences  (Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  xxv,  can.  21 ),  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  express  declarations  of  |x>pes  Clement 
VI  ( Const,  (■nifftuitus)^  l^eo  X,  I*ius  V,  < iregorj*  XIII,  Pius 
VI,  and  Uenettict  XIV.  See  also  Alex.  Ales,  pt  iv,  qu. 
23,  a.  1,  m.  1 ;  All)ertus  Magini(4.ASV/i^  iv,  dist.20,  a.  17, 18 ; 
Thomas  Afjuinas,  pt,  iii, (|u. 25,  a.  1 ;  tSfnf.  i v, dist, 20, qu.  1 , 
a.  3 ;  Summ,  adr,  (imt.  iii,  1  oO :  Itoiiavontnra,  SnU,  iv,  dist. 
20,  pt,  ii,  ({u.  1 ;  Uellarmine,  De  Indu/t/.  c.  ii,  iii ;  Veroni- 
us,  Reyula  Fid*i^  ii,  4;  Uossuet,  KrjHfsitum^  §  8;  Balleri- 
ni  [Peter], Summ,  Theol.Pra-l,  iii.  Still  there  may  re- 
main some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  merita  on  which 
the  system  of  indulgences  rests  is  to  be  considered  as 
active  performances  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  ttpus  su- 
pereroffatiotiiSf  or  as  unmerited  sufferings,  such  as  those 
undergone  by  the  saints,  and  which  were  not  to  be  con- 
sideretl  as  punishments,  but  which  thus  8er\'ed  to  atone 
beforehand  for  the  faults  afterwards  committed  by  the 
universality  of  sinners.  It  is  only  in  the  first  case  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  opus  tiipererogatioms  forms  the  basis 
of  the  8>'stem  of  indulgences,  or  the  notion  of  the  ojms 
supereroifatirum  must  also  embrace  the  superfluous  suf- 
ferings of  the  perfect;  and  on  this  the  orthodox  writers 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcli  do  not  agree.  In  their 
polemical  defences  of  the  doctrine  of  a  fund  of  merits, 
they  mostly  base  themselves  on  the  second  considera- 
tion. If  we  leave  these,  we  find  in  their  other  works  so 
much  that  is  obscure  and  indefinite  on  this  as  well  as 
on  most  other  points  that  it  is  impossible  for  Protes- 
tant expositors  to  attempt  to  define  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  without  being  at  once  accused  by  Roman  Cath- 
olics of  misunderstauiUng  their  authors.  The  same  Miih- 
ler  who  in  AVuc  Untersuchumfen,  §  68,  derives  the  thtsau- 
rus  from  the  excessive  sufferings  of  some,  in  §  09,  p. 
411,  considers  good  works  as  efficient  as  undeser\-ed 
sufferings  in  freeing  the  yet  ensnared  members  of  the 
IxNly  of  Christ.  This  is  still  more  expressly  asserted  by 
Klee  {Dofftn,  ii,  334)  and  Bellarminc  (/)e  Afotiach,  c.  vii, 
viii).  And  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  the  thesanrusy 
that  basis  of  indulgences,  the  pro<luct  of  the  "  merita 
Christ  i  et  sanctorum,  quatenus  haec  Mititfactoria  sunt,"  is 
alone  *'  norunt  the(dogi  omnes  opera  bona  esse  mcritoria, 
impetratoria, et satisjactoria,*'  Thus  the ojM^ra  sujurtro" 
//a/iVa  contribute  unquestionably  to  making  up  the  fund 
of  merits  imparted  to  those  who  need  it  in  the  form  of 
indulgences.  '*  Ix's  lH>nnes  (ouvres  dc  tons  les  homines, 
le  sang  des  martyrs,  les  sacrifices  et  les  larmes  de  I'in- 
nocence  snccumnlent  sans  relnche  pour  fairc  equilibrc 
au  nial.  I/action  do  graces,  la  priiTC,  les  satisfactions, 
Icrt  secours,  les  inspirati<ins.  la  foi,  resperance  et  Taniour 
circulent  dc  Tun  a  I'autre  coinnic  dus  tieuves  bienfau^ans" 
(l)e  Maistre,  Suir&tn  de  St.-Ptttrsbounj), 

This  d<K*rrine  of  the  opv*  siipfrtrof/atiimis  was  at- 
tacked by  WycUffe  (/fiai.  p.  2«7 ),  and  sharply  critici>ed 
in  flijh.  von  Wesel'M  A  dr.  Induhj.  JHttput.  The  |K)iiition 
of  the  Keformers  on  that  question  may  lx»  seen  in  Me- 
lancihou  (Lnvi,  Ih-  SafiMj'dcfionr)  and  Calvin  (/;w^  iii, 
o).  It  was  afterwards  treated  by  Chemnitz  (i,  />**  Jio- 
uis  ffpp.i\ii.i);  ii.  Ih-  /;«/«///.),  Chaniier  (/*i//w//vf//V/  ^V/- 
thoK  iii,  lib.  2 1,  /fe  Sofixfticfionibus  A  /iV-ww),  and .!(».  (ier- 
hard  (/.♦/<•.  xv,  1»,  ed.  Cotta).  The  Synod  of  Pisloja 
(/'rnjKfK,  Xl.I)j  in  1X70,  took  the  same  views  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  If  Protestant  poleniists  have 
occasionally  failed  to  observe  that  the  vicarious  satis- 
faction of  the  saints  does  not  refer  to  sin  itself,  but  to 
the  tem{)oral  conseiiuences  of  sin  pardoned,  this  has, 
nevertheless,  made  no  practical  difference.  We  may  also 
notice  here  the  evident  incongruity  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  essays  on  this  subject  and  the  fundamental 
truth  of  Christ's  all-sufficient  merits.     For,  admitting 
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the  funiUnKnUl  dutincttoa  mmde  hj 

twecn  mmlam  de  coiBligno  «ad  nm-ifum  di  iimgruo,  I  minor  delailB  connected  witb  the  m«r 
since  the  ment  of  Christ  remaine  alill  the  acltvc  princi- 
ple at  the  wipereTogatoTy  merita  uf  the  saints,  the  latter 
cannot  increase  the  cufwc  of  the  merita  of  Christ,  but 
only  the  quatUUji  or  mmJier.  "  Per  modum  cumuli  id- 
jiciniitur  satiiraclionihus  Chriati,  quia  istia  ulla  ratione 
denieetur."  The  merits  of  uthera,  conieqaently,  are  re- 
versible merely  aa  aadaTactory  services,  not  as  personal 
moral  actions,  and  thus  are  looked  upon  only  aa  means 
of  application  of  the  nMiils  of  Christ  as  manifested  in 
aiiperurugative  works.  "  Non  habent  nisi  rationcm  me- 
dil,  quo  Cbrisii  pretium  notna  applicatur"  (BeUamiine, 
lie  iHdalg.  i,  1,  n.  4). — Heraog,  HiaiSocytlop.  s.  v.     Sea 

SuperfrODtaid,  a  term  a|>plied  M  —  1.  The  back 


wall  of  the  altar,  which  received  either  stone-reliefs  oi 
a  metal  covering  with  embossed  designs  and  enamel- 
work.  8.  The  modem  name  for  a  covering  for  the  top 
of  the  altar,  which  cnmmonly  hangs  down  about  six 
inches  all  round  and  is  fringed.  It  is  ordinarily  made 
of  silk  velvet,  saUn,  or  damask,  and  is  placed  over  the 
hre  wh  tc  n  n  h  wh  h  cuetumarily  co  e  and 
preser^  e  he  a  tar  slab 


his  han 
in  several  Iteformed  churches  where  episcopacy  is  not 
admitted,  paniculariy  among  the  Lutherans  in  Uermaay 
and  the  Calvinials  in  aome  other  places.  The  superin- 
tendent is  umilar  to  a  bishop,  only  his  power  is  some, 
what  more  restrained  than  that  of  our  diocesan  bishops. 
He  is  the  chief  pastor,  and  has  the  direction  of  all  the 
inferior  pastors  within  his  district  ur  diocese. 

Superior,  an  official  cKerciuni;  jnrisdiction :  the 

chiefof  a  confraternity,  hTotherhuod,si)lerhrioil,  munas- 

rother 


head  of  a  convent  is  elected  hy  the  members  of 

vent,  and  the  superiors  in  a  province  elect  the  provincial. 

SupeiioreaB,  a  female  auperior  of  ■  convent  or 
nunnery. 

Supernatural.  This  is  a  word  which  is  popular- 
ly used  in  opposition  to  "natural,"  things  and  cventa 

which  are  not  within  the  ordinary  concrete  experience 

and  hnnwledije  of  mankind  being  looked  upon  as  form- 

g  part       'a  separste  system  of  things  ami  events. 

hs        Bupeniatural,  whatever  it  be,  that  is  either 

anil  cITecc  in  nature  from 
h  chain"  (Bushnell,  Kaiure  and  ihe  Saper- 
oTl  MtiHh  (On  **B  SBpefTtuternt  p.  146,  147) 
deflniljon:  "We  may  speak  of  whatever  ia 
be  beyond  the  natural  aSTirWemafurall  The 
apply  nut  only  to  the  divine  action,  but  to 
cy  of  such  beings  as  ghosts  ai 

rpserve  the  phrase  tupenuilaral  to  the  Su- 

tbe  works  performed  hy  him, 

e  objects  created  hy  him  beyond  Ihe  natural 

Dch  as  angels  anil  Che  world  to  come.    Wk 


Superbnmeial  Cloth, 

Sup«rbum«ialA,  a  tern 
j«.tt  (q.  v.). 

Saperindlcta  were  taxc 
emperors,  beyond  the  ordinary  cai 
xigeocies  aiirl  extraonlinary 


r  the  archiepiscopal 
I  posed  hy  the  Boman 


.    Fnon 


y  were  called  )ii|ierindi 
were  universally  exempted  by  several  laws  of  the  Chris- 
tian emperors.— Bingham,  Chrul.  A  nliq.  bk.  v,  ch.  iii.  §  8. 

Superinspvctor, «  word  by  which  Ijitin  writers 
have  tranalaieil  tpitcnpui  (tirinitoirog),  or  tijAop  (q.  v.). 

Snpeiliiatltntitin  is,  in  the  Anglican  Church,  the 
iiKtitutiiin  to  a  l)enelice  over  the  head  of  a  beneficiary 
BupiHued  lo  be  dead  after  prolonged  absence. 

Superintendent.  I.  The  officer  of  the  early 
Church  who  was  also  called  nrrrtrer,  or  huhnp  (IwincD- 
irpc).  a.  The  officer  in  the  Knglish  Wesleyan  Church 
who  has  charge  of  a  circuit;  be  is  responsble  to  the 
Conference  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  order 
in  all  the  societies  of  the  circuit,  and  presides  as  chief 
pastor  in  all  circuit  courts.  The  superintendent  or  one 
of  his  colleagues  must  make  the  cireu  it  plan,  arrange  for 
the  quarterly  viutation  of  the  classes,  change  or  re-elect 
the  atewanii-^be  nomination  being  with  himself,  the 


nur  worh)  as  a  sign  or  proof  of  Cnd 
itural  interposition  or  a  revelation 

'prnuiHtrid,  but  we 


we  find  that  law  and  order  exist, 
and  every  increase  of  knowledge 
reveals  to  us  further  illustraiions 


Heaven's  first  law."  Belief  in  the  supeniaturiil  doea 
not,  therefore,  require  us  to  believe  in  any  violation  of 
law,  funce  all  reasoning  which  starts  from  what  we  know 
leads  to  the  oinclusinn  that  "supernatural  phenomena 
are  as  much  the  result  of  law  aa  phenomena  which  are 
caUed  'natural.'"     See  Miraci^ 

SupematuraliBt,  a  name  commonly  given  in 
(•ermany  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  ofthe 
present  century  to  all  who  beljcveil  in  supernatural 
agency  as  exerted  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  performance  of  the  miracles  therein  recorded,  etc 
Their  opponents  arecaileil  AHliaiipenialaraiiiti. 

8tipamamerai7  PKEAniRK.  1.  In  the  Methmlist 
Episcopal  Church,  a  '■  supernumerary  jneacher  is  one 
who,  because  of  impaired  health,  is  temporarily  unaUo 
to  perform  effective  work.    He  may  receive  an  appoint- 

of  the  Anniud  Conference  of  which  h 


hall  hi 


beneficii 


ofthe  Church  except  bv  vote  of  the  Cuiifereiice,  and  he 
shall  be  subject  to  all  the  limitations  ofthe  IHtciplm 
in  respect  lo  respjiointment  and  contiimance  in  the 
same  charge  that  apply  to  effective  preachers.  In  case 
he  be  left  without  an  appointment,  he  shall  have  a  seat 
in  the  Quarterly  Conference,  and  all  Che  privilege  or 
membership  in  the  place  where  he  may  reside"  {Ditri- 
pliKe,  iviii,  1).     In  IBOO,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Coke,  super- 


SUPERPELLICE 
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SUPERSTITION 


numenn*  preachers,  their  widows  and  orphans,  were  to 
bare  the  same  support  which  was  then  accorded  to  ef- 
fective ii^eachers.    The  funds  of  the  Conferences  increas- 
ing, is  well  as  the  advantages  of  membership  multiply- 
ing, great  difficulties  arose,  and  in  18tK)  the  General 
Coofeieoce  abolished  the  relation  so  far  as  the  Annual 
Conferences  were  concerned.    In  1864  the  relation  was 
Rstored  with  the  deliuitiou  at  present  given,  with  the 
pruvlsioQ  that  no  supernumerary  preacher  shall  have  a 
diiiD  upon  the  beneficiary  funds  of  the  Church  without 
a  vole  of  the  Annual  Conference.     In  1876  the  number 
of  supeniumerary  preachers  was  reported  at  701. 

'2.  Among  the  English  Wesley ans,  in  order  to  secure 
the  relation  of  supernumerary  the  consent  must  be  ob- 
tained of  the  May  District  Meeting.  They  receive  a 
maintenance  acceding  to  the  number  of  years  they 
hixt  been  in  the  active  work.  This  is  derived  from 
Che  Annuitant  Society,  which  is  in  reality  their  own 
iife-aasurance  fund,  and  provides,  to  a  certain  extent, 
for  the  support  and  education  of  their  children.  Upon 
entering  into  business  they  are  reckoned  as  local  preach- 
ers, after  four  years  as  superannuated,  and  if  members 
of  the  legal  hundred,  are  superseded.  They  arc  under 
the  super\'ision  of  the  District  Meeting:  and  if  their 
namea  ire  on  the  minutes,  they  are  members  of  the 
<inarteriy,  Local  Preachers*,  and  District  Meeti  ngs.  See 
Simpaon,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  y. 

Supeipellioe  (or  SuperptUiceum'),  a  surplice 

<q.v.). 

Snpeipoaitio,  a  word  used  in  the  ancient  Church 
(0  dengnate  a  fast,  which  lasted  not  only  through  the 
day,  but  till  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  or  for 
ttreral  days  together,  as  was  usual  in  the  Passion  week. 
The  stations,  or  fasts  on  stationary  days,  terminated  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  See  Fasting  ;  Sta- 
tics. 

Snpexpnrgation,  purgation  or  cleaning  beyond 
that  is  needed. 

Super-Blab,  or  Sufer-table.  See  Altar,  Port- 
able. 

Superstition  (hunfcufioviaf  (Utmon4error),  Fes- 
tn,  governor  of  Juibea,  informed  Agrippa  that  Paul  had 
^^ted  with  the  other  Jews  concerning  matters  of 
tbeir  own  superstition  (Acts  xxv,  19),  in  which  he 
apoke  Uke  a  true  pagan,  equally  ignorant  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  of  the  Jewish.  Paul,  writing  to  the 
ColoflNina  (ii,  23\  recommends  to  them  not  to  regard 
^  teachers,  who  would  persuade  them  to  a  compli- 
■oce  with  human  wisdom  in  an  affected  humility  and 
mpeistition;  and,  speaking  to  the  Athenians,  he  says, 
'^I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious" 
(Acta  xvii,  22).  The  heathen  idea  of  religion  has  al- 
viys  been  one  of  terror.  A  superstitious  man  looks  on 
^  as  I  severe  and  rigid  master,  and  obeys  with  fear 
<nd  trembling.  Varro  says  the  pious  roan  honors  and 
^es  God,  the  superstitious  man  dreails  him,  even  to 
(^nor;  and  Maximus  Tyrius  observes  that  a  man  truly 
pious  looks  on  God  as  a  friend  full  of  goodness,  whereas 
tile  superstitious  serves  him  with  base  and  mean  flat- 
toy.  In  the  New  Test.,  however,  the  word  "  supersti- 
tioD"  or  '^superstitious''  is  used  in  a  less  offensive  seiue. 
f estua,  I  governor  newly  arrived  in  his  province,  would 
Imdly  have  paid  so  ill  a  compliment  to  Agrippa,  a  king 
<tf  the  Jewish  religion,  as  to  call  his  religion  supersti- 
^wa;  and  when  Paul  at  Athens  tells  the  Areopagites 
^  they  are  too  superstitious,  he  uses  a  word  no  doubt 
■Baoeptihle  of  a  good  as  well  as  of  a  bad  sense,  as  it 
would  have  been  highly  indecorous,  nor  less  unneces- 
Miy,  to  cahunniate  the  religious  disposition  of  his 
judges  whom  he  was  addressing.  If  we  take  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  worship  or  reverence,  Festus  may  say, 
''Ftol  and  the  Jews  differ  in  respect  of  certain  objects 
^  spiritual  reverence,"  and  Paul  may  say, "  I  perceive 
J€  are  greatly  attached  to  objects  of  spiritual  rever- 
^noe,"  not  only  without  offence,  but  as  a  ver>'  graceful 

X.-C 


introduction  to  a  discourse  which  proposed  to  describe 
the  only  proper  object  of  such  reverence.     See  Paul. 

The  Hebrews  were  never  given  to  such  gross  supers 
stition  as  the  heathen  luuions  of  antiquity ;  yet  there 
are  traces  of  the  same  weakness  of  the  human  mind  in 
their  various  modes  of  divination  (q.  v.)  and  their 
views  of  possessed  persons  (q.  v.).  A  special  instance 
has  been  found  in  the  case  of  Azazel  (q.  v.) ;  also  in  the 
satyr  (q.  v.)  and  the  night-monster  (q.  v.).  See  also 
Spkctre. 

The  modem  Mohammedans  are  given  to  superstitions. 
Those  of  Egvpt  mav  be  found  in  line's  Modtm  Eg%fp- 
tians,  i,  322,* 386,  376;  ii,  283,  8<)8,  312.  In  Palestine 
the  peasantry"  have  numerous  superstitions:  they  be- 
lieve in  iucautations,  in  charms,  in  divination  by  sand 
and  other  means,  and  in  the  evil  eye,  their  children  be- 
ing left  purposely  dirty,  or  even  besoilcd,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  an  envious  look.  The  belief 
in  spirits  is  also  general.  These  include,  firet,  the  Jan, 
or  powerful  daemon,  good  or  bad,  the  latter  kind  having 
for  bodies  the  tall  smoke  -  pillars  of  the  whirlwind,  so 
commonly  seen  in  summer;  secondly,  the  Afrit,  who  is 
seemingly  equivalent  to  a  ghost ;  thirdly,  the  ghoul  or 
hag  of  the  cemetery,  which  feeds  on  the  dead  (a  place 
haunted  by  one  of  these  daemons  is  carefully  avoided,  or 
at  least  never  approached  without  the  most  polite  salu- 
tations, intended  to  appease  the  unseen  spirit) ;  fourth- 
ly, there  are  Kerad,  or  goblins,  whose  name  is  akin  to 
the  Arabic  word  for  monkey ;  lastly,  there  is  the  Shai> 
tan,  or  Satan,  a  name  often  applied  to  human  beings  of 
an  evil  disposition  (Condcr,  TetU  Work  in  Palett,  ii, 
233).     See  D.«mon. 

On  the  general  subject,  see  Xavier,  De  Superstiiione 
Judaor.  (Hamb.  1720) :  Keineccius,  id.  (pref.  to  Chris- 
tianas Werke  [Leips.  1706]);  Spizelius,  A€((T(^a(/iovca 
Ebrcpo-gaitUis  (ibid.  1608);  Manzel,  De  Voce  AfKrt^ac- 
lioviff.  (Roet.  1758) ;  and  the  monographs  cited  by  Danz, 
Worterb.  s.  v. "  Aberglaube."     See  Witch. 

SUPERSTITION  (l4it.  superstifio)  had  for  its  an- 
cient sense  that  of  worship  over  and  aI)ove  that  which 
was  appointed  by  proper  authority.  Hence  religious 
systems  not  recognised  by  the  Roman  State  were  called 
*^  superstitions,"  Christianity  itself  being  for  some  cen- 
turies among  the  number.  The  word  has  been  used 
so  indefinitely  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  precise 
meaning.  It  does  not  seem  always  to  have  been  used 
in  a  bad  sense  in  old  English,  as  is  shown  by  Acts  xvii, 
22,  where  it  represents  camcaifiovia,  a  word  used  by 
the  apostle  as  indicating  that  the  Athenians  were  a 
God-fearing  people  who  would  not  refuse  to  listen  to 
his  appeal  about  the  "unknown  Cod."  Superstition 
must  not  be  uaderstood  to  mean  an  ''  excess  of  religion, 
as  if  any  one  could  have  too  much  of  true  religion,  but 
any  misdirection  of  religious  feeling,  manifested  either 
in  showing  religious  veneration  or  regard  to  objecta 
which  deserve  none — that  is,  properly  speaking,  the  wor- 
ship of  false  gods — or  in  an  excess  of  veneration  for  an 
object  deserving  some  veneration,  or  the  worship  of  Cxod 
through  the  medium  of  improper  rites  and  ceremonies" 
(Whately,  On  BacoUj  p.  155).  It  is  generally  defined  to 
be  the  observance  of  unnecessary  and  uncommanded 
rites  and  practices  in  religion ;  reverence  of  objects  not 
fit  for  worship ;  too  great  nicety,  fears,  or  scrupulous- 
ness; or  extravagant  devotions;  or  religion  wrong  di- 
rected or  conducted.  The  word  may  be  applied  to  the 
idolatry  of  the  heathens,  the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  the 
unscriptural  rites  of  the  Catholics;  to  the  dependence 
placed  by  many  on  baptism,  the  Lord's  supper,  and  oth- 
er ceremonies.  It  mav  be  extended  to  those  who,  with- 
out  any  evidence,  believe  that  prophecies  are  still  ut- 
tered or  miracles  are  performed.  Some  forms  of  intel- 
lectual scepticism  involve  superstition  of  a  far  more 
dangerous  kind  than  that  involved  in  the  credulity  of 
ignorant  piety,  as  belief  in  witchcraft,  magic,  table-turn- 
ing, spirit-rapping,  etc. 

Superstition,  says  Claude,  usually  springs  either  (1) 
i  from  servile  fear,  which  makes  people  believe  that^God 


SUPERTOTUS 


SUPPER  OF  THE  LORD 


ti  ilwiyi  wrathful,  ind  ii 


doUtr}-,  which   mikes 


CTMuiea,  and  on  this  a 
worihip  tbcm ;  oi  (3)  rnim  hy- 
pocrisy, which  makcB  men  will- 
ing CO  discharge  tbeii  obligatiimn 
Ui  <iod  by  ^mace  and  by  zeal 
Tur  external  service*;  or  (4)  ftum 
presumption,  which  makes  men 
aerve  God  alter  their  own  fancies. 
See  Gaude,  A'uiiy  on  Iht  Compit- 
ntioH  of  11  StrmOB,  ii,  49,  299; 
Saurin, ,!«™«  {Eng.  ed.),  V,  41t : 
Gregory,  A'ssojri,  Essay  3  {  Bluul, 
Diet,  of  Hut.  ThroL  s.  v.;  Buck, 
Diet.  ■.  v.;  Fleming,  I'vcutufury 
ofPhU.  .IcitHct,  a.  V. 

SnpeitfltUB,   a   king   gar-  _^ 

ment  like  a  modem  great-coat,  ~ 

resembling  a  straight-cut  cloak 
in  some  [larticulars,  worn  ox'er  the  secular  and  religions 
dress  in  mediieval  times  as  a  proteclion  against  the 

SnperTille,  Daniel  de,  a  Piolestant  theok^ian, 
was  bom  at  .Saumur,  in  August,  1G57,  of  a  respectablr 
Dutch  family,  and,  being  early  designated  for  the  sacred 
ministry,  studied  theology  at  Sauniur  and  Geneva,  and 
in  16S3  was  called  W  take  charge  of  the  Church  of  Lou- 
dun.  On  iheKerocationof  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  took 
refuge  in  Kotterdam,  whence  he  could  not  be  drawn  by 
offers  rrum  Berlin,  Loudun,  and  Hamburg.  In  1601  the 
authorities  of  the  city- created  for  him  an  express  pas- 
torale, which  he  occupied  till  his  death,  June  9,  172S. 
Ue  was  of  a  sweet  disjiou lion,  a  lively  imagination,  ami 
a  happy  delivery.  He  published  several  seimons  anil 
devotional  works,  which  are  enumerated  in  HoeTer, 
ttaur.  hiog.  Giairalt,  s.  v. 

Supanrlaor  Cantdrum,  the  masier  of  the  chor 

SupenrlBor  OpAila.  the  superintendent  ofworkaj 
also  called  nuiguter  opei-ii. 

Buph  Cq^O,  a  wa-Kwrf  [see  Flao],  Jon.  ii,  6)  is  the 
characteristic  epithet  o(  the  Kcd  Sea  (q. v.),  which 
alxiuiids  in  scilge  (  Kxod.  x,  19,  and  olten  ).  In  one 
passage  (Ueut.  i,  I)  it  has  been  suppoaed  by  some  lo 
deaigiiale  a  place,  but  no  locality  of  Chat  name  has  been 
discovered,  and  must  iiilerpretera  (with  the  Sept.  and 
Vulg.)  understand  it  there  to  stand  for  the  Red  Sea  (by 
the  omission  of  D^,  mi)-  So  in  Numh.  xxi,  14,  H^ID, 
ni;>A^(Sept.  Zwof);  Vulg.  .Vure  fiainim),  some  think 
a  place  (perhaps  the  same)  to  be  indicated,  but  others 
with  belter  reaHin  render  the  word  as  an  appellative, 
aiorin,  L  e.  violence  (as  in  Job  xxi,  18,  and  elsei  " 

Supper  hiirvor  (Usrh  vi,  21;  l.uhe  liv,  12,  16;  i 
John  xii,  2>  er4\ ;  sometimes  rendered  ^'  feast^),  a  word 
used  iiidifTereiilly  in  the  (lomrric  age  for  the  early  or 
the  late  meal,  iu  special  meaning  being  the  principal 
meal.  In  later  tiroes,  however,  the  term  was  applied 
exclusively  to  the  late  meal— the  tSpitor  of  the  llo- 
tneric  age.  It  was  the  chief  meal  of  tlie  Jews,  and  also 
of  the  (ireeks  and  Romans,  being  taken  towards  or  at 
evening,  after  the  labors  of  the  day  were  over  (Matt, 
xxiii,  6;  Mark  xii,  SS;  Uhe  ix,  46).  In  the  New 
Test,  it  is  also  specially  s|ioken  of  tbe  paschal  supper 
(John  xiii.  2;  iv,  21,  20),  and  of  the  Lord's  supper  (1 
Cor.  xi,  20);  and  of  any  meal  (ver.  31);  meCapbori- 
cally  of  a  marriage-feasl,  as  Hgnraiive  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  (Kev.  xix.  9) ;  and  of  heaps  of  Che  slain  as  a 
least  for  birds  of  prey  (ver.  17).    See  Sur. 

A  modem  Oriental  supper-party  is  thus  described  by 
LamartiiM  :  "  Uur  apartments  consisted  of  a  pretty 


court,  decorated  with  Aralac  i>ilastcrs,  and  with  a  spout- 
ing fuuntaiii  in  [he  centre  falling  inlo  a  large  maitile 
bsHin ;  rounil  this  court  weFc  three  rooms  and  a  divan, 
that  is  10  say,  a  chamber  larger  than  the  others,  furmed 
by  an  arcade,  which  openeil  on  the  inner  court,  and 
which  had  neither  door  nor  shutters  lo  close  it.  li  is. 
■  place  of  transition  between  the  house  and  the  street, 
serving  as  a  garden  to  the  lazy  Mussulmans,  its  motion- 
less sliade  sup[>lying  for  them  that  vl  the  trees,  which 
they  have  neither  the  industry  lo  plant  nor  eiiergj-  |4> 
go  and  seek  where  nature  herself  causes  them  to  grow. 
Our  ruom%  even  in  this  magnificent  palace,  would  have 
appeared  ruinous  lo  the  [joorest  hut  of  our  peasanis; 
the  windows  had  no  glass,  an  unknown  luxury  in  the 
East,  notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  winter  in  theae 
mountains;  no  beds,  tables,  or  chairs;  nothing  but  the 
naked  walls,  mouldering  and  riddled  with  rat  and  llzani 
holea;  and  as  a  floor,  the  beaten  cUy,  uneven,  and  mixeit 
with  chopjied  straw.  Slaves  brought  mats  of  rush, 
which  they  stretched  upon  this  floor,  and  Damascus 
carpets,  with  which  they  covered  the  mals;  they  after- 
wards brought  a  small  table  of  Bethleltem  manuraoture, 
made  of  wood,  encrusted  with  mother-«f-pearL  These 
ot  halfa  foot  either  in  diameter  or  in  height; 

of  holding  more  than  the  iray  on  which  the 
Mohammedans  place  the  live  or  six  dishes  which  cum- 
e  their  repasUi.  Our  dinner,  which  was  seri'eil  on 
this  table,  coiisutod  of  a  pilau,  of  a  dish  of  sour  milk 
mixed  with  oil,  and  certain  gourde  like  uur  cucumbcn, 
stuffed  with  hashed  mutton  anil  boiled  rice.  This  is,  in 
fact,  the  most  dewrable  anrl  savory  food  which  one  can 
cat  in  the  East.  No  knives,  spoons,  or  forks;  chey  eat 
with  the  hands :  but  the  repeated  ablutions  render  this 
iBlom  less  revolting  for  the  Mussulmana."    See  Eat- 

SUPPER  OF  THE  LORD  (,KvptoiiAv  li'imof),  so 
called  bi-  Paul  in  his  historical  reference  lo  the  Pass- 
aver  supper  as  observed  by  Jesus  on  the  night  in  which 
lie  was  betrayed  {I  Cor.  xi,  20;  Matt,  xxvi,  20-Sl). 

L  Scriptural  Statemtnti.—Heverni  controverted  points 
may  perhaps  be  best  adjusted  by  a  connected  harmony 
o{  the  last  Passover  of  tiie  Lonl,  constructed  from  the 
evangelic  narratives  alluding  to  it,  but  titling  up  the 
rarious  omitted  circumstances  from  the  known  Passover 

"  Now,  when  it  was  evening,  Jesus  sat  down  with 
ihe  twelve  (Malt.)  apostles"  (.Mark).  The  Gnt  cus- 
lomary  washing  and  puridcations  being  performed,  the 
blessing  over  the  Jlrtt  cap  of  wine,  which  began  the 
feast,  would  be  pronounced,  probably  in  the  usual  fona 
— "  We  thank  thee,  O  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  who 
haic  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine."     Considering  the 
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peculiarity  of  the  circamstancea,  and  the  gcnias  of  the 
Mw  dUpensatton  about  to  be  efttablisheil  —  that  the 
great  Teacher  had  already  declared  the  superiority  of 
simple  foroM  to  the  involved  traditions  of  the  Jewish 
dociora,  aiid  that  his  disciples  alone  were  present  on 
tbia  occaaion — it  may  be  supposed  that,  after  the  bless- 
ififf  over  the  herbs,  the  recital  of  the  litur^^y  (or  haga- 
ikiA)  explanatory  of  the  redemption  of  their  anc<wtors 
from  Egyptian  bondage  would  be  somewhat  siraplitied, 
and  perhaps  accompanied  with  new  reflections. 

Then  probably  the  second  cup  of  wine  was  mingled, 

md  with  the  flesh  of  the  paschal  lamb,  feast-offerings, 

ind  other  viands,  placed  before  the  Lord.     '*  And  he 

«ttd  onto  them,  With  desire  have  I  desired  to  eat  this 

?tacba  with  you  before  I  suffer;  for  I  say  unto  you,  I 

»hiU  no  more  eat  thereof  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the 

kingdom  of  God.     And  he  took  the  [second]  cup,  and 

gave  thanks,  and  said,  Take  this,  and  divide  among 

you,  for  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  henceforth  drink  of 

the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  the  kingdom  of  God  shall 

come"  (Luke). 

When  the  wine  distributed  to  each  would  be  drunk 
off,  one  of  the  unleavened  cakes  would  next  be  broken, 
the  blessing  said  over  it,  and  a  piece  distributed  to  each 
disciple,  probably  with  the  usual  formula — '^This  is  the 
l)reatl  of  affliction  which  V(»ur  fathers  did  eat  in  the  land 
of  EfQrpt;**  i.  e.  not  the  identical  bread,  transubstantia- 
ted, but  a  memorial  or  sign  of  it.  The  company  would 
then  proceed  with  the  proper  supper,  eating  of  the 
feast-offering,  and,  after  a  benediction,  of  the  paschal 
lamb. 

The  translation  of  the  phrase  chttvov  y^vofiivov 
(which  immediately  follows)  by  "supper  being  ended" 
has  touch  confused  the  various  narratives,  and  led  many 
to  think  that  Judas  was  present  at  the  LonVs  supjicr, 
property  so  calleiL  The  true  reading  probably  is  yti'o- 
luvMv  (not  ytvofuvov)j  as  understood  by  the  Arabic 
*°d  Pendc  translators,  in  the  sense  "while  supper  was 
•bout,"  or  *•  during  supper-time." 

"And  as  they  were  at  supper,  the  devil  having  now 
pot  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas  u>  betray  him ;  Jesus, 
^wing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  his 
^^»oAi,  and  that  he  was  come  from  God,  and  was  going 
i^  Ood,  rlieth  from  supper;  and,"  after  due  prcpara- 
tiorte,"  began  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet"  (John).  Af- 
^  this  striking  symbolic  exhortation  to  humility  and 
mutual  service  (John  xiii,  6-20),  "Jesus  was  troubled 
*D  spirit,  and  bare  witness,  and  said,  Verily,  verily,  I 
"y  onto  you,  that  one  of  you  will  betray  me.  Then 
the  disciples  looked  on  one  another,  doubting  of  whom 
^  spake'*  (John).  "And  they  were  very  sorry,  and 
^^^^  each  of  them  to  say  unto  him,  I»r(l,  is  it  I?" 
(Matt).  **One  of  the  disciples,  leaning  back  on  Je- 
*os*  breast,  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  is  it  I  ?  Jesus  an- 
•*«ed,  He  it  is  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop,  when  I 
^^^  dipped  it.  And  after  dipping  the  sop  he  giveth 
u  to  Judas  liicariot.  Then  Satan  entered  into  him. 
Jesus  saith  unto  him.  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly, 
lie  then,  on  taking  the  sop,  went  immediately  out;  and 
*  WW  night"  (.John). 

I^e  sapper  would  then  proceed  until  each  had  eaten 
"^ent  of  the  paschal  lamb  and  feast-offering. 

"And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  the  bread,"  the 
^^  unleavened  cake  left  unbroken,  "  and  blessetl" 
^  '•and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the"  eleven  "  disci- 
1^  and  said.  Take  eat;  this  is  my  body  (Matt,, 
"**)>  which  is  broken  for  vou :  this  do  in  remem- 
•wnceof  me"  (Luke,  Paul,  I  Cor.  xi,  24). 

1^  supper  being  concluded,  the  hands  were  usually 
•**h€d  the  second  time,  and  the  third  cup,  or  "  cup  of 
"**ng"  (1  Cor.  X,  16)  prepared,  over  which  the  master 
'^^y  gave  thanks  for  the  covenant  of  circumcision 
^  for  the  law  given  to  Moses.  Jesus,  therefore,  at 
^Juncture  announced,  with  peculiar  appropriateness, 
^  New  Covenant. 

''After  the  aame  manner,  also,  Jesus  took  the  cuf)  af- 
^  *on)er,  and,  having  given  thanks,  gave  it  to  them. 


saying,  Drink  all  of  you  out  of  it;  for  this  is  my  bl(K>d 
of  the  new  covenant,  which  is  shed  for  raanv  for  for- 
giveness  of  sins  (Matt.) :  this  do,  as  oft  as  ye  drink, 
in  remembrance  of  me"  (I  Cor.  xi,  24;.  "lUit  1  say 
unto  you,  I  shall  not  drii^  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of 
the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  (jcaivov) 
with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom"  (Matt. ). 

"  And  when  they  had  sung  a  hymn"  (Matt.),  prob- 
ably the  Hallel,  our  I^rd  disc(»urst>d  long  with  his 
disciples  aboi^t  his  approaching  death  and  defyartnre 
(John  xiii,  31 ;  xiv,  ol) ;  and  when  he  had  tiuished  he 
said,  "Arise,  let  us  go  hence."  "And  tliey  went  out 
on  to  the  Mt>unt  of  Olives"  (^latt.). 

II.  KcvU*ui*tical  Ustif/e,  —  A  multitude  of  disputes 
and  controversies  have  existed  in  the  Church,  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  Chriotianity,  regarding  the  nature,  ob- 
servance, and  elements  of  the  I»rd's  siip{^>er.  On  these 
points  the  reader  may  consult  the  following  works: 
Pierce,  Waterland,  Cud  worth,  Hoadlcy,  and  Hell,  On 
the  KucharUt;  Orme,  LortPg  Supi>er  lUustntted  (Ixmd. 
1832);  Goodman,  On  the  KmharUt  (ibid.  1841);  Cole- 
man, Christ,  Awtiq,;  II alley.  On  the  tSitcrunumts  (ibid. 
1845 ) ;  De  Linde  and  Meanis,  PHze  K*$ay«  on  the  JetC' 
ish  Pasforer  and  Christian  Kuchtirist  (ibid.  1845). 

The  early  Church  appears,  frv>m  a  vast  prcftonderance 
of  evidence,  to  have  practiced  communion  weekly,  on 
the  Lord's  day. 

The  custom,  which  prevailed  during  the  first  seven 
centuries,  of  mixing  the  wine  with  water,  and  in  the 
(rreek  Chur<:h  with  hot  water,  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated with  the  ancient  Jews,  who  mingled  their  thick 
wine  with  water  (Mishna,  Terumoth^  x'l).  Maimon- 
ides  (in  Chomett  rt'Matsuh,  §  vii)  stales  that  the  pro- 
portion of  pure  wine  in  every  cup  must  not  be  less  than 
the  fourth  part  of  a  quarter  of  a  bin,  besides  water  which 
must  neeils  be  mingled,  that  the  drinking  of  it  may 
be  the  more  pleasant.  The  raisin-wine  often  employed 
l)oth  by  the  ancient  and  modern  Jews  {Arhah  Turim^ 
§  483,  date  130<))  contains  water  of  course.  Kemnants 
of  this  custom  are  still  traceable  in  the  East.  The  Nes- 
torian  Christians,  as  late  as  the  16th  century,  as  we  find 
fn>m  the  old  travellers,  celebrated  the  eucharist  in  such 
wine,  made  by  steeping  raisins  one  iright  in  water,  the 
juice  being  ])ressed  forth  (Osorius,  JJe  Heb.  Kmavvel. 
lib.  iii ;  Uoter,  HeL  ii,  3 ;  Odoard  Barb<»so,  ap.  Ha- 
mum.  i,  313;  Brerewood.  On  the  Diversities  of  Lan- 
(fuaifes  [1622],  p.  147).  The  Christians  of  India  (said 
to  be  converted  by  St.  Thomas)  used  raisin -wine,  as 
also  do  s^me  of  the  Syrian  churches  at  the  present  day 
(Koss,  Panstheiu  [\Gi^\\,  p.  492;  Ainsworth,  Travels  in 
A  sia  Minor  [1842] ).  The  third  Council  o(  Braga  would 
not  permit  the  use  of  the  pure  "fruit  of  the  vine,"  for 
thev  condemned  as  heretics  "  those  who  used  no  other 
trine  but  what  they  pressed  outof  the  clusters  of  grapes^ 
which  were  then  presented  at  the  Lord's  table"  (Bing- 
ham, t'hrist.  A  ntiq,  bk.  v,  ch.  ii).  The  wine  used  by  our 
Lord  was  of  course  fermented,  as  no  other  could  have 
been  procured  at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  as  it  seems 
to  be  contrasted  with  the  new  wine  of  the  heavenlv 
kingdom  (Matt,  xxvi,  21V).     See  Winfx 

As  regards  the  bread,  many  of  the  Eastern  churches 
use  unfermente<l  bread  in  the  communion.  "  The 
(rreek  Church  adopts  a  leavened  bread,  but  the  Roman 
Church  has  it  unleavened ;  and  this  difference  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  controversy,  though  it  seems  easy  to 
de<:ide  which  kind  was  use<l  by  Jesus,  the  last  sup{>er 
having  been  on  one  of  the  '  days  of  unleavened  bread,* 
when  no  other  kind  could  be  eaten  in  the  land  of  Ju- 
tlwa."  The  Protestant  churches,  generally,  pay  little 
regard  to  the  miture  of  the  elements,  but  use  the  ordw- 
narv  bread,  as  well  as  wine,  of  the  countrv.  It  was. 
probably  from  regarding  in  a  similar  way  the  bread  and 
wine  as  mere  ordinary  beverage  that  s<jme  of  the  an- 
cient sects  gave  up  the  wine  altogether,  and  substituted 
other  things.  Epiphanius  {/Iterts,  A\i)  and  Augustine 
{Uteres,  28)  mention  an  ancient  sect  of  Christians  in 
Phrygia,  called  Artoty rites,  because  they  used  bread 
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and  cheese.  Others  made  use  of  bread  and  water  only; 
and  the  third  Council  of  Braga  (A.D.  675)  condemns 
a  custom  of  communicating  in  bread  and  milk.  See 
Lord's  Supper. 

SupplicatiOi  a  solemn  thanksgiving  or  supplica- 
tion to  the  gods  among  the  ancient  Romans,  on  which 
occasion  the  temples  were  thrown  open,  and  the  statues 
of  the  gods  carried  on  couches  through  the  public 
streets  that  they  might  receive  the  prayers  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  supplicatio  was  appointed  by  the  senate  when 
a  victory  had  been  gained,  or  in  times  of  public  danger 
and  distress. 

Supplication  of  Beggars  is  a  book  which  ap- 
peared mysteriously  in  London  about  A.D.  1527,  setting 
forth  the  rapacity  and  licentiousness  of  the  clergy.  It 
eventually  came  into  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII,  who, 
after  hearing  it  read,  said,  "  If  a  man  should  pull  down 
an  old  stone-wall,  and  begin  at  the  lower  part,  the  up- 
per part  might  chance  to  fall  upon  his  head,"  thus 
broadly  intimating  that  the  clergy  were  the  founda- 
tions of  the  rotten  old  Church ;  and  should  an  attempt 
be  made  to  reform  them,  the  whole  structure  would 
tumble  down.  Sec  Burchard,  Jlisf,  of  Congregatumul- 
ism,  i,  26. 

Supplication  of  Commona  is  a  notable  book 
published  in  1546,  with  the  full  title  of  A  Supplication 
of  the  Poor  Commons  to  the  King,  It  was  a  sort  of 
counterpart  to  the  Supplication  of  Beggars,  and  made 
<M>mpUints  against  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
clergy,  especially  the  monks.  See  Strype,  Memoirs^  i, 
608-621 ;  Burchard,  Hist,  of  Congregationalism,  i,  83. 

Supplicati5ndB  (Gr.  Xtravtiat),  in  its  original 
siunitication,  is  but  another  name  for  prayers  in  general, 
of  whatever  kind,  that  either  were  made  publicly  in  the 
church  ur  by  any  private  person.  The  term  is  applied 
l>uth  to  litanies  and  short  prayers,  with  brief  petitions 
and  responses.     See  Litany. 

SupralapsarianB,  persons  who  hohl  that  God, 
without  any  regard  to  the  good  or  evil  works  of  men, 
has  resolved,  by  an  eternal  decree,  supra  lapsum,  ante- 
cedently to  any  knowledge  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  in- 
dependent of  it,  to  reject  some  and  save  others;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  Goil  intended  to  glorify  his  justice  in 
the  condemnation  of  some,  as  well  as  his  mercy  in  the 
salvation  of  others ;  and  for  that  purpose  decreed  that 
Adam  should  necessarily  fall     See  Subi^psarians. 

Supramanya,  a  Hindil  deva,  son  of  Siva,  and 
sprung  from  the  eye  in  the  forehead  of  that  god.  He 
fought  the  giant  Sura  Parpma,  and  with  the  most  pow- 
erful weapon  of  his  father  split  him  in  two,  after  seven 
days  of  battle.  The  festival  Kandershasta  b  celebrated 
in  his  honor. 

Supremacy,  Papai^  The  papists  claim  for  tlic 
See  of  Home,  represented  in  the  |>erMon  of  the  pope,  "  a 
principality  of  {^tower  over  all  others,  as  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  Christian  churches;"  and  all  other  patri- 
archs are  requiretl  to  receive  their  [tails  from  the  Roman 
pontiff.  This  doctrine  is  chiefly  built  on  the  supposed 
primacy  of  Peter,  of  whom  the  pope  is  the  pretended 
successor;  a  primacy  so  far  from  being  countenanced 
by  Scripture  that  we  find  it  there  absolutely  forbidden 
(Luke  xxii,  24 ;  Mark  ix,  35).  The  authority  of  the 
Roman  See  was  tirst  recognised  by  the  fourth  I^teran 
Council,  A.D.  1215,  and  was  first  protested  against  by 
the  authors  of  the  Reformation.  The  title  of  "  mother 
of  churches,"  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  must 
certainly  belong  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  was 
given  to  that  Church  by  the  second  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  381.     See  Primacy. 

SUPREMACY,  RoYAU  In  the  Church  of  England 
all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  annexed  to  the  crown ; 
and  it  is  ordained  that  no  foreign  potentate  shall  exer- 
cise any  power,  civil  or  religious,  within  the  limits  of 
that  kingdom.  Canon  ii  of  the  Church  of  England 
savs: 


*'  Whosoever  shall  hereafter  nflBrm  that  the  kine's  maj- 
esty hath  not  the  same  authority  in  canaes  ecclestasiical 
that  the  godly  kUi^  had  among  the  Jews  and  Christian 
emperors  of  the  primitive  Church,  or  impeach  auy  part 
of  bis  regal  supremacy  in  the  said  causes  restored  to  the 
crown,  and  by  the  laws  of  this  realm  therein  established, 
let  him  be  excommunicated  ipw  faeto^  and  not  restored, 
but  only  by  the  archbishop,  after  bis  repentance  and  pub- 
lic revocation  of  those  his  wicked  errors." 

In  the  United  States,  of  course,  no  supremacy  or  inter- 
ference in  spiritual  affairs  on  the  part  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities is  recognised. 

Sur  (Heb.  Sur,  ")!|0,  removed,  as  in  Isa.  xlix,  21 ; 
SepU  di  oloi ;  Vulg.  Sur\  the  name  of  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxiii,  6) ;  called  in 
the  parallel  passage  (2  Chron.  xxiii,  5)  **  the  gate  of  the 
foundaiion,''  HIO^,  yesod  (which  is  the  preferable  read- 
ing), being  apparently  that  which  led  across  to  Zion  by 
the  causeway  or  bridge.     See  Tkmple. 

Sur  (JLovp ;  Vulg.  omits),  one  of  the  places  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Palestine,  which  are  named  as  haWng  been 
disturbed  at  the  approach  of  Holofernes  with  the  As- 
syrian army  (Judith  ii,  28).  It  cannot  be  Tyre,  the 
modem  Sur,  since  that  is  mentioned  immediately  be- 
fore. Some  have  suggested  Dor,  others  a  place  named 
Sora,  mentioned  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  as  in 
Phoenicia,  which  they  would  identify  with  Athlit ; 
others,  again,  Surafend.  But  none  of  these  are  satis- 
factory. The  apocryphal  character  of  the  book  itself 
makes  us  suspicious  of  the  accuracy  of  the  name.  See 
Judith. 

Sura  Deva,  in  HindA  mythology,  is  the  goddess 
of  wine,  who  sprang  out  of  the  milk-sea  when  the  moun- 
tain Mandar  was  cast  into  it,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
drink  amrita. 

Sura  Parpma,  in  Hindti  mythology,  is  the  giant 
with  whom  Supramanya  (q.  v.)  fought.  After  he  had 
been  cut  into  pieces  by  the  latter,  one  half  changed  it- 
self into  a  peacock,  and  the  other  half  into  a  cook.  Siva 
used  the  first  as  an  animal  for  riding,  and  the  second 
served  as  a  watcher  for  the  house  in  which  the  wagon 
of  Siva  stood. 

Surcingle  is  a  band  of  black  silk  or  stuff,  fringed 
at  the  ends,  and  bound  round  the  waists  of  the  clergy 
so  as  to  confine  and  keep  the  cassock  in  place. 

SurenhuaiUB  (Surenhus),  Willkm,  professor  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Amsterdam,  flourished  in  the  end 
of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centur}'.  He 
edited  a  beautifully  printed  edition  of  the  Mischmt,  sive 
totius  IlebrcRontm  Juris,  Rihium,  A  tUiquitatum,  et  Legum 
Oralium  Systema,  cum  Clarissinuyrum  Rabbinorum  Mai' 
tnonidis  et  HartenorcF  Commentariis  Integris,  etc  (Amst. 
1690-1703,  6  vols,  fol.),  which  has  ever  since  remained 
the  best  edition  (see  Wolf,  Bibl,  Hebr,  ii,  886).  He  pub- 
lished also  mV^^  nitO,  JiVf  Bi/3\of  KaroXXa-y^y,  tn 

quo  secundum  Vett.  Theoll,  Htbb,  fornwlas  allegnwU  et 
modos  interjtretandi  conciliantur  loca  ex  V,  in  X,  T.  aUe" 
gala  (ibid.  1713,  4to),  a  work  of  unsurpassed  value  oa 
the  subject  to  which  it  reUtes. 

Sureties  is  a  name  given  to  sponsors  in  virtue  of 
the  security  given  through  them  to  the  Church  that 
the  baptized  shall  be  **  virtuously  brought  up  to  lead  a 
godly  and  a  Christian  life."     See  Sponsor. 

Surety  (some  form  of  -t*?*  <^rdb,  to  barter,  and  es- 
pecially to  deposit  a  pledge,  either  in  money,  goods,  or 
in  part  payment,  as  security  for  a  bargain ;  tyyvo^), 
*^  Suretyship"  in  the  A.  V.  is  usually  the  rendering  for 
D*^7pin,  tokehn,  literally  in  mai^.  *' those  that  strike 
(hands),"  from  ^^t^,  to  strike  (Gesenius,  Tkesaur,  p. 
1517).     The  phrase'  T^  P^^bri,  tesumeth  ydd  (Sept. 

•  •  • 

irapa^fiKtj'),  *^  depositing  in  the  hand,"  i.  e.  giving  in 
pledge,  may  be  understood  to  apply  to  the  act  of  pledji^^ 
ing,  or  virtual,  though  not  personal,  suretyship  (Lev.  vi, 
2  [Heb.  V,  21]).     In  the  entire  absence  of  commerce. 
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the  law  Uid  down  no  rules  on  the  subject  of  suretyship ; 

but  it  i»  evident  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon  mercantile 

dealiiigK  had  become  so  multiplied  that  suretyship  in 

tbe  commercial  sense  was  common  (Prov.  vi,  I ;  xi,  15; 

xvii,  \» ;  XX,  16 ;  xxii,  26 ;  xxvii,  13).      But  in  older 

timet  the  notion  of  one  man  becoming  a  surety  for  a 

wrvice  to  he  discharged  by  another  was  in  full  force 

(Ke  Gen.  xliv,  32),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same 

form  of  undertaking  existed,  viz.  the  giving  the  hand 

to  (Mriking  hands  with),  not,  as  Michaelis  represents, 

the  person  who  was  to  discharge  the  service — in  the 

commercial  sense  the  debtor — but  the  person  to  whom 

it  was  due,  the  creditor  (Job  xvii,  3 ;  Prov.  vi,  1 ;  Mi- 

cbielis,  Lavs  of  Motes,,  §  151,  ii,  322,  ed.  Smith).     The 

anety,  of  course,  became  liable  for  his  client's  debts  in 

case  of  his  failure.     In  later  Jewish  times  the  system 

bad  become  common,  and  caused  much  distress  in  many 

InstAnces,  yet  the  duty  of  suretyship  in  certain  cases  is 

reco|;ni9ed  as  valid  (Ecclus.  viii,  13;  xxix,  14, 15, 16, 18, 

19).     See  Plcdob. 

The  earliest  form  of  suretyship  mentioned  in  Script- 
are  Is  the  pledging  of  person  for  person,  as  when  Judah 
anilertook  with  his  father  to  be  surety  for  Benjamin 
(^?S^*^?X,  /  wJU  exchange  for  Aiw,  put  myself  in  place 

of  him,  Gen.  xliii,  9) ;  and  when  circumstances  emerged 
which  !«eemcd  to  call  for  the  fulfilment  of  tlie  obligation, 
he  actaally  offered  himself  in  the  room  of  Benjamin.  In 
this  sense  the  psalmist  asiks  God  to  be  surety  for  him  for 
9^^^  (Psa.  cxix,  122),  as  did  also,  in  his  great  distress, 
H»ekiah  Clsa.  xxxviii,  14).  though  the  sense  here  is  a 
Kltle  weakened  in  the  A.  V.  by  the  rendering  "  under- 
take for  me."  More  commonly,  however,  the  kind  of 
wrety»hip  spoken  of  had  reference  to  pecuniary  ol)Ii- 
^tions  or  debts,  and  forms  the  sul)ject  of  prudential 
»dvice«  and  warnings  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  (vi,  1 ; 
xii  15;  xvii,  18 ;  xx,  16).  In  the  first  of  these  passages, 
the  dangerous  practice  of  entering  into  sureties  is  put 
in  two  furm»— tirst, "  if  thou  be  surety  for  thy  friend," 
then  *' if  thou  hast  stricken  thy  hand  with  a  stranger;" 
tliere  being  no  further  difference  between  them  than 
that  the  one  has  respect  to  the  thing  itself,  the  other  to 
the  mode  of  going  about  it :  the  person  agreeing  to  be- 
come surety  gave  his  hand  to  his  friend.  Hence,  also, 
"•  Pmv.  xvii,  18,  a  man  "  who  strikes  hands,"  that  is, 
^iAWy  becomes  a  surety,  is  declared  to  be  void  of  un- 
derstanding. In  the  highest  sense  the  term  is  applied 
'•>  Cbri«i,  who,  in  his  character  as  mediator,  is  repre- 
*<*nted  ta  "  the  surety  (lyyuof)  of  a  better  covenant*' 
C'^b.  vii,  22),  having  made  himself  responsible  for  all 
that  in  this  covenant  was  required  to  be  accomplinhed 
f*|r  t)|^  salvatiftn  of  those  who  were  to  share  in  its  pro- 
viflona.    See  Mkdiation. 

SURETY.  In  the  ancient  Church  the  clergy  were 
f'>rt)idden  to  be  bondsmen  or  sureties  for  any  other 
"'"lit appearance  in  court,  because  it  was  thought  that 
•♦""h  aort  of  encumbrances  might  bring  detriment  to 
^^  Church  in  distracting  her  ministers  from  constant 
tttendance  upon  divine  service. 

Stiiin,  Jkan  Jo8KiMf,  a  French  ascetic  writer,  was 
^  at  Bordeaux  in  1600,  entere<l  the  <:)nler  of  the  Jes- 
uits at  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  soon  distinguished  him- 
*^f  by  his  profound  piety  and  knowledge  of  human 
"■^Te.  In  1634  he  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  l.'r- 
»|Jine  convent  in  Ix>ndon,  and  l>egan  a  series  of  exor- 
^'"'^  against  the  evil  spirits  supposed  to  prevail  there, 
^t  eventuallv  became  himself  the  victim  of  the  da^mo- 
^i*!^  possession,  and  was  required  to  return  to  Bordeaux. 
'1 1637  he  again  went  to  London,  and  remained  there, 
*ith  partial  seasons  of  lucidity,  for  many  years,  but  was 
•tkogth  removed  from  place  to  place  in  hopes  of  relief. 
°*i«oorered  hia  sanity  in  1658,  and  died  at  Bordeaux, 
^Pril  21, 1665,  leaving  several  works  on  practical  ndig- 
^»  which  are  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  A  our.  Bw</,  Gene- 

,  8liriiiam  {Negro-English)  Version.    Negro-Eng- 
^  or,  as  it  might  be  designated  with  equal  propriety. 


Negro-Dutch,  is  the  language  of  the  Dutch  colony  of 
Surinam,  in  (vuiana,  and  is  current  among  a  population 
of  at  leaHt  100,000  people.  Ever  since  1738  there  haa 
existed  in  Surinam  a  mission  of  the  United  Brethren. 
The  language  is  a  compound  of  English  and  Dutch, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  and 
African  or  Indian  words.  Prior  to  the  vear  1813,  the 
greater  part  of  the  New  Test,  was  translated  into  that 
language.  In  1828  Moravian  missionaries  completed  a 
version  of  the  entire  New  Test.  The  MS.  was  sent  to 
Germany,  and  was  re\4scd  by  Hans  Wied,  who  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  had  resideii  in  Surinam,  and  who 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  translation  was  *'as  per- 
fect as  possible."  With  the  aid  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  an  edition  of  10(K)  cttpies  was  printed 
in  London.  This  edition  was  soon  exhausted,  and,  as 
a  result  of  these  publications,  more  than  12,(MN)  con- 
verts were  added  to  the  Church.  Another  edition  of 
the  New  Test,  and  Psalms  was  prepared  by  the  Mora- 
vian missionary  Treu,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Neth- 
erlands and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  societies, 
2000  copies  were  printed  in  1846.  Whether  the  Old 
Test,  has  been  translated  and  printed,  we  are  not  able 
to  say.     (B.  P.) 

SuriUB,  Laukentuta,  a  Carthusian  monk,  wa*s  the 
child  of  Lutheran,  or,  as  others  say,  of  Komitih  parents. 
He  was  bom  at  Lubeck  in  1522,  and  educated  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder  and  at  Cologne.  At  the  latter  place 
he  became  acquainted  with  Canisius  (q.  v.),  and  joined 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  1542  he  entert'd  the 
Carthusian  Order  and  devoted  himself  to  m<)na^tic  as- 
ceticism and  literary  lalK)r.  He  displayeii  both  7.eal  for 
Romanism  and  hatred  for  the  Reformation,  whoso  load- 
ers he  charge<l  with  having  borrowed  their  doctrines 
from  Mohammed.  Besides  translating  various  mystical 
writings  by  Tauler,  Ruysbroeck,  Sus<i,  etc.,  Surius  com- 
posetl  a  Commerttarifis  Hnris  Rentm  in  Orbe  Getftarum 
ah  Anno  1500  (I^v.  1566).  This  liook  was  designed  to 
oppose  the  famous  Protestant  work  by  Sleidan  (q.  v.), 
but  was  devoid  of  any  particular  value ;  but  it  was,  nev- 
ertheless, carried  forward  by  iHselt  and  others  to  1673, 
Additional  works  bv  Surius  are,  Ifomilio'  sire  Condones 
Prastautissimonnn  Kcrl.  Doctorum^  etc.  (Col.  L%0-76). 
—  Concilia  Omnia,  etc.  (ibid.  1567):  —  and  Viffp  iSano- 
forum  ah  Aloysio  Lijwmanno  olim  Conscnptte  (il>id. 
1570-76,  6  vols,  fed.),  which  was  re|)eatedly  reprinted, 
the  lyest  eilition  being  that  of  C(>logne,  1618.  A  seventh 
vol.  was  added  after  the  death  of  Surius  by  the  Carthu- 
sian Jacob  Mosander.  Surius  died  May  23, 157H.  See 
hityg,  Cnirerselle,  torn,  xliv  (Par.  1826;;  and  Herzog, 
lieal-Kncgiioji,  s.  v. 

Surlet  (de  Chokier),  the  name  of  an  old  French 
family,  which  dates  from  the  year  1170,  and  culminated 
in  the  person  of  Fastro  Bare  de  Surlet,  who  died  ab(»ut 
1473.  The  emperor  Ferdinand  II  ennobled  the  familv 
of  Surlet  in  1630  with  the  title  de  Chokier,  The  folU.w-- 
ing  members  deserve  mention  here: 

1.  Jkan,  l)orn  at  Liege,  Jan.  14, 1571,  studied  at  Lou- 
vain,  and  took  his  degrees  at  Orleans.  He  Iwcame  can- 
on of  St.  I^mbert,  abbe  of  St.  Hadelin  of  Vise,  and  vicar- 
general  of  the  diocese  of  Liege,  where  he  distinguinhod 
himself  bv  his  zeahms  charitv  and  erudition.  He  died 
about  16.55,  leaving  several  works  on  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, for  wliich  see  Hoefor,  \our,  Jiivg.  iien^raU,  s.  v. 

2.  Jkan  Kkne.st,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  became 
canon  of  Liege  and  ablH>  of  Vise.  He  founded  the  house 
of  the  Incurables  and  that  of  the  Filles  Repenties  at 
Lif'ge,  and  died  alK)ut  16K3. 

3.  Jkan  Fukdi-'kic,  uncle  of  Jean,  was  a  leanied  cann- 
on of  Liege,  who  wrote  Knchiridhm  Pro'catiomnn  (Liege, 
1636),  and  died  March  15,  1635. 

Surname.     Names   were   at   first   expressive,  a.H 
those  of  Scripture.     According  to  Ihi  Cange,  surnani^^ 
were  originally  written,  not  after  the  Christ ian-nntiio- 
but  alK)ve  it.  and  so  were  ** supemoniina'' — overnanr^e'C^ 
The  first  or  Christian  name  is  usually  given  at  bai 
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tiBm.     Hereditary  surnames  did  not  exist  in  England  its  English  form  it  is  found  in  the  Communion  Service 

till  after  the  Norman  Conquest.     They  are  taken  from  of  the  Church  of  England. 

locality,  as  Field  or  Forest ;  from  occupation,  as  Fisher  Surtur,  in  Norse  mvthologj',  is  the  mighty  ruler 

or  MiUer,  Pilgrim  or  Palmer;  from  personal  qualities,  ^^  Muspelheim,  the  implicable  enemy  of  the  asas,  who, 

as  Black  or  Brown ;  from  natural  objects,  as  Lemon  or  ^  ^y^^  conflagration  of  the  universe,  will  lead  the  armies 

Lamb,  Peel  or  Hog,  Steel  or  Jewel,  etc.    As  distinct  from  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^f  Muspel,  join  himself  with  the  serpent  Mid- 

the  surname,  the  sirname  or  sires-name  is  a  natura  ^  ^„j  ^^^  ^^,lf  y^^^^  ^^^^  ^^e  residences  of  the 

atldition,  with  8on,Mac,or  FiU,  O,  ap,  wich,  or  sky  (aU  ^,^  ^^        ^1  ^^^  ,^3^  j„  ,  tremendous  battle,  and 

signifying  8.>n),  as  Donaldson  or  Macdonald,  t  itzgerald,  jj^^,    ^     ^^  ^^,g  overthrow  of  the  world.    See  Norsk 

OConnell,  Alexandrowich,  Petrousky  —  ap  Howel  be-  Mytiioixxjv. 
coming  Powel,  and  ap  Richard  becoming  Prichard. 

--   M^^  /-J   .              It'                  *u        V     \  Surya,  in  HLndft  mvthologv,  is  the  sun  (not  the  sun- 
Surplice  (IjaU  8uperpeiliceum,  over  the  pelisse),  a    .  r    *v.  *  •       n  jt*j    \      i-  u-    t    i-    •           1  •  _* 

,         ,*^      ,.  ^           '^   \            t!      1                  f  iu  god,  for  that  IS  called  Indra),  which  m  India  18  an  object 

long,  loose  linen  garment  worn  by  clergymen  of  the  ^^  '  rshio  as  the  celestial  Unius.     He  rides  in  a  c*r 

Church  of  England  during  the  performance  of  divine  i_.                           u              i.ij-«j 

c,.               1              u*i.rii          e     ^  drawn  by  seven  green  horses,  whose  leader  is  called 

Surplices  are  also  worn  by  the  fellows  of  col-  ._         /..           ?                -u-**        u      j       w 


service. 


,  u  11         1  u      11  *w       u  I  1    .  J     ..    •  Arun.    A  thousand  genu  are  in  his  tram,  who  adore  him 

leges  or  halls,  and  by  all  the  scholars  and  students  m  „ .   .      .    _     ^   /?       q         •     r.  jr        u- 

Zp  ..       rA  f    t       1  ri     u -J  43  and  sing  hymns  to  him.   Surva  is  often  removed  from  his 

the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  upon  Sun-  Tu      •  i  *u      *  »u     -^u  1         j 

.        .    ,. ,  ,  J    .      *i.  •     ».     J  ..  ^u  car,  and  has  impressed  the  earth  with  numerous  legends 

days,  holidays,  and  even  dunng  their  attendance  at  the  ,!.  U    .  u-  i.  i. 

r,  .       »  L      u  I.  •      1  r     -.u  of  his  power.    He  has  many  names,  among  which,  how- 

oollege  chapels  or  churches.     It  is  also  worn  for  the  ^        .urn-       »     1  w^r  •    i-    »•      u-      * 

P      -  ,V     ,    .       ,^  J  *     1     1    *  I  «ver,  the  following  twelve  are  chief,  indicating  his  at- 

service  of  the  choir.     Its  use  dates  back  to  an  early  .  ..  '  _  .  •  1  ..•  j    1  1 1     ..u 

.  i>    «•  .     1      u«  1       .  ^    c  J  tributes  in  vanous  relations,  and  also  measurably  the 

dav.     Paulmus  sent  a  lamb  8-wool  coat  to  Scverus,  and  _     *w      t'      »^     c  \r  \         t>u         i  j      *r>     • 

.  •.  1  •        r  .u  eu  I.-         J    Ml  months:  varuma,  Sur>'a,  Vedang,  Bhanu,  Indra»  Ravi, 

Ambrose  complains  of  the  use  of  beaver  skins  and  silk  /^  u    .•  v         o  \    t\'     \    •  nt-*  1  -i"  u 

.  „,.    *  ,  .^  *    r»u     I  ..-J  Gobasti,iama,hvama  rets,  Divakai,Mitra,  and  \ishnu 

dresses.    The  white  garment  of  the  clergy  is  mentioned  /•    .l  ^  V»u  i\       *  n 

,  ^  .,  N    ■  I  n         r     f  Al  ^  permanent  sense  of  the  word).     Among  all  na- 

.^     -,^"  ^.  I  ¥    *    /• /^u    '.  'I'u    /I        -1    I  tions  we  find  at  the  lowest  stages  the  powers  of  nature, 

^  «ononuj  «.<!  Ivo  of  Ch.r.r«.     I  he  t^unc'l  of  ^^  especially  the  heavenly  todiea,  adored  a.  mightj? 

^le  requjred  the  su^ce  to  reach  below  the  middle  ^^j^^^^ 
of  the  thigh.     1  he  Gilbertines  wore  a  hooded  surplice. 

At  Burgos,  in  summer,  the  canons  wear,  instead  of  a        SuB.     See  Crank;  Horse. 
cope  and  mozzetu  (their  winter  habit),  a  sleeved  sur-        Su'sa  (Esth.  xi,  3 ;  xvi,  18).     See  Shushan. 
plice  raised  on  the  shoulders.     The  name  is  first  men-        _,    .  .  .^      .^,    . .       ,     .      .^ 

iioned  by  Odo  of  Paris  and  Stephen  of  Tournay,  in  the        »«  sanchite  (Chald.  only  in  the  emphaU  plur., 

12th  century.     The  origin  of  the  surplice  U  thus  given  Susankaye\  5<;^D3tt3:ittJ;    Sept.  Jktvffavaxaioi ;   Vulg. 

by  Durand*:  "It  was  so  called  because  anciently  this  Susanechai)  is  found  once  only  (in  Ezra  iv,  9,  where 

garment  was  put  u{)on  leathern  coats  made  of  the  skins  it  occurs  among  the  list  of  the  nations  whom   the 

of  dead  animals  (guper  tunicas  pelUcas  de  peliibus  nwr-  Assyrians  had.  settled  in  Samaria,  and  whose  descend- 

tuorum  animaUum  factas\  symbolically  to  represent  ants  still  occupied  the  country  in  the  reign  of  the  Pseu- 

that  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  which  brought  man  do-Smerdis).     There  can  be*  no  doubt  that  it  desig- 

under  the  necessity  of  wearing  garments  of  skin,  was  nates  the  Susians,  either  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 

now  hid  and  covered  by  the  robe  of  Christ's  innocence  Susa  or  those  of  the  country  (Susis  or  Susiana)  of 

and  grace."     The  name  and  color  (white)  signify  holi-  which  Susa  was  the  capital.     Perhaps  as  the  Elamites 

ness  of  life  joined  to  penitence.    The  use  of  the  surplice  are  mentioned  in  the  same  passage,  and  as  Daniel  (viii, 

was  strongly  objected  to  by  the  Calvinislic  and  Zwin-  2)  seems  to  call  the  countr>'  Elam  and  the  city  Shu- 

glian  reformers  on  the  Continent,  and  by  the  Puritans  shan  (or  Susa),  the  former  explanation  is  preferable, 

in  England,  who  regarded  it  as  a  relic  of  popery.     The  See  Shushan. 

argument  against  it  is  to  be  found  in  Beza,  Tractat,        -,  /       /«       /  «      »  k.i.,.;L»£ 

TA^-o/oj/.  Ill,  29 ;  and  its  defence  in  Hooker,  Accw. /W-        ^**«»«»****«  v^-wt  «»*•'•'«       .  ^.wwM.f^.-t*,  »*i  *^t 

ify,  v,'29.     Much  controversy  has  been  held  of  Ute  ^Ao*AamMiA,  a  Wy  [q.  v.]),  the  name  of  two  females  in 

years  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  surplice  being  worn  by  ^*»«  ^^i^e.    The  name  likewise  occurs  in  Diod.  Sic  as 

the  preacher  in  the  pilpit,  which  is  contrarv  to  the  '*^*^  ^^  ^^«  daughter  of  Nmus  (11,  6);  and  S/u:$han  (1 

more  general  practice  of  the  Anglican  Church.     The  ^^«>n- "'  f^  ^'  ^^)  "  <>f  ^^^  **">«  o"g»»  *"^  meaning 

surplice  and  alb  (i\.  v.)  are  slight  variations  of  what  (Gesen.  Tnetaur.  s.  v.). 

was  originally  one  vestmenU     Foreign  surplices  are        1-  The  heroine  of  the  story  of  the  Judgment  of  Dan- 
much  shorter  than  those  used  in  England.     In  Italy  »«1  >"  ^*^«  Apocrypha,  otherwise  called 
the  short  surplice  is  called  a  cotta.     See  Orname^nts,        Susanna,  The  History  of,  bemg  one  of  the  appeii- 
EccLEsiASTicAL.  diccs  to  the  canonical  book  of  Daniel.     See  Daniei^ 

'  -,  *  '  .  -  ...      .1.        I  r  AinX-'RYPIIAL  ADDITIONS  TO. 

SurpUce-fee  is  a  fee  paid  to  the  clergy  for  occa-        ,    y,.,^  ^^  /'e„i^«,„._This  Apocr>'phal  piece  has 

sional  duties      This  seems  to  have  been  unknown  in  ^j^^^„^  ^.^^^^     Sometimes  it  is  Vailed  ii:oviTdyya) 

the  ancient  Church ;  indeed,  seyera    laws  were  passed  ^^^  sometimes  (Aave^X)  Daniel,  and  sometimes 

by  the  early  Church  commanding  the  gratuitous  per-  ^^^^  ^„^,;;^)  j^f,,  j^j,^„^,t  of  Danid,     Equally 

formance  of  all  religious  offices.  uncertain  is  its  position.     The  Vat.  and  Alex.  MSS. 

Surrogate  is  a  name  (meaning  one  substituted,  or  and  the  Vet.  Lat.  place  it  before  the  first  chapter  of 

apiwinted  in  the  pUce  of  another)  commonly  applied  in  Daniel,  while  the  Sept.,  after  the  Cod.  Chisianus  and 

ecclesiastical  usage  to  an  officer  delegate<l  by  the  bishop  Theo<lotion,  ed.  Complu.,  put  it  after  ch.  xii. 
to  grant  licenses  for  marriages,  probates  of  wills,  etc.,        2.  />>wi</n.— The  object  of  this  attractive  story  is  to 

in  large  towns.     A  surrogate  is,  properly  s[>eaking,  the  celebrate  the  triumph  of  womanly  virtue  over  tempta- 

deputy  or  substitute  of  an  ecclesiastical  jutlge.  tions  and  dangers,  and  to  exalt  the  wisdom  of  Daniel 

BurBum  Corda.     In  the  ancient  service  of  the  in  saving  the  life  of  the  pious  heroine.     Chr}'sostom 

Church,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  deacon  to  summon  each  rightly  sets  forth  the  beautiful  lesson  of  chastity  which 

claw  of  worshippers  separately  to  engage  in  prayer  by  this  story  aflfords,  when  he  says,  "God  permitted  this 

saying,  "  Let  us  pray."     Other  forms  for  announcing  trial,  that  he  might  publish  Susanna's  virtue  and  the 

the  time  of  prayer  were  also  used,  as  ''(iive  audience,"  others*  incontinence;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  her  ex- 

*'  Lift  your  heart"  (Sursum  conla).     This  rite  is  de-  emplary  conduct,  give  a  patteni  to  the  sex  of  the  like 

scribed  in  detail  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Apostolical  resolution  and  constancy  in  case  of  temptation"  {Serm. 

ConstitutiimSy  where  it  is  said  that  the  high-priest  or  dr  SusannaX     The  story  of  Susanna  is  therefore  read 

celebrant  at  mass  says,  "  Lift  up  your  hearts,"  and  the  in  the  Roman  Church  on  the  vigil  of  the  fourth  Suii- 

£aithful  res|>ond,  '*  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  I^)rd."     In  day  in  Lent,  and  in  the  Anglican  Church  on  Nov.  22. 


SUSANNA  a 

t  daraeter,  A  HfAor,  Dalt,  and  CMginal  fjmguagr. 
-Tboogh  thr  rorm  of  this  Kory,  u  we  now  have  il, 
ikwri  lh»t  it  is  greatly  embelliihed,  ysl  th»re  ia  eveiy 
■MBn  u>  believe  that  it  ia  Diil  wholly  AclUJoua,  hut 
tacd  gpon  r>ct.  The  puonomasiu  ia  Daniel's  exant- 
iuiiH  uf  Ibe  ekl»n,  when  he  is  reprewnted  aa  uying 
to  the  vne  who  affirmed  be  aaw  the  crime  committed, 
'■the  angel  of  UoU 


fived  K 


:e<irG' 


vov*  Mitdrr  a  kotm-irrt 


aallku  in  tjTO,"  oiily  prove  that  (he  Creek  ia  an 
(Ubontlon  of  aa  old  Hebrew  «Uiry,  but  not  that  it 
-oci^IialRl  with  the  Alexaodrine  IranalBlor  of  Daniel. 
Tbe  Song  of  Solomon  may  have  au^gesteil  matetikl  to 
tie  iDltwi.  The  opinion  of  Eusebiiu,  Apolltnariue,  and 
JennH,  thai  the  prophet  Habakkuk  ia  Iho  author  of 
«l»  HijlOT)-  of  Suaanna  ia  eriilently  derived  from  the 
ORtkiDtcriptioauf  the  HiMory  ofBel  and  tbe  Dragon. 

2.  Om  of  (be  women  who  miniatered  to  our  lord'* 
fiRMul  irania  out  of  their  private  meaiii  (Luke  riii, 

SVSANNA  wiB  hekl  by  tbe  ancient  Church  to  be  a 
•tidIbI  of  resnrreciion,  and  alaoatypeofthe  persecuted 
Cburrh— the  two  elders  representing  the  pif{*ii>  and 
'be  Jtn.  Kepreaentationa  of  her  are  fmiuenily  found 
'       n  sarcophagi. 


oeived  holy  orders,  and  in  1 
at  Brunn.  He  died  June  1 
Suail  waa  one  of  the  moei 
poets  of  Moravia.  Of  his 
in  the  Czechian  language,' 
Apoilalic  Full 


a  appoint 


mo.ai  nvHinc,  m  Moravia. 
>n>minent  iheoloRiann  and 
orks,  which  are  all  wriiien 
!  mention  the  IVortt^l/u 
'  EccienatHcal 


llgmm  (i»46 ;  2d  eiL  1H6»)  :— 
Go^rU  (18G4-e7),  *  vols.  See  IMfraruchti  Ha«d- 
•rtitrr  /Ur  dai  hilhotiicht  IJeHltr/ila«d,  186H,  No.  69, 
p.  80;  aq.     (B.  1'.) 

Bubo,  Hkinrfcii,  a  Mvitic.  was  bnm  March  31, 
IBOO.atConalanre.  His  real  name  was  VonBrrg;  but, 
having  been  greatly  influenced  by  ihe  tender  piety  of 
his  mother,  he  assumeil  her  name  when  her  death,  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  caused  him  to  seek  satisfaction  for 
his  soul  in  inwani  peace.  He  had  been  a  student  at 
Constance  and  Cologne,  and  now  waa  strongly  influ- 
enced by  Master  Eckart;  but  imagination  and  feeling 
ore  powerful  with  him  than  tbe  apeculaiive  fao 


Hia 


lo  clothi 


the  idea,  and  such  he  found  in  the  "  wisdom" 
'litingg  of  Solomon.  Ideniirying  this  "eleniil 
wisdom"  now  with  Christ  and  again  with  the  Bleaaed 
Virgin,  he  expended  upon  it  his  love  and  the  ilevotion 
of  his  life.  He  graved  upon  bla  breaai,  with  an  iron 
pencil,  the  name  of  Jesus.  Having  retunird  In  the 
Convent  of  Conslince,  he  gave  himsi'lf  lo  solitary  mor- 
tilicaliona,  and  had  many  visions,  ^^'hile  there  be  alaa 
wnxe  his  (Uerman)  book  On  Ihe  Klrrvtil  Wiidom,  in 
1338,  which  was  designed  to  leach  pious  souls  how  lo 
imitate  Christ  in  bla  sufferings.  Having  reached  the 
age  of  forty  j-ears,  he  concludeil  his  penaiiceH  and  be- 
came a  preacher,  or,  as  he  phrased  ii,  "a  knight  of 
Cod,"  and  hislabois  were  largely  beneficial  lo  the  cam- 
He  entered  into  relations  with  other  mystical 
teachers,  eapecially  Taulerand  Heinrich  tou  Sijrdling- 
en.  He  induced  many  noble  ladica  lo  devote  them- 
selves to  B  quiet  and  charitable  life,  aided  in  tbe  fonna- 
oC  Ibe  Friendg  of  lioil  (q.  v.),  and 
founded  a  Brotherhoo<l  of  the  Eternal  \Vis<lum,  for 
which  be  compnaeil  a  rale  and  a  number  of  prayen. 
These  labors  exposed  him  tr-  criticism  and  even  dan- 
gers. He  was  even  accuicil  of  disseminating  tbe  heret- 
ical teachings  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Free  Spirit  (q.  v.). 
In  his  latter  days  he  was  chosen  prior  of  his  convent. 
Sinn  afterwards  he  related  the  history  of  bis  inner  and 
outer  life  to  his  friend  the  nun  FJizabeth  Stilgliii,  and 
ohe  wrote  the  narrative  without  hia  knowledge:  but  it 
waa  Bubaequenllv  revised  and  completed  by  bis  band, 
and  received  Inio  the  collection  of  his  works  as  part 
first.  Part  secwid  was  the  book  at  Klfnuil  H'ii>l«mi 
part  third,  hia  book  of  Trulk,  like  Ihe  other  in  ilislogue 
form,  and  inteniled  to  satisfy  the  iniguirics  of  a  disciple 
uf  the  truth.  The  conclusion  consists  o(  several  mis- 
cellaiieoua  letiera.     SuBO  died  Jan.  lb,  130&,  in  Ihe  l)n- 


'•"^iiues  for  baptism, 

special  reference  to  tl 
*■*!  itaoediately  before  and  after  the 

Sn'ai  (Heh.  Svti',  ^S^is,  At 
■^  blwr  of  Gmddi,  which  latter  v 
**"  tbe  liibe  of  Manasaeb  lo  exf 
^  OlDmb.  xiii,  1 1).     &C.  ante  ; 

Bull,  Fkahx,  a  Roman  Catholi 
■«1  U  Heu-Kausnili,  near  Auster 


lar  is  Suso's  represent  ation 

the  Eiemal  Word  which  proceeds  from  the  Father;  the 
love  which  reunites  them  is  Ihe  Holy  Spirit.  The  siu- 
■lained  human  soul  can  find  no  other  way  lo  God  than 
('brist,  and  more  particularly  Iban  the  imitation  of  his 
HufTerings.    The  distinction  Ix-inei'ii  Creator  and  creat- 


SUSPENSION  4 

ura  never  ceasta,  bawever;  m  that,  dtwpite  hit  mratical 
■pirit,  Siuo  does  not  croaa  tbeline  where  Che  panlbeigtic 
Mending  or  the  ereaud  and  the  EUnial  Spiril  begins. 
Su»  waa,  in  brief,  the  repreae  illative  of  poetic  mysticinm 
—a  real  puel,  whu  i>  unable  to  apprehend  an  idea  with- 
out clothing  it  in  symbolic  Tumi ;  and  lie  wan  in  no  true 
sense  either  a  philosapher  or  a  ])ractical  man  of  af- 
fain.  Sniw'B  writings  appeared  at  Augsburg,  148'2  and 
1612,  fol.  Diepenbrock  published  them  in  18-i!)BtRat- 
Ubon  (2d  ed.  IRSa) ;  in  La^n,  by  Suriiw  (q.  v.),  165o 
'ii  they  were  rendered  into 


B  FfltH  iOflhe  -Vine  Hofh),  which 
i  to  Sun,  was  written  in  1S'J2  by  the 
in  Merswin, — Berzog,  Hrat-EncyUop, 


French  and  Italian,  ■ 
book,  Van  den  » 

Stnuburger  Kulr 
Buspanalai 


an  eccleiiaatical  aet  of  two  kinds:  1, 
Boris  of  punishment  inflicted  upon  of- 
fending memben  of  the  clergy.  This  relatea  either  to 
the  revenues  nf  the  clergj'min  or  to  hi>  office,  and  hence 
is  called  grtapnttic  a  bfnffUno  and  taapftaia  ab  officio.  Sua- 
pension  from  benefice  deprive*  the  offender  of  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  his  revenue.     Suspcnsinn  from  office  is  vari- 


itiU;  abvffii 
large  01 


In  all  ih 


in  his 

retains  his  order,  rank,  and  benefice  in  distinction  to  the 
penalties  of  solemn  depusal  and  degradation,  by  which 
he  forfeits  all  rights  of  his  order  and  benefice.  All  per- 
Hiits  who  can  excommunicaie  can  suspend.  Suspension 
must  be  precedeil  by  a  moniliun,  and  its  cause  must  be 

prcived  to  have  committed  such  and  such  thing^  there- 

your  orders."  Every  act  of  jurisdiction,  such  as  absolu- 
tion, is  null  and  void  during  suspension,  if  it  has  been 
publicly  announced;  but  the  ministration  of  baptism  or 
enmmuniiiu  is  valid.  Suspension  is  removed  by  abso- 
lution, by  revocation  of  the  sentence,  by  expirBtion  of 
its  time,  and  by  dispensatiou.  S.  The  other  sort  of  sus- 
pennou,  which  eittends  also  to  the  laity,  is  suspension 
from  entering  a  consecrated  building,  church,  or  chapel, 
or  from  hearing  divine  service,  ■'commonly  called  mass," 
■ud  from  receiving  the  holy  sacrament;  Mhicb.  there- 
Andre,  i>H  Vrtnl  Ci(Naii(7w,  i,  948;  ii,  1110;  Maillsne, 
Da  Droit  rtuwiufNe,  v,  3.52 ;  Blunt,  IHd.of  Dodrmat 
Theohgs,  B.  v, ;  Riddle,  Ciriil.  .1  utiq.  p.  »4!!. 

StMplClon  cnnsials  in  imagining  evil  of  others 
without  |)muf.  It  is  somelime*  opposed  to  charity, 
which  Ihinketh  no  evil.  "  A  suspicious  temper  checks 
in  ibv  hud  every  kind  affection;  it  faanJens  the  heart, 
and  estranges  man  from  man.  What  friendship  can  wa 
expect  frum  him  who  views  all  our  conduct  with  dis- 
trustful eyes,  and  ascribes  every  benefit  we  confer  to 
■rtlHcc  and  Btralagvm?  A  candid  man  is  accustomed  to 
view  the  characters  of  his  neighbors  in  the  most  favor- 
able light,  and  is  like  one  who  dwells  amid  those  beauti- 
ful scenes  of  nature  on  which  the  eye  rests  with  pleas- 
ure. On  (he  cfnitraiy,  the  suspicious  man,  having  his  i 
imagination  tilled  with  all  the  shocking  forms  of  human  I 
falsehood,  deceit,  and  treacliery,  resembles  the  traveller  i 
in  the  wilderness  who  discerns  no  objects  around  bim 

open,  serpents  that  hiss,  and  lieasls  of  prey  that  howl." 
See  Harrow,  .!jfnni>»i ,-  Gisborne,  ^'mnoiu  ,•  Dwight,  Ti(- 
ology;  James,  Oa  rharitg. 

StiBteiitatlon  Funa  l.  En^iik  Wf>lei/an.—A 
fundfoimeil  in  the  several  districts  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  raising  of  such  an  amount  in  each  district  as,  be- 
ing divided  among  the  i>onrer  circuita,  will  secure  to  I  heir 
preachers  a  much  larger  salary  than  couU  be  paid  them 
without  supplementary  aid.  The  whole  is  under  the 
supervision  of  Conference.  2.  free  CAureA  iffSa^bmi. 
— A  fund  provided  for  the  support  of  ministers  of  that 
Church.     The  idea  was  probably  derived  by  Dr.  dial-  ! 


0  SUTPHEN 

men  ftom  the  Wesleyans;  and  ■  scheme  was  devised 
by  him  and  made  public  before  the  Diaraption,  and  is 
now  carried  into  operation  throughout  Scotland.  The 
amount  of  this  fund  for  1873  to  IHT4  was  £152,112. 

SntoUSe  (or  Boutcllffe).  Mattbew,  an  Eng- 
lish divine,  was  educated  at  Trinity  (J<jllege,Cambridge- 
In  1&86  he  was  instalieil  archdeacon  of  Taunton,  and  on. 
Oct.  22.  1&8M,  contlrmed  dean  of  Kxeter.  He  died  ii> 
1G29.  lie  acquired  some  celebrity  by  his  College  of 
Polemical  Divines,  which  came  to  naught  shortly  after 
his  death.  Among  his  works  are,  A  Trtatite  ofEctlt- 
tiaHkal  DUdpline  (Lend.  1531,  4to);— 0«  Prritflrno^ 
rjaigue  fioea  in  Fkxiimi  Ckritiiana  FalHeia  (ibid.  I.^SI, 
4lo)  -.-De  Cal/uiliea  el  Oi-liodara  Chriili  Ee^tia  (ibid- 
1592,  2  vols.):  — Tfe  Pontijieii  lnjutla  Domimitinne  nt 
l-kdaia,  contra  llelUirmmim  (ibid.  1599,  5  vok)  —Dt 
Turen-FapitiBo,  or  RetetailaMt  brlaem  ifa/iotnetaniim 
ami  Pnjiers  (ibid.  1699, 4lo)  -.—Dt  Purtfalano,  etc  (ibid- 
1599, 4to)  —Jle  Vera  Ciriui  Ecelena  (ibid.  1600,  Ho) : 
— Oe  ifiuii,  advemu  BtUarminum  (ibid.  1603,  4la) : — 
I)e  IndnlgenliiA  et  Jvbileo  (ibid.  1606,  S  vols.  tivo).  Se» 
Allibone,  Oirf.  o/flrt(.  ond/tmer.  ,4M(Aor»,s.v.i  Chal- 
mers, Diog.  IHcl.  s.  v. 

Bntoli&e,  Robert  Buma,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1815,  and  came  to  America  in  I83S,  settling  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.  In  IHM  he  was  admitted  on  trial  inlo- 
the  New  Jersey  Conference,  and  was  actively  employed. 
up  to  the  time  of  bis  death,  which  occuned  at  Vincent- 
town,  Feb.  18,  18T4.  See  ilinata  of  Amual  Confer- 
tucet,  1874,  p.  m. 

Snthdnre  (Sax.  toulk  door),  the  place  where  ca- 
nonical puigation  was  performed.  When  afactcharKetl 
against  a  person  was  unproved 


id  then, 


This 


Snthroh  Sbahls,  a  division  of  the  Sikhs  in  Hin- 
dustan whose  priests  may  be  known  by  pariicolar  marks. 
Thus  they  make  a  perpendicular  black  sir«ak  down  the- 
forehead,  and  carry  two  small  black  sticks,  each  about 

when  they  solicit  alms.  They  lend  a  wamlcring  life, 
begging  and  singing  songs  in  (be  Punjabi  and  other  di- 
alects, mostly  of  a  moral  and  mystic  lemiency.  They 
are  held  in  great  contempt,  and  are  frequently  disrepu- 
table in  character.    They  consirler  Tcgh  Ilabader,  the 


Butphen,  Joseph  Walworth,  a  rresbvteriait 
minister,  was  bom  at  Sweden,  N.  Y.,  in  1825.  He  en- 
tered Hamilton  College,  and  graduated  in  i9Al ;  after 
which  he  entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminarv,  in 
1B4M;  from  whence  he  graduated  in  1M5I,  He  was  or- 
daineil  with  a  view  of  his  entering  the  (breign  Held  as- 
missiunary,  and  on  Nov.  7, 1851,  departed  for  Marnovan. 
in  the  Turkish  empire.  H  is  service  was  brief,  as  lie  had 
but  scarcely  Ifegun  his  labors  when  he  was  called  to  the 
heavenly  world. 

Sutphen,  MoirU  Crater,  n.D.,  a  Presbvterian 
minister,  was  bom  Dec  1,  1837,  at  Uedminster,  N.  J. 
He  unilcd  with  the  Church  Aug.  1|>,I855.  He  gradu- 
ated from  I'rincetoa  College  in  1856.  After  teachiiig^ 
in  a  private  family  iu  Viiginio.  he  eiilcreil  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  from  whence  he  graduated  after 
a  three  years'  course.  In  both  college  and  seminary  be 
gained  a  high  position  as  a  scholar.  He  was  licensed 
iiy  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  town,  at  Kahway,  N.  .1., 
aiidoiiMay  1, 1860,  was  ordained  by  the  Presbyterj- of 
Philadelphia,  and  installed  as  collegiate  pastor  of  the 
S|>riHg  tiarilen  Church  in  that  city,  to  serve  as  co-pas- 
tor with  the  \-enenible  John  McDowell,  D.D.,  at  whos« 
deatli,  Feb.  13,  18)13,  he  became  sole  pastor.  After  ■ 
pastorale  of  great  fidelity  and  fruiifulness,  in  which  he 
lK;came  quite  pnpular,he  became  collegiate  pastor  with 
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the  Tenenble  J.  HcElroy,  D.D.,  of  the  Scotch  Churcli 
in  New  York,  and  wa»  installed  April  28, 1866.    He  was 
obliged  to  resign  in  1872,  on  account  of  aphonia,  which 
m  journey  to  Europe  failed  to  remedy.     After  his  return 
lie  spent  a  winter  in  Florida,  and  made  an  effort  to  sup- 
ply  the  pulpit  of  the  Jacksonville  Church,  but  was 
«^liged  to  relinquish  it.     Ketuming  to  the  North,  his 
tiemlth  continued  to  fail,  and  he  died  at  Morristown,  N. 
«9.,  June  18, 1875.    Dr.  Sutphen  was  a  talented,  popular, 
^nd  useful  preacher,  a  man  of  genial  spirit,  a  Christian 
gentleman,  a  laborious  pastor,  and  a  kiani  student,  and 
^vas  succeMful  in  all  departments  of  Christian  work. 
^le  was  offered  the  presidency  of  three  colleges,  and  at 
47ne  time  a  professorship  in  one  of  the  the<ilogical  semi- 
naiies  of  the  Church,  but  to  none  of  these  did  he  con- 
sider his  health  adequate.     He  was  engaged  during  the 
\atteT  part  of  his  life  in  preparing  a  Manual  of  FatnUjf 
V^oTtkip,     (W.  P.  S.) 

Sutra  is  the  second  division  of  the  sacred  writings 
«f  the  Buddhists,  addressed  to  the  laity.  The  following 
will  show  how  these  sacred  writings  are  classified :  The 
Dhirmmt,  divided  into  the  ASutUmi  and  A  bhidhammani ; 
igtin  divided  into — 1.  ir»na^(i,  or  discipline ;  "i,  Sutra, 
or  lUMouraes ;  3.  A  bkidkarmma,  or  pre-eminent  truths. 
The  Sutrt  Piuka  contains  seven  sections,  called  Sangis; 
•Dd,  including  both  text  and  commentary,  has  396,500 
itaiuu.    See  Hardy,  EcuUm  Monachism, 

Butrl  ( near  Rome  ),  Council  ok  (  Concilium  Su- 
trvktm),  was  held  in  December,  1046,  by  Henry  the 
BUck,  king  of  (Jermany.  Gregory  VI  was  invited 
to  thi:»  council,  and  came,  hoping  to  be  recognised 
sfl  sole  pontiff*;  but,  finding  various  difiiculties  and 
obataclw  in  the  way,  he  renounced  the  papacy,  stripped 
himself  of  his  ornaments,  and  gave  back  the  pastoral 
Miff,  after  having  held  the  papal  chair  about  twen- 
ty months.  After  the  council,  Henry,  accompanied 
l>7  the  prelates  who  had  been  present,  went  to  Kome, 
ind  by  common  consent  of  the  Romans  and  (rer- 
Din«,  Suidger  was  elected  {tope,  who  took  the  name 
of  Clement  II,  and  was  consecrate<l  on  Christ mas- 
^1'  See  Mansi,  Condi,  ix,  943;  fiaronius,  AnnaL 
A.D.  1046. 

Suttee  (5^nsc.  #fi/t,  rirluous,  i.  e.  wife),  the  name 
IP^CD  in  Hindustan  to  a  woman  who  voluntarily  sacri- 
^  herself  by  bunting  upon  the  funeral  pyre  of  her 
bitfhtnd,  and  also  to  the  rite  itself.  The  practice  has  not 
^  confined  to  India,  where  it  has  had  effect  for  many 
^^turies,  but  has  existed  in  other  countries.  Diodonis 
^ius  gives  an  instance  which  occurred  in  the  army 
|>f  Kunjfnes  more  than  300  years  RC.  The  i)eriod  of 
^ongin  in  India  is  unknown,  though  it  is  certainly  of 
S^t  antiquity.  Although  the  practice  is  not  enjoined 
oy  their  aacre«l  books,  yet  it  is  base<l  by  the  orthodox 
HisdfiAon  tlte  injunction  of  their  Shastras,  and  there  (»n 
^  no  donbt  that  various  passages  in  their  Puriinas  and 
^^  of  law  countenance  the  belief  which  they  enter- 
**•>  of  its  merit  and  efficiency.  Thus  the  JirahtHn' 
^'tfom  savs,  **No  other  wav  is  known  for  a  virtuous 
vunaii  after  the  death  of  her  husband;  the  se[>arate 
f'^^OMtion  of  her  husband  would  be  lost  (to  all  religious 
'w«tj).  If  her  lord  die  in  another  rountrj*,  lot  the 
^thfiil  wife  place  his  sandals  on  her  breast,  and,  pure, 
•"^  the  fire.**  The  faithful  widow  is  pronounccHl  no 
w»«de  by  the  recited  text  of  the  Rig-Veilti.  The  c(k1c 
'•'^yist  says,  **  Learn  the  power  of  that  widow  who, 
^^\ng  that  her  husband  has  deceased  and  been  burned 
*  toother  region,  speedily  casts  herself  into  the  fire." 
^  the  code  of  Angiras,  "  That  woman  who,  on  the 
^h  of  her  husband,  ascends  the  same  burning  pile 
*ith  him  is  exalte<i  to  heaven,  as  e<{ual  in  virtue  to 
Anindhati  (the  wife  of  Vasishtha).  She  follows  Iht 
^■^■od  to  heaven,  and  will  dwell  in  a  region  of  joy 
'^Kmany  years  as  there  are  hairs  on  a  human  IxmIv, 
^thirty-five  millions.  As  long  as  a  woman  (in  her 
**<(iiire  migrations)  shall  decline  burning  herself.  like 
*^ral  wife,  on  the  same  fire  with  her  deceased  lord^ 


so  long  shall  she  not  be  exempted  from  springing  agalD 
to  life  in  the  body  of  8<»me  female  animal.  When  their 
lords  have  departed  at  the  fate<l  time  of  attaining  heav- 
en, no  other  way  but  entering  the  same  fire  is  known 
for  women  whose  virtuous  conduct  and  whose  thoughts 
have  been  devoted  to  their  husbands,  and  who  fear  the 
dangers  of  separation.*' 

The  mode  of  |)erforming  suttee  varies  in  some  unim- 
portant res|)ects,  but  its  principal  features  are  the  same. 
An  oblong  space,  seven  feet  by  six  feel,  ia  enclosed  by 
bamboo  stakes  about  eight  feet  long,  driven  into  the 
earth,  within  which  a  pile  is  built  of  straw,  Ixmghs,  and 
logs  of  wood.  After  certain  prayers  and  ablutions  have 
been  gone  through  with,  the  body  of  the  deceaseii  hus- 
band is  brought  fn)m  the  house  and  placed  upon  the 
pile;  sometimes  in  a  little  arbor  of  wreathed  barolxiofly 
hung  with  flowers  within  and  without.  Then  the  wife 
appears,  and  is  unveileil  by  the  Brahmins,  herself  re- 
moving the  ornaments  from  her  [>er8on,  distributing 
them  among  her  friends,  by  whom  they  are  liighly 
prized.  She  reserves  only  one  jewel,  the  tali,  or  amu- 
let, placed  roimd  her  neck  by  her  deceased  husband  on 
the  nuptial  day.  Led  by  the  (irincipal  Brahmin,  she 
walks  three  times  around  the  pile,  and  then  ai«cends  to- 
the  side  of  her  husband.  Embracing  tlie  body,  she  lies 
or  sit«  beside  it,  whereupon  the  nearest  relative  ap()lie8 
the  torch.  The  shrieks  of  the  dying  woman,  if  she  ut- 
ters any,  are  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  the  spectators 
and  the  noise  of  drums. 

Efforts  to  suppress  this  rite  were  made  as  early  as  the 
16th  century  by  the  Mohammedan  emperor  Akbar.  but 
without  much  effect.  The  j>ractice  continue<l  to  such 
an  extent  that  between  1815  and  lM2r>  there  were  71 M 
cases  reported  in  Bengal  alone.  In  1829  lord  Bentinck, 
governor -general,  enacted  a  law  declaring  all  aid,  as- 
sistance, or  part  ici  I  tat  ion  in  any  act  of  suttee  to  be  mur- 
der, and  punishable  as  such.  In  1847,  during  lord  Har- 
dingers  administration,  the  prohibitory^  edict  was  ex- 
tended to  the  native  states  in  subsidiary  alliance  with 
the  government  of  India,  and  the  practice  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  practically  extinct. 

An  attempt,  of  late  years,  has  l>een  made  by  rajah  Rad- 
hankant  Deb  to  show  that  in  a  text  lielonging  to  a  par- 
tiadar  school  of  the  Hlack  Yajui'Veda  there  is  really  a 
|>assage  which  would  justify  the  practice  of  suttee;  but 
the  text  cite<l  by  him  is  of  doubtful  canonicity;  and, 
moreover,  there  is  a  text  in  X\\9-  liiff-Vtda  which,  if 
pn>perly  read,  directs  the  widow,  after  attending  to  her 
husband's  funeral  cen'monics,  to  return  home  and  at- 
tend to  her  domestic  duties.  See  Wil^m.  (fu  the  /S'w/>- 
poted  Vaiilik  AnthoriJt/  for  the  Biindmj  of  Hindu  H'lt/- 
owt  (Lond.  18C2),  vol.  ii. 

Sutton.  Alvah  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  l>om  in  Vermont,  June  19, 1846. 
He  went  to  Minnesota  in  1869,  and  engaged  in  teach- 
ing and  farming.  In  1873  he  t(K»k  work  under  the  pre- 
siding elder,  and  sup])li<-d  I/tng  IVnirie  charge  for  two 
years.  In  1875  he  was  ordained  deacon,  admitted  into 
the  Minnesota  C^mference,  an<l  appointed  to  the  Brai- 
nerd  Mission.  He  diet!  Feb.  15.  1m76.  Si'c  Mimdtt  of 
Annual  (.'mijtntices,  1876,  p.  126. 

Button,  Amos,  an  English  missionary',  was  lH>m 
at  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  in  1798.  He  was  ordained  for  the 
mission  work  at  Derbv  in  1«24,  and  sent  to  Orisr^a.  In- 
dia.  He  left  this  tield  once  for  a  vi>it  to  England  and 
America.  His  death  took  place  at  Cut  tack,  India.  Aug. 
17. 1854.  He  translated  the  Scriptures  into  <.)riya,  com- 
pileil  an  <Jriya  dictionary,  grammar,  and  lesson -lKN>k» 
besides  writing  Thf  Family  Chaplain  (Calcutta,  IK'Jl- 
32,  2  vols.  8vo): — Hi»e  and  Prot/reM  of  the  Mission  at 
Orifna  (Pbila.  18mo): — OrtAita  and  its  Erangt-lizalion 
(Derby,  Eng. 8vo;  Boston,  1«50, 8vo) : — I/grnn-lxfok  /'or 
MtMitm  Congregations : — and  (iuidt  to  the  Saviour. 

Button,  Charles  Manners,  D.D.,  an  English 
prelate,  was  the  fourth  s<»n  of  lord  (ieorge  Maiun-rs  Sut- 
ton, and  was  l)(»ru  in  1755.  He  was  educated  at  Emnianiiil 
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College,  Cambridge;  appointed  dean  of  Peterborough, 
1791 ;  bishop  of  Norwich,  1792;  dean  of  Windsor,  1794; 
and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1805.  He  died  July  21, 
1828.  He  published,  Five  British  Sjtecies  of  Orobancke 
{Trantacfions  of  the  Linn.  Soc  1797,  iv,  173) : — Sermons 
<1794,4to;  1797, 4to).  See  Allibone,  i>»c/.  o/ ^rt/.  owrf 
Amer.  Authors^  s.  v. 

Button,  Chrifltopher,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  a  native  of  Hampshire,  and  entered  Hart  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, in  1582,  aged  seventeen  years,  but  was  soon  trans- 
ferreil  to  Lincoln  College.  He  was  made  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  1G05 ;  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  1618,  and 
died  in  1629.  He  published,  Disce  Mori  (Lond.  1600, 
^mo,  with  several  later  editions,  N.  Y.  1845,  16mo) : — 
Disce  Vivere  (I-«nd.  1608,  12mo;  1853,  18mo;  N.  Y. 
16mo) : — Godiy  Meditations  upon  the  Most  Holy  Sacra- 
merU  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Lond.  1622,  12mo;  late  edi- 
tions, 1838,  1847,  1849;  Oxf.  1839,  1844,  18mo;  N.  Y. 
1841,  16mo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
A  uthors,  8.  V. 

Button,  Henry,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  July  20, 
1808.  Leaving  home,  he  resided  for  some  time  in  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  where  he  united  with  the  Church.  After 
preaching  a  year,  he  entered  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence on  trial  in  1835.  In  1858  he  was  made  supernu- 
merary, and  after  sustaining  that  relation  for  several 
years,  was  placed  on  the  superannuated  list,  and  there 
remained  until  his  death,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March 
23,  1876.  He  was  then  a  member  of  the  Wilmington 
Conference.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  ConferenceSj  1877, 
p.  12. 

Sutton,  Richard,  the  co-founder  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  was  the  younger  son  of  Sir  William 
Sutton.  Of  the  time  or  place  of  his  birth  w^e  have  no 
certain  account,  but  we  know  that  he  practiced  as  a  bar- 
rister of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  1490  he  purchased  some 
estates  in  Leicestershire,  and  afterwards  increased  his 
landed  property  in  different  counties.  In  1498  he  was 
SL  meml)er  of  Henry  VIII's  privy  council,  and  in  1505 
was  one  of  the  goveniors  of  the  Inner  Temple.  We 
£nd  him,  in  1513,  acting  as  steward  of  the  Monastery  of 
Sion,  near  Brentford,  Middlesex.  He  died  about  1524. 
His  bequests  were  almost  all  of  a  religious  or  charitable 
kind.  His  benefactions  to  Brasenose  College  were  es- 
pecially liberal,  he  having  completed  the  building  and 
•doubled  its  revenues,  besides  leaving  to  it  several  valu- 
able estates.  He  bore  the  expense  of  publishing  the 
very  rare  book  The  Orcharde  ofSyon, 

Sutton,  Stephen  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  boni  in  Clermont  County,  O., 
Feb.  14, 1819,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  February^ 
1837.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  March  16,  1844,  and 
was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Indiana  Conference  in 
October,  1851.  He  died  at  Martinsville,  December,  1863. 
Mr.  Sutton  was  very  successful  in  his  work,  having  ad- 
mitted about  1275  persons  into  the  Church.  See  Min- 
vtes  of  A  nnual  Conferences^  1864,  p.  201. 

Button,  Thomas  (1),  founder  of  the  Charter- 
}iouse  school  and  hospital,  was  born  at  Knaith,  Lincoln- 
shire, in  1532.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge, but  at  what  college  is  uncertain.  After  travel- 
ling abroad  for  some  time,  he  returned  home  in  1562; 
was  retained  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  afterwards 
became  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  his  broth- 
-er,  earl  of  Leicester.  In  1569  he  became  master  of  ortl- 
nance  at  licrwick,  and  shortly  after  obtained  a  patent 
for  the  office  of  master-general  of  the  ordnance  of  the 
North,  which  he  retained  until  1594.  He  entered  into 
business,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  (at  Hackney, 
Dec,  12,  1611)  the  richest  untitled  subject  in  the  king- 
■dom.  He  endowed  the  Charterhouse  in  1611  with  the 
bulk  of  his  property.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Ama\  Authors,  s.  v.;  Chalmers,  Biog.  IHct,  s.  v. 

Sutton,  Thomas  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 


man, was  bom  at  Bam  ptoii,  Westmoreland,  and  entered 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1602,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
He  became  perpetual  fellow  in  1611,  lecturer  of  St. 
Helen's,  Abington,  Berks,  and  minister  of  Calham,  and 
afterwards  minister  of  St.  Mary  Overies,  Southwark. 
He  was  drowned  at  sea  in  1623.  He  published  separate 
Sermons  (Lond.  1615,  8vo;  1616,  8vo;  1626,  4to;  1631, 
4to):  —  Leisures  on  Romans^  ch,  xi  (1632,  4to): — and 
left  in  MS.  Leisures  on  Romans^  ch,  xii,  and  Psalm  cxix^ 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Sutton,  'William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Virginia  about  1783,  and 
in  1810  was  licensed  to  preach.  In  1823  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  by  bishop  M'Kendree,  and  in  1829  elder 
by  bishop  Roberts,  and  after  this  gave  the  Church 
faithful  service  for  twenty-nine  years.  He  died  at 
London,  Madison  Co.,  O.,  Dec.  13,  1858.  See  Minute* 
of  A  nnual  Conferences  of  the  M,  E,  Churchy  Souths  1859, 
p.  190. 

Suva,  in  Japanese  mythology,  is  the  god  of  the 
chase  and  the  tutelary  patron  of  all  hunters.  Large 
processions  are  annually  formed  in  his  honor. 

Svadilfiir,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  famous  horse 
of  the  giant  who  built  the  castle  of  the  gods.  He  pro- 
jected a  great  fortress  for  the  asas  who  were  defending 
themselves  against  the  ice-giants ;  and  he  offered  him- 
self as  an  architect  to  erect  it,  provided  they  would  give 
him  three  winters  to  finish  it,  and  the  beautiful  Freia  as 
a  wife  and  the  sun  and  moon  as  servants.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  Loke,  the  asas  accepted  the  offer,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  should  fulfil  it  in  one  winter,  and  without 
any  other  help  than  the  horse  Svadilfur.  The  giant 
agreed  to  this,  and  his  horse  exhibited  such  extraordi- 
nary strength  that  he  easily  lifted  stones  of  the  greatest 
weight,  which  would  have  required  a  hundred  horses  to 
carry ;  and  the  building  was  already  completed,  except 
a  single  gate,  before  the  asas  had  thought  it  possible. 
Thev  then  threatened  Loke  with  death  if  he  did  not 
break  up  the  contract.  Loke  thereupon  assumed  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  mare,  and  so  engaged  the  stallion 
Svadilfur  that  he  broke  the  rope  by  which  he  was  held 
and  followed  Loke,  who  took  him  far  enough  away. 
From  this  connection  sprang  Odin*s  famous  eight-footed 
horse  Sleipner,  who  was  fleeter  than  the  wind  and  never 
tired.  The  architect  saw  himself  deserted  by  his  help, 
and  sought  to  assume  his  gigantic  form  in  order  to  fin- 
ish the  work  with  all  his  strength ;  but  in  the  dilemma 
of  the  gods  as  to  whether  in  that  case  they  should 
abide  by  their  word,  or  whether  the  giant  should 
not  be  required  to  finish  the  work  as  he  was,  Thor 
suddenly  app'.ared  with  his  hammer  and  slew  the 
giant. 

Svaha,  in  Hindft  m3rthology,  was  the  spouse  of  the 
fire-god  Agni. 

Svainshaugi,  or  Swains'  Hili^  in  Norse  mythol- 
ogy, was  a  place  which  appears  to  have  been  originally 
the  residence  oC dwarfs,  inasmuch  as  the  I'Aida  mentions 
several  of  these  as  coming  thence  to  Orwanga  (arrow- 
field)  and  Jomwall  (iron  or  battle  field). 

Bvaixdunoka,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  the  brill- 
iant bride  of  the  star-goil.  She  was  worshipped  by  the 
heathen  l*russians  as  a  friendly,  benign  goddess,  who 
kept  the  stars  in  their  courses  when  her  husband  drop- 
ped their  reins  in  his  wild  chase  on  the  moon-car  through 
storm  and  cloud. 

Bvaiztiz,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  the  god  <»(  the 
stars  and  of  sunlight,  whom  the  ancient  Prussians  re- 
vered in  common  with  the  Wends  and  Slavs  in  Pome- 
rania,  etc.  He  was  represented  in  exceedingly  rich 
clothing,  had  flames  and  rays  about  his  head,  and  a  tuft 
of  hair  on  the  middle  of  his  crown,  which  rose  like  a 
flame  of  fire.  From  old  Khetrsean  works  of  art  we  infer, 
notwithstanding  the  inscription  which  calls  him  Belhog 
(i.  e.  biali  bog,  a  good  deity,  in  opposition  to  Czemebog, 
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iht  (Til  god),  Ihil  he  wu  »  mslicioiu  lUity.  uticc  he  I 
appun  u  fierce  «nd  forbidding;  but  we  miut  bear  in  i 
mind  that  Kulpture  muH  rise  lo  i  high  grade  berore  I 
ftihle  uid  inTitiug  funns  can  be  repr«*nl«l.  Thi»  i 
an  wma  at  that  time  in  Hich  infancy  tbst  we  can  only  | 
wonder  how  the  figures  are  ahapely  at  aU.  Sriixlix  ' , 
VIA  ihe  maM  benevolent  deity;   he   illuminated  the    j 


SVIARTOVIT 


le  mythotngy.  wi 


iegodstheiiuelve8,«n 
BveiBudea,  in  Slav 


a  the  origi- 
ita  descend- 


holoBv,  HM  the  god  of 
Bumnier,  reprvscnleil  by  the  warm  beams  of  spring  that 
inlroditred  summer,  lie  was  wurebipped  by  the  Wenda 
and  Slavs  aa  a  deily  of  the  second  laiik. 

Svava,  in  Nome  niythohj([y,  waa  a  beauliful  daugh. 

l»r  of  kiug  KfUmi,  who  became  famous  through  Ilelgi 

*"'■  '  Haddiiiga,  the  ton  of  lliorwanl,  king  of  Norway.    The 

STOkona,  in  Lettish  mythology,  were  »ooth»ayer«    ij^t  had  made  a  vow  to  call  his  own  the  fairest  woman 

whu  tuntold  fortiuiee  rfom  flamc  and  the  smoke  uf  *   <,f  the  earth ;  and  thus  he  already  had  three  wives— 

l■8>>^  [  Alfhihl.  the  mother  of  lledin;  Siireid,  the  mother  of 

STmlgonl,  in  Lettish  mytholagi-,  were  prieota  who    lliimlunt;:  and  Sinrind,  the  mother  of  llilming—when 

undcratouri  nuptial  ceremonies,  eiumined  bridegrooma    he  hranl  that  Sigurliii  was  the  handtommt  of  women. 

■od  bridei  who  were  about  to  many,  tied  Ihe  conjugal    He  Immediately  wooed  her  through  the  jarl  Aili.  but 

knot,  am]  pr»nouiKe<l  the  blessing  upon  them  in  the    was  rrjected  through  fear  of  other  suilurs.    Thereupon 

naioe  of  Deity.  '  he  made  war  upon  her  father,  and  at  length  seixed  Si- 

Sruittfrit,  in  SUvic  mythology,  wag  the  moU  re-  \  P"'!."-    *'''^,*"".'  however,  already  the  mother  of  a 


lained  tguiet  until  the  kini 


e  famous  Ilelgi,  n 
I  hearted  Srava  arouseii  nim,  gave  nim  ine  name  oi  iiei. 
p,  and  allied  herself  to  him  as  a  godmother.    Defended 


le  gods  among  the  W 

At  AtkDna.  on  the  island  of  Kugeu,  stood  his  gigantic 

iin))K,vhii;h  was  far  and  wide,  Air  the  whole  southern 

«»«  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  central  point  of  worship.  ]  ^V  ""«  bad  and  charming  Walknr,  and  armed  with  a 
Syuttvil  WIS  an  enormous  oolusaus,  which  on  four  never-failing  sword,  Helgi  signalized  himself  by  deeds 
wtki  bort  four  hearls  with  shorn  hair  and  short  beard.  "*"  "•«  RfMtest  herrnsm :  but  he  wa^  I^everlhelcB^  slain 
HiidMliiiigwai  like  that  of  the  Wends  in  general:  a  >>y  Atli,  the  son  of  Hrodmar.  No  sooner,  however, 
pwnwunding  lo  the  kneea,  made  of  cloth  or  felt,  with  *»'  ^''ta'  reb*""  "  the  son  of  king  Siground  and  the 
Imgnidnleevea;  a  ginlle  held  it  together;  the  legs  beautiful  Dorghili  than  Svava  als.i  reappeared  in  a  scc- 
*m  ban:  on  the  feet  he  wore  coarse  bark  shoes;  an  ""tl  incarnation  as  the  Shild  virgin  Sigrun.  Helgi  was 
immtiiK  word  hung  at  his  side:  and  in  the  right  hand  but  one  day  old  when  he  slonl  in  armor  and  hinged  fur 
li(  (wiinla  large  bow  resting  ou  the  ground;  his  left 
tiiiul  brld  a  cornucopia,  which  was  annually  Ailed  wi  ' 


le  battle  and  victory.    He  crept,  ii 


wine,  [n  addiUon  lo  these  explored  il  as  a  waiting-maid,  and  then  attacked  and 
inajgiiia,  hU  image,  which  s'*"  fi'™  'n  «  dreadful  contest.  Uelgi  next  wooed  the 
stood  in  Khetra.  had  also  a  beautiful  and  formerly  loved  Svava.  now  Sigrun;  but 
long-bearded  human  head  had  yet  lo  undergo  many  a  severe  ci.iiteet,  situ*  she  was 
already  betrothed  to  Hodbmd,  a  son  of  king  (iramnar 


agoodai! 


I    of  Sweden,  bat  not  loved  by  h 


le  cornucopia  and    ■'■"i  overc 
idicated— the  lai-    and  was  af 


Helgi  . 


FrekBMieiii, 

icated— the  lai-  >'<<1  *■*  approaching  the  goal  i>f  his  wishes  when  ■  new 

ter  for  war,  the  former  for  "balacle  arose  in  the  person  of  his  own  brother  Hcdin. 

peace.      He   overshadowed  The  latter  waa  returning  bime  to  Julaaliend  when  he 

the  whole  earth  with  bin  met  an  ugly oldwitch,oulofthel"re»t.ridingon  awolf, 

four  heads;  hence  his  coun-  "l'"*'  'he  dr')ve  with  teins  of  Iwi.-teil  snakes,  and  she 

■el  was  highly  priied  and  o"*™!  herself  as  a  Walkur  U>  the  beautiful  youth  as  a 

his  oracles  were   the  most  proteclrew;   but  when  he  dindaineil  her.  she  angrily 

oonspiciKiita,  as   his  cullus  •"'>'">'  "Thou  shsit   pay  for  thin  with   Itraga's  cup." 

involved  earthly  power  and  When  Hedin  reached  hia  home,  he  wildly  swore  that 

aulhoricv.      He  was  wiir-  he  would  posseas  himself  ofSigrun,  his  brother's  bride, 

shipped  'with  drunken  rev-  ""1  he  accordingly  went  immeiliately  to  seek  bu  broth- 

elriea,  and  large  olTerings,  ",  '•>'  '^«'  puqKw.     The  latter  not  only  treated  htm 

including,  not  unftequently,  '•"'"lly, 


humi 


aadfttnithe  quantity 
«iliiig  jtMc  an  augury  was  dra' 
"  "lowise  of  the  new  yea 
"i  Ihi  image  of  the  god  w< 
'i<""l,on  the  baptiam  of  th 
•""Wpof  ihia  god  thereafter 


when  he  was  angr\-.     His 

one  high-priei!t,who,onthe 

ilay  of  I  he  great  harvest  fcs- 

intevii.        t'™'?  personally  swept  Ihe 

temple,  and  that  with  re- 

.011,  BO  as  not  to  offend  the  god  with  his 

ily  was  poured  into  his  great  cornucopia; 


I,  having  been  alreaily  i 
battle,  anrrendered  her  to  his  brother.  When  Helgi  ar- 
[^[y  rived  in  WalhalU.  all  [he  joys  of  heaven  ohiIiI  not  sbp- 
ply  the  place  of  the  beautiful  Sigrun  t  he  therefore  re- 
side of  the  lovely  Sigrun  till  the  mnming  liglit  an- 
nounced the  end  of  his  delight;  and,  muimiing  his 
Bleed,  he  returned  lo  ihe  halts  of  Walhalls.  Helgi 
was  a  Ihird  time  bora  aa  the  amnid  Haddiiiga,  while 
Tl  as  Kara,  daugh. 


r   of   Hall 


who    1 


ncdu> 


r  fn.m 


king 

hter,  ruled  o 


r  Denmark,  a 


1  supei 


:  destroyed  by  Wal- 
people.  Itie  public 
ased,  atih<iugh  it  firi- 
'W  manv  old  peasants 
lane.   'The  interjiTc- 

Ifutg  VrU  (Sanctus  Vims)  is 

e  of  the  corruption  ( 


(Mintif  Ibe 
ftiWilyoiily 
•"Wpugt 

Snrtalfbttln,  in  None  mythology,' 
()m  oTall  evil  gmii  or  Hack  elves. 


Sverga  Divl,  in  iiindO  mythology,  is  a  sectio 
genii  who  execute  the  immediate  command!  of  Ii 
[be  Indian  aun-god.  They  seem  not  lo  have  a  1 
form,  since  they  often  ask  human  help  in  order  to  de 
tlivm  against  the  AsIlur^  or  evil  genii. 

SvlaitOTit  (Slavic,  tafy  mtrriiir),  the  most  i 
brated  deity  of  the  ancient  Ualtic  Stavoiiiaiifi,  w 


™ple 


i<lol  w 


la  the  ni 


!  island  of  Rllgen.  This  last  stronghuM  of  Slavonic 
'  i  atry  was  taken  and  deslruyeil,  A.I).  116M,  by  Wak 
1 1,  king  of  DeDDiark.    See  StAvoM.kXS, 
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Svldor  and  Svlpall,  in  None  mythology,  are  sur- 
names of  Odin, 

Svipul,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  beauti- 
ful  Walkursjor  female  spirits  who  order  the  liattle. 

Swaddle  (^nn,  to  handagej  tnrapyavoia;  but 
nCia,  in  L4im.  ii,  23,  means  to  bear  vpon  the  pdlm)^  to 
swathe  an  infant  with  cloths  in  order  to  keep  its  tender 
limbs  from  injury,  a  practice  common  in  the  East  (Ezek. 
xvi,  4 ;  Luke  ii,  7).     See  Birth. 

Swaddlers,  an  absurd  nickname  given  by  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  to  the  earlv  Methodists.  It  is 
said  to  have  originated  from  John  Cenuick  preaching  a 
sermon  on  the  Babe  ^wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes," 
the  ignorant  Roman  Catholics  who  heard  it  or  heard  of 
it  supposing  the  **  swaddling-clothes"  to  be  an  invention 
of  the  Protestants.  In  the  year  1738  a  ballad-singer 
named  Butler  actuallv  raised  riots  in  Dublin  and  else- 
where  to  the  cry  of  "  Five  pounds  for  the  head  of  a 
swaddler!"  and  he  and  his  allies  called  themselves 
"Antiswaddlers." 

Swahili  Version.  The  Swahili,  which  was  for- 
merly described  as  Kiiuaheli  ( that  is,  **  according  to 
Swahili"),  is  spoken  at  Zanzibar  and  for  a  considerable 
distance  down  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  besides  being 
likely  to  become  an  important  means  of  communication 
with  inland  tribes.  The  language  is  evidently  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Kaffir  family,  but  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  Arabic  words,  being  a  connecting-link  between  the 
two  opposite  families  of  speech.  A  tentative  translation 
of  the  New  Test,  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Krapf  when 
iu  Eastern  Africa  a  few  years  ago,  but  he  never  so  far 
perfected  his  work  as  to  render  it  prudent  to  propose  its 
publication.  Independently  of  Dr.  Krapfs  work,  the  at- 
tention of  others  had  been  drawn  to  this  important  sub- 
ject: and  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steere  returned  to  England 
in  1869  he  brought  with  him  a  translation  of  St.  Matthew 
and  the  book  of  Psalms,  which  he  had  himself  prepared 
during  a  residence  of  several  years  at  Zanzibar.  In  the 
Hame  year  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  printed ;  and 
as  this  was  the  fir«t  time  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  had 
been  published  in  that  language,  and  the  circulation 
must  of  necessity  be  limited,  only  a  small  edition  was 
issued.  In  1H71  the  Ixwk  of  Psalms  was  printed,  which 
wa^  followed  in  1875  by  the  publication  of  St.  John's 
(tospcl,  and  in  1877  by  that  of  St.  Luke,  the  latter  as 
translated  bv  the  late  missionarv  Rebmann,  but  with 
the  orthography  made  to  conform  to  that  of  bishop 
Steere.  From  the  Rej>ort  for  the  year  1877,  we  see  that 
a  proposal  was  made  to  use  the  Arabic  cliaracters  for  this 
version,  but  the  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  could  not  approve  of  it,  inasmuch  as  the 
weight  of  evidence  went  to  show  that  any  natives  who 
were  acquainteil  with  the  Arabic  characters  could  read 
thc^pure  Arabic  version,  while  for  the  rest  the  Kisuaheli 
in  Roman  characters  was  far  nimpler.  Altogether  the 
missionaries  circulated  in  about  nine  years  (i.  e.  since 
the  publication  of  St.  Matthew  in  186*9  to  March  Si), 
1878)  4048  copies.  Thus  encouraged,  bishop  Steere  is 
preparing  a  translation  of  the  other  books  of  the  Bible. 
(R  P.) 

Swaim,  John  Sanford,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
oilist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Chatham,  N.  J., 
May  1,  180G,  and  uniteii  with  the  Church  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  in  18.'U,  and  continued  actively  engaged  in 
the  pastorate  until  18C3.  He  then  entered  the  Chris- 
tian Commission,  and  was  appointed  to  Hilton  Head. 
In  1804  he  was  made  su[>ernumerar}',  and  appointed 
missionary  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Finding  the  climate 
congenial  to  his  health,  he  continued  to  reside  there  un- 
til his  death,  Nov.  18,  1875.  See  Minute's  of  Annual 
Con/erenceSf  1876,  p.  42. 

Swaim,  Samuel  Budd,  D.I).,  an  able  minister 
of  the  liaptist  denomination,  was  born  at  Pcmberton, 
N.  J.,  June  22, 1809,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  Uni- 


versity in  the  class  of  1830  and  of  the  Newton  Theolog- 
ical Institution  in  the  class  of  1833.  He  was  ordained 
at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Nov.  7, 1838.  For  some  time  he 
was  professor  in  Granville  College  (now  Denison  Uni- 
versity). In  1838  he  took  charge  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  his  ministry  was  an 
en>inently  successful  one,  and  continued  sixteen  years. 
From  1854  to  1862  he  was  pastor  in  West  Cambridge^ 
and  then  became  an  agent  for  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Missionary  Society.  His  death  took  place  Feb. 
3, 1865.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Swain,  Charles  "W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Oct. 
22, 1793.  He  united  with  the  Church  in  Richmond^ 
Clermont  Co.,  O.,  in  1819,  and  in  1881  Mras  admitted  on 
trial  into  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  in  due  time  received 
deacon's  and  elder's  orders.  He  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  ministry  (excepting  one  year's  service  aa  agent 
of  the  Ohio  Weslevan  Universitv)  until  the  fall  of  1865. 
In  1856  he  took  a  superannuated  relation,  and  made  his 
home  in  Easion  until  his  death,  April  25,  1870.  Mr. 
Swain  assisted  in  organizing  a  temperance  society  in 
New  Richmond,  O.,  as  eariy  as  Sept.  1, 1829,  the  first  of 
the  kind  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  See  Jlin- 
lUes  of  A  nnual  Conferences^  1870,  p.  166. 

Swain,  Nathan,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,, 
was  bom  in  1767,  and  converted  when  fourteen  years 
of  age.  In  1799  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference,  in  1801  admitted  into  full  connec- 
tion and  ordained  deacon,  and  in  1803  ordained  elder. 
He  c(»ntinued  effective,  with  the  exception  of  two  years. 
until  1816,  when  he  took  a  supemumeran*  relation,  which 
he  sustained  until  1832,  when  he  became  superannuated,, 
and  so  remained  until  his  death,  March  1,  1845.  See 
Minutes  of  .4  nnual  Conferences^  iv,  14. 

Swain,  Richard,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister^ 
was  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  In  1789  he  was  admitted 
on  trial,  in  1791  into  full  connection,  and  filled  the  fol- 
lowing stations:  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1789;  Flanders,  in 
1790-91;  Middlctown  Circuit,  Coun.,  in  1792;  New- 
London,  in  1793;  Salem,  N.  J.,  ift  1794;  Burlington,  in 
1795;  Freehold,  in  1796;  Trenton,  in  1797;  Freehold,, 
in  1798;  Salem,  in  1799  and  1800;  Bethel,  in  1801; 
Cape  May,  in  1802 ;  Salem,  in  1803.  He  became  super- 
numerary  in  1804-7,  and  died  Jan.  17,  1808.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  usefuliwss  in  the  ministry'.  See  Min^ 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences,  i,  159;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the 
3/.  A'.  Church,  iv,  280 ;  Bangs,  I/ist.  of  the  M,  E,  Church, 
ii,  252. 

Swallow  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  two 
Heb.  words,  and  possibly  the  true  meaning  of  a  third. 
None  of  them,  however,  are  very  clearly  identifiable  ac- 
cording to  modem  scientific  classification. 

1.  li'^'n.  derdr,  prop,  liberty  (as  often  rendered),  i.  e* 
strictly  sicifiness,  occurs  in  two  passages  only  with  ref- 
erence to  a  bird:  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  3  (^Heb.  4),  **The  «c<i/- 
low  [hath  found]  a  nest :"  Prov.  xxvi,  2,  "  as  the  swal^ 
low  by  flying."  The  ancient  versions,  in  the  former 
passage,  understand  a  turtle-dove  (Sept.  Tputym'i  Vulg. 
furfur),  and  in  the  latter  a  sparrow  {arpoif^o^,  jmsstr). 
The  radical  signification  of  the  word  favors  the  idea 
that  it  may  include  the  swallow,  with  other  swiftly  fly- 
ing or  free  birds.  The  old  commentators  (so  the  rab- 
bins), except  Bochart  (I/ieroz.  ii,  5JM)  s<|,),  who  renders 
it  "itdumba  fera,'*  apply  it  to  the  swallow,  from  the  love 
of  friH:dom  in  this  bird  and  the  impossibility  of  retain- 
ing it  in  captivity  (De  Wette,  Umbreit,  Ewald,  Gese- 
nius,  Thesaur,  p.  355).  It  is  more  likely  that  it  was  so 
named  from  its  rapidity  of  flight.  It  probably,  there- 
fore, is  more  properly  the  ''swift''  or  ''black  martin,** 
and  probably  the  dururi,  mentioned  by  ForskAl  as  mi- 
grating to  Alexandria  from  Up|)cr  Egypt  about  the  end 
of  October  (Ihscript.  Anim.  p.  10).  The  frequenting  of 
public  buihlinfcs  by  this  class  of  binls  (Herod,  i,  159; 
^lian,  r.  //.  V,  17)  is  proverbial  (Schultens,  Monum. 
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VriL  A  rab.  Carm.  p.  1 ;  Niebubr,  Riitrn,  n,  2T0).     See 

i^lST,  'lyir,  the  laiUmr,  aln  occun  tvriM;  lu. 
Ixxvui,  14, "  Like  ■  crtae  [or]  i  atpathw,90  did  Ichat- 
ut;"  Jet.  Tiii,  7,  "The  turtle  and  llie  crane  utd  Ihe 
Kollw  uloerve  the  time,"  In  both  these  pMwjr™  it 
kignciiled  with  k  Ihird  terra,  O'O.  ni*  (y.  r,  D^O, 
till  Tendered  "cnne,"  but  in  the  former  puuge  the 
tuitMtive  "1  ("and,"  "or")  U  wuitiuf.  The  Sept.  in 
Ih.  BoJers  both  wonto  by  the  nngfv  one  x'*''""'' 
VilfrpuMii*  tinuidinu.-  4Bil  in  Jer.  ^eXiJwi-  aypui; 
tnnfo  i<  eiamia ;  Ihui  «Kfeeiiig  with  the  A.  V,  in  do 
DHlng  Ibt  matonr.  Buchirl,  however  {Wirmi.  ii,  CM 
«|.X  nuintuni  that  'affir  a  the  proper  Hebrew  (leHiK' 
nuiin  of  the  cr«ne.  He  corapsres  tlie  woni  with  tlie 
Child.  S';-I1=,  tvrhya,  Ihe  AraU  knrti.  the  IJr.  jipa- 
PK.tht  Wdih  ^nn,  anil  the  Gem.  iriin,  all  of  which 
Ut  Bke  it,  oiiomatflpoelic.  The  millerinE  oi  queni- 
k«  Bynd  fflXtX)  and  Die  mi|{ratory  liabit 


neryi 


often 


tomjtfcd  br  the  poeU  with  that  of  a  person  in  distreu 
«j|Tirf,aiid  ita  migratory  habila  are  frequenlly  dwelt 

Jiw.iii,13,2S;  Hiny,  x,  31;  Quint.  Curt,  ^myni  ii, , 

107;  lili,  loi  m{.\     This  view  h»»  been  followed  by ' 
E(«nHilUier,SIaurer,anJHendef«o»  in  their  commenu 

litwiD  bii  commentary  on  luiah,  reputliiLei  it  in  his 
tlaatni,  where  he  Ireau  \<gir  a>  a  verbal  adjective 
aguKjiim  duiltrrinff  or  tirilltriiig,  and  regards  it  a»  an  I 
<phlM  of  the  swallow  in  the  pauage  in  Imiali,  and 
u  I  rlHif^nalion  uf  the  nwalluw  in  that  in  Jeremiah.  I 
nn\i(„\hfKe.lbyKm,M{Drr  Prophet  Jri,naerUart}.\ 
It  ii  in  fivor  of  this  Ibat  in  the  former  the  copulative  is 
■Hting  between  the  two  wunls:  but  ihia  may  be  ex-  i 
pUigel  at  a  case  of  asyndeton  (aa  in  Has.  vi,  3 ;  Hab.  | 
iiitll.tlc);  whereai  the  iiuertinn  uf  the  1  in  the  other 
(•"((f  "tenia  clearly  to  prove  that  'agir  and  lUi  ile-  j 
HUiJiirefent  birds.  Ilitiig,  inileed,  proposes  to  strike  , 
•t  ihir  copula,  bot  without  sufficient  reason.  Maurer  . 
Mm  ~1U  fnim  an  Arabic  root  signifying  lurbaril 
egmia,  h  as  to  demgnate  an  aquatic  Innl;  Knobel ! 
'ooldtiaceit  to  another  Arabic  root  meaning 'o  mwnrn 
ritnulj.  The  mo,  lit.  if  distinct  from  the  ^^37, 1 
'"Jiir,  ii  ptubably  a  lai^e  tpecies  of  swallow,  ami  the 
luln  leim,  when  not  a  mere  epithtt  of  the  former,  .  | 
JKiuiAj  ligiiilMa  a  peculiar  kind  uf  heron.  Sii,  huw-  1 1 
"e,  aiiy  perhaps  be  an  imiutive  name  expressiTe  of  I  j 
tta  willow's  voice  or  twitter;  and  in  Dr.  Kriinicolt"s  re-  ; , 
■•rktbal  in  thirteen  codicesofjeremiah  lie  read  frii  for  ; , 
"«(  and  the  BOurce  of  tlie  ancient  fable  of  the  Kgyp- 
'""/rii bring  Iraiisfbrmed  into  aswallow.  See  Cit-isK. 
Vhtwver  be  the  precise  rendering,  tho  characters 
itBhei  in  the  several  paasages  where  the  names  occur 
*"  urirtly  applicable  to  the  swallow,  viz.  its  swiftness 
'■"iglu,  its  neating  in  the  buildings  of  the  Templu,  its 
■xonfal,  garrulous  note,  and  its  regular  migrali' 


The  Swift  (<.'/j}wliu  ayttt). 
are  known,  appear  all  to  he  the  same  as  (hose  of  Eu- 
rope. The  following  are  the  most  abundant ;  1.  Cgpie- 
Ivi  aput,  the  common  swift  or  black  martin,  dislin- 
guiahed  by  its  larger  sim',  short  legs,  very  long  wing*, 
forked  tail,  ami  by  all  tho  Ines  of  the  feet  turning  for- 
ward ;  (bftse,  armed  with  small,  crookeii,  and  very  sharp 
claws,  enalile  the  bird  to  hang  against  the  aides  of  walls, 

rite  from  the  giuuiid  on  account  of  the 
lcn(tth  of  its  wings.  The  laat  two,  but  more  particu- 
larly this  Bpccies,  we  Uke  to  be  the  deror,  on  account 
of  the  name  diirari,  already  mentione<I',  which  was 
moat  probably  applied  lo  it  because  the  swift  martin 
prefers  towers,  mjuarets,  and  ruins  lo  build  in,  and  is, 
besides,  a  bird  lo  which  the  epithet  "  free"  is  particu- 
larly apiJicahle.  On  the  Eupipean  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean it  bears  Che  name  of  biirbola,  and  in  several 
parts  of  France,  including  I'aris,  is  known  by  the  vul- 
gar name  of  "le  Jnif,"  tlie  .lew;  and.  finally,  being  the 
largest  and  must  conspicuous  bird  of  tbe  species  in  Pal- 
estine, it  is  the  type  of  the  heraldic  martlet,  originally 
applieil  in  the  acience  of  blazon  as  the  especial  distinc- 
tion of  Crufiader  jHlgiima,  being  borrowed  from  Oriental 
nations,  where  Ihe  Irird  is  likewise  honored  with  the 
term  hagi,  or  pilgrim,  to  designate  ila  migratory  hab- 
its. The  diHir  lieiiig  meiitioiied  as  buiUling  on  the  al- 
tar seems  to  imply  a  greater  gencralizalion  of  the  name 
than  we  have  given  it;  for  liabita  of  nesting  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  man  belong  only  to  the  house  and 
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""jolnetvetbat  Ihe  garrulity  of  the  swallow  was  pro- 
lo^  among  the  ancienta  (see  Nonn.  Dloiiys.  ii,  133, 
•nl  Atijtoph.  Batr.  93).  Hence  its  epithet  icoinXdt, 
""xi-itlenr,"  tmrAaiai  ii  rit  \t\i2ivat,  Aihcn.G2!. 
S»Aaicr.|IM,andop3poT(lii,He«iod,0;i.!W6;  andVir- 
g4C<onf.iv,306.  Although  Aristotle,  in  his  Kulural 
^<'^,uiA  Plinv,  following  him,  have  given  currency 
Is  0»  fihle  that  "many  swallows  bury  themselves  dur- 
og»iiiler,vet  the  regularity  of  their  migration,  alludcil 
<»  by  Ibt  p'rophet  Jeremiah,  was  familiarly  recogniaed 
^Ttbtancients.  See  Anacreon  ((M,  xnxiii).  The  ditly 
<V>»*i  by  Atben.  (360)  from  Theognis  is  well  known— 

fcOrid  {Fatl.  ii,  859),  "Pnennntia  veris  hirando." 
Tbt  tfKMt  of  Syria  and  Falesdne,  so  f^  aa  they 


ill  bears  that  character 
more  completely  than  the  other.  It  is  not  necessarj-  to 
dilate  further  on  the  historj'  of  a  genus  of  birds  so  uni- 
versally known.  •!.  lliruiido  nuliiti,  or  dovinlini  (var, 
CaUriai),  the  chimney  swallow,  .wilh  a  forked  tail, 
mailied  with  a  row  of  white  spots,  whereof  llirtnido 
Sfritiai,  if  at  all  diOcrenl,  is  must  likely  only  a  variety. 
3.  CMiibiH  urbiai,  Ihc  martin,  or  common  wiiulow 
swallow.  4.  fcrfj*.  ri/Hiria,  sand-martin,  or  shore-bird, 
not  uncommon  in  Vortlicm  Kgypl.  near  the  raoulhi  of 
the  Llella,  and  in  Southern  I'alestine,  about  (laza,  where 
it  nestles  in  holes,  even  on  the  sca.sliore.  Ueaidea 
these,  the  Eastern  or  russet  swallow  (//iiundo  ru/ula, 
Tem.),  which  nestles  generally  in  lissures  in  rocks,  and 
the  crag-martin  (fofjfc  m^wrtrw,  Linn.),  which  is  con- 
fined lo  mountain  gorges  and  liesert  district s,  are  aUo 
common.  (See  liu,  i,  27  j  ii,  386.)  The  crag-ioattin 
is  the  only  member  of  Cite  genus  which  does  not  migrate 
from  Palestine  in  winter.  Of  the  genus  CjjMffiis  (swift), 
beuiks  the  one  first  noleil  alwve,  the  s|ileiiirLd  alpine 
swift  ICgpttlui  mcMw,  Linn.)  may  be  seen  in  all  suitable 
localities.  A  third  species,  peculiar,  so  far  as  is  yet 
known,  to  the  north-east  of  I'alesiine,  has  recently  been 

'Tri^"ram,  XhI.  Iliil.  "/  tkt  BibU,  p.  IWi;  Woo.1,  BibU 
Animiiti,  p.  301  sq.;  Lewysobn,  Zovlogit  da  Talmwir. 
I  p.  206.    See  Biku. 
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Siraaia  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  r'£S:r,'fii- 
Mnirii,  in  two  or  the  three  puuget  where  tiiis  word 
occur*,  iiameir,  I^v.  xi,  IH:  Deut.  xiv,  16.  where  it 
Btinds  in  the  list  of  unclean  binla  (Sept.  nop^vpiaii; 
T/SiCI  Vulg.,  Biipviagiy,  porphyrin,  ibUi  Saiiieritan  the 
ume).  Bmhan  [llitroz.  ii,  *i90)  expliint  it  noetua 
(owl),  and  dcrires  the  name  Trom  B^'^,  ihaindnx,  "  in 
aaloDiih,"  liecauae  other  birds  are  uartled  at  the  appa- 
ritinn  or  the  owl.  (icMnins  iuggesta  the  pelkim,  frnm 
wnl,  "to  breathe,  to  puff,"  with  rGTercace  to  the  infla- 
tion ofita  pouch.  Whatever  ma;  have  been  the  binl 
intended  bf  Muses,  these  conjectures  cannot  be  admit- 
ted u  ntiafactory,  the  owl  and  pelicin  being  both  ditt- 
tinctly  expressed  elsewhere  in  the  catalogue.  Oiggeius 
wavered  between  these  two:  and  Dr.  Mason  Ilarn^ 
seemingly  not  better  informed,  and  conlVmnding  the 
Ameriun  red  species  with  the  white  one  of  Africa, 
guesMd   that   porphtfrion    must   mean    the  Jtoiaingo, 


arkhur 


^riving  tl 


breathe,"  was  inclined  to  render  fimWiniW  by  "goose;" 
but  an  thiii  bird  is  not  by  the  present  Jews  deemed  un- 
clean, it  may  be  confidently  assumed  that  no  mistake  in 
this  matter  on  have  occurred  during  any  periml.  and 
consequently  that  the  goose  cannot  have  been  marked 
unclean  by  the  law  and  afterwards  admitted  BmoiiK  the 
clean  birds  with  its  name  transferred  to  another  species. 
The  Hebrew  fHctimtaiy  by  .Selig  Newman,  it  is  true, 
renders /iiuA *ii»?(A  "swan;"  but  the  Polyglots  show  Ibe 
great  uncertainty  there  is  in  several  of  the  names  of 
both  the  chaptari  in  question.  The  swan,  for  which 
some  recent  scholars  contend,  asserting  that  it  was  helil 
sacred  in  Egypt,  docs  not  occur,  so  far  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained, in  any  Kgyplian  ancient  picture,  and  is  uot  a  bird 
which,  in  migratiiij;  to  the  south,  even  during  the  cold- 
est seasons,  appeals  ifl  proceed  Tarther  than  France  or 
Spain,  though,  no  doubt,  individuals  may  be  Uown  on- 
ward in  hard  gales  to  the  African  shore.     Only  two 

as  the  sea  between  Candia  and  Khodea;  one  whore  a 
traveller  mentions  his  passing  through  a  flock  reposing 
on  the  sea  duriug  (he  night;  the  other  recorded  by 
llasselqnist,  who  saw  one  on  the  coast  of  Kgypt.  But 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  they  mistook  pelicans  for 
swans,  particularly  as  the  last  mentioned  are  fresh-water 
Urds,  and  do  not  readily  take  to  the  true  salt  sea.  Mr. 
Strickland,indecd,Bay8  of  the  mute  swan  {Csffnii'  "lor), 
that  it  visits  Smyrna  Bay  iu  winter;  and  Mr.  Varrell, 
on  the  Buthoritv  of  Mr.  Bennett,  tells  us  that  the  hooper 
(C./trut)  sometimes  goes  as  far  south  as  Egypt  and 
Barbary.    He  adds  that  "  they  viMt  Corfu  and  Sicily  in 

the  lakes  of  Blserta,  and  one  in  the  Like  of  Tunis  at  the 
end  of  April,  1845."  .  But  these  are  veri-  rare  instances. 
Nnr,  if  it  had  been  known  to  the  Israelites,  is  it  easy  to 
uniterslaiid  why  the  swan  should  have  lieen  claised 
amiiug  the  unclean  birds.  The  renderings  n(  the  Sept., 
pnrphsrio  and  ■*£»,  are  either  of  them  more  probable. 
Neither  of  these  binls  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  catalogue. 
The  porphyrion,  or  purple  galEinule,  caunot  have  been 
unknown  to  the  translatont,  as  it  was,  no  doubt,  common 
in  the  Alexandrian  temples,  and  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
seen  both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  aop^opiaiv,  por- 
phgrio  anliganrsm,  Bp.,  the  purple  water-hen,  is  men- 
tioned liy  Aristotle  (Jlitl.  A  mm.  viii,  H),  Aristophanes 
(.Ir.  707),  Pliny  {llifl.  Xnl.  x,  63),  and  is  more  fully  de- 
scribed by  AthciuBus  {Dripn.  ijl,  888).  The  circum- 
stance of  the  same  Heb.  name  being  given  to  the  cha- 
meleon (see  below)  may  have  arisen  from  both  having 
the  faculty  of  changing  colors,  or  being  iridescent ;  the 
lirst,when  angry.becoming  green,  blue,and  purple— col- 
ors which  likewise  play  constantly  on  the  glossy  parts 
ot  the  second's  plumage.  The  poqihyrion  is  snperior  in 
bulk  to  the  common  water-hen,  or  gslliuule;  has  a  hard 
crimson  shield  on  the  forehead,  and  flesh-coloreil  legs; 
tbc  head,  neck,  and  sides  are  of  a  lieautiful  turquoise 
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blue,  the  upper  and  back  pans  of  a  dark  but  brilliant 
indigo.  It  is  allied  to  the  com-rmke,  and  is  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  family  Raltidir,  bnng  larger 
than  the  domestic  fowl.  From  ilie  extraordinary  length 
of  its  toes,  it  is  enabled,  lightly  treading  on  the  flat  leaves 
orwater-iilanta,  to  support  itself  without  immersion,  and 
apparenti}'  to  run  oit  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  fre- 
cpieiits  marshes  and  the  sedge  bv  the  banks  of  rivers  in 
all  tbe  countries  honlering  on  the  Mediiemnean,  and  is 
abundant  in  I/mer  Kgj'pt.  Athenieus  has  cnnrcctly 
noted  its  singular  babit  of  grasping  its  food  with  iu 
very  long  toes  and  thus  conveying  it  to  its  mouth.  It 
is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  species  of  Hidlidir  by 
its  short,  powerful  manilibles,  with  which  it  crushes  it» 
prey,  connsling  often  of  reptiles  and  young  birds.  It 
will  frequently  seize  a  young  duck  with  its  long  feet. 
and  at  once  crunch  the  heail  of  its  victim  with  its  beak. 
It  is  an  omnivorous  feeder,  and,  from  the  miscellaneous 

catalogue  of  unclean  birds.  Its  flesh  is  rank,  coarse,  and 
very  dark-colored.  It  was  anciently  kept  tame  in  the 
precincts  of  pagan  temples,  and  therefore,  (lerhaps,  was 
marked  unclean,  as  most,  if  not  all,  Ihc  sacred  aiiitoals 
of  the  heathens  were.  When,  in  the  decline  of  idoUtr?-. 
the  dog,  peacock,  ibis,  the  purple  Urd  in  question,  and 
other  domesticated  cmiameiits  of  the  temples  had  di*a|>- 
peared,  Gesner'a  researches  show  how  earlv  and  long  the- 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  KeHval  of  Lit- 
erature were  perplexed  to  And  again  the  porphyrioii  of 

shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  the  subject,  the  species  bdng. 
moreover,  dqiicted  upon  Egyptian  monuments.  The 
Porphgrio  hgiKnthiaui  is  the  species  most  common  lit 
Europe,  although  there  are  several  others  in  Asia  aiiit 
Africa;  I'oi'pAyrio  erj/thropus,  thunAti\l  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  Africa,  appears  lo  be  that  which  the  pagan 
piiests  most  cherisheil. 


Purple  Gslllnnle  {Porphirrio  bj/aciiitlkinnjl). 


the  unclean  "creeping  things  that 
creep  upon  the  earth,"  evidently  no  longer  stands  for 
the  name  of  a  bird, and  is  rendered  "  mole"  by  the  A.V., 
adopting  the  iiilerpretalion  of  Ihc  Sept-,  Vulg.,  Onkelos, 
and  some  of  ihe.lcwish  doctors.  Dochart  has,  however, 
shown  that  the  Heb.  ehalrd  {ihrtj,  tbe  Arabic  lAiild  or 
kiSd,  denotes  the  "mole,''  and  has  argued  with  mueh 
force  in  behalf  of  the  "  chameleon"  being  the  Hniiimrfk, 
The  Syrisc  vendon  and  some  Arabic  MS8.  undersUnd 
"  a  eenti|iedc"  by  the  original  word,  Ihc  Targum  of  Jon- 
athan s  "  salamander;"  some  Arabic  versions  read  oim- 
iiuf^is.  which  (iolius  renders  "a  kind  of  liiard.'  In 
Lev.  xi,  80,  the  "  ctiameleon"  is  given  by  the  A.  V.  ai 
the  translation  of  the  Heb.  i^6ach  (Tm),  which  in  oil 
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prolMibtlity  denotes  some  larger  kind  of  lizard.  See 
Chamkleon.  The  only  due  to  an  identification  of  fm- 
sktmeth  is  to  be  found  in  its  etymology,  and  in  the  con- 
text in  which  the  word  occurs.     Bochart  conjectures 

that  the  root  (3^9,  nashdm,  to  breathe)  from  which  the 
Heb.  name  of  this  creature  is  derived  has  reference  to  a 
vulgar  opinion  among  the  ancients  that  the  chameleon 
lived  on  air  (comp.  Ovid,  Mtt.  xv,  411,  '*  Id  quoque  quod 
ventis  animal  nutritur  et  aura,"  and  sec  numerous  quota- 
tions from  classical  authors  cited  by  Biichart,  llieroz.  ii, 
505).  The  lung  of  the  chameleon  is  very  large,  and 
when  filled  with  air  it  renders  the  body  semi-transpar- 
ent ;  from  the  creature's  power  of  abstinence,  no  doubt, 
arose  the  fable  that  it  lived  on  air.  It  is  probable  that 
the  animals  mentioned  with  the  tiruhemetk  (I^v.  xi,  30) 
denote  different  kinds  of  lizards ;  perhaps,  therefore,  since 
the  etymology  of  the  word  is  favorable  to  that  view,  the 
chameleon  mav  be  the  animal  intended  bv  tituhemeth  in 

»  • 

the  above  passage.    As  to  the  change  of  color  in  the  skin 
of  this  animal,  numerous  theories  have  been  proposed ; 
but,  as  this  subject  has  no  scriptural  bearing,  it  will  be 
enough  to  refer  to  the  explanation  given  by  Milne-Kd- 
wards,  whose  paper  is  translated  in  vol.  xvii  of  the  AWtii- 
^ryh  Nrtc  Phiiotuphicai  Journal.     The  chameleon  be- 
ings to  the  tribe  Ikndrosaura^  order  Saura ;  the  family 
inhabits  Asia  and  Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe.    The 
Cham4po  vulgtiris  ia  doubtless  the  species  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.     See  Tristram,  Natural  History  of  the  Ri- 
^,  p.  249 ;  Wood,  BibU  A  nimalt,  p.  87,  488.     See  Liz- 

SWAN  (myth,  and  astmn.),  a  beautiful  constellation 
in  the  Milky-way,  which  may  be  readily  known  from 
the  five  bright  stars,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  of 
^hich  it  is  composed.  It  is  situated  between  Cepheus 
>nd  Vul|)es,  to  the  east  of  the  Lyre.  On  bright  wintry 
nights  the  naked  eye  may  count  a  hundred  and  fifty 
s^r>»  in  this  large  constellation.  The  Swan  commem- 
orates the  form  chosen  by  Jupiter  when  he  deceived 
Nemesis  and  Leda,  or  possibly  the  singing  swan,  sacred 
to  Apollo,  into  which  Orpheus  was,  at  death,  transformed. 

Swan,  RoBwell   Randall,   a   Congregational 

muiister,  was  bom  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  June  10, 1778 ; 

was  fitted  for  college  by  Kev.  Hezekiah  N.  Woodruff, 

of  Stonington,  and  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1802. 

Us  united  with  the  College  Church  Dec  1, 1799.     His 

porpoee  to  enter  the  ministry  was  not  formed  until 

^ith,  1804,  and  shortly  after  he  commenced  the  study 

of  tbcology  under  Dr.  Emmons,  of  Franklin,  Mass.    In 

October  of  the  same  year,  after  a  severe  ilhtess,  he  con- 

tttoed  his  studies  with  Dr.  Perkins,  of  West  Hartford. 

His  Uoense  to  preach  was  granted  him  by  the  Hartford 

^orth  Association,  at  Northington,  Feb.  6, 1805.     Ow- 

^  U>  ill-health,  he  did  not  immediately  settle,  but  in 

'I^BttBber  took  charge  of  an  academy  in  Stonington, 

I'd  (applied  the  vacant  Church  there.     He  was  or- 

<>*iDed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Norwalk  Jan.  14,  1807, 

*^  he  continued  until  his  death,  March  22,  1818. 

^Sprague,  AimaU  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  ii,  485. 

Swan,  £Uunnel,  a  Presbvterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  the  island  of  Dominica,  Nov.  80, 1798.  While  Sam- 
'^  vss  a  child  his  father  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
^(Bootland.  Here  the  son  received  a  liberal  educa- 
^  completing  his  course  at  the  GUsgow  University. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  came  with  the  family  to  Phil- 
f^'^^phia,  from  whence  he  soon  went  to  Princeton  8em- 
J''y.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Philadelphia 
V'^byte^  April  17,  1823,  and  received  as  a  licentiate 
^  ^be  Presbytery  of  Huntington,  Pa.  He  received  a 
**llfit)no  the  Sinking  Valley  Church,  which  he  declined 
to  sooept,  and  was  dismissed  to  the  Redstone  Prenby- 
^*  His  next  call  was  to  the  churches  of  Fairfield, 
^''Sonier,  and  Don^al,  which  he  accepted,  and  was  iii- 
"^  June  17, 1824.  He  proved  to  be  a  devoted,  self- 
'^Tiog,  and  sacoessful  pastor,  and  for  seventeen  years 
^*  half  retained  the  eMeem  and  growing  confidence 
of  liii  three  churehet.    ^coming  seriously  crippled  by 


a  shivered  limb,  he  was  compelled  to  relincjuish  so  ex* 
tensive  a  charge,  and  he  accordingly  resigned,  and  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Johnstown  Church,  Pa.,  where  he 
was  installed  in  184 1.  Half  of  his  time  was  occupied  by 
the  Church  at  Armagh.  Here  he  continued  until  1855.. 
In  1856  he  removed  to  Leland,  IjA  Salle  Co.,  III.,  where 
he  made  an  extensive  purchase  of  land ;  and  though  he 
had  no  pastoral  charge,  he  continued  to  preach  the  (i(is> 
pelas  be  had  opportunity.  From  IHCiD  to  1871  he  resided 
at  Aurora,  IlL  For  the  pi)q)oKe  of  giving  liis  cliildron 
an  education,  he  returned  East,  and.  though  advanced 
in  years,  continued  to  preach  until  the  end  of  his  ])il- 
grimage,  Aug.  5,  1877.     (W.  P.  S.) 

• 

Swanger,  John  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Metho<list 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Mifiiin  County,  Pa.,  Feb. 
15, 1836.  He  was  converted  and  united  with  the  Church 
in  1854,  and  in  1859  was  received  on  trial  in  the  East 
Baltimore  Conference.  His  rainistrj',  however,  was  of 
short  duration,  as  he  died  June  29,  1867,  in  Baltimore. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conftnncts,  1X68,  p.  27. 

Swarm  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  two  very 
different  Hebrew  words. 

1.  rriS,  ^fdah  (usually  rendered  "congregation"  or 
"assembly"),  is  employed  to  designate  the  swarm  of 
bees  and  honev  found  bv  Samson  in  tlic  lion\s  carcas» 
(Judg.  xiv,  8).  The  lion  which  Samson  slew  had  l)een 
dead  some  little  time  before  the  bees  had  taken  up  their 
abode  in  the  carcass,  for  it  is  expressly  stated  that  "af- 
ter a  time"  Samson  returned  and  saw  the  bees  and  honey 
in  the  lion's  carcass,  so  that  "  if,"  as  Oedmann  has  well 
obser\'ed,  "  any  one  here  reprewnts  to  himself  a  corrupt 
and  putrid  carcass,  the  occurrence  ceases  to  have  any 
true  similitude,  for  it  is  well  known  that  in  these  coiiu- 
tries,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  heat  will,  in  the 
course  cf  twenty-four  hours,  so  completely  dry  up  the 
moisture  of  dead  camels*,  and  that  without  their  under- 
going decomposition,  that  their  bodies  long  remain,  like 
mummies,  unaltered  and  entirely  free  from  offensive 
odor."  To  the  foregoing  quotation  we  may  add  that 
very  probably  the  ants  would  help  to  consume  the  car- 
cass, and  leave,  perhaps,  in  a  short  time,  little  else  than 
a  skeleton.  Herodotus  (v.  1 14)  speaks  of  a  certain  Ones- 
ilus,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Aroathusians  and 
beheaded,  and  whose  head,  having  been  suspended  over 
the  gates,  had  become  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  bees; 
comp.  also  Aldrovandus  (/>«  Instct.  i,  1 10).  Dr.  Thom- 
son (iMnd  and  Hook,  ii,  362)  mentions  this  occurrence 
of  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  lion's  carcass  as  an  extraordinarv 

• 

thing,  and  makes  an  unhappy  conjecture  that  perhaps 
"hornets,"  debtibir  in  Arabic,  are  intended,  "if  it  were 
known,"  says  he,  "  that  they  manufactured  honey  enough 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  storv."  It  is  known,  liow- 
ever,  that  hornets  do  not  make  honey,  nor  do  any  of  the 
family  Vesjndtf,  with  the  exception,  so  far  as  has  been 
hitherto  observed,  of  the  Brazilian  Nectarina  mtitifica. 
See  Beb. 

2.  3^5,  ^ar6b,  is  the  term  applied  to  the  fourth  of 
the  plagues  (q.v.)  of  Eg\'pt  (Exod.  viii, 8-31  ;  "divers 
sorts  of  flies,"  Psa.  Ixxviii,  45;  cv,  31).  It  is  regarded 
by  most  interpreters  as  a  species  of  nodjly,  or  tabanus 
(Michaelis,  Supple.m,  p.  1960),  such  as  is  still  very  troub- 
lesome to  animals  in  Egypt  (Forhkal,  Descr.  Anim.  p. 
85;  KUppell,  Arab.  p.  73).  See  Bochart,  I/iaoz.  iii, 
472;  Werner,  in  the  Miscell.  Lips.  Nov,  iii,  201  sq.    See 

Fl.Y. 

Swayze,  John  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Metho<Hst 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Poughkcepsie,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  30,  1812.  He  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Conference  in  1829,  and  labored  with  great  accept- 
ability, filling  the  office  of  presiding  elder  nine  succes- 
sive years.  He  took  a  superannuated  relation  in  1852, 
and  died  Feb.  18, 1853.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer^ 
enceSf  1853,  p.  242. 

Bwayze,  'William,  a  ^Icth(Mlist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Sussex  County.  N.  J.,  Nov.  18,  1784. 
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In  hU  youth  he  was  led  by  a  pious  African  to  hear  a 
Methodist  preacher  near  Baltimore,  was  converted,  and 
«oon  after  felt  impressed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  labored  as  a  local  preacher  to  great  ad- 
vantage for  several  years.  He  was  admitteil  into  the 
New  York  Conference  on  trial  in  May,  1807,  and  for 
^i^ht  years  labored  successfully  within  the  bounds  of 
that  conference.  "  He  became  emphatically  a  '  son  of 
thui)der,'  attracting  great  crowds  of  people  to  his  minis- 
try, and  speaking  with  a  power  and  pathos  that  few 
have  ever  equalled,  moving  and  exciting  many — some 
to  tears,  others  to  cry  for  mercy,  while  others  would 
shout  for  joy"  (Gregg,  p.  177).  In  1816  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ohio  Conference ;  in  1817  appointed  to  Co- 
lumbus Circuit;  in  1818  to  Deer  Creek  Circuit,  includ- 
ing Chilicothe ;  in  1820  presiding  elder  of  Ohio  District, 
where  "  his  labors,  for  almost  four  years,  were  crowned 
with  unexampled  success."  In  1824,  by  the  division 
made  by  the  General  Conference,  he  fell  in  the  l*itts- 
burgh  Conference,  and  was  ap[>ointcd  to  Erie  District; 
in  1828  to  Canton  District;  in  1830, conference  mission- 
ary; in  1832,  retransferred  to  Ohio  Conference;  in  1834 
to  Pittsburgh  Conference ;  after  which,  he  was  super- 
annuated until  death,  March  29, 1841.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Con/erettces,  iii,  238 ;  Stevens,  Hist,  ofthtM.  E, 
Church,  iv,  339-341.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Swearing  (some  form  of  H^K  or  393^,  o/aw/u), 
is  an  appeal  to  God  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  what 
one  says,  or  in  confirmation  of  what  one  promises  or  un- 
dertakes. The  Latin  term  is  jusjurandum  or  juramen- 
/7/m.  Cicero  (Z)«  Officiis,  iii,  29)  correctly  terms  an  oath 
a  religious  affirmation ;  that  is,  an  affirmation  with  a  re- 
ligious sanction.  This  appears  from  the  words  which 
he  proceeds  to  employ :  "  Quod  autem  affirmate,  quasi 
Deo  teste,  proraiseris,  id  tenendum  est.  Jam  enim  non 
ad  iram  deorum,  quw  nulla  est,  scil  ad  justitiam  et  ad 
ddem  pertiiiet  ;*'  which  in  effect  means  that  an  oath  is 
an  appeal  to  God,  as  the  source  and  the  vindicator  of 
justice  and  fidelity.  Hence  it  appears  that  there  are 
two  essential  elements  in  an  oath — first,  the  human,  a 
declared  intention  of  speaking  the  truth  or  performing 
the  action  in  a  given  case ;  secondly,  the  divine,  an  ap- 
peal to  God,  as  a  being  who  knows  all  things  and  will 
punUh  guilt.  According  to  usage,  however,  there  is  a 
third  element  in  the  idea  which  *'oath"  commonly  con- 
veys, namely,  that  the  oath  is  taken  only  on  solemn,  or, 
more  specifically,  on  juritiical  occasions.  The  canon  law 
gives  all  three  elements  when  it  represents juc/tWum,  re- 
Httis^justitia  as  entering  into  the  constitution  of  an  oath 
—;/WtWtim,  judgment  or  trial  on  the  part  of  society; 
vtt-ifdSf  truth  on  the  part  of  the  oath-taker;  justitiUf 
justice  on  the  part  of  GckI. 

The  practice  of  taking  oaths  existed  before  the  time 
of  Moses.  It  is  found  as  early  as  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham, who  made  the  oldest  servant  of  his  family  swear 
lie  would  select  for  Isaac  a  wife  of  his  own  kindred  (Gen. 
xxiv,*2, 3, 37).  It  is  here  observable  that  the  oath  is  a 
private,  not  a  judicial  one;  only  that  the  authority  of 
Abraham,  as  patriarch,  must  be  taken  into  account*  An 
oath  was  sometimes  a  public  and  general  bond,  obliging 
the  parties  who  took  it  to  a  certain  course — a  case  in 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  spontaneous  and  volun- 
tary; as  when,  in  Judges  xxi,  the  men  of  Israel  swore, 
raying,*' There  shall  not  any  of  us  give  his  daughter  unto 
Iknjarain  t(j  wife"  (comp.  ver.  5).  From  1  Kings  xviii, 
10,  it  ap|>ears  to  have  been  customary  to  require,  on  oc- 
casions of  great  conceni,  a  public  oath,  embracing  even 
an  entire  "  kingdom  and  nation ;"  but  whether  taken  in- 
dividually or  by  some  representative  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  Such  a  custom,  however,  implying  as 
it  does  a  doubt  of  the  public  faith  of  a  people,  would 
hardly  be  submitted  to,  unless  on  the  part  of  an  inferior. 

Oaths  did  not  take  their  origin  in  any  divine  com- 
mand. They  were  a  part  of  that  consuetudinary  law 
which  Moses  found  prevalent,  and  was  bound  to  respect, 
since  no  small  portion  of  the  force  of  law  lies  in  custom, 


and  a  legislator  can  neither  abrogate  nor  institute  a 
binding  law  of  his  own  mere  will.  Accordingly,  Moses 
made  use  of  the  sanction  which  an  oath  gave,  but  in 
that  general  manner,  and  apart  from  minute  directions 
and  express  words  of  approval,  which  shows  that  he 
merely  used,  without  intending  to  sanction,  an  instru- 
ment that  he  found  in  exiMtence  and  could  not  safely 
dispense  with.  Examples  are  found  in  Exod.  xxii,  11, 
where  an  oath  is  ordered  to  be  applied  in  the  case  of  lost 
property;  and  here  we  first  meet  with  what  may  strict- 
ly be  called  a  judicial  oath  (Lev.  vi,  3-5). 

An  oath,  making  an  appeal  to  the  divine  justice  and 
power,  is  a  recognition  of  the  divinity  of  the  being  to 
whom  the  appeal  is  made.  Hence  to  swear  by  an  idol 
is  to  be  con  victcil  of  idolatry.  Such  an  act  is  according- 
ly given  in  Scripture  as  a  proof  of  idolatry  and  a  reason 
for  condign  punishment.  "  How  shall  I  pardon  thee  for 
this?  Thy  children  have  forsaken  me,  and  sworn  by 
them  that  are  no  gods"  (Jer.  v,  7;  xii,  16;  Amos  viii, 
14;  Zeph.  i,  5). 

This  appeal  to  Grod  was  in  frequent  use  among  the 
Hebrews,  as  a  confirmation  of  both  statements  (Matt, 
xxvi,  74)  and  promises  (1  Sam.  xix,  6 ;  xx,  17 ;  2  Sam. 
xix,  23;  XV,  21 ;  1  Mace,  vii,  35.  For  covenant  oaths, 
see  Gen.  xxxi,  53  sq. ;  Josh.  Lx,  15;  2  Kings  xi,  4;  1 
Mace  vii,  15 ;  Josephus,  A  nt,  xiv,  1, 2.  For  oaths  of  al- 
legiance see  2  Sam.  xv,  21 ;  Josephus,  ^  n/.  xv,  10,  4)  in 
both  public  and  private  life  (e.  g.  Judg.  xxi,  5 ;  I  Kings 
xviii,  10;  Ezra  x,  5 ;  and  Gen.  xxiv,  37 ;  1, 5;  Matt,  xiv, 
7),  as  also  before  the  Judges  (Exod.  xxii,  1 1 ;  Lev.  vi,  3, 
5) ;  but  the  Mosaic  law  does  not  attempt  to  regulate  its 
use.  Perjury  is  forbidden  (xix,  12),  but  on  religious 
grounds,  as  a  profanation  of  God's  name.  The  usual 
oath  was  by  Jehovah  (Deut.  vi,  18 ;  comp.  Gen.  xiv,  22 ; 
Judg.  xxi,  7 ;  Ruth  i,  17 ;  1  Sam.  xiv,  ^;  2  Sam.  xix, 
7 ;  1  Kings  i,  29 ;  ii,  23 ;  Isa.  xix,  18 ;  Ixv,  16 ;  Jer.  iv, 
2;  xxxviii,  16),  while  the  apostates  swore  by  strange 
gods  (v,  7;  xii,  16;  Amos  viii,  14;  Zeph.  i,  5).  S<.»me- 
times  an  oath  was  made  by  the  life  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed (2  Kings  ii,  2;  1  Sam.  i,  26 ;  xx,  3;  comp.  Euri{>- 
ides,  IleL  835),  by  the  life  of  the  king  (1  Sam.  xvii,  55; 
XXV,  26;  2  Sam.  xi,  11),  or  by  his  head,  even  when  not 
in  his  presence  (a  common  oath  in  Egypt,  Gen.  xlii,  15, 
and  still  used  in  Persia,  Rosenmllller,  Morgeid,  i,  200  jhj.  ; 
Morier,  Second  Journey ;  comp.  Strabo,  xii,  557 ;  Hero<l- 
otus,  iv,  68 ;  Curtius,  vi,  11, 18 ;  Lucian,  Catapl,  1 1 ;  Sue- 
tonius, Calig,  27 ;  Vegetius,  De.  Re  Afil.  ii,  5;  TertuUian, 
ApoL  52;  Zom,  Bihlioth,  Aniiq.  i,  812  stj.  In  the  6W- 
pel  (tccordir^  to  Nicodemus,  Pilate  swears  by  the  safety 
of  Ctesar ;  comp.  Rein,  Rdm.  CrimiruUrecht,  p.  534). 
More  rarelv,  the  oath  was  bv  the  head  of  the  swearer 
(Matt.  V,  36 ;  comp.  Virgil,  -few.  ix,  300 ;  Ovid,  Trist,  i v, 
4,  45;  Juvenal,  vi,  17),  by  some  important  member  of 
the  biHly,  as  the  eyes  (Ovid,  Avior,  iii,  3,  13;  TibuUus, 
iii,  6, 47;  Plautus,  Afeiifrc.  v,  9, 1) ;  by  the  earth  (Matt. 
V,  35;  Sil.  Ital.  viii,  105;  Euripides,  V/t>/>o/y/?/^,  1029); 
by  heaven  and  the  sun  (Matt,  v,  34;  Talmud  BabyL 
Berach.  65 ;  comp.  Kor.  xci,  5 ;  liii,  1 ;  Ivi,  77 ;  Virgil, 
^iCn.  xii,  176, 197 ;  ix,  429  •,  Aristophanes,  Eg.  705 ;  IMu- 
tarch,  129;  Euripides,  AfetJea,  746;  Pausanias,  viii,  18, 
1;  Philostratus,  ffer,  ii,  11;  and  Wettstein,  i,  305); 
by  the  angels  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  16,  4).  It  was  a 
part  of  the  punctiliousness  of  the  later  Jews  to  prefer 
rather  to  swear  by  the  sun,  the  earth,  or  heaven  than 
by  God  himself  (Philostratus,  ii,  271).  Some  swore  by 
the  Temple  (Matt,  xxiii,  16;  comp.  Lightfoot,  p.  280),  or 
parts  of  it  (Matt,  xxiii,  16;  comp.  Wettstein  ad  loc)j  or 
by  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city  (Matt,  v,  35 ;  Mishna,  Kethii- 
bothf  ii,  9 ;  Lightfoot,  p.  280).  So  among  other  ancient 
nations,  the  altar  was  touched  in  swearing  (comp.  Dough- 
tKus,  A  nalect,  ii,  26 ;  Lakemacher,  Obserr.  ix,  112  sq.  on 
Sil.  Ital.  iii,  82.  On  the  oath  Corban  [q.  v.],  see  Jose- 
phus, Ajnotiy  i,  22, 453). 

The  form  of  swearing  by  Jehovah,  always  the  most 
usual  oath  (see  above),  was  very  simple — "The  Lord  do 
this  or  that  to  me  if  I  swear  falselv"  (Ruth  i,  17 ;  2  Sam. 
iii,  9, 35;  I  Kings  ii,  23 ;  2  Kings'  vi,  31),  or  «  As  Jeho- 
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act  of  the  magistrate,  to  have  objected  to  which  would 
have  brought  on  Jesus  the  charge  of  equivocation,  if 
not  of  evasion,  or  even  the  denial  of  his  "  high  calling." 
The  general  tendency  of  this  article  is  to  show  how  de- 
sirable it  is  that  the  practice  of  oath-taking  of  all  kinds, 
judicial  as  well  as  others,  should  at  least  be  diminished 
till,  at  the  proper  time,  it  is  totally  abolished ;  for  what- 
soever is  more  than  a  simple  affirmation  cometh  from  the 
Evil  One,  tic  tov  vovripov  (Matu  v,  37),  and  equally  leatl- 
eth  to  evil.  See  Lydii  Dim,  de  Juramento;  Nicolai,  De 
Juram.  Iltbroeoruni^  Grcecorum,  Romanorum,  aliorumque 
Populorum;  Seldeni  Dw.de  Juramentig;  Molembecii 
De  Juramento  per  GetUum  Principis ;  Spcnceri  Diss,  de 
Jurainento  per  A  nckuilum — all  of  which  may  bo  found 
in  vol.  xxvi  of  Ugolino's  Thesaurus  A  nHq,  Sacr,  See 
also  Hansen,  De  Jurainent,  Vett,  in  Graevius,  Thesaurus; 
Carpzov,  Appar,  p.  662  sq.;  Steinlcr,  De  Jurejur,  Sec, 
Discip,  Heb,  (Lips.  1736);  Purmann,  De  Jurejur,  ex 
Mente  Hebr.  (Frankf.  1782) ;  Valckenaer,  De  Ritib,  in  Ju- 
rejur, a  Vet,  I/ebr,  et  Grrec,  Observ,  (Franek.  1735;  and 
in  ()elrich*s  Colled,  I,  ii,  176  sq.) ;  especially  Bassek,  De 
Jurejur,  Vet,  impr,  Rom.  (Traj.  ad  Rh.  1727);  I^uaulx, 
Ueb.  d,  Eid  bei  d,  Gtiech,  (WUrzb.  1844) ;  Ueb,  d.  Kid  bet 
d,  Roin,  (ibid.  1844);  Otho,  Lex,  Rabbin,  p.  347  sq.  A 
more  recent  authoritv  mav  be  found  in  StHudlin,  Ge- 
schichte  der  VorsteU,  s.  v.  "  Eide;"  see  also  Tyler,  Oaths : 
their  Origin,  etc     See  Oath. 

SWEARING,  Profank,  was  severely  condemned  in 
the  ancient  Church,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  common 
practice.  Swearing,  or  foolish  or  wicked  adjurations 
by  any  creature  or  daemon,  by  the  emperor's  genius,  by 
angel  and  by  saint,  were  reprobated.  Perjured  persons 
were  placed  under  special  penance.  Profanity  is  also 
punishable  by  the  civil  law  of  Great  Britain,  and  by 
the  laws  of  some  of  the  states  of  the  United  States. 

S'weat  (nrj,  <ien.  iii,  19;  Sft*^,  Ezek.  xliv,  18;  i^/owc, 
Luke  xxii,  44)  was  one  of  the  physical  phenomena  at- 
tending our  Lord's  agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsem- 
ane  as  described  by  Luke  (xxii,  44) :  "His  sweat  was 
as  it  were  great  drops  (literally  clot^),  ^po/i/joi)  of  bUxKl 
falling  down  to  the  ground."  The  genuineness  of  this 
verse  and  of  the  preceding  has  been  doubted,  but  is  now 
generally  acknowledged.  They  are  omitted  in  A  and 
B,  but 'are  found  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  (X),  Codex 
Bezie,  and  others,  and  in  the  Peshito,  Philoxenian.  and 
Curetoniau  Syriac  (see  Tregellcs,  Greek  New  Test,; 
Scrivener,  Introd.  to  the  Crit.  oj*  the  Netc  Test.  p.  434), 
and  Tregelles  points  to  the  notation  of  the  section  and 
cation  in  vcr.  42  as  a  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  verse 
in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 

Of  this  malady,  known  in  medical  science  by  the  term 
diapttle.nit.  there  have  been  examples  recorded  both  in 
ancif  nt  and  modern  times.  Aristotle  was  aware  of  it 
{De  Paii.  Anini.  iii,  5).  The  cause  assigned  is  gener- 
ally violent  mental  emotion.  '*  Kannegiosser,"  quoted 
by  Dr.  Stroud  {Phys.  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christy  p. 
86).  '•  remarks, 'Violent  mental  excitement,  whether  oc- 
casioned by  uncontrollable  anger  or  vehement  joy,  and 
in  like  maimer  sudden  terror  or  intense  fear,  forces  out 
a  sweat,  accompanied  with  signs  cither  of  anxiety  or 
hilarity.'  After  ascribing  this  sweat  to  the  unequal 
constriction  of  some  vessels  and  dilatation  of  others,  he 
further  observes:  *  If  the  mind  is  seized  with  a  sudden 
fear  of  death,  the  sweat,  owing  to  the  excessive  degree 
of  constriction,  often  becomes  bloody.' "  Dr.  Millingen 
(Curiosities  of  Medical  Kxjterience,  p.  489,  2d  ed.)  gives 
the  following  explanation  of  the  phenomenon :  "  It  is 
probable  that  this  strange  disorder  arises  from  a  violent 
commotion  of  the  nervous  system,  turning  the  streams 
of  blood  out  of  their  natural  course,  and  forcing  the  red 
particles  into  the  cutane4)us  excretories.  A  mere  relax- 
ation of  the  fibres  could  not  produce  so  powerful  a  re- 
vulsion. It  may  also  arise  in  cases  of  extreme  debili- 
ty, in  connection  with  a  thinner  condition  of  the  blood." 

The  following  arc  a  few  of  the  instances  on  record 
which  have  been  collected  by  Calmet  {Diss,  sur  la  Sueur 


du  Sang) J  Millingen,  Stroud,  Trusen  {Die  Sitten,  Gebr&u* 
che  und  Krankheilen  d,  alt.  Hebr.  [Breslau,  1863]),  in 
addition  to  those  given  under  Bixx>i>y  Swkat.  Si^hec- 
kius  {Obs.  Med,  iii,  468)  says  that  in  the  plague  of  Misc» 
no  in  1664  a  woman  who  was  seized  sweated  blood  for 
three  days.  In  1662  Conrad  Lycosthenes  {J/e  Prodiffi- 
iSf  p.  623,  ed.  1667)  reports,  a  woman  sick  of  the  plague 
sweated  blood  from  the  upper  part  of  her  l>ody.  Ac- 
cording to  De  Thou  (I,  xi,  826,  ed.  1626),  the  gov- 
ernor of  Montemaro,  being  seized  by  stratagem  and 
threatened  with  death,  was  so  moved  thereat  that  be 
sweated  blood  and  water.  In  the  Melanges  d*//istoirey 
(iii,  179),  by  Dom  Bona  venture  d'Argonne,  the  case  is- 
given  of  a  woman  who  suffered  so  much  from  this  mal- 
ady that,  after  her  death,  no  blood  was  found  in  her 
veins.  Another  case  of  a  girl  of  eighteen  who  suffered 
in  the  same  way  is  reported  by  Mesaporiti,  a  physician 
at  Genoa,  accompanied  by  the  observations  of  Valisneri,. 
professor  of  me<iicine  at  Padua.  It  occurred  in  17(>S 
{PhiL  Trans.  No.  303,  p.  2 144).  There  is  still,  however, 
wanted  a  well-authenticated  instance  in  modem  times^ 
observed  with  all  the  care  and  attested  by  all  the  ex- 
actness of  later  medical  science.  That  given  in  Cas- 
par's WochenschriJ^f  1848,  as  having  been  observed  by 
Dr.  Schneider,  ap()ear8  to  be  the  most  recent,  and  re- 
sembles  the  phenomenon  mentioned  by  Theophras- 
tus  {Ijmdon  Med.  Gaz.  1848,  ii,  963).  For  further  ref- 
erence to  authorities,  see  Copeland,  Diet,  of  Medicine^ 
ii,  72. 

Swedberg,  Jespkr,  bishop  of  Skara.  in  Swedeiu 
His  father's  name  was  Jacobson,  but,  according  to  a  fre- 
quent Swedish  custom,  the  son,  on  taking  his  degree  at 
the  university,  assumed  the  name  of  Swedberg.  He  was 
bom  Aug.  28, 1663,  in  the  province  of  Dalecarlia.  Hav- 
ing received  a  university  education,  he  was  ordained  in 
1686,  and  became  successively  court  chaplain,  professor 
I  of  theology  in  the  University  of  U^isala  (1692),  and 
I  provost  of  the  cathedral  there.  He  was  a  pious,  elo- 
quent, and  active  man,  a  somewhat  voluminous  writer, 
chietiy  on  devotional  subjects.  He  stootl  high  in  hia 
native  country,  and  many  of  his  hymns  are  still  among 
the  favorite  ones  in  the  Swedish  Lutheran  service.  He 
was  the  father  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  He  was  made 
bishop  of  Skara  in  1702,  about  the  time  that  he  visited 
England.  The  Swedish  Church  in  London  and  the 
Swedish  congregations  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware, in  America,  were  placed  by  the  king  under  his. 
episcopal  supervision ;  and  his  letters  to  the  latter  col- 
ony, still  preserveil  in  the  records  of  the  Church  at  Wil- 
mington, show  a  warm  interest  in  their  affairs.  From 
the  information  which  he  had  obtained  from  this  cur^ 
respondence  he  published  a  work  concerning  America^ 
a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  librar}*  of  Harvard  College. 
He  also  published  a  Psalm-Book  (1694),  which  w^as  sup- 
pressed as  pietistic;  and  the  first  Swedish  Gramtnar 
(1722).  Bishop  Swedberg  died  July  26, 1736.   (W.B.H.) 

S'weden,  a  kingdom  in  the  northern  part  of  Eu- 
ro[)e.  In  conjunction  with  Norway  it  forms  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula,  occupying  itself  the  larger  part  of 
til  is  peninsula.  Its  geographical  position  is  between 
I'U.  ;V)^  20'  and  69^  N.  and  long.  U'^  10'  and  24°  10'  E^ 
aii«l  it  extends  not  far  from  1000  miles  from  north  to 
;  south,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth  300  miles  from  east 
I  rx)  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Norwegian  Lap- 
land, east  by  Russia,  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and 
the  Baltic,  and  west  by  the  Sound,  the  Cattegat,  and 
Norwav.  The  count rv  has  the  characteristic  features 
of  all  northern  regions.  Many  parts  of  it,  especially  in 
the  north,  are  barren  and  unproductive.  Its  immense 
forests  are  a  source  of  great  revenue,  the  wood  being 
used  not  only  for  fuel,  but  entering  (}uite  generally  into 
the  construction  of  the  exterior  as  well  as  the  interior 
part.4  of  all  buildings,  and  furnishing  also  a  profitable 
article  for  export.  All  the  grains  peculiar  to  northern 
countries  are  raised  in  Sweden,  not  only  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  home  consumption,  but  also  for  export. 
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f  0  some  of  the  meUls  it  is  very  rich,  and  no  small  part 
ot€  the  wealth  of  the  country  oomeH  from  the  working 
yC  iDinf«  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  etc.  The  descrip- 
:ion  which  has  heen  given  of  Norway,  so  far  as  the 
sAtural  productions  of  the  country  are  concerned,  will 
^pply  to  Sweden,  and  renders  any  minute  detail  in  this 
respect  unnecessary.     See  Norway. 

The  f^reat  political  divisions  of  Swetlen  are  three — 
C^othland,  Svealand,  and  Norrland.    Gothland  has  thir- 
ls «en  subdivisions,  Svealand  eight,  and  Norrland  five — 
K^lie  whole  giving  an  area  of  171, 7dO  square  miles,  and 
-tsaving  a  population  of  a  little  more  than  four  millions 
^nd  a  quarter.    The  largest  city  b  Stockholm,  having 
^  population  in  1874  of  nearly  150,000.     The  only  oth- 
«r  city  of  considerable  size  in  Sweden  is  (lOthenburg, 
^bich  has  a  population  of  over  G0,000;  but  there  is 
c%uite  a  large  number  of  cities  and  towns  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  over  12,000. 

I.  Uittory, — The  early  history  of  Sweden  is  involved 
Vd  great  obscurity,  nor  do  we  tiud  much  in  that  history 
that  will  interest  the  general  reader  until  we  come 
down  to  the  time  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  who,  with  great 
ben)inn,made  an  attack  on  Christian  11,  and  succeeded 
ia  oUuning  the  throne  in  152:^.  The  next  character 
that  Btinds  out  prominently  on  the  pages  of  Sweilish 
history  is  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  great  champion  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  and  the  powerful  foe  with  whom 
Auttria  had  to  contend  during  the  important  period  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Gustavus  was  most  fortunate 
in  hi«  couiu«llor8  and  statesmen,  especially  in  his  chan- 
cellor, the  wiite  and  good  Oxcnstieni  (q.  v.),  who,  after  the 
death  of  his  S(»vereign  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen  in  1662, 
was  iotrusted  with  the  management  of  affairs  during 
the  minority  of  Christina,  the  daughter  of  (iustavus, 
who  woceeded  to  the  throne.  Passing  over  a  few  years, 
^f  come  to  the  period  during  which  the  celebrated 
Charles  XII  sat  on  the  throne,  whose  wontlerful  martial 
«xpiuii«  form  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pages  of  miMlern 
^f>ry.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  the  king- 
dom of  Sweden  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  of 
ii«{^-.  When  he  closed  his  administration,  and,  by 
hia  (ieath,  Sweden  came  under  the  dominion  of  his  sis- 
ter, Ulrica  Eleonora,  its  prospects  were  far  from  tiatter- 
•Btf.  She  surrendered  herself  to  the  control  of  her  hiis- 
^i.  Frederick  of  Ilesse-Cassel,  whose  administration 
of  the  aiTairs  of  Sweden  was  most  unfortunate  and  hu- 
miliating: In  making  terms  of  peace  with  the  enemies 
*ith  whom  she  had  been  at  war  for  so  long  a  time, 
^•^wwwof  large  territories  which  were  once  within  the 
bMindaries  of  the  kingdom  had  to  be  made.  Ulrica 
<lyuig  without  issue,  the  throne  passed  into  the  hands 
<>f  Adolphus  Freiierick,  in  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  terms 
^  peace  prescribed  by  the  empress  of  Kussia  in  the 
^'^y  of  1743.  His  reign  of  twenty  years  was  one  of 
^^iMant  commotion  and  trmtble.  At  his  death,  in  1771, 
^ ioo Gustavus  III  succeeiled  to  the  crown  and  reign- 
^  twenty  years,  when  lie  was  assassinated,  and  his  son 
(•iwtaruN  IV,  a  minor  in  age,  came  to  the  throne,  with 
^  Qncle,  the  duke  of  Sodermainiland,  as  regent.  For 
^irioiu  reasons  the  young  king,  af^er  a  few  years,  was 
^(KDpeUed  to  abdicate,  and  his  uncle,  the  regent,  under 
tbe  title  of  Charles  XIII,  became  king.  Upon  his  de- 
c**<w.Feb.5, 1818,  the  French  marshal  Denia<lotte  was 
^ff^  king,  Uking  the  title  of  Charles  XIV.  Dur- 
">?  hia  reign  of  twenty-six  years,  Sweden  enjoyed  a 
P'od  degree  of  prosperity,  and  recovered,  in  considcr- 
*Uc  measure,  what  she  had  lost  under  the  reigns  of  hiA 
P'^deceftfors.  At  his  death,  in  1844,  his  son  Oscar  I 
iKOKded  him  and  perfected  the  plans  of  his  father  for 
de%-rioping  the  resources  of  the  country  and  adding  to 
^  isateiial  wealth.  His  reign  laste<l  fifteen  ye&n 
(It44-59),  during  the  last  two  of  which,  on  account  of 
Us  iU-health,  his  son  and  successor  had  acte<l  as  re- 
Snt.  This  son,  Chariea  XV,  was  king  for  thirteen  years 
(1859.72).  During  his  administration,  liberal  ideas 
fuwd  the  ascendency,  and  the  result  was  the  intro- 
^Bctioo  into  the  government  of  many  constitutional  re- 
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forms.  Charles  died  in  1872,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  king,  Oscar  II. 

II.  /f(7(7if>N.— ChriHtianity  was  first  introduced  into 
Sweden  in  the  vear  830  bv  Anschar,  a  monk  of  Corbev. 
Werttphalia.  although  the  Swedish  historians  assert  that 
many  of  the  |HH>ple  embraced  the  (Gospel  still  earlier, 
and  that  in  813  a  church  was  erected  at  Linkoping  by 
Herbert,  a  Saxon  ecclesiastic.  The  labors  of  Anschar 
were  followed  up  by  his  succeHsor,  Kembert,  who  found- 
ed several  churches,  but  gaineil  few  converts.  Several 
of  Kembert*s  successors  failed  to  prosecute  the  work, 
and  Christianity  l>ecame  almost  extinct:  and  it  was 
not  until  1026  that  Sweden  became  a  Christian  state. 
The  Reformation  commenced  in  Sweden  in  1524  under 
(iustavus  I,  who  secretly  encouraged  the  preaching  of 
Lutheran  doctrines,  in  order,  when  he  had  formed  a 
party  of  sufficient  strength,  to  seize  the  revenues  of  the 
d(»minant  Church  and  abolish  its  worship.  One  of  the 
most  {)opular  and  able  missionaries  of  the  Reformat  ion 
was  Olaf  Petri,  who  published  the  New  Test,  in  the 
Swedish  language.  The  bishops  called  upon  the  king 
to  suppress  the  translation,  who  treated  their  pro|MM<al 
with  indifference,  and  consented  to  a  public  disputation 
at  Upsala  between  the  Komish  and  Protestant  parties. 
This  controversy  tendetl  to  oi)en  the  eyes  of  the  people  to 
the  em>rs  of  the  Komiith  creed,  and  they  welcomed  the 
missionarieM  to  their  houses.  Gustavus  seized  at  once 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  revenues,  an<l  au- 
thorized the  clergy  to  marry  and  mix  with  the  world. 
He  also  declared  himself  a  I^itheran,  nominated  Luther- 
ans to  the  vacant  sees,  and  placed  Lutherans  in  the 
parish  churches.  In  the  course  of  two  years  the  Kom- 
ish worship  was  solenndy  and  universally  aboliitlied, 
and  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  was  received  as  the 
only  rule  of  faith.  John,  who  succeede<l  to  the  throne 
in  1569,  had  married  Catharine  of  Poland,  a  Koman 
Catholic,  and  soon  displayed  a  decided  leaning  towards 
the  old  faith.  In  the  fervor  of  his  zeal  he  |  repared  a 
new  liturg\',  entitle<l  "  Liturgy  of  the  Swedish  Church, 
Conformable  to  the  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Church.'' 
This  liturgy  was  rejected  by  the  mass  of  the  clergy  of 
both  churches,  and  even  the  fMipal  sanction  was  re- 
fuseiL  Still,  the  king  so  far  prevailed  as  to  induce  the 
Swedish  Church  to  revise  its  liturg}',  and  to  declare  all 
opposed  to  revision  guilty  of  schism.  On  his  death, 
his  brother  Charles  became  regent^  and  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  induce  the  SyntMl  of  Upsala  (1593)  to  abolish 
the  liturgA'  prepared  by  the  late  king  ami  de{M>se  those 
eccIesiaHtics  who  luul  defended  it.  Sigismund,  hearing 
of  these  proceedings,  came  to  Sweden  an<l  inau^rated 
violent  measures  in  behalf  of  the  Komish  faitn;  which 
were  so  generally  opposed  by  clergy  and  people  that 
he  returned  in  disgust  to  Poland.  Charles  took  up  the 
work  of  reform,  caused  a  decree  to  be  published  in  WH) 
that  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  should  be  the  only 
rule  of  faith  in  Sweden,  that  all  Komish  priests  should 
leave  the  country'  in  six  weeks,  and  prescribing  gen- 
eral conformity  under  |)enalty  of  banishment.  Umier 
queen  Christina  the  Church  sank  into  a  deplorable  con- 
diti(»n  of  spiritual  declension  and  decay.  There  was  a 
religious  awakening,  however,  under  the  preaching  of 
l.'lstadius,  who  suffered  for  his  zeal  by  a  long  imprison- 
ment. To  put  an  end  to  what  was  called  hi  ridicule 
Piefitm^  an  act  was  passed  in  1713,  and  a  still  ni<»re 
stringent  one  in  1726.  prohibiting,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties, all  private  religious  meetings  or  conventicles. 
These  harsli  measures  and  the  desire  for  true  spiritual- 
ity led  a  number  of  the  people  to  seek  }>emii2isioii  to 
have  the  old  Ijooks  used  in  the  churches  of  their  par- 
ishes, or  to  have  regidarly  ordained  pastors  serve  them, 
promising  themselves  to  maintain  them,  in  addition  to 
imying  all  dues,  as  formerly,  to  the  [Mirish  priest.  This 
was  refus4?d,  and  they  withdrew  from  the  worship  of 
the  national  l.'hurch,  enduring  many  disabilities,  as  de- 
nial of  marriage,  tines,  and  |K'nalties.  It  was  not  till 
1873  that  dissenting  ministers  were  allowed  to  marry. 

The  established  Church  of  Sweden  is  Lutheran,  all 
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sects  of  Christians,  however,  being  tolerated.  The  king 
nominates  the  archbishop  and  the  bishops  from  a  list 
of  names  presented  to  him  by  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities. The  archbishop  of  Upsala  is  the  head  of  the 
Swedish  Church,  liaving  urnicr  him  eleven  bishops. 
Ail  ecclesiastical  matters  of  importance  are  subject  to 
the  decision  of  the  king.  A  revolution  in  religious 
matters  is  now  going  on  in  Sweden  which  cannot  fail, 
in  time,  to  make  itself  felt  in  its  influence  on  the  future 
destiny  of  the  national  Church.  Especially  prosperous 
have  been  the  missionary  operations  of  the  Baptists 
under  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Andreas  Wiberg  and  his 
fellow-laborers.  Thousands  of  converts  have  been  gath- 
ered into  Baptist  churches,  and  the  work  of  evangeliza- 
tion seems  to  be  but  in  its  infancy. 

In  1854  the  Kev.  O.  P.  Petersen  was  commissioned 
by  the  Missionary'  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  to  open  missions  in  the  Scandinavian  mission- 
ary; he  had,  as  an  assistant  missionary,  Peter  Larssen, 
who  went  to  Sweden  and  visited  several  families  at 
Calmar.  A  mission  was  begun  in  1864  at  Wisby,  in 
the  island  of  Gothland,  and  from  that  time  the  work 
has  been  very  prosperous.  The  General  Conference  of 
1876  ordered  the  Swedish  mission  to  be  organized  into 
an  Annual  Conference,  which  was  effected  under  the 
presidency  of  bishop  Andrews  at  Upsala,  Aug.  7,  1876. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  mis- 
sion for  1879:  Number  of  ministers,  54 ;  local  preachers, 
69 ;  Sunday  -  schools,  138 ;  teachers  and  officers,  505 ; 
Sun<lay-school  scholars,  5500 ;  members  and  probation- 
ers, 6800 ;  churches,  38 ;  probable  value  of  churches, 
$39(1,825. 

III.  Education. — To  the  credit  of  Sweden  it  is  to  be 
said  that  she  has  provided  most  liberally  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  There  is  a  common-school  system, 
instruction  being  gratuitous,  and  children  not  attending 
the  regular  government  schools  are  obliged  to  furnish 
certiHcates  that  they  are  under  the  tuition  of  private 
teachers.  The  result  of  all  this  careful  and  syst«matic 
attention  to  education  is  that  seldom  is  a  Swede  found 
who  cannot  read  and  write.  The  higher  seats  of  learn- 
ing are  well  patronized.  The  University  of  Upsala 
takes  high  rank  among  the  literary  institutions  of 
Northern  Europe.  Its  home  is  in  the  town  from  which 
it  takes  its  name — Upsala,  forty-five  miles  north-west 
of  Stockholm,  a  place  of  some  12,000  inhabitants.  The 
attendance  of  students  is  large,  as  high  sometimes  as 
1500,  who  gather  here  not  only  to  pursue  the  regular 
course  of  collegiate  study,  but  to  listen  to  lectures  from 
the  pressors  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philoso- 
phy. The  university  has  a  valuable  librarj'  of  over 
100,000  volumes,  several  museums  and  collections,  a  bo- 
tanical garden,  and  an  observatory.  Both  the  army 
and  the  navy  are  well  ^presented  by  schools,  the  for- 
mer having  two  well-conducted  institutions,  one  at 
Carlbcrg  and  another  at  Marieberg,  designed  especially 
for  the  training  of  officers  of  the  engineering  and  artil- 
lery dc|>artments,  and  the  latter  having  a  school  for 
naval  cadets  at  Stockholm.  There  are  to  be  found  in 
Sweden — as  there  are  in  all  countries  where  the  people 
are  well  eilucat«d — in  all  towns  and  villages,  libraries, 
museums  of  art,  etc.,  societies  for  the  promotion  of  sci- 
ence and  literature,  publications  in  the  form  of  news- 
pa|)ers  and  periodicals  of  many  kinds,  so  that  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  is  wide-spread  and  healthy. 

IV.  Litcratiirfi, — See  Adlerfeldt,  Histoire  Militaire  de 
Charles  XII  (Paris,  1741,8  vols.  l*2mo);  Brown,  Memoirs 
of  the  Socereifpi  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  (Lond.  1804, 
3  vols.  8vo) ;  Anidt,  Ki-imiernwftn  aus  Schweden  (Ber- 
lin, 1818,  8vo) ;  Dunham,  History  of  Denmark^  Sweden, 
and  Norteay  (Lond.  1833-34, 3  vols.  12mo) ;  Gall,  Reise 
durch  Schweden  in  1836  (Bremen,  1838,  2  vols.  12mo) ; 
Uing,  Tour  in  Sweden  in  1838  (Lond.  1839, 8vo) ;  Syl- 
vanus,  Ratnbles  in  Sweden  and  GothUind^  with  Etchings  by 
the  Way-side  (ibid.  1847, 8vo) ;  Tham,  Beskrifung  ofver 
Sceriges  Rike  (Stockh.  1849-56, 7  vols.  8vo) ;  Marryatt, 
Year  in  Sweden  and  Gothland  (Lond.  1862, 8vo). 


Swedenborg,  Ehanuei^  the  founder  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church  (q.  v.),  was  born  in  Stockholm,  Swe- 
den, Jan.  29,  1688.  His  ancestry  were  not  noble,  bat 
of  high  respectability  among  the  miners  of  the  great 
Stora-Kopparberg,  in  the  province  of  Dalecarlia.  His 
father,  Jesper  Swedberg  (q.  v.)  or  Svedberg,  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Albrecht  Behm,  assessor  of  the  Royal 
Board  of  Mines.  Emanuel  was  their  second  son  and  third 
child.  After  the  elevation  of  the  father  to  the  prelacy 
as  bishop  of  Skara,  the  name  was  changed  and  the 
family  ennobled  by  ((ueen  Ulrica  Eleonora  in  1719. 

Reared  amid  pious  intiuences,  the  accounts  we  have 
of  his  earliest  years  seem  to  indicate  a  childhood  of  un- 
usual thoughtfulness  and  susceptibility  to  religious  im- 
pressions. He  says  of  himself,  "  From  my  fourth  to  my 
tenth  year  my  thoughts  were  constantly  engrossed  by 
reflecting  on  God,  on  salvation,  and  on  the  spiritual  af- 
fections of  man.  I  often  revealed  things  in  my  discourse 
which  tilled  my  parents  with  astonishment,  and  made 
them  declare,  at  times,  that  certainly  the  angels  spake 
through  my  mouth."  Great  care  was  bestowed  on  his 
education,  which  was  acquired  principally  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsala,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  in 
1709,  in  his  twenty-second  year.  He  then  visited  Eng- 
land, spending  a  year  at  Oxford  and  three  more  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  At  this  time  he  was  already  a 
meml>er  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Upsala,  cor- 
responding with  it  while  abroad.  He  sought  every- 
where the  society  of  the  learned,  and  commenced  pub- 
lishing works  almost  immediately  on  his  return,  some 
of  them  poetical,  others  mathematical  His  mind  t4x>k 
an  industrious  and  practical  turn,  and  for  many  years 
he  was  almost  wholly  employed  in  scientific  pursuits,  in 
mining,  engineering,  and  ph}'siological  studies.  His 
family  connections  were  influential — one  sister  married 
Eric  Benzelius,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Upsala ;  an- 
other was  the  wife  of  Lars  Benzelstierna,  governor  of  a 
province,  whose  son  became  a  bishop;  while  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  rose  to  ecclesiastical  and  civil  digni- 
ties. He  had  a  large  circle  of  friends  among  the  nobility 
and  higher  classes,  and  enjoyed  abundant  patronage  at 
court.  His  rank  cntitle<l  him  to  a  scat  in  the  Swedish 
Parliament,  and  about  1721  he  was  appointed  by  Charles 
XH  assessor  of  the  Board  of  Mines,  which  made  him  also 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  In  1724  he  was  solicited  to  ac- 
cept the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Upsala,  but  preferred  the  position  he  already  occupied. 

Twelve  years  later  we  find  him  beginning  to  publish 
his  philosophical  works :  first,  Opera  Philosophica  et 
Mineralia  (Leipsic  and  Dresden,  3  vols,  fol.),  under  the 
patronage  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick ;  afterwards,  his 
Principia:  The  Principles  of  Xatural  Things,  or  Xew 
Attempts  at  a  Philosophical  Explanation  of  the  Phenom- 
ena of  the  ElemetUary  World: — then  came  Outlines  of  a 
Philosophical  Argument  on  the  Infinite  and  the  Final 
Cause  of  Creation,  and  on  the  Intercourse  betioeen  the. 
Soul  and  the  Body : — followed,  a  few  years  later,  by  the 
Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  (Amsterdam,  2  vols. 
4to) ;  and  the  A  mmal  Kingdom  (vol.  i,  at  the  Hague ;  voL 
ii,  Lond.  1745).  There  were  many  other  tracts,  essays, 
and  volumes  of  minor  importance,  his  last  work  of  this 
nature  being  the  Worship  and  Love  of  GmL  These 
works  are  generally  acknowledged  as  belonging  to  the 
highest  order  of  philosophical  thought.  His  declared 
object  in  all  his  investigations  was  to  behold  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Creator  in  all  his  works ;  giving  his 
life  to  the  discovery  of  truths,  determined  to  rise  through 
their  different  degrees  to  those  of  the  highest  order,  for 
the  sake  of  doing  something  useful  to  mankind  and  ad- 
vancing the  best  interests  of  society.  The  accounts 
show  him  to  have  been  at  this  period  a  man  of  solid 
virtue,  piety,  and  decorum.  These  are  the  ^  rules  of 
life*'  which  he  wrote  down  and  preser\'ed  for  his  own 
guidance : 

1.  Often  to  read  and  meditate  on  the  Word  of  God. 

2.  To  submit  everything  to  the  will  of  Divine  Prori- 
dence. 
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1.  To  obcenre  in  ererythiDg  a  propriety  ofbehnvior,  and 
dwar*  to  keep  the  conscience  clear. 

4.  To  diecharve  with  fidelity  the  fanctions  of  my  em- 
plorment  and  the  duties  of  my  office,  and  to  render  my- 
lelf  io  all  things  oseral  to  society. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  principal  scientUic  and  philo- 
lopbical  societies  of  Northern  Kurofie. 

In  1745,  at  the  age  of  (ifty-eeven— in  the  full  maturity 
ef  bis  powers,  in  the  enjoyment  of  honorable  station,  and 
of  an  enviable  reputation  at  home  and  abroad  for  worth, 
learning,  and  extraordinary  capacity — he  ceased  from 
his  other  labors  and  began  to  devote  himself  to  theol- 
egy,  to  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Jemaalem  Church.    Having  been,  as  he  declared,  called 
by  the  Lord  to  be  the  messenger  of  a  New  Dispensation 
of  Heavenly  and  Divine  Truth,  he  was  no  longer  at  liber- 
ty to  pursue  his  former  courses  of  occupation  and  study, 
but  thenceforward  applied  himself,  with  all  the  diligence 
of  hia  character,  to  the  duties  of  his  new  office.     The 
ffiUowing  are  some  of  his  own  words  with  respect  to  this 
**cair  and  mission,  written  to  Rev.  Dr.  Hartley,  rector 
of  Win  wick,  England,  in  reply  to  inquiries.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  circumstances  of  his  previous  career,  he  con- 
tinue*^  **  But  I  regani  all  that  I  have  mentioneil  as  mat- 
ters reM{>ectively  of  little  moment;  for,  what  far  exceeds 
tbem,  1  have  been  called  to  a  holy  office  by  the  Lord 
himself,  who  most  graciously  manifested  himself  in  per- 
wn  to  me,  his  servant,  in  the  year  1743,  when  he  openc<l 
my  sight  to  the  view  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  granted 
roe  the  privilege  of  conversing  with  spirits  and  angels, 
irhich  I  enjoy  to  this  day.     From  that  time  I  began  to 
print  and  to  publish  various  arcaiui  that  have  been  seen 
by  roe  ur  reveale<l  to  me — as,  respecting  heaven  and  hell, 
the  (itaie  of  man  after  death,  the  true  worship  of  (iod. 
tbe  spiritual  sense  of  the  Woni,  with  many  other  most 
irofwrtiiit  matters  cf>nducive  to  salvation  and  true  wis- 
<tem.    The  imiI y  rea.^>n  of  my  later  j<»urneys  to  foreign 
OHimrif^  has  Uren  the  desire  of  l)eing  useful,  by  making 
kiHiwii  the  arcana  intrustetl  to  me."     At  another  time. 
l«t(r  ill  life,  he  write)*,  to  the  landgrave  of  Ilesse-Danm- 
8t»lt, '' Tht;  I>»rd,  our  Saviour,  had  foretold  that  he 
wuultl  ci»mc  fliT'iiii  into  the  world,  and  that  he  would 
Wablish  iht'W  a  new  Church.     lie  has  given  this  pre- 
diction in  the  A|>ocalypse  (xxi  and  xxii),  and  alno  in 
Kveral  placcA  in  the  evangelists.     But,  as  he  cannot 
C"D(  into  the  world  again  in  person,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  yhould  do  it  by  means  of  a  man,  who  shouhl  not 
only  receive  the  di>ctrine  of  this  new  Church  in  his  un- 
d^Riianiling,  but  also  publish  it  by  printing:  and  so  the 
l^rd  bid  prepared  me  f»»r  this  office  fn>m  my  infancy ; 
^  bait  manifetitetl  himwif  in  person  bef«»re  me,  his  ser- 
^wj.an-.l  sent  me  to  till  it.    This  t^wk  place  in  the  year 
1*43.  He  afterwanis  opened  the  sight  of  my  spirit,  and 
thus  intfiHluced  me  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  grant- 
ed me  III  ^^ee  the  heavens  and  manv  of  their  wonders, 
*<xlak)  the  hells,  and  to  speak  with  angels  ami  spirits, 
*»*ithi<scnntintiallv  fi»r  twentv-seven  vears.     I  declare, 
I"  ill  truth,  that  s^uch  is  the  (act.     This  favor  of  the 
Li»ri|  ill  n-;rard  to  me  has  only  taken  place  for  the  sake 
'*f  ihe  new  Church  which  I  have  meiitione<i  aljovc,  the 
Jwtriiie  of  which  is  contained  in  my  writings."     Kx- 
^  in  this  chief  object  and  in  the  chara<:ter  of  his 
^ritincs,  his  habits  of  life  underwent  no  change.     J  lis 
iwtwanl  demeanor  remaine<l  the  same,  with  an  increase 
^spiritual  piety  and  prayerfulness,  the  same  dignity  and 
M*''^  uriMinity  of  manner  marked  his  intercourse  with 
"^berSfihe  same  solid  sense  and  enlightened  intelligr'iice 
charicterizetl  his  conversation.     His  intercourse  with 
t^be»t  »iciety  of  the  realm  and  the  most  eminent  men 
^itistime  was  uninterrupted.    He  retained  his  sent  in 
^  Swedish  Parliament,  and  became  more  prominent 
1*  ^^Ute  affairs  tlian  he  had  ever  been  before. 

^wedenborg^s  first  theological  publication,  and  his 
Mgwt  work,  is  the  A  ratna  (Jalestia,  or  Heavenly  Mys- 
'^^a  commentary,  in  eight  quarto  volumes,  on  the 
^of  Genesis,  with  a  Urge  part  of  Exodus;  in  which, 
*Uli  oumy  other  observations  and  doctrines,  the  text  is 


unfolded  as  to  what  he  calls  its  "  spiritual  sense.**  The 
design  seems  to  be  to  discover  a  Christian  meaning  and 
application  in  all  things  of  the  "law  and  the  prophets;** 
the  methml  pursued  does  not  appear  to  be  much  unlike 
that  of  other  Christian  commentators,  except  in  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  principles  of  symbolism  are  carried 
and  the  results  arrived  at.  He  maintains  that  such  a 
secondary  sense  runs  through  all  the  books  given  by 
immediate  divine  dictation  —  Law,  Former  Prophets, 
Later  Prophets,  and  Psalms — and  that  these  lK»oks  art 
written  according  to  a  uniform  law,  called  that  of  "cor* 
respondence,"  or  the  law  of  universal  analogy  between 
spiritual  and  natural  things,  which  law  it  is  one  great 
object  of  his  writings  U)  unfold.  His  citations  and  com- 
parison of  Scripture  texts  are  remarkably  full  and  ex- 
haustive. 

From  the  time  of  his  alleged  "call,"  he  wrote  and 
published  almost  constantly  until  his  death.  The  A  r- 
cana  was  finished  in  1756.  His  succeeding  works  are,- 
An  A ccount  of  the  lAist  Judfftntntj  and  the  Destruction 
of  Babylon ;  showing  that  all  the  Predictions  in  the 
Apocalypse  art  at  this  Day  FulfiUetl:  Being  a  Relation 
of  Things  Heard  and  Seen  (Lond.  1768)  :  —  Concerning 
/feaven  and  its  Wonders^  and  concerning  Hell;  from 
Things  Heard  and  Seen  (ibid.  \7oS):—The  Fovr  Lead" 
ing  Doctrines  of  the  AVtr  Jerusalem^  viz.  Concerning  the 
Lord,  Sacred  Scriitture,  Faith,  and  Life  (Amster.  1763): 
— Angelic  Wisdom  concerning  the  Divine  lAtre  and  the 
Divine  Wisdom  (ibid.  1763): — Angelic  Wisdom  concern- 
in// the  Divine  Providence  (ibid.  1764): — The  Aj>ocalypse 
IfevfaMf  ichtrein  are  Disclosed  the  A  rcana  there  Fore^ 
told,  which  have  hitht-rto  Remained  Concealed  (ibid.  1 766) : 
—  The  Apoctdypse  Explained  according  to  the  Spiritual 
Sense;  in  trhich  are  Revealed  the  Arcana  which  are 
there  Predicted  and  have  been  hitherto  Deejdy  Concealed 
(published  after  his  death,  in  5  vols.  8vo).  a  much  larger 
and  fuller  work  than  the  preceding: — The  Itelights  if 
Wisdom  concerning  Conjugal  Love :  after  which  follow 
the  Pleasures  of  [nsanity  conct-ming  Scortatory  Love 
(Amster.  176X).  The  True  Christian  Relif/ion,  contain* 
ing  the  Universal  Theology  of  the  Xeir  Church,  Foretold 
by  the  fxtrd  in  Daniel  vii,  13, 14,  and  in  Revelntinn  jrxi,  1, 
2  (tbi<l.  177n,  contains  his  bo<ly  of  divinity,  and  is  di- 
vided into  fourteen  chapters,  under  appropriate  heads. 
There  are  also  a  numl)er  of  minor  treatises  and  tracts. 
All  these  works  were  written  originally  in  Latin,  and 
were  distributed  by  the  author  to  the  principal  univer- 
sities and  seats  of  learning. 

In  addition  to  his  philosophical  acquirements,  Swe- 
denborg  was  learned  also  as  a  Hebrew  and  (ireek  scholar. 
He  died  in  London,  March  29, 1772,  maintaining  to  the 
last  the  truth  of  his  alleged  disclosures.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  collect  congregations,  nor  organize  a  church. 
For  an  account  of  the  followers  of  his  doctrines,  see 
Nkw  Jeki'halkm  Cnrncii.     (\V.  H.  H.) 

Sxi^eet,  Elisha,  a  minister  of  the  Metho<li>t  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  lM>ni  at  (lorham,  Ontario  C«».,  N.  Y., 
in  \HU).  He  was  admitted  into  the  (ienesee  (Joiiference 
in  18-17,  in  which  conference  and  the  Kast  (iene.>ee  he 
spent  his  ministerial  lite,  three  years  of  which  he  was 
su|)erainmated.  He  died  Sept.  7,  1869.  Sec  Minutes 
of  .Annual  Conferenctn^  1870,  p.  2M1. 

Sxi^eet,  John  Davis,  a  Itnptist  niinister,  was  Imm 
at  Kingst4m,  Mass..  Oct.  10,  18;>«.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Unitarian  clergyman.  P'rom  his  early  life  he  devel- 
oped a  marked  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  and  in  Ins 
preparatory  studies  took  hi^h  rank  as  a  scholar.  In 
the  fall  of  18.')7  ho  entered  Harvard  College,  one  year  in 
advance,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  application 
to  his  college  tasks.  Having  overworked  himself,  he 
sought  to  recruit  his  health  by  f<»reign  travel.  Ketum- 
ing  home,  he  embarked  in  business;  but,  his  friends  urg- 
ing him  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  ministry,  he  aban- 
doned his  secular  pursuits,  aiul  was  ordained  as  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Hillerico,  Mass.,  in  October, 
1803,  where  he  remained  nearlv  five  vears— 1863-68^ 
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securing  in  a  marked  degree  the  affection  of  his  Church  1836,  and  was  called  to  Gardiner,  Me.,  where,  after 

and  the  respect  of  the  people  of  the  village  in  which  he  preaching  two  years,  he  was  dismissed,  Nov.  8, 1888,  to 

had  his  home.     He  was  publicly  recognised  as  pastor  tlie  pastorate  of  the  Calvinist  Church,  Worcester,  Mass^ 

of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Somer\'ilIe,  Mass.,  May  was  installed  Dec  19  of  the  same  year,  and  remained  in 

4, 1868.     He  had  commenced  his  work  in  the  new  field  this  office  until  his  death,  having  had  a  colleague  after 

of  hi«  labor,  and  was  prosecuting  it  with  rare  success,  1874.     Here  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  done.     He 

when  he  was  stricken  down  by  disease.     One  of  the  was  a  trustee  of  Leicester  Academy  and  of  Philli|)8 

last  records  which  he  made  in  his  diar>'  a  few  days  l>e-  Academy,  Andover,  from  1850,  and  president  of  the  lat- 

fore  his  death  was  the  following:  **  In  looking  over  my  ter  board  from  1864.     He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Worce»- 

ministry  of  nearly  seven  years.  I  feel  I  ought  ro  dn>p  ter  Free  Industrial  Institute  and  of  Worcester  Memorial 

on  my  knees  and  thank  God  that  he  ever  called  me  to  HospitaL     He  was  also  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 

this  glorious  work.     Some  are  always  speaking  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  a  corporate  member  of 

trials  of  the  ministry ;  but  I  can  say,  on  reviewing  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 

;mine,  that  it  has  been  one  bright  day,  with  few  clouds  sions  from  1854,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Amer- 

•to  dim  the  brightness.     I  love  the  work."     He  died  in  ican  Home  Mission  Society  from  1864,  and  president  of 

August,  1869.     See  Warren  [G.  ¥,]y  MemoricU  Sermwu  the  Ameri{ian  Education  Society.     From  1866  to  1873 

4[J.  C.  S.)  he  was  overseer  of  Harvard  College,  during  which  time 

S'weet  Cane      See  Cane.  ^®  published  various  Report*^  JSermorUf  and  Addresses ; 

'  '  .  also  several  articles  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,     He  died 

Sweet  Singers,  a  small  Scottish  sect,  called  from  fj^m  the  effect  of  a  spinal  injury-  and  pulmonary  disease 

their  founder,  John  (Jib,  the  Gibbites  (q.  v.).     They  combined  March  24, 1878.     (W.  P.  S.) 
forsook  all  worldiv  business,  and  professed  to  be  entirely 

devoted  to  fasting  and  praver  in  the  open  fields.    The        Swell,  in  music,  a  set  of  pipes  in  an  organ  with  « 

name  *•  Sweet  Singers"  was  given  to  them  from  their  separate  key-board,  and  formuig  a  separate  department^ 

habit  of  "wailing  a  portion"  of  the  more  mournful  w*»»<^*»  »^  capable  of  bemg  mcreased  or  diminUhed  in 

psalms.     Thev  renounced  and  denounced  the  use  of  intensity  of  sound  by  the  action  of  a  pedal  on  a  series 

metrical  psalms,  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  Longer  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  shutters  overiappmg  each  other  like  Vene- 

and  Shorter  Catechisms,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  ^»a"  wmdow-blinds,  within  which  the  pipes  in  question 

Covenant,  names  of  months  and  davs,  the  use  of  churches  ^^^  enclosed.     On  a  weU-constructed  swell  a  practiced 

and  church-vards;  all  kinils  of  tolls,  custom,  and  trib-  performer  can  imiute  not  only  a  gradual  crescet^  and 

lite,  all  sports,  and,  indeed,  evervthing  and  evervbodv  dimimietuio,  but  also  a  sformndo,  a  very  small  opening 

but  themselves.     Thev  finallv  undertook  a  pilgrimage  sufficing  to  make  an  immediate  burst  upon  the  ear; 

t*>  the  Pentland  Hills,  where  they  remained  some  days,  ^'**'K'  ^**®"  ^^®  shutters  arc  closed,  an  imitation  of  an 

with  a  resolution  to  sit  till  they  saw  the  smoke  of  the  ^'^^  *s  produced. 

desolation  of  Edinburgh,  which  their  leader  had  pre-        Swelling  ('pXJi.^a^,  "excellency,"  "pride,"  etc) 

dieted.     They  were  committed  to  prison  in  Edinburgh  ^f  Jordan  is  a  phrase  occurring  in  the  A.  V.  at  Jer. 


along  the  banks, 

the  1 7th  century,  so  called  by  some  contemporar}-  writ-  lows,  tamarisks,  and  cane,  in  which  the  lions  once  made 

ers.  their  covert;  but  has  no  allusion  to  overwhelming  bil- 

Sweet  Wine.     See  Wine.  lows  from  a  rise  of  the  waters  (Reland,  Palast.  p.  274). 

S^^eetman,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  ^  '  ^'^*^'^^' 

bom  at  Freehold,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  March  9, 1774.  Swert  (or  Sweerta),  Francis,  a  Flemish  his- 

His  mother  was  a  granddaughter  of  Walter  Kerr,  who  torian  and  anti(|uary,  was  born  in  Antwerp  in  1567. 

was  banished  from  Scotland  for  liis  unwavering  adher-  He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  study,  and  published 

ence  to  Covenanter  principles  and  his  opposition  to  prel-  a  great  many  works  which  brought  him  considerable 

acy.     When  Joseph  was  about  three  months  old,  his  reputation :   Nanationes  UistoricfB  in  Deorum   Dea- 

parents  removed  to  Charlton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.     He  rumque  Cajnta,  etc.  (Antwerp,  1602,  4to)  -.—LacrinuB  in 

graduated  at  Union  College  in  1797,  being  one  of  the  Funere  Ab,Ortelii,cum  Oiielii  Vifa  (1601,8vo):— i4/«li- 

three  students   that  composed  the   graduating  class,  tationeii  J.Cardiualis  de  Turrecrenuita  in  Vitam  Chritti, 

and  receiving  it«  first  honors.     He  studieil  theology  rM»n  I'i^a  Cur^i. etc.  (Cologne,  1607, 12mo): — Selector  Or- 

privately,  was  ordained  by  Albany  I*resbytery,  and  6m  rArM^ianrB  Z)c/icmb  (ibid.  1608, 1625,8vo).     He  died 

installed  pastor  of  Salem  Church,  Washington  Co.,  in  1629. 

N.  Y.,  Sept.  17, 1800      On  account  of  failing  health,  he  q^^  BUshSL  Pope,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  of 

resigned  his  pastoral  charge  ()ct.8,18I.,  and  was  never  ^^e  Presbvterian  Church,  was  bom  at  WiUiamstown, 

again  metalled  pastor  of  a  Cliurch,  but  from  that  time  ^^^  ^ug.  12, 1792.    His  paternal  grandfather  was  the 

tiU  his  death  devoted  himself  to  aiding  young  men  in  Hon.  Heman  Swift ;   his  father,  the  Rev.  Seth  Swift, 

preparing  for  the  ministr>'.     He  was  the  founder  of  the  ^^^  at  one  time  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 

-Swectma.iSrholarship  in  Princeton  Thec>logical^^^  WiUiamstown;  and  his  mother  was  a  descendant  of 

inary,  N.  J.     He  died  Dec  10,  18h3.     Mr.  Sweetman  Rev.  John  Eliot,  well  known  in  the  annals  of  American 

was  vigonais  n>  intellect  and  eloquent  ui  manner.     He  ^jig^^ry  as  the  "Apostle  to  the  Indians."    He  graduated 

was  a  very  l>eiievolent  man:  that  he  might  have  to  ^j^^  j^^^^^  ^^  WiUiams  College,  Sept,  1,  1813,  and  at 

give,  he  was  indiistnouH,  ecnonncal,  and  prudent.    See  ^^e  Theological  Seminarv,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1816;  was 

\\  ilson,  Pre^b.  HisL  Alimnnc,  1863,  p.  ot ;  also  18b4,  p.  Hccnseil  by  New  Brunswick  Preshvtery  at  Uwrence- 

^^^-  ville,  N.  J.,  April  24,  1816,  and  on  Sept.  19  of  the  same 

Sweetser,  Sktii,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister,  year  he  met  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 

was  born  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  March  15, 1807.     He  Foreign  Missions  at  Hartford,  (!onn.,  and  was  accepted 

was  prepared  for  college  in  Newbury |x>rt  Academy,  un-  as  a  foreign  missionar}*,  though  he  was  informed  that 

der  the  tuition  of  Leonard  Withiiigt<in,  D.D.,  and  grad-  he  could  not  l>e  sent  abnmd  for  some  months.     On 

uated  from  Harvard  College  in  1827.     He  then  taught  Sept.  3,  1817,  he  was  ordained  by  a  Congregational 

school  for  two  years  (1827-29)  in  (ieneseo,  N.  Y'.,  after  council  as  an  evangelist  to  the  heathen,  the  late  Lyw 

which  he  returned  to  Harvard  College  as  a  tutor,  re-  man  Beecher,  D.D.,  preaching  the  ordination  aermon 

maining  there  until  1831,  when  he  entered  Andover  in  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  Mass.    The  inteiral 

Theological  Seminary,  where,  after  a  full  course  of  three  between  his  licensure  and  his  entering  a  pennanent 

years,  he  graduated  in  1834.    He  was  ordained  Nov.  23,  Held  of  labor,  a  period  of  some  two  and  «  half  yean^ 
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■wna  filled  up  with  laboriixis  efr»n>  in  behalf  nf  the  fur-  hie  fainily  in  grest  porcrty,  ami  tbiy  were  aupportn] 

«i^n  minicKiaiT  cau»r—i ravelling,  fur  the  nrnst  pirt,  iin  liy  relaliven.     Swih,  when  itix  yrsni  uhl,  was  Bent  (o 

tooneback,  preachiiip   almust   daily,  coHeciin^'   fiiinis,  the  »«huu1  of  Kilkenny,  and  remained  there  nnlil  re- 

thnaing  auxiliary  aocietie*,  ami  awakeninR  the  peiiple  niuvcd  lo  Trinity  <J»lk^.  Dublin,  which  be  entered  as 

.everywhere  to  the  claims  of  this  ureal  enterprise.     At  a  pensioner,  April  *^4,  IliS'J.     He  received  hia  degree 

J<ngth  he  was  oLlige.1,  ou  accKunt  of  the  want  of  funds  nf  A.R  Feb.  15,  teHb,  hnt  he  remained  in  the  colle({« 

.on  the  pan  of  the  board,  lu  re1iii(|uiih  histont^chetished  until  1G8H,  when  he  went  to  Kngland  (n  visit  his  moth- 

^■»<reof  beingaroreiKnmiiqrinnary.  In  October,  IKIH,  he  er,  and  was  on  hei  renininiendiition  admitted  into  tbe 

a>veame  paMor  of  the  l^butch  in  Dover,  where  he  labored  house  ofSir  William  Temple.     In  1694  he  went  lo  Ire. 

^iligenlly,  but  under  great  diKOuragementsi  in  Xnvem-  land,  took  orders  in  the  Church — that  of  deacon  OcL  18, 

.><er,  1B19,  be  was  installed  by  a  committee  of  the  Bed-  1694,  of  priest  Jan.  13,  I695_and  obtained  a  small  liv- 

-^toiie  Pnsbylery  as  paatoi  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  ing,  which  he  threw  up  in  two  years  and  returned  to 

.Church  ufPitUburgh,Pa.,and  immediately  eniereii  upon  EnglaniL     He  lired  as  a  friend  wilb  Temple  until  (he 

3iis  labora  in  that  community,  which  he  subaequently  death  of  the  latter,  Jaiu  37,  IRIM,  and  in  1G90  accom- 

^Ailomed  and  bleweil  until  be  became  secretary-  anrl  gen-  panied  lord  Berkeley  lo  Irelaml  a*  hi*  chaplain  and 

.«tal  agent  for  the  Western  Foreiifn  Miasionary  .Society,  private  secreUry.     liciiif;  depriveil  of  this  irtBce,  he  was 

'Hatch  1,  1R33.     '^Thia  society,"  lo  use  bis  own  Ian-  given  the  reclnry  n(  Agher,  an<l  the  vicarages  of  Lara- 

fpiage,"  has  since  become,  as  it  was  intended  at  its  very  coi  and  KulhbegKan,  worth  allogether  E'^-UI  a  year.  Tba 

-ouUH  it  should,  tbe  Board  of  Foreign  Blissimis  of  ihe 

^mitral  .Assembly  of  the  Presbylerian  Church"  (a  bls- 

twy  nf  which  is  published  In  the  Prab,  Ilia.  A  Imiiitiir. 

for  laoi).    He  was  also  deeply  interested  in  theological 

Aliiaiion,  and  took  an  active  part  in  »be  establishment 

«(ibF  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa. ; 

aid  au  connected  with  it  from  its  inception  until  his 

ilcub,  a  period  of  forty  yean.     He  was  one  of  the  Arst 

•litrnon,  also  an  agent  to  collect  fund£  and  the  first  in- 

aniHuriu  thenlocy,  which  office  he  held  for  aboiil  two 

jtn  and  for  which  he  declined  to  receive  any  remu- 

MtitHgL      In  Iti35  he  received  a  unanimous  call  lo 

Iwinie  the  pastor  of  tbe  First  Presbyterian  Church 

in  All^beny,  and  afler  about  twelve  months,  during 

ilKtimiinucd  efficiency  of  the  Missionary  Society,  he 
•Ttpiat  ihe  invitation,  and  was  installed  in  this,  his 
Iw.  Longesl,  and  moat  important  pastorate.     He  died 

April  3, 18l!5.    Dr.  Swifi  was  a  man  of  uiu»mmon  pow-  prebend  nf  Uuidavin  was  bestownl  upon  him  soon  after- 

« "f  intellect  and  unusual  tetHlemess  of  heart.     As  a  wards.    He  still  continued  lo  reside  with  lord  HerkelcT 

Cbristlju)  he  was  pre-eminent  for  his  humility  and  de-  until  I'OO,  when  the  latter  returned  to  Kngland  and 

'Minn.    He  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  educational,  Swift  look  poaaessiou  of  Laracor.     He  performed  his 

(Wwtrnary,  or  Christian  enterprisea,  and  was  a  pa-  duties  as  a  ouuniri'  clA;yman  with  exemplary-  dili- 

■iM  ia  tbe  truest  sense  of  the  term.     He  was  a  leader  gence.     His  appointment  to  the  deanrrv  of  St.  l>at- 

i°>D  tl«  various  courts  of  the  Church,  mode  so  by  tbe  rick's  was  made  Feb.  33, 1713,  and  early  in  June  lie  left 

froMi  of  his  views,  tbe  wisdom  of  his  counseK  the  Kngbnd  to  take  possessinn.     He  siKiti  returned  to  Kng- 

ini>i,Tiiy  and  lovcliuean  of  Ids  character,  and  hia  man-  land  on  a  |>olitical  minHon,  and  agnin  visiteil  Kngland 

'^  freedom  from   all  sillishness  and  ambition.       [I  to  solicit  the  remission  of  the  " lirx -fruits."     In  1741 

ipinMuily.      Sea  Wilaou,  J'reib.  Hill.  Almuruic,  186t'>.  paired,  and  ho  became  subject  lu  vinleiii  Hts  of  |iawion 

V-i't  which  soon  lerminaled  in  furious  lunacy.     In  1742  lie 

a— jA.  t  1-       ^  .-       1       -  ■  .  1  sank  into  a  slate  of  quiet  idiocy.aml  died  Oct.  19, 1745. 

8wlft,Job,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bom  ,.    u.„„.i  t.i,«™~(/-_.  ./A.  i-^r  i.  /■    ,\    ■ 

M  (u_j_7l  fc*         I         ,-  /y^  u  \  ■-,«       J  .  j>r.  Samuel  Johnson  UAttt  of  lltt  t.tttA%«h  t'offfi  gives 

K    \  I'    °;     (0^a.).i.«..»cir."»yrt  ,j^  „^      ^,.„;„  ^  f^  g,f„,  Ml,  .„  . 

cELTifk    ?'.  ™1.  .    Slil'r^.rTlil'1;  '!••'•""'-  nlli.n.lly  mim;  U,  a™ml  ll»  i^.p.,- 

ST-       1      ■     u   '  Ti  •  P"'™™  »I  nl.Bi"i  ,      „,|  „.,„„i„,j'n,  |,^„,  „,  ,1,,  ,,,„^  '  ,.,'„„ 

'nikin  college.     He  stmlicd  iheologv  under  Dr.  Ilel-  ,,-:  ..      j-.       .      ■  ■.  .     .  ,  -  ,.     .  ,        . 

luni-  Ku  rn™ui  m  nn.  h  in  1-t^.nrf  in  i-fiT  h.  Disseniers  he  did  not  wuh  to  infringe  the  loleratLon, 

,    •>  iicetDM  in  ptnin  m  i.oo,ann  in  wQi  oe-  i,ut  he  opiwsed  their  encroachments."    To  his  duly  as 
««  pswor  of  the  Church  in  Richtnond,  Mass.     After  ^,  ^',.  „,„.  .„.„,i,,     ,„  j,;.  f.^„^^  ,„  „,J„„^ 

*  PWutale  of  sei-en  years  he  left  Kichnvind,  and,  hav-  ^ 
"4  Cached  in  difl^nt  places  for  about  a  year,  be- 

k  itamreri  in  Manchester,  VL,  where  he  preached  be- 

■*"■  maud  three  j-caia.     On  May  81,  I7B6,  he  was  ^^^      ^.^^^^_^       murm  uium  no -m  ooi  .. 

■"W  over  the  Church  in  Benninclon,  from  which  he  "*,'^H"!i"^  J."'"""' '."?"  "'  ,'1*^'"- ""1. " 

■afena         ■..,..         ■.It.       oMnrx,  mnA  ..r^k  pcnormed.      I  he  suBpicions  ol  tllB  im'llg 

mnymissionaryionrsinioineweMemananonn-  ,  measure  from  his  dreail  of  b 

^.T™'  ^  "?'  "f.^.    ''"'"«  I^"n'"«V>i'  ■'""'  ^'  stea,!  rfwishinit  lo  seem  belter,  he  delid 


y  attentive.    In  his  Church  li< 
weekly  communion,  and  duilribuleil  il 


i;,  preached  commonly  ' 


;   stcatlotw 

avers  lest  he  si 


VU,i»..„  UK^H.„pUj,,  .J„   ,^  ,„„V  ,„  ^  . 


a  Church  iht 

"Miirlibor.     He  died  on  a  missionary  tout  at  Enoi-    <"'' 

^*kl.  ta,  ItKH.     Mr.  Swift  acted 

Ihe  nnv  during  most  nf  the  Revolutioomv  nui.     ckk       ,  _  ..  _        ■  •    ,    j   ■.  ■     .     i-        i-.-     , 

»,__  ■  ,        ,"  ,,,     ,  n  I  :  ■  »...■  cal  matters,  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  bin  imlilical 

'V*^,  Amau  nf  the  Amr.  Pulpil,  •  '^'"  -.        t  t  i 


ndebled  fur 

BwUt,  Jonathan,  D.D.,a  prelate  and  satirist,  was  tion  to  Iheae  works,  somu  poems,  etc..  he  |Hildis)ic<l  sev- 
^  in  Dublin,  Nuv.itO,l6C7,«iid  when  about  a  yearuld  erol  tlrrmmu  and  Tindi  upon  religtiHis  and  ecclesias- 
■■•  lutied  by  his  nurse  lo  Whitehaven,  Cumberlanil,  tical  matters.  Of  his  works  wveral  oliiions  liare  lieen 
EBgland,  where  be  was  kept  for  three  yeais.  His  fa-  primed,  that  of  Sir  Walter  Sootl.  being  rcHiMderrd  the 
■Ixr.  who  died  thiea  montlia  before  he  was  bom,  left    best  (Edinb.  1819, 19  vols.  Ovo).    Sec  Allibonc,  Dirt.  ••/ 
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Bnl.aiiilAmtr.AiilAori,i,v.;  Chiinivn, Uiag. Dicl.t.-v. 

Eaglitli  Cyclop.*,  v.:  UuMng,  Cydap.  UMiuij. &.  \.  \  which  did 

Swift,  Setll.  brother  of  Job  Swift,  wm  b  Coiigrega-  !  "'  '  " 
tionil  rainiswr.     lie  w«  born  in  Kent,  C..iin„  OcL  30,  :  ™^ 
1749,gr«duai*d  at  Y«le  in  1774,  xtudied  thfolc^y  under      "*, 
Dr.  Ikllamy,  uid  wu  nrdiined  [Mxtvr  uT  the  Church  in    "™  " 
Wtlliunslown,  Mua.,  Mij  27,  17TB,  which  cliarge  he 
nuioed  uiilil  hia  death,  Feb.  13, 1807.    He  was  Bteally 
beloved  by  hit  people,  aiid  honored  and  revered  by  the 
whole  commuHity.     See  Sprague,  AmaU  oftkt  Amrr, 
PalpU,\,6ib. 

Swift  Baast.    SeeCAMP.u 

Swlnden,  Tohias,  an  English  clergyman,  was  rec- 
tor orCuxton,  Kent,  in  1688,  and  vicar  of  Shorite  in  1689, 
He  died  in  17l».     He  publUhed,  ^n-mon  on  LnU 
Q7l3,avo'):^An  Eaquiry  mio  lie  .Valureai-dPlaa  of 
//rl/,  which  lie  located  in  the  sun  (Lund.  1714. Svoi 
lateil  into  French  by  Bioii  [Amal.  1728,  8vu],  am 
mill ),     See  Alliboiie,  Via. »/  Bril.  and  A  mer.  A  i 


general  one  which  forbwle  any  of  the  m 


and  the 


»  of  the  deflnitJMi 
al,"  viz.  that  it  wai  to  he  a  cloven- 
'Hie  pig,  therefore,  though  it  divide* 
not  chew  the  cud,  was  In  be  conaid- 
d  consequenlly,  inasmuch  as,  unlike 


nalw 


e  .leM 


Swine  (""■'tn.  aIiuiV.-  Sept.  Be,  Bjioc,  B«t;  New 
Teal,  xoipoc).  Alluaion  will  be  found  in  the  Bible  to 
these  allimal^  both  in  th«r  domeaUc  and  in  their  wild 
state.  See  Tristram,  Ifal.  IliH.  of  Vie  Bibb,  p.  Ufi; 
W'.M(1,  hOtr  AttimaU,  p.  292. 

1.  The  fleah  of  iwine  was  forbidden  as  food  by  the 
l.eviIieailaw(Lev.7ci,7i  Deut.i[iv,8).  The  abhorrence 
which  the  Jewn  as  a  naiiiin  had  of  it  may  be  inferred 
from  Luu  Ixv,  1,  where  some  of  the  Idalatroiis  people  are 
repreaeiiteil  as  ■' eating  swine's  flesh," and  as  having  the 
"btDlh  of  abominable  thing*  in  their  Tesaels;"  see  also 
lxvi,3, 17,  and  i  Mace  ri,  18,  1»,  in  which  passage  we 
read  that  Kleaxar.  an  a;^  ■cribe,when  compelled  by 


ever,  {irubable  that  dietelical  eonsideraticiiis  mav  havft 
luAuenced  Moses  In  his  prohihitinn  arawine's  lle^h.  U 
is  generally  believed  that  its  uae  in  hot  countries  is  li- 
able tu  induce  cutaneous  diaordera;  hence  in  a  people 
liable  to  leprosy  the  necessity  for  the  iib»iTance  iif  « 
strict  rule.    "  The  reason  of  the  meat  nut  being  ealett 

bidden  u>  the  Jews  and  Moslems"  (Sir  U.  Wilkinson's 
note  in  tUwIinson's  llendntui,  ii,  47).     Ham.  Smith, 

puted  unwholesomenCM  of  swine's  fleiA  has  been  much 
exaggerated;  and  recently  a  writer  in  Colbuni't  .Ve» 
MoHlhfy  Magatint  (July  I,  1862,  p.  266)  has  endorsed 
this  opinion.  Other  conjectures  fur  the  reasnii  of  the 
prohibition,  which  are  more  curious  than  valuable,  mar 
he  seen  in  Bochart  {Hiem.  I,  806  sq.).  Callistratua 
(apiid  Pluuireh.  Sympat.  iv,  6)  suspected  that  the  Jews 
(lid  nut  use  swine's  flesh  for  the  same  reason  which,  he 
says,  influenced  the  Egyptians,  viz.  that  this  animal 
was  sacred,  inasmuch  as  by  turning  up  the  eanh  with 
its  snout  it  first  taught  men  the  art  c^  ploughing  (see 
Bochart,  HUi-oi.  i,  8(K,  and  a  dissertation  by  Caaael.  en- 
titled iJe  Jadaaram  Odio  el  A  bnwnlia  a  Forrimi  rjut- 
qut  Ciiuiu  [Magdeb.]!  also  Michaelis,  CumwR/.  on  'ke 
Lav  of  irota,  art.  203.  iii,  230,  Smith's  transl.).     Al- 


have  for  "»■!■ 

aj^ars,  was  a  pruverbial  ex- 
pression, with  which  mar  be 
compared  th 
of  Horace  (Kp.  i.  i,36).  Sol- 
omiiii's  coroparison  of  a  "jew- 
el of  ({idd  in  a  swine's  sDout' 
ilhuut  dia- 
nr(i^>v.xi,22>,ani1the 
!asion  of  our  Lonl.  "  nei- 
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tbMt  oat  Lord  tat  tbe  dcFiLa  iaio  Lhe  iwioe.  lie  mere- ' 
Ijpenniucd  them  logo,  w  Aquinas  ■*yi,"quad  *uMin 
porci  ID  mue  prKcipiuti  nint  nun  Tuii  operaliu  divini 
KUirAGalif  Acd  operatio  diemoaum  e  permiuione  diviiu;'^ 
*nil  if  ibtae  Otiimicne  vilUgcrs  were  Jews  itid  owned 

stiKt  wbich  tbey  oughl  out  to  have  had  at  all.  See 
Tacit.  UiMl.  v,4:  Juren.  Sal.  iiv,98:  Macrub.  Hal.  ii,  4; 
.Jvwpbu*,  Ant.  iMi,6,i;  I'hilu,  0pp.  ii,  oSlj  Miiboa,  | 
Jliifci  Kamu,  rii,  i;  Talm.  Kierot.  S/utai.  foL  47,  3;  I 
ligblfoM,  Hut.  Ilti.  p.  SU  aq.i   Otbo,  ij^c.  AuA.  p. 

2.  The  wild  boar  of  the  woud  (Pia.  Ixxx,  13)  ia  tbe 
commun  Sta  icn/u  irhich  ia  frequently  met  with  in 
she  wuudy  parta  of  Palestine,  eB)wcially  in  Mount  Tabur. 
The  aUuuoR  in  the  pHalm  to  tlie  injury  Ibe  wild  buir 
iiocs  ui  the  vineyards  is  well  bunie  out  b}-  fact  "  It  is 
jMcmishiag  wbat  haroc  a  wild  boar  is  capable  of  effect- 
ing during  a  single  nigbl;  what  with  eating  and  tram-  , 
filing  DDderToot,  be  will  destroy  a  vast  quantity  of 
Rnps  "  (  Hanlev,  Ratarchri  in  Grtta,  p.  S84  ).  See 
Boia. 

BwiiMItOIl.  Aha  V.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
EplKxpal  Church,  was  hum  at  Danven,  Mass^  in  1802. 
lit  joined  the  New  England  Conference  on  trial  in 
1^1.  When  the  Providence  Conference  was  formed 
iu  ItHl,  h«  continued  on  the  dintrict  of  which  he  waa 
presiding  elder,  and  thus  bevaiue  a  member  nf  tbe  lat- 
ter Cwifertnce.  He  continual  to  labor,  with  the  ejt- 
crp(ion  uf  one  year  ( aupcmuroerarv ),  until  ISClt.  hi) 
<ieuh  taking  place  at  Munumeiii.  Mass.,  Oct.  12  of  that 
rear.  See  .WtiMrW»n/H»ii.u/ Coo/mwvi,  IWH 
Swlney.  Saxi-el  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Mi 
Kfuxnipal  Church,  South,  was  btmi  in  Weil  Feliciana 
faii.h.  La.  Of  the  cin^umslanccs  of  convenion,  etc., 
■e  have  no  particulars,  llejoinnl,  probably,  the  Mi»- 
■iMippi  (^inference  in  1856,  and  after  a  number  nf  yean 
becuM  sii)ieniumeraT7,  and  died  Aug,  14,  1809,  See 
Mu<iln  nf  Aniaal  Caafhtnea  of  the  .V.  E.  Ckur(h, 
3«il(,imp.34l. 

Bwlnnock,  nEOKfiR,  an  English  clergyman,  waa 
iiarurii(i!at  Kymble,  Bucka,  from  which  he  waa  eject- 
ilbrmicv  in  iCti2,     He  afierwardu  became 
.Isl one,' where  he  died  ill  IG79.     His  writ- 
rni  mil  ll'U  Epilomiittt  (Land.  ItiaP.Kvu; 
inatlu):— /;*i-i(fvni  .Uioii  CaUing  (in  3  pi*.  4tn:  i, 
IiiC'>:ii.l6G3;iii,llilU):-alaa.Nci'Mai<>.    See  Allih>inr, 
l>^-'f  Bril.  ami  4n>rr.  XMWr,  a.  v.;  Darling,  Vscbip. 

Bwloton,  .loMX,  an  Engliah  dii'itte  and  aiiliqiiary, 
■»  bum  ni  IT03  at  Hexlon.  Cheshire.  He  was  eilii- 
nim  It  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  was  chaplain  to  the 
^n«y  SI  l,eghom,  atHi  di«l  A[>rii  4. 1777.  keeper  of 
•^wirenitv  reomU  at  Oxford.  He  co|itrihii1ed  vnK 
(lhe  Lifr  „f  MrAamKtd  and  the  //Mft.ry  »f 
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\-  '  ori^n  dS  lhe  old  adage  "  If  it  rain  on  Sl  Swithia'a 
n    Day,  there  will  be  raiu  more  or  lew  fur  forty  auececd- 
li    ingdays."     In  theyear  865  .Sl.»wiih<ii.l)iBhiip  of  Win- 
,"    eheoicr— to  which  rank  be  wan  rai««l  by  king  EtheU 
d   wolf  lhe  Dane— waa  canonized  by  [lie  then  pope.    lie 
f    was  singular  for  hia  desire  lo  be  buried  in  Lhe  opett 
V    church-yard,  aud  not  in  the  cbaiicel  of  the  minster,  as 
■;    waa  usual  wilh  other  Lisbopa,  which  rei|ueat  waa  com- 
plied with;   but  the  muiika,  on  hia  being  canoniiedr 
taking  it  into  their  beads  Ihat  it  waa  disgraceful  for 
tlie  saint  lo  lie  in  the  open  church-yard,  resolved  U> 
remove  hia  body  iniu  the  choir,  which  was  to  have- 
been  done  with  solemn  procession  on  July  15,      It 
rained,  however,  so  violently  mi  thai  day,  anil  fiir  forty 
days  succeeding,  as  hkd  barilly  ever  been  known,  which 
made  them  set  aside  iheir  design  aa  heretical  and  blaa- 
pheoMua;  and  instead  they  erected  a  chapel  over  hi* 
grave,  at  which  many  miracles  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought.      The  value  lo  be  placed  upon  the  popular 
notion  tbst  if  it  rain   on  July  Ifi   it  wUl  do  so  for 
forty  succeeding  days  may  be  learned  from  Ibe  follow- 
ing facta  from  tbe  (ireenwicb  observatious  for  twenty 
years:  It  appears  that  Si.  Kwithin'a  Day  was  wei  in 
IMI.and  there  were  S3  rainvdays  uplu  Aug.  34;  I84l>, 
■20  rKiny  days;  1851, 13  rainy  days;  IH6B.  18  rainy  days; 
I^.  Iti  rainy  days;  and  in  1H56, 14  rainv  dav&'  In 
1842  and  folkiwing  vears  St.  Swilhin's  Dav  wasdry,  and 
the  result  was.  in  IM!,  12  rainy  daya;  1843,  1!  rainy 
daya;  1844,  SO  rsinvda}-*:  1H4C  31  rainv  davat  IH4T, 
IZrainydays:  I84X,3i  rainy  days;  184»,Zn  ra'iny  days; 
,  1850, 17  rainy  days;  1853, 19  rai'iiv  daya;  IH55. 18  rainv 
I  ilays;   1857,  14  rainy  days;  1858^  14  rainy  dai-*;  1859, 
I  is'rainy  days;  and  in  I8G0, 39  rainy  days.    Ilirse  lig- 
show  (he  superstilioii  tu  lie  fiHinded  on  a  '  " 


enly  ye. 


o  have 


r" 


fallen  upon  the  largest  number  of  <lsy 

Kurupesn  ''Ial['^  lying  Ixiween 


d'  K-alu-,  lo  tbe  .V. 

"qiido.    .Sec  Allil.OD«,  lUei.  nf  Hril.  lad  Anrr.  An- 
""Mv.;  Chalmera,  «iO|». />kY.  ».  V. 

Bwithln.  STm  an  English  eccleiuastic  of  the  9lh  cen- 
"T.  "SI  chaplain  to  king  Egbert,  and  tiiUir  to  his  nui 
l'-il>iln,ir.  by  whom  he  was  made  chancellor.  He  had 
'^  tliiri:e  uf  llie  education  of  king  Alfred,  wbrnn  be 
■"niuiinl  to  Rome.  In  832  he  was  vonseoalcil 
l«"Hi.f  Winchester.  Willum  of  Malmesbury  records 
''him  Ihat  he  was  "a  rich  treasure  of  all  virtues,  and 
iWin  which  he  took  moat  delight  were  bumility  ninl 
*«ily  lo  Ibe  poor."  The  origin  of  the  Irilwle  calkiii 
"IHn'i  pt^iice"  (ij.  V.)  haa  often  lieeii  assigned  to 
^ildn,  and  be  is  aaid  to  have  prorureil  an  act  of  the 
"itftagninte  enrnrctiig,  for  tbe  flrst  time,  the  uiii- 
'"Ml  obligation  '■(  paving  lilhcs.  Hwithin  died  Julv  ,  , 
^*«.  Set  Mrs.  Jaroowi, /.ffffnJ* '/«f  J/«m(*/K  Or- I  ( 
*MiM.  I 

BMtUn'*  Dmjr.    The  following  is  said  to  be  the   < 
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of  the  smallest  of  lh< 

45°  49'  and  47-  W  ! 

long.,  its  extreme  length  from  K.  lo  W.  being  31')  miles. 

and itsexlrentehrraibhniiirarrrnni  1411  miles,    lifaasan 

area  of  nearly  l*>,Ulll  Knglish  mil»>,  ami  \*  U ded  north 

by  tiormany.  fnmi  which  it  is  scparalvil  l>y  llic  Kbine 
and  Lake  Conaianre ;  ixi  Ilic  east  by  Austria,  the  valley 
nflhe  Kbine  and  lhe  Khsjtian  A1|b  being  tbe  dividing 
line  lietweeii  Ihn  iwo  rounlrii-s:  on  tlie  soulb  by  Italy 
and  France,  and  nti  lli«  west  by  France.  It  is  the  n»wl 
mountaiiHHis  cnuiitry  in  Euniie.lx'ingi'nvrmllhroui:!!- 
oiit  its  entire  extent  by  llic  Aljis,  wlilcli  are  gniu|>rd 
into  several  branchrs. '  'Hie  higliest  and  besi-known 
peaks  nf  the  Al)»  in  Swilzerland  an-  Mallerborii.  or 
Mont  Cervin,  Fimoer-Aarhom,  and  Jungfrau.  tt.Hit 
Itlanc  WIS  mice  inrinikd  in  lhe  nii-unlaiii"  of  Swiixrr- 
land,  but  at  ilir  cbue  <if  tlw  Fraiiro-lialinii  war  il  waa 
transferred  lo  France.  Tlie  prim-i|ial  biki-s  of  Switzer- 
land are  I.ahp  of  N'eufidiiilel.  Ijike  of  (Icneva.  Ijike 
'I'biin,  Lake  Lucent 


I-  Ithini 
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m*.     The  giacicr- 

the  great  feeders  oTiIicm;  xn-a 

IIS  and  rivt-ns  ami 

in  theiwelves  objvcis  of  gnat 

ilcre>.<  toibi'lov 

uaiure.     The  climate  of  Swiise 

laii.1  in  g..|i.-raliy  . 

at  might  l«  «x|ieclc<).  the  n-ui.i 

in  Kuro|M'-     li>  •1"'  1o"lsndx  s> 

i  vull-v-  lhe  lenii 

be   iir'-lociion.  w 

gniw  so  liixurianlly  in  Italy  ore 

lent  II.  lhe  inhal.ii 

of  ihii  rouniry.    There  are  soni 
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alluded  to  in  Roman  history  as  the  HelvetiL  In  those 
«arly  days,  not  far  from  a  century  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  sera,  they  successfully  resisted  the 
attacks  of  the  Romans.  The  CommerUaruts  of  Ceesar 
^ive  us  interesting  accounts  of  the  attempts  of  the  le- 
gions under  his  command  to  subdue  these  hardy  dwell- 
ers of  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Helvetia.  After 
many  years,  by  degrees,  the  Roman  arms  brought  these 
proud-spirited  foes  into  subjection,  and  for  several  cen- 
turies the  conquerors  held  dominion  over  the  country. 
Invasions  from  the  northern  tribes  of  Europe  laid  waste 
many  sections  of  the  land.  These  barbarians  of  the 
North  were  at  last  all  brought  under  the  power  of  the 
Franks,  and  Christianity  became  the  prevailing  faith. 
Without  tracing  the  political  history  of  Switzerland 
through  the  various  phases  through  which  it  passed 
•during  several  centuries,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  it  be- 
•came  a  federal  republic  in  1848,  and  the  people  are  now 
living  under  a  revised  constitution,  which  was  accepted 
by  them  in  the  spring  of  1874.  This  constitution  guar- 
antees to  the  inhabitants  of  the  twenty-five  cantons 
into  which  Switzerland  is  divided  those  rights  and  im- 
cnunities  which  are  found  in  all  properly  constituted 
republics.  All  citizens  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
Privileges  of  place  or  birth  have  ceased.  Absolute  lib- 
erty of  conscience  everywhere  prevails.  The  press  is 
free.  The  right  of  association  is  guaranteed,  with  the 
•exception  that  the  Jesuits  and  organizations  kindred  to 
them  are  forbidden.  The  capital  of  the  confederated 
states  is  Berne. 

II.  Rfliffioiu — Christianity  was  first  introduced  into 
Switzerland  about  A.D.  610  by  St.  Gall,  a  native  of  Ire- 
land and  pupil  of  Gdumltan.  He  was  one  of  twelve 
Irish  monks  who  labored  to  disseminate  Christianity 
throughout  Europe.  They  first  took  up  their  residence 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Zurich,  and,  burning  with  zeal,  set 
dre  to  the  pagan  temples,  casting  the  idols  into  the  lake. 
Driven  away  by  the  inhabitants,  they  settle<l  at  Bre- 
^utz,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  were  banished  from 
this  place  also,  and  all  left  for  Italy  except  St.  Gall,  who 
was  too  ill  to  be  removed.  He  repaired  to  a  sequestere^l 
ispot,  and  with  a  few  adherents  built  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Gall  in  the  canton  of  the  same  name.  After  his 
•death,  several  of  his  scholars  and  monks  from  Ireland 
•continued  his  work,  until  paganism  lost  its  bold  and  Ro- 
manism was  substituted  in  its  place. 

With  reference  to  the  Reformation,  D*Aubign^  says : 
'''From  1519  to  1526  Zurich  was  the  centre  of  the  Ref- 
•ormation,  which  was  then  entirely  German,  and  was 
propagated  in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the 
•confederation.  Between  15*26  and  1532  the  movement 
was  communicated  from  Berne;  it  was  at  once  Crerman 
and  French,  and  extended  to  the  centre  of  Switzerland, 
from  the  gorges  of  the  Jura  to  the  deepest  valleys  of  the 
Alps.  In  1532  Geneva  became  the  focus  of  the  light; 
and  the  Reformation,  which  was  here  essentially  French, 
was  established  on  the  shores  of  the  Lcman  Lake,  and 
gained  strength  in  every  quarter."  The  main  instru- 
ment in  commencing  and  carrying  forward  the  work  uf 
lieformation  in  Switzerland  was  Ulric  Zwingli  (q.  v.). 
In  1513  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
.^uagc;  and  from  1516,  when  he  began  to  expound  the 
Word  of  G«)d  as  preacher  in  the  Abbey  of  Einsiedeln, 
iCwingli  dates  the  Swiss  Reformation.  The  influence 
•«)f  the  pure  faith  was  soon  extensively  felt,  so  that,  by 
(he  year  1522,  we  find  Erasmus  estimating  *' those"  in 
the  cantons  '*  who  abhorred  the  see  of  Rome"  at  about 
t2(K).()00  persons.  Gradually  changes  in  the  mode  of 
worship  were  introduced.  In  1523  we  find  the  Council 
■of  Zurich  requiring  that  "  the  pastors  of  Zurich  should 
rest  their  discountes  on  the  words  of  Scripture  alone ;" 
the  abolition  of  images  in  churches  soon  followed ;  mar- 
riage was  no  longer  prohibited  to  the  clergy;  and  in 
1525  the  mass  was  sufiersedcd  by  the  simple  onlinance 
of  the  Lord's  supper.  In  Appenzell  the  Reformation  \ye- 
gan  about  1521,  in  Schaffhausen  about  the  same  time. 
The  sacramentarian  controversy  between  Luther  and 


Zwingli,  and  their  respective  followers,  was  detrimental 
to  the  cause  of  truth  in  both  Germany  and  Switzerland; 
and  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  the  rise  of  the 
Anabaptist  body  was  both  a  source  of  injury  and  re- 
proach. In  the  year  1527  Berne  became  professedly  a 
Reformed  canton,  and  for  mutual  security  allied  itself,  in 
1529,  with  the  canton  of  Zurich.  In  1530,  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  when  the  Lutheran  Confession  was  pre- 
sented, the  Swiss  divines  presented  another  drawn  up 
by  Bucer,  known,  from  the  four  towns  it  represented — 
namely,  Constance,  Strasburg,  Lindau,  and  Meiningen — 
as  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession.  The  two  confessions 
only  differed  as  to  the  sense  in  which  Christ  was  under- 
stood to  be  really  present  in  the  Lord's  supper.  At  this 
time,  also,  Zwingli  individually  presented  a  confession, 
to  which  we  find  Eck  replying.  The  five  Romish  can- 
tons, having  made  ample  preliminary  preparations,  de- 
termined by  force  of  arms  to  check  the  further  progress  of 
Reformed  principles  in  the  confederation.  The  French 
sympathies  of  Zwingli,  and  his  hostility  to  Charles  V, 
deprived  the  Protestant  cantons  of  German  support 
in  the  approaching  conflict  The  Protestant  cantons 
formed  a  confederacy,  and  by  a  resolution  adopted  at 
Aarau,  May  12,  1531,  instituted  a  strict  blockatle  of  the 
five  cantons.  Goaded  on  by  the  consequent  famine  and 
its  attendant  miseries,  these  last  determined  on  war, 
and  entered  the  field  on  Oct.  6  of  the  same  year,  the  first 
engagement,  taking  place  at  Cappel,  proving  most  disas- 
trous to  Zurich  and  fatal  to  Zwingli.  The  Reformation 
now  took  the  direction  of  Geneva,  its  opinions  being 
first  proclaimed  by  William  Farel  altout  1532.  He  was 
banished,  but  was  succeeded  by  Anthony  Fromment, 
who  soon  shared  the  same  fate.  The  following  year 
they  were  recalled,  and  the  bishops  fled.  In  1535  the 
Council  of  the  city  pnx^laimed  their  adherence  to  the 
Reformed  faith.  The  following  year  witnessed  the  arri- 
val of  John  Calvin,  and  on  July  20,  1539,  the  citizens 
abjured  popery  and  professed  Protestantism.  Prior  to 
this,  a  reaction  of  the  |H){)ish  and  conservative  elements 
in  the  State  led  to  such  disHensions  and  opposition  that 
Calvin  and  Farel  were  banished,  but,  nt  the  earnest  en- 
treaty of  the  citizens,  the  former  returned  in  1541. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  with  ref- 
erence to  the  theological  views  of  the  great  Genevan  Re- 
former, there  can  be  none  as  t^  his  intellectual  ability, 
and  his  wonderful  organizing  and  executive  power. 
His  legal  training  (in  early  life  he  had  studied  law) 
qualified  him  to  frame  a  civil  code  for  (ireneva,  the  good 
effects  of  which  were  apparent  in  the  improved  stale  of 
public  morals.  **  Through  his  influence,"  says  Hase, 
"  Geneva  became  a  republic  firmly  established,  govern- 
ed by  an  oligarchy,  pervaded  by  an  ecclesiastical  spirit, 
and  renowned  in  the  historv  of  the  world.     Thither  re- 

• 

sorted  all  who  during  that  age  were  {>er8ecuted  for  their 
faith,  and  it  became  the  acknowle<lged  centre  of  a  Re- 
formed Church."  See  Calvin.  For  some  years  after 
the  death  of  Calvin  (1564),  the  religious  history  of 
Switzerland  is  closely  identified  with  that  of  the  Cath- 
olic reaction  from  the  Reformation.  Hopes  which  had 
been  cherished  with  regani  to  the  rapid  progress  (»f  a 
purer  form  of  Christianity  in  Germany  and  France  and 
Switzerland  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  For 
many  years  the  Roman  Catholic  power  in  the  last  of 
these  countries  seemed  to  have  the  predominance. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  the  strife  be- 
tween the  two  great  religious  parties,  the  papists  and 
the  Protestants,  began  to  assume  a  more  open  character, 
and  in  1703  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  cantons 
took  up  arms  against  each  other.  A  civil  war  was  car- 
ried on  for  several  years.  At  last,  in  1712,  a  fierce  bat- 
tle was  fought  at  Villmergen,  and  victory  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Protestants.  The  Catholics  were  complete- 
ly routed,  and  two  thousand  of  their  number  were  left 
dead  on  the  battle-field.     See  Reformation. 

At  present,  a  majority  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Switzerland  arc  Protestants.  In  eleven  of  the  cantons 
the  Catholics  outnumber  the  IVotestants,  although  the 
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«ecBesiaMical  garemmcnt  a  in 

fonlrol  of  the  cuiional  gov«ni 

(rmpteil  to  ilo  ceruiii  things  id  ihe  ipguUiinn  uf  the  »f-  ;  even  wiih  Iht  loft  hand  uf  ■  pncticed  iwrm 

rain  of  those  over  vhoiQ  he  cLiitna  (0  exerciM  juriMliv- I  lie  Kilheretl  (inva  a  cumiiariwii  ut  i  Sam.  xx,  ti-Vi 

[iiin,  hut  hii  *cu  have  been  declared  illegal  by  the  civil    wjtb  1  Kiiip>  ii,  b.     A  Kl'>Mly  |iicture  is  tbcrr  i^rtm 

lUiborities,  and  they  are  null  anil   vniii.     The  "OM    un  of  the  munlered  mau  anil  hia  murderer,     'like  uu- 

itTAthotica"  have  obtained  paaiuFion  of  leveral  pariah    ruminate  Atna>a  actually  disembowelled  by  the  sin^'le 

-burchcs  in  three  or  four  of  tbe  cantons.     The  present  |  Mn>k»,  and  "wallowiiis"  in  his  blood  in  the  middle  of 

Tonatilution  of  SwiUerlaDd  granu  complete  and  abao-  '  the  nod — tbe  treachennu  <luab  alandinfc  over  him,  he- 

|i«le  Uberty  of  conarience  and  of  creeii.     No  one  can  in-    spatiereii  fnim  his"einll(!''tohia"iiboea"witbthe  blood 


^UT  anv  penalti 

.^.inioL*.     No  one  u  l«uno  1 

|,Eiue9  of  a  Church  to  wbieh  lii 

i..ns  have  the  riKhl  to  mainli 


(Judg.  iii,  IG 
Ezek.  xxi,  9'. 


religion! 

doei  not  belong.  Free 
mrriage  i>  compulwry, 
iia  optional  The  can- 
in  peace  and  order  be- 
tween ninerent  religioua  communiries,  and  to  prevent 
cocnachmeots  of  eccleiiaatical  authoriliea  u|)0n  the 
li^hti  of  dtiiena.  Bishops  must  receive  the  aj^woval 
ottlit  federal  government.  Liberty  of  press,  petition, 
anl  luocialioii  id  guaranteed;  but  Jesuits,  and  all  re- 
lli^oui  unlers  and  associations  which  are  afliliated  to 
ilHiD,ire  ptuhihilcd.    Of  late  yean  much  evangelizing 

Hcibodiita.  In  IM49'tlie  Uethuilixt  Episcopal  Chureh 
•TRUliMd  the  "liermany  and  Switzerland  MiHioll," 
■kidi  in  IHjii  wa«  constituted  the  (ierman  Bliision  Con- 
fttnce.wilhSwilierlandasoiieofitsdistricts.  Thelbl- 
kinng  are  iia  siaiiitics  for  I8T9 :  Number  of  preachers, 
IJ:  iucal  preachers,  Ti  Church  nteinbera,  3441;  pruba- 
iiuKn,6;a;Sunday-Bcboi>Ulli*;  Sunday-achoul  schol- 
•n,7iM;  cburchn,  17;  value  of  churthcis  *I,268,«lti. 
Thoe  ii  also  ■  Helhodisl  Iwnk  establisbmental  Bremen 
-•DditlwolngicBl  achoiil  at  ynnkfurt-vii-the-Maiti. 

iiN  Mimmrtt  rl  HararamU  publUt  par  la  Sociilt 
iBMn  li  iTA  rrtMuffit  dr  Gt^er  (Geneva,  imi-47. 
i  n>t.t:  Wibon,  //uf.  ofSicilztrliiml,  in  Lanlner*)  CiAi- 
M  CyhprJiti ;  GaiUeur,  Ln  Suiur  (ibiiL  IH55-6«.  i 
TikUn)!  lnRlifi,.S'nVzeria>id(I.ond.l»W.8vo);  Shaw, 
llHarj  „/  Jtrilsfrbiiul  (N.  Y.  1876). 

Bword,in  the  A.V.,  is  tbe  usual  rendering  of  3'^<n, 
<fcni  ifmn  S^n,  ic  liiy  icnttt),  which  was  simply  a 
Wi(iiii/>,aiitisTendeTe<]in  Joah.v,2;  Ezek.  v, 1,2. 
I'M  fmiurnt  word*  are  ns~.  reliaci,  I'sa.  xlii,  10 
(lll.«iTii»*(iis(  or  Duihreali  ("alaughtcr,"  Eiek.  xxi. 
^hTf)^,iiitaclk  (Job  xxxiii.  18 ;  xxKvi,lZ;  Joel  ii, 
*i,  >  iiri,  as  elsewhere  tendered ;  N.  T.  ijoftfaia,  a 
Mtr.er  long  and  broad  swonl  (Luke  ii,  35;  Nev.  i,  16) 
iU!,  IK:  vi,  8;  xix,  15,  11);  ebewhere  iiaxaipa,  a 
*i!W.  or  short  swiwd.     See  Ahmor. 

1.  Tic  fir«t  tnention  of  thu  principal  offensive  weap- 
<"  If  Kble  hiwory  is  in  the  narrative  of  the  massacre 
•^  Sbtchemi  when  "Sinwin  and  Le\'i  look  each  man 
tiitnini,  and  canw  upon  the  city  boldiv  attd  slew  all 
1^*  >Mie<'  (t^n.  xxxiv,  S3).     But  there'  is  an  allusion 
■"■tnbiiitlr  ijrf.ire  in  a  pasiM^^  undoubtedly  of  the  ear- 
^dsie  (Ewahl.  i,  446,  note):  tbe  expostulation  of 
UUn  with  Jacob  (tJen.  nxxi,  36).     After  this,  during 
*)■  woHint  of  the  eniHiuest  and  of  the  tnonarehy,  the 
"""lisi  of  the  awoTtI  ia  frequent,  hot  very  little  can  be 
plWl  from  the  casual  notice*  of  the  text  as  to  ita 
^ir-  »ie,  material,  or  mo<le  of  use.     Perhaps  if  any-  '  a  doubl 
linns  ■■  to  be  inferred  it  u  that  the  ckini  was  nut    used  foi 
dthH  ■  htavy  or  a  long  weapon.    That  of  Ehud  wan  j  handle 
""  " "     "   [.  eighteen  inches, " 


which  had  siwuted  from  his  victim ! 

The  eAirrb  was  carried  in  a  abeaCh  (*^7P!,  1  Sam. 
xvii,  &I;  1  Sam.  xx,  «,  only;  y^i,  1  Cbron.  xxi,  27, 
only)  slung  by  a  girdle  (1  Sam.  xxr,  13)  and  resting 
u|»n  tbe  thigh  (Psa.  xir,  3;  Judg.  iii,  16),  or  upon  the 
hl[is  (.2  Sam.  xx,  8).  "  Uirding  on  the  aword"  was  a 
symliulical  expreaniou  for  commencing  war,  the  more 
forcible  because  in  Umes  of  peace  even  the  king  in  slate 
di<l  not  wear  a  sword  (I  Kings  iii,  •H) :  and  a  similar 

viii,  lU;  1  Chron.  xxi,&).  Other  pbrasea,  derived  from 
the  cAcreA,  are,  "  to  smile  with  the  edge  (literally 
'month;'  comp.  irru^a;  and  ciimp.  'ilcvour,'  Isa.  i,  20) 
uf  the  sword"  — "slain  with  tlie  sword" —  " men  that 


lix,  6),  a 
i  (Dent. 


'e  occasionally  refeireil  tc 


There  is  no  refer«nc«  lo  tbe  malrrial 
of  which  it  was  composed  (.unless  it  be  Isa.  ii,  4 ;  Joel 
iii,  Id) ;  doublleMi  it  was  of  metal,  fnim  the  allusiuiis  to 
its  briglituess  and  "glittering"  (see  the  two  passages 
quoted  above,  aud  olhenj,  and  the  onliuarj-  word  for 
Made,  viz.  211?,  "a  flame."  From  Ibe  exprewion  (Josh. 
v,2,8)  "  aworda  of  tocli,"  A.  V.  '■sliarii  knives,"  we  may 
perhiqM  infer  that  in  early  limes  tbe  maleiial  was  flint. 


■"<  i»n»*led  under  his  garment,  and  n 
"  Iml  to  the  inference  that  it  was  shorter  tnan  usual, 
*  He  'dagKer'  of  the  A.V.  is  without  any  ground,  I 
"ilw  it  Iw  a  rendering  of  the  pi^n^ta  nf  tbe  -Sept.  I 
lolnniBSBiiining  that  Ehud's  Sword  was  shorter  than 
n  of  the  narratives  in  2  Sam.  i: 


""d  the  svoid  of  a  man  so  much  larger  than  hi 
a>  liAuA  <1  Sam.  svii.  61 ;  xxi,  9,  lU),  goes  In 
■te  Ae  ettret  was  both  a  ligbtei  and  a  shorter  w 


2.- The  Egyptian  nword  was  straight  and  short,  from 

ro  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  length,  having  generally 

double  edge,  and  tapering  lo  a  sharp  point.    It  was 

~  and  thrust.     They  had  ahui  a  dagger,  the 

hivh,  bolloweil  in  the  centre,  and  gradually 

as  lo  have    increasing  in  thickness  at  either  extremity,  wan  inlaid 

mtikel  of  that  worn  hy  llie  king  in  his  ginllewaa  fre- 

eiitly  (nrmiHiiiled  hv  one  or  two  heads  of  a  hawk,  tbe 

nbul  nf  Phrah.  or  the  Sun,  tbe  title  given  to  the 

inarchs  nf  the  Nile.     It  was  much  smallrr  than  the 

ilailewas  about  ten  or  seven  inches  in  length. 

In  breadth,  frem  one  inch  and  a  half 

inch,  towards  the  point; 


I  j  ta|)ering  gradi 
liow    total  length, 


ilh  the  111 
The  bl. 


idle,  0 


.      ,         .    Id  a  fi«l  w 
was  bronze,  thicket  in  th« 


SWORD-DANCE 


middle  than  it  ihe  «lg«fi,  and  alightly  groared  in  that 
part;  and  to  eitquiuuly  «H  the  meul  worked  that 
■ome  retain  their  plialiilitj'  aiid  apring  after  a  period  oT 
Kvenl  tboDMnd  yean,  aiid  almoM  reaemble  ueel  in 
eluiicity.  Such  ta  the  da^Ker  of  the  Derlin  cnllectinn, 
which  wa*  diKorered  in  a  Theban  tomb,  together  with 
it>  leathern  sheath.    The  handle  is  \Mti]y 


»onl»  of 


seta),  a 


nail  pi 


of  gold,  which  are  piirpmely  (hiiwn  thronj;h  suiubte 
opeiiinffn  in  the  fnmt  of  the  sheath ;  but  the  upper  ex- 
tremity consist!!  solely  of  bone,  neither  omamenteil  nor 
corcRtI  with  any  metal  casing.  Other  insliners  of 
this  have  been  finind:  and  a  dagger  in  Mr.  Salt's  ool- 
lec^on,  nnw  in  the  British  Museum,  measuring  eleven 
and  a  half  inches  in  length,  hail  the  haiHlle  fiirmed  in 
a  Bmilai  manner.  There  was  also  a  falchii>n  called 
sAupst,  or  khopik,  re»eroblin(!  in  form  aiid  name  the  ro- 
wifi  <•'  •*"?!>"■■  or  the  ArRives,  reputed  to  lie  an  Egyp- 
tian coliHiy.  It  was  more  generally  used  than  Ihe 
swonl,  being  borne  by  light-  as  well  aa  heavy-armed 
troupsi  and  ihat  it  was  a  most  efficient  weapon  is  evi- 
dent as  well  from  the  siie  and  fbrm  of  the  blaile  as  from 
its  Height,  the  back  of  this  bmnze  or  iron  blade  being 
IS  cased  with  brwu  (Wilkiitson,  Anc.  Kgfp(.  i, 


side,  BO  as  10  draw  them  out  of  the  sheath  (ni^na,  «>• 
\ivt)  l>y  pasaing  the  right  hand  in  front  of  the  body  ti> 
uke  bold  of  the  hilt  with  the  thumb  next  to  the  blade. 
The  early  Greeks  used  ■  very  short  sword.  Iphicratea, 
who  made  various  improvements  in  armor  about  B.C. 
400,  doubled  its  length.    The  Roman  sword  was  larger. 

Smith,  Diet,  of  A  ntiq.  s.  v.  "  GUdiui 
the  most  ancient  times  were  made  nf  brass  ur  copper, 
hardened  by  some  process  now  unknown ;  and  thb  eon- 
tinned  to  be  the  case  long  subsequently  with  the  Ureeka 
and  Komans,  as  well  as  among  the  Phanicians  (Killo, 
Piet.  BibU,  note  at  Nutab,  xxxi,  %). 

b.  The  award  is  the  avmbol  of  war  and  slaughter 
(Lev.  «vi,26;  Ia».«xi'v,  6;  Rev.  xix,  17, 18),  of  di- 
vine Judgment  (Deut.  xxxii,  41;  Psa.xvit,l3;  Jer.  xii, 
11;  Uev.  i,  16),  and  of  power  and  authority  (Kom.  xiii, 
4).  The  WonI  of  God  is  called  "the  sword,"  i.  e,  the 
weapon  or  instrument,  of  the  Spirit  (Eph.  vi,  IT). 


»58). 


generally  on  lamented 

ranged  to  form  both  handle  and  cruss-bat.  The  scab- 
bard or  sheath  was  elaboratelv  embossed  or  engraved 
(Layar.1,  Xiunth,  ii.  234). 


c  sceptre*,  a*  neen  on  the 
several  linns'  hesds,  ar- 


calleit  'Uvnnian  Brethren  of  Ihe  Snord.  tn  Viiil  1 
Order  nflhe  Teutonic  Knights  amalgamated  with  \\u 
and  they  together  gradually  subdueii  all  Che  terriloi 

,  surrouinling  the  (iiilf  of  Kiga.  (See  illustration  on  1 
p<«ile  page.) 

Sword  -  dance,  in  Hinduism,  is  a  religious  ilai 

I  performed  by  Ilindfl  bayaderes  •*        ' 


their 


'  great  skill.  Swords  are  fasieneil,  edge  11 
I  lung  poles,  which  are  inclined  against  1 
form  two  half-ladders.    The  bayaderes  an 


iward,  tc. 


4.  The   Greek  and   Roman   swoid  (gtiditti,  C'VdC'  form, 

poet,  aop,  fi^afoi',   a  glaive,   by  the   Latin   poeth  blades 

calleil  nuu)  had  generally  a  straight  two^dged  blade,  dancer 

rather  broad,  and  nearly  of  equal  wiilih  from  hilt  U'  unfreii 

point.     The  Greeks  and  Romans  wore  them  on  the  left  fonnaiice. 


ibying  inimitable  skill  and  grace  of  b 

ay  be  exceedingly  difficult,  the  reward  < 
is  correspondingly  great,  m  that  they  ar 
enily  enriched  by  the  receipts  from  a  ungli 


SYCAMINE 


8«ord  Brother. 
8«roids  and  I  ducal  cap  are  bk«eil  on  CliriMinaii 
(vc,  at  ihc  midnight  man,  bj  tha  pofw,  in  order  tn 
be  MD(  to  Urond  kinfm  ai  Edward  IV,  U7»i  Henry 
Vll,  1605;  HcDi;  VIII,  IMT.  The  laxt  dift  of  thio 
kind  vai  made  bf  Leo  XII  to  the  due  d'Atigoulfme  in 

Sivomistedt,  Lerdt,  I  proDiinent  mininter  ot  the 
HethodiV  EpiKxpal  Church,  wu  boni  in  Maryland 
Oci.t.1T9S.  When  eighlcpii  yean  o{  age  he  profetaed 
fniimion,  and  was  licen«eil  lo  preach  Jan.  2,  1818. 

'Ilii«  Confennce  in  Augunt.  I81S.     He  wai  ontuned 
dnmi  in  ItffiO,  and  elder  in  [822.     In  1830  he  waa  sp- 
^i/iNtA  prsBding  elder,  and  occupied  that  office  until 
t'lntti  udMant  agent  of  the  Wealem  Book  Cuncem, 
Ahci  Glling  thia  pcsition  foi  eight  yean,  he  was  elected 
Fndpil  agent  in  1844,  and  conliuoed  to  be  nucb  until    ' 
IW.wben  he  louli  a  laperannualed  relation.      Anei    ' 
ibii  ^  dtclined  rapidly  in  health,  and  died  Au^.  27,    ^ 
1^    Hr.  ^normatedt  wae  a  man  uf  vigoroue  health.    I 
■mpilniily  punctoal,   an   energetic   and    melhodical    ' 
|n«ber,  and  a  rigid  disciplinarian.     See  Mimila  o/    I 
-iiwd  CM/msBWJ,  1868,  p.  144.  ' 

Sragillia,  St.,  a  French  prelate,  waa  bom  at  Autun 
•>»«  530,  oT  *  Gallo-KonMn  family,  and  waa  rained  to 
itu  (fjacopal  aae  of  Autun  about  SCO,  being  ordained  by 
'^'TBun,  biaiiop  of  Paris.  Ilia  hnuae  was  a  kind  of 
"'wl,  where  toiny  distinguiahed  ecclesiaaticawere  ed- 
'"I'i;  and  he  founded  likewise  a  hospital,  and  adoined 
''I'tburches  of  ihe  same  cily.  He  deeply  sympathized 
"■h  ibe  conquered  Franks.  He  was  scdve  in  the  ec- 
<><MiiJcBl  affain  ot  bia  lime,  and  died  Aug.  27,  61)0. 
S"  H*ffer,  NoMT.  Hiog.  Ornfralr,  s,  v, 

Brbiils.  in  (ireek  mTtbolngi-,  was  a  muneter  who 
"Tlpitd  a  cave  on  Pamasma  and  devastated  Ihe  land 
f™i  By  the  command  of  the  oracle  a  youth  was  u, 
him,  and  the  taak  fell  br  lot  upon  Alcy- 


Sycamobe.  The  sycamine  ia  tb 
nii\  as  is  evident  from  Uinncfiridea,  Theophrai 
/>.  i,  6, 1;  10.  10 J  1.1.  4.  el c),  and  various  other  Greek 
writers  (ice  Celsius  /tttrob.  i,  •IKf).  A  form  of  the 
aame  word,  ffUEa/iqi-pa,  ii  stiU  one  of  the  namea  for 
the  malberry  ■  tree  lu  fireece  (see  Ileldreich,  Xtiit- 
ji^oHieH  (TrKvAni/iind)  [Athens,  1862],  p.  19:  "Mo- 
ms alba  L.  and  M.  Nigra  L.,  li  Mopfi,  Moiipy^o, 
and  Meiipj/a.  alio  luicnfiipv^ ;  pelaag.  niuii"  >.  In 
bis  learned  eaaay  on  the  Trra  and  fikruit  n/ihr  An- 
cinlt  (18tt5),I>r.  Daubeny  adopts  the  disiinciion  |»iinl- 
ed  out  by  Uodicua  and  confirmed  by  Kraast  iIh'  igni- 
monis  of  the  Knmsns,  the  avtviiopov  or  atiiofii^'oi  (tf 
Ai'TUiTT^i)  of  Dioscoridea,  the  aptdtiifot  Alyvtrtia  <•( 
TheopbrastuB,  ia  the  sycamore-fig,  ur  Airui  lyn-miirui 
of  modem  bouny.  On  the  other  hand,  the  owrii/iiKDc 
of  the  Greeks,  used  Nmply  and  without  the  qualilk-a- 
tion  "  Egyptian,"  Ihe  min^iqi'tn  of  Dioscoridr*,  is  ihe 
mom  of  the  Romans— our  midberry.  Dr.  Sibthorpe, 
who  travelled  aa  a  botanist  in  Greece  for  the  exjiren 
purpoae  of  identifying  the  plants  known  to  the  tireeka, 
■ays  that  in  Greece  the  white  mulberry-tree  ia  called 
fiavptiti  the  black  mulberry  -  tree,  at'Kafifvia-  Not 
only  ia  it  the  apeciea  whose  fruit  is  prized,  but  it  may 


m  of  Dioi 


who,« 


k^htlolhecave;  but,  charmed  w. 

.voitK  of  Ihe  victim,  Enrvbatus  took  the  garlaml,  wi'iit 

i°'"lk«cav(,fought  themonstet,andburlc<litdownB 

,Byo«mliio  (««criM>"C;  Vulg.  moru.)  i.  mention- 
*'  IM  only  is  tbe  Bible,  rii.  in  Luke  xvii,  li,  "  If  ye 
^  'lith  aa  a  grain  of  moalard-aeed,  ye  might  say  to 
(^■■•rcunm^^rec.  Be  thou  plucked  up,"  etc  There  ia 
■ortiioB  todonbt  that  tbe  avsaiitvoi  ia  dietinct  from 
l^nnfw^uiB  of  the  same  evangelist  (xix,  4),  at- 
i^h  we  iearii  hum  Dioacoridea  (i,  180)  that  Ihia 


SYCAMOKE 
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SYCHAR 


b«  qu«ationed  whethvr  tbe  Moral  aOm  had  round  iU 
wsy  into  those  regioiu  baton  the  introduelinn  or  Che 
•ilk-wonn  h«d  made  its  favorii*  food  an  objoci  of  oulli- 
valiiHi.  Iklieved  to  li«  >  native  of  Perwa,  the  mid- 
berry,  comnionlf  M  called,  Miirat  twfm,  \a  now  apread 
over  the  milder  regions  of  Europe,  and  is  conliiiually 
mentioned  by  tnvellera  in  tiie  lloly  LaniL  As  tlie 
mulberry-tree  ia  comnii'n,  m*  it  ia  lofty  and  afforda 
■hade,  it  i*  well  calculated  fur  ilie  illualratiun  of  the 
above  passage  of  Luke.  Kee  Tristrim,  Nat.  Ilul.  of  Ike 
BiHe,  p.  396)  Tbomion,  Laud  <md  Book,  ii,  2%.     See 

HUI-BlUtHT. 

Syoamora  ie  the  invariable  reitdering,  in  the  A.  V., 
of  the  Hsb.  riQplB,  ikikmah'  (vhich,  however,  oceura 
in  the  nng. only  in  the  Talmud, Sjleh'trA,iK,3;  the  Bi- 
ble employa  indifferently  tbe  maac  plur,  B'<S^1^,(tuk- 
nin,l  Kings  X,  27;  1  Chron.xivii,:i8;  2  Cliran.  i,IB; 
iK,37;  Isa.  ix,  lOj  Amoa  vii,  11 1  and  [he  fern.  plur. 
nSsl?V,  thikmAlh  (Paa.  Ixxviii,  47),  and  of  the  Greek 
(niEOfiufwia  (Luke  xix,4).    The  Sept.  alwaya  tranaUles 

the  Heb.  word  bv  nuiafui^c.  sycaniMf,  meaning  doubt-  UicnraiHC  Pig  and  Leat 

le™  the  Egyptian  tree,  the  ^.^p.-oc  Alyyj^ia  of  Th^    j^  ^^^^  ^^^  -^  ^^^  ,^  „^^^_  ^^_,  ^^^^  ^^^ 
onaes.  i.    j^^^^  ^^  ^^y  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  country  as  wpll  m 
Palestine  enonnoua  ijuantiiies  are  consumed.    The  » 
'   of  the  tree,  though  very  porous,  is  exceedingly  dun 


n  avtov.fy. 


able,  each  fruit,  three  or  four  days  befo 
must,  it  ia  aaiil,  be  punctured  with 
or  tlie  diiger-iiail  (comp.  Theophraitus,  De  Cai 
■ i  IIUl.PL  iv,  2,  1;  Pliny,  //,  A'.    ' " 


gathering, 

PUint.y 


ophrastuB,  whii 

180).     See  Ge 

mllller,  AUrrtkumtkimdt,  iv 

810),    The  tytmort,  or  Jt 

and  fiipov,  mulberry),  is  in  Egj'pt 

sungs,  and  in  dusters  Lke  the  arape.    To  make  it  eai-  ^,       ,  ,  ./•  ,       .    ^   , ,.      ..      , 

7."^     ....  .      °.  '      .    .  .      .  mentioued  BB  one  of  the  heaviest  of  tgypls  calam 

'  tliat  her  svcamorea  were  destroved  by  hailstoties  ( 
li,47).  The  modem  Haipha  waa  the  citv  of 
a  (S<Komi«o«,  Keland,  Patat.  p.  1024),'and 
.kil,W./W  p.  ,82).Thia-w«the  original  em-j^^^^^^^^^ 
ployment  of  the  prophet  Amoa,  aa  be  aay.  vi>,  14  ("a  „f  j^richo  thatZacfh«ua  climbed  in  oT,ler  to  get  a  a 
galherar,"  C5l2,S*pMi'i;o,v.  the  exact  icrm  employ- if  jg„,  pjg,i„g  bv  (Luke  xix,  4)i  and  at  the  bn 
e<lh}-Theophraatus).  HBaselquist(rruir.  p.260;  Lond. '  aqueduct  of  llcrod'a  Jericho  Mr.  Tristram  lately  ft 
1766)  Bays,  "The  fruit  of  this  tree  taace*  pretty  well;  ^  "a  line  olil  aycamore  lig-tree,  perhaps  a  lineal  dean 
when  quite  ripe  it  is  soft,watery,«amewhat  sweet,  with  ant,  and  nearly  the  last,  of  I  hat  into  which  Zaccl 
a  very  little  pimioit  of  an  aromatic  last*."  It  appenrn, '  climbed"  {ImkiI  ofUiarl,  p.  S09).  That  which  id  i 
however,  that  a  species  of  gall  insect  [i'l^ipt  tytomori)  I  ed  sycamore  in  North  America,  Ihe  (lecidmlal  pita 
often  spoils  much  of  Ihe  fruit.  "The  tree,"  llaasclquisl  bai/<m-tBOal  tree,  has  iio  resemblance  whatever  to 
adds,  "  is  wounded  or  cut  by  the  inhabitants  at  thv  lime  sycamore  of  the  Dible.  The  name  ia  also  applied 
it  buds,  fur  without  this  precaution,  aa  they  aay,  it  will  I  gpecies  of  tuaple  (the  Atrr  pitadn  - piataimi,  or  j 
mil  beat  fniif  (p.  Wl\  In  form  and  smell  and  inward  plaar),  which  is  much  used  by  turners  and  millwriji 
structure  it  resemblea  the  fig,  aud  hence  iu  name.  The  I  See  Mayer, /)e  ^jrimoru  (IJps.  IC1<4);  W'amekroa,  j 
id  bears  fruit  aeveral  times  in  iVoT.  -tyCDmori,  in  the  Septrt./Sr  bibl.  Lil.  xi,  224 
seHBomi.  and  is  xii,  81  sq.;  Tristram,  Xiit.  Ilitl.  of  Ihi  BUJt,  p. : 
■■         ■  iThumBon, /,iW(W«oot,  i,«aq.    See  Fiii. 

Syceas,  in  Creek  mylhok)gy,  was  on 
the  Titans  wliom,  when  Jupiter  pur>.ued 
his  mother,  Karth,  received  into  her  womb 
Bj'ctMa(lvxap in X,  A,C, I>;  but  rer. 
Iixdp  with  B;  Vulg.  Siriar;  hut  Codd. 
and  Fnld.  S^har;  .Syriac  Socar),  a  | 
named  ouly  in  John  W,  5,  as  "  a  city  of  Si 
ria  callni  Sychar,  near  the  ground  wliich 
cob  gave  tn  Joseph  hii  »>n;  and  there  wu 
wellof  Jacoli."    Sychnr  »iu  either  a  nami 

dependent  place. 

1.  The  first,  of  these  allemativea  is  nov 
most  iinivcrsallv  accepted.  In  tbe  word 
Dr.  Robinrwn  (/TiU.  H.-i.  ii,  290),  "In  n: 
quence  of  ihe  hatreil  which  existed  beli 

to  their  idolatry,  the  tuwn  of  Sichem  recei 
arooni;  the  Jewish  common  people,  the 


8yeamor«  (ncru  symnwrtu) 


Aahkelon.    {Prom  n  photograph 
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of  nickname  (perhaps  firom  "IJ^V,  shekeTf  "  falsehood/* 
apoken  of  idols  in  Hab.  ii,  18 ;  or  from  "^ISPf  shikkdr^ 
**  drunkard,**  in  alloaion  to  Isa.  xxviii,  1, 7),  such  as  the 
Jews  were  fond  of  imposing  upon  places  they  disliked ; 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  enmity  which  existed  be> 
tween  them  and  the  Samaritans,  who  possessed  Shechem 
(John  iv,  9).    It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  John  ap- 
pears always  to  use  the  expression  XfyofifvoCy  "called/' 
to  denote  a  sobriquet  or  title  borne  by  place  or  person  in 
addition  to  the  name,  or  to  attach  it  to  a  place  remote 
and  little  known.     Instances  of  the  former  practice  are 
xi,  16;  XX,  24;  xix,  13, 17 ;  of  the  latter,  xi,  54.     The 
son  of  Sirach  speaks  of  "  the  foolish  people  that  dwell 
in  Sikima**  (1,28).    See  Lightfoot,  Operas  ii,  586 ;  Lange, 
Life  of  Christy  ii,  337 ;  Uengstenberg,  On  St,  John  »r,  5. 
Jerome,  in  speaking  of  Paula's  journey,  says, "  She  pass- 
ed Sichemj  not,  as  many  erroneously  call  it,  Sichary 
which  is  now  Neapoiis**  (Epist.  ad  Eustoch,  in  0pp.  i, 
H^,  ed.  Migne).     In  his  questions  on  Genesis  he  says 
that,  according  to  Greek  and  Latin  custom,  the  Heb. 
Sick€9H  is  written  Sicima;  but  that  the  reading  Sichar 
uui  error:  he  adds  that  it  was  then  called  Neapolia 
{0pp.  ii,  1004,  ed.  Migne).    So  Adamnan  writes  to  Ar- 
Cttlf,  who  travelled  in  the  7th  century :  "  He  visited  the 
tOK-n  called  in  Hebrew  Sichem,  but  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  Sicimti^  and  now  more  usually  Sychar"  (^Early 
TntrtU,  Bohn,  p.  8).     In  the  12th  century  Phocas  says, 
**  Sichar  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Samaritans,  and  was 
afterwards  called  Neapolis**  (Reland,  Palast.  p.  1009). 
(>n  the  contrary,  Eusebius  {OnomusL  8,  v.  ^vxap  and 
AovJ^a)  says  that  Sychar  was  in  front  of  the  city  of 
Neapolis ;  and,  again,  that  it  lay  by  the  side  of  Luza, 
which  was  three  miles  from  Neapolis.     Sychem,  on  the 
(»th«r  hand,  he  places  in  the  suburbs  of  Neapolis  by  the 
tomb  of  Joseph.     The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (A.D.  333) 
dencribes  Sechtm  as  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  as 
containing  Joseph's  monument  and  plot  of  ground  (villa). 
He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  a  thousand  paces  thence 
ivas  the  place  called  Sechar.     Moreover,  had  such  a 
mckoame  been  applied  to  Shechem  so  habitually  as  its 
oocun^nce  in  John  would  seem  to  imply,  there  would  be 
some  trace  of  it  in  thoee  passages  of  the  Talmud  which 
refato  the  Samaritans,  and  in  which  every  term  of  op- 
I^riQm  and  ridicule  that  can  Ije  quoted  or  invented  is 
J^ttped  on  them.     It  may  be  affirmetl.  however,  with 
cstainty  that  neither  in  Targum  nor  Talmud  is  there 
vij  mention  of  such  a  thing.     Lightfoot  did  not  know 
''fit.   The  numerous  treatises  on  the  Samaritans  arc 
nlent  about  it,  and  recent  close  search  has  failed  to  dis- 
<»verit.    See  SiiKCiiKM. 

Bot  Jerome's  view  soon  became  the  prevailing  one, 
and  has  continue<l  to  be  so.  Robinson  adheres  strongly 
to  it;  and  in  regard  to  one  of  the  chief  objections  urged 
^  the  other  side,  that  Jacob's  well,  which  sunda  at  the 
entrance  into  the  vallev  where  Shechem  or  Nablds  is 
Mtuated,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  so 
that  a  woman  would  hardly  have  gone  so  far  to  draw 
Mttr,  since  there  was  plenty  of  g<K)d  water  near  at 
^**^,  he  thinks  that  the  town  probably  had  extensive 
^borbs  in  the  Gospel  age  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius,  and  might  have  approached  quite 
'^^  to  the  well  of  Jacob— just  as  Jerusalem  anciently 
extended  much  farther  north  and  south  than  at  the 
P^went  day  (Kesearchety  iii,  121).  Porter  takes  the 
**^  general  view,  and  says,  in  reganl  to  the  distance 
^  the  well,  that  persons  **  who  use  such  argumentr< 
l^now  little  of  the  East.  The  mere  fact  of  the  well 
haring  been  Jacob's  would  have  brought  nuniliers  to  it 
^  the  distance  been  twice  as  great.  Even  indepin- 
'^t  of  its  histor}',  some  little  superiority  in  the  quality 
^  the  water,  such  as  we  might  expect  in  a  deep  well, 
*^  have  attracted  the  Orientals,  who  are,  and  have 
■'•tya  been,  epicures  in  this  element"  {Handbook /or 
^oL  p.  342).  It  may  be  added  that  there  b  no  need 
^ apposing  this  well  to  have  been  the  one  commonly 
^ne&ted  by  the  people  of  NablAs.    The  visit  of  the 


woman  to  it  may  have  been  quite  an  occasional  one,  or 
for  some  specific  purpose. 

2.  It  has  been  thought  that  Sychar  may  be  identified 
with  the  little  village  of  Askar^  on  the  south-eastern 
declivity  of  Mount  Ebal  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  350  ; 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  206).  The  etymologj'^ 
however,  is  against  it,  and  also  the  topography.  Our 
I»rd  was  on  his  way  to  Galilee.  The  great  road  runs 
past  the  mouth  of  Wady  NablC^s.  Jacob's  well  is  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  opening ;  and  Askar  about  half 
a  mile  distant  on  the  northern  side.  The  main  mad 
passes  quite  close  to  both.  Our  Lord  sat  down  by  the 
well  while  the  disciples  tunie<l  aside  into  the  city  to 
buy  bread.  Had  Askar  been  the  city,  this  would  have 
been  unnecessary;  for  by  continuing  their  route  for  m 
short  distance  farther  they  would  have  been  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  city.  There  is,  besides,  a  copious  spring 
at  AjBkar.  In  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  ''  Pal.  Ex- 
plor.  Fund,"  for  July,  1877,  p.  149  sq.,  Lieut.  Conder 
gives  a  further  description  of  the  village  of  Askar,  and 
some  additional  reasons  for  identifying  it  with  Sychar; 
but  they  are  not  conclusive. 

Sy'ohem  (Acta  vii,  16).    See  Shbchem. 

Sy'chemite  (Judith  v,  16).     See  Shechehite. 

Sycites,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Bacchus  in  Lacedaemon,  as  having  been  the  first  to 
plant  the  fig  {avKij), 

Sydesmen  (more  properly  Synodtmen)  are  Church 
oflicers,  anciently  appointed  to  assist  the  church- war- 
dens in  making  presentments  of  ecclesiastical  offences 
at  the  bishop's  synods  or  visitations.  By  the  90th 
canon,  they  are  to  be  chosen  yearly,  in  Easter  week, 
by  the  parish  priest  and  parishioners,  if  these  can 
agree;  otherwise  they  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
ordinary  of  the  diocese.  Of  late  years  this  oflUce  has 
devolved  on  the  church  -  wardens.  The  old  English 
term  for  sydesmen  was  *' sithcondmen,"  or  "sithcund- 


men.' 

Sye'loB  (Sv^Xoc  V.  r.  'HaviiXog  and  17  <ntvodoQ\ 
a  corrupt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  i,  8)  for  Jehiel  (({.  v.)  of 
the  Heb.  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  8). 

Sye^'nd  (Heb.  Seventh,  naip ;  Sept.  ^vfjvTi ;  Vulg. 
Syene)y  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  frontier  of  Cush,  or  Ethi- 
opia. The  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  desolation  of 
Egypt  "from  Migdol  to  Seveneh,  even  unto  the  lx>rder 
of  Cush"  (xxix,  10),  and  of  its  people  being  slain  "  from 
Migdol  to  Seveneh"  (xxx,  6).  Migdol  was  on  the  east- 
em  border  [see  Migdol],  and  Seveneh  is  thus  rightly 
identified  with  the  town  of  Svene,  which  was  alwavs 
the  last  town  of  Egypt  on  the  south,  though  at  one 
time  included  in  the  nome  Nubia.  Its  ancient  Egyp- 
tian name  is  Sun  (Brugsch,  Geoyr,  Inschrift,  i,  155,  tab. 
i,  No.  55),  preserved  in  the  Coptic  Souan,  Senon,  and 
the  Arabic  Antdn.  The  modem  town  is  slightly  to 
the  north  of  the  old  site,  which  is  marked  by  an  inter- 
esting early  Arab  burial-ground,  covered  with  remark- 
able tombHtones,  having  inscri|)tion8  in  the  Cufic  char- 
acter. Champollion  suggests  the  Coptic  derivation  na 
"causative,"  and  vni-u  or  oniii,  "to  open,"  as  if  it  signi- 
fied the  opening  or  key  of  Egj'pt  {VEgypte,  i,  161- 
166).  anil  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  hieroglyphic 
name.  It  is  the  natural  boundary  of  Egypt  at  tl»e 
south  (Ptolemy,  ix,  5;  Pliny,  Hint,  Nat.  v,  10;  xii,  «: 
Strabo,  p.  787,  815),  being  situated  at  tlie  foot  of  tlie 
first  catjirnrt  on  the  Nile  (Murray,  llandlxtokfor  Ef/ypt, 
p.  463).  Sec  Jour.  Sac.  Lit,  Oct.  1851,  p.*  158.  See 
Egypt. 

Sycne  is  represented  by  the  present  Asir/in  or  />- 
SuuH,  which  exhibits  few  remains  of  the  ancient  city, 
except  some  granite  columns  of  a  comparatively  late 
date  and  the  shrine  of  a  small  temple.  This  building 
has  been  supposed  by  late  travellers  to  have  contained 
the  famous  well  of  Strabo  {(ieoy.  xvii,  p.  817),  into 
which  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun  were  rei>orte(l  to 
fall  at  the  summer  solstice — a  circumstance,  says  the 
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gcflgnpher,  thit  prorea  the  place  "(«  lie  under  the 
tropic,  the  gnomon  al  miildi;  canting  no  ■hailaii'."  Btil 
although  excavations  hare  been  carried  on  coniidera- 
bly  beluw  the  paccment,  which  has  been  turned  up  in 

aulta  have  been  obtained  than  that  this  shrine  was  a  very 
impmbable  site  Tor  tucb  an  observatory,  even  ir  it  ever 
existed;  and  that  Strabn  was  sliangely  miginformeil, 
since  the  Egyptians  themaelvea  could  never  in  his  time 
have  imagined  thii  city  to  tie  under  the  tropic ;  for  they 
"Were  1>y  no  meana  ignorant  of  astronomy,  anil  Syene 
vas,  ei'en  in  the  age  of  Hipparchus  (B.C.  140,  when 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  wai  about  23°5r  10"),  very 
far  north  of  thailiiie.  The  belief  that  Syene  was  in  the 
tropic  waa,  however,  verv  (general  in  the  time  of  the  Ko- 
mana,  and  is  nolicnl  by' Seneca,  Lucan,  Pliny,  and  oth- 
ers. But,  aa  Sir  l.G.  Williinson  reInRrk^  "a  well  would 
have  been  a  bad  kind  of  obaers'atory  if  the  sun  had  been 
really  vertical ;  and  ir  8tniba  saw  the  meridian  sun  in  a 
well,  he  might  be  sure  he  wa«  not  in  the  tropic"  (Mod. 
Egypt  and  Thrba,  ii,^S6).  The  same  writer  adda, "  Un- 
fottunatply,  the  observations  nf  the  ancient  Greek  wri- 
ten  on  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  are  not  so  saliafac- 
tory  as  might  be  wiihed;  nor  are  we  enabled,  eapecially 
aa  L^  (irange'atheory  ofthe  annual  change  of  obliquity 
being  variable  is  allowed  "    '  .  -    . . 


might  h. 


■h,  perhaps,  nrig- 
inaled  the  erruneoui  aaieTtion  of  Strabo.''  The  latitude 
«f  Aswan  is  Used  bv  Wilkinson  al  ■>*'=■  F,'  30",  and  the 
longitude  is  usually  given  as  Sl°  W. 

Bygn,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  female 
asas,  guddesB  of  justice,  who  takes  charge  of  decisions 
and  preventa  any  one  denying  anything.  She  guarded 
the  doors  of  the  palace  of  Wingolf,  so  that  foreigners 

Bykas,  Artinu  Aable;,  an  English  divine,  was 
lioni  in  London  about  1CH4.  lie  was  educated  at  St. 
Paul's  School,  and  was  admitted  to  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  1701,  taking  his  degree  of  A.B.  in 
1TO4-5andA.M.inlT0R.  After  leaving  college  he  served 
as  assistant  in  St.  Paul's  Schnol,  hut  was  collated  to  the 
vicarage  of  (lodmcrsham,  Kent,  in  1712-- ID,  by  arcli- 
bixliup  Tenison.  In  April,  1714,  he  was  instituted  tu 
the  rectory  of  Diy-Dray ton,  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  the 
August  fulluwing  resigned  the  vicarage  ortiodmeisham. 
He  waa  instituted  to  Che  rectory  of  Ksyleigh,  Essex, 
November,  1718,  and  resigned  the  living  of  Dry-Dny- 
tun.  In  December  following  he  was  appcnnted  after- 
noon preacher  of  King  Street  Chapel,  Golden  Square,  a 
chapel  of  cose  to  Su  James's,  Westminuer.  The  morn- 
ing preachenhip  becoming  vacant  in  1721,  Mr.  Sykes 
was  appointed  to  it  In  January,  lTiS-2i,  he  was  ap 
pointed  to  the  prebend  ofAlton-BorealiB,  Salisbury,  am 
three  years  after  became  precentor  of  t  lie  same  cathedral. 
He  also  received  the  following  ^ipniiitments :  aHsisunt 
preacher  at  St.  James's,  Wcstniinnlvr,  April,  1725;  dean 
of  St.  Burien,  Cornwall,  Fcbniarv,  1739;  prebendary  of 
WincbMter,Oct.l5,1740.  lie  died  Nov.  15, 1766.  His 
pHhlinhril  works  number  sixty-three,  of  which  we  no- 
tice, .In  tjioig  upon  the  Truth  «flhe  Cktvlian  Religion 
(Knaproii,  1725, 8ro'.  3d ed.  1775, Rvo) ■.—Prinri/iln and 
CaUKf.-ll-wl'Xiiluraland/lrTtiilnlK'ti'jioHimO.Svn): 
—riflibilUs  ./  iliineiM  and  RrrrUtlion  (1742,  Hvo)  :- 
Kitag-R  Surrijint  (\'iH,iS\o):—Srriplun  Doclrmt  of 
Bflnapliim  of  Man  bg  Jau>  CkritI  (1753, 8vo)  :^Piir- 
tiphnut  ami Xola  vp"n  tie  EpiitU  to  the  Htbreiit  (_li&li, 
4to).  See  Allibone, />t>t. '//tiiV.  nnd^Nwr.  AuHori, 
H.  V. ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did.  t.  v. 

Syk«B,  Oliver,  a  ministcT  of  the  Methoilist  Erda- 
copal  Church,  was  bom  at  8u(nelil,C<>nn.,  177(1,  He  wis 
converted  in  his  twenty-second  year,  and  in  IWIfi  was 
received  on  trial  into  the  Kew  York  (inference.  In 
IHIO  he  became  superannuated,  and  held  tliat  relaiiim  ' 
through  most  of  his  life.  He  died  Feb,  1 1, 1853.  He  j 
left  property,  about  62600,  tu  tho  Missionary  Society,  | 


for  the  benefit  of  the  China  Misdon.  See  Miimtm  sf 
Armaul  Can/tmoa,  1853,  p.  212. 

Sylea,  in  Greek  mythology,  wis  a  daughter  at  king 
Curinthiu  and  wife  of  Polypemon,  to  whom  she  ban 
tiiiiii,  the  pine-trse  bender,  a  notorious  robber. 

Sylena,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  tyrant  of  Auli» 
who  compelled  all  foreignen  who  eniereil  his  domiiiiuas 
to  labor  in  his  garden.  Hercules  kitlod  him,  together 
with  his  daughter  Xenodice.  Another  daughter  was 
etiucated  by  her  brother  Duaeus;  she  fell  in  luve  with 
Hercules,  and  died  of  grief  because  she  could  not  be  hia. 
He  also  loved  her  so  deeply  that  he  was  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  casdng  himself  upon  her  funeral  pyre. 

SyllSbae  enthionistJlND  (DuUa^ai  Iv^pottan- 
rni),  circular  letters  written  by  bishops  recently  installed 
to  foreign  bishops,  to  give  them  ao  account  of  their  faith 
and  orthodoxy,  that  they  might  receive  letters  of  peace 
and  cummuniuii  from  them.  See  Bingham,  Ckriit.  .-jn- 
tiq.  bk.  ii.  ch.  xii,  §  10. 

SyllfibaB,  an  abstract;  a  compendium  containing 
the  heads  of  a  lecture  ur  sermon. 

SYLLABUS  (Gr.  nuXXa^oc,  a  coUrriion,  i.  e.  enla~ 
lugaf),  Patai.,  is  the  title  given  to  the  appendix  U>  the 
encyclical  letter  issued  by  pope  Pius  1.^,  Dec.  8,  I8M. 
It  was  "a  list  of  the  principal  errors  of  the  day  pointed 
out  in  the  consistorial  allocutions,  encyclical  and  other 
apiatolical  letters  of  pope  Pius  IX,"  and  enumerating, 
under  ten  general  heads  or  sections,  eighty  of  these  er- 
rors, TheaetenaectionBOferrorsareentitletl,"L  Pan- 
theism, Naturalism,  and  Absolute  Rationalism;"  "II. 
tloderate  Rationalism;"  "III.  IndilTerentism,  'Tolera- 
tion;" "IV.  Socialism,  Commnnisoi,  Secret  Societies, 
Bible  Sodetics,  Clerico-libcral  Societies;"  "V.  Errors 
respecting  the  Church  and  bGi  Righta;"  "VI.  Eiron 
of  Civil  Society,  aa  much  in  themselves  aa  cunaidered 
in  their  relations  to  the  Church ;"  "  VII.  Errors  in  Nat- 
ural and  Christian  Morals;"  "  VIII.  Errors  as  to  Chris- 
tian Marriage;"  "IX.  Errors  regarding  the  Civil  Power 
nf  the  Sovereign  PontilT:"  "X,  Em.rs  referring  to  Mod- 
em Liberalism."  Some  of  the  specifications  under  these 
general  heads  have  respect  to  religious  freedom,  the  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State,  the  civil  contnu-t  of  mar- 
riage, education  outside  of  the  contml  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  conflict  between  the  civil  law  and 
the  spirilust  authority  of  the  Church,  the  immunities 
of  the  clergy,  the  cessation  of  the  pope's  temporal  power, 
etc.  Much  excitement  was  created  by  the  appearance 
of  this  bull  atid  syllabus,  especially  in  France;  JuIm 
Baroche,  minister  of  public  wotship,  forbidding  the  bish- 
ops to  publish  the  ayltabua  and  the  doctrinal  |iart  uf  the 
.  biilL    Elsewhere  the  civil  governments  did  not  interferti 

For  literature,  ace  Schulte,  Thr  Powr  oftht  Rmumt 
I  orrr  P.mct,  Cauntriei,  etc  (1871)  ;  Fessler,  Truf  iuhI 
Faltf  InfaUUnlil!/  of  the  Popa  (Vienna,  1871 ;  Loud, 
and  N.y.  l«75)i  Gladalone,  The  V<ilienn  Decrert  is  their 
Jieariiu,  on  VinU  A  IkgiaiCf.  ( 1874).  with  replies  by  New- 
man, Manning,  and  others. 

SylllB,  in  Creek  mythology,  was  a  nymph  beloved 
by  Apollo,  and  the  mother  by  him  of  Xeiixippua. 

SyllitnrgtW  (SiAXiirotTiyDc).  a  Greek  term  to 
designate  the  assistant  during  the  offering  of  the  Cbria- 
tian  sacrilice. 

Sylpha,  in  the  fantastic  system  of  the  ParacelNsti, 
are  the  elemental  a|iirila  of  the  air,  whu,  like  the  other 
elemental  siririts,  holrl  an  intermediate  place  between 

move  alnut,  beget  children,  and  arc  subject  to  inlinDi- 
ties  like  men;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  resemble 
spirila  in  being  more  nimble  and  swilt  in  their  motions, 
while  their  bodies  are  more  diaphanous  than  those  of 
the  hutnan  race.  They  also  surpass  the  latter  in  their 
knowledge  both  of  the  present  and  the  future,  but  hare 
no  soul;  and  when  they  die,  nothing  is  left.  In  form 
they  are  ruder,  taller,  and  Urunger  than  men,  but  stand 
nearest  to  them  of  all  the  elemental  spirits,  and  aa  « 
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4a>nsequence  hold  intercourse  with  human  creatures,  peror  Henry  III  held,  in  December,  1046,  a  council  at 

When  they  have  children  by  marriage  with  mortals,  Sutri,  when  the   three  popes  were   all  deposed,  and 

Alie  children  ha%'e  souls,  and  belong  to  the  human  race.  Clement  II  was  elected.     8ee  Pope. 

Oriffinallv  masculine,  they  have  come,  probably  by  the  a«i««««.^«««  •    .»                 r           j        «•         l 

^v        1-*  »•       e      »    .    I           -J      A      r    *•  •  Sylvestriana  is  the  name  of  an  order  of  monka 

i^tberealizationofpoeta,  to  be  considered  as  feminme.  f«..„.i«.i  i  „  c.  i ..  »     t^        i     •      u           i        '     ,\2Z 

*       ^  foundeil  by  Sylvester  Gozzoloni,  who  was  bom  m  1170 

Sylvester  Gozzolonl     See  Sylvkstrians.  (or  1177)  at  Osimo,  in  the  Papal  Sutes.     He  was  edu- 
Sylvester  I,  pope,  was  bom  in  Rome  about  the  cated  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  and  received  a  canonry  at 
r  270,  and  was  the  son  of  Kutinus  and  St,  Justa.  Osimo,  which  he  renounced  about  1217,  in  order  to  de- 
thirty  years  of  age  he  is  said  to  have  been  onlained  vote  himself  in  solitude  to  a  contemplative  life  of  ascet- 
l^y  bitfhop  (pope)  Marcellinus,  and  on  Jan.  81,  314,  he  icism.     I'upils  and  followers  gathered  about  him,  with 
«vas  chosen  to  succeed  Melchides  in  the  pontificate.    His  whom  he  founded  a  monastery  in  1231  on  Mount  Fano, 
^udministration  is  celebrateti  for  the  Council  of  Nicasa  in  which  the  Benedictine  mlu  was  adopted,  coupled  with 
^q.  v.),  held  in  325,  which,  however,  Sylvester  did  not  a  vow  of  rigid  poverty.     Innocent  IV  confirmed  the 
^^tteiid,  on  account  of  his  infirmities;  and  he  was  repre-  foundation  (1247),  and  the  order  spread,  particularly  in 
^»«nted  by  two  pnesta,  called  (vuy  and  Vincent,  while  Umbria,  Tuscany,  and  Ancona.    It  was  united  with  that 
-<>BttB,  bishop  of  Cordova,  presided  in  his  name.     He  is  of  Vallambrosa  in  1662,  but  again  separated  from  it  in 
4  he  author  of  several  rules  to  the  clergy.     The  account  1681,  and  was  endowed  with  new  constitutions  by  Alex- 
^vcnofthedonation  tohimof  the  cityofRomeby  Con-  ander  VIII  (1690),  which  provided  for  the  celebration 
tftantiue  is  wholly  apocryphal.     He  died  in  Kome,  Dec  of  matins  at  night,  for  reciprocal  and  also  self-inflicted 
31,336,  and  was  succeeded  by  Maircus.  flagellations  on  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  in  Advent 
Sylveater  II,  one  of  the   most  learned  of  the  «> J  Le"t,  and  for  alitincnce  from  the  use  of  flesh,  milk, 
fwdiieval  popes,  originally  called  Gerbert,  was  bom  at  *"^  ^^f^  <>"  ^^^'y  ^"*1»>'  *"^  ^^'^^Y  ^'hurch  festival. 
Aurillac,  in  Auvergne,  early  in  the  10th  centur\-.    He  ^  considerable  number  of  convents,  of  nuns  as  well  as 
WIS  educated  in  the  monastery  of  his  native  village,  ™"nks,  belonged  to  this  order  in  its  flourishing  period; 
imt  went  eariv  to  Spain,  where  he  leameil  mathemat-  ^^^  >^  "  ""^  msigniticant.     Leo  XII  punwsed  to  dis- 
i«,  «id  afterwards  to  Rome.     He  was  appoint«?<l  abbot  ^^^'<^  ^*>«  «"^**«*"  *»^  mcoqwrate  its  members  with  other 
oftheMonasterv  of  Bobbio. where  he  taught  with  much  organizations;  but  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  preserved 
<lirtinction  andsiiccess.     At  a  Uter  period  he  went  to  ^  °"*'  ^*'"®-    ^^  ^'^^^  ^^  female  Sylvestrians  exists  in 
Oermanv  as  preceptor  of  the  young  prince  Otho,  after-  ^^rugiA.     The  direction  of  the  order  is  pUced  in  the 
wards  (jiho  II,  and  ultimatelv  became  secretary  to  the  ***"^  ^^  *  general  and  a  procurator-general,  the  former 
archbishop  of  Kheims,  and  director  of  the  cathedral  ^"»e  chosen  for  four  and  the  latter  for  three  yean. 
achool  which  became  eminent  under  his  care.     The  '^^^^  ^**^»'  "  comiwseil  of  a  gown,  scapuUrj-,  cowl,  and 
archbishop  having  been  deposed,  Svlvestor  was  elected  "»anlle;  its  color  is  dark  brown.     The  general  wears 
to  the  archbishopric;  but  he  was  afterwards  set  aside,  ^'*<*^<^'»  *"^  »**  privileged  to  bear  the  pontificalia  (q.  v.). 
the  deposition  of  his  predecessor  having  been  declare<l  Herzog,  RfAtl-tncyklop,  s.  v. 

ioTalid.    In  the  year  908,  however,  he  was  appointed  Symsethis,  in  (4roek  mythology,  was  a  Trinacrian 

archbishop  of  Kavenna,  whence  he  was  calle<l  to  the  nymph,  goddess  of  the  river  of  the  like  name,  beloved 

pontifical  throne,  April  2, 999,  as  the  successor  of  (ireg-  of  Fauiius,  to  whom  she  bore  Acis. 

«yV.    He  renounce<l  the  liberal  tendencies  of  his  ear-  o,,.«i,^i /r    -.    *         i  j'w     ^   ji        j     *i      • 

l«ry«m,  confirmed  the  judgment  of  John  XV  with  ,    Symbol  (from  »,,j,  and  ^aXX.,,roMrjnrroj^rt5r,  i.e. 

«priTthe  Svnod  of  Kheims  and  establUhe^l  Amulph  ^>  ,T.' '?•   °\.    ^-            "-"Pf"'''"™-  «  "B"  or 

i«hUcchb«h;pric;  convened.  ......Klin  1001  atRome,  represcntato.  of  «.raeth.nKmoral.b.v  he  figures  or  prop- 

bich  place.1  the  Convent  of  (iandersheim  nnder  the  "'"*  "'  "''f™' t'''"«»-  .  "™'^«  »'■"''"'»  "«  <>f  vanous 


»UylS,i003,andwa«  .acceed«l  bv  John  XVIII.     He  •V'^'Vy  (Edmb.  1853);  F.irbaim  Tm>>.  of  Scrip,., 

-^.  '        1  ..    f*    u-  IT  /^rt/. am/ /or.  A ra/i. /ft r.  184it, p. 395.   ^)ec  Symbolism. 

*»  a  man  of  rare  acquirements  for  his  age.     He  was  ^  * 

tnadept  in  mathematics  and  in  practical  mechanics  and        SYMBOL  ((ir.  2»''/i/ioXo»',  sign^  1okcn\  a  title  an- 

«rom«ny,  in  which  departments  his  attainments  ac-  ciently  given    to  the  Apostles'  Creed  ( Cyprian,  Ep, 

<l«ii*dfor  him,  among  his  contemporaries,  the  evil  repu-  76;  Hutinus,  l>e  ifymbolo ;  Augustine,  Ih  Fidt  tt  Sj/m- 

tation  of  a  magician.     He  is  also  believed  to  have  been  f^lo:  and  Hilary,  />  7W«.  cup.  xii).     The  ecclesias- 

««quainted  with  Greek,  and  perhaps  with  Arabic.     Of  tical  origin  of  the  term  is  much  dii*puted.  but  its  most 

*ll  his  worksj  which  were  numerous,  his  letters  (printed  pn>bable  meaning  was  that  of  a  contract,  or  bond  of 

•jy  DnOhesne  in  the //M^orw»w«//>a«<y)  have  at  tract-  our  faith.     One  rea^Mm  f<»r  the  name  derives  it  from  a 

«d  nwst  notice, from  their  bearing  on  the  history  of  an  Greek  word  signifying  a  throwing  or  casting  together, 

****we  period.     His  literary  remains  have  l)een  pub-  «"»d  alleges  that  the  apOHtlcs  eacli  contributed  an  article 

li«htd  by  Masson  and  others,  more  recently  by  Pertz,  to  form  the  Crce<l,  putting  their  joint  opinion  or  counsel 

though  not  complete.      See  Richeri  Hint,  Lib.  »r,  in  ii»  an  abridge<l  Hha})e.      The  other  is  the  opinion  that 

^Wi.  Mmnrn,  Germ,  Huitorica  Script,  (Hanov.  1838),  this  Creed  was  used  in  times  of  persecution  as  a  watch- 

toffl-iii;  Mabillon,  Vet,Analecta  (Paris,  1723), p.  102 sq.;  word  or  mark  whereby  Christians  (like  soldiers  in  the 

^^'^(Jtrbert  od,  Paptd  Sylvester  II  u,  sein  Jnhrhundert  army)  were  distinguished  fn»m  all  others. 
Owona,  1837).    See  also  Budinger  on  the  scientific  and        The  term  symbol,  importing  an  emblem  or  sensible 

P'>l>tical  importance  of  Gerbcrt  (CJasscl,  1851);  Herzog,  representation,  is  also  applied  in  the  holy  eucharist  to 

^wtotytfop.  8.  v.;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  (i^nerale,  s.  v.  the  sacred  elements,  which  there  set  forth  the  body  and 

Sylvester  in,  antipope,  was  bom  in  Rome,  May  *'^^^*  of  Christ. 


1)1^;  and  while  known  as  John,  bishop  of  Sabina,  he 
^**  aet  on  the  fiontifical  throne  through  the  influence 
<^  the  consul  Ptolemieus,  in  place  of  the  juvenile  Rone- 


Symbolical  Books.    This  title  designates  the 
public  confessions  of  faith  of  the  different  Christian 
^  churches  or  denominations;  in  other  words,  the  writ- 

"*J^IX,irho  had  been  expelled  for  his  vices.  Sylvester  ings  in  which  an  ecclesiastical  communion  publishes  to 
'^Hjned  but  three  months,  when  the  counts  of  Frascati  the  world  the  tenets  that  bind  together  its  memlxTs 
[**knp  arms  to  replace  Benedict.  The  latter,  seeing  and  distinguish  it  from  other  communions  of  l)elievers 
°*  *as  despised  by  the  clergy,  sold  the  tiara  to  John  or  unbelievers.  For  the  idni  of  a  symbol  we  refer  to 
^''itian,  whom  he  crowned  as  Gregor}'  VI.    The  em-   the  article  Symbolics. 
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The  only  symbol  which  finds  universal  acceptance  in 
the  Church  is  the  Apostles'  Creed.  As  the  Church  creed 
KQT  i^oxh^i  it  is  distinguished  from  the  Scriptures  upon 
which  it  is  based,  but  also,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
private  writings  and  confessions  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Church,  however  greatly  the  latter  may  be  esteemed. 
The  later  symbolical  books  differ  from  the  briefer  sym- 
bolical ybrmu^*,  which  alone  served  the  purposes  of  the 
Church  before  the  Keformaticui,  in  being  more  extensive 
and  detailed,  and  in  constituting  the  confessions  of  par- 
ticular churches  only  (symbola  particvUiria)^  while  the 
great  creeds  (Apostles',  Nicene,  Athanasian)  have  oecu- 
menical value.  The  phrase  Libri  Symbolici  originated 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  was  first  applied  to  its  own 
confessional  writings  when  they  appeared  in  the  Book 
of  Con^rd;  but  its  use  extended,  and  has  long  been 
current  in  all  the  churches  and  sects  of  Christendom. 

Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  with 
reference  to  the  importance  and  value  of  symbolical 
writings.  The  Church  of  Komc  regards  the  symbol  as 
the  immovable  and  unchangeable  rule  of  faith,  and 
therefore  as  the  binding  norm  of  doctrine.  This  docs 
not,  according  to  Thomas  Aquinas  (^Sumimi  TheoL  ii,  2, 
1,  9),  detract  from  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Script- 
ures, because  the  symbol  is  merely  an  extract  from 
Scripture.  In  substance  there  is  but  one  symbol ;  each 
additional  formula  is  simply  an  exiK)sition  and  closer 
determination  of  the  original  creed.  Variations  are  to 
be  understood  as  different  aspects  of  tlie  truth,  assumed 
in  view  of  the  varying  oppositions  it  has  to  encounter. 
The  Church  is  accordingly  competent  to  formulate  a 
new  symbol  for  the  exposition  of  the  truth,  though  not 
to  set  aside,  or  even  to  alter,  the  traditional  creed  (Thom. 
A(piinas,  vt  sup.). 

The  Church  of  the  Reformation  asserted  the  sole  au- 
thority of  Holy  Scripture  in  matters  of  doctrine;  and  al- 
though it  received  the  wcumenical  symbols,  it  deter- 
mined their  character  as  being  testimotmt  Jitlei  simply, 
i.  e.  testimonies  certifying  ttie  understanding  of  the 
Word  of  God  current  in  the  Church  at  a  given  time. 
The  worth  of  confessions  is  accordingly  ma<le  to  de|)end 
on  their  agreement  with  the  Scriptures,  and  they  may 
be  altered  and  improved.  The  author  of  the  .4  ugusUiiui 
repeatedly  undertook  a  thorough  revision  of  his  work ; 
Luther  did  the  same  with  the  Smalcald  A  rticUs ;  and 
the  evangelical  estates  not  only  approved  of  Melanc- 
thon's  Variata^  but  in  1537  directed  their  theologians 
at  the  Convention  of  Smalcald  to  revise  the  confession. 
The  beginnings  of  an  obligatory  support  of  the  confes- 
sion are,  however,  apparent  at  an  early  day.  Subscrip- 
tion to  the  Auffshurtf  Confession  was  occasionally  re- 
quired during  the  fourth  decade  of  the  16th  century, 
and  in  1533  the  theological  faculty  of  Wittenberg  were 
required  by  statute  to  teach  sound  doctrine  as  contained 
in  the  ancient  creeds  and  the  A  ugsburg  Confession,  A 
growhig  dis|K>sition  to  insist  on  uniformity  of  teaching 
became  manifest,  and  it  was  this  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Osiandrian  Controversies  (<j.  v.).  In  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  the  various  corpora  doctrines  began  to  ap- 
pear: in  1560  the  Corpus  Doctr,  Philijtpicum;  in  1561 
the  C.  D.  Pomeranicum;  in  1567  the  C  />.  Pruthenicum, 
etc.  The  conclusion  was  made  in  1576  with  the  For- 
mula of  Concord  (q.  v.),  and  this  names  the  writings 
to  which  symbolical  authority  is  given  by  reason  of  a 
unanimous  approval  of  their  teachings,  and  is  itself  in- 
cluded among  them.  A  rigid  subscription  was  demand- 
ed in  the  countries  where  these  writings  were  received 
by  the  civil  government.  The  dispute  with  Calixtus 
(q.  V.)  led  the  Lutheran  theologians  to  postulate  a  me- 
diate inspiration,  and  consequently  a  divine  authorit}', 
for  theaymbolical  books;  but  the  distinction  between  the 
canon  of  Scripture  and  such  standanis  is  nevertheless 
constantly  preserved  in  word,  if  not  always  in  fact.  In 
reality,  the  symbolical  books  were  regarded  as  a  Kavwv 
r^i'  iricTTHoQ  throughout  the  17th  century  side  by  side 
with  the  Scriptures,  inasmuch  as  the  faith  was  grounded 
directly  on  the  symbol  rather  than  on  the  Bible. 


The  Reformed  churches  have  produced  no  written 
symbol  which  has  formal  authority  over  them  all;  but 
they  have  cherished  a  very  definite  conviction  of  con- 
fessional unity  among  them,  as  may  appear  from  the 
fact  that  the  different  Reformed  confessions,  and  partic- 
ularly the  more  important  of  them,  tlie  Helcetica,  GalU-- 
camif  ScoticGf  BelgicOy  etc,  are  received  in  all  such 
churches  as  embodiments  of  the  pure  type  of  doctrine, 
and  from  the  further  fact  that  the  members  of  a  Church 
holding  to  one  of  these  confessions  may  pass  beyond  the 
territory  within  which  such  confession  has  authority, 
but  cannot  pass  from  one  confession  to  another  by  join- 
ing a  Church  which  adheres  to  another  of  the  Reformed 
confessions.  All  such  persons  are  regarded  simply  a» 
members  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  number  of  Re- 
formed symbols  was  influential  also  in  directing  atten- 
tion upon  their  substance  rather  than  upon  the  formu- 
lated letter,  it  being  conceded  that  with  resi)ect  to  the 
latter  the  confession  is  not  infallible  and  incapable  of 
further  improvement.  Such  changes,  however,  are  not 
to  be  needlessly  undertaken,  nor  may  individuals  sub- 
ject the  confessional  standards  at  will  to  experiments  in 
the  interests  of  noveltv.  Great  care  has  ever  been  ex- 
ercised  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  confessional  sj'ra- 
bols,  in  some  instances  carried  to  the  extent  of  requiring 
the  subscription  of  the  clergy  and  the  officers  of  state  to 
doctrinal  standards  settled  by  law.  (Basle  and  (leneva 
even  required  such  subscription  of  the  body  of  their  citi- 
zens. The  Reformed  Chnrcli  of  East  Friesland  alone 
never  re(]uired  subscription  to  its  symboL")  The  17th 
century  produced  symbols  in  this  body  also,  e.  g.  the 
Canons  of  Dort  and  the  Ilehetic  Consensus^  both  of 
which  go  beyond  even  the  Formula  of  Concord  in 
scholastic  rigidness.  The  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury saw  a  reaction,  however;  Spener  already  ventured 
to  doubt  the  necessity  of  symbols,  since  tlie  Church  had 
so  long  existed  with<nit  them,  and  expressed  his  dissent 
from  tlie  doctrine  of  their  inspiration  and  infallibility. 
A  century  afterwards  it  was  conceded  that  obligation  to 
adhere  to  the  svmbol  holds  only  with  reference  to  ea- 
sentials;  and  a  majority  of  critics  asserted  that  the  un- 
essential, not  directly  religious  and  merely  theological^ 
which  deserves  no  place  at  all  in  a  creed,  was  greatly  in 
excess  over  that  which  is  reallv  essential.  The  conflict 
with  rationalism  caused  manv  modifications  in  the  views 
of  the  churches;  but  subscription  to  the  creed  was  gen- 
erally insisted  on,  though  the  obligation  thus  assumed 
was  often  but  lightly  felt.  In  the  present  period,  the 
reaction  against  rationalism  has  occasioned  a  revival 
of  17th-century  confessionalism  in  many  quarters:  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  liberal  tendency  requires  a  break- 
ing-away  from  the  authority  of  symbols  as  being 
simply  monuments  of  the  faith  of  our  fathers  and  evi- 
dences of  former  conquests,  and  also  as  being  adverse 
to  the  genius  of  Protestantism.  Sec  Confession  of 
Faith. 

The  abstract  right  of  the  Church  to  require  submis- 
sion to  its  standards  is  evident,  but  it  is  a  question 
which  must  be  answered,  May  the  Pnotestant  Church 
assert  that  right,  and,  if  it  may,  then  to  what  extent? 
It  is  evident  that  the  more  recent  symbols,  as  being 
more  restrictive  and  separative  in  character  than  the 
older  confessions  and  cree^ls,  are  of  inferior  authority. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  spirit  and  substance  of  a  confes- 
sion have  greater  importance  than  attaches  to  the  form 
or  letter.  Neither  the  Aur/sburg  Confession  nor  the 
Hevltlbcrg  Catechism  constitutes  the  Protestant  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  and  must  be  regarded  simply  as  essays 
towards  formulating  the  body  of  Protestant  doctrine, 
which  may  be  tested  bj'  criticism  and  revised.  Doctri- 
nal purity  in  the  concrete  is,  after  all,  a  relative  thing, 
and  the  Church  is  under  the  necessity  of  persisting  in 
the  work  of  grounding  its  teachings  more  solidly  on  the 
Word  of  God  and  of  developing  them  further  towards 
their  ultimate  consummation.  A  distinction  must  ac<> 
cordingly  be  admitted  between  heterodoxy  of  a  more  or 
less  serious  type,  which  consists  in  departing  in  some 
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liointA  from  the  accepted  standartls  of  a  Churoli.  and 
hereby,  which  removes  the  fouudations  and  destrovA  tlie 
faith  itself.     It  is  none  the  leu  certain,  however,  that 
TrrrfeMantism  requires  an  inner  unity  and  a  durable 
liasiii  of  character.     Every  8tep  of  its  progress  roust  be 
in  harmony  with  its  fundamental  principles,  which  are 
laid  down  in  the  confessions  formuUteil  bv  its  founders. 
Tbojte  symbols  attest  a  faith  which  belongs  equally  to 
<iur  fathers  and  to  us.     The  liberty  of  teaching^  more- 
over, needs  to  be  guarde<l,  lest  it  degenerate  into  license 
and  anarch V  contrary*  to  the  Wortl  of  Gixl  and  the  order 
tiflhe  Church.     Protestantism  certainly  has  the  right 
to  protect  its  tnith  against  neologizing  antichristianity, 
and  also  against  un-Protestant  Uomanism— in  a  woi^, 
against  manifvst  perversion.     The  subscription  to  sym- 
briLi  required  of  its  accredited  teachers  can  hardly,  how- 
ever, be  without  conditions.     Perhaps  the  utmost  ex- 
tent to  which  such  rerjuirement  should  l)c  pressed  is  a 
cnitlial  acceptance  of  principles  upon  which  the  confes- 
sions arc  boscfl,  leaving  particulars  to  be  determined  by 
the  cuuscience  of  the  subsiTiber.    In  any  case,  the  sym- 
bol arc  entitle<l  to  respect  8o  far  as  to  make  them  the 
Mbject  of  earnest  and  loving  study,  and  to  protect  them 
agiinftt  abuse  from  professeil  adherents. 

Utera/urf. — Early  Pn>testant  writers  have  no  sepa- 
rate locv*  for  symbolical  books,  and  but  few  treat  of  i  hem 
even  incidentally  (see  Hasc,  I/utterw  Bedirir,  p.  116, 
no<e  1 ).     Among  later  doctrinal  writers,  see  T  west  en 
(1826),  i,  50  8*4.;  Ilase  (.-W  ed.  1«42),  p.  498  scj.;  Mar- 
ten^n,  p.  74  «i\.     Controversial  writings  arc  partially 
given  in  IJase,  ut  tup.     A  comprehensive  monograph  is 
Juhannsen's  IViweMchnftl.  t/,  hi*f,  Unters,  iib.  d,  Itirht- 
MOfiitjktit  d,  VerpHicht.  hm/*  fymh,  Jiiicher,  etc.  (Altona, 
1K13).    See  also   itL  Avfantff  dfs  Symht^lzH'fmgs^  etc. 
(Uips.  1R47);  Matthes,  *l>r]y/tftcA«MA?  SymMik  (ibid. 
lM3),p.2  sq.;  Schenkel,  Ur^prungl.  Wrhaltn.d,  Kirch f 
:iM  Stattt^  in  the  Stud,  u,  KHt,  18,')0,  ii,  4.'i4  sq. ;  Hiifliug, 
Iff  Humb.  Satuniy  AVtvjviVn/f,  Avctoritateytt  i'gu  (Krl. 
1835);  Bretschneidcr,  Vnzuliufiffkeit  d.  Sjfmhtdzvauii*^ 
*tc.  (Uips.  1841) ;  Hudelbach,  Einl.  in  d.  A  vgnh.  f'nn/rM- 
fvm,th\  (Dresd.  1841);  Sartorius,  A'oMtr.  u,  Verhindl. 
iHrrhi  aUinfMVJthfkinntuiiUie  (Stuttg.  1845);  S<hlei<T- 
BMchfir,  Ktffetdi,  Werth  .  ,  .  rf.  *gmb.  Hucher^  in  Iff/.  A  lin. 
ffrtnkf.  1«10).  p.  385  sq.;  id.  St-ndschr,  an  r.  Colin  it. 
''<^«/:,  in  the  »S7ii//.  m.  Krif.  IKJl,  i,  3  sq. ;  itl.  rrakt. 
TkftJiuji,^  p.  r»2*2  s<j. ;    I>e  Wette,  Lehrfinheit  d.  ermi. 
AW,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1831,  ii,  221  8f|.;  nimann, 
^M.h'rrhL  Awffl.  etc.,  in  the  Stud.  v.  Krit.  1840,  ii; 
^lH»n*r,  hifi  Prim-ip.  u,  fakt.  Strlluvg  d.  fchweiz.-ref, 
A'tfc4^, etc.,  in  the  Vfrhawll. d. srhwriz. PreditferfftgtUsch. 
^*  StjJalUfi,  1844  ;  IHf-  fjftffnir.  Krisi*  d.  kirchl.  /^bfnf, 
«<'.t<ioit.  1854):    Petri.  HtUucht.  d.  gfdt.  Dtnhchrij}, 
"'^•(Hanov.  1854);  Erkldrunq  der  Dfnk«chr,  ((iiitt. 
^^)\  Nilzsch,  Prakt.  Theol.  \! 

Among  efUtions  of  Lutheran  symbolical  writings, 
th«e  of  Kechenberg,  Concordia,  etc.  (Lii>s.  IfiTH,  8vo, 
ind  often;  last  ed.  175«»>,and  of  Hase,  Libri  Sumb.  Kcri. 
'''■•  ptc.  (ibitL  1837),  de8er\-e  mention.  The  Reformed 
tj'tfewons  have  not  been  gathered  into  a  single  coll<*c- 
hon,  the  best  and  most  complete  collection  lieing  that 
of  Xiemeyer,  CoUect.  Conf.  in  Keel.  lief.  PuUirot.  (ibid. 
IWO),  cum  A|if>end.  Other  collections  are  by  Augusti 
(KlbeifeU,  1827),  (German  by  Mess  (Neuwied,  1828, 
l^J.  2  pts.;  comp.  Schweizer,  Rpf.  Gltmbenil.  i,  122), 
»nd  Hq)pe,  B^kentUnifWchrifien  d,  rff.  Kirchen  J>eut*chl. 
(Elbwfeld,  1800).  The  Libri  Symbolici  Kcri.  linmano^ 
(^otkolicm  were  edited  by  Danz  (Vimar.  1836)  and 
S^ieilwolf  et  Klener  (Gfitt,  1837  sq.);  the  LibH  Symb. 
f'^^OrienttiliM  by  Kimmel  (Jena,  1843;  cum  Append. 
»l*L  IWO).  For  the  symbolical  books  and  writings  of 
pttticnlar  churches  and  denominations,  see  the  respec- 
^f*  trticlea. — IIerz(»g,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Symbolics.  The  meaning  of  this  term  will  vary 
^h  that  assigned  to  the  original  word  from  which  it 
^  derived :  ovft^Xov  (from  <Fv/i/3dXXf tv)  has  a  pri- 
^^  reference  to  the  fitting-together  of  two  separate 
"^'iMMf  e.  g.  the  parts  of  a  ring  or  of  other  "  tessera  hos- 


pitalitatis.'*  £i'/i/3oXov  (related  to  trrfpa)  next  came  te 
denote  every  mark  or  sign  by  which  the  connection  of 
individuals  to  a  whole,  o.  g.  a  coqM>ration  or  association, 
might  lx>  indicated.  Such  were  the  badges  which  se- 
cured admission  to  a  bantjuot,  the  *' tessera  niilitaris,*' 
the  Hag,  the  password,  etc.  In  lime,  %\hatever  might 
be  employed  to  illustrate  abstract  or  suiK'rscnsual  ideas 
to  the  senses  came  to  be  terme<t  a  svuiImiI.  and  tlii.**  mav 
be  regarded  the  current  meaning  of  the  wi»ril  lo-dny. 
As  (Uiristianity,  like  all  religions,  has  its  syndM>K  it  is 
as  proper  to  S|)eak  of  Christinn  *t/mMirs  as  of  heathen 
(or  ancient).  A  rich  symlsiliMm  runs  through  the  whole 
of  Christian  liturgies,  e.  g.  the  symlKdisni  of  the  cross, 
etc.;  but  in  the  organism  of  theological  study  the  term 
ttymlKilu'»  has  no  reference  to  such  symbols.  The  refer- 
ence is  rather  to  the  formulated  and  written  cimfviniout 
of  the  Church,  which,  more  than  any  Uidge,  are  suited 
to  indicate  the  union  of  individuals  in  one  and  the  same 
ecclesiastical  organization.  Of  tliese  symbols  the  most 
ancient  are  baptismal  confessions,  from  which  the  Sym- 
botnm  Apostoliciim  was  developt'd.  which  forms  the  ral- 
lying-|H)int  of  all  who  are  adherents  of  Christianity. 
Heretical  tendencies  afterwards  comfM'lled  the  ('hurch 
to  formulate  the  great  cn*eds— the  Nicene.  the  Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan,' and  the  so-caHcd  Athanasian  —  in 
which  the  marks  of  orthodoxy  were  <leterinined  and 
made  prominent;  and.  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  so- 
called  oFCumenicitl  tymlndft,  oXhiW  minor  creeds  and  con- 
fessions were  called  into  being  by  the  force  of  events 
from  time  to  time. 

The  rise  of  Protestantism  furnished  a  new  class  of 
symliols  which  were  intended  to  serve  as  marks  of  dis- 
tinction l>etween  the  old  papal  and  the  new  evangelical 
churches.  Of  these  the  first  was  the  A  ugnburg  Couj'ts- 
Mon  (q.  V.)  of  15i)0,  and  the  supplementary  symbolical 
books  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  cUtsiiig  with  the  Hook 
of  Concord  in  1580.  The  Keforme<l  churches  framed 
distinct  symbols  of  their  own— the  Zin'ttglian,  the  T*" 
trofuditunn^  etc.  <  >f  this  class  the  Thirty-nine  A  rticUs 
of  the  Church  (►f  England,  the  I/tidtlbtrg  Calt-chifm, 
and  the  second  //ilrefir  ConJtMton  (see  the  respective 
articles)  acquireil  especial  prominence^  The  liomish 
Church,  f«ir  its  part,  was  obliged,  by  the  rise  of  Pn>tes- 
tantinm,  to  formulate  its  faith  anew  with  a  view  to 
marking  the  features  {Kruliar  to  its  teachings,  which 
was  done  in  the  Prift-j^m)  Fidei  Tridentina  and  the  ( '<iff' 
rhitmu*  liomanu*  (see  the  corresponding  articles).  The 
accumulation  of  tliis  wealtli  of  material  has  operated 
decisively  upon  symlMdics,  so  that  the  term  has  come  to 
denote  tht  scifnc*"  irhich  in  t^nployed  vjwh  thf  doctrines 
that  di*tinguiih  the.  ntnral  couffAsimi*  of  Chrinttndoni. 
Its  mfthul  may  be  historical,  statistical,  [Hilemical.  or 
irenical ;  but  the  gr«>und  upon  which  it  0|>erates  can 
oidy  be  that  of  comparison  of  dogma"*. 

Like  the  historv  of  doctrines,  to  wliich  it  stands  re- 
lated,  symbolics  is  a  mo<lern  branch  of  theological  Si>i- 
ence,  but  is  poss<'Ssed  of  so  much  individuality  as  to 
necestiitate  a  separate  treatment.  The  foundation  for 
the  science  was  laid  in  the  preliminary  works  of  Walch, 
Sfmlcr,  Planck,  and  others  (see  below,  JAteratnre).  while 
its  ai'tual  beginnings  date  to  Winer  and  Marheineke. 
The  former  drew  up  tables  in  which  he  simply  present- 
ed to  view,  side  by  si<le,  the  differences  existing  in  the 
various  confessions,  while  the  latter  sought  to  exhibit 
the  internal  unity  of  each  separate  confession.  It  is 
evident  that  the  trt>atinent  of  symbolics  requires  the  use 
of  lM>th  these  meth<Hls,  and  will  var\'  according  as  the 
writer  occupies  the  ground  of  one  confession  or  another, 
or  as  he  places  hims4'lf  aln)ve  all  cmif'tmon*.  It  was 
because  of  this  fact  that  Mohler's  Symboliky  from  the 
Homan  (*atholic  [M>int  of  view,  dn'W  forth  the  famous 
work  of  IJaur  fn)m  the  Evangelical  position  (see  Iwlow). 
The  science  sj)eedily  developed  the  necessity  for  examin- 
ing its  material,  not  simply  in  the  letter  of  the  symbol- 
ical books,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  confessions.  Every 
detail  has  acconlingly  been  made  the  subject  of  earnest 
study ;  and  the  ethical,  social,  political,  and  artistic  bear- 
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iDgs  and  differences  of  the  various  sv'mbols  have  been  blem  of  redemption.  The  dove  is  a  symbol  of  the  Holy 
,  examined.  This  fact  gives  rise  to  the  question  wheth-  Spirit  (Matt,  iii,  IG) :  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the 
er  the  term  symbolics  is  adequate  to  the  thing  it  is  in-  d^^ing,  it  is  an  emblem  of  the  souL  The  olive-branch  is 
tended  to  represent ;  but  all  attempted  substitutes  have  an  emblem  of  |)eace  (Gen.  viii,  11);  the  palm,  of  mar- 
been  so  clumsy  that  they  failed  to  win  their  way  into  tyrdom  (Kev.  vii,  9).  The  lily  representa  chastity ;  the 
favor.  In  Great  Britain  and  America  the  subject  is  lamp,  piety  (Matt,  xxv,  1-12);  tire,  zeal  or  the  suffer- 
usually  included  under  dogmatic  theology  (q.  v.).  ings  of  martyrdom ;  the  flaming  heart,  fervent  piety 
Literature. — Walch,  IntrocL  in  Libros  St/mb.  Ecci.  Ltdk.  and  spiritual  love ;  the  peacock,  immortality ;  the  crow, 
(Jen.  1782);  Semler,  Apparat.  ad  Libros  Symb,  EccJes,  victory:  on  women,  it  signifies  the  bride  of  Christ.  The 
Litth,  (Halle,  1775) ;  Feuerlin,  BibL  Symbolica  (Gott.  sword,  axe,  lance,  and  club  indicate  martyrdom ;  the 
1752,  1768);  Planck,  Gesch.  d.  Entstehung^  d,  Verdnde-  skull  and  scourge,  penance ;  the  chalice,  faith ;  the  ship, 
rvmgen^  u.  d  BUdung  des  prot,  Lehrbegriffi  (Leips.  1791-  the  Christian  Church ;  the  anchor,  faith  (Heb.  vi,  19). 
1800) ;  id.  H%$t.  v.  vergUichende  DarsteUung  d.  vemchie-  Each  color  also  has  a  symbolic  meaning  in  art,  for  whicli 
denen  Dognu-Sysleme,  etc.  (Gott.  1796;  3d  ed.  1822);  see  article  C'OIX>r.  In  Koman  Catholic  art,  also,  each 
Winer,  Comparative  Darst,  d.  I^hrbegr.  d.  rerschiedenm  apostle  has  his  own  symbol,  as  follows :  Peter,  the  keys, 
Kirchenparteieti,  etc.  (Leips.  1824,  etc.  4to);  Marhei-  or  a  fish;  Andrew,  the  transverse  cross  which  bears  his 
neke,  Sgmbolik  (Heidelb.  1810,  etc.) ;  id.  Irut,  Syntboiica  name;  James  the  Greater,  the  pilgrim's  staff";  John,  the 
/>f*c/rtVwr«w, etc.  (Berl.  1812, etc) ;  Marshy  Comp,  Viete  eagle,  or  the  chalice  with  the  serpent;  Thomas,  a 
of  the  Churches  of  EwjUvui  and  Route  (Lond.  1841, 8vo);  builder's  rule;  James  the  Less,  a  club ;  Philip,  a  small 
Mohler,  Symbolik  (Mayence,  6th  ed.  1843) ;  Baur,  Gegeu"  cross  on  a  staff,  or  crosier  surmounted  by  a  cross ;  Bar- 
satz  d,  Katholicismus  u,  ProtestatttismuSj  etc.  (Tub.  1834).  tholomew,  a  knife ;  Matthew,  a  purse ;  Simon,  a  saw ; 
See  in  connection  therewith  Sack,  Nitzsch,  etc. ;  Koll-  Thaddeus,  a  halberd  or  lance ;  Matthias,  a  lance.  The 
ner,  Symb.  alter  christl,  Conf.  (Hamb.  1837;  1844,  2  various  monastic  orders  have  also  each  its  own  symboL 
vols.);  Guericke,  AUgem.  christl,  ASymhoL  [Lutheran]  See  Jameson  and  Eastlake,  History  of  Our  I^rd  as  A>- 
(Leips.  1839);  Kudelbach,  Reformation^  Luthnihum  und  emplijied  in  Works  of  A  rt  (Lond.  1864, 2  vols.) ;  Didn>n, 
IJnitm  (ibid.  1839);  (iobel,  Lutherische  u.  ref  Kirche  Christian  Iconography^  or  History  of  Christian  Art  in 
(Bonn,  1837);  Schncckenburger,  Lutherisch,  u.  ref  the  Afiddie  Ages  {ibid.  \Sb\,  ed.  Bohii). 
Lehrbegnffe  (Stuttg.  1855  posthumous) ;  ™er8ch,  A'ri-  Symb61um  (^vpfioXov),  a  Greek  term  for  (1)  the 
thol.  u.  Protestantismus  [lectures  J  /B-rl.  1848,  2d  ed.) ;  ^dv  eucharist;  (2)  a  creed ;  (3)  a  bell.  See  Symbou 
Schenkel,  irM<^M/./'ro^e*/a»/tffnM/^(SchaffT)au8en,  1846-         *  '^^  '^' 

52,  etc. ).     See  especiallv  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom        Sjrmd.  m  Greek  mythology,  was  a  nymph,  daugh- 

( N.  Y.  1877,^  vols.  8vo).-Herzog,  Real-Encykhp.  s.  v.  ^««"  "^  lalymus  and  Dotis.     She  was  beloved  of  the  ^^' 

See  Symbolical  Books.  *^*  Glaucus,  who  carrieil  her  off  to  an  island  near 

Symbolism  is  that  svstem  which  represents  moral  Klnxles,  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  which  received  its  name 

or  intellectual  qualiries  bv  external  signs  or  svmbols.  f»^n>  ^er  (Athenieus,  vii,  296).     By  Neptune  she  bore 

It  iM  «!haracteri8tic  of  the  ^rlicr  an<l  ruder  stages  of  de-  ^hthonius,  who  colonizcil  the  island  from  Lmdus. 
vclopment,  when  the  mind  and  moral  nature  have  not        Symeon  the  Stylite.     See  Simeon,  St. 
yet  gn.wn  to  the  age  which  takes  direct  cognizance  of        Symmachia,  in  Greek  mvthology,  was  a  surname 

mental  and  moral  quahties,  or  takes  cognizance  of  them  ^f  y^,^^^  ^^  Mantinea,  in  Arcadia, 
only  through  external  signs  that  bear  a  real  or  a  con-        a  \^x  n> 

ventional  resemblance  to  them.    Tlie  Old  Test,  is  full        SymmacWana.     The  term  designates  the  mem- 

of  svmboli«m ;  the  Jewish  Temple,  like  the  Tabernacle  ^«  ^^  *  ^^  mentioned  only  by  Philaster  (//rrr.  Ixiii). 

which  it  superseded,  though  no  image  of  the  Deity  was  ^e  descnbes  them  as  adherents  of  Patncius,  who  taught 

perraitt4;d  in  it,  was  it.self  a  svmbol  of  the  soul  of  man,  t^«'  <^^«  *»""»»»»  ^^V  "^'^  "^^  ^^i^^ed  by  God,  but  by 

in  which  God  abides,  if  it  l>e  holy  and  ready  to  receive  **»«  **«^i*-  *"^*  ^^^^  >'  «*»«"1^»  ^  ^^""^^  »"  ^^'«0'  powi- 

hini ;  and  all  its  utensils,  as  well  as  all  its  sen-'ices,  were  ^^^  ^«>''  ""»<^*^^«  «^'«»  *>«»"«  regarded  as  allowable.    The 

svmlK.lical.     See  Type,  and  the  various  articles  on  the  Svmmachians  asserted  also  that  every  vice  and  fleshly 

Old-Test,  ceremonials  and  sacred  objects.     Svmbolism  ^»«'  »^»«"1**  command  the  .ibedience  of  mankind,  and 

was  also  naturally  characteristic  of  the  Church  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ""  *^"t"'«  judgment  for  the  race.     It  is 

Mid<lle  Ages,  which  undertook  to  carrv  home  to  the  ^"^^  probable,  however,  that  the  Symmachians  were 

eyes,  minds,  and  hearts  of  the  people  spiritual  truths  il>8C»Ple8  of  Syramachus  (q.  v.)  of  Samaria,  a  Jew  who 

through  external  svm!)ols.    The  origin  of  some  of  these  ^^a*"^  *  Christian,  consorted  with  the  Ebionites,  and 

it  is  now  difficult  to  discover.    Manv  naturally  suggest  furnished  a  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Test,  which  stands 

the  correlative  truth  to  the  mind;  others  make  the  sug-  ^^""^  t^»«<^  ^^  Theoilotion  in  the  Polyglot,  but  is  of 

ge^ion  through  historical «.r scriptural  association.    The  more  recent  date  than  the  latter.     Petavius  (in  Xotfs 

f.)llowing  is  a  partial  list  of  some  of  the  principal  svm-  '"^  Epiphamus,  n,  400)  endeavors  to  trace  their  origin 

bols  in  use  in  t  he  Christian  churches,  for  a  fuller  account  ^«  V*"^  another  Sy  mraachus ;  and  Valesius  (on  Euseb.  vi. 

ofwhich  the  reader  is  referred  to  Clements  [Mrs.], //tfndL  *')  «»>'«  that  a  Jewish-Chrisiian  sect  onginated  with 

hmk  ofUffendary  and  Mythological  A  rt.    The  glorv,  an-  ^^^  Ebionitc  Symmachus,  of  whom  Ambrose  states,  in- 

reole,  and  nimbus  all  represent  light  or  lightness,  aiid  are  «  conimentarj-  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  they 

svmbols  of  sanctitv.     The  nimbus  surrounds  the  head ;  ^^escended  from  the  Pharisees,  kept  the  whole  law,  call- 

t'he  aureole  the  b<^<lv ;  the  glory  unites  the  two.     The  ^^  themselves  Christians,  and  followed  Photinus  in  the 

nimbus  attaches  in 'Roman  Catholic  art  to  all  saints;  belief  that  Christ  was  merely  a  man.     The  Manichasan 

the  aureole  and  glorv  onlv  to  the  pers4)ns  of  the  God-  F«"stus  (see  Augustine,  Contra  Faust,  xix,  14),  on  the 

head  an<l  to  the  Virgin  M'ary.     The  fish  is  an  emblem  ""^^^^  *>»"**'  describes  the  Symmachians  as  Nazarene^ 

of  Clhrist.    Sec  Ichth vs.    The  cross,  in  its  various  forms,  «"d  Augustine  adds  {Contra  Cresconium,  i,  31)  that  they 

is  also  an  emblem  both  of  Christ  and  his  passion.     See  ^■«»"«  ^"^  ^^"^  »"  number  m  his  time,  and  that  they 

Cross:  Ckucifix;  Labarum.    The  lamb  is  a  common  practiced  both  Jewish  circumcision  and  Christian  bap- 

svmbol  of  Christ.     It  derives  its  significance  from  the  ^>»"™-  ^^  Fabncius  [.loann.  Alb.],  Philastni  de  Haresi. 

fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  f^  Liber,  cum  Emend,  ei  ,\otu  (Hamb.  1^25),  p.  12o.— 

Temple,  and  from  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist,  *'  he-  "erzog,  Real-EncykloiK  s.  v. 

hold  the  lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the        Symm&chuB,  pope  from  A.D.  498  to  514,  is  noted 

world"  (John  i,  29).     The  lamb  is  often  represented  in  because  of  his  conflicts  with  the  civil  power,  and  his 

art  bearing  a  cross.     The  lion  is  another  symbol  of  endeavors  to  heighten  the  imptirtance  of  the  Koman 

Christ,  who  in  Scripture  is  called  "the  Lion  of  the  tribe  see.     At  the  time  of  his  election  by  the  Roman  party, 

of  Juda"  (Rev.  v,  5).    The  pelican,  which  is  said  to  bare  the  imperial  party  had  elected  the  archpresb3rter  Lau- 

0[)en  her  breast  to  feed  her  young  with  blood,  is  an  em-  rentius,  who  was  pledge<l  to  sign  the  Ilettoticon  (q.  v.). 
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For  philological  purposes,  Syramachus  is  ju»t  as  use- 
ful a^  the  other  (jrreek  translators.  Biblical  crilicLsm 
may  also  derive  some  advantage  from  the  translation,  of 
course,  by  exhibiting  the  greatest  care.  Thus  l^sa. 
XXX,  13,  Syramachus  reads  as  our  text,  "ll^S,  and  so 
also  the  Chaldee,  Jerome,  Syriac,  and  Tbeodotion, 
against  the  "^11 33  of  the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  Arab. ;  in 
Ixvi,  13,  our  t€xt  has  n'^1">b,  but  Symraachus,  the 
Sept.,  Syr.,  and  Chald.  seem  to  have  read  nni"^b. 

The  fragments  of  Symmachus's  version  of  the  Old 
Test,  are  given  by  Flam.  Nobilis  in  Vet.  Te»t,  sec.  LXX 
I  Alt,  Redtlitnm^  etc.  (Rome,  1587);  Dnisius,  Vfterum 
Intfi-pretum  (iratatrnm  in  Totum  V.  7*.  Frnymenta  Col- 
lecfOf  etc.  (Arnheim,  1G22);  Bos,  V,  T.  tjr  Version.  LXX 
Interp.  efc.^nec  non  FragmentU  Vfrgwnnm  AquU(ry  Sym- 
viachi  ft  Theoilotionis  ( Franek.  1709);  Montfaucon, 
Hexiiplorum  Ory/eiiis  qua  Supfrmnty  etc.  (Paris,  1713; 
in  a  later  edition  with  notes  by  K.  Bahrdr,  Ix:ips. 
and  LiU)cck,  17G9-70).  The  fragments  on  single  books 
were  eilited  by  Trendelenburg,  ChreMonuithm  HexopUirii 
(LUbeck  and  Leips.  1794) ;  S|K)hn,  Jeremias  Vnttst;  Ver- 
itiow  JwUnorumj  etc.  (Lips.  1794,  1824);  Segaar,  Daniel 
sec,  LXX  ft  Tetnipiis  Oritjenis,  etc.  (Trier,  1775) ;  Schar- 
iQwhfiT^y  Aninuidnrsiones  qnibus  Fragmentn  Versumum 
V\  T.  Euiendantur  (Lips.  1776-81),  spec,  i  et  ii;  Schleus- 
ner,  Opuscula  Critica  ad  Versioiies  Gnrais  V,  T,  ( ibid. 
1812). 

Literature,  —  Eichhom,  FinU-itung  in  ilas  Alte  Tes- 
tament  (4th  ed. ).  i,  531  S(|. ;  Carpzov,  Critica  Sacra, 
p.  566  sq. ;  Keil,  Introduction  to  the  Oid  Testament^  ii, 
233  s(j.;  llvrhHt y  Finleitung,  i,  16<);  Kaulen,  Fitdtifung 
iu  die  heilif/e  Svhrijt  (Freiburg,  1876),  p.  79;  Field, 
Origenis  Hejraplnrunt  qu<e  Suftermunt,  etc.  (Oxonii,  1871), 
p.  xxxiv;  Fllrst,  HiU.  Jud.  iii,  399  stj. ;  Thieme,  />w- 
putatio  de  Puritnte  Symmachi  (Lips.  1755);  Geiger, 
Jiidische  ZeifschrijH  (fjreslau,  1862),  i,  39-64,  and  his 
i\achf/eias*ene  SchrijUn  (Berl.  1877),  iv,  88  sq. ;  Theoh- 
gisches  I'nivtrsat-Lexikon,  s,  v.;  Ileidenheim,  Viertel- 
jahrsschrijX  (1867),  iii,  463  sq.  See  CiKKEK  VEitsioxs. 
(B.P.) 

Symmachus,  Quinti's  Aukki.iuh,  a  prspfect,  pon- 
tiff, and  augur  of  Home  in  its  declining  age,  remarkable 
for  his  eliHjuent  appeal  against  the  ruin  threatened  by 
the  triumph  of  Christianity ;  he  is  the  auttior  of  Fpistles 
still  extant.  His  zeal  for  the  ancient  faith  of  Rome 
exercised  throughout  life  a  marke<l  influence  uiK>n  his 
character.  He  was  chosen  by  the  senate  to  remonstrate 
with  Gratian  on  the  removal  of  the  altar  of  victory  (A.D. 
382),  from  their  council-hall,  and  for  curtailing  the  an- 
nual allowance  to  the  Vestal  Virgins.  The  emperor 
banislicd  him  from  Rome,  but  in  384,  having  l)een  ap- 
p<iinted  praefect  of  the  city,  he  urged  in  an  epistle  to 
Valentinianus  the  restoration  of  pagan  deities.  In  this 
he  was  uUHuccessful,  but  without  personal  loss,  being  ap- 
pointed consul  under  TheiMlosius  in  391. 

Symmes,  William,  D.l).,  a  Unitarian  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1731,  and  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  Gdlege  in  175(),  where  he  was  a 
tutor  fn»ra  1755  to  1758.  He  began  to  preach  in  the 
North  Parish  in  Andover,  and  was  ordained  its  pastor 
Nov.  1,  17;>8,  and  continueil  in  that  relation  until  his 
death.  May,  1807.  Dr.  Symmes  was  a  gotui  scholar,  of 
extensive  reading,  and  an  able  divine.  He  published, 
TharJcsgiving  Sermon  (17t>8) : — Di^amrsv  on  the  Duty 
ami  Adrantages  of  Singing  Praises  to  Gwl  (1779) : — 
Sermon  at  the  General  Flection  (1785).  See  Sprague, 
Amuils  of  the  A  mer.  Ihilpif,  viii,  35. 

Symmes,  Zachariah,  a  Congregational  preacher, 
was  born  at  Canterbury',  England,  April  ,'»,  1599.  He 
was  etlucated  at  Cambridge,  and  after  leaving  the  uni- 
versity was  employed  as  tutor  in  several  distinguished 
families.  In  1621  he  was  apftointed  lecturer  at  Atho- 
lines,  in  London,  and  in  September,  1625,  he  became 
rector  of  Dunstable.  Embarrassed  by  his  Nonconform- 
ity, he  emigrated  to  New  England,  where  he  arrived  iii 


August,  1634.  He  was  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  Church  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Dec  6,  and  on  the  22d 
of  the  same  month  was  elected  and  ordaine<t  teacher  of 
the  same  Church,  Rev.  Thomas  James  being  pastor. 
About  a  year  afterwards  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
pastor,  which  he  filled  until  his  death,  Feb.  4, 1671.  See 
Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  47. 

Sympathy  {avpira^uayftllmc-feeling)  is  the  qual- 
ity of  being  affected  by  another's  affection.  It  waa  orig- 
inally used,  like  pity  and  compassion,  to  signify  our  fel- 
low-feeling with  the  sorrows  of  others,  but  now  it  is 
used  to  <lenote  our  fellow-feeling  with  any  passion  what- 
ever. Sympathy  with  sorrow  or  suffering  is  compassion, 
with  joy  or  prosperity  is  congratulation. 

Sjrmphony  {avp^i»tvia)  originally  signified  the 
union  of  several  voices  in  a  chant,  but  by  motlern  mu- 
sicians it  is  applied  to  an  instrumental  coni)x>sition.  gen- 
erally used  as  a  kind  of  introductory  movement  to  an- 
thems  and  other  pieces.  Symphonies  are  intriMluced 
with  gooii  effect  in  the  interval  of  the  voices,  and  are 
called /ir^/Mf/**^  when  playetl  U'fore  the  psalmody,  in/*r- 
luiUs  when  thev  mark  the  distinction  of  verses,  and 
jtost-ludes  when  introduced  at  the  close  of  the  psalm. 

Sjrmphori&nus,  a  (iallic  martyr  at  Autuii  in  the 
reign  of  Aurelian.  He  was  cited  Ix-fore  the  pnefect 
Heraclius  liecause  he  had  refused  to  lionor  the  statue 
of  Berecynthia,  and  rejected  the  intiuence  of  af>[>eals 
and  scourgingH.  His  mother  sup|K)rted  him  with  her 
exhortations  to  fidelity.  He  was  beheaded  without  the 
town  walls  and  burie<l  in  a  cell  in  the  fields.  His  grave 
became  so  remarkable  for  cures  and  miracles  that  it 
compelled  the  reverence  even  of  the  heathen.  The 
narrative  in  the  Acta  Beati  Symph.,  as  here  outlined, 
seems  to  involve  something  of  fact.  The  worship  <»f 
Berecynthia  among  the  ^Edui  is  a  historical  fact.  (Greg- 
ory of  Tours  mentions  Symphorianus  and  the  miracles 
wrought  by  his  relics  {l)e  <iU)ria  Mart,  c.  52).  I^ter 
tradition  says  that  a  church  was,  in  time,  built  over  his 
grave.  The  story  cannot,  however,  date  further  back 
I  than  the  days  of  (iregory,  as  is  evident  from  the  ch«»s- 
en  and  even  pompous  language  and  the  legendary  con- 
clusion. The  death  of  Symphorianus  is  variously  fixeii 
in  A.D.  180  (the  reign  of  Aurelius),  270,  or  280  (Aurelian). 
He  is  commemorated  on  Aug.  22.  See  the  Acta  SS, 
8.  V. — Herzog,  Real- Fncyklop, ».  v. 

Symphordsa,  the  Christian  widow  of  a  martynnl 
tribune.  Hadrian  had  built  a  temple  at  Tibur  (Tivoli), 
and  was  al)out  to  dedicate  it  with  religious  ceremonies 
when  he  learned  that  Syraphorosa  was  a  zealous  Chris- 
tian. He  caused  her.  with  her  seven  sons,  Uy  be  sum- 
moned, and  sought  by  (>ersuasion  to  induce  her  to  4»ffer 
sacrifices.  On  her  refusal,  t  he  em{)eror  threatened  her, 
and  had  her  carried  to  the  Temple  of  Hercules  at  Tivoli, 
where  she  was  beaten  with  fist«i,  hung  up  by  the  hair, 
and  afterwards  taken  down  and  ilrowncil.  Her  broth- 
er Eugene,  a  councillor  of  Tivoli,  recovered  the  body 
and  buried  it  in  the  suburbs.  On  the  following  day 
her  sons  were  brought  l>efore  the  same  temple  and  im- 
paled in  various  miules,  after  which  their  boilies  were 
thrown  into  a  deep  pit,  which  subsequently  became 
known  as  the  f»it  ad  septcm  biothanatos.  The  persecu- 
tion then  rested  for  a  year  and  a  half,  during  which  pc- 
riwi  the  remains  of  the  martyrs  were  interred  on  the 
Via  Tiburtina  and  honored  as  they  deserved.  The  na- 
talities of  Symphorosa  and  her  sons  are  observed  on 
July  18  (see  Ruinart,  Acta  Primorum  yfartyrum^  p. 
18).  The  legend  exists  in  manuscript  form  among  the 
writings  falsely  a*H.'ril>ed  to  Julius  Africanus,  and  may 
have  originated  in  the  third  centur}*,  though  the  con- 
tents do  not  harmonize  well  with  the  known  ordinary 
conduct  of  Hadrian.  Ruinart  sup|)oses  the  probable  pe- 
rio<l  of  the  occurrence  to  have  been  A.D.  120.  See  ailso 
the  .4  eta  SS.  sub  July  18. — Herzog,  Heal-Fncyldop,  s.  v. 

Symposia  ( ovpTTiHtiay  Ixtnquets )  is  a  word  oci*a- 
iiionally  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers  to  describe  the 
ancient  agaiue  (\\,  v.).    These  symjMsia  were  held  at  the 
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^ave«  of  ihe  mart\Ts;  and  the  fetitival  was  denigned  to 
he,  nut  only  a  memorial  of  the  deceased,  but,  acconling  to 
Origen,  "an  otlor  of  a  Bweet  smell  in  the  sight  of  (iwl;" 
ioT  the  pour  aii<l  needy,  the  widows  and  orphans,  met 
it^ther,  and  were  refreshed  by  the  charity  of  the  rich. 

Sympson,  Citiibert,  a  layman  and  a  deacon  of 

the  C4>ugregational  Church  at  Islington,  of  which  Kufl 

<or  liough)  wad  pastor.    He  was  arrested  Dec.  13, 1557, 

4uid  tortured,  being  racked  three  times  to  make  him 

-<iivulge  the  members  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  which 

he  was  deacon.     He  was  eventually  burned  at  Smith- 

tiel.l,  March  28, 1558.     See  Punchanl,  JJist,  of  Congre- 

jfatioMaiumj  ii,  d'2(>,  347. 

SynaffOgue  (mfvayuiyi) ;  other  equivalent  terms 

ate  TTpomvxn  or  TrpotrfVKTtipiov,  i. e.  chii/H I;  I leb.  '13?'113 

^H,ar  asu^mUy  o/GihI;  Aramaic  Xrr:3  "^2,  Xrr23), 

the  Jewish  place  of  wori^hip  in  p<>?<t- Biblical  and  nifKl- 
tm  time:*.  However  obscure  the  origin  of  these  cstal>- 
lishinentt,  they  eventually  became  nn  impiirtant  and 
<haracteri»tic  as  to  furnish  a  dcdiguation  of  the  Jewish 
Church  itself  in  later  literattire. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  at  the  outset  the  points  of 
cwuact  between  the  history  and  ritual  of  the  svna- 
gitj^uc^  of  the  Jews,  and  the  facts  to  which  the  inquiries 
of  Ihe  Bii)lical  student  are  principally  directed.  1. 
Theymevt  us  as  the  great  characteristic  institution  of 
the  later  phase  of  Judaism.  More  even  than  the  Tem- 
ple aiul  its  servit^es,  in  the  time  of  which  the  New  Test, 
^wai^they  at  once  represented  and  determined  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  people.  '2.  We  cannot  separate  them 
from  the  most  intimate  connection  with  our  l^)rd's  life 
«n<l  miui:«ir\'.  In  them  he  worshipped  in  his  youth 
wd  in  his  manhiMxi.  Whatever  we  can  learn  of  the 
ritual  which  then  prevailed  tells  us  of  a  worship  which 
JJ**  rwigniscd  and  sanctioned;  which  for  that  reason, 
jf  for  no  other,  though,  like  the  statelier  services  of  the 
Templc.it  was  dehtine<l  to  jmiss  away,  is  worthy  <if  our 
"biwi  anil  honor.  They  were  the  scenes,  too,  of  no 
''Ball  portion  of  his  work.  In  I  hem  were  wrought  some 
^Hiis  mightiest  works  of  healing  (Matt,  xii,  9;  Mark 
\ii;  L4ike  xiii,  11).  In  them  were  s|K)kcn  some  of 
tlw  must  glorious  of  his  rec«irde<i  words  (iv,  1<> ;  John 
^'.  o9);  many  more,  beyond  all  reckoning,  which  are 
not  recordctl'rMatt.  iv,'2:i;  xiii,  54;  John  xviii,  2(), 
*f<*.'.  3.  There  are  the  questions,  leading  us  back  to 
«  ft'moter  past.  In  what  did  the  worship  of  the  syiia- 
g'Jlk'in'  originate?  What  type  was  it  intended  to  repro- 
duce? What  customs,  alike  in  nature,  if  not  in  name, 
"^nwi  as  the  starting -pi»int  for  it?  4.  The  syna- 
S^^.with  all  that  l>elouged  to  it,  was  connected  with 
*•»«  future  as  well  a^  with  the  f>ast.  It  was  the  t»rder 
^ith  which  the  !ir»t  Christian  iK-lievers  were  most  fa- 
"•iliar,  frura  which  they  were  m(>st  likely  to  take  the 
<>ntline!Sor  even  the  details,  of  the  wt»rship,  organiza- 
t'tHi.  and  government  of  their  own  society.  Widely 
■•liverKent  ai»  the  two  words  and  the  things  they  rep- 
'^nieil  afterwards  became,  the  ecclesia  had  its  start- 
JOfl'Point  in  the  synagogue. 

1.  Siintf  and  ifn  Sit/tnjicatinn, — The  word  (Tvyaywyt), 

*hich  literally  sigiiitios  a  fjatherwff,  is  not  unknown  in 

€l»ical  (;reek  (Thutyd.  ii,  IS;  Plato,  Rrpufd.  b'>i\  D), 

^^  became  prominent  in  that  of  the  Hellenists.     It 

•Ppears  in  the  Sept.  as  the  translation  of  not  less  than 

twenty-one  Hebrew  words  in  which  the  idea  of  a  gath- 

^"''g  is  im))lied  (Tromm,  CvnconUtnf.  s.  v.).     Hut,  al- 

^•^gh  the  word  is  there  used  to  denote  any  kiud  of 

^Afo*;,  hrapf  nuiMf  or  assemUof/*',  such  as  a  yalher- 

^i' fruits  (for  the  Heb.qOK,  q'^DX,  Exod.  xxiii,  1<>: 

«xiv,  22),  of  water  (0^pT3,  Hip^,  Gen.  i,  9 ;  I.ev.  xi, 

^).«  heap  of  stones  (bj,  Job  viii,  17),  a  band,  ofswfjrrs 

(^'Ht:,  Jcr,  xxxi,  4,  13),  a  mass  or  multitude  of  people 

Offoldiers  (HBOSC,  i'^H,  Isa.  xxiv,  22;  Ezek.  xxxvii, 

JO),  a  tribe  or  family  (r'^S,  1  Kings  xii,  21),  etc.,  yet 

<^  prrdominant  usage  in  this  version  is  to  denote  an 


appointed  meeting  of  people  either  for  ciril  or  religious 
putposeSf  thus  being  synonymous  with  tKKXrjma.  This 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Sept.  uses  (Tvvayioyff 
130  times  for  the  Hebrew  T^iy.  and  twentv-tive  times 
for  5H|?,  which  in  seventy  instances  is  rendered  in  the 
same  version  by  tKKXijcria,  The  synonymous  usage  in 
the  Sept.  of  these  two  expressions  is  also  seen  in  Prov. 
v,  14,  where  tKKXrjma  and  trvvayioyi)  stand  in  juxta- 
position for  the  Hebrew  bnp  and  niy.  In  the  books 
of  the  Apocrypha,  the  word,  as  in  those  of  the  Old  Test., 

retains  its  general  meaning,  and  is  not  use<i  sftecidcally 
for  any  recognised  place  v»f  worshif).  For  this  the  rc- 
ceivetl  phrase  seems  to  be  tottoc  irpomvxiii'  (1  Mace, 
iii,  40;  3  Mace,  vii,  20).  In  the  \ew  Test.,  however,  we 
find  (Twayutyri,  like  iKKXiima,  used  metonymically,  more 
especially  for  an  appointed  and  recognhied  Jewish  place 
of  worship  (Matt,  iv,  23 ;  vi,  2,  .5 ;  ix,  35,  etc.).  Some- 
times the  word  is  applied  to  the  tribunal  which  was 
connected  with  or  sat  in  the  synagogue  in  the  narrower 
sensti  (Matt,  x,  17;  xxiii,  34:  Mark  xiii,  9;  Luke  xxi, 
12;  xii,  11).  Within  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  Church 
it  perha|»8  kept  its  ground  as  denoting  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Christian  brethren  (James  ii.  2).  It  seems 
to  have  Ix-en  claimed  by  some  of  the  psc*u<Io-.Judaizing, 
half-(inostic  sects  of  the  Asiatic  cliurches  f«»r  their 
meetings  ( Kev.  ii,  9).  It  was  not  altogether  (»bsolete, 
as  applied  to  Christian  meetings,  in  the  time  of  Ig- 
natius (A/>.  ad  Trail,  c.  v;  ad  Polyc.  c.  iii\  Even  in 
Clement  of  Alexandria  the  two  words  appear  united  as 
they  hail  done  in  the  Sept.  {iiri  rfir  nvt'ayiuyi)v  tKKXrj- 
rricif,  Strom,  vi,  (kJ3).  Afterwanis,  when  the  chasm  l>e- 
tween  Judaism  and  Christianity  became  wider,  Chris- 
tian writers  were  fimd  of  dwelling  on  the  meanings  of 
the  two  words  which  practically  represented  them,  and 
showing  how  far  the  synagogue  was  excelled  by  the 
ecclesia  (August.  Knarr.  in  Psa,  Ixrr ;  Trench,  Syno- 
nyms  of  X.  T.^  1).  The  cognate  woni,  however,  (ti't- 
a^iC*  was  formed  or  a<lopted  in  its  (dace,  and  applied  to 
the  highest  act  of  worship  and  communion  for  which 
Christians  met  (Suicer,  Thesaur.  s.  v.). 

More  dehnite  than  the  (ireek  term  synagogue  is  the 
ancient  Hebrew  name,  beth  tephilldh  ( n^BH  n^3, 
TOTTO^  7rpo(Tfi'\i;c,  or  simply  Trpotrtvxij )  =^  house  of 
prayer  (Acts  xvi,  13,  for  which  the  Syriac  rightly  has 
Xnbs  n^3 ;  Josephus,  Lif^  54),  which  is  now  obso- 
lete, or  Iteth  hak ' kenenth  (rC2SM  n^3)=Ao»/«^  of 
assemUyj  which  has  superseded  it.  This  definite  local 
signiticiition  of  the  term  synagogue  among  the  Jews 
has  necessitated  the  use  of  another  expression  for  the 
members  constituting  the  assembly,  which  is  XPTU^SD 
or  ""1328,  to  express  our  secondary  sense  of  the  word 
tKKXtjffia. 

II.  History  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of  Ihe 
Synagt>gue.—\.  According  to  tradition,  the  patriarchs 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  instituted  the  prayers  three 
times  a  day  (lierakoth,  2G  b),and  had  places  of  worship 
(comp.  the  Chahlee  paraphrases  of  Onkelos,  Jonathan 
l)en-rzziel,  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  (ien.  xxiv, 
02,  fi3;  XXV,  27).  We  are  informed  that  there  were 
synagogues  in  the  time  of  the  pious  king  Hezekiah 
(Sanhednn^  94  b) ;  that  the  great  house  (bn*ia  H^S) 
was  a  stupendous  synagogue ;  that  the  many  houses 
of  Jerusalem  (D"*bwTi'i  "^na )  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
burned  (2  Kings  xxv,  9)  were  the  celebrated  480  syna- 
gogues that  existed  in  Jerusalem  (Jerusalem  Mtgillah, 
iii,  1),  and  that  in  Babylon  the  synagogue  was  to  l>e 
seen  in  which  Daniel  used  to  pray  {Hrnbhi,  21  a).  Wc 
have  the  testimony  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  the  cele- 
brated traveller  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  he  hinwlf 
saw  the  synagogues  built  by  Moses,  David,  Obadinh, 
Nahum,  and  Ezra  ( Itinerary,  i,  90,  91,  92,  100,  hW.  od. 
Ast^her  [I»ndon,  1840]).  It  is  in  harmony  with  this 
tradition  that  James  declares  ''Moses  of  old  time  hath 
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in  every  city  them  that  preach  hiro,  being  read  in  the  et'a  answer  is  that  it  was  not  so.  Jehovah  was  as  truly 
ti>'nagogae8  every  Sabbath  day*'  (Acts  xv,  21;  comp.  with  them  in  their  "little  sanctuary'*  as  he  had  been 
Philo,ii,  167,630;  Jo8ephus,i4/>M7n,  ii)  18;  Baba  Kama,  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  His  presence,  not  the- 
82  a;  Jerusalem  3/«^»^^i  iv,  1).  But  these  are  simply  outward  glory,  was  itself  the  sanctuary  (xi,  15,  16). 
traditions,  which  love  to  invest  everything  with  the  The  whole  history  of  Ezra  presupposes  the  habit  of  sol- 
halo  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  emn,  probably  of  periodic,  meetings  (Ezra  viii,  15 ;  Neh, 
2.  In  the  Old  Test,  itself  we  find  no  trace  of  meet-  viii,  2 ;  ix,  1 ;  Zech.  vii,  5).  To  that  period,  accord- 
iiigs  for  worship  in  s^'nagogues.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  ingly,  we  may  attribute  the  revival,  if  not  the  institu- 
probable  that  if  new  moons  and  Sabbaths  were  observed  tion,  of  synagogues,  or  at  least  of  the  systematic  meet- 
at  all,  they  must  have  been  attended  by  some  celebra-  ings  on  fasts  for  devotion  and  instruction  (Zech.  viii,. 
tion  apart  from,  as  well  as  at,  the  tabernacle  or  the  19).  Religious  meetings  were  also  held  on  Sabbatha 
Temple  (1  Sam.  xx,  5;  2  Kings  iv,  23).  On  the  other,  and  fasts  to  instruct  the  exiles  in  the  diWne  law,  and  to 
so  far  as  we  find  traces  of  such  local  worship,  it  seems  admonish  them  to  obey  the  divine  precepts  (Ezra  x,  1- 
to  have  fallen  too  readily  into  a  fetich  religion,  sacri-  9;  Neh.  viii,  1,  3;  ix,  1-3;  xiii,  1-3).  These  meetings^ 
fices  to  ephods  and  teraphim  (Judg.  viii,  27 ;  xvii,  5)  in  held  near  the  Temple  and  in  other  localities,  were  the 
groves  andonhigh-placeSfOffering  nothing  but  a  contrast  origin  of  the  synagogue,  and  the  place  in  which  the 
to  the  "  reasonable  service,"  the  prayers,  psalms,  instruc-  people  assembled  was  denominated  roasn  r.*^a,  the 
tion  in  the  law,  of  the  later  synagogue.  The  special  ^^^^  of  assembly;  hence,  also,  the  sj-nagogue  in  the 
mission  of  the  pnests  and  Levites  under  Jehoshaphat  ^.  , /  -^.r  ^he  eldere  of  this  svnaffo/ue  handed 
(2  Chron.  xvii,  7  9)  shows  that  there  was  no  reguUr  ^hTutt^The-high  prfi^^^^^^^^^ 

provision  for  reading  the  "book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord"  ••  ^   o^     .,   ,  •    *:.            -a        /tr     -j        l\   .    i 

'     .            ,         I       1      •»       I   Ki    ^1    *           *u       1,.  vu,  7,  8),  aided  in  the  sacnnces  (Tamtd^  v,  5),  took 

to  the  people,  and  makes  It  probable  that  even  the  rule  x.           l  i,\.        ^            %    ..^x.    v     .ctx          i 

, .  .  *^  '    '..^    .  .._  .  ..    r     1 1  I           1                 _  charge  of  the  palms  used  at  the  teast  of  Tabernacles 


h  ^  th  t  h       been  a  life  analo  oiw  in  man"  ^  ^^®  ^^^  ^""^  occasion  of  Psa.  Ixxiv,  there  mu«t.  at 

ofTu  feitu^T  ToThat'^of  the"later''E^nrand  Thera-  "^^^X  '"^r"'  ^"l"^'  *"*'"  *^"  *  ^'^*'  de.tn,cti<Hi 

peutaj,  to  that  of  the  c^^obia  and  monasteries  of  Chris-  «^  ^^«  buildings,  and  a  consequent  Buspension  of  the 

It  1     .V      I  1    *  .      r  .u        !•»      r  r  —  1  Services.     It  is,  at  anv  rate,  stnkmg  that  they  are  not 

tendom.     In  the  abnormal  state  of  the  polity  of  Israel  .  ^  .       /•».».        P        u-  .  •  i 

.4,         ,    ,  .    .  •      J    /       •<■  •  in  any  way  prominent  in  the  Maccabwan  hi8tor\',  either 

under  Samuel, thev  appear  to  have  aimed  at  punfvmg  u-    ,     A   ..    i.  n  •  •  .     cac      *        i 

,,  , .      ,  ^.  •  u •  u    1         r        •  1  1  »  -  .  °  as  objects  of  attack  or  rallving-pomts  of  defence,  uule«« 

the  worship  of  the  high-places  from  idolatrous  associa-  •'    ^  ...         »v    •         i-»i  .    i  i 

,  *^  ^       ^    ",  V       ,  .«         J       I      1  we  are  to  sec  in  the  iratheniii;  of  the  persecuted  Jewa 

r^m1x"l2  "  5)     T^s^neTflm  x^^li  »'  ^^^P^'  (^'^P-^^'  -  -^  »  "  P»«-  ^^^^  ^»»^>'  P->-^ 

(1  .^ain.  IX,  U ,  X,  5).     i  he  scene  m  i  Jiam.  xix,  /u-^4  ^^^^^j^^  j^  ^BtMy.  ^1  j^,^^^  jj.  ^^^  ,„,^  ^^j    ^  ^^^j, 

indicates  that  the  meetings  were  open  to  any  worship-  f»     u    »  i   i      i        u  .  .u 

.        .  u *    u         *  II       -    «*u  iiiscence  of  its  old  glorv  as  a  holv  place,  but  the  contm- 

pers  who  might  choose  to  come,  as  well  as  to "  the  sons  -  \       »     *     wu      »u  *    *         i 

^  .u  1.  . .» ^u    u    ^i  r  .u        J      *u         1  uance  of  a  more  recent  custom.     When  that  strugicle 

of  the  prophet,"  the  brothers  of  the  order  themselves.  ^.  .    u        i  t^      t      % 

«,.         \     *^      '  ...      .     .  ...  *    •    1-    *  was  over,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  freer  develop- 

The  only  prc-exilian  instance  which  seems  to  indicate  ^    r     u  »  i         n  j    u  •  •  • 

^.    ,   .   ''.^         .    ,       ,  •    .u    u  U-.    r         .•  ment  of  what  may  be  called  the  svnagogue  parochial 

that  the  devout  m  Israel  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting         .         _        »u     i  r  t>  i    .*         j    .iT 

,     ,       r     1 1      •  I  •     t      *•  i.  *.   1  system  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  other  coun- 

to  nious  leaders  for  blessings  and  instruction  on  stated  J.         r^i     •  u  r  i  i      n  >i 

•   .        ..If       1  •     o  t"        •     no      u       »u  tnes.     The  mniience  of  John  Ilvrcanus,  the  growiiiir 

ST*""'*  !f  .'"  i:*  I""";'  '"  ^  YxX     ;     •  "!■"''»"  power  of  the  Ph.ri»ee^  the  .uthoritv  of  Uie  Scril«^  the 

Sh.mnmm.te»  hu,ban.l   Mk,,  "Wherefore   w.lt   thou  i:e,„pie,prob«blv,«f  the Jew8of  the  "Uu.per»io.r  (Vi- 

go  to  him  (Klisha)  to-dav?     It  is  neither  new  moon  ,  .  _j  ,,  *^.,        -'   ..,^v  1 1    n  »      i  •    •u  \«« 

43  uu  .u  .f     V  *  rt   v'  ••   o     .        o  r«u  tnnga,Z>«  »SjwfM/v.  p. 42b),  would  all  tend  m  the  same  di- 

nor  Sabbath.'     ^et  2  Kings  xxii,  8,  etc. ;  2  Chron.         T^      «'  n    •  V  *  -u    ^  u    i  -. 

,.     ,      .    »-r         1     1 »  ji  •     » \u         •  *  rection.     nell-nigh  everv  town  or  village  had  lU  one 

xxxiv  14  etc.,  testify  undoubtedly  against  the  exist-  ^^  ^^^  synagogues.    Where  the  Jews  were  not  in  suf- 

ence  of  places  of  worship  under  the  monarchy.     The  fl^^^^,  numbers  to  be  able  to  erect  and  till  a  building, 

date  of  Psa.  Ixxiv  is  too  unceruin  for  us  to  draw  any  t^ere  was  the  Trpomvxh,  <>r  pl«ce  of  prayer,  sometimes 

inference  as  to  the  nature  of  the  "synagogues  of  God"  open,  sometimes  covered  in,  commonly  by  a  nmiiing 

(bx  '^17?.'i^t  meeting-places  of  (lod),  which  the  invaders  stream  or  on  the  sea-shore,  in  which  devout  Jews  and 

an*  represented  as  destroying  (ver.  8).     It  may  have  proselytes  met  to  worship,  an<l,  perhaps  to  read  (Acts 

belonged  to  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  or  Chaldaean  in-  xvi,  13;  Josephus,  Atit,  xiv,  10,  23;  Juvenal,  Hat.  iii^ 

vasion  (Vitringa,  I)e  Synag,  p.  396-406).     It  has  been  296).     Sometimes  the  term  irpoakvxh  i  =  ^^^^  ^"^5) 

referretl  to  that  of  the  Maccabees  (De  Wette,  PscUmen^  was  applied  even  to  an  actual  synagogue  (Josephus, 

ad  loc.\  or  to  an  intermediate  period  when  Jerusalem  At/e,  §  64).     Eventually  wc  tind  the  Jews  posAcssing 

was  taken  and  the  land  laid  waste  by  the  army  of  synagogues  in  the  diflfcrent  cities  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 

lt;igoses,  under  Artaxerxes  II  (Ewald,  Pott,  Buck,  ii,  Greece,  Egypt,  aud  wherever  tliey  resided.     We  hear 

308).     The  "assembly  of  the  elders,"  in  Psa.  cvii,  32,  of  the  apostles  fre<i(ienting  the  synagogues  in  Datnas- 

leaves  us  in  like  uncertainty.  cus,  Antioch,  Iconium,  Thessalonica,  Berea,  Athens, 

3.  During  the  Exile,  in  the  abeyance  of  the  Temple  Corinth,  Ephesus,  etc.  (Acts  ix,  2,  20 ;  xiii,  14;  xiv,  1 ; 

worship,  the  meetings  of  devout  Jews  prolmbly  became  xvii,  1,  10,  17;  xviii,  4,  19;  xix,  8).     There  were  nu- 

more  systematic  (Vitringa, /^  «VyM//^.  p.  413-429;  Joat,  merous  synagogues  in  Palestine:  in  Nazareth  (Matt. 

Judt^ifhunij  i,  168;  Boniitius,  De  Sytuigog,  in  Ugolino,  xiii,  64,  Mark  vi,  2;  Luke  iv,  16),  Capernaum  (Matt. 

Tfwsaur.   xxi),   and    must  have    heljKMl    forward   the  xii,  9;  Mark  i,  21;  Luke  vii,  5;   John  vi,  69),  etc. ;  and 

change  which  appears  so  conspicuously  at  the  time  of  in  Jenisalem  alone  there  wltc  180  (Jerusalem  Meffiilahy 

the  Ketiirn.   The  repeated  mention  of  gatherings  of  the  iii,  1 ;  Jerusalem  Kethuboth^  xiii)  to  accommodate  the 

elders  of  Israel,  sitting  before  the  prophet  Ezekicl  and  Jews   from    foreign    lands   who   visited    the   Temple, 

hearing  his  word  (Ezck.  viii,  1 ;  xiv,  1 ;  xx,  1 ;  xxxiii,  There  were  synagogues  of  the  Libertines,  Cyrenians, 

81),  implies  the  transfer  to  the  land  of  the  Captivity  of  Alexandrians,  Cilicians  and  of  the  Asiatics  (Acts  vi.  9; 

the  custom  that  had  originated  in  the  schools  of  the  comp.  Toriphta  MttjUUthy  ii ;  Babylon  MegUlahj  26  a), 

prophets.     One  remarkable  passage  may  possibly  con-  When  it  is  remembered  that  more  than  2,50O,0(H)  Jews 

tain  a  more  distinct  reference  to  them.     Those  who  came  together   to  the   metropolis  from  all  countries 

still  remained  in  Jerusalem  taunted  the  prophet  and  his  iu  celebrate  the  Passover  (Josephus,  Ant.  vi,  9,  3;  Pt-- 

companions  with  their  exile,  as  outcasts  from  the  bless-  mchim^  64  a),  this  number  of  synagogues  in  Jemsalenn 

ings  of  the  sanctuary,     "(iet  ye  far  from  the  Lord;  will  not  appear  at  all  exaggerated.     An  idea  may  be 

unto  us  is  this  land  given  in  a  possession."    The  proph-  formed  of  the  large  number  of  Jews  at  the  time  of 
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Christ,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  EgA'pt  alone, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  border  of  Ethiopia,  there 
resided  nearly  a  million  of  Jews  (Philo,  Againitt  Flac- 
<*v«,  ii,  523);  and  that  in  Sjrria,  especially  in  the  me- 
tropolU,  Antioch,  the  Jews  ooostituted  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  (Griltz  [2d  ed.],  iii,  282). 

UL  Site,  Structure,  Internal  A  rrangement,  Ute,  and 
Sanctity  of  the  Sytagogue. — 1.  Taking  the  Temple  as 
the  prototype,  and  following  the  traditional  explana- 
tion of  the  passagea  in  Prov.  i,  21  and  Ezra  ix,  9,  which 
are  taken  to  mean  that  the  voice  of  prayer  is  to  be 
raised  on  heighu  (2(*^pn  192("i3),  and  that  the  sanctu- 
ary was  therefore  erecteil  on  a  summit  (PM  Dd*)b 
d'^bM  n^S),  the  Jewish  canons  decreed  that  syna- 
gogues are  to  be  built  upon  the  most  elevated  ground 

in  the  neighborhood,  and  that 
no  house  is  to  be  allowed  to  over- 
top them  (  Tosiphta  Mepiiliih^  iii ; 
Maimonides,  Jitd  Ha'Cheztika 
HUchoih  TephUa,  xi,  2).  So  es- 
sential was  thid  law  deemed,  and 
so  strictlv  was  it  observed  in  Per- 
sia,  even  after  the  destruction  of 
Probable  Representa-  ^^e  Temple,  that  Kab  (A.D.  165- 
tion    «>f  au  Ancient  ,.  ._v         %.     •    .  .        •      r 

Sjuagoffue.     ( From  247)  prophesied  a  speedy  nun  of 

A  i*li>ne  in  the  mined  those  cities  in  which  houses  were 
«Tnagv»gne    at    Tell  permitted  to   tower  above  the 
™*'  synagogue,  while  rabbi  Ashi  de- 

cJ[a.Ted  that  the  protection  of  Sora  was  owing  to  the  ele- 
vatced  »ite  of  its  synagogues  {SabUuh,  11a).  Lieut, 
iv.  i  cclieiier,  however,  states  (Quar.  StateTiitnt  of  the  **  Pal. 
Elacplur.  Fund,''  July,  1878,  p.  123  sq.)  that  the  ruins  of 
1 1^«;  fourteen  specimens  of  ancient  synagogues  extant  in 
E^aalestine  (all  in  (ialilee)  do  not  correspond  to  these  Tal- 
Da  utdical  requirements  as  to  location,  nor  yet  to  those  be- 
lo>w  as  to  position ;  for  they  are  frequently  in  rather  a  low 
AX  («,  and  face  the  south  if  possible.  Failing  of  a  cora- 
■xx  funding  site,  a  tall  pole  rose  from  the  roof  to  render  it 
croaispicuous  (I^yrer,  in  Herzog's  Rrul-Kneyklop.  s.  v.). 

The  riverside  outside  the  city  was  also  deemed  a 
^Kx  I  table  spot  for  building  the  synagogue,  because,  be- 
xixj^  removed  from  the  noise  of  the  city,  the  people 
<=<»«jld  worship  <vO(l  without  distraction,  and,  at  the  same 
t  a  noe,  have  the  use  of  pure  water  for  immersions  and 
o^tier  religious  exercises  (Acts  xvi,  13;  Josephus,  Ant, 
^ici  V,  10, 23 ;  Juvenal,  Sat,  iii,  12,  etc ;  see  also  the  Chal- 
•^^«  venions  on  Gen.  xxiv,  62).     See  Pkosruciia. 

The  building  was  commonly  erected  at  the  cost  of 

district,  whether  by  a  church-rate  levied  for  the 

,or  by  free  gifts,  must  remain  uncertain  (Vitrin- 

[)e  Synagog,  p.  229).     Sometimes  it  was  built  by  a 

?"h  Jew,  or  even,  as  in  Luke  vii,  5,  by  a  friendly  prose- 

^.    In  the  later  stages  of  Eastern  Judaism  it  was 
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Plan  of  Rained  Synagogue  at  Tell  H&m. 


often  erected,  like  the  mosques  of  Mohammedans,  near 
the  tombs  of  famous  rabbins  or  holv  men. 

2.  The  size  of  a  synagc^ue,  like  that  of  a  church  or 
chapel,  varied  with  the  population.  We  have  no  rea* 
son  for  believing  that  there  were  any  fixed  laws  of 
proportion  for  its  dimensions,  like  those  which  are 
traced  in  the  tal)ernacle  and  the  Temple. 

The  building  itself  was  generally  in  the  form  of  a 
theatre;  the  door  was  usually  on  the  west,  so  that,  on 
entering,  the  worshippers  might  at  once  face  the  front, 
which  was  tunied  towards  Jerusalem,  since  the  law  is- 
that  **all  the  worshipiiers  in  Lsrael  are  to  have  their 
faces  turned  to  that  part  of  the  world  where  Jerusalem,, 
the  Temple,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  are"  (Berakotky 

30  a).  This  Uw,  which  is  deduced  from  1  Kings  viii,. 
29 ;  Psa.  xxviii,  2,  and  the  allegorical  interpretation  of 
Song  of  Songs  iv,  4,  also  obtained  among  the  early 
Christians  (Origen,  Horn.  r.  in  Num.  in  Opp,  ii,  284)  and 
the  Mohammedans  (Koran,  c.  ii).  See  KEiiLAH.  Hence 
all  the  windows  are  said  to  have  been  generally  in  the 
eastern  wall,  so  that  the  worshippers  might  l(K)k  towards 
the  holv  citv,  in  acconlance  with  Dan.  vi,  10. 

Like  the  Temple,  the  synagogue  was  frequently  with- 
out a  roof,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  remark  of 
Epiphanius:  "There  were  anciently  places  of  prayer 
without  the  city,  both  among  the  Jews  and  the  Samar- 
itans; .  .  .  there  was  a  place  of  prayer  at  Sichem,  now 
called  Neapolis,  without  the  city  in  the  fields,  in  the 
form  of  a  theatre,  open  to  the  air,  and  without  cover- 
ing, built  by  the  Samaritans,  who  in  all  things  imitated 
the  Jews"  {Contr,  Hares,  lib.  iii,  h«r.  80).  It  was  tliis, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  Jews  had  no  images^ 
which  gave  rise  to  the  satirical  remark  of  Juvenal — 

**Nil  prsBter  uabes  et  cceli  nunien  adoraui." 

{SaL  xlv,  98.) 

In  some  places  there  were  temporary  summer  and 

irinter  synagogues ;  they  were  pulled  down  and  re-erect- 

c<l  at  the  beginning  of  each  season,  so  that  the  style 

of  building  might  be  according  to  the  period  of  the 

year  (Baha  Hathra^  3  b). 

3.  In  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  synagogue  we 
trace  an  obvious  analogy,  mutatis  mutamiis,  to  the  type 
of  the  tabernacle.  At  the  wall  op)HKsitc  the  entrance, 
or  at  the  Jerusalem  end,  stoo<i  the  irooden  chest  or  ark 
(n^ri)  containing  the  scrolls  of  the  law.  It  stood  on 
a  raised  base  with  several  steps  (bDDD^«u6W/i»m,. 
Xft"!^,  Jerusalem  MegilUihy  iii,  1),  which  the  priests 
mounte<l  when  they  pronounced* the  benediction  (Numb, 
vi,  24-26)  upon  the  congreg^ion.  Hence  the  phrase 
■p^lb  nby,  which  was  retained  after  the  deatructioii 
of  the  Temple  to  describe  the  act  of  giving  the  bene- 
diction to  the  people  by  the  priests  {Rosh  Ha-Shnnahj 

31  b;  Sabfnithf  118  b).  It  is  necessar>'  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  ancient  name  for  this  ark  is  i^^H  (romp. 
Minima,  Berakoth,  v,  3,  4;  Taanith,  ii,  1.  2;  Me- 
f/illnh,  iv,  4.  etc.),  the  name  afterwards  given  to  it 
(•(■^-K)  being  reserved  for  the  ark-of-the-covenaiit 
table,  which  was  wanting  in  the  second  Temple. 
There  was  a  canopy  (Hb'^S)  spread  over  the  ark, 
under  which  were  kept  the  ventments  used  during 
the  service  (Jerusalem  Afcf/Uinhf  iii).  In  some 
places  the  ark  or  chest  had  two  compartments,  the 
upper  one  i^Mitaining  the  scrolls  of  the  law.  and  the 
lower  the  synagogical  garments  of  the  officers  of 
the  rommunitv.  The  ark  was  not  fastened  to  the 
wall,  but  was  free,  so  that  it  might  easily  be  tak- 
en outside  the  d«M)r  of  the  synagogue  in  case  a 
death  occurred  in  tlic  [dace  of  worHhip,  in  order 
that  the  priests  should  be  able  to  attend  the  ser- 
vice; or  be  removed  into  the  streets  when  fasts 
and  days  of  humiliation  were  kept  (Mishna,  7a- 
atiifh,  ii,  1).  Sec  Fast.  In  later  times,  however, 
a  recess  was  made  in  the  wall,  and  the  ark  was 
kept  there.    This  recess  was  called  the  Sanctuary 

(br'^H,  t'l^p).    The  same  thought  was  sometimes 
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le  veil  whii'h  hung  Man  it  (ViuiiiRa,  p.  ISl).  I>ii 
certain  ocouuiin  lh«  ark  was  reniuvnl  fruoi  the  rnvm 
aiid  placed  oii  Ihe  nwtrum  (n^''a=fJ(ipnj  in  Ihe  mi.l- 
die  of  the  i>vnai;uKUC  (  Tim'piln  Mrgiltnt,  iii  ^  Mumw>- 
iilKh  Airf  l}a.Cb,:<ihi  llOchulh  Lalab,  vii,  ■&).  See 
Taukunkci.kij,  Kkaht  <ik.  U'iilitii  ihe  «rk.  u  alwve 
irtileiUwere  the  tnWa  iif  tlic  xarrcil  Imuk*.  Thr  rollrra 
Tounil  wtiiKh  liicy  wnv  wiiuiiil  were  uftpn  eiabimlvly 
ilraonilFil,  Ihe  c««e  fut  tlirm  wnbmiilercd  or  enamelled, 
sreonlini;  to  tlieir  nutirial.  Such  casfs  wtre  curtnmary 
4ilftrili({«  (him  the  rii'h  wlieii  t.lipy  bniu$;ht  their  infant 
cbililreii  mi  the  liral  tiiniveruiry  uf  their  liinhday  to  be 
Ueaaetl  by  Ihe  raliln  uT  the  tn-nngntrue. 

In  frm'it  nf  Ihe  aik  was  the  desk  af  the  leader  of 
the  divine  vtunhlp;  anil  a*  the  place  uf  the  ark  was 
■mphilhVBlral.  Ihe  lienk  was  sometimes  iuwer  and  some- 
limes  higher  ilian  ihr  level  uf  the  room.  Htnee  Ihe 
iiiterchaugcalilr  ph[aiu'B''Ar  vho  daandt  b--fiire  Iht  ark" 
^na-rn  --JEb  n-ivn)  an.l  "  he  h-Ai.  ammh  U/orr  Ihr 
nrk"  (nn'rn    ^:tt  iSlrri)   naetl   to   designate  the 

T<tmilli,\\,ii  Hrrnt»lh.  v,i:  Roik  Ha-Skaauh,iv,~ ; 
.Wnjittijl,iv,  3,5,7,  ele.), 

tnim  or  |>lair<irm  (>•?  V?|l?,  TVS'i=  flifiia,  X"IJ^'1>, 
capable  nt  cuntainint;  several  persons  (Neh.  riii,  4 :  ix, 
4i  Jiw|ihus,  Attl.  iv,  8, 12).  On  ihia  plalfunn  the  les- 
sous  froin  Ihe  hw  ami  the  propbcu  wen  ten),  itis- 
<uun>e»ileliver>xl,  etc.  (Mbhni,  Holni,  viii,8;  Uabvlnti 
S«kk,ih,hl\>;.V^ill,ik,1Si\,).  See IIaPXTAHMI.  There 
were  nn  arrangrmeiita  nimle  at  first  fur  laying  duwn  Ihe 
law  while  reailiii)(.  nmt  Ihe  one  npoii  whom  it  devulved 
t<>  read  a  iiortion  uf  the  pcrinipc  had  to  hnkl  the  ndl  in 

lii'veil  him  of  it,  AfleTwanl^  however,  there  w«»  a 
reailing-deik  (*,^l''V;M  =  ni'nXn7t[o>'1  on  this  iiUlfiirm. 
and  lite  mil  of  the  law  was  laiil  down  during  piuaed, 
t)T  yitnn  Ikmrlhargrmm  (TDl^TC^iirferprfffr)  was 
nedlini;  in  the  vernacular  of  the  counCrv  the  piirti(>ii 


read   {Yoma,  68  I 
UrgUUik.iGbi  ^^n 
MrgUlah,  iii 
The  readi  ng-desk  was 

(StO^B),  which  va- 
ried in  eustlinen  ac- 
curding  to  tlie  cir- 
a  or  the 
congregalion  (M.gO- 
luk,-Kby  When  Ihe 
editice  wat  large  lids 
platfurm  was  gener- 
aUy  in  the  centre,  aa 

synagi^ue  at  Alex- 
■   {.■ii.tk,iA,bib). 


we»l.hy 

I  shipper  was  invited  (James  ii,  2, 8).  They  were  jilai-ed 
in  frcmt  of  the  ark  containing  the  law,  or  at  the  Jeru- 
salem end,  in  Ihe  iippprmnst  part  of  Ihe  synagiigue,  and 
ihesr  distinguirheil  pereous  sat  with  their  faeea  to 
'  Ihe  pr«\ile,  while  the  congregatimi  »Io.«l  fscinK  hoih 
'  Ihese  hi>noraWe  ones  and  ihe  ark  (Titiphlii  Mriplhh, 
!  iii).  In  Ihe  «ynagcq;iic  at  Alexandria  iliere  were  sev- 
'  eutf-one  gohleii  chairs,  acennliiig  lo  Ihe  inimlier  of  the 
;  membersiiTtlietireat  Saiihiilrim  fSvHvk,h\  b).  See 
S.iMiRiiKiM.  In  the  Bi-nagiigue  of  Itigdad  "the  as- 
cent to  the  tidly  ark  was  ciimpuseil  of  ten  marble  sleiis, 
on  the  npperm<wl  of  which  were  the  stalls  set  apart  for 
the  prince  of  Ihe  Capiivity  and  the  other  princes  nf  the 
house  of  David"  (Ik-njamin  of  TudeU,  llinruiy,  i,  10.% 
ed.Ascher,  Lund.  IS40). 

There  wa^  moreover,  a  perpetual  lij-ht  (H^rn  "■:>, 
which  was  evidenlly  in  imilation  of  the  Temiile  light 
(Kxod.  xxviii,  !!)).  This  sacred  light  was  ndigi.niply 
fed  by  the  people,  and  in  case  of  any  Sjiecial  meri-y 
vouchsafed  to  an  individual,  or  of  threatening  danger,  n 
eerUin  quantity  of  oil  was  vowed  fur  the  perpetual  lamp. 
This  light  was  llic  syinhol  of  the  human  soul  (Prov. 
XX.  37),  of  the  divine  law  (vi,  33),  and  of  (he  manifes. 
taiiou  of  Coil  (^>ek.  xllii,  a).  It  must,  however,  lie  re- 
marked tliat  though  the  perpetual  lamp  forma  an  ea- 
•ential  part  of  the  synagogieal  furniture  to  the  present 
day,  and  has  obtaiiie.1  among  Ihe  Indians,  (iri^eks  Ro- 
mans, and  other  nalirms  of  antiquity  tKosenratiller,. Vor- 
gfnlaml.  ii.  IM).  yet  Iheie  is  no  mention  made  of  it  in 
.  the  Tahnuil  Other  lanipis  brouglit  by  deviHit  wonhip- 
pl■r^  were  ligbteil  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath,  i.  e. 
on  Friday  evening  (Vitringa.  p.  \W). 

As  part  of  Ihe  Httings,  we  have  also  to  note  (1)  an- 
other ehesl  for  the  llaiihlurotk,  or  rolls  of  the  prophets; 
(2)  Alms-lmxea  at  or  near  Ihe  <Uior,  after  the  pattern  of 
Ihose  at  the  Temple,  one  for  the  piiit  of  Jcmsalem,  the 
other  for  local  chatiiiea;  (.t)  Nolice-boania,  on  which 
were  written  the  names  nfoliendera  who  had  been"  put 
out  of  the  oynagiigue ;"  (-t)  A  chest  for  trumpets  and 
other  muHcal  instruments,  used  at  Ihe  New-Yeam,  Sab- 
baths, and  other  festivals  (Viiriiiga,  Leyrer.  hr.  til.). 
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«n  on  the  other,  a  low  partition,  fi%-e  or  six  fwt  hijjli, '  ami  had  the  principal  voice  in  the  decision  and  dis- 
mnning  between  ihem  {VhiiOf  iMt  V'if.CvtUrmpi.i'uATtt).  tnbiition  of  the  other  orticoj*.  Ili<i  two  judicial  col- 
The  arrangements  of  rootlern  Hynago^ueis  for  many  ccn-  leagues  aided  him  in  the  admini.stration  of  the  law. 
tunes,  have   made  the  sefuiration  more  complete  by    See  AKC'Hl-SYXA«M.KJt:KH. 

placing  the  women  in  low  hide-gallerii'!*,  .screened  off  by  |  2.  The  Thrtt  Almownt  (np'l^  ^^Z^  =  ciaKovoix  Pliil. 
laiticc-w<»rk  (Leo  tif  M.Hlena,  in  I'icart,  Crrrm,  Rdiy.  i)-  ,  j,  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii,  8,  12;  iv,  6).— The  oiiioe  of  almoner  was 
4.  Besides  meetings  for  worship,  the  synajcogues,  or,  j^^^jj  y^^,  ^esfM»n^ible  ami  difficult,  as  the  iM>or-taxes 
More  properly,  the  nwms  connected  with  them,  were  ^  ^.^.^e  of  i  thmble  nature;  and  in  iHrimlically  collecting 
lU)  u!»«l  as  ci»urt8  of  justice  for  the  Wal  Sanhedrim    j^„j|  aistributin^'  the  alms  the  almoner  had'to  exercise 

(Ttirf/HM  JvmithaH  on  AnM«  v,  12,1.');  Jerusalem  A'<m-    ^^^^^  discretion  from  wlumi  to  demand  them  and  to 

hrdriH,  i,  1 ;  Jerunalem  Btihti  Mf1*iv^  ii,  H ;  Babylon  A'*- 

ihuh^h,  i>  a;  Sitbbiith^  loO  a),  and  in  it  the  beadle  of 

the  9ynag«>gue  administered  the  ft»rty  stri|)e«  save  one 

lu  ihosc  who  were  sentenced  to  be  beaten  (Mishna, 

Makhtth,  iii,  12 ;  comp.  Matt,  x,  1 7 ;  xxiii,  31).    Travel- 


great 

whom  tf)  give  th<*m.     There  were,  lirht,  th^  tihns  0/ the. 

dish  (•'in^P).  consisting  «)f  arti<'les  of  ftiod  which  had 
to  be  collected  bv  the  iit1i(rials  dailv,  and  distributed 
every  evening,  and  to  whirh  every  one  ha«l  to  contrib- 


V^rs,  too,  found  an  a.Mlum  in  the  svnag.>gue;  meals  were,  "t^  ^^»'"  ^^''*'**^'«*  *»"•••>'  ''«>«  '"  *'"«  l'^^^*'?  «"'*  ^»"^^*^ 
««en  in  it  (/VwrAiw,  101 ;  HrrfshUh  Rabbit,  c.  xlv  >,  |  were,  sicenilly,  th:  alms  oj  the  b*ix  CHB^p),  consiMing 
and  children  were  instructed  therein  (Kidthtithwj^)  a;  of  money  which  was  collected  every  Friday,  was  dis- 
iiah<i  Bnthrn,  21  a;  Taauithy  24  b;  lUrakoth^  17  a;  tributett  weekly,  and  to  which  every  one  had  to  (;on- 
>'t6rimo/A,  05  h).  This,  however,  did  not  detract  from  _  tribute  who  resided  ninety  tlays  in  one  place.  Two  au- 
ItssuKtity ;  for  the  synagogue  once  usitl  for  the  divine  ,  thorized  persons  had  to  collect  the  former  and  three  the 
wo^h»p  was  only  allowe<l  to  be  stdtl  <mi  certain  condi-  j  latter.  They  were  obliged  to  keep  tog«'ther,  and  were 
lioDsiMishna,  MryilUih^  iii,  i,  2).     When  the  building    not  allowed  to  put  into  their  p«K'kets  any  money  thus 


was  fiimhetl.  it  was  set  a|»art.  as  the  Temple  had  been, 
l>vai«pecial  f>rayer  of  dettication.  P'n»m  that  time  it 
had  a  cMnsecratetl  character.  Tlie  common  acts  of  life, 
-*ach  a!)  reckoning  up  accounts,  were  forbidden  in  it.    No 


received,  but  were  to  throw  it  into  the  |><K)r-l>ox.  The 
almoners  had  the  power  of  exempting  from  these  p<M)r- 
rates  such  |KM>pIe  as  they  U'lieved  to  Ik?  unable  to  pay, 
and  to  enfi»rce  the  tax  on  such  as  pretended  not  to  \ye 
'Mtevxsto  pass  through  it  as  a  short  cut.  Even  if  it  in  a  p<»sition  to  contribute.  They  had  al!>o  the  {)ower 
i-eai^ilto  be  useil,  the  building  was  not  to  be  applied  to    to  refuse  alms  to  any  whom  they  deemed  unworthy  of 


any  \asi^  purpoj^  —  might  not  be  turned,  e.  g.,  into  a 
•■ath,  a  laundry,  or  a  tannery.  A  scra()er  stmnl  outside 
«W  door  that  men  might  rid  themselves,  before  they 


them.  All  the  three  almoners  liad  to  be  prcMiit  at  the 
distribution  of  the  alms.  The  greatest  care  was  taken 
by  the  rulers  of  the  synag(»gue  and  the  congregation 


«nernl.  of  anything  that  would  be  detiling  (I^yrer, /oc.  |  that  those  elected  to  this  otlice  should  lie  "men  of  hon- 


o^^aiui  Viiringa). 

IV.  Th  (fjficfrg  nml  Gorernmrnt  of  the.  Syfuujffffue. — 
The  !«ynigogues  of  the  resfM-'Ctive  towns  were  governed 
Kv  th«  elders  (Sr^T,  irpkOiMiTtpoi^  Luke  vii, :)),  wlio 
ifOstituteil  the  local  Sanhe<lrim,  consisting  either  of  the 
twfcDtv-three  senators  or  the  three  senators  assisted  bv 
f'Hir principal  memlwrs  of  the  congregation  {MtfiUlah^ 
'^'.  Jiwephus  '^  «''  »^'«  **?!■*;  '*'<"*•  "t  '"^^  •'*  J  ^^^'^'^  ^'";  ^  i 
^xi,8},  as  this  de|>ended  up(»n  the  size  ami  population 
^if  the  place.  Sec  Sanhkdhim.  lleiure  these  author- 
ised a<iiuini;*trators  of  the  law  were  alternately  denomi- 
nated AephfnJs  (S^p2'70  =  7roi^*r*C>  Jerusalem  /V(iA, 
viii:  Babylon  ChattigahM) ;  SaUxith,  17  a;  Act*  xx, 28 ; 
El'h.  iv,  11),  the  ruler*  of  the  ittpt(t;ft>fjue^  and  the  chirfg 
•rsssn  ■:SX"^  =  «jt>\i«n'»'rtywyoi,  do^^oiTfc,  Matt,  ix, 
1^23;  Mark  v,  22;  Luke  viii,  41;  Acts  xiii,  l.'i)  and 
'/w»fr»t2T'^:5  -  TTtwtariuTii:,  Mishna,  Ttimvlj  %',  1). 

The  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  (x  ojfficvt  the 
head  or  chief  of  the  synagogue,  and  was  therefore,  kut 
*ioxiiv,th(  riiirr  nf'th*r  *ynay(tyue  (Mishna,  I'oi/m,  vii,  1 ; 
•^tWiiA,  vii, 7  i.  while  the  other  memliers  t)f  this  btxly,  ac- 


esty,  wisilom,  justice,  and  have  the  conti«lence  of  the 
people"  (//«6f I  Hathni,H;  Abiula  Saro,  18;  Tannithrl'^', 
Maimonides,  lad  Hii't'hezakn  Hilrhoth  Mtitheimth  An- 
yim,  ix).  Bn»thers  were  ineligible  to  this  office;  the 
almoners  (Hp'lS  •'Xra  •"CS^B)  were  not  aUowed  to 
be  near  relations,  and  had  to  \\o  eh-cted  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  people  (Jerusalem  /Va//,  viii). 

3.  The  Ltynte  of  the  t^mffreytition^  or  the  I.fuder  of 

Dirine  Wonhip  (."^''S^f  H^V"?  "  "y>*Xof  turrXijtriaf, 
ciiroffroXoc). — To  give  unity  and  harnn)ny  to  the  wor- 
ship, as  well  as  to  enable  the  congregation  to  take  part 
in  the  responses,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
one  who  should  lead  the  worship.  Hence,  as  s<Hin  as 
the' legal  number  recpjired  for  public  worship  had  as- 
sembled ("i^S^),  the  ruler  of  the  synag<»gue  (CS^B^ 
Troi/i»/v),  or,  in  his  aljsence,  the  elders  (C^2pT  — tt/ukt- 
/^iTfpoi),  delegated  one  <if  the  congregation  to  go  up 
before  the  ark  to  con<luct  flivine  s<'rvice.  The  function 
of  the  apr)stle  of  the  ecclesia  ("^'^-S  H'^bT)  was  not 
permanently  vested  in  any  single  individual  ordained 
for  this  pur|M>s<»,  but  was  alternately  conferred  ufion  any 


o>riliiij{  to  tlieir  various  gifts,  dis<.-harg(*tl  the  diflfennt  ,  lay  member  who  was  supp<ised  to  |m)ss<*s.s  the  <)unlitica- 


fuiiction.H in  the  synagogue  (1  Tim.  v,  17),  as  will  be  seen 
fnim  the  foUowing  classification.     See  ili(;ii-i>KiK8T. 


tions  necessary  for  offering  u|>  prayer  in  the  name  of 
the  congregation.     This  is  evident  fri)m  the  reiterated 


1.  Tht  Ituler  of  the  SytMyotfue  (rWlH  CX"i  =  rtO\t-    declarations  lK)th  in  the  Mishna  and  th<;  Talmud.    Thus 


^Tn-aynfjrOf)  and  hi»  two  AMOciatef. — Though  the  su- 
pretne  official,  like  the  two  other  members  of  the  local 
^-'wirt,  hail  to  be  duly  examined  by  delegates  from  the 
^"fat  Sanhedrim,  who  certified  that  he  possessed  all 


we  are  told  that  anv  one  who  is  not  under  tliirteen 
years  of  age,  and  whose  garments  are  not  in  rags,  may 
officiate  before  the  ark  (Mishna,  Mtf/il/ah,  iv,  ti) ;  that 
"  if  one  is  l»efore  the  ark  [  -■  ministers  for  the  congre^a- 


«h«D«cesMirv  qualifications  for  his  office  (Maimonides,,  tion  ],  and  makes  a  mistake  |  in  the  prayer),  another 
i^uiUa-Vhezuhi  //ilchoth  Sanhednn,'i\,ti),  vet  his  elec-  <•"<? »»» to  minister  in  his  stead,  and  he  is  not  to  decline 
ii«ittiirclv  depended  upon  the  suffrages  of  the  mem-  »t  <»"  *"^»'  a»^  occasion"  (Mishna,  Heraloth,  v,  H).  "The 
ben  of  the 'synagogue.  'Hie  Talmud  distinctlv  de<:lares  '^f;«  »'«^«  transmitted  that  he  who  .s  aske<l  to  c.>n<luct 
,»  .  „         \        .r.—  .   X  •  .     *i  public  worship  IS  to  delav  a  little  at  first,  savmg  that  he 

th*t  ''no  ruler  C037B-xo»,i,,|.)  is  api>ointed  over  a  :  ^  „„^.^,ji,,,  ^Jf  j^.  ^^j  [f  he  does  not  .lelaV,  he  is  like 

twigregition  unless  the  congregation  is  consulted' i  „„i^^  a  dish  wherein  is  no  salt ;  and  if  he  delavs  more 
(ArofcxA,  55  a;.  But,  once  electe<l,the  ruler  was  the  :  t^^n  is  necessarA-.  he  is  like  unto  a  dish  which 'the  salt 
«lurdin  order  of  prece<1ence  in  the  Temple  synagogue—  |  ^^^^  sp<uled.  How  is  he  to  do  it  V  The  tir>t  time  he  is 
>-e.fint  came  the  high-priest,  then  the  chief  of  the  !  3^,(4^,1^  l^^^  j^  to  decline;  the  sf  i^)nd  time,  he  is  to  stir; 
pn«ti  (*»J0),  and  then  th€  ruler  of  the  synagogue  and  the  thinl  time,  he  is  to  mo\e  his  legs  and  as<Tnd 
'Mifhna,  r<nN/i,  vii,  I;  a*?©/*!*,  vii.  7),  while  in  the  pro-  ,  More  the  ark"  (/itrakofh,  34  b).  Kveii  on  the  most 
vincial  tynagogues  the  respective  rulers  were  supreme,    solemn  wcasions,  when  the  wh(»le  congregation  fasted 
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and  assembled  with  the  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  Sanhedrim  for  national  humiliation  and  prayer,  no 
stated  minister  is  spoken  of;  bat  it  is  said  that  one  of 
the  aged  men  present  is  to  deliver  a  penitential  ad- 
dress, and  another  is  to  offer  up  the  solemn  prayers 
(Mishna,  TaanUh,  ii,  1^).  See  Fast.  On  ordinary 
occasions,  however^  the  rabbins,  who  were  the  rulers  of 
the  synagogue,  asked  their  disciples  to  act  as  officiating 
ministers  before  t^e  ark  {Berakoth^  84  a).  But  since 
the  sages  declared  that  "  if  the  legate  of  the  congrega- 
tion (lias  n^bttJ=a7y£Xoc  fKKKfioiaQ^  airo<rroXoc) 
commits  a  mistake  while  officiating,  it  is  a  bad  omen 
for  the  congregation  who  delegated  him,  because  a 
man's  deputy  is  like  the  man  himself"  (Mishna,  Bera- 
kothf  V,  5) ;  and,  moreover,  since  it  was  felt  that  he  who 
conducts  public  worship  should  both  be  able  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  wants  of  the  people  and  possess  all  the 
moral  qualitications  befitting  so  holy  a  mission,  it  was 
afterwards  ordained  that "  even  if  an  elder  (*JpT =7rptcr- 
/3z;rcpoc)  or  sage  is  present  in  the  congregation,  he  is 
not  to  be  asked  to  officiate  before  the  ark ;  but  that  man 
is  to  be  delegated  who  is  apt  to  officiate,  who  has  chil- 
dren, whose  family  are  free  from  vice,  who  has  a  proper 
beard,  whose  garments  arc  decent,  who  is  acceptable  to 
the  people,  who  has  a  good  and  amiable  voice,  who  un- 
derstauds  how  to  read  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the 
Ilagiographa,  who  is  versed  in  the  homiletic,  legal,  and 
traditional  exegesis,  and  who  knows  all  the  benedic- 
tions of  the  service"  (Mishn^,  Taamthf  ii,  2 ;  Gemara, 
ibid,  16  a,  b;  Maimonides,  fad  fJa-Chezaka  HUchoth  Te- 
phila,  viii,  11, 12 ;  comp.  1  Tim.  iii,  1-7 ;  Tit,  i,  1-9).  As 
the  legate  of  the  people,  the  most  sacred  portions  of  the 
liturgy  (e.  g.  1335,  O-^SHD  PIS-^S,  nu;"!"!?,  ttJ-^ip), 
which  could  only  be  offered  up  in  the  presence  of  the 
legal  number,  were  assigned  to  him  i^Berahtth^  21  b, 
and  Kashi,  ad  loc.)f  and  he  was  not  only  the  mouth- 
piece of  those  who  were  present  in  the  congregation  on 
the  most  solemn  feasts,  as  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment and  New  Year,  but  he  was  the  surrogate  of  those 
who,  by  illness  or  otherwise,  were  prevented  from  at- 
tending the  place  of  worship  {Jiosh  f/a'Shatiah,  35 ;  Mai- 
monides, lad  Hu'Chezaka  Ililchoth  TephiUit  viii,  10). 

4.  The  fnterpreteTf  or  Methurgtmdn  O^fl'llFI, 
■jTaaiir.^). — After  tlie  Babylonian  captivity,  when  the 
Hebrew  language  was  rapidly  disappearing  from  among 
the  common  people,  it  became  the  custom  to  have  an 
interpreter  at  the  reading-desk  (H^S'^a)  by  the  si<le  of 

those  who  were  alternately  called  up  to  read  the  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  lessons  from  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets. See  IIaphtaraii.  This  methurgtinan  had  to  in- 
terpret into  Chaldee  or  into  any  other  vernacular  of  the 
countrv  a  verse  at  a  time  when  the  lesson  from  the  law 
was  read,  as  the  reader  was  obliged  to  pause  as  soon  as 
he  finished  the  reading  of  a  verse  in  Hebrew,  and  was 
not  allowed  to  begin  the  next  verse  till  the  methurge' 
man  had  translated  it;  while  in  the  lesson  from  the 
prophets  three  versos  were  read  and  interpreted  at  a 
time  (^Mishna,  M^f/Ulahf  iv,  4).  The  reader  and  the  in- 
terpreter had  to  read  in  the  same  tone  of  voice,  and  the 
one  was  not  allowed  to  be  louder  than  the  other  (Bera- 
koth^  45  a).  The  interpreter  was  not  allowed  to  look 
at  the  law  while  interpreting,  lest  it  should  be  thought 
that  the  paraphrase  was  written  down.  The  office  of 
interpreter,  like  that  of  conducting  public  worship,  was 
not  permanently  vested  in  any  single  individual.  Any 
one  of  the  congregation  who  was  capable  of  interpret- 
ing was  asked  to  do  so.  Kven  a  minor,  i.  e.  one  under 
thirteen  years  of  age,  or  one  whose  garments  were  in 
such  a  ragged  condition  that  he  was  disqualified  for 
reading  the  lesson  from  the  law,  or  a  blind  man,  could 
be  asked  to  go  up  to  the  reading-desk  and  explain  the 
l(>sson  ( Mishna,  Meqillah,  iv,  5 ;  Maimonides,  lad  lla- 
Vhziika  UikhutU  fephila.  xii,  10-14). 

5.  The  Chazzdn,  or  AttettdaiU  on  the  Synayoffiie 
(nOjSH  'j?H  =  i>irijptrijc),  was  the  lowest  servant,  and 


was  more  like  the  sexton  or  the  beadle  in  our  chorehes. 
He  had  the  care  of  the  furniture,  to  open  the  doors,  to 
clean  the  synagogue,  to  light  the  lamps,  to  get  the 
building  ready  for  service,  to  summon  the  people  to 
worship,  to  call  out  O^Q?*^)  the  names  of  such  persons 
as  were  selected  by  the  rider  of  the  synagogue  to  come 
up  to  the  platform  to  read  a  section  from  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  to  hand  the  law  to  ordinary  readers,  or  to 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  when  it  had  to  be  given  to 
the  high-priest,  in  which  case  the  apxitrvvdyiayo^  took 
the  law  from  the  chazan^  gave  it  to  the  chief  priest,, 
who  handed  it  to  the  high-priest  (Mishna,  YomOf  viii,. 
1 ;  Sotahf  vii,  7) ;  he  had  to  take  it  back  after  reading 
(Luke  iv,  17-20),  etc.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more 
clear  than  the  position  which  this  menial  servant  occu- 
pie<l  in  the  synagogue  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  a  few 
centuries  after.  The  Talmud  distinctly  declares  that 
the  chazan  is  the  beadle  or  the  sexton  of  the  congrega^ 
tion,  and  not  the  legate  or  the  angel  of  the  church 

pnax  n'^b'ij  ns-^xi  hrtpn  to  v-q^  xin  )in;  comjv 

Tosiphta  Yoma^  68  b;  and  Mishna,  Berakoth^  vii,  1,  for 
the  meaning  of  1!3Q^).  The  notion  that  his  office  re- 
sembled that  "of  the  Christian  deacon,"  as  well  as  the 
assertion  that,  *'like  the  legatm  and  the  elders^  he  was 
appointed  by  the  imposition  of  hands,"  has  evidently 
arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the  chazan  in  the  days  of 
Christ  with  the  chazan  five  centuries  after  Christ,  Be- 
sides, not  only  was  this  menial  ser\'ant  not  appointed 
by  the  im|)osition  of  hands,  but  the  legaius  himself,  &< 
we  have  seen,  had  no  laying-on  of  hands.  It  was  about 
A.D.  520,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language 
disappeared  from  among  the  people  at  large,  that  alter- 
ations had  to  be  introduced  into  the  synagogical  service 
which  involved  a  change  in  the  office  of  the  chazan. 
As  the  ancient  practice  of  asking  any  member  to  ste|> 
before  the  ark  and  conduct  the  divine  service  could  not 
be  continued,  it  was  determined  that  the  chazan,  wha 
was  generally  also  the  schoolmaster  of  the  infant  school. 
shoui<l  be  the  regular  reader  of  the  liturg}',  which  he 
had  to  recite  witli  intonation  {Masecheth  SopheHw,  x^ 
7;  xi,  4;  xiv,  9, 14;  (iriitz,  t/e«cA.  rf«- Jt/</«i,  v,  26). 

6.  The  Ten  Batlanin,  or  Men  of  Insure  ("ps^isa). 
— No  place  was  denominated  a  town,  and  hence  no  syn- 
agogue could  legally  be  built  in  it,  which  had  not  ten  in- 
dependent men  who  could  Ik>  permanently  in  the  syna- 
gogue to  constitute  the  legal  congregation  whenever 
required  (Mishna,  Megillah,  i,  3 ;  Maimonides,  lad  Ha- 
Chezaka  Ililchoth  Tephila^  xi,  I).  These  men  of  leisure 
were  either  independent  of  business  because  they  had 
private  means,  or  were  stipendiaries  of  the  congrega- 
tion, if  the  place  had  not  ten  men  who  could  entirely 
devote  themselves  to  this  purpose  (Rashi,  On  Megitlah^ 
5  a).  They  had  to  be  men  of  piety  and  integrity  {Baba 
Bathra, 28  a ;  Jerusalem  Metfillah,  i,4).  By  some  (Light- 
foot,  llor,  lleh.  in  Matt.  ir.  23.  and,  in  part,  Vitringa,  p. 
532)  they  have  Ijeen  identified  with  the  above  official^, 
with  the  addition  of  the  alms-collectors.  Khenferd* 
however  (Ugolino,  Thesaur,  vol.  xxi),  sees  in  them  sim- 
ply a  body  of  men,  permanently  on  duty,  making  up  a 
congregation  (ten  being  the  minimum  number),  so  that 
there  might  be  no  delay  in  beginning  the  service  at  the 
proper  hours,  and  that  no  single  worshipper  might  g» 
away  disapixiinted.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  like  body  of  men,  the  St«- 
tionarii  or  Viri  Stationis  of  Jewish  archaeologists,  ap» 
pointed  to  act  as  permanent  representatives  of  the  ci>n* 
gregation  in  the  services  of  the  Temple  (J<Mit,  Ge*ch, 
des  Jitdenth.  i,  168-172).  It  is  of  course  possible  that  in 
many  cases  the  same  persons  may  have  united  both 
characters,  and  been,  e.  g.,  at  once  otiofi  and  alms-col- 
leoton«.  In  the  Middle  Ages  these  ten  Batlanin  con-^ 
sisttMl  f»f  those  who  dis<»harged  the  public  duties  of  the 
synagogue,  and  were  i<lentical  with  the  mlers  of  the 
synagogue  descriljed  above.  Thus  Benjamin  of  Tndela 
tells  us  that  the  ten  presidents  of  the  ten  colleges  at 
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fiagilad  were  "called  the  BatUmiHj  the  Uunre  men,  be-  j  in  public  worKliip  in  the  synagogue  evcr>'  day.  The 
cau»e  their  occupation  consisted  in  the  discharge  of  :  times  of  pul)lic  wuruhip  were  {^u)  Monday  and  Thurs- 
public  busiiiiesw.     During  every  day  of  the  week  they  .  day,  which  were  the  two  market-days  in  the  week,  when 


4iitfpen8e<l  justice  to  all  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  the 
4;imutr\',  except  on  Monday,  which  was  s^t  aside  for  as- 
taeiDblies  under  the  presidency  of  K.  Samuel,  master  of 
the  college  denoroiiwted  *  Gaon  Jacob,"  who  on  that  day 
dispensed  justice  to  every  applicant,  and  who  was  as- 
sisted therein  by  the  said  ten  Batlanin,  presidents  of 
the  colleges"  (Itiwraty,  i,  101.  ed.  Ascher,  Lond.  1840). 
This  seems  to  favor  the  opinion  of  Uerzfeld  that  the 


the  villagers  brought  their  pnxluce  into  the  neighbor- 
ing town  and  their  matters  of  dispute  before  the  local 
Sanhe<lrim,  which  held  its  court  in  the  synagogue 
(.Jerusalem  MtgiUah,  v,  1 ;  Baha  Kama,  32  a),  and  on 
which  the  pious  Jews  fasted  (Mark  ii,  18;  Luke  v,  83; 
xviii,  12;  Acts  x,  30);  (6)  the  weekly  Sabbath;  and 
(r)  feasts  and  fasts.  Kut  though  not  obligator\',  yet 
it  was  deemeti  si)ecially  acceptable  if  the  prayers  were 


ten  Bathmin  are  the  same  as  the  ten  judges  or  rulers  offered  even  privately  in  the  synagogue,  since  it  was 
of  the  synagogue  mentioned  in  Abofh,  iii,  10,  according  :  inferred  from  Mai.  iii,  16  that  the Sheohinah  is  present 
to  the  reading  of  Bartenora  (Horayoth,  3  b,etc.;  comp.  ,  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together. 


Orach,  Jet  VoUxs  Itrael,  i,31»2). 

V.  Worship,— \.  Its  Time.— As  the  Bible  prescribes 

tw  stpecial  hour  for  worship,  but  simply  records  that  the 

P«almist  praye<l  three  times  a  day  (Psa.  Iv,  18),  and 


2.  The  Jjegal  Congregatvm. — Though  it  was  the  duty 
of  evcrj-  Israelite  to  pray  privately  three  times  a  day, 
vet^  as  wo  have  already  seen,  it  was  only  on  slated  oo- 
casious  that  the  people  assembled  for  public  worship  in 


that  Daniel  followed  the  same  example  (Dan.  vii,  11), ,  the  legally  con8titut4>d  congregation,  and  reciU'd  those 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  decreed  that  the  wor-  portions  of  the  liturgy  which  could  not  be  uttered  in 
«hip  of  the  synagogue  should  correspond  to  that  of  the  ;  private  devotion.  Ten  men,  at  least,  who  had  passed 
Temple.  To  this  end  they  ordaineil  that  every  Israel-  \  the  thirteenth  year  of  their  age  (n'.XTS  "iS)  were  re- 
ite  U  to  offer  either  public  or  private  worship  to  his    ^^^j^^^  ^^  constitute  a  legitimate  congregation  (^2^) 


Crettor  at  stated  hours  three  times  a  day— (a)  in  the 
nwming  (r.''in;S)  at  the  thinlhour=9  A.M.,l)eing  the 
time  when  the  daily  morning  sacrifice  was  offered ;  (6)  in 


for  the  performance  of  public  worship.  This  number, 
which  evidently  owes  its  origin  to  the  completeness  of 
the  ten  digits,  is  deduced  from  the  expression  tV^7  in 
the  afternoon  or  evening  (nn:^)  at  the  ninth  hour  and  ^^^^  ^j^,^  .^7^  ^1,^^  it  is  said  "  how  long  shall  I  bear 
th*lf=3  30  P.M.,  when  the  daily  evening  sacnfice  was  ,  ^.j^,^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  amffreffafionr  referring  to  the  spies, 
uffered;  and  (r)  in  the  evening  p-^-^rc),  or  from  the  As  Joshua  and  Caleb  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  twelve, 
lime  that  the  pieces  and  the  fat  of  the  sacrifices,  whose  ^^^^^^  ^Yic  appellation  congregation  remains  for  the  ten, 
Wwd  was  sprinkled  before  sunset,  l>egan  to  be  burned  1  ^„^i  ji^j^  number  is  therefore  regarded  as  forming  the 
till  thin  process  of  burning  was  finishe<l.  As  this  proc-  j  ,  ^^^^Qrum  (Mishna,  Sanhedrim,  i,  C ;  Maimonidcs,  lad 
^<  of  burning,  however,  sometimes  laste<l  nearly  all 
niK'bt,  the  thini  prayer  could  be  offered  at  any  time  be- 


tween (lark  and  dawn  (Mishna,  Berakoth,  iv,  1 ;  Cie- 
n>«a,  ihid,  2(3  b ;  Pesachim,  58  a ;  Jerusalem  Berakoth, 
i^'l;  J(4ephus,  AtU.  xiv,  4,  3).     It  is  this  tixed  time 


lla-Chezaka  BUchoth   Tephila,  xi,  1).     "The  Shtma 
(3?^ir)  must  not  be  solemnly  reciteil,  nor  must  one  go 

before  the  ark  to  conduct  public  worship,  nor  must  the 
priests  raise  their  hands  to  pronounce  the  benediction, 
<^wonihip  which  accounts  for  the  disciples'  assembling  '  "^r  must  the  lessons  from  the  law  or  the  pn>phets  be 
together  at  the  third  hour  of  the  day  (i.  e.  9  A.M.)  for  '^^^J^^j^"/^^^^  ^^'^^  "*"  **""  P*"^"'  ^'^"^"  C^'»«^"«» 
morning  prayer  (H-^-inC)  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  ^  ;^;;;„;;,];_The  most  imp<,rtant  features  in  the  insti- 
<Acts  n,  l-lo),  and  for  Peter  and  John  s  going  up  to  the  ,  ^ntions  of  the  synagogue  are  the  Utitrffy.  the  reading  of 
Temple  at  the  ninth  hour  (Le.  3  P.M.)  for  (n'^"^?'!:)  even-  1  the  law  and  the  profdiets,  and  the  homilies.  To  know 
ing  prayer  (Acts  iii,  l),as  well  as  for  Cornelius's  prayer  at  the  exact  wonls  of  the  prayers  which  our  Saviour  and 
tbe  MTDc  hour  (x,  30).  The  statement  in  Acts  x,  9,  his  apostles  recited  when  they  frequented  the  syna- 
thit  Peter  went  up  upon  the  house-top  to  pray  about  '■  gogue  is  to  us  of  the  utmost  interest.  Tliat  the  Jews 
^  sixth  hour  (=12  M.),  has  letl  some  of  our  best  in  the  time  of  Christ  had  a  liturgical  8er\'ice  is  certain; 
wpositors  to  believe  that  the  hour  mentioned  in  iii,  '  but  it  is  e(|ually  certain  that  the  present  liturgy  of  the 
11  Md  X,  30  is  the  time  when  the  third  prayer  was  of-  synagogue  emlxHiies  a  large  admixture  of  prayers  which 
fcwd.  The  two  passages,  however,  and  the  two  dif-  .  were  t»ompiled  after  the  destruction  of  the  hecond  Teni- 
^wni  hours  refer  to  one  and  the  same  prayer,  as  may  pie.  Though  the  poetic  genius  of  the  |)stdmists  had 
**  seen  from  the  following  canon  t  *•  We  have  already  |  vanished  and  the  Temple  mu!»ic  was  hushed,  yet  nu- 
*»«edtluit  the  time  for  the  evening  [»rayer  (nn:?;)  was  nierous  ftrvent  and  devout  spirits  were  still  uii(|uench- 
Jixed  according  to  that  of  the  dailv  evening  sarritice,  ,  ^^  "^  ^'*'^«*^^-  '*'»^<*««  <^«"'<'«^  N'irits  made  themselves 
ami  wjce  this  daily  evening  sacrifice  was  offered  at  the  «"<*'''^«  "»  »*'<*  synagogue  in  most  devout  and  touching 
ninth  hour  and  a  half  (  =  .^.30  P.Tkl.),  the  time  of  prayer  \  l>ray<*rs,  emJKMlyu.g  the  new  anxieties,  the  novel  modes 

of  iHTseeution  and  oppression  which  the  Jews  had  to 
'  endure  from  the  children  of  Christianity — the  religion 
newly  l)orn  and  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  Judaism — who 
deeme<l  it  their  sacred  duly  to  heap  unparalleled  suffer- 
!  ings  upon  their  elder  brothcrfi.  These  prayers,  formed 
after  the  minlel  of  the  Psalms,  not  only  ask  the  God  of 
P«<d  to  be  on  a  Friday  (rSD  21?)  [see  Passovkk],  i  Israel  to  pity  the  sufferers,  to  give  them  {uitieni^  to  en- 
it  was  enacted  that  he  who  offers  his  evening  praver  af-  •^"^*^'  ■"**  »"  ^"'^  "^'"  ^'»"<^  ^<'  confound  their  enemies 
««rthe  Mxth  hour  and  a  half  (  =  12.30  P.M.)  discharges  '  a"^ /"[^-e  t»»em  from  aU  their  troubles,  but  embiMly  the 
hi* doty  properly.    Hence,  as  s*>on  as  this  hour  arrives,  !  t<*«<^»»"*^"*  ^>f  ^^"^  ^^^^  «>"»  'he  sentiments  prtM-ounded 


*u  alM  fixed  for  the  ninth  hour  and  a  half  (-3.30 
P-M.),  and  this  was  called  the  Ijenter  Minchah  iy\TW^ 
'^•^).  But  as  the  daily  evening  sacrifice  was  offered 
♦fi  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan  (HOB  215)  at  the  sixth 
*»»w  and  a  half  (  =  l-i.30  P.M.),  when  this  day  hap- 


f>i*.:J.      *    11-     .•       1  A  '.  '        M    ,,.     ^*^^hc  Haggadists  HI  the  Sabbatic  homilies.     Hence,  in 

'w  time  of  obligation  has  come,  and  it  is  called  the    ,i'     ^1  •„  ,\^^  ,:♦.  -1    <•  .k  *  •  . 

..  **  1  *  .  descnbuig  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue,  it  IS  most  esrti'u- 

''mtMw-hnK  (H^IU  nn3T3;  Maimonides,  lad  Ba-  ^\^\  (.,  separate  the  later  element  fn^in  the  earlier  |H,r- 
'*«2afci  llilchoth  Tephila,  iii,  2 ;  Berakoth,  26  b).  This  tions.  As  it  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article  to  trace 
""*tike  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since  the  accu-  I  the  rise,  progress,  and  development  of  all  the  coniisment 
'XT  '0  Micb  minute  matters  on  the  part  of  the  sacred  ,  parts  of  the  liturgy  in  its  present  order,  we  shall  Aimpiy 
^riten  shows  how  great  is  the  trustworthiness  of  their  '  detail  those  portions  which  are,  undoubtedly,  the  aii- 
^<wd8,and  bow  closely  and  strictly  the  apostles  con-    cient  nucleus,  which,  beyond  a  question,  were  used  bv 


(vDed  to  the  Jewish  practices.     The  prayers  three 
tiaMs  a  day  wefB  not  absolutely  required  to  be  offered 


our  Saviour  and  his  di^iples,  and  around  which  tlic 
new  pieces  were  groupetl  in  the  cou^^^o  of  time. 
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(1.)  The  Hymnal  Group  (nn-^-Ot  "^j^noB).— Just  as  <^od,  the  God  of  our  fathers  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacobs 

the  Tcraple  buUding  was  the  protitvpe  for  the  syiia-  great,  omnipotent,  fearful,  and  most  high  God,  who 

gogue  edifice,  so  the  Temple  service  was  the  model  for  bountifuUy  showest  mercy,  who  art  the  possessor  of  aU 

the  ritual  of  the  synagogue.    Hence,  j  ust  as/the  Temple  t»»»"g8»  ^ho  rememberest  the  pious  deeds  of  our  faihen*, 

service  consisted  of  the  priests'  reciting  the  ten  com-  «n^  f«n^«st  ^}'^  Redeemer  to  their  children  s  children, 


16;  1  Chron.xvi, 8-22  0*lin)  during  the  morning  sac-  Lord,  world  without  end;  thou  bringest  the  dead  to 

ritice,  and  Psa.  cx%'i;  1  Chron.  xvi,  23-36  (n-^lT)  dur-  ^^^^  i"  g^eat  compassion,  thou  boldest  up  the  falling. 

.;  .  .«  ^i       -  «i    r^u    -     1 healcst  the  sick,  loosest  the  chained,  and  showest  thv 

ing  the  evening  sacrifice,  so  the  ntual  of  the  svnagogue  -.,.-,  ',        *u  *    i        -     A     a    .      ixr.      •' 

'  ,   i    e  .\  1        1-  .•       ♦u      V     *•*       r  ♦v.^  faithfulness  to  those  that  sleep  in  the  dust.     Who  w 

consisted  of  the  same  benediction,  the  chanting  of  the  ...         ...       •,      i    r     •  % .        ,     i  1 1      ^». 

sacrificial  psalms_as  the  sacrifices  themselves  could  l^ke  unto  thee,  Lord  of  might,  and  who  resembles  t 

not  be  oflfered  except  in  the  Temple-and  sundry  addi-  («  ^vere.gn  kiUing  and  bringing  to  life  again,  and 

tions  made  by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  (ireat  Svna-  ^^"«";f  !f*''f  ^"/"  flourish)  ^    And    hou  art  sure  to 

gogue.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  ritual  began  With  «•«»««  the  dead.    Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  raisest  the 

the  Temple  psalms.    These  were  followed  by  the  group  ^^^^'      c.  (Clip  nnx)  "Thou  art  holy,  and  thy  name 

consisting  of  Psa.  c  [xix,  xxxiv,  xci,  cxxxv,  cxxxvi,  is  holy,  and  the  holy  ones  praise  thee  every  day  con- 

xxxiii,  xcii],  xciii,  cxlv-cl— those  enclosed  in  brackets  tinually.      Blessed  art  thou,  O  Ix>rd,  the  holy  God !" 

being  omitted  on  the  Sabbath— 1  Chron.  xxix,  10-13;  d,  (lain  nnx)  "Thou  mercifully  bestowest  knowletlge 

Neh.  ix,  6-12;  Exod.  xiv,  30-xv,  18,  and  sundry  sen-  up<,„  ^cn  and  teachest  the  mortal  prudence.     Merci- 

tences  not  found  in  the  Bible,  denominated  the  order  of  f^„^  ^^^^  f^^^  ^y^^,^^^  knowledge,  wisdom, 

i\it  Hymnal  Sentences  OT  ^'musical  pfrtods"    The  use  of         ,*        ,      ^      ,.  ™_     .'     ..    .,^     rv  t^-i    ^u 

,,.    x:         1  _*    ri   *v  *u    fT.       1        J  *u  and  understanding.     Blessed   art   thou,  O  Ix)ra,  who 

this  hvmnal  group  as  part  of  both  the  Temple  and  the  .,  „     .  ,        ,   .     i„         ,-.«->«.._v  ../n, 

synagogue  service  is  of  gieat  antiquity,  as  is  attested  "»""'""?  be'l<"«'e»'  knowledge!      e.  (IW-'jn)  "Our 

bv  the  Seder  Olam,  xiv,  and  UoKcheth  Sopherimi  sec  father, lead  us  back  to  thy  law;  bnng  us  very  near.O 

:      «  ,,   ..    ,,o  L      1.  .  ij  .1-  \  k^..  our  King,  to  thv  service,  and  cause  us  to  return  in  sin- 

also  Sabbath,  118  b,  where  we  are  told  that  -.mn  was  ^^  penUence  into  thv  presence!     Blessed  art  thou,  O 

ordained   by  David,  and  IVttJ  by  the  Sopherim,  or  Lord,  who  delightest  in  repentance!^'  /.  (nbo)  "Our 

ecntjes.  Father,  forgive  us,  for  we  have  sinned;  our  King,  par- 

(2.)  The  Shema,  or  Keriath  Shema  (?p^  PlX'''?;^).  ^^n  us,  for  we  have  transgressed;  for  thou  art  forgiving 

—This  celebrated  part  of  the  service  was  preceded  and  pardoning.     Blessed  art  thou,  O  Ix>rd,  merciful  and 

by  two  benedictions,  respectively  denominated  ''the  plenteous  in  forgiveness!"    <?.  (Hfitl)  « Look  at  our  mis- 

Creator  of  Lighr   (n^lX   ■^Xl'^)  and   ''Great  Love''  ery, contend  our  cause,  and  deliver  us  speedily, for  thy 

(il3H  nsnX),  and  followed  by  one  called  "  Truth''  name's  sake,  for  thou  art  a  mighty  deliverer.     I^lessed 

(n^X,  now  expanded  into  a">a;'^n  n«X).     The  two  in-  art  thou,  O  Lord,  the  deliverer  of  Israel !"     h.  (i:Kfi-») 

troductory  benedictions  were  as  follows:  (a.)  "Blessed  "Heal  us, O  Lord,  and  we  shall  be  healed;  save  us,  and 

art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  we  shall  be  saved;  for  thou  art  our  boasU     Grant  us  a 

createst  light  and  formest  darkness,  who  makest  peace  perfect  cure  for  all  our  wounds;  for  thou,  O  Lord  our 

and  createst  aU  things!     He  in  mercy  causes  the  light  King,  art  a  faithful  and  merciful  Physician.     Blessed 

to  shine  upon  the  earth  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  a't  thon,  O  l^rd,  who  healest  the  sick  of  thy  people  \^ 

and  in  goodness  renews  every  day  the  work  of  creation,  rael !"    ».  (13*^^5  '^I'^a)  "  Bless  to  us,  O  Lord  our  Go<U 

Blessed  art  thou,  the  Creator  of  light!"  (6.)  "With  great  for  good  this  year,  and  all  its  kinds  of  produce;  aend 

love  hast  thou  loved  us,  O  Lord  our  (iod;  thou  hast  thy  blessing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth;  satisfv  us  with 

shown  us  great  and  abundant  mercy,  O  our  Father  and  ^hv  goodness,  and  bless  this  year  as  the  veare  bygone. 

King,  for  the  sake  of  our  forefathere  who  trusted  in  g,;^^^  ^^^  ^^      O  Lo^j  ^.^^J  blessest  the  seasons!"     /. 

thee!     Thou  who  didst  teach  them  the  love  of  life,  ,«_«., ,^        V  ^,  ,^  ,  .  ,.. 

have  mercy  upon  us,  and  teach  us  also  ...  to  prais^  (rpn)"  Cause  the  great  trumpet  to  proclaim  our  liberty; 

and  to  acknowledge  thy  unity  in  love.     Blessed  art  raise  the  standard  for  the  gathenng  of  our  captivea,  and 

thou,  O  Lord,  who  in  love  hast  chosen  thy  people!"  ^>"n«  "»  together  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth. 

(Mishna,  Tamid,  v,  1;  Berakoth,  11  b).     Thereupon  Bl^^^sed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  gatherest  together  the 

the  ten  commandments  were  recited,  which,  however,  dispersed  of  Israel!"   A-.  (na'i;sn)"Keiu8Ute  our  judges 

ceased  at  a  very  early  period,  because  the  Sadducees  asof  old,  and  our  councillors  as  of  yore;  remove  from  u» 

declared  that  this  was  done  to  show  that  this  was  the  sorrow  and  sighing;  and  do  thou  alone,  O  Ix>rd,  reign 

most  essential  portion  of  the  revealed  law  (Mishna,  over  us  in  mercy  and  love,  and  judge  us  in  righteous- 

Tamid,  V,  1,  with  Berakoth,  14  b).     Then  came  the  ness  and  justice.     Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  the  King, 

Shema  proper,  consUting  of  Deut.  vi,  4-9;  xi,  13-21;  who  lovest  righteousness  and  justice!"    /.  (a*^3*^ttjb'ob'1) 

Numb.  XV,  37-41 ;  which  was  concluded  with  benwUc-  «Let  the  apostates  have  no  hope,  and  let  those  who  per- 

lion  (c),  entitled  «  True  and  EitaUisheiV  p"':£''1  n^X),  pctrate  wickedness  speedily  perish;  let  them  all  be  sud- 

as  follows:  "  It  is  true  and  firmly  established  that  thou  denly  cut  off;  let  the  proud  speedily  be  uprooted,  bnikeiv 

art  the  Lord  our  God  and  the  God  of  our  forefathers;  crushed,  and  humbled  speedily  in  our  days.     Blessed 

there  is  no  God  besides  thee.     Blessed  art  thou,  O  Ix)rd,  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  breakest  down  the  enemy  and 

the  redeemer  of  Israel!"  (Mishna,  Berakoth,  i,  4;  Ge-  humblest  the  proud!"     m,  (D"»p'^ia;n  bs)  "On  the 

?">* u"^  "^iJ^  *^  ^*.".*'"*;  ^'"''^;  ''.'  ^  '  Ge'n'»'^«'  •^^-  righteous,  on  the  pious,  on  the  elders  of  thv  people,  the 

32  b).     There  IS  evidently  an  aUusion  to  the  reading  h<,„se  of  Israel,  on  the  remnant  of  the  scribes,  on  the 

of  the  Shema  m  the  reply  which  our  Saviour  gave  to  ^^^^  proselytes,  and  on  us,  bestow,  O  Lord  our  God, 

the  lawyer  who  asked  him,  "Master,  what  rnust  I  do  j^,^,  ^^rcv;  give  ample  reward  to  aU  who  trust  in  thv 

to  inherit  eternal  hfe?    when  the  lawyer  forthwith  re-  ^^'^^  in  'sincerity,  make  our  portion  with  them  forever, 

cited  the  first  sentence  of  the  ^*€m<i  (Luke  X,  26).     See  and  let  us  not  be  ashamed, for  we  trust  in  thee!    Bleaal 

''^"/u^x'^'^i     *K--^      -*•        vt  .•    *   ,   u         .  ed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  the  support  and  refuge  of  the  rigbt- 

(3.)  The  third  portion  which  constituted  the  ancient  ,.,        ^-,.i,,„^,.«L„x  «fr    x         i       *i-     •*    • 

,.  .  'I,    „,,..,     ,,   -,      ...         ^^  eous!     n.(D'^?tt31T'?1)  "To  Jerusalem  thv  citv  in  mer- 

hturgy  embraces  the  "Eighteen"  Benedictions  (nai-Q'iJ  ,  i    i     »  •     •*  j-       .    Iv    * 

•.•JTIn      11   1        .  »v     '       .    r,  ,—1.      V     r«.  cv  return,  and  dwell  m  it  according  to  thy  promise : 

n-»^5),caUed,Kar  IKoxnv,  the  Prayer  (nbon).    They  ^^^e  it  speedily  in  our  day  an  everlasting  buildingl 

Are  as  foUows :  a.  Cjl-^a)  "  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  our  and  soon  esUblish  therein  the  throne  of  David.    Ble8». 
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cd  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  buildest  Jerusalem !''    «'.  (HX  Ufjate.  of  the  congregation  (  T22K  ).  who,  like  the  rest 

n:::* J»"  The  branch  of  David,  thy  8ervaut,H|)eodily  cause  of  the  conpn'^carion.  was  arrayeil  in  liis  frinj^ed  jjar- 

to  tlourish,  and  exalt  his  horn  with  thy  help,  for  we  men!,  and  with  the  phylttcterits  on  hi«  head  and  left 

look  to  thy  help  all  day.     Ulessed  art  thou,  O  Unl,  arm  [see  Fkin<;k;  l»iiYLArri:KY  j,  U-^'an  with  reciting 

wh.)  causewt  to  flourish  the  horn  of  David!"     o.  (r^r  t*»^'  KwU»h  ('r"7;?),  the  i^ei.ph-  n^iH.niUnjj  to  certain 

irbrp)  -Hear  our  voice,  O  Ii»>rd  our  (Itnl;  have  pity  and  I*"-",  a**  f«»lli»w«:  -  Kxalle.!  and  hall.iwtd  In?  hi:4  jcnai 


petmle  Israel  m  mere V :     uu^saea  art  tiiou,iM>>ni,  wno  .   -        ,  ,     .    ,        ,          .    r      .  n    •        i     i         , 

*     '                    ..,        •           .  ,  ,.    r          .1    ^.  >      >  prais<'d,  ceh'hratetl  and  exalted,  exttdltMi  and  adunirHl. 

hearesl  prayer!'    />.  (n:£-.;  -He  favorable. <>  I^ml  our  ;,,„^,„.,j^.j  3,,,,  ^.„r>hipiHHl.  Ik>  thv  h«.lv  name;  hlrs.r<l 

lioil,  to  thy  [people  Israel,  and  to  their  prayer;  resK.re  i,^.  i,^  ^^^  alM.ve  all  benedictions,  hvnnis  thankN praises 

the  wt.rahip  to  thy  Ninct»iar>-.  rcieive  l.»vinjrly   the  and  cons^dat inns  which  have  bren*  ulterv«l  in  the  world. 

bumt-sacritice  of  ^rael  and  their  prayer,  antl  let  the  |  i^.jrate  and  conu're^rat ion  j  Amen.     (  Uicateal.inc]  Mav 

wni<.-e  <.f  Israel  thy  people  U-  always  well-pleasniK  to  ihopravers  an.l  Mippli<ati«.ns  of  all  Israel  Ik-  jjraciouslV 

tht*.     May  our  eyes  see  thee  return  to  Zion  m  love,  received  U'f.ire  their  Fath.T  in  heavrn.     [I^-^Mte  anil 

BleNKMi  art  th«*u,  ()  I>»rd,  who  resti.rt'St  thy  Shechinah  con^'regation  )  Amen.    [I>frati'  ali»ne  ]  .May  perfi-ct  |»eace 

to  Zion  I'*     q,  (C'^T'-)  "Wc  thankfully  confess  beft»re  :  destvnd  from  heaven,  and  life  u|)on  us  ami  all  Israel. 

ihec  that  thou  art  the  b>nl  onr  (;<m1,  and  the  (iinl  of  [lie^^afe  and  I'ongregation]  Amen.    ( I^'Kaie  alone]  May 

our  fathers,  world  without  end.  and  that  thou  art  the  »»e  wh«.  makes  jK-ace  in  hi-  heaven  cnftr  \M'hvv  u|K>n  us 

»hephenl  .if  our  life  ami  the  nnrk  of  <»ur  salvatitm  from  a"«^  a»l  Israel.    |  Ujrate  and  <onpre-aii«ni  j  Amen."   The 

generation  to  jjeneralion;  we  remler  thanks  unto  thee  Kimilarity  l>etween  this  very  an<i«>nt  Ka,U*h  and  thf 

^ni\  celebrate  thv  praises.     IJlessed  art  thou,  ()  l^.nl,  ^^nU  Trayer  nwds  hardly  to  l>e  iK.innd  o\\\.    Aft«r  this 

wh.h*   name   is  Vo«^l"e^*^  «"«»  whom    it   l>ct^»mes   to  ^*><*H'a»f^  recited  in  a  buid  v«.i<«.  the  lirst  sentence  of  the 

«-»          /...VtM    MfM^  .i  i>    »                   \        '  ♦SA^'wrn,  the  rest  Ix^iui'riH.Mtedquieilv  bv  him  and  the  con- 
praiK'I^     r.  (CS^S    D^D  **  Bestow  peace,  happniess,  .'        ,_,       ^.7.        ,  .1       •   ,*.    '    .        ,•  .•        e 
'.              ^                        ,                 .                             ,  tfrecation.    Fhen  tollowetl  the  eij;hteen  iK'uedict  ions,  for 
cili.**««m",  ijrace,  mercv,  and  compassion  nixm  us  an<l  .      ,.   ,    r     .  •  »  ^.     ,-  1    1    1    ^».i.*«..              1 
^^   ^  _,     ^  .  _•  .1  .L             1-      .V  _  v.-.i.-_  11  '  l*><?  thirtX  of  which  the  kfdufhah  ^nu;*np,)  was  snbsii- 


^»u.  bUf^-st  thv  ,  J»plo  I-^rael  with  peace  I"  1  ''I*';'"' '    <^'»"t.'r<vation  ]  1  Messed  l»e  tin-  «lory  of  the  ■  ter- 

•n.e«eiffhtc.en(reallvninetern)benedictionsaremen.    "^^'7<:»'!^"<'»V  ( I^^rato]  And  in  thy  Ilo  y 

tiunMmtlieMishna,//.MA  lln-ShanahM;  JieraknthM.  '  J^"";'*  »^"  ^;"»*7'  ^»»"'*  ^>»"h'\  [;^;«UrroKat.<.n]   Ihe 

8;  r.«>AM  hernkoth.  iii ;  .lerusalem  lUraknth.  ii;  J/.-    '^!'*'  «*»«"  ^''^'\  ^'•«'V;^',|^^'.\'";*'  ^\  '^'""'  f'"'"  *^'*"^'^- 

SnVH  17  a.    We  are  distinctiv  told  that  thev  were  or- "  «""1»  ^*»  generation.    Ilalleluiah      ( I^^ratf  ]  Vronx  Kcn- 

(Uinedbviheoiiehnn.lre«land'twentveldrrsofthe(ireat    «^™|»""  »^  P<'"^'rat.on  we  will  <l,sclos<.  thy  jrnatness. 

n.«— ^'  .  \t  'ti  L  f  \  ii  1  'si.  I'i  -  o'.  JL..^  ..  a»>d  lor  ever  and  ever  celebrate  thv  holiness:  and  thv 
MnaeoG^iie  ( .i/fr/iZ/rfA,  i«  b;  /if rakoth,  3ii  a;  Gunfire  on  .       ,    ,,  .  »*        1.     ■  » 

1.  7^  "...   -*       ,  ■      ,  .        .  '      .        i  iiraise  shall  not  ceas«?  in  our  month,  world  without  end. 

iMit. XXXIII. 2). and  we  know  that  the  repn-st-ntatives  1  I.     .,        .^  ,      ,     _.       _    .  »    1  1    1  .  v:.>-,      ui..„   1 

.'  ,  tor  thon,  ()  I>ml,  art  a  jjreat  and  holv  King,     iflessed 

ofihcpw.ple  p::?^  -^rSX)  recitwl  them  in  the  lemple  1  ^^j  j,,^,„  ,,„^^.  ^j.^,  ^,„,  n^j,,^,,..  ^,,,  Monday. Thnrs<lay. 
everyday  {.Sahbti/h,  24  b),  that  the  priests  pronounced  Sabbath,  feasts  and  fasts  lessons  from  the  law  and  |)roph- 
ibrw  of  ihcm  u|M)n  the  |>eople  every  morning  in  the  |  ets  were  n-ad.  and  (with  the  exception  of  M«»n«lay  ami 
HitU  of  Squares  (P"Tin  PS^b)  in  the  Temple-conrt.  Thnrstlay)  discourses  delivered  by  the  rabbins.  The 
WKlthat  the  high-priest  prayed  the  sixteenth  (HXi)    serviceconcluded  with  the  priests' pronouncing  the  ben- 

•ihl  the  seventeenth  (=-^Ti:3)*sections  of  this  liianv  on  '  ^'''t**ll""a.^.^  "1"^  ^'^'  '^~*'  ]'  .^      •       „  or 

n..n        .V        ^4  . /^'         ^o  I  N      rr-i      '  (-•)    ihe  AfhrnooH  ami  t.rewuq  rraiftr. — S)me  of 

tn^br^t  Day  of  Atonement  {\oma,m  b).  There  can  ,,,^^  ,^^,,„^  j  •  ,,,^  ^^^,„,„^j  ^.ronp  were  im.itte.l.  other- 
iWreforc  Ik.,  no  doubt  that  .»ur  Saviour  and  his  arK.stles  ^.j^.  „,^  ^.,,.^.^.  ^.^;  ^j.^ii^,  ,„  „,„^  ,,f  „,^  n.orning. 
y^m  111  these  prayers  when  they  resorte<l  to  the  syn-  ',^,,^  ^,,,,,1^^  worship  of  the  feasts  and  fasts  is  dise-rilH-d 
■«"ljue,  and  that  when  the  aiwstles  went  on  the  top  <.f  ,  j„  ,1,^  ^^,j^,,.^  „„  ,1,^.  rosiK-ctive  fotivaN.and  in  the  ar- 
tbt  bouse  to  pray  at  the  staled  hour  (Acts  1.  13 ;  x, Oj  ,  ^j^.i^.  H ai-iitahaii.  The  other  pravers  whieh  pncede 
ll*."*  benedinions  formed  part  of  their  devotions.  It  g,„,  f,,„„^.  jj,,.  ,|,„.o  aiiiieiif  f?roii|w  in  the  prcM-nt  lit- 
n»bt,h«wever,  be  remarked  that  the  first  three  an<l  the  „r^,^.  ,,f  jj,,.  ^vnagogur  are  not  di-.-crilMMl  in  this  article 
^thrte  l»enedicti«.ns  are  the  oblest ;  that  l>ene.bclions  i^.;„^,  ihi-v  are  of  lat«r  <.rigin.  S  r  Lirii:t;v. 
tf  to*  were  compilwl  during  tlie  Maccabawi  struggles        yj  j^dirial  Authnrif,,.- 1.  As  the  otH.ers  of  the  svn- 

•  n/lil.-li    1 i_.l»-.  1 *; ,11 1;..  •'  • 


^iWRiiman  ascendency  in  Palestine;  and  Ix'iiedic- 
tioflRwaM  moat  probably  compiletl  after  the  destruction 


agogue  were  also  the  administrators  of  justice,  the  au- 
thority which  each  assembly  |K»sses.'<ed  extended  to  l>«)th 


w  wcond  Temple.  1  ^.j^j]  ^,„j  rdi^riim,*  (piestions.     The  rabbins,  or  the  heads 

Hut  though  these  three  groups  (  viz.  the   hymnal  „f  ,,,,.  nvnagogue.  as  it  is  to  the  present  dav.  were  both 

Pwip,the  Shema,  and  the  eighteen  l)cnedictions)  con-  „,j.  j^.^J.i.c.rs  of  religion  and  the  judges  iif  tlieir  comnui- 

«'tutedthe  liturgy  of  the  Jews  when  engagnl  in  piil».  ^j,},.^     ^U.^^o  the  tribunals  were  held  in  the  svna- 

Ijcw private  devotion  dunng  the  iieriwl  of  the  second  ^,,,^,,„.  ^j  ^^^^  xu,\\i  xxi.  12). and  the  «A(i;;«//,or'lH.a- 

lffflple,yet  there  were  other  prayers  which  could  only  ^n.-. who  altende<l  to  the  «iivine  M»rAice  had  also  to  ad- 

Wwcite.1  at  public  worship  when  the  legal  numUr  „,j,,i^,,.^jj,^.j,,^ij^.^j,,,,ft.,.„,,^^^i^.  ,7_.2<).  ,.^,n,j,  j^,i,,,„^ 

(|"3-)  were  properly  assembled.  '  Mnkkoth,  iii,  12;  antl  Matt.  x.  17;  xxiii,34;  Mark  xiii. 

i  The  on/cr  of  the  public  worship  in  the  synagogue  0 ;  A«is  xxii.  lt>;  xxvi.  11).     The  rabbins  who  had 

*>*  u  follows:  diplnmnit  fn>m  the  .Sanhedrim,  and,  after  the  Sanhe<lriin 

(1.)  Morning  Servwt, — The  congregation   having  cea<«ed,  from  the  daouhn  of  the  res|)e<*tive  colU-grs  at 

*>*lMd  their  hands  ouUlde  the  synagogue,  and  being  .Sora  and  Puml>aditha  fq.  v.).  and  who  were  chosen  by 

pi^^ly  ftsseiDblcd,  delegated  one  of  their  number  to  the  different  congregations  to  be  their  spiritual  heads 

pi  before  the  ark  and  conduct  public  worship.     This  with  the  consent  of  the  assembly,  selecteil  such  of  the 
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members  as  were  best  qualified  to  aid  them  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  communal  affairs.  These  consti- 
tuted a  local  self-governing  and  independent  college; 
they  issued  all  the  legal  instruments,  such  as  marriage 
contracts,  letters  of  divorce,  bills  of  exchange,  business 
contracts,  receipts,  etc.  Tlicy  had  the  power  of  inflicting 
corporal  punishment  on  any  oflfendcr,  or  to  put  him  out 
o(  the  synagogue  (  =excommunicatc)  altogether  (Matt, 
xviii,  15-17;  John  ix,  22;  xii,  42;  xvi,  2).  The  pun- 
ishment of  excommunication,  however,  was  very  seldom 
resorted  to,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  though 
iJhrist  an<l  his  apostles  opposed  and  contradicted  the 
heads  of  the  synagogue,  yet  they  were  not  put  out  of 
the  synagogue.  In  some  cases  they  exercised  the  rights 
€ven  outside  the  limits  of  Palestine,  of  seizing  the  p^r- 
«ons  of  the  accused  and  sending  them  in  chains  to  take 
iheir  trial  before  the  Supreme  Council  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  ix,  2;  xxii,  5). 

2.  It  is  not  quite  so  easy,  however,  to  define  the  nat- 
ure of  the  tribunal  and  the  precise  limits  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion. In  two  of  the  passages  referred  to  (Matt,  x,  17 ; 
Mark  xiii,  9)  they  are  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
cvvkCfua,  or  councils,  yet  both  appear  as  instniments 
by  which  the  spirit  of  religious  persecution  might  fast- 
en on  its  victims.  The  explanation  commonly  given 
that  the  council  sat  in  the  synagogue,  and  was  thus 
identified  with  it,  is  hardly  satisfactory  (^Leyrer,  in  Iler- 
zog's  Rml'Encjfklop.  s.  v. "  Synedrien'').  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  council  was  the  larii^er  tribunal  of 
twenty-three,  which  sat  in  every  city  [sec  Council], 
identical  with  that  of  the  seven,  with  two  Lcvites  as 
assessors  to  each,  which  Josephus  describes  as  acting  in 
the  smaller  pnivincial  towns  (/l7i/.  iv,  8, 14;  IKar,  ii,  20, 
o),  and  that  under  the  term  synagogue  we  are  to  under- 
stand a  smaller  court,  probably  that  of  the  ten  judges 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  ((rem.  Ilieros.  Sanhedr.  loc. 
cit.),  consisting  either  of  the  elders.  thechazznn,and  the 
legate,  or  otherwise  (as  Ilerzfeld  conjecttires,  i,  392)  of 
the  ten  Batlanin,  or  otwsi  (see  above,  IV,  G). 

VII.  Relations  of  the  Jnrish  Synagogne  to  the  ChriS' 
Han  Church,— It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the 
influence  of  the  system  thus  developed.  To  it  we  may 
ascribe  the  tenacity  with  which,  after  the  Maccabiean 
struggle,  the  Jews  adhered  to  the  religion  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  never  again  relapsed  into  idolatry.  The  peo- 
ple were  now  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  the  law,  and 
the  external  onlinances  that  he<lged  it  round.  If  pil- 
grimages were  still  made  t^>  Jerusalem  at  the  great 
feasts,  the  habitual  religion  of  tlie  Jews  in,  and  yet  more 
out  of,  Palestine  was  connected  much  more  intimately 
with  the  synagogue  than  with  the  Temple.  Its  simple, 
eilifving  devotion,  in  which  miml  and  heart  could  alike 
enter,  attracted  the  heathen  prosc>lytes  who  might  have 
been  repelle<l  by  the  blinxly  sacrifices  of  tlie  Temple,  or 
Wduld  certainlv  have  been  driven  from  it  unless  thev 
c(»ul(l  make  up  their  minds  to  submit  to  circumcision 
(Acts  xxi,  28).  See  Pkosei.ytk.  Hero,  too,  as  in  the 
cognate  order  of  the  scribes,  there  was  an  influence 
tending  to  diminish  and  ultimately  almost  to  destroy 
the  auihority  of  the  hereditary  prie8tho<Kl.  The  ser- 
vices* of  the  synagogue  retiuireil  no  sons  of  Aaron ;  gave 
them  nothing  more  than  a  complimentary  precedence. 
See  PRIKST ;  S<;kii»e.  The  way  was  silently  pr«pare<l 
for  a  new  and  higher  order,  which  should  rise  in  "  the 
fulness  of  time"  out  of  the  decay  and  abolition  of  both 
the  priest IkhnI  and  the  Temple.  In  another  way,  too, 
the  synagogues  everywhere  prepared  the  way  A)r  that 
order.  N«»t  *•  Moses"  only,  but "  the  prophets"  were  read 
in  them  everv  Sabbath  dav;  and  thus  the  Messianic 
hopes  of  Israel,  the  expectation  of  a  kingdom  of  heaven, 
were  universallv  <liffused. 

1.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  closely  the  organiza- 
Hon  of  the  synagogue  was  reproduced  in  that  of  the 
Ecclesia.  Here  also  there  was  the  single  presbyter- 
bishop  [see  Bishop]  in  small  towns,  a  council  of  pre^ 
byters  under  one  head  in  large  cities.  The  leyatm  of 
the  synagogue  appears  in  the   ayytXoQ  (Rev.  i,  20 ; 


ii,  1),  perhaps  also  in  the  airmrroXoCt  of  the  Christian 
Church.  To  the  elders  as  such  is  given  the  name  of 
Shepherds  (Eph,  iv,  11 ;  1  Pet.  v,  1).  They  are  known 
also  as  iiyoiffitvoi  (Heb.  xiii,  7).  Even  the  transfer  to 
the  Christian  proselytes  <if  the  once  distinctively  sacer- 
dotal name  of  iipevci  foreign  as  it  was  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Christians  of  the  apostolic  age,  was  not  without 
it«  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  synagogue.  Sceva,  the 
exorcist  Jew  of  Ephesus,  was  probably  a  "  chief  priest" 
in  this  sense  (Acts  xix,  14).  In  the  edicts  of  the  later 
Homan  emperors,  the  terms  dpxuptvQ  and  iipiVQ  are 
repeatedly  ap[)lied  to  the  rulers  of  sj'iiagogues  (Cod. 
Theoilos.  I)e  ./w</.,  quoted  by  Vitringa,  fJe  Decern  OtiotU, 
in  Ugolino,  Thea,  xxi).  Possibly,  however,  this  may 
have  been,  in  part,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  scat- 
tereil  priests,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  as  the 
rabbins  or  elders  of  what  was  now  left  to  them  as  their 
only  sanctuary.  To  them,  at  any  rate,  a  certain  prece- 
dence was  given  in  the  synagogue  services.  They  were 
invited  first  to  read  the  lessons  for  the  dav.    The  bene- 

m 

diction  of  Numb,  vi,  22  was  reserved  for  them  alone. 

2.  In  the  magUterial  function*  of  the  synagogue  also 
we  mav  trace  the  outline  of  a  Christian  institution. 
The  iKKXtfrritti  either  by  itself  or  by  appointed  dele- 
gates, was  to  act  as  a  court  of  arbitration  in  all  dis- 
putes among  its  members.  The  elders  of  the  Church 
were  not,  however,  to  descend  to  the  trivial  disputes  of 
daily  life  (ra  /3iwruca).  For  these  any  men  of  com- 
mon-sense and  fairness,  however  destitute  of  official 
honor  and  position  (oc  i^ovBuvrifiivoi),  would  be  enough 
(1  Cor.  vi,  1-8).  For  the  elders,  as  for  those  of  the  syna- 
gogue, were  reserved  the  graver  offences  against  relig- 
ion and  morals.  In  such  cases  they  had  power  to  ex- 
communicate, to  "  put  out  of"  the  Ecclesia,  which  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  synagogue,  sometimes  by  their 
own  authority,  sometimes  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 
society  (v,  4).  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  Hammond 
and  other  commentators  have  seen  a  reference  to  these 
judicial  functions  in  .Tames  ii,  2-4.  The  special  sin  of 
those  who  fawned  u|)on  the  rich  was,  on  this  view,  that 
they  were  ^*jmlge^  of  evil  thoughts,"  carrying  respect  of 
persons  into  their  administration  of  justice.  The  inter- 
pretation, however,  though  ingenious,  is  hardly  suffi- 
ciently supiHirted. 

3.  The  ritual  of  the  synagogue  was  to  a  large  extent 
the  reproduction  (here  ab«o,  as  with  the  fabric,  with 
many  inevitable  changes)  of  the  statelier  liturgy'  of  the 
Temple.  It  will  be  enough,  in  this  place,  to  notice  in 
what  way  the  ritual,  no  less  than  the  organization,  was 
connected  with  the  facts  of  the  New-Test,  histon-,  and 
with  the  life  and  onler  of  the  Christian  Church.  Here. 
too,  we  meet  with  multiplied  coincidences.  It  would 
hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  worship  of 
the  (^hurch  was  identical  with  that  of  the  synagogue, 
modified  (a)  by  the  new  truths,  (h)  by  the  new  institu- 
tion of  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  (c)  by  the  spiritual  rA<i- 
rhfiiiata, 

(1.)  From  the  synagogue  came  the  use  of  fixeil  forms 
of  prayer.  To  that  the  first  disciples  had  been  aoens- 
tomed  from  their  youth.  They  had  asked  their  Master 
to  give  them  a  distinctive  one,  and  he  had  complied 
with  their  request  (Luke  xi,  1),  as  the  Baptist  had  done 
before  for  his  disciples,  as  every  rabbi  did  for  his.  The 
forms  might  l)e,  and  were,  abused.  The  Pharisee  might 
in  synagogues,  or,  wlien  the  synagogues  were  closed,  in 
the  open  street,  recite  aloud  the  devotions  ap))ointo<l 
for  hours  of  prayer,  might  gabble  through  the  Skemn 
("  Hear.  O  Israel,"  etc.,  from  Deut.  vi,  4),  his  Kudish, 
his  »Shem6nth  Ksrchy  the  eighteen  lie.rakotk,  or  bless- 
ings, with  the  "  vain  repetition"  which  has  reappeared 
in  Christian  worship.  But  for  the  disciples  this  was, 
as  yet,  the  true  ])attem  of  devotion,  and  their  Master 
sanctioned  it.  To  their  minds  there  would  seem  noth- 
ing inconsistent  with  true  heart-worship  in  the  recur- 
rence of  a  fixed  order  (icard  raXiv,  1  Cor.  xiv,  40),  of  the 
same  prayers,  hymns,  doxologies,  such  as  all  litui^gical 
study  leads  us  to  think  of  as  existing  in  the  apoatolio 
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age.     If  the  gifts  of  utterance  which  characterized  the 
first  period  of  that  age  led  fur  a  time  tu  greater  freedom, 
to  unpremeditated  prayer,  if  that  was  in  its  turn  suc- 
•ceeded  by  the  renewed  predominance  of  a  formal  fixed 
order,  the  alternation  and  the  struggle  which  have  re- 
appeared in  so  many  |>erio(Ls  of  the  hi^tor^'  of  the  Church 
were  not  without  their  parallel  in  that  of  Judaism. 
There  also  was  a  protest  against  the  rigidity  of  an  un- 
tionding  form.     Kliezer  of  Lydda,  a  contemporary  of 
the  tsecrmd  (lamaliel  (cir.A.I).  80-115),  taught  that  the 
legate  of  the  synagogue  should  discard  even  the  ShemO' 
i*^h  Esreh^  the  eighteen  Axed  prayers  and  benedictions 
^>f  the  daily  anil  Sabbath  services,  and  should  pray  as  his 
hi.art  prompted  him.     The  offence  against  the  formal- 
ism into  which  Judaism  stiffened  was  apparently  too 
great  to  be  forgiven.     He  was  excommunicated  (not, 
indeed,  avowedly  on  this  ground),  and  died  at  Ciesarea 
(Jwt,  Grtch,  dtt  Ju(I*^th.  ii,  3fi,  4,")). 

(2.)  The  large  admixture  of  a  didactic  clement  in 

^'bri5tian  wor»hip,  that  by  which  it  was  distinguished 

ftom  all  (ientik  forms  of  adoration,  was  derived  from 

tbe  older  order.    '*  Moses"  was  "  read  in  the  synagogues 

<w  Sabbath  day"  (Acts  xv,  21),  the  whole  law  being 

^»d  consecutively,  so  as  to  be  completed,  according  to 

ooe  cycle,  in  three  years,  according  to  that  which  ulti- 

BuUely  prevuled  and  determined  the  existing  divisions 

<'fthe  Hebrew  te^t  (T^yrer,  W.  ci^.),  in  the  fifty-two 

veelu  of  a  single  year.    Sec  Bibi  jf.    The  writings  of  the 

prophets  were  read  as  second  lessons  in  a  corres|K>nding 

order.     They  were  followed  by  the  Derath,  the  Xoyoy 

■'apacXtV^itfC  (Acts  xiii,  15),  the  exposition,  the  sermon 

of  the  synagogue.     The  first  Christian  synagogues,  we 

must  believe,  followed  this  order  with  but  little  de\  ia- 

tion.    It  remained  for  them  before  long  to  add  "  the  other 

Scriptures^  which  they  had  leanied  to  recognise  as  more 

precious  even  than  the  law  itself,  the  "  prophetic  word" 

of  the  New  Teat.,  which,  not  less  truly  than  that  of  the 

OUl  came,  in  epistle  or  in  narrative,  from  the  same 

iH»iriL    See  Scripture. 

(3.)  To  the  ritual  of  the  8>'nagogue  we  may  prob- 
ably trace  a  practice  which  has  sometimes  been  a  stum- 
bling-block to  the  student  of  Christian  antiquity,  the 
«ubjoot-matter  of  fierce  debate  among  Christian  contn»- 
veniialists.  Whatever  account  may  be  given  of  it,  it  is 
««tain  that  Prayers  for  the  Dead  appear  in  the  Church's 
vonhip  as  soon  as  we  have  any  trace  of  it  aAer  the  ira- 
nKilUte  records  of  the  apostolic  age.  It  has  been  well 
<^rib«l  by  a  writer  whom  no  one  can  suspect  of  Rom- 
ish tendencies  as  an  "  immemorial  practice."  Though 
^  ScriiKure  is  silent,  yet  antiquity  plainly  speaks."  The 
P^yew  "have  found  a  place  in  every  early  liturgy  of 
tbe  world."  (Ellicott,  Drstiny  of  the  Creature^  serm. 
vi)>  How,  indeed,  wc  may  ask,  could  it  have  been  oth- 
^^i«?  The  strong  feeling  shown  in  the  time  of  the 
^sniibces,  that  it  was  not  *' superfluous  and  vain"  to 
\ny  f(if  the  dead  (2  Mace,  xii,  44),  was  sure,  under  the 
indiieQce  of  the  dominant  Pharisaic  scribes,  to  show 
i^f  ID  the  devotions  of  the  synagogue.  So  far  as  we 
^'*'^  back  these  devotions,  we  may  say  that  there  also 
tbe  prK>tice  is  "immemorial,"  as  ohl, at  least,  aa  the  tra- 
nsitions af  the  Rabbinic  fathers  (Buxtorf,  iJe  Symigog,  p. 
'••9^10;  M'Caul,  Old  Paths,  ch.  xxxviii).  The  writer 
^nady  quoted  sees  a  probable  reference  to  them  in  2 
Tim.  i,  \H  (Ellicott,  P(ut,  Epuitles,  ad  loc).  But  it  is  by 
^  means  certain  that  Onesiphorus  was  at  that  time 
^^   See  Dead,  Prayers  for  thk. 

(i)  The  conformity  extends,  also,  to  the  times  of 
P^.vtr.  In  the  hours  of  service  this  was  obviously  the 
^*^  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  were,  in  the 
tuna  of  the  New  Teat.  (Acts  iii,  1 ;  x,  3,  9),  and  had 
been,  pn»bably,  for  some  time  before  (Psa.  Iv,  17 ;  Dan. 
^10),  the  fixed  times  of  devotion,  known  then,  and  still 
^flovD,  respectively  as  the  Skackarilh^  the  J/tficAuA,and 
^'.irdbitk;  tbey  bad  not  only  the  prestige  of  an  au- 
'l^ontative  tradition,  but  were  connecteii  respectively 
*ith  the  naniei  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  whom, 
it  to  the  fint  originators,  their  institution  was  ascribed 
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(Buxtorf,  De  Synagoff,  \\  28(0.  The  same  hours,  it  is  well 
known,  were  recognised  in  the  Church  of  the  second, 
probably  alsT)  in  that  of  the  first,  century  (Clem.  Al.  iS/rom. 
loc.  cit. ;  Tertull.  />  Orat,  c.  xxv).  The  sacred  days 
belonging  to  the  two  systems  seem,  at  first,  to  present  a 
(M)ntrast  rather  than  a  resemblance;  but  here,  too,  there 
is  a  symmetry  which  points  to  an  original  connection. 
The  solemn  days  of  the  synagogue  were  the  second,  the 
fifth,  and  the  seventh ;  the  last,  or  Sabbath,  being  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole.  In  whatever  way  the  change 
was  brought  alK)ut,  the  transfer  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath  to  the  Lonfs  day  involved  a  corroH{)onding 
change  in  the  order  of  the  week,  and  the  first,  the  fourth, 
and  the  sixth  became  to  the  Christian  society  what  the 
other  davs  had  been  to  the  Jewi»di. 

The  following  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
this  transfer  was  effected  involves,  it  is  l)clieved,  fewer 
arbitrary  assumptions  than  any  other  [see  Sabiiatii], 
and  connects  itself  with  another  interesting  custom, 
common  to  the  Church  and  the  synagt>gue.  It  was  a 
Jewish  custom  to  end  the  Sabbath  with  a  feast,  in  which 
they  did  honor  to  it  as  to  a  |>arting  king.  The  feast 
was  held  in  the  synagogue.  A  cup  of  wine,  over  which 
a  special  blessing  had  been  siK)kcn,  was  handed  round 
( Jost,  Gfsch,  ties  Jmlenth,  i,  180).  It  is  obvious  that,  so 
long  as  the  apostles  and  their  followers  continue<l  to  use 
the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning — so  long,  i.  e.,  as  they  fra- 
ternized with  their  brethren  of  the  stock  of  Al>raham — 
this  would  coincide  in  point  of  time  with  their  itlxvov 
on  the  Jirst  day  of  the  week.  A  supper  on  what  we 
should  call  Sunday  evening  would  have  l>een  to  them  on 
the  teanui.  By  degrees  [see  Lord's  Supper]  the  time 
became  later,  passed  on  to  midnight,  to  the  early  dawn 
of  the  next  day.  So  the  Ix)rd's  supper  ceased  to  l)e  a 
supper  really.  So,  as  the  Church  rose  out  of  Judaism, 
the  supper  //are  its  holiness  to  the  coming,  instead  of 
deriritiy  it  from  the  parting  day.  The  day  came  to  be 
KvptaKrf,  because  it  began  with  the  Cflrrvov  KifpiaKor, 
Graduallv  the  Sabbath  ceased  as  such  to  lie  observed  at 
all.  The  practice  of  observing  both,  as  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  up  to  the  fiHh  century,  gives  us  a  trace  of  the 
transition  period.     See  Sunday. 

(5.)  From  the  synagogue,  lastly,  came  many  less  con- 
spicuous practices,  which  meet  us  in  the  liturgical  life 
of  the  first  three  centuries.  Ablution,  entire  or  partial, 
before  entering  the  place  of  meeting  (Hcb.  x,  22;  John 
xiii,  1-15;  TertulL  De  Orat,  c.  xi) ;  standing  and  not 
kneeling,  as  the  attitude  of  prayer  (Luke  xviii,  11 ;  Ter- 
tull. ibid,  c.  xxiii);  the  arms  stretched  out  (Tertull. 
ibid.  c.  xiii) ;  the  face  turned  towards  the  Keblah  of  the 
east  (Clem.  Al.  Strom,  h>c  cit.) ;  the  responsive  Amen 
of  the  congregation  to  the  prayers  and  bc*nedictions  of 
the  elders  (1  Cor.  xiv,  10).  In  one  strange  exceptional 
custom  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria  we  trace  the  wilder 
ty|)e  of  Jewish,  of  Oriental  devotion.  There,  in  the 
closing  responsive  chorus  of  the  prayer,  the  worshippers 
not  only  str(>tched  out  their  necks  and  lifted  up  their 
hands,  but  leafKHl  with  wild  gestures  (roi't  rt  iro^ap 
iTTfydpoftiv),  as  if  they  would  fain  rise  with  their  pray- 
ers to  heaven  itself  (Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vii,  40).  This,  too, 
reproduced  a  custom  of  the  synagogue.  Three  times  did 
the  whole  body  of  worshipiKfrs  leap  up  simultaneously 
as  they  repeated  the  great  ter-miictiis  hymn  of  Isaiah 
vi  (Vitringa.  p.  1 UM)  sfj. ;  Buxtorf,  ch.  x ). 

VIII.  Litf.niiure, — Jerusalem  MetfiHuh^  c.  iii;  Mai- 
monides,  lad  Ua-Ckt-zaka  UHchoth  Tephila ;  Vitringa, 
J)€  Syruif/of/a  Vetere  (Weissenfels,  1726);  Zunz,  Die 
(fottesdietuftlicht-n  Vortrdge  der  Juden  (Berlin,  18;^2),  p. 
3H(J  SJj. ;  id.  Die  Ritus  de»  »ynaffogalen  (iotttsdienttes 
(ibid.  1859);  Edelmann,  //if/njon  I^b  (Kiinigsb.  1845) ; 
Ilenfeld,  (iesrhirhte  des  Volkes  fgratl  (Xordh8"^n,  1855, 
1857),  i,  24-:iO,  127,391-394;  ii,  129-1JU^>«<223;  Jost, 
(re^chichte  des  Judenthunu  (\a!\\)»\c,  jy^f-bH),  i,'SS  sq., 
168  sq.,  262  sq.;  Duschak,  JUustrirte  ^1  onatsschrifl fur 
die  gesammten  DUeressen  des  Judcnthunu  (Lond.  1865), 
i,  83  s<i.,  174  sq.,  409  »i\.  See  alsti  Burmann,  ExtrcUU 
Acad,  ii,  3  sq.;  Reland,  Antiq,  Sacr,  i,  10;  Carpzoy, 
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Appar.  p.  SOT  sq. ;  HirtmiDn,  VerlnBd.  da  A.T.  mil  d.  I 
A'eum,p.  225  (q.;  Uroiin,  ArUiquUiti  oftht  Jetci,  i,  &90 
•q.;  Alleii,J/iKltm./u(l(Wia,ch.xix:  the  iDonoKnipha uf 
BumiU,  JM  Vn.  ^gmiffoj/u  (Vilenib.  lG50)j  Leovardic,  ! 
/«  Hyuigogatt  EccUMa  (n,  1.  et  bii.)  ;  Klieiiferd,  I>t  Olio-  I 
tit  Symigoga  (FraiiL'C.  1I>8G);  id.  Architfiingogui  Olioiui , 
(ibid.  1C8H);  Tenizel,  lie  PmeaiAit  Siiyaar.  (Vitemb. 
1G82) ;  and  the  dincrtatiuaB  cited  by  Darliug,  Cyclop. 
BibUog.  rol  1811.    See  Woeuuip.  | 

SYNACtKlUE,  THB  Great  (post-Biblicil  Hebrew,  I 
nVintn  nOSS;  Aramaic,  Nn3-i  KniU33:  lau  Greek  I 
and  Latin,  ffuimyiuyf)  fityoXq,  Sstingapa  Maifoii),  Ihi 
Great  ArtfBibIg,  or  Ihf  Gnat  Syiiod,  aeeording  w  Jew- 
ish tradition,  tlenotis  the  council  first  apfxnnlcd  after 
the  return  of  the  Jcwa  frum  ihe  Babylonian  captivity 
to  reor^nize  the  religious  life,  institutions,  and  litera- 
ture nf  Ihe  people.  Our  inrormation  un  the  subject  ii 
cbieH.v  Tram  Rabbinical  nounxB. 

I.  Name  and  ill  Sig/ajKiai-m.  —  Though  the  verb 
CIS,  to  gather,  lo  iiatmbU,  occurs  in  the  Old  Teat. 
(EsUuiv,  Iflt  1  Chron.  HKii,  2;  Eiek.  xxii,  21 ;  xxxix, 
38;  Paa.  exivit,  S},  yet  the  nouu  E^O^S,  oMttmbly,  igna- 
gogae,  does  not  occur  in  Uiblical  Hebrew.  Id  the  He- 
brew Sctipturea  the  lertni  nin^,  in^,  and  HJIOSJ 
are  uacd  for  coi^rfgaliim,  attemHi/  [see  Ecci, 
and  there  can  be  but  little  donbl  that  the  non-Biblical ' 
npSS  is  cleaignedly  employed  (o  dlatinguiah  thia  assent-  | 
biy  Crom  all  other  gatherings.  See  8vN.ti300UE.  Thia  ; 
ia  also  the  reason  why  the  artide  is  prefixed  to  the  od- 
jeccire  alone,  and  nut  alio  to  the  noun^vii.  nD33 
nbinan,  Ihr.  Great  Synagogue — inasmuch  as  this  sill- 1 
givs  it  out  rrom  the  other  ignagogua,  provincial  or  lo- 
cal, both  great  and  small,  which  ohuined  at  the  same 
lime,  and  which  were  designed  (or  different  objecta. 
Wheu  Ewald  aaseru  that  "in  the  Miahnic  language 
the  Bubstantive  and  the  adjective  nertr  have  the  aniclc 
togrther  (/^rivch,  S  293  a,  note),  we  neeil  only  refer . 
to  SnibalA,  xvii,  4;  Yimia,  iv,  3;  Taiaiilh,  iii,  7;  Kr- 
tkubolh,  vi,  7;  Nediirim,  ili,  11;  Xazir,  vili,  1;  Baba  I 
Balhra,  iv,  3;  and  to  iimamerable  other  giasaagea,  in 
tefutalion  of  this  aimertion.'  According;  lii  the  must  an-  , 
cieiit  trnililiiin,  this  assembly  or  synagogue  was  styled 
grtal  because  of  the  ijreat  work  it  effected  in  realoring 
the  divine  law  lo  ita  former  gieatnc**,  and  because  of 
the  great  autboritv  and  reputation  which  it  enjoyed 
(Jenisatem  itegillJi,  iii,  7;  Babylon  .Vff/illah,  13  b; 
Yoina,e9  b;  ^;rui£H,  13  b;  Zebarhim,  llhi;  /iauheiiria, 
U  a).  The  enactments  of  the  Great  Synai^oguc  arc 
often  quoted  in  the  name  of  n^iisn  np»  ''dlSt,  Iht 
men  of  Ihf  Great  AuetrMj/,  or  tbose  who  succeerively 
constituted  ils  members  during  the  long  period  of  its 
existence.  The  alAreviatal  forms  of  the«e  two  names 
to  \<e  met  with  in  .lewish  lileralure  are   n'=  =  nBi: 

nii-t»n  and  n  :jt,  jnix  =  nbTian  P033  ■'uast. 

NomelimvB  thia  assembly  is  als>i  designateil  the  120  el- 
ders <D')pT  D-'1i::;l  T\1K^.MrriUl<ih,Vb,\»b). 

II.  Origin,  Ihilr,  and  tieTel-'p-Hmt  of  Ihr  Hrr.it  Sgaa- 
gogne.  —  It  is  supposed  by  many  tliat  Kitra  was  the 
founder  uf  the  Crent  Synagogue,  and  that  he,  in  fact, 
was  its  preudcul.  (iriitx,  however,  has  adduced  (he 
lullnwing  arguments  tu  prove  that  Nelicmiah  urigiiialul 
It  after  Ihe  death  of  Uzro:  I.  The  very  name  of  EEra  is 
IHX.  even  menlkmed  in  the  Uiblical  register  of  the  rep- 
resenuiives  fNeh.  ix ;  Kara  v),  and  it  ia  inconceivaUe 
III  aupiiuse  that  the  originator  would  have  been  umit- 
lal;  and,  2.  Nehemiah, 
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desecrated,  and  the  law  ofGud  and  of 
!gBrded(Neb.xiii,e-Sl}.    Now 
ircat  Svnagogue  was  held  ei- 
evila;  a:   ' 


n  of  th 


ihe  represenulives  dittinclly  bound  themselves  by  a 
moat  aolemn  ostli  to  abstain  from  mixed  marriages,  tn- 
keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  and  lo  attend  sacredly  to  the 
janctusrj-  ami  ils  requiremenui,  there  can  be  no  lioubt 
Ihat  the  synod  was  convened  by  Nehemiah  nfer  kit 
tecoad  rieit  to  Jeruaalem  to  deviee  means  in  order  lo 
meet  these  perplexing  points,  and  that  becauae  these 
evils  disturbeil  the  order  of  the  community,  Iherufore 
they  were  made  the  principal  and  express  object*  of 


of  ch.  s 


til  .len 


in  tht 


twentieth  year  of  .\rtBxerxeB's  reign  {B.C.  446),  and 
considerBhly  after  the  thirty-second  year  of  hia  reign 
(I5.C.  cir.  410).  On  his  secmul  arrival  he  found  Jerusa- 
lem in  a  moat  deplorable  conditioti :  the  chieb  of  the 
ramilies  had  formal  alliances  with  Sanballat  the  IIo- 
lonite  and  Tobiah  the  Ammnnite,  enemies  uf  the  Jewn; 


Great  Syiiagi^e  which   has 

of  Nehemiah  ia  not  put  together  in  chronulugical  order. 
Griltz  has  shown  a  pofition  of  the  different  chapters  in 
accordance  with  the  above  view|Frankel,.l/oiia«»c*Wff, 
vi,  62).  Sec  Ezra.  It  ia  obvioua,  however,  Chat  Ne- 
hemiah acted  in  perfect  concert  with  Eira,  and  Lenee 
there  ia  uo  Bubstantial  error  in  attributing  the  Great 
Synagogue  to  the  latter. 

Aa  to  tf*  iatt,  the  convention  of  this  Great  Syna- 
gogue was  moBt  probably  one  of  Nebemiah'a  last  acta, 
I  and  it  must  have  taken  place  after  the  death  of  Arta- 
xerxea,  elae  Nehemiah  could  not  have  remained  in  Je- 
ruaalem, since  even  Ihe  second  permiaoion  to  viait  that 
city  waa  granted  lo  him  on  condition  that  he  should 
return  to  Shushan.  It  could  not  therefore  have  taken 
place  before  RC.  424.  The  Great  Synagogue  waa  most 
probably  held  a  few  yeara  after  the  above  date  of  Ne- 
hemiah'a  second  visit.  Ezra  waa  doubtleaa  then  dead, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  his  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  register  of  the  representalivea.  The  whole  period 
ofihe  Great  Synagogue  embraces  about  104  yeara  (B.a 
404-300),  or  from  the  latter  days  of  Nehemiah  to  the 
dealh  of  Simon  the  Juat  (q.  v.),  who  was  the  last  link 
of  the  chain  conatituting  the  synod  {Abotk,  i,  2>  It 
then  pamed  inin  Ihe  Sanhedrim,  when  the  whole  uf  its 
constitution  was  changed.    See  Sa:<heiirim. 

The  exiatcnce  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  which  ii  at- 
leslcd  by  the  unanimoua  voice  of  Jewish  tradition,  was 
first  questioned  by  Richard  Simon  {Hit.  CrU.  du  Vieut 
Tell.  lib.  i,  cap.  viii).  Jacob  Alting,  with  more  bold- 
ness, rejected  it  altogether  as  one  of  the  inventions  of 
tradition  ("Synagi^s  magna  enim  nee  uno  tempore 
nee  uno  loco  vixit,  eoque  aynagogs  non  full,  reram 
comntentum  eat  Iraditionsriorum,  qui  nullum  alioquin 
nexum  rapaioaiiMic  reperire  potuerunt,"  Opp.v,  SHi). 
lie  was  foUowed  by  Rau  {Diatribe  de  Synag,  Magna 
[Oltriy.  1726],  p.  6<i,  etc.)  anil  Aurivillina  {Dt  Synag. 
tntgodicla  Magmi  [e<i.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Getting.  ITSOJ). 
De  Wetcc  {KiideitHiy  m  diuA.T.%  14)  conlemptu- 
ciusly  diamissea  it  as  "a  Iradirion  which  vanishes  a* 
soon  aa  the  passages  are  looked  at  whereon  it  is  based, 
and  as  not  even  being  a  subject  for  refutation."  Thoae 
who  condescend  to  argue  the  matter  reject  thia  iradi- 
liun  because  it  ia  not  mentioned  in  Ihe  Apocrypha,  Jo- 
sephua,  Philo,  oi  the  Snier  Olam,  and  because  the  ear- 
liest record  of  il  is  in  Ihe  tract  of  the  Miahna  entitled 
.4  both,  which  belongs  to  the  1st  or  2d  ceutur^-  of  our  term, 
hilt  probably  represents  an  earlier  age.  But  surely  thw 
argument  from  the  ulence  of  a  few  writers  cannot  set 
aside  the  express  and  poutirc  testimony  of  the  Itisbiia, 
the  Talmud,  and  the  earliest  Jewish  works.  In  like 
manner,  Ihe  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  in  its  catalogue  of 
.lewisli  hrniea  (ch.  I),  does  not  mention  Em:  Jose- 
phns  never  allniles  lo  the  tribunal  of  twenty-three  mem- 
bers, and  the  earliest  patristic  literature  of  the  Jews 
diH'H  not  breathe  a  syllalile  about  the  Maccahiean  heroes. 
Wuidd  it  be  fair  to  conclmle  from  this  silence  that  Eira, 
the  tribunal,  and  the  JIaccabecs  are  a  myth  ?  Id  con- 
lirmalinn  of  tlie  records  in  the  Talmudic  literature  about 
the  Great  iSynagogue,  the  following  circumsUoitia)  crk 
ilence  is  tii  he  adducol:  The  errors  of  the  Sanuritan* 
brcamv  rsnipant  after  ihc  dcaih  of  Nehemiah,  while  of 
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tlw  high-priests  between  Eliashib  and  Onias  I  some  en,  with  Nehcmiah  ninety -eight,  while  the  remaining 

were  insignificant  men  and  others  were  reprobates.    Ju-  twenty-two  arc  the  deputations  of  the  cities.     We  mav 

^laisni,  moreover,  has  no  record  whatever  of  any  distin-  thus  obtain  the  120  members  of  tlie  (ilreat  Synagogue 

i;uished  penions  during  this  perio<l.     We  should  there-  mentioned  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  tradition.    It  will 

fore  have  expected  the  religion  of  the  people  to  be  at  also  be  seen  from  the  alK)ve  that  these  120  members 

the  lowest  ebb.     **  But  instead  of  declining,  we  find  Ju-  represented  five  classes,  viz. :  1.  Tlie  chiefs  oftheprust- 

daism  rapidly  rising.     No  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the  /„  .i:^^..«.  /^%»  «•<-»  -^imm-in    .»  ti-    w  ^     ^.i     » 

whole  of  this  penod  of  the  disturbances,  misconceptions,  ,                               ^     .^ 

and  errors  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  Neho-  '**'»«''  fnmiiies  (D'^'^1t)n  •^OXn) ;  3.  The  heads  of  the 

miah,  and  Zerubbabel.    The  law  and  the  precepts  were  Israelite  families  (0:fil  ^^^'^>);  4,  Representatives  of 

pre-eminently  reveretl.     The  ancient  collection  of  Ben-  ^^    ^^  'the  elders  (C-^3pt ;  irp^afivTif>oi) ;  5.  The  doc- 
>iracb  s  sayings,  which  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  people 

in  the  pre-Simonic  age,  breathes  a  fen-ent  enthusiasm  '^'*'  ^f  '**'  '""^  (0'^3'^3T3  D'^nCO;  ypa/x/iareic),  from 

for  the  inspired  law  (comp.  Ecclus.  ii,  16;  vii,  29;  ix,  all  grades.     This  number,  however,  if  thus  made  up, 

15;  X,  19;  xv,  1 ;  xix,  17 ;  xxi,  11 ;  xxiii,  27,  and  espe-  was  most  probably  restrictetl  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah, 

cially  ch.  xxiv).    Who,  then,  has  kindled  and  sustained  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  assemblies  which 

SQch  an  enthusiasm  and  religii>us  spirit,  if  not  an  assem-  were  afterwards  held  consisted  of  a  smaller  number, 

bly  amilar  to  that  convened  by  Nehemiah?**  (GrUtz,  in  since,  at  the  time  when  the  Great  Synagogue  is  held  to 

Fruikel's  Monatsschrift,  vi,  63,  etc.).  have  passed  over  into  the  Great  Sanhedrim,  the  repre- 

111.  Number  of  Members  and  their  Classification, —  sentatives  consisted  of  seventy,  which  became  the  fixed 

We  are  told  that  Nehemiah  organized  the  Great  Syna-  rule  for  the  Sanhedrim  (q!  v.). 

gogue  (comp.  Neb.  x,  1-10  with  Midrash  Huth,  c.  iii;  IV.  The  Work  of  the  Great  Synagogue, — At  its  first 

Jenisalem  Shrbiith,  v,  1),  and  that  it  consisted  of  120  organization  under  Nehemiah,  if  the  above  be  its  true 

members  (Jerusalem  Berakoth,  ii,  4;  Jerusalem  Megil-  origin,  the  representatives  bound  themselves  by  a  most 

W.  i:  Babylon  J/<yitfaA,  17  b).    In  lo«)king  at  the  regis-  g^^i^.^n  ^^^th  (n3?ia':J2T  nbxS)  to  carry  out  the  fol- 

H  ?f^he  Great  Assembly  recorded  in  Nehemiah  (x,  1-  ,^^.j      ^^^  ,,^^j^j^      ^.j^j^j^  ^^^^  deemed  most  essential 

«),  It  will  be  seen  that — a.  Only  sixteen  out  of  the  -      ,          ,  .,•        /  i.           i               .      .  j  c 

twentv-four  chiefs  of  the  priests  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  7-18)  ?;'  '^'^  .«^^»^">'  "^  ^^«  "^^  ^  reconstructed  State :  1. 

ire  eiumeratetl,  and  that  for  the  eight  that  are  want-  ^''\  ^?  V'^^T*^'  V^^  heathens;  2.  To  keep  the  Sab- 


»h,  IIsBhabniah-who  reUimed  with  Zerubbabel  and  ^?  W'  '^*'  P"***"^  ^»««  {^^^'  ^'  2^^>     ^he  ft.unda- 

E2n(Neh.ix,4,5;  Ezra  v,  18, 19,  24),  Bani  is  omitted,  [?""  ^"' ,^^^  reorgamzation  and  reconstruction  of  the 

.^,    ,         .        '.    .-  .J     1  \.       ,     .  htate  and  the  Temple-ser\' ice  being  thus  laid  at  the  hrst 

»nd  twelve  private  individuals  are  mentioned  who  were  ^^^^j,^^  ^^  ^^^j^  ^^1^^^,^  ^j^^  obtaining  of  the  necessary 

niKioubtedly  the  doctors  of  the  law  (C-^m^ ;  Neh.  viii,  materials  for  the*  successful  re4iring-up  of  the  super- 

•:ix,3).    cOftheforty-fivecA»p/io/*M«/>eopfcC^C:xn  structure  and  the  completion  of  the  edifice  demanded 

-7M)  only  half  are  known  as  heads  of  families,  and  the  that  the  synod  shoiUd  occasionally  reassemble  to  device 

rm  are  again  distinguished  private  individuals.     Here  «"<*  adopt  such  measures  as  should  secure  the  accom- 

the  families  of  David  and  Joab  (comp.  Ezra  viii,  2,  9)  pH^hraent  of  the  plan  and  the  permanent  maintenance 

wmwing.     dL  Of  the  reprejfenfatires  of  the  cities  there  ?f  **^«  ^nctuary.     To  this  en«l  the  members  of  the 

»«  onlv  two  mentioned -'V'iz.  Anathoth  and  Nebo-  ^^*^  Synagogue  are  believed  to  have  coUected  the  ca- 

which  plainly  shows  that  others  are  omitted,  since  these  "°"1_"»^  Scnptures.    This  was  cal  ed  forth  by  the  effects 

two  places  did  not  at  all  distinguish  themselves  to  be  jj  ^^^  *^"^  decision,  which  involve<i  the  expulsion  of 

thus  singled  out.    Now,  in  looking  at  the  peculiar  posi-  ;  J^f  *"f;;*^^..!^^",  ""L  _!*•!'?.  :*!!!!!!l:,l''l**!*:.!*.V  ^u!".^™'"?' 
tion  in  which  they  are  placed  among  the  heads  of  the 
people  in  the  register  of  the  exiles,  it  will  be  seen  that 


and  the  syno<l  for  refusing  compliance  with  that  deci- 
sion—  i.  e.  to  be  separated  from  his  heathen  wife,  the 

ibeVamUvof  iTari'p'h  (Joseh)  stiid'first';  7hen"foii^^^    ^«"??'*f  f  Sanballat  (xiii    23-29).     In  consequence 

of  this  his  father-in-law,  Sanballat,  obtained  |)ormi8sion 


ih«  names  of  thirteen  cities  (viz.  (iibeon,  Bethlehem,         .    .,  >  i  ->, 

N€U>phah,  Anathoth,  Beth-azmaveth,  Kirjath-jearim,  ^>  J»;'«^l  «»  opposition  temple  on  Mount  Gcnzim.  m 
tVphimh,  Beer<»th,  Karaah,  Gaba,  Michmas,  Beth-el,  which  Manasseh  l)ccame  high-pnest,  and  whither  he 
and  Ai);  Nebo  concludes  the  catalogue  of  the  cities,  was  followed  by  many  of  the  Jews  who  sympathized 
•ad  the  family  of  Magbish  follows  upon  it  (Ezra  ii,  18-  '.  ^>**»  *^*"'\    ^  *"«  proceeding,  however,  compelled  them 


^'  Neh.  vii,  24-33),  which  exactly  corresponds  with 
^  order  in  the  register  of  the  Great  Synagogue ;  Ha- 


to  deny  the  prophets,  because  their  repeated  declara- 
tions ab«>ut  the  sanctity  of  Jerusalem  did  not  favor  the 


riph  begins,  then  come  cities,  i.  e.  Anathoth ;  Nebai  ^••^^^»^"  "^*  *^,"^l'^^  ."l*^  ""[  '*^^  *"^*»?^  metro|>olis.  To 
«»»« last,  and  then  again  MagbUh  (Neh.  x,  19,  20).  ""^"^^  «  ^«"  "^  partition  between  the  Jews  and  these 
It  has  been  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  above-named  a!>o«tates,  and  to  show  to  the  people  which  of  the  au- 
nties are  to  be  inserted  between  Ilariph  and  Anathoth.  "^'"^  !>rophet,.^al  books  were  sacred,  the  Stephen, n  and 
If  we  add  to  these  fifteen  cities  the  other  five  sjH>cified  ^^'^  "»*'"  *»^  '^«  ^'^^^^  Synagogue  compiled  the  cnnon 


^  pnests  are  wanting — 1..«  .„ ,  ,    .     ,              ,      •         .... 

"f  Btni  is  missing  from  the  Levites,  seven  families  of  /^''^'*/"'  ^«;i"'\  »>.v  i»»erting  into  it  the  twelve  minor 

'««  heads  of  the  people  have  disappeared-and  thir-  pr«»phets,  w Inch  this  syntxl  accordingly  ( .<!   as  may  Ik; 

tWBof  the  representatives  of  the  cities  have  dn.pped  ««:"  [''["'  '''*''!'.  ^''''^'7;  J^'  ;'^'''  dt  Habfn  Sathau, 

.-«.  Now,  if  we  supply  those  which  seem  to  have  »>een  *^:  »'  '^  Ma*^^^'.  xiu  13.     Although  some  of  thew.  autlmri- 

^^^  and  add  them  up  with  the  private  individuals  ^"•''  «'^*  ""  *""*''",  clear  alKiut  the  lKH,ks  in.serted  into 

•MnUoiwl  in  the  register,  we  obUin  the  following  rep-  ^^"^  canon,  yet  they  all  testify  to  the  fact  that  the 

'wwtatfves  in  the  Great  Synagogue:  twentv-eight  m<'n^»>orso<  the  (m-at  Synagogue  wore  cngagnl  in  rol- 

Prwai,  consisting  of  the  twenty-four  divisions  *and  the  *«*'»'"^  '''^'  ^«""'"^'«*  l^x»k«  '>f  tl»^*  prophofs.      The  I  la- 

ft«r  private  indiyiduals;  nineteen  Levites,  being  the  KH'^rapha  were  not  ^h  yet  nmde  up.  as  is  evident  fn,m 

*T«i  families  and  the  twelve  private  persons;  fifty  Is-  ^^*^  ^^"^^  ^*»«*^  ^^»^  younger  Sirach  did  not  even  know  the 

'■elites,  twenty -nine  being  chiefs  of  the  people  and  expre.>wioii  C'^S'irs.  but  used  the  general  term  rd  aWa 

twemywuie  private  persona — making  in  all  ninety-sev-  to  denote  them  {l^rtface  to  Ecclus,)^  and  that  in  Alex- 
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andrU  additions  were  made  to  the  book  of  Esther,  and  pher  as  a  distinctive  appellation,  is  no  personal  nunt, 

other  books  were  inserteil  in  what  we  now  call  the  Ha-  but  a  title  of  dignity.     It  is  derived  from  his  ecclesias- 

giographa,  as  well  as  from  the  circumstance  that  the  tical  office  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  metropolitan  Church 

canonicity  of  some  of  the  Hagiographa  continued  to  be  of  the  Extern  Empire.     The  syncellus  was  originally 

a  point  of  difference  between  the  schools  of  Shammai  the  companion,  room-mate,  occupant  of  the  same  cell 

and  Hillel,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  with  the  patriarch— ooAa6ito/or,  ceUtineut,  conceUameut, 

canoA  of  the  Hagiographa  had  been  definitely  made  up.  He  was  to  be  the  constant  witness  of  the  purity  of  the 

They  also  compiled  the  ritual  for  private  and  public  patriarch's  life  and  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  and 

-worship  [see  Synagogue]  ;  and,  finally,  they  intro-  conversation,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which  re» 

duccd  schools  for  the  study  of  the  divine  law  n^l  ri'^S),  quires  members  of  the  Jesuit  Order  to  be  always  acoom- 

and  defined  the  precepts  of  Holy  Writ.     The  whole  of  P«ni«<i  »>>'  one  of  the  fraternity.     Sometimes  one  syn- 

this  is  indicated  in  the  epitome  ofthe  three  grand  max-  ^^^  ^«*  appointe<l,  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes 

ims  transmitted  to  us  in  the  laconic  style  of  the  Mishna :  ^^^    Frequently  the  designation  was  bestowed  as  an 

"The  prophets  transmitted  the  divine  law  to  the  men  honorary  and  honorable  title.     At  times  the  office  was 

of  the  Great  Synagogue,  who  propounded  the  three  employed  as  a  motle  of  placing  spies  around  the  patri- 

maxims  —  be  cautious  in  judging,  get  many  disciples,  "ch.    The  popes  of  Rome  had  their  syncelli  down  to  the 

and  make  a  hedge  about  the  Uw"  {Abot/i,  i,  1).    The  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  at  least,  as  has  been  proved 

other  work  of  the  men  of  the  Greek  sjnagogue  which  ^X  Ducange,  who  has  discussed  the  subject  with  his 

has  come  down  to  us  in  the  name  of  the  Sophenm  is  "^ual  exuberant  learning  {Glou.  Med.  et  Infim,  Latm. 

given  in  the  article  Scribe.  8.  v.).    They  were  atUched,  also,  to  other  prelates.    The 

V.  Liteiature. -Was^rmmn,  in  Jost's  ItraeUHsche  reUtion  was  naturally  one  of  great  intimacy  and  confl- 

Amalen  (Frankfort -on -the -Main,  1840),  ii,  163  sq.;  ^ence,  and  consequenUy  became  one  of  influence  and 

Sachs,  in  Frankel's  ZeUschHft  fvr  die  religiogm  InU-  ^igh  distinction.     Hence  the  syncellus  seems  frequent- 

re««4  <fc»  JudaahHm»  (Beriin,  1846),  ii,801  sq.;  Kroch-  ^7  ^  ''•^e  "^^  *«  coadjutor  to  the  patriarch,  and  to 

mal,  More  Ntboche  Ila-Seman  (Leopoli,  1861),  p.  62  sq.,  h*^®  *>«««  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  in  the  legitimate 

102  sq.,  166  sq. ;  llcrzfeld,  Geschichle  des  Volkes  Israel  ^^^  of  succession  to  the  patriarchate.     The  practice, 

(Nordhausen,  1855-67),  i,  22  sq.,  380  sq.;  ii,63,  244  sq.,  however,  of  elevating  the  syncellus  to  the  patriarchal 

264  8(1. ;  Jost,  (/eAckichte  des  Judenthwns,  i,  36  sq.,  96  sq.,  '^rone  on  the  death  of  the  metropolitan  appears  to  have 

270  sq. ;  Low,  Ben  Chananja  (Szegedin,  1868),  i,  102  sq.,  "c^er  been  habitual,  and  to  have  been  abandoned  be- 

193  sq.,  292  sq.,  338  sq.;  and  especially  the  elaborate  fore  the  end  of  the  9th  century  (Zonaras,  XVI,  xiii,  25; 

essav  of  Griitz,  in  Frankers  3/ofw<McAr(/?yMr  r7e*dltcAf^  Gretaer  et  Goar,  Comm,  in  Codin.  p.  106).    The  em- 

und'Wissenschafl  des  JudetUhums  (Leipsic,  1867),  \n,  31  P«">'  Romanus  Lecai^enus  made  his  youngest  son,  The- 

sq.,61  sq.;  alsoFUrst,CMcA.dMA:anoiw,p.22,note.  See  ophylact,  syncellus,  evidently  with  a  view  to  the  sue- 

Canon.  cession  to  the  highest  place  in  the  hierarchy  (Zonaraa, 

cvxr4/^rkr-T''i?  .^^  n^ ^  .     on.    t     •  u  nu      u  XVI,  xviii).    The  special  functions  of  the  office  seem 

•    ?™A«OGtE  AND  Chdrch.    The  Jcw«h  Church  ^^  ^;      ^^^  ^J^  abandoned,  bat  the  name  u,d 

.8,  .n  the  eatacomba,  represented  a.  a  woman  of  majes-  j,     j     ^^  ,»„,  ,^^f„^  ^^^  (^i„„,    ^    ^  ^5^ 

tic  presence  m  flowing  robes;  but  m  mediaeval  exam-  ^    _.'    «    >.,r    r         •  »  •wi?^«  »/^r»n     ^j 

,    *^  *!.     J  ..  o    u    .      n  ..u  J    1      '^.u  Court^roU  of  the  Jmpertal  CmctaU  {Bee  OoUj  Prtej,  ad 

pies,  as  on  the  doorway  at  Rochester  Cathedral,  with  qyff^ihfff,    {  RS)  ^        •> 

her  eyes  bMidaged,  the  table,  of  the  law  fdUng  from      *J^  jr  .^IIq^;^  the  Chronognpher  was  ».T,ceUu. 

?5*  •'rlf • ;!;''  ',''"'"'"  "^  '"/'•*  1^  ^^fl  ^:}^'  to  the  litriarch  ^iua,  who Xd  in  806.    He  mar 

1/).    1  he  Church  18  crowned  and  sceotred,  and  holds  a  .         m  *..        .  j       ^.    .  ^' 

h      K       .  viw.,Mw  .i.u  g«.^pwcxi,  aiiu  uuiuo  a  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  imposed  on  that  eminent  func- 

cnurcn  ana  a  cross.  tionary  by  the  emperor  Nicephorus  as  a  spy.    We  know 

Synallaxis,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  one  of  the  nothing  of  him  except  from  his  name  and*  his  title,  and 

lonids,  nymphs  skiUed  in  medicine,  living  on  the  Cythe-  from  his  commemoration  by  hU  friend  and  continuator, 

rus,  a  river  of  Elis.  Theophanes.     The  testimony  of  Theophanes  amounts 

Synapte  {pwairn^)  is  a  Greek  term  for  the  Greek  to  very  little.     It  is  simply  that  George,  the  abbot  and 

Collect  in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  resembling  the  ec-  syncellus,  was  a  distinguished  and  veiy  learned  man, 

/«ne  in  that  of  St.  James  and  of  St.  Chrysostom.     It  is  who  £uthfnlly  and  laboriously  chronicled  the  events  of 

used,  also,  to  designate  the  holy  communion.  the  world  from  Adam,  and  diligently  recorded  their 

Synaxarium   ( crwvn^optov )   is  a   term  for  an  chronok)gical  succession;  that  life  failed  him  when  be 

abridged   form  of  the  Greek   menology  (record   of  had  brought  his  chronicle  down  only  to  the  accession  of 

months),  an  account  of  the  festival  being  celebrated.  Diocletian ;  that,  on  the  approach  of  death,  he  requested 

a .-*     f    '     V    \         XT'    .        ^  .     .f  .  and  urged  his  friend  Theophanes  to  complete  his  de- 

SynaxU  (<>r«^«£.f),  an  Eastern  term  «gnify.ng,  ^     "^^  ^^,^  Theophanra  reluctanUy  undertook  and 

respectivelv,  1.  A  collect  or  short  prayer^  2.  The  holy  *      .  .u-  •    •  r\ef^    I  *u    nx. 

V    •  .   "  \i.    /^u  • -.•  -fi       o    A  ui    r  executed  this  commission.     Of  Geonre  the  Chronotrm- 

euchanst,  or  the  Christian  sacnnce;  3.  An  assemblv  for      ,  ^..  .    _       .    .       A/V      *U-    V  •  f 

X.'  ^  4  n^x,    '  '  ^  ^-        r    •  I  pher  nothing  more  is  reported.     After  this  brief  appa- 

worship;  and,  4.  The  joint  commemoration  ofsamts.  ^,.  .J*    .  riT-i.  u  -u      •*    aLw_ 

r^        *  J  ntion  on  the  stage  of  historv  he  vanishes  into  thick 

SyncelluE  (from  (ruywXXoi,  to  join)  was  an  ancient  darkness,  leaving  his  unfinished  work  behind  him. 
officer  attached  to  the  patriarchs  or  preUtes  ofthe  Ori-        m.  Works,  — The  only  work  of  George  SynceUns 

cntal  Church  as  witnesses  to  their  conversation  and  ^jijch  we  possess,  or  know  to  have  been  written  by 

comluct.     Others  acted  as  clerks  and  stewards.     It  him,  h  his  Chronographif,  or  Universal  Chronicleg,  which 

eventuaUy  became  a  mere  utle  of  honor.  comes  down,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 

Syncellus,  GeoRoiusi,  a  Byzantine  author  and  an  Had  life  and  health  been  spared,  he  would  probably, 

ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  Constantinople,  who  lived  at  like  his  continuator,  Theophanes,  and  like  the  general 

the  close  of  the  8th  and  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cen-  tribe  of  mediaeval  chroniders,  have  been  fuller,  more 

tury  after  Christ.    He  has  left  a  Chronography,  or  chro-  original,  and  more  instructive  in  the  treatment  of  con- 

nological  record  of  events,  extending  from  the  creation  temporaneous  events.     These  events  were,  in  all  likeli- 

to  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Diocletian.     He  began  hood,  well  known  to  him,  from  his  social  and  official  po- 

with  Adam,  and  intended  to  bring  down  his  compila-  sition,  and  from  the  diligent  studies  which  obtained  for 

tion  to  his  own  time,  but  death  anticipated  the  comple-  him  the  reputation  of  extraordinary  knowledge  (xoXv 

tion  of  his  task.  /xo^cfrraroc)*     As  he  died  when  he  had  proceeded  no 

I.  Name, — He  is  called  Georgius  Abbas  and  Georgius  further  than  the  accession  of  Diocletian,  nothing  can  be 
MonachuSy  and  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  identi-  expected  from  him  but  fidelity  of  compilation  and  di»> 
fled  with  Georgius  JIamariolus,  whose  works  remain  cemment  in  the  selection  and  use  of  authoritiM.  Faith- 
still,  for  the  most  part,  unpublished.  The  designation  fulness  and  industry  may  be  readily  conceded  to  him. 
of  Syncellus,  which  has  been  given  to  the  chronogra-  Discietion  and  sagacity  are  scarcely  among  hia  charao- 
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serves  notice  as  being  the  probable  source  of  a  new  in- 
terpretation of  the  word  syncreli.sm,  by  which  it  came 
to  denote,  not,  as  aforetime,  the  practical  association  of 
religionists  holding  divergent  views  upon  some  ques- 
tions, but  an  intermixing  of  the  religions  themselves. 
The  new  rendering  of  the  word  furnished  the  opponents 
of  Calixtus  with  additional  weapons,  of  which  they  were 
not  slow  to  avail  themselves.  See  Daniihauer,  Myste- 
rium  Stjncretismi^  etc  (Strasb.  1648),  where  the  idea  of 
syncretism  is  made  to  include  ever}'  form  of  hurtful  as- 
sociation or  intermixture,  e.  g.  of  Eve  with  the  serpent, 
of  the  chemical  or  mechanical  intermixture  of  hetero- 
geneous elements  in  nature,  etc.  With  Calovius  {i\,  v.) 
t»egins  emphatically  the  use  of  the  term  syncretism  as 
denoting  an  improper  and  unallowable  approximation 
of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Christians  towards  each  oth- 
er. This  view  underlies  the  phrase  SyncretUtic  Con- 
trorersufs  (q.  v.)  as  used  in  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
more  benevolent  meaning  was  gradually  laid  aside,  and 
even  Calixtus  was  constrained  to  refuse  his  consent  to 
the  application  of  the  term  to  his  position.  The  per- 
version has  retained  its  hold  upon  the  popular  usage 
until  now,  and  has  doubtless  contributed  towards  the 
unauthorized  assumption  of  a  derivation  of  syncretism 
from  (7vyKtpdywfn,—llerzog,  Real-Encykiop.  s.  v. 

Syncretifitic  ControverBies.  The  title  applies 
in  ordinary  practice  to  such  disputes  only  as  originated 
in  connection  with  efforts  made  in  the  second  half  of 
the  17th  century  to  promote  union  and  fellowship  be- 
tween the  Protei^tant  churches  of  (xermanv.  These  dis- 
putes  raged  less  between  Reformed  and  Lutheran  theo- 
logians than  between  the  strict  and  the  liberal  wing 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  itself.  The  progress  of  con- 
troversy, moreover,  generally  resulted  in  the  interweav- 
ing of  extraneous  and  foreign  matters  with  the  direct 
question  at  issue ;  and  in  this  way  the  syncretistic  con- 
troversies became  also  disputes  with  reference  to  the 
degree  of  freedom  to  be  allowed  theological  schools  and 
theological  science,  the  disputants  being  known  as  Gnf' 
sioliitfierani  and  yfoder  at  lores.  The  term  fyncrtiism 
(q.  V.)  is  not  broad  enough  to  cover  all  these  several 
disputes,  but  is  in  practice  so  employed  by  all  parties. 
Ever>'thing  prior  to  the  transactions  of  the  year  1645 
must  be  regarded  as  preliminary  to  the  syncretistic 
controversies  proper.  From  that  date  we  may  distin- 
guish three  periods  to  the  death  of  Calovius  and  the 
practical  end  of  the  dispute. 

1.  From  the  Colloquy  of  Thorn  to  the  Death  of  George 
Calixtus  (164D-r)6). — Calovius  had  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting the  selection  of  Calixtus  as  the  delegate  of 
Dantzic  to  the  (JoUoquy  of  Thorn;  and  when  the  latter 
was  ap|)oinied  to  serve  for  Konigsberg  instead,  Calovius 
caused  him  to  be  deprived  of  all  opportunity  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  Lutheran  delegates,  (^lixtus  thereupon 
associated  and  counselled  with  the  Reformed  theologi^ 
ans,  antl  thereby  gave  o|)|M)rtunity  for  his  opponents  to 
fasten  on  him  the  charge  of  an  unwarrantable  com- 
bining ot'diversi*  religions — a  charge  persistently  urged, 
though  he  publicly  and  in  writing  rejected  the  Reform- 
ed (.'onfesjiion  of  Thorn.  The  next  measure  was  a  un- 
ion of  all  the  Saxon  theologians,  led  by  Weller,  the  su- 
perintendent of  Brunswick,  in  a  censure  of  tlie  Univer- 
sity of  llelnisiiidt,  which  favored  Calixtus,  on  the  al- 
leged ground  that  it  had  made  innovations  in  dmrtrine 
and  had  departed  from  the  generally  received  Consensus 
Formula  et  Catechesis  liudwruni.  To  this  Calixtus  re- 
»()onded  with  a  denial  under  date  of  Feb.  26.  1647;  but 
with  no  other  result  than  that  of  increasing  the  eager- 
ness with  which  every  peculiarity  in  the  teaching  of 
HelmstJidt  wa^4  scanned  for  the  discovery  of  error.  In 
Prussia,  the  appouitment  of  the  CalixtincH  Chr.  Dreier 
and  .Toliann  Latermann  to  the  faculty  of  Konigsberg 
excited  similar  disputes,  which  called  forth  numerous 
volumes  in  defence  of  either  side ;  and  Caloviu.s,  who  had 
been  superseded  by  Dreier,  continued  to  fan  the  tlame 
from  a  disunce,  even  after  Mvslenta,  its  originator,  had 
died  (in  1653). 


The  increasing  prominence  of  the  electors  palatine 
and  Brandenburg  was  in  this  period  regarded  with  anx- 
iety by  the  electoral  court  of  Saxony,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  latter,  in  the  Peace  Congress  of  West- 
phalia, had  standing  instructions,  accordingly,  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  the  concession  of  rights  to  the  Reform- 
ed churches  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  Lutheran; 
but  the  endeavor  failed  altogether.  The  class  of  Lu- 
theran theologians  which  approved  the  action  of  the 
congress  in  this  regard  was  accordingly  not  in  favor  in 
electoral  Saxony ;  and  as  early  as  Jan.  21, 16-48,  the  the- 
ologians of  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic  were  commanded  to 
investigate  the  errors  of  the  Ilelmstiidt  theologians,  and 
state  them  *' article  by  article."  In  the  following  3'ear 
the  elector  addressed  to  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  a  paper 
in  which  he  rehearsed  all  the  objections  of  his  theolo- 
gians against  Calixtus  and  Ilelmstiidt,  and  requested 
that  the  latter,  as  disturbers  of  the  Church  and  State, 
should  be  forbidden  to  write  against  the  Saxon  divines. 
In  November,  1650,  Calovius,  the  redoubtable  defender 
of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  was  called  to  the  faculty  of 
Wittenberg.  An  immense  quantity  of  controversial 
writings  preceded  and  followed  this  event.  The  dukes 
of  Brunswick  refused  to  accede  to  the  request  to  silence 
their  theologians,  and  caused  a  defence  of  their  position 
to  be  written  by  Homeius,  and  a  reply  to  the  elector 
by  Calixtus  himself;  and  they  also  rejected  the  propo- 
sition to  convene  a  diet  of  theologians,  as  tending  rath- 
er to  increase  than  diminish  the  troubles  of  the  Church. 
They  proposed  instead  a  convention  of  "  political  coun- 
cillors who  love  peace  and  are  acquainted  with  affairs;^ 
but  this  was  rejected  by  Saxony.  On  Jan.  9, 1654,  twen« 
ty-four  accredited  representatives  of  evangelical  powers 
united  in  a  renewed  proposition  to  submit  the  questions 
in  dispute  to  a  boily  of  peacefully  incline<1  theologians 
and  statesmen  for  discussion ;  but  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
acting  under  the  advice  of  his  theologians,  would  not 
entertain  the  project.  The  Saxons  now  pursued  the 
plan  of  dismissing  the  party  of  Helmstiidt  from  the  Lu- 
theran Church  more  zealously  than  before,  and  in  the 
course  of  their  labors  produceil  a  work  which  was  ex- 
pected to  serxQ  as  the  confession  of  faith  of  all  who 
would  continue  in  the  puriHed  Church— the  Consensus 
Repetitus  Fidei  vere  Lutheranee,  To  secure  the  largest 
possible  number  of  supporters,  a  mass  of  writings  in 
harmony  with  its  teachingf^  was  issued;  but  it  became 
speedily  apparent  that  but  few  were  ready  to  adopt  the 
new  confession,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  death  of 
George  Calixtus  in  the  spring  of  1656,  caused  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  strife. 

Five  years  of  almost  total  quiet  ensued,  interrupted 
only  by  slight  agitations  in  Brandenburg,  where  the 
Lutheran  preacher  Samuel  Pomarius  (q.  v.)  was  suspend- 
ed for  preaching  against  the  Reformed  and  the  syncre- 
tists.     This  perioti  was  followed,  however,  by 

2.  Reimctd  Conjiicts  (1661-69).— The  imme<liate  oc- 
casion of  strife  was  found  in  the  measures  taken  by 
the  landgrave  of  Ilesse-Cassel,  William  VI,  to  secure  a 
religious  constitution  for  his  land  which  shouUl  l>e  suf- 
ficiently broad  and  generous  to  comprehend  both  Lu- 
therans and  Reformed  under  its  operation.  His  endeav- 
ors culminated  in  a  convention  which  met  at  Cassel, 
consisting  of  two  members  of  the  (Reformed)  University 
of  Marburg  and  two  theologians  belonging  to  the  (Lu- 
theran) faculty  of  Rinteln.  Adeclaratitm  was  drawn  up 
which  recognised  existing  divergencies  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  parties,  but  at  the  same  time  showed  an 
agreement  lx>tween  them  on  all  essential  matters,  and 
on  the  ground  of  such  consent  urge<l  the  exercise  of 
brotherly  love  and  the  recognition  of  both  parties  as 
belonging  to  one  Church,  sharing  in  a  common  faith 
and  looking  towards  a  common  heaven.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  declaration  roused  the  Wittenbergers  to  ac- 
tion. They  issued  a  circular  asking  the  support  of  all 
g(M)d  Lutherans  against  the  Cassel  colloquy,  and  in- 
duced  the  factdties  of  Jena  and  Leipsic  to  unite  with 
them  in  admonishing  the  theologians  of  Rinteln  con- 
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the  fugitive  Protestants  fn>m  France.  The  end  of  the 
controversy — a  peaceful  neparation  between  theology 
and  religion,  the  regulation  of  the  boundaries  intcrven- 


ceming  the  lapse  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  A 
/usilade  of  papers  in  Latin  and  (vcrman,  aimed  at  both 
the  learned  w<»rld  and  the  public,  wa^  now  kept  u|>  un- 
til after  the  death  of  William  VI,  in  ]G()6,  when  the  ing  between  Church  andscluMil,  between  confession  and 
7.cal  of  Kinteln  became  much  ctioler  in  consequence  of  sc.*ience,  between  that  which  is  and  that  which  is  not, 
)icne6ta  conferred  on  the  Keformetl  at  the  expense  of  obligatory  upon  all  Christians — was  not  attained.  Ca- 
the  Lutheran  party.  lovius  held  pure  doctrine  to  bc>  the  one  thing  needful. 
The  renewal  of  the  dispute  in  Hesse  soon  reacted  and  regartled  that  as  fixed  and  settled,  so  that  every 
upon  Brandenburg,  whose  duke  was  brother-in-law  to  soul  is  require<l  to  simply  accept  it  as  the  truth.  Ca- 
the  landgrave,  and  thoroughly  in  sym])athy  with  his  lixtus  did  not  believe  the  aocefitance  of  doctrine  to  be, 
plans.  The  government  issued  a  manifesto  deprecating  upon  the  whole,  the  essential  thing  in  Christianity,  nor 
the  cu»t4>ni  of  discussing  points  of  controversy'  hi  the  that  all  doctrine  has  equal  importance;  and  he  held 
polpit  and  before  mixed  audiences,  and  soon  afterwards  that  the  points  of  belief  which  a  Christian  absolutely 
(Aug.  21. 1663)  a  colloc)uy  was  summoned  to  Berlin  for  must  receive  arc  but  few.  He  was  thus  able  to  over- 
the  puqxwe  of  '*  inaugurating  a  state  of  fraternal  uni-  look  minor  differences  and  desire  fratemity  among  all 
iy.^     The  Lutherans,  however,  proved  unyielding,  the  Protestant  Christians. 

poet  Paul  Gerhardt  (q.  v.)  in  particular  being  fixed  in  The  literature  of  the  controversy  is  vast.     See  esi)e- 

bis  opposition  to  any  compromise,  and  the  colloquy  cially  Calovius,  fJutt,  «V^7irr«?/. ;  Walch,  Strtitigkeitfn  d, 

ended  witliout  result.     Various  orders  now  followed  in  luth,  Kirche^  pt.  i  and  iv;  Tholuck,  Akad,  Leben  ti,  \7tt>n 

quick  succession,  by  which  preachers  were  forbidden  to  Jahrh,  (  1854),  pt.  ii :  id.  Lebeti*ztvffeti  d,  luth,  Kirrhe 

iipply  opprobrious  names  to  their  opponents  in  the  pul-  (Berl.  1859) ;  id. KirchI, Leben d.Mten  Jahrh. (ibi<l.  1X61 ) ; 

pit,  and  also  to  attribute  to  them  doctrines  inferred  Gtas,  Ge^ch,  d. ptttt.  Ihtf/nnitik  (ibid.  18.57),  vol.  ii;  und 

irom  their  principles,  but  not  avowed  by  them.     The  the  works  mentioned  s.  v.'* Calixtus,(jeorge." — llerzog, 

J^aatherans  refused  to  sign  a  pledge  of  obe<iience  to  these  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

e^^-licus  this  being  in  their  eyes  tantamount  to  a  formal  Syncretiat*    ((rvyKprrrKrrai    uniomstn),   persons 
»l3«idonment  of  their  position.    The  government  event-  ^^^  advocate  a  svstem  of  union  and  harmonv  which 
j.»Uy  compeUed  them  to  yield,  though  many  chose  dep-  ^.^  attempted  to  be  introduced  into   the  Lutheran 
:,*^ition  from  office  and  exUc  rather  than  submission.  Church  in  the  17th  centur\-.     It  originated  with  Ca- 
A  new  phase  of  the  dispute  began  in  1664  with  the  YixXw,  professor  of  diviniiv  at  llelmstUdt,  who,  in  ex- 
p.«.ahlication  of  a  great  collection  of  CoiwUia  Theologica  amining  the  doctrines  pn.fessed  by  the  different  bodies 
»^*i/«*fr</*fwia.  which  included  a  multitude  of  judgments  ^^f  Christians,  discovere<i  that,  notwithstanding  there 
g^jOKainst  Calixtus  and  the  synergists,  and  also  the  Con-  ^e^  ^any  things  to  be  reprobated,  there  was  so  much 
^^rw^sHs  RtpttUvi  Fidti  vert  Lutheratuf.     The  exclusion  important  truth  held  bv  them  in  common  that  thev 
^>r  the  syncreiists  was  now  less  aimed  at  than  the  rally-  ought  to  banish  their  animosities,  and  live  together  as 
icaf?  of  all  strict  Lutherans  about  the  Conseruns  as  a  new  disciples  of  one  common  Master.     His  object  was  to 
-croiifwsion  of  faith.     The  terms  of  the  Consengus,  how-  ^^^1  the  divisions  and  terminal*  the  contests  which 
-c-ver,  implicitly  condemned  CaUxtus  and  hU  adherents  prevailed.     Like  most  men  of  a  pacific  spirit,  he  be- 
A»  n»>n-Lutheran  and  heretical ;  and  the  new  movement  ^ame  the  butt  of  all  parties.     He  was  accused  of  Cal- 
*cc<»rdingly  drew  out  the  son  of  Calixtus,  Frederick  Ul-  yinism,  Roman  Catholicism,  Arianism,  Socinianism,  Ju- 
ne who  from  this  time  made  it  the  object  of  his  life  to  jaism,  and  even  Atheism.     His  bitterest  opponent  was 
»»*9Wt  the  pereiaient  attacks  of  Calovius  on  his  father's  Buschcr,  a  Hanoverian  clcrgjman,  who  publishwl  a l)ook 
-cliaracter  and  work.     Both  were  extremists,  and  could  against  him  entitled  Crypto^ PapUmtu  AorrF  Theohf/im 
m  Rulwiantiate  all  the  assertions  they  put  forth ;  but  HelfwHadienfis,     The  subject  was  taken  up  bv  the  Con- 
the  |,arty  of  Calovius  triumphed  over  Calixtus  for  a  ference  held  at  Thorn  in  the  vear  1645,  to  which  Calix- 
im  thnwigh  the  efforts  of  a  new  combaunt  whom  t^g  ^ad  been  sent  bv  the  elector  of  Brandenburg;  and 
t^v  had  gained  to  their  support^the  youthful  Strauch,  ^j^^  ^.^ole  force  of  the  Saxon  clergv  was  turned  against 
pT"fe«r,r  of  history  and  assessor  in  theology  at  Witten-  hi^,,  as  an  apostate  from  the  strict  andpure  principles 
<»rg.  The  L  niversity  of  Helmstiidt,  on  the  other  hand,  yf  Lutheranism.     This  great  man  continued,  however, 
♦nlirttd  the  ser%-ices  of  Herman  Conring  (q.  v.),  a  schol-  ^.jth  consummate  abiUtv,  to  defend  his  views  and  re- 
frind statesman  of  European  fame,  and  he  succee<lcd  p^i  t^p  attacks  of  his  enemies  till  his  death,  in  1656. 
ins..prMenting  to  view  the  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  u^t  this  event  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  controversv. 
Vburch  and  to  the  liberty  of  teaching  which  grew  out  ^  continue<l  to  rage  with  greater  or  less  violence  till 
<»»  «he  attempt  to  force  the  Consettsus  upon  the  Church  n^ar  the  close  of  the  centurv,  bv  which  time  most  of 
•M  a  ct»nfcs»ion  of  faith,  that  universities  and  princes  ^l^^^  ^jjo  took  part  in  it  had  died.     To  such  a  length 
▼«t  aUmietl.  and  a  period  of  quiet  was  secured,  1669.  ^as  the  opposition  to  Calixtus  at  one  time  carried  that, 
3. /W/Ccm/Kty.— Calonus  reopened  the  war  in  1675  jn  a  dramatic  piece  at  Wittenberg,  he  was  represented 
^b  accustomed  energy ;  and  although  the  temjJer  of  ^j,  a  fiend  with  horns  and  clawj».     Those  who  8ide<l  with 
tje  iiro«  was  changing,  an<l  disgust  with  the  intermin-  hjn,  ^cre  called  Calixtines  vr  SyncrfiiH«,     See  Syn- 
^^  quarrel  began  to  be  manifested,  he  was  able,  by  (^kktism. 

J^i*,  to  corortel  the  entire  Universitv  of  Jena  to  dis-  --_    -.^     r   '   i       \        t\           -     .               tc. 

ir,«  .11              u        -.u             *•      '    Tu-     u         ^-  Syndics  (<rvi'^iJcoi\  or  Dkfknsokks,  were  officers 

«r(rv  all  svropathv  with  svncretism.     This,  however,  v       j  *    ••         .         •  u           .u      •  i.     c  .u 

wnr^H ...  iL  v.^  1-1,  ..:„.™'    u;„  ..,.^  ..«♦«..,  »k«  ^\J.  ^^^  <»"»>'  »t  was  to  watch  over  the  nghts  of  the  |)oor 

to  act  as  superintendents  of  the 
to  see  that  all  clerks  attended  the 

iti;;:i;i;;eT^"d'i^;u"Tn'r68?th77/i;/o^",^^^^^^  celebration   of  morning  an<l   evening  service   in   the 

^hich  Calovius  had  made  a  storehouse  of  the  details  of  *^^"'*^»'-     ^^  Bn.gham,  Urn/.  A  nt^q.  bk.  in,  ch.  n. 

^wlife-limg contest, and  published  anonymouslv  to  evade  Synecdfimi  {tTvyfKaifioi,ftlIoir'piff/rtmA\  a  name 

<be  Uw  forbidding  such  publications,  was  bimght  up  P»ven  by  the  Paulicians  in  the  9th  century  to  their 

*n<l  prevented  from  circulating  among  the  people  by  teachers,  because  they  were  all  equal  in  rank,  and  were 

*be  ijovemment.     He  died  of  apoplexy  Feb.  21, 1686.  distinguishe<i  from  kymen  by  no  rights,  prerogatives, 

^0  conwderable  features  in  connection  with  the  syn-  ^'  insignia. 

*Wi»tic  controversy  appear  after  the  death  of  Calovius.  Synedrians  (from  oi/rc^poc,  a  xittinff  tof/ether\  a 

■^herans  and  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  name  given  by  the  Novatians  to  orthodox  Christians, 

^^cnnany  neither  desired  nor  sought  fraternity  with  because  they  charitably  decreed  in  their  synods  to  re- 

*^  other  during  more  than  another  century.     When  ceive  apostates  and  such  as  went  to  the  Capitol  to  sacri- 

^Bevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  occurred,  in  1685,  fice  into  their  communion  again  upon  their  sincere  re- 

^y  the  Reformed  population  in  Germany  welcomed  peutancc. 


P^^'^edtu  be  his  la»i  victorv.    His  aged  patron,  the  elec-        ,     ^    .-   ,,.       , 
««MaDn  Georg  H  of  Sixony,  died  in  the  following    ?",  ^",^        v  >"and  1 
y^*t,  wu\  the  new  ruler  was  not  so  fond  of  controversy      *T.      '.  ^'    1 ' 
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Synergiflm  (jtrwipyfutf  to  work  together)  is  the  doc- 
trine that  the  human  will  co-operates  with  divine  grace 
in  the  work  of  conversion,  as  it  was  advanced  by  Eras- 
mus in  his  controversy  with  Luther,  and  afterwards 
represented  by  Melancthon  and  bis  school.  Luther 
taught  that  sin  had  absolutely  ruined  man,  making  of 
his  reason  a  ravenous  beast  and  of  his  will  a  slave,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  contribute  in  any  way 
towards  his  conversion ;  and  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Ijoci  Communes  Melancthon*s  teaching  is  in  entire  har- 
mony with  Luther's  view.  Such  a  view  necessarily  re- 
sulted in  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  both  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon  (raced  everything  back  to  (tod 
as  the  tirst  cause,  the  sin  of  Judas  no  less  than  the  con- 
version of  Paul.  It  was,  however,  an  unnatural  view 
for  Melancthon  to  hold,  and  he  rece<led  from  it  into  the 
dualistic  idea  that  human  liberty  must  l)e  recognised 
as  a  factor  in  conversion  by  the  side  of  the  divine  ne- 
cessity. In  the  third  edition  of  the  /voct  sin  is  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  devil  and  of  man,  instead  of  that 
of  (rod;  not  everything,  consequently,  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  divine  causality,  and  there  is  a  realm  of  contin- 
gencies by  the  side  of  the  realm  of  necessity  which  is 
founded  on  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  A  certain 
measure  of  volitittnal  freedom  to  perform  outward  works 
of  obedience  to  the  divine  law  remains  to  man  even  af- 
ter the  Fall ;  but  he  cannot,  without  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  fulfil  that 
law,  and  accordingly  in  every  good  action  three  causes 
work  together  {(wvtfiyovm) — the  Word  of  God,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  human  will,  which  does  not  resist  the 
Word  of  Grxi,  and  is  at  tiroes  described  directly  as  fti' 
cnltag  sese  apfUicandi  ad  gratutm.  The  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination fell,  of  course,  so  soon  as  man  came  to  be 
regarded  as  other  than  a  volitionless  statue.  This  syn- 
ergistic theory  of  Melancthon 's  was  admitted  into  the 
Ivcipaic  Interim  (q.  v.)  in  the  wortls  "Go<l  does  not  o|h 
erate  on  man  as  on  a  block,  but  draws  him  in  such  a 
way  that  his  will  co-operates."  It  was  also  advocated 
in  a  polemical  address  by  Johann  Pfefiinger,  professor 
and  pastor  at  Leipsic  (looo),  against  whom  Amsdorff 
(q.  V.)  contended,  in  15r)8,  that  "  it  is  presumptuous  to 
hold  that  man  could,  in  the  exercise  of  his  natural  pow- 
ers, prepare  and  lit  himself  to  receive  grace."  Pfeffing- 
er  had  said,  however,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  must  first 
arouse  the  will,  after  which  the  latter  is  re<|uired  to  do 
its  part  in  convemion.  Frt>m  this  personal  stage  the 
question  was  lift«<l  into  the  schools  by  Flacius  (<!.  v.\ 
He  denied  all  participation  of  the  will  in  the  work  of 
convernion,  because  it  is  dead  t<»  all  gotMl,  wanting  in 
all  powers  for  gixnl,  and  inclined  to  evil  constantly. 
God,  therefore,  is  the  sole  agent  in  conversion,  and  man 
is  not  only  passive,  but  aUio  unwilling.  To  the  defence 
of  such  postulates  Flacius  devi>te<l  two  days  in  a  dis- 
putation at  Jena,  which  latter  university  now  became 
the  centre  of  strict  Lutheranism  as  against  Wittenberg, 
where  tiie  spirit  of  Melancthon  rided.  The  next  meas- 
ure of  this  Lutheran  champion  was  the  publication  of 
the  Weinuir  Hook  of  ('imj'utations,  which  committed 
the  <luke  of  Saxonv  to  the  defence  of  orthmloxv,  and 
served,  at  the  same  time,  to  refute  all  the  errors  of  the 
time.  It  likewise  occasioned  the  overthnm-  of  Strig<«l 
(q.  v.),  who  had  l>oen  forced  to  aid  in  making  a  first 
draft  of  the  l)ook,  but  was  unwilling  to  admit  into  it 
any  of  the  improvements  suggested  by  Flacius,  and 
wrote  against  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  given  to 
the  worltl.  He  was  seized  and  imprisoned  on  Easter- 
day,  1559,  but  was  S4M>n  afterwards  lilieratod  in  <lefer- 
ence  to  the  censure  with  which  public  opinion  everj'- 
where  visited  that  act  of  violence;  and  a  collmiuy  was 
ordered  to  be  held  at  Weimar  in  August,  L'HJO.  with  a 
view  to  settling  the  dispute.  On  this  occasion  Flacius 
inconsi<lerateIy  asserted  that  original  sin  is  not  an  ac- 
cident, but  part  of  the  substance  of  man,  and  obstinate- 
ly refusetl  to  retract  the  statement.  The  favor  of  the 
court  now  began  to  wane,  and  in  exactly  the  same  de- 
gree did  the  Flacianist  divines  rage  against  all  who  re- 


fused to  sustain  their  opinions.  Punishment  natarally 
followed,  and  reached  its  culmination  in  the  dismissal 
from  office  of  Flacius  and  his  clique,  Dec  10,  156U 
Strigel,  on  the  other  hand,  was  induced  to  draw  up  a 
Declaration  of  his  views,  and  was  thereupon  reinstated,, 
which  event  was  followed  by  an  explanatory  Superdec^ 
laration  from  the  hand  of  superintendent  Stiissel,  de- 
signed to  conciliate  the  opposite  party  {Cc^kumus  Stoes- 
selii,  in  Salig,  iii,  891).  Strigel,  however,  refusetl  to  ac- 
cept the  interpretation  of  his  views  given  by  Stossel^ 
and  took  refuge  "from  the  machinations  of  false  breth- 
ren" in  I^ipsic.  The  Lutherans  who  rejected  Strissel's' 
compromise  were  banished,  to  the  number  of  forty. 
The  accession  of  John  William  to  the  thnuie  of  ducal 
Saxony  (1567)  restored  the  Flacianists,  Flacius  himself 
excepted,  to  power;  a  futile  colloquy  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  peace  to  the  Church  at  Altenburg^ 
Oct.  21, 1568;  and  the  duke  was  eventually  constrained 
to  order  the  forming  of  the  Corpus  Doctriatr  Thurin'^ 
fficum  (Jena,  1571)  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  as- 
sailed orthodoxy.  The  Formula  o/ Concord  gave  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  conflict,  and  settled  it  substan- 
tially in  harmony  with  the  Flacian  view.  See  Salig^ 
/fist,  d,  A  ugsb.  Conf,  i,  648 ;  Walch,  lUligionsttrtitigheil'^ 
innerhalb  d,  luth.  Kirche^  ij  60 ;  iv,  86 ;  Planck,  Gesch,  dL 
prof,  lArhrbegi-iffs,  iv,  553 ;  Schltlsselberg,  Catalogi  iltr^ 
ret.v;  (valle,  Melancthon^  p.  826;  Thomasiua,  Bebnmtniss 
d,  luth,  Kirche,  etc,  p.  119 ;  DoUinger,  R^ormation,  iii^ 
437 ;  Schmid,  in  Zeitschr,  f,  hist,  TheoL  1849,  p.  13 ; 
Pregcr,  M,  Flacius  lUyricus^  etc,  ii,  104-227. — Herzttg, 
Real-Fncykhp,  s.  v. 

SynefiiuB,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  was  first  a  pagan,, 
then  a  Christian,  and  always  a  rhetorician.  He  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  4th  and  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century 
of  our  sera.  He  was  a  late  representative  of  the  rhetorical 
declaimers  of  the  Hellenic  schools,  and  of  the  Neo- Pla- 
tonic philosophers.  He  was  also  a  pagan  and  a  Christian 
poet,  an  elegant  gentleman  of  leisure,  and  a  bishop  of  the 
African  Church.  C<mtrasts  were  combined  and  reconcile<l 
in  the  man  and  in  his  career.  He  lived  in  an  age  of 
transitions;  and  he  is,  in  his  writings  and  in  his  fort- 
unes, typical  of  the  age  in  which  he  live<l.  The  biog- 
raphy  and  the  literary  remains  of  Synesius  arc  much 
more  interesting  and  instructive  for  the  light  which 
they  shed  u})on  the  social,  intellectual,  and  religious 
condition  of  provincial  life  in  the  Roman  empire  during 
the  first  iKiriml  of  its  manifest  dissolution  than  for  any 
influence  exercise<1  by  him  on  the  literature,  the  philos- 
ophy, the  paganism,  or  the  Christianity  of  his  times,. 
<»r  on  the  sentiments,  convictions,  or  character  of  subse- 
quent generations.  He  was  designated  by  Casaubork 
"  the  sweetest  of  philosophers  and  the  delight  of  the 
pious  muses"  ("  suavissimus  philosophus  et  piarum  de- 
licium  musarum,"  Prtef,  Kp,  Grey,  Xjfssen.) ;  yet  few 
authors  have  excited  so  much  admiration  and  been  so> 
seldom  read.  Few  have  been  so  often  quoted  by  the 
few  who  were  acquainted  with  him,  and  been  so  inac- 
cessible for  many  generations,  even  to  professed  schol- 
ars. The  attractions  of  Synesius  are  so  special  in  their 
character  that  thev  address  themselves  to  a  verv  limit- 
c(l  class  of  studentj*.  The  {)eriod  which  he  illustrates 
is  so  obscure,  so  disheartening,  and  so  little  considereti,. 
that  «)idy  the  frequenters  of  the  by-ways  of  historj*  are- 
likely  to  turn  their  regards  to  it.  More  than  two  cen- 
turies intervened  between  two  editions  of  his  works.. 
After  this  long  interval,  three  complete  editions  have 
been  published  within  the  last  twenty  years.  One  is 
only  a  I^tin  version,  ani)ther  is  a  French  translati<»n, 
an<l  the  third  is  no  more  than  a  reprint  of  the  (treek 
text  and  Latin  rendering  from  the  edition  of  lt>4(K  with 
some  slight  corrections.  The  writings  of  Synesius,  in 
prose  nT  verse,  ins(>ired  by  pagan  or  by  Christian  influ- 
ences, arc  much  less  not^ible  for  literary  charm, for  vigor- 
ous thought,  or  for  philosophical  reflection  than  as  a  pres- 
ent4itioii  of  the  feelings,  the  aspirations,  the  struggles, 
the  didiculties,  the  hazards,  the  gratifications,  the  an- 
noyances, the  occupations,  and  the  associaticms  of  a  cul* 
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tivated  ooontiy  gentleman,  de/iropincio,  under  the  reign 
of  Arcadius  and  Honoriiu,  when  all  parts  of  the  empire 
were  falling  to  pieces.  They,  accordingly,  interpret  the 
times  for  ua,  and  require  tu  be  iuter|>rGted  by  them. 

I.  Character  and  Circumttances  oftht  Affe, — The  life 

of  Sy  neaius  was  cast  in  a  stormy  period ;  and  the  storms 

Were  not  limited  to  his  own  province,  but  swe)>t  over  the 

whole  enn|>ire.     It  was  the  age  of  general  dissolution, 

political,  flTM-ial,  intellectual,  and  religious;  an  age  of 

uHurpatlons  and  civil  discords;  of  crimes  in  the  palace 

and  treacheries  in  the  State;  of  l»arbariaii  invasions;  of 

/(ermaiient  diMnembermeiits ;  of  strife  between  pagans 

ami  Chrihtians;  of  citiitroversies,  heresies,  and  schisms 

111  the  <Jhriatian  Church;  t>f  social  depravation  and  de> 

r»y  :  of  universal  disintegration,  and  of  rapid  material 

•  iecline.      The  date  of  the  birtli  of  Synesius  is  unde- 

1  crrniined.      If  he  was  bom  in  370,  it  occurred  only  sev- 

t^tm  ycsars  after  the  death  of  the  fiagan  emperor  and  the 

'^•.alure  of  his  attempt  to  restore  paganism.     When  Sy- 

ic-i^ius  ili«<l,if  he  dietl  in  4dl.Geuseric  and  his  Vandals 

i  .r^il   seized  a  large  part  of  Africa ;  Britain,  (iaul,  and 

^f  >ain    had  been  cut  off  from   the  Roman  dominion. 

>  siriiifc  h\*  lifetime  usurper  had  sprung  up  after  usuqw 

c  ;  Aftta  Elinor  and  (rreece  and  Italy  had  been  ravaged 

y  -w  the  fioths;  Coujttantiiiople  had  been  threatened  and 

^«.tnnc  thrice  captured  by  them,  and  ^Uaric  had  led  his 

I.-  aUl  hortts  from  the  Alps  to  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

^"^hile  Synesius  was  still  a  child  in  the  cradle,  Firmus 

^  .^»d  revolteil  in  Kgypt,  and  the  insurrection  had  been 

^s:  '^'ived  after  the  \&\tMi  of  a  few  years,  to  tie  cnishe<i  out 

B->.     the  (vildoiiio  war.     Strangely  enough,  to  none  of 

f-  •  ^r^.  portentous  events  is  any  distinct  allusion  made 

m  w    the  remains  <if  this  author,  except  to  the  itothic  in- 

^s  a  vT«><'tii»ii  in  I'hr^-gis.     There  is  a  possible  reference  to 

L  k  Ik  «>  (iildoiitc  war  {Cata*Ui»U,  ii,  1 ).    In  the  early  oration 

«  ^  ^'  livereil  before  the  eniiieror  Arcadius  there  is  a  clear  ex- 

f  t^  yrciiion  of  the  fearful  (leriU  from  the  Northern  hordes  im- 

^  v«r  iidiiig  over  the  empire  {Lh-.  Itt-ffmu  c.  xxi-xxiv).  Was 

\%l?f  mind  so  engrossed  by  literary  labors,  by  phil(»soph- 

v<rAl  speculations,  and  by  troubles  nearer  home  that  the 

KTfU  calamities  of  the  time  occurred  withtuit  attracting 

^*is  attention  ?     Or  was  his  pen  arrenteil  by  dc^spair, 

*^v(:n  in  his  candid  communications  to  his  friends  V    Vet 

^W  invasions  and  the  mutilations  of  the  empire  in  the 

^I*Mimy  chasm  between  the  birth  and  the  death  of  Sy- 

Qt^iitt  were  not  the  most  grievous  calamities  of  those 

y«ir\    Even  more  grievous  was  the  social  condition 

wliirh  invited  the  inva^ons,  and  ren<lered  resisianiHi 

in>|)faiii(>able.     There  was  no  cohesion  or  concert  be- 

twt^  the  pn»vinces ;  no  devotion  to  em()eror  or  empire; 

'-•ihing  but  ili vision,  isrtlAtion,  misery  cverj'where— as 

>  <^HNi)tience,  in  part  at  least,  of  im{>erial  nde  and  im- 

Kriil  atlministration.     The  organization  of  the  goveni- 

"i^it  «aii  impotent  fur  defence,  or  for  that  vigorous  at- 

|*fk  which  i»  often  the  best  means  of  defence.     It  was 

I'lRHtiiHttly  devised  fi>r  inflicting  needless  and  paralyz- 

'"K  rwtraint,  and  for  extorting  revenue  fn»m  ponurv 

^'  wiiie.jiprf>ad  distress,     l^nds  were  left  uneullivatetl 

^^^  ilm<i«t  without  inhabitants.     Wiile  tracts  relapsed 

"•'"  furnt  or  marsh.     The  [leople  were  ground  by  taxes 

^'xl  the  ruinous  nvides  of  ci»llecting  them.     Movement 

^^  ('nterprise  were  prevented  in  order  to  facilitate  fiscal 

^'''■ngements.     liridgeswere  Imtken  down  by  time  and 

"^h'iert.  Koads  were  lefl  without  repair,  and  became  im- 

F'Mhlc.   Oimmnnication  was  rendered  difhcult.    (.!om- 

"'^"■^t  manufactures,  and  iiulustry  of  all  kinds  wen^ 

"''Med  and  impede<l  in  many  ways.      In  numerous 

^^If^nsirtf  r^ions  banditti  lurketl  in  the  woods,  infested 

^^  bi(;hways,  and  ransacked  villag<«.     So  great  was 

'^wrttcheihiess  which  had  driven  these  outcasts  into 

'^viuud  courses  that  a  presbyter  nearly  contem|s>rary 

*it)) Synesius  undertook  their  excnlpat ion.     (hie  lMN)k 

"f  the  Tkrcthmim  Otde,  whr»se  compilation  falls  within 

'^u  «f:e,  is  occupied  with  ileHning  and  enforcing  tUv 

^lilies  to  municipal  and  other  public  burdens,  and 

*^  t<^ulating  and  restricting  the  exemptions  fn)ni 

^'ko,  which  were  often  arbitrarily  and  capriciously  ac- 


corded. The  hard  struggle  for  bare  life  engrosBed  near* 
ly  all  thoughts;  and  irreguhir,  treacherous,  and  violent 
proceedings  became  familiar,  while  unrestrained  license 
was  common  whenever  opfMirt unities  of  indulgence  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  general  demoralization  and 
the  social  disintegration  were  aggravated  by  divisiona 
in  the  Christian  Church,  which  weakened  the  authority 
of  the  new  religion,  and  by  the  great  contention  be- 
tween Christianity,  often  sadly  corrupted,  and  the  ex- 
piring paganism,  which  was  cognizant  of  its  disease,  but 
not  of  its  approaching  dissolut  ion.  All  the  bonds  of  gov- 
ernment^ law,  morals,  and  religion  were  fearfully  enfee- 
bled. Full  and  indisputable  information  in  regard  to 
these  sorrowful  generations  is  contained  in  the  De 
CiritaU  JJti  of  Augustine  and  the  Ife  (Jubematitme 
Ihri  of  Saivian  of  Marneilles.  Vet.  despite  all  interrup- 
tions and  apprehensions,  phikwophy  and  literature  con-^ 
tinned  to  be  cultivateiL  Philosophy  lost  itself  in  Neo- 
Platonic  fantasies  and  Oriental  mysticism.  Literature 
was,  in  large  {Mirt,  made  u)>  of  pedantic  epistles  and  rhe- 
torical affectations.  It  was  the  sere  of  Libanius,  The- 
mistius.  and  Svmmachus.  No  severer  censure  of  it  need 
be  sought  than  is  contained  in  the  )iroducti(His  of  Syne- 
sius. It  was,  however,  also  the  o^ra  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian orators  and  fathers,  who  contended  earnestly  against 
vice  in  high  places,  oppression  and  wrong  wherever  they 
were  found,  and  the  manifold  distresses  of  the  |»eople. 
Ambrose,  Dasil,  Augustine,  John  Chr}'s<Mtom,  .Ktrome, 
and  the  two  Gregories  illustrated  the  Christian  C'hurch 
I  in  that  age.  and  attracted  the  atlmirat.ion  of  pagans  as 
well  as  of  the  followers  of  their  own  creed.  To  none 
of  them  does  Svnesius  make  anv  reference.  These,, 
then,  were  the  varieil,  and  in  many  n'Sjiects  alarming,. 
'  as|)ects  of  the  years  which  measured  the  career  of  Sy- 
;  nesius,  and  by  them  its  anomalies  are  rendered  intel- 
I  ligible. 

'      II.  Life., — Svnchins  was  proliablv  l>orn  alsmt  the  year 
'  370.     Some  authorities  say  in  376.     His  birthplace  was 
1  Cyrene,  the  capital  <»f  Cyrenaica,  the  tract  whicli  stretch- 
I  es  along  the  African  coast  westward  from  Flgypt.     ( 'y- 
.  rene  was  a  Dorian  c<i]ony  of  the  mythical  ages;  and 
Svnesius  claimed  for  himself  the  most  illuMtrious  Laco- 
nian  descent.     In  his  denunciation  of  Andronicu»,  he 
'  contrasts  the  splendor  of  his  own  lineage  with  the  meau 
I  extraction  of  tlie  ini|M'rial  governor.     "  In  default  of 
'  other  merit,''  savs  he,  "  1  descend  from  Kurvsthenes — 
.  from  ancestors  whose  names,  from  Kurysthenes,  who  led 
the  Dorians  into  I^conia,  down  to  my  father,  are  in- 
scribed in  the  public  n?gif%t<'rs"  {Kpint.  Ivii;  c«)mp.  CaiU' 
/t/MjiM,  ii,  5).    This  deduces  his  line  from  the  royal  houste 
of  Sparta,  though  he  has  blundered  in  his  statement  of 
the  ancient  legend.     His  family  was  ttpulent  (A'/^m/. 
cxxxiii).     lie  had  a  city  house,  and  country  estates  iii 
which  he  tO(»k  unc<'a^ing  delight.     Nevertheless,  he  dil- 
j  igently  sought  exemption  from  civic  and  fiscal  burdens. 
'  His  love  of  letters  and  philoMtphy  must  have  l>een  man- 
ifested early,  for  his  tn»tes  were  already  det^ided  and 
much  accomplishment  attaine<l  when  he  proceeded  to- 
.'  Alexandria  (304)  to  attend  the  Neo-riatonic  and  other 
j  coursivs  in  that  tumult uiuis  city.     Here  he  b4*<!anie  a<>- 
'  <{uainted  with  the  lieautifnl,  brilliant,  and  unfortunate 
HyiMitia.      He  enrolle<i  hini!>elf  among  her  di:<ciples. 
I  He  secured  her  esteem  and  regard,  and  always  retained 
'  the  wanni>Mt  admiration  for  her.     Seven  <»f  bin  letters 
I  are  addn'S.'^ed  to  her.     On  returning  fn»m  Kgypt,  he 
'  went  to  Athens,  to  complete  his  educatiim  at  that  old 
centre  of  learning  and  retinemeut,  whence  had  is^uedy 
,  in  the  prece<ling  generation,  the  eni|>eror  .lidian  and 
I  many  of  his  distinguished  et>iiteni|N)raries.  pagan  and 
('hriNt.ian.     He  was  utterly  disenchanted  bv  his  yi>it,. 

I  *  *  ' 

and  made  no  long  stay  ( Hpift.  liv,  cxxx  v ).  Aft<T  des*ert- 
i  ing  Atlien.o,  he  paid  a  !«ec(»nd  vi.sit  to  Alexandria.  a>«  iS' 
I  shown  by  a  graphic  and  humorous  letter  (ihul.  'w\  de- 
scribing the  hazards  of  shipwreck  to  which  he  was  ex- 
|M>sed  on  his  return.  (Druon,  p.  .1H7-.08O.  dis4'us.s(>.H  iho 
calculations  of  I'etavius  and  Tillemont,  and  a&signn  this 
voyage  to  3'J7.)     Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  sent  by 
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his  fellow-citizens  to  Constantinople,  to  present  their 
petitions  and  a  golden  crown  to  the  young  emperor 
Arcadius  {De  Regno^  c.  ii).  He  was  a  youthful  ambas- 
sador. He  appears  to  have  discharged  his  mission  with 
ability,  acceptance,  and  some  degree  of  success.  The 
«mperor  was  still  under  tutelage.  Everything  was  in 
confusion.  The  court  was  distracted  by  bitter  rivalries. 
Alaric  had  recently  ravaged  Greece  and  threatened  Ath- 
«n8.  During  his  stay  the  insurrection  of  the  Goths  in 
Phrygia  occurred.  It  was  no  wonder  that  he  experi- 
enced frequent  inattention  and  disheartening  procrasti- 
nations, and  that  he  was  at  times  reduced  almost  to  des- 
titution and  despair.  He  had  the  honor  of  delivering  a 
public  harangue  before  the  emperor.  He  gained  inilu- 
^itial  friends,  established  a  reputation  for  literary  tal- 
«nt,  and  acquired  elegant  correspondents,  who  would 
•display  and  eulogize  his  epistles  at  Constantinople, 
while  he  would  pay  the  same  compliment  to  theirs  at 
Cyrene.  One  thing  he  accompIlshe<l  for  himself— im- 
munity from  public  dues.  An  earth(iuake  hastened 
and  excused  his  departure  from  the  capital  of  the  East- 
«m  Empire.  On  reaching  home  he  found  his  country 
•desolated  by  barbarian  war,  an  atfliction  from  which  it 
liad  seldom  been  entirely  free  for  five  centuries.  The 
nomads  from  the  edges  of  the  Libyan  desert  were  mak- 
ing frightful  irruptions,  plundering,  destroying,  murder- 
ing, and  meeting  with  little  and  only  incfTectual  resist- 
ance (Epist.  civ,  cxiii,  cxxiv).  The  governor  and  offi- 
cials were  more  studious  of  pillaging  than  of  repelling 
other  pillagers.  Synesius,  calling  to  mind  his  Laconian 
descent  and  the  example  of  Leonidas,  and  having  ap- 
parently had  some  military  training  himself  in  his 
youth,  roused  his  neighbors  to  action,  and  led  them 
against  the  spoilers.  This  war  with  the  nomads, 
which  was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  is  mentioned  in 
many  of  his  letters,  and  forms  the  subject  of  a  special 
tracL  These  productions  exhibit  the  weakness  and 
wretchedness  of  the  province — the  neglect,  imbecility, 
<x>war<lice,  and  rapacity  of  the  imperial  authorities,  and 
the  disgust  of  Synesius  at  the  conduct  of  both  the  peo- 
ple and  the  officials.  After  the  war  was  over,  or,  rath- 
er, in  the  intervals  of  partial  or  local  repose,  he  enjoy- 
ed an  elegant  and  learned  retreat  in  his  country  resi- 
■dencea,  finding  occupation  in  study,  literary  production, 
and  rural  pursuits,  and  relaxation  in  hunting,  manly 
sports,  and  an  active  correspondence.  Two  years  and 
tnore  after  the  close  of  his  embassy  he  revisited  Alexan- 
dria. It  was  during  this  visit  that  he  married.  He 
received  his  wife  from  the  hands  of  the  patriarch ;  and 
to  her  and  to  his  children  he  remained  always  tenderly  at- 
tached. His  marriage  was  his  first  visible  contact  with 
Christianity.  It  was.  perhaps,  decisive.  It  is  no  vio- 
lent presumption  to  suppose  that  his  wife  was  Chris- 
tian, as  he  received  her  from  the  Christian  bishop  of 
Alexandria  ( Kjnst.  cv).  *'The  unbelieving  husband 
may  have  been  sanctified  by  the  l)elieving  wife;'*  or  the 
wife  may  have  been  chosen  with  a  prevenient  disposi- 
tion to  believe.  There  is  no  evidence,  no  intimation 
of  this.  The  l>ion  was  written  about  this  time.  It  is 
pagan.  The  treatise  On  iJreatns  was  composed  after 
bis  marriage.  It  is  mystical  and  Neo- Platonic,  and  ac- 
cords with  Chri:ftianity  as  little  as  Cicero's  dialogue  De 
Dirinatione,  After  an  abode  at  Alexandria  of  more 
than  two  years,  and  the  birth  of  a  son,  he  came  back  to 
Cyrene,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  besieged  by  the 
barbarians.  During  the  succeeding  years  he  must  have 
inclined  more  and  more  to  Christianity,  but  without  re- 
nouncing his  philosophical  dogmas.  The  date  of  his 
•conversion  cannot  be  ascertained.  He  must  have  been 
reputed  a  Christian,  or  *'  almost  a  Christian,"  when  elect- 
-ed  bishop  of  Ptoleraais  (409, 410).  The  episcopate  was 
a  very  different  function  then  from  what  it  has  been  in 
«ercner  and  more  settled  periods.  The  bishop  was  the 
guide,  the  advocate,  the  protector,  the  support,  and  often 
the  judge  of  the  Christian  Hock.  His  civil  attributes 
-were  of  the  utmost  im^iortnnce  to  the  daily  life  of  his 
people.     Character  was  of  more  immediate  concern  to 


them  than  doctrine.  Synesius  had  gained  and  deserved 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  countr>'men.  The  met- 
ropolitan Church  of  Ptolemais  demanded  him  for  its 
bishop.  He  was  unwilling  to  incur  the  solemn  respon- 
sibilities of  the  {Kwition.  He  declined,  he  protested,  he 
urged  objections  which  might  be  deemed  insuperable. 
He  could  not  put  away  the  wife  to  whom  he  was  de- 
voted ;  he  was  hnwilling  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  the  other  recreations  of  the  country,  and  the  lit- 
erary and  philosophical  ease  which  had  been  the  charm 
of  his  life.  He  had  neither  relish  nor  aptitude,  he  thought, 
for  the  multifarious  and  exacting  business  which  would 
devolve  upon  him.  He  could  not  surrender  the  Neo- 
Plaponic  convictions  which  he  had  approved,  expound- 
ed, and  still  believed ;  yet  he  recognised  that  they  were 
at  variance  with  Christian  doctrine.  In  an  elaborate 
letter  to  his  brother  he  presents  earnestly  the  grounds 
of  his  hesitation  and  reluctance.  He  begs  him  to  lay 
his  views  before  the  patriarch  Theophilus,  whose  deci- 
sion he  agrees  to  receive  as  the  decree  of  Gpd  (Epist.  cv). 
The  patriarch  must  have  recommended  his  acceptance 
of  the  sacred  honor,  notwithstanding  his  Nolo  ejnsco' 
pari.  He  was  consecrated  at  Alexandria  by  Theoph- 
ilus. Seven  months  afterwards,  being  still  in  that  city, 
he  declared  that  ^*  he  would  have  preferred  many  deaths 
to  the  episcopate**  {Epist.  xcv).  Did  he  separate  from 
his  wife?  Druon  thinks  that  he  did.  It  has  been  more 
frequently  supposed  that  the  separation  was  not  required 
of  him.  Did  he  yield  his  convictions  in  regard  to  the 
pre-existence  of  souls,  the  non-resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  the  incompatibility  of  Christian  doctrine  with  re- 
vealed truth?  M.  Druon  again  confidently  concludes 
that  he  did.  Other  inquirers,  ancient  and  modern,  be- 
lieve, with  more  probability,  that  he  continued  to  en- 
tertain them,  for  some  time  at  least,  after  his  elevation. 
He  may  have  acted  on  the  convenient  principle  of  Scie- 
vola  and  Varro,  which  he  avowed  in  the  letter  to  his 
brother,  that  many  things  in  religion  are  allegorical, 
which  it  is  expedient  to  inculcate  u(Ktn  the  vulgar,  who 
are  unable  to  receive  truth  in  its  purity.  At  any  rate, 
he  discharged  with  energy,  rem)luti<Hi,  integrity,  and 
skill  the  administrative  and  otiicr  external  offices  of  the 
episcopate.  He  boldly  assailctl  the  tyranny  and  rapaci- 
ty of  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  succeeded  in  re- 
lieving the  provincials  of  his  rule.  His  denunciation  of 
Andronicus  surA'ives.  Another  incident  of  his  episcopal 
aptitudes  is  preserved.  He  effected  an  amicable  and 
satisfactory  settlement  between  two  of  his  suflragans  for 
the  possession  of  a  dismantled  fortress  on  the  border  of 
their  respective  dioceses.  There  was  ample  occasion  for 
the  display  of  his  sagacity  and  fortitude.  The  ravages 
of  the  nomads  were  renewed.  The  Ausurians  besieged 
Ptolemais.  The  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  was  sus- 
tained by  the  courage  of  their  bishop,  who  continued 
zealous  in  seeking  pnitection  for  the  province,  and  has 
transmitted  to  our  days  the  record  of  its  woes.  How 
much  longer  he  guided  his  diocese  we  do  not  know. 
The  date  usually  assigned  for  his  death  (480,  431)  is 
founded  on  a  dubious  conjecture.  In  this  date  M.  Druon 
does  not  concur.  He  considers  a  letter  to  Hypatia,  writ- 
ten from  a  sick-bed,  and  ascribed  to  413,  to  be  his  latest 
epistolary  or  other  production  {Epint,  xvi)  (Druon,  p. 
551) ;  and  believes  that  he  escaped,  by  an  earlier  death, 
the  affiiction  of  knowing  the  tragic  fate  of  "his  teacher^ 
mother,  sister,  friend.**  It  would  be  strange,  had  be 
known  it,  that  no  mention  of  her  murder  occurs  in  letter 
or  other  treatise.  A  fantastic  legend,  two  centuries  after 
his  death,  attributed  to  him  a  miracle  for  the  proof  of  the 
resurrection.  The  greatest  of  all  miracles,  in  bis  case, 
was  that,  being,  or  having  been,  a  Neo-Platonist,  he  be- 
came a  bishop  of  the  Christian  Church  without  the  full 
renunciation  of  his  views ;  that,  being  a  provincial  of  an 
African  province,  he  acquired  eminence  in  diplomacy, 
in  philosophy,  and  in  poetr}'^;  that^  living  amid  the  tur- 
bulences, vices,  and  meannesses  of  the  5th  centcny,  he 
maintained  the  reputation  of  an  innocent,  slnoope,  and 
gallant  man. 
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III.  Works. — The  works  of  Synesiuis  usually  brief— 
for  the  I/itm  is  one  of  the  longest — are  numcruus  and 
vari<vl.  They  are  of  great  interest.  We  may  concede 
to  Synesiius  f^race  of  expression ;  we  may  admit  the  exu- 
Iforance  uf  his  fancy  and  the  propriety  of  his  reflections ; 
wc  may  enjoy  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  many  of 
bi-H  letters,  and  the  unalloyed  purity  of  his  sentiments; 
Imt  these  merits  may  easily  bo  exaggefa(«d,  and  do  not 
<'onstitute  his  chief  claim  to  on<luring  consideration.  It 
is  the  striking  fiortraiture  f>f  the  manifold  phases  of  an 
unhappy  (period,  when  civilization  was  sinking  under  a 
mortal  agony,  that  gives  a  value  to  his  remains  far  tran- 
scending their  literar>'  and  philosophical  excellences. 
The»  excellences  were,  indeeil,  countert»alanoed  by  very 
j^ave  defects.  The  style  of  Synesius  is  too  often  char- 
acterized by  affectations,  strained  fancies,  and  a  con- 
scious craving  for  display.  His  philosophy  is  without 
4»riginality.  Yet  even  his  philosophy  merits  attention, 
AS  illitstrating  the  fine  gra(lations  by  which  pagan  9\iec- 
(thition  melted  into  the  semblance  of  Christianity  with- 
<iut  divesting  itself  of  its  pagan  phrase  and  spirit. 

The  works  of  Synesius  which  siir^'ive  (for  his  juve- 
nile poem, the  Cynrgtiicdj or ,  Ou  /Juntinff^has  been  lost) 
are,  an  .1  ddr*-M  to  Puptmiui^  vnth  thr  GiJ}  of  an  A  ttnttabey 
invented  or  improved  by  himself,  in  which  he  encour- 
aged his  friend  to  pnisecute  the  study  of  astronomy: — 
an  Oration  on  Gocentmentj  delivered  at  Constantinople 
before  the  emperor  Arcadius ;  it  is  somewhat  common- 
place, but  is  remarkable  fur  the  boldness  and  freedom 
of  its  utterance  and  for  its  sound  sense: — Dion^  which 
is  so  called  in  honor  of  Dion  Chrysostom,  his  exemplar 
in  style  and  habit  of  thought.  This  treats  of  the  train- 
ing of  a  philosopher,  or,  rather,  (»f  what  had  been  the 
.lim  and  the  result  of  his  own  educarion  in  philosophy. 
It  is,  in  some  sort,  a  semi-pagan  anticipation  of  the  He^ 
Jif/io  Medici  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  The  treatise  is  at 
times  transcendental,  but  abounds  in  high  fancies  and 
^oerous  aspirations.  The  Ktwomium  on  Baldness  is 
a  rhetorical  extravaganza,  a  counterpart  and  reply  to 
Dion  Clir\'softtom's  KuUtgy  of  Hair.  The  s|)eculation 
On  Dreauis  is  simply  a  specimen  of  suix^rsiitton  and 
Ne«^- Platonic  mysticism.  It  was  honored  or  loaded 
with  a  commentary  by  Nicepborus  (iregoras.  The 
CittasttuiMf  or  Catastases — for  the  production  consists  of 
xwo  distinct  parts— is  chiefly  a  mournful  rccitarion  of 
the  miiieries  of  Cyrenaica,  induced  by  chnMiic  misgov- 
fTnment  and  oppression,  and  by  the  reiterated  invasions 
of  the  nomads.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  testimo- 
ny to  the  weakness,  impoverishment,  and  <lisorganiza- 
tioo  of  the  provinces  of  ihe  empire  that  he  ascribes  the 
4?aiamities  which  he  specially  deplores  to  only  one  thou- 
sand Ausurians,  and  says  that  they  were  defeated  and 
Mrattered  by  forty  imperial  troopers,  Unnigardie.  The 
4«econd  Catastasis  is  a  eulogy  of  Anysius,  the  leader  of 
t  he«e  Unniganlse,  and  the  military  chief  of  the  province. 
Those  Catasiasrs  resemble  the  overwrought  declama- 
tions of  the  pntfessional  rhetoricians.  In  the  same 
f^irain.  al^o.  is  the  declamation  Against  Andronicus.  A 
fable,  entitled  The  Egyptian,  or  On  Providencf,  is  a  re- 
;;ret  for  the  deponition  ami  a  laud  for  the  restoration  of 
bis  friend  and  correspondent  Aurelian,  the  prsctorian 
finefect.  A  c<»uplc  of  brief  Homilies  are  entitled  to  no 
:  [.locial  notice. 

The  most  important  and  the  most  interesting  of  the 
remains  of  Synesius  are  his  Ae^iv,  157  or  159  in  num- 
JL»er,  according  as  the  /Jenunciation  of  Andronicus  is  ex- 
cluil<^  from  or  is  included  in  the  series  of  Kpisths^  and 
ten  Hymns.  The  letters  are  of  diverse  style,  and  on  the 
itiost  dissimilar  occasions.  >Some  arc  formal  lr*rrl■^^  of 
4-ivility ;  others  are  written  to  lie  paraded  by  bis  cor- 
respondents among  their  acquaintances.  These  are 
^strained,  rhapsodical,  and  ostentatious,  and  are  more 
notable  for  literar>'  filigree  than  for  their  contents. 
Other  letters  are  friendly  communications  or  earnifSt 
cxpoeitioD&  They  are  simple,  fresh,  natural,  earnest, 
4tDd  modem  in  their  cast.  Hisoonespondence  with  his 
brother  b  diiect  and  affectionate,  and  is  rendered  at- 


tractive by  the  revelation  of  his  disposition,  feelinga, 
and  circumstances.  The  family  and  serious  letters 
make  a  favorable  contrast  to  the  redundant  e|)istolog- 
raphy  of  Lil>anius  and  Symmachus,  and  afTord  in  an 
cf]ual  degree  pleasure  and  instruction. 

There  is  much  variance  of  opinion  in  regard  to  both 
the  character  and  the  dates  of  the  Hymns  of  Synesius. 
Druon  has  endeavored  to  fix  their  chmnology,  but  hard- 
ly secures  confidence  in  his  conclusions^.  The  first  two 
were,  almost  certainly,  the  earliest.  They  are  thorough- 
ly Neo- Platonic,  and  pn)bably  pagan.  The  rest  may  be 
Christian,  with  a  diminishing  Neo- Platonic  complexion. 
The  only  one  entirely  free  from  this  philosophical  char- 
acteristic is  the  short  one  numbered  the  tenth.  Druon 
assigns  seven  of  the  hymns  to  the  years  prece<ling  his 
conversion.  This  conclusion  is  not  apt  to  win  assent. 
The  third  hymn  is  Neo-Platonic,  but  it  is  as  Christian 
as  the  ninth.  The  later  Xeo-Platonism  a|K>s  so  closely 
and  so  habitually  the  language  and  sentiments  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  Christianity  of  Alexandria  is  often  so 
deeply  imbue<l  with  Neo-Platonism,  that  exact  discrim- 
ination between  pagan  and  (Christian  utterances  is  not 
always  possible^  The  convictions  of  men  were  then  in 
a  transititin  stage  in  ever\' thing,  and  paganism  and 
Christianity  fre<iuently  lapsed  into  each  other.  There 
is  a  passage  in  the  third  hymn  (ver.  210  230)  which 
may  be  simply  Nco- Platonic,  but  it  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance, in  thought  and  expression,  to  parts  of  the 
Athaiiasian  ('ree<l.  As  the  conversion  of  Svnesius  can- 
not  l)e  fixed  t(»  any  certain  date,  and  as  he  av(»wed  his 
inability  to  renounce  his  philosophic  opinions  when 
chosen  bishop,  all  the  hymns  may  have  l)een  com))osed 
under  Christian  influences,  and  all  but  the  lost  may  re- 
tain Neo-Platonic  tendencies,  without  being  thereby 
rendereil  pagan.  But  these  questions  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed here.  The  hvrans  of  Svnesius  exhibit  no  emi- 
nent  poetic  merit.  Their  attraction  lies  in  their  philos- 
ophy, in  their  ease  of  expression  and  facilit}'  of  versifi- 
cation. It  was  a  strange  adaptation  of  Anacreontic  me- 
tre to  fit  it  to  philosophical  and  theological  songs.  Yet 
it  may  well  be  asked  what  meaning  should  be  attached 
to  the  claim  of  Synesius,  in  the  o|)ening  of  the  seventh 
hvmn,  to  have  been  the  first  to  tune  his  Ivre  in  honor 
of  Jejsus. 

IV.  Literature. — Synesii  Opera,  ed.  Tumebi  (e«l.  prin- 
ceps,  Paris,  1553,  fol.);  id.  ed.  Morell.  (ibid.  1612,  foL; 
corr.  et  aucta,  l(i40.  I(>53);  id.  apud  Cursum  PatroUy- 
gitVj  etc,  ed.  Migne  (Latin,  ibid.  1859,  8vo;  Cireek  and 
I^tin,  ibid.  IHM,  8vo);  Druon.  (Kuvrfs  de  SynesiiiSf 
trad,  en  Fran  fats  (ibid.  1878,  8vo);  iSynesii  Hymni^ 
ed.  Uoissonade,  apud  Poett,  Or.  JSyU4>ge  (ibid.  1824-82) ; 
Synesii  llymni  Afetricij  e<i.  Flack  (TUb.  1875);  tSyne^ 
sii  Kfiisfolaiy  ed.  Herscher,  apud  Kpistoiof/r.  Gr.  (Paris, 
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4to) ;  Boysen,  Philosophumt^a  Syiwsii  ( I  lalle.  1714, 4to) ; 
Clausen,  Ih  JSyttesio  Philompho  (Hafn.  I8:il):  Krauss, 
Obso.  Crit,  in  iSynesii  Cyrfu.  EpisUdns  (Hatisbon,  1863); 
EUies  Dupin,  Nouveaii  JW}lioth€que  dfs  A  uteurs  Kcdesi^ 
astiques;  Tillemont,  Histoirt  KccU^iantiqu*-^  xii,  499- 
541;  (>jil Her,  //»*/.  ihs  Autf^rs  ^Sacres^  x,  1496-1517; 
Villemain,  U Eloquence  Chretietme  au  IVe  iSieeU  (Paris). 
(G.  F.  H.) 

Synge,  Ei>waiu>,  an  lrii«h  prelate,  was  bom  at  Inis- 
honane,  April  6,  1659,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Ed- 
ward, binhop  of  Cork.  lie  was  etlucated  at  the  gram- 
mar-9cho<>l  at  Cork,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  fin- 
ishing his  studies  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  His 
first  preferment  was  to  two  small  |>arishes  in  the  diocese 
of  Meath,  which  he  cxchangcii  for  the  vicarage  of 
Christ  Chnn-h,  Cork,  where  lie  nerved  for  over  twenty 
years.  In  H»99  he  was  offered  the  deanerj'  of  Deny, 
hut  declined  it  for  his  mothers  sake.  He  was  chosen 
l>r(HMor  for  the  chapter  in  the  Convrnration  of  1703,  and 
soon  after  was  presented  with  the  crown's  title  to  the 
deanerj'of  St.  Patricks,  Dublin.  The  title  being  thought 
defective,  the  chancellorship  was  presented  to  Mr.  Synge, 
which  gave  him  the  care  of  St.  Werburgh's,  Dublin.    In 
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1713  he  was  chosen  proctor  for  the  chapter  of  St.  Patrick^s, 
aud  on  Dr.  Sterne's  promotion  to  the  see  of  Dromore,  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin  appointed  Dr.  Synge  his  vicar- 
general,  in  which  oflSce  he  continued  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Kaphoe,  in  1714.  He  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam  in  1716,  over  which  see  he  presided  un- 
til his  death,  July  21, 1741.  He  published  many  ser- 
mons and  religious  tracts,  of  which  a  collective  edition, 
under  the  title  of  Works  (Lond.  1740, 4  vols.  12mo ;  1744, 
1759),  was  issued.  The  best-known  of  his  works  Is  Tke 
GenUeman^t  Religion,  His  Treatite  on  the  HoUf  Com^ 
munion  was  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1849,  82mo. 
See  Alltbone,  IHct,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors^  s.  v. ; 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Did,  s.  v. 

SynisaotaB  {ovvtioaKTai),  a  Greek  term  for  priests^ 
concubines.     See  SuRiNTRODUCTiK. 

Synistamdni  {awtoratiivot,  standing  together^  a 
name  given  in  the  Eastern  Church  to  the  fourth  order 
of  penitents,  called  in  the  Latin  Church  consistentes. 
They  were  so  called  from  their  having  liberty  (after  the 
other  penitents  were  dismissed)  to  stand  with  the  faith- 
ful at  the  altar,  and  join  in  the  common  prayers  and 
see  the  oblation  offered.  Still  they  could  not  yet  make 
their  own  oblations,  nor  partake  of  the  eucharisu  See 
Bingham,  Christ.  A  ntiq.  bk.  xviii,  ch.  ii. 

Synnada,  Council  of  ( ConcUium  Sgnnadmse ), 
was  held  about  230,  or,  according  to  some,  in  256,  upon 
the  subject  of  Cataphrygian  baptism.  Baptism  received 
out  of  the  Church  was  declared  to  be  null  and  void. 
See  Mansi,  ConciL  i,  760. 

Synod  (from  avvo^oQ^  a  gathering^  a  meeting  or 
assembly  of  ecclesiastical  persons  to  consult  on  matters 
of  religion.  (See  the  monographs  cited  in  Volbeding, 
Index  Programmatum,  p.  165.)  Of  these  there  are  four 
kinds,  viz.— 1.  General,  where  bishops,  etc.,  meet  from  all 
nations.  These  were  first  called  by  the  emperors;  af- 
terwards by  Christian  princes;  till,  in  later  ages,  the 
pope  usurped  to  himself  the  greatest  share  in  this  busi- 
ness, and  by  his  legates  presided  in  them  when  called. 
See  (EouMKNicAL.  2.  National,  wh^  those  of  one  na- 
tion onl}'  come  together  to  determine  any  point  of  doc- 
trine or  discipline.  The  Arst  of  this  sort  which  we 
read  of  in  KngUnd  was  that  of  Herudford,  or  Hertford, 
in  673;  and  the  last  was  held  by  cardinal  Pole  in 
1555.  See  Coi:ncil.  3.  Provincial,  where  those  only 
of  one  province  meet^  now  called  the  convocation  (q.  v.). 
4.  Diocesan,  where  those  of  but  one  diocese  meet  to  en- 
force canons  made  by  general  councils  or  national  and 
provincial  synods,  and  to  consult  and  agree  upon  rules 
of  discipline  for  themselves.  These  were  not  wholly 
laid  aside  till,  by  the  act  of  submission  (25  Hen.  VIII, 
art.  19).  it  was  made  unlawful  for  any  synod  to  meet 
but  by  royal  authority.     See  SvNor»s. 

Synotl  is  also  used  to  signify  a  Presbyterian  Church 
court,  composed  of  ministers  and  elders  from  the  differ- 
ent presbyteries  within  its  bounds,  and  is  only  subordi- 
nate to  the  General  Assembly  (q.  v.). 

SYNOD,  As80c:iATE,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court 
among  the  united  Presbyterian  Dissenters  in  Scotland, 
the  powers  of  which  are,  in  a  great  measure,  analogous 
to  those  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  established  kirk. 
See  Scotland,  Cin'RciiKs  in. 

SYNOD,  Holy,  the  highest  court  of  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church,  establiMhed  by  the  czar  Peter  in  1723, 
and  meeting  now  at  St.  Petersburg.  Each  diocese  sends 
in  a  half-yearly  report  of  its  churches  and  schools.  The 
members  composing  it  are  two  metropolitans  and  as 
many  bishops,  with  procurators,  attorneys,  and  other 
lay  officials.     See  Russian  Ciiuiic:il 

SYNOD,  Holy  GovERNiNfj,  is  the  highest  court  of 
the  Greek  Church,  established  in  Greece  after  the  re- 
covery of  its  independence.  It  met  first  at  Syra  in 
1833,  and  in  1844  was  recognised  hy  the  constitution, 
which  also  enacted  that  the  king  should  be  a  member 
of  the  established  Church.     The  members  of  synod 


were  at  first  appointed  by  the  king,  but  are  now  choscft 
by  the  clei|ry,  the  bishop  of  Attica  being  perpetual  presi- 
dent. In  1850  it  was  formally  recognised  by  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  through  the  mediation  of  Rus- 
sia, but  on  the  condition  that  it  should  always  receive 
the  holy  oil  from  the  mother  Church.  See  Gkeek. 
Church. 

SYNOD,  Reformed.  See  Covenanters  ;  Presby- 
terian Churches. 

SYNOD,  Relief.    See  Scotlamd,  Churches  in. 

Synod&les  Testes  were  persons  anciently  sum- 
moned out  of  every  parish  in  order  to  appear  at  the 
episcopal  83mod8,  and  there  attest  or  make  preferment 
of  the  disorders  of  the  clergy  and  people.  In  after- 
times  they  were  a  kind  of  empanelled  jury,  consisting 
of  two,  three,  or  more  persons  in  every  parish,  who 
were,  upon  oath,  to  present  all  heretics  and  other  irreg- 
ular persons.  These,  in  process  of  time,  became  stand- 
ing officers  in  several  places,  especially  in  great  cities, 
and  hence  were  called  Sydksmen  (q.  v.).  They 
were  also  called  Questmen^  from  the  nature  of  their 
office  in  making  inquiry  concerning  offences.  But 
this  latter  duty  devolved  mostly  upon  the  church-war- 
dens. 

Synodals  was  a  term  applied  to  (1)  provincial 
constitutions  or  canons  read  after  the  synods  in  pariah 
churches;  (2)  to  procurations,  so  called  because  the 
bishop  held  his  synod  and  visitation  together;  (3)  to 
the  payments  made  a  bishop  by  his  clergy  in  virtue  of 
his  holding  a  synod.     See  Synooaticum. 

Synodatlcnin,  or  Cathkdraticum,  is  the  annual 
tribute  paid  by  incumbents  of  benefices  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  tx>ken  of  sub- 
jection to  the  episcopal  cathedra.  It  is  generally  paid 
at  the  time  of  the  convening  of  the  diocesan  s^'iiod. 
The  earliest  direct  mention  of  this  impost  occurs  in  the 
transactions  of  the  second  Synod  of  Braga,  A.D.  572 
(sess.  ii,  can.  2,  in  c  1,  cans,  x,  qu.  iii),  where  various 
extortions  on  the  part  of  Spanish  bishops  are  forbid- 
den, and  they  are  permitted  only  in  connection  with 
the  visitations  of  their  districts  "  honorem  cathedne  sute 
id  est  duos  solidos  .  .  .  per  ecclesias  tollere."  The  same 
synod  forbids  the  payment  of  an  impost  by  candidates 
for  ordination,  which  is  also  termed  cuthedraticum^  but 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  synodaticum.  The 
seventh  Council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  646,  confirmed  the  ac- 
tion of  Braga ;  and  Charles  the  Bald,  in  844,  directed  the 
payment  of  two  solidi,  or  an  equivalent  in  kind  (Pertz,. 
Afonum,  GemutnicB,  iii,  378),  and  devolved  this  collec- 
tion for  the  bishops  on  the  archpresbyters.  Pope  Al- 
exander III  conceded  to  bishops  who  should  obtain  a 
church  from  the  hands  of  the  laity  the  right  to  impose 
on  it  the  cathedraticum  (c.  9,  X,  De  CensibuSf  iii,  89) ; 
and  both  Innocent  HI  (c.  20,  X,  De  CensUnis)  and 
Honorius  HI  (c.  16,  X,  De  Officio  Judicis  Ordinariiy 
i,  31)  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  ita  being  ren- 
dered. Other  references  may  be  found  in  Du  Fresne,  s.  v. 
"Cathedraticum"  and  «Sy nodus,"  Benedict  XIV^  Ih 
Synod,  Diacesana,  lib.  v,  c.  vi,  1  and  2 ;  Richter,  Kirchen^ 
recht  (5th  cd.),  §  233,  note  4,  etc. ;  (f  udenus,  Cod,  Diplo^ 
mat,  i.  No.  93,  p.  260.  The  Council  of  Trent  discontin- 
ue<1  the  payment  of  many  heavy  impositions  connected 
with  visitations  (sess.  xxiv,  can.  3,  De  Reform,) ;  but 
various  declarations  of  the  Congregatio  pixf.  Tnterjtret, 
CotK.  Trident,  have  left  the  cathedraiicum  in  force  (see 
Ferraris,  Bibl.  Canon,  s.  v. "  Cathedraticum ;"  Thomas^in^ 
Vet.  ac  Nov.  Eccl  Discipl.  Ill,  ii,  32, 84;  Benedict  XIV, 
»//  sup.  6  and  7;  Declarationes  18-26  in  the  edition  of 
Trent  by  Richter  and  Schulte,  he,  cit,). 

This  impost  is  termed  cathedraticum  "in  honoren» 
cathedree,"  and  synodaticum  as  being  collected  during 
the  session  of  synod ;  but  it  has  in  practice  been  paid 
at  other  times  as  well,  and  is  exacted  even  where  no 
synod  is  held,  unless  a  custom  recognised  in  law  for- 
bids (Benedict  XIV,  ut  sup,  etc).     A  tax  expressive 
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of  subordination  is  required  in  any  case,  amoanting  gen-  which  the  different  churches  shared  in  the  persons  of 
«raiiy  to  two  solidi.     It  must  be  paid  by  all  churches  their  appropriate  represenutives  (see  Firmilian's  letter 
and  benefices  and  their  incumbents,  and  also  by  semi-  to  Cyprian,  Kpp,  No.  76).     The  earliest  ayncKls  in  the 
Danes  with  which  benelices  are  incorporated,  and  lay  West  were  held  in  Africa  about  A.D.215,and  soon  such 
onions  having  a  church  of  their  own.     Regulars  are  assemblies  became  frequent.    The  next  stage  in  the  de- 
exempt  with  reference  to  convents  and  convent  church-  velopmcnt  of  synoils  appears  in  the  extension  of  their 
es  in  which  they  personally  minister.     The  Onler  of  jurisdiction  over  larger  areas  than  a  single  district  or 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  is  likewise  exempt.     In  practice,  province,  by  which  the  inauguration  of  oecumenical 
however,  it  has  not  always  been  possible  to  collect  these  councils  was  prepared  for.     At  Iconium.  in  266,  repre- 
taxes.     Austria  ceased  to  pay  them  under  imperial  re-  sentatives  were  present  from  (lalatia,  Cilicia,  etc.     Ev- 
scripts  of  1783  and  1802,  and  in  many  other  districts  of  erj'  part  of  Spain  was  represented  at  Elvira ;  and  the 
C^rnoany  they  were  quietly  discontinued.    Their  valid-  Synod  of  Aries,  in  814,  was  attended  by  bishops  from 
ity  was  decreed  in  Bavaria,  on  the  other  hand,  so  late  Gaul,  Britain,  Germany,  Spain,  North  Africa,  and  Italy, 
au  1841   (see  Permaneder,  Handb,  d,  Kirckertrechttj  8d        II.  A.D.  326  to  869.— The  oecumenical  synods  of  the 
.cd.,  p.  319,  note).~HeT20g,  Rtal-Encyklnp,  s.  v.  Greek  Church,  beginning  with  that  of  NicKa  (q.  v.)  and 
8ynodIC8B  ((n/vo^irai)  were  letters  written  bv  a  clo«ng  with  the  fourth  Council  of  Constantinople  (q.  v.). 
-mew  bishop  informing  other  bishops  of  hU  prt»motion,        HI.  A.l).869  to  131 1.— Councils  of  the  Western  Church 
mnd  to  testify  his  desire  to  hold  communion  with  them.  ""**«'  ^**«  direction  of  the  papacy,  including  a  great 
^  neglect  to  write  such  letters  was  interpreted  as  a  re-  n"»n|>*'  of  provmcial  and  national  synods  whose  pro- 
posal to  hold  such  communion  and  a  virtual  charge  of  codings  indicated  both  the  utmost  devotion  and  the 
Sieresv  upon  his  feUows.     Circular  letters  summoning  ^^^  decided  opposition  to  the  rule  of  the  popes— end- 
^he  bishops  to  a  provincial  synod  were  also  called  Sy  *"«  ^*^"  ^^^  general  Council  of  Vienne  in  Gaul  (q.  v. 
.modU^.  se%;eraUy). 

--         j-*.^    re  »     •  ..X  IV.  A,D.  1811  to  161 7.— Councils  ostensibly  aiming  to 

SynodltaB   (from   tn^voCfn:,  a   commumty^vifxt  secure  reform  " in  head  and  member8"-Pisa, Constance, 

-monks  who  hved  m  communities  or  convents,  diffenug  ^^^  jj^j^  ^     ^  severally). 
dn  this  respect  from  the  Anchor«i»,  y  A.D.  1617  to  1663.-The  Reformation  and  the  re- 

Synods  form  a  noticeable  feature  in  the  histor}'  of  actionary  Synod  of  Trent  (q.  v.). 
^be  general  Church.     Particular  synods  have  8erve<l  to       For  an  enumeration  and  characterization  of  the  more 

-indicate  particular  stages  in  the  progress  or  retrogres-  important  H}'nods  see  the  article  CoirNcii^,  to  which  we 

aioa  of  the  life  of  the  Church,  as  respects  the  develop-  also  refer  for  a  list  of  sources. — Ucrzog,  Real-Kncyldop, 

nent  of  knowledge  and  teaching,  the  formation  of  the  s.  v. 

worship  and  the  constitution  of  the  Church  itself;  and       SynSdus  (enVo^of),  a  term  applied  in  the  earlv 

all  ^vnods  serve,  more  clearly  than  other  institutions.  Church  to  the  building  (church)  in  which  the  synod 

to  reveal  the  ruling  spint,  the  measure  of  strength,  or  ^as  held.     It  was  simply  transferred  from  the  assembly 

the  type  of  disease,  m  any  given  period.     The  breadth  to  denote  the  place  of  assemblv,  as  was  done  with  the 

of  the  field  covered  by  this  title  will  appear  from  the  word  ecclesia, 

fact  that  Mansis  (q.  v.)  collection  of  the  acts,  etc,  of        o,,«*.u»x~«-.  /   '  a.  \      /^      i  ^        .     •     .* 

toanciU.  extending  oriy  into  the  15.h  centi^rj-,  em-  .u5Z!l!^^  ?V„       i?"^^^^'.'  ^"*''.^™  '"  "'^'''y 

fcace.  31  volume,  folio.  J^  ^'^ol    I      ^  '    "^ '"  '"*  ^""^ "' '° 

ttr-*u  *  *    *v       •  •      i-         J  !•«•  Onental  Church. 

\V  ith  respect  to  the  ongin  of  synods  opinions  dmer. 

Some  authors  hold  them  to  have  been  divinely  insii-       Syn'tyche  (l>vn'x»?»  ^^^  ^«'')»  »  female  mem- 

tuted  through  the  agency  of  the  apostles  (Acts  xv,  es-  *^  ^^  '*»«  Church  of  Philippi,  mentioned  (Phil,  i v,  2,  3) 

pedally  ver.  28,  •*  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  «*<>"B  ^>^*»  another  named  Euodias  (or  rather  Euodia). 

iDd  to  us"),  while  others  concede  to  them  a  merelv  ac-  ^'^'  ^"'    J^  ^*^"'^  **•*  *^9  ^^^  ""^«'"  ^^e  latter  head 

ddental  rise.     The  council  in  Acts  xv  must  certainlv  ^^^  following  may  be  added:   The  apostle's  injunction 

be  considered  a  synod,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  women  is  that  they  should  live  in  harmony 

it  was  designed  to  introduce  a  permanent  institution.  ^>^*»  «*«*»  other,  from  which  we  infer  that  they  had, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  of  the  Church  and  the  ^^^  "'  ^^^'^i  f**^®^^  »"  ^**"  respect.     Such  harmony  was 

progrefls  of  events  furnished  the  providential  conditions  doubly  important  if  they  held  office  as  deaconesses  in 

^y  ^hich  ecclesiastical  assemblies  became  necessary,  so  ^^^  Church,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  the 

that  the  theorj-  of  a  merely  human  origin  for  them  can-  ^*^'    "^hey  had  afforded  to  Paul  active  co-operation 

not  be  accepted.    The  history  of  our  subject,  excluding  ""d*^**  difficult  circumstances  (ip  rtfi  ivayyi\,tft  avvif 

the  period  since  the  Reformation,  admits  of  being  di-  ^M^ar  fioi,  ver.  3),  and  perhaps  there  were  at  Philippi 

^ded  into  five  periods.  ^^^^^  women  of  the  same  claw  {airiviQ^  ibid.).     At  all 

I.  The  BHfinningM  of  the  /wtitution  of  Synods  as  Fur^  events,  this  passage  is  an  illustration  of  what  the  Gospel 

*i»hedbyProrincial  Synods  (to  A.D.  825).— The  eariiest  did  for  women,  and  women  f.ir  the  (iospel,  in  the  apos- 

«f  wch  synods  of  which  mention  is  made  are  one  al-  ^"^^^  times;  and  it  is  the  more  interesting  as  having 

^  to  have  been  held  in  Sicily  in  A.D.  126  against  reference  to  that  Church  which  was  the  first  founded 

^^  gnostic  Heracleon  (q,  v.),  and  one  at  Rome  under  ^y  ***"*  »"  Europe,  and  the  first  member  of  which  was 

bUhop  Telesphorus  (d.  139);   but   there   is   not   the  Lydia.     Some  thoughts  on  this  subject  will  be  found 

•lightestevidencethateitherof  them  was  held.     The  »»  RilHet,  Comm,  sur  VEpiire  aux  PhiUpp.  p.  311- 

•■'iJeJt  of  which  we  have  authentic  information  were  °^'** 

°ekl  in  Ada  Minor  against  the  Montanists  (Eusebius,        SynuaiastaB  ((ntvovaiaorai)  were  those  who  held 

^w'.  EccL  v,  16),  probably  not  before  A.D.  160.     Soon  that  the  incarnation  of  our  I>ord  was  effected  by  a  blend- 

''^ards  varioas  synods  were  held  to  discuss  the  cele-  ing  or  commixture  of  the  Divine  substance  with  the 

i^ivHoo  of  Easter  (Und.  v,  28)  and  other  questions;  so  substance  of  the  human  Hosh.     The  name  is  taken  from 

^tTeftullian  speaks  {JDe  Jejumisj  c.  13)  of  the  con-  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  avvovaiiamv  yry€vi/<r^ai 

▼eniogof  soch  bodies  as  a  custom  among  the  Greeks,  Kai  Kpaoiy  rfjc  ^(onjroi'  (Theod.  //at.  Fab.  iv,  9). 

*i^  tberdiy  at  the  same  time  implies  that  such  assem-  Theodoret  calls  this  sect  PolemuinSy  one  of  the  Apolli- 

^^  were  not  known  in  his  own  (African)  (!.'hurch.  narist  sects;  and  ApoUinaris  himself,  in  the  latter  part 

^I)  oonferenoes  promoted  Christian  unity  and  laid  the  of  his  life,  added  to  his  distinguishing  heresy  regarding 

"^i^dation  for  a  government  of  the  churches  by  supe-  the  soul  of  our  Lord  either  this  heresy  or  one  closely 

^  SBtbority.    By  the  middle  of  the  8d  century  syn-  akin  to  it.     At  the  Lateran  Council  in  A.D.  649  were 

^  wsn  regularly  held  in  each  year,  and  were  attend-  quoted  two  extracts  from  Polemon's  works,  from  which 

^  by  biahopa  and  dders,  so  that  they  had  already  be-  it  appears  that  the  Synusiastse  retained  the  heresy  re. 

^<>BM  a  fixed  and  periodically  recurring  institution,  in  garding  the  soul  of  our  Lord,  denying  him  a  bomati 
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will, and  (UNiting  that  he  wu  lt>  himMlTi 
They  leein  to  have  been  led  to  the  adopt! 
e»y  in  thii  raanoer.  At  the  outbreak  of  1 
Bieii  regarding  the  incamaiioii,  some  ssserted  the  con- 
venioD  of  the  BiibgUoce  of  the  (jodhead  into  the  >ub- 
stanee  of  tieah,  others  that  the  Divine  nature  supplied 
in  Chciat  the  place  of  the  human  aoul.  The  attempt  to 
hold  these  two  leueta  together  re«ulled  in  a  denial  ofan 
ivavAputniini  altogether.  To  avoid  this  denial,  ii  was 
allowed  that  the  flesh  of  man  waa  aeaumed,  but  to  blend- 
ed with  the  Divine  subManoe  as  to  eliminate  that  ten- 
dency to  sin  which  it  waa  alleged  could  not  but  be  reu- 
dent  in  hunun  nature.  Dlodorus  of  Tarsus  and  Theod- 
otus  of  Antioch  wrote  againat  this  heresy.  See  Cave, 
J/i«(.  Lil. :  Blunl,  Diet.  ofSecU,  etc,  s.  v. 

Syr'aou>«  (ZufwioCoai ;  Lat.  Sgracuia),  ■  cele- 
brated city  on  the  eoeieni  coast  of  Sicily,  whither  Paul 
arrived  in  an  Alexandrian  ship  from  Meliu,oii  hia  voy- 
age to  Homo  (Acts  xxviii,  12).  It  had  a  tine  prosppct 
from  every  entrance  both  by  sea  and  land.  Its  port, 
which  had  the  sea  on  both  aides  of  it,  was  almost  all  of 
it  environed  with  beautiful  huiMings,  and  all  that  part 
or  it  which  waa  without  the  city  waa  on  both  sides 
banked  up  and  sustained  with  very  liiir  walla  of  mar- 
ble. The  city  itself,  while  in  its  splendor,  was  the 
larKcst  and  richeac  that  the  Greeks  possessed  in  aay 
part  of  the  world.  For  (according  to  Strabo)  it  was 
twenty-two  miles  n  c  rcumference,  and  both  Plnlarcfa 
LdLivy  inform  us    f- ■-    •  ^^^, 
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About  RC  !10  this  city  was  taken  and  sacked  by 
Marcellus,  the  Komaii  general,  and,  in  eiorming  the 
place,  Archimedes,  Ihe  great  mathetnaliciaii,  who  is  es- 
teemed the  first  inventor  of  the  sphere  (snd  who,  dur- 
ing the  siege,  had  sorely  galled  the  Komans  with  as- 
tonishing mihtary  engines  of  his  own  invention),  was 
sUin  by  a  common  soldier  while  intent  upon  hia  stud- 
ies. After  it  was  thus  destroyeil  by  Marcellus,  Augus- 
tus rebuilt  that  part  of  it  which  stood  upon  the  island, 
and  in  lime  it  so  far  recovered  as  to  have  three  walls, 
three  castles,  and  a  marble  gate,  and  to  be  able  to  send 
out  twelve  thousand  horse  soldiers  and  four  hundred 
ships.  In  A.D.  GT5  the  Saracens  seized  on  it,  but  in 
1090  it  was  taken  from  them  by  Koger,  duke  of  Apulia. 
It  yet  exists  under  its  original  name  (ItaL  Siracaia), 
and  is  still  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  commodi- 
ous harbor.  Paul  stayed  here  three  days  as  he  went 
prisoner  la  Rome  (Acts  xxvii,  12) ;  here  also  Christian- 
ity was  early  planted,  and  still,  at  least  in  name,  contin- 
ues; hut  the  city  has  lost  its  ancient  splendor,  though 
it  is  a  bishop's  see. 

The  msgnillcence  which  Cicero  describes  as  still  re- 

when  Paul  visited  iL  The  whole  of  the  resources  of 
Sicily  had  been  exhausted  in  the  civil  wars  of  Covr 
and  Pompey,  and  the  piratical  warfare  which  Sextus 
Pompeius,  the  voungest  son  of  Ihe  latter,  subsequently 
earned  on  aga  nst    he  tnumvir  Octav  us.     Augustus 
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rabnvd  Syracuse,  u  aba  Calana  uid  Cenloripi,  which 


n  had  c 


iniich  u 


of  the 


tnd  iJmMl  all  it 


Hniggle  with  Seiius  Pompeiui.  Vet  the  inland 
Onygia  and  a  very  amall  poitioii  of  the  mainiand  ad- 
joining Bufficed  for  the  new  eoloniAti  and  the  remnant 
if  the  toima  population.  But  the  nte  o{  ISyncuae 
leDdered  it  a  convenient  phitx  for  the  African  com- 
■hipa  to  touch  It,  fur  the  harboi  waa  an  excellent  one. 
■nd  the  fouutain  ATethuaa  in  the  ialaod  furniahed 
unfailing  Bupplv  of  ejtcellent  water.  The  prevalent 
wind  in  this  pan  of  the  Mediienanean  is  Che  W.N.W. 
This  would  carry  the  vessel*  from  the  cum  region  ly- 
ing eastwant  of  Cape  Bon,  mund  the  wuthem  point  of 
^diy.Cape  Pachynui,  lo  the  easteni  shore  uf  the  iol- 
and.  Creeping  up  under  the  shelter  of  thin,  they  would 
tie  either  in  Che  harhor  of  Meraaoa  or  at  Khegium,  un- 
til the  wind  changed  to  *  soutbem  point  and  enabled 
•hem  to  fetch  Ihe  Campauian  harbor  Puteoll  or  Gaeta, 
■>t  to  prucred  as  far  as  Osiia.  In  crossing  from  Afiica 
a»  ^Sicilv,  if  che  wind  wag  eiceaiive,  or  varied  two  or 
turally 

-with  the  "TwinB,"the  ship  in  which  Paul  found  a  pas- 
sage after  bis  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  that  island. 
Arrived  in  Ualta,  they  watched  for  the  oppoituoity  nf 
js  wind  to  t«ke  them  westward,  and  with  such  a  one 
■hey  readily  made  Syracuse.    To  proceed  farther  while 
it  continued  blowing  would  have  exposed  tJiem  to  the 
■lingers  of  a  lee-shore,  and  accordingly  chey  remained 
"  three  days."     They  then.  Che  wind  having  prohahly 
•bifted  into  a  westerly  quarter  so  as  Co  give  them 
amoDtb  water,  coasted  the  shore  and  made  (_v(puXSat^ 
»ti  la-niyT^atur  (if)  Khegium.    After  one  day  there, 
•he  wind  ^ut  round  still  more  and  blew  from  the  south; 
«htv  iberefore  weighed,  and  arrived  at  Puteoli  in  the 
marts  of  the  seoond  day  of  the  ran  (Acts  xxviii,  IS-14). 
Id  the  time  of  Paul's  voyage,  Sicily  did  not  supply 
<be  Romana  with  com  to  the  extent  it  had  done  in  the 
time  of  king  Iliero,  and  in  a  less  degree  as  late  as  the 
■ime  of  Cicero.     Ic  is  an  error,  however,  to  >iip|Hiee  that  | 
Ik  soil  was  exhausted ;  for  Strabo  expressly  says  ibat 
f"r  mm  and  some  other  productions,  Sicily  even  nur- 
Paned  Italy.      BuC  the  country  had  become  depopu' 
lited  by  the  lung  series  of  wars,  and  when  it  imssed 
into  the  haiuls  of  Rome,  her  great  nobles  turned  vast 
'raclg  into  pasture.    In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  whole 
"^  the  centre  uf  the  island  was  occupied  in  this  manner. 
*■>•]  sniong  its  exports  (except  from  the  neighborhood 
"'   the  volcanic  region,  where  excellent  wine  was  pro- 
'•MCinl),  fat  stock,  hides,  and  wool  appear  lo  hare  been 
}bt;  pnimineiiC  articles.    These  grazing  and  horse-breed- 
"*fS  &tms  were  kept  up  hj  slave  labor;  and  this  was  Ihe 
'^^*'v>a  that  Ihe  whole  island  ■'as  in  a  chronic  stale  of 
•"■■mrtuuice,  owing  to  Che  sUves  conlinuaUy  ranning 
*^*«yanil  funning  bands  of  brigands.   Somelimes  these    tinctness 
^^ame  »  formidable  as  lo  require  Che  aid  of  regular  !  Caine<I  in 
"■^litaiy  operalions  to  put  tbem  down;  a  circumstance 
?'  «hich  Tiberius  Uracchua  made  use  as 
'"    tavor  of  his  meu»ire  of  an  Agiaii.n  Uw  (Appi 
"-  Ci,  9),  which  would  havf  '    ' 

|5fa»-lands  into  small  anhle  farms  cultivated  hy  Ro- 


onies  in  Sicily,  of  which  Syracuse  was  one.  The  oth- 
ers were  CaCana,  Tauromenium,  Thermss,  and  Tyndaris- 
Measini  too,  although  not  a  colony,  was  a  town  filled 
with  aKoroan  population.  I'ruhshly  iie  inhabitanta  were 
raerchanli  connecteil  with  the  wine-trade  of  Ihe  neigh- 
borhood, of  which  Measana  waa  the  ahippiiig  port.  Syr- 
acuse and  Panormua  were  important  as  strategical  points, 
and  a  Kuman  force  was  kept  up  at  each.  Sicilians,  Sica- 
,  nians,  Morgelians,  and  Iherians  (aboriginal  inhabiiants 
f  the  island,  or  very  early  scttlm),  still  existed  in  tha 
iilerior,  in  what  exact  political  condition  it  is  impoaai- 
le  to  say ;  but  most  likely  in  that  of  villeins.  Some 
!w  towna  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  having  the  Latin 
-anchise,  and  some  as  iiaying  afixeil  triliuu     ' 


jf  the  so 


ily  greaC  stisentee  proprietors, 
ice  came  to  Rome  (Strabo,  vi, 
9;  Appian,fl,C,iv,W8q.(  v,  15-118;  Cicero,  Terr,  iv, 
53  ;  Pliny,  B.  K.  ill,  8).  For  a  full  account  of  ancUnt 
Syracuse, aee  Smith's  t>in.<if(lrog.».v^»Tii  the  liter- 
acnre  there  cited;  also  (iiiller,  l)e  Situ  tt  Origint  Sg- 
racaiaram  (Lips.  1818) ;  for  the  modem  city,  Bildeker, 
^oulAcTR  rtaly,  p.  SOS  sq.     Sw  SiclLV. 

Syr'iB,  a  province  and  kingdom  of  Western  Asia, 
the  name,  extent,  and  boundaries  of  which  have  been 
Buhjects  of  no  liitle  difficulty  to  both  sacred  and  claaa- 
ical  geographers.  As  including  Paleitine,  it  is  of  in- 
tense intereat  in  Bible  geography. 

I.  Nomr, — 1.  Tlie  won!  Syria  doee  not  occur  in  He- 
brew; but  in  the  A.V.  it  is  the  usual,  though  not  the 
uniform,  rendering  of  Che  word  Ar6m  {B*l[().  Thus 
in  Gen.  x,  2S,  .^1  rant,  the  youngest  son  of  Shem,  is  men- 
tioned aa  the  founder  of  Ihe  Aranuean  nation,  from 
whom  the  whole  country  colonized  by  his  descendsnis 
took  its  name.     The  country  is  therefore  rightly  called 

word  is  rendered  Metupotamia  in  Judg.  iii,  10,  and  Syria 
in  X,  6. 

Aram  was  a  wide  region,  Ilexlendetf  from  the  Med- 
ilerraiKan  lo  Ihe  llgria,  and  from  Canaan  lo  Mount 
Taurui.  It  was  subdivided  into  flvc  principalities:  1. 
A  rain-DanMtaek  (called  in  the  A.  V. "  Syria  of  Damas- 
cus"); a.  Anim-Maodtaki  8.  Aram-BdH-RKhob ;  4. 
Anim-Zvbiih  ;  and  5.  Aram-Kaharaim  (Mesopotamia 
in  the  A.  V.).  These  hare  already  been  described. 
-See  Akau.  When  Che  kingdom  of  Damascus  attained 
In  great  power  under  the  warlike  line  of  Hadad,  it  was 
called  by  wav  of  disUnction  /I  rfiin,  which  unfortunately 
is  rendereil  "Syria"  in  the  A.V.  (2  Ram.  viii,  5, 13;  I 
Kings  X,  29;  xv,  18;  !  Kings  v,  I ;  xxiv,2,etc.).  This 
lax  methml  of  Iranalalioii  waa  borrowed  from  the  SepC 
and  Vulg.  veraions.  The  Taiguma  retain  A  ram  :  and 
it  would  lend  much  to  geographical  accuracy  and  di«- 
were  the  Hebrew  proper  names  uniformly  rc- 
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The  region  comprehended  by  the  Hebrews  under 

Ihe  name  Aram  was  not  idenlical  with  that  which  Ihe 

I  tlreek  writers  and  the  authors  of  Ihe  Sew  Test,  in- 

'luded  umier  Syria.     Il  embraced  all  Mcsopolamia  and 

VHsyria,  while  it  excluded  Ilieenicia  and  Che  whole  cer- 

iiorv  colonized  by  the  Canaanites.    See  Canaan. 

In'  the  New  Teal,  [he  name  Syria  (Svpia)  ia  not  em- 

'  rpil  with  great  deHnitenese.    In  fai't,  ic 

liiubtful  if  ever  the  Greek  ^pographen 

e  agreed  as  to  the  exact  bouiiilarica  of 

country  socalled.    Matthew,  after  men- 

ling  the  mighty  works  and  woiidnius 

things  of  our  Lord  in  (Talilee,say9:  "His 

lent  throughout  all  Syria,"  alluding 

ntly  lo  the  country  adjoining  (ialilee 

north  (iv,  24).     Luke  applies  Ihe 

to   the   Roman   province   of  which 

which  d 


include  Palestine  (ii,  2). 

alriclpd   sen™  the  word   la   uieu   m 

XV,  23.     The  apuitles  in  Jerusalem 


the  name  te- 
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"unto  the  brelhren  oF  the  Gentilea  in 
Syrii,  and  Cilicii;"  uid  Bitrminb  il 
F^ul,  Ktting  out  rrom  Antioch,  "went  t 
and  CiliciH"  (ver.  4] ;  comp.  GiJ.  i,  21). 
nification  aeema  1o  be  aUncheil  to  the  r 
(UHaf^ei.     It  is  Mid  of  Paul,  when  goit 


"  that  he  ] 


liled  til 


*{froi 


CB)in 


ing  [bis  general  nar 
try  north  of  il  (Acta  xviii,  IS;  xx,S).  In  one  paswM^ 
taken  from  the  SepL  [he  name  in  emplared  as  an  equiv- 
alent of  the  Hebrew  Araoi  (Luka  iv,  27;  cmnp.2  Kings 
T,20). 

2.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  not  qoile  certain.  Some 
make  it  a  contraction  or  corruption  of  Aitt/ria  (Scylox, 
FiripL  p.  80 1  DionfB.  Perieg.  970-675;  Eusuth.  rtn»- 
mat/.ii  lot, etc.),  Herodotus  says,  "The  people  whom 
the  Greelts  call  Syriant  are  called  HuyrHiiu  by  the 
barbarian""  (vii,  68);  and  these  names  were  frequently 
confounded  by  the  later  (ireek  writers  (Xenoph.  Cyr. 
vi,  2,  K :  via,  8,  24 ) ;  and  apparently  also  by  annte 
«f  the  Latins  (Riny,  U.K.  v.  IB).  A  much  more 
probablo  etymology  is  that  which  derives  Si/ria  from 
Tiir  ("iflX),  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Tyre,  The  dislincljoo  between  ayria  and  Assyria  is 
very  great  in  Hebrew.  The  (Jreeii  form  of  the  name 
derived  from  Tiar  would  be  Teiiria:  but  as  this  could 
not  be  expressed  by  (ireek  letters,  it  was  sollened  down 
to  ^vpia.  Atigria  is  in  Hebrew  "^ISK,  and  in  Greek 
'Aeavpia,  and  sometimes  'Arovpin.  "  A  still  greater 
<tistinctian  between  the  names  ia  found  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  where  Assyria  is  called  Ai-Mur,  while  the 
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Tynans  are  the  Tmr-ra-ya,  the  characters  nsed  be- 
ing entirely  diflerent"  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  S3,  note). 
Tyre  was  the  most  important  city  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean coasL  With  it  and  its  enlerpriMng  mercbanu 
the  Greeks  »oon  became  familiar;  and  they  gave  to  the 
counlry  around  it  the  general  nsme  Si/ria — ^that  is, 
"region  of  Tyre." 

It  ia  interesting  to  observe  that  the  connection  be- 
tween Syria  and  Arsm  is  notit-ed  by  Strabo  when  com 
incnting  on  a  stanza  of  Pindar:  "Others  understand 
Syriwa  by  the  Arimi,tiho  are  now  called  AramctF 
(liii,  626,  and  XTi,7»5);  and  again,  "Those  whom  we 
call  Syrians  (Supovc)  are  by  the  Syriaiia  themselves 
called  Anneniana  and  A  rammaani'  ('A/Ki/ifiuioirc  i  i> 
2,34). 

The  name  Syria  was  thus  of  foreign  origin.  It  was 
never  adopted  or  acknowledged  by  the  people  Ihem- 


'riling  in  Greek  for  Greeks.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  it  is  unknown  in  the  country.  It  has  been 
seen  that  in  ancient  times  the  name  Aram  was  spe- 
cially applied  t«  Damascus  and  its  kingdom.  There  is 
something  analogous  to  this  in  modem  usage.  A>A- 
Shiijn  is  the  name  now  commonly  given  lo  both  cilT 
snd  country,  though  in  more  correct  language  the  for- 
mer is  styled  JHmiiht  fih-Sham. 

II.  Exirtit  and  Bomidiiriti. — I.  Ancient  geograpliera 
do  not  agree  as  to  the  extent  of  Syria.  Herodotus 
makes  it  reach  to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  north  (i,  61;  to 
Paphlsgonia  and  the  Hedllerranean  on  the  west  (i,72: 
ii,  Vi,  116);  to  Egj-pt  on  the  south  (ii,  158,  IWI);  "tl 
(o  Media  and  Persia  on  the  east  (vii,  63).  He  con- 
fonndtd  Syria  and  Assyria,  and  hence 
arose  the  error  into  which  he  fell  re- 
garding the  extent  of  the  farmer.  The 
aame  view  is  taken  by  Xenophon  {Anab. 
i,  4, 11-19).  Kven  Strabo  sUtes  in  one 
phice  that  "the  name  Syria  seems  to 
extend  from  Babylonia  as  far  as  the  bay 
of  Islu^a^d  anciently  from  this  bay  to 
the  Euxine.  Both  tribes  of  the  Cap- 
padodans— those  near  the  Taurus,  and 
those  near  the  Pontus — are  called  to 
this  day  I*uco-S)Ti«ni."  It  is  clear, 
however,  from  a  subsequent  sentence, 
that  he  in  this  plsce  fell  into  the  error 
of  Herodotus;  for  he  (bus  remarks, 
"When  the  hiilorians  of  the  Syrian 
empire  ssy  that  the  Medes  were  con- 
quered by  the  Persians,  and  the  Syrians 
by  the  M'edes,  they  mean  no  other  Syri- 
ans than  those  who  built  the  royal  pal- 
aces of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  ;  and  Mi- 
nus who  built  Nineveh  in  Aturia  was 
one  of  these  Syrians"  (xvi,  737).  It  is 
evident  that  for  Syrians  the  name  .4»- 
(yrions shonldherebesubatituted.  The 
great  Hmilsrity  of  the  namea,  no  doubt, 
tended  to  create  this  confusion. 

When  writing  directly  of  the  coantiy 
of  Syria,  Strabo  is  more  accurate.  He 
describes  its  extent,  banndarien,  and  di- 
visions with  great  minuteness.  "Syria 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Qlicia  [comp. 
Acts  XV,  23]  and  Mount  Amanusi  on  the 
east  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Arabian 
Sceniis,  who  live  on  this  side  [west]  of 
the  Euphrates ;  on  the  south  by  Antoa 
t'elix  and  Egj-pt;  on  the  west  by  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  seas,  as  f ar  aa  la- 
«ub"  (xvi,  749).  Pliny  gives  substan- 
tially [he  same  boundaries.  He  sivs, 
however,  that  some  geographen  di- 
vide the  country  into  four  provineea — 
Idumtea,  Judna,  nuenicia,  and  Syria 
(It.  N.  V,  IS ;  comp.  Joas^ia,  Aaf.  x, 
6.1). 
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sterile  plains.  The  valleys  themselves  are  not  very 
fertile.  They  are  watered  by  small  streams,  producing 
often  abundant  fish,  and,  for  the  most  part,  flowing  into 
the  Orontes  or  the  Euphrates.  A  certain  number  of 
the  more  central  ones,  however,  unite  and  constitute  the 
"  river  of  Alep[)o,"  which,  unable  to  reach  either  of  the 
oceanic  streams,  forms  (as  we  have  seen)  a  lake  or 
marsh,  wherein  its  waters  evaporate.  Along  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates  there  are  rich  land  and  abundant  vege- 
tation ;  but  the  character  of  the  country  thence-  to  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes  is  bare  and  woodless,  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  towns,  where  fruit-trees  are  culti- 
vated, and  orchards  and  gardens  make  an  agreeable  ap- 
pearance. Most  of  this  region  is  a  mere  sheep-walk, 
wliich  grows  more  and  more  harsh  and  repulsive  as  we 
approach  the  south,  where  it  gradually  mingles  with 
the  desert.  The  highest  elevation  of  the  plateau  be- 
tween the  two  rivers  is  1500  feet;  and  this  height  is 
reached  soon  after  leaving  the  Euphrates,  while  towards 
the  west  the  decline  is  gradual. 

4.  The  Eastern  Desert.— E&st  of  the  inner  mountain- 
chain,  and  south  of  the  cultivable  gromid  about  Aleppo, 
is  the  great  Syrian  desert,  an  "  elevated  dry  upland,  for 
the  most  part  of  gypsum  and  marls,  producing  nothing 
but  a  few  spare  bushes  of  wormwood,  and  the  usual  aro- 
matic plants  of  the  wildeniess."  Here  and  there  bare 
and  stony  ridges  of  no  great  height  cross  this  arid  re- 
gion, but  fail  to  draw  water  from  the  sky,  and  have, 
consequently,  no  streams  flowing  from  them.  A  few 
wells  supply  the  nomad  population  with  a  brackish 
fluid.  The  region  is  traversed  with  difficulty,  and  has 
never  been  accurately  surveyed.  The  most  remarkable 
oasis  is  at  Palmyra,  where  there  are  several  small  streams 
and  abundant  palm-trees.  See  Tadmok.  Towards  the 
more  western  part  of  the  region  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountain-range  which  there  bounds  it,  is  likewise  a 
good  deal  of  tolerably  fertile  country,  watered  by  the 
streams  which  flow  eastward  from  the  range,  and  after 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  course  are  lost  in  the  desert.  The 
best -known  and  the  most  productive  of  these  tracts, 
which  seem  stolen  from  the  desert,  is  the  famous  plain 
of  Damascus — the  el-Ghutah  and  el-Merj  of  the  Arabs 
—already  described  in  the  account  given  of  that  city. 
See  Damascus.  No  rival  to  this  "earthly  paradise''  is 
to  be  found  along  the  rest  of  the  chain,  since  no  other 
stream  flows  down  from  it  at  all  comparable  to  the  Ba- 
rada;  but  wherever  the  eastern  side  of  the  chain  has 
been  visited,  a  certain  amount  of  cultivable  territory  has 
been  found  at  ita  foot;  com  is  grown  in  places,  and 
olive-trees  are  abundant  (Burckhardt,  TrareU  in  St/j-iiif 
p.  124-129;  Pococke,  Description  of  the  Kiisty  ii,  146). 
Farther  from  the  hills,  all  is  bare  and  repulsive — a  dry, 
hard  desert  like  that  of  the  Sinaitic  penuisula,  with  a 
soil  of  marl  and  gravel,  only  rarely  diversified  with 
sand. 

5.  Rivers. — (1.)  The  Orontes  is  the  largest  river  in 
Syria.  It  is  now  called  el-'Asy  ("  The  Rebellious"),  and 
also  el-Makldb  ("  The  Inverted"),  from  the  fact  of  its 
running,  as  is  thought,  in  a  wrong  direction.  Its  high- 
est source  is  in  the  plain  of  Ruka'a  (CoBle-Syria),at  the 
base  of  Antilebanon,  beside  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Lybo.  It  runs  north-west  across  the  plain  to  the 
foot  of  Lebanon,  where  its  volume  is  more  than  trebled  j 
by  the  great  fountain  of  j\in  el-'As,v.  Ilcncc  it  winds 
along  the  plain  of  llaraath,  passing  Kiblah,  Hums,  Ha- 
math,  and  Apamea.  At  Antioch  it  sweeps  round  to  the 
west  through  a  magnificent  pass,  and  falls  into  the  IVIed- 
iterranean  at  Seleucia.  Its  scenery  is  in  general  tame  | 
and  uninteresting.  Its  volume  above  Hamath  is  less 
than  that  of  the  Jordan,  but  lower  down  it  receives 
several  tributaries  which  greatly  increase  it.  Its  total 
length  is  about  154  miles. 

(2.)  The  Litany  is  the  next  river  in  magnitude.  Its 
principal  sources  are  in  the  valley  of  Buka'a,  at  Baalbek, 
Zahleh,  and  Anjar  (the  ancient  Chalcis).  After  wind- 
ing down  the  Bukn'a  to  its  southern  end,  it  forces  its 
way  through  a  sublime  glen,  which  completely  inter- 


sects Lebanon,  and  falls  into  the  sea  a  few  miles  north 
of  Tvre. 

(4.)  The  rivers  Eleutherus,  Lycus,  and  Adonis  have 
been  noticed  in  the  article  Lebanon,  and  the  Abana 
and  Pharpar  under  Damascus. 

(5.)  A  small  stream  called  Nahr  Koweik  rises  near 
the  village  of  Aintab,  flows  southward  through  a  nar^ 
row  glen  to  Aleppo,  waters  the  town  and  its  gardens, 
and  empties  itself  in  winter  into  a  marsh  some  twenty 
miles  farther  south.  It  seems  to  be  the  Chalus  of  Xen- 
ophon  (^Anab.  i,  4, 9). 

(6.)  The  Sajur  rises  a  little  farther  to  the  north,  in 
the  mountains  north  of  Aintab.  Its  course  for  the  first 
twenty-five  miles  is  south-east,  after  tvhich  it  runs  east 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  finally  resuming  its  first  di- 
rection, and  flowing  by  the  town  of  Sajur  into  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  is  a  larger  river  than  the  Koweik,  though 
its  course  is  scarcely  so  long. 

6.  Lakes. — There  are  only  two  lakes  of  any  impor- 
tance in  Syria. 

(1.)  One  lies  some  miles  north  of  Antioch,  and  is  called 
Bahr  el-Abiad,  "  White  Lake."  It  is  about  twenty-five 
miles  in  circuit,  but  has  a  broad  margin  of  marsh,  which, 
is  flooded  after  heavy  rains. 

(2.)  The  other  lake  is  on  the  Orontes,  west  of  Hums^ 
and  is  called  Bahr  Kades.  It  is  about  six  miles  long  by 
from  two  to  three  broad,  and  is  in  a  great  measure,  if 
not  entirelv,  artificial.  It  is  formed  bv  a  dam  built 
across  the  valley.  The  water  is  thus  raised  to  an  ele- 
vation sufficient  to  supply  the  town  and  irrigate  the 
surrounding  plain  (Porter,  Damctscus^  ii,  344). 

(3.)  The  Sabakhah  is  a  salt  lake,  into  which  only  in- 
significant streams  flow,  and  which  has  no  outlet.  It 
lies  midway  between  Balis  and  Aleppo,  the  route  be- 
tween these  places  passing  along  its  northern  shore.  It 
is  longer  than  the  Lake  of  Antioch,  but  narrower,  being 
about  thirteen  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  four  miles 
only  from  north  to  south,  even  where  it  is  widest. 

(4.)  The  Bahr  el-Merj,  like  the  piece  of  w^ater  in 
which  the  Koweik,  or  river  of  Aleppo,  ends,  scarcely  de- 
serves to  be  called  a  lake,  since  it  is  little  better  than  a 
large  marsh.  The  length,  according  to  colonel  Ches- 
ney,  is  nine  miles,  and  the  breadth  two  miles  {Euphrat, 
Exp.  i,  503) ;  but  the  size  seems  to  vary  with  the  sea- 
sons, and  with  the  extent  to  which  irrigation  b  used, 
along  the  course  of  the  Barada.  A  recent  traveller, 
who  traced  the  Barada  to  its  termination,  found  it  di- 
vide a  few  miles  below  Damascus,  and  observed  that 
each  branch  terminated  in  a  marsh  of  its  own;  while  a 
neighboring  stream,  the  Awaj,  commonly  reganieil  as 
a  tributary  of  the  Barada,  also  lost  itself  in  a  third 
marsh  separate  from  the  other  two  (Porter,  in  Geograph. 
Joum.  xxvi,  43-46). 

7.  CUies. — The  principal  cities  and  towns  of  Syria  are 
the  following:  Damascus,  pop.  150,000;  Aleppo,  pop. 
70,000;  Beirat,|)op. 80,000;  Hamath,  pop. 30,000;  Hums, 
pop.  20,000;  Tripoli,  pop.  13,000;  Antioch,  Sidon,  and 
Ladiklyeh.  Besides  these,  which  occupy  ancient  sites, 
there  were  in  former  times  Palmyra,  in  the  eastern  des- 
ert ;  Abila,  on  the  river  Abana ;  Chalcis,  Heliopolis,  and 
Lybo,  in  the  valley  of  Ccele-Syria ;  Laodicea  ad  Libanum^ 
Arethusa,  and  Apamea,  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes ; 
Seleucia,  Aradus,  and  Byblos  [see  Gkbal],  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  many  others  of  less  importance. 

IV.  PolUical  Geoffraphy.—Syna.  has  passed  through 
many  changes.  Its  ancient  divisions  were  numerous, 
and  constantly  varying.  The  provinces  of  the  Biblical 
Aram  have  already  been  noticed.  See  Akam.  Phoe- 
nicia was  generally  regarded  as  a  distinct  principality 
[see  Pikknicia],  and  the  warlike  tribes  of  I^ebanon  ap* 
pear  to  have  remained  almost  in  a  state  of  independence 
from  the  earliest  ages.  See  Lkbanon.  The  political 
divisions,  as  enumerated  by  Greek  and  Roman  geogra- 
phers, are  indefinite  and  almost  unintelligible.  Strmbo 
mentions  five  great  provinces:  1.  Commagene^  a  small 
territory  in  the  extreme  north,  with  Samosata  for  capi* 
tal,  situated  on  the  Euphrates.    2.  Seleucia^  lying  south 
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feated  with  great  loss  (ver.  5) ;  anil  the  blow  so  weak- 
ened them  that  they  shortly  afterwards  submitted  and 
became  David's  subjects  (ver.  6).  Zobah,  however,  was 
far  from  being  subiiued  as  yet.  When,  a  few  years 
later,  the  Ammonites  determined  on  engaging  in  a  war 
with  David,  and  applied  to  the  S^Tiaus  for  aid,  Zobah, 
together  with  Beth-Kehob,  sent  them  20,000  footmen, 
and  two  other  Syrian  kingdoms  furnished  13,000  (x, 
t)).  This  army  being  completely  defeated  by  Joab,  Had- 
aiiezer  obtaineil  aid  from  Mesopotamia  (ver.  lt>),  and 
tried  the  chance  of  a  third  battle,  which  likewise  went 
against  him,  and  produced  the  general  submission  of 
Syria  to  the  Jewish  monarch.  The  submission  thus 
begun  continued  under  the  reign  of  Solomon,  who 
"reigned  over  all  the  kingdoms  from  the  river  [Eu- 
phrates] unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines  and  unto  the 
border  of  Egypt ;  they  brc)ught  presents  and  8er\'ed  Sol- 
■omf>n  all  the  days  of  his  life"  (I  Kings  iv,  21).  The 
■only  part  of  Syria  which  Solomon  lost  seems  to  have 
been  Damascus,  where  an  independent  kingdom  was 
set  up  by  Rezon,  a  native  of  Zobah  (xi,  23-25).  On 
the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Rehoboam,  the  remainder  of  Syria  no  doubt 
.•«hook  off  the  yoke.  Damascus  now  became  decidedly 
the  lea<ling  state,  Ilamath  l)eing  second  to  it,  and  the 
northern  Hittitcs,  whose  capital  was  Carchemish,  near 
Hambuk,  third.  See  Cakchemlsii.  The  wars  of  this 
perioil  fall  most  properly  into  the  history  of  Damascus, 
and  have  already  b<?en  described  in  the  account  given 
of  that  city.  See  Damascus.  Their  result  was  to  at- 
tach Syria  to  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  from  which  it 
passeii  to  the  Babylonians,  after  a  short  attempt  on  the 
jiart  of  Egypt  to  hold  possession  of  it,  which  was  frus- 
trated bv  Nebuchadnezzar.  From  the  Babvlonians 
Syria  passed  to  the  Persians,  under  whom  it  formed  a 
satrapy  in  conjunction  with  Juduca,  IMicenicia,  and  Cy- 
prus  (^Herod.  iii,  91).  Its  resources  were  still  great, and 
probably  it  was  his  confidence  in  them  that  encour- 
aged the  Syrian  satrap  Megabazus  to  raise  the  standard 
of  revolt  against  Artaxerxes  I^)ngimaims  (B.C.  447). 
After  this  we  hear  little  of  Svria  till  the  vear  of  the  bat- 
lie  of  Issus  (B.C.  333),  when  it  submitt^'d  to  Alexander 
without  a  struggle. 

3.  U|K)n  the  death  of  Alexander,  S3Tia  became,  for  the 
first  lime,  the  head  of  a  great  kingdom.  On  the  division 
of  the  provinces  among  his  generals  (B.C.  321),  Seleucus  j 
Nicator  received  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  and  though, 
in  the  twenty  years  of  struggle  which  followed,  this 
country  was  lost  and  won  repeatedly,  it  remained  final- 
ly, with  the  exception  of  Coele-Syria,  in  the  hands  of 
the  prince  to  whom  it  was  originally  assigneil.  That 
prince,  whose  dominions  reached  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Southern  Ocean, 
having,  as  he  believed,  been  exposed  to  great  dangers 
on  account  of  the  distance  from  (Greece  of  his  original 
capital,  Babylon,  resolved,  imme<1iat(dy  upon  his  victory 
of  IpMUs  i^W.C.  301),  to  fix  his  metropolis  in  the  West,  and 
settled  upon  Syria  as  the  fittest  place  for  it.  Antioch 
was  begim  in  B.C.  300,  and,  being  finished  in  a  few 
years,  was  made  the  capital  of  Seleucus's  kingdom.  The 
whole  realm  was  thenceforth  ruled  from  this  centre,  and 
Syria,  which  ha<!  long  been  the  prey  of  stronger  coun- 
tries, and  had  been  exhausted  by  their  exactions,  grew 
rich  with  the  wealth  which  now  flowed  int(>  it  on  all 
sides.  The  luxury  and  magnificence  of  Antioch  were 
extraordinary.  Broad  straight  streets,  with  colonnades 
from  end  to  end,  temples,  statues,  arches,  bridges,  a  royal 
palace,  and  various  other  public  buildings  dispersed 
throughout  it  made  the  Syrian  capital  by  far  the  most 
splendid  of  all  the  cities  of  the  East.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  provinces,  other  towns  of  large  size  were  growing 
up.  Seleucia  in  Pieria,  Apamea,  and  both  Laodiceas 
were  foundations  of  the  Seleucida;,  as  their  names  suf- 
ficient Iv  indicate.  Weak  and  indolent  as  were  manv  of 
these  raonarchs,  it  would  seem  that  they  had  a  here<li- 
tary  tAnte  for  building;  and  so  each  aimed  at  outdoing 
Awproiieceseors  in  the  numlier,  beauty,  and  magnificence 


of  his  constructions.  As  the  historv  of  S\Tia  under  the 
Scleucid  princes  has  been  already  given  in  detail  in  the 
articles  treating  of  each  monarch  [see  Antiociius; 
Demetrius;  SELEUCua,  etc.],  it  will  be  unnecessary 
here  to  do  more  than  sum  it  up  generally.  The  most 
flourishing  |)eriod  was  the  reign  of  the  founder,  Nicator. 
The  empire  was  then  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Achiemenian  Persians,  for  it  at  one  time  includeil  Asia 
Minor,  and  thus  reached  from  the  i£gean  to  India.  It 
was  organized  into  satrapies,  of  which  the  number  was 
seventy- two.  Trade  flourished  greatly,  old  lines  of 
traffic  being  restored  and  new  ones  opened.  The  reign 
of  Nicator's  son,  Antiochus  I,  called  Soter,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  decline,  which  was  progressive  from  his 
date  with  only  one  or  two  slight  interruptions.  Soter 
lost  territory  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and  fatle<l  in 
an  attempt  to  subject  Bithynia.  He  was  also  unsuccess- 
ful against  Egypt.  Under  his  son,  Antiochus  II,  calle*! 
Of  Of,  or  "the  (ft>d,"  who  ascended  the  throne  in  B.C. 
261,  the  disintegration  of  the  empire  proceeded  more 
rapidly.  The  revolt  of  Parthia  in  B.C.  256,  followeii 
by  that  of  Bactria  in  B.C.  254,  deprived  the  Syrian 
kingdom  of  some  of  its  best  provinces,  and  gave  it  a 
new  enemy  which  shortly  became  a  rival  and  finally  a 
superior.  At  the  same  time,  the  war  with  Egypt  was 
prosecuted  without  either  advantage  or  glory.  Fresh 
losses  were  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Seleucus  II  (Callini- 
cus),  Antiochus  IPs  successor.  While  Callinicus  w.ns 
engaged  in  Egypt  against  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  Ku- 
menes  of  Pergamus  obtained  possession  of  a  great  part 
of  Asia  Minor  (B.C.  242);  and  about  the  same  time 
Arsaces  II,  king  of  Parthia,  conquered  H}Tcania  and 
annexed  it  to  his  dominions.  An  attempt  to  recover 
this  latter  province  cost  ('allinicus  his  crown,  as  he  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  the  Parthians  (B.C.  220). 
In  the  next  reign,  that  of  Seleucus  III  (Ceraunus),  a 
slight  reaction  set  in.  Most  of  Asia  Minor  was  recov- 
ered for  Ceraunus  by  his  wife's  nephew,  Achieus  (B.C. 
224),  and  he  was  preparing  to  invade  Pergamus  when 
he  died  {>oisoned.  His  successor  and  brother,  Antiochus 
III,  though  he  gained  the  surname  of  Great  from  the 
grandeur  of  his  expeditions  and  the  partial  success  of 
some  of  them,  can  scarcelv  be  said  to  have  reallv  done 
anything  towards  raising  the  enifiire  from  its  declining 
condition,  since  his  conquests  on  the  side  of  Egypt,  con- 
sisting of  (>Ele- Syria,  Phcenicia,  and  Palestine,  formeil 
no  sufficient  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  he  was  forced  to  cede  to  Rome  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  rival  kingdom  of  Pergamus  (B.C.  lt>0). 
Even  had  the  territorial  balance  been  kept  more  even, 
the  ill  policy  of  making  Rome  an  enemy  of  the  Syrian 
kingdom,  with  which  Antiochus  the  Great  is  taxable, 
would  have  necessitated  our  placing  him  among  the 
princes  to  whom  its  ultimate  ruin  was  mainly  owing. 
Towanls  the  east,  indeed,  he  did  something,  if  not  to 
thrust  back  the  Parthians,  at  any  rate  to  protect  his 
empire  from  their  aggressions.  But  the  exhaustion 
consequent  upon  his  constant  wars  and  signal  defeats — 
more  especially  those  of  Raphia  and  Magnesia — left^ 
Syria  far  more  feeble  at  his  death  than  she  had  been  ar 
any  former  perioil.  The  almost  eventless  reign  of  Seleu- 
cus IV  (Philopator),  his  son  and  successor  (B.(;3.  187- 
175),  is  sufficient  proof  of  this  feebleness.  It  was  not 
till  twenty  years  of  peace  had  recruited  the  resources  of 
Syria  in  men  and  money  that  Antiochus  IV  (Epiphanes), 
brother  of  Philopator,  ventured  on  engaging  in  a  great 
war  (B.C.  171) — a  war  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  At 
first  it  seemed  as  if  the  attempt  would  succeeil.  Egypt 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  her  foe  of  so  many  year«, 
when  Rome,  following  out  her  traditions  of  hostility  to 
Syrian  power  and  influence,  interposed  her  mediation, 
and  deprived  Epiphanes  of  all  the  fhiita  of  bis  victories 
(B.C.  168).  A  greater  injur}'  was  about  the  same  tinoc 
(B.C.  167)  inflicted  on  Syria  by  the  folly  of  Epiphanes 
himself.  Not  content  with  replenishing  his  treasury  by 
the  plunder  of  the  Jewish  Temple,  he  madly  ordered  the 
desecration  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  thus  caused  the 
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ly.  Thirteen  yeim  sfier  the  dale  meiilioned  by  Luke  I 
(A.D.  38),  the  heir  of  Caligula  bestowed  "the  (elrarchj'  | 
of  Ly««iii»«,"  by  which  Abilene  is  no  doubl  intended,  on  i 
the  elder  A(;ri|>pa  (Joiephiw,  ^sf.  xviii,  6, 10),  and  foar  | 
yean  later  Claudiii*  conflnned  the  aame  prince  in  the 
poeaeasion  of  the  "Abila  of  Lyitniaa"  (tUtt  xix,  5, 1). 
Finally,  in  A.D.  53,  Claudiua,  among  other  grauta,  con- 
ferred un  the  younger  Agrippa  "  Abila,  which  had  been 
the  tetrarchy  of  Lyaaniaa"  {itiii.  xi,  7. 1).  Abila  waa 
laken  bv  Placidua,  one  of  the  general!  of  Veapaiian,  in 
B.C,  69"(Josephus,  War,  W,  7,  0),  and  thenceforth  wae 
annexed  to  Syria,  (r.)  Palmyra  appears  (o  have  occu- 
pied a  diSerent  poaition  from  the  rest  of  the  Syrian 
principalities.  It  was  in  no  aense  dependent  upon  Kome 
{Pliny,  H.  ,V.  v,  2S),  but,  relying  on  its  position,  claimed 
and  exercised  the  right  of  self-govemnient  from  the 
breaking-up  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  to  the  reign  of 
Trajaiu  Antony  raade'an  attempt  against  it  in  RC.  41, 
but  fuled.  It  was  not  till  Trajan'a  successes  agunsl  the 
farthisns,  between  A.D.  114  and  A.D.  Ilti,  that  PalmiTa 
D  the  empire.     {/.)  Damascus  is  Ihe  last  of 


It  appears  lo  have  been  left  by  Pompey  in  the  hands 
an  Arabian  prince,  Arelaa,  who,  however,  was  to  pay  a 
tribute  for  it,  and  lo  allow  the  Romans  lo  occupy  it  at 
their  pleasure  with  a  garrison  (Josephus,  .Inf.  sii-,4,  &; 
6, 1 :  11,  T).  This  state  of  things  continued  most  likely 
to  the  settlement  of  tbe  empire  by  Augustus,  when 
Damascus  was  attached  lo  the  province  of  Syria.  Dur- 
inK  tbe  rest  of  Augustus's  reign,  and  during  Ihe  entire 
rcign  of  Tiberius,  this  arrangement  waa  in  force;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  Caligula,  on  his  accession,  scparateil 
Damascus  From  -Svria  and  gave  it  lo  another  Aretas,  who 
was  king  of  Petri,  and  a  relation  (son?)  of  Ihe  former. 
Kce  Aketas.  Hence  the  fact  noted  by  Paul  (i  Cnr.  xi, 
Xi),  that  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  Damascus  was 
held  by  an  "ethnaicb  of  king  Arelaa."  The  semi-inde- 
pendence of  Diunaacus  is  thought  to  have  continued 
through  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius  (fratn 
A.D.  37  to  A.D.  M),  but  to  have  come  to  an  end  under 
Nero,  when  tbe  district  was  prubaUy  reattached  to 
Syria. 

The  tiat  of  the  governors  of  Syria,  from  ju  conquest 
by  tbe  Komans  to  the  destruction  of  Jcrasalem,  has  been 
made  out  with  a  near  approach  tu  accuracy,  and  is  as 
shown  In  the  adjoining  table. 

Tbe  general  history  of  Syria  during  this  period  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Down  to  the  battle  of 
Pbarsalia,  Syria  was  fairly  lrani|uil,  the  only  tioublea 
being  with  the  Arabs,  who  occaNonalty  attacked  the 
eastern  frontier.  The  Koman  governors  labored  hard 
(0  raise  the  condition  of  Ihe  province,  taking  great 
(laina  to  restore  the  cities,  which  had  gone  to  decay  un- 
der the  later  Seleucidie.  Gabiniu^  |>rocnnsul  in  the 
yean  B.C.  I>6  and  55,  made  himself  particularly  con- 
spicuous in  works  of  this  hind.     After  I'harsalia  (RC 

};ave  the  province  tu  his  relative  Sextus  in  ll.C.  47 ;  but 
Pompey's  party  was  still  so  strong  in  the  Kast  that  in 
the  next  year  one  of  bis  adherents,  (;>cilius  Rassus,  put 
Seilua  to  death,  and  established  himself  in  the  (govern- 
neutso  firmly  that  he  was  able  to  resist  for  three  years 
three  proconsuls  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  dispossess 
liim,  and  onlj-  tinnlly  yielded  upon  terms  which  he 
himself  oflereil  to  his  antagoiiiets.    Many  of  the  petty 

madic  Arabs  took  his  par  and  fought  under  his  banner 
(Strabo,  xvi,  2,  10).  Baesus  had  but  just  made  his 
•uhmiasion,  when,  upon  the  awassi nation  of  L'mar,  Syria 
was  disputed  between  Casaius  and  Dolabella.  the  friend 
of  Anlunv,  a  dispute  terminated  hv  the  suicide  of  Dola- 
bella, aC,  48,  at  Laodii  '      '  ' 
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the  Parthians  lo  seek  a  furthn-  extension  of  their  do- 
minions at  the  expense  of  Rome,  and  Pacorus,  the  crown- 
prince,  son  of  Araaces  XIV,  assisted  by  the  Roman  ref- 
ugee Labienus,  <ivernin  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  defeat- 
ing Antonv's  generals,  and  threatening  Rome  with  the 
loss  of  all' her  Asiatic  posaesaions  (B.C.  40-39).  Ven- 
tidius,  however,  in  KC.  38,  defeated  Ihe  Parthians,  slew 
Pacorus,  and  recovered  for  Rome  her  former  boundarv. 
A  quiet  time  foUuwed.  From  RC  38  to  RC  31  Syria 
was  governed  peaceably  by  the  legates  of  Antony,  and, 
after  his  defeat  at  Actium  and  death  at  Alexandria 
in  that  year,  by  those  of  Augustus.  In  B.C  ST  took 
place  that  formal  division  of  the  pmvincea  between  Au- 
gustus and  Ihe  Senate  frotn  which  the  imperial  admin- 
islrative  aystem  dales;  and  Syria,  being  from  its  ex- 
posed situation  among  theprorincici/jriin'^ns,  continued 
lo  be  ruled  by  legates,  who  were  of  consular  rank  (am- 
nlarei),  and  bore  severally  the  full  title  of  "  Legalus 
Angusti  pro  prtelore."  During  Ihe  whole  of  this  period 
the  province  enlarged  or  contracted  its  limits  aoawd I ng 
as  it  pleased  the  reigning  emperor  lo  bestow  tracts  of 
land  on  the  native  princes,  or  to  resume  them  and  place 
them  under  his  legate.  Judna,  when  attached  in  this 
way  to  Syria,  occupied  a  peculiar  position.  Partly,  per- 
haps, on  account  of  its  remoteness  from  the  Syrian  cap- 
ital, Anliocb,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  ils  people,  it  was  thought  best  to  make  it, 
in  a  certain  sense,  a  separate  government.  A  special 
procurator  was  therefore  ap|ioiiited  to  rule  it,  who  waa 

own  province  bad  the  power  of  a  Icgatus.  Set  Jvdxa. 
Sviia  continued  without  serious  disturbance  from  Ihe 
expulsion  of  the  Parthians  (B-C  88)  to  tbe  breaking- 
out  of  the  Jewish  war  (A.D.  66).  In  RC.  19  it  waa 
visited  by  Augustus,  and  in  A.D.  IS  - 19  by  Germani- 
cus,  who  died  at  Antioch  in  the  last-nanml  year.  Ill 
A.D.  44-47  it  was  the  scene  of  a  severe  famine.    See 
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The  troubles  of  the  empire  now  tern. 
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and  that  the  divers  religious  sects  really  constituted 
one  race.     It  was  also  agreed  upon  that  wherever  small 
companies  were  ready  to  make  a  credible  profession  of 
piety,  they  were  entitled  to  be  recognised  as  churches, 
and  had  a  right  to  such  a  native  ministry  as  could  be 
given  them.    About  that  time  a  cal]  for  preaching  came 
from  Hasbeiya,  a  village  of  four  or  tive  thousand  inhab- 
itants, situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ilermou.  and  about 
fifty  miles  south-east  of  Beirdt.     A  considerable  body 
of  Hasbeivans  had  seceded  from  the  Greek  Church,  de- 
clared  themselves  Protestants,  and  made  a  formal  ap- 
plication to  the  mission  for  religious  instruction.     Sev- 
enty-six of  these  people  were  added  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,     A  persecution  against  the  Protestants  now  en- 
sued, who  tied  to  Abeih,  where  the  high-school  was  re- 
vived under  the  charge  of  3Ir.  Calhoun.     A  chapel  for 
public  worship  was  fitted  up,  and  here,  as  also  at  Beirut, 
there  was  preaching  every  Sabbath  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, with  an  interesting  Sabbath-school  between  the 
services.     In  the  spring  of  the  year  1845  war  broke  out 
afresh  between  the  Druses  and  Maronites,  and  Lebanon 
was  again  purged  by  fire.     The  consequence  was  that 
the  schools  in  the  mountains  were  broken  up;  but  in 
the  following  year,  when  Dr.  Van  Dyck  was  ordained 
to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  there  were  ten 
schools  in  the  charge  of  the  station  at  Abeih,  with  436 
pupils.     Connected  with  the  Beirut  station  were  four 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  one  for  girls  alone.     In 
SAk  el-GhArb,  a  village  four  miles  from  Abeih,  a  Prot- 
estant secession  from  the  Greek  Church  was  in  progress, 
embracing  fourteen  families,  and  religious  services  were 
held  with  them  every  Sabbath.      At  BhamdAn,  the 
summer  residence  for  the  brethren  of  the  Beirut  station, 
there  were  a  number  of  decided  Protestants,  and  even 
in  Zahleh,  the  hot-bed  of  fanaticism,  there  were  men 
who  openly  argued  from  the  Gospel  against  the  pre- 
vailing errors.     Missionary  work  had  now  so  increased 
that  in  the  year  1847  an  earnest  and  eloquent  ap|)eal 
from  the  missionaries  for  an  increase  to  their  number 
was  made  to  the  Prudential  Committee.     The  appeal 
was  published,  but  it  continued  painfully  true  that  the 
harvest  was  plenteous,  while  the  laborers  were  few.    In 
the  same  year  the  Protestants  of  Hasbeiya  sent  one  of 
their  number  to  Constantinople  to  lay  their  grievances 
before  the  sultan.     The  appeal  was  successful,  and  the 
principle  of  tolerating  and  acknowledging  the  Protes- 
tants as  a  Christian  sect  was  recognised,  in  spite  of  the 
bull  of  excommunication  of  the  (ireek  patriarch.     The 
most  important  event,  however,  in  the  year  1848  was 
the  formation  of  a  purely  native  Church  at  BeirAt,  and 
the  beginning  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  Arabic, 
which  was  committed  to  Mr.  Eli  Smith,  who  was  assist- 
ed by  Butrus  el-Bistany  and  Nasif  el-VasiJI.     In  the 
same  year  Aleppo  was  made  a  missionary  station,  but  it 
was  left  in  1855  to  be  cultivated  by  the  Armenian  mis- 
sion, the  language  in  that  region  being  chiefly  the  Turk- 
ish.    At  that  time  the  Gospel  was  preached  statedly  at 
bixteen  places.     At  four  of  these — BeirOt,  Abeih,  Sidon, 
and   Ilasl^iya  —  churches  had  been   organized.      The 
anathemas  of  the  Maronite  clergy,  once  so  terrific,  had 
lost  their  |>ower,  and  the  most  influential  inhabitants 
were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  mission,  and  in  favor 
of  education  and  good  morals.     Things  liad  changed  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  for  the  better  in  a  most  remarka- 
ble wav.    We  have  now  arrived  at  the  vcar  1857,  which 
opened  with  the  death  of  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  the  translator 
of  the  Bible  into  Arabic.     He  had  departed  at  Ik>irut, 
Sabbath  morning,  .Ian.  11,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
work  of  translation  bv  Dr.  Van  Dvck,  who  had  been  re- 
movetl  ft)r  that  pur|K>se  fnmi  Sitlon  to  lieirfit.     In  the 
vear  1H59  the  translation  of  the  New  Test,  was  com- 
pleted  and  published  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Van  Dyck, 
who  then  pnwecded  with  the  translation  and  publica-  \ 
tion  of  the  Old  Test.,  which  was  completed  Aug.  22. 
I8t>4.     The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  reijuested 
|)ermi.Hiiion  to  adopt  this  version,  instead  of  the  one  f«)r- 
njerly  issued  by  them.     The  result  of  a  friendly  nego- 


tiation was  that  the  American  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  agreed  to  publish  the  version 
conjointly  from  electrotype  plates  funiished  by  the  for- 
mer. 

The  civil  war  which  broke  out  in  Syria  in  I860,  and 
which  was  noteil  for  savage  massacres  on  Lebanon,  at 
Hasbeiya,  Damascus,  and  elsewhere,  although  doubtless- 
injurious  to  the  missionary  work  in  its  direct  effects,, 
was  the  means  of  an  interesting  development  of  the 
missionary  spirit.  Not  less  than  six  different  mission-^ 
ary  societies  were  formed,  embracing  nearly  all  the 
Protestants  of  the  various  towns  and  villages,  and  a 
commendable  degree  of  liberality  was  shown  by  the 
natives  in  collecting  and  contributing.  The  number  of 
converts  increased,  churches  and  stations  were  multi- 
plied and  provided  with  native  preachers  and  pastors^ 
and  a  proposal  was  made  for  a  Protestant  college.  I'he 
demand  for  the  Scriptures  and  other  religious  works 
was  so  great  that  the  press  was  unable  to  meet  it.  In 
1862  the  printing  alone  amounted  to  8000  volumes  and 
9000  tracta,  making  an  aggregate  of  6,869,000  pages. 
Besides  the  Protestant  college,  which  was  propose<l  in 
1861  and  incorporated  in  1863,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  a  theological  seminary 
was  commenced  at  Abeih  in  May,  1869,  which  opened 
with  seven  students.  In  the  vear  1870  the  Svrian  mis- 
sion  was  transferre<l  from  the  American  Board  to  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  under  whose  care  it  is- 
still  carried  on. 

BeirAt  is  one  of  the  missionan'  centres  for  the  revival 
of  Bible  Christianity  in  Bible  lands.  Among  the  chief 
instrumentalities  for  the  development  of  this  city  are 
the  benevolent  and  literarv  institutions  founded  bv  for~ 
eign  missionar/  zeal.  First  among  them  are  the  Amer- 
ican Protestant  institutions  under  the  care  of  the  Pres- 
byterian BoaRl  of  Foreign  3Iissions  in  New  York.  They 
are  manned  bv  a  noble  band  of  Christian  scholars  a« 
Drs.  H.  H.  Jessup,  D.  Bliss,  C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck,  G.  E. 
Post,  and  Profs.  James  S.  Dennis,  E.  K.  I^wis,  and  Hall. 
In  the  year  1877,  when  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  visited  Ik'irut^ 
a  new  mission  chapel,  with  a  native  pastor,  had  Just 
been  opened  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  There  are 
the  American  Female  Seminary  an<l  the  print ing-pres» 
and  Bible  depository,  which  sent  forth  in  1876  no  less 
than  38,450  volumes  (or  13,786,980  pages)  of  Bibles, 
tracta,  and  other  books,  including  a  series  of  text-books 
and  juvenile  works.  There  is  the  ''  Syrian  Protestant 
College,"  which  is  independent  of  the  mission,  but  grew 
out  of  it,  and  promotes  its  interest.  In  1877  it  num- 
bered over  100  pupils  of  different  creeds  and  nationali- 
ties. The  college  embraces,  besides  the  literari'  de- 
l)artment  —  Arabic  language  and  literature,  mathemat- 
ics, the  natural  sciences,  the  moilern  languages,  and 
Turkish  law  and  jurisprudence — a  medical  school,  un- 
der the  management  of  Dr.  Post ;  an  observatory,  un- 
der Dr.  Van  Dyck,  who  sends  daily  by  telegrapli  me- 
teorological observations  to  the  observatory  of  Constan- 
tinople; a  library,  and  a  museum  of  natural  curiosities. 
The  entire  Syrian  mission  of  the  American  Presbyte- 
rian Board  embraces,  according  to  the  statistics  of  1879, 
29  American  missionaries  (12  men  and  17  women).  3 
native  pastors,  112  teachers,  15  licensed  preachers,  10- 
other  heli)ers  —  total  force,  140;  12  churches,  716  com- 
municants, 115  received  on  profession,  66  preaching- 
places,  and  45  Sunday-schools  with  1895  pupils.  The 
princi])al  stations  outside  of  Beirut  are  Tripoli,  Abeih,. 
Sidon,  and  Zahleh.  Besides  these  flourishing  Presby- 
terian institutions,  the  schools  of  Mrs.  M.  Mott,  Misa 
Jessie  Taylor,  and  the  deaconesses  of  Kaiserswerth  de- 
serve most  honorable  mention.  The  Jesuits  are  also 
very  active  in  BeirAt  in  the  interest  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  They  are  just  now  issuing  a  new  Arabic 
translation  of  ihe  Bible,  evidently  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
Van  Dvck's  tran!<lation,  which  is  widelv  circulated  \\\ 
the  East.  From  Dr.  SchafTs  work.  Through  Bible 
Lands,  we  subjoin  the  following  statistics  concerning 
the 
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*'?7 -'  ^^Ofneeo^  used  adverbially  i.  q.  Aramalce,  iu 
Aramaic.     See  Aram.«an. 

Syriac  Language.  This  represent  the  West- 
ern dialect  of  that  branch  of  the  Shemitic  or  Svro- 
Arabian  languages  usually  termed  the  Aramiean  (q.  v.)» 
the  Eastern  being  represented  by  the  Chaldee  (q.  v.). 
The  affinity  between  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  is  in- 
deed so  close  that  but  for  a  few  orthographical  changes, 
ami  especially  the  difference  in  written  character,  they 
would  scarcely  be  distinguishable.  In  speech  they 
<couId  hardly  have  differed  more  than  the  several  dia- 
lects of  the  Greek  (e.  g,  the  Doric,  iEolic,  Attic)  from 
-each  other.  While  the  Chaldee  is  written  in  the 
aquare  character,  now  usually  called  the  Hebrew,  the 
Syriac  is  written  in  a  verv  different  and  more  cur- 
-sive  hand,  and  exhibits  (in  addition  to  the  peculiar 
/orms  for  final  letters,  as  usual  in  all  the  Shemitic 
■group)  a  method  of  combining  certain  letters  or  run- 


in  Arabic  There  are  also  two  forms  of  the  charac- 
ters (which  correspond  precisely  to  the  Hebrew  in 
number  and  power) — the  ordinary  or  light-stroke  form 
now  generally  used  in  printing,  and  an  older  form 
called  the  Estrangelo,  of  heavier  strokes  and  more  un- 
couth shape.  The  vowel-points  aim  (of  which  there 
are  five,  corresponding  in  general  to  the  modem  vowels 
a,  f,  t,  o,  and  u,  as  pronounced  in  Italian)  differ  entirely 
from  the  Hebrew  (and  Chaldee),  and,  moreover,  vary 
in  these  two  methods  of  writing;  with  the  ordinary  let- 
ters they  consist  of  modified  forms  of  the  (Jreek  vowels 
(a,  €,  I,  o,  u),  while  in  the  Estrangelo  they  are  denoted 
by  two  dots  in  various  positions.  Other  orthographical 
peculiarities  of  the  Syriac  as  compared  with  the  He- 
brew and  Chaldee  are  the  use  of  a  small  line  (linea  or- 
cuitaru)  beneath  silent  letters,  the  suppression  altogeth- 
er of  the  Sheva  when  silent,  the  disuse  of  the  Dagesh 
(some  writers,  however,  employing  a  dot  above  a  Begad- 
Kephath  letter,  called  Ktishoi^  i.  e.  "  hardness,"  to  re- 
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4iing  them  together  in  writing,  similar  to  the  practice  I  move  the  aspiration,  an<l  a  dot  beneath  it,  calle<i  Rukoky 

i.  e.  "  softness,"  to  retain 
the  aspiration),  and  the 
indicati()n  of  the  phiral 
(when  identical  in  form 
with  the  singular)  by 
two  horizontal  dots 
placed  above  it,  called 
Ribbui,  i.  e.  "increase." 
For  the  leading  differ- 
ences in  the  formation 
and  construction  of 
words  in  Syriac,  which 
are  throughout  analo- 
gous with  the  Chaldee, 
see  Akam^an  Lan- 
guage. 

The  ancient  or  proper 
Syriac  is  believed  to  be 
now  wholly  a  dead  lan- 
guage, and  is  used  only 
in  the  old  liturgies  and 
sacred  books.  The  mod- 
em Syriac,  which  is  used 
almost  solelv  bv  the  Nes- 
torian  Christians  of  Per- 
sia, and  to  some  extent 
by  their  Koordii>h  neigh- 
bors, differs  couhitlerably 
fn>m  the  old  Svriac,  or 
that  of  literature.  The 
principal  value  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  latter 
id  its  use  in  tlie  elucida- 
tion of  nire  words  in  the 
Old  Test,  and  the  com- 
parison with  the  lleb. 
roots;  and  it  is  also  of 
much  importance  from 
the  fact  that  the  oldest 
an<i  best  version  of  the 
New  Test,  (the  Peshito) 
is  in  this  language.  See 
SvuiAC  Vkksions.  The 
principal  literatureof  the 
Syriac,  l)eside8  this  and 
the  inferior  version  of  the  Old  Test.,  consists 
of  certain  historical  works  of  the  Karlv  and 
Middle  Ages,  particularly  the  writings  of 
Ephrem  Syrus  (q.  v.),  and  a  numl)er  of  re- 
ligious poems  and  hymns  (see  Stlecf  ffymns 
and  Ilomilifs  [Lond.  18.W],  traiislateil  from 
the  Syriac  by  Kev.  H.  Burgess). 

(ieneral  treatises  on  the  Syriac  language 
and  literature,  many  of  them  in  connection 
with  the  Hebrew,  but  exclusive  of  those  that 
treat  likewise  of  the  Chaldee,  are  by  the  fol- 
lowing: Lysius  (Kegiom.  1726),  Michaelia 
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JJJ.  B.]  (H*L  1766),  Michaelis  [J.  D.]  (Gott.  17r»8,  etc.),  which  arc  not  found  in  Lee's  edition  of  the  Peshito, 

J!^gre\l  (Upsal,  1791;  Lond.  1816),  Svanborg  (Up«il,  were  already  translated  before   the  4th  centurj*,  ft»r 

i  795^),  Lengerke  (Regium.  1836),  Larsow  (Berol.  1841).  Kphrem  the  Syrian  already  quotes  them.     Thus  under 

I    ■ce  th«  Jour,  of  Sac,  Lit,  Oct.  1862;  an  art.  on  the  the  formula  of  yiypairr at  he  cites  Kcclus.  iii,  6, 7, 9, 12, 

^'Tr^yrO' Arabian  Lanffuugex  and  Literature y'\\\  the  Christ.  13  (Opp,  Grac,  i,  86) ;  xi,  5  {ibid.  p.  92);  iv,  7  {ibid.  p. 

^^rr.  xvii,  393  sq.;  on  JSyriac  Biblical  LUerature/xw  the  101) ;   with  KabC*Q  ytypatrrai  he  <{uotes  Wisd.  iv,  7; 

fl  'hurch  Rer.Y,^  sq.;  on  Syriac  PhUohgy/m  the  Bibli-  viii,  1-17  {ibid.  p. 241) ;  iii,  1 ;  iv,  15  {ibid.  p.  266);  vii, 

'^Jit.  /?a<rr<i, Tiii, 664  sq.;  and  the  list  in  Uhlemann's /iVyr.  16  {ibid,  ii,  28) ;  Kct^lus.  ii,  1  he  introduces  with  wq  ij 

r  ^rumjuar,  p.  22  sq.  ypa^h  1>V<'^  {ibid,  ii,  327).  etc.     In  1861  Lagarde  pub- 

CTrammars  on  the  Syriac,  exclusively,  are  those  of  lished  the  apocrj-phal  books  of  the  Old  Test,  under  the 

f;;rHlherr  (2d  ed.  Hal.  1646),  Opitius  (Leips,  1691),  l-ieus-  title  Libn  Aftocryphi  T.  T.  Syriace;  C^riani,  in  his 

^«n   CUltraj.  1668),  Beveridge  (Lond.  1668),  Michaelis  Mtmumenta  Surra  t-t  Pro/ana j  tom.  i,  published  the 

'    <^.  BL]  (HaL  1741),  Michaelis  [J.  D.]  (Gott.  1784),  Adler  a|K)calypse  of  lianich  and  the  epistle  of  Jeremiah;  in 

^  JVllrtn.  1784),  Zel  (Lemgo,  1788),  Tyschen  (Kost.  179:}),  the  6th  vol.  the  4th  bwk  of  Esdras;  and  in  the  7th  vol. 

^^ate»  (Lond.  1821 ),  Ewald  (Krlang.  1826),  HoflTmann,  (Metiiol.  1H74)  he  published  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and 

r     WaL  1827),  Uhlemann  (Berl.  1829;  N.  Y.  1866),  Tull-  Ecclesiabticus. 

_  ^^«rg  (Lond.  1827),  Phillips  (2d  ed.  ibid.  1846),  CJowper  The  apocryphal  literature  of  the  New  Test.,  as  far  as 

■§.  bid.  1860),  Merx  (Halle,  1867).     A  Grammar  of  the  it  has  l)een  published,  is  given  by  Kenan,  Fragments  du 


£  M-utbir  (Hamb.  1667;    new  ed.  by  Henderson,  Lond.  JHdascalia  AjwMtolortim  Syriace  (Lips.  1864);  by  Cu- 

^1336)  and  Schaaf  (Lugd.  Bat.  1708);  the  abstract  of  reton,  in  )\\b  Ancient  Documents,  and  Lagarde's  Reiiquice 

^Tic  Syriac  part  of  Ca-ntell's  Heptaglot  Lex,  by  Michaelis  Juris  Ecdes.  A  ntiguissima  Syriace,  1866 ;  by  H.  Coivper, 

^^  J.  D.]  (Gott.  1788) ;  Smith,  Thesaurus  (Lond.  1868),  in  the  A/)ocr.  Gosjiels  and  other  Documents,  etc  (2d  ed. 

\9M..\.    A  new  and  extensive  Syriac  lexicon  was  under-  Lond.  1867);  and  by  Wright,  Contributions  to  the  Apoo- 

\  aken  by  Prof.  Bernstein  of  Germany.     Syriac  chresto-  ryphal  Literature  of  the  New  Test.,  collected  and  ed' 

mathie«  are  those  of  KLirsch  (Leips.  1789). (jirimm  (Lem-  ited  from  Syrian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (ibid. 

t5o.  1795),  Knaes  ((lott.  1807),  Hahn  and  SieflFert  (Leips.  1866). 

^**i)).  Oberleitner  (Vien.  1826),  Dcipke  ((Jott.  1829),  Between  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 

^Venij5  (Innsbr.  1866),  and  Kddiger<2d  ed.  Halle,  1868).  classic  period  of  Syriac  literature  there  existed  a  gap 

fbe  moAt  convenient  reading-book  for  beginners  is  the  covering  about  three  hundred  years,  which  is  now  filled 

'^Sruic  Sew  Test.,  published  by  Bagster  (Lond.),  and  through  Cureton's  Ancient  Syriac  Documents  relative 

coiiuuiiing  a  brief  lexicon  edited  by  Dr.  Henderson,  to  the  Earliest  Establishment  of  Christianity  in  EiUssa 

^  Shemitic  LANGUAtiE8.  (Lond.  1864).    Eusebius,  in  his  Church  I1istor\',  tells  us 

Syriac  Literature.    The  Syriac  literature  is  pre-  ^*^*^'?«  traiislated  the  corres|)ondence  between  (Christ 

tDiuendv  religious.    The  oldest  monument  is  the  Svri-  «"^^king  Abgar  of  Edessa,  together  with  the  narrative 

ac  v,mm  of  the  Bible,  calle<l  the  Peshifha  or  Peshito,  of  the  healing  and  conversion  of  that  king  by  Thaddleu^ 

for  which  see  Syriac  VEitHioxs.     Like  the  Jews,  the  «"^  «^^^«  f r^"*>'  J»«^'P»f » f'^^'  ^he  archives  of  Edessa. 

J^JTiins  treated  their  Bible  in  Masoretic  manner,  which  ^  part  of  this  rei^ort  has  been  found  m  Nitrian  MSS.  of 

^.„ .             ,         ^,                   .  ^.          J 1    1  /  the  6th  and  6th  centunes.  under  the  title  The  Dodnne 

nwy  be  seen  from  the  superscriptions  added  to  some  ^  <  jj  •  /i  .  i        ui-  u  j      -.u       -c     r  u  *—    i  *• 

,    ,      „.                   ,        *.          ,     »  ,  .                  V  oA/lcKkit  (latelv  published,  with  an  Enghsh  translation 

Mca.    Thus  we  read  at  the  end  of  Jo^  KSPa  Obia  h^.  Philippe,  Lond.  1876).    From  this  we  learn  that  Ad- 

i-^  K^SPB  %  nnr-^X  Xn-^na  Kp^i:S  ni'^XI,  i.  e.  dai,  one  of  the  seventy,  converted  not  only  the  king  Ab- 

"Here  ends  the  book  of  the  just  and  noble  Job;  it  con-  Rar  Ukkama,  but  also  a  great  many  of  the  people,  and 

i*ins  2563  verses."     The  result  of  critical  care  for  the  *^"^*t  churches  in  and  about  Edessa.     Addai  was  suc- 

Peshito  is  contained  in  a  work  speaking  of  the  variety  ceeded  by  Aggajus,  who  was  murdered.     Besides  Ag- 

oNngle  readings,  of  the  correct  reading  of  difficult  g»u8,  a  gootl  many  others  suflTered  martyrdom, for  which 

cordis  and  in  which  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names  comp.  /I  c/ci  Martyrorum  Orient,  et  Occident,  (Bom.  1748, 

a«wmiing  to  the  (ireek  mode  is  taught.     The  title  of  '^  tomi,  ed.  Assemani). 

'»>»  collection  is  Krp-rri  Xn^-ipTI  Kn-STI  XD-I1=  \  ^''^t     !'  "[^^^--Towanls  the  middle  of  the  4th 

.     ^                      ^  centur\'  begins  the  golden  trra  of  Synac  literature,  and 

^♦•'B'^p  Xn^a^J^SIS  -j-^K  Xnmi,  i.e.  "Book  of  the  under 'this  head  we  mention  Jacob,  bishop  of  Nisibis 

•lamestnd  reailings  of  the  Old  and  New  Test,  according  (q.  v.).    Although  later  MSS.  contain  something  under 

*<*  the  Karkaphic  recension.''     The  latter  expression  his  name,  yet  no  genuine  works  are  now  extant.     0>n- 

denotes  that  the  work  was  prepared  in  the  Jacobttic  temporary  with  Jacob  was  Aphraat  or  Farhad,  siir- 

TOonastery  Karkaph,  which  by  a  mistake  lent  the  name  named  the  "  Persian  sage,"  the  author  of  homilies  writ- 

3<Mi  idea  of  a  Karkaphic  or  Karkaphensian  recension  ten  between  887  and  345,  and  pul)li8hed  by  Anton<-lli  in 

'  *<«  Martin,  Tradition  Karkaphienne,  on  la  Massore  the  Armenian,  witli  a  I^tin  paraphrase,  in  1766,  but  of 

'^zUiSyrinu  [Paris,  1870]).     After  this,  all  notices  late  in  the  original  Syriac  by  Wright  (I»nd.  1869). 

'^nccniing  a  Karkaphensian  version  which  are  found  Prof.  Bickell  translated  eight  of  these  homilies  into 

»>  the  introductions  to  and  cyclopaedias  and  diction-  German  (in  the  BiUiothek  der  Kirchenrdter  [Komp- 

aries  of  the  Bible  must  disappear  once  for  alL     The  ten,  1874 ),  No.  102, 103).    On  Aphraat  see  Sasse,  Prole- 

'•n»«  French  writer  also  calleil  attendon  to  the  fact  gomena  in  Aphraatis  Sapientis  Persce  Sei-vinnes  Homi- 

'h«t,like  the  Jews,  who  have  an  Eastern  and  Western,  leticos  (Lips.  1878),  and  Schcinfelder,  in  the  Titbinger 

«  Babylonian  and  Palestinian,  Masorah,  so  likewise  we  theolog.  Quartalschrift,  1878,  p.  196-266. 


<^a«*  (ibid.  1872) :"  Eissai  sur  les  deux  principaux  tic,  Arabic,  Abyssinian,  and  Slavonic.    Besides  Ephrem, 

^lalectea  Arameens ;"  to  which  we  may  add  a  third  essay  we  mention  Gregorj',  abbot  in  Cyprus  about  390,  author 

i>y  the  aanie  author :  Histoire de  la  Ponctuation  ou  de  la  of  epistles;  Itelieus,  whose  hymns  are  given  by  Over- 

^(Utort  chez  les  Syriens  (ibid.  1876).     These  three  es-  beck  in  his  *S'.  Ephrtrmi  Syri,'Babtilfr,  Bala>i  nli'orumque 

«>"•  ire  very  important  for  the  reading  and  understand-  Oi>era  Selecta  (Oxford,  1«66) ;  by  Wcnig,  in  his  Schola 

«»g  of  the  Syriac  version.     Passing  over  the  other  ver-  SyHaca  (Innsbruck,  1 86(5) ;  and  in  a  German  translation 

*«>Di,  which  will  be  treated  in  the  art.  Syriac  Vkr-  by  Bickell,  in  A  usgeurdhlte  Gedichte  der  syrischen  Kir- 

$ioxs,we  must  ttate  that  the  deuterocanonical  books^  chenvdter   (Kempten,  1872).     Balceus's  contemporary 
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was  Cyrillonas,  whose  hymns  were  also  translated  by  '  3d  vol.  of  his  Biblioth.  OnenL     Besides,  we  find  many 

literary  and  historical  notices  in  Assemani*s  catalogue 
of  the  Oriental  MS8.  of  the  Vatican  Library ,  or  in  the 
Bibliothtca  Apostol,  Vatic,  Codicum  MSS,  Catalogus 
S.  E,  tt  J,  S.  Ass,  recensuerunt  Tom,  11^  compUctetu 
Libros  Chald,  sire  Stpros  (ibid.  1758),  and  in  the  Ap- 
pendix by  Cardinal  Mai,  in  the  Catul,  Codd,  Bibl,  Vatic 
Arabb,  etCj  item  ejus  jmrtis  IJebn;  et  Syriacc,  qvatn 
Assemam  in  editione  prateitniserunt  (ibid.  1831).  See 
Nestokians. 

The  earliest  writers  among  the  Nestorians  were  Bar- 
suma  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Nisibis  and  author  of  epistles : 
Narses  (d.  496),  sumamed  ''the  Harp  of  the  Spirit,*' 
author  of  commentaries  on  the  Old  Test^,  three  hundreil 
and  sixty  orations,  a  liturg}',a  treatise  on  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  another  on  evil  morals,  various  interpreta- 
tions, paracletic  sermons,  and  hymns  (see  Schonfehier, 
Uymnen^  ProkUimatio/ten  u,  Martyrergesiinge  des  Ne- 
storitm  Breviers,  in  the  Tiibinger  (heoloy,  Quartalschfi/}^ 
18ti6,  p.  177  sq.);  Mar  Abba  (d.  652),  who  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Old  Test,  and  a  translation  of  the 


Bickell  (loc,  cit,). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  4th  and  beginning  of  the  5th 
century  lived  and  wrote  Maruthas,  bishop  of  Ta^r,  au- 
thor of  a  martyrology  (printed  in  Asscmani's  BUdiotheca) 
and  hymns.  The  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Seieucia  (410) 
concerning  Church  discipline,  and  bearing  his  name  and 
that  of  Isaac,  bishop  of  Seieucia,  have  been  published 
after  a  Paris  MS.  by  Lamy:  CotKilium  Seieucia  et 
CteJtiphonti  habitum  anno  410,  ed.  cert,  iliustr,  (Lou vain, 
1869);  KabuUi,  bishop  of  £dessa  (died  435),  author  of  epis- 
tles, canons,  and  hymns,  for  which  comp.  Overbeck  {loc, 
cit.)  and  BickelL  In  the  year  460  died  Isaac  the  <  treat 
(q.  v.),  presbyter  of  Antioch.  His  hymns  are  translated 
by  Zingerle,  in  the  Tiibinger  thevlog,  Quartalschrift, 
1870,  and  by  Bickell,  in  the  Kemptrier  Bibliothek  der 
Kirchenvdter^  1872,  No.  44.  The  latter  has  also  pub- 
lished /S?.  fsaaci  Antiocheni,  Doctoris  Syrornm,  Opera 
omnia^  ex  omnibus^  quotquot  extant^  Codicibus  Mtmu- 
scriptis  cum  varia  lectione  Syriace  A  robiceque  primus 
edidU,  [jOtine  vertit^  Prolegomenis  et   Glossario   auxit 


(Giessen,  1873-77,  2  vols.);  see  also  Zingerle,  Monu-  Old  Test,  from  the  Sept.,  the  hitter  not  extant;  Abra- 
menta  Syriaca  ejr  Romanis  Codicibus  Collecta  (CEni-  '  ham  of  Kashkar,  author  of  epistles  and  a  commentary' 
poutif  1869),  i,  13-20.  Contemporary  with  Isaac  was  on  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle;  Paul  of  Nisibis,  an  exc- 
the  monk  Dada,  who  wrote  about  three  hundred  works  getical  writer;  Babopus  or  Babi,  surnamed  *'the  Great.** 
on  Biblical,  homiletical,  and  hagiographical  matter.  |  archimandrite  of  Nisibis  in  563,  a  voluminous  writer 
About  the  same  time  lived  Cosmas,  the  biographer  of  and  author  of  On  the  IncarnatioHy  an  exposition  of  the 
Simeon  the  Stylitc  (see  Biblioth.  Orient,  and  Acta  ascetical  treatise  of  Evagrius  of  Poutus,  a  history  of  the 
Martyrornm  Oriental.).  Towards  the  end  of  the  5th  Nestorians,  hymns  for  worship  through  the  circle  of  the 
and  beginning  of  the  6th  century  lived  Joshua  the  year,  an  ex|)osition  of  the  sacred  text,  monastic  rule&s, 
Stylite  of  Kdessa,  author  of  a  chronicle  covering  the  '  etc.;  Iba,  Kuma,  and  Proba,  doctors  of  Edcssa,  wh<>^ 
years  495-507,  which  has  been  edited  bv  Martin,  Chro'  translated  in  the  5th  centur\'  the  commentaries  of  T)iei»- 
uique  de  Josue  le  Stylitf,,  eciHte  rers  Can  515.  7Vx^e  j  dore  of  Mopsuestia  and  the  writings  of  Aristotle  inu> 
et  Traduction  (Leips.  1876),  and  Jacob,  bishop  of  Sanig  Syriac;  Hanana  of  Adiabene,  an  exegetical  writer: 
(q.  v.).  In  the  work  by  Al>l>cli^s,  De  Vita  et  »Scriptis  .Joseph  the  Hiizite,  a  mystic;  John  Saba,  author  of 
S,  Jacobi  Batnarum  Sanuji  in  Mesopotamia  Kpiscopi  \  o])istles;  John  of  Apamea,  author  of  ascetical  treat i8e>. 
(I^uvain,  1867),  three  biographies  of  Sarug  are  given.  Famous  as  grammarians  and  lexicographers  were  Ho- 
More  recent  is  Martin's  Kceque-Poele  au  Ve  ct  an  Vie  ■.  nain  Ibn-Ishak  (<!.  876),  Bar-Ali  (about  885).  Bar-Bah- 
JSiecleSj  ou  Jacques  de  Saroug^  sa  I-'te,  son  Temps,  sts  i  lul  (about  963),  and  Elias  bar-Shinaja  (d.  1049), 
(KurreSy  ses  Croyances,  in  the  Rerue  des  Sciences  Kc-  ■  Of  the  writers  whose  works  were  published,  at  lea»t 
cUsiastiques,  Oct.  and  Nov.  1876,  p.  309-352,  385-  in  parts,  we  mention  Jesujabh  of  .Vdiabcne,  patriarch 
419.  According  to  Martin,  Sarug  was  a  heretic,  for  he  about  660,  and  author  of  Ihi-Huphok  Chusitbet\  or  On 
says,  "Jacob  was  bt^rn,  lived,  and  died  in  heresy;  lie  the  foncrrsion  or  Change  of  Opinums,  an  exhortation  to 
loved  everything  which  the  Church  condemned,  and  |  certain  disciples,  and  a  ritual ;  Thomas  Margensis,  about 
condemned  everything  that  the  Church  loved  at  that ,  the  middle  of  tlie  9th  century,  author  of  a  hi6tor\-  of 
time."  His  hymns  Hickeil  |>ublished  in  a  German  j  the  monastery  of  Iii'th-Al)e,  published  by  Assemani: 
translation  in  the  Amtgrwdhlte  (Jedichte  syi^cher  Kir^  \  John  bar-Abgora,  |)atriarch  about  900,  and  author  of 
chencdter.  Of  Sanig's  writings,  some  were  published  |  canons,  Church  questions,  and  decisions,  in  part  given 
in  the  Monumenta  ♦Syrmr-n,  i.  21-9<>;  ii,  52-63;  76-166;  by  Assemani;  (ieorge,  metropolitan  of  Arbela  and  Mos- 
in  Asseraani's  Acta  Afartyr.  ii,  230;  Cureton,  Ani'ient  sOl.authorof  an  explanati(»n  of  the  liturgy,  by  Assemani; 
Documents,  p.  86  s<|. ;  Wenig,  ScAola  Syr,  p.  155:  by  I  and  Timothy  II,  patriarch  about  1318.  author  of  a  trea- 
yAnp;er\e.,'m  the Xeitscftrif't  der  <leutsch.ntorgenl.Ot'sellsch.  tise  on  the  sftorament.s  also  given  by  Assemani.  The 
1858,  p.  115:  1859,  p.  44;  1860,  p.  679;  18«i4,  p.  751 ;  |  ethical  work.  Thf  Book  of  the  Bee,  by  Solomon,  bishop 
1866,  p.  51 1 ;  by  the  same  author,  six  homilies  were  pub-  of  Bassora  (al)out  1222),  has  lately  been  publishe<l  wit  Ik 
lished  at  lionn  in  1867.  Martin  publislied  in  the  Zeit'  \  a  Latin  translation  by  Schonfelder.  Salomottis  /./>.  Bas~ 
schrift  der  dtutHch.  ntorgenl.  (Jest^llsch,  IHlb,  \K  U)7-IS7,  sorettsis  l.ilter  A}m,  Syriacum  Arabicnnupte  tejctutn 
Pisconrit  df  ,/acqius  d*-  Saroug  sur  la  i'hute  des  Iihles;  \  Latine  vertit  (Bamberg,  1866);  George  Varda,  two  of 
an<l  ilhd.  1876,  p.  217-275,  /^ettrfs  de  .Jacques  de  Saroug  '  whose  hymns  are  given  in  an  English  translation  by 
iiux  moinsdu  Concent  de  Mar  Bassus  et  a  PauldKdessv,  Badger,  in  his  Th*>  Sestorians  and  their  Rituals  (Ix>nd. 
relevecs  et  traduits;  Dr.  K.  Schroter,  ibiti,  1877,  p.  36t>,  \  1852),  ii,  51,83,  95;  Chamis  liar-Kardache,  whose  hymn 
the  ConsoUUory  Kpi.^tle  to  the  //imyaritie  Christians,  in  on  tlie  incarnation  is  also  given  by  Badger  (loc.  cit.  p. 
the  <»riginal  Syriac,  with  notes.  In  the  6th  century  also  39).  The  latest  writer  among  the  Nestorians  was  Ebed- 
lived  John  Saba,  a  monk,  a  native  of  Nineveh,  author  '  jesu  (q.  v.),  metropolitan  of  Saba  (<i.  1318). 
of  sermons  and  e|)iHtles,  published  in  Greek  (Leips.  |  After  tlie  16ih  century, a  great  part  of  the  Nestorians 
1770).  and  Isaac  of  Nineveh  {{\.  v.)  (see  Monumenta  returned  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Fn»m  their  midst  a 
Syriaca.  i,  97-101),  author  <>f  an  ascetic  work  in  seven  number  of  {polemical  writings  in  the  Syriac  languag*^ 
books,  and  known  in  the  Greek  translation,  made  by  1  were  publislietl  against  the  errors  of  their  countrymen, 
Kabricius  and  Abraham,  and  given  under  the  title  Libri  as  the  Three  Discourse*  on  Faith,  about  the  year  16<X>,. 
f//'  Contemptu  Mundi.  in  the  1 1th  vol.  of  the  Mfttpui  Bi-  by  the  archimandrite  Adam  (afterwards  as  bishop  of 
hliotheca  Pat  rum,  where  they  are  erroneously  ascril»e«i  .\mida.  called  Timothy).  These  discourses  are  given 
to  Isaac  of  Antioch.  With  Isaac  of  Nineveh  the  list  by  P.  Strozza,  in  his  De  Dogmatibus  Chakkeomm  Dis- 
of  i»rthodox  writers  is  closed,  and  we  come  now  to  put.  (Kom.  1617),  and  in  Synodalia  Chaldteorum  (ibid.>, 

II.  Heterodox  Writers. —  1.  The  Xestorians, — Without  '  where  also  tlie  syno<lical  letter  of  the  patriarch  Elias  ii» 
entering  upon  the  history  of  these  Christians,  we  will  Paul  V.  in  a  Ijitin  translation,  and  the  hymn  of  the  pa- 
only  remark  that  the  catalogue  of  Ebedjesu  on  Nesto-  triarch  Ebedjesu  in  honor  of  Pius  IV,  in  the  Syriac,  is 
rian  writers  was  first  publisheil  by  Abraham  Ecchellen-  given.  About  17t»0  the  patriarch  Joseph  II  wrote  tlie 
sis  (Rome,  165,'}),  but  more  correctly  by  Assemani  in  the  '  fUear  Mirror,  parta  of  which  are  given  by  Assemani,  and 
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i.11  our  days  the  Chaldean  priest  Jos.  Guriel  published  I  3  vols.) :  that  part  of  the  chronicle  which  treats  of  the 
jac  Rome  (^1858)  his  /jfctiones  Doffmattde  Dicini  Jncar-  crusade  of  king  Hichard  I  of  England  is  given  in  the 
M^tiome  qua*  in  Perside  habebat.  original  with   an   English   translation    in  the   tSytiac 

2.  The  Afonopk^sUes.  —  Of  this  class  of  writers  we  ^^at/t/ij^ /^mom,  published  by  Bagster  and  Sons  (Lond.). 
:93^nu4>n  John,  bishop  of  Telia,  whose  canons  were  pub-  Of  his  dogmatical  works,  we  mention  Mtnoratk  KuUfhu 
^shed  by  Lamy  in  IM  Hjp'orum  Fide  in  Re  Kucharistiai,  i.  e.  "  the  lamp  of  the  sanctuary,"  a  body  of  theology  ex- 
■^.  62-97  {fiee  also  Land,  Anecdota  SyriacUy  ii,  169,  and  tant  in  Arabic,  written  in  the  Syrian  character;  Kothoho 
'S^imL  Afut,  Brit,  add.  12,174,  fol.  152);  Paul,  bishop  of  Dazeijie,  i.  e.  "the  book  of  rays,"  a  compen<lium  of 
J^allinicum,  the  first  translator  of  Severus's  writings ;  theologj',  extensively  described  by  Assemani.  He  also 
«C[enaj«s  or  Philoxenus  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Hiera|)olis  wn)te  Kothobo  da-Dubori,  i.e.  "the  book  of  morals,"  a 
Mabug),  the  author  of  a  Bible  translation,  c<mimen-  compendium  of  ethics,  chiefly  deiluced  from  the  fathers 
furies  IM  Trimtale  et  Incamatione  and  I>t  (J no  ex  Tri-  \  and  ascetical  writers,  and  Kothobo  da-Tuno^e  Mnphre^ 
^  it  ate  IncarmUo  et  Passo  (Jacob  of  Edessa  calls  Xenajas  ywni,  "  the  book  of  pleasant  narratives."  a  wllection  of 
;^ne  of  the  four  classic  writers  of  Syria);  Simeon,  bishop  anecdotes,  stories,  and  sentiments  from  Persian,  Indian, 
■  ^  f  Betbanam  (d.  625;,  author  of  epistles,  given  by  Asse-  Hebrew,  Mohammedan,  and  Christian  writers,  in  twen- 
^^^aui  in  tht  Bibi,  Orient.  {^346,361 ;  Peter  of  Callinicuro  ty  chapters  (see  Adler,  Brtris  lAiiyvo'  St/ri<tca'  /v«(i- 
^  -D78-591),  author  of  polemical  works  and  hymns  (see  j  tutio  [Altona,  1784];.  The  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law 
I^J'oiK  Mus.  Brit,  add.  14,591,  p.  69);  John  of  Kphesus  i  he  treats  in  his  Kothobo  da-Uvdnye^  i.  e.  "the  book  of 
^  «4.  v.),  author  of  an  ecclesia^ical  historj- ;  Jacob  of  directions,"  published  in  a  I^atin  translation  by  Mai  in 
jtj^essa  (q.v.),  author  of  a  recension  of  the  Syro-Hexa-  the  10th  vol.  of  his  Sn-iptomm  Vettrvm  Nora  ColUctio 
laric  translation,  fragments  of  which  are  given  by  O-  j  (Kom.  1838).  His  Avtsar  Rozi,  or  "treasur>'  of  mys- 
iani  in  the  2d  and  5th  vols,  of  his  Monvmenta  Sacra ;  \  teries" — his  greatest  exegetical  work — is  a  commentar}' 
l:3itf»des,he  wrote  commentaries  and  scholia  on  the  Holy  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  has  elicited  many  mono- 
r^criptures  (published  by  Philipps,  Scholia  on  Pasiagea  ^  graphs.  Larsow's  intention  to  publish  a  new  edition 
^f'tke  Old  Test,  [I>ond.  1864]),  epistles  (given  in  the  )  has  not  been  realized.  Of  monographs,  we  mention  the 
JEfihL  Orient,  i,  479.  and  by  Wright,  in  the  Jour,  of  \  general  Proamion  an<l  the  Scholia  on  Job,  in  Kirsch 
^yuc.  Lit.  Jan.  1867),  canons  (given  by  Lagarde.  in  JRe-  '  Chreitom,  Syr.  (Leips.  1832,  ed.  Bernstein),  p.  143, 186; 
Uijpm  Juris  Kcdri,  Syr,  p.  117,  and  by  I^my,  in  l)e  •  Rhode,  AhulpharnffH  Scholia  in  Psa.v  et  arrttV(Breslau, 
Syrorum  Fide  in  Be  Fucharistica,  p.  98);  his  essay  on  i  1832)  ;  Winkler,  Carmen  JJtborce  cum  Scholiis  Barhe- 
tbe  Skem  llatnmephorafh  was  published  by  Nestle  in  I  braam*  (ibid.  J 839);  TuUbei^,  *Vf Ao/Vrt  in  Jesajam  et  in 
the  ZeitickriJ}  der  deutsch.  moreen/,  GeselUchafi^  1878,  iii,  Psalmos  Scholiomm  Sj>ecimen  {Proam.  et  Scholia  in  Psn. 
46i)»q.;  he  also  introduced  a  more  correct  vocalization  1 1,  tV,  xirtt  [IJpsala,  1842J);  KnoblochfOreg.  B.  H.  Srholia 
(see  Martin,  Jacques  tfFdesse  et  les  Voytlles  Synennes  '  in  Psa.  Ixriiiy primum  ed.  et  ill.  (Breslau,  1852);  Konen 
J*ww,1870]);  George,  bishop  of  the  Arabs,  in  the  be-  and  Wennberg,  (ireff.  B.  H.  Scholia  in  Jerem,  (Upsala. 
{dmung  of  the  8th  century  (see  Lagarde,  ^n<f/(>r/a,  lSb2) ; 'n\.  Orer/,  B.J/. Scholia  in  Psa. riii^xl^xli^K Bres- 
!».  U»8-134);  Dionysius,  patriarch  of  Telmachar,  who,  lau,  1857,  ed.  K.  S.  F.Schroter);  id.  Scholia  in  Gen.xlix. 
perusing  the  works  of  Eiisebius,  Socrates,  and  John  of  /;  Fxod.xxxii-xxxiv ;  Judy.Vt'm  Zeitschrift  der  deutsch. 
Eph«su9,  wrote  annals  from  the  Creation  to  A.I>.  775,  tnorffetd.(reseUsch,Kx\yf49b»(\.;  ii\.  Scholia  on  Psa.  iri,ir. 
the  first  book  of  which  was  published  by  F.  Tulll)erg,  ri,  vii^  ix-xr,  xxiii,  liii  (together  with  bar-Hebneus's 
/^nyn't  Telmahhrensis  (Upsala,  1850),  lib.  i;  .John  of  preface  to  the  New  Test,  in  the  same  review,  xxix, 247- 
f^^t  (q.  v.),  author  of  four  books  on  the  resurrection  303) ;  id.  Greg,  B,  //.  Scholia  in  Jobi  i  (Breslau,  1858, 
of  the  body  (extant),  two  books  on  the  ecclesiastical  ed.  Bernstein);  Schwarz,  Gregorii  bar-Fbhraya  in 
«nd  celestial  hierarchies,  four  books  on  the  priesthood,  Frangelium  Johannis  Comment  a  rius.  F  Thesauro  Mys- 
«nd  a  liturgy  (see  Zingerle.  in  the  Tubiwfer  theolof/,  teriorum  fJesumptum,  edi<Kt  (Giitt.  1878);  Klamroth, 
<^ffa»ltt/*cAn^hl867,  p.  183-205;  1868,  p. 267-285 ;  Mo-  Gregorii  Almlfaragii  bar-Fbhraya  in  Actus  Aposto- 
"^ifieiUa  Syriaat  ex  Bo/n,  Collecta.  i^  \0b  sq.,  ami  OveT'  lorum  et  Fpisttilas  Cafholicas  Adnotationes^  Syrince 
beck, /oc.  ci/.  p.  409) :  Moses  bar-Cephas  (q.  v.),  author  (ibid.  1878).  He  was  also  not  only  distinguished  as 
ofaoommenrary  on  the  Paradise  (published  by  Masius  '  a  poet  and  grammarian,  but  combined  also  both  quali- 
iuaUtin  translation  at  Antwerp  in  1569);  l>esides,  he  ties  in  that  of  a  grammatical  poet.  His  short  gram- 
wrote  on  the  hexswneron,  an  ex|>osition  of  the  (^Id  and  mar  in  metre  was  pnblishe<i  by  Berthoau,  Gng.  B.  //. 
^fvTest.,  tracts  on  the  liturgy,  and  seven  homilies:  Gramm.  Lingmr  Syr.  in  Mftro  Fphrtetnto  ((iiitt.  1843), 
^^imii  Mosis  Baro^.S  Libri  Comment,  de  Paradiso  while  Martin  published  the  iFvrres  Grantmaticales 
»>(  Igwt.  I  Ait,  redd,  is  also  found  in  the  Bibl,  Patr.  (rAbonlfaradj  dit  bar-Z/elno'tts  (Paris,  1872,  2  vols.). 
/.K^dii,  xvii,  456;  Dionysius  bar-Calib  (d.  1171),  com-  Of  his  |>oem»,  Wolff  published  a  *Syjfciwfn  Carmimimpr. 
oetiutor;  of  his  commentaries  only  those  on  the  four  !  ed,  rert.  iU,  (Lips.  1834),  and  Lengerke,  Ab.  Cannm. 
^*^U  are  extant:  he  also  HTote  on  the  incarnation  '  Syrr.  aliquot  adhuc  inedita  ed.  rert.  ill,  (Konignberg, 
>Q*i  sacraments  (not  extant),  against  certain  heresies  1 886-38 V.  but  lately  they  have  been  published  by  A. 
W  extant),  and  an  oration  and  tracts  on  <»rdination,  ,  Scebabi,  Gregorii  iHir-Uebrofi  (Un-mina  Correcta,  ac  ab 
^hi«D,  and  confession  (extant);  John  of  Mardin  (d.  '  eof/^m  Lexicon  Adjnnctum  (Kom.  1877).  Sec  MoNO- 
^18^)  (see  the  BibL  Orient,  ii,  217  sq.) ;  Jacob  of  Mai-    imiysitks. 

[tritin,  author  of  a  dogmatical  work,  The  Book  of  3.  Afonothelitic  Writers. — The  only  writer  who  cer- 
^f'mireSf  mentioned  by  Assemani,  and  an  address  to  tainly  belonged  to  this  sect  was  Thomas  of  Haran, 
^b  as  are  to  be  ordained  (given  in  part  in  a  Latin  bishop  of  Kapharlab,  who  in  1089  sent  an  apol(»gy  of  the 
translation  by  T^enzinger  in  his  Bitus  Orientalium  in  monothelitic  doctrine  to  the  patriarch  John  of  Antiooh. 
•^</«imitfr(iiii^5rfcrafniR.  [Witrzburg,  1863],  ii,  106  sc|.)'  i  But  there  is  a  controversy  whether  the  patriarch  of 
^€  aeries  of  monophysitic  writers  is  closed  by  a  man  |  Antioch,  John  Maro,  was  a  Catholic,  monothelite,  or  a 
vho  surpassed  all  his  predecessors,  namely,  Gregory  ;  mystical  person,  and  whether  the  Maronites  were  al- 
.Uwlfaiaj  bar-Hebneus.  As  the  literature  given  under  ready  orthodox  before  the  crusades.  The  writings 
'^«n.ABiTLKARAj  (q.v.)  is  very  deficient,  and  has  of  which  go  under  his  name,  the  Metul  Kohunotha^  a 
^  greatly  increased,  we  give  it  here  by  way  of  supple-  treatise  on  the  priesthood,  and  a  commentary  on  the 
°)«t  As  a  hiatorifln,  Bu-Hebraus  proved  himself  in  i' liturg}',  are  not  his— the  former  belongs  to  John  of 
i>is  chronicle,  which  is  now  complete  in  the  edition  by  Dara,  the  latter  to  Dionysius  Imr-Calib.  But  there  is 
Abbelib  and  Lamy,  Gregorii  bar-Uebrcei  Chronicon  no  reason  to  deny  him  the  authorship  of  the  treatise 
^^tiattieum  quode  Codiot  Mtuei  Britannici  JJescrij)-  '  on  the  faith  of  the  Church  against  the  Monophysites 
^  Coi^mela  Opera  Edtderunt^  Lafiniiaie  Donarunt    and  Nestorians,  which  is  preserve* I  in  a  MS.  <lated  1392, 


^swXgftoiiihtfyK^  Thmhgicit,  Uistoricis,  Geographicis 
f^Anhmologieit  lUuttraruiU  (Louvaio,  1872, 1874,  1877, 


and  written  in  Syriac  with  an  Arabic  translation. 
III.  Translations.— 1\\e  translations  made  from  the 
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Greek  into  Syriac  are  very  namerous,  especially  of  the 
writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers.  The  Syrians  had 
both  epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians 
(see  Lagarde,  Clementi$  Romam  Recoffnitioms  Syriact 
[Lips.  1861];  id.  Clementina  [ibid.  1865];  Funk,  DU 
syriscke  U^rtetzung  der  Clemenabriefef  in  the  Theolog, 
Quartahchrifi,  1877,  p.  477 ;  and  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Brief t 
des  rOmischen  Clemens  und  ihre  ayrische  Uebersetzung^  in 
the  Zeitschrifi  fur  wiMensch,  TheoL  1877,  xx,  pt.  4). 
On  the  seven  epistles  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  see,  as  for 
the  controversy,  the  art,  Ignatius  op  Antiocu,  and 
add  Lipsius,  Ueber  das  Verhdltniss  der  3  syr.  Brief t 
des  Ignatius  zu  den  iibrv/eti  Recenss,  der  ignat,  Literatur 
(ibid.  18d9),  and  Merx,  Meletemata  Ignatiana  (Breslau, 
1861). 

A  somewhat  peculiar  work  is  the  Gnomology  men- 
tioned by  Origcn,  and  ascribed  to  Sixtus  I  (in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  2d  century),  published  in  Latin  by  Hil- 
lesemius  in  1574  and  by  Siber  in  1725.  Laganle  has 
published  it  in  the  Syriac  according  to  Nitrian  MS8.  in 
his  Analeda.  Very  important  also  are  the  contribu* 
tions  of  the  Syrian  Church  to  the  apologetic  literature 
of  the  2d  century'.  In  Cureton*s  Spicilegium  we  tind  an 
oration  of  Melito  of  Sardcs,  written  al)out  A.I>.  160  to 
Marc  Aurel,  in  which  he  tries  to  show  the  folly  of 
polytheism  and  seeks  to  gain  him  for  the  Christian 
faith.  A  German  translation  of  this  oration  was  made 
by  Wette,  in  the  T'ubinger  QuartaUchr\ft,  1862.  Besides 
this  oration,  Curcton  also  gives  some  fragments  from 
Melito*8  writings  on  the  body  and  soul,  on  the  cross  and 
faith.  In  the  same  Spicilegium  we  tind  another  apolo- 
getic work,  which  is  otherwise  mentioned  as  the  *' ora- 
tion to  the  Greeks"  by  Justin.  The  Syrian  text  as- 
cribes it  to  Ambrose,  a  Greek.  Fragments  of  a  Syrian 
translation  of  Irenceus  are  given  by  l*itra  in  the  Spicile- 
gium Solesmense  (Paris,  1852),  i,  8,  6. 

The  Nitrian  MSS.  also  contain  much  material  per- 
taining to  the  works  of  Hippolytus,  the  author  of  the 
Philosophumena,  Lagarde,  who  published  a  Greek  edi- 
tion of  Hippolytus  {Uippolyti  Romani  qua  ferunlur 
omnia  Grace  [Lips.  1858]),  has  collected  the  Syrian 
fragments  in  his  AnalectOy  p.  79-91 ;  and  in  his  Appen- 
dix ad  AnaUcta  sua  Syriaca  (ibid.  1858),  be  gives 
Arabic  fragments  of  Ilippolytus's  commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse.  As  for  the  Syriac  fragments,  they  contain 
an  extract  of  Hippolytus's  commentary  on  Daniel 
Chapters  viii  and  xi  he  refers  to  Persia,  Alexander,  and 
Antiochus  Epiphanes;  the  four  kingdoms  (ch.  ii  and 
vii)  are  the  Babylonian,  Persian,  Macedonian,  and  Ro- 
man; the  ten  horns  (ch.  vii)  he  refers  to  ten  kingdoms 
growing  out  of  the  Roman  empire,  three  of  which — 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Libya— will  be  annihilated  by  the 
antichrisL  Besides  the  commentary  on  Daniel,  these 
fragments  also  contain  a  scholium  on  the  authors,  di- 
vision, collection,  and  onler  of  the  Psalms,  fragments  of 
a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  also  fragments  of 
a  treatise  on  the  resurrection  (in  which  the  deacon 
Nicolaus  is  designated  as  the  author  of  the  Nicolaitans) 
addressed  to  the  empress  Mamma;a,  on  the  Passover,  the 
four  animals  by  Ezekiel,  and  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

In  Lagarde's  Reliquite  Juris  Ecchs,  Antiquissima 
Syriace  (Lips.  1856),  we  also  have  the  minutes  of  the 
Carthagenian  Synod  of  256,  together  with  Cyprian  s 
epistles  and  the  Epistola  Canonica  of  Peter  of  Alexan- 
dria in  the  Svrian  version,  while  the  Analtcta  bv  the 
same  author  contain  Syriac  writings  and  fragments  of 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus.  A  fragment  of  an  epistle  of 
pope  Felix  I  to  Maximus  of  Alexandria  is  contained  in 
Zingerle's  Monumenta  Syriaca,  This  much  for  the  ante- 
Nicene  period.  As  to  the  post-Nicene  period,  we  men- 
tion two  works  of  Harris  Cowper,  AnaUcta  Nicama 
(Lond.  1857),  fragments  relating  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  | 
and  Syriac  Miscellanies  ( ibid.  1861 ),  or  extracts  re-  j 
lating  to  the  first  and  second  general  councils,  and  va-  ■ 
rious  quotations.  In  these  two  works  we  have  Constan- 
tine's  invitatory  address  to  the  bishops  of  the  Nicene 


Council,  his  decree  against  Arius,  and  the  episcopal  sig- 
natures to  councils  of  the  4th  centur\% 

A  great  favorite  with  the  Syrian  translators  was 
Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  whose  ecclesiastical  history  is  pre- 
served for  the  greatest  part  in  London  and  St.  Peters- 
burg MSS.  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries.  Specimens  of 
the  Syriac  translation  were  given  by  Cureton  in  the 
Corpus  Ignatianumj  in  the  Spicilegium  and  AncietU 
DocumentSy  while  Wright  is  preparing  a  Syriac  edition^ 
who  also  edited  and  translated  in  the  Jour,  of  Sac, 
Lit,  July,  Oct.,  1866,  a  treatise  On  the  Stary  ascribed  U> 
Eusebius,  and  which  is  found  in  a  MS.  of  the  6th  cen- 
turj'.  The  Theophany  {^eo<pav€ia)y  long  lost,  was  dis- 
covered by  Tattam  in  a  Nitrian  monaster}*,  and  was 
edited,  under  the  title  Eusebius  on  the  Theophania  or 
Divine  Mardfestation  of  Jesus  Christy  by  Lee  (Lond. 
1842),  who  also  translated  the  same  into  English  (ibid.^ 
1843).  The  MS.  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
Lee  assigns  it  to  A.D.  411.  The  Theophania  has  the 
same  object  in  view  as  the  aTroiu^tc  iifayyfXucrfy  the 
DemoHstratio  Evangelica,  It  speaks  in  the  ^rst  boot 
of  the  Logos,  the  mediator  between  God  and  the  world,, 
and  the  prototype  of  the  divine  ideas  expressed  in  the 
Creation,  refuting  at  the  same  time  athebm,  polythe- 
ism, pantheism,  and  materialism.  The  second  book  treats^ 
of  the  fall  and  sin,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  divine  inter- 
vention for  the  conversion  and  sanctitication  of  man- 
kind; the  third  speaks  of  the  incarnation  of  the  divine 
Logos,  his  redeeming  death,  resurrection,  etc. ;  the fourt/t 
speaks  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  Christ  con- 
cerning the  extension  of  his  kingdom,  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Temple,  etc. ;  the  Jifih  book  refutes 
the  objections  made  to  Christ's  miracles  as  bouig  magi- 
cal humbug  or  invented  by  his  disciples. 

Of  greater  import  are  the  Festal  Letters  of  Athana- 
sius,  long  lost  in  the  Greek  original,  but  found  in  a 
Nitrian  MS.,  from  which  thev  were  edited  bv  Cureton 
in  1846,  who  also  published  an  English  translation  in 
1848;  another  English  translation  is  given  by  Buigess 
and  Williams  in  the  Library  of  the  Fathers  (Oxfonl, 
1854) ;  they  were  translated  into  German  and  annotated 
by  Larsow  (Leips.  1852),  while  the  original,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  is  given  by  Mai  in  the  A^ora  Patrum  Bibti- 
otheca  (Rom.  1853),  vi,  1-168. 

Besides  the  writers  already  mentioned,  we  must  name 
Titus,  bish<»p  of  Bostra,  who  wrote  four  books  against 
the  Manichteans,  imperfect  in  the  Greek,  but  complete 
in  the  Syriac  translation,  and  edited  by  Lagarde,  Titi 
Bostreni  contra  Alanichaos  Libri  IV  Syriace  (Berl. 
1859) ;  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  whose  commentary  on  Luke 
has  been  edited  by  Payne  Smith,  S,  Cyrilli  A  lex,  A  r- 
chiep,  Commentarii  in  Luces  EmingeUum  (Oxford,  1858). 
Of  the  translations  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Chrysostom 
only  a  few  fragments  have  been  published  (see  Zin- 
gerle,  Monumenta  Syriacay  i,  111,  117).  The  Phyriolo. 
gusy  erroneously  ascribed  to  Basil,  was  published  (1795) 
by  Tyschen,  Physiologus  SyruSy  seu  Hist,  Anim€ilium 
xxxii  in  Saaa  Scriptura  Memoratorum,  A  part  of 
the  Paradisey  an  account  of  the  acts  and  discourses  of 
the  m(Mit  eminent  Egyptian  monks,  erroneously  ascribed 
to  Palladius  and  Jerome,  has  been  published  by  Diet- 
rich, Codd,  Syriacorum  SpeciminOy  qua  ad  Illustrandam 
IJogmatis  de  Cana  Sacray  nee  non  Scriptura  Syr,  Histo^ 
riamjacerent  (Marburg,  1855). 

After  the  5tti  century  the  translations  from  Greek 
Church  fathers  gradually  cease,  because  the  Syrians 
from  that  time  on  either  belong  to  the  Nestoriaiis  or 
Monophysites.  The  Nestorians  translated  the  writings 
of  Diodorus  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  for  excer|>ts 
from  their  writings  (see  Lagarde,  A  nalecta)y  while  The- 
odore's commentary  on  Genesis  has  lately  been  publish- 
ed by  Sachau,  Thtodori  MopsuestetU  Fragmenta  Syri- 
acay etiidit  atqne  in  Lat,  semi,  vertit  (Lips.  1869) ;  the 
Monophysites  translated  Sevenis's  writings,  whose  hom- 
ilies were  translated  at  the  same  time  by  Paul  of  Cal- 
linicuro,  and  later  by  Jacob  of  Edessa.  Four  visitation 
discourses  of  Severus  are  translated  into  Latin  from  the 
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sacrament  of  "extreme  unction"  has  graduaUy  disap- 
peared among  the  Nestorians,  although  there  is  no 
<ioubt  that  it  existed  at  an  early  time,  as  may  be  seen 
from  several  allusions  made  to  it  by  Ephrcm  (see  also 
Cod,  Vat.  Syr,  119,  p.  127-128).  the  Jacobitic  Ordo 
Latnpadis  (as  this  sacrament  is  called  by  the  Western 
Syrians),  Denzinger  gives  after  Trombellii  Tractahu 
III  de  Exfrema  Unctione  (Bologna,  1776).  In  conclu- 
sion, we  only  add  that  the  extensive  Nestorian  ritual 
for  the  burial  of  a  priest  is  given  in  English  by  Bad- 
ger {he,  ciU  ii,  p.  282  sq.),  and  in  the  Officium  Defunc- 
4oruin,  ad  Usum  Maronitarum  Gregorii  XI fl  Impensa 
ChaUlaicis  Characteribus  Impressum  (Rom.  1585),  we 
find  the  ritual  for  the  dead,  both  clerical  and  lay. 

VI.  The  Breviary, — On  this  subject  see,  besides  the 
breviaries.  Badger  {loc.  cif.  ii,  16-25),  Dietrich  (Com- 
mentatio  de  Psalterii  Um  Pubfiro  et  Didsione  in  Ec- 
<l€»ia  Syriaca  [Marburg,  1862]),  and  the  art.  Brev- 
iary in  this  Oycloiwwiia,  The  Nestorian  office  in  its 
present  form  may  be  traced  baclc  to  the  5th  century. 
As  early  as  the  5th  century  Theodul  wrote  on  the  mode 
of  the  recitation  of  the  psalms  in  the  office  (q.  v.). 
Narses  wrote  proclamations  and  hymns  for  the  same, 
and  Micha  and  Abraham  of  Bethrabban  treat  of  the 
Kathi$mata  (q.  v.)  of  the  noctum.  In  the  6th  century, 
Marabba  instituted  antiphons  (canons)  for  all  psalms, 
while  Babffius  arranged  the  hymns  for  the  days  of  the 
saints  and  other  festivals.  In  the  7th  century,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Thomas  Margensis,  the  Pro- 
prium  de  Tempore  (chudra)  was  arranged  by  Jesujab  of 
Adiabene,  which  occasionally  was  altered  by  the  inser- 
tion of  new  prayers  and  hymns,  until  it  received  its 
iinal  revision  about  1250  in  the  monastery  of  Deir 
Kllnitha  at  MosiM. 

For  better  imderstanding,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
<livii(ion  of  the  Psalter  among  the  Nestorians,  which 
almost  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Greek  Church.  The 
book  of  Psalms  is  divided  into  twenty  huUalas,  to  which 
is  added  as  the  twenty-tirst  the  song  of  Exod.  xvi  and 
Deut.  xxxii.  The  huUalas  are  again  subdivided  into 
lifiy-aeven  (inclusive  of  Exod.  xvi  and  Deut.  xxxii, 
sixty)  marmithas.  Each  marmitha  is  preceded  by  a 
prayer  and  succeeded  by  the  Gloria  Patri,  Each  psalm 
has  an  antiphon  (canon)  after  the  first  verse,  which 
serves  very  often  to  impress  the  whole  with  a  specific 
Christian  character.  The  psalms  thus  arranged  were 
printed  at  Mosiil  in  1866  and  twice  at  Rome,  Psalterium 
Chatdaicum  in  Usum  yntionis  Chald,  editnm  (1842), 
and  Brtriarium  f'halti.  in  Usum  Nat,  Chald,  a  Jos, 
G Uriel,  secumlo  editnm  (1865).  As  it  is  not  the  object 
of  this  article  to  give  a  description  of  the  breviary,  we 
here  mention  only,  for  such  as  are  intcrestecl,  Dietrich, 
M orffenffehete  der  alten  Kirche  des  Orients  fiir  die  Fest- 
zeiten  (Leips.  1864>;  Takhsa  de  teshmeshatha  itanjatha 
de  jaumiitha  shechime  re  da  star  re  methida  Kethaba 
dahlam  vadebaihar  (MosAU  1866);  Schunfclder,  in  the 
Tiibinffer  Qnartalschrijf,  1866,  p.  179  w\. 

The  Western  Svriac  or  Jacobitic  office,  with  which 
the  Mnronitic  corresponds  for  the  greater  part,  is  distin- 
guished not  only  from  the  Eastern  Syriac.  but  also  from 
all  others  in  not  having  the  psalms  as  its  main  sub- 
stance. The  Jacobitic  office  is  found  in  Breriarium 
Feriale  Syriacum  SS,  Kphrcsmi  et  Jacobi  Syrorum 
jurta  Ritnm  ejusdem  Nationis,  quod  incipit  a  Ueria  II 
usque  ad  Sabbatum  indusire;  additis  rariis  I/ymnis 
ac  Beuedictiotiibus,  Ab  Athan,  Saphar  Episcopo  Mar- 
din  (Rom.  1696).  The  Sunday  office  may  be  found  in 
Officium  Fei'iale  juxta  Ritum  Ecclesm  Syrorum  (ibid. 
1851).  The  office  for  the  Passion  week  was  published 
by  Clodins  from  a  Leipsic  MS.  in  1720,  Liturgia  Syri- 
ac(B  SeptimuTuv  Passionis  Dom,  N,  I,  Chr.  excerptum 
€  Cod,  MS.  Biblioth,     Lips,  e.d,  ac  notis  illustr. 

The  Maronitic  festival  office  is  found  in  Officia  Sane- 
torumjuxta  Ritum  EcdesitK  Maronitarum  (Rom.  1666, 
2  vols,  fol.),  and  in  Breriarium  Syriacum,  Officium  Fe- 
ruile  juxt.  Rit,  Eccl,  Syr,  Maron,  Imwcentii  X  Pont, 
Max,  Jussu  Editumf  Detmo  Typis  Excusum  (5th  ed. 


ibid.  1863),  with  an  appendix  containing  the  Officium 
De/uttctorum  and  other  prayers.  An  edition  of  the  of- 
fice was  published  on  Mount  Lebanon  in  1855,  Be  shem 
abba  ra  bera  va  ructia  de  Kud»ha  alaka  sharira  t<tbei- 
nan  shfchimetha  akh  ejada  de  it  a  de  Maronaje, 

It  may  not  be  out  of  order  to  speak  here  of  the  Syrian 
Church  lectionary.  The  MSS.  of  the  Syriac  New  Test, 
are  strangers  to  the  modem  division  of  the  books  into 
chapters  and  verses,  instead  of  which  they  divide  the 
several  books  (except  the  Apocalypse)  into  reading-les- 
sons of  different  lengths,  but  averaging  about  fifteen 
of  our  verses.  Thus  the  first  lesson  (Matt,  i,  1-17)  is 
for  the  Sunday  before  Christmas;  the  second  (ver.  18- 
25)  is  entitled  the  revelation  to  Joseph ;  the  third  (U, 
1-12),  vespers  of  Christmas;  the  fourth  (ver.  13-18), 
matins  of  slaughter  of  the  infants,  etc  The  four  Gos- 
pels contain  248  lessons,  of  which  seven  are  unappro- 
priated or  ser\'e  for  any  day,  and  the  remaining  241 
serve  for  252  different  occasions.  The  Acts  and  the 
Epistles  (which  are  collectively  called  the  Apostles)  con- 
tain 242  lessons,  of  which  twenty  are  unappropriated, 
and  the  remaining  222  serve  for  241  occasions.  On 
most  of  the  occasions  there  was  one  lesson  appointed 
from  the  Gospels,  and  one  also  from  the  Apostles.  A 
tabular  view  of  these  lessons  is  given  in  the  first  appen- 
dix to  Murdock's  Xew  Test,  from  the  Syriac  Peshito  ver- 
sion (N.  Y.  1869). 

VII.  //yTuno^)^.— According  to  Hahn,  the  first  h\'m- 
nologist  of  the  Syrians  was  the  celebrated  Gnostic  Bar- 
desanes,  who  flourished  in  the  seopnd  half  of  the  2d 
century.  In  this  he  is  in  some  degree  supported  by 
Ephrem  in  his  Fifiy-third  Homily  against  Heretics  (ii, 
553),  where,  although  he  does  not  actually  assert  that 
Bardesanes  was  the  inventor  of  measures,  yet  he  speaks 
of  him  in  terms  which  show  that  he  not  only  wrote 
hymns,  but  also  imply  that  at  least  he  revived  and 
brought  into  fashion  a  taste  for  hymnology : 

"  For  these  things  Bardesanes 
Uttered  iu  his  wriliugs. 
He  composed  odes, 
And  miuglcd  them  with  mtisic; 
He  harmonized  psalms 
And  introduced  niensares — 
Bv  metiBures  and  balances 
lie  divided  womIb. 
He  thus  concealed  for  the  simple 
The  bitter  with  the  sweet : 
For  the  sickly  do  not  prefer 
Food  which  is  wholesome. 
He  sought  to  imitate  David, 
To  adorn  him»ie)f  with  his  beauty 
So  that  he  might  be  praitted  by  the  likeness. 
He  therefore  set  in  order 
Ptiiilms  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
But  he  deserted  tlie  truth  of'^David, 
And  ouly  imitated  his  numbers.*' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  of  the  hymns  of  Bardesanes — 
which,  it  appears,  in  consequence  of  their  high  poetic 
merit,  exercised  an  extensive  influence  over  the  relig- 
ious opinions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  gave  so 
much  strength  and  popularity'  to  his  (rnostic  errors—a 
very  few  fragments  only  remain.  These  fragmenta  are 
to  be  found  scattered  through  the  works  of  Ephrem. 
For  Bardesanes.  see  the  excellent  monograph  by  Hahn, 
Bardesanus  (Unostictis  Syrorum  Primus  llymnologus 
(Lips.  1819),  wlio  makers  the  following  beautiful  ns 
mark:  "Gnosticism  itself  is  poetry;  it  is  not  therefore 
wonderful  that  among  it^  votaries  true  poets  should 
have  been  found.  Tertullian  mentions  the  psalms  of 
Valentinus;  and  Marcus,  his  disciple,  a  contemix>rary 
of  Bardesanes.  inculcated  his  Gnosticism  in  a  song, 
in  which  he  introduced  the  Jilons  conversing"  (loc  cif, 
p.  2«). 

Harmonius,  the  son  of  Bardesanes,  stands  next  in  the 
history  of  this  subject,  both  chronologically  and  for  hi8« 
successfid  cultivation  of  sacred  poetr}'.  lie  was  edu- 
cated in  the  language  and  wisdom  of  Greece,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  he  would  make  his  knowledge 
of  the  exquisite  metrical  compositions  of  that  literature 
bear  on  the  improvement  of  his  own.    This  is  said  on 
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the  presumption  that  the  accounts  of  the  eccleaiastical 
hUtorians  8(»zoroen  anil  Theodurct  arc  cmlible.  The 
ibrmer  »tiiteft,  in  his  /.(/e  of  Kphreniy  lib.  iii,  c.  IH, 
Chat  **  Hamiuoius,  the  son  of  Banlesanes,  having  been 
"well  educated  in  Grecian  literature,  was  the  first  who 
.  «uhjecte«l  his  native  language  to  metres  and  musical 

Jaws    (^TTpitTOV  flfTpOl^  Kai    VOflOtJQ  fLOVrnKOlQ   HfV  TCI' 

Totov  ^wi'ijv  inrayayi^v),  and  adapted  it  to  choirs  of 
:Aingent,  as  the  Syrians  now  commonly  chant — not,  in- 
-^eed,  using  the  writings  of  Ilarmonius,  but  his  num- 
■\»Tii  (rucc  lAikitfi) ;  for,  not  being  altogether  free  from 
liis  father's  heresy  and  the  things  which  the  Grecian 
^hilueo|)her8  boasted  of  concerning  the  soul,  the  body, 
-.sand  regeneration  (iraXiyyeveoiacjt  having  set  these  to 
«Dusic  he  mixed  them  with  his  own  writings."     The 
-^lotice  of  Theodoret  is  yet  noore  brief.     He  says  (lib.  iv, 
■^c  29) :  "  And  since  Harmonius,  the  son  of  Itardcsanes, 
liad  formerly  composed  certain  songs,  and,  mingling  his 
ampiety  with  the  sweetness  of  music,  enticed  his  hear- 
'-^rs  and  allured  them  to  destruction,  having  taken  from 
^im  metrical  harmony  {rfiv  dpfioviav  tov  ftiXovc)» 
^phrem  mixed  godliness  with  it,"  etc     This  state- 
^ment  is  not  confirmed  by  Ephrem,  who  attributes  to 
^^he  father  what  the  Greek  historians  ascribe  to  the  son. 
Habn  admits,  without  any  expressed  hesitation,  the 
^"f^stimony  of  the  (xreek  historians,  their  mistake  as  to 
<be  invention  of  the  metres  excepted,  and  ingeniously 
fnces  to  Harmonius  certain  features  of  the  Syriac  poetry 
{^Cfber  den  Gesawf  in  der  tyrUchen  Kirche,  p.  61).     As- 
^mani,  in  his  BMwtheca  Orientcdisj  i,  61,  makes  an  in- 
^dental  allusion  to  Harmonius,  intimating  that  in  the 
i^ter  transcriptions  of  Syriac  literature  his  name  and 
influence  were  acknowledged,  since  both  he  and  his  fa- 
ther, Bardesanes,  are  mentioned  in  MSS.  as  the  inven- 
toi>»  of  metres. 

l-'ntil  we  come  to  Kphrem,  there  is  one  more  name 
vhieh  has  historical  or  traditionary  importance  in  Syr- 
iao  metrical  literature — that  is  Balaeus,  or  more  proper- 
ly Halai,  who,  as  Hahn  says  (^Bardestmuif  p. 47),  "gave 
his  name  to  the  pentasyllable  metre,  because  the  ortho- 
dox Syrians  enteruincd  a  horror  of  Bardesanes."     Be- 
fore Kphrem,  according  to  the  catalogue  of  Ebedjesn, 
Uvc«d  Simeon,  bishop  of  Seleucia,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom about  the  vear  296.     Two  of  Iris  hvmns  are,  ac- 
cording  to  Assemani,  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  offices 
of  the  Chaldeans.     The  greatest  of  all  hymn- writers 
-whtMio  works  are  extant,  aud  whose  hymns  have  been 
translated  into  German  as  well  as  into  English  (see 
Burge«i«,  Metrical  ilymni  and  Homilies  [Lond.  1853]), 
^M  Ephrem  Syms  (q.  v.)     Besides  these  writers,  the 
f<4Wing  arc  mentioned  by  Ebedjesu :  Paulona,  a  dis- 
^M>le  of  Ephrem;    Marutha,  bishop  of  Maiphercata; 
^vws  of  Edessa,  sumamed  '*  the  harp  of  the  spirit," 
^ho  lued  the  hexas>'llabic  metre;  Jacob  of  E<lessa; 
lUlii  btr-Nisibone,  about  A.D.  720;  Jacob,  bishop  of 
<-'h«latia.  alxHit  A.D.  740 ;  Shalita,  bishop  of  Kashana, 
Jl^t  A.D.  740;  SaliU  of  MesopoUmia,  about  A.D. 
''^1;  Chabib-Jesu  bar -Nun  of  Bethabara,  about  A.I). 
^;  J<nojahab  bar-Malkun  of  Nisibis,  about  A.D.  1222; 
^i^niiiiia  bar-Kardachi;  George  Varda,  about  1538; 
Himeoo,  bishop  of  Amiola,  about  1616;   and  Gabriel 
Hesn*. 

^'in.  Literature. — Assemani,  Bibiiotheca  Orient,  Cle- 
Wflrfiw-ra/u".  (Rom.  1719-28,  8  vols.;  abridg.  ed.  by 
Pftriflbr,  Erlangen,  1776,  2  vols.);  Assemani  [S.  E.  and 
J.S.].  BMotheca  Apostol,  Vatic,  Codir^  MUS,  CataL 
(^  1785  sq.) ;  Mai,  CataL  Codd,  BibL  Vatic,  A  rah, 
^^  v'm  ejus  partis  Bebr,  et  Syriaci  quam  A  ssemani  in 
^nn  sua  prtttermisenmt  (ibid.  1831) ;  Rosen,  CataL 
Codd.  MSS,  OrientaiiwH  qui  in  Museo  Britannico  as- 
'f^^^ctitur  (Lond.  1838  sq.) ;  Wiseman,  Bora  Syriacfe 
(fioin.1829);  Wenrich,  De  Auctomm  Grac,  Versvm- 
«&w  d  CommeniarOs  Syriacis  (Lips.  1842).  Besides 
Um  wofks  already  mentioned  in  thtB  article,  see  the 
*tKle  '^Syrische  Sprache  a.  Literatur"  in  the  Hegens- 
^tryr  Al^ltmeme  ReaUEncyldap,;  Etheridge,  The  Syr- 
•«  Ckarckss  and  Gospels  (Lond.  1846) ;  Bickell,  "  Sy- 
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rischcs  flir  deutsche  Theologen"  in  the  Liter,  ITand* 
wtiser.  No.  77,  78.  79,  80,  82,  86,  88,  91,  92;  i<!.  Conspec- 
tus Rei  Syrorum  Literari<e  A  dditis  Xittut  Bihlioffrnphicis 
et  Krcerptis  Anecdotis  (Mtlnster,  1871);  Hermann,  Bi- 
bliotheca  Orietitalis  et  Lintpiuftica  (Halle,  1870);  and 
Friedcrici,  BiUiotheca  Orientalis  (Lond.  1876,  1877, 
1878).     (a  P.) 

Syriac  Liturgy.  See  James,  St.,  Lititrgy  ok  ; 
Sykiac  Litkkatl'kk. 

83rriao  Versions.  The  following  account  of  the 
translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  ancient  Syr- 
iac language  is  sufficiently  copious  on  the  general  sub- 
ject.    See  Vkrsions. 

1.  The  Old  Testament, — There  are  two  Svriac  transla- 
tions  of  this  part  of  the  Bible,  one  made  <lirectly  from 
the  original,  and  the  other  from  an  ancient  Greek  ver- 
sion. 

A.  From  the  //ebreir. — 1.  N^ame, — In  the  earlv  times 

m 

of  Svrian  Christianitv  there  was  exociito<l  a  version  of 
the  Old  Test,  from  the  original  Hebrew,  the  use  of 
which  roust  have  been  as  widely  extended  as  was  the 
Christian  profemion  among  that  people.  Ephrem  the 
Syrian,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century,  gives  abun- 
dant proof  of  its  use  in  general  by  his  countrymen. 
When  he  calls  it "  our  version,"  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
in  opposition  to  any  other  Syriac  translation  (for  no 
other  can  be  proved  to  have  then  existed),  but  in  con- 
trast with  the  original  Hebrew  text,  or  with  those  in 
other  languages  (Ephrem,  Opera  Syr,  i,  380,  on  1  Sam. 
xxiv,  4).  At  a  later  period  this  Syriac  translation  was 
dttignated  PeshitOj  a  term  in  Syriac  which  signifies 
simple  or  single^  and  which  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
been  applied  to  this  version  to  mark  its  freedom  from 
glosses  and  allegorical  modes  of  interpretation  (Hiiver- 
nick,  Einleit,  I,  ii,  90).  It  is  probable  that  this  name  was 
applied  to  the  version  after  another  had  been  formed 
from  the  Ilexaplar  (xreek  text.  (See  below.)  In  the 
translation  made  from  Origen^s  revision  of  the  Sept., 
the  critical  marks  introduced  by  him  were  retained,  and 
thus  every  page  and  everj'  part  was  marked  with  aster- 
isks and  obeli,  from  which  the  translation  from  the  He- 
brew was  free.  It  might,  therefore,  be  but  natural  for 
a  bare  text  to  Xie  thus  designated,  in  contrast  with  the 
marks  and  the  citations  of  the  different  (vreek  transla- 
tors found  in  the  version  from  the  Hexaplar  (ireek. 

2.  Date, — This  translation  from  the  Hebrew  has  al- 
wavs  been  the  ecclesiastical  version  of  the  Svrians; 
and  when  it  is  remembered  how  in  the  5th  century 
dissensions  and  divisions  were  introduced  into  the  Syr- 
ian churches,  and  how  from  that  time  the  Monophy- 
sites  and  those  termed  Nestorians  have  been  in  a  state 
of  unhealed  opposition,  it  shows  not  only  the  antiquity 
of  this  version,  but  also  the  deep  and  abiding  hold 
which  it  mast  have  taken  on  the  mind  of  the  people, 
that  this  version  was  firmly  held  fast  by  both  of  these 
opposed  parties,  as  well  as  by  those  who  adhere  to  the 
(ireek  Church,  and  by  the  Maronites.  Its  existence 
and  use  prior  to  their  divisions  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
Ephrem  alone.  But  how  much  older  it  is  than  that 
deacon  of  Edessa  we  have  no  evidence.  From  Bar-IIe- 
brteus  (in  the  13th  century)  we  learn  that  there  were 
three  opinions  as  to  its  age :  some  saying  that  the  ver- 
sion was  made  in  the  reigns  of  Solomon  and  Hiram; 
some  that  it  was  translate<l  by  Asa,  the  priest  who  was 
sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  Samaria ;  and  some  that 
the  version  was  made  in  the  days  of  Addai  the  apostle 
and  of  Abgarus,  king  of  Osrhoene  (at  which  time,  he 
adds,  the  Simple  version  of  the  New  TckL  was  also 
made)  (Wiseman,  Horn  Syriaca^  p.  90).  The  first  of 
these  opinions,  of  course,  implies  that  the  books  written 
before  that  time  were  tlien  translated ;  indeed,  a  limi- 
tation of  somewhat  the  same  kind  would  apply  to  the 
second.  The  gniund  of  the  first  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  the  belief  that  the  Tyrian  king  was  a  convert  to 
the  profession  of  the  tnie  and  reveale<l  faith  held  by 
the  Israelites;  and  that  the  {KMsession  of  Holy  Scripture 
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in  the  Syriac  tongue  (which  they  identified  with  his 
own)  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  adoption  of 
the  true  belief:  this  opinion  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  held  by  some  of  the  Syrians  in  the  9th  century. 
The  second  opinion  (which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  cited  from  any  Syriac  writer  prior  to  Bar-Hebras 
us)  seems  to  have  some  connection  with  the  formation 
of  the  Samaritan  version  of  the  Pentateuch.  As  that 
version  is  in  an  Aramaean  dialect,  any  one  who  sup- 
posed that  it  was  made  immediately  after  the  mission 
of  the  priest  from  Assyria  might  say  that  it  was  then 
first  that  an  Aramsean  translation  was  executed ;  and 
this  might  afterwards,  in  a  sort  of  indefinite  manner, 
have  been  connected  with  what  the  Syrians  themselves 
used.  James  of  Edessa  (in  the  latter  half  of  the  7th 
century)  had  held  the  third  of  the  opinions  mentioneil 
by  Bar-Ilebraeus,  who  cites  him  in  support  of  it,  and 
accords  with  it. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  any  part  of  the  Syriac 
version  is  older  than  the  advent  of  our  Lord,  those 
who  placed  it  under  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa,  seem  to 
have  argued  on  the  theory  that  the  Syrian  people 
then  received  Christianity;  and  thus  they  supposed 
that  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  a  necessar}'  accom- 
paniment of  such  conversion.  All  that  the  account 
shows  clearly  is,  then,  that  it  was  believed  to  belong  to 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Christian  faith  among  them : 
an  opinion  with  which  all  that  we  know  on  the  subject 
accords  well  Thus  Ephrem,  in  the  4th  century,  not 
only  shows  that  it  was  then  current,  but  also  gives  the 
impression  that  this  had  even  then  been  long  the  case. 
For  in  his  commentaries  he  gives  explanations  of  terms 
which  were  even  then  obscure.  This  might  have  been 
from  age:  if  so,  the  version  was  made  comparatively 
long  before  his  days;  or  it  might  be  from  its  having 
been  in  a  dialect  different  from  that  to  which  he  was  ac- 
customed at  Exlessa.  In  this  case,  then,  the  translation 
was  made  in  some  other  part  of  Syria;  which  would 
hardly  have  been  done  unless  Christianity  had  at  such 
a  time  been  more  <liffused  there  than  it  was  at  Edessa. 
The  dialect  of  that  city  is  stated  to  have  been  the  purest 
Syriac  ;  if,  then,  the  version  was  made  for  that  place,  it 
would  no  doubt  have  been  a  monument  of  such  purer 
dialect  Probably  the  origin  of  the  Old  Syriac  version 
is  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Old  Latin  [see  Vul- 
gate] ;  and  it  probably  differed  as  much  from  the  pol- 
ished language  of  Edessa  as  did  the  Old  Latin,  made  in 
the  African  province,  from  the  contemporary  writers  of 
Rome,  such  as  Tacitus.  Even  though  the  traces  of  the 
origin  of  this  version  of  the  Old  Test,  be  but  few,  yet  it 
is  of  im|K>rtauce  that  they  should  be  marked ;  for  the 
Old  Syriac  has  the  peculiar  value  of  being  the  first  ver- 
sion  from  the  Hebrew  original  made  for  Christian  use, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  translation  of  the  kind  before  that 
of  Jerome  which  was  made  subsequently  to  the  time 
when  Ephrem  wrote.  This  Syriac  commentator  may 
have  termed  it  "  our  version'*  in  contrast  with  all  others 
then  current  (for  the  Targums  were  hardly  versions), 
which  were  merely  reflections  of  the  Greek  and  not  of 
the  Hebrew  original 

3.  Origin, — The  proof  that  this  version  was  made 
from  the  Hebrew  is  twofold :  we  have  the  direct  state- 
ments of  Ephrem,  who  compares  it  in  places  with  the 
Hebrew,  and  speaks  of  this  origin  as  a  fact ;  and  who 
is  confirmed  (if  that  were  needful)  by  later  Syrian 
writers;  we  find  the  same  thing  evident  from  the  in- 
ternal examination  of  the  version  itself.  Whatever  in- 
ternal change  or  revision  it  may  have  received,  the  He- 
brew groundwork  of  the  translation  is  unmistakable. 
Such  indications  of  revision  must  be  afterwards  briefly 
specified. 

From  Ephrem  having  mentioned  troMlators  of  this 
version,  it  has  been  concluded  that  it  was  the  work  of 
several:  a  thing  probable  enough  in  itself,  but  which 
could  hardly  be  proved  from  the  occurrence  of  a  casual 
phrase,  nor  yet  from  variations  in  the  rendering  of  the 
same  Hebrew  word;  such  variations  being  found  in  al- 


most all  translations,  even  when  made  by  one  person — 
that  of  Jerome,  for  instance;  and  which  it  would  be  al- 
most impossible  to  avoid,  especially  before  the  time 
when  concordances  and  lexicons  were  at  hand.  Varia- 
tions in  general  phraseolng}'  give  a  far  surer  ground  for 
supposing  several  translators. 

It  has  been  much  discussed  whether  this  translation 
were  a  Jewish  or  a  Christian  work.  Some,  who  have- 
maintained  that  the  translator  was  a  Jew,  have  argued 
from  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  his  moile  of  render- 
ing. But  these  considerations  prove  nothing.  Indeed* 
it  might  well  be  doubted  if  in  that  age  a  Jew  would 
have  formed  anything  except  a  Chaldee  Targum ;  and 
thus  diffuseness  of  paraphrase  might  be  expected  in- 
stead of  closeness  of  translation.  There  need  be  no  rea- 
sonable objection  made  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  Chris- 
tian work.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that,  before 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  Syria,  the  version  could 
have  been  needed. 

4.  History. — The  first  printetl  edition  of  this  version 
was  that  which  appeared  in  the  Paris  Polyglot  of  Le  Jay 
in  1645 ;  it  is  said  that  the  editor,  Gabriel  Sionita,  a  Ma- 
ronite,  had  only  an  imperfect  MS.,  and  that,  besides  er- 
rors, it  was  defective  as  to  whole  passages,  and  even  as 
to  entire  books.  This  last  charge  seems  to  be  so  made 
as  if  it  were  to  imply  that  books  were  omitted  besides 
those  of  the  Apocrypha,  a  part  which  Sionita  confesse<l- 
ly  had  not.  He  is  stated  to  have  supplied  the  defi- 
ciencies by  translating  uito  Syriac  from  the  Vulgat«. 
It  can  hardly  be  supposed  but  that  there  is  some  exag- 
geration in  these  statements*  Sionita  may  have  filled 
up  occasional  hiatus  in  his  MS. ;  but  it  requires  very 
definite  examination  before  we  can  fullv  credit  that  he 
thus  supplied  whole  books.  It  seems  needful  to  believe 
that  the  defective  books  were  simply  those  In  the  Apoc- 
rypha, which  he  did  not  supply.  The  result,  however, 
is,  that  the  Paris  edition  is  but  an  infirm  groundwork 
for  our  speaking  with  confidence  of  the  text  of  tliis  ver- 
sion. 

In  Walton's  Polyglot,  1657,  the  Paris  text  is  reprint- 
ed, but  with  the  addition  of  the  apocryphal  books  which 
had  been  wanting.  It  was  generally  said  that  Walton 
had  done  much  to  amend  the  texts  upon  MS.  author- 
ity j  but  the  late  Prof.  Lee  denies  this,  stating  that "  the 
only  addition  made  by  Walton  was  some  a|)ocr\-phal 
books."  From  Walton*s  Polyglot,  Kirsch,  in  1787,  pub- 
lished a  separate  edition  of  the  Pentateuch.  Of  the 
Syriac  Psalter  there  have  been  many  editions.  The 
first  of  these,  as  mentioned  by  Eichhom,  appeared  in 
1610;  it  has  by  the  side  an  Arabic  version.  In  1625 
there  were  two  editions;  the  one  at  Paris  edited  by  Ga- 
j  briel  Sionita,  and  one  at  Leyden  by  Erpcnius  from  two 
I  MSS.  These  have  since  been  repeated;  but  anterior  to 
them  all,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  seven  penitential 
Psalms  appeared  at  Rome  in  1584.  An  English  Trans^ 
latum  of  the  Psalms  of  David  was  made  from  the  Pe- 
shito  by  A.  Oliver  (Bost.  1861). 

In  the  punctuation  given  in  the  Polyglots,  a  system 
was  introduced  which  was  in  part  a  peculiarity  of  Ga- 
briel Sionita  himself.  This  has  to  he  borne  in  mind  by 
those  who  use  either  the  Paris  Polyglot  or  that  of  Wal- 
ton ;  for  in  many  words  there  is  a  redundancy  of  vow- 
els, and  the  form  of  some  is  thus  exceedingly  changed. 

When  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  pro|>osed 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  to  issue  the  Syriac  Old  Teat. 
for  the  first  time  in  a  separate  volume,  the  late  Prof. 
I..ee  was  employed  to  make  such  editorial  preparations 
as  could  be  connected  with  a  mere  revision  of  the  text, 
without  any  specification  of  the  authorities.  Dr.  \a^ 
collated  for  the  purpose  six  Syriac  MSS.  of  the  Old 
Test,  in  general,  and  a  very  ancient  copy  of  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  he  also  used  in  part  the  commentaries  of  Ephrem 
and  of  Bar-Hebranis  (see  the  Class,  Jounuil,  1821,  p. 
245  sq.).  From  these  various  sources  he  constructed 
his  text,  with  the  aid  of  that  found  already  in  the  Pol- 
yglots. Of  course  the  corrections  depended  on  the  edi- 
tor's own  judgment;  and  the  want  of  a  specification  of 
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be  found,  if  the  subject  could  be  fully  investigated,  that 
there  were  in  the  hands  of  different  parties  copies  in 
which  the  ordinary  accidents  of  transcription  had  in- 
troduced variations. 

The  Karkaphetman  recension  mentioned  by  Bar-He- 
brseus  was  only  known  by  name  prior  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  Wiseman ;  it  is  found  in  two  MSS.  in  the  Vat- 
ican. In  this  recension  Job  comes  before  Samuel ;  and 
immediately  after  Isaiah  the  minor  prophets.  The 
IVoverbs  succeed  DanieL  The  arrangement  in  the 
New  Test,  is  quite  as  singular.  It  begins  with  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  ends  with  the  four  (ilos()eI.s; 
while  the  epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  John  come  be- 
fore the  fourteen  letters  of  Paul.  This  recension  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Monophysites.  According  to  Assema- 
ni  and  Wiseman,  the  name  signifies  mountainous^  be- 
cause it  originated  with  those  living  about  Mount  Sa* 
gara,  where  there  was  a  monastery  of  Jacobite  Syrians, 
or  simply  because  it  was  used  by  them.  There  is  a  pe- 
culiarity in  the  punctuation  introduced  by  a  leaning 
towards  the  Greek;  but  it  is,  as  to  its  substance,  the 
Peshito  version. 

B.  The  Striae  Vernon/rom  the  Hexaplar  Greek  Text, 
— 1.  Otiffin  and  Character. — The  only  Syriac  version  of 
the  Old  Test,  up  to  the  6th  century  was  apparently  the 
Peshito  as  above.  The  Hrst  definite  intimation  of  a 
portion  of  the  Old  Test  translated  from  the  Greek  is 
through  Moses  Aghelaeus.  This  Syriac  writer  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century.  He  made  a  transla- 
tion of  the  GUiphyra  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  from  Greek 
into  Syriac ;  and,  in  the  prefixed  epistle,  he  speaks  of 
the  versions  of  the  New  Test,  and  the  Psalter^  "  which 
Polycarp  (rest  his  soul!),  the  chorepiscopus,  made  in 
Syriac  for  the  faithful  Xenaias,  the  teacher  of  Mabug, 
worthy  of  the  memory  of  the  good"  (Asscmani,  Bibli- 
otheca  Orientalis^  ii,  88).  We  thus  see  that  a  Syriac 
version  of  the  Psalms  had  a  similar  origin  to  the  Phi- 
loxenian  Syriac  New  Test,  We  know  that  the  <late  of 
the  latter  was  A.D.  508;  the  Psalter  was  probably  a 
contemporaneous  work.  It  is  said  that  the  Nestorian 
patriarch  Marabba,  A.D.  552,  made  a  version  from  the 
Greek ;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  existence,  so  that, 
if  ever  it  was  completely  executed,  it  was  probably  su- 
perseded by  the  Hexaplar  version  of  Paul  of  Tela ;  in- 
deed, Paul  may  have  used  it  as  the  basis  of  his  work, 
adding  marks  of  reference,  etc. 

This  version  of  Paul  of  Tela,  a  Monophysite,  was 
made  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  for  its  basis 
he  used  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text — that  is,  the  Sept., 
with  the  corrections  of  Origen,  the  asterisks,  obeli,  etc, 
and  with  the  references  to  the  other  Greek  versions. 
The  Greek  text  at  its  basis  agrees,  for  the  most  part, 
with  the  Co<lex  Alexandrinus.  But  it  often  leans  to 
the  Vatican,  and  not  seldom  to  the  Complutensian 
texts.     At  other  times  it  departs  from  alL 

The  Syro-Hexaplar  version  was  made  on  the  princi- 
ple of  following  the  Greek,  word  for  word,  as  exactly  as 
possible.  It  contains  the  marks  introduced  by  Origen, 
and  the  references  to  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symma- 
chus,  Theodotion,  etc  In  fact,  it  is  from  this  Syriac 
version  that  we  obtain  our  most  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  results  of  the  critical  labors  of  Origen. 

2.  History. — Andreas  Masius,  in  his  edition  of  the 
book  of  Joshua  (Antwerp,  1574),  first  used  the  results 
of  this  Syro-Hexaplar  text ;  for,  on  the  authority  of  a 
MS.  in  his  possession,  he  revised  the  Greek,  introducing 
asterisks  and  obeli,  thus  showing  what  Origen  had  done, 
how  much  he  had  inserted  in  the  text,  and  what  he  had 
marked  as  not  found  in  the  Hebrew.  The  Syriac  MS. 
used  by  Masius  has  long  been  lost;  though  in  this  day, 
after  the  recovery  of  the  Codex  Reuchlini  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse (from  which  Erasmus  first  edited  that  book)  by 
Prof.  Delitzsch,  it  could  hardly  be  a  cause  for  surprise  if 
this  Syriac  Ck>dex  should  again  be  found. 

It  is  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  librarv  at  Milan 
that  we  possess  accurate  means  of  knowing  this  Syr- 
iac version.    The  MS.  in  question  contains  the  Psalms, 


Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Wisdom,  Eccle- 
siasticus,  minor  prophets,  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Daniel, 
Ezekiel,  and  Isaiah.  Norberg  published,  at  Lund  in 
1787,  the  books  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  from  a  tran- 
script which  he  had  made  of  the  MS.  at  Milan.  lu 
1788  Bugati  published  at  Milan  the  book  of  Daniel; 
he  also  edited  the  Psalms,  the  printing  of  which  had 
been  completed  before  his  death  in  1816 ;  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1820.  The  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  Milan 
Codex  (with  the  exception  of  the  apocryphal  books) 
was  published  at  Berlin  in  1835,  by  Middeldorpf,  from 
the  transcript  made  by  Norberg ;  Middeldorpf  also  add- 
ed the  fourth  (second)  book  of  Kings  from  a  MS.  at 
Paris.  Rcirdam  issued  Libri  Judicum  et  Ruth  secundum 
Versionem  SyriacO'IIezapalarem  ex  Codice  Musei  Bri» 
tanmci  nunc  primum  editi^  Greece  translati,  Notisque  U- 
lustrati  (in  two  fasciculi,  1859, 1861,  Copenhagen,  4to). 
A  competent  scholar  has  undertaken  the  task  of  edit- 
ing the  remainder — Dr.  Antonio  Ccriani,  of  Milan.  In 
1861  appeared  his  Monumenta  Sacra  et  Pro/ana  (Mil- 
an, tom.  i,  fascic  i),  containing,  among  other  ancient 
documents,  the  Ilexaplar-Syriac  Baruch,  Lamentations, 
and  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah.  In  the  preface  the  learn- 
ed editor  states  his  intention  to  publish,  from  the  Am- 
brosian MS.  and  others,  the  entire  version,  even  the 
books  printed  before,  of  whose  inaccurate  execution  he 
speaks  in  just  terms.  A  second  part  has  since  appeared. 
Besides  these  portions  of  this  Syriac  version,  the  MSS. 
from  the  Nitrian  monasteries  now  in  the  British  Muse- 
um would  add  a  good  deal  more :  among  these  there  are 
six  from  which  much  might  be  drawn,  so  that  part  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  other  books  may  be  recovered. 
These  MSS.  are  like  that  at  Milan,  in  having  the  marks 
of  Origen  in  the  text,  the  references  to  readings  in  the 
margin ;  and  occasionally  the  Greek  word  itself  is  thus 
cited  in  Greek.  The  following  is  the  notation  of  these 
MSS.,  and  their  contents  and  dates : 

12,133  (besides  the  Peshito  Ezodns),  Joshua  (defectiveX 
cent.  vii.  ** Translated  from  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  Hex- 
aplar collnted  with  one  of  the  Teirapln." 

12,  f34.  Exodus,    A.D.  697. 

14,484,  Psalms  formed  from  two  MSS.  cent  viii  (with  the 
Song  of  the  Three  Children  subjoined  to  ttie  second). 
Both  MSS.  are  defective.  Subscription,  "  According  to 
the  Sept." 

14j437,  Aumhers  and  1  Kings,  defective  (cent  vii  or  vili). 
The  snbscription  to  I  Kinss  says  that  it  was  translated 
into  Syriac  at  Alexandria  In  the  year  927  (A.D.  616). 

14,442,  Genesis,  defective  (with  1  Sam,  Peshito).  **  Accord- 
ing to  the  Sept"  (cent  vl). 

17,108,  Judges  and  Ruth^  defective  (cent  vll  or  viii).    Sub- 
Bcriptiou  to  Judges,  "  According  to  the  Sept  ;*'  to  Ruth, 
"From  tlie  Tetrapla  of  the  Sept" 
Rordam  issued  at  Copenhnsen  in  1859  the  first  portion 

of  an  edition  of  the  MS.  17,14)3:  another  part  has  since 

been  publiiihed.    Some  of  these  MSS.  were  written  in  the 

same  century  in  which  the  version  was  made.    They  may 

probably  be  depended  on  as  giving  the  text  with  general 

accuracy. 

C.  Other  Texts,— The  list  of  versions  of  the  Old  TesL 
into  Syriac  often  appears  to  be  very  numerous;  but  on 
examination  it  is  found  that  many  translations,  the 
names  of  which  appear  in  a  catalogue,  are  really  cither 
such  as  never  had  an  actual  existence,  or  else  that  they 
are  either  the  version  from  the  Hebrew,  or  else  that 
from  the  Hexaplar  text  of  the  Sept,  under  different 
names,  or  with  some  slight  revision.  To  enumerate 
the  supposed  versions  is  needless.  It  is  only  requisite 
to  mention  that  Thomas  of  Harkel,  whose  work  in  the 
revision  of  a  translation  of  the  New  Test  will  have  to 
be  mentioned,  seems  also  to  have  made  a  translation 
from  the  Greek  into  Syriac  of  some  of  the  apocryphal 
books — at  least,  the  subscriptions  in  certain  MSS.  state 
this. 

II.  TAe  Syriac  Neio-Testament  Versions, — ^These  we 
may  conveniently  enumerate  under  five  heads,  indading 
several  recensions  under  some  of  them,  but  treating  sep- 
arately the  notable  "  Curetonian  text" 

A.  The  Peshiio-Syriac  New  Test,  (text  of  Widmin- 
stadt,  and  Cureton's  Gospels).— In  whatever  fonna  the 
Syriac  New  Test  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  time 
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Gneoo-Latinb  et  vetustioribus  Latiuis  omnibus  solus  dis- 
cedit,  et  in  Gnecorum  partes  tran»it."  Some  proof  that 
the  text  of  the  common  printe<l  Tesliito  has  been  re- 
wrought  will  appear  when  it  is  compared  with  the 
Curetonian  Syriac  Gospels. 

4.  Minor  Recetuitms, — Whether  the  whole  of  this  ver- 
sion proceeded  from  the  same  translator  h&n  been  ques- 
tioned. Not  only  may  Michaelis  \)e  ri^ht  in  sup()osing 
a  peculiar  translator  of  the  Epistle  to  ttie  Hebrews,  but 
also  other  parts  may  be  from  diflfercnt  hands ;  this  opin- 
ion will  become  more  general  the  more  the  version  is 
Btudied.  The  revisions  to  which  the  version  was  sub- 
jected may  have  succeeded  in  part,  but  not  wholly,  in 
•effacing  the  indications  of  a  plurality  of  translators. 
The  AcU  and  Epistles  seem  to  }>e  either  more  recent 
than  the  Gospels,  though  far  less  revised;  or  else,  if 
coeval,  far  more  corrected  by  later  Greek  MSS. 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  this 
version  ever  contained  the  four  catholic  epistles  and  the 
Apocalypse,  now  absent  from  it,  not  only  in  the  printed 
editions  but  also  in  the  MSS. 

Some  variations  in  copies  of  the  Peshito  have  been 
regarded  as  if  they  might  be  styled  Monophysitc  and 
Nestorian  recensions ;  but  the  designation  would  be  far 
too  definite,  for  the  differences  are  not  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  classification. 

The  MSS.  of  the  Karkaphensian  recension  (as  it  has 
been  termed)  of  the  Peshito  Old  Test,  contain  also  the 
New  with  a  similar  character  of  text. 

B.  The  Curetonian  Syriac  Gospels, — This,  although  in 
realitv  but  a  varietv  of  the  Peshito,  exhibits  such  mark- 
cd  peculiarities  that  it  may  almost  bo  called  a  distinct 
version. 

1.  History^  Datfy  and  Contents,  —  Among  the  MSS. 
brought  from  the  Nitrian  monasteries  in  184*2,  Dr.  Cure- 
ton  noticeci  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  differing  greatly  from 
the  common  text;  and  this  is  the  form  of  text  to  which 
the  name  of  "  Curetonian  Syriac"  has  been  rightly  ap- 
plicil.  Every  criterion  which  proves  the  common  Pe- 
shito not  to  exhibit  a  text  of  extreme  antiquity,  equal- 
ly proves  the  early  origin  of  this.  The  discovery  is  in 
fact  that  of  the  object  which  was  wanted,  the  want  of 
which  had  been  previously  ascertained.  Dr.  Cureton 
considers  that  the  MS.  of  the  Gospels  is  of  the  tiflh  cen- 
tury, a  point  in  which  all  competent  judges  are  proba- 
bly agreed.  Some  persons,  indeed,  have  sought  to  de- 
preciate the  text,  to  point  out  its  differences  from  the 
Peshito,  to  regard  all  such  variations  as  corruptions, 
and  thus  to  stigmatize  the  Curetonian  Syriac  as  a  cor- 
rupt revision  of  the  Peshito,  barbarous  in  language  and 
false  in  reading)*.  This  peremptory  judgment  is  as  rea- 
sonable as  if  the  old  Latin  in  the  Codex  Vercellensis 
were  called  an  ignorant  revision  of  the  version  of  Je- 
rome. The  judgment  that  the  Curetonian  Syriac  is 
older  than  the  Peshito  is  not  the  peculiar  opinion  of 
Cureton,  Alford.  Tregelles,  or  Biblical  scholars  of  the 
school  of  ancient  evidence  in  this  country,  but  it  is  also 
that  of  Continenul  scholars,  such  as  Ewald,  and  appar- 
entlv  of  the  late  Prof.  Bleek. 

The  MS.  contains  Matt,  i-viii,  22;  x,  dl-xxiii,  25  i 
Mark,  the  f«»ur  last  verses  only ;  .John  i,  1-42;  iii,  6-vii, 
37;  xiv,ll-2»;  Luke  ii, 4«-iii,  16 ;  vii,.S3-xv,21 ;  xvii, 
24-xxiv,  41.  It  would  have  been  a  thing  of  much  value 
if  a  |>errect  copy  of  this  version  had  come  down  to  us; 
but  OS  it  ii*.  we  liuve  reason  greatly  to  value  the  discov- 
crv  <»f  Dr.  Cureton,  which  shows  how  trulv  those  critics 
have  argue<l  who  conolude<i  that  such  a  version  must 
have  existed,  and  who  regarded  this  as  a  proved  fact, 
even  when  not  only  no  portion  of  the  version  was  known 
to  be  extant,  but  also  when  even  the  record  of  its  exist- 
ence was  unnoticed.  For  there  is  a  record  showing  an 
acquaintance  with  this  version,  to  which,  as  well  as  to 
the  version  itself,  attention  has  been  directed  by  Dr. 
Cureton.  Bar-Salibi,  bishop  of  Amida  in  the  Pith  cen- 
tury, in  a  passage  translated  by  Dr.  C.  (in  discussing 
fhe  omission  of  three  kings  in  the  genealogy  in  Afat- 
thew),  says:  "There  is  found  occasionally  a  Syriac  copy. 


made  out  of  the  Hebrew,  which  inserts  these  three 
kings  in  the  genealogy' ;  but  afterwards  it  speaks  of 
fourteen  and  not  of  seventeen  generations,  because  four- 
teen generations  has  been  substituted  for  seventeen  by 
the  Hebrews  on  account  of  their  holding  to  the  septena- 
ry number,"  etc  This  shows  that  Bar-Salibi  knew  of  a 
Syriac  text  of  the  (iospcls  in  which  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and 
Amaziah  were  inserted  in  Matt.  i.  8;  there  is  the  same 
reading  in  the  Curetonian  Syriac :  but  this  might  have 
l)cen  a  coincidence.  But  in  ver.  17  the  Curetonian  text 
has,  in  contradiction  to  ver.  S^  fourteen  generations  aiwi 
not  seventeen ;  and  so  had  the  copy  mentione<l  by  Bar* 
Salibi:  the  former  point  might  be  a  mere  coincidence; 
the  latter,  however,  shows  such  a  kind  of  union  in  con- 
tradiction as  proves  the  identity  very  convincingly. 
Thus,  though  this  version  was  unknown  in  Europe  prior 
to  its  discovery  by  Dr.  Cureton,  it  must  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury have  been  known  as  a  text  sometimes  found:  and, 
as  mentioned  by  the  Monophysite  bishop,  it  might  be 
more  in  use  among  his  co-religionists  than  among  oth- 
ers. Perha[)s,  as  its  existence  and  use  is  thus  recorded 
in  the  Pith  centurv,  some  further  discoverv  of  Svriac 
MSS.  may  furnish  us  with  another  copy  so  as  to  supply 
the  defects  of  the  one  happily  recovered. 

2.  delation  to  the  Peshito  and  to  Older  Texts, — In  ex- 
amining the  Curetonian  text  with  the  common  printed 
Peshito,  we  often  find  such  identity  of  phrase  and  ren- 
dering as  to  show  that  they  are  not  wholly  independent 
translatitms;  then,  again,  we  meet  with  such  variety  in 
the  forms  of  words,  etc.,  as  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the 
Peshito  the  phraseology  had  been  re\nsed  and  rerined. 
But  the  great  (it  might  be  said  characteristic)  differ- 
ence between  the  Curetonian  and  the  Peshito  gospeb 
is  in  their  readings;  for  while  the  latter  cannot  in  its 
present  state  be  deemed  an  unchanged  production  of 
the  2d  century,  the  former  bears  all  the  marks  of  ex- 
treme antiquity,  even  though  in  places  it  may  have 
sufferetl  from  the  introduction  of  readings  current  in 
very  early  times. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  very  many  cases  in 
which  the  ancient  reading  is  found  in  the  Curetonian, 
and  the  later  or  transition  reading  in  the  Peshito.  For 
the  general  authorities  on  the  subject  of  each  passage, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  notes  in  critical  editions 
of  the  Greek  New  Test. 

Matt,  xix,  17,  Ti  ftt  luforifx  wfpk  Tov  uya^ot'i  the  ttnetent 
reading,  as  we  flud  In  the  beht  authorities,  and  an  we  know 
flrom  Oiigen  :  so  the  Curetonian :  ri  fic  X^tttt  u7 a^uf  ;  the 
common  text  with  the  Peshito.    Matt,  zx,  22,  the  clause 

of  the  common  text,  nai    to   fta^Tiana   o   f'jM    /3u«Ti(o^a( 

(nud  the  corresponding;  part  of  the  following  verse),  are  in 
the  Peshito;  while  we  know  from  Origen  that  they  were 
in  his  day  n  peculiarity  of  Mark:  omitted  In  the  Cureto- 
nian with  the  other  best  nuthorities.  In  fact,  except  the 
Peshito  and  some  revised  Latin  copien,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence at  all  extant  for  these  words  prior  to  the  Sth  cen- 
tury. Matt.v,  4,  6:  here  the  ancient  order  of  itie  beati- 
tudes, as  h'upuorted  by  Origen,  Tertnllinn,  tlie  canons  of 
Eurebins,  ana  Hilary,  is  that  of  placing  M^Kripioi  o\  rpa- 
«ic,  K.  T.  \.,  befwre  natcninoi  oi  irtvaol'vrkK,  n.  t.  A. ;  here  the 
Curetonian  a^^rees  with  the  distinct  testinioniec  for  thin 
order  against  the  Peshito.  In  i,  18,  we  know  Trom  lrena?u« 
that  the  name  ** Jesus"  was  not  read;  and  this  is  ron- 
firmed  by  the  Curetouinn :  in  fact,  the  common  reading, 
however  widely  supported,  could  not  have  originated 
until  ^\n<rovK  xp'o^Tuv  was  treated  as  a  combined  pro|;>er 
name,  otherwise  the  meaning  of  tov  ^  '\t\aol  xpiarov  h  -v*^- 
vtaix  would  not  be  "the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,''  but  "the 
birth  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ.''  Here  the  ('uretonian  read- 
ing is  in  full  acciirdance  with  what  we  know  of  the 
2d  century  in  oppof^ition  to  the  Penhlto.  In  vi,  4  the 
Curetonian  omits  ain6^\  in  the  same  ver.  and  In  ver.  6  it 
omits  iv  rif  dtaicpif :  in  each  cane  with  the  best  authori- 
ties, but  against  the  Pechito.  Matt.  v.  44  has  been  ampli- 
fied by  copyists  in  an  extrnordinary  manner:  fhe  words 
in  lirackets  show  the  uniplidcatlons,  and  the  place  fW>m 
which  each  was  taken :  ^7m  d*^  Xt-^w  vfutf.  'A^airurc  rovt 

Ix^povt  vfiSt%f  [evXoftlrt  row  Karnpt^fifvovt  v/u^r,  Luke  vl, 
28;  KuXtt't  iroictTf  Tui^  utanvvraz  t//udr,  ver.  S7J,  Ka<  irptMrci^ 
X«f^i   t/ir»p  T&if  [fwnftaCovTWf  vfAat  Ka'',  ver.  8!V]  diw«i>VTw» 

inuK.  The  briefer  form  is  attested-  by  Ireuens,  Clement, 
Origen,  Cyprian,  Euxebius,  etc  ;  and  though  the  inserted 
words  and  clnnseH  are  fonnd  in  almost  all  Greek  MSS. 
(except  Codicef  Vnticnnus  and  Sinaitlcns),  and  in  many 
versions,  including  the  Peshito,  they  are  not  in  the  Cunto- 
nian  .Svnac.    Of  a  similar  kind  are  MatL  xvlii,86,  rd  «a- 
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iv,  4&,  mat  uwri^itu  V,  Iti,  Kui  »C';tuv»-  avrov  aironrtikat :  vi,  {Jokrb,  cL  bibL  Wisinuchajt,  V()L  ix)  and  many  later 

51,  r>  r7iii  dilnrt*  :  ver.  89,  'rov  ^Suroi-.  CTlticS. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Curetonian  often  changes  the        C.  The  PhUoxenian  Syrinc  Vtrnon^  ami  its  Revision 

text  for  tlie  worse,  as  in  the  following  examples:  *y  T/tonuis  of  //iir^/.— Philox<-nu«,  or  XenaiaH,  bishop 

In  Lake  xxivihe  fortieth  verse  is  omitted,  contrary  to  ""^  Hierapolis  or  Mabug  at  the^  Uginning  of  ihc  6th 

the  Peshito  and  the  most  ancient  uncial  M8S.  A,  B,  K.    In  ^"^"7  <^*;^  ^'•^  ^"*^  "*;  ^*»^^  Monophy«tC8  ll»at  sub- 

Matt,  xxii,  36,  .ai  x^t-^  i«  read  by  the  Curetonian ;  but  it  is  »cnbed  the  //rm>/,ro,i  of  the  em,>eror  /eno),  caused  Poly- 

absent  from  the  Peshito.  which  is  supported  by  B  and  K.  f *  V  ^^•^'^^''^^"r"^  '*'  '""H*^  *  "^'^  translatum  of 

,..-„..  J    „u  .      .  J  J      1   I  the  New  Test,  into  Svriac.      1  his  was  executed  in  A.D. 

In  vii,  92,  the  words  **  have  we  not  eaten  and  drunk  in  -^^    i  :»  :     -^.     'n     *  i  m -i  r 

thy  namef  are  inserted  without  any  MS.  anihoriiy,  ap-  ^'  *"'*  »'  /'*  generally  termo*!  1  hiloxcnian  from  its 

parently  from  Luke  xiii.2«.    In  xl,  23,  inujcad  of  the  usual  P">moter.     In  one  passage  Bar-llebneus  says  that  it 

Oreek  text,  it  has  **thoa  shuU  not  he  exalted  to  heaven,  was  made  in  the  time,  of  I'hiloxeniiH;  in  his  tjhnmictm 

hair  contrary  to  all  authority,  and  betraying  at  the  same  that  it  was  done  by  his  desire ;  and  in  another  place  of 

lime  a  Greek  original  with  /iij.    In  xxi,  l>,  it  is  added  at  ^i,^  ..„,^  ^,  ,.   ^k-^  ;♦  «.-o  i.:-  ,.....-   i     ••  ^t 

the  end.  -and  roSuy  went  «.ut  to  meei  hii,  and  were  re-  ^^^  "*"^«  ^*"^*'  ^^^^  >^  ^*»  *»"  *'^"  pf'^^lottion.     Moses 

Joicing  and  praising  Uod  concemiue  all  that  which  they  AgheliPus  (AKReniani,  liiblioth.  OrieutuI,  ii,  K3)  Htates 

•aw,"  words  wholly  unauihoriMd.    In  ver.  28,  btbacKovrt  that  its  author  was  IVdvcarp,  rural  bishop  of  Philoxenus. 

l« omitted  without  authority.    In  xxlli,  18,  from  oc  «&»- to  t  Arni»ir  MS.  rinoti'd  hv  ARvmani  tilAd  ii   ^}'\\ 

i»T.r  arc  also  left  out,  contrary  to  all  external  evidence,  t"  .*"  ^^^^^?  *^l.^.  M""*^^**  »>>  Assc^mani  {Un<U  ii.  Z6 ), 

In  Luke  viii.  Id,  la  the  unauthorized  addition  "he  set  Philoxenus  is  said  by  a  Jacobite  author  to  have  trans- 

torth  another  i>arable."    In  xi,  29,  "except  the  sisn  of  Uited  the  four  (>ospels  into  Svriac. 

S:rrS^^ft"tSr;i'io^",''rhX'"i;/»r?er.\"''i:  .    l- «^<"y--'lh!«  ve™„„;i,.,  .,ot  beo,,  tr.„sn.i.,ed 

wtntiuj?,  and  ver.  19  is  put  before  ver.  IT;  6i6*,ntyo*  is  *«  "»  »»  the  form  m  which  it  was  tirst  made:  we  only 

•Iso  al^nt  in  ver.  19  without  authority.    In  John  v,  8,  we  |K>ssess  a  revision  of  it,  executed  bv  Thomas  of  Harkel 

bave  the  addition  " K^  "^aj  jj>  ^^^^  *^,?"'!?-"  ,*S*liJ?' '"  *»»  the  following  contur>'  (The  Ciosi'i^ls,  A.I).  616).     Po- 
▼er.  9, '* and  he  took  up  his  tied'Ms  omitted.    Invi,  20,  um         ,  ,..o.,      •  »      .  r         «       ...  i-i-    • 

♦o^ic.v:-.  are  left  out,  against  MS.  authority.  *^»^e,  m  U^l  gives  an  extract  from   Bar-Salibi,  in 

_,     ,  „      .  .         -  .  ,    .^  .  which  the  version  of  Thomas  of  Harkel  is  mentioned; 

Tlie  following  arc  points  of  comparison  with  the  noted  ^,„i  ^j,,,^^^  Pococke  did  not  know  what  version  Thomas 

€arly  MivS. :  Yitu\  made,  he  speaks  of  a  Svriac  translation  of  the  Gos- 

It  often  aurees  with  B.  C,  D,  and  the  old  Latin  version  pcl»  communicated  to  him  bv  some  learned  man  whom 

t>«r«ireitwiiBCorreciedby  Jerome,  es|>eclally  its  MSS.  A,  b,  u^  j_-^  __^  „„„,.  „i.;„k   fiJ»«,  ;»<.  „»«.:i^  »,ik»^..^»  » 

c  ;    viih  D  mo«t  of  all.    Very  seldom  does  it  coincide  with  \^  ^,^«  "^^  "*"'^'»  ^  "^.^'^  from  its  servile  adherence  to 

A    stlone.    Thus  in  Matt  xix,  9  the  words  ko*  6  uwo\t\v-  the  Greek,  was  no  doubt  the  Harklean  text.     In  the 

i«*«^*'»it'7««*'J»"*»Mo«x«"'ai  are  omitted,  as  In  D,a,  b,e,  (T;  aud  Bihliotheai  Orietitalis  of  Assemani  there  were  further 


***  *  horities.  version  is  contained.     Thus  he  had  two  copies  of  the 

3.  Iltbrev;  Orif/inal  of  Afa/thew.— It  is  not  needful  for  Gospels,  and  one  of  all  the  rest  of  the  New  Test.,  except 

^«?ry  great  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  phraseology  of  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apoca- 

t'*^***  Curetonian  Syriac  in  order  to  sec  that  the  Gospel  lypse.    No  other  MSiS.  ap|)ear  to  have  yet  come  to  light 

■of    ^fatthew  difTers  in  mode  of  expression  and  various  which  contain  any  of  this  version  beyond  the  (iospels. 

ot  Her  particulars  from  what  we  find  in  the  rest.     This  From  the  subscriptions  we  learn  that  the  text  was  re- 

Taaay  lead  us  again  to  look  at  the  testimony  of  Bar-Sa-  vised  by  Thomas  with  three  (some  copies  say  tiro)  (ireek 

lilji:  he  tells  us,  when  speaking  of  this  version  of  Mat-  MS8.     One  Greek  copy  is  similarly  mentioned  at  the 

t.How,  "there  is  found  occasionally  a  Syriac  c<»py  mmie  close  of  the  Catholic  epistles. 

of#f  of  the  Uehrtw;"  we  thus  know  that  the  opinion  of        Ridley  published  in  1761  an  account  of  the  MSS.  in 

t>io  Syrians  themselves  in  the  Pith  centur\'  was  that  his  possession,  and  a  notice  of  this  version.     He  bad 

*l»is  transUtion  of  Matthew  was  not  made  from  the  intended  to  eilit  the  text:  this  was,  however,  «lone 

^Ireek,  but  from  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  evangelist :  by  White,  at  different  times  from  177«  to  1K()3.     After 

*«ch.too,  is  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Cureton :  •*  this  (iospel  the  publication  of  the  (iospels,  the  rewarchcs  of  .Adler 

k        'of  Matthew  appears  at  least  to  be  built  upon  the  original  brought  more  copies  info  notice  of  that  part  of  the  Har- 

•        Araniaic  text,  which  was  the  work  of  the  ap<»stle  him-  kiean  text.     From  one  of  the  MSS.  in  f)n;  V«tiran, 

*^lf"  (Prefact  to  Syi-iae  GosjteU,  p.  vi).  John's  Gospel  was  etlited  by  BernHtcin  in  1X51.     It  will 

We  know  from  Jerome  that  the  Hebrew  Matthew  be  noticed  that  this  version  differs  fnmi  the  Peshito  in 

^  "^ma  where  the  Greek  has  imomiov.     We  do  containing  all  the  seven  Catholic  epihtles. 

n«t  find  that  word  here,  but  we  read  for  both  iiriovmov       ^^'  Choracter,-\u  <le«cribiiig  this  version  as  it  has 

^  ffmoov  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  'U^mstunt  of  the  <^«'"<^  **"^'?  ^?  ""^  ^^»^  '"'/  »«  ^*»*^  ^»^'  *»'"'.*^  *^  »>e  consid- 

^y."    This  might  have  sprung  from  the  interpreta-  *^^^!-     ?,^»*  >*.  characterized  by  extreme  Hterality :  the 

<'w.n  i,  t.  »»    •         *.    •»M««         1  '.  >>vnac  idiom  is  constantlv  l)ent  to  suit  the  Greek,  and 

»Min. "morrow  by  morrow,^  given  to  ^n^;  and  it  ma V      '       *l-       •    •  *  i  •     .u    /.      i 

.    .„  .      r^,,   r«  .'  evervthing  is  m  some  manner  expreiwd  in  the  (vreek 

^  «ni»trated  by  Old- Test,  i^assages,  e.  g.  Numb,  iv,  ^^^^  ^^  „„,er.    It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  it  could 

'.Those  who  think  that  if  this  Syriac  version  had  ^ave  been  intended  for  ecclesiaMical  nwiing.     It  is  not 

^*n  made  from  Matthews  Hebrew  we  ought  to  find  i„aependent  of  tlie  Peshito.  the  words,  etc.,  of  which 

*Ha  here  forget  that  a  traiishition  is  not  a  verbal  trans-  are  often  employed.     As  to  the  kind  of  (ireek  text  that 

'"Won.  it  repn»sent8,  it  is  just  what  might  have  been  ex|»ected 

We  know  fn>m  Euscbius  that  Hegesippus  cited  from  in  the  6th  century.  The  work  of  Thomas  in  the  text 
^^  Kospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and  from  the  itsi'lf  is  seen  in  the  intriHluction  of  obi>li,  by  which  |ias- 
^yfUc  Now  in  a  fragment  of  Hegesip{>iis  (Routh.  i,  sages  which  he  rejecteil  were  condemned;  and  of  aster- 
oid) there  is  the  quotation, /iflucopiot  oi  o^aXfioi  {ifiwr  isks,  with  which  his  insertions  were  di>tinguished.  His 
0*  l^roi/rfc  <^<i<  r<>  *^r<>  vfAwv  rd  aKoiiovTa,  words  model  in  all  this  was  the  Hexa])lar  (ireek  text.  The 
which  might  be  a  Greek  rendering  from  Matt,  xiii,  16,  MSS.  which  were  used  by  Thomas  were  of  a  difTerent 
M  tt stands  in  this  Syriac  gospel  as  we  have  it,  or  prob-  kind  from  those  employcil  in  making  the  version;  they 
ably  aho  in  the  Hebrew  work  of  the  a|)OHtle  himself.  represented  in  general  a  much  older  and  purer  text. 

From  these  and  other  particuUrs,  Dr.  ('ureton  con-  The  margin  of  the  Harklean  recension  contains  Hike  * 

clvks  that  in  this  version  Matthew's  gospel  was  trans-  the  Hexaplar  text  of  the  .S<>pt.)  nuidings  mostly,  afiimr- 

laied  from  the  apo«tle*B  Hebrew  (Syro-Chaldaic)  origi-  cntly,  from  the  Greek  MSS.  used.     It  has  been  quea- 
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tioned  whether  these  readings  are  not  a  conaparison 
with  the  Peshito;  if  any  of  them  are  so,  they  have 
probably  been  introduced  since  the  time  of  Thomas.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Philoxenian  version  was  very  lit- 
eral, but  that  the  slavish  adaptation  to  the  Greek  is  the 
work  of  Thomas;  and  that  his  text  thus  bore  about  the 
same  relation  to  that  of  Philoxenus  as  the  Latin  Bible 
of  Arias  Montanus  does  to  that  of  his  predecessor  Pag- 
ninus.  For  textual  criticism  this  version  is  a  good  au- 
thority as  to  the  text  of  its  own  time,  at  least  where  it 
docs  not  merely  follow  the  Peshito.  The  amplifications 
in  the  margin  of  the  book  of  Acts  bring  a  MS.  used  by 
Thomas  into  close  comparison  with  the  Codex  Bezae. 
One  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  sent  to  Ridley  contains 
the  Ilarklean  text,  with  some  revision  by  Bar-Salibi. 

The  mai^inal  readings  are  probably  the  most  valua- 
ble part  of  the  version  in  a  critical  view.  One  of  the 
Greek  MSS.  compared  by  Thomas  had  considerable  af- 
finity to  D  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  Of  180  marginal 
readings,  about  130  are  found  in  B,  C,  D,  L,  i,  33, 69,  etc 
With  D  alone  of  MSS.  it  harmonizes  nineteen  times  in 
the  Gospels;  with  D  and  B  seven  times.  With  the 
Alexandrian,  or  A,  alone,  it  agrees  twice,  but  with  it  and 
ot  hers,  D,  L,  eight  times.  With  the  Vatican,  or  B,  alone, 
it  harmonizes  twice,  but  with  it  and  others  four  times 
(see  Adler,p.  130,131). 

I).  Stpriac  Versions  of  Portions  Wanting  in  (he  Peshi- 
A».— (I.)  The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Second  and 
Third  ofjohn^  and  that  ofJude, — The  fact  has  already 
boon  noticed  that  the  old  Syriac  version  did  not  con- 
tain these  epistles.  They  were  published  by  Pocockc 
in  1630  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian.  The  version  of 
these  epistles  so  often  agrees  with  what  we  have  in 
the  ilarklean  recension  that  the  one  is  at  least  de- 
pendent  on  the  other.  The  suggestion  of  Dr.  David- 
son {JiiUical  Criticism^  ii.  196)  that  the  text  of  Pococke 
is  that  of  Philoxenus  before  it  was  revised  by  Thomas 
seems  most  probable.  But,  if  it  is  objected  that  the 
translation  does  not  show  as  great  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
as  might  have  been  expected  in  the  translation  of  the 
rest  of  the  Philoxenian,  it  must  Ije  remembered  that 
here  he  had  not  the  Peshito  to  aid  him.  In  the  Paris 
Polyglot  these  epistles  were  added  to  the  Peshito,  with 
which  they  have  since  been  commonly  printed,  although 
they  have  not  the  slightest  relation  to  that  version. 

(II.)  The  Ajtocahjpse.—ln  1627  De  Dieu  editc<i  a  Syr- 
iac version  of  the  Apocalypse  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ley- 
den  library,  written  by  one  "  Caspar  from  the  land  of 
the  Indians,''  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
ccnturv.     A  MS.  at  Florence,  also  written  bv  this  Cas- 
par,  has  a  subscription  stating  that  it  was  copied  in 
1582  from  a  MS.  in  the  writing  of  Thomas  of  Hnrkel 
in  622.    If  this  is  correct,  it  shows  that  Thomas  by  him- 
self would  have  been  but  a  p<H)r  translator  of  the  New 
Test.      But  the  subscription  seems  to  be  of  doubtful 
authority;  and,  until  the  Ucv.  B.  Harris  Cowper  drew 
attention  to  a  more  ancient  copy  of  the  version,  we 
might  well  be  somewhat  uncertain  if  this  were  really 
an  ancient  work.     It  is  of  small  critical  value,  and  the 
MS.  from  which  it  was  edited  is  incorrectly  written. 
It  was  in  the  MS.  which  Abp.  Usher  sent  as  a  present 
to  I)e  Dieu  in  1631,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  Syriac 
New  Test,  is  said  to  have  been  contained  (of  what  ver- 
sion is  unknown),  that  having  been  the  only  complete 
MS.  of  the  kind  describe*! ;  and  of  this  MS.,  in  compar- 
ison with  the  text  of  the  AjKHjalypse  printed  by  Dc 
Dieu,  Usher  says,  "the  Syriac  lately  set  out  at  I^yden 
may  be  amended  by  my  MS.  copy"  (To<ld,  Walton^  i, 
196,  note).     This  book,  from  the  Paris  Polyglot  and  on- 
ward, has  been  added  to  the  Peshito  in  this  translation. 
Some  have  erroneously  called  tins  Syriac  Af)ocalypse 
the  Phi/ttxenitin^  a  n.iino  to  which  it  has  no  title:  the 
error  secmH  to  have  ori^iuntod  from  a  verbal  mistake 
in  an  old    advertisc'mcnt   of  (ireentield's  edition  (for 
^whicb  he  was  not  rosfMrnsible"),  which  said  "the  Apoc- 
afypse  arm  the  Epistles  not  found  in  the  Peshito  are 
girea  frooQ  the  Philoxenian  version." 


(III.)  The  Syriac  Version  of  John  viii,  1-11. — Fron» 
the  MS.  sent  by  Abp.  Usher  to  De  Dieu,  the  latter  pub> 
lished  this  section  in  1631.  From  De  Dieu  it  was  in> 
serted  in  the  I^ndon  Polyglot,  with  a  reference  to  Ush- 
er's MS.,  and  hence  it  has  passed  with  the  other  edi- 
tions of  the  Peshito,  where  it  is  a  mere  interpolation. 

A  copy  of  the  same  version  (essentially)  is  found  in 
Ridley's  Codex  Barsalibceiy  where  it  is  attributed  to- 
Maras,  622;  Adler  found  it  also  in  a  Paris  MS.  ascribed 
to  Abbas  Mar  Paul. 

Bar-Salibi  cites  a  different  version,  out  of  Marao^ 
bishop  of  Amida,  through  the  chronicle  of  Zacharias  of 
Melitina.  See  Assemani  {Biblioth,  Orient,  ii,  53  and 
170),  who  gives  the  introductory  words.  Probably  the- 
version  edited  is  that  of  Paul  (as  stated  in  the  Paris- 
MS.),  and  that  of  Maras  the  one  cited  by  Bar-Salibi ; 
while  in  Ridley's  MS.  the  two  are  confounded.  The- 
Paul  mentioned  is  apparently  Paul  of  Tela,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text  into  Syriac. 

E.  'The  Jerusalem  Syriac  Lectionary, — The  MS.  in 
the  Vatican  containing  this  version  was  pretty  fully  de> 
scribed  by  S.  E.  Assemani  in  1756  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  MSS.  belonging  to  that  library' ;  but  so  few  copies- 
of  that  work  escaped  destruction  by  fire  that  it  was  vir- 
tually unpublished  and  its  contents  almost  unknown. 
Adler,  who,  at  Copenhagen,  had  the  advantage  of  study- 
ing one  of  the  few  copies  of  this  catalogue,  drew  public 
attention  to  this  peculiar  document  in  his  Kurze  Vebfr- 
sicht  seiner  bitdisch-kritischen  Reise  nach  Rom  (Altona. 
1783),  p.  118-127,  and.  still  further,  in  1789,  in  his  val- 
uable examination  of  the  Syriac  versions.  The  MS. 
was  written  in  1031  in  peculiar  Syriac  writing;  the^ 
portions  are,  of  course,  those  for  the  different  festivaliv 
some  parts  of  the  Gospels  not  l)eing  there  at  all.  The 
dialect  is  not  common  Svriac ;  it  was  termed  the  Jeni- 
salem  Syriac  from  its  being  supposed  to  resemble  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  in  language  and  other  |ioints.  The- 
grammar  is  peculiar:  the  forms  almost  Chaldc^e  rather 
than  Syriac;  two  characters  are  used  for  expressing  PH 
and  P. 

In  Adier's  opinion  its  date  as  a  version  would  be  fron> 
the  4th  to  the  6th  century ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  it  is  of  so  early  an  age,  or  that  any  Syrians 
then  could  have  use<l  so  corrupt  a  dialect.  It  may 
rather  be  supposed  to  be  a  translation  made  from  a 
(ireek  lectionarj',  never  having  existed  as  a  substantive 
translation.  To  what  age  its  execution  should  be  as- 
signed seems  wholly  uncertain.  A  further  account  of 
the  MS.  of  this  version,  drawn  up  from  a  comparison  of 
Assemani's  description  in  the  Vatican  catalogue,  and 
that  of  Adler,  with  the  MS.  itself  in  the  Vatican  Libra- 
ry, is  given  in  Home's  Introd.  iv,  284-287.  The  only 
complete  passage  ]>ublished  till  recently  was  owing  to 
Adler — viz.  Matt,  xxvii,  3-32;  and  scholars  could  only 
repeat  or  work  up<»n  what  he  gave.  But  the  version 
has  been  published  entire  by  Minischalchi  Erizzo  (A'e- 
rona,  1861,  1864,  2  vols.  4to;  the  first  containing  the 
text,  with  a  Latin  translation ;  the  second,  prolegomena, 
and  a  glossary).  Critical  editors  of  the  Greek  Tes> 
tament  cannot  now  overlook  this  very  valuable  docu> 
ment,  whose  readings  are  so  important.  It  contains- 
the  following  portions  of  the  Gospels:  all  Matthew  ex> 
ceptiii,  12;  v,34-41;  vi, 25-34;  vii,  19-23;  viii,  14-19; 
X,  9-15,23-31,34-36;  xi,  16-26;  xii,  1-29, 38-50 ;  xiii.. 
1-43,  55-58 ;  xiv,  1-13,  35, 36 ;  xv,  1-20, 29-31 ;  xvi,  1- 
12,  20-28;  xvii,  20,  27;  xviii,5-9, 11,  21,22;  xix,  1,  2, 
13-15:  XX,  17-28;  xxi,  44-46;  xxvi,  40-43;  aU  Mark 
except  i,  12-34,45;  ii,  13, 18-22;  iii,6-35;  iv;  v,  1-23, 
35-43;  vi,  6-13.  31-56;  vii,  1-23;  ^iii,  1-26,  82,33;  ix. 
1-15,31,41-50;  x,  1-31.46-52;  xi,  1-21,  26-83;  xu,  1~ 
27;  xiii:  xiv;  xv,  1-15.33-42;  all  Luke  except  i,  69- 
75,  77-79;  Hi,  2:^-38:  iv,  1-15,  37-44;  v,  12-16,  88-39; 
vi,  11-16.  24-30.  37-49;  vii,  17, 18,  30-56;  viii,  22-25, 
40:  ix,  7-26,  45-56;  x,  13-15.  22-24;  xi,  1-26,  84-M; 
xii,  1,  13-15,  2-2-31,41-59;  xiii,  1-10,80-86;  xiv,  12- 
15,  25-35;  xv,  1-10;  xvi,  1-9,  16-18;  xvU,  1,  2,  20-37; 
xv-iii,  1,  15-17,  28-34;  xix,  11-48;  xx,9-44;  xxi,  5-7, 
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ztT,20.  "^T^a— Sept.  bwoxttpiow  <roir;  Syr.  ■{•^*T^Ka. 
XV,  6.  •llflK'^1— Sept.  Kai  etVcv  o^^;  Syr.  nb  10K1. 

6.  l^aKPn— Sept.jcoiiir/<rTew€v''A/SpoM;  Syr^'^O'^ni 

xvi,  2.  K3— Sept.  and  Syr.  omit. 

«.  '^^'^a— Sept.  h  Tolc  x«P<r«  <rou;  Syr.  '^3'^^'^fiO. 
16.  n^b'^-Sept.  fTCKcv  airif,;  Syr.  nb  ^b'^HK^. 
xvii,16.  '^3b«-8ept.«oi  fiaaiXtJv;  Syr.  Ksbol. 

19.  O'^nbK-Sept  6  >e6c  irpoc  'A/Spoo/i;  Syr.OmaKb. 
15"nTb — Sept.  Kai  T^  anipfxart  ainov;  Syr.  nj'^tbV 

Xrili,  6.  "^HK— Sept.  <cai  fxtra  rovro  ;  Syr.  "jS  "^1131. 

17.  DrT*1!lK73-Sept.  ikiro  'A/Spaa/x  tov  iraidov  /aov;  Syr. 

20.  rT3"l    "^a  —  Sept.   ireirXn^i/vTtti    irpoc  /ac  j    Syr. 

inipnbr. 

29.  niSrKKb  — Sept.  o&    /xii    inroXicu;    Syr.  Kb 

"pKbanK. 

six,  8.  nSK-Sept.  iw€^€*  ainoU;  Syr.  "jinb  K&K. 

7.  •ITflK'^l-Sept.  elire  6i  wp6t  airrovt;    Syr.  "nOKl 

•,inb. 

12.  OlpTSM  113— Sept.  iic  TOW  Towov  rowrovi  Syr.  "jO 

wn  K*inK. 

xx,16.  ■^ba'^aX— Sept.   'A/SiM^Xex   Ty  'A/Spoa/i;    Syr. 

on^inxb. 

XXl,  8.  pnX'l  — Sept.  'l<raiK    6    vl6t    o^roC;    Syr.  fifia 

nripnob. 

10.  D:?  (2.)— Sept.  and  Syr.  omit. 

13.  -^lab— Sept.  «ic  i^ot  M*7a;  Syr-  ks"!  Kisjb. 

14.  DV-Sept.  Kai  ^i^fiKcv;  Syr.  D01. 

83.  :9:d*t1-Sept.  Kfiu   i^ifTCMrcv  'A/3paaM;    Syr.  n:Cai 

otrnaK. 

xxil,  13.  "nriK— Sept.  etc :  Syr.'nn. 

16.  "^T^IT^  nX  — Sept.  TOV  iitairnTov  ii   *m*;   Syr. 

■'STs  ■^'^T^n'^b. 

xxiii,  14.  lb— Sept.  and  Syr.  omit. 

19.  ■'3B  br— Sept.  a  «<rTi^  uwivavri ;  Syr.  D13^. 
xxiv.  21.  W'^^ltra  -Sept.  Kai  fraptetmwa ;  Syr.  KpaniSl. 

26.  Dipa  Da-Sept,  xai  rowov;  Syr.  niDK  C)K1. 

81.  iTaK"^"!— Sept.  Kai  etirei'  ayrtpi  Syr.  hb  "n^KV 

83.  "ISI    •mX'^1  —  Sept.  Kai  ctircv,  AttXno-oi';    Syr. 

173X  nb  T^^iTsxi. 

88.  "^aab— Sept.  Ty  vi^  MOW  ^Ker^cf;  Syr.  I'Q    ■'"lab 

40.  nb^'^-Sept.  auric  kfawocrtXtT;  Syr.  1"nn3  ^T^. 
M.  *^3nbU7— Sept.  Uirifxylfari   H€   iva    uit^X^m;    Syr. 

btx  ''3i*i"iu. 

«.  iT^nX  ■)73J<'^1— Sept.  «Iirav  H  ol  d^deX^oi  avrriti 

Syr.  -j-inx  nb  i-iaxr 

•mX-Sept.  Ktti  M<Ta  raura;  Syr.  •p*T^m. 

60.  npSI— Sept.  TtfitiMav  riiv  udcX^^/v  avr&v;  Syr. 

•nnnn  Kpn"nb. 

XXV,  6.  pn:£'^b— Sept. 'liraaK  ry  vl^  ainov;  Syr.  pHCb 

8.  5att51-Sept.  Kai  »XiTpnc    fi/iepfiv;   Syr.  Sa^^l 

Without  enlarging  our  collation,  it  must  be  seen  at 
once  that  the  agreement  between  the  Sept.  and  the 
Syriac  version  cannot  be  merely  accidental,  and  the 
nAMt  sceptic  must  admit  that  the  Sept,  has  been  made 
use  of  by  the  Syriac  translators.     Is  this  inference  cor- 


rect, we  may  go  a  step  farther  and  say  what  holds  good 
for  the  one  must  also  be  good  fur  the  other;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Syriac  translator  made  use  of  the  Sept.  for 
the  other  books  too.  And,  indeed,  Gesenius  has  pro- 
duced a  number  of  examples  from  the  book  of  Isaiah  to 
show  that  the  Sept.  was  followed  even  in  free  and  arbi- 
trary interpretations  (comp.  his  Commcntar  uber  den 
JtsaiOf  i,  82  sq.) ;  and,  in  like  manner,  Credner,  who 
has  minutely  examined  the  minor  prophets  in  his  De 
Prophetarum  Minorum  Versionis  Syriaca  quam  Peschi- 
to  vocarU  Indole^  thinks  that  the  Sept.  was  employed 
there.  A  similar  result  will  be  achieved  in  comparing 
the  book  of  Jeremiah.     Thus, 

ii.26.  t?K13— Sept.  ui^dpioilMai ;  Syr.  b*^nnK:  both  de- 
rive it  from  ;y  K,  instead  of  from  CK"^  (comp. 
also  xviii,  12). 
84.  nbK  babr'^S-Sept.  Ini  naari  ipui ;  Syr.  H'^nn 

■(b'^K  ba :  both  probably  reading  nbx. 

iil,  2.  '^S'J??  -Sept. Kopmvni  Syr.  Ka?3,  reading ^"^'^D. 

8.  nSTCTS— Sept.  KaroiKia ;  Syr.  Kn-)1i;r,  derivlug 
from  ^^\ 

vlii,  21.  •^n'lSlCn—Sept.  and  Syr.  omit. 

XV,  6.  Dn3n  *^n'^Kb3 — Sept.  koi  ovKiri   uvfiam   ai^ouv  ; 

Syr.  Iinb  pmWK  Kb  mm :  both  reading 

Dnsn  for  onsn. 

xvii,  16.  ^!|3K   01"^— Sept.  hfiipav  avSpwirow;  Syr.  K^T' 

KW3'ia'l:  both  reading  ^'iSX. 
xviii,  14. '^•ito  IIX^— Sept.  <kiro  ir^Tpor  ^aaroi  ;    Syr.  ',73 

K'^^n  "nia :  both  reading  "i^^. 

Xlvlii,  2.  '^ain   1^113  U^—Sepi,  Kat  iraliriy  wavverat:  Syr, 

I'^pn^rn   ",«    pn^*«    IBK:  both  regarded 

*,73*173  not  as  n  proper  notin,  bnt  as  an  Arama- 
ic influitive  ofCp'J. 

1. 21.  Sin  llpB  "^niCT^  bxr    in  the  Masoretic  text 

the  Athnarh  nnder  llpfi  indicates  that  it  be- 
longs to  '^aia'1^.  The  Sept.  connects  TipB  with 
mn,  nltfio  rending  !3in  vKAiKijcrotr  fidxaipa;  in 
like  manner  the  Syr.  connects  and  translates 

It  would  be  useless  to  adduce  more  examples  for  our 
supposition,  since  we  do  n(»t  write  a  dissertation,  but  for 
a  cyclopaBdia  which,  so  far  as  the  point  in  question  ia 
concerned,  has  treated  that  subject  in  such  a  full  way  aa 
neither  the  introductions  to  tlie  Old  Test,  nor  cyclojue-^ 
dias  and  dictionaries  of  the  Bil>le  have  done  before,  if 
they  ever  touched  this  |M>int  fully. 

Thejre  is  yet  another  matter  which  we  should  not  pass 
over,  and  to  which,  as  it  seems,  little  attention  has  been 
paid.  We  mean  the  titles  of  the  Syriac  psalms,  which 
are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the  editions  of 
the  Sept.  The  titles  are  partly  historical,  partly  dog- 
matical ;  the  former  speak  of  David  or  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, the  latter  of  Christ  and  his  Church.  Now  the  ques- 
tion arises,  if  the  Syriac  translators  really  perused  the 
Sept.,  as  our  supposition  is,  how  is  it  that  the  titles 
found  in  the  Syriac  psalms  are  not  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Sept.  ?  But  the  question  is  easily  answered,  when 
we  consider  the  fact  that  these  titles  are  not  only  found 
in  the  commentary  of  Eusebius,  but  also  in  the  Codex 
A  UxandiHnus.  From  the  latter  they  were  reprinted  in 
Walton's  Polyglot  (voL  vi,  pt.  vi,  p.  137  sq'.),  and  again  by 
Grabe,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  Sept. 
A  comparison  of  the  titles  as  found  in  the  Alex.  Codex 
with  those  in  the  Peshito  shows  that  the  dogmatical 
part  of  these  titles  are  a  later  addition,  otherwise  we 
could  not  account  for  the  omission  in  the  Greek,  if  real- 
ly the  latter  had  copied  the  Peshito.  Deducting  theae 
additions,  the  titles  otherwise  agree  with  each  other. 
Thus  the  title  of  Psa.  ii  reads :  irpo^rcia  irtpi  Xpt- 
(TTov  Kai  K\Tpnu)^  i^wv;  Syr.  KQQK1  KH^Ip  bOQ 
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Syr.  nb  •p5cnac'i  '|'^b'^«b  s^no'i  '^m^^:^  ^i'yrh^. 

Without  increasing  the  number  of  such  passages,  we  will 
adduce  some  in  which  both  versions  entirely  give  up  the 
Masoretic  text  and  follow  another  reading :  thus  Prov. 
i,  24,  for  13«73ni  the  Chaldee  reads  13*^C«P  Kbi,  for  the 
translation  is  ';in3C'^n  vA^J  and  so  also  the  Syriac,  K^T 
•jinaa'^n :  v,  9,  the  Chaldee  reads  ^3in  instead  of  ^liri, 
for  the  translation  is  ■]b*'H,  and  so  in  the  Syriac,  "^bTI : 
ix,  11,  for  '^a'^D  the  Chaldee  reads  HS'^D,  for  the  trans- 
lation is  nm  bn:37a,and  in  the  Syriac  nm  h'^TS.  These 
'examples,  which  could  be  increased  greatly  (corop.  iii, 
27;  v,4.9,19,21;  vii,  22,23;  viU,3;  ix,ll;  x,4;  xi, 
26;  xii,4,  19,  21,  28;  xiii,  15,  19;  xiv,  14;  xv,  4;  xix, 
19,23;  XX,  4,  14,  20;  xxi,  4,  30;  xxii,  11,  16;  xxiv,  5, 
22;  XXV, 20, 27;  xxvi,6,7, 10;  xxviii,5,ll;  xxix,  18,21; 
XXX,  31 ;  xxxi,  6),  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Chaldee  and 
Syriac  stand  in  a  relation  of  dependence  to  each  other. 
'  But  in  speaking  of  a  relation  of  these  versions,  it 
must  not  be  understood  as  if  they  relate  to  each  other 
as  the  original  and  copy,  but  this  relation  consists  in 
that  the  author  of  the  one  version,  in  preparing  the 
same,  followed  mostly  the  other  without  giving  up  his 
independence  entirely.  This  we  can  see  from  the  eighty- 
two  passages  iu  which  the  Chaldee  follows  the  Masoretic 
text,  while  the  Syriac  deviates  from  it,  as  ii,  16;  iii,  30; 
iv,3,ll,22,25,32;  vii,  7, 8, 10, 22 ;  viii,7, 11,36;  ix,  12, 
18;  X,  10, 12, 19,24,26:  xi,  9,  10, 16,  19,24,  29;  xii,  17, 
28;  xiii,  1,10, 28;  xiv,  7, 17, 22, 23, 33, 35 ;  xv^  10, 14, 16, 
17,  22,  30;  xvi,  7,  26;  xvii,  4,  9,  15;  xviii,  1,  3,  6,  15; 
xix,  1, 4,  22, 29 ;  xxi,  14 ;  xxii,  3, 19 ;  xxiii,  2, 6, 30, 34 ; 
xxiv,  10,  26,  32,  33;  xxv,  4, 11,  10,  13,  21,  22;  xxvi,  2, 
11-13,  17-19,  26;  xxx,  15,  19;  or  from  those  |)assage8 
in  which  the  Syriac  agrees  with  the  Masoretic  text 
against  the  Chaldee,  as  vi,35;  vii,  15;  viii,29;  x,  29; 
xi,  4;  xiv,  24;  xv,  82;  xvi,  5,  xvii,  5,  16;  xviii,  17; 
xix,  2,  13;  xxiii,  28;  xxiv,  9,  14;  xxv,  9;  xxviii,  1; 
xxxi,  3, 

To  these  examples  from  the  book  of  Proverbs  we 
could  altiu  add  a  number  from  other  books.  Future  in- 
vestigations based  upon  these  must  show  the  tcnability 
or  otherwise  of  our  assertion.  See  also  Schonfelder,  On- 
kelojt  und  Penchito  (MUnchen,  I8(»9);  Maybaum,  Utber 
die  Sprache  de^  Taryum  zu  dm  iSpriichtfi  urul  de*sm  Ver- 
hdUitifS  znm  Syrei\  in  Mer.x,  Archie  fur  irif,<fnsvhaj}' 
lit'he  Erforschiniti  >le*  .{hen  Textninents^  ii, 06  sq. ;  Dathc, 
Opusculuj  p.  HM)  Hq. ;  Frankl,  Studien  uber  die  iSeptua- 
ginta  uwi  I*rschi(o  zu  .hremin^  in  Frankel-Griitz,  J/o- 
nutMchrift,  1872,  p.  444  st|.     (^B.  W) 

S3rr'ia-]na'achah  (1  Chron,  xix,  6).  See  Ma- 
ArifAli. 

Sylvian  Cat"^*  '^  rummiy  Gen.  xxv,  20 ;  xxviii,  5; 
xxxi, 20, 24;  Deut.  xxvi,5,  2  Kings  v,20;  fem.  H'^a'^X, 
Arammiyah^  1  Chron.  vii,  14,  "Aramitess;"'  plur.  masc. 
D"*a'1K,  Aramtnim,  2  Kings  viii,  28, 29;  xvi,  6  [where 
the  text  has  D"'T3T^K,  which  the  marg.  corrects  to 
D"«pilJ<,  KdoffUtes] ;  2  Chron.  xxii,  5 ;  but «  Syrians"  is 
elsewhere  the  rendering  of  C^K,  A  ram ;  £t''poCf  Luke 
iv,  27),  an  inhabitant  either  of  Western  Syria,  i.  e.  on 
the  Mediterranean  (2  Kings  v,  20),  or  of  Eastern,  i.  e. 
Mesopotamia  (Gen.  he.  cit.).     See  Syria. 

Syrian  Churches,  a  general  name  for  that  portion 
of  the  Oriental  Church  which  had  its  seat  in  Syria,  and 
which  was  anciently  comprehended  in  the  patriarchate 
of  Antioch  and  (after  that  of  Jerusalem  obtained  a  dis- 
tinct jurisdiction)  in  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Syrian  Church  of  the  early  centuries  was  exceedingly 
flourishing.  Before  the  end  of  the  4th  century  it  num- 
bered 119  distinct  sees,  with  a  Christian  population  of 
several  millions.  The  first  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Syrian  Church  was  the  fatal  division  which  arose  from 
the  controversies  on  the  incarnation.  See  Eutychks  ; 
Jacobites;  MoNoniYSiTEs;  Nestorians.     The  £u- 


tychian  heresy,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  obtained 
wide  extension  in  Syria ;  and  the  usual  results  of  divi- 
sion ensued  in  the  corruption  and  decay  of  true  religioiu 
The  Moslem  conquest  accelerated  the  ruin  thus  begun ; 
and  from  the  7th  century  downwards,  this  once  flourish- 
ing Church  declined  into  a  weak  and  spiritless  commu- 
nity, whose  chief  seat  was  in  the  mountains,  and  whose 
best  security  from  oppression  lay  in  the  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  conquerors  of  their  utterly  fallen  and  con- 
temptible condition.  Under  the  head  Maronitem  has 
been  detailed  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  the  later 
history  of  the  Syrian  Church.  This  branch  of  the  East- 
em  Christianity,  although  for  the  most  part  divided 
from  the  orthodox  Greek  Church  by  the  profession  of 
Monophysitism,  took  part  with  the  Greeks  in  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  West,  under  Michael  Cerularius;  and 
the  reunion  of  the  Maronites  to  Rome  had  the  remark- 
able result  of  establishing  side  by  side,  within  the  nar- 
row limits  occupied  by  the  Christians  imder  the  Moslem 
rule  in  S^nria,  two  distinct  communities,  speaking  the 
same  language,  using  the  same  liturgy,  and  following 
the  same  rites,  and  yet  subject  to  two  different  patri- 
archs, and  mutually  regarding  each  other  as  heretics 
and  apostates  from  the  ancient  creed  of  their  country. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  Syrian  rite,  as  contratlis- 
tinguished  from  the  Greek,  consists  in  its  liturgy,  and 
the  language  of  that  liturgy,  which  is  Syriac,  and  with 
which  the  people,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  priests,  are  en- 
tirely unacquainted.  The  liturg}*  is  known  as  the  Lit- 
urgy of  St.  James.  The  Syrians  agree  with  the  Greeks 
in  the  use  of  unleavened  bread,  in  administering  c«>m- 
munion  under  both  heads,  in  permitting  the  marriage 
of  priests  (provided  they  marrj'  bef(>re  ordination),  and 
in  administering  the  unction  of  conflrmation  at  the  same 
time  with  baptism,  even  to  infants. 

The  Christian  community  of  Syria  may  at  present  be 
divided  into  four  classes:  the  Maronites,  the  Greeks 
(who  are  also  called  Melchites),  the  Monophysites.  who 
arc  called  Jacobites,  and  the  primitive  Syrian  Christians 
(not  Maronites)  who  are  in  communion  with  Rome.  This 
last-named  communitv  forms  the  small  remnant  of  the 
ancient  Syrian  Church  which  remained  orthodox  during 
the  controversy  on  the  incarnation,  at  the  time  of  the 
general  lapse  into  Monophysitism.  To  these  are  to  be 
added  the  Christians  of  the  Latin  rite.  The  Maronites 
number  about  150,000;  the  Greeks  are  said  to  be  about 
50,000 ;  the  Jacobites  of  Syria  and  of  Armenia  Pn»per 
are  said  to  reck(»n  together  about  40,000  families,  of 
whom,  however,  but  a  small  pro|K»rtion  (probably  scarce- 
ly 10,(H)0  in  all)  can  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  the 
Syrian  Church.  The  non-Maronite  Syrians  who  follow 
their  national  rite,  but  arc  in  communion  with  Rome,  are 
supposed  to  amount  to  about  4000.  The  resident  Latins 
arc  chiefly  members  of  the  religious  orders  who  from 
immemorial  time  have  possessed  convents  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  European  Catholics  who  have  settled  perma- 
nently or  for  a  time  at  Jerusalem,  Beiriit,  and  Damas- 
cus. None  of  these  can  in  any  way  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  Syrian  Church.  It  may  be  well  to  add 
that  the  belief,  and,  in  most  particulars,  the  disciplinary 
practice,  of  these  several  classes  coincide  substantially 
with  those  respectively  of  the  same  communities  in  the 
other  churches  of  the  East.  All  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Maronites  and  the  few  United  Syrians)  reject  the 
supremacy'  of  the  Roman  see.  The  Syrians  of  the  (ireek 
communion  reject  the  double  procesition  of  the  Holy 
(ihost;  and  the  Jacobites  flrmlv  maintain  their  old 
tenet  of  Eutychianism.  Among  them  all  are  to  be  found 
monks  and  religious  females.  All  enforce  celibacy  on 
their  bishops,  and  refuse  to  priests  the  privilege  of  con- 
tracting a  second  marriage,  or  of  marrying  after  ordina- 
tion. The  practice  of  fasting  prevails  among  all  alike. 
They  receive  and  practice  the  invocation  of  saints  and 
prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  use  of  painted,  although 
not  of  graven,  images.  Many  particulars  regarding 
them  are  to  be  gleaned  from  the  memoirs  of  recent 
missionaries  of  the  several  denominations,  among  which 
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xvii,  884;  Ptolemy,  iv,  3 ;  Pliny,  v,  4;  Solin.27;  Mela, 
i,  7,  4;  Sallust,  Jug,  78).  Modern  explorations  find 
both  of  them  to  be  highly  dangerous  bays,  where  the 
treacherous  sandy  shore  is  barely  covered  with  wa- 
ter, and  where  terrific  clouds  of  sand  are  suddenly 
raised  by  the  wind,  obscuring  the  sight  and  overwhelm- 
ing men  and  even  ships.  The  Greater  Syrtis  is  now 
called  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  between  Tripoli  and  Barea; 
and  the  Lesser  the  Gulf  of  Cabes,  The  former  is  spe- 
cially intended  in  the  account  of  Paul's  shipwreck  (q.  v.). 


See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Geog,  a.  v.     See  Quick- 
sand. 

SjrrUB,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
Sinope,  who  is  said  to  have  given  name  to  the  Syrians, 

Systatitcse  Q^v<rrartKaL)  were  letters  of  license 
granted  by  a  bishop  for  a  clergyman  to  remove  from 
his  diocese  to  another,  called  by  the  old  canons  Dismis- 
sory  letters, 

Syzj^gUB.    See  Yoke-fkllow. 


T. 


Ta'&iach  (Heb.  Taanak',  ?^3S[r),«an<fy  [Gesenius], 
ox  fortified  [FUrst] ;  twice  [Judg.  xxi,  26 ;  1  Chron.  vii, 
29]  more  briefly  Tanak\  rjjspi,  A.  V.  "Tanach;"  Sept 
Oavax  or  Qaavax  v.  r.  Tavdx,  "S^vcuc^  etc),  an  ancient 
Canaanitish  city,  whose  king  is  enumerated  among  the 
thirty-one  conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh,  xii,  21).  It 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (xvii, 
11 ;  xxi,  25;  1  Chron.  vii,  29),  though  it  would  appear 
to  have  lain  within  the  original  allotment  of  Issachar 
(Josh,  xvii,  11).  It  was  bestowed  on  the  Kohathite 
Levites  (xxi,  25).  Taanach  was  one  of  the  places  in 
which,  either  from  some  strength  of  position,  or  from 
the  ground  near  it  being  favorable  for  their  mode  of 
fighting,  the  aborigines  succeeded  in  making  a  stand 
(xvii,  12;  Judg.  i,  27);  and  in  the  great  struggle  of  the 
Canaanites  under  Sisera  against  Deborah  and  Barak  it 
appears  to  have  formed  the  headquarters  of  their  army 
(Judg.  v,  19).  After  this  defeat  the  Canaanites  of  Taa- 
nach were  probably  made,  like  the  rest,  to  pay  a  tribute 
(Josh,  xvii,  13 ;  Judg.  i,  28),  but  in  the  town  they  ap- 
pear to  have  remained  to  the  last.  Taanach  is  almost 
always  named  in  company  with  Megiddo,  and  they 
were  evidently  the  chief  towns  of  that  fine,  rich  district 
which  forms  the  western  portion  of  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon  (1  Kings  iv,  12).  It  was  known  to  Eusebius, 
who  mentions  it  twice  in  the  Onomiisticon  (6aava^  and 
Oapari)  as  a  **very  large  village"  standing  between 
three  and  four  Roman  miles  from  Legio — the  ancient 
Megiddo.  It  was  known  to  hap-Parchi,  the  Jewish 
medisBval  traveller,  and  it  still  stands  about  four  miles 
south-east  of  LejjCin,  retaining  its  old  name  with  hanlly 
the  change  of  a  letter.  Schubert,  followed  by  Robin- 
son, found  it  in  the  modern  Ta^arniuk^  now  a  mean  ham- 
let on  the  south-east  side  of  a  small  hill,  witli  a  summit 
of  table-land  (Schubert,  Morgetdand,  iii,  164 ;  Robinson, 
nibl.  Res,  iii,  156;  liibl.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  76;  Schwarz, 
Palest,  p.  149).  The  ancient  town  was  planted  on  a 
large  mound  at  the  termination  of  a  long  spur  or  prom- 
ontory, which  runs  out  northward  from  the  hills  of  Ma- 
nasseh into  the  plain,  and  leaves  a  recess  or  bay,  subor- 
dinate to  the  main  plain  on  its  north  side,  and  between 
it  and  Lejjun  (Van  de  Velde,  i,  358).  Ruins  of  some 
extent,  l)ut  |)usseHsing  no  interest,  encompass  it  (Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  371).  The  houses  of  the  present  village 
are  mud  hut.s,  with  one  or  two  stone  buildings  (Ridga- 
way.  The  IjhiPs  /jtudy  p.  588 ). 

Taanah.     See  Taanatii-Siiiix)h. 

Ta'anath-Shi'loh  (Ileb.  Taanath'  Shiloh',  nsxn 
H'5^r,  TntiTHih  [(ioscnius,  aj^woach;  FUrst,  ctrcfe]  of 
Shihhy  so  called  pn»b.  from  its  vicinity  to  that  place; 
Sept.  Ti/i'ti^  lV/\w  V.  r.  H^ra(Ta  Kai  SiXAiyc),  a  place 
mentioned  (J(»sh.  xvi,  (H  as  situated  near  the  northern 
border  of  Ephraiin  at  its  eastern  end  between  the  Jor- 
dan and  Janohah.  Sec  Tribe.  With  this  agrees  the 
statement  of  Eusebius  ( Omtinast,  s.  v.),  who  places  Jano- 
hah twelve  and  Thetmth  ten  Roman  miles  east  of  Ne- 
apolis.  It  is  probably  the  Thena  (Bijvrt)  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  {Geog,  v,  H»,  5),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Sama- 
ria, in  connection  with  Neapolis.  In  the  Talmud  (Je- 
rusalem Mtgillaft,  i),  Taanath-Shiloh  is  said  to  be  iden- 


tical with  Shiloh,  a  statement  which  Kurtz  (Gesch,  dtt 
AU,  BundeSf  ii,  70)  understands  as  meaning  that  Taa- 
nath  was  the  ancient  Canaanitish  name  of  the  place, 
and  Shiloh  the  Hebrew  name,  conferred  on  it  in  token 
of  the  "  rest"  which  allowed  the  tabernacle  to  be  estab- 
lished there  after  the  conquest  of  the  country'  had  been 
completed.  But  this  is  evidently  conjecture  arising^ 
from  the  probable  proximity  of  the  two  places.  Taa- 
nah-of-Shiloh  is  probably  the  A  in  Tatui  seen  by  Rob- 
inson north-east  of  Mejdel  (Later  Res,  iii,  295),  and  by 
Van  de  Velde  {Memoir ,  p.  121,  although  erroneously 
marked  M&raj  ed-Din  on  his  Map),  about  a  mile  from 
the  road  between  Acrabi  and  Mejdel,  consisting  of  "  a 
small  tell  with  a  ruin,  on  the  first  lower  plateau  into 
which  the  Ghor  descends." 

Taanith.     See  Talmud. 

Tab'aoth  (Ta/3aw^  v.  r.  Ta/3w^),  a  less  correct 
form  (1  Esdr.  v,  29)  of  the  name  Tabhaoth  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Heb.  lists  (Ezra  ii,  43 ;  Neh.  vii,  46). 

Tab'baoth  (Heb.  Tabbadth%  riraa,  rittgs  [Gese- 
nius], or  spots  [FUrst] ;  Sept,  Ta/3/3aai^  v.  r.  Tafiaut^ 
and  Ta/3w^),  one  of  the  Nethinim  whose  descendants 
or  family  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra 
ii,  43 ;  Neh.  vii,  46),     B.C.  ante  536. 

Tab'bath  (Heb.  Tahbath',  nSM,  perh.  celebrated 
[Gesenius];  Sept.  Ta/3«^  v.  r.  Vafia^),  a  place  men- 
tioned in  describing  the  flight  of  the  Midianitish  host 
after  Gideon's  night  attack;  they  tied  to  Beth-shittah, 
to  Zererath,  to  the  brink  of  Abel-meholah  on  (b?)  Tab- 
bath  (Judg.  vii,  22).  As  all  these  places  were  in  or  near 
the  Gh6r,  Tabbath  is  probably  the  present  TubuJthat- 
Fakil,  i.  e.  "Terrace  of  Flihil,"  a  very  striking  natural 
bank,  600  feet  in  height,  with  a  long  horizontal  and 
apparently  fiat  top,  which  is  embanked  against  the 
western  face  of  the  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
descends  with  a  very  steep  front  to  the  river  (Robinson, 
Bibl,  Res,  iii,  325). 

Tab'e&l  (Isa.  vii,  6).    See  Tabe£l,  1. 

Tab'eel  (Heb.  TabeH',  ixno  [in  pause  Tabeal% 
bxna,  Isa.  vii,  6,  A.V.  " Tabeal"]^  (Jod  is  good;  Sept. 
To/ieijX),  the  name  of  two  men.    See  also  Tobiki- 

1.  The  father  of  the  unnamed  person  on  whom  Ro- 
zin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  kuig  of  Israel,  pru|H>sed 
to  bestow  the  crown  of  Judah  in  case  they  succeeded  in 
dethroning  Ahaz  flsa.  vii,  6).  KC.  ante  738.  Who 
"Tabeal's  son"  was  is  unknown,  but  it  is  conjectured 
that  he  was  some  factious  and  powerful  Ephraimite 
(perhaps  Zichri,  2  Chron.  xxviii,  7),  who  promoted  the 
war  in  the  hope  of  this  result.— ^Kitto.  The  Aramaic 
form  of  the  name  [see  Tabrimmon],  however,  has  been 
thought  to  favor  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  S>Tian 
in  the  army  of  Rezin.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  ren- 
ders the  name  as  an  appellative,  "and  we  will  make 
king  in  the  midst  of  her  him  who  seems  good  to  us** 
(XSb  irsn  --2  r'^),     Rashi  by  Gematria  turns  the 

name  into  xbis^,  Rimla,  by  which  apparently  he  would 
understand  Remaliah, 
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El'Kuds  still  clings  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  See 
Sanctuary, 

5,  bs'^n,  heykSl^  temple  (vaof,  templum),  as  meaning 
the  stately  building,  or  palace  of  Jehovah  ( 1  Chron. 
xxix,  1,  19),  is  applied  more  commonly  to  the  Temple 
(2  Kings  xxiv,  13,  etc.))  but  was  used  also  (probably  at 
the  period  when  the  thought  of  the  Temple  had  affect- 
ed the  religious  nomenclature  of  the  time)  of  the  tab- 
eniade  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  i,  9 ;  iii,  3)  and  Jerusalem 
(Psa.  V,  7),  In  either  case  the  thought  which  the  word 
embodies  is  that  the  "•  tent,"  the  '*  house,"*  is  royal,  the 
xlwcUing-plaoe  of  the  great  king.     See  Temple. 

The  first  two  of  the  above  words  receive  a  new 
meaning  in  combination  with  "IJI^  (moed),  and  with 
"nil^n  (ha-eduth).  To  understand  the  full  meaning 
of  the  distinctive  titles  thus  formed  is  to  possess  the 
key  to  the  significance  of  the  whole  tabernacle. 

(a.)  The  primary  force  of  1?^  is  "  to  meet  by  ap- 
pointment,'* and  the  phrase*  151^  ^*V<  has  therefore 
the  meaning  of  "  a  place  of  or  for  a  fixed  meeting.** 
Acting  on  the  belief  that  the  meeting  in  this  case  was 
that  of  the  worshippers,  the  A.  Y.  has  uniformly  ren- 
dered it  by  "  tabernacle  of  the  congregation"  (so  Scb. 
Schmidt,  "tentorium  conventds;"  and  Luther, ** Stifts- 
hUtte"  in  which  St\ft  =  Pfarrkirche),  while  the  Sept. 
and  Vulg.,  confounding  it  with  the  other  epithet,  have 
rendered  both  by  i^  vicrivrj  tov  fiaprvpiovt  and  "  taber- 
naculum  testimoniL"  None  of  these  renderings,  how- 
ever, bring  out  the  real  meaning  of  the  word.  This  is 
to  be  found  in  what  may  be  called  the  locus  dasHcusy 
AS  the  interpretation  of  all  words  connected  with  the 
tabernacle^  "  This  shall  be  a  continual  bumt-otreriug 
,  .  .  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  meeting  pSITS) 
where  I  will  meet  you  O?^?^,  yvw<r^»;<ro/iaO  to  speak 
there  unto  thee.  And  there  will  I  meet  pPl'IJi,  raKo- 
jiai)  with  the  children  of  Israel  And  I  will  sanctify 
0^*^?P)  ^^^  tabernacle  of  meeting  •  .  •  and  I  will 
dwell  (*^r)33t!3)  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will 
be  their  Ciod.  And  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord  their  God"  (Exod.  xxix,  42-46),  The  same  cen- 
tral thought  occurs  in  xxv, 22,  "There  I  will  meet  with 
thee"  (comp.  also  xxx,  6,  36 ;  Numb,  xvii,  4).  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  "congregation"  is  inadequate. 
Not  the  gathering  of  the  worshippers,  but  the  meeting 
of  God  with  his  people,  to  commune  with  them,  to  make 
himself  known  to  them,  was  what  the  name  embodied. 
Ewald  has  accordingly  suggested  Offenbartmgszell ^tenxt 
of  revelation,  as  the  bcHt  equivalent  {A  Uerthutner,  p.  KSO). 
This  made  the  place  a  sanctuary.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
tent  was  the  dweUing^  the  house  of  God  (Btihr,  Symb,  i, 

■81).       Sec  CONORE«iATIOS. 

(6.)  The  other  compound  phrase,  msn  bnk,  as  con- 
necteil  with  "113?  (=to  bear  witness),  is  rightly  ren- 
dered by  1/  OKtivfi  TOV  fiaprvpioVi  taftemacuhim  testi- 
monii,  die  Wohnai^  des  ZeugnisseSj "  the  tent  of  the  tes- 
timony" (Numb,  ix,  16)  "the  tabernacle  of  witness" 
(xvii,  7;  xviii,  2).  In  this  case  the  tent  derives  its 
name  from  that  which  is  the  centre  of  its  holiness. 
The  two  tables  of  stone  within  the  ark  arc  emphatical- 
ly the  testimony  (Exod,  xxv,  16, 21 ;  xxxi,  18).  They 
were  to  all  Israel  the  abiding  witness  of  the  nature  and 
will  of  God.  The  tent,  by  virtue  of  its  relation  to 
them,  became  the  witness  of  its  own  significance  as  the 
meeting-place  of  God  and  man.  The  probable  con- 
nection of  the  two  distinct  names,  in  sense  as  well  as  in 
sound  (BUhr,  Symb,  i,  83;  Ewald,  AlLp,  230),  gave,  of 
course,  a  force  to  each  which  no  translation  can  repre- 
.*ient.     See  Testimony. 

IL  History. — 1.  We  may  distinguish  in  the  Old  Test, 
t'hree  sacred  tabeniacles. 

(1.)  The  Ante-Sinaitic,  which  was  probably  the  dwell- 
ing of  Moses,  and  was  placed  by  the  camp  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  desert,  for  the  transaction  of  public  busi- 


ness. Exod.  xxxiii,  7-10, "  Moses  took  the  tabernacle, 
and  pitched  it  without  the  camp,  afar  off  from  the  camp, 
and  called  it  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation.  And 
it  came  to  pass,  that  every  one  which  sought  the  Lord 
went  out  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  which 
was  without  the  camp.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Moses  went  out  unto  the  tal>emacle,  that  all  the  peo- 
ple rose  up,  and  stood  every  man  at  his  tent-door,  and 
looked  after  Moses  until  he  was  gone  into  the  taber- 
nacle. And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Moses  entered  into  the 
tabernacle,  the  cloudy  pillar  descended,  and  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  Lord  talked  with  Moses. 
And  all  the  people  saw  the  cloudy  pillar  stand  at  the 
tabernacle-door:  and  all  the  people  rose  up  and  wor- 
shipped, every  one  in  his  tent-door.*'  This  was  neither 
the  sanctuary  of  the  tabernacle  described  in  ch.  xxr 
sq,,  which  was  not  made  till  after  the  perfect  restora- 
tion of  the  covenant  (ch,  xxxv  sq.),  nor  another  sanctu- 
ary that  had  come  down  from  their  forefathers  and  was 
used  before  the  tabernacle  proper  was  built  (as  Le  Clerc, 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  and  KoeenmUUcr  supposed) ;  but  an  or- 
dinary tent  used  for  the  occasion  and  purpose  (Keil, 
Comment,  ad  loc). 

(2.)  The  iSinaiiic  tabernacle  superseded  the  tent 
which  had  served  for  the  transaction  of  public  business 
probably  from  the  beginning  of  the  Exode.  This  was 
constructed  by  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  as  a  portable  man- 
sion-house, guildhall,  and  cathedral,  and  set  up  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  in  the  second  year  afler  leav- 
ing Egypt.  Of  this  alone  we  have  accurate  descri ptions. 
It  was  the  second  of  these  sacred  tents,  which,  as  the 
most  important,  is  called  the  tabernacle  par  excellence, 
Moses  was  commanded  bv  Jehovah  to  have  it  erected 
in  the  Arabian  desert,  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
Israelites,  who  carried  it  about  with  them  in  their  mi- 
grations until  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  when  it  re- 
mained stationary  for  longer  periods  in  various  towns 
of  Palestine  (as  below). 

(3.)  The  Ikividic  tabernacle  was  erected  by  David,  in 
Jerusalem,  for  the  reception  of  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vi,  12); 
while  the  old  tabernacle  remained  to  the  dav's  of  Solo- 
mon  at  Gibeon,  together  with  the  brazen  altar,  as  the 
place  where  sacrifices  were  offered  (1  Chron.  xvi,  39 ;  2 
Chron.  i,  3). 

2.  Varteti  Fortunes  of  the  Sinaitic  Tabernacle,  (1.) 
In  the.  Wilderness. — ^The  outward  history  of  the  taber- 
nacle begins  with  Exod.  xxv.  It  comes  after  the  first 
great  group  of  laws  (ch.  xix-xxiii),  after  the  covenant 
with  the  people,  after  the  vision  of  the  divine  glory  (ch. 
xxiv).  For  forty  days  and  nights  Moses  is  in  the  mount. 
Before  him  there  lay  a  problem,  bb  measured  by  human 
judgment,  of  gigantic  difiSculty.  In  what  fit  symbols 
was  he  to  embody  the  great  truths  without  which  the 
nation  would  sink  into  brutality?  In  what  way  could 
those  s\'mbols  be  guarded  against  the  evil  which  he  had 
seen  in  Egypt,  of  idolatry  the  most  degrading?  He 
was  not  left  to  solve  the  problem  for  himself.  There 
rose  before  him,  not  without  points  of  contact  with  pre- 
vious associations,  3'et  in  no  degree  formed  out  of  them, 
the  "  pattern"  of  the  tabernacle.  The  lower  analogies 
of  the  painter  and  the  architect  seeing,  with  their  in- 
ward eye,  their  completed  work  before  the  work  itself 
begins,  may  help  us  to  understand  how  it  was  that  the 
vision  on  the  mount  included  all  details  of  form,  mea»- 
urement,  materials,  the  order  of  the  ritual,  the  apparel 
of  the  priests.  He  is  directed  in  his  choice  of  the  two 
chief  artists,  Rezaleel  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Aholiab  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  (ch.  xxxi).  The  sin  of  the  golden  calf 
apparently  postpones  the  execution.  For  a  moment  it 
seems  as  if  the  people  were  to  be  left  without  the  Divine 
Presence  itself — without  any  recognised  symbol  of  it 
(xxxiii,  3).  As  in  a  transition  period,  the  whole  fut- 
ure depending  on  the  patience  of  the  people,  oa  the  in- 
tercession of  their  leader,  a  tent  is  pitched  (probably 
that  of  Moses  himself,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  head- 
quarters of  consultation),  outside  the  camp,  to  be  pro- 
visionally the  tabernacle  of  meeting.    There  the  mind 
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»m>Hi0B.— The  wciiicii  suth.ititifi  for  llie  nt-    1«-  And  Ihnu  ilwh  m.ikt' (a!  coverinB  lo  the  Mot,  ikiu^ 


iJre|i*s«diii3iiiitvi,B-88,    ^^  And  thou  nhslt  make  (A*  planla  (3"ip)  fw  tb*  tab- 
)nri  the  alifihlesc  pouibk  -"^  . 

nmiinl  irli-en  nC  ills  hiiilil.  ernSClC,   iXttt   [UOWl!   Of  HCSCIbI    (D^0>,  MaDlllDK- 

L  Ten  cnblti  (ehalt  be  the)  leiigib  of  Ibe  pJsDk,  ud  (i> 

cnbll  ind  (the)  half  of  tbt  cnbli  (ih«>  brendih  uf  ibc 

r.  one  pluk.    Twu  band>  ('"""»]  (sbsll  then  be)  Ui 


hiiD  except  the  one  which  U  equallj  acceuible  to 

ndeeiliWO  might  almoit  put  hi*  account  on  one  19.  mnkel.irrto]ror>lllihe>plnnkBiirtbenibernad*.  Aud 

it  were  not  that,  beine  a  Jew,  and  to  much  near-  tbuu  Fbali  innka  tlieplsnkB  for  ihe  ubeniacle,  rwau- 

time,  he  mav  have  had  accc  to  eome  traditiouaJ  'T  pl.nk-for  ("he)  Nigeb  [»u.»l  qu-r.et  lowarJaTej- 

,ta  which  >«;v  have  enabled  him  to  realize  ita  at,-  '»■  ">*"  I'*'  «""*)■  ''"^  '""T  """  07?'  "'  »"'"  ""•I' 


eof  Hebrew  technical  lennB  may  hare  asa  _ ^ _ 

iinderatand  whac  we  nii|;ht  othisrwiac  be  unable  lo  aeccind  rib  [jfanii  of  the  lAberuicTe  to  (ilie)  TaaphAn 

jUiii.    The  additional  indicaliuns  cont^ned  in  the  *>■  J^^tM.^.'" '"" """"  '' ~  "'"'"    '"'' 

imud  anil  in  Pbilo  are  ao  few  and  imliatiiict,  and  aie, 


'    ID.  Ibeoile('nar)p'jaiikr<>r'll8''lwo'haiid>.    Audfurtb 
■  aeocind  rib  (ytin*)  nf  the  isberuacle  lo  (ihel  TiuphAi 


ihelr  forij  baM«  o 


eidea,  oT  Buch  douUrnl  aiitlicnlicitv,  thai  tbejr  practi-  ti.  Aud  for  (Ibe)  Ihlghajnai-]  »r  thr  labeniacle  aeaurard 

,1ly  add  nothing  lo  our  knowledge,' and  may  lafely  be  «■  C"«f)  H'on  chall  make  ati  p1ankB._  Ai.d  two  plauka 
laregarded.  abalt  Ihon  make  fur  (the)  anule*  (^^X|^13,  oitHng  s/) 

For  a  cmnpliaited  arcbiteetnral  building,  iheje  writ-  S*.  ofthetnlieniaclB  iniheihlgha  [r«r):  and  (ihej)  thall 
en  aotboriliea  ptobablj  would  not  auflice  without  some  be  Iwiinied  iB^'a!(P,i>eihapBj(p(«(«(,ft(iifl«i(,or6nU«l> 

the  arrangeroenu  of  the  tabcniacle  were  »o  ai'mpie  ^'^$  ['..i-j  iowa>.1»  ihe  mt  riuK:  ao  ahnll  (UVbe  t<> 
,  ,  ^  ,1  !■  L  -11.  ^  bulb  'tt  ibem ;  for  the  two  aiiEltie  nhaU  (Ihey)  be- 
that  they  are  really  all  that  are  re,|uired.  Every  im-  jj.  And  (there)  rball  be  e)fibi  plauk?,  and  their  buwa  of 
purtanc  dimeiiMon  waa  either  five  cnbila  or  a  multiple  of  allver-  iliieen  baaef,  two  baiiea  under  the  one  plank, 
Ave  cubita,  and  all  thoarranperoenta  in  plan  were  either  ■"*  l*"  l""""  ""^'f  ""e  one  Ibew]  plauk. 
aquan*ordoublp8quBres.snthat  there  iji.  in  fad,  no  dif-  ^  And  ibnii  ahalt  make  bars  (ll'^'^Il)  of  treea  [maf]  of 
Acuity  in  putting  Ihe  whole  locether,  and  none  would  „    acaciaa  [SftHdml;  five  for  (the)  pianka  of  the  one  rib- 

,..,  i.„'o^,u  -.,. ;.  -Tha.  .ta  dta.„.hn. .,  «■  ■«' i',;;.",r A"!  ;;.•  isff ass 

theaanctnaiy,  as  nbtsiucd  from  the"  boarda  that  formed  ban  for  (the)  plunka  of  {the)  rib  [JIank]  of  the  taber- 

ita  walla,  appear  al  Brat  aiebt  10  be  one  thing,  while  »■  naclo  for  the  Ihigha  (rMrj  aeawnid  [iw-*].    And  ibe 
thoae  oblaiueil  fmra  the  dimensiona  of  Che  curtaitia  "''''"•  ''"  '"  "B"'  '"''''''''  "'  """  P'»">"  <»*"l"  ^ 

whieh  covered  i.  appear  to  give  another.     The  appar-  in-'1=?,be  M(.»3  throURb)  from  the  end  to  the  end. 

ent  discrepancy  ia,  however, easily  expUined,  aa  weehaU  *•■  A"*|J?1  t'hSSahaU make^of?inj5d"?aifho''lMr'io«'f 
pceeently  ae^,  ami  never  would  have  occurred  to  any  one  ,„,  ihe%a™ ;  and  thou  ah^lt  overVay  the°bara  0?1™> 

who  had  lived  long  under  canvas  or  waa  familiar  with         gold. 

the  exiirencieaof  tent  architecture  ^-   And  Ihou  ahalt  rear  the  Ubemacle  like  11>  Judg- 

Tbe  following  doae  tr.nsUtion  of  Exotl.xxvi  will  Bet  ""'  "^""  ""''''  '  ™"^*  '""  «"  '"  ""  monntain. 

the  aubject  generally  before  the  rea.lec.    We  have  indi-       i_  j.^  ^^^  (^jtn)  was  a  Urge  reetangubr  enclowire, 

«ted,_by  the  n«  of  ^^U..  marked  varmtmna  from  the  ^^^  ^^  ,^^  ^^^^  -^  ^.^^  .^  ^^^^^^  «  ^^^  ^„  ^,,^ 

*     "  Ilsdimenaionsaregiven  more  than  once,  beinjc  lOOcubiCa 

1.  And  the  tabernacle  (';3ld'<3)(hon  (halimakfl— ten  pn>  king  and  6U  broad.    Ita  oonatructiiin  wu  veiy  nmple, 

tB<DB:[wleiedl<nei>,Hn[lVlo1etandpDrpleanilcrinii-on  being  eompoaed  of  a  frame  of  four  aides  of  diatinct  pU- 

of  owlilnenl;  ehemlia.workoriiui)  artfilcer.tbou  ^hili  Ura,  with  curtains  hung  upon  them.     In  other  wonia,  it 

by  tbecnblt,ihe  one  curtain;  ouf  m.-nniLrc  rpli:>ll  I^hi  kamdii,  and  atill  universslly  uaed  to  enclose  the  pn- 

i.  toall  thecurialoB.    Flventihe  cnrLniur. -IhiII  liv  J.iln-  vate  apartments  of  imporUnt  peraonaBea.     The  pillars 

iDgeach  10  Its  fellow,  and  fl.eofLI„.™rt.,m,J,.,,,„,j;  wereprobablvof(.hittim-wo<»i(thatia,lhede«ettacac>a% 

«.  aaeh  to  Its  fellow.    And  Ihon  ah»n  iiii.kr  l.-..],s  (5sai  ,  light,  close-grained,  imperishable  wood,  easilv  taking 

ofvlolel  upon  (the)  edge  ofthe  one  cnrtalufrcm  (the)  „»  ,  flnc  natural  nolish  thoiiirh  it  ia  nowhere  directlv 

end1nibeIolnlnK,anir»oahaltthonniakeln(the)B(«  .  ,.'    .    .    ,    ™  Pn""'.;""'*"  "■  "  nownere  oirectiy 

B,  <ifllur~ltnotlcHrlain  ill  the  lecmJ  Joining :1lttjl.^.pi  inlimaled  of  what  material  they  were;  they  were  Ave 

■ball  Ihon  make  )n  the  cinecnrta<n,and  fllij  loopg  Bhalt  cubits  in  height  (auHlcient  tn  prevent  a  person  from  loak- 

Ihou  make  lu(tbe)  end  oftbecuruln  which  is  In  the  i„g  over  them  into  the  encloaure),  but  their  other  di- 

ueond  joimnj,  the  leapt  itanding  tnmiiti  {niSaj?'?)  mensions  are  not  given,  so  that  we  cannot  be  sore 

C  iheonetolnfellnw,    Aud  Ihoueballmake  tlfi;  tac'hes  whether  Ihev  were   round  (Ewald)  or  four-comeiwl 

lO"!!?!  of  sol's,  and  tlum  Shalt  Join  the  curtains  one  10  (IIHhr),  probably  the  latter.     At  the  botlom  these  pi I- 

Its  feiluw  wtih  the  lachea,  and  the  Ubemacle  aball  be  lars  were  protecleil  or  shod  by  sockete  of  bran  (copper), 

T.  Ao^  -h"o  Bhnlt  make  eartalna  of  goals  (■  hair)  for  a  ^'  '"  "•",  1"'"  "7  •"  "/  *''"''"  ^^™  "*'<«"  *<« 

U»t  ihnJK  apon  the  tsberoacle,  eleven  curtalna  .hall  nierely  for  protection,  and  perhaps  ornamenl,  or  .f  they 

a  thon  make  .hem.     fThe)  length  of  the  one  curtain  «!»»  helped  lopve  stabih.y  to  the  p.lUr.    Inthe  tatljer 

(shall  be)  thirty  by  the  cnbll.  and  {the)  breadth  four  by  ^^t  we  may  cimceive  the  socket  to  hare  been  of  the 

the  cnlilictlie  one  cnrtaln:  one  meaaure  (shall  be)  10  ehape  of  a  hollow  wedge  or  pointed  funnel  driven  iatt* 

V.    (Ibe)  eleven  cunalna.    And  thou  ahaltiolu  dvoof  the  ihi^  umund  andlhen  the  end  nf  thj-  nillar  iHiHh«ul  dnirii 

enrtilnswpBraWly.and-lxotlhecnnaineseparalely!  |ne  8""na."''t'>en  We  end  01  tne  piUar  pushed  down 

and  tkou  Shalt  dnnhle  Ihe  alith  enrtalD  Aivnnfa  (Ihe)  """  '"  cavity;  or  they  may  have  been  simply  plates 

l«k  lUrelhHitoftheMiit.    And  tbousballmakeOflrlixini  laid  on  (heground.wilh  a  holefor  the  receptionof  the 

npoD  (the>  eimta  (ht  oob  ctuUn-tba  andinoal  In  tenoned  fool  of  the  pillar,  as  in  the  case  of  (he  "  boanla" 

of  copper— llflj ;  and  ahali  bring  the  laches  In  the  Biniclure  firomese,  vii.  the  eommon  articles  of  lent  ai- 

loopi,  and  ihon  Blialt]..ln  the  lent,  and  (it)  tball  Iw  chileelure,  ropes  and  pins  (ExoU.  xniv,  IR).     At  the 

Un\-tatr^1h"e"^''eri%.'^,;^iu  JlLThilirnpo^^^  ^P  >he.e_pillar«  bad  a  capital  or  head  (xxxvtii,  17, 

et  the  body  of  the  pillar  was  plated  with  any  metal  ia 
not  said.  Onneeled  with  the  heail  of  the  pillar  were 
two  other  articles,  Aoob,  and  things  called  D'^pltJrt. 
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CurtaiD-wall  of  CfUrt.    (DeUila  BOggesied  by  A)st>yriau  i»cul|iiure«.) 

going  up  the  end,  wc  should  count  ten  pillars  and  spaces 
as  end,  but  consider  the  north-west  comer  pillar  not  as 
eleventh  of  the  end,  but  first  of  the  north  side ;  and  so 
on.  In  this  way  wc  gain  sixty  pillars  and  as  many 
spaces,  and  have  each  space  exactly  5  cubits. 
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ckaJuJdm,  rendered  **dllets,''  i.  e. 
oroamental  chaplets  in  relief 
round  the  pillar  (so  Ewald,  AUtr- 
tkimer,  p.  33o,  note  5),  but  roost 
(ifobaUy  meaning  rodt  (so  Ge> 
seniuR.  FUrst,  and  others),  joining 
one  pillar  to  another.    These  rods 
were  laid  upon  the  hookt*,  and 
Mrved  to  attach  the  hangings  to 
and  suspend  them  from.     The  hooks  and  rods  were 
itilver,  though  Knobel  conjectures  the  latter  must  have 
been  merely  plated  (^Exod,  p.  27«).     The  mode  of  ad- 
justing these  hangings  was  similar  to  that  of  the  door- 
way screens  and  "  vail"  described  below. 

The  circumference  of  the  enclos- 
ure thua  formed  was  300  cubits, 
and  the  number  of  pillars  is  said  to 
have  been  20  +  20  +  10  +  10  =  60, 
which  would  give  between  every 
two  pillars  a  space  of  ^^  =  5  cu- 
bita.  There  has  been  consider- 
able difficulty  in  accurately  con-  Curta»n-wall  of  Entrance  to  Conrt.  (Details  snggested  by  Assyrian  scnlptnrcs.) 
ceiviDg  the  method  adopted  by 

the  writer  in  calculating  these  pillars.     This  difficulty        The  hangings  (D''?Pp,  leloim')  of  the  court  were  of 

ariaea  from  the  ct>ruer  pillars,  each  of  which,  of  course,    twined  shesh ;  that  is,  a  fabric  woven  out  of  twisted  yam 

belongs  both  to  the  side  and  to  the  end.     It  has  been    of  the  material  called  fheth.    This  word,  which  properly 

5oppoeed  by  many  that  the  author  calculated  each  one    means  irhite,  is  rendered  by  our  version  "line  linen,"  a 

comer  pillar  twice;  that  is,  considered  it^hough  one  in    rendering  with  which  most  concur,  while  some  decide 

itaelf,  as  a  pillar  of  the  side  and  also  as  a  pillar  of  the  end.    for  cotUm,     At  all  events,  the  curtains  were  a  strong 

T^ia  would  make  in  all  66  actual  pillars,  and,  of  course,  as    fabric  of  this  glancing  white  material,  and  were  hung 

^^any  spaces  (Bahr,  Knobel, etc.);  that  is,  nineteen  spaces    upon  the  pillars,  most  likelv  outside,  though  that  is  not 

cfiti  each  side,  and  nine  on  the  end.     Now  since  the  side    known,  being  attached  to  the  pillars  at  the  top  by  the 

-^aa  100  cubita  and  the  end  50,  this  would  give  for  each    hooks  and  rods  already  described,  while  the  whole  was 

^ii\e  space  Vy*=^»  *n^  ^«'  «*«*»  end  space  'y»=55  cu-    staved  by  pins  and  cords,  like  a  tent. 

tjit»,ipace8  artificial  in  themselves  and  unlike  each  other.        the  entrance,  which  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 

\t  «  certainly  most  probable  that  the  spaces  of  side  and    east  end,  and  was  twenty  cubits  in  ext«nt,  was  formed 

eo^wereofexactly  the  same  size,  and  that  each  of  them    ^  of  a  hanging  (technically  TiD^,  ma^dk)  of  "blue, 

^  as  some  exact,  and  no  fractional,  number  of  cubits.  .         .         i  .        .  ^      *    •  '  J  ,.  ,     ,  . 

Thcdifficulty  may  be  completely  removed  by  assuming    P"T^^'  «"^  «^'^^^*'  »"^  ^"«  ^^*"^^  **"«"'  ^^'^^  "^  '*»« 

the  distance  of  5  cubiu  to  each  space,  and  counting  as    ^i^*!"^,  rokim"  (A.  V.  "needle-work").     The  last  word 

in  the  accompanying  ground-plan.     Thus,  since  each    has  usually  been  considered  to  mean  embroidertr  with 

Hde  wai  100  cubits,  this  needs  twenty  spaces.     But    the  needle,  and  the  curtain  fancied  to  have  had  figures, 

twenty  spaces  need  twenty-one  pillars.     So  that,  sup-    fiowers,  etc.,  of  the  mentioned  colors  wrought  into  it. 

poang  OS  to  start  from  the  south-east  comer  and  go    Hut  such  kinds  of  work  have  always  a  "  wrong"  side, 

>^ng  the  south  side,  we  should  have  for  100  cubits    and,  roost  probably,  taking  into  account  the  meaning 

twoity-ooe  pillars  and  twenty  spaces ;  but  of  these  we    of  the  won!  in  Arabic,  and  the  fondness  of  the  Arabs  at 

should  count  twenty  spaces  and  pillars  for  the  south    this  day  for  striped  blankets,  the  word  means  "  weaver 

side,  and  call  the  south-west  comer  pillar,  not  the  twen-    of  striped  cloth,"  and  the  hanging  is  to  be  conceived  as 

ty-fint  pillar  of  the  side,  but  the  first  of  the  end«   Then   woven  with  lines  or  stripes  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet 
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Flan  of  the  Taberaacle  and  Its  Court    (From  Rlggenbach's  Mo«aisehe  SUfUhiitU.) 


(9fm  omliMiD.  Small  Mdorar^-tlM  Tstwrn«e1«  (rortrsd).  «.  Ark  in  th«  Holjr  of  Holl«.   *.  Tsblt  nf  >how-brMd.   r.  Ooldm 
d.  Altar  af  lanwM    It, «,  4  bataf  la  tha  holy  plM*.    «.  Lavar,  or  basin  for  wMhlnc.    /.  AlUr  of  bumi-offtrinfc-    9-  Ganff  or  ledfa 
lUi  that  Aw  tka  piiMla  ta  ttaai  npoa.    A.  Sloptng  Meant  ttom  the  groand  to  thli  ledga.    (Tbt  laat  two  artidea  arc  in  tba  coart.) 


TABERNACLE  i; 

M  the  while  ground  of  lirii  (Knobel,  Keil,  Flc).  In 
other  ward),  the  viitti,  or  longicudinil  Ihreads,  wu  of 
while  linm,  while  the  mw/ nude  croas-tttn  (which 
would  hsDg  venicall)')  or  brilliuitly  dyed  wool  in  ■ 
Itehie  thread.  The;  were  merely  spun  and  woven, 
without  gold  or  embroidered  figures. 

The  fumitare  of  the  court  coaginled  of  the  altar  or 
humt-oflfcring  and  the  laver.  Thcae  are  lufficieiitly 
deacribed  under  their  appropriate  headings.  See  Al- 
tah;  Laves.  What  concemi  ub  ia  the  position  of 
tbem.  In  all  probability,  the  tabernacle  proper  atood 
with  its  entrance  exactly  in  the  middle  n(  the  court. 
that  is,  Hfly  eubiu  from  the  entrance  of  the  court;  and 
Tery  poaribly  the  altar  of  bumt-offering  atood,  again, 
midway  between  the  dvot  or  the  court  and  that  of  thi 
tabernacle,  i.  *.  twenty-five  cubita  frorn  each,  and  some- 
where in  the  twrnty-Hve  cubits  between  the  altar  and 
the  Ubemacle  atood'  the  laver  (Joaephus,  AM.  iii,  6,  2). 

■2.  The  TatermirU  »f»//:— Fultowing  the  method  pur- 
sued with  the  outer  court,  we  begin  with  the  walls. 
These  were  built  uf  boards,  or,  rather,  planks  (O^V^p, 
ktrtukim),  in  close  contact  with  each  other.  They  wen- 
of  shittim-wood,  overlaid  with  gold  on  both  sides,  teii 
cubita  high  and  one  and  a  half  cubit  broad,  their 
thickness  being  nowhere  given.  From  the  foot  of  each 
plink  came  out  two  "tenona"  (jvn'^, gadSlh-'bABiit). 
which  must  not  be  conceived  as  connectin|;  the  planka 
with  each  other  laterally,  as  if  there  corresponded  to  a 
tenon  in  one  plank  a  mortise  iu  another;  they  were  for 
coanecting  each  particular  plank  with  the  ground,  and 
must  be  conceived  as  two  weilge  -  shaped  or  pointed 
pieces  (probably  of  copper,  or  perhaps  of  silver),  pro- 
jecting from  the  lower  end  of  the  plank.  These  lenanb 
were  thrust  into  silver  socketn,  of  which  two  were  pre.  i 
paced  for  each  plank,  each  socket  being  the  welgbtofa  ^ 
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tident  of  Hirer.  Whether  these  sockets  were  wedgc- 
ibape<I  ur  piiinteil,  and  themselves  went  into  the  gmuuU, 
or  whether  they  were  mere  foot-plates  for  the  plank, 
with  holes  for  the  tenons  to  pass  through  into  the  giounil 
(thelast  more  prubable),  is  luit  intimated.  I'mf.  Paine 
has  ingeniously  suggested  Ihc  thickness  of  these  sock- 
ets as  one  sixth  of  a  cubit  [sec  Hk-trih/kiy],  and  like- 
wise their  form  (half  ■  cubit  sipiare'),  as  in  the  aitjoiii- 
ing  cut.  lie  also  calculates  from  this  mzg  of  the  sock- 
ets, or  fiiflt-pUtes,  that  the  planks  should  be  (as  Jose- 
phus  sBvs)  one  third  of  a  span,  I  e.  one  uxth  of  a  cu- 
bit thick  (which  is 


Bottom  of  the  Comer  Planks,sh(i 
.  as  resting  upon  the  Basoa  (acc( 
log  to  PSne), 


ength),!! 


thick,  as  the  accompa- 
nying cut  will  show ; 
but  we  can  hardly 


Plauka  on  tbelr  Bases  {sccording  lo  the  common  Tlaw). 
tet  deeply  into  the  ground,  aa  there  was  no  lateral  strain 
upon  them,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  building  kept 
them  firmly  in  their  place.  Their  only  object  was  to 
keep  the  bottom  of  the  planks  level  and  even.  The  up- 
per ends  of  the  planks,  however,  needed  to  be  kept  from 
separating,  as  ihcy  wouLI  certainly  do  under  the  trie 
tion  of  the  star-corda  fore  and  afu  Hence  the  tenona 
mentioned  in  Kxod.  xxri,  17  are  carefully  distinguisheil 
from  those  (already  described)  referred  to  in  ver.  19; 
and  they  are  designated  (without  any  sockets  asalgned 
to  them)  by  a  peculiar  term,  ni3^:^13,  <aethullab6lk. 
which  occurs  here  only.  It  is  regarded  by  Gesenius  as 
radically  signifying  noltAtd,  but  he  underatanda  it  here 
as  meaningjoinsl,  a  sense  in  which  FUrst  and  Muhlau 
emphatically  concur,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  adoptcil 
by  the  Sept.  iairririmivTis)  and  the  A.  V.  {'-set  in 
order'').  Prof.  Paine  refeis  the  term  to  the  'op  of  the 
planks,  and  rendera  it  ciuped,  understanding  a  separate 
plate  with  holes  corre- 
aponriinu  to  pins  or  ten-  HZ  Zr~\ 

ons  (jHobably  all  of  cop-  [^ WJ 

pet)  in  the  upper  end 
of  the  planks  likewise, 
aa  in  the  annexed  cut. 
in  essential  pro- 

—   — ^   seems   to      (Kcordlua  to  Paine). 

h.nib»8bl.     N„.r.      ,,..u»   .,.~w.,w- 
thelese,  aa  he  privately 

informs  na.  he  has  since  abandoned  thia  diatinction  be- 
tween the  top  and  bottom  temins,  and  in  his  forthcom- 
ing aecond  edition  he  will  dispense  with  the  clasps. 
The  long  middle  bar,  if  pinned  to  each  end  plank, 
would  subserve  a  similar  purpose.  Something  of  this 
sort  is  perhaps  intimated  by  thetoftmff  (n^^ 513,  Ilia V) 
of  F.xnd.  xxvi.  28;  xxxri,33.  The  roof-curtains  would 
likewise  assiat  in  balding  the  planks  together. 

Of  these  boanbi,  which,  being  one  and  a  half  cubit, 
I.  c.  about  two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  mutt  have  been  form- 
ed of  several  smaller  ones  jointed  together,  there  were 
twenty  on  the  north  and  twenty  on  the  south  aide,  thus 
making  each  side  the  length  of  thirty  cubita.  For  the 
west  end  were  made  six  boards,  yielding  nine  cubits, 
iml  in  addition  two  boards  for  the  comera  (Exod.  xxvi,' 
ti  sq.),  making  in  all  eight  boards  and  twelve  cubits; 
■nd  as  the  eml  is  thought  (so  Josephus,  Atit.  iii,  6,  3) 
lo  have  been  ten  culrits  (proportionate  to  that  in  Solo- 
[noii's  Temple,  I  Kings  vi,  i.  W),  this  would  imply  that 
each  comer  plank  added  half  a  cubit  to  the  width,  but 
nothing  to  the  length,  the  measurements  being  taken 
inside.  Were  the  planks  supposed  a  cubit  thick,  which 
is  the  usual  calculation  (but  an  extravagant  one  on  ac- 
count of  the  weight),  the  remaining  cubit  of  the  comer 
(ilank  would  exactly  cover  Che  thickneas  of  the  side 
plank.  The  description  given  of  the  corners  is  exceed- 
ingly perplexing,  and  the  diversity  of  0|Hniun  is  natural- 
lygreat.  ThedilficultieBallIteinExDd.xxiv,24.  Itgoes 
on, "  they  shall  be  coupled  together ;"  rather,  tbey  shall 
be  "twins,"  or  "twinned"  (BCXn,  loSmimy.  "They" 
lividenlly  refers  to  the  comer  planks;  and,  setting  a£de 
ihe  idea  that  they  make  twins  logether,  which  cuDot 
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two-legged,  it 

ril7  (omething  to  the  leiiglh, 

and  thiu  deatroys  tbe  mea*- 

-d  of  lb*  TMk-  a  therefore  U.  reggrd  the  end 

R.i=inw!!?~^  ^^        oftheoomerpl.nt,,,Mlwin, 

I,  e,  coneipondiitg  to  the  wile 

ptjmk  a,    Fnrtbei,  each  corner  plank  must  be  "entire 

(C^ari,  fmiHiin)  at  or  an  ila  head"  (A.  V.,  with  many 

OtJien.  contiiden  ItotmSm  tbe  Mmeu  (uamini).    Kuw  if 

n  the  top  or  the  plank,  but  [he  edge  or 


.orihec 


Bf,/lh 


Br  plank  of  the  end  wall,  though  prolonging  the  aide 
ti^aW  oulaide,  must  not  be  cut  away  or  alo^ied,  fur  exain[>le, 
S  r*  th«  iiuhion  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  e  d.  Once 
i»»«i«,  the  word«  are  adiled  "  unto  one  ring,"  accurately 
•^  unto  the  Gnt  ring."  Keil  (CannKHf.ad  loc.)  underMandi 
cl^at  '■the  two  comer  boardaat  the  back  were  to  coneiR 
of  two  piece*  joined  together  at  a  right  angle,  sn  aa  to 
TnTja,  u  double  boards,  one  single  whole  rmm  the  lop  to 
>Ii«  bottooi."  and  that  "one  ring  wag  placed  half-way 
"P  "le  upright  board  in  the  corner  or  angle,  in  such  a 

entire  length  of  the  walla,  might  faalen  into  it  from 
'^1>  the  aide  and  back."  Murphy  {Conimfnl.  ad  loc.) 
■uggeali 


which   » 


But  r 


rep. 


mwi  of  b*n,  the  top  and  bottom  on' 
(idea  being  in  two  pieces.  Jonephua'a  account  ia  wnne- 
what  different :  "  Everj-  one,"  he  Mys  (/1b(.  iii,  G,  3), 
'of  the  pillars  or  bnarda  had  a  ring  of  gold  affixed  to 
twards,  into  which  were  inaert«d  bars  gilt 


b  gold,  . 


h  of  ll 


:!a;  the  head  of  oi 


together  the  b 
cut  below, .  ning  into  another  after  the  manner  oi  one  tenon  iniiert- 
ni  to  us  to  I  ed  into  another.  But  for  the  wall  behind  there  waa 
:t  all  the  re-  |  only  one  bar  that  went  through  all  the  boarda,  into 
rementa  of  which  one  of  tlie  enda  of  the  bats  on  both  sides  waa  in- 
case in  the  Letted."  The  whole  edilicc  was  doubtless  furthet  stayed 
iplp't  and  by  ropes  attached  to  teiit-pina  in  the  ground  from  knnbi 
■t  effeciual  on  the  outside  of  the  planks.  (.See  below.) 
Comer  Board  (according  to  Mnrphy).  ■"•"""■  'rhe  3.  ftmpery  o/ihe  r«ier»aefr.-The  wooden  structure 
ring  and  staples  waa  completed  as  well  as  adorned  by  fuui  kinda  of 
It  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  corner  planks  formed  a  hangings,  each  of  which  served  a  '  '  ' 
lwg«,  so  that  the  adjoining  planks  were  tatirairJ,  or  car-  ful  purpose. 
lieti  together  as  one.  That  the  end  plonks  went  in  be-  |  (1.)  Tkr  Aon/— The  drsl  ip 
i«een  the  last  side  planks  (a«  neatness  and  usage  in    whether  the  rouf  was  Hal,  like  that  of  Oriental  liounes, 


n  dictated),  making  the  in 
ihe  tahnnacle  the  full  Iwelve  cn- 
lils,  i>  probable  from  the  length 
■f  thi  imf-oinains  preseiilly  de- 
bribed,  il  they  were  longitndinal- 
H  awinged, 

Tbt  Hill,  or  planka,  in  addition 
■"'.li»ttalBLity  they  may  ' 


width  of  ;  or  peaked  i 


^wd  below;  but 

<*  "thni^ih  Uk  heart  of  tba 

*"^  (KRoibMib),  aod  others 


'oiidca  Walls  of  the  Tabernacle.    (From  Pains,) 


•r.-" 
•"■"^.r  «* 
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viii,  13])  for  ihe  tenr  (bnkb),  apparenUy  as  completing  on  which  likewiae  hung  the  side-curtains,  shows  both, 

the  canvas  or  tent-like  pirt  of  the  structure.  ^?*'  '*>«»!  latter  were  thus  completed  by  a  drapery  on 

SaalschUtz  {ArchdoL  der  Hdtrder,  ii,  321  sq.)  repre-  f^«  remaining  side  of  each  room  (it  will  be  remem- 
sents  the  hangings  of  the  tabernacle  as  suspended  in  ^V^  that  the  front  knobs  likewise  correspond  m  po- 
the  form  of  a  ten^  but  in  a  peculiar  form.  He  thinks  «t»on  to  that  of  the  doorway  screen ),  and  likewise 
.1-  ...»;^  I  *u  1  J  u  *v^  proves  the  character  and  situation  of  the  taches  them- 
the  131»p  was  properly  the  space  enclosed  by  the  ^i^es  (not  hooks  in  the  roof,  which  at  the  eaves  was  at 
boards  of  acacia-wood ;  and  that  these  formed  the  outer  j^^^  g^.^  ^.^j^jj^  ^y^^  ^be  top  of  the  "  vail").  As  the 
wall,  so  to  speak,  unthin  which  the  tabernacle,  the  bnx  «  yail,"  like  the  two  outer  screens,  was  stretched  tight 
properly  so  called,  was  reared  in  the  form  of  a  peaked  across  the  space  it  occupied,  it  was  of  course  made  ex- 
tent. Of  this  the  byssus  curtains,  he  supposes,  formed  actly  long  enough  fur  that  purpose ;  thus,  too,  the  em- 
the  internal  drapery,  while  the  goats*-hair  curtains,  cov-  broidered  figures  (which,  if  of  life-size,  were  of  just  the 
ered  with  leather  and  tdchash  skins,  formed  the  outer  height  to  extend  upright  across  the  stuff— about  four 
covering.  The  whole  structure  would  thus  present  the  cubits)  would  show  to  the  finest  effect,  not  being  ia 
appearance  externally  of  a  peaked  tent,  reared  within  a  folds  like  the  interior  side-curtains, 
high  palisade  of  wood,  and  open  at  the  front.  This  rep-  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  exact  position  of 
resentation  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  omamen-  the  "vail"  is  not  otherwise  prescribed  than  by  the 
tal  curtain,  and  also  the  gilded  boards  with  their  gold-  above  requirement;  nor  is  the  length  of  either  of  the 
en  rings  and  silver  sockets,  to  be  fully  visible.  There  apartments  which  it  separated  given,  although  together 
seems,  however,  at  least  one  fatal  objection  to  it,  viz.  they  amounted  to  thirty  cubits.  On  the  supposition 
that  it  does  not  fulfil  the  condition  that  the  joinings  of  (sustained  by  the  analogy  in  the  Temple)  that  the  Most 
the  curtains  shall  be  over  the  pillars  that  separate  the  lloly  was  an  exact  square,  i.  e.  (according  to  our  det«r- 
holy  from  the  most  holy  place— a  condition  of  essential  mination  above)  twelve  cubits  each  way,  the  knob  or 
significance,  as  we  shall  see.  tachc  opposite  which  it  would  hang  must  have  been 

(4.)  The  doorways  of  the  tabernacle  were  formed  or  that  which  stood  in  the  forward  edge  of  the  eighth 
rather  closed  in  a  manner  altogether  analogous  to  the  plank  from  the  rear  of  the  building.  Whether  it  was  in 
entrance  of  the  exterior  court,  namely,  by  a  vertical  front  of  or  behind  the  pillars  is  not  certain;  but  the  for- 
screen  or  sheet  of  cloth  made  of  heavy  material,  and  mer  is  probable,  as  it  would  thus  seem  a  more  effectual 
(in  one  case)  still  further  stiffened  by  embroidery,  simi-  barrier  from  without.  The  end  pillars  apparently  sttNid 
lar  to  the  piece  of  tapestry  that  hangs  at  the  portal  of  in  immediate  contact  with  the  side  walls,  both  in  order 
modern  cathedrals  in  Italy,  or  (to  speak  more  Oriental-  to  sustain  the  ends  of  the  vail,  and  to  leave  a  wider  s|)ace 
ly)  like  the  fiap  at  the  opening  of  a  modem  tent  and  between  them  for  ingress  and  egress.  The  vail  was  sus- 
the  carpet  or  camlet  partition  between  the  male  and  fe-  pended  directly  upon  golden  pins  (A.  V.  "  hooks'")  in- 
male  apartments  of  a  Bedawin  abode.  Of  these  there  serted  in  the  face  of  the  pillars  near  their  summit ;  and 
were  two,  each  of  which  is  denoted  by  a  distinctive  thus  differed  (as  did  likewise  the  screen  of  the  door  of 
term  rarely  varied.  the  tabernacle)  from  the  hangings  of  the  outer  court, 

(a.)  The  front  opening  (nno,  pethach ;  A.  V. "  door")  which  hung  upon  silver  rods  {\.  V.  "  fillets'*)  (doubtless 

was  closed  sufficientlv  high  to  prevent  a  passer-by  from  ^V  ^^^  running  on  the  rods)  resting  on  similar  pins  or 

1^1-       ;„  1     -  «4ul.. .:.. ,"  /^^--s   „.«.^z.  .  »^M^  «•  "hooks.'*    The  reason  of  this  difference  seems  to  have 

looking  m,  bv  a  "  hanging    (710^. /iMwa*,  a  jrcrecn,  or  .         ,,    ,    ,  ,  ,    ,  .u         —^     mi 

*.     '    '       ,  r.»  '.»/^T      c         u  been  that  the  greater  space  between  the  court  piUar» 

"covering'  from  the  sun  [Pna.  cv,  39]  or  from  obser^'a.  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^mit  animals  as  well  as  men)  wouki  have 

tion  [2  Sam.  vii,  19;  Isa.  xxn.  8 J)  of  matenals  exactly  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^.j,  ^^  j,,  ^,,g  hanging  without  interme- 

like  that  of  the  entrance  to  the  court  already  described,  digte  support,  which  could  only  be  furnished  by  the 

suspended  upon  five  copper-socketed  and  gilded  pillars  rods  and  attachments  along  the  upper  edge. 
(C^TIiay)  of  acacia-wood  by  means  of  golden  hooks       4.  Supphmeniary  A'c/r.— Since  the  above  was  in  type 

(D-1%  /w  spoken  onlv  of  these  and  those  at  the  outer  ^«  have  reconsidered  a  few  points  concerning  the  struct- 

'^     X    1-       I.  1    1  '  I    i-i      ex.  u  •  u^  ure  of  this  edihce  which  admit  of  further  elucidation, 

entrance),  the  whole  being  probably  of  the  same  height,  .  ^.^^  ,  Co,7ier-^mr</^."-The  fact  that  the  dimen- 

proiwrtions,  and  style  m  other  respects  as  the  exterior  jj^,^^  ^^  j,,^  ^^^^^^^  ^„^^  j,^^  building  itself  were  in  deci- 

one  just  referred  to.     Ihe  number  of  these  pillars  is  ^^j  proportions,  and  that  in  the  temple  subsequentlv 

signiticant:  as  there  were^Arf  of  them,  one  must  nece^  ^^^^^  f^^  jl,^  ^^e  purpose,  which  maintained  multi- 
sarily  stand  m  the  centre,  and  this  one  was  probably      j^  ^^  ^^^^^  dimensions,  the  holv  and  most  holv  were 

carried  up  so  as  to  support  one  end  of  the  ridge-pole,  ^^^^^,^,  ^^^^^^^  ^^^y^^^^  ^,,^^  (,   ^^^^  ^j^  g),  leads  «► 

which  we  have  above  seen  is  presumable.     A  corre-  gtroiiglv  to  tlie  presumption   that  in   the  tabernacle 

spondmg  pillar  m  the  rear  of  the  tent  may  be  inferred  ^j^^^  ^'^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^i^g  ^jj^^  ^^at  we  are  disposed 

to  sustain  the  other  end,  and  possibly  one  or  more  in  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  arrangement  adopted  in  the  foregoing 

the  middle  of  the  building.  discussion,  which  gives  these  apartments  a  width  of 

(6.)  A"vair(nD-^D,/jarfU-WA,  «f7)«ra/»-tr,  used  only  twelve  cubius  leaving  for  the  holy  place  the  irrt'gii- 

of  this  particular  thing,  sometimes  [Exod.  xxxv,  12;  lar  dimensions  of  eighteen  by  twelve  cubits.    Adopting 

xxxix,  34;  xl,  21  ]  with  tlie  addition  of  the  previous  the  suggestion  of  Keil  {Commentary,  ad  loc.)  that  the 

term  for  emphasis)  divided  the  interior  into  two  apart-  corner-boards  were  constructed  of  two  parts,  forming  a 

ments,  called   respectively  the  "holy  place"  and  the  right  angle  with  each  other,  we  have  only  to  take  a 

"most  holy."     This  partition-cloth  differed  only  from  plank  one  and  a  half  cubits  wide,  like  all  the  others^ 

the  exterior  ones  in  being  ornamented  (perhaps  on  both  divide  it  lengthwise  into  two  portions,  one  four  sixths 

sides;  comp.  1  Kings  vi,  29)  with  figures  of  cherubim  and  the  other  five  sixths  of  a  cubit  wide, and  fasten  these 

stitched  (probably  with  gold  thread,  i.  e.  strips  of  gold-  together  in  that  manner,  in  order  to  obtain  the  neeiied 

leaf  rolled  and  twisted)  upon  it,  apparently  with  the  art  half  cubit  necessary  at  each  end  of  the  rear,  and  allow 

of  the  embroiderer  (nrn  n^ria,  the  tco'rk  of  an  artif-  «"«  wing  of  the  corner-board  to  lap  around  the  end  of 

icer;  A.  V.  "cunning  work").'*  "'ft  was  suspended  upon  ^^^  last  sideboard,  and  cover  the  joint  neatly  and  sym- 

four  pillars  preciselv  like  those  of  the  door  "hanging,"  metncally.  as  in  the  following  figure.    This  Ust  is  the 

except  that  their  soikcts  were  of  silver.    A  special  state-  adjustment  adopted  by  Brown  {The  TabemacU.  f^ic 

ment  of  the  text  (Exod.  xxvi,  33),  "And  thou  shalt  hang  t^."^*'  ^«'  '-]•  P'f  >*  l^""  J^^^^.'.  *;1»J"S^^.T/^  '^ 
/  ^  »  „  !  ;.  .--  _  \.  conjectures  of  Josephus  (.4n/.  in,  6, 3),  Kalisch  (Cow- 
up  the  vail  under  the  taches'  (PDIDn  PK  nnrjl  ,;^,/«,.^, ad  loc), and  Von  Gerlach  {ibid.).  His  compli- 
B'^D'llsn  rnn),  evidently  meaning  that  the  pillars  to  ^ated  arrangement  of  the  sockets,  however,  is  unneces- 
which  its  ends  were  to  be  attached  were  to  be  placed  sary,  as  may  be  wen  fn»m  the  following  diagram, 
directly  beneath  the  golden  knobs  opposite  in  the  walls,        The  statement  respecting  these  comer -planks  in 
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are,  as  might  be  expected,  full  of  interest.  As  in  a 
vision,  which  loses  sight  of  all  time  limits,  the  temple 
of  the  tabeniacle  is  seen  in  heaven  (Kev.  xv,  5),  and 
yet  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  there  is  no  temple  seen 
(xxi,  22).  In  the  heavenly  temple  there  is  no  longer 
any  vail;  it  is  open,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  is 
clearly  seen  (xi,  19). 

4.  We  cannot  here  follow  out  that  strain  of  a  higher 
mood,  and  it  would  not  be  prodtable  to  enter  into  the 
speculations  which  later  writers  have  engrafted  on  the 
tirst  great  thought.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  upon 
that  line  of  inquiry  may  find  materials  enough  in  any 
of  the  greater  commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews (Owen's,  Stuart's,  Bleek's,  Tholuck's,  Delitzsch's, 
Alford's),  or  in  special  treatises,  such  as  those  of  Van 
Till  {De  Tabemac,  in  Ugolino,  Thtsaurinff  viii),  Bedc 
(^ExposUio  Myslica  et  M oralis  Mosaici  TabeniacuU  )f 
Witsius  ( IM  Tabem,  Ltvit,  Mysttriis^  in  the  Miscell. 
JSacr,),  Strange  outlying  hallucinations,  like  those  of 
ancient  rabbins,  inferring  from  *'  the  pattern  showed  to 
Moflcs  in  the  Mount"  the  permanent  existence  of  a 
heavenly  tabernacle,  like  in  form,  structure,  propor- 
tions to  that  which  stood  in  the  wilderness  (Leyrer,  loc. 
cit,)f  or  of  later  writers  whcf  have  seen  in  it  (not  in  the 
spiritual,  but  the  anatomical  sense  of  the  word)  a  /y/>e 
of  humanity,  representing  the  outer  bodily  framework, 
the  inner  vital  organs  (Friederich,  Symb.  dtr  Mos, 
iitijllgkutte,  in  Leyrer,  loc.  cit,y  and  Kwald,  Aherth,  p. 
338),  may  be  dismissed  with  a  single  glance.  The 
Judaic  and  patristic  opinion  in  the  main,  though  not 
in  the  details,  was  advocated  by  BHhr  in  his  Symholik 
(1837),  in  which  he  considered  the  tabernacle  a  symbol 
of  the  universe,  the  court  representing  earth,  and  the 
tabernacle,  strictly  so  named,  heaven,  though  not  in  a 
material  sense,  but  as  the  place  and  instruments  of  (rod's 
revelation  of  himself.  In  bis  work  on  the  temple,  ten 
years  later,  BUhr  retracted  much  of  his  former  theory, 
and  advocated  the  opinion  that  the  tabeniacle  sym- 
bolized the  idea  of  the  dwelling  of  (lod  in  the  midst  of 
Israel  Another  view,  which  seems  an  exaggeration 
into  unwarrantable  detail  of  the  true  idea  that  each 
Christian  is  a  temple  of  God,  proceeds  to  adapt  to  the 
elements  of  human  nature  the  divisions  and  materials 
of  the  tabernacle.  Thus  the  court  is  the  body,  the  holy 
place  the  soul,  the  holiest  the  spirit — true  dwelling- 
place  of  (jiod.  This  might  do  very  well  as  a  general 
illustration,  and  was  so  used  by  Luther;  but  the  idea 
has  been  fully  developed  and  defended  against  the  at- 
tack of  BUhr  bv  Friederich  in  his  8ymb,  der  Mot,  Sfi/i- 
9hu(te  (Leips.  1841). 

5.  Nevertheless,  as  the  central  point  of  a  great  sym- 
bolical and  typical  institute,  the  tabernacle  necessarily 
possessed,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  contents,  a  sym- 
bolical and  typical  significance,  which  has  been  recog- 
nised by  all  orthodox  interpreters.  On  this  head,  as  we 
see  above,  much  fanciful  and  unregulated  ingenuity  has 
been  indulged ;  but  this  must  not  induce  us  to  neglect 
those  conclusions  to  which  a  just  application  of  the 
principles  of  typological  inter{)retation  conducts. 

(1.)  Under  the  Old-Test,  economy,  the  primary  idea 
of  the  tabernacle  was  that  of  a  dwelling  for  Jehovah  in 
the  midst  of  his  people,  and  this  was  prominently  kept 
in  view  in  all  the  arrangements  concerning  the  con- 
struction and  location  of  the  structure.  '^Let  them," 
said  God  to  Moses,  '*  make  roc  a  sanctuary  that  I  may 
dwell  among  them"  (Exod.  xxv,  8;  xxix,  45);  when 
the  structure  was  completed  it  was  set  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  congregation,  and  there  it  always  remained, 
whether  the  people  rested  or  were  on  their  march 
(Numb,  ii) ;  on  it  rested  the  cloud  which  indicated  the 
Divine  Presence,  and  which  by  Us  quiescence  or  re- 
moval indicated  the  will  of  the  Great  Sovereign  of  Is- 
rael as  to  the  resting  or  the  removing  of  the  camp 
(Exod.  xl,  36-38) ;  and  to  it  the  people  repaired  when 
they  had  sacrifice  to  offer  to  God,  or  counsel  to  ask  of 
him  (I^v.  i,  3 ;  Numb,  xxvii,  2 ;  Deut.  xxxi,  14,  etc.). 
As  Judaism  was  strictly  monotheistic,  it  knew  but  one 


sacred  place  where  Jehovah  was  to  be  found.  The 
holy  of  holies,  which  the  apostle  calls  '*  the  second  tab* 
ernacle"  (Heb.  ix,  7),  was  the  appropriate  residence  of 
Jehovah  as  the  God  of  Israel.  In  this  the  principal 
thing  was  the  ark,  in  which  was  placed  "  the  testimony*^ 
(nM"15),  and  which  was  covered  by  "  the  mercy-seat'* 
(n^bs).  The  testimony  was  the  book  of  the  law,  and 
it  was  put  into  the  ark  as  a  witness  against  the  people 
because  of  their  sinfulness  (Deut.  xxxi,  26,  27).  This 
symbolized  the  great  truth  that  the  first  relation  into 
which  Jehovah  comes  with  the  sinner  is  that  of  a  niler 
whose  law  testifies  against  the  transgressor.  But  this 
testimony  was  hid  by  the  mercy-seat,  on  which  the 
blood  of  atonement  was  sprinkled  by  the  high -priest 
when  he  entered  within  the  vail,  and  on  which  the  visi- 
ble emblem  of  Jehovah's  presence — the  shechinah  be- 
tween the  cherubim  of  glory— was  enthroned;  and  in 
this  there  whs  an  emblem  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
demning and  accusing  |K)wer  of  the  law  was  taken  away 
by  the  propitiatory  covering  which  God  had  appointed. 
By  all  this  was  indicated  the  grand  truth  that  the  char- 
acter in  which  Jehovah  dwelt  among  his  people  was 
that  of  a  justly  offended  but  merciful  and  propitiated 
sovereign,  who,  having  received  atonement  for  their 
sins,  had  put  these  out  of  his  sight,  and  would  remem- 
ber them  no  more  at  all  against  them  (comp.  Philo,  De 
Vii,  Mosis,  bk.  iii). 

In  the  first,  or  outer  tabernacle,  were  the  alur  of  in- 
cense, the  table  with  the  shew-brcad,  and  the  golden 
candlestick.  The  first  was  symbolical  of  the  necessity 
and  the  acceptableness  of  prayer,  of  which  the  smoke 
of  sweet  incense  that  was  to  ascend  from  it  morning 
and  evening  appears  to  be  the  appointed  Biblical  8>'m- 
bol  (comp.  Psa.  cxli,  2 ;  Luke  i,  10 ;  Kev.  v,  8 ;  viii.  X 
4).  The  second  was  emblematical  of  the  necessity  of 
good  works  to  accompany  our  devotions,  the  bread  be- 
ing the  offering  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  their  Divine 
King  (Lev.  xxiv,  8),  and  consecrated  to  him  by  the  of- 
fering of  incense  along  with  it  as  emblematical  of  prayer. 
The  third  was  the  symbol  of  the  Church,  or  people  of 
God,  the  gold  of  which  it  was  formed  denoting  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Church,  the  seven  lamps  its  complete- 
ness, and  the  oil  by  which  they  were  fed  being  the  ap- 
propriate symbol  of  the  Divine  Spirit  dwelling  in  his 
people  and  causing  them  to  shine  (comp.  Zech.  iv,  2, 3 ; 
Matt.  V,  14,  16;  Rev.  i,  12,  20). 

In  the  fore-court  of  the  tabernacle  stood  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  on  which  were  offered  the  sacrifices  of 
the  people,  and  the  laver,  in  which  the  priests  cleansed 
their  hands  and  feet  before  entering  Uie  holy  place. 
The  symbolical  significance  of  these  is  too  well  known 
to  need  illustration.     See  Offering  ;  Purification. 

(2.)  Under  the  new  dispensation,  if  we  view  the  tab- 
ernacle as  a  general  symbol  of  Jehovah's  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  his  people,  then  that  to  which  it  answers  can 
be  no  other  than  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord.  He 
was  '*God  manifest  in  the  fiesh,"  ^Immanuel,"  Go<l 
with  us,  and  in  him  "dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bcniily"  (1  Tim.  iii,  16 ;  Matt,  i,  28;  Col.  ii,  9). 
Hence  John  (i,  14),  in  speaking  of  his  incarnation,  says, 
*'Thc  Word  became  flesh  and  tabernacled  (tariyraMrr) 
among  us,"  where  the  language  evidently  points  to  the 
ancient  tabernacle  as  the  symbolical  residence  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  and  in  the  book  of  Revelation  (xxi,  5)  the  same 
apostle,  in  announcing  the  final  presence  of  Christ  in 
his  glorified  humanity  with  his  Church,  uses  the  ex- 
pression, "  The  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men."  From 
these  statements  of  the  New  Test,  we  may  hold  our- 
selves justified  in  concluding  that  the  ancient  taberna- 
cle, viewed  in  its  general  aspect  as  the  dwelling  of  Jeho- 
vah, found  its  antitype  in  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
in  whom  God  really  dwelt.  Viewed  more  particularly 
in  its  two  great  divisions,  the  tabernacle  symbdized  in 
its  inner  department  the  reign  of  Jehovah  in  his  own 
majesty  and  glory,  and  in  its  outer  department  the  aer- 
i  vice  of  God  by  propitiation  and  prayer.     In  keeping 
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with  thus  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
tttches  (as  above  seen)  us  to  regani  the  outer  part  of 
the  tabernacle  as  more  strictly  typical  of  the  person  of 
Jesus  Chriat,  and  the  inner  of  heaven,  into  which  he 
has  now  entered.     Thus  he  speaks  of  him  (viii,  2)  as 
DOW,  in  the  heavenly  state,  ^*a  minister  of  the  true  [i.  c. 
THiL,  aXi|3(v^.  as  distinguished  from  fyinbtUical]  taber- 
nacle which  the  Lortl  pitche<1,  and  not  man,"  where  the 
jUusion  seems  to  be  partly  to  the  fact  that  Christ  is  in 
heaven,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  he  ministers  there 
in  human  nature.     Still  more  explicit  is  the  language 
ciflcd  in  ix,  11,  where  the  writer,  after  speaking  of  the 
0tfU9erdotal  services  of  the  ancient  economy  as  merely 
figurative  and  outward,  adds,  "  But  Christ  having  ap- 
f7«are(l  as  high-priest  of  the  good  things  to  come,  by 
f^g^emns  of  the  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle  not 
fiT^ade  with  hands  (that  is.  not  of  this  creation^  nor  by 
f^neans  of  blixHl  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  means  of  his 
^^'^n  bloo4l,  entered  once  (for  all)  into  the  holy  place, 
^^  avinf;  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us."     In  inter- 
^^  reting  this  passage,  we  woulil  follow  those  who  take 
'^  'W^e  whole  as  far  as  the  wonls  **  his  own  blood"  as  the 
l,iuibject   of  the  sentence,  and   consequently  join   the 
.^  pauses  depending  from  ^id  with  vapaytvofiivoi^t  and 
^^^>t  with  tiffiiX^fv;  for  it  seems  to  he  more  natural  to 
^^  «.  appose  that  the  writer  should  say  that  it  was  by  means 
C  a  more  perfect  tabernacle  and  a  holier  sacrifice  that 
l^  "hrist  became  the  high-priest  of  spiritual  blessings  than 
r-  Y  sat  it  was  bv  these  means  that  he  entere<l  into  the  holv 
f:»lace.    The  objection  to  this  construction  which  dean 
^^^Iford  urges,  that  "in  that  case  ov6$  would  be  left  with- 
«j»^jit  any  preceding  member  of  the  negation  to  follow,"  is 
of  nn  weight,  for  it  burdens  the  construction  he  adopts 
M»  mach  as  that  he  rejects,  and  is  to  be  obviated  in 
e\lher  case  by  resolving  ooii  into  xai  ov  (see  Meyer's 
^oteon  rer.  12).     Assuming  this  to  be  the  proper  con- 
atnjclion  of  the  passage,  it  seems  clearly  to  represent 
^«  human  nature  of  our  Ijord — that  in  which  he  made 
^Baoul  an  offering  for  sin— as  the  antitype  of  the  an- 
<^wt  tabernacle  in  which  the  high-priest  offered  sacri- 
^  while  the  heavenly  world  into  which  he  had  enter- 
•<i  as  a  high-priest  was  typified  by  the  holy  place  into 
^hich  the  Jewish  high-priest  entered  to  appear  in  the 
^bolical  presence  of  Jehovah.    For  further  confirma- 
tion of  this  mav  be  adduced  Heb.  x,  20,  where  the  writ- 
w,  speaking  of  the  privilege  enjoye<i  by  l)elievers  under 
the  new  dispensation  of  approaching  (iikI  through  Christ, 
«ys  we  can  do  it  **  by  a  new  and  living  way  which  he 
listb  inaugurated  {iviKalyitnf)  for  us  through  the  vail 
(that  is,  his  own  flesh)."    The  allusion  here  is  undoubt- 
^lytothe  ancient  tabernacle  service,  and  the  truth  set 
f*^h  is  that  as  the  high-priest  of  old  went  with  sacrifi- 
^  blood  through  the  vail  into  the  holy  of  holies,  so 
we,  tt  made  priests  unto  (jSod  by  Jesus  Christ,  may  ap- 
P'^hthe  immediate  presence  of  Jeliovah  through  that 
P^  which  the  Saviour  has  inaugurated  for  us  by  his 
^bio  haman  nature— that  path  by  which  he  himself 
"^  pnoeded  us  as  our  great  intercessor,  and  which  is 
•^•rfreiij  and  living  for  us.     There  may  be  some  rhe- 
^^  confusion  in  this  passage,  but  the  general  idea 
*^  plainly  this,  that  the  body  of  Christ,  slain  for  us, 
^fMsQi  a  passage,  by  means  of  sacrifice,  into  the  pres- 
^|f^^ God,  just  as  the  first  tabernacle  with  its  services 
'  afnided  an  entrance  to  the  high-priest  of  old  into  the 
H^ of  holies  (see  Hofmann,  Sckr(f\btv?tis,  II,  i,  405  sr^. ; 
**«««?.  a.  ErfuUung,  ii,  189  sq.). 
.  '^f  the  symbolism,  in  a  New-Test,  sense,  of  the  va- 
'^  Pirts  and  uses  of  the  tabernacle,  such  as  the  altar 
^^"••^rifpwv,  Heb.  xiii,  10),  the  vail  (raraireraiT/ia, 
*>  ^\  the  mercy-seat  ({Kaariipiovt  Rom.  iii,  25),  etc., 
**  ^•ch  word  iu  iu  place. 

.  7  It  b  proper  in  this  connection  to  refer  to  a  specu- 
'itiTe  hrpothesis  which,  though  in  itself  unsubstantial 
^^''^  has  been  revived  under  circumstances  that  have 
PJ^  it  prominence.  It  has  been  maintained  by  Von 
"^  tad  Yatke  (BUir,  i,  1 17, 278)  that  the  commands 
^  ^  dCKriptioos  rdatlng  to  the  tabernacle  in  the 


books  of  Mmes  are  altogether  unhistorical,  the  result  of 
the  effort  of  some  late  compiler  to  ennoble  the  cradle  of 
his  people's  history  by  transferring  to  a  remote  antiquity 
what  he  found  actually  existing  in  the  Temple,  modi- 
fied onlv  so  far  as  was  necessarv  to  fit  it  into  the  the- 
ory  of  a  migration  and  a  wandering.  The  structure  did 
not  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  if  indeed  there 
ever  was  an  Exodus.  The  tabernacle  thus  becomes  the 
mythical  aftergrowth  of  the  Temple,  not  the  Temple 
the  historical  sequel  to  the  tabernacle.  It  has  lately 
been  urged  as  tending  to  the  same  conclusion  that  the 
circumstances  connected!  with  the  tabernacle  in  the 
Pentateuch  are  manifestlv  unhistorical.      The  whole 

• 

congregation  of  Israel  are  said  to  meet  in  a  court  which 
could  not  have  contained  more  than  a  few  hundred  men 
((Jolenso,  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua,  pt.  i,  ch.  iv,  v). 
The  numl)er  of  priests  was  utterly  inadequate  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  tabernacle  {ibifi,  ch.  i^x).  The  narrative  of 
the  head-money  collection,  of  the  gifts  of  the  people,  is 
full  of  anachronisms  (jbid,  ch.  xiv). 

Some  of  these  objections — tho»e,  e.  g.,  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  first-born,  and  the  disproportionate  smallness 
of  the  priesthood,  have  been  met  by  anticipatitm  in  re- 
marks under  Pkii*>»t  and  Lrvitel  Others  bearing  upon 
the  general  veracity  of  the  Pentateuch  history  it  is  im- 
possible to  discuss  here.  See  Pentatkltii.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  notice  such  as  bear  immediately  upon  the 
subject  of  this  article.  (1.)  It  may  be  said  that  this 
theory,  like  other  similar  theories  as  to  the  histor>'  of 
Christianity,  adds  to  instead  of  diminishing  difhculties 
and  anomalies.  It  may  be  possible  to  make  out  plausi- 
bly that  what  purports  to  be  the  first  perioii  of  an  insti- 
tution is,  with  all  its  documents,  the  creation  of  the  sec- 
ond ;  hut  the  question  then  comes.  How  are  we  to  explain 
the  existence  of  the  second  ?  The  world  rests  upon  an 
elephant,  and  the  elephant  on  a  tortoise,  but  the  footing 
of  the  tortoise  is  at  least  somewhat  insecure.  (2.)  What- 
ever may  be  the  weight  of  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  alleged  presence  of  the  whole  congregation  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  tells  with  equal  force  against  the 
historical  existence  of  the  Temple  and  the  narrative  of 
its  dedication.  There  also,  when  the  population  num- 
bered some  seven  or  eight  millions  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  9),. 
"all  the  men  of  Israel"  (1  Kings  viii,  2),  "all  the  con- 
gregation" (ver.  5),  *'  all  the  children  of  Israel"  (ver.  63 ) 
were  assembled,  and  the  king  "  blesseil"  all  the  congre- 
gation (ver.  14,  55).  (3.)  There  are,  it  is  believeil,  un- 
designed touches  indicating  the  nomadic  life  of  the  wil- 
derness. The  wood  employed  for  the  tabernacle  is  not 
the  sycamore  of  the  valleys  nor  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
as  afterwards  in  the  Temple,  but  the  shittim  of  the  Si- 
naitic  peninsula.  See  Si iittaii-tkkb;  Shittim.  The 
abundance  of  fine  linen  points  to»Eg^'pt,  the  seal  or  dol- 
phin skins  ("badgers"  in  the  A.V.,  but  see  Gesenius, 
s.  V.  ^nn;  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  See  BAiHiKic 
The  Levites  are  not  to  enter  on  their  office  till  the  age  of 
thirty,  as  needing  for  their  work  as  bearers  a  man's  full 
strength  (Numb,  iv,  23,  30).  Afterwards,  when  their 
duties  are  chiefly  those  of  singers  and  gatekeepers,  they 
were  to  begin  at  twenty  (I  Chron.  xxiii,  24).  Would 
a  later  history,  again,  have  excluded  the  priestly  tribe 
from  all  share  in  the  structure  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
left  it  in  the  hands  of  mythical  persons  belonging  to 
Judah,  and  to  a  tribe  then  so  little  prominent  as  that  of 
Dan?  (4.)  There  remains  the  strong  Egyptian  stamp 
impressed  upon  well-nigh  every  part  of  the  tabernacle 
and  its  ritual,  and  implied  in  other  incidents.  See 
Kkazkn Sekpknt ;  Lkvitk;  Priest;  Ukim ani> Thum- 
MiM.  Whatever  bearing  this  may  have  on  our  views 
of  the  things  themselves,  it  points,  beyond  all  doubt,  to 
a  time  when  the  two  nations  had  been  brought  into 
close  contact,  when  not  jewels  of  silver  and  gold  only, 
but  treasures  of  wisilom,  art,  knowledge,  were  "bor- 
rowed" by  one  people  from  the  other.  To  what  other 
period  in  the  history  before  Samuel  than  that  of  the 
Exodus  of  the  Pentateuch  can  we  refer  that  intercourse  ? 
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When  wag  ll  likely  ibal  » 


keeping  it 
have  iilopled  8< 


"B»"'«  nfiglilh.rii.R 


with  iliSlcull}' 


lions,  w 


implinled  ritual  fnim  ■  ayileoi 
M  alien  lo  lU  own/  The  ficla  which,  when  nriied  by 
Spencer,  «ith  ot  wiihuut  a  hiWile  |iut]ioh,  were  de- 
niiunced  >■  ilariiif*  anil  i1aiit;eTaua  aud  uuwitling,  are 
nnw  Men  lo  be  wiLnenm  tu  the  anliiguity  uTthe  religion 
or  Israel,  anil  so  to  llie  wbatanlial  tnith  of  the  MoMic 
hiMory.  They  are  uted  a>  auch  by  Ihcolugiaiia  who  in 
variowi  degreet  enter  Ihrir  jiruleit  againat  the  more 
ile«triiclive  crilicistn  of  our  dwii  time  (.Hengatenberg, 
Jigstl'iKilllif  B-Hitio/Hatrii  Stanley,  Jnrui  CAurcA, 
IcLi.  \y).  (0.)  We  may,  for  a  moment,  put  an  imagi- 
iiaiy  cane.  Let  us  suppove  that  the  rCLiirils  uf  the  Olil 
Teal.  ha<I  given  us  in  1  aud  2  Sam.  a  hiatuT}'  like  tbat 
-which  men  now  aeek  to  subalitute  for  what  ia  actually 
given,  bad  represented  Samuel  aa  the  tint  great  preach- 
er or  the  worship  or  EUnhim,  Gad,  or  aume  later  |>Tophet, 
as  inlmducing  for  the  tint  time  the  name  and  uromhii) 
of  Jehovah,  and  that  the  Ulil  Test,  began  with  thi» 
(Colenso,  pt.  ii,  ch.  xxi).  Let  ua  then  suppose  that 
vitae  old  papyrus,  fresbly  discovered,  alowly  deciphered, 
gave  us  tlic  whole  or  tlie  greater  part  of  what  we  now 
find  in  Exodus  and  Xumbera,  that  there  was  thus  given 
an  explanation  both  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  the  Eg}-ptian  element  so  largely  iatenninglrd 
Kith  their  rituaL  Can  we  not  imagine  will)  what  jubi- 
lant zeal  the  bonki  of  Samuel  would  then  have  been 
"critically  examined,"  what  incoiuialeiiciea  would  have 
Jiecn  detected  in  lhem,how  eager  luen  woukl  have  keen 
:l  had  bail  credit  given  him  for  a 


vork  which  w 


:he,  b 


the  founiler  or  the  polity  and 
labemacle  on  Ziuii,  inatead  of  coming  fresh  from  David'a 
creative  mind,  bad  been  preceded  by  the  humbler  tab- 
ernacle in  the  wilderuesa? 

The  objectioD  raised  againat  the  Irulhruliiess  of  the 

entire  congregatiun  of  600,000  is  aaid  t«  have  been  con- 
vened at  the  dour  of  this  small  sttuctnre  (Lev.  viii)  is 
readily  obviated  by  the  natural  interpretation  that  only 
the  principal  persons  stood  immediately  near,  while  Ibe 
multitude  easily  vieweii  the  ceremonies  from  a  conven- 
ient dblance  iliiikt.  The  t:zv<iui  of  Iirail,  p.  III). 

VI.  Liltrafart.—Reaulxt  the  commentaries  on  Exodus 
ad  lor.,  see  UHhr,  WyNiMtt  d.  dmu.  full,  i,  &6  sq. ;  Lund, 
IHtjiiJ.  lleiiiifliaiiir  daiyrtttlll  (liamb.  100.^,  17SS); 
Van  Til,  foBi«™(.  A  Tabenifir.  Hot.  i^ltoni.  17U ;  abio 
in  Ugulino,  Tkttaur.  \:,l.  viii) :  Cuiirad,  De  Tubmacali 
MottM  tUractura  rl  Fij/ara  (Offenbach,  1713);  Laniy, 
JM  Tabtnumlo  fWerii  <niris,  IT*));  Tympe,  Taber- 
Btieuli  e  ifoHUmtntii  DtKiiptia  (Jena,  IT3I);  Carpiov, 
Appiir.p.HBin.;  Kelanl, .4 a/tf. Suit. i, 3-5 ;  Scbacbt, 
AHimadr.aJJhii.  AMiq.ii.iSl  sq.:  U'AquinC  [Phil.], 
Du  Tabemade  (Paris,  1628-14);  Ueioelii  I/utiia- 
rwnM,  ii,  97  sq.;  llillii  Macelhiura  Sarni  (Amii.  17M), 
\i.  339  si|.-,  Ilavius,  I>e  tit  qua  rz  Arahiii  in  unim  7*11- 
iermirHli/urniHl  P/lila  ( Vltra>  i;a.1,  ed.  J.  M.  f^hrijckh, 
lips.  1765):  Kecchiti,  -,S:£an  (Maiilua,  17T6);  Vrie- 
nrael,  IM  AvUio  adgli  Tali'n'iin'li  (France.  1745); 
Meyer,  ^Ar/ilru'uH^,  p.  262  aq.;  Lanzi  [Michelangelo], 
La  SaCTU  ScrUlara  lUuilrala  con  Mamim.  f'tnieo  Ai- 
tiri  fd.  Kgiziani  (Kuma,  IKiT,  fol.) ;  Xeumauii,  Mr  ^Hfii- 
4ii(M(Uvl  ha,  1861);  Friederieh,  SsmhA.  d.  mor.  Sli/iihiille 
(Leips.  ItMl);  Kurtz,  in  tin  Slud.  n.  Kiil.  IKU,  ii,  80b 
>q.i  Riggeubach,  Die  mot.  mifltiSae  (Basel,  IWS. 
11(67);  Soltau,  Vftli  of  Iht  TabtntatU  (Lan<L  1865); 
Paine,  rA«  T'airniudr.TVmp'i-.etc.  (Host.  1861);  Kitin, 
The  Taberaade  and  ill  Farmtvre  (Lund.  1849):  Kmp- 
aun,  Tgp.  Chura^tr  of  the  labentacU  (Edinb,  1862); 
Brown,  Ike  Tabernadt,  etc.  (iUd.  1871, 1873,  Hvo). 

TADEBNAC1.E  is  a  name  given  to  certain  chapels 
<«  meeting-housea  in  England  erected  by  llr.  White- 
Held,  and  lo  similar  places  of  worabip  reared  by  Robert 
Haldane  for  the  accommodation  of  a  few  large  congre- 
gations in  Scotland,  out  uf  which  have  chiefly  been 


Stone  Tabernacle  at  Kiniuie,  Aberdeenshire, 
formeil  the  present  cburcliea  of  Congregational  dissent- 


Tubrnuirle  is 


■I'll'" 


portions  of  churches,  etc. :  I.  A  niclie  nr  hovel  fi>r  an 
image.  2.  An  anibijr  on  the  right  side  of  ibe  allar,  nr 
behind  it.  for  the  reservation  of  tbe  host,  chrism,  and 
oil  for  the  aick.  3.  A  throne  carried  like  a  liner  on  ihe 
shoulders  of  Spanish  priests  In  the  proceiwiun  of  CorpHi 
Vkriili,  and  supporting  the  host.  4.  A  small  lempla 
over  the  central  part  of  an  altar  for  the  reaenaiion  of 
tbe  eucharist,  contained  in  the  pyx,  anil  uOcn  decorated 
with  a  crown  of  three  circlets.  Its  earliest  form  was  a 
coffer  of  wood,  or  a  little  arched  receptacle;  ibrn  it  be- 
came a  lower  of  gold,  or  of  circular  sha[ie,  being  a  cas- 
ket for  the  chalice  and  palen,  in  fact  a  dbtfrium.  In 
the  15th  century  Ihe  tabernacle  lH?caine  a  mafcnilicent 
piece  of  funiiliirc  over  or  on  Ibe  left  i-ide  of  the  high-al- 
tar, with  statues,  towers,  lidiage,  bullrenirii.  and  superb 
work,  aa  at  Greniilile,  HI.  John  Maurjeniie,  I^aii,  Tour- 
nav,  and  XuremberK,  the  latter  sixly-fonr  foet  high,  aud 
ofwhiteslone.     Sec  t^^tiuiiiLt'H  ;  Dovk;  Pvx. 

.Tabernaclea,  tiik  Fkant  uf , 

great  annual  fesiivsls.  the  other  Iv 


le  third  nl 


h  the  w 


before  the  Lord  in  ' 
celebration  of  Che 
in-gathering  of  all  Ihe  fruits  of  Ihe  year,  and  in  gen- 
eral import  as  well  aa  time  corresponded  to  the  modem 
Tiiniltii^viiig  seasiMi.      See  Febtivai.. 

L  Kamn  and  lArir  5^>lcariaR.  —  Thia  festival  is 
called-1.  niseri  in,  Cha-j  kot-Svkk£th ;  Sept.  io(trii 
atririiv,  Ihf  Fatiral  a/ Tmli ;  Va\g./eria  lubenmculo- 
rHM,-  A.V.  (Ar  /'n(t(a/7'i(irnHiWirj(2Cbron.  viii,  13; 
F^ra  iii,  4;  Zech.  xiv,  16, 18,  19);  mnyomnia  (John 
vii,  2;  JosephuB,  .-inf.  viii,  4,  6);  sinrMu  (Pbib,  Ik 
Srpl.  $  24);  q  irn|i'.>  (Plutarch,  Sympoi.  ir,  6,  2);  be- 
cause every  laraclite  waa  commanded  to  live  in  taber- 
nodea  during  it*  coulinuanc*  (camp.  Lev.  uiii,  43). 
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(Numb,  xxix,  36-38).  The  sacrifices,  therefore,  were 
to  be  like  those  of  the  seventh  new  moon  and  the  Great 
Day  of  Atonement.  Being,  however,  attached  as  an 
octave  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Sabbatical  rest 
and  the  holy  convocation,  which  properly  belong  to  the 
seventh  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  are  transferred 
to  it,  and  hence  the  two  festivals  are  frequently  joined 
together  and  spoken  of  as  one  composed  of  eight  days. 
There  is  only  one  instance  on  record  of  this  festival  be* 
ing  celebrated  between  the  entrance  into  the  Promised 
Land  and  the  Babylonian  captivity  (1  Kings  viii,  2;  2 
Chron.  vii,  8-10  with  Neh.  viii,  17).  No  trace  of  any 
exposition  of  the  Pentateuchal  enactments  with  regard 
to  this  festival  is  to  be  found  till  we  come  to  the  post- 
exilian  period. 

2.  The  Period  from  the  Return  from  Babylon  to  the 
Destruction  of  the  Temple, — In  the  account  of  the  first 
celebration  of  this  festival  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  concise  Pentateuchal 
injunction  is  expanded.  Not  only  are  the  localities 
specified  in  which  these  booths  are  to  be  erected,  but 
additional  plants  are  mentioned,  and  the  use  to  be 
made  of  these  plants  is  stated.  The  Jews,  according  to 
the  command  of  Ezra,  made  themselves  booths  upon 
the  roofs  of  houses,  in  the  courts  of  their  dwellings,  in 
the  courts  of  the  sanctuary,  in  the  street  of  the  water- 
gate,  and  in  the  street  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim,  from  the 
olive-branches,  the  pine-branches,  the  myrtle-branches, 
the  palm-branches,  and  the  branches  of  the  thick  trees, 
which  they  were  told  to  gather,  and  dwelt  in  these 
booths  seven  days  (Neh.  viii,  16-18).  The  Sadducees  of 
old,  who  are  followed  by  the  Karaites,  took  these  boughs 
and  the  fruits  to  be  identical  with  those  mentioned  in 
Lev.  xxiii,  39,  40,  and  maintained  that  these  were  to  be 
used  for  the  construction  and  adornment  of  the  booths 
or  tabernacles.  The  Pharisees  and  the  orthodox  Jew- 
ish tradition,  however,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  inter- 
preted this  precept  differently. 

When  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  like  all  other  festi- 
vals and  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law,  began  to  l)e  strictly 
and  generally  kept  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  un- 
der the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  the  doctors  of  the  law  =  scribes,  more 
minute  definitions  and  more  expanded  applications  of 
the  concise  Pentateuchal  injunction  were  imperatively 
demanded,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  practice,  as 
well  as  to  infuse  devotion  and  joy  into  the  celebration 
thereof,  both  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  booths.     Hence 
it  was  ordained  that  the  tabernacle  or  booth  (HSiD,  suk- 
hah)  must  be  a  detached  and  temporary  habitation,  con- 
structed fur  the  sole  purpose  of  living  in  it  during  this 
festival,  and  must  not  be  used  as  a  permanent  dwelling. 
The  interior  of  it  must  neither  be  higher  than  twenty 
cubits,  nor  lower  than  ten  palms ;  it  must  not  have  loss 
than  three  walls ;  it  must  not  be  completely  roofed  in, 
or  covered  with  any  solid  material,  but  must  be  thatched 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  the  view  of  the  skv  and 
the  stars;  and  the  part  open  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  must 
not  exceed  in  extent  the  part  shaded  by  the  cover.     It 
must  not  be  under  a  tree;  neither  must  it  be  covered 
with  a  cloth,  nor  with  anything  which  contracts  defile- 
ment or  does  not  derive  its  growth  from  the  ground 
(Mishna,  Sukhah,  i,  1-ii,  7).     The  furniture  of  the  huts 
was  to  be,  according  to  most  authorities,  of  the  plainest 
description.     There  was  to  be  nothing  which  was  not 
fairly  necessary.     It  would  seem,  however,  that  there 
was  no  strict  rule  on  this  point,  and  that  there  was  a 
considerable  difference  according  to  the  habits  or  cir- 
cumstances of  the  occupant  (Carpzov,  p.  415;  Buxtorf, 
Syn,  Jud,  p.  461).      (See  curious  figures  of  different 
forms  of  huts,  and  of  the  great  lights  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  in  Surenhuuius,  Misrhnay  vol.  ii;   also  a 
lively  description  of  some  of  the  huts  used  by  the  Jews 
in  modem  times  in  />a  Vie  Juive  en  Alsace^  p.  170,  etc.) 
Every  Israelite  is  to  constitute  the  tukk6h  his  regular 
domicile  during  the  whole  of  the  seven  days  of  the  fes- 


tival, while  his  house  is  only  to  be  his  occasional  abode^ 
and  he  is  only  to  quit  the  booth  when  it  rains  very 
heavily.  Even  a  child,  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  his  mother,  must  dwell  in  the  booth ;  and 
the  only  persons  exempt  from  this  duty  are  those  de- 
puted on  pious  missions,  invalids,  nurses,  women,  and 
infants  (Mishna,  Stikkah^  ii,  8, 9).  The  orthodox  rabbin» 
in  the  time  of  Christ  would  not  eat  any  food  which  ex- 
ceeded in  quantity  the  size  of  an  egg  out  of  the  booth 
(ibid,  ii,  6). 

The  four  species  of  vegetable  productions  to  be  used 
during  prayer  (Lev.  xxiii,  39,  40)  are  the  next  distinc- 
tive feature  of  this  festival,  to  which  the  ancient  doctor» 
of  the  law  before  the  time  of  Christ  devoted  much  at- 
tention.    These  are — 1.  "  The  fruits  of  the  goodly  treti* 
p"!?!  ]^5  ■'IP).     As  the  phrase  goodly  or  splendid  tret 
p"!!!  yv)  is  too  indefinite,  and  the  frhit  of  such  a  tree 
may  simply  denote  the  fruit  of  any  choice  fruit-tree,, 
thus  leavhig  it  very  vague,  the  Hebrew  canons,  based 
upon  one  of  the  significations  of  ^*yr\  {to  dweU,  to  rest ; 
see  Rashi  on  Lev.  xxiii^  40),  decreed  that  it  means  the 
fruits  tchich  permanentiy  rest  upon  the  tree — L  e.  the  dt-^ 
ron,  the  paradise-apple  (3ii*^r.K,  ethrdg).     Hence  the 
rendering  of  Onkelos,  the  so-called  Jerusalem  Targum,. 
and  the  Syriac  version  of  *nh  by  ethrdg  {=KirptoVf 
Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  13,  6),  citron,     Josephus  elsewhere 
(ibid,  iii,  10,  4)  says  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  the  persea^. 
a  tree  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  conveyed  from  Persia 
to  Egypt  (fJist,  ffat,  xv,  18),  and  which  some  have 
identified  with  the  peach  (Mcdus  persica).     The  ethrdff 
must  not  be  from  an  uncircumcised  tree  (Lev.  xix,  23% 
nor  from  the  unclean  heave-offering  (comp.  Numb,  xviii^ 
11, 12);  it  must  not  have  a  stain  on  the  crown,  nor  be 
without  the  crown,  peeled  of  its  rind,  perforated,  or  de- 
fective, else  it  is  illegal  (Mishna,  Suki-ah,  iii,  6,  6).    2. 
"Branches  of  palm-trees^'  (C'^cn  TDS).     Accoirdinii^ 
to  the  Hebrew  canons,  it  is  the  shoot  of  the  palm-tree 
when  budding,  before  the  leaves  are  spread  abroad,  and 
while  it  is  yet  like  a  rod,  and  this  is  called  luldb  (^^b^b)^ 
which  is  the  technical  expression  given  in  the  Chaldee 
versions  and  in  the  Jewish  writings  for  the  Biblical  phrase 
in  question  (Buxtorf,  Lex,  7'n/m.coL  1143;  Carpzov.  Af^, 
Crit,  p.  4 1 6 ;  Drusi  us.  Not,  M  aj,  in  Lev.  xxiii).   The  luldb 
must  at  least  l)e  three  hands  tall,  and  must  be  tied  togeth- 
er with  its  own  kind  (Mishna,  Svkkahj  iii,  1, 8 ;  Maimoni- 
des,  lad  JIa-Chezaka,  Bilchoth  Lulab,  vii,  1).    8.  "  The 
bough  of  a  thick  tree^  (^35  y^p  5135).    This  ambiguous 
phrase  is  interpreted  by  the  ancient  canons  to  denote  "the 
myrtle-branch  (ClPI)  whose  leaves  thickly  cover  the 
wood  thereof:  it  must  have  three  or  more  shoots  around 
the  stem  on  the  same  level  of  the  stem,  but  if  it  has  two 
shoots  opposite  each  other  on  the  same  level,  and  the 
third  shoot  is  above  them,  it  is  not  thick,  but  is  called 
(naiia  mn5)  a  thin  myrtle"  (Mishna,  Sukkah,Z2  b; 
Maimonides,  ibicL  vii,  2).     This  explanation  accounts 
for  the  rendering  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  this 
phrase  by  hndds  (Cirj),  myrtle-branch.     If  the  point  of 
this  myrtle-branch  is  broken  off,  or  if  its  leaves  are  torn 
t»ff,  or  if  it  has  more  berries  on  it  than  leaves,  it  is  illegal 
(Mishna,  Sukkah,  iii,  2).    4.  «  The  tcillovs  of  the  brook" 
(5H3  '^'Ziy=:satix  helix)  must  be  of  that  species  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  which  are  dark  wood,  and  long 
leaves  with  smooth  margin.     If  any  one  of  these  four 
kinds  has  been  obtained  by  theft,  or  comes  from  a  gruve 
devoted  to  idolatry,  or  from  a  town  which  has  been 
enticed  to  idolatry  (comp.  Dcut.  xiii,  12,  etc.),  it  is  illegal 
(ibifl,  iii,  1-6).    Their  legality  having  been  ascertained, 
the  pahn,  the  myrtle,  and  the  willow  are  bound  up 
together  into  one  bundle,  denominated  luldb. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  Sadducees  in 
and  before  the  time  of  Christ  maintained  that  the 
boughs  and  fruit  here  mentioned  (viz.  Lev.  xxiii,  40) 
are  to  be  used  for  the  construction  and  adornmeDt  of 
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the  booths,  and  that  they  appeal  to  Neh.  viii,  15, 16  in  for  the  wine  was  to  the  east  and  had  a  wider  hole,  so 
mi^iort  of  this  view.  This  view  has  not  only  been  es-  that  both  might  get  empty  at  the  same  time.  Into 
poiiued  by  the  Karaite  Jews,  the  successors  of  the  Sad-  these  respective  basins  they  simultaneously  and  slowly 
doceea  [see  Sai>ducbk],  but  is  defended  by  bishop  Pat-  poured  the  water  and  the  wine  in  such  a  manner  that 
rick«  Keil,  and  most  modem  Christian  inteqireters.  both  were  emptied  at  the  same  time  upon  the  base  of 
Against  this,  however,  is  to  be  urged  that — (1.)  The  ob-  the  altar.  To  the  priest  who  poured  out  the  water  the 
rious  sense  of  the  injunction  (Lev.  xxiii,  40)  is  that  people  called  out,  Raise  thy  hand!  The  reason  for  this 
these  boughs  are  to  be  carried  as  symbols  during  the  is  that  when  Alexander  Jannai,  who  officiatetl  as  priest, 
rejoicing,  and  that  we  should  expect  something  more  was  charged  with  this  duty,  being  a  Sadducee  and  re- 
explicit  than  the  single  and  simple  word  Dnnj^bl,  and  jecting  the  ordinances  of  the  scribes,  he  poured  the 
ye  shaU  tofa,  had  it  been  designed  that  theie" boughs  ^«<'"  «^^f  »»»,  ^^f^*"^  "?V»T  .'*"*  ^"J"'  whereupon 

should  be  employed  for  the  construcdon  of  the  booths.  '!'^  ,^^^\  ^t*^!  ^'""Ji"^  '^T       '^''  vr  "rT 
^  V  ,«,      -    .  vT  '  ^.           ^                   i. .!_     A  ^r    •  L  1  At  this  catastrophe,  which  nearly  cost  the  hfe  of  the 
(2.)The/ntt<0':B)-asthemarginof  the  A.V.nghtly  Maccab«an  king,  Alexander  Jannai  called  for  the  as- 
has  it,  and  not  boughs,  as  it  is  in  the  text  with  which  sjstance  of  the  soldiers,  when  nearly  six  thousand  Jews 
this  injunction  commenoes-could  surely  not  be  among  perished  in  the  Temple,  and  the  altar  was  damaged,  a 
the  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  booths.  (3.)  The  corner  of  it  being  broken  off  in  the  struggle  which  en- 
Uw  aboat  the  booths  is  entirely  separated  from  the  J^^^^  (Josephu^ -4 »/.  xiii,  13,5;  Uishnu,  Sukkah,  iv,9; 
ordering  of  the  fruit  and  boughs,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  Gemara,  ibid,  48  a;  51  a;  Griitz,  Gesckichte  der  Jiiden 
comparison  of  Uv.  xxiu,  40  with  ver.  42.     (4.)  The  first  pa  ed.  Leips.  1«63],  iii,  1 12,  473  sq.).     See  Scribkb. 
day  of  this  festival,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  holy  convo-  xi,e  ceremonv  of  drawing  the  water  was  repeated  ev- 
eation,  on  which  all  manner  of  work  was  interdicted.  ^^  morning  during  the  seven  davs  of  the  festival 
It  is  therefore  agauist  the  sanctity  of  the  day  to  sup-  ^^  ^1,^  game  time  that  the  priesU  went  in  procession 
pose  that  the  command  to  take  the  fruit  and  the  boughs  ^  the  pool  of  Siloam,  another  jubilant  multitude  of  peo- 
on  the  first  day  meant  that  the  Israelite  are  to  oon-  ,^  ^^„j  j^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  Jerusalem  called  Mofsd 
struct  with  these  plants  the  booths  on  this  holy  day.  .^.^;„^      ..  y^  abounded  in  willows.     These  willows 
(5.)  The  appeal  to  Neh.  viii  is  beside  the  mark,  inasmuch  ^f  ^  '^^»  ^^'"^^  abounded  in  willows,     i  hese  willows 
as  different  materials  aie  there  mentioned-e.  g.  olive-  ^^^y  gathered  with  great  rejoicing,  earned  them  into 
branches  and  pine-branches— which  were  actually  used  the  Temple  amid  the  blasts  of  trumpets,  and  placed 
f(ir  making  the  booths,  while  the  kaddr  fruit  and  the  them  at  the  altar  in  such  a  manner  that  their  tops  over- 
willow  specified  in  the  Pentateuchal  injunction  are  hung  and  formed  a  sort  of  canopy  (Mishna,  iSuibtaA,  iv, 
omitted.     With  the  regulations  about  the  tabernacles  5).     The  decorating  process  of  the  altar  being  finished, 
and  the  boughs  or  luldb  before  us,  we  can  now  continue  the  daily  morning  sacrifice  was  first  offered,  Mutapk 
the  description  of  the  mode  in  which  thU  festival  was  (rioi?2);  then  the  additional  or  special  sacrifice  for  this 
cdebfated  in  the  Temple.  festival  prescribed  in  Numb,  xxix,  12-38,  which,  on  the 
Uik  of  Tishri  was  the  Prfparatum  Day  (DT^  a-nr  ^.^^  ^^^^  consisted  of  a  burnt-offering  of  thirteen  bul- 
r3=»opo<rc€wn)-     The  pilgrims  came  up  to  Jeruaa-  ^^^^  ^^^  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs,  with  the  appropri- 
\etn  on  the  day  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  ate  meat-  and  drink-offering,  ami  a  goat  for  a  sin-offer- 
ftttivil,  when  they  prepared  everything  necessary  for  ing,  and  then  the  peace-offerings,  the  vows,  and  the 
it»«tttemn  observance.     The  priests  proclaimed  the  ap-  free-will  offerings,  which  constituted  the  repast  of  the 
ptosch  of  the  holy  convocation  on  the  eve  of  this  day  people  (Jerusalem,  Sukkah,  \\     While  these  sacrifices 
by  theblasu  of  trumpets.    As  on  the  Feasts  of  the  Pass-  were  offereii  the  Levitea  chanted  the  Great  ilallel,  as  on 
over  and  Pentecost,  the  altar  of  the  burnt-sacrifice  was  the  feasts  of  the  Passover  and  Pentecost.    On  this  occa- 
detiued  in  the  first  night-watch  (Mishna,  Yonui,  i,  8),  sjon,  however,  each  of  the  pilgrims  held  in  his  right  hand 
«h1  the  gates  of  the  Temple,  as  well  as  those  of  the  in-  the  luldb,  or  palm,  to  which  were  tied  the  twigs  of  myr- 
ner  coon,  were  opened  immediately  after  midnight  for  tie  and  willow  as  dcscribetl  above,  and  the  ethrOg,  or 
tb« convenience  of  the  priesU  who  resided  in  the  city,  citn>n,  in  his  left,  while  these  psalms  were  chanted; 
and  for  the  people  who  filled  the  court  before  the  cock  and,  during  the  chanting  of  Psa.  cxviii.  the  pilgrims 
«*w  to  have  their  sacrifices  and  offerings  duly  exam-  shook  their  palms  three  times— viz.  at  the  singing  of 
»n«l  by  the  priesU  {ibid,  i, 8).     When  the  first  day  of  yer.  1,  25,  and  29  (Mishna,  iiukkah,  iii,  9).     When  the 
Tibemicles  happened  on  the  Sabbath  the  people  brought  Musdph  chant  was  finished  the  priests  in  procession 
ibeir  [itlm-branches  or  luUibs  on  the  14th  of  Tishri  to  went  round  the  altar  once,  exclaiming:  Hosanna,  O  Je- 
the  synagogue  on  the  Temple  mount,  where  the  ser-  hovah:  give  us  help,  O  Jehovah,  give  prosperity!  (Psa. 
^•nu  of  ^e  synagogue  (D''3Tn)  defKwited  them  in  a  cxviii,  25).     Thereupon  the  solemn  benediction  was 
8«Dery,whilethe&elrf6«of  the  elders  of  the  svnagogue  pronounced  by  the  priests  and  the  people  dispersed, 

Wpi)Were  placetl  in  a  separate  chamber,*as  it  was  ^^'^  !}'\'^^„''''''\  ^^^^'^f^^^^^]^^  """^  l>«*"»;f"l  -^ 

.«.;L.i.    o.  iV^     11        .              .u        1             .u  thon.  O  altar!    or  "To  Jehovah  and  thee,  O  ahar,  we 

^theSabbatical  laws  to  cany  the  palms  on  the  ^j^e  thanks!"  cMishna,N/^X.iA,  iv,  5;  (;emara,i6,c/. 44  b, 

»^  from  the  booths  of  the  respeaive  pilgnms  to  45^      y^^^^  „„^  ^f  ^,^^.  piigri^g  then  l)etor>k  himself  to 

iJf^^'    ,..,.,-.is       1        i.i.h"  res|>ective  booth,  there  to  enjoy  his  repast  with  the 

mo/Tukrt,^At  daybreak  of  the  first  day  of  the  j^^^jj^  j^,^  Btranger,  the  poor,  and  the  fatheriess  who 

I«iTil  1  pnest,  accompanied  by  a  jubilant  procession  ^j,are«l  his  hospitalitv.     This  practice  explains  the  re- 

Md  by  a  band  of  music,  descended  with  a  golden  pitch-  ^^^^^  „f  ^,,^  evangelists  (Matt,  xxi,  8, 9, 15 :  John  xii, 

«  tolding  three  logs  W  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and,  having  y^,  13).     It  is  to  be  remarked  that  on  the  first  <lav  of 

njw  u  with  water  from  the  brook,  he  endeavore«l  to  ^^^  f^^^.j^.^i  ^^.^.^.  iHraolito  carric.l  about  his  IM,  or 


'••^b  the  Temple  in  time  to  join  his  brother  priests 


«wi  (Mubna,  J/irWoTA,  11,  6;  Gemara,  ^tiX^/A,  48  a).  ,^^  ^.^.„^  ,„  ^.j^j^  j^,^  sick  and  comfort  the  mourners 

J\wichiDg  the  water-gate,  he  was  welcomed  by  three  (Mishna,  Sukknh,  41  a ;  Maimonides,  lad  J/a-Cfi.zaku, 

^  of  the  trumpet.     He  then  ascended  the  steps  j,^^,,„f^  i„iab.  vii,  24 ). 

« the  iltar  with  another  priest  who  earned  a  pitcher  n^th.^y^^fh  of  TiAn.-Thcf^c  davs  were  half.h(,lv.la  vs; 

^  Vine  for  the  drink-offenng.     The  two  priests  turned  .                   n   1  i/        w//     /    *     v*  ^il    y  <•     /  /W«-. 

toih.UA.   *..i.      w        u       *        -1       1     •               a  thev  were  called  t/ie  muidle  dai/s  of  the  feshval  (5*n 

"wwtof  the  altar  where  two  silver  basins  were  fix-  /     •  ..     /             / 

•^with  h(to  at  the  bottom;  the  basin  for  the  water  ^^'^'^-t^^^^ovtyr)^  tiiq  tO|f>nK',  John  vii,  14),or/Af  lesM'r 

^  ki  the  watt  and  had  a  nanower  hole,  while  the  one  festival  {Y^p  nri'S;.    Any  articles  of  food  or  raiment 
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required  for  immediate  use  were  allowed  to  be  pur-  ing  rain  which  it  was  ardently  desired  might  be  blessed 

chased  privately  during  these  days,  and  work  demand-  to  the  people.     Hence  the  remark  that  he  who  will  not 

ed  by  the  emergencies  of  the  public  service  or  required  come  up  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  shall  have  no  rain 

for  the  festival,  the  omission  of  which  entailed  loss  or  {Sukkah,  48,  51 ;  Bosk  ha'Shanah^  16 ;  TacmUk^  2  a), 

injury,  was  permitted  to  be  done.     See  Passover.  (2.)  The  Jews  seem  to  have  regarded  the  rite  as  symbol- 

On  the  night  of  the  15th,  and  on  the  five  succeeding  ical  of  the  water  miraculously  supplied  to  their  fathers 

nights,  the  rejoicing  of  the  drawing  of  water  (nn«»  ^">"  '^e  rock  at  Meribah.     But  they  also  gave  to  it  a 

nSKIon  n-^a)  was  celebrated  in  the  court  of  the  Tem.  "«'«  strictly  spiritual  signification^    It  was  re^ed 

,    .    ,,     ^  ,,     .  rr^  ,  u  1  J  •  as  tjrpical  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,    Hence 

pie  in  the  foUowmg  manner:  The  people  assembled  m  ^^e  remark :  "It  is  ^ed  the  house  of  drawing  the  wa- 

krge  masses  in  the  court  of  the  women  at  night  after  ^^^  y^^^  f^^  ^^i^^^  the  Holy  Spirit  is  drawn  in 

the  expiration  of  the  first  day  of  the  festival     The  accordance  with  what  is  said  in  Isa.  xii,  8,  'With  joy 

women  occupied  the  galleries,  which  were  permanent  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation' "  (Je- 

tixtures  in  the  court  (Mishna,  Middoth^  ii,  15),  while  the  rusalem  Sukkah,  v,  1).     It  is  upon  this  explanation 

men  occupied  the  space  below.    Four  huge  golden  can-  that  our  Saviour's  remark  is  based  (John  vii,  37-39)  in 

delabra  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  court ;  each  of  allusion  to  this  ceremony  on  this  last  day  of  the  festival 

these  candelabra  had  four  golden  basins  and  four  lad-  when  it  was  performed  for  the  last  time.     The  two 

ders,  on  which  stood  four  lads  from  the  rising  youths  meanings  are,  of  course,  perfectly  harmonious,  as  is 

of  the  priests  with  jars  of  oil  wherewith  they  fed  the  shown  by  the  use  which  Paul  makes  of  the  historical 

basins,  while  the  cast-off  garments  of  the  priests  were  fact  (1  Cor.  x,  4) — **  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock 

used  as  wicks.     The  lights  of  these  candelabra  illumi-  that  followed  them :  and  that  rock  was  Christ." 
nated  the  whole  city.     Around  these  lights  pious  and       The  mode  in  which  the  sacrifices  were  offered  in  the 

distinguished  men  danced  before  the  people  with  light-  middle  days  of  the  festival,  the  use  of  the  palm  and  the 

ed  fiambeaux  in  their  hands,  singing  hymns  and  songs  citron,  the  procession  round  the  altar,  etc,  were  simply 

of  praise ;  while  the  Levites,  who  were  stationed  on  the  a  repetition  of  the  first  day  of  the  festival,  with  this  ex- 

fiflieen  steps  which  led  into  the  woman's  court,  and  cor-  ception,  however,  that  the  number  of  animals  diminish- 

responded  to  the  fifteen  psalms  of  degrees = steps  (Psa.  ed  daily,  according  to  the  prescription  in  Numb,  xxix, 

cxx-cxxxiv),  accompanied  the  songs  with  harps,  psal-  12-38,  and  that  the  Lesser  IlaUel  was  chanted  by  Le- 

teries,  c>'mbals,  and  numberless  musical  instruments,  vites  instead  of  the  Great  HaUel  (q.  v.).     A  peculiarity 

The  dancing,  as  well  as  the  vocal  and  instrumental  mu-  connected  with  the  sacrificial  service  of  this  festival 

sic,  continued  till  daybreak.     Some  of  these  pious  men  must  here  be  noticed.    On  all  other  festivals  only  those 

performed  dexterous  movements  with  their  flambeaux  of  the  twenty-four  orders  of  the  priests  officiated  upon 

while  dancing  for  the  amusement  of  the  people.     Thus  whom  the  lot  fell  (comp.  1  Chron.  xxiv,  7-19),  but  on 

it  is  related  that  R.  Simon  II  (A.D.  80-50),  son  of  Ga-  the  seven  days  of  Tabernacles  the  whole  of  the  twenty- 

maliel  I,  the  teacher  of  the  apostle  Paul  [see  Educa-  four  orders  officiated.    On  the  first  day  the  thirteen  bol- 

tion],  used  to  dance  with  eight  torches  in  his  han<ls,  locks,  two  rams,  and  one  goat  were  offered  by  sixteen 

which  he  alternately  threw  up  in  the  air  and  caught  orders,  while  the  fourteen  sheep  were  offered  by  the  oth- 

again  without  their  touching  each  other  or  falling  to  er  eight.    As  there  was  one  bullock  less  offered  each  of 

the  ground  {Tosiphta  Sukkah,  civ;  Jerusalem,  Suk-  the  seven  days,  one  order  of  priests  left  each  day  the 

kahjVf  4;  Babylon,  ibid,  53  a).     It  is  supposed  that  it  sixteen  orders  who  offered  these  bullocks  and  joined 

was  the  splendid  light  of  this  grand  illumination  which  those  who  offered  the  fourteen  lambs.     Hence,  "  on  the 

suggested  the  remark  of  our  Saviour — "  1  am  the  light  first  day  six  of  these  orders  offered  two  lambs  each,  and 

of  the  world"  (John  viii,  12).    Towards  the  approach  of  the  two  other  orders  one  lamb  each.     On  the  second 

day  two  priests  stationed  themselves,  with  trumpets  in  day  five  orders  of  the  priests  offered  two  lambs  each, 

their  hands,  at  the  upper  gate  leading  from  the  court  and  the  four  other  orders  one  lamb  each.     On  the  third 

of  the  Israelites  to  the  court  of  the  women,  and  awaited  day  four  orders  offered  two  lambs  each,  and  six  orders 

the  announcement  of  daybreak  by  the  crowing  of  the  one  lamb  each.     On  the  fourth  day  three  orders  offered 

cock.    As  soon  as  the  cock  crew,  they  blew  the  trumpets  two  lambs  each,  and  eight  orders  one  lamb  each.     On 

three  times  and  marched  out  the  people  of  the  Temple  the  fiflh  day  two  orders  offered  two  lambs  each,  and  ten 

in  such  a  manner  that  they  had  to  descend  the  ten  orrlers  one  lamb  each.     On  the  sixth  day  one  order  of- 

steps,  where  the  two  priests  again  blew  the  trumpets  fered  two  lambs  each,  and  twelve  orders  one  lamb  each; 

three  times,  and  when  they  reached  the  lowest  step  in  while  on  the  seventh  day,  when  the  orders  of  priests 

the  outer  court  they  for  the  third  time  blew  the  trum-  who  sacrificed  the  bullocks  had  diminished  to  eight, 

pets  three  times.     They  continued  to  blow  as  they  were  fourteen  orders  offered  one  lamb  each"  (Mishna,  Syh' 

marching  across  the  court  till  they  reached  the  eastern  kah,  v.  6). 

gate.     Here  they  turned  their  faces  westward  towards       2\st  ofTishri, — The  seventh  day,  which  was  denom- 

thc  Temple  and  said,  "Our  fathers  once  turned  their  inKi^d.  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabemades(;l^^  Dl'' 

back  to  the  sanctuary  in  this  place,  and  their  faces  to  jn  bc5  ll^nxr!,  Mishna,  Sukkah,  iv,  8),  was  especial- 

the  east^  and  worshipped  the  sun  towards  the  east  ly  distinguished  in  the  following  mamier  from  the  otb- 

(comp.  Kzek.  viii,  15, 16);  but  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to  ^^  ^^  ^^       ^^^  ^^^  Musdph  or  snecial  festival  sac 

Jehovah."     Thereupon  they  returned  to  the  Temple,  .^„^  ^f  ;.  ^  ..„  ..  ^  «^^.*.  ii  *..«™I2:^«  ^«^« 

, .,     ,  1      I.  ^x^  u  J      ^        1  ^  nfice  of  the  day,  the  pnests  in  procession  made  seven 

while  the  people  who  were  thus  marched  out  went  to  -^-^^  ^„„a  />,«  -i*--  /:k:j  ;„  ka  ^k^.»..  , «  •v^    -^ 

,    .  ..      1.     ..        CI         1.  r         1  ^L  circuits  round  the  altar  (toicU  iv,  o),  whereas  on  the  nns 

their  respective  booths.     Some,  however,  formed  them-  „^-„  j.„„  ^r  .y,^  r^*:„.i  „«i„  «1«  «:««..:♦ «.  j 

,       .  ^  ,       \.    .^u  *!.       •    ^   *.    ^u  ceding  days  of  the  festival  only  one  circuit  was  made, 

selves  into  a  procession,  and  went  with  the  pnests  to  the  _,     °...  ''     .^«^«v     ...  ,   .    ,.      , 

pool  of  SUoam  to  fetch  the  water;  while  others  return-  ^he  wiUows  (na-l5)  which  surrounded  the  altar  weie 

ed  to  the  Temple,  to  be  present  at  the  morning  sacrifice  ^^^en  so  thoroughly  shaken  by  the  people  that  the  leaves 

(Mishna,  5MitJfcaA,v,  2-4;  Maimonides, /nd /r«-CA«wiitfl,  lay  thickly  on  the  ground.     The  people  also  fetched 

Hdchoth  Sukkah,  viii,  12-15).     The  Talmud  mainUins  palm-branches  and  beat  them  to  pieces  at  the  side  of 

that  the  ceremony  of  the  drawing  of  water  is  anterior  the  altar  (ibid,  iv,  6).     It  is  from  this  fact  that  the  last 

to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  that  Isa.  xii,  3  refers  day  of  the  festival  obtained  the  names  of  the  Da^f  ^ 

to  it  {Sukkah,  48  b).     Indeed,  it  is  only  on  this  suppo-  Willows  (iia^r  D1^  ibid,  iv,  1),  the  Great  Hosasma  Dof 

sition  that  the  imagery  in  Is^  xii,  3  obtains  its  fuU  ^^^^  ^^3  n^^^^n  U^^),  and  the  Brandi^tkraihing  Daw 

force  and  significance.    As  to  the  import  of  this  cere-  ^  '^  ^9 

mony,  ancient  tradition  furnishes  two  expUnations  of  it.  (HT^^H  Oian  n^\  ibid,  iv,  6).    Herefeld  suggests  that 

(1.)  Since  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  the  time  of  the  the  thrashing  of  the  willows  and  palms  may  have  been 

latter  rain  (Joel  ii,  23),  the  drawing  and  pouring  out  of  to  symbolize  that  after  the  last  verdure  of  the  year  had 

the  water  was  regarded  as  qrmbolical  of  the  forthcom-  served  for  the  adornment  of  the  altar  the  trees  might 
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the  following  prayer :  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Jjord  our 
God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with 
thy  commandments,  and  hast  enjoined  us  to  take  the 
palm-branch!"  Thereupon  each  one  turns  his  citron 
upside-down  and  waves  his  palm-branch  three  times 
towards  the  east,  three  limes  towards  the  west,  three 
times  towards  the  south,  and  three  times  towards  the 
north.  The  legate  of  the  congregation  pn)nounces  the 
following  benediction:  "Blessed  art  thou,  ()  Lord  our 
God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast  sanctilied  us  with 
thy  commandments,  and  hast  enjoined  us  to  recite  the 
llalleir  and  the  HaUel  ia  chanted;  when  they  come 
to  Psa.  cxviii,  the  waving  of  the  palm-branch  is  repeal- 
ed at  the  first,  tenth,  and  twenty-fifth  verses,  just  as  it 
was  done  in  the  Temple.  Two  scrolls  of  the  law  are 
then  taken  out  of  the  ark  ('jl'^K,  H^'^r)  and  brought 
ou  the  platform  (il^'^2),  when  the  lessons  for  the  first 
day  of  the  festival  are  read  out  from  the  law — Lev.  xxii, 
26-xxiii,44;  and  Numb,  xxix,  12-16,  as  Afaphtir;  and 
from  the  prophets,  Zech.  xiv,  1-21.  See  Haphtarah. 
After  this  the  Musaph  prayer  is  recited,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  Musaph  ox  additional  sacrifices  in  the 
Temple  for  this  special  festival.  When  the  legate  of  the 
congregation  in  reciting  the  Musdph  comes  to  the  pas- 
sage where  the  expression  priests  (0*^3113)  occurs,  the 
Aaron ites  and  the  Levites  arise,  and,  after  the  latter 
have  washed  the  hands  of  the  former,  the  priests,  with 
uplifted  hands,  pronounce  the  sacerdotal  benediction 
(Numb,  vi,  24-27)  upon  the  congregation,  who  have 
their  faces  veiled  with  the  Talith,  See  Fringe.  The 
ark  of  the  Lord  is  then  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  syn- 
agogue, when  the  elders  form  themselves  into  a  proces- 
sion headed  by  the  legate,  who  carries  the  scroll  of  the 
law,  and  all  the  rest  carry  the  palm-branches  in  their 
hands  and  walk  round  the  ark  once,  repeating  the  IIo' 
saima,  and  waving  the  palms  in  commemoration  of  the 
procession  round  the  altar  in  the  Temple  (Maimonides, 
lad  lia-Chezaka,  UUchoth  Lulab,  vii,  23).  When  the 
morning  8er\'ice  is  concluded,  the  people  betake  them- 
selves to  their  respective  booths  to  partake  of  the  fes- 
tive repast  with  the  poor  and  the  stranger.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, about  five  or  six  o'clock,  they  again  resort  to 
the  synagogue  to  recite  the  Afinchdh  (nn313)  prayer, 

answering  to  the  daily  evening  sacrifice  in  the  Temple. 
As  s<M)n  as  darkness  sets  in  or  the  stars  appear,  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  festival  commences,  the  Jews  having 
doubled  the  days  of  holy  convocation.  The  evening 
prayer  as  well  as  the  practices  for  this  evening  resem- 
ble those  of  the  first  evening. 

The  ritual  for  the  second  day  in  the  morning,  as  well 
as  the  rites,  with  very  few  variations,  is  like  that  of 
the  first  day.  The  lesson,  however,  from  the  prophets 
is  different,  for  on  this  day  1  Kings  viii,  2-21  is  read. 
After  the  afternoon  ser\'ice  of  this  tlay  the  middle  days 
of  the  fcHtival  begin,  whi(rh  last  four  days,  when  the 
ritual  is  like  that  of  ordinary  days,  except  that  a  few 
prayers  bearing  on  this  festival  are  occasionally  inserted 
in  the  regular  formuke,  lessons  from  I  he  law  are  read  on 
each  day  as  s{>ecified  in  the  article  IIatiitarah,  and 
the  abovi'-nnrued  procession  goes  round  the  ark.  The 
seventh  tlay,  which  is  the  Great  Ilosarma  (K33?^i2J^n 
TXZT^ ),  is  celebrated  with  peculiar  solemnity,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  believed  that  on  this  day  God  decrees  the  weather, 
or  rather  the  rain,  for  the  future  harvest  (Mishna,  Rosh 
ha-Shinuih,  i,  2;  Gemara.  ibid.).  On  the  evening  pre- 
ceding Ihirt  day  every  Israelite  prepares  for  himself  a 
small  bunch  of  willows  tied  up  with  the  bark  of  the 
palm;  some  of  the  pious  .lews  assemble  either  in  the 
synagogue  or  in  the  iKwwhs  to  re.nl  the  Ixwik  of  Deuter- 
onomy, the  Psalms,  the  Mishna,  etc..  all  nip;ht,  and  are 
immersed  before  the  morning  prayer.  When  the  time 
of  moniing  ser\'ice  arrives,  numerous  candles  are  lighted 
in  the  synagogue,  and  after  the  Shachrith  (r^"^H^)  — 
morning  prayer,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  previous 


day,  seven  scrolls  of  the  law  arc  taken  out  of  the  ark, 
and  from  one  of  them  the  lesson  is  read.  The  Mvsaph 
or  additional  prayer  is  then  recited ;  therenpon  a  pro- 
cession is  formed,  headed  by  the  rabbi  and  the  legate 
with  the  palms  in  their  hands,  and  followed  by  those 
who  carry  the  seven  scrolls  of  the  law.  This  procession 
goes  seven  times  round  the  ark,  which  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  synagogue,  or  round  the  reading-desk, 
reciting  the  Ilosannas,  in  accordance  with  the  seven 
circuits  around  the  altar  which  were  performed  in  the 
Temple  on  this  day,  and  waving  their  palms  at  certain 
expressions.  The  palms  are  then  laid  down,  and  ever\' 
one  takes  up  his  bunch  of  willows  and  beats  off  its  leaves 
at  a  certain  part  of  the  liturgy,  in  accordance  with  the 
liealing  off  the  leaves  from  the  willows  around  the  altar 
in  the  Temple,  which  took  place  on  this  day.  On  the 
evening  of  the  seventh  day  the  festival  commences 
which  concludes  the  whole  cycle  of  festival  (*^3"^7a^ 
ri12S9).  It  is  a  day  of  holy  convocation,  on  which  no 
manner  of  work  is  done,  and  is  introduced  by  the  A'm^- 
dush  (ISI^p)  =  proclamation  of  its  sanctity,  given  in  the 
former  part  of  this  section.  On  the  following  morning 
the  Jews  resort  to  the  synagogue,  recite  the  morning 
prayer  (H'^'^n^),  as  in  the  first  two  days  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  inserting,  however,  some  prayers  appropri- 
ate for  this  occasion.  Thereupon  the  special  lesson  for 
the  day  is  read,  the  Musaph  or  additional  prayer  is  of- 
fered, and  the  priests  pronounce  the  benediction  in  the 
manner  already  described.  The  people  no  longer  take 
their  meals  m  the  booths  on  this  day.  On  the  evening 
of  this  day  again  another  festival  commences,  called  the 
Rejoicinf/  of  the  Law  (Hlin  nmaiS).  After  the  re- 
citing of  the  Eighteen  Ifenedictions,  all  the  scrolls  of  the 
law  are  taken  out  of  the  ark,  into  which  a  lighted  candle 
is  placed.  A  procession  is  then  formed  of  the  distin- 
guished meml)ers,  who  are  headed  by  the  legate:  they 
hold  the  scrolls  in  their  hands,  and  go  around  the  read- 
ing-desk ;  the  scn)lls  are  then  put  back  into  the  ark,  and 
only  one  is  placed  upon  the  <lesk,  out  of  which  is  read 
the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  and  to  the  reading  of 
which  all  persons  present  in  the  synagogue  are  called, 
including  children.  When  the  evening  service  is  over 
the  children  leave  the  synagogue  in  procession^  carrying 
banners  with  sundry  Hebrew  inscriptions. 

On  the  following  morning  the  Jews  again  resort  to 
the  synagogue,  recite  the  HaUel  after  the  Eighteen  Ben- 
edictions, empty  the  ark  of  all  its  scrolls,  put  a  lighted 
candle  into  it,  form  themselves  into  a  procesaion,  and 
with  the  scrolls  in  their  hands,  and  amid  jubilant  songs, 
go  round  the  reading-desk.  This  being  over,  the  scrolls 
of  the  law  are  put  back  into  the  ark,  and  fn)m  one  of  the 
two  which  are  retained  is  read  Dent,  xxxiii,  whereunto 
four  persons  are  at  first  called,  then  all  the  little  children 
are  called  as  on  the  previous  evenhig,  and  then  again 
several  grown-up  people  are  called.  The  first  of  these 
is  called  the  Bridegroom  of  the  Law  (TV^'^T.  *\T'T\),  and 
after  the  cantor  who  calls  him  up  has  addressed  him  in 
a  somewhat  lengthy  Hebrew  formula,  the  last  verses  of 
the  Pentateuch  are  read;  and  when  the  reading  of  the 
law  is  thus  finished  all  the  people  exclaim,  ^^T^^be strong! 
which  expression  is  printed  at  the  end  of  everj'  b<K>k  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible  as  well  as  of  everj*  non-inspired  He- 
brew work.  After  reading  the  last  chapter  of  the  law, 
the  beginning  of  Genesis  (i,  1-ii,  B)  is  read,  to  which 
another  one  is  called  who  is  denominate<l  the  bridegroom 
of  Genesis  (r*^I2JX'^2  'm),  and  to  whom  again  the 
cantor  delivers  a  somewhat  lengthy  Hebrew  formula; 
the  Maphtir,  consisting  of  Numb,  xxix,  3&-xxXf  1,  is 
then  ren<l  from  another  scroll;  and  with  the  recitation 
of  the  Mnmph,  or  additional  special  prayer  for  the  fea- 
tival.  the  service  is  concluded.  The  rest  of  the  day  is 
spent  in  rejoieing  and  feasting.  The  design  of  this  fes- 
tival is  to  celebrate  the  annual  completion  of  the  perusal 
of  the  Pentateuch,  inasmuch  as  on  this  day  the  last 
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tion  of  the  law  u  read.    Ilcncc  the  name  of  the  festival, '  establiahment  of  the  central  8pot  of  the  national  worship 
tJU  Rejoicing  of  Fwuh in ff  the  Lair.  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusulein.     Hence  it  was  evidently 

rV.  Orif/in  and  Import  of  this  Festival. — Like  Pente-  tittinf;  that  the  Feaut  of 'ralM.'rnacle»  should  l>e  kept  with 
<x»t,  the  Feast  of  Talieniacles  oweu  its  origin  to  the  an  unwonte<l  degree  of  ob»ervnnc<!  at  the  dedication.of 
harvetst,  which  terminated  at  thi»  time,  and  which  the  Solomon 8  Temple  CI  KingH  viii,  2,  Go;  Jonephiia,  AnU 
Jews  in  common  with  other  nations  of  antii}uity  ctle-  viii,  4,  5),  again  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by 
brateil  aa  a  season  of  joy  and  thankfulncsn  for  the  kindly  Ezra  (Neh.  viii,  13-18),  and  a  third  time  by  JudaH  Mao- 
fruit  of  the  earth.  This  is  undoubtiMlly  implied  in  its  caba>u9,  when  he  had  driven  out  the  Syrians  and  re- 
very  name,  the  Feast  of  Jntfuthfriufj,  and  is  distinctly  storetl  the  Temple  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (2  Mace 
declared  in  Rxod.  xxiii,  16:  ''Thou  .shalt  keep  .  .  .  the    x,  h-><), 

feast  of  ingathering  in  the  end  of  the  year  when  thou  I      V.  Literature, — Maimonidcs,  lad  lia-Chezaka^  Ilil- 

hast  gathere<l  in  thy  labors  out  of  the  liehl"  (comp.  also    choth  Lulab;  Meyer,  l)e  Temp,  et  Festis  Ditbiis  IJebrceo- 

Lev.  xxiii,  39;  Deut.  xvi,  13).     With  tliis  agricultural    juin  (l.'trecht,  17r>5),  p.  317,  etc.;   Biihr,  Symholik  des 

origin,  however,  is  associated  a  great  historical  event, ;  J/^wawrAfn  Cm//im  (Heidelberg,  1830),  ii,  624  8<|.,Gf»2  8q.; 

which  the  Jews  are  enjoined  to  remember  during  the    }lcnMi\,nesrhichte des  Voikes Israei {"SoTdhaaf^cu^^XiyJ}, 

'Celebration  of  thLs  festival,  and  which  imparted  a  second    ii,  120  si).,  177  sq. ;  The  Jewish  7?i/M(f/,  entitled  Derek 

name  to  this  feast — viz.  '*  Ye  shall  dwell  in  b(K>ths  seven  '  lla-Chajim  (Vienna,  1850),  p.  214  b  sq.,  205  8«|. ;  Kcil, 

^iays  .  .  .  that  your  generations  may  know  that  1  made  '  Handbitrh  der  bUtiischen  Archdoloffie  (2d  e<l.  Frankfort- 

the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths,  when  I  brought    on-the-Main,  1859),  p.  412 s<i. ;  Carpzov,  App.Crit. p.4l4 ; 

them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  (l^ev.  xxiii,  42,  43),  |  Ruxtorf,  iS^/N.  Juf/.  c.  xxi ;  Keland,  ^4  u<.  iv,  o ;  LightfrNjttf 

whence  its  name,  the.  Feast  of  Booths  or  Tabernacles,-  Temple  tSertice^xvij  und  Fxerrit. in. /oan.vn,2.S7;OxhOf 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  therefore,  like  the  Passover,  has    />ur.  /^a6. 230;  the  treatise  ^Sukkah^  in  the  Mishna,  with 

a  twofold  signitlcance — viz.  it  has  a  reference  both  to  the    Surenhusius's  S'otes ;  H npfeld,  De  Fest.  Ilebr.  pt.  ii ;  comp. 

annual  course  of  nature  and  to  a  great  national  event,    the  monogra[)hs  I>e  Libatxone  Aqua  in  Fest.  Tab.  by 

As  ut  the  reason  for  connecting  this  pre-eminently  joy-  '  Iken  (in  the  Symbol,  etc.  [  Bremen,  1744],  i,  160),  Riel 

<mA  festival  of  ingathering  with  the  homeless  dwelling  '  (Vitemb.  1716),  and  Tresenrcuter  (Alt.  1743),  (rroddek, 

of  the  Israelites  in  booths  in  the  wilderness,  we  prefer  \  I)e  Ceremotiia  Palmm-um  in  Fest.  Tab.  (Lips.  1694-95, 

the  one  given  by  the  ancient  Jews  to  theories  advanced  I  also  in  L'golino,  vol.  xviii) ;  Dachs,  on  Unkkah^  in  the 

by  modem  commentators.     In  the  midst  of  their  great '  Jerusalem  (iemara  (Utrecht,  1726) ;  Tirsch,  Dt  TcAer^ 

juy— when  their  houses  arc  full  of  com,  new  wine,  oil,    nac,  Feriis  (Prag.  s.  1.  et  an.). 

^\M  Bnort  thinK^  «n«l.tl.eir  he.r.»  overrtow  with  re-       Tab'ltha  (T«/3.5ri  ;   Vulg.  TabUha),  ^  called 
j...o..,g-the  h»el.te.  m.ght  fo^  tl.c  Lord  thcr  (.od,    ^^^^  (iopKa\),  .  female  disciple  of  Joppa,  "  full  of 

T  u*K      "  ^■"  K''^'  ."•""  "*  *"^"^/^  "'  '""^   R«Kl  work<  amouK  which  that  of  making  clothe,  for 
am  whKh  have  gotten  them  ih.»pr.«per.ty(Deut.>nn,   J^^^  ;,         ifi"^,,     „enti..ncd  (Acu  ix,  3«-42). 

*"-\J°  "^"^  ?*"  *.  "« »'**!'.«*'«  A.D.  32.    While  Peter  wa«  at  the  neighboring  town  of 

<««™nded  to  quit  their  permanent  and  .he  tered  ho,«e  Lyd.ia,  Tabitha  died,  upon  which  the  di^iple.  at  Joppa 

...  ..j«.m  m  b.»th»  at  the  time  of  harvest  and  .n  the  ^^^  ^  roc»age  to  the  apostle,  be^nng  him  to 

mukof  generJ  abundance,  to  be  remmded  thereby  that  ^^^  ,„  ^^^  ^.^'j;^  j^^       if  i,  ^^  ^Site  evident 

W,  were  once  homeless  and  wanderers  in  the  wilder-  f„„  ^^^  narrative  whether  they  looked  for  any  exercise 

rt  !;!'^     u    K*-'  aH"""  ■"  '^  VT/r"'  "',  "'r^   of  miraculous  power  on  hU  par^  or  whether  they  simply 
..^yhmugh  the  Koodnew  and  fa.thfulne«.  of  the.r    ^j^^^  ,„,  yhristiau  consolation  under  what  Ihev  re- 

nareiiiv  Father,  who  fulhlled  the  promises  made  to    „., .   i  «„  »k«  «.»,«,^.,  ^.i.r»:».r  <^«- »k^:»  /'k..*/>i..  k..* 

ii_,   •    -  »  »      .      mi.-    .,  -11  garde<l  as  the  common  calamity  of  their  Lnurcu;  but 

Aiiciiurn,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.     This  idea  was  still  more  .  f.  ^  ^.  .  .i    ,^.«„.i„  .^•f„rr««.i  .«.  iTn^.a  /..^»  i±\  ..wi 

.U...I     J     /i       .«.     n  t    1     •  a^        X     \  the  miracle  recently  periormeu  on  /c<neas  ( ver.  «H ),  aim 

<w\ei(»ned  after  the  Rabylonian  captivitv,  when  the  !  ,» „  „ •  „  :„  „  '  oo  /;?  xa?    v    .  •  N  \  i««.i  •« 

.,Mi.^.     u       ^1     u  Mj'        r  t-    t       1.  ,     the  expression  in  ver.  38  (f«Ac«i'  «wc  tiutavu  lead  to 

^  1'k""  '"*  k"'"'"*  °^  '*"'  ''"..*'"  «*'*/.»•""•  i  the  f»™er  supposition.    Upon  his  arrivid  Peter  found 
Th^^booih^  as  we  have  «>en,  were  to  be  covered  .n  such    ^^^  ,,^^^,  ;^^  ^^  f„^  ^„ial,  and  Uid  out  in 

r.!l'"'!..".?K'^'"'  '  *  *''!r "^"' ^l T'  ""■  -'V*:  ■  «»  "l'P«' chamber. iherc  she  was surn.unde.1  bv  the  re- 
w  ™d«  that  the  sojoaraers  therem  miRht  be  remm.led    „;  iJ..'^^  ,„j  .^^  j„,^^„,  „f  h^,  ^h„itv.     After  the  ex- 

nm!!.^'!!.  l'*      ?r"l^'  '^";  ''T''*'  *''"'"u  'm'  i  a""!'!'  «'f  ""f  S«viour  in  the  house  of  .fairus  (.Matt.  ix. 
P»1«o»  the  harrjMt,  the  thii.pi  of  earth  are  ,K.r.shable    .,5  '  j,„^      40^  ..,>^^^^        ^^^^  ,„  f^,^,„  ,  f„, 

■  ^^  '^  "\  ■■1!I"r.  .K^V*  If  'A*  '?'^"  "'•>■  'l'^  the  divine  assiswnce,  and  then  commanded  Tal.iiha  to 
Ktiiiaiiwi ordained  that  the  book  of  Ecclesiastcs  should  .  •„„  /„.„„  111..1,  ..  ai  .  i  ..i.«  ,.:::  ka\  «i.„  ,....,.,»i 
Lj     .      .k*    •  r     •     I  1  ansc  (comp.  Mark  v,  41;  Luke  viii.  o4).     ?>nc  oi)cnctl 

won  this joyoualestival.  .  I  her  eves  and  sat  up,  and  then,  awisi.td  bv  the  ai»wtle, 

The  ongin  of  the  teast  of  Tabernacles  is  by  some  1  „^  f^^  ,,„  „„„^,f  ^hi,  great  miracle,  'as  we  are  fur- 

««»w«l  with  Sukkoth  the  first  haltM.g-pl.cc  of  the    ^^^,  ^^,^^  ^„^,  ,„  extraonlinurv  effect  in  .loppa,  and 

iwdto  OD  their  march  out  of  Egypt ,  and  the  h..t,  ,  ^.^  ,„„  ,;^^,,,i„„  „f  c»..vcr;io..»  there  (Acts  ix, 

«re  taken,  not  to  commemorate  the  tents  m  the  wilder-    j.,^      ^^  Pktkr. 

"^  but  the  leafv  booths  (ir?<iU.v*M)  in  which  thev  lodged      ',!,,'  *,,„,,.,    „  ,.. _.  ^  ... 

f^nhelast  time  before  they  entered  the  desert.  The  .  ^^^  "'»™«  "^  "Tabitha'  (Xr^SJ)  is  the  Aramaic 
'^wtwoold  thus  call  to  mind  the  transition  from  settled  '  form  answering  to  the  llebn^w  n*2X,  tsebiyah,  a  "fe- 
^  noQudic  life  (Stanley,  A'tnm' <iw</ /'ci/M/tw,  Appendix,  male  gazelle,"  the  gazelle  being  regarded  in  the  East, 
^  j^'  I  among  lioth  Jews  and  Arabs,  as  a  st-andard  of  lieautv — 

irv  r'^."''  *"  ^**"  ^®"'  *  ''^^"^  ^"'  ^^^  original  equal-    j,, j^j^tl,  the  word  "^SS  properlv  means  ''  l>eautv."  Luke 

'ly  01  all  the  members  of  the  chosen  race.     All,  during  i    .        ,,  ,^        „      ''l    t*      T        •     i     .    rlu        

ilv»iir..L               1    •  I-  .1     •  u  I--.     .    iM       r  •         •     gives  ''Dorcas    as  the  dreek  equivalent  of  the  name. 

*'*eweek,poor  and  rich,  the  inhabitant  ahke  of  the  pal-     ,.    ..    ,          „    ,  *       ,          ,      ,              .    .  ^  ««„ 

•^aiKl  the  hovel,  lived  in  huts  which,  in  strictness,  were  I  ►^^'"^^"ly  w«  *»"«»  <^«P«"C  >»  the  Nept.  rondcrmg  of  ■'n^ 
*"  I*  of  the  plainest  and  most  ordinarj-  materials  and  »«  T)eut.  xii,  15,  22;  2  Sam.  ii,  18;  Prov.  vi,  5.  It  has 
****niction.  From  this  point  of  view  the  Israelite  I  l>^c»  inferred  from  the  occurrence  of  the  two  names  that 
^'''•I'l  be  reminded  with  still  greater  edification  of  the  Tabitha  was  a  HelleniMt  (nee  Whitby,  ad  he).  This, 
IKiiloug  and  toilsome  march  of  his  forefathers  through  j  however,  does  not  follow,  even  if  we  supfHisc  that  the 
*7*  deiert,  when  the  nation  seemed  to  l>e  more  imme-  two  names  were  actually  borne  by  her.  as  it  would  seem 
7*^  dependent  on  (iod  for  fnod,  shelter,  and  protec-  to  have  btjcn  the  practice  even  of  the  Hebrew  Jews  at 
^  vhile  the  completed  har\'est  stored  up  for  the  this  pfrirxl  to  have  a  (icntile  name  in  addition  to  their 
^^^1^  winter  set  before  him  the  benefits  he  had  de-  '  Jewish  name.  Hut  it  is  by  no  means  clear  from  the 
'^froin  the  poaaession  of  the  land  flowing  with  milk  language  of  Luke  that  Tabitha  actually  lM>re  the  name 
^  booey  which  had  been  of  old  promised  to  his  race.  '  of  Dorcas.  All  he  tells  us  is  that  the  name  of  Tabitha 
^  the  calminating-pmnt  of  this  blessing  was  the  ;  means  " gazelle"  (oopra^),  ami  for  the  benefit  of  bis 
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Gentile  rcadcn  be  aftcrwtrdn  ipeikB  of  hir  by  ihc  Gretk 
equirmlent.  At  the  ume  lime  it  is  very  po«aib1e  th«t 
she  iDiy  h»ve  been  knoim  by  botb  namen;  and  we 
Inrn  rrom  Jeaephug  (  War,  iv,  3,  fi)  that  the  nime  of 
Uorcu  vu  not  unknown  in  Falealine.  Amonc  tlie 
Greek)  «I»o,  la  we  gather  ftum  Lucretius  (iv,  1 154),  it 
waa  a  l«nn  of  endearment.  Other  eiamplea  of  the  uK 
of  tbe  name  will  be  found  in  Wettatein,  ad  toe     Set 

Table  la  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  uauallj-  of  inM, 
(jlufcjlmi  (New  Test.  rpairi^Tn,  likewiae  invariably  nu 
tntnidated,  except  Luke  xix,  23  ["lank"];  Acta  xvi, 
B4  ["meat"]),  so  called  from  being  atendfd  {ThV; 
comp.  Homer,  Od.  x,  37;  and  >pe  Pu.  Ixix,  23),  and 
denoting  etpeciallv  ■  table  apread  with  food  (Judg.  i, 
T;  1  Sam.  xn,  29,  34;  1  Kings  v,  7;  x,  6;  Job  xxxvi, 
16;  N'eh.  v,  17);  but  apoken  likewiae  of  the  UilJe  of 
ihac-bnad  (we  below),  and  likewise  of  the  Itctutmaa 
prepared  before  idola  (laa.  xIt,  II ;  Bee  Schumann,  JJt 
Lrclitlenau  in  .fiicro  Cud.  [lips.  1789]).  For  the  "  l»- 
bles"  of  stone  on  which  the  Decalogue  was  engraved, 
see  below.  The  woni  3QO,  madb,  ■  ditran  (q.  v.),  is 
once  rendered  "at  uble"  (Cant,  i,  18).    8ee  SittIso. 

Little  is  known  as  to  the  form  of  tables  among  tbe 
Hebrews;  but,  as  in  other  Oriental  nations,  they  were 
probably  not  high.  In  Exod.  xxv,  S3,  indeed,  the  table 
fur  the  shew-bread  is  deMribed  at  a  cubit  and  a  half  in 
height)  but  the  table  of  Herod'a  temple,  aa  de|Hc(eil  on 
the  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome,  is  only  half  a  cubit  high. 
Probably  the  uble  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  differed  li   ' 


D  that  of  tb 


neiy,  a  piei 


It  tbe 
1  of  the  better 
cUsees,  is  to  bring  a  pnlygonal  stool  (^tuni),  about  four- 
teen inches  high,  into  the  comiDon  sitling-room  for 
meals.  Upon  this  is  placed  a  iray  {fnigik)  of  basket- 
work  or  of  metal,  generally  copper,  on  which  the  food 
is  arranged.  These  two  pieces  of  furniture  together 
compose  the  table  (^^f'ral>).  The  bread  lies  upon  the 
mat  beneath  the  tray,  and  a  cruse  of  water  atanda  near 
by,  from  which  all  drink  as  they  have  need.  On  formal 
occauons,  this  is  held  in  the  hand  by  a  servant,  who 
waits  upon  the  guenta.  Around  this  atool  and  tray  the 
guesta  gather,  lutting  on  the  Hoof  (Thonson,  Land  and 
Book,  i,  ltK)>    See  Eatiw 


incient  Egyptians,  the  table  was  mnch 
the  same  as  that  of  the  present  day  in  Egypt,  a  small 
stool,  Bupportiiig  a  round  tray,  on  which  the  duhes  are 
placed  (see  I.ane,  .\fod.  Ky.  i.'lAO);  but  it  dilTered  ^m 
this  in  having  its  cireular  summit  fixed  on  a  pillar,  nr 
leg.  which  was  often  in  the  form  of  a  man.  generally  a 
captive,  who  supported  the  slab  upon  his  head,  the 
whole  being  of  stone  or  some  hard  wood.    Un  tbis  the 


»ere  placed,  together  with  loaves  of  bread,  aome- 
uf  which  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  present  dsy  in 
Egypt,  Hat  and  round,  as  our  crumpets.  Ulhen  bail  the 
fom  of  roUa  or  cakes,  sprinkled  with  aeeda.  The  table 
was  not  generally  covered  with  any  linen,  but,  like  ihe- 
(ireek  table,  was  washed  with  a  sponge,  or  napkin,  after 
the  dishes  were  removed,  anil  polished  by  the  aen-anta, 
when  the  company  had  retired;  though  an  instance 

those  which  bore  offerings  in  honor  of  tbe  dead.  One 
or  two  guests  generally  sat  a 
mention  of  peiaona  seated  in 
has  been  supposed  (he  tables 
shape ;  as  may  have  been  tbe  case  when  the  brethren  at 
Joseph  "  tat  before  him,  the  first-born  according  to  hi* 
birthright,  and  tbe  youngest  according  to  bis  youlb," 
Joseph  eating  alone  at  another  table  where  "they  set 
on  for  him  by  himself."  But  even  if  round,  they  might 
still  sit  according  to  rank,  one  place  being  always  ilie 

ble  of  Kgypt  (Wilkinson,  due.  KgyplX  I79>    See  KiNt. 

The  tables  of  the  ancient  Assyrians,  aa  delineated 
upon  the  monuments,  were  often  of  a 
highly  unmmenlal  character  (Lavard, 
Xiamk.  ii,  236  ;   Balls,  Siarr  ' 
Itttt).    See  Banqikt. 

tor  tbe  Iridmum  of  the  It 
period,  see  Ai^cubatiox  ;  Sup.  „ 

Other  Greek  words  than  rpoirija  //^ 

above  (which  likewise  denotes  occa-  //  )\ 

Hnnally  a  broker's  counter  [see  MoB-  /J  ul 
EV-citA.NUKii],  not  to  mention  ova-  /f  Ml 
ctiffoi,  etc.,  often  rendered  "ait  at  ta-    ^^  <3 

ble" J,  which  are  translated  "  table"  in  Ancient  Asayrtav 
the  A.  V.  in  a  different  sense,  are ;  Table. 

icXii-F,  (Mark  vli,  4),  a  kif  (aa  elsewhere  rendered),  or 
couch  used  for  eating,  i.  e.  tbe  frtcfuiium  above  noticed  ; 
and  wXdE  (S  Cor.  tii,  3 ;  Heb.  ix,  4),  a  tabltl  for  inacijp- 
linn;  more  fully  nvanfioi'.atBri/Bv-toUe  (Luke i,6B). 
See  Table  of  tiik  Law. 

TABLE  {rn\  ti„(h,  a  laUet,  whether  of  atone  [as 
below],  wood  ["board,"  Exod.  xxvii,  8,  etc],  nr  for 
writing  on  [Isa.  xxx.S;  Hab.  viii,  9;  Prov.  iii.  3])  or 
TtiK  Law  (only  plur.  in  tbe  phrases  "  tables  of  sionc" 
[igst  rni,  E^od.  xxlv,  n-,  xxxl,  18;  or  TTi^X  \ 
xxxiv,  I,  4],  and  "  tables  of  the  covenant"  |  Dent!  ix,  9, 
l.i|or"ofthe  testimony"  [Exod.  xxxi,  18]).  such  aailHWe 
thai  were  given  to  Mnaes  upon  MoautlSinai.  being  writ- 
len  liy  Ihe  Hiiger  of  Gnd,  and  containing  the  Decalogue, 
or  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Jaw.  as  they  are  rehearsed 
in  Exoil.  XX.  llany  idle  questions  hsve  beon  started 
abiiut  these  tables:  about  their  matter,  ihvir  fi.rm,  their 
nnmlier.  who  wnile  them,  and  what  they  contained. 
Tlie  wonis  which  intimate  that  Ihe  tablea  were  written 
by  the  finger  of  God,  some  understainl  Mmply  and  liter- 
ally: others,  of  the  ministry  of  an  angel;  and  ntheta 
explain  merely  in  signify  an  order  of  j^od  lu  Horn  to 
write  them.  The  expresHon,  however,  in  Scripture  al- 
ways signifies  the  immediate  Divine  agency.   Sea  WaK 
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ther,  De  DuaJbus  TahuUs  Lapideis  (Regiom.  1679);  Mi-  rrjc  frpo^iffeu>c),  one  of  the  pieces  of  furniture  in  the 
chadia,  De  Tab,  Feed,  PriorOms  (Yitemb.  1719).  Mosaic  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxv,  23  sq. ;  xxxvii,  10  sq.), 
TABLE,  the  name  given  to  the  supreme  ecdesiasti-  »"  Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kings  vii,  48;  comp.  2  Chron. 
cai  court  of  the  Waldensian  Church  (q.  v.).  ^**^»  *^)» »"  *^  restoration  by  Zerubbabel  (1  Mace,  i,^ 
TABLE,  Credencic,  a  smaU  side-t.ble,  commonly  ^>'  "iJ*"  Henxi's  reconstruction  of  that  edifice  (Jose- 
placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  for  the  altar  breads,  P*'"^  ^"'"'  '**»  ^'  ^}   .  \  *^  Z'*  ^**«  *>"^.'  «P«rtment 
emeu  of  wine  and  water,  offertory  dish,  service-books,  ^'  ^f^  f*^  ?""  )^^.  "K*!'  ***"*^  ""^  north  side,  and  waa 
lavabu  dish,  and  other  things  necessary  for  the  solemn  "*^*  of  acacm  (shittim)  wood,  two  cubits  long,  ono 
or  low  celebration  of  the  holy  eucharist.     See  Cub-  broad,  and  one  and  a  half  high,  and  covered  with  Umi- 
iiLNCK-TABLE.  MB  of  gold.     Acconling  to  the  Mishna  {Aferutch,  xi,  5),^ 
"  ^„,  „  ,,            ,  m._    T     J.       ut           ,          «    .  it  was  ten  handbreadihs  long  and  five  wide ;  other  tra- 
TABLE,  Holy.     1.  The  Lord  s  toble  or  altar.     2.  A  ditions  make  it  twelve  handbreadths  long  and  six  wide, 
frontal  to  an  altar ;  e.  g.  one  given  to  Glastonbury  in  The  top  of  the  leaf  of  this  Uble  was  encircled  bv  a  bor- 
10<1,  made  of  gold,  silver,  and  ivory,  and  one  at  St.  .  .     .^.  ,..    .     ,,      „  •   , 
Alban's  in  the  12th  centurv.    3.  The  mensa.  the  upper  der  or  nm  (\T,  a  crown  or  trr.aM)  of  gold.     The  frame 
stone  altar-sUb.    4.  Pensilis,  containing  the  names  of  ^^}^^  '»!>*«»  immediately  below  the  leaf,  was  encircled 
lienefactors,  registers  of  miracles,  a  list  of  indulgences,  ^»'^  •  P*«ce  of  wood  of  about  four  inches  in  breadth,. 
and  the  course  of  oflSciants,  oflUciating  clergy  at  the  around  the  edge  of  which  was  a  rim  or  border  (H'l^Sipp,. 
Imure,  and  celebranU  of  masses.  a  margin)  similar  to  that  around  the  leaf.    A  little  low- 
TABLE  OF  Commandments,  a  representation  of  er  down,  but  at  equal  distances  from  the  top  of  the  ta- 
the  two  tables  of  stone  on  which  the  Commandments  ble,  there  were  four  rings  of  gold  fastened  to  the  legs,. 
were  graven,  ordered  by  a  post-Reformation  canon  to  through  which  staves  covered  with  gold  were  inserted 
be  placed  on  the  east  wall  of  the  church  or  chancel.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  (Exod.  xxv,  23-2H ;  xxxvii,. 
TABLE  OF  Drjrees,  a  formal  list  of  relationships,  ^^^^>'   J^?  description  of  Josephus,  which  is  quite  mi- 
both  by  blood  and  affinity,  within  which  degrees  the  "."^»  ^»"*^«  '"  f  ^^'J'!  P*rt»c"l«"  (^^-  »>»  6,6).    These 
Church  of  England  authoritatively  prohibits  marriage,  ""f  ^^'^  not  found  m  the  table  which  was  afterward* 
This  Uble,  usuaUy  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Anglican  ™*^?  '^'^  ^^«  Temple,  nor  indeed  in  any  of  the  sacred 
Prayer-book,  is  ordered  to  be  hung  up  in  a  promi-  f«™»t"re»  where  they  had  previously  been,  except  in  the 
neni  pUce  in  the  nave  of  everv  church  or  chai)el,  by  "^  ""l  ^^^  covenant.     Twelve  unleavened  loaves  were 
the  authoriiv  of  various  visil'ation  articles,  especial-  pl*cedupon  this  table,  which  were  sprinkled  with  frank- 
Iv  those  of  krchbishop  Parker  in  1568.     See  Affin-  jncense  (the  Sept,  adds  salt;  Lev.  xxiv,7).    The  num- 
i^y  ber  twelve  represented  the  twelve  tribes,  and  was  not 
'  __  „         ,                ^  _                 ,.        ^           . ,  diminished  after  the  defection  of  ten  of  the  tribes  from 
TABLE  OF  (MOVABLE)  Feasts,  a  list  of  movable  t^e  worship  of  iM  in  his  sanctuarv,  because  the  cove- 
ftsiivals  prefixed  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  „.nj  ^^^^  ^j.^  ^^ns  of  Abraham  was  not  formallv  abro- 
the  guidance  and  instruction  of  both  clergy  and  Uity.  g^ted,  and  because  there  were  still  many  true  Israelites- 
TABLE  of  Lessons.     A  tabular  arrangement  of  among  the  aposutiziiig  tribes.    The  twelve  loaves  were 
•'^pture  lections  for  matins  and  evensong,  daily  ar-  also  a  constant  record  against  them,  and  ser\-ed  as  a 
ranged  throughout  the  year.    This  Uble  was  first  drawn  standing  testimonial  that  their  proper  place  was  before 
up  in  1549,  altered  in  the  revision  of  1661,  and  again  the  forsaken  altar  of  Jehovah  (see  Philo,  Opp,  ii,  151 ; 
amended  by  Cim vocation  in  1870.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi,  279). 

TABLE  OF  THE  Lord,  a  phrase  Uken  from  Scripture,        Wine  also  was  placed  upon  the  table  of  shew-bread  in 

n«ed  to  designate  the  holy  uble,  or  alur,  of  the  Chris-  bowls,  some  larger,  riirj?,  and  some  smaller,  hSbs; 

tiwi  Church  (I  Cor.  x,  21).    In  the  Okl  Test,  the  words  also  in  vessels  that  were  covered,  mirp,  and  in  cups,. 

t«hl*  and  altar  appear  to  have  been  applied  indiflTerently  nn-spsa,  which  were  probably  eraplov^'  in  pouring  in 

w>i  ^t*"*^  tl"^  ^^I^^  ^"'.^^\  ^r^^  other  terms  .^^  ^^'j       ^„^  ,j,^  ^-^^  f„,^  ^^^  ^[^^^  ^^^^  ^^  .^ 

^nichhave  been  used  to  designate  the  Lords  Uble,  it  _  , .      vu  *•  r^  n   .u      *<     .       i-» 

•«  obvious  to  mention  the  wor^'alur"  as  havmg  b;.n  Sr^'^^J^heTa^^^^^^^  A  V  t'-slts."   W 

«»  ecnploved:  it  is  a  term,  however,  which,  though  it  "f '    "'*^  ^^^^  appear  m  the  A.  > .  as    sjKions.      Some 

"My  essiiy  be  borrowed  in  a  figurative  sense  from  the  «^  ^^^^  ^^re  perhaps  for  incense  (nsm^  ■>=-'T2,  Mish- 

•ncient  Scriptures,  is  neither  found  in  the  New  Test,  in  na,y«m«,v,l).  See  generally  Exod.  xxv,  29, 30;  xxxvii^ 

the  seoK  now  referred  to,  nor  has  it  the  sanction  of  the  10-16 ;  xl,  4, 24 ;  Lev.  xxiv,  5-9 ;  Numb,  iv,  7. 
Church.    In  the  first  Prayer-book  of  king  Edward  VI,        The  fate  of  the  original  table  of  shew-bread  is  un- 

pablisbed  in  1549,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  con-  known.     It  was  probably  transferred  by  David  (if  it 

nmin^iinl^  between  the  Missal  and  our  present  Prayer-  then  still  existed)  to  his  tem[Mjrary  sanctuary  on  Mt. 

^'the  word  "altar**  occurs  in  the  Communion  Scr-  ZJ«n»  *"**  thence  by  Solomon  to  his  sumptuous  Temple, 

^ice  at  least  three  times:  but  in  the  service  of  1552  (the  With  the  other  articles  of  sacred  furniture,  it  was  car- 

■^"^  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI)  it  is  in  every  in-  "<^  *^ay  ^X  ^^c  Babylonians,  and  possibly  in  like  man- 

«*nce  struck  out;  and  if  another  expression  is  used  in  ner  restored  after  the  Captivity.    Antiochus  Epiphanes 

I*)***  of  it,  that  expression  is  The  Lord's  Table,     This  despoiled  the  second  Temple  of  this  as  well  as  of  its 

^"^'ontttance  is  the  more  worthy  of  remark,  because  other  treasures  (1  Mace,  i,  23),  and  hence  on  the  Mac- 

J'jweter  in  the  older  of  these  books  the  phrase  "  God's  cabaean  restoration  a  new  one  was  made  (iv,  49).    Ac- 

?*"^waiadopted  as  descriptive  of"  the  Lord's  Table"  cording  to  Josephus,  it  was  reconstructed  in  a  most 

W  «u  allowed  to  remain.     See  Altar.  elaborate  and  costly  manner  at  the  ox[>en»e  of  Ptolemy 

TABLE  or  PBOTHisis.    See  Crki.khce-table.  Phn.dcl,,l.u«  M»J.  xii,  2,  0  where  the  .lescriptmn  i» 

•ji.|v_  ver\'  detaiUMi).      1  he  same  liisr(»naii   again  deHoru»e8- 

ABLE  OF  Srcrets,  a  piece  of  paper  placed  at  the  mvrv  bricflv  the  Hrro<lian  Mhew-bread  table,  which  waa 

thT^i-   "^  ^  ^^^  "^^'^  '^  conuining  the  part  of  carried  awiv  hv  the  Komans  ( IVar,  vii,  5,  5).  and  wa» 

e  service  the  priest  is  to  say  whUe  turned  to  the  alUr,  deposited  hv  Vespasian  in  his  newlv  erected  Temple  <,f 

^^  he  need  not  turn  to  look  on  his  book.     This  is  Peace  at  Rome  (iV/tV/.  vii,  5.  7).  wh'erc  it  Kurvived  the 

'"^J^pon  pasteboard  or  thin  wood,  and  richly  framed,  burning  of  that  building  under  Commodus  (Herodian,  i, 

we,  Encjfdop.  ThhAogique^  a.  v.  14)^  a„d  in  the  mi.idlc  (.f  the  6lh  centurj'  was  Uken  by 

"^AfiLE  OP  Shew-bread  (D'^aon  "{T^'C.tabieofthe  ^^«  Vandals  under  Genseric  to  Africa  (Cedren.  Com- 

/oreiL  Vn»k  •-.  T     M^«k»iMi»«  IJ^Vw*  /j.1      /-  sL  P*""^'  i,  346).     It  is  said  to  have  been  rescued  bv  Ikli- 

/""^iWombu  IV,  7;  r.3150n  \n^TC.  table  of  the  ar-  '^  .       /*  n  c.»n\       ^        ..  *    /^>.      ^     .-      i     *. 

^^  f     »      ..--.--    »-:v»  *f  santis  (A.l).  520),  and  sent  to  ConsUntinople,  whence 

"^w»^  1  ChrtNU  xzviii,  16 ;  "man  in^Trn,  the  pure  it  was  finally  remitted  to  Jerusalem  (Procopius,  VandaL 

'^iUr.  zzir,  6;  2  Cbron.  xiii,  11 ;  Sept  i|  TpdviZa  zi,  9).     The  only  authentic  representation  of  this  in- 


tcrestiiig  article  extant  i>  that  upon  tbe  arch  or  Tilui 
at  Rome  [«e  Shew-brrai>],  which  wu  cirefullv  delir- 
«al«d  HDil  described  by  Kebuid  (Ar  SpolUt  Trmpli  [Fr. 
«d  Kh.  I7I6J,  c.  l>-9)  when  il  K«m9  Co  hive  been  in 
-abetter  stale  oT preMrvaliuD  Ihan  at  present.  See, gen- 
erally, Schlicbter,  i>c  Jfeuu  facierum  (llil.lTSS^  also 
in  UKDlino,  Thaaur.  x) ;  WiuiuN  MuaU.  Saer.  1, 336 ; 
Caipzor,  A/giar.  Crit.  p.  278 ;  Biihr,  b'smbat.  d.  mo:  Cul- 
(HI, i,4Sfi;  Vrieilerich, tisnibal.d.moi. tlliflikiiUt, p. ITO ; 
Keil,r™i;W*o/.p.l09;  Paine,  FAf  T^lb,^^a^^c  und  Hr 
Ttmplc  (Bum.  1861),  p.  11;  Neumann,  IHe  Sti/UhUlle, 
-etc  (Lei|iB.  tWl),  p.  185;  Rigi^nbach,  Die  moA  Sliftt- 
jlufte(Itawl.llt6T),|>.3T;  SuUau,l'eHelin/llu:Tabenia- 
iife  (Lund.  1K:3),  p.  17-38,  See  Tabkrsacle  ;  TKSirLB. 
TABLE  OF  SirrcESHiON.  A  liat  of  [he  xicceaHtrs  at 
St.  Peler  made  by  Euwbiai.  He  icknowiedKed  that 
fliere  was  grpat  difficulty  in  procuring  infnnnation,  and 
tii*  accouni  appevi  to  hai'e  l>een  compiled  chiefly  from 
re)inrta  or  tradition!.  OrbiaSdelily  he  hu  Riven  proof, 
liv  leaving  vacanciea  in  hii  eonjeclural  lint,  when  he  liad 
im  ]i||!ht  M  guide  him.  TbeK  vacanciea  were  subw- 
-qiipnllv  Ailed  up  liv  Nicephnru>,Calliiitu>,anil  Simon  the 
Moiaphras[(«ea  Elliott,  Oe/t«Mfton./«onia«uw,  p.  49M). 


Table-tomb,  a  tomb  Bhaped  like  a  lable  nr  altar, 
«rected  over  a  grave  or  place  of  interment.    Set  Tomb. 

Tabla-tunilnE.     Sco  SprBiTL'Ai.isu. 

Tablet  i«  the  inaccurate  rendering  in  (be  A.  V.  of 
two  HeU  words  dsBignaCing  some  kind  of  femalf!  nma- 
■nent:  I.  n'T,  kum&  (ao  called,  accnrdinjc  to  (icKn., 
from  ibt  gMular  form ;  but,  according  to  Fllrot.  a /oclW 


otclasp!  Stpt.  iintMma  tai  iripi^j£«i,  Vulg.  jfeifrniia, 
in  Eitod,  xixv,  32;  J^irX.ino.'.  muntmuta,  in  Numb, 
xxxi,  60),  probably  dropi  hung  like  beada  in  a  atiing 
around  the  neck  nr  arm,  u  described  by  ancient  au- 
thors on  Arabia  (Diod,  Sic.  iii,  44, 50 ;  Strabo,  xvi,  !77). 
i.  ^Si?  '?3,  biitteji'  haa-Hr'i>hah,  hoota  of  Ike  toul 
(laa.  lii,  20,  Sept.  ^oirvXioi.  Vulg.  til/aiioriola),  L  t.prr- 
/HBK-iortfcsofeaaencescirsraelliHK-salUkept  in  locketa 
aoapeiided  about  the  person.    See  Urnambst. 

TABLET,  ftlKHORiAi.  A  tablet  placed  on  the  floor 
of  a  church  or  cluisiei,  inscribed  with  a  legend  in  mem- 
ory of  some  peraon  deceased. 

TABLET,  MuRAU  A  Uhlet  on  wbich  an  inscription 
bas  been  placed,  affixed  to  Ihe  wall  of  a  church  or  cloister. 

Ta'bor  (Heb.  Tabor',  lisri,  a  momd),  tbe  name 
of  ihree  spiiu  in  Palestine,  all  closely  related  lo  each 
other,  if  nut  imleeilacLunllv  identical.  See  also  Aznotu- 
Tabor  j  Chihloth-Tahoh. 

1.  Hoi'ST  Tabor  (Sept.  TaiS^Wfj  [v.  r.  Tafiii], 
Spot  Bajiiip,  ftafftip,  but  ri  'Iraffipiov  in  Jer.  and 
Hosea.andin  Josephua  [.4^l^T,6,8;  (Car,  iv,  1,1, etc], 
whohasalBo'ArnpfJviHoi'.asin  Polybius,  v,70,6;  Vulg. 
Thabor),  a  mountain  ptl,  Judg.  iv,  6, 13,  H,  elsewheti! 
without  this  epithet.  Josh,  xix,  22,  Judg.  viii,  IS;  F«a. 
Ixxxix,  12;  Jct.  xlvi,  IS,  Hod.  r,  1),  one  of  the  most 
inWreaiing  and  remarkable  of  the  single  mountains  in 
Paleuine.  It  was  a  Rsbbinic  saying  (and  showa  the 
Jewish  estimate  of  the  attractions  of  the  locality)  that 
the  Temple  ought  of  right  to  have  been  built  here,  bat 
was  required  by  an  expreaa  revelation  to  be  oeeted  on 
Mount  Moriah. 
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tion,  and  appropriates  as  his  own  the  language  of  the 
psalmist  (Ixxxix,  11, 12) — 

*'  The  heavens  are  thine,  the  earth  also  is  thine ; 
The  world  and  the  fulness  thereof^  thou  hast  founded 

them. 
The  north  and  the  south  thou  hast  created  them ; 
Tabor  and  Uermon  shall  rejoice  in  thy  name." 

2.  Hiatory, — Tabor  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
New  Test.,  but  makes  a  prominent  6gure  in  the  Old. 
The  book  of  Joshua  (xix,  22)  names  it  as  the  boundary 
between  Issachar  and  Zebulon  (see  ver.  12).  Barak,  at 
the  command  of  Deborah,  assembled  his  forces  on  Ta- 
bor, and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  opportune  moment,  de- 
scended thence  with  *'  ten  thousand  men  after  him"  into 
the  plain,  and  conquered  Sisera  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kishon  (Judg.  iv,  6-15).  The  brothers  of  Gideon,  each 
of  whom  "  resembled  the  children  of  a  king,'*  were  mur- 
dered here  by  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  (viii,  18, 19).  Some 
writers,  after  Herder  and  others,  think  that  Tabor  is  in- 
tended when  it  is  said  of  Issachar  and  Zebulon  in  Deut, 
xxxiii,  19,  that  "they  shall  call  the  people  unto  the 
mountain ;  there  they  shall  offer  sacrifices  of  righteous- 
ness." Stanley,  who  holds  this  view  {Sinai  and  PaleS' 
tinef  p.  351),  remarks  that  he  was  struck  with  the  as- 
pect of  the  open  glades  on  the  summit  as  specially  fitted 
for  the  convocation  of  festive  assemblies,  and  could  well 
believe  that  in  some  remote  age  it  may  have  been  a 
sanctuary  of  the  northern  tribes,  if  not  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. The  prophet  in  Hos.  v,  1  reproaches  the  priests 
and  royal  family  with  having  "  been  a  snare  on  Mizpah 
and  a  net  spread  upon  Tabor."  The  charge  against 
them  probably  is  that  they  had  set  up  idols  and  prac- 
ticed heathenish  rites  on  the  high  places  which  were 
usually  selected  for  such  worship.  The  comparison  in 
Jer.  xlvi,  18,  "  As  Tabor  is  among  the  mountains  and 
Carmel  by  the  sea,"  imports  apparently  that  those 
heights  were  proverbial  for  their  couspicuousness,  beau- 
ty, and  strength. 

After  the  olosc  of  Old-Test,  histor}*^.  Tabor  continued 
to  be  a  strong  fortress.  In  the  year  B.C.  218,  Antiochus 
the  Great  got  possession  of  it  by  stratAgem  and  strength- 
ened its  fortifications.  The  town  existed  on  the  sum- 
mit in  New-Test,  times,  but  the  defences  had  fallen  into 
decay,  and  Josephus  caused  them  to  be  rebuilt  ( War^ 
iv,  1,  8). 

3.  Present  Cofiditton. — Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  RfS.  ii,  353) 
has  thus  described  the  ruins  which  are  to  be  seen  at  pres- 
ent on  the  summit  of  Tabor :  "  All  around  the  top  are 
the  foundations  of  a  thick  wall  built  of  large  stones, 
some  of  which  are  bevelled,  showing  that  the  entire 
wall  was  perhaps  originally  of  that  character.  In  sev- 
eral parts  are  the  remains  of  towers  and  bastions.  The 
chief  remains  are  upon  the  ledge  of  rocks  on  the  south 
of  the  little  basin,  and  especially  towards  its  eastern 
end;  here  are,  in  indiscriminate  confusion,  walls  and 
arches  and  foundations,  apparently  of  dwelling-houses, 
as  well  as  other  buildings,  some  of  hewn,  and  some  of 
large  bevelled  stones.  The  walls  and  traces  of  a  fortress 
are  seen  here,  and  farther  west  al<»ng  the  southern  brow, 
of  which  one  tall  piiinted  arch  of  a  Saracenic  gateway 
is  still  standing,  and  bears  the  name  of  Bab  el-Hawa, 
*  Gate  of  the  Wind.'  Connected  with  it  are  loopholes, 
and  others  are  seen  near  by.  These  latter  fortifications 
belong  to  the  sera  of  the  Crusades;  but  the  large  bevel- 
led stones  we  refer  to  a  style  of  architecture  not  later 
than  the  times  of  the  Romans,  before  which  |H!riod,  in- 
(ieed,  a  town  and  fortress  already  existed  on  Mount  Ta- 
bor. In  the  days  of  the  Crusaders,  too,  and  earlier,  there 
were  here  churches  and  monasteries.  The  summit  has 
many  cisterns,  now  mostly  dry."  The  same  wrjtcr  found 
the  thermometer  here,  10  A.M.  (June  18),  at  98^  Fahr., 
at  sunrise  at  64^,  and  at  sunset  at  74^.  The  Latin 
Christians  have  now  an  altar  here,  at  which  their 
priests  from  Nazareth  perform  an  annual  mass.  The 
Greeks  al<K>  have  a  chapel,  where,  on  certain  festivals, 
they  assemble  for  the  celebration  of  religious  rites. 
Stanley,  in  his  Xolicti  of  Localities  Visited  with  the 


Prince  of  WaleSy  remarks,  "  The  fortress,  of  which  the 
ruins  crown  the  summit,  had  evidently  four  gateways^ 
like  those  by  which  the  great  Roman  camps  of  our  owd 
country  were  entered.  By  one  of  these  gateways  my 
attention  was  called  to  an  Arabic  inscription,  said  to  be 
the  only  one  on  the  mountain."  It  records  the  build- 
ing or  rebuilding  of  "  thb  blessed  fortress"  by  the  order 
of  the  sultan  Abu-Bekr  on  his  return  from  the  East 
A.U.  607.  In  1873  the  monks  began  the  construction 
of  a  convent  on  the  north-east  brow  of  the  mountain. 

4.  Traditional  Importance, — In  the  monastic  ages^ 
Tabor,  in  consequence  partly  of  a  belief  that  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  Saviour's  transfiguration,  was  crowded  with 
hermits.  It  was  one  of  the  shrines  from  the  earliest 
period  which  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  regarded  as 
a  sacred  duty  to  honor  with  their  presence  and  their 
prayers.  Jerome,  in  his  Itinerary  of  Paula,  writes^ 
"  Scandebat  montem  Thabor,  in  quo  transfiguratus  est 
Dominus;  aspiciebat  procul  Hermon  et  Hermonim  et 
campos  latissimos  Galihese  ( Jesreel ),  in  quibus  Sisarft 
prostratus  est.  Torrens  Cison  qui  mediam  planitiem 
dividebat,  et  oppidum  juxta,  Naim,  monstrabantur.'^ 
This  idea  that  our  Saviour  was  transfigured  on  Tabor 
prevailed  extensively  among  the  early  Christians  (see 
Robmson,  BibL  Res,  ii,  358  sq.),  who  adopted  legends  of 
this  nature,  and  often  reappears  still  in  popular  religious 
works.  If  one  might  choose  a  place  which  he  would 
deem  peculiarly  fitting  for  so  sublime  a  transaction,, 
there  is  certainlv  none  which  would  so  entirelv  satisfy 
our  feelings  in  this  respect  as  the  lofty,  majestic,  beauti- 
ful Tabor.  It  has  been  thought  difficult,  however,  ta 
acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  The  sum- 
mit  of  Tabor  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  town 
as  early  as  the  time  when  the  Israelites  took  possession 
of  the  country  (Josh,  xix,  22).  Indeed,  such  a  strong 
position  would  scarcely  l>e  left  unoccupied  in  those 
stormy  times  of  Syria's  history.  Accordingly,  as  above 
seen,  it  is  susceptible  of  proof  fn»m  the  Old  Test.,  and 
from  later  history,  that  a  fortress  or  town  existed  oa 
Tabor  from  verj'  early  times  down  to  B.C.  60  or  53; 
and,  as  Josephus  says  that  he  strengthened  the  fortifica- 
tions of  a  city  there,  about  A.D.  60,  it  is  certain  that 
Tabor  must  have  been  inhabited  during  the  intervening 
period,  that  is,  in  the  days  of  Christ  (comp.  Polybius,  v, 
70,  6;  Josephus,  AfU,  xiv,  6,  3;  H  ar,  ii,  20,  1 ;  iv,  1, 8; 
^"if'^i  §  37 J.  But  as  in  the  account  of  the  transfigura- 
tion It  is  said  that  Jesus  took  his  disciples  **  up  into  a 
high  mountain  apart  and  was  transfigured  before  them'^ 
(Matt,  xvii,  1,  2),  we  must  understand  that  he  brought 
them  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  they  were 
alone  by  themselves  {kot  iciav).  Yet  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  the  whole  mountain  was  cnrcupied  by  edifices, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  solitary  spo^  might  have 
been  found  amid  its  groves,  where  the  scene  could  have 
taken  place  unobserved.  The  event  has,  indeed,  t>een 
referre<l  by  many  to  Mount  Hermon,  on  the  ground 
that  our  Lord's  miracle  imme<liately  preceding  was  at 
Coisarea  -  Philippi ;  but  the  interval  of  a  whole  week 
("six  days," Matt,  xvii,  1,  Mark  ix,  2,  "eight  days," 
Luke  ix,  28)  decidedly  favors  the  idea  of  a  considerable 
journey  in  the  inter\'al.     See  Tr.\n»fic;uration. 

Some  Church  traditions  have  given  also  to  Tabor  the 
honor  of  being  Melchizedek*s  hill,  from  which  he  came 
forth  to  greet  Abraham,  9o  that  here  is  another  king's 
dale,  rivalling  that  at  Gerizim,  if  tradition  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed. The  whole  legend  will  be  found  at  full  length 
in  Athanasius  {Opp,  ii,  7  [Colon.  1686]).  That  father 
tells  us  that  Salem,  the  mother  of  Melchizedek,  ordered 
him  to  go  to  Tabor.  He  went,  and  remained  seven 
years  in  the  wood  naked,  till  his  back  became  like  a 
snail's  shell. 

The  mountain  has  been  visited  and  described  bv  raul- 
titudes  of  travellers,  especially  ( in  addition  to  those 
named  above)  Russegger  {Reis,  iii,  258),  Hasselquist 
(  Voyaffe,  p.  179),  Volney  (  Voyoffe^  ii,  272),  Schubert 
{Morgenl.  iii,  175),  Burckhardt  {Syria,  p.  332),  Stephens 
{Travels,  ii,  317),  Nugent  [lord]  {Lands,  etc.,  ii,  198); 
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•M  (bo  Rdud,  Fulic^.  p.  334;  Hacked,  lUutlr.  nf 
Scrift.  p.  304;  Tbomaon,  La»d  niid  Bo-J.;  u.  13fi;  I'ui- 
««.  Ilai¥&.  p.  401 ;  lUdeker,  Palal.  p.  364 ;  Ki Jgaway, 
Tit  Lonfi  Land,  p.  »7l. 

3.  Tb*  Plain  (or  rather  Oak)  ok  TAiwn  ( yt^X 
"lisB !  Stpt.  4  IfiVt  en/Jiip  (  Vulg.  Qiiiniu  Th-ib-r) 
it  Bwiilioned  only  in  1  Sim.  x.  3  u  one  of  Ibe  poiiiu  in 
Oat  bomeirard  journey  of  Saul  a[k«t  hia  aiioiiitinK  by 
Samuel.  Ii  vu  the  next  ala^  in  the  JiHiniey  aftet 
-KKhel't  sepulchre  at  Zeliah."  Bui,  unfurtunatoly, 
like  HI  many  nf  the  other  iipiit«  nameil  in  this  intcratt- 
ias  passage,  the  position  or  the  Oak  ol  Tahor  has  nut 
yet  bwn  flxeii.  See  SaVU  Ewalil  aeenu  lo  coiiBider 
it  certain  {gewia)  that  Tabor  and  Deborah  are  merely 
lUJiemit  mudei  of  pronouuciiig  the  same  name,  and  he 
ucsnlinglT  iilentifiea  the  oak  of  Tabur  with  the  tree 
mder  vrbicli  Dehurah,  Uachel'g  nurse,  nas  buried 
<<ien.  XXXV.  8).  and  that  agiiii  with  the  palm  un- 
der which  Deborab  the  pruphelesis  delivered  her 
oncies  (lirtdt.  i,  itW);  ii,  483:  iii-  23).  and  this 
again  with  the  Oak  of  Ihc  old  Prophet  near  Dcth- 
«1  (ibid,  iii,  441).  But  this,  tbnuKh  most  ingcn- 
iuui,  can  uoly  be  received  aa  a  conjecture,  and  the 
pudtiun  on  which  it  would  land  us — "between 
Rimah  and  Bethel'  (Judg.  ir,  A)— is  b>o  lar  bom 
Rachel's  sepulchre  to  fall  in  with  the  conditions 
<i(  ibe  Darrative  of  Said's  journey,  M  h)n|C  as  we 
IhU  that  to  be  the  traditional  sepulchre  near 
BHhlehem.  We  ean  only  detcrniine  that  it  lay 
amewbere  between  Bethleheui  and  Bethel,  but 
wbvitieceived  the  epithet  ■' Tabor"  it  is  imiiosaihle  Ui 
discw-er.  Yet  we  aee  from  the  names  ChisluCh-Talior 
■nd  .^innth-Tabar  that  the  mountain  gave  adjunct  tt- 
iltn>  tH  places  at  a  considerable  distance.  See  Zelxak. 
3.  liieCiTr  ofTabok  (Sept.  Ha^Jup  v.r.  Oa;c(t(a: 
rul){.  Tkabor)  is  mentioned  in  the  lints  of  1  Chrtni.  vi 
an  a  dty  nf  the  Heraiile  I.evites.  in  the  tribe  of  Zebn- 
liiu  (ver.TT).    The  c»lahif[ue  of  Uvilical  cities  in  Josh. 

VBT.  H,  35).     But  the  list  of  the  lawns  uf  Zebulun  (ch. 

^x)  oauins  the  name  of  Ciiisuiti[-Taiioii  {ver.  12). 

''  >a  tbenfoiv  possible  either  thai  this  last  name  is  sb- 

lueriiied  intoTahor  by  the  chronicler,  ot  (which  is  U-» 
^^k\  Ihal  by  the  time  lhe«  latur  ]i>ts  were  compiled 
"'  itetiiitts  had  established  themselves  on  the  aaoreil 
""^(aio,  and  that  the  place  in  c)ue>tioii  is  Mount  Tabor. 
.  ^bmlta*,  a  section  of  the  Hussites,  the  other  be- 
'^  l>no-R  as  the  Calixtines.  The  Taboriles  were  >u 
^Hl  fmm  the  fortified  city  of  Tabor,  erected  nn  a 
J^ntain,  in  the  circle  of  Bechin,  in  U.,hemia,  which 

r^  Wn  consecrated  bv  the  He  Id-preaching  of  lluan. 

/«  senile  and  pious  mind  of  that  martyr  never  could 

VT"  *nlicipal«l,  far  less  approved,  the  terrible  revenge 
""^h    his  Bohemian   adherents  (onk   upon   Ihe  cm- 

?"°*.  Ibe  empire,  and  Ibe  clergy,  in  one  of  the  most 
""^rul  and  bk»dy  wan  ever  known.  The  Hussites 
?"**>««»)  their  vengeance  after  the  death  of  king 

T^ceslsiu,  Aug.  IG.  Mia,  by  the  destniclirm  of  the 

H'^ts  ud  „„nka  were  murdered.  John  /iskV.  a  Bo- 
~'"<«ii  knight,  formed  a  numerouis  well-mnuntiHl,  and 
'"'^■Miitpd  army,  which  built  Tabor,  as  above  dcKrilied, 
'vndi^red  it  an  impregnable  depot  and  place  ofde- 
Imc^  He  was  called  Zitka  nf  tht  Cup,  beciitse  one 
■^*t  point  for  which  the  HuBtiUs  contendeil  was  tlic 
f*  "fthe  cup  bv  the  laity  in  the  aacramenu  At  bis 
h  V**'  '°  '^^  ^''^  immense  masa  of  people  whiim  he 
Cnlleoted  fell  to  pieces;  but  under  Procopius,  who 
"'^'^^f^Vried  Ziska  as  general,  the  Huvite*  again  rillinl, 
■"■'  ^neil  decisive  victories  over  the  imiierial  armies 
'?  Ma?  and  1431.  Alter  this,  aa  all  parties  were  de- 
^""a*  nf  coming  to  t«rms  of  peace,  the  Council  of  Basle 
'"'"poaed,  and  ■  compromise  was  made ;  but  hostilities 
•e>iD  tnke  out  in  1431,  when  the  Taborites  gained  ■ 
^pletc  Tietory.  Owing,  however,  to  the  treacbeiy 
Dm  tbcy  had  aided  in  ascending  Ihe 
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throne,  they  were  much  weakened;  and  from  this  lime 
they  alMtainrd  from  warfare,  and  maintained  their  dis- 
piiten  with  the  Catholiea  only  in  llie  del ilierat ions  oT 
the  rliet  and  in  theological  controvernial  writings,  by 
means  of  which  their  creed  ai"<niired  a  purity  ai  ' 


y  resjiects  to  the 


I'rolVHiant  contewions  of  the  Itith 
menis  were  gradually  made  on  their  religious  freedom, 
and  Ihey  eoniinued  to  suffer  until  I  hey  gnduslly  merged 
into  the  IloiitMiAN  Bkkthrkn  (q.  v.).  See  Ueaezyna, 
in  Udwig,  Kriiq.  M.fH.  vi,  14^,  ISfi;  ^Eneas  Svlvius, 
Hill.  Huhrm.  episl.  130. 

Tabret  (a  contraction  arfiiii>re/,for"taboring"  [see 
Tahkk])  ia  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  two  kin- 
dred words  qn,  lopk  (lien,  xixi,  27;  1  Sam.  x,  5; 
xviii,  6;  Isa.  v,  12;  xxiv,  8;  xxx,  Si;  Jer.  xxzi,  4; 


lustminents  of  the  Drum  kind. 


Eiek.  xxTiii,  13;  elsewhere  "timbrel"}  and  nsn,  n!- 
pkrlh  (.lob  xvii,  6),  which  both  mean  a  musical  instru- 
ment of  ilie  ifr««,  kimi  (from  7017,  to  bnil).     Thu  sort 


■ical  and  sacreil  scenes,  especially  un  fesiii 
Sec  Mt'HK:Ai.  iNHTHt'MENTS.     EHpecially  has  tnat 
of  the  drum  known  as  the  /•imhuiinn'  lieen  in  vo 
particularly  for  female  peiibrmers.     See  Timrrei. 


Tsmhonrhic  Plajers  {from  Hercnlanenm). 
Tab'rlmotl  (Heb.  riibrimmm',  la^n^,  .flt 


the  reign  of  Asa  (1  Kings  xv,  IS).  H.C  ante  028, 
The  name  is  in  hoimr  of  the  -Syrian  god  (  comp.  the 
analogous  fuims  'I'lihiet,  Tobiah,  and  the  Phcpiiician 
Tabaram  [Cesenius,  df-m.  nirit.  p.  456]).    See  Kix- 

TmbDlK  ClerlcSnim,  the  catalogue  of  the  cleqy 
so  called  by  Augustine. 

Tabfila  Dei,  a  Latin  term  for  the  Table  of  tik 
Lord  (q.  v.). 

TabtllB  BttOharUtln,  the  Christian  altar. 


TABULA  I'ACIS 


TACHMONITE 


peace  h«  given 
lo  the  riilhful  ill 
medMcval  limea. 

Taohasfa.    See  BArxisit. 

Taohe  (C^p,  lira;  8«p(.  apiait;  Viilg. 
Jibuld).  The  word  Ihiu  readered  occun  oaly  in  tlie 
description  of  the  atnictmr  of  the  tabemade  and  ira 
flttinsa  (Exod.  ixri,  6,  11,83;   xxxv,  Jl;  xxxvi,  lit; 

the  amall  hwki  b;  which  a  curtain  ia  suspended  to  the 
rings  Hhereon  it  hangs,  or  connecleil  vertically,  aa  in 
the  caw  of  the  viil  nf  the  Holy  of  Holie«,  with  the 
loops  or  aoolher  curtain.  The  history  of  (he  English 
word  i>  philolngically  iiileiesting,  as  preaenting  points 
of  contact  wiib  man;  different  languages.  The  tiaelic 
and  Breloii  branches  of  the  Celtic  family  gite  lac,  or 

ing  appears  in  the  aUactare,  ilaecarr,  of  Italian ;  in  the 
iiOacker,  iUadur,  of  French.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  'a*  of  Oulch,  and  the  Zadx  of  German,  we  have  a 
word  of  like  sound  and  kindred  meaniDg.  Our  Anglo- 
Saxon  laccon  and  English  bifc;  (to  leizeaa  with  a  hook?) 
•re  probably  connected  with  it.  In  later  nse  the  word 
has  slightly  altered  both  its  fonn  and  meaning,  and  the 
tack  is  no  longer  a  hook,  but  a  small  flat-headed  nail 
(comp.  Uiei,  Roimm.  WOrUrb,  s.  v.  "  Tacco"). 

The  philological  relations  of  the  Hebrew  word  are 
likewise  intereuing.  It  comes  from  the  obscure  mot 
Of  Ui  hinit,  which  occurs  ouly  iu  Isa.  xlvi,  I  ("  atoop- 
eth,"  8epL  miviTpifSq )  Vulg.  amtriluM  m)  as  a  ayno- 
nym  of  S^3  {"  boweth  down")  in  the  parallel  hemistich, 
and  ia  therelure  understood  by  tietenius  and  Fursl  to  aij;:- 
nify  fo  &md;or by  Mllhlau  lo  bt  mwnd  (tike  inj).  The 
only  derivatives,  besides  the  proper  name  Kinu  (0"p, 
Xeh.  vii,  47)  or  Krroi  (0^)3,  Ezra  ii,  441,  are  the  term  in 
question  and  ^6^!^,  tariol,  the  imUr  (occurriiiK  only  in  ' 


the  actual  attempt  at  reconatruc- 
Biiy  one  familiar  with  tent  archi- 


(wbi. 


Q 


bila  wide  and  twenty-eighl  cubits  The  Tabernacle -Cur- 
lang,irihey  were  spreadthuacom-  mliie"  ns  Joined  Iit 
billed  over  the  ridge-pole,  the  sut-     the   "loops'  anii 

.„  w™.  ,b.m  whi.b  u,«  ::i-s;i,Kr';:;s 

hook*    formed  o 


bare 


rell  U 


lied  u 


'  PO*'- 


stretched  lengthwise  of  the  building- 
(as  [heir  close  correspondence  in  length  would  indicate), 
the  Joint  ahm  would  have  been  in  the  same  direction,  i.  e. 
at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  the  rail;  if  croeawise  of 
the  building  (as  both  Kiggenbach  and  Fergiisson  sup- 
pose), then  the  line  of  the  suture  and  that  of  the  "vail" 
could  otily  have  coindded  on  the  supposition  that  the 
entire  extra  ten  cubits'  breadth  of  the  rmbroiderrd  "  cur- 
tains" was  thrown  outside  the  rear  of  the  etlifice.  where 
it  would  be  utterly  uselen  and  exposied  lo  Ihe  weath- 
er. Nor  could  the  requireruenlsufthetext  cited  be  met 
by  using  these  colored  sheets  singly  in  this  manner:  not 
longitudinally  for  the  same  reason  as  before ;  nut  traiv- 
ventely,  for  then  their  breadth  would  not  cover  both  the 
spanmenu. 

(b.)  The  goats'  -  hair  sheets,  if  comUned  br  such  ■ 
contrivance  as  an  S  bmik,  would  be  equally  impractica- 
ble :  placed  longitudinally  on  the  ridge  (as  their  length 
wouhl  emphatically  indicate  by  this  second  repetition 
of  the  thirty  cubita),  they  would  certainly  leak  inlnler- 
ably  at  the  joint,  unless  this  were  brought  exactly  at 
the  peak,  which  the  odd  number  uf  the  "cnriainj'"  in 
this  act  (in  prevents  I  plscrd  trsuHvenely,  even  in  Ibe 

joints"  wiih  the  suture  in  the  sheets  under  them,  they 
mutt  (as  a  corollary  IVom  the  atiave  combinaliun  of  Ihe 
latter)  have  had  th«r  extra  width  (fourteen  cubits) 
pn>jn:t  whiilly  beyond  the  rear  of  the  building,  leaving 
iHilhitig  f<n  a  *-  porch"  (which  Fe^^uaaon  imagines). 

(r.)  Ill  any  case  it  would  have  been  a  bad  arrange- 
ment to  make  the  suture  in  either  set  of  roof  canvas 
come  exactly  over  so  choice  a  piece  of  di*per>'  as  the 
drip  must  have  been  apprehended. 


il  liiii 


(liich 


Natnrnl  type  (*)  of  tlie  "inchB"  oi 
(S)  In  I^  "niikle"  or  tnroN  (I 


As  the  loopi  are  explicitly  stated  to  have  lireii  in  the 
flraftr  of  tlie  curtains,  the  "taches,"  if  meant  as  hiKihs 
tu  join  Ihrm  ed|;ewiiie,  would  present  the  appearance  in 
ihe  annexed  cut,  which  is  substantially  the  rc|>rr»ejita- 
tion  of  those  interpreters  who  have  adopted  thin  idea. 
Now,  to  say  nothing  for  the  prcnent  of  the  gap  thus  left 
in  the  roof, we  timl  that  these  "taches,"  being  exactly 
fifty  for  each  si'l  of  "curtains,"  boar  no  special  numeri- 
cal relation  tu  the  general  size  of  the  cuitnins  them- 
selves, the  allies  Mijuineri  Ix^iig  in  one  case  thiny  and 
in  the  other  twcnty-ciuht  ciildta  luiigj  whereas  all  tlie 
other  numlien  and  dimriiHoiHi  about  the  buihliug  have 
definite  pmportions  to  each  other.  Kur,  if  the  sixth  or 
extra  breadth  of  tin-  goaiA'-lialr  cloth  was  sewed  in  the 
ordinal}-  wsy  like  ihr  other  five,  can  we  divine  any 
good  reason  for  re-airincc  to  this  singular  method  of 
joining  the  remaining  wivages. 


Ill  sto[i  a  leak)  would  not  have  been  provided — 
nothing;  of  Kergiinson's  idea  that  Ihe  fheep-skin  and  liir 
robe*  may  have  been  for  ihe  piirTyiae  of  covering  the 
joint!  In  short.  Ihe  l>are  fact  of  leaving  such  a  crack 
ill  the  rcHif  would  have  been  an  irremediable  blunder, 
which  it  is  strnii);e  Ihat  a  profewional  architect  Hhnnld 
make.  On  Itiggeii  I  inch's  theory  of  a  flat  touS,  alt  Ihe 
rain  would  ineviljilJy  have  poureil  through  this  crevice 
directly  upim  the  vail.  Jehovah  platiiwd  better  thap 
this,  we  may  be  sure.     See  Tabkknai'UC 

Tachmaa.     See  Ntgiit-hawk. 

Tacb'monite  (llcb.  |wiIhout  the  art]  TacUv- 

vi;  Vulg.  Hi/irMfunjiHUa).  "The  Tachmonite  thai  nt 
in  Ihe  seal,"  chieramong  David's  captains  (3  Sam.  xxiii, 
N),  is  in  I  Chmn.  xi,  tl  ealleil  "  Jashobcam  a  Maclimu- 
nite,"  or,  as  the  margin  gi%-e»  it,  '-son  of  Haihttioni," 
The  Oneva  vcrnnii  has  in  S  Sam.  xxiii,  8,  ■■  He  (hat 
sate  in  the  suate  of  wi»edome,bdne  chicreofthe  princes, 
wasAditioorEziii,"nvBiding"Tachmonite''aii  an  ad- 
ji-ctive  derived  from  DSn,  ehiikSn,  "wise,"  and  in  this 
derivation  following  Kimchi.     Kennicott  tua  ahown. 
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with  much  appearance  of  probability,  that  the  words  '  no  other  known  city,  either  in  the  desert  or  not  in  the 

ni»a  30^  yotA*  hasfukibetk,  "  he  that  sat  in  the  1  ilesert,  which  can  lay  claim  to  the  name  of  Tadmor. 

seir'are  I  corruption  of  Jashobeam,  the  true  name  of    ^  ?•  //«^ory.--As  above  state«l,  Taclmor  was  built  by 

tteheio,  and  that  the  mistake  arose  from  an  em»r  of  1  Solomon  probably  with  the  view  of  securing  an  inter- 

„  .  1     1    •      _.   1  M^w^..  r        .u      est  m  and  command  over  the  CTcat  caravan  traffic  from 

the  tranaenber.  who  carelesslv  inserted  PulSa  from  the  ,  ^,     .^    ^        .,     >.«!.*     u*  u  i     u    i     »  ur  u   i  • 

^^^^       '  -         Tw    r    ■■  •■ '  ^**®  Kaat,  similar  to  that  which  he  had  establihhed  m 


f>rerioua  verse  where  it  occurs.  He  further  considers 
**  Tachmoni**  a  corruption  of  the  appellation  in  Chroni- 
cles, "  son  of  Hachmoni,**  which  was  the  family  or  local 
ximme  of  Jashobeam.     **  The  name  here  in  Samuel  was 


respect  of  the  trade  between  Syria  and  Egypt.  See 
this  idea  developed  in  Kitto's  Pictorial  Bible-  (note  on 
2  Chron.  viii,  4),  where  it  is  shown  at  some  length  that 
the  presence  of  water  in  this  small  oasis  mu»t  early  have 


Jit  first  "^StSSrin,  the  article  T\  at  the  beginning  having  made  this  a  station  for  caravans  cmiing  west  through 
been  corrupted  into  a  H;  for  the  word  "p  in  Chronicles  '  the  desert;  and  this  circumstance  probably  dictaUil  to- 
ss re^ularlv  supplied  in  Samuel  bv  that  article"  {IHuert,  !  Solomon  the  imporunce  of  founding  here  a  garrim^n 
p.  «2).  Therefore  he  concludes  "  Jashobeam  the  Hach-  ;  town,  which  would  entiUe  him— in  return  fur  the  pro- 
-monite''  to  have  been  the  Uue  reading.  Joaephua  {Ant,  l  tection  he  could  give  from  the  jlepreilationsof  the  Arabs, 
-vii,  12,  4)  calls  him  'letrffa/ioc  vioq  'Axifiaiov,  which  '  «»<l  for  offering  an  intcrrac<liate  station  where  the  fac- 
favors  Kennicott's  emendation.  In  these  oorrectiona  i  tors  of  the  West  might  meet  ilie  merchants  of  the  East 
X«l  iCommeHt,  ad  loc)   concurs     See   Hachmoki;    — 1<>  a  certain  regulating  power,  and  perhaps  to  some 


Jashobkaji. 

Tackling  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  ffcev^, 


dues,  to  which  they  would  tind  it  more  convenient  to 
submit  than  to  change  the  line  of  route.     It  is  even 


*«««a*iiB  «  «.,:  rc«uc»«K  "'  "-  «:  '.  -  ««-/.  p^^iwe  that  the  Phcenicians,  who  took  much  interest 

■*fnich  occurs  only  m  Acts  xxvii,  19,  meaning  the  spars,  :    ^. .    .        _*     *  *     i        •  T  i      «.  *    u  i  ^t       ^ 

Y^        /      -  1,    r      •         /r      •     A*  r  in  this  important  trade,  ponited  out  to  Solomon  the  ad- 

mofK  chains,  etc,  of  a  vessels  furniture  (as  m  Diod.  ^  u-  u  u         i  i  •       u:    *    — •  u*  j    •       <•    _- 

^v'  ^-     ■„   ■        2  ,         ...  ,,      T%\  u  "  a  a    .  vantage  which  he  and  his  subjects  might  denve  from 

Wc.  xiv.  /9;  so  of  household  movables,  Polvb.  ii,  6, 6;  ^,     ^j*   i  »•  .,  „„^  ^^  •^*;  „  !#•  u  u„  k,.;i  i:..„  -  e  -.: 

*   _,'       ,      .     .   .     -  ft-    .»      !•  •      •   <  1 1  the  regulation  and  protection  of  it  bv  building  a  forti- 
etjuipage,  Xenoph.  A  nab,  iv,  7,  27;  Herodian,  vi,  4, 11 ;  '^  ^  -  " 


warlike  apparatus,  Diod.  Sic.  xi,  71).     See  Ship. 


tied  town  in  the  quarter  where  it  was  exposed  to  the 
greatest  danger.     A  most  im|>ortant  indication  in  favor 


Tacqaet,  Asdrew,  a  Jesuit  of  Antwerp,  known  for  of  these  conjectures  is  found  in  the  fact  that  all  our  in- 
hin  skill  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  died  in  1660.  !  formation  concerning  Palmvra  from  heathen  writers  de- 
lie  published,  among  other  things,  a  good  treatise  on  :  scribes  it  as  a  city  of  merchants,  who  sold  to  the  West- 
artronomy,  an  edition  of  Euclid,  etc     The  prejudices    eni  nations  the  products  of  India  and  Arabia,  and  who 


iiC  the  times  seem  to  have  prevented  him  from  more  ef- 
fectually defending  the  system  of  Copernicus.  His  col- 
lected works  were  published  at  Antwerp  (1669,  1707, 
folO- 

7ad'mor   (Ileh.  Tadmor',  '^b'lri,  prob.  city  of 

palmu  [see  below] ;  Sept.  OiCfiup  v.  r.  OoiSfiop ;  Vulg. 

J*c]/«mra),  a  city  ^  in  the  wilderness*'  which  Solomon  is 


were  so  enricheil  by  the  traffic  that  the  place  became 
proverbial  for  luxury  and  wealth  and  for  the  expensive 
habits  of  its  citizens. 

We  do  not  again  read  of  Tadmor  in  Scripture,  nor  is 
it  likely  that  the  Hebrews  retained  possession  of  it  long 
after  the  death  of  Solomon.  No  other  source  acquaints 
us  with  the  subsequent  history  of  the  place,  till  it  reap- 


rtdd  to  have  built  (1  Chron.  viii,  4).    In  the  neariv  par-    P«*"  »«  ^^e  account  of  Pliny  (//«/.  Xat,  v,  24)  as  a  con- 

aiWl  psaage  (1  Kings  ix,  18),  where  the  phrase  «*in  the  i  siderablc  town,  which,  along  with  its  territory,  formed 

\»nd''  is  tdded  to  the  description,  indicating  that  this,  \  ««  independent  sUte  between  the  Roman  and  Parthian 

Uke  the  associated  cities,  was  within  Solomon's  legiti-  ,  empires.     Afterwards  it  was  mentioned  by  Appian  (iJe 

mate  jurisdiction,  the  reading  "Tadmor"  is  adopted  in    ^^'''^-  ^''»'*-  ^'»  ^)'  »*  reference  to  a  still  eariier  |)erio<l  of 

t^  A.V.  from  the  Keri,  or  margin ;  the  Kethib,  or  text, '  ^Jrae,  in  connection  with  a  design  of  Mark  Antony  to 

h«  n-n,  Tamdr  (Sept.  Bep/iri^  v.  r.  eafi,iwfr,  Vulg.  »^^»»"  ^''7']^;  P*»"^f'  '^ ,  The  inhabitants  are  said 
/w-.-   \     u-  L    u    Ti       I   11    I.        •  7  1  L;...  I     I  to  have  withdrawn  themselves  and  their  effects  to  a 

'  atfliiro),  which  should  probablv  be  pointed  "i^D,  bv      ^  ...  .^    «     u-  *^„ i  *k«  ^....i...  ^^ 

'  -         ■  -'    •     Btrong  })osition  on  the  Kuphrates,  and  the  cavalrv  en- 

oinrraction  f.,r  "niS-in,  or  in  imitation  of  the  original  terotlan  empty  city.  In  the  2d  century  it  seems  to 
■^T?.  the  pa//A-tree  (see  Keil,  Comment.  a<l  loc.\  S4ie  '  have  been  beautifictl  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  as  may  be 
'^ADi.  The  name  wouhl  seem  to  indicate  an  abundance  ;  inferred  from  a  statement  of  Stcphanus  of  Byzantium 
<>i  iUte-|MlroB  anciently  in  that  vicinity,  although  they  as  to  the  name  of  the  city  having  been  changed  to 
*n  Karce  in  iu  present  neglected  state.  Hatlri<inopolis  (s.  v.  TloX/ivpa).     In  the  beginning  of 

!•  Cliuncal  Identification,  —  There  is  no  reasonable  the  Hd  centiir}'  it  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Car- 
^bt  that  this  city  is  the  same  as  the  one  known  to  I  acalla  (A.D.  211-217),  and  received  the  jus  Italicum. 
w  Greeks  and  Romans  and  to  modem  Kurope  by  the  Fmm  thin  |>eri<>d  the  influence  and  wealth  of  Palmyra 
"■n>«,in  some  form  or  other,  of  Palmyra  (ira\/it;/)a,  rapidly  increaHci!.  Th(»ugh  nominally  subject  to  Rome, 
lIaX/i{|[>^,  Palmira\  The  identity  of  the  two  cities  re-  !  it  had  a  government  of  its  own,  and  was  ruled  by  its 
'^8  fiwn  the  following  circumstances:  (1.)  The  same  .  own  lawn.  The  public  affairs  were  directe<l  by  a  senate 
^  V  8{)ecially  mentione<l  by  Josephus  {A  nt,  viii,  6, 1)  chosen  by  the  people ;  and  most  of  its  public  monuments 
^  hetring  in  his  time  the  name  of  Tadmor  among  the  I  were  built,  as  the  inscriptions  show,  by  *'  the  senate  and 
'^TTi«n8,,nil  Palmyra  among  the  (Ireeks;  and  Jerome,  peopU*."  For  nearly  a  centurj'  and  a  half  this  pro8|)er- 
'*)  Im  Latin  translation  of^  the  Old  Test.,  translates  ity  <rontinued,  and  it  was  only  checked  at  length  by  the 
ifclinor  by  Palmira  (2  Chron.  viii,  4).    (2.)  The  modem    pride  it  generated. 

i^kc  name  of  Palmyra  is  substantially  the  same  as  The  story  «>f  the  unfortunate  Valerian  is  well  known. 
5[j^  Hebrew  wi^nl,  being  TVufmur,  or  Tafhmur.  (3.)  Reing  captured  by  the  Persians,  his  unworthy  wn  did 
^M  Word  Tadmor  has  neariy  the  same  meaning  as  Pal-  not  use  a  single  effort  to  release  him  fmm  the  hands  of 
wyri,  signifying  probably  the  "City  of  Palms,"  fn)m    his  conquerors.     Odeuathus,  one  of  the  citizens  of  Pal- 

**■'•  a  palm ;  and  this  is  confirmeil  by  the  Arabic  myra,  nrvenged  the  wrongs  of  the  fallen  emperor,  and 
^'>nl  fur  Palma,  a  Spanish  town  on  the  (luadalquivir,  vindicated  the  majesty  of  Rome.  He  marched  against 
•  i»«?h  i<<  gjid  if^  Y)e  called  Tadmlr  (see  (rescniiis.  in  his  the  Persians,  t<Mik  the  province  of Mesojiotaniia.  and  de- 
'*«'Hfni*,p.345).  (4.)  The  name  Tadmor,  or  Ta<lmor,  fie<l  Sapor  U'neath  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  (A.D.  200). 
ajtuilly  n^jpjjpj  as  the  name  of  the  city  in  Aramaic  and  The  services  thus  rendered  to  Rome  were  so  great  that 
»w«k  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  thero.     (5.)    Odenathus  was  ass(»ciated  in  the  sovereignty  with  (lal- 

.pChrcmiclea,  the  city  is  mentioned  as  having  been  lienus  (A.D.  2ft-l).  He  enjoyed  his  dignity  but  a  short 
7^, ^Solomon  after  his  conquest  of  llamath-Zobah,  peri<Mi,  biding  niunlered  by  his  nephew  at  a  bantpiet  in 
*^  It  is  named  in  conjunction  with ''all  the  store-cities  the  city  of  Kmesa  only  three  years  afterwards.  His 
*^  he  built  in  Hamath."  This  accords  fully  with  reign  was  l)rief.  but  brilliant.  Not  only  wa«*  Sapor  con- 
w  atnation  of  Palmyra  [see  Hamatii]  ;  an<l  there  is    quored  and  Valerian  n-venged,  but  Syrian  rebels  and 
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the  northern  b»rbiritns,  who  no*  began  (1 


leRomi 


«,relL  thefo 


Odcnstbi 

nsnor — Zenobis,  his  wi( 
jinil  Pslmyii  will  «]w«ys  be  Msooiaieil  ao  long  at  hinto- 
n-  rcmiins.  The  virtue,  the  wixlam,  itiil  (he  heroic 
■|)iric  or  this  extraurdinary  womui  hive  Belilom  been 
equalled.  At  first  the  wu  content  with  the  title  of 
regent  during  the  minority  of  hor  son  VabalUtus,  but 
unfortunately  inibition  prompted  her  to  •dopt  the  high- 
aounding  title  of  "Queen  of  the  Eut."  She  soon  add- 
ed Egypt  U>  her  pa«es«oni  in  Syria,  Aria  Minor,  and 
Menputamia,  and  ruled  over  it  during  a  period  of  five 
year*.  In  A,D,  271  the  emperor  Aurelian  turned  his 
arms  againU  her,  and  having  defeated  her  in  a  pitched 
battle  near  Aniioch  and  in  another  at  Emeaa,  he  drove  her 
back  upon  her  desert  home.  He  then  marched  his  vet> 
«riiis  acrosfl  the  parched  plain  and  invested  Palmyra, 
which  capitulated  aftei  a  brief  struggle.  Kenobia  at> 
tempted  to  escape,  but  was  captured  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  brought  back  to  the  presence  of  the  con- 
queror. She  was  taken  to  Rome,  and  there,  covered 
with  ber  jewels  and  bound  by  fetters  of  gold,  she  was 
led  along  in  front  of  the  triumphant  Aurelian.  Zeno- 
ia  deserved  a  better  fate.     If  common  humanity  did 


islrom 


honorable,  though  fallen,  foe,  the  memory  of  her  hus- 
band's victories  and  of  tiis  services  rendered  to  the  State 
might  have  saved  her  from  the  indignity  of  appearing 
before  a  mob  in  chains. 

Aurelian  look  Talmyra  in  A.D.  '^73,  and  led  in  it  a 
■mall  garrison,  but  soon  after  his  departure  the  people 
rose  and  massacriH)  them.  On  hearing  of  this  the  em- 
peror returned,  pillaged  the  city,  and  put  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  sword.  It  was  soon  repaired  by  the  orders 
"  the  conqueror,  and  the  Temph 


I  coalinued  to  be  inhabited  until  the  downfall  of  tbe  Ro- 
msn  empire.  There  is  a  fragment  of  a  building  with  ■ 
I  Latin  inscription  bearing  the  name  of  Diocletian ;  and 
;  there  are  existing  walls  of  the  ciiy  of  the  age  of  the  em- 
I  peror  Justinian,  together  with  the  remains  of  ■  costly 
'  aqueduct  which  he  built.  It  eventually  became  the  seat 
J  of  a  bishop,  but  never  recovered  any  importance.  When 
I  the  successors  of  Mohammed  extended  their  conquests 
I  beyond  the  confines  of  Arabia,  Palmyra  was  one  of  tbe 
j  list  places  which  became  subject  to  the  caliphs.  In  the 
year  659  a  battle  was  here  fought  between  the  caliphs 
Ali  and  Moawiyah,  and  won  by  the  fonner.  In  7M  it 
WIS  still  so  strongly  fonilied  that  it  took  the  caliph 
Merwan  seven  montba  to  reduce  it,  the  rebel  Solyman 
[  having  shut  himself  up  in  it. 

From  this  period  Palmyra  seems  Id  have  gradually 
'  fallen  into  decay.  Denjamtn  of  Tudela,  who  was  theie 
'  towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  speaks  of  it  aa 
I  "Thadmor  in  the  desert,  built  by  Solomon  of  eqnalljr 
large  stones  [with  Baalbec].  This  city  is  sunonnded 
by  a  wall,  and  stands  in  the  desert,  far  from  any  inhab- 
I  ited  place  It  is  four  days' journey  from  Baalath  [Baal- 
bee],  and  conuins  3000  wariike  Jews,  who  are  at  wai 
!  with  the  Cbristians  and  with  the  Arabian  subject*  of 
their  neighbors  the  Uohammedana.'' 
this  statement,  it  miy  be  remarked 
of  Palmyra  attest  the  pKS- 
:iBt  nourishing  period,  and 

ven  objects  of  public  honor. 


that  the  existing 
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years  later,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  the  walls  of 
city  were  rebuilL  It  appears  fhim  an  inscription  In 
■e  assisteii  tbe  emperor  Alexander  Severus  in  his  wars 
liusi  the  Persiana;  and  there  are  proofs  of  iu  having 


pense  conducted  a  caravan  to  Palmyra.  This  was  in 
A.D,  268,  not  long  before  the  lime  of  Zenobia,  who,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  wis  of  Jewish  extraction.  Irby 
and  Mangles  (Travehip.  273)  also  noticed  a  Uebnw  in- 
scription on  the  architiave  of  the  great  colonnide,  but 
give  no  copy  of  it,  nor  say  what  it  expreeeed.  The 
latest  bistorical  notice  of  Tadsmr  which  we  have  been 
able  to  find  is,  that  it  was  plundered  in  1400  bv  the 
army  of  Timur  B^  (Tamerlane),  when  200,000  sheep 


if  Ike  Balos  of  Palmyra. 


Dugh  thoe  tiilla  tha 
icw.    Th«  thnuundi 


a  mJEe  aiHt  ■  half,  pre- 

iiub  a  slightly 


p.  !M),  Kpralu  uf  TidriHir  u  mcnly  ■  village,  but  mlv-   ••!  Curinlhian  CDlumns  of  icI 

nlic*  i>f  incinit  art  anJ  oiacnitivcnce  wrre  gcarcdy   Mut  an  a|>|)earanct:iii'hicli  ti 

kmura  in  Eurupe  till  t.>wanla  ihe  cln«  of  Ihp  17th  ™i'-  ,  forest.     Tlic  »iic  on  wliirh 

IDTy.     la  tlie  year  1678  aome   EnglliJi  merchanU  at ;  rlevatecl  alxivc  the  level  of  the  Minnuiiiliiig 

Aleppii  rewlveii  lu  verify  by  actual  inspectiun  llie  re-   cirvarufLTcnce  of  abnul  ten  milcH,  which  the  Arab*  be- 

(■n-ti  cuueeruing  theae  ruin*  whiuh  exiw«l  in  that  place. :  lieve  In  ciniiciilc  with  Ihe  extent  of  the  ancient  city,** 

'I'hu  expediiion  icaa  anfurtutiale,  fur  Ibey  were  pluu-  '  Ihey  Hnil  andent  renuitia  whenever  they  ilig  witJiiB 

drTvd  cif  everrthiii);  hy  the  Arab*,  and  returned  with    this  apace.    There  arc,  iiulec  *  ...... 


circnmference ;  Init  Ihii  wag 
a  dcao^te 


ir  olijvci  anaec»ni|>1i>)ied.    A  aecniiU  expeilitiun,  in  ,  more  than  three  n 

l<:i*l,  hull  belter  auvceH;  but  Ihe  aceiiunhi  which  were  .  |iniliaLly  built  by  Juin 

laun^ht  back  received  liille  creilil,  as  it  xeemnl  itnliiie-    )iail  hut  its  ancient  in 

ly  that  a  city  whit-h.  acconliii);  la  their  rvpnrt,  must  iiiaec,  and  when  il  was  cnnaetiueutly  ilcNtable  to  cuii- 
hare  been  ao  magniticent,  should  have  been  erectnl  in  !  liact  ita  bounds,  so  as  tn  ineliulc  only  the  moie  valuable 
the  midst  of-lescrla.  When,  hi>wercr,in  the  year  17ri3,  portion.  VnliiFywellilcscribcM  the  general  asjiect  which 
Hubert  WwhI  published  the  viewaand  |ilanB  which  hail ,  these  ruins  present:  "In  tbe  s|)ace  covered  liy  these 
tinn  taken  with  great  accunicy  on  the  spot  two  yearn  ruins  we  mnnetiniea  Bnd  a  palace  of  which  nothing  i«- 
befure  Iry  Dawhius,  tha  Inith  of  the  earlier  accounts  mains  but  the  court  and  walb;  sometinws  ■  temple 
could  nn  kHigi-r  be  doubted  j  and  it  appcaml  I  hat  nei-  wliosc  pcrislyle  is  half  thrown  down;  and  now  a  pur- 
ther  (treece  nor  Italy  cnuld  cxhiliil.  anticjuities  which,  I  tico,  a  gallery',  or  triumphal  iirh.  Here  stand  sniupa 
ill  pcnnt  of  splendor,  could  rival  those  of  I'almyra.    Krom    of  columns,  whose  aytnmelry  is  desiruyed  by  the  fkll 

"'     '  "  of  many  ufihem;  there  wc  sec  Ihem  rangvd  in  rows  of 

such  Irngib  that,  Nmilnr  lu  rows  of  trees,  they  deceive 
the  Kiglit.aiid  assume  the  apjioarAiice  of  continued  walls. 
If  from  this  striking  scene  we  cast  oiir  ej-cs  u|ion  the 
il  between  ground,  another,  almost  as  variiHl.  presents  itself — on 
'  It  I  all  sides  we  bvliolil  nothing  but  subvened  shafts ;  some 
1-  whole,  olhers  shattered  lo  jiiecHi  or  dislocated  in  their 
II,  I  joints;  and  on  whicli  uilc  soever  we  huk,  the  eaitb 
X ;  is  Kirewii  with  vasl  stnnei^  half  buried ;  with  broken 
ntablature*.  muiiliteil  friezes,  diaiigurrii  relief  clFamd 
ciiiiiistit  of  numbers  of  peasanls'  mud-huts,  clustered  lo- .  anilptures,  violateil  tombs,  and  altars  ilefllcd  by  dust." 
t^cther  around  the  relics  of  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun.  I  The  colunnailc  and  individual  temples  are  inll-rior  in 
The  ruiiia  cover  a  sandy  plain  sireichiiig  atuig  the  bcauly  and  mnjeely  to  those  which  may  be  seen  else- 
Lases  of  a  range  of  mountains  calkil  Jcbcl  llrlaes,  run-  I  where — such,  for  cxamjilc,  as  tlie  ranbeiion  anrl  the 
niiig  nearly  north  ami  south,  dividing  Ihc  great  desert  remains  <if  the  temple  of  .lupiier  at  Athens;  and  there 
trim  the  desert  plnins  extemling  westwaril  towanls  Dn-  is  evidently  no  one  leinjilc  n(iial  lu  Ihc  Temple  of  the 
inaMus  and  the  north  'if  Syria.  The  lower  emiuencra  Sun  at  Hanlliec,  wliiirh,  as  built  Imlh  at  about  Ihe  same 
■if  these  mountains,  bnrilering  the  ruins,  are  covered  with  i  periul  of  lime  and  in  the  same  onler  uf  architi'CtuTe, 
iiumeniiiH  sulitaiy  square  lowers,  the  tinnba  uf  Ihe  an-  i  sui^cMa  itnrlT  hmm  naturally  as  an  diject  of  ctnnpari- 
<-ient  ['alinyrciKs.  in  which  areliHind  memorials  idmiUr  son.  But  the  bnig  liiiea  id' Curinthlau  columns  at  I'al- 
ti>  tliiwe  uf  KgypL  They  are  aeea  to  a  great  diolance,  i  myra,  as  seen  at  a  ilistnnce,  are  peculiarly  im^iotingi 
and  have  a  striking  effect  in  this  ilescrt  suliturle.     Itc-  |  and  in  their  general  effect  and  a[)parent  vadlncu,  they 
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TAGGART 


the  Ut«r  buildings  belong  to  ibe 

lara  was  prefeireil  to  any  ulbcr. 

which  these  column*  belongeil  wi 

tbe^dsnilSd  centuries  ar<iur  sra.     many  inKnptiona 

are  nf  later  date ;  but  nc>  inscripllnii  earlier  than  the  3d 

century  seems  yet  (o  liare  been  iliscnvcrcd. 

Tiie  Temple  of  the  Sun  is  llie  niMil  remarkabla  and 
magnificent  ruin  oT  I'almjTa,  The  conrt  by  which  it 
was  eudosed  WIS  179  feet  wiuaie,  within  which  a  double 
row  of  eolumns  was  couiinued  all  niuiBl.  They  were 
890  in  number,  of  which  about  sixty  still  remain  stand- 
ing. Ill  Ihe  middle  of  the  court  stood  (he  lemple,  an 
oblung  (|uadrangulaT  building  sumiundnl  with  odunuis, 
of  wliich  about  twenty  slill  eicist,  tbi«.gh  without  e^i- 
tals,  of  which  they  have  been  |iliindere<l,  pmbalily  be- 
cause tbey  were  composed  of  metal.  In  the  inlerior.  at 
the  south  enil,iB  now  the  humble  moaiiue  of  the  village. 

A  little  beyond  the  temple  bcginn  [be  great  culmi- 
nade,  which  runs  nearly  from  east  to  west;  it  isof  great 
length,  and  very  bpaiilifui.  The  columns  are  in  good 
pmporttiin  and  eKucUmC  preservation ;  eacli  sbaft  con- 
nsling  of  three  ctiunes  of  atone  admirably  jointed,  with 
a  bracket  fm  a  bust  or  sliliie  interiKued  between  the 
second  and  tliird.  In  iheir  presciil  naked  condition, 
these  brackets  are  unsightly;  yet  when  they  were  sui^ 
mounted  by  slatnea  the  elTect  must  have  been  extreme- 
ly gTsint 

The  necropolis  of  ratmyni  lies  half  an  hour  north- 
west of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  in  the  Waily  eUKebflr, 
the  ravine  thnnigh  which  we  made  our  approach  to  the 
city.  The  lomb^  which  are  very  numerous  and  ex- 
tcemelv  inlentsling,  are  almost  all  of  them  towen,  Iwo, 
three,  four,  and  in  one  iimtanCc  five  stories  high.  The 
lumbof  jBmb]ichus,itKnliancdby  Wwid.isnuw  dread- 
fully dilapidated,  its  stairs  crumbled  away,  and  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  story  entirely  gone.  Ic  is  Ave  sto- 
ries high,  and  was  built  in  the  third  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian sra.  That  of  Manaiua  is  peculiarly  interesting, 
and  in  some  respects,  indeed,  the  most  curious  building 


.Palm; 


in  wonderful  preservafion,  and  its: 
description  will  afliird  simie  idea  of  Ihe  uthem.  as  ihey 
e  almnst  all  built  on  Ihe  same  plan,  though  far  leiM. 
nulifuL     It  is  a  lofty  square  u.wcr.  alHiut  tifieen  feet 
tiie  side,  lessuning  by  three  courses  of  slonelike  sle|» 
about  a  third  of  its  beigbl.    An  inncripiion  in  honor 
the  deceBSe<l  u  engraved  on  ■  tablet  over  Ihe  door- 
ly.    The  principal  apartment  is  lined  with  four  Co- 
ritilbian  pi1ast«rs  on  each  siile,  wilh  recesses  between 
I  mummies;  each  recess  divided  into  Are  tiers 
.■es,  only  one  of  which  retains  its  position.    The 
PalmyrencB  buried  their  dead  in  the  Egyptian, 
■nd  Wooil  found  in  one  of  the  tombs  a  mum- 
ill  respects  similar  to  those  in  the  land  of  Ihe 
Pharaohs^ 

ufAorifv«._Tbe  origin^  sources  for  Ihe  hisioiy 
of  Palmyra  may  he  seen  in  ibe  .Scfiplora  Hulnritr  A  «- 
gvtit,  Tttgialit  Tyramd,  vol.  xiv  ;  IHrat  Aurrliautu. 
■  Katropai;  ix,  10,  II,  12.  In  A,D.  1696 
Abraham  Seller  published  a  most  instructive  work,  en- 
titled The  AnIiquUkt  a/  I'alnnini,  oiBinimiig  Ihe  llit- 
'  "V  "/"'*'  Cilg  mil  ill  JCmprrori,  which  contains  eev- 
ral  ijreek  inscriptions,  will)  iranblalions  and  explana- 
tions. Uesenius  published  an  account  oTlhe  Palmvrene 
inscriptions  at  Rome  and  Oxford  in  hia  if-rtHmrjiin 
SeriptHra  l.uigHirgtie  I'kauiea,  g  !&.  The  best  work  on 
the  ruins  of  Palmyra  is  sliiJ  Mobert  Wood's  splendid  fi.- 
lio,  eiuilled  Tkf  Bvint  nf  Palmyra,  etc.  (Lond.  175.1V 
Verv  good  accounts  of  tiiem  mav  also  he  seen  in  Irbv 
and'MMigles,rrarfi(v  Kichter,  WatlfiAnm!  Addisoi'i. 
Damaeat  rmd  Palmyra.  The  last  work  contains  ■ 
good  history  of  the  place;  for  which,  see  also  Rumh- 
mUller's  fiiU  titog.,  translated  by  the  Rev.  N.  Slorren ; 
and,  in  particular,  Cellarius,  IHMierl.  dt  Imp.  Palmfmo- 
(leaa).  Gibbon,  in  eh.  xi  of  the  I>tclmf  ami  F,itt,  has- 
given  an  account  of  Palmyra  with  his  usual  vigor  and 


slate  of  Ihe  niins,  see  Poner,  llandbimli  for  Syria  urn 
Palmlmf,  p.  biSt~bV»:  Beaufort,  K-^gjUiim  Stpuliknt 
etc.,  vol.  i ;  and  BHdeker,  S^ria,  p.  523.  Besides  Wood' 
great  work,  excellent  views  of  Ibe  place  have  been  pub 
lished  by  Cassas  in  his  Vtigaye.  Pillomgve  de  hi  ^yrie 
and  Uter  by  Laborde  in  his  f'oyape  m  Orifnl.  Reci-nil; 
photographs  have  been  taken  by  various  artists,  and  ai 

and  remarkable  place  is  thus  made  accessible  to  th< 


vorid. 


UK,  D.I>.,  an  Episcopal  n 


Taft.  Gko 
bom  at  Mend' 
uate  of  Brown  University^  in  the  class  of  tSlS."  He 
pursued  his  theological  sludiea  under  the  dinrlioo  nf 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Crocker,  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Prov- 
ideirce,  R.  I.,  and  was  onlaineil  a  deacon  bv  bishoji  (Iris- 
wold,  March  ;,  itW,  and  a  presbyter,  Sept.  2, 1K19.  He 
became  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Pawlncket,  R.  I.. 
in  October,  1820,  cnnlinuing  for  a  time  lo  leach  in  a 
school  in  I'rovidence  with  which  he  bad  been  connected 
for  several  years.  Such  double  service  not  being  atto- 
gelher  satit^sclnry  Ui  his  bishop,  be  gave  a  gentle  hint 
to  the  parish  of  Si.  Paul's  that  "he  had  nol  ordained 
their  minister  to  keep  school;"  and  he  thenceforth  de- 
voted himself  with  great  leal  and  success  to  his  work 
as  a  minister  of  the  (inspel  until  his  rtealh,  which  oc- 
curred at  PawCiickel.  Dec.  11, 1869.  His  ministiy  was 
a  little  over  fifty  years  in  duration.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Taggart,  Bamuel,  a  I'resbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Londonderry,  N.  II.,  March  24, 17:>4.  lie  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  lii4,  was  licensed  ta 
preach  by  Ihe  Presbytery  of  Boston  June  1, 1776,  and 
was  on<  si  lied  ami  installed  paslorof  the  Church  at  Cole- 
mine.  Hampshire  C«.,  Mass.,  Feb.  19,  I7TT.  He  was  ■ 
member  of  C->iigresa  from  1803  to  lfll7.  He  died  April 
25,lM'>.'i.  Mr.Taggart  possessed  ■  mind  of  great  strength 
and  vigor.  He  published  several  theological  ireailH-s, 
aermons,  orations,  political  speeches,  etc.  (1800-19).  See 
Spcague,  AimaU  of  the  Amr.  Pulpil,  iii,  377;  AUibone, 


TAHPENES  164  TALBOT 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  Carapa,  rd  ^rfmroirtdai  mentary  on  Eoclesiaatea,  in  a  horoiletico-philoflophical 
the  fixed  garrison  of  lonians  and  Carians  established  style  (Venice,  1599) :  — D'4n  01"^B  PSIp,  L  e.  ex- 
by  Psammetichus  I,  may  possibly  have  been  at  Daph-    ^^^^  f^^^  Yiia  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  published 

"*•  with  Penini's  work,  nntn  YZl\  « the  tongues  of  gold** 

Tah'pends  (Heb.  Tachpenoft',  0''38nri,  evidently  ^^^^^^  1599)^     The  Ma  of  hU  complete  commentary  on 

of  EgyptUn  origin,  but  uncertain  in  its  signification  the  Psalms  is  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  Paris  and 

[see  Tahpanhes];  Sept.  BtKn/^ivfic  v.  r.  BiKifiiya;  Oxford i—D-^nnO  onb,  "the  bread  of  sacredness,"  in 

Vulg.  T-apAn^*),  a  proper  name  of  an  Eg>'ptian  queen,  ^^^j^^  ^^  p^,,^  i     17    .  commenUrj-  on  Daniel  and 

hhe  «;as  wife  of  the  Pharaoh  who  received  Hadad  the  ^^^  g^,^  Megilloth,  viz.  the  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lam. 

Edomite,  and  who  gave  him  her  sister  in  mamage  (1  ^    .        t.    ,    •  \          ^  r«  *u     /uj  wjaov      t     -. 

Kings  xi,  18-20).     B.C.  cir.  1000.     In  the  Sept.  th^  lat-  entaUons,  Ecclesiastes^  and  Esther  (ibid.  1608).     Inits 

ter  is  called  the  elder  sister  of  Thekemina,  and  in  the  P'^**"^  f*>""  ^^''  ^ '"^  "^"^^  ^T")'  ^"«°**°'t  *^^  ^*" 

addition  to  ch.  xu  Shishak  (Susakim)  is  said  to  have  ^**^*  commentanes  on  three  books,  and  MhS.  of  the 

given  Ano,  the  elder  sister  of  Thekemina  his  wife,  to  entire  commentaries  are  still  exUnt:— ST^K  *l'Kn,  a 

Jeroboam.    It  is  obvious  that  this  and  the  earlier  state-  commentary  on  Job,  extant :— n^d  G*^pOB,  i.  e.  ques- 

ment  are  irrecouciUble,  even  if  the  evidence  from  the  tions  and  decisions  (ibid.  1622).     See  FUrst,  BibL  Ju<L 

probable  repetition  of  an  elder  sisUr  be  set  aside,  and  -y  4^2;  De  Rossi,  IHzionario  Storico,  p.  814  (Germ, 

it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  name  of  Shi-  ^^^j  ^     steinschneider,  Catalo^us  Libr,  Hebr,  in  BibL 

shak^j  chief  or  only  wife,  KaraAmat,  does  not  support  ^^  coL  1533;  Kitto,  Cyi^p.  s.  v.;  Finn,  Sq>hardim, 

the  Sept,  addition.     See  Shishak.     There  is  therefore  ^^^     (B.  P.)            ^    ^     *^                    '     -^ 

but  one  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina.    At  the  time  to  which  _  * 

the  narrative  refers  there  were  probabl v  two,  if  not  three,  Tajus,  SAMUK^  bwhop  of  Saragossa,  lived  m  the 

lines  ruUng  in  Egvpt-the  Tanites  oi  the  twenty-first  7th  century.     In  the  year  646  he  went  to  Rome  at  the 

^Ivnastv  in  the  loWer  country ;  the  high-priest  kings  command  of  king  Chmdaswmth,  and  with  the  sanction 

at  Thebes,  but  possibly  they  were  of  the  same  line ;  and  ©f  the  seventh  Council  of  Toledo,  for  the  sake  of  bring- 

I>erhap8  one  of  the  last/«ii«Jcm/j»  of  the  Rameses  familv.  "'R  *>"ck  the  long-missed  Erposttio  tn  Hiobum  s.  Mora- 

To  the  Tanitic  line,  as  apparently  then  the  most  pow-  ^«"'»»  *»^-  ^'^'^v*  "^  Gregory  1.     According  to  tradition, 

crfiil,  and  as  holding  the  territorv  nearest  Palestine,  the  *>«  ^«»  ^^^^^'^  »»  *  ^"»<*"  ^*»«  P^«c«  "^'^^^  »^  ^»»  ^'^'^' 

IMiaraoh  in  question,  as  weU  as  the  father-in-law  of  <ien-     Tajus  was  also  present  at  the  eighth  and  ninth 

.Si.l.,m(m,  probably   belonged.      If  Manetho's  list  be  councils  of  Toledo.     Besides  an  Epigtola  ad  Eugenium 

correct,  he  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  Psusennes.  Toletanum  epvicopum,  he  also  wrote  Sentmtiarum  lib.  v 

.Sic  Pmakaoh,  9.     No  name  that  has  anv  near  resem-  (Migne,  PatroL  vol  Ixxx),  containing  extracts  from 

1. lance  to  either  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina' has  yet  been  Gregory's  work  on  («)  God,  creation,  creature,  govern- 

Jound  among  those  of  the  period  (see  Lepsius,  ^d»^  ment  of  the  world;   (6)  incarnation.  Church,  Church 

Inch),  government;  (c)  moral  life,  virtues ;  (d)  sins  and  vices; 

■n  t./     u /IT  u  'n    1    /- M«.M«.          •     r^        •    i  (0  s^oners,  prince  of  this  worfd,  Aiitichrist,  judgment, 

Tah'rea  (Heb.  Tachre  «,  ?"nnn,  curmififf  [Gesenius],  ^^demnation.     Wherever  Gregorv  faUed  hii,  he  sup- 

or  ^fiiyht  [FUrst] ;  Sept,  9apa  v.  r.  iiapa\ ;  A  ulg.  Tha-  ^n^d  hU  work  from  Augustine's  writings.    The  work  is 

rart),  third  named  of  the  four  s<m8  of  Micah,  Jonathan's  preceded  by  a  Prof  ado  ad  Quiricum  Barcinonenstm 

grandson  (1  Chron.  ix,  41);  called  in  the  parallel  pas-  /!:pMccpum,*to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated,  together  with 

sage  (viii,  35)  Tarka  (q.  v.).     B.C.  post  1037.  the  Resporuio  Quirici.    See  Reffensburger  Conrfrsatims' 

Tah'tim-Hod'shi {llch,Tachiim'Chod»ki\n^r\nV\  I-exikon,  s.  v.;  Theologitches  Utdvertal-Lexikan,  b,v, 

••pHH,  lit.  lotnlanda  my  month ;  Sept.  Bcr/3a(r(uv  »/  itrriv  '"*    '^ 

Na/3a<Tai  v.  r.  i^awv  adatrai;  Vulg.  in/eriora  JJodsi),  Talapolns,  priests  or  friars  of  the  SUmese  and 

a  region  (V1X,  "  land")  mentioned  as  one  of  the  pUces  ®^^«'  ^"**»*"  nations.    They  reside  in  monasteries  under 

•  •*   I  I     i"  "u  1    •      u*  r  «t     1     J    r  T       1  the  superintendence  of  a  superior,  whom  thev  call  a 

visited  bv  Joab  during  his  census  of  the  land  of  Israel,  „         ^    /i  i-u       •     ur     .  .u  ^' %        i. 

V..,     ,       ,  ,?     .        .«  «  •     «x      .^  Sanerat,  Celibacy  is  obligator>' upon  them,  and  a  breach 

between  Gilead  and  Dan-jaan  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  6).     fUrst  ^^  ^^^^^j     j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^„;  J^^  ^^  ^l,^^  .^        i^^^^ 

{HambcorUrb.  i  380)  proposes  to  separate  the  "Land    ^.^^  ^^^^^     ^hev  peribrm  penance  for  such  of  the  pco- 
of  the  lachtim    from  Mlodshi,"  and  to  read  the  latter      j^  ^  them  "for  it;  are  ver^'  hospitable  to  stran- 

as  Harsht-lhe  people  of  Harosheth  (comp.  Judg.  iv,  ^,,^  ^^^j^j  j„  ^^^j^  ^^,,^g  ^f  ^^^^j^^.      ^^^^  ^^ 

2).  rhemus  restores  the  ^xt  of  the  Sept,  to  read  -  the  ^j^  ^^^^j^  Talapoins,  who  live  according  to  rules  simi- 
Laiid  of  Bashan,  which  is  Edrei.  This  in  itself  is  fea-  ,„  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j,^  ^^„^  The  residences  of  the  Tala- 
sible,  although  it  IS  certainly  very  difficult  to  connect  it  j„^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ,j,^  ^^  ^j,^  ^^^^  .^^  ^^,_ 
with  the  Hebrew  Lwald  (Oej^ch  iii,  20/)  proiK>8es  to  ,^,„  ^,^^  ^^^^^^^  j^^^.j  ^^j^l^,  ^^,^^  entrances  ai*id 
read  //ennon  for  H»d8hi;  and  (n-st^nius  (Jhemur  p.  ornamental  roofs. 
4oO  a)  (Ii8mi!>j)e8  the  passage  with  a  rtx  pro  ttano  haben- 
dum. There  is  a  district  called  the  Ard  et-Tahta,  to  Talbot,  Peter,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  was  the 
the  east-northeaHt  of  Damascus,  which  recalls  the  old  ^^  ^^^^ir  WiUiam  Talbot,  and  was  bom  in  the  county 
name— but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  anv  Israelite  "<*  Dublin  in  1620.  He  entered  the  society  of  Jesuits  in 
was  living  so  far  from  the  Holv  Land  in  the  time  of  i  Portugal  in  1635;  and  after  studying  philosophy  and  di- 
David.  It  seems  probable  from  the  connection  that  |  vinity,  went  into  holy  orders  at  Rome,  whence  he  re- 
the  whole  is  a  proper  name,  descriptive,  however,  of  ,  turned  to  Portugal,  and  afterwards  to  Antwerp,  where 
the  plivsical  as|>ect  of  the  region  to  which  it  was  given,  i  *»e  read  lectures  on  moral  theology.  He  is  supposed  to 
The  ro'ute  taken  bv  the  king's  messengers  was  tirst  east-  i  ^  ^^^  Person  who,  in  1656,  reconciled  Charles  II,  then 
ward  to  Moab;  then  northward  through  Gilead;  then  ,  «^  Cologne,  to  the  popish  religion;  and  Charles  Is  re- 
from  Gilead  to  "the  land  of  Tahtim-Hodshi,"  to  Dan-  PO^e^  ^^  ^a^e  sent  him  to  Madrid  to  inform  the 
jaan  and  Zidon.  "The  land  of  Tahtim-Hodshi"  was  court  of  Spam  of  his  conversion.  Sent  to  England  in 
thus  manifcstlv  a  section  of  the  up|>er  valley  of  the  Jor-  '  ^*»e  interest  of  the  Romish  Church,  he  paid  court  to 
dan,  probably  that  now  called  A  rd  el-Uuleh,  lying  deep  I  Cromwell,  whose  funeral  he  attended  as  a  mounjer.  In 
down  at  the  western  base  of  Hermon.  I  ^^^^  P^Pe  Clement  IX  disjMjnsed  with  his  vows  as  Je»- 

Taitazak  or  Tavtazak  Ioskph  a  Snaniah  Tew     '"'^  *"^  advanced  him  to  the  titular  archbishopric  of 
TaitaaaK  or  TaytaaalL.  Joseph,  a  bpamsh  Je^,  \  j^^j^^j^     ,j^  immediately  began  to  persecute  those  of 
belonged  to   hose  800,000  exiles  who  had  to  leave  their  |  j^j,  ^^^^^  ^^,^  j,^^,  ^i     iJ.^^  Jj,^.^  ^^^^     ^  ^^^  ^. 

country  m  1492.  W  ith  his  father  and  brothers,  he  set-  ,  quarrelled  with  Plunket,  the  titular  primate ;  and  when 
tied  at  Salonica,  where  he  wrote  qOl*^  P"^1B,  "  the  the  popish  plot  was  discovered  in  England  in  1678,  he 
fniitful  bough  of  Joseph"  (after  Gen.  xlix,  22),  a  com-  |  was  imprisoned  in  Dublin  Castle  on  suspicion  of  being 
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^fMinsfldJ  (Hid  Newark,   lie  entered  Pelerhoutic,Cani- 

of  Suffulk,  remuved  In  MiKdilen  College,  of  wbich  lie 
afttnrBrda  became  fell»w,  neiiiur  felkiH',  and  preriileiir. 
In  1648  he  wu  nnlained  at  Uidilon  in  the  PreHbyicriui 
fiirro,  and  in  1652  became  milium  ofSt.  Mary's,  Shrewii- 
hury.  At  the  Kettoraliun.  nnt  wisbing  (o  be  m-onliiiii- 
ed,'hewaBejecKil,«id  in  1673  relumed  tu  Shrembury, 
and  became  pasluriifa  Diweoling  coDgregatirm  tberc. 
He  died  April  11,  1708,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Hary'e, 
Khrewsbiirv,  He  published,  Vtetc  oJ'Umrmal  lluloty 
to  1700  (Loiid.  17110,  fuL) :—«*ort  Hitlory  of  Sckiim 
<170&,  Svo):— Cimjuirrartniu  on  S.  GiinKvm^i  Aruofr. 
.See  Chalmers,  Bto5.Wrf,s.T,-,  AllibvDe,  Dkt.  of  Jiril. 
and  A  mer.  A  vlhort,  >.  r. 

Talleyrand  (he  PiKi(-.oHi>).  Alezandr*  An- 
g^lique,  a  noted  French  prrlare,  was  bom  in  Paris, 
Oculii,  1736,  and  after  a  course  af  educatjun  at  the  Col- 
lege de  la  Kleche,  the  Seminary  or  St.  Sulpice,  and  un- 
der the  directiiHi  of  abbe  Buurlier,  became  nne  of  the 
almoners  of  the  king.  later  viear-genetal  orVenluu,and 
<in  1762)  abbot  of  Uard  (diocese  of  Amiens).  Having 
been  cliueen  cooiljutor  of  the  archbishnp  of  Rbeims,  he 
was  consecrated  at  Kume,  Sept.  26, 1766,  under  the  title 
of  arelihishopof  Troyanople  iapartibai.  He  succeeded 
to  the  archblBhopric  oT  Kheima  Oct.  27,  1777,  and  was 
vtty  active  in  improving  his  diocese,  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic and  ecclesiastical  functions,  sharing  the  varied  furi- 
onesoftbe  Church  and  State  during  the  stormy  periiHl 
oTthe  French  Kevolution,  Afler  having  been  a  refugee 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Itrussels,  and  other  places,  be  was 
recalled  in  1803,  and  on  July  28  was  made  canliiial.  and 
on  Aug.  8  following  bish<^  of  Paris,  where  he  died,  Oct. 
20,  IH21,    See  Hocfer,  .Vour.  Hi«</.  Grain*,  a.  v. 

Talleyrand  (he  ri!Riuoiti>).  IBlie,  a  French  prel- 
ate, was  bom  at  I'urijpieux  in  1^01,  and  was  educated 
Tut  the  priesthood  at  the  school  of  St.  Kront  in  that 
town.  He  became  succnaivelj-  archdeacon  ot  Piiri- 
gueux,  dean  of  Kichmond  (diocese  of  Vork),  ablint  of 
Chancehu,  and  (Uet.  10,  1324)  lHshu]i  of  Limoges,  al- 
and in  132**  he  was  iransUled  to  the  ace  ofAuxerre, 
though  he  continued  to  reside  at  Oudan,  engaged  in  lit- 
erary studies,  tie  wu  created  cardinal  May  22, 1331, 
and  thenceforth  liecame  active  in  piddic  alliiirs,  in 

He  died  at  Avignon,  Jan.  17,  1864,  leaving  a  vast  fort- 
une.    See  Hocfer,  A'uur.  Hing.  Grnii-att,  s.  v. 

TalllB.  TooMAH,  a  celebrated  F.nglish  musician, 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  16lh  century.  Un- 
der t|ueen  Elizabeth  he  became  genileman  of  the  royal 
chapel  and  organist.     Alibongh  he  was  a  diligent 

wr  at  Ihc  works  nf  other  men,  his  rompositioni  are  so 
truly  oripnal  that  ho  may  justly  be  said  In  lie  (he 
faltter  of  the  cathedral  style.  Nolwiihstanding  his 
MipiHiseil  attachment  to  Ihe  Idimish  relipon.  it  seema 
IhatTallb  aecommiidatBd  himHelli 
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in  fiiur  parts,  with  (he  preces,  responses,  luid  litany, 
Tallis  composed  many  anthems.  He  died  Nov.  'it, 
1585,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Green- 
wich, in  Kent. 

Talmage,  Sauifkl  KENsEnr,  D.D.,  a  Preabvierian 
divine,wasbomattiamerville,  N.J..  Dec.  1I,I7M.  He 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1820;  taught 
in  an  academy  for  two  years:  was  tutor  in  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  for  three  yearn,  employing  his  leisure 
hours  in  studying  theology  privately ;  was  licensed  and 
orduned  an  evangelist  in  1835  by  I'be  Newton  Presby- 
tery; labored  as  a  missionary  at  Hamburg  and  other 
points  in  Edgefield  DiBtric^  S.  C,  for  one  year ;  in  1827 
was  a  colleague  with  the  Kev.  S.  S.  Da\-ii,  D.U.,  in  sup- 
plying tlie  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Augusta,  Ga. ; 
in  1K28  became  pastor  of  the  AugusU  Church ;  in  1836 
was  elected  professor  of  languages  in  Oglethorpe  Uni- 
venuty.which  chair  he  held  until  1840, when  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  institution,  where  he  continued 
to  labor  until  1862,  when  his  health  failed.  He  died 
Sept.  2,1866.  Dr.  Talmage  wai>  an  able  minister,  a  fine 
scholar,  and  a  successful  instructor.  See  Wilson,  Prcib. 
Hill.  Almanac,  1866,  p.  36.1. 

Tal'mal  (Heb.  TiW;*!*',  ir^n./Brmtwd  [Geseni- 
us  ]  or  bold  [Fllrst,  who  comp.  HoXo/inioc,  Josephus. 
.4Rf.xiv,8,l:  Bop-SoXofioToc,  Matt.  X.  S] ;  Sept.  SoX- 
fill.  HoX^i,  etXnfio'i',  eoXofiol,  etc.;  Vulg.  Tliolmai  or 


bv  the  Judabites  (Judg.  I 
10).  Uai618.  llbasbeen 
thought  that  tbese  peopli 
are  depicted  on  the  Egyp' 


light -complexioned    race. 
In  the  birroglypbic  tnscrip- 

miiAa,  which  may  be  Ihe 
Egyptian  rendering  of  the 


l1  Talm. 


LijipoKd  Egyptian  Fiirare 
iiudNamei'fTalluaL 


introduced  at  the  Kefun 


^me.1  n 


iim.  Willi  (liis 
KngUsli  liturgy 
it  prn]ier  to  be 
comprc- 


»un);,  vii.  the  two  morning  services— the  i 
hcnding  Ihe  Venile  t>Hflmh$,  Tt  Drum,  i 
Im;  and  the  other,  which  is  part  of  the  communion 
otHce,  csMiMSting  of  the  Kgiit  Kitivm,  KUnt  Crrrd, 

the  Uagnjfical  and  A'urc  IHrnillii.  He  alwi  set 
musical  notes  to  the  preces  and  response*,  ami  cnm- 
poseil  that  litany  which  for  its  excellence  is  •iing 
on  solemn  senjces  in  all  places  where  Ihe  choral 
service  is  performed.  The  services  of  Tallis  contain 
also  chanu  for  the  I'tnilf  fxubanui  and  the  Crt«l 
«/  Si.  Athanaiin),  two  of  which  are  published  in 
Dr.  Boyce's  Calhtdral  Mnfie,  vol.  i.  BeM.lei  Ihe  of- 
doea  above  mentioned,  constituting  what  are  now 
termed  the  morning,  communion,  and  evening  servii:es. 


lowing  fur  the  inlerchangi 

slant  in  all  languages.  Tli< 
Bgureisfrom  a  picture  nni 
wall  of  Ihe  tomb  of  Aime- 
nepthah  I,  supposed  to 

Talmai,  one  of  the  son 
Anak  ( Itunon,  Exa. 
/lirrnt/ljfph  ica). 

2,  Non  of  Ammihud  and  king  ofGeehur 
3;xiii,37;  1  Chnm.  iii,2).  aC.  1045.  V 
Maaehah  was  one  of  the  wives  of  David  am 
Absalom.  He  was  )>rolial>lv  apctlvchieflain  dependent 
nn  David,  and  his  wild  retreat  in  Il^shan  afforded  a  shel- 
ter to  his  grandson  after  the  assassination  of  Amnon. 
See  llAvni. 

Tal'mon  fllcli.  Tiilnum',  'i^W^,  opprator ;  Sept. 
TfX/iui'  and  TiXa/iiv  v.  r.  TiXfirit',  ToX/iui',  TtXn^tii'; 
Vnlg.  Trinum).  the  head  of  a  family  of  door-keepers  in 
the  Temple, "  the  porters  fur  the  camps  of  the  auns  of 
l<vi"(l  Chron.ix,l7;  Neh.xi,19).  U.C.IOlIt.  Some 
of  his  descetwlanla  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Eari  ii, 
42 :  Neb.  vii,  45),  and  were  employed  in  their  heredi- 
lary  nfflcc  in  the  days  ofNehemiah  and  Eira  (Neb.  xii, 
25),  for  the  proper  names  in  this  passage  must  be  con- 


sidered ai 


I  of  fa 


Talmnd  (IITsV^.  Ialm«d.  dodrmt;  from  Itt^.  ■•  to 
teach").  The  Talmud,  "that  wonderful  nmnuin^t  of 
human  industry,  human  wisdom,  and  human  rollv' 
(Milman),  is  the  work  which  embodies  Ihe  canonical 
and  civil  laws  of  the  .tews.  Ii  consists  of  a  Mishiia 
(q.  V.)  as  text,  and  a  voluminous  collection  ofntinmen- 
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or  "  injuries,*^  treats  of  the  laws  of  property  (movable  as 
well  as  immovable)  and  of  commerce ;  the  tifth,  Koda- 
shim  (p'^^lp)f  or  "  consecrations,'*  treats  of  sacri6ces 
and  their  laws;  the  sixth,  Tahardth  [or  rather  TohO' 
rdthi  (m"ini3),  or  "  purifications,"  treats  of  the  laws  of 
pureness,  legal  cleanness,  and  that  both  positively  and 
negatively.  The  initial  letters  of  these  titles  combined, 
for  the  sake  of  memor^^',  give  the  technical  word  Zemdn 
neket  (I3p3  I'OI),  "a  time  accepted." 

The  regulations  thus  generally  classified  are  further 
arranged  under  a  multitude  of  subsidiary  topics,  each 
Seder^  or  order,  being  divided  into  a  number  of  tracts  or 

treatises,  called  Massiktoth  (rinSDTS),  and  these  were 

again  subdivided  into  Perakim  (O^p^^D),  chapters. 
The  latter  again  are  divided  or  broken  up  into  para- 
graphs. Altogether  there  are  63  M(usiktMh^  with  525 
chapters  and  4187  paragraphs,  in  the  Mishna.  The 
whole  is  called  Shns  (O^),  after  the  initials  of  n^^ 
C^^IO,  i.  e.  the  six  orders.  Since  a  general  analj'sis  of 
the  contents  of  the  Mishna  has  already  been  given  under 
the  art.  Mishna  (q.  v.),  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  it, 
while  a  more  minute  analysis  will  be  given  farther  on. 

R.  Judah's  Mishna,  however,  did  not  contain  all  Mid- 
rashim.  Many  others  existed,  which  are  contained  in 
part  in  the  Siphra  on  I^viticus,  Siphre  on  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy,  Mechilta  on  Exodus  (see  the  art. 
MiDRASii),  the  Mishnas  made  by  individual  teachers 
for  the  use  of  their  pupils,  with  the  addition  to  the  ofli- 
cial  Mishna  collected  by  R.  Chiya  and  his  contempora- 
ries.    All  the  Halakoth  of  this  sort,  which  were  ex- 

tra-Mishnaic,  were  called  Boraifhat  (mn'^''13;  Heb. 
maiS'^n)  or  ToMphtas  (ninBDin).     As  has  been 

stated,  R.  Judah  the  Holy  collected  the  great  mass 
of  traditions  in  the  work  called  Mishna ;  but  even  this 
copious  work  could  not  satisfy,  for  the  length  of  time, 
the  zeal  of  the  rabbins  for  the  law,  for  all  casuistr\'  is 
endless  in  its  details.  There  were  a  great  multitude  of  all 
kinds  of  possibilities  which  were  treated  in  the  Mishna, 
and  yet,  again,  each  single  sentence  left  open  divers  pos-. 
sibilities,  divers  doubts,  and  considerations  not  yet  fin- 
ished. Thus  it  was  an  inner  necessity  of  the  matter  that 
the  text  of  the  Mishna  should  again  become  the  point 
of  learned  discussion.  Partly  by  means  of  logic  (that  is. 
Rabbinical),  partly  with  the  help  of  the  traditional  mat- 
ter, which  had  not  yet  been  inclu<lcd  in  the  Mishna,  all 
open  questions  were  now  discussed.  This  task  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  Amoraim,  or  (remarical  doctors,  whose 
V€i^  nnffular  illustrations,  opinions,  and  doctrines  were 
subsequently  to  form  the  Gemaras,  i.  e.  the  Palestinian 
and  Rabylonian :  a  body  of  men  charged  with  being  the 
most  learned  and  elaborate  triflers  that  ever  brought 
discredit  upon  the  republic  of  letters — 

••  For  mystic  Icnrnlng,  wondrous  able 
III  mngic,  talisman,  and  cabal— 
Dcep-i>i^hted  in  intelligences, 
Ideas,  atonic,  iiifliiencei>." 

With  unexampled  assiduity  did  they  seek  after  or  in- 
vent obscurities  and  ambiguities,  which  continually  fur- 
nished pret4>xts  for  new  expositions  and  illustrations, 
the  art  of  clouding  texts  in  themselves  clear  having 
proved  ever  less  difficult  than  that  of  elucidating  pas- 
sages the  words  or  the  sense  of  which  might  be  really 
involved  in  obscurity. 

**  Hence  comment  nfrer  comment,  ?pnn  ns  fine 
As  bloated  spiders  draw  the  flimsy  line  !'* 

The  two  main  schools  where  this  casuistic  treatment  of 
the  Mishnic  text  was  exercised  were  that  at  Tiberias,  in 
Palestine,  and  that  at  Sora  (q.  v.),  in  Babylonia,  whither 
Abba  Areka,  called  "  Rab"  (q.  v.),  a  pupil  of  R.  Judah, 
had  brought  the  Mishna.  In  these  and  other  schools 
(as  Nahardea,  Sipporis,  Pumbaditha  [q.  v.],  and  Jabne 
or  Jamnia),  the  thread  of  casuistry  was  twisted  over 
and  over  again,  and  the  matter  of  traditions  of  the  law 
^hus  took  greater  and  greater  dimensions.    Abandoning 


the  Scripture  text,  to  illustrate  and  to  explain  which  tb* 
doctors  and  wise  men  of  the  schools  had  hitherto  la- 
bored, successive  generations  of  Gemarici  now  devoted 
their  whole  attention  to  the  exposition  of  the  text  of 
the  Mishna ;  and  the  industry  and  cavillation  were  such 
that  expositions,  illustrations,  and  commentaries  multi* 
plied  with  amazing  rapidity  and  to  so  portentous  a 
degree  that  they  eventually  swelled  into  a  monstrous- 
chaotic  mass,  which  was  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Gemara,  M"it33  (supplement  or  complement) ^  and  this,  to- 
gether  with  the  Mishna, was  called  "Talmud."  Not- 
withstanding the  uncertain  pateniity  of  this  incongru^ 
ous  body  of  opinions,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who- 
gave  a  preference  to  the  Gemara  over  the  Mishna,  and 
even  over  the  "  written  law."  It  was  said  by  some  that 
the  "written  law"  was  like  water,  the  Mishna  like  wine,, 
and  the  Gemara  like  hippocras,  or  spiced  wine.  The 
*' words  of  the  scribes,"  said  those  supporters  of  the  Ge- 
mara, are  lovely  above  the  "  words  of  the  law,"  for  the 
"  words  of  the  law"  are  weiyhty  and  liyht,  but  the  "  worda 
of  the  scribes"  are  all  weighty. 

It  was  by  R.  Jochanan,  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Ti- 
berias, that  the  minor  chaos  of  comments  and  facetin 
began  to  be  collected ;  and  these,  being  added  to  the 
Mishna,  were  termed  the  Paltstiman  Talmud^  or  Tal- 
mud Jeruskabnit  i.  e.  Jerusalem  Talmud.  This  Talmud^ 
which  was  completed  at  Tiberias  about  A.D.  350,  only 
contains  four  orders,  viz.,  Zeraim,  MSid,  Nashim,  and 
Nezikin,  together  with  the  treatise  Niddah  and  some  oth- 
er fragmentary  portions.  From  the  schools  of  Babylo- 
nia, also,  a  similar  collection  was  in  after-times  maiie ;. 
but,  as,  upon  the  desolation  of  I*alestine,  the  study  of 
the  law  was  chiefly  prosecuted  in  Babylon,  the  colleges 
there  were  far  more  numerous,  and  far  more  ingenious 
and  prolific  were  the  imaginations  of  the  Babylonian 
professors.  To  collect  and  methodize  all  the  disputa- 
tions, interpretations,  elucidations,  commentaries,  and 
conceits  of  the  Babylonian  Gemarici  was  consequently 
a  labor  neither  of  one  man  nor  of  a  single  age.  The 
first  attempt  was  made  (A.D.  367)  by  R.  Ashe,  elected 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  be  rector  of  the  school  of  Sora 
(q.  V. ),  a  t«acher  described  as  eminently  pious  and 
learned.  R.  Ash&  labored  during  sixty  years  upon  the 
rank,  unwieldy  work,  and,  after  arranging  thirty -five 
books,  died  in  427,  leaving  the  completion  to  his  suc- 
cessors. For  100  years  longer  did  rabbi  after  rabbi, 
with  undiminished  zeal,  successively  continue  this  un- 
profitable application,  until  at  length,  afler  the  lapse  of 
123  years  (about  A.D.  5r)0),  rabbi  Abina,  the  sixth  in- 
succession  to  Ash^,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  thb 
second  Talmud.  Denominated,  from  the  name  of  the 
province  in  which  it  was  first  compiled,  the  Babylordan 
Talmudf  this  second  Talmud  is  as  unmanageable  to  the 
student  on  account  of  its  style  and  composition  as  on 
account  of  lU  prodigious  bulk.  Composed  in  a  dialect 
neither  Chaldaic  nor  Hebrew,  but  a  barbarous  commixt- 
ure of  both  of  these  and  of  other  dialects,  jumbled  to- 
gether in  defiance  of  all  the  rules  of  composition  or  of 
grammar,  it  affords  a  stcotul  specimen  of  a  Baby  Ionian 
cot{fusion  oj"  lanyuayes, 

'•  It  was  a  partl-coJoffid  dress 
Of  patched  and  piebald  lanenages. 
Which  made  some  think,  when  it  did  gabble, 
They'd  heard  three  laborers  of  Babel, 
Or  Cerberus  himselT  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languages  at  once.** 

Abounding,  moreover,  in  fantastic  trifles  and  Rabbinical 
reveries,  it  must  appear  almost  incredible  that  any  sane 
man  could  exhibit  such  acumen  and  such  ardor  in  the 
inventi(m  of  those  unintelligible  comments,  in  those 
nice  scrupulosities,  and  those  ludicrous  chimeras  which 
the  rabbins  have  solemnly  published  to  the  world,  and 
of  which  we  will  speak  further  on. 

II.  Form  and  JSfylf.. — In  general,  the  Gemara  takes  the 
shape  of  scholastic  discussions,  more  or  less  prolongetl, 
on  the  consecutive  portions  of  the  Mishna.  On  a  cur- 
sory view,  it  is  true,  these  discussions  have  the  air  of  &. 
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III.  fAternry  and  Moral  Chararttr  of  the  Rook. — 
Since  the  (remara  is  in  general  only  a  more  complete 
development  of  the  Misthna,  it  also  comprises  all  the 
primary  elements  of  the  Mishna  mentioned  al)ove,  which 
are,  however,  intermixed  with  an  endless  variety  of //<i- 
ffadoth^  i.  e.  anecdotes  and  illustrations,  historical  and 
legendary,  poetical  allegories,  charming  parables,  with 
opithalamiums,  etc.,  and  thus  making  the  Talmud  con- 
tain aU  and  everythvig,  or,  as  Buxtorf  (in  Prfr/at.  Lew. 
•Chald.  e(  Taltnud.)  says : 

"Sunt  enim  In  Tnlmnd  adhiic  multa  qnoqne  Theologica 
«nnn,auamviM  phirimis  iuutilibiiH  curticibus,  ut  Miijemon 
alicubi  tix^uitnr,  involutn.  Sunt  in  eo  multa  Ada  antiqni- 
latls  JudaicH!  cidlnpsse  vehui  rndera  ci  vesti<{ln.  ad  con- 
vincendam  poeteronim  Judieorum  i>erfldinm,ad  lllustran- 
dam  utriusqneTestamcnti  historinm.ad  recte  ezplicandos 
ritns,  ]ei;es,consnetudinet)  populi  Hebminrisci,  pinrimum 
conduceutia.  Sunt  in  eo  multa  Jnridica,  Aledica.  Physical, 
Ethica,  Politica,  Astrononilca  et  aliarnm  scientiarum  pra- 
clara  documenta.  qua;  it«tius  geutis  et  temporis  hi^toriam 
miriflce  comniendaiit.  Sunt  iu  eo  illustria  ex  antiqaltnte 
proverbia,  iuHicnes  seutentiie,  acuta  apophthcgmata,  scite 
pnideulerqne  dicta  iiinuniera,  qute  lectorein  vel  meliorera, 
▼el  8apienti«»rem,  vel  dociiorem  reddere  posoniit,  et  ceu 
rulilantes  ^eroma}  non  minus  llebisenm  lin^nam  exornant, 
quam  omneM  Lntii  et  Cirsecitc  flotK;uli  suas  linguns  conde- 
corant.  Sunt  in  co  multte  vocum  myriado*,  qute  vel  voces 
in  Scriptuiie  .S.icrie  uhu  rnras  illuistraut,  el  native  expli- 
cant,vel  totius  lingnm  Ilcbraicfeet  Chaldfeie  usum  insif^ni- 
ter  compleut  et  |)ertlciunt,qui  alioqni  iu  defectu  maximo 
mntilus  et  mancus  jaceret." 

In  order  to  illustrate  this,  w^e  will  give  a  few  speci- 
mens of  such  Hagadoth  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader: 

Otxi  w  rrprettentM  as  pramnff. 

H.  Jochanan  sayn,  in  the  name  of  R.  Josi,  How  is  it 
proved  thHt  the  Ilnly  One,  bleraed  be  he,  docs  prav? 
From  Isa.  Ivi,  7,  "  I  will  bring  them  to  my  holy  mouutafn, 
and  make  them  joyful  in  my  house  of  prayer."  Mark,  it 
\h  not  f«ald,  their  prayer,  but  my  prayer;  therefore  it  is 
conclusively  pri»ved  that  he  pniys.  And  what  d«)es  he 
pray?  K.  Zntra,  the  son  of  Tobia,  said,  In  the  name  of 
Kav,  the  followinj;  is  the  divine  prayer:  "May  it  please 
me  that  my  mercies  »ha11  prevail  over  mine  anger,  ihtit 
the  bowel**  of  my  comnassion  may  be  exteudccl,  that  I 
may  mercifully  deal  with  my  children  and  keep  jnstice  iu 
abevniKe."  In  corroboration  of  this,  the  f«>1lowing  story 
is  given.  It  is  told  by  R  Ismael,  the  son  of  Elisha.  Once 
I  went  into  the  Uoly'or  Iltilies  for  the  purpose  of  burning 
incense,  nnd  I  saw  Acathriel  Jah,  the  Lord,  sittiuu:  upon 
the  hi^h  nnd  exalted  throne.  And  he  said  to  nie,  Ismael, 
my  son,  bless  me !  and  I  addreHnetl  to  him  the  above  prayer, 
aud  he  shook  his  hend  {Ih'rahtthy  p.  7,  col.  1). 

Hut  if  G«)d  prays,  then  he  mnnt  also  put  on  phylacteries. 
Even  upon  this  point  the  rabbinn  do  not  leave  us  in  igno- 
rance. Where  is  it  proved  thnt  God  puts  on  phylactciies? 
In  If«a,  Ixii,  8,  where  we  read,  "The  Lord  hath  sworn  by 
his  right  hand,  nnd  by  the  arm  of  his  strength."  Bv  the 
term  right  hand  is  meant  the  law,  as  it  is  written,  "  From 
bis  right  hand  went  a  tierv  law  for  them"  (Deut.  xxxiii,  U) ; 
and  by  the  term  arm  of  his  strength  is  meant  phylacteries, 
as  it  is  written,  "The  Lord  will  give  strength  to  his  peo- 
ple," etc.  (Bet-ahith,  p.  (5,  col.  1).  Moreover,  Gh)d  has  actu- 
ally shown  his  phylacteries  to  Moses.  It  is  written.  "  And 
I  will  take  away  mine  hands,  and  thou  shalt  see  my  back 

))art!«"  (Rxod.  xxxiii, 23).  K.Chana,the  son  of  Bisna,MiyH, 
n  the  name  of  K.  8himei>n  Chai<ida.  "From  this  passage 
wc  learn  that  the  Holy  One.  blc^sen  be  he.  has  shown  to 
3Ioses  the  tie  of  the  phvlacleries,  which  lies  on  the  back 
part  of  his  head"  (lierahiith,  p.  7,  col.  1). 

If  God  prays,  then,  in  the  lani^ua^e  of  the  rabbins,  he  is 
•conscious  of  some  personal  feeling:.  They  are  not  t*ilent 
on  this  point.  For  example,  the  school  <'>f  Ishmael  have 
taught  that  \waQe  U  a  very  important  matter,  aud  that  for 
its  sake  even  God  prevaricated.  For  it  is  written  in  Gen. 
xviii,  tlrst  that  Sarah  said,  "  My  Lord  \»  old  :"  but  after- 
wards it  is  written  she  naid.  "And  I  am  old"  {Yfbamoth, 
p.  6R,  col.  2;  see  also  Itaba  Mtisia^  p.  87,  col.  1). 

God  is  represented  as  needing  n  sacrifice  to  atone  for 
himself.  K.  8himeon,  the  son  of  Pazi,  asked,  It  is  written, 
"And  God  made  two  ^reat  lights;"  and  again,  the  great- 
er light  aud  the  lesser  liiiht;  how  does  this  agree?  Ann. 
The  moon  said  to  the  H«»ly  One,  blessed  be  lie — Lord  of 
the  universe,  is  it  po».sible  fi>r  two  kin^s  to  use  one  crown  f 
He  said  to  her,  Go  and  make  thyself  smaller.  She  said  to 
him  a^ain.  Lord  of  the  universe,  because  I  spoke  to  thee 
■reasonably,  should  I  make  mvoelf  snnillerf  He  said,  in 
order  to  omifort  her.  Go  and  rule  day  aud  night.  She 
said  to  liim,  What  advantatre  will  tliis  be  to  me?  Of  what 
use  is  n  candle  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ?  He  replied,  (io 
and  let  Israel  number  the  days  of  the  year  by  thee.  Hhe 
said.  It  i^  impossible  even  for  the  sun  that  the  calendar 
sho'ild  be  reckoned  after  him  only,  for  it  is  written,  "I^^t 
thnn  be  for  siyns,  and  for  masons,  and  f<ir  days  and  vears?" 
He  said  to  lier.  <io,  and  the  rl;»hteous  will  l>e  called  by  thy 
ai:tine;  such  as  Jacob  the  little,  Samuel  the  little,  l)avid 


the  little,  etc.  Bat  when  God  saw  that  the  moon  was  not 
quite  comforted  with  these  promises,  he  said.  Bring  ve  a 
sacrifice  to  atone  f«>r  me,  because  I  lessened  the  size  of  the 
m«>on.  And  this  corresponds  with  the  saying  c»f  K.  Shim- 
ei»n,  the  son  of  Lakish  :  Why  is  the  monthly  sacrifice  dls- 
tinguii>hed  from  others,  inasmuch  as  it  is  written  c<mcern- 
ing  it,  "And  one  kid  of  ihe  goats  for  a  sin-offering  unto 
the  I^>rd  ?"  (Numb,  xxvlii,  15).  Because  God  said.  This 
kid  shall  be  an  atonement  for  that  I  have  lessened  the  size 
of  the  mo(m  {Chuliii,  p.  60,  c«»l.  2).  Kaba  bar  bar  Ghana,  in 
telling  a  long  story,  says,  1  heard  a  Bath-kol  crying.  Woe 
to  me  that  I  have  sworn  !  And  now  since  I  have  sworn, 
who  will  absolve  me  from  my  oath  ?  (Baba  Mathra,  p.  74, 
col.  1). 

Occupation  qf  God. 

On  one  occasion  Abyathim  found  Elijah,  and  asked  him. 
What  does  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  do  ?  He  answered. 
He  Is  studying  the  case  of  the  concubine  of  Gibea.  [We 
do  not  give  this  excerpt  in  full.]  And  what  is  his  opinion 
about  it?  He  says  that  Abyathon,  my  son,  is  right;  and 
Jonathan,  my  son.  is  also  right.  Is  there,  then,  a  doubt 
in  heaven  abtmt  it?  No,  not  in  the  least,  rejoined  Elijah  ; 
but  both  opinions  are  the  words  of  the  living  God  (Gi'rfin, 
p.  C,  col.  2). 

Kabba,  the  son  of  Shila,  met  Elijah,  and  asked  him, 
What  does  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  do?  Elijah  re- 
plied. He  recites  the  lessiuis  he  hears  from  the  lips  «tf  all 
the  rabbins,  with  tlie  exception  of  rabbi  Meir.  But  why 
does  he  not  want  to  learn  from  rabbi  Meir?  Elijah  an- 
swered. Because  rabbi  Meir  learned  from  one  with  the 
name  of  Acher.  Rabba  said,  Hut  rabl)i  Meir  found  a  pome- 
granate, and  has  eaten  the  inside,  but  thrown  awav  the 
husk'*  of  it,  i.  e.  he  only  learned  frtmi  Acher,  but  did  not 
practice  his  deeds.  Elijah  answered.  Now  God  says,  Meir, 
mv  son  {Chatjiffati.  p.  l.*^,  col.  2). 

li.  Abhu  says,  If  there  had  not  been  a  passage  of  Script- 
ure for  it,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  bucb  a  state- 
ment; but  it  is  written,  "In  the  same  day  shall  the  Lord 
shave  with  a  razor  that  is  hired,  namely,  by  them  beyond 
the  river,  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  the  head,  and  the  hair  of 
the  feet:  and  it  shall  also  c«»nsame  the  beard"  (Isa.  vii,  20). 
God  apiieared  to  Sennacherib  in  the  form  of  an  old  man. 
Seuuacnerib  said  to  him,  If  thou  shouldst  go  to  the  kings 
of  the  east  and  the  west,  whose  children  1  have  taken  away 
and  killed,  what  wouldst  thon  say  to  them?  He  an- 
swered, I  would  say  to  them  that  this  man,  i.  e.  Senna- 
cherib, sits  also  in  fear.  Sennacherib  said.  What  then 
tfhall  I  do?  God  said.  Go  aud  disguise  thvself,  that  they 
should  not  recognise  thee.  How  shall  I  dlsjruise  myself? 
God  said.  Go  and  bring  me  a  razor,  and  I  wnl  shave  thee. 
Senuaclierib  replied.  From  where  shall  I  bring  thee  a  razor? 
God  said.  Go  to  that  house,  and  bring  it  me.  He  went 
there  and  found  one.  Then  ani>:els  came,  and  api>eared  to 
him  in  the  form  of  men  ;  and  were  grindini?  olive-seeds. 
He  said  to  them.  Give  me  a  razor.  They  replied,  Orusli 
one  measure  of  olive-seeds,  and  we  will  give  the  razor. 
He  did  so  and  they  j^ave  it  to  him.  Bef«)re  he  returned  to 
G«k1  it  l>ecame  dark.  God  said  to  him.  Bring  alight.  Aud 
he  broa;;ht  coals  of  fire  to  make  a  light ;  and  while  he  was 
blowing  them,  the  flame  took  hold  of  his  beard;  and  thus 
God  shaved  his  head  aud  beard  {Siinhedrin,  p.  90,  col.  1). 

The  schools  of  Hillel  and  of  Shamniai  were  disputing  for 
three  yearn  about  a  certain  point  in  the  law;  each  side 
maintained  that  it  was  infallibly  right.  At  last  a  Bath- 
kol  came  down  from  heaven  and  said.  The  opinions  of 
both  are  the  word>  of  the  living  God,  but  the  law  is  as  the 
school  of  Hillel  {Krubin,n.  13,  col.  2). 

IL  Jo^hua,  the  son  of  Levi,  says.  When  Moses  came 
down  from  the  presence  of  God,  Satan  appeared  before 
him  nnd  said.  Lord  of  the  univeri*e,  where  is  the  law? 
God  replied,  I  have  given  it  to  the  earth.  He  went  Ut  the 
eartli  and  asked.  Where  is  the  law ?  The  earth  answered, 
God  underslandelli  the  way  thereof  (Job  xxvlii,  23).  He 
went  to  the  sea  and  asked,  Where  Ih  the  law?  The  sea 
said.  It  is  not  in  me.  He  went  to  the  depth,  nnd  a^ked 
the  same  question.  The  depth  said.  It  is  not  in  me.  De- 
struction and  death  ^.•lid,  We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof 
with  our  ears  (ibid.).  So  he  returned  to  God  and  said. 
Lord  o(  the  universe,  I  have  searched  for  it  all  «»ver  the 
earth,  and  have  not  f.»und  it.  God  said  to  him,  0«»  to  the 
son  of  Amram.  He  came  to  Moses,  and  said  to  him,  Tiie 
law  which  God  yrave  thee,  where  is  it?  Moses  replied  to 
Satan,  Who  am  I,  that  God  should  ijlve  me  a  law  I  There- 
upon (»od  said  to  Moses,  Art  thou  aliar?  M(M«es  answered, 
Lord  ofthe  universe,  thou  hast  a  precious  treasnre,  which  is 
thy  daily  delight,  and  should  I  claim  it  for  my  own  advan- 
taL'e?  God  ^aid  to  liim,  Because  thon  didst  think  little  of 
t  hyself.  t  he  law  bhall  be  called  after  thy  name.  As  It  is  writ- 
ten." IJeniember  ye  the  lawofMt>sesmyHervant"(Mal.lv,4), 

liabbi  Joshua  ciaitinues  to  narrate:  When  Moses  went 
up  t«>  heaven,  he  found  God  ocetipied  in  twUtiwt  ^ereathn 
for  the  letters  (of  the  law).  And  he  called,  Moses !  In  there 
n«>  peace  in  thy  city?  1.  e.  that  thou  didst  not  salute  me 
Willi  a  salaam?  ^to^es  answered,  Is  it  customary  that  a 
Hcrvaut  should  salute  his  master?  God  sidd, Th<m  ought- 
cst  to  have  helped  me;  1.  e.  thoa  shouldst  have  wished 
me  succes;}  in  my  work.  Immediately  Moses  said  to  him, 
"And  now,  I  beseech  thee,  let  the  p)wer  of  my  Lord  lie 
great,  accordinj;  as  thou  hast  spokeu"  (Namb.  xlv,  17) 
{Sabbath,  p.  S9,  col.  1). 
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These  are  onlv  a  few  of  the  maiiv  examples  which    clotlicH  and  ran  away.     He  also  8avs,  I  fiilfilleil  in  mv- 

crowd  the  pages  of  the  Talmud.     That  these  stories  |  s(>lf  thes(;  words:  'Wisdom  gives  life  to  thom  that  have 

are  extravagant,  and  often,  when  taken  literally,  al>-    it' (Kccles.  vi,  12).     In  case  of  a  bite  the  man  will  die; 

Mird,  no  one  can  deny.      But  they  must  be  merely  i  what,  then,  is  the  remedy  V     Abai  says  he  must  take 

regarded  as  to  their  meaning  and  intention.     Much  j  the  skin  of  a  male  adder  and  write  u|)on  it  these  words: 

has  been  said  against  the  Talmud  on  account  of  the    *  I,  M.,  the  son  of  the  woman  N.,  u|M)n  the  skin  of  a 

preposterous  character  of  some  of  these  legends.     But    male  adder.  I  write  against  thee,  Kunti^  Kanti^  K/irus.* 

^'c  should  give  the  Hebrew  literati  the  benefit  of  their    .Some  say,  '  Kumii^  Kaiuli,  Klurus^  Juh,  Jah^  Ijord  of 

*>wn  explanations.     They  tell  us  that  in  the  Talmud  j  hosts,  Amen,  Amen,  Si'lah.'     Let  him  also  cast  off  his 

(he  Hagatlah  has  no  absolute  authority,  nor  any  value  .  clothes  and  bury  them  in  the  graveyard  for  twelve 

except  in  the  way  of  elucidation.     It  often — but  not    months  of  the  year;  then  let  him  take  them  up  and 

aUtvjt— enwraps  a  philosophic  meaning  under  the  veil    bum  them  in  an  oven,  and  let  him  scatter  the  ashes  at 

«>f  all<rgi)ry,  mythic  folk-lore,  ethical  stor>'.  Oriental  ro-    the  parting  of  the  roads.     But  during  these  twelve 

ui&uce,  parable,  and  aphorism  and  fable.     They  deny  '  months  of  the  year,  when  lie  drinks  water,  let  him  drink 

that  the  authors  of  these  fancy  pieces  intended  either  to  .  out  of  nothing  but  a  brass  tube,  lest  he  should  see  the 

add  to  the  law  of  God  or  to  detract  from  it  by  them,    phantom-form  of  the  daemon  and  be  endangered.     This 

l>utonly  to  explain  and  enforce  it  in  terms  best  suited    was  tried  by  Abba  the  son  of  Martha,  who  is  the  same 

to  the  popular  capacity.     They  caution  us  against  re-  |  as  Abba  the  son  of  Manjumi.    His  mother  made  a  gold- 

ceiving  these  things  according  to  the  letter,  and  admon-    en  tul>e  lur  him." 

i^  iM  to  understand  them  according  to  their  spiritual  or  ;  In  ttie  face  of  such  extravagancies,  we  are  not  sur- 
mural  import.  '*  Beware,"  says  Maimonides,  "  that  you  |)ri>ted  at  the  following  statement  made  by  a  modem 
take  not  the  wonts  of  the  wise  men  literally,  for  this  Jewish  writer,  H.  Hurwitz,  in  an  essay  preceding  his 
would  be  degrading  to  the  sacred  doctrine,  and  some-    //threw  Tales  (Ix>nd.  182()),  p.  34  sq. : 

lime*  contradict  it.  Seek  rather  the  hidden  sense;  ..^,^0  Talmud  contains  mnuy  thhigs  which  every  en- 
snaif  you  cannot  find  the  kernel,  let  the  shell  alone,  .  lightened  Jew  munt  shicerely  wish  had  either  never  ap- 
and  confess, '  I  cannot  understand  this.'"     But  the  im-  !  peared  there,  or  should,  at  least,  lonij  ago  have  been  ex- 

P«Ul«,«.erm.«t.tonce  admit  that  those  su«Ke»,ions  ;  ]^^^^J:^  '^,"2.ro.i.e™  ^cTludif  ™-;re^ffe "? 
are  merely  the  after-thoughts  of  tender  apologists,  for  i  explanation!-,  bat  without  them  are  calcuhued  to  produce 
.<(»roe  of  these  stories  have  no  hidden  sense  at  all,  but  I  f<dse  and  erroneous  impressions.  Of  the  former  descrip- 
mw  1)6  taken  literally,  because  meant  so,  as  the  follow-  ^l*^"  «■:«  *"  ^ho.e  extravagancies  relating  to  the  extent  of 
-.„_.„  ,      i^  ^....     r  1  /./>       I  <  .  Paradise,  the  dimensions  of  Gehiniioni,  the  Size  of  Levia- 

»MgwiU  prove.  In  the  treatise  Gtttin,  fol.69,  col.  1,  we  than,  and  the  »hor  habor,  the  freaks  of  Ashmodai,  etc, 
read  tlie  following  prescription :  **  For  the  bleetling  at    idle  tales  borrowed  most  probably  from  the  Parthians  and 

rheii.we,lei  a  man  be  brought  who  is  a  priest,  and    A'""^l*"'''L'*^'''*IS  *,'**-* 'L**^*^®'".^;'^"^j*;'^^^^"r!^*^? 
wh^n  «         -    I      •         1  1  »  1  •  •.     .1  J  ¥      •    nlgatitni  of  the  Talmud.  .  .  .  How  these  objectionable 

wb.«e  name  is  I>evi,  and  let  him  write  the  word  Levi  I  p,i':..^npes  came  at  all  to  be  Inserted,  can  only  be  accounted 
i^ackwards.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  get  a  layman,  and  ,  for  from  the  great  reverence  with  which  the  Israelites  of 
It-t  him  write  the  ftdlowing  words  backwards :  '  Ana  '•'*>»e  days  used  t(»  regard  their  wise  men,  and  which 
rini  Sh'iU  K«  u..».i,:  ♦  «•  iV«.  i.:«,  ,..-:*r.  *i  ^o«  ..,^- i^  m.ide  them  lo<ik  upon  every  word  and  exprcsHion  that 
m  Shilabar  .Sumki;   or  let  him  wnte  these  words:    dropped  from  the  month  of  their  InstrucDrs  as  so  many 

!**«  da  liemi  kcseph,  taam  li  l)emi  paggan.     Or  let  precious  sayings  well  worthy  of  l)eliig  preserved.    These 

him  take  ■  hmh  of  grass,  and  the  cf)rd  of  an  old  bed,  and  they  wrote* down  for  their  own  private  information,  to- 

raner  anil  ^mfFr.xn  oiwi  iht.  r^.!  T^arf  /»f  fko  :nowiA  ^f  o  gethcr  with  more  important  matters,  and  when,  in  afier- 

^per  and  saffron  and  the  red  part  of  the  inside  of  a  fi,^^^^  ^^^^^  writings  were  collected  in  order  to  be  em- 

paira-iree,and  let  him  bum  them  t4)gether ;  and  let  him  bodied  In  one  entire  w«>rk,  the  collectors,  either  from  want 
tueeon^  wool  and  twist  two  threads,  and  let  him  dip    of  projwr  discrimination  or  from  some  pious  motive,  snf- 

them  in  vinegar,  and  then  roll  them  in  the  ashes  and  f**'«^  i»»T  ^'^  rff  "Vll!'  ""^  ^^"''  'm**^'  ^^'k  **""/-^^*^  ^^'"^" 
miffk*    •       L-  /-I    1      I  •     1     1  i.  „  I  to  poHtcrity.    That  the  wiser  portion  of  the  nation  never 

m  taem  into  his  nose.     Or  let  him  l»K>k  out  for  a  small  !  jmnroved  of  them  is  well  known.    Nay,  that  nome  t.f  the 

sJWm  of  water  that  flows  from  east  to  west,  and  let    Talmudists  themselves  regard  them  with  no  favorable 
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^•'m  k'o  and  stand  with  one  leg  on  each  side  of  it,  and  ,  ^y^J*^  P^"'"  f*"']*"  ^he  bitter  terms  in  which  they  spt.ke 
u-      •   u.  I       1  1  r  1        against  them  [for  example,  Juhoshua  ben  Levi,  who  ex- 

his  right  hand  some  mud  from  under    ^.^^^^n» :  *•  He  who  writes  them  down  will  have  no  portitm 


L-    I  .  <^  —       «.wiiiiib;         uc  v«  uw  wiiit;?  iiiciu  iiimii  vim  iinvv  iin  porli(#u 

ois left  foot, and  with  his  left  hand  from  under  his  right    in  the  world  to  come;   he  who  explains  them  will  be 

^"^,  and  let  him  twist  two  threads  of  wool,  and  dip  '  scorched"].  ...  I  admit,  also,  that  there  are  many  and 

them  in  tu^  «,..,i   ..,.1  ,^..fr  »i.«^  :„»^  u:*.  ..rw>»..:i^      /i.  i  various  contradictions   in    the  Talmud,  and,  indeed,  it 

'^m  in  the  mud,  anl  put  them  into  his  nostrils.     Or  I  ^.,,„,d  ^.e  a  miracle  if  there  were  none.    For  the  work 

*"»  nim  be  pUce<l  under  a  sf)our.  and  let  water  be  brought    contains  not  the  opinions  of  only  a  few  individuals  liv- 
"hl poured  up<m  him.  and  let  them  say,  'As  this  water  :  i"S  hi  the  same  socleiv,  under  precisely  similar  circnin- 


''•^Jingatthe  iu»se  is  not  a  rare  case  in  the  Talmud,  ""  dictates  <.fniierniig  wisdom  is  as  extravagant  as  to 
tli^f,.ii     •  1      *         .         . /•       1  X         .  •.      suppose  that  all  It  contains  is  founded  in  «;rri>r.     Like  all 

'^louuwing  m.Hie  of  treatment  for  the  scratch  or  bite  ;  other  i>n>ducti.)ns  of  unaided  humanity,  it  is  not  free  from 
'■*niad  dog  will  prove.  In  the  treatise  1  o»«/i,  fol.  H3.  .  mist.ak(;s  and  prejudices,  to  remind  ns  that  the  writers 
'^''•IjWe  read:  ''The  rabbins  have  handed  down  the  ^'*'^  fallible  men,  and  that  uiKpialitled  admiration  must 
tra«iitinn  ,K.*.  »k«..^  ..».  «s ,ui ,  t,    II  If      ■  be  rej^erved  f«»r  the  works  of  divine  inspiration,  which  we 

"•  'lion  that  there  are  hve  things  to  be  observed  of  a  ^  ,,„jjj„  to  Htndv,  the  better  to  ad..re  and  o»K-y  the  all-per- 
"WKlog;  1,1,  niouth  is  open,  his  saliva  flows,  his  ears    feet  Author.   *But  while  I  shcmld  be  among  the  rtr^r  to 


™*'ne«?  Rav  says  it  proceeds  from  this,  that  the  !  more  various  and  valuable  information  than  that  of  the 
^".'Jhes  are  making  their  sport  with  him.  Samuel  says  »Hll-e>tl»t»"K  remains  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  sagos." 
"J*  *"  ev-il  spirit  that  rests  upon  him.  What  is  the  j  But  while  we  admire  the  candor  of  this  .lewisli  writer, 
<  inerence?  The  difference  is  this,  that  in  the  latter  we  must  confess  that  not  all  of  his  coreligionists  act  on 
^**J.h*  i«  to  be  killed  by  some  missile  wea|K>n.  The  .  the  same  priiici{ile,  as  the  setiuel  will  pn>ve.  An  arti- 
""•^lion  agrees  with  Samuel,  for  it  says  in  killing  him  ,  cle  in  the  Uuartrrly  Jitrieir  for  October,  l«r»7,  with  the 
"**  <*theriDode  is  to  be  used  but  the  casting  of  some  mis- '  heading  •'  What  is  the  Talmud  V"  has  taken  the  world 
*'  *  *«ipon.  If  a  mad  dog  Kxmtch  any  one,  he  is  in  by  sur|)rise.  Such  a  panegyric  the  Talmud  most  likely 
'  ""g^f ;  but  if  he  bite  him  he  will  die.  In  case  of  never  had.  Written  so  learnedly,  and  in  a  style  so  at- 
^"^Idi  there  is  danger;  what,  then,  is  the  remedy?  ]  tractive,  about  a  subject  utterly  unknown  to  the  world 
1^1  the  man  cast  off  his  clothes  and  mn  away.  Rab  at  large,  the  stir  it  has  created  is  not  to  Im?  wondered  at, 
''"^the  son  of  Rab  Joshua,  was  once  scratched  in  the  and  tiie  more  so  because  this  article  ccmtained  sentences 
«reet  by  one  of  them;  he  immediately  cast  off  his  ■  which  could  not  have  emanated  from  a  Jew.     But  the 
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writer  was  a  Jew,  Mr.  £.  Deatsch  (since  deceased),  and 
what  Isaac  said  to  Jacob,  "The  voice  is  Jacob's  voice, 
but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau,*'  must  be  applied 
to  the  author  of  "  What  is  the  Talmud  ?"  We  cannot 
pass  over  this  article  by  merely  alluding  to  it ;  it  de- 
serves our  full  attention,  on  account  of  the  mischief  it 
has  already  wrought,  and  must  work,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  not  able  to  correct  the  erroneous  state- 
ments contained  in  it. 

The  writer  accuses  ( p.  4  of  the  American  reprint, 
contained  in  the  Literary  Remains  [N.  Y,  1874])  the 
investigators  of  the  Talmud  of  mistaking  the  grimy 
stone  caricatures  over  our  cathedrals  for  the  gleaming 
statues  of  the  saints  within.  But,  entering  into  the  ca- 
thedrab  of  the  Talmud  and  beholding  these  saints,  we 
hear,  in  the  treatise  Aboda  Sara,  fol.  17,  col.  1,  of  rabbi 

Eiieser,  fT^br  xa  xb©  obira  rnx  naiT  n^an  Kbnj 

(we  dare  not  translate  this  sentence  into  English,  but  we 
give  it  in  Latin :  "  Non  erat  meretrix  in  terra  quacum 
non  fomicatus  esset").  When  rabbi  Nachman  (we  read 
Tr.  Yomay  foL  12,  col.  2)  went  to  Shanuzib,  he  proclaimed 

(this  also  we  dare  not  translate  into  English,  but  we 
give  it  in  Latin :  "  Kab  quum  Tarsum  intraret  proclama- 
bat  quam  vellot  [uxorem  J  in  diem'').  Of  rabbi  Abuha 
we  read  (Tr.  Berahoth,  fol.  44,  col.  1)  that  he  was  such 
a  strong  eater  that  a  iiy  could  not  rest  upon  his  fore- 
head; and  {Und.)  of  rabbi  Ami  and  rabbi  Assi  that 
they  ate  so  much  that  the  hair  fell  from  their  heads ; 
and  of  rabbi  Simeon,  the  son  of  Lakesh,  that  he  ate  so 
much  that  he  lost  his  senses.  In  Tr.  Baba  MetsiOf  foL 
84,  col.  1,  we  read  that  rabbi  Ismael,  the  son  of  rabbi 
Jose,  and  rabbi  Elcazar,  the  son  of  rabbi  Simoon,  were 
so  corpulent  that  when  they  stood  face  to  face  a  pair  of 
oxen  coulil  pass  under  them  without  touching  them. 
Of  the  honesty  of  rabbi  Samuel  and  rabbi  Cahauna  we 
read  a  nice  story  in  Tr.  Baba  Kamma^  fol.  113,  cul.  2, 
which  we  had  better  pass  over,  for  enough  has  been  said 
of  some  of  the  Talmudical  saints. 

The  writer  in  the  Quarterly  is  astonished  at  the  fact 
that  the  Talmud  has  so  often  been  burned.  But  it  is  an 
old  Haying, "  Habent  sua  fata  libelli."  The  followers  of 
the  Arabian  prophet  burneil  the  great  library  at  Alex- 
andria, and  they  still  do  the  same  with  every  book 
which  they  believe  is  written  against  their  religion. 
The  Jews  have  burned  and  excommunicated  the  books 
of  their  own  great  Maimonides  (q.  v.),  and  considered 
him  a  heretic.  They  have  burned,  and  still  burn,  the 
Hebrew  Old  Test,  because  of  the  Latin  headings  and 
crosses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  New  Test.  The  Roman 
Catholics  bum  the  Protestant  Bible.  Why  should  the 
Talmud  have  escaped?  Besides,  ignorance  and  fa- 
naticism, in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  burned  the 
books  which  they  supposed  were  against  their  system. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  Talmud,  A.D. 
1240,  when  a  confcrenco  was  held  in  Paris  between 
Nicr>laus  Donin  and  some  Jewish  rabbins  concerning 
certain  blasphemies  contained  in  the  Talmud  an<l  writ- 
ten against  Jesus  and  Mary.  R.  Jechiel,  the  most 
ptominent  of  the  Jewish  rabbins  at  that  confereitce, 
would  not  admit  that  the  Jesus  spoken  of  in  the  Tal- 
mud was  .Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  another  Jesus,  a  dis- 
covery which  was  copied  by  later  writers.  But  modem 
Jews  acknowledge  the  failure  of  this  argument,  for, 
says  Dr.  Levin,  in  his  prize-essay  Die  Reliyionsdiitputa' 
Hon  den  R.  Jechiel  von  Paris,  etc.,  published  in  (iriiLz's 
MonatMchrift  (1869),  p.  193, "We  must  regard  the  at- 
tempt of  K.  Jechiel  to  ascertain  that  there  were  two  by 
the  name  of  Jesus  as  unfortunate,  original  as  the  idea 
may  be."  The  result  of  this  conference  was  that  the 
Talmud  in  wagon-loads  was  burned  at  Paris  in  1242. 
This  was  the  tirat  attack.  When,  however,  the  writer 
in  the  (Quarterly  states  that  Justinian  in  A.D.  553  al- 
ready honored  the  Talmud  by  a  special  interdictory  wo- 
veliu  (14C  lUpt  'Eppaiutv)y  we  must  regard  such  a  state- 
ment as  erroneous  and  superficial,  for,  as  Dr.  Gratz,  in 


his  Gesch,  der  Jiiden,  v.  392,  shows,  this  novella  has  no 
reference  to  the  Talmud  at  all  (comp.  also  voL  vii 
[  1873  J,  p.  44 1  sq.).  In  our  days,  such  accusations  against 
the  Talmud  as  that  preferred  by  Donin  were  impossible^ 
because  all  these  offensive  passages  have  been  removed 
— not  so  much  bv  the  hands  of  the  censor,  as  bv  the 
Jews  themselves,  as  the  following  document  or  circular 
letter,  addressed  by  a  council  of  elders,  convened  in  Po- 
land in  the  Jewish  year  6391  (i.  e.  A.D.  1631),  to  their 
coreligionists,  which  at  the  same  time  contains  the  clue 
why  in  later  editions  of  the  Talmud  certain  passages 
are  wanting,  will  show.  The  circular  runs  thus  in  the 
translation  of  Ch.  Leslie  (in  A  Short  and  Easy  Method 
with  the  Jewsj  p.  2  sq.  [Lond.  1812],  where  the  original 
Hebrew  b  also  found) : 

"  Great  peace  to  our  beloved  brethren  of  the  hoose  of 
Israel. 

"Having  received  Information  that  many  Christians 
have  applied  themselves  with  great  care  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  onr  books  are  writ- 
ten, we  therefore  enjoin  yon,  under  the  penalty  of  the 
great  ban  (to  be  inflicted  upon  sach  of  yon  as  shall  trans- 
gress  this  onr  statute),  that  yon  do  not,  in  any  new  edition 
either  of  the  Miehna  or  Gemara,  publish  anything  relative 
to  Jesns  of  Nazareth  ;  and  yon  take  special  care  not  to 
write  anything  concerning  him.  either  good  or  bad,  so 
that  neither  ourselves  nor  onr  religion  may  be  exposed  to 
any  iniury.  For  we  know  what  those  men  of  Belial,  the 
Mnmrim,  have  done  to  ns,  when  they  became  Chri»tiaus. 
and  how  their  representations  against  ns  have  obtained 
credit.  Therefore,  let  this  make  yon  cantioas.  If  yoo 
should  not  pay  strict  attention  to  thia  our  letter,  but  act 
contrary  thereto,  and  continue  to  publish  onr  books  iu 
the  same  manner  as  before,  yon  may  occasion,  both  to  119 
aud  yourselves,  greater  afflictions  than  we  have  hitherto 
experienced,  and  be  the  means  of  our  being  compelled  to 
embrace  the  Christian  relisrion,  as  we  were  formerly :  and 
thus  our  latter  troubles  mlRht  be  wori<e  than  the  former. 
For  these  reasons  we  command  yon  that^  if  you  publish 
any  new  edition  of  those  books,  let  the  places  relating  t«» 
Jet<U8  the  Nazarene  be  left  in  blank,  and  All  up  the  ciiace 
with  a  circle  like  thit*,  o.  Bnt  the  rabbins  and  tearnen* 
of  children  will  know  h<iw  to  instruct  the  yontli  by  word 
of  mouth.  Then  Christians  will  no  longer  have  anything^ 
to  show  against  us  upon  this  subject,  and  we  may  expect 
deliverance  from  the  afflictions  we  have  formerly  labored 
under,  and  reasonably  hope  to  live  in  peace." 

The  writer  in  the  Quarterly^  while  loudly  praising 
the  humane  spirit  which,  as  he  tells  us,  pervades  the 
"system  and  institutions  set  forth  in  the  Talmud,"*  en- 
deavors at  the  same  time  to  apologize  for  those  parts 
of  the  Talmud  which  contain,  as  he  admits  (p.  12). 
"gross  offences  against  modem  ta&te,"  by  telling  us 
that,  when  compared  with  other  ancient  systems  of 
jurisprudence, "  the  Talmud  will  then  stand  out  rather 
favorably  than  otherwise."  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much  on  this  painful  and  disgusting  part  of  the  subject; 
but  we  will  say  this,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  |)oint  to  the 
existence  of  mire,  that  we  may  warn  the  unwary,  and 
another  to  wallow  with  delight  in  it.  We  heartily  wish 
that  some  of  the  rabbins  who  wrote  the  Talmud  had  been 
content  with  discharging  that  which  may  be  considered 
a  duty,  and  not  laid  themselves  open  to  the  charge  ju^^t- 

I  ly  brought  against  them,  of  doing  injury*  to  the  morals 
and  minds  of  those  who  study  their  writings,  by  their 
unneces8ar>'  and  improper  statements  and  detaiki,  of 
which  the  treatise  Nvido,  which  we  have  here  especial- 
ly in  view,  and  which  treats  of  the  "  menstmating  wom- 
an," is  so  full.  When,  in  1843,  Messrs.  De  Sola  and  Ra- 
phall  publisheu  r.  tran>lation  ofa  portion  of  the  Mibhna, 
they  excused  the  omis^icu  of  this  treatise  by  saying,  in 

I  the  preface  to  their  work,  "  The  treatise  S'iiidn^  not  be- 
ing suited  to  the  refined  notions  of  the  English  reader, 
has  not  been  printed."  They  did  well  and  wi.scly  to  omit 
it  in  the  list  of  portions  selected  for  translation.  It  n.ay 
be  said.  But  this  treatise,  bad  as  it  is,  is  only  a  commrn- 
tar\'  on  some  portions  of  the  laws  of  Moses.  To  this  w  c 
may  reply,  it  was  manifestly  necessary  that  Infinite  Wis> 
dom  should  solemnly  prohibit  many  atrocities  then  pre*- 
alent  among  the  heathen  nations.  In  order  to  prohibit 
them,  they  must  of  necessity  be  mentioned.  No  doubt., 
the  proper  feeling  which  leads  us  to  turn  with  disgust 
fn>m  the  very  thought  of  the  crimes  thus  forbidden  is- 
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"ytrj  mach  owing  to  those  very  laws  which  were  given  piled  by  R.  Aaron  PisaurenRis,  or  Peaaro  (q.  v.),  which 

that  the  children  of  Israel  should  he  distinguished  from  contains  an  index  of  all  the  paiuuigcH  of  Holy  Writ 

other  nations,  and  thus,  being  ceremonially  clean,  should  quoted  in  the  Talmud,  will  make  g(H»d  our  assertion. 

be  fit  to  enter  the  tabernacle  of  God.     But  is  there  any  Passing  over  some  minor  points,  such  as  on  astronomy 

proper  excuse  for  writing  or  printing  one  hundred  and  or  mathematics  or  the  science  of  interpretation  of 

seventy-eight  folio  pages  in  order  to  define  all  the  forms  dreams  (a  filthy  specimen  of  the  latter  is  especially 

in  which  imagination  can  suggest  that  only  one  of  given  in  Tr.iy^aA»/A,foL  57,  col.  1),  we  will  only  touch 

these  crimes  could  be  committed.     Let  us,  as  the  sub-  another  point,  the  Talmudical  praise  of  women.     Thus, 

ject  is  so  important,  for  a  moment  consider  a  parallel  we  read  on  p.  56,  among  other  moral  sayings,  "  Love 

<^&%.    Murder  is  forbidden.     This  law  is  of  incxpressi-  your  wife  like  yourself,  honor  her  more  than  yourself." 

^W  importance.    It  is  impossible  to  dwell  too  largely  on  Without  arguing  the  question  from  what  we  know  of 

th«  enormity  of  this  crime,  or  to  speak  too  earnestly  the  position  of  Jewish  females  in  the  countries  where 

oCthe  necessity  of  watching  against  anger,  hatred,  cru-  the  Talmud  is  studied  and  its  precepts  obeyed — a  posi- 

eliy,  and  every  possible  form  in  which  we  can  in  any  tion  which  proves  the  very  contrary  to  the  saying  al- 

vay  participate  in  the  guilt  of  this  dreadful  sin.     Just  luded  to — it  is  well  known  to  every  student  of  the  Tal- 

aowe  cannot  say  too  much  about  the  necessity  of  per-  mud  that  the  doctors  of  the  Talmud  in  general  do  not 

sonal  purity  and  holiness,  for  God  will  be  "  sanctified  in  hold  in  high  estimation  the  female  sex.    They  put  them 

tbem  that  draw  near  him."     But  what  would  we  say  in  the  category  with  slaves  and  children.     Again  and 

of  a  man  who  should  write  a  large  volume  merely  to  again  we  read,  **  Women,  slaves,  and  children  are  ex- 

dwcribe  all  the  various  modes  in  which  a  murder  can  empted."     **  You  shall  teach  the  law  to  your  sons,  and 

be  carried  out,  and  the  symptoms  of  decay  and  dissolu-  not  to  your  daughters."     "  He  who  teaches  his  daugh- 

tion  which  would  follow  the  deed  ?  ter  the  law  is  like  as  if  he  teaches  her  to  sin."     "  The 

On  page  26  of  the  article  alluded  to  we  are  told :  mind  of  woman  is  weak."     *'  The  world  cannot  exist 

''There are  many  more  vital  points  of  contact  between  without  males  and  females,  but  blessed  is  he  whose  chil- 

(he  New  Test,  and  the  Talmud  than  divines  yet  seem  dren  are  sons ;  woe  to  him  whose  chihiren  are  daugh- 

fully  to  realize,  for  such  terms  as  *  redemption,' '  baptism,'  ters."     We  also  remember  the  teaching  of  the  Talmud- 

^  grace,' <  faith,'  *  salvation,'  'regeneration,'  'Son  of  man,'  ical  sages,  that  a  man  may  consider  his  wife  like  a  piece 

*  'Son  of  God,'  *  kingdom  of  heaven,'  were  not,  as  we  are  of  butcher's  meat.    We  also  remember  that  in  the  mom- 

^pt  to  think,  inventetl  by  Christianity,  but  were  house-  ing  prayer  the  husband  thanks  God  "  that  he  hath  not 

holdwordsof  Talmudical  Judaism,  to  which  Christiani-  made  him  a  woman."     As  to  the  precept  which  the 

^^'S<^^s  a  higher  and  purer  meaning."    It  requires,  how-  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  quotes  as  one  of  the 

^^er,a  very  slender  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  to  en-  moral  sayings  of  the  Talmud,  we  must  believe  him  on 

able  any  one  to  reply  to  this  statement  that  many  of  his  word,  or  search  over  the  2947  pages  of  that  stu- 

the^  terms  were  familiar  to  the  Jews  long  before  the  {)endous  work,  since  the  writer  has  thought  proper  to 

Ftlmud  was  in  existence,  for  they  are  found  in  the  Old  conceal  the  treatise  and  the  page  of  the  Talmud  from 

f^t.    And  not  only  so,  but  the  New  Test,  itself  is  a  which  he  has  translated  the  above  sentence.     We  are 

much  oMer  book  than  the  Talmud.    Our  author  tells  us  inclined  to  believe  that  the  reviewer  had  the  following 

that  the  Mishna  waa  compiled  about  A.D.  200.     The  passage  (Tr.  Sanhedrin,  fol.76,coL  2)  before  him :  "  Rabbi 

(rraiara  is  of  still  later  date.     It  seems  strange,  indeed,  Judah  has  said  that  Kab  has  said,  Ue  who  marries  his 

that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  learned  author  that  it  is  im-  daughter  to  an  old  man,  and  he  who  gives  a  wife  to  his 

P'^BBible  to  suppose  that  the  New  Test,  had  no  influence  son  when  too  young,  and  he  who  retunis  to  the  Goi 

upon  the  rabbins,  who  rejected  its  authority.    Unques-  (Gentile)  the  things  the  Gentile  has  lost,  concerning 

tiunaUy  the  reasonings  of  Paul  and  the  writings  of  the  him  the  Scripture  says, '  In  order  to  add  drunkenness 

other  apostles  greatly  affected  the  whole  tone  of  thought  to  thirst,  the  Loni  will  not  forgive  him'  (Deut,  xxix,  18, 

*^  manner  of  expression  which  prevailed  among  those  19).     They  replied,  He  who  loves  his  wife  like  himself, 

who,  nevertheless,  refused  to  acknowledge  their  own  and  he  who  honors  her  more  than  himself,  and  he  who 

Mesoah.  This  is  a  common  mistake  among  even  learn-  directs  his  sons  and  daughters  in  the  right  way,  and 

^  ^^^   Because  some  parts  of  the  Talmud  are  uniques-  gives  them  into  marriage  at  the  proper  ages,  concerning 

tuHoably  very  ancient,  they  speak  of  M^  whult  as  a  work  him  the  Scripture  sayw,  *  And  thou  shalt  know  that  thy 

of  very  great  antiquity.    They  cannot  altogether  divest  tabernacle  shall  be  in  pence;  and  thou  shalt  vi^it  thy 

themielvesof  the  fabulous  notion  that  God  gave  the  oral  habitation,  and  shalt  not  sin'  (Job  v,  24)."     This,  how- 

^<  well  aa  the  written  law  to  Moses  himself.    Thus  they  ever,  is  not  a  command,  but  optional  according  to  the 

habttaaUy  claim  for  the  Talmud,  as  to  antiquity,  a  de-  Talmud  and  the  following,  as  given  in  Tr.  Yehamoth, 

^^  of  respect  to  which  it  is  by  no  means  entitled.  foL  62,  coL  2 ; 

^  roost  serious  error,  however,  and  that  against  ..„^._.„      ^             .^.^         ,x.„     ,.  ,  ^  ^ 

which «A wint^  «i»^»  <i:^:n/.»i.r  ^wr.^^^  ;<>  ♦!.;-     vp«  -..^  "Rabbi  Tanchnma  said  that  rabbi  Hanilai  hnd  sad, 

Mrv.?«Tl"^^^  distmctly  protest,  is  this.    We  are  ^        ^„„  ^^^^^  i^  yiMXumi  a  wife  i8  without  joy.  without 

win  mat  "the  Pentateuch  remains  m  all  cases  the  back-  blc84*ing,  without  coodiiegs.    Without  joy  becau!»e  it  Is 

^oundand  latent  source  of  the  Mishna"  (p.  17).     And  written,  *Thou  Khiilt  rejoice,  thou  and  thine  household' 

*«in, "Either  the  scriptural  verse  forms  the  terminus  L^T:;l!;,!S\,;!.'\'!,"!;i:?/;\^^^^^^^ 

/I  AiiA  ^41.    .        .            »                »    .      .  L       .  he  may  canse  the  bleii8iii(r  to  rej*t  in  thine  houKe  (Ezek. 

«  ?«>,orthe  terminus  ad  quern.     It  is  either  the  start-  xliv,  W) ;  without  gooduees.  for  It  is  written,  'It  is  not 

"^'Pout  for  a  discussion  which  ends  in  the  production  ?ood  that  the  man  nhould  oe  nloue/    In  the  west  they 

*>f  some  new  enactment,  or  one  never  before  investi-  «^^  ^»^»^  ^»J«  »"""  ^'^**,,'»  'JiA|»"°\a  ^.^^^  *»«'*«  without  a 

irat«H  u  ».     J  u    t_  A    ^..L     J*  •                   u               .  law  and  without  a  wall.    ^%ithotit  a  law,  for  it  is  written 

bwu  traced  back  to  the  divme  source  by  an  out-  ^jg  not  my  help  in  me?  and  is  wisdom  driven  quite  from 

^"«  hint,'  however  insignificant"  (p.  19).    Now,  al-  me?' (Job  vl,  13);  without  a  wnll,  because  it  Is  written  'A 

'n<>ogh  this  is  literally  true  as  to  many  of  the  civil  laws  woman  shall  compass  a  man'  (Jer.  xxxi,  22).    Rabha,  the 

conLainA.1 :..  ..u^  n     *  *^  ^u  •*  •    u                                     ..  «"»  of  Olah,  Hiiy»»,  also  without  peace,  as  It  Is  writlcu, 

«^ed  m  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  by  no  means  a  correct  .  ^nd  thou  shaft  know  that  thy  tabernacle  shall  be  ill 

"^Fttentation  of  the  actual  state  of  the  case  as  to  the  peace,  aud  shall  vibit  thy  habitation,  and  shall  not  sin.' 

^^"9^  priticipUs  which  form  the  substance  and  the  •  •  •  He  who  loves  his  wife  like  himself,  and  he  who  hon- 

fuUDfi*^..     *  lu     I            r  •»»             Tr  .u                    i.  ""^  her  mote  than  himself,  aud  he  who  directs  his  sons 

""•aoon  of  the  laws  of  Moses.     If  those  men  who  a„d  his  daughters  in  the  riRht  way,  and  pives  them  into 

*^^  the  Talmud  really  understood  and  followed  out  marriace  at  the  proper  ages,  conceruini;  him  the  Scripture 

the teai'liinflp  «f  -Mf^m^^  m»\^^  A^  ♦!»«„  .im^af  an*:«>i.r ;«  says,  'And  thon  shalt  know  that  thy  tjibemacle  shall  be 

«jchmg  of  Moses,  why  do  they  almost  entirely  ig-  i„y„ce,  and  thou  shalt  visit  thy  habitation,  and  shalt  not 

1^  the  teaching  of  the  other  propheu?     It  is  aston-  sin.'" 

**"Jog  to  see  how  very  little  mention  is  made  in  the  ,,,         ^       *    ^u*  i   .u  *  *u             xt.                     r 

JeniMU..  T  1      J      /•    *v    noni              r  .^u    t>  1  "^  vcuture  to  think  that  these  are  the  passages  of 

k^.    "i""/'"^*"'**^^^^'*'!^/!^^  the  Talmud  which  the  reviewer  has  picked  mT   We 

""^n  lalmod  of  a  great  part  of  the  Old  Test. ;  and  a  ^^gj^  however,  be  allowed  to  observe  that  it  is  not  the 

v^'m  i)f  the  book  called  pMK  n*l>in   ^60,  com-  imperative, "  Love  your  wife,"  but  the  participle  with 
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the  article,  "  He  who  loves."     It  will  be  seen  that  we 
have  not  translated  the  whole  paragraph ;  ire  dare  not. 
We  will  leave  that  to  the  reviewer  and  his  admirers,  for  i 
what  we  have  left  out,  an<l  much  of  t  he  following,  belongs  | 
to  the  deliled  and  defiling  portions  of  the  work,  in  which 
the  Talmud  is  so  rich.     From  another  such  foul  page 
{Sanheiii-iny  foL  22,  col.  1)  the  reviewer  has  eopie<l,  *'  He  " 
who  forsakes  the  love  of  his  youth,  (lod's  altar  weeps  for  i 
him.'*     "  He  who  sees  his  wife  die  before  him  has,  as  ' 
it  were,  been  present  at  the  destruction  of  the  sanctuary 
itself.     Around  him  the  world  grows  dark."     I'he  sen- 
tences are  badly  rendered ;  and,  even  if  they  were  not, 
seeing  in  what  connection  they  stand  and  through  what 
a  quagmire  the  reviewer  was  obliged  to  wade  to  fish 
them  out,  they  lire  worthless.    Another  such  moral  say- 
ing runs  thus:  "When  the  thief  has  no  opiK)rtunity  for 
stealing,  he  considers  himself  an  honest  man."    Who  of 
the  Talmudical  sages  has  said  thi:j?     The  Talmud  re- 
lates that  when  Abishag  the  Shunammite  was  brought  to 
king  David  she  said  to  him,  "Marr\'  me;"  the  king  re- 
plied, "  It  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  marry  you."     As  a 
reproach  to  the  king,  the  Talmud  makes  the  Shunammite 
say,  I3"«p3  X^brS  rE3   KSaab   rr^ion   (Sankedrvi, 

ibid.),  which  the  reviewer  translated  as  al>ove.  After 
all,  it  would  be  strange,  indee<l,  if  we  could  not  gather 
from  a  work  of  2m7  {)ages  some  g<Kxl  sayings  and 
sentences.  But,  unless  the  whole  work  be  translated,  it 
will  never  be  known  what  the  Talmud  reallv  is.     For 

m 

instance,  in  one  of  the  treatises  of  the  Talmud  called 
CludUih  we  find,  alm(»st  verbatim,  what  our  I^)rd  says 
in  Matt,  v,  28;  and  yet  that  |)ortion  of  the  Talmud  is 
written  in  language  so  obscene  and  immoral  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  meet  its  inpial  among  the  most  li- 
centious publications  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  We 
challenge  any  ^thnirer  of  the  Talmud  to  translate  the 
treatise  and  publish  it,  and  then  every  one  will  be  able 
to  give  the  right  reply  to  the  query  so  often  raised  by 
(be  reviewer, "  What  is  the  Talmud'?" 
The  article  in  question  thus  concludes : 

**When  tho  masters  of  the  law  entered  and  left  the 
flcndemy,  they  used  to  offer  up  a  ^hort  but  fervent  prayer ; 
a  prayer  of  thanks  that  they  had  been  able  to  carry  out 
their 'task  thus  far,  and  a  prayer,  flirt  her,  that  no  evil 
mi):ht  arise  at  their  hands,  that  they  might  not  have  fall- 
en into  error,  that  they  might  not  declare  pure  that  which 
was  impure,  and  impure  that  which  was  pure"  (p.  68). 

Against  this  we  offset  the  following: 

"The  wii»e  men  have  informed  us  that  when  the  teach- 
er entered  the  houi^e  of  learning,  he  said,  'Msy  it  please 
thee,  O  Lord  my  G(k1,  that  I  may  not  be  the  cause  of  nuy 
offence,  nor  err  in  anything  as  regards  the  Haiakah^  that 
my  companions  may  rejoice  over  me,  and  that  I  may  not 
say  of  things  unclean  they  are  clean,  and  things  clean  that 
they  are  nnclean,  and  that  my  companions  may  not  err 
in  anything  as  regards  the  Jfalakah,  and  that  I  may  re- 
joice over  them.'  And  when  the  teacher  left  the  house 
of  learning  he  said^  *I  thank  thee,  my  God,  that  thou  hast 
given  me  my  portion  among  thope  who  sit  in  the  hout>e 
of  learning  and  not  among  those  who  sit  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets.  For  I  rise  up  early,  and  they  rise  up  eariv : 
I  rise  np  early  to  occupy  myself  in  things  concernins;  the 
law,  they  rise  np  early  to  occupy  themselves  in  things 
which  are  nselens.  I  work  and  they  work :  I  work  and 
receive  a  reward,  they  work  and  receive  no  reward.  1 
run  and  they  rnn :  I  run  to  everlasting  life,  and  they  run 
to  the  pit  of  destruction.' " 

Is  not  this  prayer  like  that  of  the  Pharisee  in  the  gos- 
pel? (Luke  xviii,  11.) 

After  having  touched  upon  the  most  vital  points  of 
the  Talmud — which,  as  we  believe,  has  l)een  done  sine 
ira  et  ffmlio,  but  in  accordance  with  the  old  saying, 
AmiciM  PlntOyOmicuf  A  rutoteleSf  $ed  magis  arnica  Veri- 
tas— we  will  now  subjoin  some  of  the  opinions  on  the 
Talmud  by  difTerent  authors.  D'Israeli,  in  his  Genius 
ofJutUiism  (p.  88),  says : 

"The  Mi»<hna,  at  first  considered  as  the  perfection  of 
human  skill  and  industry,  at  leiiu;th  was  discovered  to  be 
a  vast,  indlcested  heap  of  contradictory  decisions.  It  was 
a  supplement  of  the  law  of  Moses  which  itself  required  a 
supplement.  Composed  in  curt,  nuconnected  sentences, 
such  as  would  occur  in  conversation,  designed  to  l>e  got 
by  rote  by  the  students  from  the  lips  of  their  oracles,  the 


whole  was  at  length  declared  to  be  not  even  intelligible, 
and  served  only  to  perplex  or  terrify  the  scrnpnlous  He- 
brew. Such  is  the  nature  of  trnditions  when  they  are 
fairly  hroucht  together  and  submitted  to  the  eye. 

"  The  Mishna  now  only  served  as  a  text  (the  law  of  Mo- 
ses being  slightly  regarded)  to  call  forth  interminable  ex- 
(H>sitions.  The  very  sons  of  the  founder  of  the  Mi^hlla 
Ket  the  example  by  preiendiu}^  that  they  understood  what 
their  father  meant.  The  work  once  be^n,  it  was  f<nind 
difUcult  t«)  get  rid  of  the  workmen.  The  sons  of  the 
*Uoly'  were  succeeded  by  a  long  line  of  other  rnlery  «»f 
their  divinity  schools,  under  the  title,  aptiv  descripiive. 
of  the  Anutraiin^  or  dictators.  Thest^  were* the  fonndem 
of  the  new  despotism  :  afterwards,  wanderers  in  the  laby- 
rinth they  had  themselves  constructed.  n)ved  the  Sebur'a- 
l7w,  or  opinifmistH^  no  longer  dictating,  ont  Inferrlnir.  opin- 
ioiit<  by  keen  t(|>eculations.  As  in  the  decline  or  empiie 
mere  florid  titles  delight,  rose  the  Geomrn,  or  sublimr  do*-- 
tors,  till  at  length,  in  the  diHN>lution  of  this  dynsf^tv  <if 
theolocians,  they  sank  into  the  familiar,  titular* honoV  f»r 
Jiabbi,  or  master. 

"The  Jews  had  Incnrred  the  solemn  reproach  In  the 
days  of  .Jesus  c»f  having  annihilated  the  wt>rd  of  Ood  by 
the  load  of  their  traih'tionn.  The  calandly  became  mor'e 
fearful  when,  two  ccntnricH  after,  they  received  the  fatal 
gift  of  their  collected  traditiims,  called  J/t«Ayi(i,  and  still 
more  fatal  when,  in  the  lapse  of  three  subsequent  centu- 
ries, the  ep«»ch  of  the  final  compilation,  was  produced  the 
commentary  graced  with  the  title  of  the  iienuntL,  *  com- 
pleteness,'or  'perfection.'  It  was  imagined  that  the  hu- 
man intellect  had  here  touched  its  n^eridian.  The  na- 
tional mind  was  completely  rabbinized.  It  became  uni- 
form, stable,  and  peculiar. 

'*The  Talmud,  or  the  Doctrinal,  as  the  whole  is  called, 
was  the  work  of  nearly  five  hundred  years.  Here,  then, 
we  find  a  prodigious  mass  of  contradictory  opinions,  an 
infinite  number  of  casuistical  cases,  a  logic  of  scholaptie 
tbe4»logy,  some  recondite  wisdom,  and  much  rambling  do- 
tai:e:  many  puerile  tales  and  Oriental  fancies;  ethics  and 
sophisms,  reastmin^n*  and  unreasonincs,  subtle  solutions, 
and  maxims,  and  riddles;  nothing  in  human  life  seerox 
to  have  happened  which  these  doctors  have  not  perplex- 
ed or  provided  against,  f«>r  their  ob>ervati(ms  are  vi*  im- 
nnte  as  Swift  exhan>>ted  in  his  Direetitms  to  Srrrantit. 
The  children  of  Inrael,  always  children,  were  deli};bted 
as  their  Talmud  increat^d  its 'volume  and  their  hardships. 
The  Gemara  was  a  kind  of  a  third  law  to  elucidate  the 
Mishna,  which  was  a  »:econd  law,  and  which  had  thrown 
the  fii-st  law,  the  law  of  Moces,  into  obscurity." 

Dr.  Isaac  Da  (>)sta,  in  his  Israel  and  the  Gentiles 
(N.  Y.  1855,  p.  116),  says: 

**The  Talmud  is  a  most  curious  monument,  raised  with 
astonishing  labor,  vet  made  up  of  puerilities.     Like  the 

ftresent  position  of  the  Jew,  away  from  his  conntry,  f.ir 
rom  his  Messiah,  and  in  disobedience  to  his  God,  the 
Talmud  itself  is  a  chaos  in  which  the  most  oppohite  ele- 
ments are  found  in  juxtaposition.  It  is  a  b(M)k  which 
seems  in  some  parts  entirely  devoid  of  common-sense,  and 
in  others  fllled  with  deep  meaning,  abounding  with  ab- 
surd subtleties  and  legal  Jinense^  full  of  f«)olish  tales  and 
wild  imaf^inations;  but  also  containing  aphorisms  and 
parables  which,  except  in  their  lack  of  the  simple  and 
sublime  character  of  the  Holy  Writ,  resemble  in  a  dein^ee 
the  parables  and  sentences  of  the  New  Te»t.  The  Tal- 
mud is  an  immense  heap  of  rubbish,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a  few  bri<;ht  pearls  of  Eastern  wisdom  are  to  be 
found.  No  book  has  ever  expressed  more  faithfully  the 
spirit  of  its  authors.  This  we  notice  the  more  when  com- 
paring the  Talmud  with  the  Bible- the  Bible,  that  Bt^ik 
of  books,  given  fo,  and  by  means  of,  the  Israel  of  God ; 
the  Talmud,  the  book  composed  by  Israel  trithout  iheir 
G«)d,  in  the  time  of  their  aispersion,  their  misery,  and 
their  degeneracy." 

Dr.  Milman,  in  his  History  of  the  Jeics  (iii,  13),  says: 

"  The  reader.at  each  successive  extract  from  this  extraor- 
dinary compilation  (i.  e.  the  Talmud),  hesitates  whether 
to  admire  the  vein  of  prtifound  allegorical  inith  and  the 
pleasing  moral  apolourue,  to  Hinile  at  the  monstrous  ex- 
travagance, or  to  shunder  at  the  daring  blasphemy.  The 
influence  of  the  Talmud  on  European  snperstitionis  opin- 
ions, and  even  literature  remains  to  be  traced.  To  the 
Jew  the  Talmud  became  the  magic  circle  within  which 


the  national  mind  patiently  labored  for  sees  in  perform- 
ing the  bidding  of  the  ancient  and  mightv  enchanters 
who  drew  the  sacred  line  beyond  whi^  it  might  not 
venture  to  pa^s.'' 

Mr.  Farrar,  in  his  Lije  oj' Christ  (ii, 485),  says: 

"Anything  more  utterly  unhistorical  than  the  Talmud 
cannot  be  conceived.  It  is  probable  that  no  human  writ- 
ings ever  confounded  names,  dates,  and  facts  with  a  more 
absolute  indifference.  The  genius  of  the  Jews  is  the  re- 
verse of  what,  in  thcfe  days,  we  should  call  historical. .  .  . 
Some  excellent  maxims— even  some  close  parallels  to  the 
utterances  of  Christ-  may  l>e  quoted,  of  course,  from  the 
Talmud,  where  they  lie  imbedded  like  pearls  in  *a  sea'  of 
obscurity  and  mud.    It  seems  to  me  indispensable — and  ft. 
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4.  D'^Kbs,  KUayim,  or  mixturetf  treats,  in  nine  chapters, 
of  the  prohibited  niins^liug  of  frnit  and  grain  crops  on  the 
«ame  field,  etc.,  viz-  a.  D'^isnn,  which  kiuds  of  fruits,  trees, 
and  animals  are  Kilayini,  and  how  to  graft  and  plant  (9 
sections).  6.  riKO  73,  what  to  do  when  two  kinds  of  seed 
are  mixed,  or  in  case  of  sowing  another  kind  on  a  field  al- 
ready sown,  or  in  case  of  making  beds  of  different  corn  in 
one  field  (U  sections),  e.  H^H*^?,  of  beds,  their  divinion ;  of 
oibbage  and  its  distance  (7  sections),  d  and  e.  D"t3  aud 
nn"ip,  of  Tineyards  and  their  Kilayim  (9  and  8  sec- 
ti<ius).  /.  iriT'^K,  of  the  rights  of  a  vine  raised  on  an  espal- 
ier (9  sections),  g.  '^'^'Illiart,  of  the  layering  of  vines,  spread- 
ing of  vines,  etc.  (8  sections),  h.  *^K73,  in  how  far  Kilayim 
4ire  forbidden  among  animals,  in  yoking  together  as  well 
-as  in  copulating,  and  what  to  do  with  bastards  aud  some 
other  animals  (6  sections),  t.  *^1DK  y^H,  of  Kilayim  in 
garments,  especially  of  the  mixture  of  wool  and  fiax ;  of 
clothing-merchants  and  tailors ;  of  felt  aud  woven  letters, 
'etc.  (10  sections). 

ft.  1^*^:9*^31!?,  Shebiith^  or  the  Sabbatical  year^  in  ten  chap- 
ters: a.  •jb'^Kn  nniaa  •j'^t'Tin  •^no'^K  nr,  of  fields  with 

■trees,  and  how  long  they  may  be  cultivated  in  the  sixth 
year  (8  sections),  b.  "jabn  nnttJS  'h  K  3?,  of  open  fields, 
■and  what  may  be  done  in  them  till  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  year  (10  sections),  e,  'j'^K'^Xia  TO'^Ka,  of  ma- 
nuring the  field :  of  breaking  stones  and  pulling  down  walls 
KIO  sections),  d.  naitOKia,  of  cutting  and  pruning  trees ; 
from  what  time  on  it  is  permitted  to  eat  of  the  fruiu  of 
ihe  seventh  year  which  have  grown  by  themselves  (10 
«ections).  e.  TTMS)  ni33,  concerning  the  white  fig  and 
rummer-onions;  which  farm  utensils  cannot  be  sold  and 
lent  (9  sections).  /.  niX'IX  lOlbttJ,  of  the  diflerence  of 
o Ml n tries  concerning  the  seventh  year,  and  what  fruits 
cannot  be  taken  outside  of  the  country  (6  sections),  g, 
'■^"IS  pba,  what  things  are  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
seventh  year  (7  sections),  h.  bnna  ibs,  what  use  may  be 
made  of  ft-nits  which  have  grown  by  themselves;  what 
must  be  observed  at  their  sale  and  the  proceeds  thereof; 
how  they  are  to  be  gathered  ^11  sections),  i.  DJl'^firt,  of 
the  fruits  which  may  be  bought,  and  of  storing  away  the 
.preserved  fruits  (9  sections),  j.  H'^J'^aO,  of  the  remit- 
iance  of  debts  (9  sections). 

6.  m^'^in,  Terumoth^  or  oblations^  relates,  in  eleven 
chapters,  to  the  heave-oflTering:  a.  ni3iQn,  what  persons 
can  give  the  Terumoth,  aud  of  which  fruits ;  and  of  giving 
the  Terumoth  not  according  to  number,  measure,  and 
-weight  (10  sections),  b.  'j'^ttTin  1*^X,  the  Tenimoth  can- 
not be  given  from  the  pure  for  the  impure;  of  distinguish- 
ing whether  something  was  done  purposely  or  by  mistake; 
and  that  one  kind  of  fruit  can  supply  the  Terumoth  of  an- 
other (6  sections),  c.  D*nm,  in  which  cases  the  Terumoth 
must  be  given  a  second  time ;  how  to  determine  the  Teru- 
mnh ;  of  the  Terumnh  of  a  Qentile  (9  sections),  d  aud  e. 
t1fc<0  and  ia*^"lB^rt,  of  the  quantity  of  the  large  Terumah; 
in  which  cases  common  fruit  becomes  not  mednmma  (i.  e. 
is  to  be  given  entirely  as  Terumnh),  in  spile  of  having  been 
mixed  with  Tcnnnah  (13  and  9  sectionn).  /.  bsifc^H,  of 
the  restitution  of  the  Terumah,  when  a  person  has  eaten 
thereof  by  mistake  (5  sections),  g.  b21fc<rt,  when  a  per- 
son eats  thereof  with  intention  (7  sections),  h.  rtl25''Xn, 
of  the  care  that  a  Terumah  get  neither  unclean  nor  poi- 
soned (12  sections),  i.  SJTlTn,  what  is  to  be  done  in  case 
Terumah  has  been  sown  (7  sections).  ;.  b^a,  how  com- 
TOon  fruits  by  the  mere  taste  can  become  Terumah  fniit 
(12  sections),    k.  'j'^ams  1*^K,  how  the  oil  of  a  Terumah 

cannot  be  burned,  when  the  priest  cannot  enjoy  its  light 
(10  sections). 

7.  n''.11I3r?3,  Maa«eroth,  or  1Hhe$,  due  to  the  Levites,  in 
Hve  chapters:  a.  11CK  b?  3,  of  the  kinds  of  fni  its  subject 
to  tithes,  and  from  what  time  on  they  are  due  (8  sections). 
b.  '1315  rr^rt,  of  exceptions  (8  sections),    e.  T^2513n, 

where  fruits  become  tithable  (10  sections),  cf.  CSI-n,  of 
preserving,  picking  out,  and  other  cases  exempted  from 
tithes  (6  sections),  e.  1pl3?n,  of  removing  of  plants;  of 
buying  and  selling ;  of  wine  and  seed  that  cannot  be  tithed 
<8  sections). 


8.  ^V9^  *11&9t3,  Maaser  shenU  or  second  Hthe,  which  the 
Levites  had  to  pay  out  of  their  tenth  to  the  priests,  in  five 
chaptei-s:  a.  *^a^  *1i:9973,  that  this  tenth  cannot  be  dis- 
posed of  in  any  way  (7  sections),  b.  in'^3  '^3^3  "lOy^. 
only  things  necessary  for  eating,  drinking,  and  anointing 
can  be  bought  for  the  money  ofthe  tenth ;  what  to  do  when 
tenth-money  aud  common  money  are  mixed  together,  or 
when  tenth-money  must  be  exchanged  (10  sections),  c. 
^'OH'^  fc<5,  fruits  ofthe  second  tenth,  when  once  in  Jerusa- 
lem, cannot  be  taken  out  again  (18  sections),  d.  ■]''b"!«n. 
what  must  be  observed  at  the  price  of  the  tenth,  and  how 
money  and  that  which  is  found  must  be  regarded  (12  sec- 
tions), e.  '^ya'l  013,  of  a  vineyard  in  its  fourth  year, 
the  fruits  of  which  are  equally  regarded  as  the  fruits  ofthe 
second  tenth ;  and  how  the  biur^  or  taking-away  of  the 
tenth,  is  performed  in  a  solemn  manner  according  to 
Dent,  xxvi,  18  sq.  (16  sections). 

9.  nbn,  Chdllah^  or  doughy  refers  to  the  cake  which  the 
women  were  required  to  bring  of  kneaded  .dough  to  the 
priest,  in  four  chapters:  a.  D'^13*1  HT^n,  which  fruiU 
are  subject  to  Challah  (9  sections),  b  and  c.  ni*i*^D  and 
')'^73*^K,  of  special  cases  which  need  a  more  precise  defi- 
nition concerning  Challah,  and  ofthe  quantity  of  meal  and 
Ite  Challah  (8  and  10  sections),  d.  d''03  '^MS,  of  count- 
ing together  of  different  fruits,  and  the  different  rights  of 
countries  concerning  Challah  (11  sections). 

10.  nbir,  Orlah,  Wi,  foreskin,  of  the  forbidden  firnlts  of 
the  trees  in  Palestine  during  the  first  three  years  of  their 
growth,  in  three  chapters :  a,  ^tdian,  which  trees  are  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  Orlah  and  which  not  (9  sections),  b. 
rt13l*irn,  what  to  do  in  case  of  fruits  of  Orlah  or  Kilayim 
being  mixed  with  other  fruits ;  ofthe  law  concerning  leav- 
en, spices,  and  meat :  what  to  do  in  case  of  holy  and  un- 
holy, or  Chollin,  having  been  mixed  up  (17  sections),  c 
1!l3,  how  the  same  law  also  concerns  colors  for  dyeing  pur- 
poses, and  the  fire  used  for  cooking ;  and  what  is  to  be  ob- 
served concerning  the  difference  of  countries  (9  sections). 

11.  D*^T!33,  Bikkufim,  or  first-fruiU,  in  four  chapters: 

a.  y^^'O^Q  l!?*^,  who  is  not  entitled  to  offer  the  first-fruits, 
or  who  can  offer  them  without  observing  the  formula  pre- 
scribed (Deut.  xxvi,  8) ;  of  what  and  when  they  are  to  be 
offered  or  repaid  (11  sections),  b.  D*^*1133rt1  n^Sl^im, 
of  the  difference  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Terumah  and  the 
second  tenth,  especially  of  the  pomegranate  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles;  of  blood  of  men  and  of  the  animal  roi 
(probably  a  bastard  of  buck  and  roe),  which  must  be 
distinguished  from  all  animals  (11  sections),  c.  *72[*^3 
1'^;2J*s*nB13,  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  bringing 
the  first-fruits  to  Jerusalem,  and  their  rights  (12  sections). 
d.  013*^ai"1*13i<,  of  the  hermaphrodite  (6  sections).  (This 
chapter  is  Boraltha,  or  addition  to  the  second  chapter,  and 
is  wanting  where  o^Hy  the  Mishna  is  printed.) 

II.  nriia  *nO,  Sedrr  Mdid  (Festive  Solemnity). 

This  Seder ,  one  of  the  most  interesting,  consists  of 
twelve  tractates : 

12.  n3^,  Shabbath^  containing  twenty -four  chapters, 
treats  of  the  laws  rcUiting  to  the  Sabbath,  with  respect 
to  lights  and  oil  used  on  that  day,  ovens  in  which  arti- 
cles of  food  were  warmed  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  dress 
of  men  and  women  used  on  the  same  day.  It  also  enu- 
merates thirty-nine  kinds  of  work,  by  each  of  which,  sep- 
arately, the  guilt  of  Sabbath-breaking  may  be  incurred, 
viz. :  1,  to  sow ;  2,  to  plough  ;  3,  to  mow ;  4,  to  gather  into 
sheaves ;  5,  to  thresh  ;  6,  to  winnow ;  7,  to  sort  com ;  8,  to 
grind :  9,  to  sieve;  10,  to  knead ;  11,  to  bake;  12,  to  shear 
wool ;  13,  to  wash  wool ;  14,  to  card ;  16,  to  dye ;  16,  to  spin ; 
17,  to  warp;  18,  to  shoot  two  threads;  19,  to  weave  two 
threads;  20,  to  cut  and  tie  two  threads;  21,  to  tie;  22,  to 
unite;  23,  to  sew  two  stitches;  24,  to  tear  two  threads 
with  intent  to  sew ;  26,  to  catch  game ;  86,  to  slaughter ; 
27,  to  skin ;  28,  to  salt  a  hide ;  29,  to  singe ;  80,  to  tan ;  31, 
to  cut  up  a  skin  ;  32,  to  write  two  letters ;  83,  to  erase  two 
letters  with  intent  to  write :  34,  to  build ;  80,  to  demolish ; 
36,  to  extinguish  fire ;  37,  to  kindle  fire :  88,  to  strike  with 
a  hammer ;  39,  to  carry  out  of  one  property  into  another. 
It  treats  of  the  differences  between  the  schools  of  Hillel 
and  Shammai,  etc.,  viz.  a.  n31Z?rT  n*1H'^2C\  of  removals 
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U.  nila3i.  YthamatK.  enlera   Into  (he    mInnlHt  de- 
lalle  ■*  to  Ibe  peculiar  JewlBh  precept  of  yiVblnm,  ■ 
nbllgalloii  of  marrying  tho  chlldie-  -'-" '  -  "-- 


vlth  tt 


e  dlag 


eperfon 


•Ihrr. 


fcrredtoln  Ibe  book  ofTlnlh,  It  contalna  aliieen  cbap- 
lens  In  1S3  KCllima,  a.  The  opening  aectlon  ..f  ihla 
Ireatlae  will  give  a  good  Idea  of  tbe  anliject  treated  Ibere. 
"Fifteen  women  tree  their  riiiil  wlies  and  their  rl»»l'e 
rlvala  from  the  cbBlllffth  and  ylbbbm  ad  InflnStmn,  lii. 
iTotber'a  wife  being  tbe  daughter 


like  the  lilth  of  Ab 

or  like  tbe  Day 

of  Alone 

eut,  h 

eanae  In  lliem  the  danghtor.  of  Jem 

melind 

Uhl 

uhanied  of  hor  p< 

verty.     All  the«e 

garmeulB 

baptized.    And  the 

daUEbteraof  Jernaalem  pro 

lenad 

and  danced  In  the 

vineyards.    And 

»h«t  did  they  n 

'Limkbere,yoong 

ool  for  l*nnty.  UK,k 

torftmlly.'    'Fa 

otladecelfbLa 

a  woman  that  fe 

-cth  the 

.ord,  a 

aboil  be  praised ;'  a 

adltlaaald.'OlY 

berofth 

her  hand-,  and  lei  b 

begat 

of  a 


hie  1 


-liilng  brother),  i 


ier-ln-la<r,  m    ' 
uf  hl>  father-in-l 


daughteia  of  ZIon,  and  behold  king  Solomon  with  the 
crowu  wherewith  hie  mother  crowned  him  in  the  day  oC 
hla  oipooiialB,  and  In  the  day  of  the  gladueeB  of  his  heart* '  ■ 

SI.  nbiao,  JMrinllaA.ortheralloftbe  hookorBsIber,  \n 
Ihnr  cbaplera:  a.  nb^as,  of  thedays  on  which  the  Hegil- 

tloii  or  thl-Mlabnalfol.T,  col. i).  tells  H«  that  tbe  JewB  art 
directed  to  get  so  drunk  on  tho  Feast  of  Purim  that  they 
caunoldlKcni  the  difference  between  ■■Bleeeed  be  Mordi 


curbed  be  Han 


_ _ ■    Onthem...,  „ 

«r»  d  rabbi  Zlra  made  their  Pnrini  enterlalnmenl  together. 

TV-hen  Rnbba  got  drunk,  be  nroee  and  killed  rabbi  Zlr*. 
Oti  the  ft>llu«lng  day  he  prnypd  tar  mercy,  and  tewored 
tK.  Im  to  lite.  The  following  year  Rabba  proposed  to  him 
s^galn  to  make  their  IMirlm  eutcrlaiiimenl  together 


■UlrM 


happen  erery  d 


Xllpn,  how  to  read  the  Mrglllah;  wbw  a 


only  be 


Bier,  his  motber-e  all 

of  hla  maternal  brother,  or  the  widow  of  a 
brotbflt  who  WBB  not  allTe  at  the  same  time  with  him. 
daaghler^n-law.  All  theae  free  Iheir  rival  wives 
<lr  rival's  rivals  rrora  the  challtOh  and  ylbbBm. 
ever,  any  uf  these  bad  died,  or  refhsed  her  con- 
'  had  be«n  divorced,  or  la  nnlll  for  procreation, 
vals  may  be  married  by  ylbhAm ;  yet  refuFal  of 
or  nulllneM  Ito  procreate)  cannot  be  applied  In 
respect  to  hl«  mother-lu-law,  or  tbe  mother  of  bis  fnther- 
lu-law."  This  MIshna  Is  called  D^OJ  niOS  Cm  (< 
sectlonB),  b.  PICK  13=.  of  cases  where  a  brother  waa 
bom  after  tbe  married  hruther'a  death  i  of  case*  where  a 
broilier  1b  to  he  rreed  either  according  to  the  command  or 
ror  the  sDCrednesa  or  the  person :  of  tbe  eqna)  right  of 
hrolbera  and  aona;  or  1>elrottalng  to  perMin*  who  cannot 
be  dlatlnguished  from  each  other:  orwivea  who  cannnl 
be  married  (in  scctiona).  r,  ynv.  nraitt,  of  hypothel- 
ic:il  ease",  e.  c.  when  brothers  msrrled  BlBle^^  elt  (1»  see. 
lions),  d.  ybinri,  ot  the  siBter-in.Uw  who  waa  found  lo 
be  pregnant ;  when  she  gets  the  heritage :  or  her  mnr. 

what  consiUn'tes  n  mamicr,  i'.  e.  an  Illegitimate  child; 
that  the  slater  of  Ibe  deceased  wife  may  be  married  (11 
sectloiiB).  e.  iSibol  131,  of  the  rights  of  a  marrlag* 
contract  and  divorce  («  aectlons).  /.  99  ttSFT,  whom  the 
hlgh'prlrsl  cannot  marry;   what  conMltnlea  ■  barren 
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wonum,  or  a  prostitote ;  of  the  datj  of  begetting  chfldreii 
(6  eeetion*).  g.  rTSQ^K,  who  \»  entitled,  under  these  cir- 
aunBtanccfi,  to  est  of  the  heuve-offering  or  not  (C  eectious). 
A.  b^jn,  of  one  that  is  wounded  in  the  sU>nets  aud  of  one 
that  has  his  priTj  member  cat  off;  of  the  Ammonites 
and  Moabiiee ;  of  the  hermaphrodite,  etc  (6  eectious). 
t.  •p^TTllTa  ttT,  of  women,  or  brothers-in-law,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  their  relationship,  can  neither  marry  nor  be  mar- 
ried, and  of  the  prohibited  degrees  (6  Motions),  i-  ri^sKn 
"{bnv,  of  fnlse  news  that  one  or  the  other  died ;  of  the 
ciroal  intercoar«»e  of  one  who  is  not  yet  marriageable  (tt 
sections).  *.  "pK^ia,  of  violated  women,  proselyi  ei«,  and 
interchanged  children  (7  sections).    <.  ni2C73n,  of  the 

M 

ceiemnnie*  of  the  chalitsAh  («  sections),  m.  D'^IT-IX  1233, 
ind  fk  0^n,of  the  refhsal  of  one  who  is  not  of  age  to 
mirry  n  man :  of  the  right  of  deaf  persons  (13  and  4  sec- 

tfoos).   o.  nsb  nr  nvvin,  and  p.  -jbrrr  r\^t<n 

rtb^a,  how  the  evidence  that  one  is  dead  receives  cre- 
dence, and  its  validity  an  to  the  right  of  the  wife  marry- 
lojT  *ip^° ;  '^^  ^^^  Levi  rate  (q.  v.)  (10  and  7  sections). 
Several  portions  of  this  treatise  are  so  offensive  to  all  feel- 
ing* of  delicacy  that  they  have  been  left  nntranslated  by 
tlie  English  translators,  and  are  either  printed  in  Hebrew 
or  represented  by  asterisks  alone. 

«».  naiP3,  KethtUtoth,  in  thirteen  chapters,  contains 

tlie  laws  relating  to  marriage  contracts:  a.  nblHS,  of 

•ndi  ai  are  regarded  as  vlrgin^  and  of  the  nam  promised 

1>7  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride  (10  sections),    h.  n;z?Kn, 

^vtietber  a  person  may  testify  of  himself,  and  of  the  creili- 

1>tllt7of  the  witnesses  (10  sections),    c.  Hlia^a  1PK,  of 

the  penalty  for  violating  a  vii^in  (9  sections),    d.  }119a, 

to  whom  the  fine  belongs;  of  the  rights  of  a  father  over 

bis  daughter :  of  a  husband  over  his  wife ;  what  the  hos- 

baud  owes  the  wife :  of  the  heritage  of  sons  and  daughters 

(1-  wctioos).  «.  *^t^y  CjM,  of  the  addition  to  the  kethub&h 

((wtbenm  stipalated  in  the  marriage  contract) ;  of  the 

dotict  belonging  to  the  wife ;  of  conjugal  duties ;  to  how 

nuch  a  wife  Is  entitled  for  her  living  (9  sections).   /. 

^i^X13,  what  the  wife  owes  to  her  husband,  aud  what 

^longs  to  him :  of  assigning  against  the  sum  which  the 

*^  has  brought  In,  aud  of  the  dowry  of  a  daughter  (7  sec. 

^<«»).  ff.  ^"^icn,  of  the  vows  of  a  woman,  and  of  the  de- 

fttU  which  cause  a  divorce  (10  sections),  k,  1709  W  nr  Xn, 

of  the  rights  of  the  husband  to  the  property  which  fell  to 

^(s  wife  daring  her  marriage,  and  vice  verta  (S  sections). 

^  ^SfT,  of  the  privileges  at  the  meeting  of  crediKirs,  uud 

before  whom  the  wife  has  to  swear  that  she  has  received 

nothlngofherkethubAh  (9  sections),  j.  "^ITa  nTl^J  "^la, 

^'^(ves  where  a  man  has  more  than  one  wife  (6  sections), 

*•  f^5"1T^)  naiabK,  of  the  rlghU  of  widows,  aud  of  the 

**^  of  the  kethnbuh  which  Is  invested  in  immovable 

P^Peny  («  sections).     L  HttiKn  PlX  KlBian,  of  the 

"rht  oft  dftoghter  of  a  former  husband,  and  of  the  right 

^^*  Widow  to  remain  in  her  htisband's  honse  (4  sections). 

*•  *^3'^"'l  •^30,  different  opinions  of  two  Judges  of  Jeru- 

**^^^ :  bow  a  wife  may  not  be  taken  from  one  place  to 

another:  of  the  privileges  In  living  in  the  land  of  Israel 

^"^  at  Jerusalem ;  as  to  the  money  In  which  the  kethn- 

^^  QiDtft  bepaid  (11  sections). 

^  0^*1^3,  Acdartm,  or  soiea,  in  eleven  chapters:   a. 

*^^3  Vs,  of  the  expressions  for  vows,  since  a  person  Is 

'^^^'ged  to  keep  them,  even  If  the  words  were  wrongly  and 

°*^  correctly  pronounced  (4  sections),    b.  I'^IPllTa  ibxn, 

'''.^^•t  words  do  not  constitute  a  vow ;  how  they  are  to  be 

^*liii«:Qiflhed  flrom  an  oath ;  what  restrictions  and  anihi- 

}^^Ue8  may  occur  (5  sections),    a.  C^nnS  HSn^K,  of 

^'^^r  Uodb  of  vows  which  are  regarded  as  void :  of  the 

^'^M  made  to  robbers,  publicans,  etc.  (11  sections),    d. 

■'"'^n  -pa  •}"«.  and  €.  nnSTU  'j'^Dnirn,  of  the  case 

"'^'eaiieraon  has  consented  to  derive  no  advantage  from 

*^<Hber  or  to  be  to  him  of  no  use,  and  hi iw  one  can  make 

f*^ii)g  prohibited  to  the  other  (8  and  0  sections).   /. 

'5i3an  ys  "nisn,  and  p.  pi'^n  its  -maaof  dif- 

^'VBt  kinds  of  eatablM,  In  case  th^  have  been  renounced, 
*^(ltttid9aectlons).  *.  "p*^  Da*lp,  concerning  the  time 


over  which  the  vow  extends  (7  sections),  i.  '1t5*^bx  '^3'1» 
of  divers  causes  for  which  a  vow  may  be  made  (i^  sections). 
j,  n*179,  who  has  the  right  of  making  the  vow  uf  u  wife 
or  daughter  void  (8  sections),  k.  0*^119  1PK1,  what 
vows  can  be  made  void  by  the  hunbuud  or  father,  aud 
what  in  case  of  ignorance  or  error  (12  sectiims). 

27.  H'^Ta,  Scuir^  lu  nine  chapterr*,  reloting  to  vows  of 
abtftinence:  a.  ni"l'^T3  ''■<"132  bs,  of  the  form  lu  which 
such  a  vow  can  be  made :  of  the  difference  of  Samson's 
vow  of  abstinence  from  others  (7  sections),  b.  ^3*i"in 
"^^19,  what  vows  are  binding  aud  what  not  (10  sections). 

c  'I^K'13  1T3,  of  the  time  of  shaving  {7  sections),    d.  ''10 

1QKT:3,  of  the  remission  and  removing  the  same  (7  sec- 
tions), e.  *^K'Q1S  n*^Il,  what  is  to  be  done  in  cases  of 
error  and  other  dubious  cases  (7  sections).  /.  nOPU 
'j*^*^1DK,  of  things  prohibited  to  a  Nazarlte  (11  sections). 

g.  h*\1^  ']T^^t  for  what  uncleanness  he  must  shave  him- 
self (4  sections),    h.  C'^'I'^Ta  *^3I!?,  of  some  doubtful  cases 

(2  flections),  i.  D139n,  of  the  power  which,  in  divers 
cases,  leads  to  the  supposititm  that  he  Is  unclean ;  wheth- 
er Samuel  was  a  Nazarlte  (6  sections). 

28.  MIS  ID,  Sotaht  or  the  erring  wcmanf  In  nine  chapters: 

a.  Hlp^T\t  what  constitutes  an  erring  woman ;  who  must 
drink  the  bitter  water :  how  she  Is  to  be  preseuted  in  pub- 
lic, etc  (9  sections),  b.  i<'^aT3  iT^n,  of  writing  the  curs-en, 
and  the  ceremonies  connected  with  it  (6  sections),  e.  n*^}l 
bl313,  of  the  offering  of  the  sotAh,  and  the  fate  of  the  wom- 
an found  guilty  (8  sections),  d.  nOTIS,  where  the  bitter 
water  is  not  to  be  used  (5  sections),  e.  D*^73niO  CW3, 
that  the  bitter  water  should  also  be  taken  by  the  adul- 
terer (5  sections).  /.  Ka'^pl2?  '^^,  of  the  required  testi- 
mony (4  sections),  g.  ^*^1VK3  IpK,  of  formulas  to  bo 
spoken  In  the  holy  tongue,  and  of  such  not  to  be  spoken 
In  that  tongue  (8  sections),  h,  nilZSIS,  of  the  address  of 
the  priest  anointed  as  king  (7  sections),  i.  nb!l9,  of  kill- 
ing the  heifer  for  expiation  of  an  uncertain  murder;  of 
different  things  which  have  been  abolished,  aud  what 
will  be  at  the  time  of  the  Messiah  (11  sections).  The  last 
sections  of  this  Mlshna  are  very  interesting  because  they 
foretell  the  signs  of  the  approaching  Messiah,  and  wind 
up  with  the  following  remarkable  words:  "Tn  the  time 
of  the  Messiah  the  people  will  be  Impudent  and  be  given 
to  drluUng:  public -houses  will  flourish  and  the  vine 
will  be  dear;  none  will  care  for  punishment,  and  the 
learned  will  be  driven  from  one  place  to  the  other,  and 
no  one  will  have  compassion  on  them;  the  wisdom  of 
the  scribes  will  be  stinking ;  fear  of  God  will  be  despised ; 
truth  will  be  oppressed,  and  the  wise  will  become  lei>B. 
The  young  men  will  shame  the  old,  the  old  will  rise 
against  the  young:  the  son  will  despise  the  father;  the 
daughter  will  rise  against  the  mother,  the  daughter-in- 
law  against  the  mottier-in-law,  and  a  man's  foes  shall  be 
they  of  his  own  household.  The  face  of  that  generntiou 
is  as  the  face  of  a  dog ;  the  sou  shall  not  reverence  the 
father !" 

29.  ')*^3,  Oittin^  or  divorce.  biUs^  in  nine  chapters,  treats 
of  divorce,  and  the  writing  given  to  the  wife  on  that  oc- 
casion: how  it  must  be  written,  etc:  a.  Oil  fc<'^Il-n,  of 
sending  a  divorce,  and  what  roust  be  obficrved  in  ense  the 
husband  sends  one  to  his  wife  (C  sections).  6.  I3!i  M*^aisn 
na*'*! -13,  when,  how,  and  on  what  it  must  be  written 
(7  sections),  e.  ^^  ?3,  that  it  mui»t  be  written  in  the 
name  of  the  wife  (S  sections),  d.  tti  HblttJn,  sundry 
enactmeuti*,  made  for  the  better  existence  of  the  world 
(9  sections),    e.  "pp'^Tan,  euactraents  for  the  sake  of 

peace  (9  sections).  /.  1131W1,  sundry  cases  <if  the  bill 
of  divorce  (7  sections),  g.  "Iinx^  *^^,  of  additional  con- 
ditions (9  sectit)ns).  K  U9  pTITn,  of  throwing  the  di- 
v«irce  bill,  its  different  effects;  what  cimstitutes  a  bald 
bill  of  divorce  (i.  e.  one  which  according  to  the  Mixhna 
has  more  folds  than  subscribing  witnesses)  (10  sections). 
1.  ^^i -H,  of  the  signature  of  witncMncs,  and  of  the  ciuif  e 
that  constitutes  a  divorce,  of  which  the  school  of  Shnm- 
mui  says,  "No  man  may  divorce  hl^  wife,  unlcps  he  fl'id 


tn  bur  icuidtlDDg  bchtTlor,  for  It  l> 
'BeciiiM  bt  funud  In  her  eoma  Qt 
iGhiwl  or  Hlllel  eija.  -Btcd  If  eli«  i 


wld,  U  It  hippsD  that  ibe  round  no  bvor  1 

80. 1'Vlip,  Kidiiahin,  or  bUnlhatt,  In  foar  ctiKplen 
Ti'^ipi  naetn,  or  the  dinerent  waji  Id  which 


!iitd  (Dent.  «lT,  1),  ■  Toid  (11  Mclloni).  /.  nTT>I)  -ISIcn,  for  whil  ■  p«wD 
tlesnntM;' but  the  mnalbegoodc  uf  Die  reuoirBd  eiieot different  pUcM  »nd 
■  RAklbaMit  "'•'*B'"<'fP»«l'>8«bruOKh{8»cUoD»).  (r.  101601.  of 
IbM  ahe   for  it  !■    '™=™''°([  ■»<:'"'''T '''>"'»»''ld«™  "d  of  other  tWngi  per- 


*.  l^Vmi  C,  o 

;lloin).    i.  rjaO  ^n,  of  the  dlvlelon  of  properij  (10 
)ii>).   >.  BIDE  UXfhallireqnlnd  In  order  to  mnko 
iirsct  le(t»l  {8  sections). 
l^mnjD,  SmAnlrtn,  or  coiirtt  t/juttia,  In  eleren 


)ereg*ln«hscUbertT;  orthedllfei 
of  pruf  ers  which  are  Incnmbent  npon  tbe  man  and  wl 

■ndDntaldeuftbelaiidofI>ru1(10iieFtlonB).    ».  IS-'KH  'chnpten:  a.  mjlQS  ^9^1,  af  the  dlffbrei 
e*ip?,  of  valid  and  Invilld  betrothals  (10  aeclluna).    c.  '  Irlbnnala  nt;  a,  it  leaal  three  peraona ;  fi,  the  i 
•nanb  ^alttn,  of  betrothala  made  under  certain  CI  ■■-'--'  ■— - 

lions :  of  children  of  different  marrlagei  (18  aecliuLsl 
VOrn^  mor,  of  the  different  kinda  of  famlllM  n 


lall  Sanhe- 


ina,  of  tbe 


own  or  unkuowu  11 

eage ;  riilei  accordlUB  to  which  m 

n  ought  not 

a  aeclnded  place  alone  wilh  wum- 

couu»l»  « 

to  tbe 

riDBup 

hoold  n 

t  fiillow,  on  account  of  the  ureal 

u 

lilies  they 

th 

u^  phy 

Iclaiia  are  destined  for  bell,  aud 

or  Amaiek  (U  sectlone). 

IV.  'i'T-iTJ  1-IO,  Sedtr  SailUn  [Damages). 

Thie  fMtr  contains  ten  tractalea : 

31.  SCap  JOa,flataKammtt,orthB;(f«(flate,  so  called 
hecauoe  In  the  Kaet  law  la  often  admlnlatered  In  Ibe  gatc- 
W.1J  of  a  citj.  It  treats,  In  (en  cbaptera.  of  damages  t  a. 
ni3N  nvaiM,  of  bur  klnda  of  damages,  realllalion  and 
Its  amnnnl  (i  •eclioua).  ti.  ijln  ^X1^,  bow  an  anlinnl 
can  cause  damage,  and  of  the  owner  who  la  ubilged  to 
make  realitnllon  (0  HCllana).  i,  Wl'ari,  of  dBmBge 
caneed  by  men;  of  gorlnji  oien  (11  eecllona).  d  and  (. 
*MB],  continuation,  and  of  damage  csnied  by  an  open  pit 
(»  and  T  aecllons).  /.  DSIsn,  nf  damage  canacd  hynesli- 
KenlfeedlngofcattleandbytlrelflBeciloiis).  g.  nailO, 
orrestitullon.when  11  is  double,  twofold  or  flvefuld  (Tiec- 
tiona).  A.  ^ainn,  of  reatitulton  for  hurting  or  wonudluR 
<T  sectional,  f.  i>t13n,  what  to  do,  in  case  some  chanRe 
happens  with  sometblng  robbed ;  of  tbe  flfth 


privileges  of  ihe  hlgh-prtest  and  king  (6  sections).  < 
nWCa.  of  appointing  Judges  i  nnfllnesa  for  being  Judge 
and  witness  ;  of  bearing  thewllnessea  and  pn  Wishing  the 
aenlence  (B  sectlona).  d.  THK.  of  JnttgmenU  In  money 
and  judgmenta  In  aoula;  a  descrtptiun  how  they  sal  in 
Judgment  (B  sectlunt).  e.  T-plia  •\'^n,  again  of  eiam- 
inlDg  wltiicMes,  and  what  moal  be  observed  in  capita] 
pnulahmenta  Si  sectlona).  /.  IBM,  of  atoning  Id  special 
(t  secliona).    g.  nirPa  S51K,  of  the  other  capital  pon- 


.;  tboa. 
3  IX.ifalnbtwrn 


were  to  be  at 


imed  or  beheaded  («  aectloi 
1  have  part  In  Ihe  world  to 


B,  Jerohoan 


^ue  hardly  coiJd 
3N1,  or  criminals 


1,  Balaai 


VsN^lblljn.  of  sundry  cai 
tlou  of  stolen  goods  (ID  KCtli 

Sa.  PIS^SO  «33,  Baba  MttMaK,  ■ 
chaplera.  ireala  of  clalma  resiiHim 
T>irn».  and  ft.  niK''SB  list, 


it  peijnr 


B  aeclioa 


ippllcable  to  the  re 


ftom 


mgaliM 


penally  are  ffee  fton 


3'>30  desei 
II lodowlthgoods which  :  forty 
5.  T^B'ari,  of  deposits    regarded 

(IS  aecllons).    d.  Smn,  orbnyihg,  aDd  different  kl  

rheaiing  (IS  sections),    e.  irtf^K,  or  diffiereDt  klnda  or 

usnry  and  overtaxing  [II  eeetloDS).     /.  ISIIsri,  of  the 

rlBhlaofhiriniKSBectlonB).    p.  ■'bncn  nx  ISIffln,  of 

(be  rights  or  iaborere  cnnceming  Ibeir  eating,  aud  wbat 

they  may  eat  of  the  ealablce  tl 

kinds  of  keeping,  and  what  i> 

Arfutfts (11  sectlona).  A.bxisn.coalinuatlan.andBgBln 

,  "       ;  atoned  by  tbe  diffc 

ctlons).     i.  iap'an,  or  the  rights  «nong  I  rns^~r,  how  far  t 
iges,  and  taking  a  pledge  (IS  eec(lons). 
irs  cases  when  something  belonging 
In ;  of  (be  rights  of  pnbllc  places  (0  sec- 


Doeg,  Ahliophet,  and  Gebail.  So,  likewise,  the  g 
lloo  of  Ihe  DelBge :  that  of  tbe  Dlspersiou  (Gen.  il,  8) :  the 
men  of  Sodom,  the  spies,  the  geueralion  of  the  wilder- 
ness, thP  congregallou  of  Korah,  and  (he  men  of  a  city 
given  to  Idnlairj.  In  the  Qemara  a  good  deal  Is  spoken 
of  tbe  Messiah,  k.  ypzn:n  p  lix.  of  those  (ba(  are 
slrangTed,  especially  rebellions  elders  and  their  ponlsh- 

sn.  rrs-a,  UaOolh,  or  tripa.  In  three  chaplers,  treats 
of  corporal  pniilshmenla;  a.  B^^sn  1X''3.  In  what 
cases  false  witnesses  are  Inflicted  wlih  the  stripes,  and  of 
the  mode  of  procedure  against  falie  witnesses  In  geueral 
(10  sections),  h.yn  13K,  of  unintentional  mnnlera,  and 
-■le  cities  of  refuge  (8  aectlons).    e.  p  liiNl,  of  crtmlnah 


pes;  how  they  should  be  Inflicted:  why 


It:  th 
the  ; 


«  tbe  delinq 

I  have  BDffered  this 

law  !  why  so  many 

I  eight  chapters:  ■. 


■XJ.  joint 

■j-iEmanofth 

mon ;  wbat  eacl 
ubilged  lo 


>arllllon 


II  the  lait  natt,  li 


a  parllUon  («  sections),  b.  IIUPP'  kV,  of 
dlvere  klnda  of  servltnde  i  what  and  bnw  far  something 
mnat  be  removed  from  Ihe  neighbor's  premises  for  differ- 
ent canses  (U  sections),  e.  Tpin,  of  siiperannnatlou  of 
things,  and  11a  rigbte(lS  sections).  cL  H^an  nSt -ISlun, 
what  is  sold  Blnu;  with  the  sale  (■  sections),  i.  1310n 
hmon  IKt.  condnaaElon,  and  how  a  sale  may  be  made 


laws  were  elreu  to  Israel  a«  sections) 

sa,  ni;i3D,  Sk^niMli,  or  ( 

~^^    DT'IS  ni$ia«,  of  different  kinds  whenin  a  person  la 

>or    t<"i"cloas  or  unconscloua  of  having  lonched  anything  un- 

,„    "^l**"  (because  1(  Is  treated  under  the  head  of  oaths,  Lev. 

■'■"■"*"■"  "(hrongbBacrfflcoai  whatslnsweio 

kinds  of  aacrldceB  |T  sedlnns).    b. 

anctlty  of  the  conrl  of  tbe  Temple 

ni713ir ,  of  fonwearing.  Its  kinds 

s).    imiSh  nSWa.oftheoath 

•f,^-l-pSn  msi:!!!),  of  the  oath  mentioned  In  Uv.  vl,  B, 
andoflbeperjarerdlseellons).  /.  1^3"in  nSiaO.of 
the  n.tb  demanded  by  the  court,  when  It  most  be  taken 
or  nnt.  and  what  ought  to  be  tesilfled  (T  sections),  g. 
rsaEJn  S3,  of  such  oslbe  as  are  tor  tbe  benefft  of 
blra  that  swears  (8  sections).  *.  TilBia  nMIK,  of  the 
b«  aecnrlty  for  goods  j  bow 


degreea  (11  seclinn 


farltgf 


»  they  lied 


theym 


:altOT 


I  («  section  , 

tt.  ni-ns,  Bdapalh,  or  teattmonbt.  In  eight  dtapton. 
[1  la  so  called  because  It  conalala  of  laws  which  tried  and 
mstworthy  teachers  atleeted  lo  have  haen  adoplM  by  tbe 
tlder  teachers,  to  Sanhedrim  aaseiabled :  A  "WaV,  eiuct- 
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BFDM  Id  whicb  tbe  other  ueea  deilnle  f\ 
ofMi»miii»i«ndHllltl,or*hcroln  thuwhool  ofHlllelH  n^im  1 
MlDwcd.  or  wherein  tbe  Mhoal  of  Hlllel  hii>  RlTen  wi;  to  i  Hr^u^ht : 
thuof8tiaiinn«L(14»«:lloBB).  6.  !<3"jn  "in,  ennclmenlii  l  rutsn.  ol 
grdUrBrentrabbliii.«peclil]rarii.lihinaeliiudI<.  Aklbn  of  a  el 
DO  muttlj  uDlmportuit  tblpjcs  OO  Becilnnf).  c.  "QT\  ^3  i„  y,\„ 
-- ;mebU(lS     ,!„„„. 


TALMUD 

tlflep  the  oamti  part  (T  aectln 


■B  the  I 


.    t.  m 


whlcb  tlie 


iilnriflllel(llKcll.iiig). 
■ibawnald  not  lake  back 
,i>[  different  kluilA  of  de- 
.  Mhrii  place  H-ltb  R.  Bll- 


Hwetl.nw).    /.  13  mitT'  ^3* 

UmieDt  on  vhlch  dlBpuies  hav 

n«r  [a  •ectloHB).    a  and  ft.  SCin^  *!  T'jn.of  eome  mt- 

Kr  paints  vbleb  cmnnot  be  bniDght  nndcr  one  cnmnion 

IDDWDctBtare :  al  tbe  end  we  read  that  Blljab  tbe  Prophet 

will  dull 7  determine  all  dlapuled  polnte  uf  tbe  eagei  and 

will  bring  peaee  {9  And  T  eectloni). 

ter*.    Ttala  tieatlie  li  wanting  In  the  Bute  edition  oriBTS. 

l„»»ertiieiefoupdtberelnbrthBcen»or:a,  ■jH-'-rK  ■'ZSb, 


Iho  tklna  helu: 

:  amsn,  c.c  di 

hai  been  comuiiiud  uiiconsclnnily  durbg  tbe  ■■cdHcIal 
«er»lce  (9  eectloni).  n.  Hsan  niB,  uf  tbe  dllfereut 
places  of  Mcriarial  aerrlce  darluc  different  period*  (UIU 
eal,  Sblk>b,  Nobh,  Olbeon.  JernMlemJ.  and  uf  the  diSer- 
euce  between  the  altar  and  the  bel^bu  (10  sectlnan], 

4S.  mnjB,  J/enorftnlA,  ur  mral-nftrlng;  Id  elgbteen 
chaplera:  a.  nini'On    33,  of  taklug  a  bandmli  what 


u-rlAclug,  w 


yoipn,  andci,  nb:nn.BCCiirdliialii  thedl 
of  meal-ollerlima  ^^  7,  aud  S  »ectloua).  f.  t 
nt<a,  and  /.  ninsa  ibs,  of  Ibeae  dllTerei 


o  be  aold  to  Idoli 


■'T^a,  of  dlrera  forbidden 

rnrdtanear  relation  wllb  Idolater* i  uflhi 

t^    inKle  of  their  icnnda.  enpedallj  eaiablea  {T  Kctiona}. 

r.   S^^bsn  ^3,  uf  Idula,  tetoplea.  nlitre,  lud  Ktuvc  (in 

r«<-tigu».    d.^!t7aC-<  ''Sn.of  what  beloue*  10  an  Idol, 

liiiu.  U)d  of  eirerj  wine  wblcb  was  only  toncbed  by  a 
tieuihtn,  brcauK  even  the  illKbieat  llbnilon  could  hsve 
•"Tuit  ii  McrHclal  wine  (18  aectlona).  t  -311Sn,  conllu- 
asU.uufthlnj^wlthwbtch  wine  conld  hare  been  mixed 
^f:  lio*  to  cleanse  nteuill*  bouxbi  ofa  beulben  for  eat- 
'°«  purpcaca  (i)  iiectlonB). 

a-  nast  ^WJi,  or  ni3X  ip-IB,  Pfrki>,  Abtlh.  con- 
Uiu  tk>  ethical  maxima  uf  tbe  faihera  of  tbe  Ul'bna. 
[I^  Inpoiii'lble  to  give  au  analyala  of  the  ill  chaptens 
"""•H  ihtf  nil  cuntala  mailma  wlibout  any  cbroniilon- 
*"!  wder.  llila  ireallie  apeska  of  the  oral  law,  lu  trnua- 
ii1iainii,nini«aorthe"recelvera,"andcontalui  maxima, 
*l*"kei!ini,  and  the  uladoio  of  the  wise.  Tbe  llrat  chap- 
1"  tu  mhe  aecnod  It,  tbe  third  1«,  the  fourth  K,  the 
"^l>9.indlbeFlxihiaM<;t1una.    A  more  detailed  nccanui 


f  Ji  ihank-offerliig  and  of  the  Naiartle'a  ulTerlnit  (S  Bscilona). 

ona  feaala,  mid  ^  p-ja^p  Vs,  whence  the  neceaaary  good  thlnga  wero 

iiliine).     6.  pK  t.^en  (T  aecliona).    (.  miS  "-nO,  of  the  measoree  In 

which  laud  ti>-  (hg  „||,[n,ty .  of  thedriok-offerliiga  and  Ihelaylng-onof 


iperi,  and  fl>hes 
nsci  irlK.of 


ifW'A,  or  dtHMtiiHt,  In  three  chnplera. 
r  of  DroDOTtnciDff  aeotencea  and  othei 
tnncllona,bBt  which 


•■rt  laUtlu);  t<i  Jndgea  nod  Ihi 


"ini((rtngKB»  lo  be  bronght  accordlDjt  to  Lev.  It,  I! 
'*^n.  Id  wbat  caaea  and  under  what  clrmmaUncea 
'^Kpwere  tn  be  bronght  by  the  congregation  om 
■**>n«l.    fciro  n-nn,ortbeBlii«OeriiiBofanan 

•^  Wltoi  and  prince  iT  aecHona).    t  TrS'a  -jn:.  wl 

^nat  by  au  an.>lnted  prieai  and  prino 


r"  Ptlathaod :  of  the  prerugaUvt 

■"•lly.  of  the  order  of  precedeuie  i 
'^  tbe  Jewlrh  rellgloti,  that  a  let 
''""««  «e«l.HH). 


only  In 


Thi, 


■'mp  -n'o.saitr  K. 


**-  C^rcT,2BtiiejU>ii,Draaer<llea,  In  nineteen  ehapten  I 
"■  0>Cin  ia.  Id  how  far  erery  aacrlBce  mort  he  regard- 
"^  *>lh  the  Intention  Hut  il  aball  be  inch  a  aacrlAce  (4  aec- 
"""»>.  ti3pC  ETDin  ^3,  and  r.  T'ilDEn  ba, 
^"*  HlwMneannfll  or  an  abomination  (D  and  «  aecllon.). 
A  "srj-  j.^  ^  aprtoUing  the  blood  ( t  sectlona )-    t. 

"<'="Poim''ii.oftb* 


•eoriai 


I.  /--C^p 


S'51p,of  the  place  of  the  attai 

*■  to  b.  offered  (I  aertlona).  g.  n''Sn  rKtjn,  of  tbe 
"«fcaofblraa(iBectlona).  *.  "a^SniO  CTISlh  Vs, 
'^"m  where  ■omethlng  of  the  aandlfled  haa  been 
'^und  with  the  ntber  parte  a>  aectlona).    i.  mt-sn. 


(9  iwclloaa)-  j.  isSBC^  "'31,  of  the  ■ 
(SBectionf)-  t.  Dnbn  TS.oflbePentecnatul  andehew- 
hreada  (S  aecllonel.  '-  Tinj'sn,  ot  change*  In  the  of- 
ferhiR  (S  eectluns).  vi.  •'bs  ^iri.  oflndellnite  vowai  of 
the  Onlaa  trmplo  in  Bgjpl :  a  correct  eipoeitloD  ol  the 
wiirda  "n  sweet  xavnr"  111  aectlona). 

U-  y^bVl,  Clinlin.  or  imrontterated  Ihinffi,  In  BevenKen 
chapter*:  a.  ^^1311^9  ^3n,  who  may  alBngbter;  wher»- 
wllh  niid  where  1i  can  be  einughlered  (1  aecilonaj.  b. 
iriK  Un'lSri.orcnttlnKthronsbihc  windpipe  and  (Baoph- 
am'.  '■'  f>'""t  or  at  the  aide,  and  how  the  aiaagbterlng 
becomee  anfll  (10  sectlona).  r-  n^B^lS  iVm,  whal  anl- 
mala  are  no  more  iiwMr,  1- e- lawful,  bnt  'rfiJV'*.i.c.  un- 
lawful :  the  eign^  of  clean  fowla,  grasBhoi 
(7  Mtcliona)-  d.  nuip-sn  manB,  enacl 
lug  an  nnlmai  ftelug  II  aectlona).  1. 133 
Ibe  prohibition  against  alanghlering  an  animal  and  the 
yoang  on  the  aame  day  IS  aeclionak  /.  Cin  ■^ID'^S.  th* 
precept  of  eorerlng  the  blood  of  wild  animals  and  fowl  (T 
BectiousK    IT.  nsin  n^3.the  preeeptconcemlnglhepro- 

'  niSSn  b3,  the  ptuhlblllou  to  boll  any  kind  of  lle-h  In 
mlm  (0  aectlons).    (.  aa'^nl  niSfl,  pulliitinn  comma- 

I  nicaled  by  a  carcaae  or  trephAb  (S  aeclioiiFl.  j.  71^111, 
of  the  oblatlona  doe  ti>  the  prieat  from  the  alaoirhtered 

I  animal  H  aecUoDsl,    t.  Mn  n">CK-i,  of  Ibe  ilrailluea  of 

I  the  fleece  {S  aectloual.  (.  ',pn  nibe.'.  the  precept  of  let- 
ting the  parent  binl,  found  In  the  uest,  fly  away  IE  aec- 
tlona). 

*4.P1^13a,B6fairo(fc,or/rir(-6o™,in  nine  chaplera:  a. 
13ir  nplVn,  of  the  redemption  oflbenrat-boni  of  an 
aaa;  how  to  redeem  It  (T  aectlona).  b.  *13*9  npl9n 
"niB,  when  the  flrst-bom  of  an  animal  la  not  lo  be 
given :  of  some  defecia  of  a  sanctified  animal :  of  sniidry 

tional.  c.  !^13^3  nplVn,  of  the  signof  tbebtrih  of  the 
flrat-bom  (  of  the  wixil  of  a  flret-born  (4  eeetliHin).  d.  19 
'  its:,  how  long  the  flrst-bom  must  be  ralaed  np  before  it 
l-glven  trithcprieel 

n.  -^K  l^'Sia,orihedE 

111  (or  sncrim-e  i.r  service  In  the  aanctnary  (6,  It,  ai 
iliinsl.    h.  1133  V,  of  [he  rights  of  Ihe  flret-bi 
retnlni-  a  herlta>re;  in  what  casee  be  forfelis  sncli 
i>r  the  priest  T'lrrdla  Ihe  right  o 
■  whai  pnipeny  he  has  to  receive  b 

i.  nrria  irr-:,  e 


uhion 


le  tithe  I 


IB  lo  be  glvei 


t»lTeiiDEibeinceiiBe(CBecllnu).  /.  13ni> 


.  orcli 


le  Idii 


■Qdle- 


.  TalnUUn  mar  he  niur 
made  sccardltiK  to  lb. 


,  ofliroclill 


Hilt,  tgt.  SIC  (4  K 


g.  l^O^lpia  l^it,  nnd  *.  TCIpisn,  of  ibe  b»n- 
(  and  T  secllonal.  f.  imiD  n«  'n3'on.  of  re- 
ig  aaold  0eld:  orbooMa  lii  adtj'  anrroniided  wlib 
ILbt.  IX,  ni :  of  tbe  prlTll«ge  of  the  baoeea  and 

mion,  IVmuro*,  or  ritk 

Yto  cbaplen,  ireale  of  tbe 


gtt  (Lev.  nvll,  10,  OS),  |  'j^nipi,  (g  jjju, 
17  eicbarges  are  t»  be  j  „„,  gf  n,^  -p,^ 


on*  and  Ihlngi  Mi  rl<;h[  ma;  be  applied  or  uol  (S  MC- 
,t).    ».  niS31pa  a'',  ot  Ibe  difference  between  the 
dBcenran  Individant  aod  «  cnnitreKaliDD  |S  secKonai. 
a^Olp  lis,  of  the  eicbaiiKe  of  the  young  of  a  aacred 
InullSKCIloua).    d.  PHUH  1^1,  of  tln-ofTeriiiKS  which 
en  (tarred,  or  oblch  vere  luai  and  found  BKniii  II  acc- 
UD».    t  l^a^lro    nX''3,  of  ibe  lueana  tg  ebeat  the 
,rieat  out  of  tbe  dnl-liurn  ;  hoH  t°i1°K  >"')  "Id  can  be 
lanciiHed  at  tbe  aune  time  or  (eparaielj  (S  nectlonaj.    /. 
'l^llDKD  bs,  wbHt  le  prohilillFd  lo  be  brought  upon 
tbe  allBT  (D  MCtlon!).    g.  ^ffilpn  V,  ot  the  dlffereDt 
rlghta  of  thlDK*  aanctlHed  for  tbe  alur  aud  fur  tbe  Tem- 
ple; what  ma;  be  burled  or  bomed  of  the  aaDcUfled  |4 


of  patllDg  i>D  tbe  Mais  and  iif  riebllng  the  1 
llooa).  ?.  psa  -|1313,  aftbeenlerlDKartbeUgh- 
aad  of  tbe  other  prleati:  of  the  bleaalng  ot  ih* 
a;  when  tbe  biKh-prle*t  offered  the  aKriScM;  of 
laut  wbicblbe  LsTllea  iotaned  In  "- 


I,  niia,  MidiMM,  OT  mtaturenunU,  in  BTe  cbaplan, 
ita  or  the  meaauremenla  of  the  Temple,  lla  dlSemit 
ta  no6  CODCU:  a.  Mllllp'a  noVsl,  of  the  nl^I- 
cbea  In  tbe  Temple,  tba  gatea  aud  cbambera  (9  tec- 
lal.  b.  rfSn  *1>-l,  tbe  mounlaln  ol  the  Tampto,  Ita 
la  and  cuuria  (C  aactlaoB).  c,  nSTSn,  of  tiM  >lt«t 
if  the  iDiiec  court  to  the  ball  of  the 
d.  ^nPE,  campDiallon  of  itae  meae- 
T  aectloua).  <u  niim  ^3,  of  Ibe 
of  tbe  cunrl  and  Ita  chamben  (4  aectioiu).  Tbla 
hae  DO  Oemara  or  commentary. 
Op.  KiimiTn,  or  Mrcf«-tHii,  In  three  cbapten. 


blood  of Ibi 
that  of  tbe  a 
offeriDK  bek 


le  Temple  for  aacrl 


and  h. 


VI.  [ 

Tbl»< 


r  the  red  line  irblcb  atretcbed  aioand  the 
]•).  ft.rtlSinO  ;p.  oftheaiHMlliidlndea- 
aeclloiii).  c.  C^-131  nas.  of  poaalbla  nto- 
prieau  and  Iba  offering  women  (S  aectliKU). 
na  nis,  Stdtr  Taliarolk  (PorlflcaUona). 


4T.  nr^"13,  JfetTtlWUi.omiHinjiDf,  Id  aeren  chapteta, 
treala  (ifoffendeia  belug  cut  off  from  (he  Lord,  provided 
(heoirenc«a  were  wan  lout)' committed ;  bnt  If  Inadvenent- 
1;  eommiiled.eninll  Ibe  obligation  to  bring  liu-olhringa : 
a.  OCII  D'<C3C.oribei*cr1llre  of  a  woman  Id  childbed, 
after  rhe  birth  [e  certain  or  iin^rlaiii  |T  wctioiia).     6. 

■noma  nra-ix.  and  «,  risn  -b  nax.  of  ca^ea 


d.  b:9l  pSD,  of  I 

1.  na^no  01  ^=X,  of  eatlni 


1.E11.3.B- 


11011H.  /.  uzix  x-a-in,  of 

became  known  :  of  the  efflu 
otabcliela  which  were  uaed  a 

4S.  ni^SB,  X'tlok,  or  irn 
Ihaptera.  ireuta  of  thiiiga  par 

lege;  a.  B-'U^p  'Sip.  what  lacriDCe  caoua  a  ireapaaa 
<4  aectlona).  b.  qisn  rtlsn,  ttom  what  time  It  i>  poaal- 
bla according  to  the  uatnre  of  the  aancllfled  (*  aectlnua). 
«.  nsan  ibl,  of  Iblnga  which  were  uiven  from  tuch  tre* 
puB  (R  Mctlona).  d.  nzil  -"Cip.  hi>w  I.M  Ibe  addition 
of  dlffereul  thlnt;a  Mkea  place  (8  MClioua}.    (.  ^a  ninin 


nab.  In  thirty  chapter*,  tmaU  oT 

leannBH  (Ler.  il.  U):  >.  niSN 
niKa^sn,  or  lb«  main  klada  of  tmcleuineaB  aocordlng 

cleanneaaaewrilasi>fbo[lneaf<Baect1ona).  if'  ^^^'• 
:hlldbed,  1  ^is  IIS^O,  and  d.  O^nn,  of  earthen  Teaaela,  wbliA»i» 
ma),  b.  tbe  leaai  ca|iable  of  nucleanne-a,  bnt  wblcb  become  elemn 
of  carea    aatoon  aelbeybreak  whollyorpartly  (B,B.ind4eecII<>D8). 

ought  (s  |e.  iiin./.  nonrn,  fl.  nirVpn,  ft.  ixxnio-iisn,  asd 

iln-o(rer-    ^  ^„^  „(  ^  a,„„  ^|„j,  ot„„ni  made  of  earth  {11.4. 

ilood  '  8,11,  aud  S  Hctlonal-  J.  3'^  3  I^X,  ofTeiMl*  wbleb  by 
■eec-  rovrrindblndlciinraprnlecledBgnlnalnncleaiiTieesnMo- 
t  aln  iiLma>.  *.  mSPa  ^^3,1.  D1X  nS3U,  m.  IJ''"Drt,  and 
"""'  n.  ni:3  P'.sra  ^^a,  of  metal  veawla  which  become  na- 
P"''  clean. and  howlhejiretclean  (».fl,B,andaa«eUonal  ». 
ys  •<bo.p.Y'  ""^a  !>=.  andfl.-'SS^iisbs.ofir. 


B  (Nomb.  .,  t.  81,  In  aii     f,  wpod,'^tn,  le.rtber.  bone,  glaaa,  and  the  .'iu 


ttalDg  of  It,  or  the  iiae  therei 

tiona).  /.  nero  mVon. 

pun  by  mean*  of  a  I  bird  peiimil  (•  eecl 
a.  ^"l!^.  TlmW.  r>r  Al'ltf  •arrijica, 
»i»ateoribem..rnlii|;auile>euing  offe 
rialpa,  ofihe  iilghi-wntcb  and  of  tb< 


6.  i-n«  11 


.of  lb 


dlear,byF|>oitingaome- 
to  be  coueldered  (B 
low  fur  a  man  may 
H  eecllona). 
-i^feaa,  in  aeveii  chap 

nirboa 
if  the  est 
irenlip( 
>w  the  a 


of  tba 

bole  whereby  they  become  clean;  alao  of  the  eln  ot 
tbluRB  need  as  a  meaaura  («,S,  and  IT  aeclloDf).  r.  T'CH. 
HUd  a.  pISan.orbedalftandlaBecllon*].  L  S^lsriiflr 
Ihlnna  which  become  nucTsan  by  altting  thereon  (taeo- 
llone).  u.  73*3n.  of  Ihlnic*  ^tened  to  a  loom,  ploa^ 
etc.  (3  sectlnnr).  ti. -gnbon,  oTUblee  and  chain  (IBaac- 
liona).  i».  ^nsn,  of  thln^a  which  become  nnctean  by 
riding  lhe^eon(B8tctlon«^  i.  T'O'in  n-;b3,ot»gia.i 
many  tb1ne>  by  which  three  modee  of  nurleanDaan  laka 
place  (II  aectlnna).  9.  C^^srt  ^3,  of  ibe  ontaida  anl 
inelde  of  vcaaela,  the  baudle  and  Ibe  diO'erent  dnllM  bo. 
louring  to  them  («  eectlooe).    i.  b^lC.  of  reaaela  wblch 


eared  frmn  tbeaabef,  the  fair 

llwiDeiiibcreHiidthecanlai>rtbeeii[Tifln.i>,ihelaiierri>rths 
coalf  of  Uie  Incenee  (Saeciloiirt.  e.  riJlaisn  Bnb  'nax, 
■llottingaenlceafortbeoireriiiBofibelnnih;  ofHudlng 
ontKbetbef"librlgbten«;''  of  filching  1  he  lamb  a bd  tbe 
■  a  the  Temple  and 


■ !  !>p  cbo'!  b 


nrlhinj 


iiiidleat 


IT^BIS  1""  tA.  of  alanghterin^ 
blood;  of  akinnliig,  mMiiiL'.  nud  d 
■ecliona),  a.  PHIsn  Eflb  T:»."f  t 


aprlnkllng  tb 
Tidlug  the  parte  1 
emornliiK  prayer. 


ID  dllfei 


degreea  of  nnclcanneae  oier 
of  uiicleaDnoa  In  men  and 
1lmbaoradeadbody,orcar 
memlieraiirman  (Srecllooa 


muat   be  in   order  to 

ilhlDK  which   la  tbrca 

dreia  (11  and  In 

nt  thiDga  <S  tto- 

ua  which  are  flat 

Ix,  14),  In  twanty* 


I  dead  body ;  of  tbe  dlilgnsea 
esaala  1  of  the  maaaara  of  tba 
u*,andortbB  Dinnbaroftba 
.    tLrKOaai^lt,irtu(ba. 
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comes  nndeAn  in  a  tent  through  a  corpse,  nud  what  only  by 
tuQchiug  aud  carryiog  (7  seciloua).    c.  *pi<'2I3^n  92,  ^r 
adding;  together  divere  kinds  of  iiiictfiiniic»<M;  whui  ih  not 
uorleua  in  a  dead  body  (teeth,  hnir,  aud  nniln,  i>ri>vided 
they  are  no  more  on  the  corpi^c) ;  of  the  size  of  opeiiiuf^H 
^Thereby  nnclennneMi  can  \ye  propagated  (7  sections*):  d. 
5li*a,  of  Te)<ae1s  into  which  nnclennness  does  n»»t  iHjne- 
•jraic  {li  McUons).    e.  Tl3r,  when  the  up|)er  story  may  be 
T«!nrded  as  sepnnited  from  the  lower  part  (7  section^).   /. 
^^bs^  C*7fit,  how  men  and  vei«i»els  form  a  cover  <iver  a 
cnrcasa ;  of  the  unolennness  in  the  wall  of  a  bouse  (7  sec- 
tions),   g.  nX^^Zari,  of  a  woman  giving  birth  to  a  dead 
child  («  sections).    *.  "J'^X^a'S  C,  of  things  conveying 
aad  separating  ancleannesCf  aud  of  others  which  do  not 
(5  sections),    t.  HITIS,  how  far  a  large  basket  seporutea 

{16  sections),    j.  nSl^lX,  and  *.  n*^an,  of  openinirs  in  a 

House  and  cracks  on  a  roof  (7  and  9  sections).    I.  *^0:,  of 

oacleanness  in  parts  of  the  honse  and  roof  (8  t^cctions). 

»%-    "ilSt^  JlCl^n,  of  the  measure  of  a  h<»le  or  window 

wtivch  may  propagate  nncleanness  (fi  sections),    n.  T^TH 

jC  ^  313,  and  «.  Ciao,  of  cornices  and  partitions  in  a  house ; 

t>f    RTJiTes  (7  and  10  sections),    p.  "j^IsbaTSn  ^D,  con- 

ti  1 1  iialion  »»f  graveyards  (5 sections),  q.  rX  ©"linn,  and 
r-  "HS^a,  of  the  beth  hap-preui  (field  in  which  a  grave  has 
)>«=-«?' n  detected,  or  mnst  be  presumed,  etc.);  how  fhr  the 
b  •  -» laves  of  the  heathen  mtiat  be  regarded  as  unclean  (5  and 
1  •  >    Bfwctions). 

S5-i  Q'^;a:,  Xefialm,  or  plagHen  of  Uproty^  in  seventeen 

c  fcfc  a»pter»,  treats  of  leprosy  of  men,  gnrments,  or  dwellings : 

a.  -    C^J13  riS*^^,  of  the  four  indiC4itions  of  leprosy  and 

i%iL«rir  kinds  (G  sections),   b.  P^nS,  of  the  inspection  of  lep- 

r  «  «f-y  (5  MctiouM).    e.  "pXlSIdS  bsH,  of  the  time  and  signs 

^^b<D  aiicle.-iniieKii  is  pnniounccd  (8  sections),    d,  O*^ 

"""^^ra,  of  the  difference  iK-tween  the  different  signs  of 

^^prmy  (11  seciioiui).    e.  pBD  ^3,  of  dubious  cases  when 

^nclennneM  is  pronounced  (5  sections).   /.  nB*3,  of  the 

•\ze  of  the  white  spot,  and  the  places  where  no  leprosy  oc- 

*w*  (S  sections),    g.  PTina  lix,  of  the  changes  of  the 

^P^ii-  lif  lopriHiy,  and  when  they  were  rooted  out  (5  sec- 

*"»•'»!').   k.  n">1En,  t)f  the  growing  of  the  spots  (10  sec- 

ti"W:.  I.  •,^n:3n,  of  the  difference  between  a  boil  and  a 
'«ming  (3  flections),    j.  B'^pPSn,  of  scalds  (10  sectUms). 

*.  B"ian  bD,  L  d'^pan  is.  and  m.  D-'pa  n-'cr, 

<'f  tb«  lepniey  In  houses  and  garments  (12, 7,  and  12  sec- 
»>•«»).  a.  I'^-.rraa  *1X*^D,  of  cleansing  a  leper  (13  sec- 

Uoiiii). 

»•  nnfi,  PttraJb,  or  the  red  heifer,  in  sixteen  rhupters, 
^i'wu  bow  she  is  to  be  burned,  etc. :  a.  '1T31H  fc<*^,  of  the 
beifit"!  sjre,  and  ages  of  other  offerings  (4  sections).  6. 
^'t  ir^x  x'l,  blemi^hes  which  make  her  unfit  (4  sec- 
tiun«i  e.  C'^^^  PraC  «cpnralion  of  the  priest  for  buni- 
'"stliered  heifer;  pnice«sion  of  heifer  and  attendants; 
pi^  fiif  burning :  gathering  the  ashes  (11  sections),  d, 
rSQn  rnu,  hf»w  the  sacrifices  may  become  unfit  under 
t''*«  rites  (4  sections),    e.  X*^aT3n,  of  the  vessels  for  the 

sprinklinjf-irater  (9  sections).  /.  lC*1pTan,  of  cases  where 
the  lihes  or  the  water  becomes  unfit  (5  sections),  g. 
'**-*}  rtlTian,  how  this  rite  cannot  l)e  interrupted  by 
*"y  kind  trf  ijibor  (12  section.*),  h.  n*n:S  n'^ZV,  of  keep- 
'"K  the  wnter ;  of  the  sea  and  c»ther  wuteri*  with  regard  to 
^'w 'priukling-wftlcr  (11  secJions).  i.  P'^n^b::,  continu- 
ation lOrtctiiiUs).  j.  '^IXHH  bs,  how  clean  pcrsoiiH  «nd 
''^*»»ei>  nmj  become  miclcan  («  sections),  k.  P^mbsS 
*''^^:n;S,  uf  the  hyssop  f«>r  sprinkling  (9  sections),    l. 

"^'^Kn.i.f  the  {lerstins  fit  for  sprinkling  (11  sectioub). 

*■  nitn:3,  Tahamtk.  (prop.  T^/hnrothy,  or  ptiri/leatUma, 
^'^  fifteen  chapters,  teaches  how  puriflcaiiona  are  to  be  ef- 
fe^N:  a.  "IBS  nsbo,  «»f  the  carrion  of  a  clean  and  un- 
*  ^u fowl  (9 flections),  b.  HP^ntD  rT»Sfi<n,of  ihe  unclean- 
''^•)fihf|ier)M»n  who  has  eaten  somethintr  unclean ;  of  the 
^'^"f  the  differeui  degrees  of  uncleannesn  (h  sectioiiH). 
'■  ^Tl,  of  beverages :  of  the  estimation  of  an  nncleHu- 
"(Hiftar  the  Unw  of  iu  detection  (8  sections),   d.  pniTn, 


e.  "J^Trn,  and  /.  n^HW  D-p^,  of  doubtftil  cases  of  nn- 
cleanness (13,  9,  and  10  sections),  g.  ^*lpt^,  how  a  lay- 
man makes  something  unclean ;  of  the  care  to  Im;  taken  in 
preserving  the  cleanness  of  dres^e^  and  vessels  (9»ectlon6). 
h.  "Hnn,  how  to  keep  victuals  clean  (9  sections),  i.  D*^P'^T, 
of  the  cleanness  in  pressing  the  olives  (9  sections),  j. 
b;i3n,  of  the  same  iu  the  treatment  of  wine  (S  sections). 
67.  PIKIpa.  Mikva/tth,  orjmitliio/water  (Numb.  xxxi,28), 
in  fifteen  chapters,  treats  of  their  construciion,  and  the 
quantity  ofwater  necessary  for  cleansing:  a.  PlbST3  V9V9, 
of  the  six  different  grades  of  ptMils  of  water,  where  one  is 
purer  than  the  preceding,  from  the  wster  in  the  pit  to  the 
living  water  (8  sections).  6.  X^ian,  of  doubtful  cases  con- 
cerning bathing;  how  much  and  how  far  drawn  water 
makes  a  mikMh,  or  bathing-place, unfit  for  bathing  (10  sec- 
tions), r.  ■^01*^  ^31,  how  a  mikvuh  becomes  clean  agalu 
(4  sections),  d.  n^Slsn,  how  rain-water  is  to  be  led  into  a 
mikvAh,  so  as  not  to  become  drawn  water  (R  sections),  r 
"pri2,  of  different  kinds  of  water— spring  water,  river  and 
sea  water  («  sections).  /.  Sl^risn  bs,  what  is  regarded 
as  connected  with  a  mikvuh,  and  how  mikvn«Mh  may  be- 
come united  (11  sections),  g.  1*^bri3  ':3^  what  makes  a 
mikvuh  complete  and  fit,  and  wheie  the  change  of  the 
color  has  to  be  considered  (7  sections).    A.  bxi^*^  "f'S*, 

of  some  nncleanness  of  the  mlkv&h  (5  sections),  i.  ibM 
^*^2C^in,  of  the  difference  between  bathing  the  body  and 
a  vessel  (7  sectiouif).  j.  Pl*!^  bs,  of  vomiting  when 
eating  and  drinkiug,  whether  it  be  clean  or  unclean  (8 
sections). 

5^  rT^3,  Xiddahj  or  separation  of  women  during  their 
menses,  after  childbirth,  etc,  in  fifteen  chapters :  a.  ^K%9 
1'dM,  of  computing  the  time  of  the  iiiddAh,  and  where  it 
is  to  be  supposed  (7  sections).    6.  "t^n  bs,  of  the  nidd&h 

Itself  (7  sections),    c.  pbcian,  aud  d.  C^P13  n3n,  of 

women  in  childbed  (7  and  7  sections),  e,  'jBI'T  K3C^*^,  of 
the  different  ages  of  children  according  to  their  sex  (9  sec- 
tiotm).  /.  '(^"^D  K!3,  of  the  blood-spots  (14  sections),  g, 
n'ISn  D^,  what  makes  unclean  if  it  1>e  damp  or  dry  (5  sec- 
ti.nO.  h.  PlKnn,  and  i.  X"inTa  ntL'Xn.  of  recognising 
the  blood-spots ;  their  origin ;  of  changes  in  the  menses  (4 
and  11  sections),  j.  PP13P,  of  all  kinds  of  suppositions 
concerning  cleanness  and  nncleanness  (S  sections).  This 
treatise  should  be  read  only  by  persons  studying  med- 
icine, it  being  devoted  to  certain  rules  not  ordinarily 
discussed,  although  they  appear  to  hnve  occupied  a  dis- 
proportionate part  of  the  attention  of  the  rabbins.  The 
objections  that  our  modern  sense  of  propriety  raises  to 
the  practice  of  the  confessional  apply  with  no  less  force  to 
the  subject  of  this  tract,  considered  as  a  matter  to  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  priesthtKMl. 

59.  "pn^ta^^,  JfaJLvAtn'n,  or  liquors  that  dif<i>08e  seeds 
and  fruits  to  receive  pollution,  in  six  chapters:  a.  bs 
rip^?S,  of  the  precHUtiou  by  the  fault  of  which  something 
has  become  wet  («  sections),  h.  Py^T,  of  sweating  and 
steaming;  of  different  rights  of  cities  in  which  Jews  and 
heathen  reside  (11  sections),  c.  pT.  of  cases  where  fhiiti* 
are  moistened  unintentionally  (8  neciions).  d.  nP'^cn, 
of  the  regulations  of  rain-water  in  similar  cases  (10  sec- 
tions), e.  bllI3'J  *^^,  of  cases  where  eaUibles,  although 
they  have  become  wet,  do  not  change  (11  secti«ms).  /. 
rrb?  MM.of  the  seven  liquors,  their  variety;  and  of  such 
lignori*  an  at  the  same  time  make  clean  and  unclean,  or 
not  (8  sections). 

6(».  S^2T,  Zabim,  or  Ixidily  fluxes  that  cause  pollution, 
in  five  chapters:  a.  nxt"tn,  of  computing  this  nnclean- 
ness (6  seciions).  h.  •|^XwI3'<73  bzn.  of  examining 
whether  stich  an  ifnuo  iti  not  enforced  (4  sections),  e. 
STH,  and  d.  r^^n^  "^Sl,  of  the  power  and  different 
motions  towards  pollution  (3  and  7  sectionH).  e.  ?2l13n, 
comparison  of  divers  pollutions  and  what  makes  the 
heave-offering  unclean  (12  sectiims). 

«1.  DT^  biniS,  Tibbul  Tow,  or  baptism  on  the  day  of  nn- 
cleanness (Lev.  xxil,  6),  in  four  chapters :  n.  C3S13H,  when 
cakes  of  bread,  grain,  and  seeds  become  unclean,  or  remain 


b  the  touch  at  a  tlbMl  rOm  <B  ncttoai).  b. 
•  Iir  the  duopnciw  of  a  [Ibbdlyfim  >■  not  tab« 
itilcUTaaihaioruilK^runclEaiiUilDKa:  how 
Tnnwubsd  biDd>»llb1h.>»of  itlbbAI  yAm 

I  from  uiotber  andenniien  in  allkindiiorboll- 

■Dd  *«Hl»  of  wine  (8  BBCIli.ni').    (.  mi  bs, 

Mfir,  urconufKUouaftho  paru  *oA  tbe  whiilf 

jgthBnncleHDnnalbroDRhttlbMljA'mliin'Dlli, 

h«,bfll1«I  thluKi,  and  eauhlca  of  nil  kludi  (6  i«- 

i.  insa    bsitt,   the  Mms  la  nparaUoft  ths 

ftrin(r,c»k«,eir.,  BMHrdinKluoldcfjnurBleolent 

4nL  moR  atrlctlnwa  G  wcllnnn), 

'**1^,  y'adalm.DrAanili,  n  four  chaptcn,  treaU  nf 

«bing  of  baadi  bcfurc  eating  bread,  thoogb  dry 

iri.-  ulluwi!d  lit  be  eaten  wlIhuDC  auch  waablugi  a. 

3^  1^,  how  mucb  water  la  reqnlnd  fur  nblnlioa  <>r 

■uda;  what  ktnd  of  wstar;  of  iha  tsmcIii  for  ibe 

;  who  may  [k.ur  It  onKD  Kcllous).    b.  l-n  bs3,  of 

-wa;    liiiw  Uic  jiblollaii  Qiu*t  Uke  place  (4wctlnni). 
''SSTSn,  whetbcraiidhowthahandibeconieiidclesti 

ipFU-fphjIiicLerlfltaiidof  holj 
.  il.CT>3^3.orv>ine(peelB] 
KDHlcina  ofchodefllemBii  1i;ilieCha1<)uelntliaBlble, 
idurtheAaaj-rian    ilitputcfbelweeuihePhulategind 

lis.  l-splS.t'Wn'a.ornalkBofrnilmblebBotiTBjqn- 
-)i'»iiiii'~i^,iii  Iliref  dinptere  a.  Kliicbs.of  thfdISereuce 
0elw«en  tbe  rtalka  and  hii^kH  -or  IrTLlts  («  Kcllnni].  b. 
ICnSO  Gin,  whst  i»  added  to tlie  whole  IhiniMonea, 
buska,  learea,  etc  ao  •«tl"i»)'  c;  V^^^X  Q^,  of  dilTer- 
*  when  thej  ara  apt  b>  ab- 


In  adilition 


(lie  treatisfB  whicb  compoaa  the  Ge- 
inan,tlieie  are  certain  nin'ironeiiwUkhare  connected 
wtlhil*««liinil.of  Apocrypbn  ■■!■  appendix,  under  the 

tr  Irratito.     Theae  are : 


Ilthed  by  J.  MQller  (Leip;.  ISIIiJ 


4.  Vntt  I'^T.aTrtKrdi.oneocialdDtleitllcbapterf}. 
tt.  HB11  y^X    111,  i>f«t  Krffa  Sii/o,  rules  for  Ibe 
lenmed  (in  cbspier«>. 
C  D^blSn  p^tl,/Vr(£Aa-KAaIom,oD  the  lore  ofpaace 


irniugib 


rritlDKODlbedno 


po«t  it  chapierH) 

IS.  n*1in  IBS.  .SFpAcrrAsraA.  concerning  tbe  writing 
of  Iha  law  Ifi  cbaplera). 

Nun 7-11  were  publebed  tngether  l>j  R.  KIrcbhelm.  nn- 
derihe  title  Srptcin  LibH  Taimiutiri  Parri  (Fraukf.-Du-lhe- 
Mnln,  ISEl). 


To  theae  (realises 

lo  the  way*  of  alaiigbtering  auimaii  for  food  nfler  the 
-lawiah  Ideaa,  a  irtatlH  wblcb  !■  mucb  lalet  tbao  Ibe  Tal- 


IB.  ina  ■'a-ll  mast,  atol*  di-HaiU  Scatan,  a  eora- 
mentarynn  or  ampllScatInn  of  tbe  [re*t)*eAbotb{tI  chap- 
ten).   PartbeaalboratlblalreaUae,aeeUieait.NaTDiB 
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Hky'mipvtntntntlytiioSlhttxiMtBUtttliH  Tal- 
mud, tre  will  ttaw  give  a  apeeimen  of  i(a  text,  wbicta 
will  present  tti  Iha  reader  a  bint  idek  of  the  mode  of 

^iroceilureu  wejind  it  in  that  woiiiterflil  work. 
W  iiiK>n  the  very  Bnt  page  of  tfaa  Talmud,lhe  trea- 

LiH-  ll-y,ikiilk,  All  blesainga,  cammeneJnK  TS^ttQ. 

Minhiia.—"  At  wbai  lime  in  (he  etsbiDK  •boald  ni 
Ihe  Mi.'iii..  •    Fram  the  lime  thai  Ibe  prleilign  In  In 

tlii:.;ri>liliiU»n  til  Ihe  end  uflhe  Oral  iiighl-walrh.     

jiri'itii'  >v<>a!>uflbe  rnhb!  Elleur;  bni  the  wire  men  nr 
iiuill  mIdiilKht    Kabbau  Qatnallel  Hya  llll  ibe  niomlnr 

JViHiiiireaal;'  IheyiaU  Diitn  bliD.'We  have  nut  yai  rr- 
riud  ihe.8benia.'  He  anawered  and  Mid  nuto  ib«n, '  tf 
ihemominicdaarD  baa  noiyetarlaen.yeateBndar  nliltin- 
iiiin  tfi  nelts  IL'  And  noi  ibli  aliHie  hare  they  Hid. 
linl  cierjwliere  wb<tre  ihB  wIm  ba«  aald  'nnlfl  mld- 

arfFai^;  and' tbe  Hivnmliig  ufibe  fat  and  otibalDtDUU 
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LichtBchein,  Die  Ehe  nach  mosauck-talmudischer  A  uffcu^ 
-suwf  und  das  mataisch'tnlmudiscke  Eherecht  (ibid.  1879) ; 
Fassel,  Da$  mosaisch'rabbimsche  Gericht*-  Verjahren  in 
cicUrechtlichen  Sachen,  etc  ( Vienna,  1858 ) ;  Frankel, 
Grundlinien  des  mosaiech'talmudiicheti  Eherechta  (Bres- 
lau,  18H0  ) ;  Mielziner,  Die  VerhdUniase  der  Sldtiven  bd 
den  alien  llthrdem  nach  bibL  u.  talmud,  QutUen  dar- 
gesteUt  (Leips.  1859). 

r.  Coins  and  weights:  by  B.  Zuckermann,  Udter  tal' 
tnudische  MUnzen  und  Gewichte  (Brcslau,  1862). 

d.  Education:  S.  Marcus,  Zur  Schul - Pddoffogik  des 
Talmud  (Berlin,  1866) ;  Simon,  L' Education  et  rinsiruc- 
tion  des  En/ants  chez  Us  A  nciens  Juifs  d'apres  la  Bible  el 
le  Talmud  (Leips.  1879) ;  Sulzbach,  Die  Pddagogik  des 
Talmud  (Frankf.-on-tbe-Main,  1863).  See  also  the  art. 
■Schools  in  this  Cydopixdia, 

e.  Ethics,  maxims,  proverbs,  etc:  Lazarus, Zur  Cha- 
rakteristik  der  taimudischen  Ethik  (Breslau,  1877); 
maxims  and  proverbs  are  given  by  Dukes,  Rabbimsche 
Blumenlese  (Leips.  1844),  in  ISa-in  'pb^  1B0  (War- 
saw, 1874),  and  by  A.  Franck,  Les  Sentences  et  Proverbes 
du  Talmud  et  du  Midrash,  in  the  (Paris)  Journal  des 
SavanU^  Nov.  1878,  p.  659-676;  Dec  p.  709-721. 

f.  Geography :  by  A.  Neubauer,  La  Geographie  du 
Talmudj  Memoire  couronne  par  FA  cadimie  des  Inscrip- 
tions et  Belles-lettres  (Paris,  1868). 

g.  Mathematics :  by  Zuckermann,  Das  mathematische 
im  Talmud  (  Breslau,  1878  ) ;  id.  Das  jOdiscke  Maass- 
System  (ibid.  1867). 

h,  l^f edicine :  Wunderbar,  Bibiisch-talmudische  Medi- 
cin  (Kiga,  1852-59) ;  Halpem,  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte 
der  ialmutiischen  Chirurgie  (Breslau,  1869). 

f.  Magic:  Brecher,  Das  Transtxndentalet  Magie  u. 
magifche  lleilarten  im  Talmud  (Vienna,  1850). 

j.  Psychology:  Jacobson,  Versuch  einer  Psychologie 
des  Taimtid  (Hamburg,  1878). 

it.  Religious  philosophy :  Nager,  Die  Religionsphiloso- 
phie  des  Talmud  (Leips.  1864). 

L  Zoology :  Lewysohn,  Zur  Zoohgie  des  Talmud 
(Frankf.-on-the-Main,  1858). 

m.  Labor  and  handicraft :  S.  Meyer,  A  rbeit  und  Hand^ 
werk  im  Talmud  (Berlin,  1878);  Delitzsch,  JUdisches 
Ifandtperkerleben  zur  Zeit  Jesu  (3d  ed.  Erlangen,  1879). 
The  latter  wrote  also  on  the  colors  in  the  Talmud  in 
Nord  und  Sud,  May,  1878. 

n.  Biblical  Antiquities:  Hamburger,  BibliKh'Tal' 
mudisch,  Worterbuch  (Neu-Strelilz,  1861). 

5.  Textvid  Criticism,— hchrecht,  Kritische  Lese  ver- 
bes»erter  I^esnrten  zum  Talmud  (Berlin,  1864);  Kabbi- 
nowicz,  Variee  f^ectiones  in  Mischnam  et  in  Talmud  Baby- 
lonicum  guum  ex  aliis  Libris  A  ntiquissinUs  et  Scriplis  et 
Impressis  turn  e  Codice  Monncensi  Prtrstantissinto  collec- 
taj  A  mtoUitiimibus  instructa  (pt.  i-viii,  Munich,  1868-77). 

6.  Bibliography. — Pinner,  in  his  preface  to  Berakoth^ 
p.  9  sq. ;  Be<fr,  in  Frankel's  Monatsschrijl^  1857,  p.  456- 
458;  I^brc'cht,  Handschriflen  und  erste  GesamnUausga- 
ben  des  bahyL  Talmud,  in  den  wissenschaftlichen  Blot- 
tern  des  Berliner  Beth  ha-Midrasch  (Berlin,  1862): 
Steinschnc'ider,  Flebrdische  Bibliographie  (1863),  vi,  39 
sq.;  De  R(»8Kt,  Annates  I/ebrtro-typogrnphici  iSec.  XV 
(I'arma.  1795) ;  id.  f)e  Hebraica  Typographia  Orif/ine  ac 
Pnm^iiSf  etc.  (ibid.  1776). 

7.  Linguistic  Helps.  —  Buxtorf,  l^exicon  Chaldaicum^ 
Talmwiicum  et  Rabbinicum  (Basil.  1640,  fol. ;  new  ed.  by 
B.  Fischer,  I^eipsic,  1869-75) ;  I^owy,  Seuhebrdisches 
und  chalddisches  Worterbuch^  etc.  (  ibid.  1875;  in  the 
•course  of  publication);  Aruch^  by  Nathan  ben-.)echiel ; 
new  critical  edition  by  A.  Kohut,  Plenum  A  ruch  Targtim- 
Talmudico-Midrasch  Verbale  et  Rente  I^exicon  (Vien- 
na, 1878  sq.)  ;  BrUll,  Fremdsprachliche  Redensarten^  etc 
^  Lcipsic,  1869 ) ;  Geiger,  Zur  Geschichte  der  tattnudi- 
schen  f^exicogrnphiey  in  Zeitschri/t  d,  J).  M.  G.  1858. 
xii,  142 :  Stein,  Talmudische  Terminologie  (Prague,  1869); 
Zuckermandel,  in  Griitz^s  Momitsschrift^  1873,  p.  421- 
430,  475-477;  1874,  p.  30-44,  180-138,  183-189,  213- 
222;  Rulf,  Zur  Lautlehre  der  aramdisch'talmudischen 


DialectCy  i,  Die  KehUauie  (Leipsic,  1879) ;  Berliner,  i?ei* 
trdge  zur  hebrdischen  Grammatik  im  Talmud  und  Mi- 
drasch  (Berlin,  1879);  Kalisch  [L],  Sketch  of  the  Tal- 
mudy  including  the  Sejther  Jezirah,  with  Translation^ 
Notes,  and  Glossary  (N.  Y.  1877). 

8.  Literature  in  General, — Treatises  on  the  Talmud 
have  been  written  in  different  languages,  and  their 
number  is  legion.  To  enumerate  them  would  be  not 
only  tedious,  but  useless,  because,  written  from  a  certain 
standpoint,  they  only  give  one  side  of  the  question. 
Such  are  the  treatises  of  Deutsch,  written  for  the  glori- 
fication of  modem  Judaism,  and  repeated  by  Schwab  in 
his  introduction  to  his  treatise  Berakoth  (Paris,  1871), 
and  of  Kohling  and  Martin,  w^ritten  in  a  hostile  spirit 
against  Judaism,  because  more  or  less  dependent  on 
Eisenmenger*s  Entdecktes  .ludenthum  (Konigsberg,  1711, 
2  vols.).  Quite  different  is  the  work  of  A.  M'Caul,  The 
Old  Paths  (Lond.  1854),  and  the  Pentateuch  according 
to  the  Talmud  (vol.  i,  Genesis,  ibid.  1874^)  by  P.  J.  Her- 
shon,  because  tending  to  show  how  Pharisaism  has 
made  the  law  of  God  void  by  a  multitude  of  traditions. 
We  therefore  contine  ourselves  to  such  works  as  will 
give  the  reader  the  necessary  information  on  the  Tal- 
mud, viz.  WUhner,  Antiguitates  Ebrcsorum  (1743),  i, 
231^584;  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebraa,  ii,  657-998;  iv, 
320-456;  Brtill,  Die  Entstehurtgsgeschichte  des  babyl. 
TalmudSf  in  his  Jahrbucher  (F*rankfort-on-the-Main, 
1876),  ii,  1-123;  Auerbach,  Das  jiidische  Obligations^ 
rechtj  I  62-114;  Frankel,  Tntroductio  in  Talmud  J/iero- 
solymitanum  (Breslau,  1870  [Heb.]);  Wiesner,  Gib^th 
Jeruschalaim,  ed.  Smolensky  (Vienna,  1872  [Heb.]); 
FUrst,  Literaturblatt  des  Orients,  1843,  No.  48-51 ;  18.^, 
No.  1  sq.;  id.  Kultur-  u.  Literaturgeschichte  der  Juden  in 
Asien  (1849),  vol.  i;  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vor- 
trdge  der  Juden,  p.  51-55,  94;  Jost,  Gesch.  d,  Jsraeliten, 
iv,  222  sq.,  323-328;  id.  Gesch.  d.  Judenthums  u.  *.  Sec- 
ten,  ii,  202-212;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  iv,  384,  40H-412 
sq.;  Frankel,  Afonatsschrifi,  1851-52,  p.  36-40,  70-80, 
203-220,  403-421,  509-521;  1861,  p.  186-194,  205-212, 
256-272 ;  1871,  p.  120-137 :  (uMger,  JUtlUcke  Zeitschrift, 
1870,  p.  278-30<6;  Pinner,  Compt-ndium  des  hierosolym. 
und  babylon.  Talmud  (Ikriin,  1832);  id.  Entleitung  in 
den  Talmud,  in  his  translation  of  Berakoth,  fol.  1-12; 
SchUrer,  Handbuch  der  neuttstam,  Zeitgeschichte  (Leip- 
sic, 1874),  p.  37-49:  Pressel,  art.  Talmud,  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encyklop. ;  Davidsrjii,  in  Kitto's  Cychp,  s.  v.; 
Mausseaux,  Le  Juif,  le  Judalsme,  et  la  JudaUation 
(Paris,  1869),  p. 76  sq.;  Bernstein,  C*'T2Sn  inx,  an  ap<»l- 
ogy  for  the  Talmud  (Odessa.  1868);  Waldberg,  '^sn*l 
D"*13^n,  or  explanation  of  the  logic  of  the  Talmud 
(Lemberg,  1876).  The  expurgated  passages  are  col- 
lected by  Meklenburg  in  n;:^^nn  nx^np;  the  dif- 
ficult passages  of  the  Talmud,  which  are  explained  by 
Raachi,  are  found  in  D^H  TBC  (Schitomir,  1874) ;  Jacob 
Brllll.  "p^sb  ©-l-^.n,  or  Mnemotechnik  des  Talmuds 
(Vienna,  1864  [Heb.]) ;  Bacher,  Die  Agada  der  baby- 
lonischen  Amorder,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der 
Agada  und  zur  Einleiiung  in  den  babylonischen  Talmud 
(Strasburg,  1878) ;  Friedlander,  Geschichtsbilder  aus  der 
Zeit  der  Tanaiten  und  Amorder,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Ge- 
schichte des  Talmuds  (BrUnn,  1879).  The  Hagadoth 
conuincd  in  l)oth  Talmuds  are  collected  in  Jacob  ibn- 
Chabib'a  spy^  "j^r  (latest  edition  Wilna,  1877).  See 
FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  151 ;  Wolf,  BibL  Ueb.  i,  690  sq.:  iii, 
456  sq. ;  iv,  866  sq. ;  and  in  Jafe*s  nK")T3  HD^  (comp. 
Wolf,  ilwL  i,  1204 ;  iii,  1 109 ;  FUrst.  ii,  9, 96) ;  the  Tosephta 
is  now  in  course  of  being  edited  by  Dr.  M.  Sw  Zucker- 
mandel (Berlin,  1876  sq.);  Schwarz,  Die  Tonfta  tier 
Ordnung Moed in  ihrem  Veihaltmss  zur  Misckna kritisch 
unUrsucht,  Pu  i,  Der  Tractat  Sabbath  (Carianibe,  1879); 
Jellinek,  Ilagadische  Hermeneutik  mit  Midrasti-C»m- 
mentar  (Vienna,  1878);  Placzek,  Die  Agada  und  der 
Danrinismus,  in  the  Jiid,  Literaturblatt,  vol.  vii,  No.  \\ 
6.  8, 11, 13, 16, 17,  23-31 ;  Mtthlfelder,  Bab: 
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hiU  zur  GesckickU  da  Talmud  (Leipfl.  1871) ;  Fessler, 
Mar  Samuel^  dor  bedeutendste  A  mora^  Em  Beitrag  zur 
Kvnde  des  Talmud  (BresUu,  1879);  Hoffmann,  Mar 
SamueLf  Rector  derjuditchen  Akademie  zu  Nekardea  in 
BabfUmien  (Leips.  1873).     (B.  P.) 

TALMUD,  The  Old  TssTAMKirr  in  the  Time  op 
TUB.  The  Talmud  presupposes  a  text  so  firmly  estab- 
liftbed  by  tradition  that  the  Talmudists  no  longer  vent- 
ure to  alter  anything  in  it;  they  merely  seek  to  settle 
it  unchangeably  for  all  time  by  means  of  very  precise 
ivgulaUontft  on  the  subject  of  Biblical  calligrapby,  the 
(liflerent  ways  of  reading,  etc. 

1.  The  Canon  (icawav), — This  word,  which  occurs  first 
in  the  3d  century  after  Christ,  has  no  corresponding  ex- 
pression in  Jewish  writings.     The  Bible  is  called  "IBO, 
or  •^ton,  "the  Book"  {iialibath,  foL  13,  col.  1);  "the 
Scripture,"  Knrs  fFargum  ii  in  Gen.  xii,  42) ;  "  Holy 
\rriting8,"atpn  "'ars  (;S(jMo/A,fol,16,col.l);  X-p^, 
^Reading''  (Taamih,  (oL  27,  ool  2),     In   Kidthakin, 
r,>l.  49.C0L  1,  we  find  the  expression  D*^K-in3  KP'^'^niK 
C''3^P3%  « the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Writings." 
Tlie  order  of  books  as  found  in  our  present  Hebrew 
Oibics  is  that  of  the  Masorites,  and  differs  from  that 
giyen  in  the  Talmud,  as  the  following  uble  will  show : 


as,  for  instance,  the  books  of  Ben-Si  ra  and  Bon-Togiah, 
brings  confusion  into  his  house."  Accordingly,  Eccle- 
siasticus  is  not  included  in  the  canon  of  Melito,  Ori- 
gen,  Cyril,  Laodicea,  Hilary,  Rufinus,  etc ;  and  though 
Augustine,  like  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrashim,  con- 
stantly quotes  it,  yet  he,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Jewish 
authorities,  distinctly  says  that  it  is  not  in  the  Hebrew 
canon  ( IM  Civit,  Dti,  xvii,  20).  Comp.  also  Jerome, 
ProL  in  Libr,  Holom,,  where  he  says  that  Eloclesiasti- 
cus  should  be  read  "for  the  instruction  of  the  people 
(j}Mnt)j  not  to  support  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical 
doctrines." 

2.  The  Alphabet, — It  is  difficult  to  determine  with 
precision  the  time  at  which  the  square  character  was 
perfected.  Origen  and  Jerome  ascril)e  the  invention  to 
Ezra,  and  so  does  Jose  bcn-Chalafta,  who  flourished  be- 
tween A.l).  188  and  164.  In  the  Talmud  we  find  descrip- 
tions and  allusions  to  the  form  of  Hebrew  letters  which 
precisely  suit  the  square  alphabet;  and  even  in  the 
Mishna,  which  was  completed  in  the  8d  century  of  our 
aera,  traces  occur  of  the  same.  In  our  own  days  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Hebrew  square  alphabet  before  the  Tal- 
mudic  aBra  has  been  proved  by  the  discovery  of  some 
tombstones  in  the  Crimea,  a  few  of  which  even  bear  the 
date  A.D.  6  and  30  (comp.  Geiger,  Jiidi»che  ZeUachrift^ 
iii,  128-133, 237 ;  iv,  214  sq.).     But  these  stones  cannot 
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1.  Genesis pntt:xna 

2.  Exodus niiaiS 

8.  Leviticus X-^p''^ 

A,  Numbers "latTSS 

&  Deuteronomy D'^'iaT  ^ 

L  Joshua rwin-" 

%  Judges D'^CdBIO 

8.  I  and  U  Samuel bK^730 

A,  I  and  n  Kings &'^3b73  ^ 

B.  Isaiah n-^SO"^  ^ 

6u  Jeremiah TX^tyy^ 

T.  EsekleL bKptn*^ 

8.  XII  Minor  Prophets. -icy  •i-)n       j 

L  Psalms o'^bnn         1 

8.  Proverbs ^h^^  \^^\ 

8.  Job m^fiC  J 

4.  Song  of  Solomon.... a'^l'i^n^l'^ttS^ 

6.  Ruth P11 

ft.  Lsmeutations HD'^S,  map 

T.  Ecclesiastes rbnp 

8.  Esther inOX 

9.  Daniel bx''3n 

10.  Exra  andNebemiah.KnT? 

IL  I  and  II Chronicles.. D'^?a'*n  ^^1"^ 


The  Law, 

n-nn 


Earlier, 


Later, 


Prophets, 


ncK 


The  Five 
Rolls, 

mba?3  T-on 


Hagiographa, 

D-'ains 


Tidniad.  MaMtmh. 
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9 
18 
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16 
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16 
19 
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18 
28 
81 
83 
84 


1 
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10 

11 

18 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

81 

28 

88 

84 


B^ei  these  twenty-four  books,  the  Talmud  also  quotes 
^'™°  ^k«  tpocryphai  book  Jews  ben-Sira,  better  known 
an<ier  the  name  of  EcdesUttticus,  as  the  passages  given  in 
'h*  wt,  EccucaiAsncrB  indicate.  But,  in  spite  of  this 
^""^k  being  quoted  so  often,  we  are  distinctly  told  that  it 
J^  not  cuionicaL  Thus  Yeulafniy  ch.  ii,  says,  ♦•  The  book 
"'  ^n-Sira,  and  all  the  other  books  written  after  its 
"»«»««  not  Ganonical"*  (C^l-^n  PK  "pXcaTa  ^3*^X). 
'^Riia,  the  decUuratioo  made  by  B.  Akiba,  that  he  who 
**^^  QQcaiioiiical  books  will  have  no  portion  in  the 
^^  to  oome  (Miahna,  Semkedr.  x,  1),  is  expUined  by 
<^  JcriMlcai  Talmnd  to  mean  **the  books  of  Ben-Sira 
^  Ben-Lunab  f  and  the  Midraah  on  Coheleth,  xii,  12 
"^irb^  "Whoaoerer  introduces  into  his  house  more 
^  the  twrn^fDor  books  (i.  e.  the  Sacred  Scriptures), 


be  relied  upon,  and  the  forgery  has  been  made  manifest 
by  Dr.  H.  Strack,  A .  Firkoicitsch  u,  seine  Entdeckunt/en 
(Leips.'  1876).  In  the  Talmud,  however,  we  arc  dis- 
tinctly told  not  to  change  K  and  :?,  2  and  3, 1  and  :t, 
"1  and  "I,  n  and  n,  1  and  '',  T  and  \  13  and  E,  Q  and  O 
(Shabbalh,  fol.  108,  col.  2).  The  Talmud  also  knows  the 
five  final  letters  1,  t],  y,  *,,  D  (Umi.  f«»l.  104,  col.  1),  which 
were  probably  used  to  render  reading  more  easy  by  dis- 
tinguishing one  word  from  another  (thus,  TKTS'^flPK 
[the  third  and  fourth  words  of  the  Heb.  Bible]  might  be 
read  nxiS  ■'nbs<,"Go<lis  dead").  The  Talmud,  again, 
not  only  mentions  the  so-called  taggin  (T^5r,  D'^IPS), 
or  callifrraphic  ornaments  on  the  letters  y ,  3,  t,  3, 13, 3?,  TD 
{Afenachoth,  fol.  29,  col.  1  sq. ;  Shabbath,  foL  89,  col  1 ; 
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foL  lObf  coL  2),  but  also  gives  different  combinations  of 
the  alphabet,  as 

is,  d^  3a,  dn,  5t,  t)i,  )^n,  p%  "la,  «3,  tk 
nic,  V,  ^TDi,  p^n,  ^3%  ci'^a,  yo3,  onjc 
ns, «%  "lo,  pn,  I'T,  pp,  yn,  d%  p,  oa,  bit 

The  first  of  these  combinations  is  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  Jerome  having  so  confidently  applied  it  to  the 
word  Sheshak,  "^1250,  in  Jer.  xxv,  26,  it  being  the  same 

asbns. 

3.  The  Vowel-points, — See  that  article. 

4.  Division  of  Words, — Hebrew  was  originally  writ- 
ten, like  most  ancient  languages,  without  any  divisions 
between  the  words,  in  a  scriptio  continua,  which  fact  ac- 
counts for  the  various  readings  in  the  Sept.,  as  Gen.  vii, 
ll,0'^"IOr  for  01^   "lOr;  XX,  16,  nn33  lbs  for  bs 

rnsai;  xi,  I7,b3x  abD«  forbsKa  baa,  etc.;  i 

Sam.  i,  1,  Cli:t  13,  Alex,  kv  Noffift  3*^2^33 ;  Psa.  ix,  1, 
r'lTsb?  for  ri?a  b?,  etc  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
division  of  words  already  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Talmud;  at  least  the  final  letters,  which  are  already 
mentioned,  may  have  served  such  a  purpose ;  and  in 
Menackothj  fol.  30,  col.  1,  the  space  between  the  words  in 
the  sacred  MSS.  is  fixed  with  precision.  Whether  or 
not  this  division  of  words  by  points — as  used  in  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch — was  applied,  must  be  left  undeter- 
mined. 

5.  Divisions  according  to  the  Meaning  of  Verses, — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  at  a  very  early  period  a  division 
according  to  verses  (D^p^OB)  existed.  "Every  verse 
divided  by  Moses  may  not  be  otherwise  divided,"  we 
read  in  MegiUah^  fol.  22,  col.  1.  The  reason  for  such  di- 
visions was  probably  twofold:  a.  The  reading  of  the 
Scriptures^  especially  in  the  synagogue,  led  to  such. 
TheMishna  {MegiUah,ch,W,%  4)  mentions  the  D''p10B 
in  relation  to  this,  for  we  read  that  "not  less  than 
three  verses  of  the  holy  law  may  be  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue to  each  person  (called  to  read).  One  verse  only 
of  the  law  may  at  one  time  be  read  to  the  tnethurgeman, 
or  interpreter;  but  it  is  lawful  to  read  three  consecu- 
tive verses  to  him  from  the  prophets ;  but  if  each  verse 
should  form  a  separate  section,  one  verse  only  may  be 
read  to  him  at  a  time."  The  Gemara  forbids  the  leav- 
ing of  the  synagogue  before  the  ending  of  such  a  sec- 
tion (^Berakothy  ful.  8,  eoL  1),  introduces  the  injunction 
of  Ezra  (Neh.  viii,  8 ;  MegiUah^  fol.  3,  col.  1  j  Nedaritn, 
foL  37,  col.  2),  and  prescribes,  in  reference  to  the  proph- 
ets, how  many  sections  are  to  be  read  on  week-days 
(Buba  Kamma,  foL  82,  col.  1).  6.  The  study  of  the  law, 
the  instruction  and  school-teaching  of  the  same  pro- 
duced such  sense-divisions.  These  were  distinguished 
from  the  former,  which  were  merely  called  fi'^piOB,  by 
the  names  0*^^713.  clauses^  sentential  or  also  "*p1DB 
a*^7a?:3,  clause  sections.  To  instruct  in  the  dividing  of 
clauses  (D'^T3!?I3  piCB)  was  a  special  part  of  the  rab- 
binical teaching  {Nedarim,  fol.  87,col.  1);  in  Berakothy 
foL  02,  coL  1,  the  teacher  is  said  to  point  it  out  to  his 
scholars  with  his  right  hand;  and  according  to  it  dis- 
puted points  of  the  law  were  settled  {Chagigah,  fol.  6,  coL 
2).  As  to  the  sign  of  this  division  which  is  now  found 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  (:),  it  is  not  seen  on  the  syna- 
gogue-roll, nor  is  it  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  but  is  of 
later  origin ;  and  we  must  conclude  it  as  highly  proba- 
ble that  these  divisions  into  verses  and  periods  were  not 
first  externally  designated,  but  w^ere  merely  transmit- 
ted by  oral  tradition,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing quotation.  In  Kiddushin,  fol.  30,  col.  1.  we  read : 
"Therefore  are  the  ancients  called  Sopherim  because 
they  counted  all  letters  in  Holy  Writ.  Thus  they  said 
that  the  Vav  in  "pna  (Lev.  xi,42)  is  the  half  of  all  the 
letters  in  the  Pentateuch;  IZJI^l  iri^l  (x,  16)  is  the 
middle  word;   nbarm  (xiii,  33),  the  middle  verse; 


that  Ayin  in  "):?'^72  (Psa.  Ixxx,  14)  is  the  middle  letter 
in  the  Psalms,  and  Ixxvii,  38  the  middle  verse."  In 
the  same  passage  we  also  read  that "  the  Pentateuch  con- 
tains 5888  verses,  the  Psalms  eight  more,  and  Chroni- 
cles eight  less."  Now  if  we  compare  this  number  with 
that  given  by  the  Masorites,  we  shall  find  that  the  Tal- 
mud counts  forty-three  verses  more  than  the  Masoritea 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  this  difference  can  only  be  ex- 
plained from  the  statement  made  by  the  Talmud  (Buba 
BcUhra,  fol.  14,  coL  2),  that  Joshua  wrote  his  book  and 
eight  verses  of  the  law  (Deut.  xxxiv,  5-12) ;  and  the 
Occidentals,  as  we  read  in  Kiddushin,  loc  ciL,  divided 
Exod.  xix,  9  into  three  verses.  Thus  much  is  certain^ 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Talmud  there  was  a  division  ac- 
cording to  verses ;  but  what  this  mark  of  division  was,  if 
there  were  any  at  all— at  least  Tr.  Sopherim,  ch.  iii,  §  ^  ia 
against  it— is  difiicult  to  point  out. 

6.  Stichoi  ((Trt^ot). — The  poetical  passages  in  Exod. 
XV ;  Deut.  xxxii ;  Judg.  v ;  2  Sam.  xxii,  were  in  the  time 
of  the  Talmud  already  written  <mxnp*^€  (oomp.  Shab- 
bath,  fol.  103,  ool.  2,  in  Jine ;  Sopherim,  ch.  xii) .  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  poetical  books,  HTSK,  i  e.  Job,  Prov- 
erbs, Psalms.  The  I>ecalogue  was  also  originally  writ- 
ten in  ten  series  (D*^I30,  (rri'xoi),  as  is  intimated  in  the 
Targum  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  v,  13 :  "  The  two  tables  of 
stone  which  he  gave  to  his  people  were  written  in  ten 
rows  (shittih),  resembling  the  rows  or  beds  (shittin)  in 
the  garden  of  balsam."     See  also  Shitta. 

7.  The  Smaller  Sections  of  the  Pentateuch. — In  our  He- 
brew Bibles,  which  follow  the  Masoretic  text,  the  Penta- 
teuch is  divided  into  (X9parashas,  or  sections  (ri1"*C;'1B, 
ni25"iB),  of  which  290  are  open  (HimnB,  and  dis- 
tinguished in  our  Bibles  by  the  initial  letter  B)  and  379 
are  closeil  (IHlTSirO,  marked  by  the  initial  letter  D). 
Of  these  parashas  mention  is  made  in  the  Talmud,  viz. 

1.  Taanith,  ch.  1v,  (  8,  the  history  of  creation  is  divided 
into  seven  Kectioiis,  via.  Gen.  1, 1-6, 6-8, 9^18, 14-19,  S0-23» 
24-81 ;  ii,  1-3. 

2.  Berakoth,  cb.  il,  S  2 :  Tamid,  ch.  v,  9 1 :  Menathoth^  ch. 
iii,  (  7,  the  cections  of  the  prayer  and  phylacteries  (Exod. 
xiil,  1-13 :  Deut.  vi,  4-9 ;  xi,  18-21 ;  Numb,  xv,  37-41)  are 
mentioned. 

8.  Megillah,  ch.  iii,  (  4-6  (comp.  niso  Yoma,  ch.  vli,  $  1 ;  So- 
tah,  ch.  vii,  (  7),  the  following  sections  tor  the  Sabbath  and 
festivals  are  giveu,  viz. :  Sxod.  xxx,  11-16 :  Deut.  xxv,  17- 
19;  Numb.  xlx.  1-22 ;  Kxod.  xli,  1-12 ;  Lev.  xxli,  2«-3S  (for 
the  first  day  of  the  Passover) ;  Denu  xvl,  9-12  (for  Pente- 
cost) ;  Lev.  xxili,  23-25  (for  New  Year) ;  xvl,  l-U ;  xxili, 
26-32  (for  the  Day  of  Atonement) ;  Numb,  vi,  22-vii,  18  (for 
the  Day  of  Dedicutiou) ;  Exod.  xvil,  8-13  (for  Purim) ; 
Numb,  xxviii,  11-16  (for  the  new  moon) ;  Lev.  xxvi,  8  sq. ; 
Deut.  xxviii  sq.  (for  the  fast-days). 

4.  Tamid,  ch.  v,  fi  1 :  Sotah,  ch.  vll,  5  2, 6 ;  Numb,  vl,  82-27. 
6.  Yadalm,  ch.  iii,  i  4,  Numb,  x,  36,  80. 

6.  Sotah,  ch.  vii,  i  7,  Deut  xvii,  14-20 ;  Numb,  v,  11-31 ; 
xlx,  1-22;  Deut.  xxi,  1-9;  xxvi,  1-11;  xiv,  22-27;  xxvi, 
12-16;  xxv,  6-10,  and  many  others. 

In  the  Gemara  the  following  parashas  are  mentioned : 

7.  Shabbathy  fol.  116,  col.  2 ;  fol.  116,  col.  1,  Numb,  x,  36, 36w 

8.  BercUtoth,  fol.  12,  col.  2,  states  that  "every  parasha 
which  Moses  divided  we  also  divide ;  and  any  one  which 
he  did  not  divide,  neither  do  we,*'  in  reply  to  the  question 

why  the  verse  3?"n3  to  ISTD'^p  (Numb,  xxiv,  9)  was  not 

taken  ont  from  the  long  section  (ch.  xxil-xxiv)  and  used 
for  the  prayer  Shema  Israel,  i.  e.  "  Hear,  O  Israel." 

9.  Ihia.  ful.  68,  col.  1,  Numb,  vi,  1-6;  V,  11-31,  are  men- 
tioned. 

10.  OiUin,  fol.  60,  col.  1,  Lev.  xxi,  1-24 ;  Numb,  viii,  ft-S2 : 
ix,  6  sq. ;  v,  1-4 ;  Lev.  xvi ;  x,  8-11 ;  Numb,  viii,  1-4 ;  xix 
sq.,  are  mentioned. 

That  some  of  these  were  open,  some  closed,  we  read  in 
Shabbath,  fol.  103,  col  2 ;  Menachoth,  foL  30,  81 ;  Jeru- 
salem MegiUah,  foU  71,  coL  2;  and  in  Sopherim,  i,  14, 
we  also  read  that  the  open  section  is  an  empty  space, 
the  width  of  three  letters,  at  the  beg^inning  of  a  line^ 
and  the  closed  is  as  much  in  the  middle  of  a  line. 

8.  The  larger  sections,  marked  in  our  Bibles  by  B  B  D 
and  D  D  O,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Talmud. 

9.  Haphtarahs.—Atter  the  reading  of  the  law  in  the 
synagogue,  it  was  also  customary  from  an  early  period 
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the  points,  rlx.  i'^K,  '  where  is  Abraham.* 
The  meaning  is  that  the  points  over  these 
three  letters  intend  to  indicate  that  the 
three  angels  did  not  ask  *  where  is  Sami, 
nirJJT^X,'  but  •where  is  Abraham,'  T'« 

&n")nX''  (comp.  Baba  MeUiah,  fol.  87,  col. 

Gen.  zix,  83,  n7S1p::i.  In  the  Talmud,  Natir^  fol.  23, 
col.  1,  we  read :  **  Why  Is  there  a  point  over 
the  ra»,i,  of  the  word  msipai?  To  indi- 
cate that  when  the  laj  down  he  did  not 
perceive  it,  but  when  she  arose  he  perceived 
it"  (comp.  also  Horayoth^  fol.  10,  coL  1 ;  and 
Jerome,  QtuKst.  in  Oenu. :  "  Appnngant  de- 
saper  quasi  incredibile  et  qood  rerum  na- 
tora  non  capiat  coire  qnemqoam  nesden- 
tem"). 
Numb,  iii,  19,  YnhKi.  Ba-midbar  Rahbah,  loc  cit.,  says 
that  the  points  over  Aaron  indicate  that  he 
was  not  one  of  that  number  (comp.  also 
Berakoth,  fol.  4,  col.  1). 
Iz,  10,  hpH'l.  In  Mishna,  Pmiachimy  is,  8,  we  read : 
**  What  is  a  distant  Journey  f  R.  Akiba  says 
firom  Modnim  and  beyond,  and  fh)m  all 
places  around  Jerusalem  situated  at  the 
same  distance.  R.  Eleazar  says  *  any  dis- 
tance beyond  the  outside  of  the  threshold 
of  the  court  of  the  Temple.'  R.  Jos6  fays 
the  reason  for  the  point  over  the  T\  (in  our 
word)  is  to  denote  that  it  ii  not  necessary 
to  be  actually  on  a  distant  road,  but  only 
beyond  the  threshold  of  the  court  of  the 
Temple." 

Dcut  xxix,  28, 0bir-ni?  'ib'^bhBi  Va5.  Ba^idbarRahbaK 
loc.  cit.,  "Tou  have  made  manifest,  hence 
I  will  also  manifest  unto  yon  hidden  things'* 
(comp.  Stxnhedrin,  foL  48,  col.  8,  inpw). 

Paa.  xxvil,  18,  k$iS.  Berdkath,  fol.  4,  col.  1,  says,  "  Lord 
of  the  universe,  I  am  aware  that  thou  great- 
ly rewardest  the  Just  in  future  ages,  but  I 
know  not  whether  I  shall  partake  of  it  with 
them  on  account  of  my  sin."  Buxtorf  re- 
marks on  this  passage,  D9h9  xbs  D!^19,  i.  e. 
a  sense  without  any  sense.  The  meaning 
probably  is  that  i<bl^,  without  the  points, 
means  if  not,  like  the  Latin  nUU  but  with 
the  points  it  signifies  "a  doubt" 

As  to  the  origin  and  signification  of  these  points,  noth- 
ing certain  can  be  said.  According  to  the  rabbins,  Ezra 
is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  them  (comp.  Ba-mid- 
har  Rabbah  on  Numb,  ill,  39,  sect,  iii,  fol.  215,  coL  4; 
A  bath  de-Rabbi  A'^nMon,  ch.  xxxiii).  This  much  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  these  points  were  known  long 
before  the  Talmud. 

14.  Inverted  iVwi»,  c.— Before  Numb,  x,  86,  and  after 
ver.  86,  we  find  in  our  Hebrew  text  the  letter  jVmw, 
3,  inverted  (c).  In  the  Talmud,  Shabbath^  foL  115,  coL  2 ; 
fol.  116,  col.  1,  we  are  told  that "  the  section  commencing 
nor  ■I'CX'*!  'IXn  rD:a  '^n'^'l  (Numb,  x,  35)  was 
made  by  (vod  with  sigiiH  below  and  above,  to  indicate 
that  it  is  not  in  its  |in>|>er  place.  Rut  liahhi  said  this 
is  not  so,  but  that  thi^  lM)ok  was  counted  by  itself. 
How  do  vou  know  it?  \i.  Samuel  bar-Nachman  said, 
R.  Jonathan  saith  (it  is  written)  *She  hath  hewn  out 
her  seven  pillan*'  (Trov.  ix,  1);  this  means  the  seven 
books  of  the  law."  On  llu^  inverted  Xurui  found  in  Psa. 
cvii,  mention  is  made  in  Rush  Hash-shanah^  fol.  17,  col.  2. 

15.  The  Viir  Ketid  in  Numb,  xxv,  12.— Of  this  'l'"'^ 
RlflSp,  or  T'<ir  cut-ajf,  which  is  found  in  our  Hebrew  Bi- 
ble ■',  we  read  in  the  Talmud,  Kiddushin^  fol.  66,  col.  2 : 

"  Whence  do  we  have  it  that  a  person  having  some  de- 
fect is  unfit  for  the  snrred  ministry?  R.  Jehudah  said 
that  R. Samuel  uuglit  that  this  is  because  the  Scripture 
Bays,  *  Wherefore  hay.  Behold  I  give  nnto  him  my  cove- 
nant of  peace' — a  iierfect  peace,  and  not  an  imperfect 


one.     But,  said  one,  it  is  written  tSlbc,  i.  e.  peace ;  but 
answered  R.  Nachman,  the  Vav  in  WOV2  is  cut  off"  (1*^1 

16.  The  Closed  or  Fined  Mem  (C)  in  the  middle  of  the 
word  Isa.  ix,  6, 113^0^.— In  the  Talmud,  Sanhedrin,  foL 
94,  coL  2,  we  find  the  following : 

**  Why  is  it  that  all  the  JTsms  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
are  open  (i.  e.  73)  and  this  one  closed  (L  e.  O)  f  The  Holy 
One  (blessed  be  he)  wanted  to  make  Hezekiah  the  Mes- 
siah, and  Sennacherib  Gog  and  Magog ;  whereupon  Jus- 
tice pleaded  before  the  presence  of  the  Holy  One,  Lord  of 
the  world,  *  What  1  David,  the  king  of  Israel,  who  sang 
so  many  hymns  and  pralsea  before  thee,  wilt  thou  not 
make  him  the  Messiah  f  But  Hezekiah,  for  whom  thou 
hast  performed  all  the  miracles,  and  who  has  nf>t  uttered 
one  song  before  thee,  wilt  thou  make  him  the  Messiah  V 
Therefore  has  the  Mem  been  closed." 

17.  Suspended  letters, — The  suspended  A'un  we  find  in 

nC9^?a,  Judg.  X viii,  80.     The  Talmud,  Baba  Bathra,  foL 
109,  coL  2,  states  the  following : 

"  Was  he  (I.  e.  Oershom)  the  son  of  Manasseh  ?  while 
the  Scripture  says  the  sons  of  Moses  were  Eleazar  and 
Oershom.  But  because  he  did  the  deeds  of  Manasseh  {% 
Kings  xxi),  did  the  Scripture  append  him  to  the  (family) 
of  Manasseh."  The  meaning  is  that  the  prophet  did  not 
like  to  call  Oershom  the  son  of  Moses,  because  it  would 
be  ignominious  that  Moaes  should  have  had  an  impious 
son ;  hence  he  called  him  the  son  of  Manasseh,  with  the 
suspended  letter,  which  may  mean  the  son  of  Manasseh 
or  Moses. 

The  suspended  Ayin  is  found  in  tS"^  1S*1,  Job  xxxriii^ 
15.  In  the  Talmud,  Sanhedrin,  foL  103,  col.  2,  we  read 
the  following : "  Why  is  the  9  in  D*^!ro")  suspended  ?  It 
is  to  teach  that  when  a  man  is  U:'^,  poor,  in  this  worid, 
he  will  also  be  129")  in  the  world  to  come ;  or,  literally, 
poor  below,  he  will  also  be  poor  above.** 

Of  the  suspended  Ayin  in  ")  "'S,  Psa.  Ixxx,  14,  we 
read,  Kiddushin,  fol.  80,  coL2,  that  this  letter  is  the  mid- 
dle letter  in  the  Psalms. 

18.  Majvscular  and  Afinuscular  Letters, — Of  words 
written  with  large  and  small  letters  in  our  Hebrew  Bi- 
ble we  find  nothing  in  the  Talmud,  but  some  of  these 
instances  are  mentioned  in  the  Sopherim,  ch.  ix.  That 
this  mode  of  writing  must  have  been  very  ancient  can- 
not be  doubted,  for  there  is  a  dispute  in  the  Talmud, 
MegiUah,  fol.  16,  col.  2,  whether  the  1  in  KPT-^I  (Esth. 
ix,  9)  should  be  written  as  a  majiiscular  or  minuscular 
letter;  and  the  word  nbdimi  (Lev.  xiii,  88),  which  is 
now  written  with  a  roajuscular  Si,  is  mentioned  in  Kid- 
dushuif  foL  80,  col.  2,  as  being  the  middle  of  the  vents 
of  the  Pentateuch. 

19.  Mode  of  Quotations.  See  Quotatiokb  or  the 
Old  Testamknt  im  tub  TALUtTD.     (B.  P.) 

TalmndiBts.  Under  this  head  we  include  all  those 
rabbins  whose  opinions  are  regarded  as  authoritative 
in  the  Talmud.  The  period  of  these  men  comprises 
the  time  from  about  B.C.  180  to  A.D.  500,  i.  e.  from  Si- 
mon  the  Just  to  the  completion  of  the  Talmud.  This 
period  is  again  subdivided  into  that  of  the  Tanalm  and 
that  of  the  Amoraim — the  former  representing  the  time 
from  about  RC.  180  to  A.D.  219,  the  latter  from  A.D. 
219  to  A.D.  500. 

I.  Tanaim.— The  first  recognised,  after  Simon's  death, 
as  the  head  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  Antigonns  of  Soho, 
alxiut  RC.  180.  His  contemporary  was  Kliezer  ben- 
Charsum,  celebrated  for  his  opulence,  learning,  and 
zeal  in  the  promotion  of  religious  knowledge.  After 
Antigonus,  always  two  (or  zttgdth)  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  community — the  first  being  the  president,  the  sec- 
ond the  vice-president.  As  the  first  of  these  zug6tb, 
or  pairs,  are  mentioned  Jose  ben-Joezer  and  Joaepb 
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It  B.C.  TO.  They  one  fullimnl  by 
Joboa  ben-Per*chjs  and  Nilbii  of  ArbcU  (q.  v.).  Their  . 
mectmon  wen  Jehads  ben-Tabal  anJ  Simon  ben-She-  ' 
Uch  (q.  v.).  The  Tourth  pair  is  lepreHnlnl  in  She-  I 
naja  and  Abtalion,  about  B.C.  47.  The  Hfih  and  lant 
pair  are  Hillel  (q.v.)  and  Shammai  (q.  v.)-  l.'iidertheir  . 
ptesiileiKy  lived  Baba  ben-Buta,  Chanina  ben-Dow,  ^ 
jKhanan  ben-Zachai  (q.  v,},  and  Nechunjah  ben-ha- 
Kina(q.T.).  Hillel  wurollowedbyhiiHtn  Simon  iben-  i 
Hilkl)  (q.  v.).  Hia  •uccokt  was  Gamaliel  I  (q.  v.),  who  I 
*n  railowRl  by  hi*  mn  Simon  (ben-Gamaliel |  (q.  v.).  | 
Tfith  Simon  c1dr«  the  period  of  Ihe  »o-calleil  mrKrr  , 
Tnalm.  The  laler  Tanalm  fine  Gf^re  in  hisiory 
wben  ihe  Temple  was  in  ashea  and  Jeruulem  a  heap 
ttruita.  At  thi)  period,  verging  upon  decay,  when  Ju- 
dv>m  was  withoat  any  ecnti«  and  anpport,  appeared 
Jochanan  ben-Zachai,  the  laat  among  Hillrl'i  eighty 

or  Jihneb,  whoae  preeident  he  became.  Hi>  micceesoT 
wms  Gunaliel  bai-.'SmoD  (q.  t.),  and  bii  rellowliboren 
wen  Akiba  ben-Joaeph  (q.  v.),  Eliezer  ben-Auija, 
EUeiT  ben-Aiak,  Kliezer  ben-Hyrkanoe  (q.  r.),  Ismael 
ben-Elin  (q,  ir.l,.[Mhua  ben-Hananja  (q,  v.),  Nechnnjah 
beD-lia.Kana(q.  v.),andTarphan  (q.v.).  Gamaliel  wai 
auccoded  by  hii  son  Simon  (ben-Gamaliel  It)  (q.  v.), 
who  UaiiefeTred  the  Rabbinical  apparatus  id  Tiberiu. 
To  bii  eollege  belonged  Nathan  ha-Babli  (q.  v.),  Jine 
bwi-Hilephta,  Jehodah  ben-Dai,  rabbi  Meir  (q.  t.),  and 
t^mm  bra-Joehal  (q.v.).  Simnn  ben-Gamaliel  waa 
■KMnhd  by  hia  son  Judah  the  Holy  (q.  v.). 

II.  Xwr^iiL— With  the  life  and  labora  of  rabbi  Ju- 
«  dih  tDded  the  wicceHion  of  the  Tanalm,  who  were  now 
fcUotrtby  a  new  order,  the  Amonum  (D'S<-ni3t(>,  i. «.  ■ 
I'xtilHaionDrtbe  law,  at  length  no  longer  oral,  but 
't^Ked  to  a  written  text.  Some  of  Che  moat  itiitin- 
H^n  of  their  number  were  rabbi  Chija,  Chanina 
Iv-Cluaa,  Abba  Aieka,  or  Rab  (q.  v.),  Bar- Kappais, 
JMbinin  bai-Napw^ha  (q.  v.),  and  Simon  ben-Ukish 
il'T.).  Of  the  acholaUic  labors  of  these  men  we  have 
ilw  moiiainental  result  in  the  Palestine  (lemara,  com- 

AActtbe  death  of  Judah,  not  only  learning,  but  also 
ibc  Eatnarchal  dignity,  was  more  and  more  in  the  de- 
<liM;  tewitb  Judah'i  death  the  aUr  of  JudBi'a  team- 
iW  tud  MI,  never  to  rise  again  in  Palestine.  Kabbaii 
<diii^  111,  Judah'a  son,  and  Judah  H,  »n  of  Gams. 

'<"  Itunini;,  and  de&cient  in  theolofpeal  acumen.  I'he^ 
l«tn  tmsferred  his  rcHdence  ro  Tiberias,  and  (ialilc*. 
"*<0(lo[riied, now  became  "the  Hulv  Land," and Ti- 
^«uiiu  J,n»alem.  Of  Gamaliel  IV, 'the  succesmr  of 
''diUi  !|,aiid  Judah  IH,  >on  and  aucceasor  of  Uimalicl 
'V,  biMoTy  hai  nothing  to  record,  except  that  the; 
clw  Uir  line  of  Palestinian  leachera.  Meanwhile  nu- 
"""n  Dngration*  of  rmbbins  to  Babylon  had  taken 
P**",  aptrially  in  tbeieign  of  Constantiua^  who  perse- 
"M  Ikt  Jews.  We  leave  Palestine  and  turn  to  Baby- 
^•Vntbe  acbooUat  Sore  (q.v.),  Pumbaditha  (q.  y'.). 
*'*k'iici,  and  Hachnsawere  in  a  flourishiUK  condition. 
^  bbykm  the  greater  and  more  noble  pare  of  thr 
Je*i* (iniiliea  aeuled  at  the  Caplikiiy.  to  return  no 
■"*•  to  Ibeir  ancestral  soil,  and  there  the  literary  cult- 
""o'dK people  took  a  development  which  exertnl  no 
"^  bflnence  on  the  studies  of  after  •  Reneralions. 
^7*™thtjCTn  lived  under  their  mhgr!ulha,aT  prince 
'^  ''>'  tdles,  whoae  oRlce  was  of  an  ecckaiaslical  and 
■*°|u  kind.  S»  long  aa  the  Temple  was  standing  the 
°*7toi«n  Jews  acknowledged  the  presidency  of  the 
j"KlHc)M,ind  paid  Ihe  didrachm  contribudn'n  to  ilie 
••"pie. which,  however,  they  did  not  after  the  destruc- 
^<f  that  edifice.  Fitially,  the  Babylonians  aucceed- 
"■oU^aUng  tlidr  own  independence, in  civil  itiij 
'"'"■Htkal  rnatUiB,  of  the  Western  patriarchate,  anil 
"^^bM  aiiacila  of  learning  all  over  the  counlr^' 
*^  Mterial  aid  fcnm  those  of  the  tatherlsnd, 
'*Vlk>  lAoolt  look  the  same  tmdereloped  form  u 
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ihose  of  the  Itoly  Land.  The  names  given  to  these 
whouU  were  Arsmean  forms  for  Ihe  Hebrew  ones  of  the 
I'aleatiuian  schools.  The  "  hoase  of  learning"  was  called 
BHh  Ulphtma  ( KJfiilX  P-S);  Bttk  HtdrntK  (P-l 
0~its),  "Che  house  of  doctrine;"  Btlk  ka~Vand 
(^m^;  Heb.POJSn  P"a), "the houseof assemblage;' 
Rtlh  MfliHAa  (XPSTit:  n^S;  lleb.  ha^C),  "iho 
house  of  silling;"  UrtK  Sublnman  (",33^  P"'3),  "the 
house  of  the  maslen;"  Btik  Siiba  iK-\ia  P^S),  "the 
house  of  order."  The  principal  or  rector  of  the  school 
was  entitled  Rub  Snk  Clphtma  (tUG^:M  P^3  Z-i), 
Rnk  lUtianha  (KPS^PB  C^H),  Kak  Sidra  (_V~' 
ttllO),  etc  So,  too,  Che  academical  degree  of  Mar 
(la)  was  equivalent  to  the  Palestinian  title  of  rulbi 
l^~^),v\A  was  conferred  after  the  same  course  of  study 
by  the  lentijtaA  (HS^QD),  or  "imposition  of  hands." 
HL  ScAocii.— The  earliest  school  of  which  we  have 

1.  A'oAijrdni.— With  this  school  we  first  become  ac- 
quainted towards  the  cl<j«e  of  Che  2d  century.  Nahar- 
dea  was  sicualed  on  Che  KuphraCes,  and  for  a  time  she 

I  was  the  Babylonian  Jeniaalem.  While  the  Temple  waa 
'  yet  in  existence,  this  place  had  Che  treasury  of  the  Baby- 
Ionian  cnngregationsfor  the  Temple-offerings  which  were 
hmughc  to  Jerusalem  (Josephus,.4nr.  xviii,  12).  The 
flnl  rector  at  Nahardea  was  R-Shila,  who  was  succeed- 
ed bv  Har-Samuel,  the  astronomer  (also  called  Arioch 
and  jarchinal),  inA.D.  190-247.  His  disciples  were 
Nachman  ben-Jacob,  Sheshet,  Rabba  ben-Abbuha,  and 
Joseph  ben  -  Chama.  When  Nahardea  was  sacked  in 
25!)  and  the  acadcmv  broken  up,  they  migrated  to 

2.  Mnchuta,  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  about  four  hours 
frotn  Ctesiphon,  where  a  new  academy  waa  founded. 
Kabba  ben-Abbuha  promoted  ihie  school  of  learning  by 
hia  lectures,  and  Machusa  attained  some  celebrity.  Ten 
yesTs  (A.D.3G3)  atler  Kabba'a  death,  Che  ciCy  was  de- 
mnliahed  by  the  Komans  in  the  war  under  Julian.  The 
most  famous  schools,  however,  were  those  at 

B,  PmAaeUlka  and  Sora,  where  the  Amoralm  ac- 
!  tained  great  renown.  The  teachers  of  these  schools 
I  having  already  been  mentioned  in  the  arts.  Pi'mba- 

ilie  names  mentioned,  we  have  only  given  the  most 
prominent,  which,  in  part,  are  already  given  under  the 
respective  letter,  or  will  be  treated,  so  far  as  omitted,  in 
the  Mipulement  volume. 

IV.  Wmifurc.— Luzzatlo,  a^X^USI  B''10P  ^10 
(I'rague,  1H3H}:  Librr  Jacharm,  ed.  Pilipowaki  (Lond. 
1H57);  Frankel,  t/odrgtticn  tn  Mitehnam  (Lips.  IN59 
[lleb.]);  WeisB,2ur  (Ifickickir  derjadiicitn  Tnidttioit 
.(Vienna,  lB7a-77,2\-ola.  [lleb.  I):  Chiarini, /^  rii/inuJ 
i  (fe  habghne  (Leips.  1B31).  i,  105  sq. ;  BMUtr.DieAj^iila 
Ulrr  bubglomtckni  Amoidtr  (Sirasburg,  IH78).  The 
I  Telmuilisls  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  treatise 
'  Hiiba  Mtlriit  are  given  bv  Sammcer  in  the  appendix  to 
Ilia  German  translation  of  Haba  .VrUia  (Berlin,  IS79), 
p.  160  sq.  See  Sl-RIHE.  (R  P.) 
I  Taloohon.  Mahir  Vixcknt,  better  known  by  his 
clerical  name.  I'irr  Elytie,  was  a  French  surgeon,  bom 
in  JanusT}-,  17ri3.  at  Thnrigny,  and  reared  among  Ihe 
BruCheni  of  Charity  at  Paria,  whose  order  he  entered 
Jan.  30, 17(4.  He  waa  engageil  in  various  public  and 
benevolent  enterprises,  and  died  in  Paris  Nov.  27, 1X17. 
See  Iluefer,  Shut.  Hiog.  GminiU,  s.  v. 

Tal'aaa  (SuASoc  v.  r.  £aX(>ac,  Vulg.  Tkahni).  a 
corrupt  tlnedam  (I  Ksdr.ix,22)  for  the  name  Ki-tSAii 
(q.  V.)  of  the  He1>rew  list  (Flzra  x,  32). 
I  Tam,  J.icon  Biu-HEfR,  better  known  in  Jewish  lit- 
erature under  Ihe  name  of  Rabftin  Ttim,  was  bom  at 
Kemers,  Frsiicc,  about  1100,  and  died  in  1171.  He  was 
i  a  grandson  of  Rnslii  (q.  v.),  and  youngest  hrolher  of 
Kaslibam  (q-  v.),  and  was  famous  not  only  as  a  Tnlniud- 
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ist,  grammarian,  and  commentator,  but  also  for  his  pie- 
ty, for  which  he  obtained  the  appellation  Tam  (cri),  in 
allusion  to  Gen.  xxv,  27,  where  his  namesake  Jacob  is 
denominated  7'am= pious  (DlJ  U'^X  -p5^)»  Under 
the  title  of  iwn  1B0, "  the  b(H)k  of  the  righteous,"  he 
wrote  additions  on  thirty  treatises  of  the  Talmud,  pub- 
lished at  Vienna  in  1811.  Supplements  are  given  by 
Luzzatto  from  an  old  MS.  in  the  Kerem  Chemed  (Prague, 

1843),  vii,  19  sq.;  ms^TOm  Hlbxc  1«:?,  i.e.  ten 
Talmudic  decisions,  also  given  by  Luzzatto  (/oc.  rt/.) ; 
Charon  '^OBiriO  br  nisnTa,  i.  e.  a  poem  on  the  He- 
brew accents,  consisting  of  forty -five  stanzas,  five  of 
which  were  first  published  by  Luzzatto  {loc.  ct/.),  and 
the  whole  forty-five  of  which  appeared  in  the  following 
work :  DI^ISHno,  or  grammatical  and  lexical  ani- 
madversions, designed  to  reconcile  the  differences  of 
Dunash  ibn-Labral  and  Menachen  ben-Saruk  on  points 
of  grammar  and  exegesis  (first  published  by  Filipowski, 

Lond.  1855) ;  fTlin  1BD  "Jipn,  or  T\b  n-^abn,  or 
C^HBID  *ppn,  a  guide  for  transcribing  MSS.  of  the 
Bible,  in  MS.  extant;  ^  3n  *^123^1B,  or  a  grammatical 
commentary  on  the  Bible,  which  has  not  yet  come  to 
light,  but  is  quoted  by  commentators,  lexicographers, 
and  grammarians.  K.Tam  also  enriched  the  Jewish 
ritual  with  some  pieces,  as  the  C!irB  3'^2C'^  (i.  e. "  these 
words  are  true,"  etc),  in  the  Machser  Ashkenazim,  and 
used  after  the  haphtarak  for  the  second  day  of  Pen- 
tecost. See  FUrst,  Bibl.  JtuL  iii,  406  sq. ;  De  Rossi,  Di- 
zioruirlo  Siorico  (Germ,  trans!.),  p.  306 ;  Kitto,  Cyclop, 
a.  v.;  Griitz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  vi,  196  sq.;  Braunschwei- 
gcr,  Gesch,  d,  Juden  in  den  romaniscken  Staaten  (WUrz- 
burg,  1865),  p.  85;  Geiger, /'ar^AamidMa  (Lcips.  1855), 
p.  24  sq. ;  Kalish,  Hebrew  Grammar  (Lond.  1863),  ii, 
27 ;  Zunz,  ISynagogale  Poesie  (Berlin,  1855),  p.  248 ;  id. 
Literaturgeschichte  zur  synagogalen  Poesie  (ibid.  1865), 
p.  265-267;  id.  Zur  LUeiatur  und  GeschiclUe,  p.  32, 109; 
Kapaport,  in  Keretn  Chemed  (Prague,  1843),  vii,  1-3; 
Luzzatto,  Und,  p.  19-34, 35-53 ;  Landshuth  [L],  Amude 
Ilaahodah  (n"»135n  '^"IlTSr)  (Berlin,  1857),  i,  106  sq. 
<RP.) 

Tama  {Kethib  in  1  Kings  ix,  8).     See  Tadmor. 

Ta'mah  (Heb.  n^n,  Te'mach ;  in  pause,  tl^lj,  TV*'- 
machf  laughter  [Gesen.],  or  combat  [FUrst] ;  Sept,  Hrjpa, 
Bepd ;  Vulg.  Thetna),  the  name  of  a  man  whose  de- 
scendants (or  rather  a  place  whose  inhabitants)  return- 
ed among  the  Nethinim  from  the  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezra  ii,  53,  "Thamah ;"  Neh.  vii,  55). 

Ta'mar  (Ilcb.  ^^^IJ,  Tamar\  apalm-treey  as  often ; 
Sept.  Qafiap  [v.  r.  Bij/io/o],  but  Oatfiav  in  Ezek. ;  Jo- 
sephus,  i)apapa,  Ant,  vii,  3,  3;  8, 1 ;  10,  3;  Vulg.  Tha- 
mar) J  the  name  of  one  place  and  of  three  remarkable 
women  in  Old-Test,  historv.     See  also  Palm. 

1.  A  spot  on  the  southeastern  frontier  of  Jiidah, 
named  in  Ezek.  xlvii,  19;  xlviii,  28  only,  evidently 
calleil  from  a  palm-tree.  We  naturally  think  of  I/aze- 
zon-tumarj  the  old  name  of  Engedi;  but  this  is  not 
quite  appropriate  for  location.  Eusebius  and  Jercimc 
mention  a  Thamara^  a  place  lying  between  Hebron  and 
Ailah  (Onomast,  s.  v.  "  Hazezon-tamar") ;  and  Ptolemy 
(v,  16,8)  mentions  a  OapaptOf  as  do  also  the  Peutinger 
Tables  (Reland,  PaUest,  p.  462).  Robinson  identifies  it 
with  Kumub^  a  place  containing  the  ruins  of  an  old 
fortrciw  about  an  ordinary  day's  journey  from  el-Milh  to- 
wards the  pass  es-Sufa \\'  {Bibl.  Reg.  ii,'l 98,  201 ).  This, 
however,  depends  on  a  conjectural  emendation  of  the 
Onomasticon,  where,  in  the  clause  xtoptj  diitrruKTa  '\\d\piQ 
(v.  r.  /loXic,  MaXic)j  y)fikpaQ  oSov,  Robinson  would  read 
MaXa^Q  for  Mai//cc«  whereby  he  makes  Thamara  a 
day's  journey  from  Malatha,  which  he  identifies  with 
el-Milh.  Besides,  as  Van  de  Velde  observes,  the  dis- 
tance of  Kum(ib  from  el-Milh  is  not  a  day's  journey, 
but  only  four  hours ;  nor  is  Kum(ib  to  the  south-west 


of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  Peutinger  Tables  place 
Thamaro;  nor  are  the  ruins  ancient  (Van  de  Velde, 
Syria  J  ii,  130).  FUrst  (f/eb,  Ijex.  s.  v.)  regards  it  as 
identical  with  the  Tamar  of  the  Kethib^  or  text,  in  1 
Kings  ix,  8 ;  but  that  is  generally  thought  to  mean 
Tadmor  (q.  v.).  Schwarz  {P<dest,  p.  21,  note)  thinks 
that  Zoar  is  meant,  on  the  strength  of  certain  Tal- 
mudical  notices.  De  Saulcy  {Narr,  i,  7)  endeavors  to 
establish  a  connection  between  Tamar  and  the  Kalaat 
Utn-Haghikf  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  of  that  name 
on  the  south-west  side  of  the  I>ead  Sea,  on  the  ground 
(among  others)  that  the  names  are  similar.  But  this, 
to  say  the  least,  is  more  than  doubtful  It  Ls  rather  to 
be  sought  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
where  the  line  as  run  by  Ezekiel  evidently  begins  (see 
Keil,  ad  loc.) ;  perhaps  at  some  dump  of  palms  anciently 
existing  at  A  in  el-^AnUy  near  the  mouth  of  Wady  Fi- 
kreh. 

2.  The  wife  successively  of  Er  and  Onan,  the  two 
sons  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii,  6-30).  Her  importance 
in  the  sacred  narrative  depends  on  the  great  anxiety  to 
keep  up  the  lineage  of  Judah.  It  seemed  as  if  the  fam- 
ily were  on  the  point  of  extinction.  Er  and  Onan  (q.  v. 
respectively)  had  each  in  turn  perished  suddenly.  Ju- 
dah's  wife,  Bathshuah,  died ;  and  there  only  remained 
a  child,  Shelah,  whom  Judah  was  unwilling  to  trust  to 
the  dangerous  union,  as  it  appeared,  with  Tamar,  lest 
he  should  meet  with  the  same  fate  as  his  brothers. 
That  he  should,  however,  marry  her  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  part  of  the  fixed  law  of  the  tribe,  whence 
its  incorporation  into  the  Mosaic  law  in  after -tiroes 
(DeuL  XXV,  5 ;  Matt,  xxii,  24) ;  and,  as  such,  Tamar  was 
determined  not  to  let  the  opportunity  escape  through 
Judah's  parental  anxiety.  Accordingly,  she  resorted  to 
the  desperate  expedient  of  entrapping  the  father  him- 
self into  the  union  which  he  feared  for  his  son.  He, 
on  the  first  emergence  from  his  mourning  for  his  wife, 
went  to  one  of  the  festivals  often  mentioned  in  Jewish 
history  as  attendant  on  sheep-shearing.  He  wore  on 
his  finger  the  ring  of  his  chieftainship;  he  carried  his 
staff  in  his  band ;  he  wore  a  collar  or  necklace  round 
his  neck.  He  was  encountered  by  a  veiled  woman  on 
the  road  leading  to  Timnath,  the  future  birthplace  of 
Samson,  among  the  hiUs  of  Dan.  He  took  her  for  one 
of  the  unfortunate  women  who  were  consecrated  to  the 
impure  rites  of  the  Canaanitish  worship.  See  Har- 
lot. He  promised  her,  as  the  price  of  his  intercourse, 
a  kid  from  the  flocks  to  which  he  was  going,  and  left 
as  his  pledge  his  ornaments  and  his  staff.  The  kid  he 
sent  back  by  his  shepherd  (Sept.),  Hirah  of  Adullaro. 
The  woman  could  nowhere  be  found.  Months  after- 
wards it  was  discovered  to  be  his  own  daughter-in-law, 
Tamar,  who  had  thus  concealed  herself  under  the  veil 
or  mantle,  which  she  cast  off  on  her  return  home,  where 
she  resumed  the  seclusion  and  dress  of  a  widow.  She 
was  sentenced  to  be  burned  alive,  and  was  only  saved 
by  the  discovery,  through  the  pledges  which  Judah  had 
left,  that  her  se<lucer  was  no  less  than  the  chieftAin  of 
the  tribe.  He  had  the  magnanimity  to  recognise  that 
she  had  been  driven  into  this  crime  by  his  own  neglect 
of  his  promise  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  his  youngest 
son.  "She  hath  been  more  righteous  than  I  .  .  .  and 
he  knew  her  again  no  more"  (Gen.  xxxviii,  26).  The 
fruit  of  this  intercourse  was  twins,  Pharez  and  Zarah, 
and  through  Pharez  the  sacred  line  was  continued. 
B.C.  1885.  Hence  the  prominence  given  to  Tamar  in 
the  nuptial  benediction  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Ruth  iv, 
12)  and  in  the  genealogy  of  oor  Lord  (Matt  i,  8).  See 
Judah. 

3.  Daughter  of  David  and  Maachah  the  Geshorite 
princes,  and  thus  sister  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiii,  1-32; 
1  Chron.  iii,  9;  Josephus,  Ant,  vii,  8, 1\  She  and  her 
brother  were  alike  remarkable  for  their  extraordinary 
beauty.  Her  name  ("  palm-tree'*)  may  have  been  giv- 
en her  on  this  account  (comp.  Cant,  vii,  7).  This  fatal 
beauty  inspired  a  frantic  passion  in  her  half-brother 
Amnon,  the  eldest  son  of  David  by  Ahinnatn.     He 
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Chrittij  ex  Originali  Textv  m  Linguam  Damulicam  Ver- 
9Hm,in  Usum  Geniis  Malabarica,  opera  et  studio  Bartho- 
lomsi  Ziegenbalg  et  Joaii.  Eraesti  Grundleii  Serenlssimi 
Dauuc  Regis  Friderici  lY  ad  Indos  Orientales  Missio- 
Dariorum  (Tranquebane,  1714).  In  1717  Ziegenbalg 
commenced  the  translation  of  the  Old  TesU,  and  in 
1719,  having  carried  it  as  far  as  the  book  of  Ruth,  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  thirty -six.  After  his  decease,  and 
that  of  his  fellow-laborer  Grundlcr,  which  occurred  dur- 
ing the  following  year,  the  revision  of  his  manuscripts 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  version  of  the  Old  Test,  de- 
volved on  Benjamin  Schult^e,  a  missionary  who  had 
arrived  from  lialle  a  short  time  previously  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge. Schultze  published  the  portion  of  the  Old  Test, 
translated  by  Ziegenbalg  in  1723,  and  completed  the 
version  in  1727,  which  was  published  in  three  parts,  viz. 
Biblia  Damulicam  scu  quod  Deua  Omnijwteniissimus  semet 
ipsum  ex  sua  ^tentUate  clarius  Manifestattirus  de  Cctlo 
est  Locutus,  Vetcrts  Testamenti  Pars  Prima^  in  qua  Mosis 
Libri  quUtquey  Josuce  Liber  unus^  atque  Liber  unus  Judi- 
cum^  studio  et  opera  Bartholoma^i  Zegcnbalgii  Missio- 
narii  ad  Indos  Orientales  in  linguam  Damulicam  versi 
continentur  (Tranquebariw  in  Httore  Coromandelino,  ty- 
pis  et  sumptibus  Missionis  Danica>,  1723).  Biblia  IJO' 
mulicay  seu  quod  Dtus  Sapientissimvs  in  sua  Divina  (Eco^ 
tiomia  cum  Populo  Israelitico  et  Egit  et  Locutus  est,  Vet€' 
ris  TestarnerUi  Pars  Hecvrulaf  in  qua  Ltbelius  Ruth^  Samu- 
elis  Liber  Prior  et  Posterior,  Liber  Nehemice,  Liber  Esther^ 
Liber  Jobi,  Liber  Psidmorum  Davidis,  Liber  Prorerbio- 
rum.  Liber  Ecdesiastce,  et  Liber  Cantici  Canficorunij  studio 
et  opera,  etc  (ibid.  1726).  Biblia  Vamulicaj  seu  quod 
Deus  Omniscius  de  gratia  in  Jesu  Christo  tempore  Noci 
Testamenti  Revelanda  per  Sanctos  suos  Prophetas  est  Va- 
ticinatus,  Veteris  Testamenti  Pars  Tertia,  in  qua  Pro^ 
pketcB  MaJoreSf  Esaias,  Jeremias,  ejusdemque  Lamenta' 
iioneSf  Ezechid,  Daniel ;  Propheta  Alif lores,  Iloseas,  Joel, 
A  moSf  Obadia,  Jona,  Micha,  Xahum,  Ilabacucy  Ztphania, 
JJaggai,  Zackarias,  et  Makwhias,  studio  et  opera,  etc 
(ibid.  1727).  To  these  parts  were  added,  in  the  year  1728, 
the  Apocrj'phal  books,  or  LUtri  Apocryphi,  seu  Libri  a 
quibusdam  Piis  Viris  Ecclesia  A  ntiqua  Judaica post  Pro- 
pketas  Veteris  Testamenti  Script i,  continentes  partim  Va- 
rias  liegulas  Vita  Utiles,  partim  Sujtplcmentum  Historia 
Eccksiastuxe  Veteris  Testamenti,  scilicet  Liber  Sapientia, 
Ecclesiasticus  sire  Sirach,  Liber  Esdrce,  Liber  Tobite,  Liber 
Judith,  A  djectwnes  ad  Librum  Esther,  Liber  Baruch,  Epis- 
tola  Jeremiir,  Adjectione^  ad  JJanielem  seu  Trium  Viroriim 
Ifymnologia,  Historia  Sosamur,  item  Belts  et  Draconis, 
MaccabtEorum  Liber  Primus,  Secundus,et  Tertius,denique 
Oratio  Marmssis,  studio  et  opera,  etc.  (ibid.  1728). 

Schultze  likewise  addressed  himself  to  a  diligent  re- 
vision of  the  New  Test,,  a  second  edition  of  which  he 
put  to  press  in  1722,  and  completed  in  1724,  at  Tranque- 
bar.  It  has  the  same  title  as  the  first,  with  the  aildi- 
tion  Editio  secunda  correctwr  et  accessions  summario- 
rum  cujusvis  capitis  auctutr.  In  1758  a  third  edition  of 
the  New  Test,  was  printed  at  the  same  place;  it  had 
previously  been  subjected  to  another  revision,  in  which 
several  missionaries  took  a  part.  The  second  Tranquc- 
bar  edition  was  reprinted  at  Colombo  in  1741-43,  after 
having  undergone  some  alterations  adapting  it  to  the 
Tamil  spoken  in  Oylon.  This  edition  was  designed 
for  the  native  Tamilian  Christians  in  that  island,  and 
was  published  under  the  auspices  of  L.  B.  von  Imhoff, 
the  governor. 

In  1777  an  important  version  of  the  New  Test  was 
published  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Fabricius,  one  of  Schnitzels 
successors  in  the  Danish  mission  at  Madras.     This  ver- 
sion is  far  more  elegant  and  classical  in  diction  than 
tliat  of  the  Tranquebar  translators.     Fabricius  likewise 
aandertook  the  revision  of  Schult^eV  version  of  the  Old 
"Yest,,  preparatory  to  a  second  edition ;  but  the  work,  as 
"S^viseii  by  him,  has  every  claim  to  be  considered  a  new 
and  independent  version.    He  sent  the  translation,  sheet 
b}'  sheet,  for  examination  and  correction  U)  the  mission- 
aries at  Cuddalore ;  from  them  it  passed  to  the  Danish 


missionaries,  and  from  these  to  the  native  translator  to 
the  Danish  government.  The  notes  and  corrections 
thus  obtained  were  carefully  collated  by  Fabricius,  and 
the  whole  translation  was  again  subjected  by  him  to  a 
searching  revision.  It  was  printed  at  the  mission  press 
at  Tranquebar  between  the  years  1777  and  1782,  under 
the  special  care  of  two  missionaries,  one  of  whom  was 
Dr.  Rottler.  Fabricius  was  esteemed  an  "  unparalleled 
Tamil  scholar,"  and  his  translation  long  held  the  rank 
of  the  standard  Tamil  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the* 
missions  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  Tanjoro  and  Madras,  and  partly  in  those  in  Tin- 
nevelly,  and  also  in  the  missions  of  the  Leipsic  Lutheran 
Mi88ionar>'  Society. 

The  editions  of  the  two  versions  of  the  New  Toiit. 
above  mentioned,  printed  by  the  Danish  missiooaric's 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
amount  in  all  to  fourteen,  besides  two  versions  of  the 
Old  Test.  But  the  number  of  copies  issued  being  very 
far  from  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  native  Christians 
the  deplorable  scarcity  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Tamil 
country  was  first  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  the  Briti>h 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Buchanan,  dated  Madura,  180d;  and  in  1813  an  edition 
consisting  of  5000  copies  was  completed  by  the  Seram- 
pore  missionaries,  the  text  being  that  of  Fabricius. 

As  a  great  demand  for  the  Scriptures  still  continued 
throughout  the  Tamil  country,  even  after  the  circula- 
tion of  this  large  edition,  it  seemed  necessary  to  take 
immediate  measures  for  issuing  further  supplies.  I'he 
want  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  appeared  to  be  particu- 
larly felt  at  Oylon,  where  the  number  of  native  Chris- 
tians speaking  the  Tamil  language  was  estimalcil  at 
45,000.  Besides  the  edition  of  the  New  Test,  published 
at  Colombo  in  1743,  as  above  mentioned,  a  version  of 
the  Pentateuch,  translated  by  Mr.  De  Milho,  had  also 
been  printed  in  Ceylon,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Dutch  government,  in  1790.  These  editions,  however* 
had  been  long  exhausted,  and  the  people  in  general 
were  almost  destitute  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  tliere- 
fore  deemed  advisable  not  only  to  issue  another  edition, 
but  also  to  obtain  such  a  revision  of  the  existing  version 
as  might  render  it  intelligible  to  the  Tamil  population 
of  Ceylon  and  of  the  adjacent  continent.  This  impor- 
tant version  was  committed  to  the  Rev.  C.  T.  £.  Rhe- 
nius,  of  the  Church  Mission,  subject  to  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler  (who  had  formerly  assisted 
in  carrying  the  version  of  Fabricius  through  the  press) 
and  to  the  inspection  of  the  missionaries  at  Trichino|>oly, 
Tanjore,  and  IVanquebar.  To  secure  the  greater  accu- 
racy of  the  work,  a  committee  of  translation  was  ap- 
pointed at  Madras  in  1821.  In  1829  Rhenius's  version 
seemed  to  have  been  completed,  and  from  the  time  of 
its  appearance  it  has  been  used  in  the  missions  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Socictv,  and  in  those  of  the  London 
Missionary  Societv,  the  Weslevan  Missionan'  Society, 
and  the  American  Board  of  Missions. 

But  neither  Fabricius*s  version  nor  Rhenius*s  being 
in  universal  use  among  Tamil  Christians,  neither  version 
had  acquired  among  them  that  prescriptive  reverence 
and  authority  which  are  conceded  to  the  authorized 
English  version  (except  by  Roman  Catholics)  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken.     Fabricius's  version, 
though  admitted  by  all  to  be  very  faithful  to  the  origi- 
nal, was  regarded  by  Tamil  scholars  in  general  as  too 
fre(iucntly  unidiomatical  and  obscure ;  while  Rhenius's 
version,  though  generally  written  in  clear,  idiomatic 
Tamil,  was  regarded  by  some  of  those  by  whom  it  wts 
used,  and  by  all  who  were  accustomed  to  Fabricius,  as 
too  paraphrastic,  as  departing  too  frequently,  without 
sufficient  warrant,  from  the  renderings  adopted  in  the 
principal  European  versions,  and  as  needlessly  differing 
from  Fabricius's  forms  of  expression,  even  vben  thev 
happened  to  be  perfectly  correct. 

For  the  Mke  "f  h'ving  a  vewion  nhkh  ihouW  bt 
generally  acceptable  to  Tamil  rK,5-4-  —A  t  -i 
scholar.,  the  Itev.  P.  Percivrf  \2^T  ~    I'"*^ 
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band  went  forth  to  seek  ber,  Tomuzo  slew  him.  And 
with  regard  to  Tomuzo  also,  there  met  him  in  the  des- 
ert a  wild  boar  and  slew  him.  And  his  father  made 
for  him  a  great  lamentation  and  weeping  in  the  month 
Tomuz :  and  Belathi,  his  wife,  she,  too,  made  a  lamen- 
tation and  raouniing  over  him.  And  this  tradition 
was  handed  down  among  the  heathen  people  during 
her  lifetime  and  after  her  death,  which  same  tradition 
the  Jews  received  with  the  rest  of  the  evil  festivals 
of  the  people,  and  in  that  month  Tomuz  used  to  make 
for  him  a  great  feasu  Tomuz  also  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  months  of  the  Syrians." 

In  the  next  century  the  legend  assumes,  for  the  first 
ume,  a  different  form  in  the  hands  of  a  Rabbinical  com- 
mentator.    Kabbi  Solomon  Isaaki  (Rashi)  has  the  fol- 
lowing note  on  the  passage  in  Ezekicl:  "An  image 
which  the  women  ma(ie  hot  in  the  inside,  and  its  eyes 
were  of  lead,  and  they  melted  by  reason  of  the  heat  of 
the  burning,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  wept;  and  they  (the 
women)  said,  He  asketh  for  offerings.     Tammuz  is  a 
word  signifying  burning,  as  Sni^Tpb  nTH  "^"H  t»5  (Dan. 
iii,  19),  and  r\yT\^  mx  KJJinx  (ver.  22)."    Instead  of 
rendering  "  weeping  for  the  Tammuz,"  he  gives  what 
appears  to  be  t  he  equivalent  in  French, "  faisantes  pleu- 
rcr  rechauffe."     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Kashi  re- 
gards Tammuz  as  an  appellative  derived  from  the  Chal- 
dee  root  KtK,  azdy  "to  make  hot."     It  is  equally  clear 
that  his  etymology  cannot  be  defended  for  an  instant 
In  the  12th  century  (1161)  Solomon  ben- Abraham  Par- 
chon,  in  his  Aersco/},  compiled  at  Salenio  from  the  works 
of  Jehuda  Chayug  and  Abulwalid  Merwan  ben-Gan- 
4iach,  has  the  following  observations  upon  Tammuz :  "  It 
is  the  likeness  of  a  reptile  which  they  make  upon  the 
water,  and  the  water  is  collected  in  it  and  flows  through 
its  holes,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  wept.     But  the  month 
<:alled  Tammuz  is  Persian,  and  so  are  all  our  months; 
none  of  them  is  from  the  sacred  tongue.     Though  they 
are  written  in  the  Scripture,  they  arc  Persian ;  but  in 
the  sacred  tongue  the  first  month,  the  second  month," 
etc.     At  the  close  of  this  century  we  meet  for  the  first 
time  with  an  entirely  new  tradition  repeated  by  R.  Da- 
vid Kimchi,  both  in  his  lexicon  and  in  his  Cotntnen- 
taryj  from  the  Moreh  Nebuchim  of  Maimonides:  "In 
the  month  Tammuz  they  made  a  feast  of  an  idol,  and 
the  women  came  to  gladden  him ;  and  some  say  that 
by  crafty  means  they  caused  the  water  to  come  into 
the  eyes  of  the  idol  which  is  called  Tammuz,  and  it 
wept,  as  if  it  asked  them  to  worship  it.     And  some  in- 
terpret Tammuz  *  the  burned  one,'  as  if  from  Dan.  iii,  19 
(see  above),  i.  e.  they  wept  over  him  because  he  was 
burned;  for  thev  used  to  bum  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  in  the  fire,  and  the  women  used  to  weep  over 
them. .  .  .  But  the  Rab,  the  wise,  the  great,  our  Rabbi 
Moslie  bar-Maimon,  of  blessed  memory',  has  written  that 
it  is  found  written  in  one  of  the  ancient  idolatrous 
books  that  there  was  a  man  of  the  idolatrous  prophets, 
and  his  name  was  Tammuz.    And  he  called  to  a  certain 
king  and  commanded  him  to  serve  the  seven  planets 
and  the  twelve  signs.     And  that  king  put  him  to  a  vi- 
olent death ;  and  on  the  night  of  his  death  there  were 
gathered  together  all  the  images  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  to  the  Temple  of  Babel,  to  the  golden  image  which 
was  the  image  of  the  sun.     Now  this  image  was  sus- 
pended between  heaven  and  earth,  and  it  fell  down  in 
the  midst  of  the  temple,  and  the  images  likewise  (fell 
down)  round  about  it,  and  it  told  them  what  had  befall- 
en Tammuz  the  prophet.     And  the  images  all  of  them 
wept  and  lamented  all  the  night;  and,  as  it  came  to 
pass,  in  the  morning  all  the  images  flew  away  to  their 
own  temples  in  the  ends  of  the  earth.     And  this  was  to 
them  for  an  everlasting  statute;  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  dav  of  the  month  Tammuz  each  vcar  they  la- 
inented  and  wept  over  Tammuz.     And  some  interpret 
Tammuz  as  the  name  of  an  animal,  for  they  used  to 
worship  an  image  which  they  had,  and  the  Targum  of 


(the  passage)  fi'^'^X  nx  fi'^'^S  lOaBI  (laa.  xxxir,  14) 
is  •j'^binnS  "ptl^cn  •Jlir'ny'^l.  But  in  most  copies 
■pTITCn  is  written  with  two  Vavs."  The  book  of  the 
ancient  idolaters  from  which  Maimonides  quotes  is  the 
now  celebrated  work  on  the  agriculture  of  the  Naba- 
thseans,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  hereafter. 
Ben-Melech  gives  no  help,  and  Abendana  merely  quotes 
the  explanations  given  by  Rashi  and  Kimchi. 

8.  Modem  Opitiions. — The  tradition  recorded  by  Je- 
rome, which  identifles  Tammuz  with  Adonis,  has  been 
followed  by  most  subsequent  commentators;  among  oth- 
ers, by  Vatablus,  Castellio,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Osian- 
der,  Caspar  Sanctius,  Lavater,  Villalpandus,  Selden,  Si- 
monis,  Calmet,  and,  in  later  times,  by  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Gesenius,  Ben-Zeb,  RosenmUller,  Maurer,  Ewald,  Hii- 
vemick,  Hiuig,  and  Movers.  Luther  and  others  regard- 
ed Tammuz  as  a  name  of  Bacchus.  That  Tammus^was 
the  Egyptian  Osiris,  and  that  his  worship  was  intro- 
duced into  Jerusalem  from  Egypt,  was  held  by  Calvin, 
Piscator,  Junius,  Leusden,  and  Pfeiffer.  This  view  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  a  false  etymology  proposed  by  Kirch- 
er,  which  connects  the  word  Tammuz  witli  the  Coptic 
tamutf  to  hide,  and  so  makes  it  signify  the  hidden  or 
concealed  onej  and  therefore  Osiris,  the  Egyptian  king 
slain  by  Typho,  whose  loss  was  commanded  b}*  Isis  to 
be  yearly  lamented  in  Egypt.  The  women  weeping 
for  Tammuz  arc  in  this  case,  according  to  Junius,  the 
priestesses  of  Isis.  The  Egyptian  origin  of  the  name 
Tammuz  has  also  been  defended  bv  a  reference  to  the 
god  Amuz,  mentioned  by  Plutarch  and  Herodotus,  who 
is  identical  with  Osiris.  There  is  good  reason,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  Amuz  is  a  mistake  for  Amun. 
That  something  corresfMnding  to  Tammuz  is  found  in 
Egyptian  proper  names  as  they  appear  in  Greek  cannot 
be  denieti.  Ta/iu»c,  an  Egyptian,  appears  in  Thucydi- 
des  (viii,31)  as  a  Persian  officer,  in  Xenophon  {Anab.  i, 
4,  2)  as  an  admiral.-  The  Egyptian  fAlot  who  heard 
the  mysterious  voice  bidding  him  proclaim  "  Great  Pan 
is  dead"  was  called  Baftov^  (Plutarch,  JJe  Defect.  Oraf, 
17).  The  names  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  BovftfitMHnCf 
Te^/iu»(rfC,  and  0/ia>(ric,  mentioned  by  Manetho  (J<%e- 
phus,  Cont.  Ap.  i,  14,  15),  have  in  turn  been  compared 
with  Tammuz;  but, unless  some  more  certain  evidence 
be  brought  forward  than  is  found  in  these  apparent  re- 
semblances, there  is  little  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
worship  of  Tammuz  was  of  EgA'ptian  origin. 

The  identification  of  Tammuz  with  an  idolatrous 
prophet,  which  has  already  been  given  in  a  quotation 
from  Maimonides,  who  himself  quotes  from  the  Apri- 
culture  of  the  NabcUhaatts,  has  been  recently  revi\'ed  by 
Prof.  Chwolson,  of  St,  Petersburg  (  Ueber  TammttZj  et«, 
[St.  Petersb.  I860]).  An  Arab  writer  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury, En-Nedlm,  in  his  book  called  Fihrist  el'*Ulum^ 
says  (quoting  from  Ab{i  Sa'ld  Wahb  ben-Ibrahim)  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  month  Tammuz  a  feast  is  held  in 
honor  of  the  god  Tu'ilz.  The  women  bewailed  him  be- 
cause his  lord  slew  him  and  ground  his  bones  in  a  mill, 
and  scattered  them  to  the  winds.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  women  ate  nothing,  during  the  feast,  that  had 
been  ground  in  a  mill  (Chwolson,  Die  Ssabierf  etc,  ii, 
27).  I*rof.  Chwolson  reganls  Ta'ftz  as  a  corruption  of 
Tammuz;  but  the  most  important  passage,  in  his  eyes, 
is  from  the  old  Babylonian  book  called  the  Agricf/Uure 
of  the  NabathaanSf  to  which  he  attributes  a  fabulous 
antiquity.  It  was  written,  he  maintains,  by  one  QAt- 
'aml,  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  RC,  and  was 
t-ranslatcd  into  Arabic  by  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
Chaldeans,  whose  name  was  Ibn-Washiyyab.  As  Prof. 
Chwolson's  theory  has  been  strongly  attacked,  uad  as 
the  chief  materials  u{X)n  which  it  is  founded  are  not 
yet  before  the  public,  it  would  be  equally  premauire  to 
take  him  as  an  authority,  or  to  pronounce  poatively 
against  his  hypothesis,  though,  judging  from  present 
evidence,  we  are  inclined  to  be  more  than  sceptical 
as  to  its  truth.  Qut'amt  then,  in  that  dim  antiquity 
from  which  he  speaks  to  us,  tells  the  same  atoiy  of  the 
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prophet  Tammaz  as  haa  already  been  pven  in  the  quo- 
ution  from  Kimchi.     It  was  read  in  the  temples  after 
prayen  to  an  audience  who  wept  and  w^ailed;  and  so 
great  was  the  magic  influence  of  the  tale  that  QAt'amt 
himself,  though  incredulous  of  its  truth,  was  unable  to 
Kstrain  his  tears.    A  part,  he  thought,  miglit  be  true, 
but  it  referred  to  an  event  so  far  removed  liy  time  from 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  that  he  was  compelliMl  to  be 
sceptical  on  many  points.     His  translator,  Ibn-Washiy- 
yah,  adds  that  Tammuz  belonged  neither  to  the  Chal- 
dseans  nor  to  the  Canaanites,  nor  to  the  Hebrews  nor 
to  the  Assyrians,  but  to  the  ancient  people  of  Janban. 
This  last,  Chwolson  conjectures,  may  be  the  Shemitic 
Bsme  given  tu  the  gigantic  Cushite  aborigines  of  Chal- 
duu  whom  the  Shemitic  Nabathieans  found  when  they 
finrt  came  iiitf>  the  country,  and  from  whom  they  adopt- 
ed certain  elements  of  their  worship.     Tlius  Tammuz, 
^itTsmmAzi,  belongs  to  a  religious  epoch  in  Babylonia 
^Wh  preceded  the  Shemitic  (id.  Ueberrfste  <L  attbd- 
V-  Lit.  p.  19).     Ibn-Washiyyah  says,  moreover,  that 
^  the  Sabians  of  his  timti,  bi)th  those  of  Babylonia  and 
*^  Harran,  wept  and  waileil  for  Tammuz  in  the  month 
^hich  was  named  after  him,  but  that  none  of  them  pre- 
"WTed  any  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  worship.    This 
^^t  alone  appears  to  militate  strongly  against  the  tnith 
<'f /bo-\Vashiyyah*s  Htor>'  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
discovered  the  works  he  professed  to  translate.     It  has 
****«  clue  to  Prof.  Chwolson*s  repuution  to  give  in  brief 
^"^   Substance  of  his  explanation  of  Tammuz;  but  it 
°"'^t  be  confessed  that  he  thn>ws  little  light  upon  the 
Dhseurity  of  the  subject. 

'^  ««ems  )>erfectly  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that 

the  n«me  Tammuz  affords  no  clue  to  the  identification 

<>*  ^  he  deity  whom  it  designated.    The  slight  hint  given 

''y  tile  prophet  of  the  nature  of  the  worship  and  wor- 

-^'I^Ppers  of  Tammuz  has  been  sufficient  to  connect  them 

*i*h    the  yearly  mourning  for  Adonis  by  the  Syrian 

'^*'*^!^b.     Beyond  this  we  can  attach  no  special  weight 

to  tlic  explanation  of  Jerome.     It  is  a  conjecture,  and 

"vthing  more,  and  does  not  appear  to  represent  any  tra- 

<Utic>ci,    All  that  can  be  said,  therefore,  is  that  it  is  not 

impogtible  that  Tammuz  may  be  a  name  of  Adonis,  the 

siui-god,  but  that  there  is  nothing  to  pn>ve  it.    It  is  true, 

however,  that  the  name  of  Adonis  dtws  occur  in  Pha'ni- 

c'uui  inscriptions  (■'3*'T5<,  sec  Gesenius,  Aftmum.  Pham.  ii, 

4Wi),  and  the  coincidences  r»f  the  ancient  notices  above 

snd  the  mode  of  worship  detailed  below  with  the  lan- 

piage  of  Ezekiel  afford  the  most  plausible  interftreta- 

tton  hitherto  offered. 

4.  Ceremtmies  of  the  Cultiis. — There  was  a  temple  at 
Amathus,  in  Cyprus,  shared  by  Adnnta  and  Aplmnlite 
(I'aoun.  ix,  41,  2);  and  the  worship  of  Adonis  is  said 
to  hafc  come  from  CypriM  to  Athens  in  the  time  of  the 
Hmian  war  (Apollodor.  iii,  14, 4 ;  Pausan.  ii,  'JO,  5;  Ovid, 
^f^m. X, 725 ;  Philostr.  ApoU,  vii, 32 ;  Plutarch,  .1  Uih. 
<^'  l8;  Athen.  xv,  672;  Arisioph.  /Vix,  42U).  But  the 
t<>«n  of  Byblos,  in  Phoenicia,  was  the  headquarters  of 
th«  Adunis-worship  (Hamaker,  MUcell.  J'fuptiic.  p.  125). 
^  feaat  in  his  honor  was  celebrated  each  year  in  the 
taople  of  Aphrodite  (said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ki- 
*'}'^  the  reputed  father  of  Adonit*)  on  the  I^'banon 
(uiciu)^/>(,  l/ett  Syra,  §  6)  with  rites  partly  sorn>wrul, 
P^f  joyfuL  The  emperor  Julian  was  preDcnt  at 
Antioch  when  the  same  festival  was  held  (Ainm.  Marc. 
^^i>9, 13).  It  lasted  seven  days  (xx,  1),  the  {M.>rioil 
^BJouniing  among  the  Jews  (Kcclus.  xxii,  12;  (ien.  1, 
^'^;  I  Sam.  xxxi,  13;  Judith  xvi,  24),  the  Kgyptians 
(Hfeliodor.  .Eth.  vii,  11),  aii<l  the  Syrians  (Lucian,  IM 
.  ^P^i  §  ^^)«  iL"'^  b<^an  with  the  disappearance 
i^fainanoQ)  of  Adonis.  Then  followed  the  search  (^/y- 
^'0  made  bj'  the  women  after  him.  His  body  was 
'^P'tscnted  by  a  wooden  image  placed  in  the  so-called 
"gMdeiw  of  Adonis"  {'Afwvicog  r^Troi),  which  were 
'"'tbeDwarp  vessels  filled  with  mould,  and  planted  with 
*|Kitr  tMrley,  lettuce,  and  fennel.  They  were  exposed 
V  tbe  women  to  the  beat  of  the  sun  at  the  house-doors 


or  in  the  "  Porches  of  Adonis,"  and  the  withering  of  the 
plants  was  reganletl  as  symbolical  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  youth  by  the  tire-god  Mars.  In  one  of  these  gar- 
dens Adonis  was  found  again,  whence  the  fable  says  he 
was  slain  by  tlie  boar  in  the  lettuce  (a0airf7  =  AphacaV)^ 
and  was  there  found  by  Aphrodite.  The  finding  again 
{n'ptoii)  was  the  commencement  of  a  wake,  acconipa- 
nie<l  by  all  the  usages  which  in  the  F!^ast  attend  such  a 
ceremony — prostitution,  cutting  off  the  hair  (comp.  Lev. 
xix,  2H,  29;  xxi,  5;  Deut.  xiv,  1),  cutting  the  breast 
with  knives  (Jer.  xvi,  (I),  an<l  playing  on  pipes  (comp. 
Matt,  ix,  23).  The  image  of  Adonis  was  then  washed 
and  anointed  with  spices,  place<l  in  a  cofiin  on  a  bier^ 
and  the  wound  made  by  the  boar  was  shown  on  the  fig- 
ure. The  people  sat  on  the  ground  round  the  bier,  with 
their  clothes  rent  (comp.  Kp.  of  Jer.  31,  32),  an<i  the 
women  howled  and  crieil  aloud.  The  whole  terminated 
with  a  sacrifice  for  the  dead,  and  the  burial  of  the  figure 
of  Adonis  (see  Movers,  Phonizitr^  I,  vii).  According 
to  Lucian,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Byblos  maintained 
that  the  Egyptian  Osiris  was  buried  among  them,  and 
that  the  mourning  and  orgies  were  in  honor  of  him,  and 
not  of  Adonis  (Ik.  iJea  Syrn.  §  7).  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  legend  of  Osiris  as  udd  by  Plutarch  {De 
h.  ei  Of.).  Lucian  further  relates  that  on  the  same 
day  on  which  the  women  of  Byblos  every  year  mourned 
for  Adonis,  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  sent  them  a 
letter,  enclosed  in  a  vessel  which  was  wrapped  in  runhes 
or  papyrus,  announcing  that  Adonis  was  found.  The 
vessel  was  cast  into  the  sea,  and  carried  bv  the  current 
to  Byblos  (Procopius  on  Isa.  xviii).  It  is  calle<l  by  Lu- 
cian fivfiXii^v  KnpaXijv,  and  is  said  to  have  traversed 
the  distance  between  Alexandria  and  Byblos  in  seven 
davs.  Another  marvel  related  bv  the  same  narrator  is 
that  of  the  River  Adonis  (Xahr  Ibrahim ),  which  fiows 
down  from  the  Ix:l»anon,  and  once  a  year  was  tinged 
with  blo<xl,  which,  according  to  the  legend,  came  frr>n> 
the  wounds  of  Adonis  (comp.  Milton,  Par.  htstj  i,  4()()) ; 
but  a  ration.ilist  of  Byblos  gave  him  a  different  expla- 
nation, how  that  the  soil  of  the  I>ebanon  was  naturallv 
very  re<l-colored,  and  was  carried  down  into  the  river 
by  violent  winds,  and  so  gave  a  bloody  tinge  to  the 
water;  and  to  this  day,  says  Porter  (I/nnd/jook.  ]\.  l'<7),. 
**  after  every  storm  that  breaks  n|Min  the  brow  of  I^eba- 
non  the  Adonis  still  *  runs  puqile  to  the  sea.'  The  ruiih- 
ing  waters  tear  fr(»m  the  l>anks  red  soil  enough  to  give 
them  a  ruddy  tinge,  which  poetical  fancy,  aided  by  |M)p- 
ular  credulity,  converted  into  the  bhsnl  of  Thammuz." 

The  time  at  which  these  rites  of  Adonis  were  cele- 
brated is  a  subject  of  much  dispute.  It  is  not  so  impor- 
tant with  regard  to  the  passage  in  Ezekiel,  for  there 
does  not  api>ear  to  l»e  any  reasou  for  supfKisiing  that  the 
time  of  the  prophet's  vision  wa.s  coincident  with  the 
time  at  which  Tammuz  was  worshipfied.  Movers,  who 
maintained  the  contrary,  endeavored  to  prove  that  the 
celebration  was  in  the  late  autumn,  the  end  of  the 
Syrian  year,  and  corres|K»n<lod  with  the  time  of  the 
autumnal  equinox.  He  relies  ohieHy  for  his  crniclu- 
sion  on  the  account  given  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xxii,  9, 13)  of  the  Feast  of  Adonis,  which  was  held  at 
Anti«K*h  when  the  emperor  Julian  entered  the  city.  It 
is  clear,  from  a  letter  t)f  the  emperor's  (Kp.  Jul.  52), 
that  he  was  in  Antioch  before  Aug.  1,  and  his  wiiry 
may  theref(»re  have  taken  place  in  July,  the  Tammuz 
of  the  Syrian  year.  This  time  agnHfs,  moreover,  with 
the  explanation  of  the  symlKilical  meaning  of  the  rites 
given  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxii,  9, 15)  that  they 
were  a  token  of  the  fruits  cut  down  in  their  prime. 
Now  at  AlepfMi  (Bussell,  Aiepjw,  i,  72)  the  harvest  is  all. 
over  before  the  end  of  June,  and  we  mav  fairlv  conclude* 
that  the  same  was  the  case  at  Anti(»ch.  Add  to  this, 
that  in  Hebrew  astronomical  works  TI^P  PEIpr,  teHu^ 
phath  7'nmmiiZy  is  the  "  summer  solstice ;"  and  it  seems 
more  n;as*»nable  to  conclude  that  the  Adonis  feast  of 
the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians  was  celebrated  rather  as 
the  summer  solstice  than  as  the  autumnal  etjuinox.    At. 
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this  time  the  sun  begins  to  descend  among  the  wintry  has  been  edited  by  W.  Cureton,  Tanchumi  Bienuoly' 

signs  (Kenrick,  PhmucUif  p.  SIO)^  mitani  Comtn,  A  rabicus  in  LamerUationes  e  Codux  umoo 

See,  in  addition  to  the  above  literature,  and  that  cited  BodUiano  Literis  I/ebraicu  erarafo,     Dticripnt  Cha- 

under  Adonis,  Simonis,  De   Siffnijicatione    Thammuz  ruc/^re  .4  ra^ico  tf/€(^i<  (Loud.  1843),  the  following  por- 

(HaL  1744);  Meursii  Adonia,  in  Gronov.  Thf$aur.  vii,  tions  have  been  published :  i.  Commentary  on  Ja$kua, 

208  sq. ;  Mercersb,  Review^  Jan.  1860 ;  Christian  Retnem-  edited  by  Ilaarbrilcker,  in  the  Wi$sen$clutfiUehe  BiaUer 

bramxTf  April,  1861.  aus  der  Veitel-Hnne-Kphraim'schai  I^hranstalt  (Berlin, 

Tan.     See  Dragon.  1862) ;  ii.  on  Jwlges^  in  part  by  Schnurrer,  cb.  i-xii,  and 

!  ch.  xiii-xxi  bv  HoarbrUcker  (Halle,  1847) ;  iii.  on  Sam" 

Ta  nach  (Josh,  xxi,  25).     See  Taanach.  „^;  ^„^l  ;;^,„^,;  ^^  HaarbrUcker  (Leipeic,  1844);  iv.  on 

Tanaixn.     See  Scribes,  Jewish.  I/abtdkuk,  with  a  French  translation  by  Dr.  Munk  (Par- 

Tanchelm   (Taschelin,  Tanquklin),  a  fanatic  «»»  1**^»  >"  Cahen's  Bible,  vol.  xiii).'  *' K.  Tanchum's 

'  who  lived  in  the  11th  century,  and  was  identified  with  contributions  to  Biblical  exegesis,"  says  Dr.  Ginsburg, 

the  opposition  current  in  that  age  against  the  ecclesias-  '*  ««^  ver>'  imporUnt  to  its  history.     His  commenUries 

ticism  then  prevailing.     We  are  told  that  he  despised  ^^  *>««^  "P«"  ^^^^  *»»«'*!  »"<*  grammatical  meaning  of 

the  Church  and  the  clerg>-,  from  the  pope  downwanl,  '*»«  t«x^-    "e  frequently  avails  himself  of  the  labors  of 

and  claimed  that  the  true'Churcli  inhered  in  him  and  "»>  ^^'^^n,  Danash  ilni-Ubrat,  Ibn-Chajug,  Ibn-Ganach, 

his  followers;  that  the  priestly  gfation  has  no  influence  Ibn-Kzra,  Maimonides,  etc;  rejects  the  traditional  in- 

upon  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  worth  and  sanctity  terpretalions  (comp.  comm.  on  Judg.  xii,  7;  xx,  28); 

being  the  onlv  efficient  qualifications  of  the  minister,  transposes  sundr}-  portions  of  the  sacred  narratives,  ao 

He  declareil  himself  to  be  iwssessed  of  the  Holv  (ihost,  *«  ^  P<>»"'  o"'^  ^beir  chronqjogical  order  (comp.  Judg. 

and  even  to  be  God,  as  Christ  is  God;  and  he  affianced  »^>"»  ^  ?  ^^j  2^).  «nd,  like  Maimonides,  distinguishes 

himself  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  image  he  presented  different  degrees  and  kinds  of  prophecy  (comp.  vi,  84 ; 

to  the  vision  of  the  assembled  multitude,  demanding  »"»»  1;  xx,  28)."     He  also  wrote  an  Arabic  Lexicon 

sponsalia,  which  were  readily  contributed.     Water  in  to  the  Mishna,  entitled  "*&K:bK  T<9")73^2(,  ie.i4  St^f- 

which  he  had  bathed  was  dihtribule<l  for  drinking  pur-  jident  Guide,  treating  on  the  relation  of  the  language 

pofies,  with  the  assurance  that  its  use  formed  a  sacred  ^f  the  Mishna  and  of  Maimonides*  lad  ka-ChaMaka. 

and  powerful  sacrament  to  the  g<KHl  of  the  body  as  well  There  are  four  different  MSS.  of  this  work  in  the  Bod- 

as  the  soul.     Tanchelm's  followers  were  chiefly  drawn  leian  Ubran-,  viz.  C^.  Pocock  297,  written  by  SaadU 

from  the  lower  classes  of  siK-iety,  and  were   mostly  ben-Jacob  iii  1388;  Cod.  Hunt.  129,  bv  Saadia  ben-Da- 

women.      His  operations  were  carried  on   along  the  vid  in  1451 ;  Cod.  Hunt.  621,  bv  Solomo  ben-David  ben- 

coast  of  the  NetherUnds,  and  particularly  in  Utrecht,  Rinjamin  in  1398;  and  Cod.  Pocock  215,  216,229,  writ- 

where  disturlmnces  were  occasioned  which  called  forth  ^^n  {„  1449.     He  also  wn>te  a  Grammar  of  the  OW- 

the  successful  interference  of  archbishop  Frederick  of  Test.  Hebrew,  quoted  bv  Tanchum  himself,  but  which 

Cologne.    Tanchelm  then  removed  to  Bruges  and  Ant-  has  not  vet  come  to  light.     See  De  Kossi,  Dizvmario 

werp,  where  he  caused  still  greater  tumults  than  at  storico  ((Germ,  transl.),  p.  145  sq.;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  «.  v.; 

Utrecht, and  was  killed  on  shipboard  by  a  priest  in  A.D.  ywnt,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  56  sq.;  Steinschneider,  CataioffMS 

1124  or  1125.     His  sect  continued  to  exist  somewhat  f^a^^  fi^}„.^  ,„  Bibi.  BodL  col.  2666-2669;  Ewald,  Bei- 

longer,  but  was  ultimately  scaiterwl  or  reclaimed  to  the  triige  zur  Ge»ch.  d.  alUsten  Auslegung  u.  SprackerUS' 


*»Mi<tco«(Iugolst.l612),p.»68  8q.;  Du  Plessis  d'Argen-  gic,  i870);  Geiger,  Judische  Zeitsckrift,  1862,  p.  198; 

tre,  CoU,  Jud.  de  Socis  ErrorHms,  etc  (Paris,  1728),  i,  jgyi^  p.  199.  (irJitz,  Monatsschrift,  1870,  p.  289,  286; 

1 1  sq.— Herzog,  Real-Kncyklop.  s.  v.  Zuchold,  Biblyttheca  Theohtgica,  ii,  1306.     (R  P.) 
Tanchelmians.     See  Tanchelm.  Tanchuma  ben-Abba,  who  flourished  A.D.  880,  is 

Tanchum  (of  Jkrisausm)  ben-Josef,  also  called  the  reputed  author  of  the  celebrated  commentary  on 

"/?.  Tanchum  Jerughalmi"  of  HaUh,  flourishe<l  about  the  PenUteuch  called  XriH^n  TCII^,  for  which  ace 

A.D.  1265-80.     The  first  who  made  Tanchum's  name  the  art.  Midkash.    The  latest  edition  is  that  puWiabed 

known  to  the  learimi  world  was  the  famous  scholar  hv  E.  Perimutter  (Stettin,  1864).     See  FUrst,  S«t  Jirrf. 

»Vhnurrer,  who  in  1«  91  published  ch.  1  xii  of  1  anchum  s  ..*.    .....    ^,.  .      .      ,.       J.  .  1         » -i      .77     •     «.ai 

...  ,    ,  a  T      L      •  tf  "»» 409;  .Steinschneider,  (ntahtgus  Lwr,  Heor,  m  BtbL 

Arabic  commentary  on  Judges:  /f.  Tanchumi  f/terogo^       '         '.  .    ^ 

^  .       ,  ,'      1         It'       ,  r         I  1    ■  r    1-  Wolf,   litbl.  Iltbr.  1,  llo9  s<i.;  in,  116b  sq.;  iv,  1085; 

una  aim  AunotatwntbHn  ad  aliffuot  Loca  Librt  Judiann    „  /.  ,,     /    1-   ^   ••      /d    i-      iuo.i\        .».^  <Jiu    r» 

Cnibingen,  I7!.11.    Sinot-  that  time  l>is  cx.g..tic«l  work*  {■""':  ^"!""'-  \"'-''"'^.  (^;'"''  »f-^'  f:  *»-^:  P? 

have  beci.  hrou«ht  t..  lifiht,  th...,pl,  no.lii.ig  „f  \m  life  '"*"•,  J*)^"'""""  .V^»-.«,  ((.erm.  trand.),  p.  80. ,  ,4 

.    ,  ?  .1    .  I  »  u         1        I    1      .1       f.  .iwiale^f  J/i'brtfO'fyjHKjraphtct.n.^A.     (B.  P.) 

IS  known  except  that  he  must  have  lived  shortly  after  ;fi   j    t        >  i  v         / 

the  devastation  of  Palestine  by  the  M(»ngolianH,  A.D.        Tancred,  Ciiristoimier,  an  English   benefactor, 

1260.     He  wrote  a  commentary  in  Arabic  on  the  whole    was  the  son  of  Sir  Kichard  Tancred,  and  died  unroar- 

Old 

/;. 

M: 

in   divinity   at   Chrij^t's  College.  Cam- 
four    law     studentships     at    Linoi>hrs 

taries  on  the  five  Megilloth  (i.  e.  Song  of  Songs,  Uuth, ' 

lamentations.  Ecclc«iaMtes,an(l  Esther)  and  Daniel  (Cod. ',      Tancred  of  Bolot.na  was  a  roost  celebrated  can- 

i».^.^b  u.>n\     /  •*-,«P.-,V»»  »-r-s.»AN*  -^v-^-   :        tL     <»"•»*  of  the  13ih  centur\-  (who  must  not  be  confounded 

1  «>cock  320);  a.  PnnJEnPX  nn^5X  UK*  S,  i.  e.  7Ar  :     .  ,  .u      fr  i     rV        .      Wn.  ss. 

MM     t  !  ^         ,  ,  .  wiih  another  Tancred  of  Corneto;  comp.  De  Savignv, 

ydnphiaroth.oTf.^ggfnuffromtherroph^tsAran^lMedwto    ^^^^j^   ,,   ^^,„    j^^^f^f^  ,„,  2!U(tlalter  (2d  ed.],  v,  130, 

JXrahic  (CVmI.  Hunt.  607).    These  commentaries  are  pre-    ^nd  p.  115,  116).     His  preceptors  were  Azo  iu  Bomau 

<.'ede«l  by  olal>orato  intro<l  net  ions  treating  on  the  general .  ^,,(1  I^urentius  in  canon  law.     In  1210  he  waa  him.solf 

»mi>ort  <.f  Holy  Writ.    Ik'sides  the  commentary  on  Um-    ^  teacher  {dtcrdonim  maf/uter)  at  Bobgna,  and  intrust- 

cntations,  ■,X"'sbi<  nxrs  p  r^-i^p  ^-tO  mr,  which  '  ed  with  the  management  of  imporUut  affidra  by  both 


earlier  pntphets,  i.  e.  Jobhua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  (\,ij^„e  •  four  ii 
(^Cod.  PociM'k  3 14);  6.  commentaries  on  Jeremiah,  Ezekifl  hridce-'  and  f« 
and  the  minor  prophets  (^Cod.  Pocock  344);  r.  commen-    »  ' 


TANQUELMIANS  2C 

inch,  in  170G.  He  wm  imtalled  prelMniluy  of  Ely 
Sept.  10,  1718;  archdeacon  of  NorTulk  Dec.  7,  1721; 
cuiOD  of  Chriat  Church  Feb.  3,  1723;  prulocutor  of  the 
Hoiue  nf  ConTOcaUon  in  1727;  and  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  St.  Aaaph  Jan.  W,  1733.  He  died  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  Dec  14,  i'Sb.  After  his  death  ap- 
peared, A'oWki  Monntlica,  or  an  AefoaiU  of  all  lit  Ab- 
bei/t,  Priaria.  elc.,/oniuTlg  in  Englaxi  and  tt'alr;  etc, 
Kith  additions  by  the  Rev.  John  Tanner  (Lond.  1744, 
fol.;  Ctn,b.l7tn,'loi.):~BUiliolitca  Britaimico.Hiber- 
nco,  nWde  iScn^ri6(i(,  jui  in  Aiiglia,etc  (Land.  1748, 
Sbi. ;  260  copies). 

See  TifologUcka  Uiiicerial-LfxiJam,  p.  v. ;  Wetier  n. 
Weite,  Kirdiai-LeiHon,  ■.  v.;  Jtrgmitiirgrr  Comtrta- 
tioM-Latiion,  %,  v. ;  Winer,  /fandbvch  drr  Ihtolog,  Lilt- 
ratUT,  i,  124;  li,  46,  797;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diit.  i.  v.; 
Uook,  £0^1.  Biog.  a.  v. ;  AUibnne.  Die*,  of  BrU.  aid 


OnA 


kiWer 
It  linn  tridetU  CoHcU. 


ner,  Gach.  dti   iaiJioL   Thtol. 
(Munich,  1866),  p.  7, 17,  3S. 

TanqnelmlanB.    See  Tanchblnians. 

Taoiats,  TaoiBin.     See  Lao-tzit. 

Tapera,  EARI.r  Use  or.  It  became  cnstomary  at 
an  early  period  to  bum  tapen  in  churches  nn  various 
DccaHona.  This  was  done  durinfc  the  reading  of  the 
goapci,  and  is  partly  excused  by  Jerone.  He  says  to 
Tii^antius,  "We  do  not  light  candles  in  open  day, 
therefore  you  slander  u>  without  reason."  He  confesses, 
however,  that  same  untaught  laymen  and  umple  relig- 
ious women,  "  of  whom  we  may  certainly  say  that  they 
have  a  zeal  of  (iod  without  knowledge  "  do  such  a  thing 
in  honor  of  martyrs;  but  he  asks,  What  is  the  harm? 
And  then  be  refers  10  a  custom  prevalent  in  the  East: 
"In  all  churches  of  the  East  they  light  tapeis,  without 
any  respect  to  the  relics  of  martyrs,  when  the  goapel  is 
to  be  read,  even  when  the  sun  sliiii(«  brightly;  which 

presuon  of  joy.  Hence  the  rirgins  in  the  Gospel  bad 
their  lamps  lighted;  and  the  apostles  were  warned  to 
'  let  their  loins  be  girded  about,  and  their  lights  burn- 
ing.' Hence  it  ia  said  of  John  also, '  He  was  a  burning 
and  ■  shining  light.'  Also  utider  the  ligure  of  a  mate- 
rial light  is  represent- 
ed that  light  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Psalter, 
'Thy  word   is  a  lamp 


.0  TAPPAN 

the  West  expects  that  at  least  two  be  lighted,  evea 
at  low  celebrations;  it  high  cekbrations,  in  the  Latin 
Church,  as  also  in  some  English  churches,  nx  tapers- 
are  ordinaijly  lighted.  They  symbolize  (1)  the  fact 
that  our  Saviour,  "God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very 
God  of  very  God,"  is  the  true  Light  of  the  world.  They 
are  also  (2)  symbols  of  joy  and  gladness  on  the  part  of 
the  faithful  that  Christ  is  bom  into  the  world  (a)  natu- 
rally, (6)  sacra  mentally,  i.  e.  in  the  euchariitic  mysterj-. 
A  seventh  taper  is  added  if  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
celebrates  a  solemn  ponliMcal  mass;  even  twelve  or 
twenty-one  are  somelimes  used. 

Ta'phath  (Heb.  Taphalh',  n&U,  ornanKnt;  Sept. 
TE^dSv.r.  Toward;  Vulg.  Taphelh),  Solomon's  daugh- 
ter, and  wife  of  Abinadabi  hie  commissariat  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Dor  {1  Kings  iv,  1 1).     B.C.  cir.  lOOO. 

Taph'neB  (Ta^vat),  a  Grtecized  form  (Judith  1, 
9)  of  the  Eg}'ptian  city  Taiipahhiis  (q.  v.). 

Ta'pbOD  (q  Tc^;  Josephus,  Tojun  or  Toxoav; 
Vulg.  Tkopo;  Syr.  Tffot\  one  of  the  cities  in  Judtsa 
fortided  by  Bacchidea  (1  Uacc  ix,  GO).  It  is  probablv 
the  Betm-Tapfuah  (q.  v.)  nf  the  Old  Test.,  which  lay 
near  Hebron.  The  form  given  by  Josephus  suggests 
Tekoa,  but  Grimm  {Kieg.  llandbucK)  has  pointed  out 


ivalent  I 


isetEu 


allow  of  its  being  accepted. 

Tappan,  Benjamin.  D.D.,  ■  Congregational  niiu- 
ister,  the  sun  of  the  Key.  David  Tappan,  profeiaur  of 
divinity  in  Harvard  College,  and  grandson  nf  BenjamtD 
Tappan,  pastor  in  Mancheal 


,  1788.     He 


t  the 


iring  tl 


ceremonyiifbaptism 
pers  were  placed  in  tne 
bands  of  the  baplizeil, 
if  adults;  if  they  were 
infants,  in  the  hanils  of 
the  sponsors.    These  la- 

blemslical  of  the  ilhi- 
minating  power  of  the 
ucrament.  Also  at  the 
Eucharist  we  Hnd  the 
same  custom.  Tapers 
were  also  used  at  mar- 
riages; and  in  funeral 
processions  carrieil  be- 
fore and  behind  the 
coffin. —  Farrar,  Etda, 
IHcl.  s.  v. 

The  atur  Upers  were 
used  in  those  candle- 
slicks  which  are  placed 


vard  College  in  180S.  spent  some  time  teaching  at  Wo- 
bum  and  Salem,  and  in  1809  became  tutor  at  BoHcioiit 
College,  Me.,  which  position  be  held  fur  two  years,  lu 
IHll  he  was  otdninoi  over  the  Church  in  Augusta,  Me., 
and  continued  pastor  until  he  assumed  the  se(:Ietar^'^1lip 
of  the  Maine  Missionary  Society  in  1849.  His  ilealb 
took  place  Dec  22,  IStiS.  His  ministry  was  eminenily 
useful,  and  few  men  occupy  a  more  promiuent  place  ii> 
the  history  of  Congregationalism  in  Maine.  He  was- 
vice-president  of  the  bmird  of  Bowdoin  College  luitil  his 
death,  secretary  of  the  Maine  Missionary  Society  ftum 
laVi  to  1HG3,  and  trustee  of  Uangor  Tbeotogical' Semi- 
nary fhim  1825,  of  which  he  was  a  most  liberal  aiul 
steadfast  friend,  and  a  professorship  in  which  be  de- 
clined in  1S29.  Dr.  Tappan  was  an  immense  worker, 
was  noted  for  his  huspitalily  and  generosity,  and  bis 
Christian  character  was  one  of  beauty  and  strength. 
He  was  an  eSeclive  preacher,  and  had  a  remarkable 
gid  in  prayer.  Dr.  Taj^n  was  one  of  the  picmeera  in 
the  temperance  reform,  preaching  a  sermon  on  the  sub- 
ject in  1818.  Waterville  College  {now  Colby  Univer- 
sity) conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  18S6, 
and  Bowdoin  in  1845.  See  Cong,  quarltrlg  (art.  by  his 
son  Iknjamin),  18G5,  p.  131-159. 

Tappan,  David,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister,. 
was  born  at  Manchester,  Mass.,  in  I7E>8|  graduated  at 
Harvant  College  in  1771,  and  was  ordained  in  April, 
1T74,  pastor  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  where  he  remsined  un- 
til inaugurated  professor  of  divinity  at  Harvard  College, 
Dec.  -m,  1792,  which  position  he  retained  until  his  death, 
Aug.  27,  wm.  He  pubUehed,  Tteo  Frin«Ug  Uttm  to 
I'ha,iltlha  (17RG)  -.—An  Addrat  to  tit  SttdrMt  o/Au- 
dottr  Acadnag  (I79n:— .4n  Addreu  to  Andortr  Sta- 
(JTH^)  (1794) :— and  a  large  number  of  occasioDal  Srr- 
Bumi,  After  bis  ilealh  were  published  iMfurti  on  Jrv- 
ithAnliqailiti  (1807):— S(rfB.«n  on  In^rlaM  SulJKli 
(1807).    SeeSprague,.^n>nil)n/(i(e  J>iKr./^^,ii,97. 

Tappan,  William  Bingbam,  an  American  di- 
vine, was  iHirn  at  Iteverly,  Mass.,  in  1794,  entered  ths 
service  of  the  American  Sunday.«cbool  Union  in  182G, 
anil  continued  this  connection  until  bis  death,  at  West 
Needham,  Mass.,  in  1849.  He  published,  among  other 
poeiical  works, /"orriy  o/Me  /iKirt  (Worcester,  184Sk 


»ii;"  ,,.f»* 


TARGUM                       204  TAKu^^ 

ch  the  yemion  of  Akilas  (Db'^p9  D:i**.n)  is  men-  named,  in  commendation,  perhaps,  of  its  like  excellences.. 

led,  and  the  notices  concerning  AkUas  bear  consid-  This  view  is  ver>'  ingenious,  but  it  is  haidly  probable. 

ble  likeness  to  those  of  Onkelos.     Akilas  is  men-  ^'^^  ^*»«  "^"i^^T.  "'^^  ^"J^  *'  ^'"'v  '^!Jf  4  ""^^ 

ned  in  Siphra  (Lev.  xxv,  7),  and  in  Jerus.  Talmud,  f  ^^f^^^  ""L       uT  nu  t*  .  f  ^^'n  w'  7^'V**"*^ 

«m«.  27  dfas  having  been  bom  in  Pontus;  that,  after  translated  the  whde  Old  Test.  ?     If  OnkeWs  Targum 

iving  embraced  the  Jewish  faith,  he  thriw  his  pa-  T"  ^{  ™"^^  ^"^^ '^^.  ""incr  of  AquiU,  bow  is  it 

*.  ,     .           .  ,              u  1*  1  u    ^T          n      r  that  the  latter  is  so  slavishly  hterml,  translatinff  even. 

jmal  inhentance  into  an  asphalt  lake  (Jems.  Demaf,  .     ^^    -        ,  ,                •                V                        ^ 

6  d) ;  that  he  trandated  the  Torah  before  R.  Eliexer  *«  '^i'-  "f  "'  the  •ocuMtive,  or,  «i  Jerome  aute.  (De 

u,d  R  Jehoehua,  who  pmUed  him  (IDIK  loi"?!)  «•«>  i^"..  C^,^^^  Zl°      T  '".'*  "^  A'  '^S"" 

«^._             /.•        V.              \.        >.  log>«w  verborum  transferre  conatus  est, .  .  .  Quod  He- 

said  to  him,  "Thou  art  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men  ^nei  non  solum  habent  dp^pa  sed  et  wpoap^pa,  iUe 

(D1K  "^aa^  ft'^fi'^B'^) ;  or,  according  to  the  other  ac-  raro^^Xwc  et  syllabas  interpretetur  et  litteims,  dicUt- 

counts,  before  R.  Akiba  (comp.  Jems.  Kidduahin^  i»  l*  1}  que  9vv  rdv  ovpavuv  leai  trvv  nyv  y^v  quod  Gneca. 

etc.;  Jerus.  J/^i^/aA,i,9;  BabyL if«^&xA, fol. 3, coll),  et  Latina  lingua  non  recipit,"  while  Onkelos  is  freer^ 

We  learn,  further,  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  adding  sometimes  here  and  there  a  word  or  phrase  for 

{Chag.  ii,  1),  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  emperor's  sis-  the  better  understanding? 

ter  {Tanchun,  ed.  Prague,  foL  34,  col  2),  that  he  be-  That  the  Targum  Onkelos  cannot  mean  a  Targum^ 

came  a  convert  against  the  emperor's  will  {ibid,  and  after  the  manner  of  Aquila  is  also  evident  from  the 

/9A«mo(A/2a66aA,fol  146  c),  and  that  he  consulted  Eliezer  fact  that  while  Aquila  made  a  recension  of  the  then 

and  Jehoshua  about  his  conversion  {Bereskith  Rabboj  existing  Sept.,  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  said  of  On- 

fol  78  d ;  comp.  Midrash  Coheleth,  foL  102  b).  kelos.     The  latter  wrote  for  the  people  in  a  language 

That  Akilas  is  no  other  than  Aquila  ("AruXac),  the  which  it  understood  better  than  the  original  Hebrew; 

well-known  Greek  translator  of  the  Old  Test.,  we  need  the  former  wrote  for  polemical  purposes,  to  connterbal- 

hardly  add.  He  was  a  native  of  Pontus  (Iren.  Adv.  Har,  ance  the  arguments  of  the  Christians,  who  made  use  of 

8,24;  Jerome, />e  Fir. /^.  c.  54 ;  Philostr.  Z>e  /Aar.  §  90).  the  Alexandrian  version  against  the  Jews.     That  the 

He  lived  under  Hadrian  (Eptph.  De  Pond,  et  Mens,  §  12).  author  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  was  not  a  proaelyte. 

He  is  called  the  TriP^tpideg  {Chron,Alex,  mv^epog)  of  but  a  native  Jew,  is  sufficiently  proved  from  the  excel- 

the  emperor  (ibid,  §  14),  becomes  a  convert  to  Judaism  lence  and  accuracy  of  his  work ;  for  without  having 

(§  15),  whence  he  is  called  the  Proselyte  (Iren.  loc,  cit, ;  been  bred  up  from  his  birth  in  the  Jewish  religion  and 

Jerome  to  Jer.  vili,  14,  etc),  and  receives  instructions  learning,  and  long  exercised  in  all  the  rites  and  doctrinea 

from  Akiba  (Jerome,  loc,  cit.).     He  translated  the  Old  thereof,  and  being  also  thoroughly  skilled  in  both  the 

Test.,  and  his  version  was  considered  of  the  highest  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages,  as  far  as  a  native  Jew 

import  and  authority  among  the  Jews,  especially  those  could  be,  he  could  scarcely  be  thought  thoroughly  ade- 

unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language  (Euseb.  Prtep,  quate  to  that  work  which  he  performed.     The  repre- 

Evang,  loc  cit. ;  Augustine,  De  Civ,  Dei,  xv,  23 ;  Philostr.  senting  of  Onkelos  as  having  been  a  proselyte  seems  to- 

De  ^ar.§  90;  Justin,  iVbrel/.  146).  Thirteen  rfwftncr  quo-  have  proceeded  from  the  error  of  taking  him  to  have 

tationsfrom  this  version  are  preserved  in  the  Talmud  and  been  the  same  with  Aquila  of  Pontus,  who  was  indeed 

Midrash ;  and  we  may  classify  the  whole  as  follows :  a  Jewish  proselyte.     A  comparison  of  both  versions 

must  show  the  superioritv  of  Onkelos's  over  that  of 

U^M^^^i  aSSi.Ti  ?ol'S3t[S;*ni,ffa*.V*:  Aqf*-  .The  U.ter,  on  ac^unt  of  hi.  liter.!  «lhejen<* 

900  d) :  Isft.  HI,  20,  Jerns.  Shabb.  6,  4,  fol.  8  b :  Ewsk.  xvl,  to  the  original,  makes  his  version  often  nonsensical  and 

10,  Jfidr. 7%i«H.  58  c :  Ezek.  xxiii,48,  Vaj.  Rah.ttAAx  Psa.  unintelligible,  and  less  useful  than  the  former,  aa  the 

xlviii,  IS  (Masor.  text  xlvii,  accordiug  to  the  Sept),  Jerns.  foUowinir  will  show  * 

Meg.  %  8,  fol.  73  b ;    Prov.  xviii,  21,  Vaj.  Rah.  fol.  203  b  :  * 

B«th.  i,  6,  Midr.  Etth.  190  d ;  Dan.  v,  fi,  Jems.  Voma^  3, 8,  Genetia. 

^UebAu)  Quotations  (retranslated  from  the  Gr«ek).-Lev.  "'  '•  '^''^'^-Aq-  ^m^Xvynot;  Onk.  K35r'?. 

xix,  20,  Jerns.  Kid.  i,  1,  fol.  69  a ;  Dan.  vill,  IS,  Beresh.  Rab.  7.  ni:iS3— Aq.  uvairvon ;  Onk.  KnaC3. 

24  c.  V 

Chaldee  (^tations.—PTO\.  xxv,  11,  Beresh.  Rab.  104  b;  ▼1»4.  D''P^B3M— Aq.  ininiwrotnff;  Onk.  K'^'ITSX 

Isa.  V.  6,  Jftdr.  Coh.  113  c  d.  ^^  ^JT'X-Aq.  ^..cn^fi,..6. ;  Onk.  -l-n'^a. 

All  these  quotations  are  treated  at  length  by  Anger,  vili,  1.  isa'^l— Aq.  Kai  UrdXnea^  ;  Onk.  IHSI 

De  OnkelOf  i,  13  sq.,  and  the  variations  adduced  there  ^^j  g  nryi— Aa       t»     •  Onk  obPBHl 

show  how  carefully  they  have  to  be  perused,  and  the  •  *  r               h*  m«t»p«  .         •  P     • 

more  so  since  we  have  as  yet  no  critical  edition  of  the  *^'  2.  plOia  "jai— Aq.  vi6i  roZ  woritromrot ;  Onk.  131 

Talmud.  KOJ'^fi. 

The  identity  of  Akilas  and  Aquila  having  been  as-  ^^jy^  ^g.  nanpa-Aq.  ic«t'  air?,, ;  Onk.  Kh^ca. 

certamed,  it  was  also  argued  that,  acconling  to  the  « 

parallel  accounts  of  Onkelos  and  Aquila,  Onkelos  and  '^ni5a-Aq.  Kararptfiiya. ;  Onk.  T.'^a'^DI. 

Aquila  must  be  one  and  the  same  person,  since  it  was  xxii,  2.  n''*Tl^M   ^*nK  — Aq.  r^y  fT,p  Ttiw  Kara^vq; 

unlikely  that   the  circumstances  and   facts  narrated  Onk.  KSriblB  KS^'^Kb. 

could  have  belonged  to  two  different  individuals.     But  ,_  — ^»^«,     .      ,           -    ^  .    .^•L  .^. 

who  will  warrant  that  the  statements  are  correct?  IS.  laOS-Aq.  iv  or^xvy ;  Onk.  K3>  KS. 

There  are  chronological  differences  which  cannot  be  xxvi,  33.  2?2TI5  "^XS— Aq.  «rpeap  wXn«r/uioynr;  Ouk.1iO^ 

reconciled,  unless  we  have  recourse  to  such  means  as  "2U?. 

the  JewUh  historian  Dr.GrftLz,  who  renders  iptn  an  „,^8.  -^rbnEJ  W^nbvt   '^h'i^t^  -  Aq,  ir^iarptU, 

(i.e.  R. Gamaliel  I,  or  elder)  "Gamaliel  H."     Is  it  not  >  ^  .     r^  ^    mm>»m*m  W^mm. 

surprising  that  on  one  and  the  same  page  Onkelos  is  r-             «                                 ^ 

once  s^wkcn  of  as  "Onkelos  the  Proselyte,"  and  "Ouke-  ^^-  "^^^  ^^^""^  '^^  Ka)-Aq.  SxSev  h  C^^^.t;  Onk^ 

los  the  sou  of  Kalonymos  became  a  convert"  (Aboda  *Td  Xrs^. 

Zarah,  foL  11,  col.  1) ?     It  has  also  been  sUted  that  ,„„^  gg  p25<^1-Aq.  hvMero;  Onk.  bnr.»X\ 

Onkelos  was  neither  the  author  of  the  Targum  nor  a  «                                                     • 

historical  person,  but  that  Targum  Onkelos  means  sim-  "^'^'  ^^'  C-^^'r-Aq.  vir»,pT«<rM«Voi;  Onk.  T^C3«. 

ply  a  version  made  o/ier  the  manner  of  Akilas^  the  xxxv,  16.  V'lX    mzS  — Aq.  ko^'  ihov  rrit  tm\  OnJ 

(ireek  translator.     Aquila's  translation  was  a  special  Knx  ai*^?. 

favorite  with  the  Jews,  because  it  was  both  literal  and  ,  ^^  -.»,^»,»_    >i.k»    * »          ,     ,       -      rv_«_    t 

accurate.     Being  highly  valued,  it  was  considered  a  »«vl.  24.  D'^a"'n    PK-Aq.  rovt     Io|i€iir;    Onk,   ! 

model  or  type  after  which  the  new  Chaldee  one  was  K'**iaX 
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.  which  is  also  held  by  Ztinz  {Gott^sd,  Vortrage,  p.  62). 
This  being  true,  Onkelos  and  Akilas  (or  Aquila)  are 
not  one  and  the  same  person — a  view  also  expressed  by 
Frankel  {Zu  dem  Tarfftim  der  Propheten  [Breslau,  1872]. 
p.  6) ;  and  the  Talmudic  notices  concerning  Onkelos,  the 
disciple  of  Gamaliel  I  (or  elder),  the  teacher  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  are  corroborated  by  our  argument,  minus 
the  notice  that  Onkelos  was  a  proselyte,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated  above.  For  with  the  identity  of  Onkelos 
with  Akilas  (or  Aquila),  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a 
man  like  Aquila,  who,  from  a  Christian,  became  a  Jew, 
and  such  a  zealous  one  that  he  prepared  another  Greek 
version  fur  polemical  purposes  against  the  Christians, 
should  have  spent  so  much  money  at  the  death  of 
Gamaliel  I,  whose  liberal  and  friendly  attitude  towards 
Christianity  was  known,  and  who  is  even  said  to  have 
become  a  Christian,  as  a  tombstone  covering  his  re- 
mai<is  in  a  church  at  Pisa  indicates : 

"  Hoc  in  sarcopha^o  requie^cant  corpora  sacra 
Sauctomm.  .  .  .  Sauctus  Gamaliel  .  .  . 
Gamaliel  divi  Panli  didnscalns  oliro, 
Doctor  et  excellent  Israel ita  ftiit, 
Concilii  mngui  Udeiqae  per  omnia  cnltor.*' 

We  now  come  to  the  work  itself. 

2.  Style,  etc — The  language  of  Onkelos  greatly  ap- 
proaches the  Biblical  Chaldee,  i.  e.  it  has  still  much 
of  Hebrew  coloring,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  the 
other.  It  also  avoids  many  Aramaisms  ( such  as  the 
contraction  of  nouns)  which  at  a  later  period  became 
prevalent,  and  comprises  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  Greek  words,  and  of  Latin  words  none  what- 
ever. Of  Greek  words  we  mention,  Exod.  xxviii, 
25,  Kb*ia=/3]7(Oi;XXoc;  ver.  11,  qba=yXi;0>;;  Gen. 
xxviii,  17,  :3'1'^in=i?twnjc;  Lev.  xi,  30,  Kn:3bn= 
KtaXwrrii;  ExorL  xxviii,  19,  R^p'1h3=^paiciac  (Pliny, 
xxxvii,  68) ;  xxxix,  11,  fi^3^*13*n3=capx>|^ovfOi ;  Deut. 
XX,  20,  D13"^S =xapa«taifia ;  Exod.  xxviii,  20,  01*13= 

XJ0<i>fia ;  Numb,  xv,  38,  Deut.  xxii,  12,  K^BD113= 
KpciiTTrtdov ;  Exod.  xxx,  34,  HUS =ri(noc ;  Gen.  xxxvii, 
28,  C'i::b=X^^ov;  Exod.  xxiv,  16,  KO1D=0afMroc; 

xxvi,  6,  KiD*T1lJ = iroptrri ;  Gen.  vi,  14,  Ol'^np =icf ^poc ; 
Exod.  xxviii,  19,  ■''^SSp  =  Ktyxpo^  (  Pliny,  xxxvii, 
14).  There  are,  besides,  some  obscure  expressions  which 
were  partly  unintelligible  to  the  Talmudists,  as  MaiSDC 
for  ©nr,  etc,  in  Exod.  xxxv,  23 ;  xxviii,  4,  K2I^"^^ 
for  )^a»n;  ver.  17,  "ip'T^  for  n^TbSB;  ver.  18,  ■'■»'^23p 

for  Dtt5b;  Lev.  xxii,  20,  rfa-^ya  "pb-^n  for  bbar 
i-'rra,  etc 

The  translation  of  Onkelos  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
simple  and  exact.  It  is  obvious  from  the  character  of 
the  work  that  the  author  was  in  possession  of  a  rich 
exegetical  tradition ;  hence  we  never  tind  him  omitting 
any  passage  of  the  original.  His  elucidations  of  diffi- 
cult and  obscure  passages  and  expressions,  perhaps  less 
satisfactory,  are  commonly  those  most  accredited  by  in- 
ternal evidence,  and  in  this  particular  he  is  worthy  of  a 
more  careful  regard  and  assent  than  have  usually  fallen 
to  his  lot.     Gen.  iii,  15  he  translates  n^ST  •^JT'  Kin 

rr^b  *iamn  nxi  -pa^ipbia  n-^b  ram  na  -jb 

^E31t)b,  i.  e.  "  he  shall  remember  thee  what  thou  hast 
^one  to  him  from  the  beginning,  and  thou  shalt  watch 
liim  unto  the  end ;"  iv,  7  he  translates  SU'^n  CX  vAri 

Di'^b  -jiais  saT  Kb  BK1  -^b  par'j-'  -j^iaiy 
31   ^^^   xy^iBnxb  ^-^ny^Ti  i''::3   -;fi<::n  «:■«% 

''shall  not  pardon  be  given  to  thee  if  thou  doest  well; 
l>ut  if  thou  doest  not  well,  thy  sin  shall  be  preserved  tiU 
;be  day  of  judgment,  when  it  will  be  exacted  of  thee," 
Jtc.  Here  nx^U  is  taken  from  fi<r3.  in  the  sense  of 
oUere  peccata,  i.  e.  "  taking-away  of  sin,"  and  not  in  the 
enee  of  "lifting-up  of  the  countenance."     Onkelos  did 


not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  vene,  bat  ( says 
Winer)  "sensum  hujus  loci  prudentissimot  etiam  inter- 
pretes  mirifice  vexavit."  Gen.  vi,  3,  Onkelos,  like  the 
Sept.,  Syr.j  Saad.,  and  many  recent  commentators,  gives 

K-ittja  "psKT  b">na  •j-'nn  KC^a  kit  n'^pn'^  Kb 

(na«=Ca  1»Ka),  i.  e.  "this  evU  generation  shall 
not  stand  before  me  forever,  because  they  are  flesh ;" 
xiv,  14,  '^mablS  n'>  f^ltl,  i.  e.  "  he  armed  his  young 

men,"  but  xv,  2,  pC«-p=K03TD— p,  "governor,"  is 
contrary  to  the  true  sense  of  the  words;  xx,  16,  he 
did  not  rightly  understand  r.nsiSI,  for  he  translates 

r.nainK  nii:Ki  nia  ba  bsi  "and  with  respect  to 

all  she  said  she  was  reproved;"  xxiv,  55,  *^K  &"<S^ 
T1C9,  which  the  Sept.  correctly  translates  ijfiipaq 
oKTct  C£jra,  Vulg.  saltern  decern  dies,  Onkelos,  in  accord- 
ance with  all  Jewish  interpreters,  explains  by  "(T? 
-pni'^  KITTJ  IK  -pra,  i.  e. "  a  season  of  times,  or  ten 
months;"  xxiv,  63,  n-^Ujb  is  translated  by  hKbsb, 
"  to  pray ;"  xxvii,  42,  cnjr^  is  translated,  by  way  of 
explanation,  "b  ISpxk  "jb  "j^S,  "plotteth  against 
thee,  to  kill  thee."  The  difficult  "jiaK,  in  xli,  43,  is  ex- 
plained by  K::b^b  KnK,  "  a  father  to  the  king,"  and 
n35B  rJDS  by  rrib  •j-'ba  'i■»n'^?a::•^  KTSS,  "the  man 
to  whom  mysteries  are  revealed."  The  DS^  "^b  '^rns 
^HK,  in  xlviii,  22,  is  correctly  given  by  "^b    n'^an'' 

Tn  pbin, "  and  I  give  thee  one  part :"  and  D'^^D  tnc, 
in  xlix,  4,  by  "jfiK  OTpb  nbtK,  "thou  hast  been  car- 
ried away  by  thine  anger." 

Explanatory  additions,  which  evidently  belong  to 

Onkelos,  are  found  in  Gen.  vi,  3  ("|iain''  DK,  "  if  the>- 
may  be  converted,"  at  the  end  of  the  verse ) ;  ix,  5 
("ninKT  Kian  n*^  Tia"«n,"who  sheddeth  the  bhxKl 
of  his  brother") ;  xiv,  22  (where  ibsS,  "  in  prayer,"  is 
added  to  "^T^   TI^'^Tn);  xliii,  32  (where  we  have 

•pbiK  ""Kia?  n-ib  -pbrn  ••KnxTan  Ki-^ra-^TK, 

"because  the  Hebrews  eat  the  animals  which  are 
sacred  to  the  Egyptians")  (comp.  Winer,  De  0»*. 
kehsOf  p.  41 ).  Larger  additions  and  deviations  from 
the  original  text  are  found  mostly  in  the  poetical  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch  (Gen.  xlix,  Numb,  xxiv,  Deut.  xxxii 
and  xxxiii).  In  the  multiplicity  of  words  which  is 
here  employed,  the  original  text  almost  disappears. 
Thus  Gen.  xlix,  11,  12,  which  is  referred  to  the  Mes- 
siah (the  parallel  being  Numb,  xxiv,  17),  is  rendererl. 
"  Israel  shall  dwell  in  the  circuit  of  his  city ;  the  people 
shall  build  his  temple ;  and  there  shall  be  the  righte«>us 
in  his  circuit,  and  the  makers  of  the  law  in  his  dmv 
trinc;  the  best  purple  shall  be  his  clothing;  his  cover- 
ing shall  be  silk  dyed  with  purple  and  with  various 
colors.  His  mountains  shall  be  redder  in  their  vine- 
yards; his  hills  shall  drop  wine;  his  fields  shall  be 
white  with  his  grain  and  with  flocks  of  sheep." 

In  passages  relative  to  the  Divine  Being,  we  perceive 
the  effect  of  a  doctrinal  bias  in  certain  deviations  from 
the  Hebrew  text.  Anthropomorphic  and  anthropo- 
pathic  expressions  are  avoided,  lest  human  attributes 
should  be  assigned  to  the  Deity.  Thus,  D'^nbK  and 
nirr'  are  rendered  '^"'n  KTta-'^Q, "  the  Word  of  God ;"  or 

•^•^n  K-ip*^, "  the  splendor  of  God ;"  or  ^^1  KHS^W,  "  the 
Shechinah  of  God."  Akin  to  this  peculiarity  is  the 
avoidance  of  C^nbK,  when  it  is  applied  to  men  or  idols, 
and  the  employment  of  2"^,  K^S''^,  "jlS;*,  'J^n'i.  In  cases 
where  divine  qualities  or  ornaments  appear  to  be  asaigned 
to  men,  Onkelos  modifies  and  smooths  the  meaning,  and 
substitutes  a  different  idea.    Thus,  "panaiS  •jinni, 

i.  e. "  ye  shall  be  as  princes,"  is  substituted  for  DtV**^* 
D"'nbK3,inGen.iii,5;  orUttlS  nilKS  n*in  tnRM  in. 
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lion,  *T,  i.  e.  "jnaT^  Cl^'^n,  made  Joseph  the  author 
of  this  Targum,  since  '^n  may  also  mean  7\'0*\^  D'la'^n, 
or  something  else,  and  the  real  Targum  is  now  quoted 
«inder  Joseph's  name.    That  Jonathan's  Targum  was 
really  extant  before  the  time  of  R.  Joseph  we  see 
from  MegiUahf  3  a,  where  on  Zech.  xii,  12  R.  Joseph 
remarks,  "  Without  the  Targum  to  this  passage,  we 
-could  not  understand  it;'*  but  when  the  writer  of  the 
art.  "Targum"  in  Smith's  Did,  of  tht  Bible  remarks, 
"Twice   even   it   is    quoted   in  Joseph's  name,  and 
with  the  addition,  *  Without  the  Tai^m  to  this  verse 
<  due  to  him  ),  we  could  not  understand  it,' "  he  only 
•betrays  his  carelessness  as  to  the  Talmudic  sentence. 
After  all,  we  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  rely  upon  the 
Talmudic  notice  concerning  Jonathan  equally  as  much 
as  upon  that  concerning  K.  Joseph.    The  language  con- 
cerning the  former,  we  admits  is  a  little  hyperbolical,  but 
■this  does  not  exclude  the  truth  of  the  matter.    'Besides, 
there  is  nothing  to  militate  against  Jonathan  having 
written  a  Targum  on  the  prophets ;  and  even  the  ex- 
pression that  this  Targum  was  made  "  from  the  mouth 
of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi"  is  not  so  absurd  as 
the  writer  of  the  art.  "  Targum'*  in  Kitto's  Cyclopcedia 
-would  suppose,  for  if  it  means  anything,  it  means  this, 
«that  the  explanation  of  Jonathan  contains  the  transmit- 
ted exposition  in  the  spirit  of  Hillel,  and,  as  Zunz  re- 
marks {GottesiL  Vortrage^  p.  332),  "Jonathan's  Targum 
on  the  prophets,  as  a  result  of  studies  which  were  in- 
strumental in  forming  fixed  national  opinions,  proves 
that  a  considerable  time  before  it  was  customary  to  ex- 
'plain  the  contents  of  the  prophetical  books,  by  means 
of  Targumical  prelections  or  otherwise,  to  the  public. 
Nav,  he  commends  the  teachers  for — even  in  evil  times 
— teaching  the  law  in  the  synagogues  at  the  head  of 
the  congregations"  (Targ.  on  Judg.  v,  2, 9).    From  the 
^ew  Test,  we  know  that  Moses  and  the  prophets  were 
read  in  the  synagogues,  and,  deducting  all  hyperbolical 
language,  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  high  an- 
tiquity of  this  Targum.     The  text  is  rendered,  in  the 
«ame  manner  as  by  Onkelos,  free  from  all  one-sided  and 
polemical  considerations,  which  the  Jews  since  the  2d 
oentury  followed.    Many  passages  arc  referred  to  the 
Messiah,  even  such  as  do  not  rightly  belong  to  him, 
«o  that  no  polemical  tendency  against  Christians  ap- 
pears in   the  version.      The   following  is  a   list  of 
them:  1  Sam.  ii,  10;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  3;  1  Kings  iv,  33; 
Isa.  iv,  2;  ix,  6;  x,  27;   xi,  1,  6;  xv,  2;   xvi,  1-5; 
xxviii,  5;  xlii,  I;  xliii,  10;  xlv,  1;  lii,  13;  liii,  10; 
Jcr.  xxiii,  5;  xxx,  21;  xxxiii,  13,  15;  Hos.  iii,  5; 
xiv,  8;  Mic  iv,  8;  v,  2,  18;  Zech.  iii,  8;  iv,  7;  vi,  12; 
X,  4. 

2.  Character^  etc, — In  the  historical  books  the  exe- 
gesis is  simple  and  tolerably  literaL  A  few  words  are 
■added  occasionally,  which  have  no  representatives  in 
the  original,  but  they  are  not  many.  The  interpreta- 
tion is  good,  giving  the  sense  fully  and  fairly ;  but  in 
the  prophetic  books  the  texv  is  more  freely  handled,  for, 
as  Zunz  justly  remarks  {op,  cit,  p.  63),  "The  propheti- 
cal writings,  not  containing  anything  of  the  nature  of 
legal  euactmcnt,  admitted  of  a  greater  latitude  in  hand- 
ling the  text.  This  became  even  unavoidable  because 
of  the  more  obscure  language  and  the  predictions  con- 
cerning Israel's  future  by  which  they  are  characterized. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  historical  books,  Jonathan  often 
acts  the  part  of  an  expositor.  In  the  case  of  the  prophets 
themselves,  this  course  of  exposition — in  reality  becom- 
ing a  Haggadah — is  pursued  almost  uninterruptedly." 
*^  This  pervading,  of^en  misunderstood,  characteristic," 
«ays  Hiiveniick,  "constitutes  the  chief  proof,  confirmed 
also  bv  external  evidence,  of  the  oneness  of  the  author- 
^hip  of  this  Targum ;  for  not  only  do  parallel  passages 
(such  as  Isa.  xxxvi-xxxix ;  comp.  2  Kings  xviii,  13  sq. ; 
Isa.  ii,  24;  Mic.  v,  1-3)  literally  harmonize,  but  he  is 
also  in  the  habit  of  furnishing,  particularly  the  poet- 
ical portions  of  the  historical  books  (Judg.  v ;  1  Sam. 
ii ;  2  Sam.  xxiii),  with  profuse  additions.    These  ad- 


ditions often  very  much  resemble  each  other  (comp. 
Judg.  v,  8  with  Isa.  x,  4 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  4  with  Isa. 
xxx,  26)." 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  Targum  are  the  Jewish 
dogmatical  opinions  of  that  day  with  which  the  work 
is  interwoven,  and  the  theological  representations,  in 
introducing  which  a  sfiecial  preference  was  given  to  the 
book  of  Daniel.  Examples  of  this  are  the  interpreting 
of  the  phrase  "stars  of  God"  by  "people  of  God"  (Isa. 
xiv,  13;  comp.  Dan.  viii,  10;  2  Mace  ix,  10) ;  the  ap- 
plication of  the  passage  in  Dan.  xii,  1  to  that  in  Isa.  iv, 
2.  In  Isa.  X,  32  the  author  introduces  a  legend  framed 
in  imitation  of  the  narrative  in  Dan.  iii,  which  is  re- 
peated by  later  Targumista  (comp.  Targ.  Jems. ;  Gen. 
xi,  28 ;  xvi,  5 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  3) ;  in  Isa.  xxii,  14  and 
lxv,35  he  has  interwoven  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
second  death  (comp.  Rev.  ii,  11  ),  which  the  wicked 
should  die  in  the  next  world  or  kingdom  of  the  Messiah ; 
and  in  Isa.  xxx,  33  he  mentions  Gehenna.  In  various 
places  the  notices  respecting  the  Messiah's  offices,  char- 
acter, and  conduct,  the  effects  of  hb  advent  and  per- 
sonal influence,  harmonize  with  those  of  the  New-Test, 
writers  (comp.  Isa.  xlii,  1  sq. ;  Matt,  xii,  17  sq.) ;  but 
from  this  the  Sept.  differs,  and  at  other  times  the  N.  T. 
writers  differ  from  this  Targum.  Isa.  liii  it  recognises 
as  referring  to  the  Messiah,  and  assumes  a  suffering  and 
expiatory  Messiah.  Its  author  nevertheless  here,  as  well 
as  elsewhere  (Mic.  v,  1),  indulges  in  many  perversions. 
He  seems  to  have  entertained — in  germ,  at  least — the 
idea,  which  became  further  developed  in  the  Talmud, 
of  a  Messiah  submitting  to  obscurity  for  the  sake  of  the 
sins  of  the  people,  and  then  appearing  in  glory  (comp. 
Mic.  iv,  8  with  Zech.  iii,  8 ;  iv,  7). 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  text  has  received  sev- 
eral interpolations.  To  this  head  Zunz  (o/i.  cii,  p.  63, 
282)  refers  all  that  is  hostile  to  Rome,  e.  g.  Exod.  xxxix, 
16:  1  Sam.  ii,  5;  Isa.  xxxiv,  9.  So,  toOfAnniUus,  in 
Isa.  xi,  14.  To  these  may  be  added  perhaps  Germaniaf 
from  Gomer,  in  Ezek.  xxxviii,  6;  the  superstitious  1^- 
end  inserted  in  Isa.  x,  32  relative  to  the  army  and 
camp  of  Sennacherib ;  and  the  peculiar  stor>'  about  Sis- 
era  (Judg.  V,  8).  Even  Rashi  speaks  of  interpolations 
in  the  text  of  Jonathan  (Ezek.  xlvii,  19) ;  and  Wolf 
says  {BiU,  II eh.  ii,  1165),  "Quae  vero,  vel  quod  ad  voces 
et  barbaras,  vel  ad  res  aetate  ejus  inferiores,  ant  futilia 
nonnuUa,  quamvis  pauca  triplicis  hujus  generis  exstent, 
ibi  occurrunt,  ea  merito  falsarii  cujusdam  ingeniu  ad- 
scribuntur."  The  printed  text  of  the  Antwerp  Poly- 
glot confirms  this  supposition  of  interpolations,  since 
several  of  them  are  wanting  there.  So  long  as  we  have 
no  critical  edition  of  this  Targum,  we  must  be  careful 
to  draw  the  inference,  as  did  Morinus  and  Yoss,  in  favor 
of  a  very  late  origin  of  the  Targum ;  for  a  perusal  of  the 
recently  published  edition  of  this  Targum  by  Lagarde, 
from  the  Codex  Rcuchlin,  and  its  comparison  with  our 
present  editions,  will  only  show  the  corrupt  state  in 
which  the  text  at  present  is. 

The  style  of  Jonathan  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  same 
as  that  of  Onkelos.  Eichhom  and  Bert  hold  asserted 
that  this  Targum  teems  with  "exotic  words."  Yet, 
notwithstanding  their  assertion,  we  believe  that  Carp- 
zov  (  Crit.  Sacra,  p.  461 )  is  correct  when  be  says, 
"Cujus  nitor  sermonis  Chaldsei  et  dictionia  laudatur 
puritas,  ad  Onkelosum  proxime  accedens  et  ponim  de- 
fiectens  a  puro  tersoque  Chaldaismo  Biblico."  The 
text  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  Targum  is  the  Masoret- 
ic  one ;  yet  it  differs  from  the  Masoretic  text  in  vari- 
ous places,  where  it  appears  to  follow  preferable  read- 
ings. But  the  freedom  which  the  translator  took 
makes  it  difficult  to  tell  in  every  case  what  particu- 
lar form  of  the  text  lay  before  him.  Henoe  great 
caution  must  be  used  in  applying  the  Targum  to  crit- 
ical purposes,  and  the  more  so  as  we  have  not  as  yet 
a  critical  edition. 

We  hubjoin  from  the  art.  "  Targum"  in  Smith*8  Didt. 
of  tht  Bibh  the  following  specimens  of  this  Targum 
from  different  books : 
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deutsch,  morgenl.  GeselUchaJ)^  1874,  xxviii,  1 
>,  xxix,  157  sq.,  319  sq.     See  Jonathan  ben- 

'he  Targum  of  Psevdo- Jonathan  andJerushalnii 

*eiUat€uch, — The  greater  simplicity  which  char- 

-d  the  older  Targums  soon  ceased  to  satisfy  the 

sively  degenerating  taste  of  the  Jews,  especial- 

r  the  Talmud  began  to  assume  a  written  form. 

Targums  marked  by  greater  laxity  soon  began 

written  which  embraced  more  the  opinions  pecul- 

the  age,  and  furnished  the  text  with  richer  tra- 

lal  addenda.    Of  these  latitudinarian  Targums  we 

OBA  two  on  the  Pentateuch — the  one  known  by  the 

e  of  Pseudo- Jonathan,  inasmuch  as  writers  of  a 

r  period  ascribe  it  to  the  author  of  the  Targuro  on 

Prophets;  and  the  commonly  so-called  Targum  Hi- 

solymitanum,  or  Jerushalmi. 

1.  Pseudo- Jonathan, — This  paraphrase  is  falsely  as- 
;bed  to  Jonathan  ben-Uzzicl.  It  extends  from  the 
8t  verse  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of  Deuteronomy.  The 
ay  in  which  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  his  is  supposed 
0  have  been  the  mistake  of  a  copyist,  who  made  out  of 
'  P,  i.  e.  Tarffum  Jerushalmi — ")r31^  P,  Targum  Jona- 
than, Proof  is  not  needed  at  the  present  day  to  show 
that  the  Jonathan  of  the  propheU  is  not  the  Jonathan 
of  the  Pentateuch,  for  he  could  have  little  to  do  with  a 
Targum  which  speaks  of  Constantinople  (Numb,  xxiv, 
19,  24),  describes  very  plainly  the  breaking -up  of  the 
West-Koman  empire  (ver.  19-24),  mentions  the  Turks 
(Gen.  X,  2),  and  even  Mohammed's  two  wives,  Chadija 
and  Fatima  (xxi,  21),  and  which  not  only  exhibits  the 
fullest  acquaintance  with  the  edite<l  body  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud,  by  quoting  entire  passages  from  it,  but 
adopts  its  peculiar  phraseology:  not  to  mention  the 
complete  disparity  between  the  style,  language,  and 
general  manner  of  the  Jonathanic  Targum  on  the 
Prophets,  and  those  of  this  one  on  the  Pentateuch, 
strikingly  palpable  at  first  sight.  This  was  recognised 
by  early  investigators  (Morinus,  Pfeiffer,  Walton,  etc.), 
who  soon  overthrew  the  old  belief  in  Jonathan  ben- 
Uzziel's  authorship,  as  upheld  by  Menahem  Rekanati, 
Asariah  de  Kossi,  Gedaljah,  Galatin,  Fagius,  etc.  The 
work  of  the  Pseudo -Jonathan  is  not  a  version.  It  is 
rather  a  paraphrase,  though  by  no  means  exclusively 
BO.  Neither  is  it  a  llaggadic  commentar}'.  Version  and 
paraphrase  arc  interwoven  throughout,  the  author  sel- 
dom confining  himself  to  simple  explanation,  but  pro- 
ceeding to  large  Midrashim.  Halachah  and  Haggadah 
are  richly  imbedded  in  the  work,  the  latter  especially. 
His  legends  arc  rich  and  copious.  His  Haggadah  is  not 
historical;  it  is  ethical,  religious,  metaphysical,  lyrical, 
and  parabolic.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  he  is  only 
the  interpreter  of  the  ideas  prevailing  in  his  time — the 
narrator  of  traditions,  religious  and  national,  not  their 
inventor,  because  most  of  them  are  found  in  preceding 
literature,  or,  as  Zunz  states  it,  "  almost  all  his  expla- 
nations and  embellishments  coinciding  with  the  Hag- 
gadah we  find  occurring  in  the  other  llaggadic  writ- 
ings; the  few  which  are  peculiar  to  him  he  has  not 
devised,  any  more  than  Jonathan  has  dcvi»ed  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  prophets.  In  both  the  culture  of  the  j 
age  and  the  potency  of  traditional  ideas  are  manifest" 
{Gottesd.  Vortrdgt,  p.  72).  To  these  embellishments  be- 
longs the  manner  in  which  events  and  characters  are 
dressed  out  hyperbolically  in  Jonathan's  Midrashim ;  j 
not  only  the  Biblical  heroes,  as  was  natural,  but  even  ! 
the  enemies  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Thus  Og  carries  on 
his  head  a  piece  of  n)ck  sufhcicnt  to  bur>'  all  the  camp 
of  Israel  beneath  its  weight  (Numb,  xxi,  3d).  A  moun- 
tain possessed  of  divine  virtues  is  suspended  in  the  air 
over  the  children  of  Israel  (Exod.  xix,  17),  etc.  Many 
examples  are  given  by  Zunz  {op.  cit.  p.  72,  note  b)  to 
show,  against  Winer  and  Petermann,  that  all  these  sto- 
ries were  not  invented  by  Pseudo -Jonathan,  but  bor- 
rowed from  traditional  usage.     The  ethical  Haggadah 


is  perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  work,  for  here  the  exe- 
gete  becomes  didactic  Thus  we  are  told  in  Gen.  xl 
that  Joseph  suflfered  two  additional  years  of  impris(»n> 
ment  because  he  built  on  man's  rather  than  God's  help,, 
a  view  also  espoused  by  Kashi.  The  region  of  the  su- 
pematural  is  treated  very  freely  by  Jonathan.  His  an- 
gelology  is  marvellous.  He  has  the  names  of  many 
angels  outside  the  circle  of  the  Bible,  aa  Samael,  Ga- 
briel, Uriel,  Sagnugael,  etc  We  find  rhetorical  or  poet- 
ical digressions  in  Gen.  xxii,  14  (the  prayer  of  Abraham 
on  Mount  Moriah),  Deut.  xxxiv,  6  (the  hymn  on  Moses*^ 
death) ;  Gen.  xlix,  4 ;  Numb,  xxi,  34 ;  Deut  xxxii,  50 
(parables).  Like  Onkelos  and  others,  he  avoids  an- 
thropomorphic ideas,  and  is  averse  to  ascribe  super- 
human attributes  to  heathen  gods.  The  Halachah  i» 
also  brought  within  the  circle  of  his  paraphrase,  and 
its  results  employed  in  the  exposition.  This  part  of 
Jonathan's  version  has  of  late  been  treated  by  Dr.  S. 
Gronemann,  in  his  Die  jonathanische  Peniateudt^Udfet'^ 
seizungin  ihrem  Verhdltniss  zur  Ilaiacha  (Leipaic,  1879). 
The  language  of  this  Targum  shows  it  to  be  of  Pales- 
tinian origin,  as  it  is  in  what  is  called  the  Jerusalem 
dialect,  like  that  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  but  with 
many  peculiarities.  It  is  far  fn>m  being  pure,  because 
the  Syriac  had  deeply  affected  it.  Foreign  elemenia 
enter  into  it  largely,  such  as  Gen.  i,  7,  D13^'^p*)K=MCf- 
avoQ  (ii,  6;  Numb,  xxxiv,  6);  ver.  9,  XPS'n  =  ^o- 
XeTov,  or  ^ox»/;  ver.  20,  -l'^1X=a^p;  ii,  12,  '|'^i'n^a= 
^npvWoi,  Syr.  KbinS;  iii,  4,  ^^Vjb'^l ^delator  ;  iv,  6,. 
^■'3'Ip''K=fir6i'«c;  vi,  2,  OpB,  from  miKw,  or  xfj^w^ 
or  TTfKbj;  ver.  9,  K0^3a=yci'f<ric,  yiwritriQt  yivoff;  Syr. 
033  and  KOS^i,  etc.;  comp.  Petermann,  De  Duabttf 
Peniateuchi  Paraphrasibus  ChaldaidSf  particula  i,  p*.  6S 
sq.,  where  a  collection  of  these  foreign  words  is  given. 
The  names  of  Constantinople  and  Lombardy,  and  even 
of  two  of  Mohammed's  wives,  which  occur  in  this  para- 
phrase, besides  the  many  foreign  words,  prove  the  Tar- 
gum to  have  originated  in  the  second  half  of  the  7tb 
century.  That  Jonathan  had  Onkelos  before  him,  a 
very  slight  comparison  of  both  will  show.  Many  plaoes 
attach  themselves  almost  verbally  to  Onkeloa,  as  Gen. 
XX,  1-15.  Indeed,  one  object  which  the  Pseudo-Jona- 
than had  in  view  was  to  give  a  criticism  upon  Onkeloa. 
He  corrects  and  alters  him  more  or  less.  Where  Onke- 
los paraphrases,  Jonathan  enlarges  the  paraphrase.  The 
same  attention  to  the  work  of  his  predecessor  is  shown 
in  his  Halachic  as  in  his  llaggadic  interpretation ;  aa 
also  in  the  avoidance  of  anthropomorphisms  and  anthro» 
popathisms.  Sometimes  the  divergences  from  Onkelot 
are  slight,  sometimes  important;  and  they  are  oAen  su* 
perior  to  Onkelos,  but  sometimes  the  reverse.  As  bis 
object  was  different,  his  production  presents  a  great 
contrast  on  the  whole,  because  he  intended  to  interpret, 
not  to  translate.  Besides,  this  divergence  from  Onkelos 
must  be  accounted  for  in  another  way :  he  did  not  base 
his  vimV. primarily  on  the  latter,  but  upon  another  par« 
aphrase;  or,  in  other  words,  he  worked  upon  Onkelus 
indirectly  in  the  first  instance  because  his  whole  pro* 
duction  rests  on  the  basis  of  the  Jerushalmi,  or  Jerusa* 
lem,  Targum.  But,  before  proceeding  with  our  obser- 
vation on  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  let  us  speak  of 

2.  The  Jerushalmi^  or  Jerusalem,  Targum, — The  Je- 
rusalem Targum,  written  in  the  same  dialect  aubatan* 
tially  as  that  of  the  Pseudo- Jonathan,  and  interpreting 
single  verses,  often  single  words  only,  is  extant  in  tha 
following  proportions:  a  third  on  Genesis,  a  fourth  <ni 
Deuteronomy,  a  fiflh  on  Numbers,  three  twentieths  oo 
Exo<1us,  and  about  one  fourteenth  on  Leviticus.    Judg- 
ing from  the  rounded  and  complete  form  in  which  th 
different  parts  are  given,  we  may  infer  that  it  is  now  i 
its  primitive  state.     If  so,  it  cannot  be  a  fragroenta? 
recension  of  Jonathan.    Yet  their  similarity  is  strikir 
The  Haggadah  of  the  one  regularly  appears  in  the  oth 
and  has  usually  a  more  concise  form  in  the  Jeniaal 
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C^trgum.     Indeetlf  there  U  often  a  verbal  agreement,  or 
jfsarly  so,  between  them,  so  that  one  might  at  first  be 
g-Bciiiieil  to  assume  their  original  identity,  if  not  that 
t^ey  are  fundamentally  the  8amc  work  —  the  JeruHalem 
f  ^i^um  crmtaining  variations  from  the  other,  or  Ix^ing 
^     fragmentary  recension  of  it.     The  latter  opinion  in 
1.^-ld  by  Zuuz.     But  against  this  there  are  many  argu- 
^  «nt!i,  especially  the  fact  that  the  work  is  complete  and 
^rundeil  off  in  many  parts.     And  though  the  similarity 
^  f  the  Jonathan  and  Jenisalem  Targums  is  considerable, 
-j^ere  is  so  much  divergence  as  to  pnive  diversity  «»f 
^«^tbur»hip.     Thus  Jerushalmi  knows  very  little  of  an- 
^^Is:  Michael  is  the  only  one  ever  occurring.    In  Jona- 
T-^^an,  on  the  other  hand,  angclolog}'  flourishes  with  great 
^-i^r:  to  I  he  Bihlic^il  Michael,  (Jabriel,  Triel,  are  addeil 
^l^e  Angel  of  l>eath,  Samael,  Sagnugael,  Shaohassai. 
VT^^'wl;  seventy  angels  descend  with  (iotl  to  see  the 
\>uilding  of  the  Babylonian  tower;  nine  hundred  mill- 
ions of  punishing  angels  go  through  Kg^'pt  during  the 
ni^^ht  of  the  Kxcnle,  etc.     Jerushalmi  makes  use  but 
rarely  of  Halachah  and  Haggadah,  while  Jonathan  sees 
the  t«xt  as  it  were  only  through  the  medium  of  Hag- 
gadah: to  him  the  chief  end.     Hence  Jonathan  has 
maiivMidrashim  not  found  in  Jerushalmi,  while  he  does 
not  omit  a  single  one  contained  in  the  latter.     There 
arc  DO  direct  historical  dates  in  Jerushalmi,  but  many 
^n  fuand  in  Jonathan ;  and  since  all  other  signs  indi- 
cate that  but  a  short  space  of  time  intervenes  between 
the  two,  the  late  origin  of  either  is  to  a  great  extent 
made  manifest  by  these  dates.     The  most  striking  dif- 
fermce  between  them,  however,  and  the  one  which  is 
nxM  characteristic  of  either,  is  this,  that  while  Jeru- 
shalmi adiieres  more  closely  to  the  language  of  the 
Mishna,  Jonathan  has  greater  affinity  to  that  of  the 
^mara.    It  is  also  perceptible  that  the  reverence  of 
Onkelos  for  the  name  of  God,  shown  in  substituting  the 
■l/tmru,  or  something  intermediate,  is  not  so  excessive 
in  JoDathan  as  in  the  Jerusalem  Targtim.     If  such  be 
the  diversity  of  Jonathan  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum, 
they  are  not  one  work  fundamentally ;  nor  is  the  one  a 
T(<:«nsion,  now  in  fragments,  oCthe  other.     But  how  is 
their  resemblance  to  be  explained?     Only  by  the  fact 
that  both  have  relation  to  C^nkelos.     The  author  of  the 
Jenualem  Targum  worke<l  upr>n  that  of  OnkeUM,  his 
•^jwt  being  to  correct  it  according  to  certain  principles, 
*"<!  to  insert  in  it  a  selection  of  Haggadahs  current 
araonjj  the  people.     Pseudo- Jonathan  afterwards  re- 
tomed  the  same  office,  and  completed  what  his  prede- 
^^"^  had  begun.     The  Jerusalem  Targum  formed  the 
^'*^  of  Jonathan,  and  its  own  basis  was  that  of  Onke- 
^   Jonathan  used  both  his  predecessors*  paraphrases, 
tlK  author  of  the  Jerusalem  Targum  that  of  Onkelo» 
^c>   There  is  no  doubt  that  the  small  glossarial  pas- 
^'gcsofthe  Jerusalem  Targum  arc  intended  as  a  criti- 
ctl  coinmentary  upon  Onkeloa,  and  from  his  standpoint 
the  author  proceeds  freely  in  using  his  predecessor. 
*"'»  he  rejects  his  acceptations  of  words,  and  giveh 
*^**«  acceptations  for  his  freer  ones.     In  many  plac«'s 
***««  0nkelo9*s  scrupulosity  about  removing  anthntfM)- 
"^hiaiDa  from  the  text  had  obscuretl  the  sense,  the 
*'^nuileDi  Targum  restores  the  original  meaning  by 
•tne  addition  or  change.    Thus  in  Gen.  vi,  6,  where 
'^Dkeloa  omits   the   name  Jehovah  and  paraphrase's, 
the  Jenualem  Targnm  comes  near  the  original  text. 
^^'iDctiises,  where  Onkelos  Aramaizes  a  Hebrew  word, 
ttic  Jenaakm  Taigum  substitotes  a  genuine  Aramie- 
■»  ooe,  as  in  viii,  22,  where  the  KO*)!?  of  Onkelos  is 
*«l»liced  for  «a"ii».     So  in  xxxiv,  12,  where  Onke- 
"*  has  Ijn^q  TH'^^'Of  t^e  Jerusalem  Targum  puts 
*93^P3^  yyi^.     Vice  vertOj  the  Jerusalem  Targum 
^  prefers  a  Hebrew  word  to  Onkelos's  Aramaean  one, 
Niaps  beeauw  the  latter  was  better  known  in  Palns- 
^1  as  in  xxii,  24.     There  is,  indeed,  no  uniformity 
^*f*eeo  Onkelos  and  Jerusalem  in  the  use  of  Ar- 
^^^tti  word^  while  consistent  divergences  may  be 


readily  traced.  After  all  that  has  been  said  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  general  object  of  the  author  of  the 
Jerusalem  Targum  was  to  correct  and  explain  Onkclits, 
adapting  it  to  a  later  time  and  different  country  by  en- 
riching it  with  the  Haggadic  lore  which  had  accumu- 
lated, so  that  its  dcticienci<!S  might  \)c  removed.  From 
being  a  version,  he  wisheil  to  supplement  it  in  various 
parts,  so  that  it  should  be  a  paraphrase  there.  That  ho 
has  made  many  mistakes,  and  departe<l  in  n(»t  a  few 
cases  from  Onkelos  for  the  worse,  we  need  n(»t  remark, 
nor  enumerate  his  errors,  since  Petermann  has  collated 
them  {op.  cit.  p.  GO  h<i.).  It  is  this  fragmentary  Jeru- 
salem Targum  to  which  Jonathan  had  regard  in  the- 
tirst  instanct>.  He  uses  the  larger  paraphrases  and  Hag- 
gadic parts  of  it,  as  well  as  the  Moaller  variations  from 
Onkelos,  but  alwavs  with  discretion.  More  commonlv 
the  Haggadah  of  the  Jerusalem  'targum  is  simplitied 
and  abridged.  Nor  dites  Jonailiai)  follow  Onkelos  im- 
plicitly, but  often  diverges.  If  he  does  not  adhere  con- 
sistently to  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  we  need  not  exinrct 
to  see  him  copying  Onkelos.  Thus  in  (ien.  vii,  11; 
xxii,  24,  he  leaves  Onkelos  for  the  .Jerusalem  Targum. 
[t  should  also  lie  observed  that  Jonathan  relies  u|M)n 
Onkelos  much  more  than  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  which 
is  freer  and  more  indep<>ndent.  Tiuis  the  former  fol- 
lows Onkelos,  and  the  latter  departs  from  him  in  (ien. 
xi,  30;  xii,  C,  15;  xiii,  6;  xiv,  5,  21 ;  xvi,  7,  15;  xix, 
31 ;  XX,  18,  etc.  The  interval  of  time  U»tween  the  Je- 
rusalem Targum  and  Jonathan  cannot  be  determined 
exactly,  but  it  must  have  been  a  centur}*.  From  these 
ol>servations  it  will  no  longer  be  uncertain  "  whether  the 
Targum  of  Jerusalem  hath  been  a  continued  Targum.  or 
only  the  notes  of  s^jme  learned  Jew  u[)on  the  margins 
of  the  Pentateuch,  or  an  abridgment  of  Onkelos"  (AlHxr 
Judgment  of  the.  A  ncient  Jetci»h  Church,  etc.,  p.  88;.  All 
the  guesses  are  incorrect.  The  only  objection  to  this 
hypothesis  is  the  statement  of  Zunz  that  l>ecause  many 
citations  made  by  olrler  authors  from  the  two  Targum» 
in  question  are  now  missing,  an  older  and  complete  Je- 
rusalem Targum  must  have  existed,  which  is  now  lost. 
But  when  we  consider  the  probable  chances  of  passages 
l>eing  lost  in  the  course  of  transcription,  and  of  others 
being  interpolated,  as  also  the  fact  of  variations  in  the 
editions,  it  need  not  be  assumed,  in  the  face  of  internal 
evidence,  that  they  are  rerji  different  now  from  what 
they  were  at  first.  Many  of  the  passages  cited  by  nu- 
tliors  and  now  wanting,  which  Zunz  has  brought  to- 
gether, need  a  great  deal  of  sifting  and  correction,  as 
has  been  ably  shown  by  Seligsohn  in  Frankel's  .l/o- 
natischrifi,  1857,  p.  113.  The  view  of  the  relalioa 
now  given  between  Onkelos,  the  Jerusalem  Targum, 
and  Pseudo-Jonathan  was  briefly  advocated  by  Fran- 
kel  {op,  cit,  1846,  p.  Ill  s<i.)  with  ability  and  success. 
His  view  has  again  been  taken  up  by  Seligsohn 
and  Traub,  and  satisfactorily  established  by  them  in 
a  prize -essav,  published  in  Frankel's  Monatsschrijt, 
1857. 

3.  Kditiotu  and  Commentaries,  —  The  Pseudo- Jona- 
than Targum  was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1501 ; 
then  at  Hanau,  lt>18;  Amsterdam,  IGtO;  Prague,  KMG; 
Amsterdam,  1G71  and  1703;  Berlin,  1705;  Wihia,  185*2; 
Vienna,  I85'.>,  etc. — all  these,  as  well  as  the  editio  prin^ 
cfpH,  having  Onkelos  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum.  It  is 
also  in  the  I^mdon  Polyglot,  vol.  iv,  together  with  a 
Latin  translation  matle  by  Antony  Chevalier.  It  was 
Iranslnled  into  Knglish  by  Etheridge  (I/Ond.  18G2-65). 
The  .Jerusalem  Targum  was  lirst  printed  by  Boml)erg 
(Venice,  1518)  in  his  Kabbinical  Bible,  and  reprint<»d  in 
the  subsi>(|uent  liabbinic^l  Bibles  issued  by  him,  and  in. 
the  great  Polyglots.  Since  its  publication  by  Walton 
in  1G.'»7,  it  has  also  appeared  at  Wilna  (1852),  Vienna 
(18:)n),  and  Warsaw  (1875).  Francis  Taylor  made  a 
Latin  vension  of  this  Targum  (Ix)nd.  IGIU);  but  the 
more  correct  one  is  that  of  Antony  Chevalier  alx>ve 
noticed. 

A  commentary  was  written  upon  the  Pseudo-J«)na- 
than  and  Jerusalem  Targums  by  David  ben-Jacob  Zc» 
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brecyn  (Prague,  1609),  entitled  )r\^^'^  D15'in  i5  ttJ^-^'^B 
•'^abnn'^  Dia'^nn ;  by  Mordecai  ben-Naphtali  Ilirech 
(Amsterdam,  1671),  entitled  D'^COn  P'^ZSp,  but  «'n"'B 
•^ab^Cn-^l  pjl''  ma-^n  bs  is  given  in  the  PenUteuch 
edition  published  at  Wilna  in  1859.  R.  Pheibel  ben- 
David  (Hanau,  1614),  author  of  mbian  'inxa,  did  not 

compose,  as  the  writer  of  the  art.  "  Targum"  in  Kitto 
states,  a  commentary  on  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  Jem- 
shalmi,  but  an  elucidation  of  difficult  words  found  in 
Jonathan's  Targum. 

VV^e  subjoin  the  following  specimens  from  Genesis  and 
Deuteronomy,  selected  at  random : 


8, 18).  The  extraneous  inseirtions  are  very  numerous, 
uncertain,  fabulous,  and  incorrect.  Thos  at  ii,  1  we 
read,  "  And  the  three  friends  of  Job  heard  of  all  the 
evil  that  had  come  upon  him  when  they  had  seen  the 
trees  of  his  garden  burned  up,  and  the  bread  of  his  food 
changed  into  living  flesh,  and  the  wine  of  his  drink 
into  blood;  and  they  came  each  one  from  his  place, 
and  for  this  service  they  were  delivered  from  the  place 
appointed  them  in  Gehenna."  In  i,  15  the  words  of  the 
original  KSU:  b3>  bfini  are  rendered  rprn2  nbtJ"^ 
'la'ITat  nsb«iQ  n'^b'^i,  « and  the  queen  of  Samar- 
cand  (?)  suddenly  rushed  in."    If  Samarcand  be  really 


Onlnlo$. 

17.  And  to  Adam  h«  Mid,  For  that  thou  haat 
•CMptvd  the  word  of  thy  wife,  and  hait  aat«ii 
from  th«  trM  of  «(hich  I  have  commanded  onto 
thee,  and  udd,  Thou  thalt  not  eat  fW)m  it :  coned 
ihall  the  earth  be  for  thy  eake;  with  trouble 
•halt  thou  eat  of  It  all  the  day*  of  thy  life ; 

18.  And  thoma  and  thlatlee  it  ahall  grow  for 
thee ;  and  thou  ekalt  eat  the  graea  of  the  field. 


Gbm.  Ill,  17, 18. 
Ikrgum  JtrtukalmL 


1.  And  Moeee  aecended  from  the  eneampmeot 
of  Moab  to  the  mountain  of  Nebo :  the  head  of 
the  heifrht  that  ia  nppoeite  Jn-icho.  And  JehoTah 
•bowed  him  all  the  land  of  Gilead  auto  Dan. 


18.  And  tbome  and  thistle*  ehall  It  multiply 
for  thee ;  and  thou  ehalt  eat  the  ffraae  that  la  on 
the  fiace  of  the  earth.  Then  beflan  Adam  and 
aaid,  1  pray,  throuftfa  the  Mercy  that  la  before 
thee,  Jeoovah,  let  ua  not  be  accounted  before  thee 
aa  the  beaata  that  eat  the  frraae  on  tbe  fiioe  of  the 
field :  mav  we  be  pennitt^  to  ariae  and  toil  with 
the  toil  of  our  handa,  and  eat  food  from  the  fhiita 
of  the  earth  ;  and  thua  may  there  be  a  difTerence 
belbre  thee  between  the  aona  of  man  and  the  off* 
Bpring  of  cattle. 

DxcT.  xxxrv,  1-^ 

1.  And  Mocea  aaeended  from  the  plain  of  Moab 
to  the  mountain  of  NelM,  the  aummit  of  the  hill 
which  ia  onpoaite  Jericho.  And  Ck>d  ahowed  him 
the  whole  land :  Gilead  unto  Dan  of  C«aana. 


Tarfum  AeiMJoVwaf^am. 

17.  And  to  Adam  be  aaid,  Becauae  thou  haat  re- 
ceiTed  the  wji>rd  of  thy  wife,  and  haat  eaten  from 
ttia  fruit  of  the  tree,  of  which  I  commanded  thee. 
Thou  ahalt  not  eat  from  it :  cnraed  be  the  earth, 
beeaoae  it  haa  not  ahown  unto  thee  thy  fault ;  ia 
•orrow  ahalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  daya  of  thy  life ; 

18.  And  thoma  and  thiatlee  ahall  grrow  and 
multiply  for  thy  aake :  and  thou  ahalt  eat  the 
graa*  that  ia  on  the  fece  of  the  field.  Adam  an- 
awered  and  aaid,  I  pray,  by  the  Merry  that  ia  be- 
fore thee,  JehoTah,  that  we  may  not  he  denoMl 
like  unto  the  beaata,  that  we  ahoald  eat  naaa 
that  ia  on  the  face  of  the  field  ;  may  we  be  allow- 
ed to  ariee  and  twil  with  the  toiling  of  our  handa, 
and  eat  food  from  the  fxid  of  the  earth,  and  tboa 
may  there  be  a  dlatlnction  now  before  thee  be- 
tween the  Bona  of  men  and  the  ofliprisg  of  cattle. 


9.  And  all  Naphtall  and  the  land  of  Ephnim 
and  Manaaaeh,  and  all  the  land  of  Jodah  to  tha 
iiindmoat 


9.  And  all  the  land  of  Naphtall,  and  the  land 
of  Ephralm  and  Manaaaeh,  and  the  whole  land 
of  Judah,  to  the  hlndmoat  aaa. 


1.  And  Moeaa  aaeended  from  the  plalna  of  Moab 
to  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  the  aummit  c^  the 
height  which  ia  over  againat  Jericho:  and  the 
word  of  Jehovah  ahowea  him  all  the  might t  one* 
of  the  land  :  the  powerful  deeda  which  Jeunthah 
from  Gilead  wnald  do,  and  the  Tictorica  oT  Fmm- 
■on  the  aon  of  Manoah,  from  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

i.  And  the  thouaand  prince*  from  the  booae  of 
Naphtall  who  joined  laeue  with  Balak,  and  the 
kinga  whom  Jo*hua  the  aon  of  Nun,  from  the 
tribe  of  Ephralm,  would  kill,  and  the  power  of 
Gideon  the  aon  of  Ji>aab  from  the  tribe  of  Manaa- 
aeh. and  all  the  kinga  of  larael,  and  the  kingdom 
of  tne  houae  uf  Judah  who  would  role  in  the  land 
until  the  aecond  Sanctuary  would  be  laid  low. 

S.  And  the  king  of  the  aouth  who  would  joia 
the  klne  of  the  north  to  deatroy  the  InhaMtanta 
of  the  land,  and  the  Ammonitea  and  Moabitea, 
the  inhabitanta  of  the  valleya  who  would  oppr«a* 
larael.  and  the  exile  of  the  dlaclple*  of  El^ah  who  would  be  driTcn  out  from  the  pl^n  of  Jericho,  and  the  exile  of  the  diariplea  of  EIMm  who 
would  be  driven  out  from  the  city  of  palma  bv  their  brethren,  the  houae  of  larael :  two  hundred  thouaand  men.  And  the  woe*  of  eauJi  gtnera- 
tion  and  the  poniahment  ot  Arinaigiu  [Armillua]  the  evil  one  and  the  battle-array  of  Gog.  And  in  thia  great  mlaery  Michael  will  ariae  with 
the  aword :  to  aave,  eto. 


S.  And  the  w**t  and  tho  plain  of  the  valley  of 
Jericho  the  city  of  the  palma,  unto  Zoar. 


8.  And  w«*t,  and  the  plain  of  the  valley  of 
Jericho  the  city  which  produce*  the  palma,  that 
iaZair.  '  •"  r- 


4.  Literature,  —  Winer,  De  Jonathanis  in  PentcUeu- 
^huvi  Puraphrasi  Chaldaica  (Eriangeu,  1823) ;  Peter- 
maiin,  De  JJuahus  Pent^iteucki  Paraphnuibus  ChaldaiciSf 
pL  i ;  IM  Indole  Paraphraseoa  gute.  Jottothanis  esse  did- 
iur  (Berolin.  1829) ;  Bilr,  Geist  des  Jtruschalmi  {Pseudo- 
Jonathan)^  in  Frankel's  Monatsschrift^  1851-52,  p.  235- 
242 ;  Seligsohn  and  Traub,  Ueber  dm  Geist  der  Uebersetz- 
ttnfl  des  Jtmathan  hen- I'siel  zum  Pentateuch  und  die  Ab- 
fassung  des  in  den  Kditvjnen  dieser  Uebersetzung  beige- 
druckten  Targum  Jeruschalmif  in  Frankers  Monais- 
tchriff,  1857,  p.  96-114,  138-149;  Geiger,  Das  Jerusa- 
lemische  Targum  zum  Pentateuch^  in  the  Urschriji  u. 
Vebersetzung  der  Bibel  (Hreslau,  1857),  p.  457-180;  Se- 
ligsohn, De  Duabus  J/ierosolymitanis  Pentuteuchi  Para- 
phrwnbus  (ibid.  1858) ;  Gronemann,  JHe  Jonathan'sche 
Pentateuch- Uebersttzung^  etc.  (Leips.  1879). 

V.  Targuins  on  the  I/agiographa. — These  Targums 
lire  generally  divided  into  three  groups,  viz. :  a.  Job, 
Psalms,  Proverbs ;  6.  The  five  Mcgilloth ;  c.  Daniel, 
Chronicles,  and  Ezra.  Tradition  ascribes  to  K.  Joseph 
the  Blind  the  authorship  of  this  Targum,  but  this  is 
contradicted  by  writers  even  of  the  13th  centur}'  (see 
Zunz,  op,  cit,  p.  65). 

1.  The  Targum  on  the  Book  of  Job. — A  feature  of 
this  Targum  is  its  Haggadical  character.  As  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  Ist  centurj'  a  paraphrase  on  the  book 
of  Job  is  mentioned.  Its  difficulty,  but  more  especially 
its  adaptation  to  allegorizing  fancies,  presented  a  pe- 
culiar temptation  to  Chaldee  expositors.  In  many 
places  we  find  a  double  Targum.  After  one  interpre- 
tation, which  is  always  free  in  character,  another  still 
more  paraphrastic  is  annexed  with  the  introductory, 
jfn,  i  e.  "^riK  Dli'^n,  another  Targum  (comp.  xviii,  7, 


mentioned,  the  date  is  late.  The  language  is  inter- 
mixed with  Greek  and  Latin  words  in  the  same  degree 
as  the  Palestinian  Targumim  and  Midrashim.  Thus 
the  word  *^ba3K,  dyyfXoc  (angel),  is  used  in  xv,  15; 
XX,  27 ;  XXXV,  10.  Bachcr  also  finds  in  this  Targum 
the  Latin  word  delator^  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  author  lived  in  Palestine,  under  Roman  do- 
minion, in  the  4th  or  5th  century,  while  the  writer  of 
the  art. "  Targum"  in  Kitto  sUtes  that  "  the  work  is  a 
growth  belonging  to  various  times  and  writers,  of  which 
the  beginning  and  end  cannot  be  precisely  determined." 
With  regard  to  the  Masoretic  text,  the  Targum  of 
Job  agrees  sometimes  with  the  Sept.  (as  xix,  29 :  "3, 
Targ.  rr^n,  Sept  iv  abrtf;  xxii,  21 :  inKISn,  Targ. 
in>P3?,  Sept.  capTToc  (rov  \  xxxi,  32 :  fl^^fiib,  Targ. 
K"'303Kb,  Sept.  5€i/oc,  both  n^JIK^or  with  the  Peshiio 
(comp.  iii,  8;  vi,  16;  vii,  4;  ix,  7;  xvi,  10;  xxvi,  10; 
xxxiii,  28).  Often  the  reading  of  the  Targum  has  to 
be  explained  from  an  interchange  of  letters,  thus : 


•1  and"!—  xxiv,  24;  M0\ 


Tar.  IQ^I  ('la'^^ilK). 


K 

II 

n-         V,    6;iX. 

in  (I'^oi^iiD). 

XXX,   8:  nxittj, 

nni»  (xm«). 

xxviii,    7;  rV'X, 

n*in  cniH). 

M 

K 

»-      vii,    4;  1*nai, 

nnKi  (ni-nr). 

n 

II 

53—  XXX,  12;  nnnD, 

DiTiB  (Ttmaa). 

n 

II 

n-  xvii,  2;  Dni-^onai, 

•1 

II 

1-     Xlx,  28;*ia, 

•4 

•<a  (^5). 
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'  *Dd    i_iniii,  I;  ivst     th.  mn  imn). 

Mil,  M:  err.      "    B-31S  (WmiO). 

:   ■*      ir-    tru,  i! -pw,        ■•  -ps  ipDD'tsos-'n 
1X111.10;  ei»sn,    ■'  rson  n-srj. 

In  tT*i  cuo  the  vuiitioo  i»  to  be  »cioimMJ  for  by 
bearing  unin,  riz.  xxiic,  22,  wbcra,  iniuul  of  S|t3n, 
3="'r-«(-lD3P),  uid  xxxiic,  38,  where,  for  nsnn, 
niJ"^  T-lCiar)  u  re»d.  The  number  ii  gretler  where 
the  v-fwci-poiiiiji  iliffe 


<  of  the  tluonh.   Vi- 
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extends  even  to  the  elinice  and  poHiion  of  wordt, 
a>mp.  i,  !-«,  8,  10,  12,  18;  ii,  9,  10,  13-16;  lii,  2-9; 
iv,  U.  26;  T,  1,  2,  4,  6;  viii,  ■>7;  i,  8-5;  xxvi,  1 ; 
Txvli,  2.  &,  6,  8 ;  xxii,  b,  S  -.  xxxi,  SI.  Daihe,  in  hi» 
Ih  Hatiaat  Confowii  IVrmoBu  CAuUatm  e(  Sgriatm 


u  (Lipi 


ITM), « 


Th«  Tirgutn  rm  Jub  was  publUheil  by  .Tohn  Teren- 
linii  <  f  ranek.  I<i63)  [the  text  beiriff  tlutof  Buxtiirf.and 
the  L.atin  tranalaiiuu  that  of  Ariai  Monlanus],  with 
lutt^n,  roiuiatinK  nf  variuua  reaJinRi  and  exF^tiatJons 
uf  Clialdee  iroitls.  The  l.itiii  v-emion  of  Alphonao  de 
Zamatra  wai  published  with  n»tn  bv  John  Mercier 
(ibitt.  1«G3),  and  Vicuiriiiii  Scia^i  iraiialaled  it  into 
Ulin  (Kocoe,  1618).  Hiii  TarKUtn  hiu  been  treated 
br  Hwher,  in  Griiix's  M<mat4trltyift,  1H7],  p.  208-223, 
■"4  b»  Wriaa,  l>t  Libri  JM  Parapkraii  ChaUaua 
(VratisL  IWS). 

i.  Tkr  Tan/ma  an  Iht  P$tdmi.—T\i\t  Ti^ra  v>  not 
ullst^gvlic  or  dilTuxe  u  that  of  Jub.  »<»netime*  it 
Mluwm  tiie  ori^nal  with  a  tolerable  Avigiot  ofcloeenen, 

dnli^s  in  prolix  difCT^moiit.  abaurd  fable*,  ami  commoii- 
fUce  remarks.     Two  or  three  different  verwoiw  of  the 
•ame  text  occasionally  follow  one  another  without  re- 
mark, though  the  introductory  notice  (ir.  i-e.  O'STl 
"^HM,  MnKtimra  preceiiea  (comgh  ci,  1).    The  adilitiani 
tu  the  text  are  often  iiiappmiiriate,  the  sense  tlintorted, 
thv  tiilu  wrongly  iiaraph rased,  and  fables  are  abundanl. 
Yhua  in  ex,  1  the  paraptirase  hiu,  "The  Lord  uid  in 
\nf,  word  tbat  he  wcmld  appoiut  me  loni  uf  all  Israel; 
t>ul  he  Hid  to  me  aicaio,  Wail  fur  Saul,  who  is  of  the 
Lirbeirf  Benjamin,  till  he  <lie.  because  he  does  not  affrec 
in  ibe  Ungdom  with  an  aMKialc:  anrl  afterwards  I 
viU  nuke  thine  enemie*  thy  funlttool,''  to  whivh  \*  aub- 
j.iiDnl  Iff",  thus, "  The  Lord 


„         .  lis  fact,  and 

[luaton  that  the  Childee  inlerjireter  was  dependent  on 
the  Syriac.  He  enileavom  to  prove  his  position  by  many 
pertinent  arKumentu,  aiicb  as  that  the  Syriac  explains 
Aranuean  departures  from  the  Hebrew  must  naturally, 
uid  that  many  Syriaciama  in  wonis,  fornm,  and  nrtiiocra- 
phy  appear  in  the  version  which  are  utherwise  unknown 
In  Cbalilee,  or  at  leaat  are  very  rare.  Eichhom  and 
Voick  take  the  same  view.  Itiiveniick  denies  the  uaa 
of  the  one  by  the  other,  eiHleavorinf;  In  account  for 
their  aimiiarity  hv  tlie  cognate  dialects  in  whiuh  inth 
are  written,  the  identity  of  cuunlry  in  which  they  iiail 
their origin.and  their literalily.  Daviclsim.in  Kitto'aCjw 
c(Dp»Jta,  is  inclined  to  believe  Chat,  the  Tarfcum  having 

was  consulted,  or  rather  the  <ireek  thmugh  the  medinni 
of  the  Hyriac.  While  the  Hebrew  was  the  basis,  the 
Syrhic  was  freely  used.  Diffeieni  entirely  is  the  njiin- 
ion  of  Haybaum.  who  takes  the  oppiaiie  ground  ti> 
that  of  Ualhe.  Kichhom,  and  01  hcra.  He  believen  that 
the  Syriac  interpreter  was  dp|midenl  on  the  Chalde*!, 
The  statements  in  the  art.  Stbtac  Vkbhios,  its  Rb- 

I.ATIO:*    TO    TtlE    SElTfAKINT    ANIl    CiMI.IiEK,  in    thia 

ryeUipa<lii,cmifym  this  view.  The  greatest  ubslacle 
in  all  tliese  dimiuisitions  la  the  want  of  a  critical 
text,  and  Maybaum,  who  compared  [he  different  read- 
inga  together  with  an  ancient  codex  preserved  at 
Brtslau,  has  come  to  the  concluwon  that  Dathe's 


t  Targum, 


9  to  Uie 


1  in  SvH 


le  Ciialda 


'e  And 


lelw 


ibe  dortrine  of  the  law  nf  his  rittht  hand :  wait  till  I 
"js^e  thine  enemy  the  footatnol  of  thy  feet."  Devia- 
'Ills  h«s  the  Miworetic  text  are  nnmemua.  On  the 
"Me,  tbe  linguistic  character  of  ihia  TarKum  corrc- 
■puut)  wilh  that  on  Joli,  and  resemlili-s  that  of  th( 
ItTiMlen  Ta^Hm.  It  aboumls  in  <;re*k  words;  thus. 
'■wilts  Ibe  ayytXoi,  occurring  also  in  Job,  we  meel 
Wh  (ijxiv,  XI,  4 1  rtXaTOC,  xlvi,  8i  KtfU'or.  liii,  1. 
"•dMiii,10;  I'^iror,  Ixxii,  III;  grXantn,  Iviii,  12;  n% 
"<°{<  liiiii,  13;  uxXsc,  Ixxxix,  Tt  mvUpiov,  Ivii.  82^ 
X'''^nria,  xriii.  31,  etc.  Acrunling  to  Hacher,  Ihu 
'^•"m»:x  dm  pM.il«m.  in  (irilti's  M:<ialif*,if>,  IH72. 
!>'*l«416;  4G3-4T8.  the  author  of  Ihis  Taraum  is  the 
■«*«  a  of  that  on  Job.  Davidson,  in  Kiiioa  Cyrt-p.  a,  v. 
"TugHB,'  thinks  Ibal.  "like  the  Tarifum  mi  .loii,  lliis 

wimirie^-  The  Targnm  ™  ihe  Psalms  was  printed  in 
JiNiiiiini-a  PulTghH  l>salter  (tienoa.  I51ti),  and  in  Ihe 
'''"glcit  ediliim  of  the  Psalter,  published  at  Rostorfc. 
'^.  It  is  b1*>  printed  in  Ihe  latest  Kahliinical  Itiblu 
'  '^'•ni*.  IS751.     The  Antweri)  and  f.illawiiig  Pnlv- 


interpolsteil  by  Jews:  ''Nempe  JuiUd 
ulelisntnr  veniionibus  .Syriacts.quas  legere  atque  intel- 
ligere  ub  siimmam  uliinsqiie  lingiue  cmiscnnonem  pa- 
terauL  Ked  mutabant  eas  iHssim,  panim  ad  sine  dia- 
lect! pmprietatein,  partim  ad  Icctioncm  textui  llebittl 
inter  e<n  rcceiitatn."  His  hyputhrais  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Clhaldee  in  xviii,  22  agrees  with  the  He- 
brew Z-'^  Vil^  nSK  iix:3,  and  while  the  other  ver- 
Btons  read  nz'S  after  m'iSX,  the  Chaldvc  agrees  with 
the  lleijrew.  liut  it  is  evident  that  because  the  worf 
is  wauling  in  one  MS.,  this  inference  caoiiot  be  drawn 
conceniiiit:  all  others.  The  fact  in  the  matter  is,  that 
only  in  Waltmi's  i-diiion  does  Ihe  Chaldce  agree  with 
Ihe  Hebrew  text;  whileothera,sa 


ChHidee  s 
Whence  in 


y  Chalc 


h>iw  is  it  that  ii 

■  Masnretie  text 

■e  f.>und  eve 


..nm  the  Codex  Eteuchlin  it  was 

^l^rd  by  Lagvde  in  his  Hmpographa  Chiild^iirt 
(>*i|i<.  1873),  aitd  republishol  by  Nestle  in  bis  Piallrri- 
"^Turaglolliim  (Tub.  1877-79). 

^■Tii  roTjtm  on  Pnmeiia.  —  Tbn  Targum  ts  not 
"■ffisdic,  and  adheres  more  closely  to  the  original 
'^i>.  Iti  remarkalile  agieetnent  wilh  the  Kyriac  ver- 
*">  lias  often  been  noticed  —  an  agreement  which 


which,  in  tbe  [laasage  qitotcd  al 
nut  agree  with  the  Masorelic  text?  The  answer  is  that, 
as  the  Chalilaisma  in  our  Targitm  are  as  original  as  the 
Syriacisms,  we  have  here  eviilmlly  to  <lo  with  a  mixed 
diaint;  ami  fnim  tlio  analyius  given  on  the  linguistic 
peculiariliep,  Maybaum  cnmra  to  the  conrluaion  liiit  Ik* 
fimguiipt  o/lhf  TiirguK  m  Pronrri*  u  ffgro-ChaUaie, 
nxj  tlif  origimil  Uingiuige  oflkt  anlkor.  Tbe  relathm 
uf  the  Chahlec  In  the  Syriac  version  having  alreailjr 
been  trcatcil  at  some  length  in  the  an.  Stkiar  Vkhhioii, 

ITH    ItKI.ATIoy    TV    TIIK    SkITIJAIIINT    AMI    CitAI.IIKB, 

I  we  can  only  refer  In  it.  If  llic  by|>nt)iesiB  of  Mayliaum, 
which  we  have  aiii>|>ted,  be  true,  via.  that  Ihe  Syriae 
liitpendeil  npiin  tlie  (^hahlee,  not  rkt  rerwi  —  for  even 
Davidson  ailmiis  that  "a  unifiirm  dependence  of  the 
Aramaian  U|iin  the  Syriac  cannot  be  sustained"— the 
Targum  on  I'Toverba  must  have  exiatrd  at  a  very  early 
portiHl;  at  any  rale,  UavklsiHi  acknowledgps  ihal  the 
Tarcum  on  Proverbs  is  older  than  those  im  -'ub  and 
Psalms,  in  liiis  respect  fuUowIiig  Zu]i7.     This  )>eiiig  so. 
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T>elong9  to  tlie  2d  or  3d  century'.  It  is  generally  found 
in  the  Polyglot  and  Rabbinical  Bibles.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Alphonso  de  Zamora  and  John 
Mercier.  See,  besides  Dathe's  treatise,  already  men- 
tioned, Maybaum,  Ceber  die  Sprache  des  Targum  zti  den 
Spruchtn  urui  dessen  VrrhaltniM  zum  <%»vr,  in  Merx's 
A  rchiv/iir  wig8tnsvhaj)liche  Forschuug  des  Alten  Testa- 
fnetUSy  ii,  GQ  sq. 

4.  The  Targum  on  the  Five  Megilloth^  i.  c.  on  Ruth, 
Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  and  the  Lamentations, 
is,  according  to  Zunz,  a  Midrashic  paraphrase,  exceed- 
ingly loose  and  free  in  character,  containing  legends, 
fables,  allusions  to  Jewish  history,  and  many  fanciful 
adtlitions.  The  whole  bears  the  impress  of  a  date  con- 
siderably posterior  to  the  Talmudic  time,  and  is  written 
in  an  intermediate  dialect  between  the  West  Aramsean 
of  Job,  Psalms,  and  Proverbs,  and  the  East  Aramaean  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The  least  Ilaggadic  is  Ruth, 
the  most  rhapsodical  that  of  Canticles.  Delitzsch 
{Gesch,  d.jiid.  Poefie,  p.  135)  thinks  that »'  the  Targums 
on  the  live  Megilloth  are  the  roost  Iwautiful  national 
works  of  art^  through  which  there  runs  the  golden 
thread  of  iScripture,  and  which  are  held  together  only 
by  the  unity  of  the  idea."  Whether  these  Targums 
are  the  work  of  one  or  diflferent  persons  cannot  l)e  well 
decided.  The  former  is  the  opinion  of  Zunz,  Volck, 
and  Deutsch,  the  latter  that  of  Davidson. 

(1.)  The  Targum  on  Ruth  was  published  separately 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  scholia  by  John  Mercier 
(PariSf  1564),  and  the  following  specimen  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  same :  Ruth  ii,  10, 11,"  Why  have  I  found  pity 
an  thine  eyes  to  know  me,  and  I  of  a  strange  people,  of  the 
4laught«rs  of  Moab,  and  of  a  people  who  are  not  clean  to 
cuter  into  the  Church  of  the  Lr)rdV  And  Boaz  answered 
and  said  to  her,  In  telling  it  has  been  told  roc  by  the 
«aying  of  the  wise  men,  that  when  the  Lord  decreed,  he 
did  not  decree  respecting  women,  but  men ;  and  it  was 
«aid  to  me  in  prophecy  that  kings  and  prophets  are 
about  to  spring  from  thee  on  account  of  the  good  thou 
bast  done,"  etc. 

(2.)  The  paraphrase  on  Lamentations  is  more  Mi- 
drashic than  that  on  Ruth,  but  of  the  same  type,  being 
copiously  interwoven  with  pieces  of  history,  allegory, 
fables,  reflections,  etc. 

(3.)  The  paraphrase  on  Ecchsiastes  is  more  Mi- 
drashic than  the  former,  the  author  having  given  a  free 
rein  to  his  imagination  and  made  copious  insertions. 
The  following  verses  will  best  illustrate  the  character 
of  this  paraphrase.     In  i,  2,  we  read : 

"When  Solomon  the  king  of  Israel  foresaw,  by  the 
npirit  of  prophecy,  that  the  kintrdom  of  Rehobonra  his 
ton  woula  be  divided  with  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat, 
and  that  Jernsnleni  and  the  holy  temple  would  l>c  de- 
fctroyed,  and' that  the  jieople  of  Isrnel  would  be  led  into 
captivity,  he  said,  by  the  Divine  Word,  Vanity  of  vanities 
18  this  world :  vaiiity  of  vanitiof*  is  all  which  I  and  my 
father,  David,  have  labored  for,  all  of  It  is  vanity  . .  .  (ver. 
12, 13),  When  kins:  Solom«ni  wat<  sitliui?  upon  the  throne 
of  hin  kingdom,  his  heart  became  very  proud  of  his  rich- 
es, and  lie  transirresped  the  Word  ofOoa,  and  he  cathercd 
many  hornes  ai)d  chariots  and  rideri*,  and  he  amassed 
much  gold  and  silver,  and  he  married  from  foreign  na- 
ti(«ie,  whereupon  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
agaiuHt  him;  and  he  sent  to  him  AHhnKHla,  the  kinu:  of 
tlie  diemons,  who  drove  him  from  the  throne  of  his  king- 
dom, and  took  away  the  rint;  from  hio  hand,  in  order  that 
he  Hhonid  roam  and  wander  about  in  the  world  to  re- 
prove it;  and  he  went  about  in  the  provincial  towns  and 
Uie  cities  of  the  land  of  Inrael,  wecpinjj  and  lamentinir, 
and  saying,  I  am  Coheleth,  whose  name  was«  formerly 
called  Solomon,  who  was  king  over  Israel  in  Jentfi'aleni : 
and  I  gave  my  heart  to  auk  inntruction  of  (}od  at  the  time 
when  he  appeared  nnto  me  in  (tibeon,  to  try  me,  and  to 
ask  me  what  I  desire  of  hiui ;  and  I  a«>ked  nothing  of  him 
except  wisdom,  to  know  the  difference  between  good  and 
evil,  and  knowledge  of  whatsoever  was  done  under  the 
sun  in  this  world,  and  I  saw  all  the  works  of  the  wicked 
children  of  men— a  sad  biiHinoKM  which  God  gave  to  the 
children  of  men  to  be  afflicted  by  It." 

As  this  Targnm  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
<iiinsburg,  in  his  Commentary  on  Frcicsiastts  (London, 
18G1),  the  reader,  by  perusing  the  same,  will  be  enabled 
Co  judge  for  himself  better  than  by  any  extracts. 


(4.)  The  Targum  on  Canticles  is  the  most  Ilaggadic 
of  all,  and  hardly  descr\'es  the  name  of  a  paraphrase,  be- 
cause the  words  of  the  original  are  completely  covered 
by  extravagant  and  inflated  expressions  ("nuga;  atque 
frivolitates")  which  refer  to  another  subject.  "  The  para- 
phrast  has  indulged  in  the  greatest  license,  and  allowed 
his  imagination  to  run  riot  in  a  multiplicity  of  w^ays." 
He  has  composed  a  panegyric  on  his  |>eople,  describing 
prophetically  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  begin- 
ning with  their  exode  from  Egj'pt,  and  detailing  their 
doings  and  suflferings  down  to  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  the  building  of  the  third  Temple.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  this  allegory,  i,  3  relates  Jehovah's  fame 
which  went  abroad  in  consetpience  of  the  wonders  he 
wrought  when  l)ringing  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt : 
ver.  12  describes  the  departure  c>f  Moses  to  receive  the 
two  tables  of  stone,  and  how  the  Israelites  in  the  mean- 
time made  the  golden  calf;  ver.  14  particularizes  the 
pardon  of  that  sin  an<i  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle ; 
iii,  6-1 1  refers  to  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  under  the 
leadership  of  Joshua,  over  the  Jordan,  their  attacking 
and  conquering  the  Canaanites,  and  the  building  of  iSolo- 
mon*s  Temple ;  v,  2  descrilK's  the  Babylonian  captivit}' ; 
vi,  2  represents  the  deliverance  of  Israel  through  Cyrus, 
and  the  building  of  the  second  Temple ;  ver.  7,  etc., 
names  the  battles  of  the  Maccabees;  vii,  1 1, 12  represents 
the  present  dis|)ersion  of  the  Jews,  and  their  future  anx- 
iety to  learn  the  time  of  their  restoration;  viii,  ft,  etc, 
describes  tlie  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  final  ingath- 
ering of  Israel,  the  building  of  the  third  Temple,  etc. 

The  ver}'  first  verse  of  this  Targum  reads  thus: 

••The  sonCT  and  praises  which  Solomon  the  prr)phet, 
king  of  Israel,  sang  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  before  God, 
the  Lord  of  the  wnoTle  world.  Ten  Mongn  were  sune  in 
this  world,  but  this  song  is  the  most  celebrated  of  them 
all.  The  jUrst  song  Adam  sang  when  his  fins  were  for- 
given him,  and  when  the  Sabbath-day  came  and  pr*ttect- 
ed  tiim  be  opened  his  month  and  said,  'A  song  f«>r  the 
Sabbath-day,'  etc  (P^a.  xcii).  The  seanid  song  Moses  and 
the  children  of  Israel  sang  when  the  Lord  of  tlie  w<irld  di- 
vided the  Red  Sen  for  them.  They  all  opened  their  months 
and  sang  as  one  man  the  song  as  it  is  written,  'Then 
sang  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel'  (Exod.  xv,  1).  The 
third  song  the  children  of  Israel  sang  when  the  well  of 
water  was  given  to  them,  as  it  is  written,  *Then  sang 
Israel' (Numb,  xxi,  17).  The  fourth  stmg  Moses  the 
prophet  sang  when  his  time  came  to  depart  from  this 
world,  in  which  he  reproved  the  peonle  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  as  it  is  written,  'Give  ear,  O  neuvens,  and  I  will 
speak'  (Dent,  xxxli,  1).  The  fifth  song  Joshua  the  son 
of  Nun  sang  when  he  waged  war  in  <«ibeou.  and  the  sou 
and  moon  stood  still  for  him  thirty-six  hours;  and  when 
they  left  off  singing  their  s<mg,  he  himself  opened  bis 
month  and  sang  this  song,  as  it  is  written,  'Then  sang 
Joshua  before  the  Lord'  (Josh,  x,  12).  The  sixth  song 
Barak  and  Deborah  sang  in  the  day  when  the  Ixird  de- 
livered Sisera  and  his  army  into  the  bands  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  as  it  is  written,  'Then  sang  DelM>rah,'etc. 
(Jndg.  V,  11>.  The  seventh  song  Hannah  sang  when  a  son 
was  given  her  hy  the  Lord,  as  it  is  written,  'And  Hannah 
prayed  nropbetically  And  said'  (1  Sam.  ii,  1,  and  the  Tar- 
gum, aa  l(tr.).  The  eiijhth  song  David  the  son  of  Isrnel 
sang  for  all  the  wonders  which  the  Lord  did  for  him.  He 
opened  his  mouth  and  sang  a  hymn,  as  it  is  written,  *  And 
David  sang  In  prophecy  before' the  Lord'  (2  Sum.  xxii,l, 
and  the  Tiugum,  ad  Om:).  The  ninth  song  Solomon  the 
king  of  Israel  sang  by  the  Holy  Spirit  l>efore  <-Jod,  the 
Lord  of  the  whole  world.  And 'the  tenth  song  the  chil- 
dren of  the  captivity  shall  sing  when  they  shall  l>€  deliv- 
ered ft-om  their  captivity,  as  it  is  written  and  declared  by 
Isaiah  the  prophet,  'This  song  shall  be  nnto  you  for  joy, 
as  in  the  night  in  which  the  feast  of  the  Passover  Is  cele- 
brated: and  gladness  of  heart  as  when  the  people  go  to 
appear  before  the  Lord  three  times  in  the  year,  with  all 
kinds  of  music,  and  with  the  sonnd  of  the  timbrel,  to  go 
up  to  the  moimt.'iin  of  the  Lord,  and  to  worhhlp  before 
the  Lord  the  mighty  one  of  Israel*  (Isa.  xxx,  29)." 

From  this  specimen  it  will  be  seen  how  far  the  learned 
Broughton  was  correct  in  saying  that  the  paraphrase 
'•is  worth  our  study,  both  for  delight  and  profit."  This 
Targum  is  found  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles;  it  has  been 
translated  into  I^tin,  and  is  also  accessible  to  Engli&h 
readers  in  the  translation  of  Gill,  at  the  end  of  his  Com- 
mentiirg  on  tht  *Song  of  Solomon  (Lond.  1751),  p.  636  aq. 
(5.)  Thtr  Targum,  or  rather  Targums,  on  Esther. — 
The  lKM»k  of  Esther,  enjoying.  l>otb  through  its  story- 
like  form  and  the  early  injunction  of  its  being  read  or 
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heard  by  even-  one  on  the  Feast  of  Purira,  a  great  circu- 
iation  and  popularity,  ha^  been  targumizcd  many  times. 
One  translation  of  concise  form,  and  adhering  cloitely  to 
t  he  text,  occurs  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  ( vol.  iii) ;  it  was 
issued  enlarged  with  glosse*  by  Tailer  in  Tarffitm  Prius 
«:t  PofttrivB  in  Either,  studiis  F.  Taileri  (L(»nd.  KIoo), 
4nd  forms  the  Tari/um  Prius  which  is  contained  in 
«he  London  Pidyglot.  Much  more  prolix,  and  ampli- 
fying still  mtire  the  legends  of  this  Targtim  (comp. 
i.  2,  1 1 ;  ii,  5, 7;  iii,  1 :  v,  14,  etc.)  is  the  Targum  Postt" 
ring  ill  Tailer,  it  being  "a  ct>llociion  of  Eastern  ro- 
mances, broken  up  and  arranged  to  the  single  ver»es; 
of  gorgeous  hues  and  extravagant  imagination,  such  as 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Adsharib  or  Chi^nlf,  or  any 
Kastem  collection  of  legends  and  tales."  Ifs  final  re- 
^laction  probably  belongs  to  the  lllh  century.  This  is 
the  Tiew  of  Dr.  Munk,  the  latest  editor  of  this  second 
Targum,  one  of  the  tales  of  which  runs  as  follows : 

"One  d:ij  when  the  king  (Solomon)  wns  senin  full  of 
wine,  he  commanded  that  all  wild  animals,  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  and  the  creeping  animals  of  the  enrth,  hm  well  ns 
the  deTils,  daemons,  and  spirits,  be  brous:ht  to  him,  that 
they  mi«;ht  dance  before  him,  and  behold,  with  all  the 
icings  who  were  with  him,  his  clory.  The  roytil  scribe 
-called  them  by  their  name,  and  they  all  congregated  be- 
-fore  the  king,  with  the  exception  of  the  wild  cock.  At 
this  the  king  angrily  commanded  that  he  chonld  be  fought 
for,  and  when  found,  should  be  brought  in,  intending  to 
kill  him.  Tlien  said  the  wild  cock  to  the  kin<r,  My  lord 
kinr;,  ,w\xe  heed  and  hear  my  words !  For  three  months 
I  weighed  in  my  mind,  and  flew  about  in  the  whole 
world  in  search  of  a  town  which  does  not  obey  thee. 
1  saw  then  a  ciiy  in  the  East,  of  the  name  of*^  Kitor^ 
in  which  are  many  people,  and  a  woman  governs  them 
all ;  she  is  called  queen  of  Sheba.  If  it  please  thee,  my 
lord  king,  I  shall  go  to  that  city,  bind  their  kiii^^s  in 
<rhains,  and  their  rulers  with  in>n  letters,  and  brin^  them 
hither.  As  it  pleased  the  king,  writers  were  called  who 
wrote  letters  and  bound  them  to  the  wings  of  the  wild 
«kck.  He  came  to  the  qneeu,  who,  observing  the  letter 
tied  to  the  wing,  loosened  ft  and  read  the  folHiwing  con- 
tents: From  me,  king  Solomon,  greeting  to  thee  and  to 
thy  princes!  Thou  kuowesi  well  that  Qod  has  made  me 
kin:::  over  the  beasts  of  the  deUl,  over  the  birds  of  heaven, 
•over  diemons,  spirits,  and  goblins.  The  kings  from  all 
regions  of  the  earth  appmach  me  with  homage:  wilt  thou 
■do  Ibis,  ihou  Shalt  have  great  honor:  if  not,  I  will  send 
upon  thee  kiuffs,  le;riuns,  and  horsemen.  The  kiiiirs  are 
th«!  lieasTH  of  the  field:  the  hcM'semen  the  birds  of  heaven, 
the  tiitsts,  diemons  and  spirits;  the  goblins  are  the  le- 
prions  who  Hball  strangle  yon  in  your  beds.  When  the 
que«n  hud  read  this,  she  rent  her  garments  and  called  for 
the  elders  and  lords,  saving.  Know  ye  what  king  Solo- 
mon has  sent  to  me?  They  answered.  We  neither  know 
nor  esteem  him.  The  qneen,  however,  trn^tint;  them  not, 
Ciilled  for  s:iilors  and  s«nt  presents  to  the  kin(^,  and  after 
three  years  t-he  came  herself.  The  king,  (ui  hearing  of 
her  arrival,  sat  in  a  crystal  hall  to  receive  her,  which  made 
her  fancy  that  he  was  sitting  in  water;  she  therefore  un- 
covered'her  feet  to  pass  throngh.  On  seeing  his  glory. 
f^he  said,  Mav  the  L'>rd  thy  God l>e  pniised  who  has  found 
pleasure  in  thee  and  made  thee  sit  on  the  throne  to  exer- 
cise mercy  and  Justice." 

"We  have  purposely  selected  this  piece  from  the  first 

chapter,  because  it  is  also  found  in  an  abridgcil  form 

in  the  Koran  (sura  xxvii).     With  a  commentary,  the 

M-cond  Targum  is  found  in  the  Warsaw  Habhinical  Bi- 

^'^f.    A  separate  edition,  with  various  readings,  notes, 

«tc.,  WM  published  by  Mnnk,  Torrpim  Srheni  ziim  Buchf 

father  (Berlin,  1876).     It  haa  hitely  l)een  translated  by 

^***U!i  an  appendix  to  his  /><m  Biirh  Enther,     Ein 

fifitrngz^r  Gtttchichte  des  Morff^idawifjt  (ibid.  187H). 

h  bia  been  treated  in  an  essay  by  Keiss,  Dan  Targitm 

^^  iH  dtni  Jiuche  Estherj  in  the  Monatttnchvifi  ed- 

He.i  by  Gniix^  xHl^,  p.  161  sq.,  276  sq.,  3t»8  sq. 

*  Wf  Targum  oh  the  Book*  of  Chronicles, — This  is 
P^werved  in  three  codices.  The  ohiest,  bearing  the 
***^«  of  1294,  is  in  the  Vatican,  known  as  Cod,  Crfnn,  /, 
^  ^  atUl  awaiting  a  critical  edition  or  perusal.  A 
****>J  codex,  of  the  year  1343,  belonging  to  the  Krfurt 
J'^'f^O.waa  p«iblished  by  Beck  (Augsburg,  l(W<)-83. 
-^oh.),aQd  edited  with  a  Latin  translation  and  learned 
^P'^'^Utionab  The  Erfurt  MSt.  has  many  chasms,  espe- 
^y  in  the  first  fourteen  chapters.  The  third  codex, 
oi  (he  rear  1347,  and  belonging  to  the  University  of 
■^bridge,  waa  pnUiahed  by  David  Wilkins  (Amster. , 


1715).  Hero  the  text  is  complete,  so  that  the  lamnm 
in  Ik>ck*s  editi«)n  are  tille<l.  Like  its  predecessor,  it  haa 
also  a  I^tin  version,  but  there  are  no  notes.  Great  as 
was  Wilkins's  ability  for  editing  this  Targum,  yet  it 
8|)eak8  badly  for  his  knowledge  that  he  has  put  on  the 
title-page  \i,  Joseph  as  the  author  (though  Beck  was 
of  the  same  opinitni).  and  that  he  has  made  him  rector 
of  the  academy  in  ^'y/i'/i,  instc^ad  of  Sora  in  liabylonia. 
Wilkins  8  edition  was  lately  republisheti  from  a  copy 

found  at  Prague  by  Dr.  Kahmer,  under  the  title  D'15'^n 
C^^-^n  "^-.m  b\r  (Thorn,  18i)(i),  and  the  deviations 
from  Beck's  edition  are  given  in  iU)tes.  We  cainiot  en- 
ter here  U|M)n  a  comparis^on  of  the  Erfurt  codex  with 
that  of  Cambridge.  As  to  the  authorship  of  this  Targum, 
its  ascription  to  H.  Joseph  the  Blind  must  be  regarded 
as  exploded.  Whether  it  is  the  work  <»f  one  author  or  of 
more  caniu^t  now  he  <1ecidcd.  Language,  style,  maimer, 
an<1  llaggadic  paraphrasi*  show  its  Palestinian  origin. 
Zunz  remarks  that  it  sometimes  transcribes  the  Jerusa- 
lem Targum  on  the  Pentateuch  verlmlly,  as  in  the  ge- 
nealogical table  of  the  first  chapter  (comp.  ver.  51  with 
the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  (ieii.  xxxvi,  3i>).  So,  also, 
in  the  |)salm  passages  in  1  Chn>n.  xvi,  its  words  often 
coincide  with  the  Targum  on  Psa.  cv  and  xcvi.  The 
origin  of  this  Targum  cannot  1k>  put  earlier  than  the 
8tli  century;  or,  as  the  most  recent  writer  on  this  Tar- 
gum thinks,  the  older  text,  as  preserved  in  the  Krfurt 
codex,  l>ehmgs  to  the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  and 
the  later,  as  preserved  in  the  Cambridge  codex,  to  the 
l)egiinHng  of  the  9th.  Owing  to  the  late  origin  of  this 
Targum,  we  must  not  l)c  snr|)rised  at  finding  the  name  of 
Hungary  occurring  in  it,  as  well  as  some  other  foreign 
words,  liesidcs  many  fables,  especially  in  the  explana- 
tion of  proper  names.  For  critical  purposes  both  edi- 
tions must  be  usetl— the  first,  Paraphrasis  f'haldaica 
lAbr.  Chronicorum,  cum  M,  F.  Btckii,  for  the  learned 
notes;  the  secondf  Pa raphrafi^  .  .  ,  aucfore  B.Jo^^pho^ 
etc.,  for  the  more  corrwt  an<l  complete  text.  The? writer 
of  the  art.  "Targum"  in  Smith's  Diet. of  the  Bible  states 
that  "  the  8cic;nce  of  exegesis  will  profit  little  by  it"  ( this 
Targum).  What  we  know  of  the  subject  induces  us  to 
hold  an  opfM>site  opini(»n  (sec  Frankcl,  Mouattschnft, 
18t>7,  p.  349  M|.;  but,  more  es|x?cially,  Rosenberg,  Da$ 
Ttmfum  zur  Chrtmik,  in  (Jciger's  JUdische  Zeitschrifi, 
1870,  p.  72  sjj.,  135  s<|.,  263  s<|.). 

6.  The  Tart/uin  on  Duiiiel.  —  The  existence  of  this 
work  was  first  noticed  by  Munk,  who  thinks  that  he 
foimd  it  in  a  MS.  in  the  Imperial  I^ibrary  at  Paris  (No. 
45  du  Fondsde  St.-Germain-des-Pres).  The  MS.,  how- 
ever, contains  only  a  Persian  Targum,  giving  an  apoc- 
ryphal account  of  Daniel.  According  to  the  learned 
writer,  this  PX'^JI  T\'^'p,  or  IliMory ofDanitl,  was  taken 
from  a  Targum  on  Daniel  in  Cbaliiee.  The  first  wonis 
are  written  in  (.'haldee,  they  are  then  re|)eate<i  in  Per- 
sian, and  the  histor\'  continues  in  the  latter  Ian- 
guage.  After  several  legends  known  fn»m  other  Tar- 
gums,  follows  a  long  pn>phecy  of  Daniel,  from  which 
the  book  is  shown  to  have  been  written  after  the  first 
Ousade.  Mohammed  and  his  successors  are  mention, 
cd,  also  a  king  who,  coming  fn»m  Europe  (■5<"'T;'I"1  TX), 
will  go  to  Damascus,  and  kill  the  Ishmaelitic  (M<diam- 
medan)  kings  and  princes;  he  will  break  down  the 
minarets  (n"lj<3^),  dcAiroy  the  mostpies  (X!T15D^), 
and  no  one  will  after  that  dare  to  pronounce  the  name 
of  the  I'rofane  (b''DB=Mohammed).  The  Jews  will 
also  have  to  suffer  great  misfortunes  (as,  indeed,  the 
knightly  Crusaders  W(m  their  spurs  by  dastardly  mur- 
dering the  helpless  masses — men,  wonn>n,  and  children 
— in  the  (rhettos  along  the  Hhine  and  elsewhere,  l»efore 
tliev  started  to  deliver  the  holv  tomb\  Bv  a  sudden 
transition,  the  prophet  then  passes  on  to  the  **  Messiah, 
son  of  Joseph,"  to  (iog  and  Magog,  and  to  the  *'tnie 
Messiah,  the  son  of  David."  Mnnk  rightly  concludes 
that  the  IxMik  must  have  been  composed  in  the  12th 
centurj',  when  Christian  kings  reigned  for  a  brief  period 
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over  Jerusalem  (Notice  8ur  Saadia  [Par.  1888],  p.  82). 
According  to  the  description  here  given,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  which  Zotenberg  publish- 
ed some  years  ago,  in  Persian,  with  a  German  transla- 
tion, in  Merx's  A  rchiVf  i,  885  sq.,  and  beginning  thus : 
**  History  of  Daniel  (peace  be  upon  him).  I  am  Dan- 
iel, of  the  children  of  Jeconiah,  king  of  the  house  of 
Judah."  Davidson  says,  '*  We  must  express  our  doubts 
about  such  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  Daniel,  in  the 
absence  of  all  proof  that  the  Persian  was  made  from 
the  Chaldee ;  for  a  few  Chaldee  words  at  the  beginning 
are  no  argument  in  favor  of  it.  All  that  Munk  com- 
municates— i.  c.  part  of  a  page^ — is  insufficient  to  war- 
rant us  in  accepting  the  fact  Yet  Steinschneider  has 
referred  to  *  a  Targum  on  Daniel,'  simply  on  the  author- 
ity of  Munk's  notice  (Catalogus  Librorum  Uthraorum 
in  Bibliotheca  Bodlexana),  No  Targum  upon  Daniel  is 
extant,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  one  was  ever  made.  The  reason  assigned  in 
the  Talmud  for  not  rendering  the  book  into  Chaldee  is 
that  it  reveals  the  precise  time  of  the  Messiah's  advent. 
A  good  part  of  the  book  is  already  in  Chaldee."  To 
this  it  may  be  answered  that,  at  the  time  when  Davidson 
wrote,  this  Targum  was  not  yet  published,  otherwise  be 
would  have  thought  differently.  Its  contents  show  that 
the  original  Chaldee  was  the  basis  of  it.  A  number  of 
Hebrew  words  occur  in  it,  and  it  closes  with  quoting 
Psa.  cxlvii,  2. 

7.  There  is  not  any  Targum,  so  far  as  is  known,  upon 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Part  of  Ezra  is  already  Chaldee, 
and  Nehemiah  was  counted  with  it  as  one  book. 

8.  To  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Sept.  of  Daniel,  pub- 
lished in  1772,  a  Chaldee  version  is  added  of  the  Apoc- 
r>'phal  pieces  in  Esther.  This  has  been  printed  by  De 
Rossi,  accompanied  by  a  Latin  version,  remarks,  and  dis- 
sertations {Specimen  Vwiarum  Ledionum  Sacri  Terlvs 
etChaldaicaE*lherisAddUiimenta,etc,  [Tub.  1783,8vo]). 

An  edition  of  the  Chaldee  Hagiographa  was  publish- 
ed by  Lagarde  (Leips.  1873). 

VI.  Fragmentary  Targums  on  the  Other  Bookt. — Ac- 
cording to  Zunz,  the  Jerusalem  Targum — or  rather,  as 
it  should  be  called,  the  Palestinian  one — extended  to  the 
prr»p)ietic  books  also,  and  he  justifies  his  opinion  by  the 
following  particulars,  which  we  give  in  his  order :  Abud- 
raham  cites  a  Jerusalem  Targum  on  1  Sam.  ix,  13,  and 
Kimchi  has  preserved  several  passages  from  it  on  Judges 
(xi,  1,  consisting  of  47  words),  on  Samuel  (i,  17, 18:  106 
words),  and  Kings  (i,  22,  21:  68  words;  ii,  4,  1:  174 
words;  iv,  6:  55  words;  ver.  7:  72  words;  xiii,  21 :  9 
words ),  under  the  simple  name  of  Tosej)htah,  i.  e.  Ad- 
dition, or  Additional  Targum.  Luzzato  has  also  lately 
found  fragments  of  the  same,  under  the  names  "  Targum 
of  Palestine,"  "  Targum  of  Jerushalmi,"  *'  Another  Read- 
ing." etc.,  in  an  African  codex  written  A.M.  5247^  A.D. 
1487,  viz.,  on  1  Sam.  xviii,  19;  2  Sam.  xii,  12;  1  Kings 
V,  9,  11,  13;  X,  18,  26;  xiv,  13;  on  Hos.  i,  1 ;  Obad.  i,  1. 
On  Isaiah  (ch.  Ixvi),  Rashi,  Abudraham  (liv,  11),  and 
Farissol  (Ixvi)  quote  it,  agreeing  in  part  with  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Targum  on  this  prophet  extant  in  Cod. 
Urhin.  Vatican.  No.  1,  containing  about  190  words,  and 
beginning,  "  Prophec>'  of  Isaiah,  which  he  prophesied 
at  the  end  of  his  pmphecy  in  the  days  of  Manasseh  the 
son  of  Ilezekiah,  the  king  of  the  tribe  of  the  house  of 
Judah,  on  the  17th  of  Tanmz,  in  the  hour  when  Manas- 
seh set  up  an  idol  in  the  Temple,"  etc.  Isaiah  predicts 
in  this  his  own  violent  death.  Parts  of  this  Targum 
are  also  found  in  Hebrew,  in  Penktah  Rabfuithi,  6  a, 
and  Yalhit  Isa.  68  d.  A  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Jere- 
miah is  mentioned  bv  Kimchi ;  on  Ezekiel  bv  R.  Simon, 
Nathan  (Aruch),  and  likewise  by  Kimchi,  who  also 
speaks  of  a  further  additional  Targum  on  Jonathan  for 
this  book.  A  Targum  Jerushalmi  on  Micah  is  known 
to  Rashi,  and  of  Zechariah  a  fragment  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Bruns  {Repert.  pt.  xv,  p.  174)  from  a  Reuch- 
linian  MS.  (Cod.  Kennic.  154),  written  in  1106.  The 
passage,  found  as  a  marginal  gloss  to  Zech.  xii,  10,  reads 
OS  follows : 


"Targum  Jerwihalmi.—A.'aA  I  shall  pour  oat  upon  the 
house  of  David  and  the  lubnbitauts  of  Jemsolem  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  and  of  prayer  for  truth.    And  after  this  rluill 

§0  forth  Messiah  the  Son  of  Bphrnim  to  wage  war  against 
fog.  And  Gog  will  kill  him  before  the  city  of  Jenicca- 
lem.  They  will  look  up  to  me  and  they  will  ask  me- 
wherefore  the  heathens  have  killed  Messiah  the  Son  of 
Bphralro.  They  will  then  mourn  over  him  as  monni  (bther 
and  mother  over  an  only  sim,  and  they  will  wail  over  bink 
as  one  wails  over  a  flrst>boru." 

A  Targum  Jerushalmi  on  the  third  chapter  of  Habak- 
kuk,  quoted  by  Rashi,  is  mentioned  by  De  Rossi  (Cod. 
265  and  405,  both  of  the  13th  century). 

To  these  quotations,  which  led  Zunz  to  draw  the  in^ 
ference  that  the  Jerusalem  Targum  extended  to  the 
prophetic  books  also,  a  large  number  of  fragments  and 
variations  must  now  be  added  since  the  publication  of 
the  Reuchlinian  codex  by  Lagarde.  These  fragments 
and  variations  deviate  from  the  common  translation^ 
and  are   introduced  by  five  different  designations,  as 

tS1^%  and  y^t.  These  additions,  as  found  in  the 
Reuchlinian  codex,  have  been  analyzed  in  a  very  schol- 
arly manner  by  Dr.  Bacher,  in  the  Zeit»chr\f\  der  deut- 
schen  morgenL  Ge»elUchaft^  1874,  xxviii,  I  sq.,  and  they 
extend  to  the  following  books,  viz.:  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah.  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea,  Joel, 
Amos,  Jonah,  Micah,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  and  Zech- 
ariah. Obadiah,  Nahum,  Haggai,  and  Malachi  are  not 
included.  Zunz,  afY«r  referring  to  the  conjecture  that 
the  Jerusalem  I'argum  on  the  prophets  embraced  noth* 
ing  more  than  the  Haphtaroth,  or  lessons,  remarks  that 
the  idea  is  untenable,  because  the  expressions  of  the  au- 
thors who  allude  to  it  go  to  show  that  they  ha(i  sct^n 
Targums  upon  entire  books  (Gottesd,  Vortrage^  p.  78). 
This  may  l>e  so;  but  the  existence  of  an  entire  Targun» 
of  Palestine  on  all  the  prophets  is  problematical.  We 
have  seen  above,  if  the  Reuchlinian  MS.  may  be  take» 
as  a  standard,  that  on  four  prophets,  viz.  Obadiah.  Na- 
hum, Haggai,  and  Malachi,  such  fragments  arc  not 
given.  Some  books  may  have  received  such  a  {>ara» 
phrase;  on  others,  and  those  the  great  majority  of  the 
pniphetical  l>ooks,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  its  existence. 
It  is  more  probable  that  portions  were  treated  para- 
phrastically  in  the  spirit  of  the  later  Haggadah — por* 
tions  selected  on  no  deHiiite  principle,  bnt  adoptetj  by 
the  fancy  or  liking  of  paraphrasts;  and  we  are  the  more 
justified  in  this  conclusion  when  comparing  Dr.  Barber's 
parallels  from  the  Talmud  and  Midrasli  with  these  frag- 
mentary  additions.  Deutsch,  the  writer  of  the  art. 
"Targum"  in  Smith's  Did,  of  the  Bible,  thinks  "  ihe 
Babylonian  version  —  the  Jonathan  Targum  —  though 
paraphrastic,  did  not  satisfy  the  apparently  more  imagi- 
native Palestinian  public.  Thus  from  hea|)e<l-np  ad- 
ditions and  marginal  glosses,  the  step  to  a  total  rewrit- 
ing of  the  entire  codex  in  the  manner  and  taste  of  the 
later  times  and  the  different  locality  was  easy  enough." 
Be  it  as  it  may,  this  question  will  always  remain,  as  Dr. 
Bacher  says,  "one  of  the  darkest  points  in  the  disquisi- ' 
tion  of  the  Targum  on  the  prophets." 

VI  I.  Character  ami  Value  of  the  Targums  wi  General, 
— There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  Targums  were 
written  at  first  with  vowels.  Buxtorf  endeavored  to 
correct  the  punctuation  and  bring  it  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  standard  of  that  in  Daniel  and  Ezra,  for  which 
some  censured  him,  though,  we  believe,  unjustly.  It  is 
no  reproach  to  his  memory  to  say  that  he  did  not  per- 
fect their  vocalization.  As  there  is  at  present  no  criti- 
cal text  of  the  Targums,  they  can  only  be  carefully  em- 
ployMl  in  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  original,  although 
they  show  the  substantial  integrity  of  the  Masoretic  text.. 
They  may  be  advantageously  used  in  suggesting  read- 
ings of  some  importance  and  value.  Perhaps  they  are 
more  useful  in  interpretation  than  the  lower  criticism. 
On  the  whole,  Richard  Simon's  view  of  the  Targums 
deserves  to  be  noted  here.  In  his  IJist,  Crit.  Vet,  Te9t„ 
lib.  ii,  c.  18,  he  says,  **Omnes  istsB  paraphrases,  preeter 
I  illam  Onkclosi  et  JonnthaniM.  non  magna;  mihi  utilitatis 
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ridentur,  nee  foraan  miiltum  e  re  fecit,  illas  curioae  '  253;  FUret,  Bibl,  Jud,  iii,  411;  Diestcl,  Ge$chichte  dts 

qujesuMe.     Non  quanta  taroeii  multis  exUtimatur,  il>  |  Alten  TestameMtt,  p.  399, 456.     (R  P.) 

iMTum  utilitaa:  ex  advereo  Judsi  ex  iUi«  arnia  ailvewus       Tarnov,  Paul,  a  (Jerman  doctor  and  profejwor  of 

Ohn»tUnoa  depromunt,  Mhi  tingenlw,  nobis  ipsorum  su-  i  theology,  uncle  of  Johann,  was  U>m  April  21»,  15fi2,  at 

r>er9titi4me«  aniles  et  absurdaa  probari,  qua»i  vetenbus    Grevi^mUhlen,  and  died  at  Koslock,  »Iarch  6,  Hi33.    He 

iren«onibu8quibu«ftMijunffunturanobi«»quipararentur.  i  -^  ^y^e  author  of,  In  Jonnn,  Kranq,  Commenturiu*  (Row- 

S^'rvc^rea  videntur  Juiiaici  ritua  et  cerimoniae  \w  magis    tock,  lG29):-/.i6ri  ///  tie  Cof^uqu>  (ibid.  1614)  .-De 

C^uATii  fides  Christiana  confirmari:  inceru  itaque  et  an-  i  SticrM,  MvnsUru»  Lihri  III  (ibid.  IH23).     See  Winer, 

^eiM  ex  iUis  ducta  contra  Judieos  victoria.     Quid  qu<Ki    j/tmdbuch  dtr  thffoL  LUeratur,  i,  248,  460,  464;  ii,  797. 

c:|iuis  noatrae  fidei  faventia  credimus,  pleraque  vene  sunt  I  ly^  p.) 

^alleeorite,  quas  non  openisum  verbis  alio  convertere;        -.     ,      ,,^     ^^^  ,,       ,    •      .       .  .       ^ 

^eque  cnirn  religio  allegiiriis  probatur."  I      Tar'pelite  (Chald.  only  in  the  plur.  eraphat.  Tar^ 

VIII.  A»/mi/«re.— Since  we  have  already  mentioned  P^^^lf^'i  ^^JBT^^  Sept. Ta^^aXaiot  v.  r.  Tap^aXXaioi ; 
«^nder  the  different  heads  the  special  lit«rature,  we  will  j  Vulg.  Thtirjihulai)^  the  Aramn^n  designation  of  a  race 
laereiuune  the  works  on  the  Targumiro  in  general    Here    of  colonists  who  were  planted  in  the  cities  of  Samaria 

lonjf — be^idesthe  general  ininxluctions  to  the  Old  Test '  after  the  captivity  of  the  northern  kingdom  of  Isra<*l 
»f  Eichhom,  Htlvernick,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Kaulen,  and    (Ezra  iv,9).     Junius  and  others  have  found  a  kind  of 


^^ibL  Htbrna,  ii,  1135-1191 ;  iv.  730-734;  Zunz,  IHe  ^ho  dwelt  eastward  of  Elymais.  but  the  resemblance  is 
^»*U*d,  Vortrdffe  der  Judm  ( Beriin,  1832).  p.  61-83;  scarcelv  more  than  apparent.  Others,  with  as  litUe 
^:^iT6Teu  Dfis  Jakrhundert^s  iinU,\,  36-59 :  Ftjrst.  Li-    pn,babilitv,  have  sought  to  recognise  the  Taq^elites  i» 

''"'Ji"'^?"  *f  '.^''  *f*?'  ,^"^  '^*-'*'J  ' V*^  •^"'^-    f »^«  T'^n^^'*  (Taprrnr,g.  Strabo.  xi, 495),  a  MaH,tic  race. 
11,  I0;v-1()/ ;  iiu4H;Jnnke\,hiHtfftszuden  Tar^mtm.    ,„  ^j,^  Peshito-Svriac  the  n-semblance  is  greater,  for 

*lL'.t*,f^       111 Vt''   »   '■''/T!^"  'jfT.'f'Ji     f  "^"r  thev  arc  there  cAUed  Tarpoye.     FUrst  (llnfidirb.  s.  v.) 

denlh  1846  p.  1 10-120 ;  Herzfeld,  Gfsch,d\  olke»  Israel,  .  j^v's  in  no  case  can  Tm-pel,  the  countrv  of  the  Tari>elites, 

UK61sq   051  sq.;  C^iger^  ntcArj/i  undL eb,r»ttzvnpm  y^  ^^^^  l>hoL.nician  TripolU;  although  Schwarz  ^Pal,$U 

dp^.A.Ap.  J62-167;\olck,s.v.';Tharg„mim,    m  p.  r,2)  assumes  this. 
nerziig's  /ff«/-AyyWr>p.  XV,  6«2-683;   Deutsch,  s.  v.        _        .  ^ 

-'TtrRum,"  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible;  Davidson,  id.        Tarphon,  or  Tryphon,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  the  2d 

in  Kitto'e  Cychpadia;  id.  Biblictd  Criticvtm,  i,  224  sq.:  <^^"<^"»"y  A.I).,  belongcnl  to  a  sacerdotal  family.     He  was 

t«i»p«i.  Dns  Jmlenth,  in  Pald^ina,  p.  70-72,  209-218,  *  ^"^""^^  «"**  contemporary  of  rabbi  Akilwi,  and  f<.r  ft.rne 

288»q..4188q.;  liiMeke,  IHe  alftestamentliche  Liferatur,  ^""^  '«^^"^  ^^  ^^^  »^^'^»*  «^  l^>'****a-     "<*  ^'»'*  ""'<''*  «* 

p.  255 1262;   Schlirer,  Uhrbuch  der  neuteatimenilkhen  «  ^'"^'  <'"«™y  "<"  Christianity,  and  declared  that,  al- 

Z^geMckichU  (I^ips.  1874),  p.  476  sq.     The  »KMt  lexi-  **^""fif^  ^^«  ff'^^T^**  *"*^  ^*^«  "^^'c*"  writings  of  the  "  Min- 

coo  tHi  the  Targnns  is  that  of  Lew,  Chaldiiischen  Win:  »"'•"  "«•  Christians,  contained  the  sacred  name  of  the 

<ff*«c*  lifter  die  Targumim  (ibid.  1*867) ;  the  latest  Ara-  ^^*»^^'  ^^'^J'  ""P^*^  ^*^  ^  '»"*""^*^  -  ^*'«^  heathenism  wa» 

ma».«  «— :-  *!..»  «#•  I «-  -nw'^  -H«i*t*^^  i^»M  ^***  dangerous  than  Christianitv:    that  heathens  of- 

B««n  gnmroar  is  that  offjemer,  i1C3  ?■  "pT  ^BD  r     ,   .  r        •  u-i    /-i  *•  »•        i- 1         -.i  e  n 

-.^       ■;  io--\      c^v- rf'  1  fended  from  Ignorance,  whue  (hnsrinns  <ud  so  with  full 

^•V^*  CWarsaw,  18/o>     i^ee  Chaldkk  I^SGrAOE.  knowledge:  and  that  he  would  prefer  seeking  shelter 

'"•")  .  in  a  heathen  t«mple  rather  than  in  a  meeting-place  of 

Tarnocsy,  Maximilian  von,  a  Roman  Catholic  '  the  Minim  (Talm.  Shnltbath.  UA.  116,  col.  1).     This,  hia 
tccleutfltic,  was  bom  Oct.  24, 1806,  at  Schwaz,  in  TyroL    animoHity  against  Christianity,  induced  some,  as  Light- 
Having  {graduated  at  the  g}*mnasium  at  Innsbruck,  he    foot,  Carpzov,  and  others,  t^  maintain  that  rabbi  Tar- 
entered,  in  1824,  the  clerical  seminari'  at  Salzburg,  and    phon  is  the  same  Tr>pho  who  in  the  interlocut<»r  in 
w«iT«i  the  first  onlers  in  1829.     He  complete<l  his    Justin  Martyr's  Dialogue,  an  opinion  which  probably 
<udi«  at  Vienna,  and,  after  having  been  honore<i  in  '  owes  its  origin  to  Kusebius  (AVW.  //»>/.  iv,  18),  but 
^^-  with  the  theological  doctorate,  he  was  appointed  ,  which  has  little  or  wo  probability  in  its  defence.     In- 
P»'»f<'SH)r  of  dogmatics  at  Salzburg.     In  18^14  he  became    the  Pirh'  Abitth,  ii.  20  «j.,  we  have  the  rec«)rded  max- 
a  mfoober  of  the  Salzburg  chapter,  and  from  that  time,    im  of  this  sage:  "The  day  is  short,  the  lalxir  vast; 
Wng  the  tnwty  adviser  of  the  cardinal  an<l  prince-    but  the  lal)orers  are  slothful,  though  the  reward  is 
■'•'hWahop  Schwarzen)>erg,  he  to<>k  an  active  part  in    great,  and  the  Master  presseth  for  desfmtch.     It  is  not 
•*^ttia»lical  affairs.     When  Schwarzenl)erg  receive<l    incuml»ent  upon  thee  to  complete  the  work,  and  yet 
tbe  trcbliidhopric  of  Prague  in  1850,  Tamoczy  was  ap-    thou  art  not  at  liberty  to  be  idle  about  it.     If  thou 
points  his  successor  at  Salzburg,  and  was  consecrated    hast  studiod  the  law  much,  great  rewanl  will  be  given 
June  1,1851,  for  that  office.     In  his  new  position  he    thee;  for  faithful  is  thy  employer,  who  will  awanl  to 
•^bored  for  twenty-five  j'ears,  and  his  labors  were  ac-    thee  the  hire  of  thy  lalM)r,  and  Im*  aware  that  the  awani 
^^'ofled^  by  Pius  IX,  who  made  him  a  member  of    of  the  righteous  will  be  in  the  future  which  is  to  come." 
*^e  culle^  of  cardinals,  Dec  22, 1873.     After  a  long  ill-    See  Basnage,  Ilvtlnire  det^  Juifn  ( Taylc»r's  Eng.  transl.), 
"^Tamoczy  died  at  Salzburg,  April  4, 1876.     See  the  ,  p.  W4;  De  Kossi,  Pizionario  Storico  flet/li  Autori  Kbrei 
^(rnrifcker  IIundu:ei*er,  1 876,  p. 28,5.     ( Ik  P.)  I  ( Hamburger's t ;erm. t ransl.), p. 82 1 , s.  v." Tryfon ;"  Eth- 

Tamov.  Johann,  a  (lennan  doctor  and  professor  ,  <*"*'ff<'»  lutnHhicti^m  to  Ht^rerr  Literature,  p.  65;  Frie<l- 
of  theology, was  bom  April  19,  1586,  at  OrevismUhlen,  hinder,  Patri*tij>rhe  und  tidmvdinrhe  Studien  (Vienna, 
"  ^eckknburg,  and  di«l  Jan,  22,  1629,  at  K(».t<Hk, ,  '**"^)'  P-  ^•^♦»  '^l-  ^^' '  ^'""^»  ^*^' •^«''-  >"' ^^-  ("•  **•> 
*Mre  he  bad  lectured  since  1614.  He  wnite:  pedti-  Tarquini,  ("AMit.i-o,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  borit 
^tonim  qua  ad  IHrti  IC*iti,c.At)  r.H  Senm  LUeruli  Sept,  27,  1810,  at  Marts,  near  Moniefiascone.  He  l)C- 
l^aig,  M  Exercit,  BiUic.  alltttn  atiui  CKostock,  1621) :  longed  to  a  n»»l>le  family  and  studied  at  K(»me.  In  1837 
•^rJKrciif,  BUUic.  LUfri  IV  in  quibu*  Venui  et  (iemiin.  he  joine<l  the  S<K'iely  of  Jesus,  From  18,50  he  was  pro- 
°'^Locorym  Sticrorum  Afultorvm  Inquiritur  ac  /V-  fessor  of  <*ftm»n  law  at  the  C<»llegium  Komanum,  an<l  was 
/«feifr(2ded.ibld.  1621,andofteti):~/N  ThremnJere-  one  of  the  e<lit«irs  of  the  <'irilta  fUittoIira.  llesides  a 
*ss  Cmuh^h/.  (Hamburg.  1707): — In  Propheta*  Mino'  '  numlK-r  of  inonngraphj*,  be  publi}<he«i./?/ri>  Errlegia*tici 
'W<^«B».(LeipMC,  1688,1706):— /»/Vo/)A<?Mw /A////7rr-  Puhlici  Injttitiifioneg  (Ki»me,  1862:  3d  ed.  1873).  He 
»  CcMiai.  (Rostock,  1624): — In  Prophetam  Malarhiam  ■  also  wrote  a  grammar  and  lexicon  on  the  ancient  Etnis- 
^''•a.  (ibid.  1624):  —  Comment,  in  Epistol.  Pauli  ad  can  language,  which  he  left  in  manuscript.  In  1878 
4^A,  PkH^^  CoJow.,  H  TheMuL  (ibid.  1636).  See  he  was  made  cardinal-<ienci)n,  aiul  died  Feb.  15,  1874. 
Wiocf,  UemMmck  der  ikeol,  LUerqtHr,  i,  188,  220,  222,    Tarquini  was  the  first  cardinal  who,  since  1713,  ww«  ap- 
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^inted  from  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.    See  To  a  similar  conclusion  does  other  scriptural  language 

•the  LiUratischer  Uandwdaer^  1863,  p.  1*82;  1874,  p.  176.  lead.     In  Psa.  Ixxii,  10  it  is  said,  "The  kings  of  'I'ar- 

(H.P.)  shish  and  of  the  inles  shall  bring  presents;**  and  in  2 

Tarragona,  Councils  ofc     These  two  councils  Chron.  ix,  21  we  read, "  The  king's  (Solomon's)  ships 

-were  so  called  because  they  were  held  in  the  city  of  went  to  Tarshish  with  the  servants  of  Hiram ;  everj- 

that  name  in  Spain.     ThU  city  (anciently  Tarr'aco),  three  years  once  came  the  ships  of  Tarshish  bringing 

capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  Pold  and  silver,  ivorj^  and  apes  and  peacocks."     Now 

the  roouih  of  the  Francoli,  has  a  population  of  about  Hiram's  cit.v.  Tyre,  lay  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and 

18,000,  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and,  besides  other  "  »»  easy  to  see  how  Solomon's  vessels  might  be  asi^o- 

«chools  of  learning,  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminar\'.  «»at«<l  with  his  in  a  voyage  towards  the  west  to  fetch 

I.  The  Jirst  councU  of  Tarragona  was  held  *in  516,  merchandise.     In  Isa.  Ixvi,  19  we  find  Tarshish  men- 
-during  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  king  of  Italy,  and  guar-  t»one^*  »»  «  way  which  confirms  this  view :  "  And  I  will 
dian  of  Amalric,  king  of  Spain.    Ten  bishops  were  pres-  ^et  a  sign  among  them,  and  I  wUl  send  those  that  e»- 
-entjand  thirteen  canons  published.  cape  of  them  unto  the  nations  (or  (Jentiles);  to  Tar- 
shish, Pul,  and  Lud  that  draw  the  bow,  to  Tubal  and 

t  F«!^bl*drbU?oprp^1«'S;'."d  clerk,  to  Jadg.  .«y  •'•""'k'"  'r*  't^,'!"  "«"  /!'"«  •^»"'?!'  ."""*  'i 

•cause  on  Sundays ;  allow?  them  lo  do  so  on  other  days,  de**"  that  I  arsnisn  lay  at  a  distance  from  Judasa,  and 

provided  they  do  not  interfere  in  crimhial  cases.  that  that  distance  was  in  a  north-westerlv  direction : 

7.  pirecte  that  the  priest  or  deacon  appointed  to  any  ^n^j  j^e  mention  of  such  names  as  Lud,  Javan,  and  the 
■country  parish  shall  remain  there  dunng  his  week  (i.  e.  .  ,  •      ^i         •    .  *     .v  _^i 
that  the  priest  shall  remain  there  one  week,  and  theu  the  »>"es  carries  the  mind  to  the  extreme  north-west,  and 
deacon  snail  succeed  him  and  keep  his  week)  in  order  to  suggests  Spain  as  tlie  place  for  Tarshish.     But  Tar- 
celebrate  divine  service  with  the  clerks;  and  that  on  ^<-  ghish  must  have  been  on  the  sea-coast,  for  it  was  fa- 

nrdav  all  the  clcrev  shall  attend  in  order  to  begin  the  _^.  ^  r  .  u„  ^u-  ^      wru^  -u:^-  ^e  t w  wm     —    ^i 

Sunday  office.    It  also  orders  that  matins  and  vespers  «io»«  f^*"  ^^  «'»^»P»-        ^^^  ^^ips  of  Tarshish'  were  cel- 

ahall  be  said  daily.  ebrated  under  that  designation,  which  may  have  been 

II.  Forl)id»«  mt'niks  to  leave  their  convent  in  order  to  ygej  jn  t>,at  wide  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  an  East- 
perform  any  clerical  fund  ion  without  leave  fr«3m  their  su-  f„J-    „-„    »«#!ft«».i/.fl    KA;..rr    ma#lA    ■•oflioi'   tn   tlio    n1*/.A 

perlor.    See  Mausi,  Coi.r.  iv,  15C2.  Indiaman,  reference  being  made  rather  to  the  place 

whither  the  vessel  traded  than  to  that  where  it  was 

II.  The  second  council  was  held  in  1242,  by  Peter  y^uilu  or  the  phrase  may  have  come  to  denote  a  particu- 

•the    archbishop,  against    the   Waldenses   in    Aragon.  jar  kind  of  vessel,  i.  e.  trading  or  merchant  ships,  from 

Part  only  of  the  acts  remain.     See  Mansi,  Cone,  xi,  t^e  celebrity  of  Tarshish  as  a  commercial  port(l  Kings 

•592.  x,22;  Psa.  xlviii,7;  Isa.  ii,  16;  xxiii,  1-14;  lx,9;  Ezek. 

Tar'shish  (Heb.  C-^rin,  TarshUh',  subdued  [Ge-  ^^ ''^'»»  25).    These  six  times  do  we  meet  with  the  phrase, 

«n.]  or  estitblished  [FUrstjS'Sept.  Gap^ri.c  [but  Kap-  «^»P«  ^'  "«^'y/  Tarshish;  which  of  itself  shows  how 

XncL  in  Isa.  xxiii ;  Kapj^^owoi  in  Ezek. ;  ^aXaa^a  "^^«^«  *  '^"P^^  Z\^r^  ""^*'  consideration  if  it  does 

in  Isa.  ii,  16];  Vulg.  usually  rA^rn,;  A.V."Tharshish,"  "^^  P'^^«  also  that  in  process  of  time  the  terms  had 

1  Kings  X,  22;  xxii,48;  1  Chron.  vii,  10;  once  Heb.  «»"?«  to  describe  vessels  according  to  their  oc^pation 

♦-„;«,Il-i  T      t.-  L  Lf  I  r^u        •  -\  ^u  f*u  rather  than  their  countrj',  aa  we  say  "a  slaver,"  denot- 

nr'^)L'7n,7'«rMM*.,A  ,1  Chron.  1,0,  the  name  of  three  j,^^  ^  ^^.^  ^^^^^^  i„  '^j^^  slave-trade  (comp.  Horat. 

men,  of  a  country,  and  of  a  gem.  .« j^^is  Libumis,"  Caitn.  i,  27 ;  «  Bithvna  carina,*'  i,  35 ; 

1.  Second-named  of  the  four  sons  of  Javan,  the  son  «  ^^^y^  Cvpria,"  i,  1).  In  Ezek.  xxvi'i,  12-26  the  place 
■of  Japheth  (Gen.  x,  4 ;  1  Chron.  i,  7).  B.C.  post  2514.  jg  <|escribed  bv  its  pursuits  and  iu  merchandise—"  Tar- 
He  may  have  been  the  founder  of  the  city  noticed  be-  g^jj^h  (here  again  in  connection  with  a  western  country, 
low.     See  ETHNOIXM3Y.  Javan,  ver.  13)  was  thy  (Tvre's)  mn-chanf,  in  all  richw, 

2.  Sixth-named  of  the  seven  sons  of  Bilhar,  the  ^j^h  Mlver,  inm,  tin,  and  lead,  thev  traded  in  thy  fairs, 
grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vii,  10).  RC.  post  j^^  ships  of  Tarshish  did  sing  of  thee  in  thy  market, 
^®'^"  and  thou  wast  replenished  and  made  very  glorious  in 

3.  Fourth-named  of  the  seven  "princes"  of  Persia  ^he  midst  of  the  seas."  The  last  words  are  admirably 
inthetimeof  Artaxerxes(Esth.i,14).  RC.483.  As  descriptive  of  the  south-western  coast  of  Spain.  How 
a  Persian  name  the  word  stands  in  relation  with  Teresh  ^j^uij  ^  Hebrew  poet  better  describe  the  locality  where 
<ii,  21 ;  vi,  2),  and  with  Tirshatha ;  all  probably  from  ^^e  songs  of  the  sailors  of  Tarshish  made  the  name  of 
the  root  torsh,  set  ere  (Gesenius,  Thesanr,%,v,),  ^vre  glorious?     Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  map  and 

4.  A  famous  port  or  region  the  location  of  which  ^^^  >,jg  ^y,^  on  the  embouchure  of  the  (iuadalquivir, 
lias  been  much  disputed.  Josephus  {Ant.  i,  6,  I)  con-  3,,^  g^y  jf  this  spot  is  not  pre-eminentlv,  when  viewed 
founds  it  with  Tarsus  in  Cilicia;  and  in  the  Sept.  from  Palestine, "  in  the  midst  of  the  seas."  There  is  a 
version  of  Isa.  xxiii,  1,  10-14.  it  is  rendered  Kap-  proprietv,  too,  in  the  words  found  in  Psa.  xlviii,  7  (comp. 
Xn^wvy  Carthage.  A  simUar  rendering  is  found  in  Ezek.  xxviii,26\"  Thou  breakest  the  ships  of  Tarshish 
Ezek.  xxvii,  12;  xxxviii,  13,  Kapxt)ooviot,  Carthagin-  ^.^1,  ^j,,  ^ast  wind,"  if  we  suppose  merchant  vessels 
tans,  an  identificjition  urged  by  Davis  {Carthage,  ch.  i).  working  eastwardlv  up  the  Mediterranean  towards  Tvre, 
As  the  Vulg.  translates  it  by  "sea'|  in  the  passage  quot-  encountering  an  east,  or  rather  north-east,  gale,  which 
€d  above,80  the  Sept.  in  Isa.  II,  16  renders  It  5a\a(rff?/c.  is  a  very  violent  and  destructive  wind  to  this  day. 
«  translation  followed  by  Saadias  and  Luther.  The  Jeremiah  (x, 9)  teUs  us  that  "silver  spread  into  plate's" 
Targums  adopt  the  same  translation  m  some  places,  and  ^.^  brought  from  Tarshish ;  and  fn.ra  the  connection 
Jerome  apologizes  for  the  blunder  by  saying  that  "the  ^^e  silver  appears  to  have  been  elaborately  wrought; 


Hebrews  thought  Tharttis  was  their  original  term  for 
sea ;  the  noun  in  common  use  among  them,  uun,  l)eing 
a  Syriac  one."  In  other  places,  as  1  Kings  xxii,  48. 
and  Jer.  x,  9,  the  Targum  gives  the  peculiar  rendering 

of  6<p'^"i)CX,  Africa.  M<»8t  interpreters,  however,  are 
agreed  that  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  passage 
in  Chronicles)  the  allusion  is  to  Tartessus  in  Spain. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  precious  atone 
•called  by  the  same  name. 

In  the  great  genealogical  table  (Gen.  x,  4,  5)  it  is 
placed  among  the  sons  of  Javan ;  "  Elishah  and  Tar- 
shish, Kittim  and  Dodanim.  By  these  were  the  isl- 
ands of  the  (ientiles  divided."  This  refers  the  mind  at 
once  to  the  north-western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 


whence  we  infer  that  at  one  period  there  was  in  Tar- 
shish the  never-failing  connection  found  between  com- 
merce, wealth,  and  art.  An  important  testimony  occurs 
in  Ezek.  xxxviii,  13,  "Sheba  and  l>edan,  and  the  mer- 
chants of  Tarshish,  with  all  the  young  lions  thereof, 
shall  say  unto  thee.  Art  thou  come  to  take  a  spoil?  to 
carry  away  silver  and  gold?  to  take  away  cattle  and 
g<H)ds,  to  take  a  great  spoil?"  when<^  it  is  dear  that 
Tarshish  was  an  opulent  place,  abounding  in  cattle  and 
goods,  in  silver  and  gold.  We  are  not  sure  that  the 
words  "the  young  lions  thereof"  are  intended  to  be 
taken  literally.  They  may  refer  to  the  lion-hearted 
chiefs  of  the  nation :  but  if  they  are  understood  as  im> 
plying  that  lions  were  literally  found  in  Tarshish,  they 
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*^i}]y  concur  with  other  parts  of  Scripture  in  »]iowinj(  Biichirt,  Phalfff,  iii»7,  and  has  proliably  been  the  onli- 
r  ridi  the  name  is  tu  be  taken  in  a  wide  acceptation,  as  nary  view  of  thonc  who  have  |>erceivo<l  a  difficulty  in 
•  i-'notinfCf  betsides  mo<leni  Andalusia,  iho^ie  partt»  of  Af-  the  pasMaf^en  of  the  ChronioleM:  Imii  the  above  recon- 
rica  which  lie  near  and  opposite  to  Spain.  Nor  ia  it  ciliation,  which  waH  first  RUf^g^hted  by  Vitringa,  has 
irnp(»s»ible  that  a  part  of  the  trade  of  Tarshish  lay  in  iM.'en  adopted  by  the  acute^st  Hiblical  critics  of  our  own 
t  siese  and  in  other  animals;  for  we  certainly  know  that  '  lime,  such  as  l)e  Wette,  fntrfMiucfum  to  the  Old  Ttsta- 
.r^>Ionion*s  ships  brought  that  prince  apes  and  peacocks :  mmt  (Parker's  translation,  lioston,  1843),  ti,  207 ;  Winer, 
c  he  lions  may  liave  been  cau^^ht  in  Africa  and  convey-  ]  Jiibli*chfg  R^^alirurtfrbuch,  s,  v.;  Ciesenius,  ThtHmrut 
«-«l  iu  ships  of  Tarshish  to  Tyre.  Sheba  and  L)edan,  Lhitfuve  llf^b.ft  Chahi.%,\,\  and  Kwald,  (itschichte  *iet 
t»'»wever,  are  mentioue<l  here  in  connection  with  Tar-  ]'oUts  hnn-l  (Ist  cd.),  iii,  TG;  and  is  acknowleiiged  by 
-.  hi^h,  and  they  were  certaiidy  Kasteni  countries,  lyinjif  Movers.  Ctfbfrdie  Chroniktln  (1834),  p.  2r>4,  and  Hiiver- 
1>r<»bably  on  the  western  side  of  the  Persian  (iulf  in  nick,  Sptzitflle  Kiidtituny  in  das  AUe  TtMamtnt  (1839), 
^A.rAbia.      But  the  object  of  the  writer  may  have  been  ,  ii,  237. 

C4>  mention  the  countries  placed  at  the  extremities  of  it  ap{>ears,  then,  clear,  fn>m  this  minute  review  of 
c  he  then  known  world — Tarshish  on  the  west,  Sheba  the  s<;riptural  accounts  and  allusions,  that  Tarshish  was 
^.nd  Dedan  on  the  east.  In  Isa.  xxiii,  1-14  we  read,  as  an  old,  celebrated,  opulent,  cultivated,  commercial  city, 
^,  part  of  the  burden  of  Tyre,  that  the  ships  of  Tarshinh  which  carried  c)n  trade  in  the  Mediterranean  and  with 
-■.re  called  on  to  howl  at  her  destruction,  l>ecause  Tyre  the  seaports  (»f  Syria,  especially  Tyre  and  Joppa,  and 
afforded  them  no  longer  a  commercial  port  and  a  ha-  { that  it  most  probalily  lay  on  the  extreme  west  of  that 
-v'en:  words  which  entirely  agree  witli  the  hypothesis    sea.     Was  there,  then,  in  ancient  times  any  city  in 

itiat  makes  Tarshish  a  city  on  the  seaboard  of  Spain,  i  these  parts  which  corres[)onded  with  these  clearly  as- 

cvading  up  the  Mediterranean  to  Tyre.     Nor  are  the    certained  facts?     There  was.     Such  was  Tarttssutt  in 

-s^otda  found  in  ver.  fi  disconiant — **  Pass  ve  over  to 

Tarshish;  howl,  ye  inhabitants  of  the  isles.*'  I^t  us 
now  turn  to  the  book  of  Jonah  (i,  1-3;  iv,  2).  The 
prophet  was  commanded  to  go  and  prophesy  against 


Spain,  said  to  have  Wei\  a  Phienician  colony  (Arriau, 
A  lex.  iii,  80),  a  fact  which  of  itself  would  account  for  its 
intimate  connection  with  I'alestine  and  the  Biblical 
narratives.     As  to  the  exact  sjwt  where  Tartessis  (so 


^'inevehon  the  Tigris.     For  this  he  should,  on  quitting  ,  written  originally)  lay,  authorities  are  not  agreed,  as 
Jenualem,  have  gone  in  an  easterly  direction ;  but  he    the  city  had  ceased  to  exist  when  geography  began  to 
shunned  the  duty  and  fled.     Of  course  he  naturally  ,  receive  attention;  but  it  was  not  far  from  the  Straits 
fl^l  in  a  direction  the  opposite  of  that  in  which  the    of  <iil)raltar,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  (iuadalquivir, 
^foidnl  object  lay;  he  proceeded,  in  fact,  to  Tarshish.    consequently  at  no  great  distance  from  the  famous  (ira- 
Tarshi^b,  then,  must  have  been  to  the  west,  and  not  to    nada  of  later  days.     The  reader,  however,  must  enlarge 
the  ea*t,  of  Jeninalem.     In  order  to  reach  Tarshish,  he  ,  his  notion  beyond  that  of  a  mere  city,  which,  how  great 
^Mit  to  Jop{)a  and  took  ship  for  the  place  of  his  desti-  '  soever,  would  scarcely  corres(K>nd  with  the  ideas  of  mag- 
nation,  thus  still  keeping  in  a  westerly  course  and  show-    nitude,  affiuence,  and  power  that  the  Scriptures  sng- 


in 


that  Tarshish  lay  to  the  west.     In  Tarshish,  in-  ;  gest.     The  name,  which  is  of  Phuiuician  origin,  seems 

■'^wd,  placed  in  the  extreme  north-west,  he  might  well  ,  to  denote  the  district  of  South-western  Spain,  compris- 

*3cpeci  to  be  distant  enough  from  Nineveh.     It  is  also    ing  the  several  colonies  which  Tyre  planted  in  that 

vrortliyof  notice  that,  when  he  arrive<l  at  .Joppa,  on  the    country,  and  so  being  equivalent  to  what  we  might 

<^^t  of  Palestine,  **  he  found  a  ship  going  to  Tarshish ;"  I  designate  Phoenician  Spain.    We  are  not,  however,  con- 

''v'hioh  faa  we  can  well  understand  if  Tarshish  lay  to    vince<i  that  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa  was  not  in- 

<|>^  west,  but  by  no  means  if  it  lay  on  the  Ked  Sea  ;  clude<l,  so  that  the  wonl  w-ould  denote  to  an  inhabitant 

.See  Ophiil  I  of  Palestine  the  extreme  western  parts  of  the  world. 

Thiw  far  all  the  passages  cite<l  agree,  with  more  or    We  seem,  however,  authorized,  by  considerations  be- 

l^sw  endence,  in  tixing  1'arshinh  S4)mewhere  in  or  near    sides  those  which  have  already  been  elicitetl,  in  identi- 

Spain.    But  in  2  Chron.  xx,  3f>  it  is  recorded  that  Je-  '  fying  the  Hebrew  Tarshish  with  tlic  Spanish  Tartessus, 

hushaphat,  king  of  Judah.  joined  himself  with  Ahazi-    whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  the  neighboring 

at>.  king  of  Israel,  **  to  make  shijw  to  go  to  Tarshish,    country  over  which  the  latter  held  dominion  or  i^issess- 

i"'!  they  made  the  ships  in  Kzion-geber,"  that  is,  on  I  ed  immetUate  intluence.     Among  these  considerations 

'I"?  Elanitic  gulf  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Ked  Sea.    ^c  mention :  1.  That  the  two  names  are  similar,  if  they 


l*^'ihtn,these  vessels  built  at  Kzion-geber  were  to  go 


are  not  the  same;  the  (ireek  'VaprqtrnoQ  with  the  Ara- 


"^Ttnhish,  that  place  must  he  on  the  eastern  side  of  <       .  ...  , ,  ,      „;.•.•,-.        r    *      i  •  u 

i».u.:      .  J  ^   t.  .  r  .  niAxc  pronunciation  would  Im?  'C^nP,  a  fact  which 

'aiesiine,  mstead  of  the  westeni;  for  we  cannot  sup-  !         , .     -  .     .^  ,      .  .... 

r-^^thev  circumnavigated  Africa;  not  because  such  a  ,  ^'^"^^^  ""^  »^*f  »^^"»  ^"  «^*»'**^  ^»'«  •l"^***^^'"  »"  *»»«  •*>" 

^''•,T«ge  'was  imiyrssible,  but  because  it  was  long  and  '  ««"ce  of  conflicting  evidence  and  claims.     2.  Spam  was 

'eJicitt  and  n«»t  likely  to  Imj  taken  when  a  nearer  and  |  <^"c  t)f  tl>c  cliief  seats  of  Phoenician  colonization;  and 

>af«  way  to  Tarshish  lay  from  the  |)ort8  of  the  Pales-  :  if  we  unite  therewith  the  north-west  of  Africa,  we  shall 

*'ni»n  ciiast.     Hut  in  the  |iarallel  passage,  found  in  1  |  have  some  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  power  of  Tyre 

^^^  xxii,49,  these  vessels  are  described  as  ''ships  of    in  these  ])arts,  for  Tyre  is  re|)orteil  to  have  founded  not 

T^arthiih"  (merchant  vesftcls),  which  were  intended  to    fewer  than  three  Imndred  cities  on  the  western  coast 

K*>  lo  OpAir^  not  to  Tarshish.     This  removes  the  diffi-    of  Africa,  and  two  hundred  in  South-western  Spain 

^■Ity  at  once,  for  Ophir  was  in  the  Kast,  and  accounts 

^'T  the  fact  that  the  fleet  was  built  on  the  Ked  Si^a, 

«noe  it  was  an  eastern,  not  a  western,  voyage  which 

'M  intended.    The  reference  appears  to  be  to  tlie  same 

****tn  trade  of  which  mention  is  ma<le  in  x,  22,  where 

J*  M  Hiram  and  Solomon  importing  from  tlie  Kast 

|i  ^ips  of  Tarshub,  or  merchantmen,  g<»ld  and  silver, 

'^'"71  apes  and  peacocks.     Wc  have  not  space  to  eii- 

^t  into  the  critical  questions  which  this  contrariety 

''^*ceQ  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  suggest^  UiV 

^t^ideratiun ;  but  we  may  remark  that,  in  a  case  in 

^bich  a  direnity  appears  in  'the  statements  of  these 

i«-o  authorities,  no  comfietently  informed  theologian 

^oW  hesitate  to  give  the  preference  to  the  former.  '  ^ajin.  general  way,  we  use  the  term  West  In<lies;  aiul 

'^  iltematire  of  two  places  by  the  name  of  Tarshish, 

^  ui  Spain  and  the  other  in  India,  was  adopted  by 


(Strabo.  ii,  82).  Here,  then,  was  found  the  chief  oljject 
of  tiie  Phtcnician  sea-irade.  These  countries  were  to 
Tyre  what  Peru  was  to  Spain.  Contining  our  n^marks 
to  S|)ain,  we  learn  from  Ileeren  that  the  Phornician  col- 
onies on  the  F^uro{)eaii  side  of  the  sea  were  situated  in 
the  south  of  the  present  Andalusia.  Here,  with  other 
important  places,  lay  Tartessus,  a  name  which  is  home 
by  a  river,  an  island,  a  town,  and  a  region.  Ileeren 
distinctly  says  that  to  Orientalists  the  word  indicated 
the  farthest  west  generally,  comprising,  of  course,  many 
places.  In  the  commercial  geography  of  the  Phwni- 
cians,  he  adds,  the  word  obviously  meant  the  whole  of 
I  heir  colonial  dcpiMidencies  in  Southern  Spain.     In  thQ 


tims  arose  the  river,  the  town,  the  district  of  Tartessus, 
Mince  the  country'  included  them  all  (Ileeren,  Ideen^  it. 
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44  <tq.).  3.  It  does  moch  to  confirm  our  view  that  all 
the  articles  reported  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  to  have 
been  brought  from  Tarshiah  might  have  come  from 
South-westeni  Spain.  Here  there  were  mines  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  Tartessus  is  expressly  named  as  afford- 
ing the  latter  mineral  (Strabo,  iii,  157 ;  Diod.  Sic  v,  85). 
Tin  was  brought  by  the  Phoenicians  from  Britain  into 
Spain,  and  thence  carried  to  the  Oriental  markets.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus  (v,88),  tin  was  procured  in 
Spain  also,  as  well  as  lead,  according  to  Pliny  {Hist, 
Nat,  iii,  4).  Pliny's  words  are  forcible:  "Nearly  all 
Spain  abounds  in  the  metals — lead,  iron,  copper,  silver, 
goUL"  We  add  one  or  two  corroborations  of  the  above 
identification.  Heeren  {Idteru  ii,  64)  translates  £zek. 
xxvii,  26,  "  The  ships  of  Tarshish,"  etc,  by  "  Spanish 
ships  were  the  chief  object  of  thy  merchandise ;  thou 
(T^-re)  wast  a  full  city,  and  wast  honored  on  the  seas." 
The  Phoenicians  were  as  eager  in  their  quest  of  gold 
and  gold  countries  as  were  the  alchemists  and  the  Eu- 
ropeans of  the  16th  oentur}'.  The  lust  for  gold  tirged 
them  over  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  the  cliffs  of  the 
Ked  Sea  as  far  as  Yemen  and  Ethiopia ;  and  the  same 
passion  carried  them  westwardly  to  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  "Spain,*'  says  Heeren. 
"  was  once  the  richest  land  in  the  world  for  silver ;  gold 
was  found  there  in  great  abundance,  and  the  baser  met- 
als as  welL  The  silver  mountains  were  in  those  parts 
which  the  Phoenicians  comprised  under  the  general 
name  of  Tartessus,  or  Tarshish.  The  immeasurable  af- 
fluence of  precious  metals  which,  on  their  first  arrival, 
they  found  here  so  astounded  them,  and  the  sight 
thereof  so  wrought  on  the  imagination  of  the  people, 
that  fact  called  fable  to  its  aid,  and  the  stor>'  gained 
currencv  that  the  first  Phoenician  colonists  not  onlv  fill- 
ed  their  ships  with  gold,  but  made  thereof  their  various 
implements,  anchors  not  excepted.**     See  Commkkoe. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  proof,  we  may  acquiesce  in 
the  statement  of  Strabo  (iii,  14^)  that  the  river  Itotis 
(now  the  Guadalquivir)  was  formerly  called  Tartessus, 
that  the  city  Tartessus  was  situated  between  the  two 
arms  by  which  the  river  flowed  into  the  sea,  and  that 
the  adjoining  country  was  called  Tartessis.  But  there 
were  two  other  cities  which  some  deem  to  have  been 
Tartessus;  one, Gadir, or Gadira (Cadiz) (Sallust, /ra/Tm. 
lib.  ii ;  Pliny,  //iV.  Nat.  iv,  36;  and  Avienus,  Desci'ipt, 
Orb,  Terr.  p.  014);  and  the  <)ther,  Carteia,  in  the  Bay  of 
GibraltAr  (Strabo,  iii,  151 ;  Ptolemy,  ii,  4 ;  Pliny,  iii,  8 ; 
Mela,  ii,  6).  Of  the  three,  Carteia,  which  has  found  a 
learned  supporter  at  the  present  day  (Ersch  and  Gru- 
ber,  Encydop.  s,  v.),  seems  to  have  the  weakest  claims, 
for,  in  the  earliest  Greek  prose  work  extant,  Tartessus 
is  placed  beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules  (Ilerudotus, 
iv,  152);  and  in  a  still  earlier  fragment  of  Stcsichorus 
(Strain),  iii,  148)  mention  is  made  of  the  nVer  Tartes- 
sus, whereas  there  is  no  stream  near 
Carteia  (  =  E1  Roccadillo)  which  de- 
serves to  be  called  more  than  a  rivu- 
let. Strictly  speaking,  the  same  ob- 
jection would  apply  to  (ladir;  but, 
for  poetical  uses,  the  Guadalquivir, 
which  is  only  twenty  miles  distant, 
would  be  sufficiently  near.  It  was, 
perhaps,  in  reference  to  the  claim  of 
Gadir  that  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  At- 
ticus  (vii,  3).  jocosely  calls  Balbus  a 
native  of  that  town,  "Tartcssium  is- 
tum  tuum.'^  But  Tnrtessius  was  like- 
wise uflcti  by  poets  to  express  the  ex- 
treme west  where  the  sun  set  (Ovid, 
Metam,  xiv,  416;  Silius  Itaiicus,  x, 
358 ;  comp.  id.  iii,  399).  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Class,  Geofj,  s.  v.  "  Tartes- 
sus." See,  in  addition  to  the  works 
cited  by  Bochart  and  Winer,  ut  sup.j 
the  Joum,  of  Sac,  Lit,  Oct.  1851,  p. 
226  sq. 

5.  (A.  V.  "bcrjl.")     A  precious 


stone,  so  called  as' brought  from  Tarshish,  as  Ophir  i» 
also  put  for  the  gold  brought  thence  (Exod.  xxviii,  20 ; 
xxxix,  13;  Ezek.  i,  16;  x,  9;  xxviii,  13;  Cant,  v,  14; 
Dan.  X,  6).  The  Sept.,  followed  by  Joeephus,  makes  it 
the  "  chr^'solite,"  i.e.the  topaz  of  the  modems,  which  is 
still  found  in  Spain :  so  Braun,  De  Vestitu  Satxrd.  ii,  17. 
Others  suppose  it  to  be  "amber;**  but  this  does  not 
agree  with  the  passages  in  Exodus,  which  make  the 
Tarshish  to  have  been  one  of  the  engraved  stones  of 
the  high-priest*s  breast pUtc     See  Beryi^ 

Tar'suB  {Tapaog),  the  chief  town  of  Cilicia,  "  na 
mean  city'*  in  other  respects,  but  illustrious  to  all  time 
as  the  birthplace  and  early  residence  of  the  apostle 
Paul  (Acts  ix,  11 ;  xxi,  89;  xxii,  8).  The  only  other 
passages  in  which  the  name  occurs  are  Acts  ix,  80  and 
xi,  25,  which  give  the  limits  of  that  residence  in  his 
native  town  which  succeeded  the  first  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem after  his  conversion,  and  preceded  his  active  min- 
isterial work  at  Antioch  and  elsewhere  (comp.  xxii,  21 
and  GaL  i,  21).  It  was  during  this  period,  no  doubt,, 
that  he  planted  the  Gospel  there,  and  it  has  never  since 
entirelv  died  out.     There  is  little  doubt  that  Paul  was 

» 

there  also  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  and  third  mis- 
sionary journeys  (xv,  41 ;  xviii,  23).     See  Pauu 

Tarsus  was  situated  in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cydnus,  the  waters  of  which  are  fa- 
mous for  the  dangerous  fever  caught  by  Alexander 
when  bathing,  and  for  the  meeting  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra. The  river  flowed  thn>ugh  it  and  divided  it  into 
two  parts.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  by  Greek  writers 
called  Tapnoi  in  the  plural,  perhaps  not  without  some 
reference  to  a  fancied  resemblance  in  the  form  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  city  to  the  wings  of  a  bird.  This 
part  of  CHlicia  was  intersected  in  Roman  times  by  good 
roads,  especially  one  crossing  the  Taurus  northward  by 
the  ''Cilician  Gates"  to  the  neighborhood  of  Lys^tra 
and  Iconium,  the  other  joining  Tarsus  with  Antioch 
and  passing  eastward  by  the  "Amanian"  and  "Svriau 
Gates." 

Tarsus  was  founded  by  Sardanapnlus,  king  of  Assyria. 
The  Greeks,  however,  claimed  a  share  in  its  coloniza- 
tion ;  and  Strabo  (xiv,  673)  has  prcser^'etl  an  ancient 
legend  of  certain  Argives  having  arrived  there  with 
Triptolemus  in  search  of  lo.  It  appears  first  in  authen- 
tic history  in  Xenophon's  time,  when  it  was  a  city  of 
some  considerable  consequence  {Anab.  i,  2, 23).  It  was 
occupied  by  Cyrus  and  his  troops  for  twenty  days  and 
given  up  to  plunder.  After  Alexander's  conquests  had 
swept  this  way  (Q.  Curt,  iii,  5)  and  the  Seleucid  king- 
dom was  established  at  Antioch,  Tarsus  itsually  belong- 
ed to  that  kingdom,  though  for  a  time  it  was  under  the 
Ptolemies.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Rome  it  took  Cies.nr's 
side,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  him  had  its 
name  changed  to  Jnliopolis  (Ca»ar,  BtU.AUx.  (M ;  Diim 


Map  of  the  Const  of  Tarsus. 


Caw.  iHi,»i).  Augiirtiis  nuile  Tarsus  free  (Appiin, 
fIrU.  f.'fr,  V.  7).  Tli is  seems  Ui  have  implied  (he  privi- 
lege of  being  guvenieU  by  itsuwn  JavtsiiuI  mngiatntes, 
Kiih  ftttiloiii  rrum  tribute:  but  iliJ  licit  onirn  tlie  jhi 
f^-nanm  nor  Ibc  j'lu  cirilalii  i  uiii  it  wis  nut.  there- 


(■'VBi  ihe  ptiTikf^  of  Kiitn 


n  this 


■iilei 


iiship.    T«r>u>. 

nan  colutiy,  wliich 
h™  10  llie  iuii4biuinn  tliis  privilejce;  but  ihis  wu  nut 
"lllwgifwrthetime  ntl'«ul  (Devliug,  rt6«rr<if,  .Surr. 
iii.^lK].).  See  CiTizuxsHir;  Cuix>nt.  Wo  [faui 
"i"^  ihM  ilie  Rnm*n  tribune  »t  Jeruulem  ordered  l*«ul 
'•'  le  murged,  tbough  he  lineir  thai  he  was  ■  uative 
uf  Tuiut,  but  ileHSied  on  leaniiuf;  that  he  was  a  Ro- 
racjiiien  (Acts  ii,  it;  xxi,89;  Jixii,  34,  27).     We 


llK 


I  Hate  of  Tanun,  which  had,  or  may  be  am- 
aiiel  10  have  hid,  an  influence  oil  the  apostle'H  train- 
"•B  iml  chancier.  It  was  renowned  ai  a  place  of 
*^««ion  under  Ihe  early  Human  eniperoni.  Slrabo 
""■[ares  it  in  this  reapect  tn  Aihens  and  Alexandria, 
g»inu,ii  regards  the  z«al  for  leaniinR  shown  by  Ihe 
'"'^iiii,  Ihe  preference  to  TanUB  (xiv,  C7;().  Some 
''■"'Kl^hrd  namei  adorn  iia  annals;  amoiiK  others, 
AHmmiorui,  Ihe  tutor  of  Augustus,  and  SeMor,  the  lu- 
'"'if  Uttcellus,  the  nephew  of  AuRuatus:  Arlemidiinu 
•«|||)iodorm,celellr«led(t^■ra^larian^and  Uionysiilea, 
■"^icwriler.  Tarsiiii.atei.wai  a  place  of  mnch  eom- 
'^'"^uhI  Basil  dCBcribes  it  as  a  piiint  uf  union  fur 
■^"^u^  filieians,  Isaurians,  and  Cipiiadociann  (A>-  '-■"- 
''•Saiuii.  ijiuf.).     OwinK  lo  ils  commetciBl  advan- 


lage^  Tiirsus  contitiuwi  to  flouriiih  under  Ihe  Romaa 
enipcrorH,  until  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlio  Karacens. 
It  was  taken  from  iliem  after  a  nKmunible  niege  by  tlie 
empenir  XiccphoniB,  but  siHin  afterwards  rotured  to 
Ihiin.  In  Ihe  lime  of  AbnlfetU,  that  i^  towanb  the 
end  of  Ihe  IHih  and  bpginning  of  Che  Ulh  century.  Tar* 
•U9  was  Mill  large  and  tumninded  by  a  double  wall,  and 
in  Ihe  occupation  of  Arrnpnian  Christiana  {Tiib.  .SyiuF. 
p.  lai).  U  still  survive^  though  greatly  reduced,  un- 
der the  modem  name  Trnit.  Kinneir,  who  spent  a 
week  in  Taiws,  aUlea  (TrartU,  p.  1211  that  hardly  a 
vestige  of  the  furmer  magnificeuce  of  Tanua  remains; 
nor  due^  perhapa,  the  modem  town  occupy  one  fourth 
part  of  the  area  of  the  ancient  city.  lie'  ubeerveil  a 
few  ancient  ruins,  but  not  a  nnnle  inscription  or  any 
tnonument  of  beauty  or  an.  The  bouses  are  inleneci- 
ed  by  gardens  and  orchards;  tbey  selikim  exceed  one 
■lory  in  height,  arc  flal-RKifvd,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  constructed  of  hewn  stone,  lo  fundah  which 
the  more  ancient  ediflcea  have  been  levelleil  with  Ihe 

Hand  Hula,  mostly  Tiirkx  and  Turcomsni.  The  adj.iiii- 
■ng  villages  are  chiefly  inbabileil  by  Creeks,  who  prefer 
agricidlural  purxuiis  in  a  town  life.  The  sea  is  not  visi- 
ble from  the  town.   The  Cydnos  is  there  about  forly  yards 

See  Heiimann.  IM  Clarit  Tiirttunmh.  (Coll.  I74I4) : 
Allmann,  Krrn-.ilt  Turiw  (Item.  1730;  Zeibirh.  £i>fi- 
ui«T«  .iBfij.  ^'i'*"".  (Vitob.l7rrO);  Maimen.  ii,»7H|.i 
Ibiseiimllller,  Hibl.  Urn;/,  iii.  M;  Ueaufun,  A'oranKiniVt, 
p. -^75;  Irby  and  Maiiglen,  rriirrb,  p.  «)2~auG!  Belley, 
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111  vol.  xxvii  of  the  AcaiUmie  des  Inanript,;  Reniicll, 
Geog.  of  West.  A sitij  ii,  87 ;  Cramer,  Asm  Minor ^  ii, 344 ; 
Leake,  Asia  Minora  p.  214;  liarker,  lAires  and  Petuites, 
p.  31, 173, 187 ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Geog,  8.  v. ;  Lewin. 
St,  Paul,  i,  78  sq.;  Murray's  Handbook  for  Turkey  in 
yl«V/,  p.  370. 

Tar'tak  (Ilcb.  Tanak\  pFI'iri;  Sept,  Oa/a^air: 
Vulg.  Tharthac\  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Avite,  or  Av- 
vite,  colonists  who  were  planted  in  the  cities  of  Sama- 
ria after  the  removal  of  the  tnbes  by  ShalmaneAer  (2 
Kings  xvii,  31).  According  to  Rabbinical  tradition, 
Tartak  is  said  to  have  been  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  an  ass  (Talro.  BabyL  Sanh^lrin,  fol.  63  b).  From 
this  it  has  been  conjectured  that  this  idol  was  the 
Egyptian  Typho;  but,  though  in  the  hieroglyphics  the 
ass  is  the  symbol  of  Typho,  it  was  so  far  from  being  re- 
garded as  an  object  of  worship  that  it  was  consideretl 
absolutely  unclean  (Plutarch,  7*.  et  Os,  c  14).  A  Per- 
sian or  Pehlvi  origin  has  been  suggested  for  Tartak, 
according  to  which  it  signifies  either  *Mntense  darknes-V 
or  "  hero  of  darkness,'*  or  the  underworld,  and  so,  perhaps, 
some  planet  of  ill-luck,  as  Saturn  or  Mars  ((xcsenius, 
Thesaur.  s.  v.;  FUrst,  IJandwb,  s.  v.).  The  Carroanians, 
a  warlike  race  on  the  Persian  (iulf,  worshipped  Mars 
alone  of  all  the  gods,  and  sacrificed  an  ass  in  his  iionor 
(Strabo,  xv,  727).  Perhaps  some  trace  of  this  worship 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  Jewish  tradition. 

Tar'tan  (Heb.  Tartan',  IPi^r) ;  Sept.  kiap^dv  v.  r. 
Tavd^av  or  Tapa^dv;  Vulg.  Tharthan),  wYiich  occurs 
only  in  2  Kings  xviii,  17  and  Isa.  xx,  1,  has  been  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  proper  name  ((xesenius.  Lex,  Heh, 
8.  v.).  Winer  assumes,  on  account  of  the  identity  of 
name,  that  the  same  person  is  intended  in  the  two 
places  {Healuf,  a.  v.).  Recent  discoveries  make  it  prob- 
able that  in  Tartan,  as  in  Rabsaris  and  Rabshakeli,  we 
have  not  a  proper  name  at  all,  but  a  title  or  official  des- 
ignation, like  Pharaoh  among  the  Eg^'ptians,  or  Surena 
among  the  Parthians  (Tacit,  Ann,  vi,42).  The  Assyr- 
ian Tartan  is  a  general,  or  commander-in-chief.  It 
seems  as  if  the  Greek  translator  of  2  Kings  had  an  ink- 
ling of  the  truth,  and  therefore  prefixed  the  article  to 
all  three  names,  which  he  very  rarely  prefixes  to  the 
names  of  persons  where  they  are  first  mentioned.  If 
this  be  the  true  account  of  the  term  Tartan,  we  must 
understand  in  2  Kings  xviii,  17  that  Sennacherib  sent 
"a  general,"  together  with  his  "chief  eunuch"  and 
**  chief  cup-bearer,"  on  an  embassy  to  Hezekiah,  and  in 
Isa.  XX,  1  that  *•  a  general" — probably  a  different  per- 
son— was  employeil  by  Sargon  against  Asbdod,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  city.    See  Tribute. 

Tascodrugites  (TaaKo^povyyirai,  TatTKofpovyt- 
raif  from  raaKo^^  a  wooden  nail  or  stalM,  and  ^povyyoQ^ 
nose,  in  Epiphanius,  Jlarvt,  48,  n.  14),  a  heretical  sect  of 
(xalatia  (^Hieron.  Comm,  in  Ep,  ad  Gal.)  belonging  pr(»b- 
ably  to  the  4th  century,  are  by  some  included  among  the 
Gnostics  of  the  school  of  Mark  [see  Mak<  is  tiik  IIe- 
RESiAKCii],  e.  g.  by  Theodoret,  I/arret.  Fab,  i,  0,  10.  and 
by  others  among  the  Montanists,  e.  g.  by  E[>iphanius, 
ut  sup.  The  term  is  unquestionably  a  nickname,  ap- 
plied to  these  heretics  because  they  were  accustomed 
during  prayer  to  place  a  finger  to  the  nose  or  niomh 
like  a  pole,  at  the  same  time  observing  the  profoimdest 
silence.  See  Augustine,  iJe  Hares,  63;  Philastr.  H<ert». 
76;  and  Epiphanius.  Theoiioret  says  that  they  ridi- 
culed the  sacraments,  rejected  the  creeds,  repudiated  all 
revelation;  and  others  charge  on  them  a  denial  of  the 
incarnation.  Their  assemblies  were  legally  prohibited 
after  the  4th  century,  but  traces  of  them  are  seen  in 
Theodore  Studita  in  the  9th,  They  are  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  the  Pas8alor>'nchite8. — ller- 
zog,  Real'Kncykhp,  s.  v. 

Tasmania,  formerly  Van  Dikmen\s  Land,  is  a 
considerable  island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  lying 
lietween  40^  40'  and  43^40'  south  lat  and  144°  80'  and 
148^^  30'  east  long.,  at  the  south  of,  and  separated  from 


Australia  by  Bass's  Strait.  Its  greatest  length  frunt' 
(!n|>e  Grim  on  the  north-west  to  Cape  Pillar  on  the 
s«)uth-east  is  240  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  fnmi 
east  to  west  200  miles.  Its  area,  including  the  adjacent 
islands,  is  about  26,000  square  miles.  ^Its  capital  is  Ho- 
bart-Town,  with  a  population  of  19,(K)0.  In  1870  the 
total  population  of  'Tasmania  was  99,328. 

I.  History. — Tasmania  was  first  discovered  by  Tas- 
man,  Dec.  1,  1642,  and  named  by  him  Van  Diemen's 
Land  in  honor  of  his  patron,  the  then  governor  of  the 
Dutch  West  Indies.  In  1803  Lieut.  Bowen  was  de- 
sfjatched  from  Sydney  with  a  few  soldiers  and  convicts 
to  form  a  settlement  in  the  south  of  the  island,  which 
was  finally  fixed  upon  the  spot  where  Ilobart-Town  now- 
stands.  From  1817  commenced  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  free  settlers;  and  in  1825  Tasmania  was  de- 
clared independent  of  New  South  Wales.  The  tran;*- 
portation  of  convicts  ceased  in  1853,  and  on  Jan.  4,  ]8o4y. 
on  petition  of  the  I^egislative  Council  to  the  home  gov- 
ernment, the  name  of  the  colony  was  officially  changetl 
to  Tasmania.  Of  the  3000  aborigines  found  in  the 
country  the  number  rapidly  decreased,  until  now  not 
one  remains. 

II.  Climate,  Soil,  etc. — The  climate  of  Tasmania  is 
fine  and  salubrious;  the  mean  temperature  of  the  hot- 
test month  (January)  is  63*^  57',  of  the  coldest  (July) 
45^  82',  and  of  the  whole  year  54=>  92'.  The  agricult- 
ural lands  may  be  divide<i  into  three  classes — alluvial 
deposits,  Tertiarj'  clays,  and  loamy  soils.  In  their  vir- 
gin state  some  of  the  lands  are  mar>'ellously  productive; 
but  in  many  cases,  through  improvident  management, 
the  soil  has  deteriorated. 

III.  Administratitm. — Since  the  passing  of  the  (Vin- 
stitutional  Act  in  1854,  the  governing  authority  has 
been  vested  in  a  Parliament,  consisting  of  the  goverimr, 
as  the  queen's  representative,  and  two  elective  Houses — 
the  Legislative  Council  of  fifteen,  and  the  Assembly  of 
thirty,  meml)ers.  The  qualification  of  voters  is,  for  the 
former,  a  freehold  of  the  annual  value  of  fifty  pounds, 
and,  for  the  latter,  a  freehold  valued  at  one  hundred 
pounds  or  a  ten  pounds  rental. 

IV.  Religion  and  Education, — By  the  Constitutional 
Act,  fifteen  thousand  pounds  is  annually  resen'cil  fnr 
the  sup{x>rt  of  religion,  and  is  at  present  divided  among 
the  various  religious  denominations  according  to  their 
respective  numbers  at  the  census.  They  were,  in  1870 : 
Church  of  England,  53.047 ;  Roman  Catholic,  22.<»C»l ; 
Presbyterians,  9<K54;  Wesleyans,  7187;  Independents, 
3931 ;'  Baptists,  931 ;  Jews,  232.  For  the  support  of  el- 
ementary education  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year  is 
appnipriated  by  Parliament,  the  disbursement  of  w^hich 
is  intrusted  to  a  Central  Board  holding  its  sittings  at 
Il(»bart-Town.  The  teachers  are  appointed  by  the 
board,  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector 
of  the  schools.  There  were,  in  1873, 141  public  schools; 
10,803  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  7047;  105 
male  teachers,  108  female  teachers,  and  32  pupil  teach- 
ers. There  are  four  superior  schools — Ilorton  College, 
High-school,  Hutchins's  School,  and  the  Church  Gram- 
mar-school. 

The  efforts  of  the  Weslevan  missionaries  in  Tasma- 
nia  have  been  directed  mainly  to  the  English  |H>pula- 
tion.  The  mission  was  begun  in  1820  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Horton,  who  was  on  his  way  to  New  South  Wales. 
The  mission  was  approved  by  the  governor  of  the  colo- 
ny, and  another  missionani'  was  soon  sent  out,  who  was 
followed  by  two  more  in  1827,  and  by  a  fif^h  in  1832. 
The  following  is  the  report  of  the  mission  for  1876: 
Chapels  and  other  preaching  places,  95;  missionaries 
and  assistants,  16;  local  preachers,  70;  full  members, 
1286 ;  persons  on  trial,  202 ;  Sunday-schools,  47 ;  teach- 
ers, 401 ;  scholars,  3076;  attendants  on  worship,  9176. 

The  Primitive  Methoilist  mission  reported  in  1878 : 
Principal  stations,  4 ;  ministers,  4 ;  members,  223. 

The  United  Meth(KliNt  Free  Churches  had,  iu  the  same 
year,  3  lay  agents  and  38  members. 

Tasschemacher  (Dutch,  Tesschemnaeker), 
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Petrus,  one  of  the  earliest  ministers  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  in  the  United  States,  was  l>orn  in  Hoi- 
land,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Utrecht.     He 
was  settled  in  the  United  States  first  at  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
in  1676-77,  then  went  to  Dutch  Guiana,  S.  A.,  1677-78, 
and  in  1679-80  we  tind  him  at  New  Amstel,  now  New 
Castle,  DeL      Here  difficulties  arose  which  induced 
him  to  leave  that  people.     He  supplied  the  Church  on 
Staten  Island  occasiinially.  1682-88.     In  1684  he  took 
charge  of  the  Church  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  which  he 
retained  until  his  death.     Meantime,  in  1684,  as  the 
reconU  show,  he  organized  the  Church  at  Hackcnsack, 
X.  J.,  with  thirty-three  communicants.     He  was  never 
their  pastor,  but  seems  to  have  made  them  occasional 
vUita,  to  preach  and  receive  meml>ers  and  dispense  the 
Lord's  supper,  until  1789.     This  service  must  have  cost 
him  then  much  time  and  labor;  but  in  this  apostolic 
methoil  of  joumeyings  and  visitations  many  of  the 
old  churches  were  planted  and  sustained  in  their  prim- 
ifive  worship.    At  Schenectady  Mr.  Tasschemacher  was 
the  first  pastor,  although  the  Church  was  probably  or- 
ganiziHl  before  he  went  to  them.     He  was  the  most 
prominent  victim  of  the  Indian  massacre  and  burning 
of  that  city,  Feb.  8,  1690.     "  The  French,  in  onier  to 
control  the  Indian  trade,  had  planneil  the  capture  of 
Albany  and  New  York  the  year  before.     The  plan  was 
not  wholly  carried  out ;  but  a  party  of  French  and  In- 
dians left  Montreal,  and,  proceeding  by  way  of  I^ke 
Charoplain,  intended  attacking  Albany.    But,  the  Indi- 
an chiefs  not  consenting,  they  turned  off*  towards  Sche- 
nectady.    They  gave  orders  that  Tasschemacher's  life 
should  be  saved  on  account  of  the  information  they 
could  obtain  from  him;  but  his  house  was  not  known, 
and  before  he  could  be  personally  recognised  he  was 
»lam  and  his  house  and  pa|)ers  burned.     His  head  was 
cloven  open  and  his  body  burned  to  the  shoulder- 
blades.**    .Sixty  persons  lost  their  lives  on  that  fatal  Sat- 
uMay  midnight  before  they  could  escape  or  defend 
themselves  from  their  stealthy  and  cruel  foes.     The 
remnant  that  escaped  kept  the  Church  of  Schenectady 
alive.   Without  a  pastor  to  instruct  them,  they  met  for 
worship  amid  the  ruins  of  the  city,  chose  their  elders 
anJ  deacons  frrim  year  to  year,  who  were  ordainctl  by 
the  Rev.  (lodfriedus  Dellius,  of  Albany,  and  his  succes- 
S')r,  Rer.  Peirus  Van  Dressen,  until,  in  1702,  the  little 
^^  thus  kept  alive,  and  having  gained  in  numbers 
and  strength,  called  the  Rev.  Bernard  us  Freeman  and 
'^i^  him  as  their  pastor.     Little  more  is  kn(»wn  of 
^r.  Tanchemacher's  history.    He  died  a  martyr  among 
|>>A  flock,  and  his  ministry'  and  death  illustrate  the  per- 
i^  amid  which  the  Gospel  was  preached  and  church- 
^  were  established  in  their  early  days  upon  the  fron- 
*»«'•    See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Be/,  Church,  p.  486. 
iW.J.R.T.) 

^Mael.  In  mediasval  times  the  sacred  vestments 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  were  adorned  with  tas- 
^^  to  which,  in  the  case  of  dalmatics  and  tunics,  balls 
of  crystal  were  attached.  The  word  also  denotes  a  thin 
pliie  of  gold  or  silver  worn  on  the  back  of  the  cope  and 
episcopal  gloves. 

.  ^ftte,  Nahum,  a  well-known  psalmodist,  was  bom 
in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1652,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
*a»  admitted  to  Dublin  College,  but  does  not  appear  to 
^^^  followed  any  profession.  He  succeeded  Sha<lwc'll 
^  poet* laureate,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  his 
<^th, which  happened  Aug.  12, 1715,  in  the  Mint,  where 
^  resided  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  his  cre<litors.  He 
*M  the  author  of  nine  dramatic  performances  and  a 
^{^  namber  of  poems;  but  is  at  present  better  known 
^  hU  version  of  the  Psalms,  in  which  he  was  joined 
\j  Dr.  Brady.  For  a  complete  list  of  his  works,  see  Al- 
iJhone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. ;  Chal- 
mers, Biog,  Dici,  i.  v.    See  Psalmody. 

Tatian,  a  notable  Christian  writer  of  the  2d  cen- 
^t  was  A  native  of  Assyria,  though  Clemens  Alcxan- 
dnuii  and  later  fathen  term  him  a  Syrian.    He  had 


mastered  the  Gneco-Roman  ctdture  of  his  day,  largely 
through  extended  travels;  and  his  reailing  was  very 
wide,  no  fewer  than  ninety-three  cla<M)ic  authors  bfing 
referred  to  in  his  works.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings- 
as  a  stntlling  rhetorician  he  came  to  Kome,  at  that  time 
the  great  centre  for  all  intellectual  interests  and  tenden- 
cies, and  there  turned  his  attention  to  Christianitv.  To 
justify  this  action  he  wrote  his  Aoyof  TrfMtQ"¥A\r\va{:y 
a  work  in  which  he  confesses  himself  a  convert  ti)  the 
barbarian  philosophy  of  the  di*spisc<l  sect,  and  invites  his 
contemporaries  to  examine  it,  that  they  Uk)  might  <il»- 
serve  the  astonishing  contrasts  it  presents,  with  its  sim- 
plicity' and  its  clearness,  to  the  darkness  of  the  heathen- 
ism of  that  and  ever\'  other  age.  At  Kome  Taiian  was 
associated  with  Justin,  perhaps  as  a  pupil;  but  he  stxm 
became  himself  a  teacher  of  Christianit  v.  His  attitude 
was  ap<ilogctic,  and  necessarily  involved  the  most  mark- 
ed antag(»nism  to  paganism.  Stern  and  even  harsh  \\\ 
his  morality,  he  could  recognise  no  truth  in  heathen 
philosophy,  and  feel  no  sympathy,  even  though  but  of 
a  scientific  or  testhetical  nature,  with  heathen  life  and 
culture.  To  him,  as  to  his  contem|x)rary  Christians^ 
the  belief  in  one  (>od  was  uf  the  highest  moral  signifi- 
cance. The  loss  of  this  faith,  he  taught,  had  exponed 
the  soul  of  man  to  the  rule  of  the  dark  powers  of  mate- 
rial nature,  the  daemons  with  whom  polytheistic  views 
originate.  Its  recovcrj'  delivers  from  ser\'itude  to  the 
wandering  daemons  (the  planets)  upon  which  astrolog- 
ical fate  is  based.  In  opposition  to  the  materialistic 
pantheism  of  the  Stoics,  Tatian  defended  the  supermun- 
dane spirituality  of  the  one  (lod,  the  Creator  and  First 
Cause  of  all  things,  in  whom,  as  the  Great  Source  of  be- 
ing, all  things,  including  matter,  potentially  existe<l  at 
the  first.  At  the  beginning  the  I>ogos  sprang  into  be- 
ing as  the  first-born  work  of  the  Father,  that  he  might 
pro<luce  the  worhl,  himself  creating  the  material.  The 
created  universe  is  everj'where  pervaded  by  the  spirit 
of  material  life,  which  is  inferior  to  the  Divine  Spirit — 
being  in  man  the  soul,  which  is  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  body,  and  in  the  world  the  world-soul  {Trvivna 
vXiKovy  Human  nature  in  its  pure  state  is,  however, 
privileged  t4)  a  substantial  and  intimate  union  {mZvyta) 
with  the  perfect  nature,  the  Spirit  of  (Joil  himself. 
This  throws  a  significant  light  upon  Tatian's  conception 
of  the  Trinity.  He  teaches  that  as  the  Father  is  (in  his 
essence)  Spirit,  so  the  Iy)gos  pn>ceeding  from  the  Father 
is  Spirit;  and  the  latter,  that  he  might  imitate  the  Fa- 
ther, has  made  man  in  the  image  of  immortality,  to  the 
end  that  man  might  have  part  in  God  and  attain  to- 
immortality.  The  Spirit  thus  l)ecame  the  life-compan- 
ion of  the  soul.  In  this  way  God  himself  lives  in  man 
by  his  ministering  Spirit,  by  which  is  to  be  understotMl 
simply  the  hy|>ostatized  efficiency  of  the  Logos.  The 
fall  involve<l  tlie  removal  of  the  Divine  Spirit  from  the 
soul,  and  plunged  the  latter  deeper  into  the  condition 
of  the  merely  hylic,  so  that  but  faint  sparks  of  the  Spirit 
and  dim  longings  after  Gf>d  remain.  It  is  possible, 
however,  for  the  soul  to  turn  away  from  evil  and  towanis 
Go4l  in  the  exercise  of  its  free<iom— how,  Tatian  does 
not  clearly  state.  The  fame  which  Tatian  acquired 
through  his  ap<»logj',  from  which  the  foregoing  sketch 
is  principally  taken,  was  lost  in  consequence  of  his  per- 
version to  Gnosticism.  He  went  to  Svria,  it  would 
seem,  after  the  death  of  .Tustin  (in  H»6?).  He  is  charged 
with  holding  to  the  existence  of  leons  after  the  fashion 
of  Valcntinus  (q.  v.).  and  similar  speculations;  with  an 
ascetical  course  of  life,  carried  even  to  the  extent  of 
using  water  instead  of  wine;  with  rejecting  marriage 
as  a  state  of  practical  fornication;  with  promulgating 
Docetic  ideas  respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  etc. — all 
of  which  must  be  regarded  as  substantially  a  truthful 
indictment.  He  would  seem,  however,  to  l>e  more  near- 
ly related  to  Satuminus  Cq.  v.)  than  to  Valentinus  in  his 
views.     The  time  of  Tatian's  death   is  not  exactly 

«r 

known,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  work  by  Irenwus,  Adc,  Uar.  (c.  175).  His  most 
famous  work  was  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  the  I)tttte»~ 
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saran^  of  which  the  Jacobite  bishop  Bar-Salibi  (12th 
•century)  reports  that  Ephraem  Syrus  (q.  v.)  wrote  a 
<»iDmentary  on  it,  and  Theodoret  the  geneal<^cal  ta- 
bles and  all  the  passages  by  which  the  Lord's  descent 
from  David  is  made  apparent.  The  Oratio  ad  Grac, 
was  first  published  at  Tigur.  1540,  foL,  and  aflerwards 
often.  See  Daniel,  TatianuSf  der  Apohget,  (Halle,  1837); 
Miihler,  Patroloffie;  Ritter,  Gegch.  d,  christL  PkUosopkie, 
vol.  i ;  Domer,  Penon  Christie  i,  438 ;  Moller,  Kosmologit 
d.  griech,  Kirchty  p.  168  sq. ;  Stockl,  Gtsch,  d.  Pkilos.  U 
<L  patrist,  Zeif,  p.  148  sq. ;  Huber,  Philos,  d,  Kirchenvdter, 
p.  20  sq. ;  Duneker,  Apologet,  Seaind,  Sofc.  de  Ksientiid. 
Natura  Hum,  Partibm  Placita  (Gbtt.  1850),  pt.  ii ;  and 
Herzog,  ReuUKncyklop,  s.  v.  For  monographs,  see  Vol- 
•beding,  Index  Programmatumf  p.  104. 

Tatiani  Evangelium.  Epiphanius  (ffares,  xlvi, 
1 ;  xlvii,  4)  mentions  a  Gospel  of  Tatian  as  being  used  by 
the  Encratites,  and  even  among  the  Catholic  Christians 
■of  Syria.  Being  compiled  from  the  four  gospels,  it  is 
also  called  svayyfX,  ^id  rinffuptov  (Theodoret.  Naret, 
FabuL  i,  20;  Coll,  Ambros,  Proctm.  in  Luc;  Euscb.  Hist. 
Eccl.  iv,  20).  Epiphanius  erroneously  identified'it  with 
the  Evangelium  sec.  Ihbrtro*  (see  Fabric  i,  377).  See 
Semisch,  Tatiani  IHategsaron^  Antiquisttimum  N,  T, 
Erangeliorum  in  unum  IHgestorum  Specimen  (Breslau, 
1856).  Tatian  is  otherwise  also  censured  as  being  a 
-dangerous  compilator  and  falsilier  of  Holy  Writ  (Fabric, 
ii,  538).  The  still  extant  gospel  harmony  (reprinted  in 
Orthoiioxographis  and  BUA,  Patrum,  s.  v.  Tatian),  as- 
cribed to  Tatian  by  Victor  Capuanus  in  Pratfat,  ad  Ano^ 
ftymi  ilarmoniam  Evangelicam^  does  not  belong  to  him. 
See  Fabricius,  Codex  Apocryphus  N,  T,  i,  378;  ii,  510. 
<B.  P.) 

Tatianists,  followers  of  Tatian  (q.  v.).  See  also 
Encratites. 

Tat'nal  (Heb.  Tatnag%  ^Snri;  Pers.,  perhaps  ^J/^  ; 
Sept.  iiav^avai  v.  r.  Oai'avaU  ^^a^^avatj  etc ;  Vulg, 
Thathanai)j  a  Persian  governor  (nHD,  {,e,  pasha)  who 
succeeded  Rehum  in  the  rule  of  Samaria,  and  probably 
of  other  provinces  north  of  Judtea,  in  the  time  of  Da- 
rius Hystaspis  and  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  v,  3, 6;  vi,  6, 13), 
B.C.  520.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  more  just  person, 
and  more  friendly  to  the  Jews,  than  his  predecessor. 
An  adverse  report  of  their  proceedings  at  Jerusalem 
reached  him;  but  he  resolved  to  suspend  his  judgment 
till  he  had  examined  into  the  matter  on  the  spot.  He 
accordingly  repaired  thither,  accompanied  by  another 
great  officer,  named  Shethar-boznai  (q.  v.),  and  their 
colleagues,  and,  finding  that  the  Jews  alleged  the  au- 
thority of  a  royal  decree  for  their  proceedings,  he  sent 
to  the  supreme  government  a  temperate  and  fair  report, 
founded  on  the  information  he  had  obtained,  suggesting 
that  the  statement  made  bv  the  Jews  as  to  the  decree 

• 

of  Cvrus  and  other  matter*  should  be  verified  bv  refer- 
ence  to  the  archives  at  Babylon.  Then,  without  one 
word  to  infiuence  the  decision  or  to  prejudice  the  claim 
advanced,  Tatnai  concludes  with  intimating  that  he 
awaits  the  roval  orders.  This  official  letter  of  the  Per- 
sian  governor  is  quite  a  mrniel  of  exactness,  moderation, 
and  truth,  and  gives  a  very  favorable  idea  of  the  ad- 
ministrative part  of  the  Persian  government.  The  re- 
script being  favorable  to  the  claim  of  the  Jews,  whose 
statement  had  been  verified  by  the  discovery  of  the 
original  decree  of  Cyrus,  Tatnai  and  his  colleagues  ap- 
plied themselves  with  vigor  to  the  execution  of  the 
roval  commands.    See  Ezra. 

Tattam,  Henry,  a  learned  English  divine,  was  bom 
in  Ireland,  Dec  28,  1788 ;  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  at  the  universities  of  Gottingen 
and  I^yden,  where  he  received  his  doctorate  in  laws, 
theology,  and  philosophy.  He  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  was  rector  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Bed- 
ford, 1818-45 ;  and  for  a  portion  of  that  time  was  rector 
also  of  Great  Woolstone,  Bucks.  In  1845  he  became 
archdeacon  of  Bedford,  and  in  1849  rector  of  Stamford 


(  Rivers,  Essex.  He  was  afterwards  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  the  queen.  He  died  at  Stamford  Rivera,  Jan.  8, 1868. 
Travelling  in  the  East,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  in- 
timate knowleilge  of  Oriental  languages,  and  became 
the  chief  modern  authority  concerning  the  Coptic  He 
discovered  at  the  Convent  of  Nitria,  in  the  N.W.  desert 
of  Egypt,  a  splendid  collection  of  ancient  Syriac  MSS., 
which  he  secured  for  the  British  Bluseum.  He  is  the 
author  of  Helps  to  Devotion  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1862,  12mo) : 
— Compendious  Grammar  of  the  Egyptian  Language 
(1828, 8vo):— /-,«PUY>»  ACgyptiaco^Latinum  ex  Veteribus 
Linguoi  JEgyptiacn  Monumentis^  etc  (Oxon.  1835, 8vo) : 
— Duodecim  Prophetarum  Minorum  Libros^  in  Lingua 
jfCgyptiacay  vulgo  Coptica  sen  Memphiticay  etc.  (Latine 
edidit ;  Lat.  et  Copt.  1836, 8vo)  -.^Defence  of  the  Church 
of  England  against  the  A  ttacks  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
(Lond.  1843, 12mo)  i—The  AncietU  Coptic  Version  of  the 
Book  ofJ<^  the  Just  (transl.  into  English  and  edited, 
1847,  8vo) : — Apostolical  Constitutions  in  Coptic  (EngL 
transl.  1849,  8vo) : — Propheta  Majores  in  Dialecto  Lirt' 
gu€B  A'Jggptiaca  (Oxon.  1852,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Tan  Cross  is  a  cross  formed  like  the  Greek  letter 
T  (Tau),  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  forms.  See  Staff, 
Pastorau 

Tauler  (original  form  Tauii7eler),  Johannes,  the 
famous  Dominican  preacher  and  mystic,  was  bom  at 
Strasburg  in  A.D.  1290 — though  authorities  differ  with 
respect  to  both  time  and  pkcc  He  was  of  honorable 
family  and  early  devoted  to  the  priestly  office.  In 
(about)  1308  he  became  a  monk  and  went  to  Paris,  to 
the  College  of  St.  James,  to  study  theology.  He  found 
greater  pleasure  in  the  study  of  the  writings  of  the 
Areopagite  St.  Bernard,  and  the  two  Victors,  and  espe- 
cially of  Augustine,  than  in  the  popular  philosophy ; 
his  attention  was  also  given  to  the  Neo-Platonists,  and, 
among  schoolmen,  to  Aquinas  with  respect  to  ethics. 
On  his  return  to  Strasburg,  Tauler  came  under  the 
influence  of  Master  Eckart,  and  also  of  a  more  simple 
and  practical  company  of  mystical  thinkers  among  the 
monks,  including  Nicholas  of  Strasburg  and  others.  He 
became  a  preacher,  and  associated  himself  with  the 
Friends  of  God — a  society  formed  to  teach  and  comfort 
the  people  upon  whom  rested  the  ban  of  the  Church 
imposed  by  pope  John  XXII ;  and  in  this  society  he 
labored  all  his  life.  His  sermons  were  clear  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  popular  needs,  but  not,  it  would  seem,  at  this 
time  pervaded  by  the  power  of  a  personal  union  of  the 
preacher  with  Christ.  In  1340  occurred  an  event  of 
decisive  importance  to  Tauler.  He  was  then  visit«d  by 
Nicholas  of  Basle  (q.  v.),  and  by  him  led  to  realize  his 
need  of  a  personal  conversion  to  God.  During  two 
years,  in  which  he  refrained  from  preaching  and  became 
an  object  of  ridicule  to  his  fellow-monks,  who  were  una- 
ble to  understand  the  reason  for  such  struggles  as  he 
was  passing  through,  did  he  wrestle  with  his  sense  of 
sin  and  his  need  of  pardon.  Finding  peace  at  length, 
he  passed  through  further  discipline  by  reason  of  a  dis- 
graceful failure  in  an  attempt  to  preach ;  but  from  that 
time  he  preache<l  persistently,  and  with  a  power  not 
previously  possessed.  Wicked  clergymen  were  unable 
to  endure  the  faithful  rebukes  with  which  he  visited  their 
sins,  and  they  prohibited  him  from  preaching;  but  the 
magistracy  prevented  the  enforcement  of  their  order. 
Under  the  preaching  of  the  first  sermon  after  his  con- 
version a  number  of  persons  fell  down  as  dead,  and  he 
was  besought  to  discontinue  the  sermon.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  who  refused  to  cease  from  prejiching  to  the 
people  in  obedience  to  the  papal  interdict,  and  braved 
the  anger  of  his  immediate  superiors  in  the  execution 
of  that  duty.  In  1348  the  "  black  death"  swept  over 
Strasburg,  carrying  off  sixteen  thousand  victims,  and 
adding  to  the  horrors  of  the  situation.  Only  Tauler 
and  two  other  monks  had  pity  upon  the  people,  and 
they  appealed  in  writings  (whose  circulation  was  at 
once  prohibited)  to  the  other  deigj  to  do  what  they 
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could  thmt  the  **  poor  ignorant  populace  Hhuuld  not  thus  I  may  appropriately  retain  for  him  the  title,  early  be* 

die  nnder  the  ban.*'     Charles  IV  soon  afterwanls  came  '  atowed,  of  Doctor  lUumvuitus, 

Co  Straabufg  and  cauaed  the  three  monks  to  be  brought  See  the  preface  to  Tauler*s  works;  Bohringer,  I}ie 

before  him,  and,  after  inquiring  into  their  principles,  Kircke  Chri*ti  u,  ihre  Zeugen ;  Schmidt,  Joh,  TnuUr  von 

dismissed  them  with  the  admonition  not  to  <* offend  Straaburg;  J^otick,  Chrutlu^he  Mtfttik  {iS53) ;  Bibliotfu 

against  the  Church  and  its  interdict  again."   Tauter  re-  Sacra^  xv,  253  sq. ;  Mtth,  Quar,  Rer,  1869,  I,  art.  iii ; 

tired  to  Cologne,  and  became  preacher  in  the  nunnery  and  Herzog,  Real'ICnq^Uop,  s.  v.     See  Nicholas  or 

of  St.  Gertrude,  but  after  a  few  years  returned  to  Stras-  Baslk. 

bufg,  where  he  had  a  last  interview  with  Nicholas  of  Tausan  (or  Tagesen),  Joiian,  a  Danish  Reformer, 

Basle.     He  committed  to  the  care  of  that  fnend  the  ^^  y^^n  at  Birkiude,  island  of  Funen,  1494;  and  was 

writings  he  wished  to  have  given  to  the  world,  and  died  educated  at  Aarhuus  antl  Odense.     Becoming  a  monk, 

Jane  16, 1361.     He  was  buried  in  his  convent,  and  the  Yie  entered  the  convent  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 

atone  which  covere<i  hU  grave  is  preserved  in  the  "  New  g^gn,  ^^  Antworskow,  where  he  became  actiuainted  with 

Church*'  of  Straaburg.  the  writings  of  Luther.     He  visite*!  Wittenberg,  and 

Taoler's  works  consist  of  sermons,  homilies,  and  an  formetl  the  acquaintance  of  3Ielancthon.     Returning  to 

Imitation  of  the  Life  o/Christ  in  its  Poverty,    The  ser-  ^is  native  country-,  he  delivered  lectures  on  theology  in 

mons  are  extant  in  manuscript  in  several  libraries,  the  ^^^^  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  1524  avowed  him- 

-oldeat  MS.  being  a  parchment  at  Straaburg.    In  printed  self  a  disciple  of  Luther.    After  being  ex|*elled  from  one 

form  the  first  ed.  appeared  at  Leipsic,  1498,  in  4to,  and  convent  and  impriaoneii  in  another,  he  wa^  in  1526,ap- 

-otbeta  at  Augsburg (1508,  fol.)  and  Basle  (1521  and  1522,  pointed  chaplain  to  Frederick  I,  king  of  Denmark;  and 

foL).  the  Utter  being  auperior  to  the  former.     Of  rood-  ^^  1529  was  apiwinted  to  the  Church  of  St.  NichoUa  at 

-emized  editiona  that  of  Frankfort  (1826,  3  pta.  8vo)  U  Copenhagen,  where  he  remained  till  1637.    He  was  then 

hest.    The  Imitation  o/Christ  also  exUts  in  different  appointe<l  professor  at  ItoeskiUie,  and  in  1542  was  made 

MSS.  and  ediUons,  the  best  ed.  being  that  of  Schlosser  bj^hop  of  Ripen,  and  died  in  1561.     He  published  sev- 

<Fnnkf.  1833, 8vo).     A  number  of  other  wntmgs  are  g,^  theological  treatises,  some  Danish  hvmns,  and  a 

attributed  to  Tauler.  but  without  authority.  D^ni^h  transUtion  of  the  Psalms.     See  Hook,  Ecdet. 

The  teachings  of  Tauler  are  not  presented  in  his  Biog,  s,y,;  Jocher,  (rWcAr/en-Lw-.  iv,  1030. 
woiks  in  systematic  form.     His  aim  was  practical,  and 

the  edifying  element  predominates  over  the  specuUtive  **^-     ^^^  Alphabet. 

in  bis  theok>gy.    As  with  Eckart,  the  speculative  ideas  Tavern.     Sec  Turee  Taverns. 

may  be  traced  back  to  the  concept  BHng— the  absolute,  Taverner,  Richard,  a  learned  and  pious  layman, 

•unple,  uncreated  entity,  which  involves  neither  dis-  y^^  [^^rn  at  Brisley,  England,  in  1505.     He  is  said  to 

tinctioM  nor  reUtions,  and  which  no  name  is  adetjuate  have  studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and 

to  express.     It  is  the  hidden  Deity,  whose  nature  re-  afterwarda  at  Oxford,  and  then  law  in  the  Inner  Tcm- 

quires,  however,  reveUtion  and  operation.     Revelation  pjg.     Having  been  apjjointed  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 

tt  the  pioceaa  of  the  Trinity;  operation,  with  the  Deity.  ^\gnet  in  1537,  he  held  that  office  until  the  reign  of 

«  begetting.     Hence  the  Deity  in  operation  liecomca  (j^een  Mary.    He  was  a  friend  of  the  Iteformation,  and, 

Father,  ta  be  knowa  himself,  and  in  that  act  of  knowl-  i„  „rder  ti)  promote  it,  undertook  a  new  transUition  or 

ejge  expreaaet  himaelf,  the  word  which  he  apcaks  being  edition  of  the  English  Bible  (Ixjnd.  1539,  foL).     It  was 

the  Son.    Between  them  exiat  reciprocal  approval  and  detlicatetl  to  the  king  and  allowed  to  be  read  in  the 

jOTe,tiKl  thia  love  ia  the  Holy  Spirit,  proceeding  from  churches;  but  in  1545  the  Romish  bishops  committed 

both  the  Father  and  the  Son.    This  conception  of  the  ^in,  j^  ^he  Tower.     He  was,  however,  soon  released, 

Tnniiy  evidently  involves  a  distinction  of  reUtions  restored  to  the  king's  favor,  and  elected  a  member  of 

niher  than  of  hypottates  in  the  Godhead.     The  Son  is  Parliament  in  1545.     Taverner's  wUaon  of  the  Bible  ia 

«l«niL    With  reference  to  the  creation,  Tauler  comes  ^  correction  of  what  is  called  Matthcwe'a  Bible,  many 

W  near  to  the  teachings  of  pantheUm  at  times,  but  „f  yf^^^^  marginal  notea  are  adopted,  many  omitted, 

wwtbeleas  preserves  the  diatinction  between  the  Cre-  ^nd  others  inserted  by  the  e<litor.     On  the  accession  of 

•tor  and  the  creature,  and  was  consUntly  oppose<l  to  i^j,,^,  Edward,  Taverner,  although  a  Uyraan,  received  a 

^  tetchingt  of  the  Beghards  and  Brethren  of  the  Free  ^,^^^1  license  in  1552  to  preach  throughout  the  king'a 

npmu  The  human  soul  came  forth  from  f  iod.  an<i  con-  ,i<»rainions,  from  which  he  was  obligwl  to  desist  upon  the 

**jw  a  divine  tpark,  in  which  the  Trinity  is  reflected,  accession  of  queen  Mar\'.     He  resumed  his  preaching 

«w  which  strives  to  return  to  God,  while  the  sensual  ^i,e„  Klizabeth  came  to* the  throne,  and,  Ijesi.ies  receiv- 

Ptrt  of  man  yearns  for  the  creature  world.    Sin  consiHts  j^^  oii,er  commissions,  was  made  high  sheriff  of  Oxford 

waving  way  to  the  Utter  impuUe.     It  cannot  wholly  o,unty  in  1569.     He  died  Julv  14,  1575.     Besides  hU 

«pnve  the  soul,  which  is  at  bottom  noble  and  in  bar-  unue,  we  have  the  following  list  of  his  publications:  The 

■«y  with  the  good,  of  ite  yearning  for  reunion  with  ^y„,„  „,„/  p^j^  ,,y  cL  Pmlms  of  David,  etc.  (Lond.  1539, 

J^;  hot  man  poaeeaaea  in  himaelf  no  power  to  return  8va):— n^'  Kimtles  and  Gospeh,  with  a  Brief  Postiff, 

»<iod.    Rightcouaneaacan  be  recovered  only  through  etc  (ibid.  1540,  2  pts.  4U)):-FniU  of  Faith,  etc.  (ibid. 

"Wb  in  the  merite  of  Chriat.     MetUution  on  the  work  i5«.>,  12mo)  :—The  Garden  of  Wiidttriw, etc.  (ibid.  1539,2 

ttd  UBitation  of  the  life,  especially  the  aufferinga,  of  bks.)  :—/VorM  aliquot  SmtefUiarum  ex  Variis  Scripto- 

Vflrw form  the  way  by  which  to  return  to  God.    This  ^^^^  (translated  fn)m  EraMraus) .—CatonU  l>i»ticha  Mo- 

I'wtaiioo  sboukl  be  outward,  but  also  inwanl,  transform-  ralia  (ibid.  1553,Kvo;  1555,4to):— /»  Mimum  Pubtianum 

^  the  entire  man.     By  this  way  the  aoul  rises  supe-  /^^,  /  (ii,i,L  15<J2)  i-Caterhiinius  Fidei:— Proverbs,  or 

"Wto  lU  creature  control;  God  enters  in  with  aU  his  AdageHMd.  15 15, etc.).  Sec'Sl&MQTs,niMtoryofCorjmt 

*w«R,and  auppliea  the  place  of  grace  with  hia  im-  chri»ti  ColU^fe ;  \V&nl<;resham  ProfesAorg;  Newi-ombe^ 

J»uttte  operation.    Aa  the  aoul  becomes,  in  thia  way,  jCngiijfh  liibluai  Tran«Uitions;  Chalmers,  Hioy.  Diet.  s.  v. 

. ««  fiom  gnwe,"  ao  it  aUo  becomea  " free  fn.m  virtue,"  gee  Ai:tiiokizki»  Vkiwion. 

^^•tt  no  kmger  practices  an  iaoUtcd  virtue,  but,  with  a  .-,  _..      .u    »  i    i               -.^  r  -  «.  .u«  ^  *i.^-  ^e 

U«,»-.  -i*        j«  4    1        u            •*   *i    1  .          I  •  Tavthe,  the  Babvloniau  name  for '•  the  mother  of 

ii^g  tranafonned  into  love,  be  permita  (»od  to  work  in  .         ,   „  I       i .. .  *  i    .i       ^    ^    t-u     .*,.  ^-  til^ 

ktm  .11    --^           *v        Ja e  *u  *  I           XT    -Ji  the  gods,    thought  to  be  the  same  as  fihamtu  or  TtAo- 

"*■  all  virtoea  aa  the  outflow  of  that  love.    No  idle  ^  «  /        » 

(MKcnpbUon  or  puaive  aaceticiam  flnda  the  appn>val  '^"^    "^®  ^^ 

^'Tanler,  bat  a  life  of  active  Uve  and  pity,  of  patience  Tawals,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  waa  a  god  of  the 

•d  Beekneaa—a  life  in  the  imiution  of  Christ.     Tau-  ^^^*^  bestower  of  blessings,  worshipped  by  the  PoUnd- 

^  did  not  oootradict  the  doctrines  of  hia  Church,  but  c^"* 

^  vai  animated  by  an  exalted  reformatory  apirit ;  hia  Taii7biitte,  a  talbot  (i.  e.  a  hunting  dog),  frequcnt- 

*7MicMB  diapUyed  a  (kee,  practical,  evangelical  ten-  ly  used  in  mcdiieval  heraldic  devices.     In  an  inventory 

'■■ey which  feuMgiTen  it  hiatorical  importance ;  and  we  of  church  gooda  at  Easington.  Oxford,  ia  the  follow* 

X.— P 
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ing :  "  Item,  a  vestment  powdered  with  stars  and  taw- 
buttes." 

Ta^trdry,  a  name  given  to  the  necklace  worn  of  old 
by  English  peasant  girls,  in  memory  and  honor  of  St. 
Ethelreda,  or  Awdry,  patroness  of  the  diocese  of  Ely, 
who,  after  she  had  become  religious,  mourned  for  the 
vanity  in  which  she  had  indulged  by  wearing  gold 
necklaces. 


Hebrew  (some  form  of  T\^^i  to  arrange). 
Taxes  of  some  kind  must  have  been  coeval  with  the 
origin  of  civilized  society.  The  idea  of  the  one  is  in- 
volved in  that  of  the  other,  since  society,  as  every  or- 
ganization, implies  expense,  which  must  be  raised  by 
the  abstraction  of  property  from  the  individuals  of  which 
it  consists,  either  by  occasional  or  periodical,  by  self-im- 
posed or  compulsory,  exactions.  In  the  hist4)ry  of  Is- 
rael, as  of  other  nations,  the  student  who  desires  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people  must 
take  into  account  the  taxes  which  they  had  to  pay.  Ac- 
cording as  these  are  light  or  heavy  may  vary  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  a  nation.  To  them,  though 
lying  in  the  background  of  history,  may  oflen  be  traced, 
as  to  the  true  motive  power,  many  political  revolutions. 
We  find  a  provision  of  income  made  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  Mosaic  polity.  Taxes,  like  all  other 
things  in  that  polity,  had  a  religious  origin  and  import 
While  the  people  were  in  the  migratory  stage  during 
their  marches  through  the  desert,  only  such  incidental 
taxes  were  levied,  or  rather  such  voluntary  contribu- 
tions were  received,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  time  de- 
manded. It  was  not  till  their  establishment  in  Canaan 
that  taxation  assumed  a  regular  and  organized  form. 
We  propose,  therefore,  in  the  following  article  (which 
treats  only  of  public  and  staled  imposts)  to  consider 
the  subject  chronologically  from  that  poinL     See  Ab- 

8RS8MKNT. 

I.  Utuier  the  judges,  according  to  the  theocratic  gov- 
ernment contemplated  by  the  law,  the  only  payments 
obligatory  upon  the  people  as  i>f  permanent  obligation 
were  the  tithes  (q.  v.),  the  first-fruit«  (q.  v.),  the  redemp- 
tion-money of  the  tirsi-lmrn  (q.  v.),  and  other  oflTerings 
as  belonging  to  sijecinl  occasions.  See  Pkikst.  The 
payment  by  each  Israelite  of  the  half-shekel  as  "atone- 
ment-money" for  tho  service  of  the  tabernacle,  on  taking 
the  census  of  the  people  (Exod.  xxx,  IH),  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  the  character  of  a  recurring  tax,  but 
to  have  been  supplementary  to  the  free-will  offerings  of 
Exod.  XXV,  1-7,  levied  for  the  one  purpose  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  sacred  tent.  In  later  times,  in<leed,  af- 
ter the  return  from  Babylon,  there  was  an  annual  pay- 
ment for  maintaining  the  fabric  and  services  of  the  '1  em- 
ple ;  but  the  fact  that  this  begins  by  the  voluntary  com- 
pact to  pay  one  third  of  a  shekel  (Xeh.  x,  32)  shows 
that  till  then  there  was  no  such  payment  recognised  as 
necessary.  A  little  later  the  third  became  a  half,  and 
un<ler  the  name  of  the  didrachnui  (Matt,  xvii,  21)  was 
paid  by  every  Jew,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he 
might  be  living  (Josephus,  A  uf.  xviii,  9, 1 ).  Frr>m  the 
Talinudical  tract  tShekdlim  (Mi.shna,  ii,  4),  the  time  of 
payment  appears  to  have  been  Ix'tween  the  ITith  and 
the  25th  of  the  month  Adar,  that  is,  in  March.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  this  didrachm  was  order- 
ed by  Vespasian  to  bo  paid  into  the  Capitol,  "aV  says 
Josephus,  **  they  used  to  pay  the  same  t«  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem"  {Warj  vii,  tJ,  G).  During  the  prosperity  of 
Palestine,  large  sums  were  thus  c<»lleoted  in  Babylon 
and  other  Eastern  cities,  and  were  sent  to  Jerusalem  un- 
der a  special  escort  (Josephus,  A  nt,  loc  cit. ;  Cicero,  Pro 
FUicc,  c.  28).  We  have  no  trace  of  any  further  taxa- 
tion than  this  during  the  period  of  the  judges.  It  was 
not  in  itself  heavy :  it  was  lightened  by  the  feeling  that 
it  was  paid  as  a  religious  act.  In  return  for  it  the  peo- 
ple secured  the  celebration  of  their  worship,  and  the 
presence  among  them  of  a  l)ody  of  men  acting  more  or 
less  efficiently  as  priests,  judges,  teachers,  perhaps  also 
as  physicians.     We  cannot  wonder  that  the  people 


should  afterwanls  look  back  to  the  good  old  days  wheo 
they  had  been  so  lightly  burdened. 

II.  Under  the  vumavchy^  its  centralized  government 
and  greater  magnificence  involved,  of  course,  a  larger 
expenditure,  and  therefore  a  heavier  taxation.  This 
may  have  come,  during  the  long  history  of  the  king- 
dom, in  many  diflferent  forms,  according  to  the  financial 
necessities  of  the  times.  The  chief  burdens  appear  u> 
have  been  (1)  a  tithe  of  the  produce  l>oth  of  the  soil 
and  of  live-stock,  making,  together  with  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal tithe,  twenty  \\&c  cent,  on  incomes  of  this  nature  (1 
Sam.  viii,  15,  17);  (2)  forced  military  service  for  a 
month  ever>'  year  (ver.  12;  1  Kings  ix,  22;  1  Chron. 
xxvii,  1);  (8)  gifts  to  the  king,  theoretically  free,  like 
the  old  benevolences  of  K{iglish  taxation,  but  expected 
as  a  thing  of  course  at  the  commencement  of  a  reign  (1 
Sara.  X,  27)  or  in  time  of  war  (comp.  the  gifts  of  Jesse,, 
xvi,  20;  xvii,  18).  In  the  case  of  subject  princes  the 
gifts,  still  made  in  kind — armor,  horses,  gold,  silver,  etc 
— appear  to  have  been  regularly  assessed  (1  Kings  x, 
25 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  24).  Whether  this  was  ever  the  case 
with  the  presents  from  Israelite  subjects  must  remain 
uncertain.  Besides  the  foregoing,  there  were  (4)  im- 
port duties,  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  spice  districts 
of  Arabia  (1  Kings  x,  15) ;  (5)  the  monopoly  of  certain 
branches  of  commerce,  as,  for  example,  that  of  gold  (ix^ 
28;  xxii,  48),  tine  linen  or  byssus  from  Egypt  (x,  28)^ 
and  hprses  (ver.  29) ;  (G)  the  appropriation  to  the  king*» 
use  of  the  early  crop  of  hay  (Amos  vii,  1).  This  may^ 
however,  have  been  peculiar  to  the  northern  kingdom., 
or  occasioned  by  a  special  emergency  (Ewald,  Proph^ 
ad  loc). 

It  Lh  obvious  that  burdens  such  as  these,  coming  upon 
a  people  previously  unaccustomed  to  them,  must  have 
been  almost  intolerable.  Even  under  Saul  exemption 
from  taxes  is  looked  on  as  a  sufficient  reward  for  great 
military'  services  (1  Sam  xvii,  25).  Under  the  outward 
splendor  and  prosperity  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  there 
lay  the  deep  discontent  of  an  overtaxed  pe<»ple,  and  it 
contribute!!  largely  to  tWe  revolution  that  followed.  The 
people  complain,  not  o(  Solomon's  idolatry,  but  of  their 
taxes  (1  Kings  xii,  4).  Of  all  the  king's  officers  he 
whom  they  hate  most  is  Adoram,  or  Adoniram  (<).  v.)^ 
who  was  "over  the  tribute"  (ver.  18),  At  timet*,  loo, 
in  the  history  of  both  the  kingdoms,  there  were  special 
burdens.     A  tribute  of  fiftv  shekels  a  head  had  to  be 

• 

paid  by  Menaheni  to  the  Assyrian  king  (2  Kings  xv, 
20),  and  under  his  successor,  Hoshea,  this  assumeti  the 
form  of  an  annual  tribute  (xvii,  4 ;  amount  not  stated). 
After  the  defeat  of  Josiah  by  Pharaoh-Necho,  in  like 
manner,  a  heavy  income-tax  had  to  he  imposed  on  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  to  pay  the  tribute  demanded  by 
Egypt  (  xxiii,  35 ),  and  the  change  of  masters  conse- 
quent on  the  battle  of  Carchemish  brought  in  tliis  re- 
spect no  improvement  (Josephus,  A  nt,  x,  9, 1-3). 

III.  Ufidinr  the  Persian  empire^  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
Jews  were,  in  their  broad  outlines,  the  same  in  kind  aa 
those  of  other  subject  races.  The  financial  system  which 
gained  for  Darius  Hystaspis  the  name  of  the  ** shop- 
keeper king"  (KaTnyXoC)  Herod,  iii,  89)  involved  the 
payment  by  each  satrap  of  a  fixed  sum  as  the  tribute 
due  from  his  province  (ibid.),  and  placed  him  accord- 
ingly in  the  position  of  a  puUicanuSj  or  farmer  of  the 
revenue,  exposed  to  all  the  temptation  to  extortion  and 
tyratmy  inseparable  from  such  a  system.  Here,  ac- 
cordingly, we  get  glimpses  of  taxes  of  many  kinds.  In 
Judftia,  as  in  other  provinces,  the  inhabitants  had  to 
provide  in  kind  for  the  maintenance  of  the  governor's 
household  (comp.  the  case  of  Themistodes, Thuoyd.  i« 
138,  and  Herod,  i,  1 92 ;  ii,  98),  besides  a  money-payment 
of  forty  shekels  a  day  (Neh.  v,  14, 16).  In  Ezra  iv,  13, 
20 :  vii,  24,  we  get  a  formal  enumeration  of  the  three 
great  branches  of  the  revenue.  1.  The  rt^p,  fixed, 
measured  payment,  probably  direct  taxation  (Grotius). 
2.  iba,  the  excise,  or  octroi^  on  articles  of  conanmpCiofi 
(Ciesenius,  s.  v.).    3.  T\^^  probably  the  toll  payable  at 
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Lridges,  fords,  or  certain  stations  en  the  hi|;h-roai1.    The 
jnfliicnce  of  Ezra  secured  for  \\w.  w little  cccleHia.>itical  or- 
der, from  the  priests  dowc  to  ine  Nethiiiini,  an  immu- 
nity from  all  three  (Ezra  vii,  24);  but  the  burden 
pressed  heavily  oo  the  great  body  of  the  people,  ajid 
trhey  complaine<l  bitterly  both  of  this  and  of  the  uyya- 
pijfiov,  or  force.i  K-rvice.  to  which  they  and  their  cattle 
vrere  liable  (Neh.  ix,  37).     They  were  com|>elled  to 
^Dorti^ca^  their  vineyards  and  fieldss  borruwing  money 
^t  twelve  i>er  cenL,  tlie  interest  being  payable  appar- 
ently either  in  money  or  in  kind  (v,  1-11).     Failing 
gMiyincnt,  the  creditors  exercised  the  y)Ower  (with  or 
^vithuut  the  mitigation  of  the  year  of  jubilee)  of  seizing 


against  their  own  ruleni.  The  struggle  of  the  republi- 
can party  after  tlte  deatli  of  the  dictator  brought  fresh 
burdens  upon  the  whole  of  Syria,  and  Cassius  levicNl  not 
less  than  7<H)  talents  trom  iludu*a  alone.  Under  HenKl, 
as  might  be  expected  from  his  lavish  exi>enditure  in 
public  buihlings,  the  taxation  became  heavier.  Even 
in  years  of  famine  a  portion  of  the  priniuce  of  the  soil 
was  seized  for  the  r(»yal  revenue  yibuL  xv,  9,  1),  and  it 
wojt  not  till  the  discontent  of  the  |)eople  became  f(»rmi- 
dnble  that  he  oHtentatiously  diminished  this  by  one  third 
(i//((/.  XV,  10,  4).  It  was  no  wonder  that  when  HerrMi 
wisheii  to  found  a  new  city  in  Trachoniiis.  and  to  at- 
tract a  population  of  residentM,  he  found  that  the  moiit 


ho  persons  of  the  debtors  and  treating  them  as  slaves  j  effective  bait  waH  to  promise  immnnity  from  taxes  [ihUL 
^ver.  5;  comp.  2  Kings  iv,  1).     Taxation  was  leading  |  xvii,  2,  1).  or  that  on  his  death  the  })eople  Hhould  be 


Jerusalem  to  precisely  the  same  evils  as  those  which 
appeared  from  Hke  causes  in  the  early  liistory  of  Home. 
'Xu  this  cause  may  probably  be  ascribed  t)ie  incomplete 
I-Ajayment  of  tithes  or  offerings  at  this  period  (Neh.  xiii, 
X^if  12;  MaL  iii,  8),  and  the  conset^uent  necessity  of  a 
^fKoial  poll-tax  of  the  third  {jart  of  a  shekel  for  the  ser- 
vice* of  the  Temple  (Neh.  x,  32).    What  could  l>e  done 
to  mitigate  tlie  evil  was  done  by  Nehemiah,  but  the 
taxes  continued,  and  oppression  and  injustice  no  doubt 
mvked  tlie  government  of  the  province  in  a  large  de- 
gree.   The  miseries  of  an  Oriental  system  of  taxation 
luve  ill  modem  times  received  their  most  revttlting  il- 
iimntioii  in  the  history  of  Turkey  over  these  same  re- 
gioiWjthe  settled  policy  of  whose  government  has  ever 
^  to  grind  the  people  by  the  utmost  extent  of  extor- 
tion, peculation,  and  es|jionage,  in  all  the  grades  of  ofli- 
cial  administration. 


loud  in  their  demands  that  Arclielaus  should  release 
them  from  their  burdens,  complaining  specially  of  the 
duty  levied  on  all  sales  {ibid,  xvii,  8, 4). 

When  JudH'a  became  formally  a  Koman  province,  the 
whole  financial  system  of  the  empire  came  as  a  natural 
consequence^.  The  taxes  were  systematically  farmetl, 
and  the  publicans  apfteared  as  a  new  curse  to  tlie 
c»ountry.  See  PimLitAN.  The portorUi  were  levied  at 
harbors,  piers,  and  the  gates  of  cities.  These  were  the 
TtXri  of  Matt,  xvii,  24;  Ik)m.  xiii,  7.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  was  the  Ktivaoi^  or  {K)ll-tax  (CiuJ,  f)  gives 
iiTiKiipaXaiov  in  Mark  xii,  15),  paid  by  ever}*  Jew.  and 
l(K>k('d  upon,  for  that  reason,  as  the  special  badge  of  ser- 
vitude. It  was  a1)out  the  lawfulness  of  this  payment 
that  the  rabbins  disputed,  while  they  were  content  to 
acquiesce  in  the  payment  of  the  customs  (Matt,  xxii. 


17;  Mark  xii,  13:  Luke  xx,  20).  It  was  against  this 
IV.  I'ftiltr  thr.  KtfifittUin  and  Syrian  kiny»  the  taxes  .  apparently  that  the  struggles  of  Judas  of  (valilee  and 
P»i»l  liy  the  Jews  bcM^me  yet  heavier.  The  '*  farming"  \  his  followers  were  chiefly  directed  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xxnli, 
fViiteni  of  finance  was  adopted  in  its  worst  form.  Tlie  ,  1,0;  War,  ii,  8.  1).  United  with  this,  as  fiart  of  the 
|'<:rsian  govemora  had  been  obliged  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  I  same  system,  there  was  also,  in  all  probability,  a  prop- 
>|it<i  the  treasury*.  Now  the  taxes  were  put  up  to  auc-  I  erty-tax  of  some  kind,  (^uiriniis.  al^er  the  deposition 
ticQ.  The  contract  sum  for  those  of  Phcenicia,  Judiea.  i  of  Archelaus,  was  sent  to  Syria  to  complete  the  work — 
and  Samaria  had  been  estimated  at  about  HOiiO  talents.  I  begun,  pn>bably,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth  — of 
An  uiucrupulous  adventurer  (e.  g.  Joseph,  under  Ptole-  |  valuing  and  registering  property,  and  this  would  hanlly 
"^y  Kuergetes)  would  bid  double  that  sum,  and  would  have  been  necessary*  for  a  mere  y>oll-tax.  Si^e  Cykk- 
then go (iuwn  to  the  province, and  by  violence  and  cru-  |  nus.  The  intiuence  of  Jonzar,  the  high-priest,  le<l  the 
*J*y.  like  that  of  Turkish  or  IlindA  collectors,  squeeze  pe<iple  generally  (the  followers  of  Judas  and  the  Phari- 
<^t  I  large  margin  of  profit  for  himself  (Josephus,  A  nt,  see  Sadduc  were  the  only  marke<l  exceptions)  to  ac- 
xu> -1,1-5).  I  quiesce  in  this  measure  and  to   make  the   required 

lender  the  Syrian  kings  we  meet  with  an  ingenious  returns  (.1  tit,  xviii,  1,1);  but  their  discontent  still  con- 
rarietvuf  taxation.  Direct  tribute  (^fi^ot),  an  excise  tinned,  and,  untler  Tiberius,  they  applied  for  tiome  alle- 
duty  un  fialt,  crown-taxes  {oTiiftapoif  golden  crowns,  or  |  vintion  (Tacitus,  A  un,  ii,  42).  In  addition  to  these  gen- 
their  value,  sent  yearly  to  the  king),  one  half  the  prod-  eral  taxes,  the  inhnbiiants  of  Jerusalem  were  subject  to 
■^  of  fniit-trees,  one  third  that  of  corn  land,  a  tax  of  .  a  special  house-<luty  alnrnt  this  period;  Agrippa.  in  his 
^^^  kind  on  cattle :  thene,  as  the  heaviest  burdens,  are  ;  desire  to  reward  the  g«NHl-wilI  of  the  people,  remitted  it 

(.los(>phus,  A  nt.  xix,  0, 3). 

It  cun  hardly  l>e  doubted  that  in  this,  as  in  most  oth- 
er cases,  an  o]>pressive  taxation  tended  greatly  to  de- 
moralize the  people.  Many  of  the  most  glaring  faults 
of  the  Jewish  character  arc  distinctly  traceable  to  iL 
The  fien'c,  vindictive  cruelty  of  the  Cialila^ans,  the 
Zealots,  the  Sicarii.  was  its  natural  fruit.  It  was  not 
•  ciKua  (2  31at:c.  iv,  9),  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  another  the  h'ast  striking  proof  tlint  the  teaching  of  our  I^rd 
i^vrce  of re%'enue.     The  exemption  given  by  Antiochus    and  his  ilisciples  was  more  than  the  natural  outrush  of 


^^taiioosly  enumerated  in  the  decrees  of  tlie  two  De- 
nittriuses  remitting  them  (1  Mace,  x,  29,  .30;  xi,  35). 
J^'Ven  after  this,  however,  the  golden  crown  and  scarlet 
'"^continue  to  be  sent  (xiii,  39).  The  pro|M>sal  of  the 
^^f^tt  Jason  to  farm  the  revenues  at  a  rate  above  the 
*^>nge  (460  Ulents,  while  Jonathan  [  xi,  28 1  pays  3<M) 
'^ilv),ind  to  pay  150  talents  more  for  a  license  to  o|)en 


^'  ^  priests  and  other  ministers,  with  the  deduction 
'^one  Uiini  fur  all  the  residents  in  Jerusalem,  was  ap- 
l*roiily  only  temporary  (Josephiis,  A  nt,  xii,  3,  3 ). 
^•Howutn  ItixtiiwHj  in  its  pressure,  if  not  absolutely 


popular  feeling— that  it  sought  to  raise  men  to  the  high- 
er region  in  which  all  such  matters  were  regarded  as 
things  indifferent — and,  instead  of  expressing  the  p«)pu- 
lar  impatience  of  taxation,  gave,  as  the  true  counsel. 


to 


''**^wr,iraspn)bably  more  galling,  as  being  more  thor- I  the  precept  ''Render  unto  Ca*sar  the  things  that  arc 

"o^h  and  sytttematic,  more  distinctively  a  mark  of  Imnd- 

*Se.   The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  was  follow- 

f*!  immediately  by  the  impoiution  of  a  tribute,  and  with- 

^  **hurt  time  the  sum  thus  taken  from  the  resources 

^  the  ouuntr}'  amounted  to  10,00()  talents  (tlosephus, 

■^tt,  xir,  4, 4, 5).    The  decrees  of  Julius  Caesar  showed  a 

cbanttteristic  dcaire  to  lighten  the  burdens  that  pressed 

"poo  the  subjecta  of  the  republic.    The  tribute  was  not 

to  be  farmed.    It  was  not  to  be  levied  at  all  in  the  sab- 

^  year.    One  fourth  only  was  demanded  in  the  year 


(.'ii'-Har's,"  "  l'"'»"t<^  ^^  whom  tribute  is  due,  custom 
whom  custom."     See  TiiinuTi':. 

TAX,  Ci.y.nuAi^     S<;e  Taxks. 

Tazatio  Krci.KsiASTicA.  Anciently  the  first-fruits 
of  all  ecclesiastical  benefi<:es  were  f>aid  to  the  pope.  In- 
nrnrent  IV,  in  1253,  gave  the  same  for  three  years  to 
Ileiirv  HI,  which  (K-casioued  a  taxation  made  bv  Wal- 
ter,  bishop  (»f  Norwich,  who  was  delegate*!  to  the  ta.«ik 
by  the  |K>pe  in  the  following  year.     It  was  sr>metimes 


««t  foUoved  (aUdL  xiv,  10,  5,  6).     The  people,  still  un-    called  the  Xonrirh  Tarntim,  and  si)mel  imes  Pnpc  Jnn(h- 
^  the  government  of  Hyrcanus,  were  thus  protected  i  c»:nt\i  Valnr,     In  1288  Nicholas  IV  granted  the  tentlis 
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to  Edward  I  for  six  yean  towards  defrajring  the  ex- 
pense of  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  in  order 
to  their  collection  a  taxation  by  the  king's  precept  was 
begun  in  that  year,  and  finished,  as  to  the  province  of 
Canterbary,  in  1291,  and  as  to  York  in  the  following 
year;  the  whole  being  superintended  by  John,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  Oliver,  bishop  of  Lincoln*  A  third 
taxation,  entitled  nova  taxatiOf  as  to  some  part  of  the 
province  of  York  was  made  in  1318  by  virtue  of  a  man- 
date directed  by  Edward  II  to  the  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
principally  because  the  Scottish  invasion  had  rendered 
the  border  clergy  unable  to  pay  the  tax.  Pope  Nicho- 
las's taxation  is  an  important  reconi,  because  all  taxes 
were  regulated  by  it  until  the  valor  beneficiorum  of 
Henry  VIII  was  completed;  and  because  the  statutes 
of  colleges  founded  antecedently  to  the  Reformation 
were  interpreted  by  this  criterion,  acconling  to  which 
their  benefices  under  a  certain  value  were  exempted 
from  the  restriction  respecting  pluralities  in  the  2l8t 
Henry,  c  18.  It  was  published  in  1802  by  the  Record 
Commission,  and  the  original  rolls  for  many  dioceses  are 
still  preserved  in  the  Exchequer.  In  pursuance  of  an 
act  of  Parliament  of  Henry  VIII,  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  inquire  **  of  and  for  the  true  and  just  whole 
and  yearly  values  of  all  the  manors,  lands,  tenements, 
hereditaments,  rents,  tithes,  offerings,  emoluments,  and 
other  profits,  etc,  appertaining  to  any  archbishopric, 
bishopric,"  etc  The  result  of  their  inquiries  was 
the  Valor  Ecdesiasticui^  sometimes  called  the  King't 
Books,  It  has  been  published  by  the  Record  Commis- 
sion. In  1647  Parliament  issued  commissions  for  sur- 
veying all  the  Crown  and  Church  lands  in  England, 
and  copies  of  the  surveys  returned  were  deposited 
ift  most  of  the  cathedrals,  but  the  originals  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  great  fire  of  London.  In  1835  a  report 
of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  for  England  and 
Wales  was  laid  on  the  table  of  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  contained  the  results  of  their  inquiry  into 
the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  England.  See  First- 
fruits. 

Taxes,  Clergy  Exempted  from.  Bv  the  favor 
of  Christian  emperors,  the  clergy  were  exempt  from 
some  of  the  taxes  which  were  laid  upon  the  rest  of  the 
Roman  empire.  They  did  not,  however,  claim  this  ex- 
emption as  a  divine  right,  but  freely  acknowledged  it 
to  be  owing  to  the  pious  munificence  and  favor  of  the 
Christian  princes.  Barouius  does  the  clergy  great  in- 
justice in  pretending  that  they  claimed  a  freedom  from 
tribute  by  the  law  of  Christ;  and  that  no  emperor 
ever  imposed  any  tax  upon  them  except  only  Julian 
the  Apostate,  Valens  the  Arian,  and  the  younger  Val- 
entinian,  who  was  wholly  under  the  influence  of  his 
mother,  Justina,  an  Arian  empress  (An.  378,  iv,  538). 
Bellarmine  asserts  (/>«  Clericis^  i,  28)  that  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  clergy  in  political  matters,  whether  relating 
to  their  persons  or  their  goods,  was  introduced  by  hu- 
man right  only,  and  not  by  divine.  The  following  is 
a  table  of  the  taxes  levied  in  the  empire  showing  the 
exemptions  of  the  clergy : 

1.  Census  Capituro  (or  personal  tribute).  Clergy  exempted. 
8.  Jagaiio,  Jaga,  Capitatio,  etc.  (tax  on  lauds,  etc).    Cler- 

gy  exempted  in  special  cases. 
8.  Anram  Tironicum,  etc.  (soldiers  and  horses  famished  to 

the  emperors).  Clergy  (probably)  exempted  in  special 

caties. 
4.  Chrysar^yrum  (or  Lustral  Tax).    Cler;^  exempted. 
6.  Melatum  (entertaining  emperor  or  retinue).    Clergy 

exempted. 

6.  Su|)erinaicta  et  Extraordlnaria  (or  special  taxes).    Cler- 

gy exempted. 

7.  Road  and  Bridge  Tax.    Clergy  sometimes  exempted. 

8.  Angaria  et  Parangariae  (conveying  corn  for  the  army). 

Clergy  sometimes  exempted. 

9.  Denarismus,  or   Uuclte,  and  Descriptio  Lucratiomm 

(tax  paid  to  the  curia  of  every  city).    Clergy  exempt 
under  Justinian. 

The  clergy  were  also  exempt  from  all  civil  personal  of- 
fices; from  all  sordid  ofiices  (e.  g.  building  and  repair- 
ing roads,  etc),  both  predial  and  personal ;  and  from  all 
eurial  or  municipal  offices.     In  order  to  check  the  prac- 


tice of  rich  men  seeking  to  avoid  taxes  by  taking  at* 
ders,  Constantino  made  a  law  that  no  rich  plebeian  who 
was  qualified  by  his  estate  to  serve  in  curia  and  bear 
civil  offices  in  any  city  should  become  an  ecclesiastic 
The  laws  respecting  exemption  of  the  clergy  were  fre- 
quently changed,  but  the  above  is  their  general  tenor. 
See  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq,  bk.  v,  ch.  iii. 

Taxing  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  a  Greek 
word,  which  occurs  in  two  passages,  ri  inroypa^ri  (Vnlg. 
description  Luke  ii,  2 ;  profession  Acts  v,  87).  The  cog- 
nate verb  diroypa^tr^ai  in  like  manner  is  rendered  fay 
"  to  be  uxed"  in  the  A.  V.,  while  the  Vulg.  employs 
^'  ut  describeretur  universus  orbis'*  in  Luke  ii,  1,  and 
"  ut  profiterentur  singuli"  in  ver.  8.  In  Heb.  xiii,  23 
{irputTOTOKutv  diroyiypappivutv  iv  oi*pavoXQ\  where 
the  idea  is  that  of  the  registration  of  the  first-bom  as 
citizens  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  A.  V.  has  sim« 
ply  "  written,"  the  Vulg. "  qui  conscripti  sunt,"  Both 
the  Latin  words  used  in  the  two  passages  first  dted 
above  are  found  in  classical  writers  with  the  meaning 
of  a  registration  or  formal  return  of  population  or  prop- 
erty (Cicero,  Verr,  ii,  8,  47;  De  Off,  i,7;  Sueton.  Tiber. 
30).  The  English  word  conveys  to  us  more  distinctly 
the  notion  of  a  tax  or  tribute  actually  levied,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  in  the  16th  century  for  the 
simple  assessment  of  a  subsidy  upon  the  property  of  a 
given  county  (Bacon,  Het^ry  VII,  p.  67),  or  the  registra- 
tion of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  a  poll-tax  (Cam- 
den, Hist,  of  Elizabeth),  This  may  account  for  the 
choice  of  the  word  by  Tyndale  in  lieu  of  "  description" 
and  "  profession,"  which  WyclifFe,  following  the  Vulg., 
had  given.  Since  then  "  taxing"  has  kept  its  ground 
in  most  English  versions  with  the  exception  of  "  trib- 
ute" in  the  Geneva,  and  "  enrolment"  in  the  Rhemish 
of  Acts  V,  37.  The  word  airoypa^  by  itself  leaves  the 
question  undetermined  whether  the  returns  made  were 
of  population  or  property.  Josephus,  using  the  words 
17  diroTipriaiQ  ratv  ovaiStv  (^Ant,  xviii,  1,  1)  as  an 
equivalent,  shows  that  ^Uhe  taxing"  of  which  Gama- 
liel speaks  included  both.  That  connected  with  the 
Nativity,  the  first  step  towards  the  complete  statisti- 
cal returns,  was  probably  limited  to  the  former  (Gres- 
well.  Harmony,  i,  542).  In  either  case  **  census"  would 
have  seemed  the  most  natural  Latin  equivalent;  but 
in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Test.,  and  therefore  probably 
in  the  familiar  Latin  of  the  period,  as  afterwards  in 
the  Vulg.,  that  word  slides  off  into  the  sense  of  the 
tribute  actually  paid  (Matt,  xxii,  17;  xvii,  24).  See 
Census. 

Two  distinct  registrations,  or  taxings,  are  mentioned 
in  the  New  Test.,  both  of  them  by  Luke  The  first  is 
said  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  edict  of  the  emperor 
Augustus  that  **  all  the  world  (L  e.  the  Roman  empire) 
should  be  taxed"  (diroypa^ca^ai  waaav  Tf)v  otKovpi" 
tfr}v)  (Luke  ii,  1),  and  is  connected  by  the  evangelist 
with  the  name  of  Cyrenius,  or  Quirinus.  The  second, 
and  more  important  {rf  dnoypaipi}.  Acts  v,  37),  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  Gamaliel's  speech,  and  is  th^re 
distinctly  asi«ociated,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  revolt 
of  Judas  of  Galilee.  The  account  of  Josephus  (AnL 
xviii,  1, 1 ;  War,  ii,  8, 1)  brings  together  the  two  names 
which  Luke  keeps  distinct,  with  an  interval  of  several 
years  between  them.  Cyrenius  comes  as  governor  of 
Syria  after  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  accompanied 
by  Coponius  as  procurator  of  Judtea.  Ue  ia  sent  to 
make  an  assessment  of  the  value  of  property  in  Syria 
(no  intimation  being  given  of  its  extension  to  the 
oiKovpkvij\  and  it  is  this  which  rouses  Judas  and  his 
followers  to  their  rebellion..  The  chronological  que^ 
tions  presented  by  these  apparent  discrepancies  have 
been  discussed,  so  far  as  they  are  comiected  with  the 
name  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  under  Cyrenius.  An 
account  of  the  tumults  caused  by  the  taxing  will  be 
found  under  Judas  of  Galilek. 

There  are,  however,  some  other  que^oos  connected 
with  the  statement  of  Luke  ii,  1-8,  which  call  for  some 
notice.    The  truth  of  the  statement  haa  been  qnw- 


immediiU  taxation  as  lh«  cooMquence.  It 
offenil  ft  pA^J  lilc^  the  Pluriseeft;  it  vm  not 
o  exdte  the  multitude.    Even  if  it  Mtmeil  lu 


4.  Tbe 
ever}-  one 


u  a  large  and  iiiHuential  parly  ready  M 
chauge  as  the  bent  thing  that  could  hap- 
mliy  (Josephus.Jn/,  xvii,  11,2). 

or  Luke  that  "all  went  lu  be  taxed, 


»  of  the  Koman  cepaui,  which  took  cogni- 
zance of  the  place  of  reudence  only,  not  of  the  pUce  uf 

Oa  the  other  hand,  thia  apparent  inconsialency  of  what 
Luke  iiarrale*  U  precieely  what  might  tie  expected  un- 
der the  known  circunulancea  uf  tbe  case.  The  census, 
thuugh  Roman  in  uiigin,  waa  eflecled  by  Jewish  instru- 
meiilality,  and  was  in  batraony,  therefore,  with  Jewiih 
«uiHunu.  The  alleged  pracuce  ii,  however,  doubtful; 
and  it  has  been  maintained  (Huschke,  Ueier  dm  Cnma, 
etc,inWiner,a.v.''Schatzung")thattheinhabitanteuf 
tbe  ptorincea  were,  aa  far  as  possible,  registered  in  their 
/nmni  or^ij— not  in  tbe  place  in  which  they  were 
oiJy  teaidenia.  It  may  be  noticed  incidenully  that 
(h«  Journey  from  Naiareth  to  Bethlehem  belongs  lo  a 
time  when  Galilee  and  Judtea  were  under  the  same  ruler, 
and  would  therefore  have  been  out  of  the  <}uestion  (aa 
the  aubjcct  uf  one  prince  would  certainly  not  be  regis- 
tered as  belonging  M  another)  alter  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Ureal.  The  circumstances  of  the  Nativity  indicate, 
if  Ibey  do  not  prove,  that  Joseph  went  there  only  for 
personal  enndmeiit,  iwt  because  he  was  the  possessor  of 


n  the  Jewish  nor 
necessary  for  the ' 


srpers 


before  the  rcgiiitrnr  (cmnlor). 

This  objection  is,  perhaps,  tbe  most  frivolous  anrl  vex- 
atious of  all.  U  Mao-  "«"  herself  of  the  house  and 
llneaice  of  David,  there  may  hare  been  special  reasons 
fut  her  appearance  at  Itcthlchem.  In  any  case,  the 
Scri|Hnre  narrative  is  consistent  with  itself.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural,  looking  to  the  unsettled  state  of 
I'alestinc  at  this  period,  than  that  Joseph  should  keep 
hbwife  under  bis  own  protection  itistearl  uf  leaving  her 
by  herself,  ill  an  ulHCure  village,  exposed  to  danger  and 
reproach.  In  pnqmniunlolhe  hopes  he  had  licen  taught 
10  cherish  oflhebirthofai^n  of  Darid;  in  prupuriion, 
also,  to  his  acceptance  of  the  popubir  belief  that  the 
ChcLil  was  lu  be  burn  in  tbe  city  of  IJavid  (Moti.  ii,  6; 
Jubn  vii,  4'J),  would  be  his  desire  to  guard  against  the 
•cdileiit  of  birth  in  the  deslrised  Nazareth  out  of  which 
«  no  giKHl  thing"  could  come  (i,4G).     , 

The  liienlure  connected  with  this  subject  is,  as  might 
be  expeclnl.  veo-  extensive.  Kvery  commenury  cou- 
uius  Bomethitig  un  it.  Heycr,  Wordsworth,  and  Alfonl 
*m^-  be  cuiisulied  as  giving  the  latest  summaries.  A 
veij-  full  an<l  exhaustive  discussion  of  all  iioinis  con- 
neeleil  with  the  siiliject  is  given  by  Spanheim,  JIabia 
EtiiHg.  ii,  3-9 :  and  Kichanlus,  />isii.  de  VmtH  A  u^ili, 
in  Monthen.T*f*ii(nn,ii,43H;  eotnp.also  Ellicott,  Wh(- 
anrH  LrtlHirr,  p,  oT. 

TaygStft,  in  tireek  mylhohigy,  waa  a  daughter  of 
Alias  anil  rk-icnw,  milhci  uf  Lacedwnioii  and  Enrolas 
by  Jupiter.  !She  became  one  of  the  lleiales  after  death. 
<>thi-nt  affiira  Ihat  she  was  trausformeit  into  a  cow  by 


IMftiia 


,  of  Jupib 
d  after  her.     See  i 


mith. 


IM,I.  .;/■  (.■/"«.  Hi';'/,  -ml  MglM.  B.  V. 

Taylor,  ChntleBC.acleisvman  of  the  Protestani 
Episcoiwli;hun;li,diedFcl..2,IH5o,aiKalBma2n.i.Mieh. 
In  HM4  he  went  tn  Michigan  anil  look  cluirge  of  Si.  An- 
drew's Church,  Ann  Arbor;  anil  in  July,  WiS.  became 
rector  uf  St.  Luke's  I'hurch,  Kslamawni,  where  he  labor- 
ed uiitil  the  Usl.  He  hail  frninenlly  represented  bis 
dioceae  in  tbe  Uencral  Convcniion,  and  had  fur  a  long 
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lime  been  a  member  of  the  standing  committee,  lis 
was  a  faithful  and  eloi(nent  preacher.  See  A  mtr.  Qaur. 
Church  Otcitic,  1856,  p.  161. 

Taylor,  Cbauucsy,  a  Congregational  mini»ler. 
nas  bum  in  Williamslown,  Vl.,  Feb.  17,  1MU5.  Alier 
jirelimiuai?  study  at  Hiheeburgh,  he  entered  the  Uni- 
tewily  ofVennont,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1831, 
md  then  studied  theology  with  Kev.  Ira  Ingrabam.  of 
lirandon.  Jon.  21. 1835,  was  tbe  dale  of  his  ordination, 
when  he  was  installed  pastor  at  Chittenden,  and  re- 
mained until  1837.  One  year,  from  I8S8,  he  preached 
M  James's  Island,  near  Charleston,  S.  C.;  from  IHSO  to 
1841  he  was  acting  pastor  at  Chilienden,  Vl.  The  two 
years  following  he  was  without  charge,  living  at  one 
time  in  Winooski  and  at  another  in  Milton.  From 
1843  lo  1840  he  was  acting  pastor  at  Atburgb.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  reinstalled  at  Chittenden,  where  he 
remained  until  August,  I8£>4,  when  he  went  to  Langdon, 
K.  H.,  and  served  there  as  acting  paslor  fur  two  years. 
Then  he  became  a  home  missionary  at  Algnna.  Kossuth 
Co.,  lo.,  beginning  his  minisli>-  there  in  185fi.  gathering 
a  Church  in  1858,  and  being  installed  in  1W7.  AOer 
Mrving  this  congregation  until  July,  1873,  he  was  liin- 
missed,  and  never  resumed  the  care  of  a  parish.  He 
iie.1  there  Feb.  39, 187a  See  Cmg.  Qaur.  Rec.  1877, 
p.  4-26. 

Taylor,  Comelltia  H.,  D.D.,  a  Picsbylcrian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  1821.  Soon  after  the  complelion  of  his 
Lheological  studies  he  became  paslor  of  the  Church  of 
Huron,  U.  From  thence  he  removed  lo  Illinois,  and  was 
inslalh^l  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Alton,  where  he  labor- 
ed leu  years.  In  1868  be  received  a  call  from  (he  TliinI 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Cincinnati,  O.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing man  in  the  Churah  in  all  phuws  where  he  labored. 
He  died  at  Cincinnati,  Feb.  25, 1875.  See  f^i^sMriuK, 
March  13,  1875.     (W.  I'.  S.) 

Taylor,  David,  one  of  Wesley's  early  helpers,  be- 
gan to  preach  the  tios|ieI  in  Cheshire  and  llerhyshire 

I  about  the  tiine  that  Wesley  began  bis  public  labors. 
Many  were  saved  through  his  instrumentality,  anwing 
whom  was  John  llenneli.    He  lived  lur  a  time  in  (he 

I  family  of  laily  Ilnutingiiiin  (q.  v.).  On  une  iiccaainn 
he  was  waylaid,  with  Charles  Wesley,  and  severely 

I  ivounded.     lie  eventually  erred  with  res)>cct  to  mar- 

I  riage.  not  siiLmiltiiig  lo  the  mode  prescribed  by  law, 
and  his  usefulness  became  neutralized  thereby.      He 

'  united  with  (he  Moravians,  bul  soon  left  them  and  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  Quakers.     He  afterwards 

'  returned  (o  his  old  friends  (he  Methodisu,  and  alirmpt- 
eil  to  preach  once  more;  "but, alas  1"  says  Almorc.  "his 
gifts  were  gone."  He  died,  in  obscurity,  alH>ut  1780. 
See  Almorc,  Mrlh.  iloHoriat,  a.  v.;  Smith,  lliit.  Il'tal. 
ilmhudina,  i,  182, 191-196,  SOI. 

Taylor,  Bdiraid,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  (acconling  lo  presiilent  Stiles)  at  Oiventry,  Eng- 
land, in  1S42,  and  received  an  excellent  education  in 
his  native  couniiy.  Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles, 
he  resolved  not  to  conform,  and  sailed  for  the  United 
SUles  April  22, 1GG8,  arriving  at  Boaton  July  5.  On 
Julv  38  he  entered  Cambridge  University,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  IGTl.  Invited  to  preach  at  Westfield, 
he  consenled,  and  arrived  there  Dec8, 1671.  The  pau- 
city uf  population  and  the  insecurity  uf  person  and 
prtlperty  delayed  for  a  long  time  the  formation  of  a 
Chureb;  but  this  was  done  Ang.27, 1679,0.8.,  and  Mr. 
Tavlor  was  ordained  as  its  pastor.  He  continued  to 
UUir  here  until  bis  death,  June  29, 1729.  He  left  in 
mftiiHSCtipt,  A  Comiaauary  on  tk  Four  GoipeU,  theo- 
logical treatises,  sermons,  and  poems,  none  of  which 
have  lieen  publistied.    See  Sprague,  A  mali  of  the  A  mtr. 

F«i,.i>,i,n-.. 

Taylor,  Elliaoii,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  niniMet, 

was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  Feb.  I!t,  1788.  He  fltM  re- 
ceived license  lo  exhort,  ami  afterwarda,  April  18, 1816, 
to  J^^each.    SiHin  after  this  be  joined  the  tn 
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Minor-i  Podft-iool  tor  l«M.  It  waa  roUowed  Dot  loi 
after  by  Ibc  two  volutnea  of  Original  Poeaufor  l^fii 
Hindi,  Hhyma  for  Iht  Suritry,  ecc,  the  joint  produ.-- 
tioii  or  Jine  and  her  sisten,  which  quickly  gained  tlii? 
favor  of  the  public,  were  reprinted  in  America,  and 
translated  into  Uennan.  Few  book*  have  been  fbubil 
mote  agreeable  to  children,  or  more  uaeful  in  the  buti- 
neaB  of  eariy  education.  In  1S09  the  conlriliuted  lu 
Tht  AttociaU  .Vtmlrelt,  and  soon  alter  engaged  i<ii)i 
her  Bisters  in  the  more  difficult  tuk  of  composing  Hj/mn 
for  Chililmi.  This  volume  muel  be  pronounced  equa].  | 
if  not  superior,  both  in  merit  and  popularity,  to  Dr.  i 
WaMs'a  Ifiviiu  Song/.  Its  success  called  forth'*  second  | 
volume  ailapted  liiT  Sun<Uy- schoola,  the  contents  -C 
which  hare  been  incorporated  with  almost  every  subse- 
quent collection  for  that  purpose,  and  are  now  continu-  j 
ally  uing  by  millions  of  infant  voices  in  different  parin ' 
of  the  world.  In  1814  sbe  published  Diij^ag,  and  in 
liWHia  Ktiiigt  in  Rhymr  <ai  3A)r(ib  ond  tfanuiv,  which 
gaiued  her  a  large  increase  of  well-merited  reputation. 
Her  Coiarihulima  o/d  Q.  to  ihe  YauHi'i  Mugazint  were 
among  her  last  niid  beat  lilerar}-  efforts.  Ther  have 
since  been  rep<ib1ished  in  two  vols.  12mo.  She  died  at 
Uiigar,  April  13,  1824,  conlkling,  calm,  and  happy  in  thti 
Lnnl.     Mee  Mnumrt  and  Acwimi,  by  her  brother. 

Taylor,  Jenmy,  D.D„  a  distingnished  Anglican 
divine,  was  bom  at  Cambridge  in  1613.  l[e  entered 
as  a  sizar  in  Caius  (Jollege,  Cambridge,  in  1626,  aai  j 
became  chaplain  to  archbishop  Laud  and  to  Charles  I ; 
was  msde  fellow  of  All-Souls'  CoUege,  Oxford,  in  1632 ; 
and  was  rector  of  Uppingham,  RiitUndshire,  1686;  ae- 
questcrol  by  rarliament  in  164-2;  and  sher  Ihe  di- I 
feat  of  the  Royalists  suffered  frequent  but  short  ini* 
priaoiiments.  During  the  first  year  of  the  Protectorali', 
he  kept  a  school  in  Wale*  in  conjunction  with  William 
Kicbolsun,  and  officiated  as  chaplain  to  the  earl  of 
Carberry  at  (lolden  tJrovo,  Carmarthenshire.  In  ICSH 
he  settled  in  Ireland  and  preached  alternately  at  Usburn 
and  Porunore.  He  relumed  to  London  in  the  spring 
of  1660,  and  signed  the  hiyal  Dtdaralbm  of  the  Nobili- 
Ig  and  (itnliy  April  'M,  thirty-five  days  liefore  the  Res- 
toration. He  wa*  consecrated  bishop  of  Down  andCoii- 
nar  in  January.  lfMil,made  a  memberof  Ihe  Irish  Privy 
Council  in  February,  intrusted  with  Ihe  diocese  iiV 
Dmmore  in  March,  and  in  the  same  year  wa*  elected 
vice-chancellor  of  the  Cnircrsity  of  Dublin.  He  dietl 
at  Usbum,  Aug.  18,  166T,  and  was  interred  in  Ihe  chclr 
of  the  cathedral  at  Droinore.  Hi*  bneral  sermon  woh 
preached  \iy  bis  chaplain.  Dr.  George  RuM,  who  said  of 
him :  "Hia  endowment*  were  «o  many  and  so  great  nr. 
really  made  him  a  miracle.  He  was  a  rare  humaut'r  j 
and  ileeply  versed  in  all  the  polite  ana  of  learning,  aiiil 

and  Romsn  poets  and  orators.     lie  hail  the  i;aad-hi;-  I 

cy  of  a  poet,  the  aculenesa  of  a  achoolroan,  the  p^>- 
fnundncss  of  a  philosopher,  the  wisdom  of  a  chancellor, 
the  ssgacily  of  a  prophet,  the  reason  of  an  angel,  an  J 
the  piety  of  a  aainu  He  had  devotion  ettough  for  a 
cloiaur,  learning  enough  for  a  university,  and  wii 
enough  for  ■  college  of  tiriaosL"    To  sum  up  all  hix 

"Homer  uf  divinea;"  Hannah  More,  Ihe  " Shakspearp 
ofLhe  Church;"  earl  Shaftesbury,  the  "  Spenser  of  Kuf- 
lish  theological  literature."  An  account  of  hia  writings 
and  the  various  editione  would  All  a  volume.  We  givi' 
an  outline  of  his  worka,  and  simply  the  first  editionr.- 
The  Sacrrd  Onkr  and  Qffitei  of  Kjntenpars  (OxfonI, 
1642,  4to);  —  A  liitmurK  ametrning  Prater  (Lond. 
I64ii,4lu)i— A'ew  and  Eaig  Iialilalim  of  Grammar:^ 
HitamrteifllteLiUrlyofJ'ropiasiHg  (1647,  4to):— 
The  Gna(  Extmplar  of  Swtelitf  and  Holg  Lift  (164.1. 
4to)  -.—Thf  Rale  tad  Extrtite  of  Hulf  Liring  (1G5>I. 
12n)o):— 7'Ae  Aafe  and  £»rnH  of  Holg  Dying  (1651. 
l2mo)i— .4  Ditcwrte  of  ihe  Offiet  ifmtterial  (LomU 
1651, Svo)  ■.—Sfrmoiufur  aU  Sandagi  in  Ihe  Year  (ibi'l. 
1668,  2  vols.  foL)  i— .Voanai  of  Dailg  Prai/en  (1655, 
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.  Svo)  ;—A>cfriM  Ofiil /■racMce  o/AepMfauM  (Lond.  less, 
8vu)  ■.—Poleimeal  and  Moral  IHicotiriei  (1667,  foL)  ;-^ 
IHtcuurirt  of  Ihe  Nature,  Office*,  and  JUeaiaret  of 
Friendihip  [i66-i,  ISrno)  z—QfficeM  or  Fotwm  of  Prayer 
(1658, 8vo)  -.—The  Rule  ofConteienet  (1660, 2  Tols.fuL): 
—The  Worthy  Conmuaitant  (1660,  Svo)  :—ftufu  and 
A  deieet  lo  the  Clergy  of  the  Dtocete  of  Doan  and  Con^ 
nor  (Dublin,  1661,  Svo);  — Z)uau<rse  of  Confirmation 
{1664,8vo):— Z>iHuiuir«/rvin  Popery;  addreaed  lo- 
Ihe  People  of  Ireland  (ibid,  pt.  i,  1864,  4to ;  pu  ii,  1867, 
1 4to,  aome  Svo)  ■.—CoalempliUiont  of  Ike  Stale  of  Mm 
<  (1684,  4to  and  Svo).  There  have  also  been  published 
I  separately,  Chriilian  Coneotationi  Taught  from  Religion 
(24mo) :— Ceide  to  EUrnal  Happinetl  (_Vltaa) -.—Bap- 
tiHt  Juttified,tpilh  tioleM  by  Dr.  Anderion  (12ino):— 
!  Rettrenet  live  lolhe  A  liar ,-  Preparalionfor  Iht  Sacra- 
j  fnent  (i2mo)  -.-Com/orla  of  PKfy  (12ino)  —Marriage 
Ring  (Lond.  1838,  32ma ) ;  —  IKamiiv  Vain  (1848^ 
18mo):— God^  Fear  (18G7,32niu)  t—SthtHonifroin  hit 
Pniyert  (lBll,8ro)  -.—Beautiei  of  Jeremy  Taylor  (Lond. 
1846) : — SeUctiontfrom  hit  Wrilingt  (in  Sparks,  Euayr 
and  Trade  in  Theology,  vol  vi.  Ho.  11).  There  have 
been  numerous  editions  of  Dr.  Taylor's  works:  SeUet 
H'^orli  (1819,6  vols.  8vo,Ix>ngn>aii};  Setrd  K'oit*,  by 
Bradley  {i  vols.);  Selett  Worii,  by  T.  S.  Hughes,  D.D. 
(5  vola.  8vo) ;  Prariieal  Work$,  by  Geoige  Ctoly,  D.D. 
(2  voU  Svo) ;  IViaU  Work;  with  Etuy  Biagruphicat 
and  CrtKcoJ,  by  Henry  Rogen  (1835, 8  vols,  imp,  8™) ; 
Whoh  Work*,  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitman,  with  life  of  the  au- 
thor and  a  critical  examination  of  hia  writings;  Life  of 
Biihop  Taylor,  by  biehop  Ileber;  and  alio  Life  by 
Rev.  J.  Wheeldon,  in  which  the  pure  spirit  uf  liia  writ- 
ing* i*  extracted  and  exhibited  for  the  general  beite- 
flt.  See  Allibone,  t>ict.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authort, 
a.  V. ;  Chalmer^  Hivg.  Diet.  a.  v.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Taylor,  Jobn  (1>,  "the  Water  Poet,"  wa*  bom  at 
(iloucester,  Kngland,  in  1680.  and  was  educated  at  a 
free  school  in  that  town.  He  went  to  London,  where 
he  wa*  apprenticed  tu  a  waterman,  ami  followeil  this 
occupation  for  the  most  of  his  life;  hence  his  appella- 
tion of  "the  Water  Poet."  He  was  also  collector  of  the 
wine  fees  for  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  keeper  ol 
a  public-house  at  Oxford  and  Westminster.  He  died 
in  1664.  Hi*  pruduclion*,  in  prose  and  verse,  number 
about  140,  among  which  wc  notice,  UroToa,  etc.,  teilh  a 
Narration  of  the  Thirteen  SiegtM  and  Six  Saetiagt  of 
Jenualem,etc.  (1616, 8va)  -.—SuperUa  FlagellHm,or  the 
Whip  of  Pride  (I62I,  8vo);— .l.^dinsl  Curting  and 
Steearing,  in  pnise  and  verse  (  Worla,  i,  39-66) ;~  Th* 
Lift  and  Death  of  Ihe  Mort  Bleited  among  Women,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  etc  (1622,  Svo)  :—rsrfr>ini  Semptlenaim, 
an  epitome  of  the  Old  Test,  in  %-erae  (Worfa,  pMii)  :_ 
Salcntor  Mttndi,  an  ejulome  of  the  New  Test,  in  verse 
( with  preceding,  in  1693,  e4mo,  called  The  Thumt 
SiWe):— Boot  of  Martyrt  { 1639, 18mo)  (Worjh,  iii, 
I3G-I41):— rAs  Chvreh's  Ddicrraneit,  (nta  the  year 
1665lol630,inTene(lforib,iii,142-l46):— ^  Stcamt 
ofSetlariet  and  Schitmatiqve*  (1641,  4lo).  For  full 
list  and  description  of  works,  see  Allibone,  Dirt.  ofBril. 


Taylor,  John  (2),D.D.,aleamedEngiiab  Dissenter 
and  educator,  was  bom  near  Lancaster  in  1694,  and  was 
eiiiicated  at  Whitehaven.  He  settled  first  at  Kirkstead, 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  preached  to  a  small  congrega- 
tion anil  taught  a  grammar-school  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  In  1733  he  was  settled  over  a  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Norwich,  but  in  1757  went  lo  Warrington,  irr 
Lancashire,  to  superintend  an  academy,  and  died  there, 
Mareh6, 1761.  Among  hia  publicationa  are,  TheScryil- 
ure  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  (Lond.  1738  and  later) : — 
A  Paniphmte  on  Romant  (ibid.  IHS):~A  acripturt 
Caleehiim  vrilh  Proift  (ibid.  1746):— .1  CiMection  of 
Tunet,  etc,  irilh  a  Seheme/or  Supporting  the  Spirit  and 
Praelioe  of  Ptalmedy  (ibid.  1760) :— r**  Seriplure  Doe- 
trine  of  A  loaement  (1753)  —A  Beirev-El^liMk  CoKatrd- 
anec  (ibid.  1764,  2  vols.  foL)  -.—The  lanTe  Supper  £>■ 
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yean  he  was  one  of  the  Yale  College  board  of  trustees. 
His  only  publications  nt'erc  two  occasional  Sermons, 
In  1759  he  was  chaplain,  under  Col.  N.  Whiting,  at  and 
around  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga.  See  ISprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit  ^  i,  467. 

Taylor,  Nathaniel  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Congregational  preacher  and  divine,  and  the  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  New  Miiford,  Conn.,  June 
23, 1786.  lie  spent  his  early  years  on  a  farm,  was  pre- 
pared for  college  by  Rev.  Dr.  Azcl  Backus,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1807,  having  had  twice  to  relin- 
quish his  studies  on  account  of  disease  of  the  eyes.  He 
was  private  tutor  for  a  year  in  Albany  and  Montreal, 
studied  theology  four  years  with  Dr.  D wight,  and  in 
1812  succeeded  Moses  Stuart  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Church,  New  Haven,  where  he  labored  with  great 
success  for  ten  years.  Of  his  preaching.  Dr.  Diitton 
thus  speaks:  **The  intellectual  qualities  of  his  preach- 
ing were  thorough  and  profound,  yet  lucid  and  scriptu- 
ral :  exposition  and  discussion  of  weighty  themes ;  a 
marshalling  of  comprehensive  forces  of  luminous  and 
enkindled  logic,  to  bear,  with  compacted  and  converg- 
ing unity  and  climacteric  power,  on  the  one  question  in 
hand;  a  full  and  frank  meeting  of  difficulties;  bold,  de- 
fiant, and  powerful  grappling  with  objections ;  fearless 
reference,  in  defence  of  scriptural  doctrine  and  precept, 
to  reason  and  common-sense;  close  and  pungent  appli- 
•cations  to  conscience,  and  earnest  and  tender  appeals  to 
the  heart"  Dr.  Taylor  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
preachers  of  his  time,  and  in  certain  aspects  was  thought 
to  have  had  no  equal.  After  he  became  theological  in- 
structor, especially  in  times  of  revival,  his  labors  were 
widely  sought  by  the  Church  and  freely  given.  In 
182*2,  upon  the  formation  of  the  theological  department 
in  Yale  College,  he  was  chosen  Dwight  pn)fessor  of  di- 
<1actic  theology,  which  position  he  held  until  March  10, 
1858,  when  he  quietly  and  peacefully  passed  away  from 
earth.  It  was  as  a  teacher  of  theology  that  bin  influ- 
ence has  been  most  widely  felt.  In  this  field,  he  was 
an  original  investigator,  and  few  men  have  left  a  deeper 
impress  upon  American  divinity.  In  several  important 
respects  he  diverged  from  the  traditional  theology  of 
New  £ngland.  He  held  that  the  mind,  however  af- 
fected by  sin  in  intellect,  sensibility,  or  will,  is  yet  a 
free  agent,  capable  by  intellect  to  perceive  and  under- 
stand the  objects  and  motives  of  choice,  capable  by  sen- 
aibility  to  feel  their  influence,  and  capable  by  will  to 
choose  or  refuse  any  one  of  them ;  and  that  the  power 
of  will,  by  which  it  makes  a  given  choice,  is  a  power 
that  could  in  the  time  and  circumstances  have  chosen 
differently  and  oppositely.  He  repudiated  the  predi- 
cating of  the  words  "  pre<lcstinated"  and  "  decreed"  to 
God,  and  substituted  the  word  ^<  purposed."  While  de- 
pravity is  universal  to  the  race,  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  any  pro|)erty,  propensity,  or  disposition  of  the  soul, 
prior  to  actual  transgression,  as  sinful  in  itself,  or  as  the 
necessary  cause  of  sin,  nor  to  a  sinful  nature  corrupted 
in  or  derived  from  Adam,  sin  being  traced  to  the  con- 
atitutional  propensity  of  man  for  natural  good,  as  per- 
verted by  his  own  moral  agency.  "  Sin  comes  in  as  an 
unavoidable  result,  so  far  as  divine  prevention  is  con- 
cerned, of  such  materials  as  God  uses,  and  must  use,  in 
a  innrtd  universe— to  wit,  free  agents."  God,  having 
created  man  moral  and  res|)onsible,  cannot  prevent  the 
entrance  of  sin  without  contradicting  himself.  lie  ad- 
mitted and  taught  that  sin  is  among  the  things  which 
are  according  to  the  counsel  of  God's  will,  yet  only  in 
an  indirect  and  remote  sense,  (rod  preferring  a  moral 
system  in  which  sin  is  necessarily  incidental  to  the  non- 
existence of  a  moral  system.  As  to  the  originality 
and  soundness  of  Dr.  Taylor's  views  concerning  sin, 
much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed.  Some  of  his 
followers  have  claimed  that  they  are  original  with 
him ;  others  quote  Whately,  Woodward,  and  Dr.  John 
Young  as  having  enounced  views  in  consonance  with 
his.  Dr.  Pond  charges  him  with  reviving  "  the  old  Ar- 
minian  deistical  hypothesis,"  while  Dr.  Dutton  claims, 


on  the  contrary,  that  "  time  has  fully  proved  that  his 
mode  was  altogether  best  for  the  refutation  of  Armin- 
ianism."  Dr.  Whedon  says  that  while  Dr.  Taylor  "  vin- 
dicated the  divine  government  by  introducing  into  his 
svstem  the  Arminian  view  of  sin,  he  overthn)ws  his 
own  work  by  admitting  the  principle  of  preordination." 
At  all  events,  the  enunciation  of  Dr.  Taylor's  views  gave 
rise  to  a  prolonged  and  exciting  controversy,  which  was 
carried  on  with  unusual  persistency  and  ability  between 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Drs. 
Tyler,  Woods,  and  other  prominent  Congregational  di- 
vines, on  the  other.  Dr.  Taylor  never  admitted  that 
his  opinions  were  heretical,  judged  by  the  standard 
theologians  of  New  England,  but  labored  hard  to  pn)ve 
their  substantial  conformity  to  the  latter.  Defended 
and  enforced  by  his  intense  earnestness  and  eloquence^ 
and  by  his  powerful  logic,  his  theology  has  won  many 
adherents,  and — so  it  has  been  claimed — has  silently 
modified,  and  in  a  true  sense  rationalized,  the  Calvinis- 
tic  theology.  Dr.  Taylor  attached  much  importance  to 
the  truths  of  natural  religion,  and  he  also  laid  much 
stress  upon  true  theories  of  mind.  A  correct  mental 
philosophy  he  deemed  fundamental,  and  elaborated  with 
much  care  a  system  of  his  own.  With  Dwight  and 
Edwards,  he  held  that  all  motives  find  their  ultimate 
ground  of  appeal  in  the  desire  of  personal  happiness, 
and  that  the  idea  of  right  in  its  last  analysis  is  resolved 
into  a  tendency  to  the  highest  happiness.  As  a  teacher, 
Dr.  Taylor  won  the  admiration  and  affection  of  his  pu- 
pils, nearly  seven  hundred  being  under  his  training,  and 
inspired  them  with  enthusiasm  and  pleasure  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  studies.  In  his  social  and  domestic  rela- 
tions, he  was  peculiarly  attractive  and  lovely,  and  pe- 
culiarly beloved.  As  an  author.  Dr.  Taylor  is  known 
principally  by  posthumous  works.  His  controversial 
articles  were  contributed  principally  to  the  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  Christian  Sjttctator  and  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims.  Since  his  death  there  have  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing, edited  by  Noah  PortiT,  D.D. :  Practical  Ser- 
mom  (N.  Y.  1858, 8vo) : — Lectures  on  the  Moral  Govern' 
ment  of  God  (ibid.  1859,  2  vols.  8vo),  his  greatest  and 
most  celebrated  performance :  —  Essays,  Lectures,  etc., 
upon  Select  Topics  in  Revealed  Theology  (ibid.  1859, 
8vo).  See  the  Congregational  Quarterly,  1860,  p.  245 
sq.  (by  Dr.  Dutton);  Allibone,  IHct,  of  Bint,  and  Amer, 
Authors,  S.V. ;  Appletons'  Cycloptedia,  s.  v.;  also  the 
Christ,  Quar.  Spec,  vols,  ii,  iv,  v  ;  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims, 
vols.  V,  vi;  NeW'Euglander,  Nov.  1859  (by  Prof.  Mar- 
tin); Amer,  Theol,  Rev.  1859,  p.  391  sq.  (by  Dr.  Pond) ; 
Meth,  Quar,  Rev,  1859,  p.  317,  667;  1860,  p.  146.  666- 
669  (by  Dr.  Whedon);  Memorial  of  Xathauiel  H'.  Tay- 
lor, l),D.  (New  Haven,  1858,  8vo),  comprising  sermons 
by  Drs.  Bacon,  Dutton,  and  Fisher.  See  Theoixxsy  ; 
Tyler,  Bknskt. 

Taylor,  Oliver  Alden,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  Aug.  18,  1801.  He 
graduated  at  Union  College,  1825;  entered  the  ministry 
Noveml)er,  1828 ;  and,  spending  the  next  eleven  years 
in  study  and  teaching,  he  became  pastor  at  Manchester 
Sept.  18,  1839,  and  died  Dec.  18,  1851.  He  published, 
Catalogue  of  the  Andorer  Theological  Seminary  (1838): 
—Piety  in  /Jumble  Life  (1844,  by  the  Mass,  S.  S.  Soci- 
ety):— and  numerous  articles,  original  and  translated, 
and  some  poems,  in  various  periodicals.  A  memoir  of 
his  life  by  Rev.  T.  A.  Taylor,  his  brother,  was  published 
in  1853,  a  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1856. 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  ii,  725. 

Taylor,  Richard  Cowling,  an  eminent  English 
anti([uary,  was  born  at  Hinton,  Suffolk,  .Jan.  18,  1789, 
ami  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  July,  1830, settling 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  Hurvey«>r  and  geologist,  and 
was  greatly  useful  in  developing  ihe  mineral  rt*s«iurces 
of  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  died  Oct.  26, 1851. 
In  addition  to  scientific  works,  he  published  Index  Mo- 
nasticus,  or  the  A  Iheys  and  other  Motuisteries,  .A  lien  I*ri- 
ories,  Friaries,  Colleges,  Collegiate  Churches^  HaspitaUp 


TAYLOR 

iIMflilDm,  Much  2, 1858.  Hr.  Tif  lor  wu  horn 
nnflincbing  id  hil  ■ttachment  to  his  princtplea,  eamnc  i 
■ud  faidifuL  He  was  a  cliligCDC  itudenl,  and  nmu 
much  foi  the  periodical  press.  He  also  published  a  ile- 
noir  of  his  bnCiiei,  Kcv.  Oliver  Aldsn  TayloT  (Bnsion, ' 
lamo,  1853 1  ad  ed.  185B)  -.—Tht  Solace  (32mo)  —Tie  , 
Tmo  ilolken  {32mo)  -.—ZioH  (32[no) :— Zion'i  Fathicag  ' 
(12mo)  —nait  Vita  ofUit  Dtatk  Ptmllg  (8vu).  See 
CoiB/.Quarla-fy,l»b9,p.96;  &mhoDe,Dit*,o/BrH.iBid 
Allttr.AulAori,t.\: 

Tftylor,  Veron  D.,  a  PresbjterUa  minisler,  wa» 
born  at  Hinesburg,  Vu,  in  1798  {  received  an  academ- 
ical edocatiun  i  studied  theology  privaUly ;  wasliwniwd 
by  the  Addison  Congregalional  AasociatiuD,Vt.,  and  or- 
dained by  a  CongTeKationsl  council  in  1826.  His  fields 
ofUborwere  safolluwa:  Eliiabetbtown,  N,  Y.;  Utch- 
fleld,  South  Fanns,  Conn.;  Amenia,  N.  Y.;  (iilesburg, 
Hich.i  HuDtaburK  and  Dover,  Ohio;  andwasSeamia'i 
chaplain  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleveland,  Obio.  He 
died  Sept.  6,  1864.  See  Wilson,  Frab.  Bill.  Abmaac, 
1866,  p.  228. 

Taylor,  'V7Uliaiii  Cooke,  LLD.,  an  Irish  oatbor, 
was  bom  at  Youghol  in  1800,  and  was  educated  at  Trinit; 
College,  Dublin.  He  went  to  LoihIod  in  1839,  where  he 
remained  until  1847,  when  he  returned  to  Ireland,  (o 
aerve  the  viceregal  household  in  the  capadly  of  Uatis- 
tician.  He  died  in  Dublin,  Sept.  12, 1S4S.  In  addition 
to  manv  works  od  secular  aubjecta,  he  wrote,  CaUdiitm 
qft/K  ChritliOB  «t/^im  (Lend,  1828, 12nio)  ■.—lliwlory  of 
Mohammrdaialm  andilt  StcU  (I8S4, 12mo)  v—UiHory  of 
PopetyOievr  ed.  lS37,8vo):— I llialralioiu  of  Iht  biblt\ 
and  CanfirnialUMi  of  Sacred  Biilory  from  the  Jtfcmu- 
mmti  of  Egypt  (1888,  t2mo) ;— ilttfnry  of  Chtiitiajiity 
from  ill  I'l-omulyalion  to  ill  Ltgal  Jiilabiitliinail  in  llie 
BommEnipire  (l»»,Svo).  See  Allibone,i>te(.o/Bri<. 
and  Amer.  A  uUion,  s. 

Tcbn-cbor,  t 


236  TEARS 

and  I  reckon  them   among  the  txiraordmary  donations  of 

Tiest  I  Uod,  and  uses  no  mark  of  distinction  or  separation  be~ 

•.a  apostles,  wilh  which  he  begins,  and  docton,  with 

:h  he  ends,  it  may  be  that  he  refers  ro  the  nature 

be  office  of  the  Jewish  doctoni  meaning  well-in- 
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mill  used  by  the  Bnddhist 
n  Chinese  Tartarv.  It  is  construcled  in  two 
.  (1.)  One  is  a  small  wheel  with  flie^  which  move 
either  by  wind  or  water.  On  these  flies  are  written 
prayers,  and  it  is  supposed  that  all  the  merit  of  their 

motion.  (2.)  The  other  is  a  huge  egg-shaped  barrel, 
•s  large  ai  ■  hogshead,  upon  an  upright  spindle,  com- 
posed of  endless  sheets  of  paper  pasted  one  over  the 
other,  and  on  each  sheet  is  wriiten  a  diSTerent  prayer. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  pasteboard  barrel  is  a  coni,  wbicb 
givea  to  it  a  rotary  motion.  The  lainas  make  thii 
■{dn  rapidly,  and  thus  acquire  the  merit  of  the  repe- 
tition pf  ail  the  prayers  written  on  all  the  papers 
at  everv  retain  of  the  barrel.  The  lamas  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  plying  the  tchu-cbor  by  way 
of  interceding  lor  the  people.  In  return  they  re> 
ceive  from  each  person  a  small  compensation  for  tbdt 
tnuhle. 

Tftach  (Heb.  prop.  1?^,  but  also  many  other  words ; 
Gr.  prop.  ctlanKoi,  but  often  other  terms).  Teaching 
is  an  important  branch  of  the  commission  which  Christ 
gave  to  his  ipoeilea  before  be  left  the  earth.  "Uo," 
said  he,  "  teach  all  nations,"  or,  as  wc  have  it  recorded 
by  another  of  the  evangelists,  "Preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature."  In  this  way  they  were  to  make  dis- 
cipl^  as  the  word  iiaS^nimaTi  imports.  It  is  one  of 
the  precious  promisee  of  the  new  covenant  that  all  its 
subjects  shall  be  "  Uught  of  the  Lord"  (Isa.  liv,  IS). 
The  Lord  Jesus  quoted  these  words  in  the  days  of  his 
public  ministry  (.lohn  vi,  43),  and  describes  the  effect 
of  this  teaching  thus:  "Every  man,  therefore,  that  hath 
heard,  and  bath  learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  unto  me," 

nor  less  than  believing  on  him.     See  Preachihii. 

TtacAcri,  or  "doclora"  (v.  r.),  are  mentioned  among 
divine  gifts  in  Ephes.  iv,  11,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
apostle  does  not  mean  snch  ordinary  teachers  (or  pas- 
ton)  as  the  Church  now  enjoys;  but  as  he  seems  to 


Lving  from  Script- 
the  very  Christ  j" 
and  that  the  things  relating  to  the  Messiah  were  ac- 
complished in  Jesus.    Such  a  gift  could  not  but  be  reiy 

serviceable  in  that  infant  stale  of  the  Chureh,  which, 
indeed,  without  it,  would  have  seemed,  in  this  particu- 
lar, inferior  to  tbe  Jewish  insdtutions.  With  this  agree* 
the  dislioction  (Rum.  lii,  7)  between  doctors  (ttoMng, 
Silaatuiv)  and  eKhorlers,  q.  d.  "  he  who  gives  advice 
pricaltly,  and  resolves  doubts,  etc,  let  him  attend  to 
that  duty ;  be  who  exhorts  with  a  loud  voice  (wopa- 
taXiiv),  let  him  exhort"  with  proper  piety.  The  uma 
■ppean  in  1  Cor.  xii,  28,  where  the  apostle  ranges, 
1st, apostles, public  instructors;  Sd, prophets, occiaiDnal 
instructors;  Sd  {lilaaicaXoi),  doctors  or  teacben,  pri- 
vate instructors.     See  Gifts. 

For  monographs  on  our  Lord  as  the  Great  Teacher. 
see  Uase,  Lriai  Jem,  p.  ISO  sq.     See  Jebub  Christ. 

TaaiB  (nia^,  Jacpiu)  are  the  well-known  em- 
blem and  usual  accompaniment  of  grief;  and  as  grief 
is  generally  moat  violent  when  it  ia  indulged  tor  tbe 
dead,  so  in  the  two  following  passages  the  wiping- 
away  of  tears  is  connected  with  the  abolition  of  death : 
IV,  8,  "And  tbe  Lord  Jehovah  ahall  wipe  away 
sr  from  off  all  faces  i"  Rev.  vii,  17, "  And  God  aha  J 
iway  all  tears  from  their  eyes."    Tears  are  wont 
[Kiured  out  on  Dccasions  of  mortality ;  thus  in  Jer. 
1&,  "A  voice  was  heard  in  Ramah,  lamentation 
itter  weeping,  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children 
children,  because  they 


dead,  neither  1 


agatn 


"  Wee; 


goeth  away,  for  he  shall  return  no  more,  nor  see  hia 
native  country."  Tears  are  sometimes  shed  for  na- 
liwisl  calamities ;  thus  in  Lam.  i,  2,  "  She  weepeth  sore 
in  the  night,  and  her  tears  are  on  her  cheeks;"  again 
in  Numb,  xiv,  1,  "And  all  the  congregation  lifted  up 
their  voice  and  cried,  and  the  people  wept  that  nighL" 
In  Gen.  xxi,  15, 16,  Hagar's  pitiable  case  is  thus  de- 
scribed, "  And  the  waler  was  spent  in  the  bottle,  and 
she  cast  the  child  under  one  of  the  shrubs.  And  she 
went  and  sat  her  down  over  against  him  a  good  way 

the  death  of  tlie  child.  Anil  she  sat  over  against  him. 
and  lifteil  up  her  voice  and  wept."  Tears  are  ofiea 
the  symbol  of  divine  judgments,  as  they  are  sotnetimea 
also  of  human  oppressions;  (See  Eccles.  iv,  1 ;  Acts  xx, 
19;  Jer.Kiv,17.1  They  are  sometimes  the  fruit  of  re- 
pentance and  contrition.  (See  Heb.  3iii,7;  Matt.  xxvi. 
15.)  But  commonly  they  are  the  result  of  natural  af- 
fection deploring  a  beloved  object,  of  which  the  exam- 
ples are  too  obvious  and  numeroua  to  cite.  But  what> 
ever  the  causes  of  teara  to  the  righteous,  all  these  shall 

sway  all  tears  from  their  e)'es."  For  death,  ojqnessiun, 
calamity,  repentance,  ahall  have  no  place  in  the  heav- 
enly region.    Weeping  may  endure  for  a  nigbt,but  joy 

Those  who  sow  in  tears  shall 


in  joy. 


SeeU 


..41).. 


:  Volb. 


lam,  p.  53.    Comp.  Kiesling,  De  Lacrimit  Vatttm  (Lipa. 
1747).    See  jBSfs  Christ. 

The  so-called  lachrsmaloriei,  or  "  tear-botllc*,''  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  used  for  coUeetiiig  the 
tears  nf  the  mourners  at  the  grave*  of  the  ancienia 
(Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  147),  wera  ratlier  vea- 
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TEKOA 


•elfl  for  peifumery  or  flowon  (see  the  Penny  Cyclop. 

9,  v.). 

TelUhur.    See  Box-tkkr. 

Te'bah  ( Heb.  Te'bach,  nn^,  slaughter^  as  often ; 
Sept.  TajiiK;  JoeephoA,  Ta/iaioct  Ant,  i,  6^  6;  Vulg. 
Tzbee),  the  oldest  of  the  four  soiui  of  Nahor  by  his  con- 
cabine  Keumah  (Gen.  xxii,  24).     RC.  cir.  2050. 

Tebali'ah  (Heb.  only  in  the  prolonged  form  TV- 
halyti'ku,  ^n^baa,  puHjUd  \^\Xnl,  protected]  by  Jeho- 
vak ;  Sept.  Tafiixiac  v.  r.  TafiXat ;  Vulfc.  Tabeliai)y 
third  of  the  four  sons  of  IIoMh  ^  of  the  children  of  Mc- 
liri"  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  II).     ttC.  1014.       • 

Te'beth  (Heb.  Tebeth^  Pn^,  apparently  of  As- 
syrian origin,  Tibiiuo),  the  tenth  munth  (Esth.  ii,  16) 
cf  the  sacred  year  of  the  HebrcwSf  corresponding  in  the 
main  to  January.  Jerome  has  the  following  comment 
upon  Ezek.  xxix,  1 :  **  Decimus  mentis,  qui  Hcbroeis 
appellatur  Tt^tk,  et  apud  «£g\'pti(»i  [with  whom  it 
was  the  fifth  month]  Tvfii  [or  Tutfii  0»ptic  T'Ai], 
apud  Komanos  Jamiaruu,^  In  Arabic  it  is  calletl 
TubtiA,  in  Cireek  Tv^ii  or  T?//3,  and  in  Sanscrit  Tnpits, 
See  Cau£NI»ak,  Jewish. 

Tebnl  Tom.    See  Talmud. 

Te  Deum  laudImus  ( i.  e.  "  We  praise  thee,  O 
Oud").  .  This  hymn,  which  is  written  tn  honorem  Sano- 
tiuima  TriftkatUy  commonly  called  Ilymnwt  8S,  Avi" 
brosii  tt  A  uffustiniy  and  known  as  the  A  mbrosian  //ynm, 
is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Ambrose.     In  a  manuscript 
chronicle  preserved  at  Milan,  and  erroneously  ascril)ed 
t«)  Decius  ((L  S63),  bishop  of  Milan,  we  are  told  that ; 
at  the  baptism  of  Augustine,  which  Ambrose  performed 
in  the  year  387,  both  the  baptist  and  the  candidate 
^pontaueously,  as  if  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in- 
tuned  this  hymn.    This  tradition  would  seem  to  have 
b(«n  corroborated  by  a  passage  of  a  spurious  (the  92d) 
wroua  of  Ambrose  which  treats  of  the  baptism  of  Au- 
^lutine.     But,  in  truth,  the  tradition  owes  its  origin 
to  this  passage.    Augustine  himself,  who  speaks,  in  his 
(^'>n/rs*ions,  of  his  conversion  and  baptism,  does  not 
'Mention  anything  of  the  kind.     Some  have  ascribed 
tbiA  h^mn  to  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  others 
lo  Nicetius,  about  the  year  535 ;  and  a  third  class  to 
Hilary  of  Poitierai     The  whole  tenor  of  tliis  hymn 
proves  its  Eastern  origin,  and  at  a  very  early  Urac. 
Inde«d,  the  Codex  ALuandrinua  contains  a  morning 
hyTDn  commencing  Ra3'  ktccurrnv  ijfifpav  tuXoyriffta  at 
icoi  aiviiov  to  ovofid  <rov  ci'c  rbv  aiatva ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  the  fact  of  its  great  resem- 
blance with  the  Te  Deum,  induced  Daniel  {Themur, 
J/ymao/.  ii,  289  sq.)  to  say,  ^  The  Te  Deum  is  based  upon 
an  andent  Greek  hymn  which,  extensively  known  in 
the  East,  has  found  many  translators,  which  fact  not 
^1  sccounta  for  the  variety  of  readings,  but  also  for 
the  Tuious  authors  to  whom  it  is  ascribed.     Of  these 
venioQi,  ^he  one  which  Ambrose  made  for  the  scr\'ice 
<^  the  Milan  Church  met  with  the  most  approval  and 
WIS  fimUj  adopted,  and  this  explains  why  it  was  com- 
"^.v  called  the  A  mbrosian  Hymn,'' 

^^  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  this  hymn 
^as  8Qii|^  on  special  occasions  in  both  churches  of  the 
}^A,  The  Roman  Breviary  uses  it  as  one  of  the  mom- 
^H  hymns  to  be  sung  throughout  the  year,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sundays  in  Advent,  I^ent,  and  the 
^*^  of  the  Holy  Innocentsi  Long  before  the;  Kofor- 
|^^(Hi,it  was  known  in  a  German  translation.  In  1533 
H  VMtnnshited  by  Luther, "  Herr  (k>tt,  dich  lolien  wir,** 
*^  kince  that  time  it  has  been  translated  into  (ierman 
•ikt  Engliah  by  diffeient  authors.  We  subjoin  a  few 
^uf  the  original: 

"T^  Deum  laodamna,  te  Domlnam  confltemar. 
Tecteranm  Patrem  fnnnb  terra  veneratur. 
Tibi  (HDoes  angell,  tibl  call  et  aniventc  {Kxetitntefi, 
TIbiCbenibim  et  Seraphim  incessabill  voce  proclninaut : 
Hanetns,  Sanctos,  Sanctas  Dominus  Deun  SahHotb. 
Pleol  font  coll  at  tarn  miU«statls  gloriie  tun." 


This  beautiful  and  inspiring  composition  is  read  or 
chanted  at  the  morning  service  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land after  the  reading  of  the  first  lesson.  The  rubric 
enjoins  that  it  shall  be  said  or  sung  daily  through- 
out the  year  in  the  vernacular  language.  The  ancient 
offices  of  the  English  Church  gave  this  hymn  the 
title  of  the  "*  PsaUn  Te  Deum*"  or  the  **  Song  of  Am- 
brose and  Augustine**  indifferently.  As  used  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  responsory  psalm,  since  it  follows  a 
leMon ;  and  here  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England 
resembles  that  directed  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 
which  decreed  that  the  psalms  and  lessons  should  be 
read  alternately.  The  hymn  consists  of  three  equal 
parts — praise,  confession  of  belief,  and  supplication.  See 
Rambach,  Anthologie  christlicher  Gesdnge^  i,  87  sq.; 
B&ssler,  A  utvahl  alfchristlicher  Lieder,  p.  44  sq. ;  Her- 
zog,  Real'Eticyklop,  i,  275  sq.  (2d  eil.  p.  328  s<i.) ;  Ten- 
tzel,  Exfrcitatvmft  X  de  IJyinno  Te  Deum  Laudamut 
(Lips.  1692) ;  Bingham,  Christ,  Antiq,  bk.  xiv,  ch.  xi, 
§  9;  and  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbcdiug,  Index 
Profframmatunif  p.  134.     (B.  P.) 

Te  IgXtur  (i.  e.  ♦•  Thee  therefore"),  the  first  two 
words  of  the  canon  of  the  I^tin  mass.  This  |»art  of 
the  eucharistic  bcrvicc  in  said  to  have  ))cen  drawn  up 
under  the  direction  <if  (rrogory  the  iireat,  though  |K>r- 
tions  of  it  arc  (loubtless  of  much  earlier  date.  It  was 
alM>  called  Obsecrafio,  This  service,  as  diMtinct  from 
the  miwuil,  was  used,  and  is  still  used,  by  bishops,  prel- 
ates, and  other  dignitaries ;  and  as  the  canon  is  the 
most  sacred  {mrt  of  the  service,  oaths  upon  the  T*-  Igi- 
tur  were  regarded  as  es{K!cially  solemn.  The  Te  Jf/itur 
appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  ordeal  of  compur- 
gation. 

Teen  (Chinese,  heaven),  a  wonl  generally  used  by 
the  early  Roman  Catholic  missionanes  to  denote  the 
Supreme  Being;  but,  to  render  it  more  evidently  de- 
scriptive of  a  person,  the  Inquisition  ordered  the  addi- 
tion to  it  of  the  word  Choo,  "  Lord.**  Thus  Teen-Choo 
meant "  Lord  of  heaven,"  and  came  to  be  the  recognised 
appellative  of  God  by  Romish  converts.  The  I*rotes- 
tant  missionaries  rejected  Teen,  and  substituted  /ihin  or 
Shang-te. 

Teenah.    See  Fig. 

Tehaph'nehes  (Ezek.  xxx,  18).  Sec  Taiipaniiks. 

Tehin'nah  (Heb.  Techirwah',  n|nn,  mpplicatvm, 
as  often ;  Sept.  ii^avd  v.  r.  Bai/iav ;  Vuig.  Tthiiuia),  a 
name  occurring  in  the  olwcure  list  of  the  descendants  of 
Judah  (1  Cbron.  iv,  12)  as  the  last-named  of  the  three 
sons  of  Esht(»n  (({.  v. ),  and  grandson  of  Chelub  (q.  v.) ; 
with  the  added  eftithot  **the  father  of  the  city  of  Xa- 
hasir  (Abi'Ir-XarhtiAh) J  and  the  statement  "These 
are  the  men  of  Rochah"  (q.  v.).  From  all  this,  v.^e  can 
only  gather  that  Teliinnah  was  probably  related  to  the 
family  of  iJaviiL     R(.-.  cir.  1083.     See  Naiiahii. 

Tehoroth.    Sve  Talmi-d. 

Teil-tree  is  projierly  the  linden-tree,  or  Tilifi  Eu^ 
roprrns  of  lK)laiilxt».  It  is  mentioned  in  the  A.  V.,  in 
Isa.  vi,  13,  **as  a  toil -tree,  and  as  an  oak:"  but  as  in 
the  Hebrew  the  word  is  nbx,  elah,  usually  rendered 
"oak,"  by  many  Hup|M>sed  to  be  the  terebinth,  or  "tur- 
pentinc-trw,"  there  is  no  reason  forgiving  it  a  different 
signification  in  this  from  what  it  has  in  other  passages. 
Sec  Oak. 

Teind,  the  name  given  in  the  law  of  Scotland  to 
Tithf:8  (q.  v.). 

Te'kel  (Chald.  Teh-l'.  bjsn,  weighed,  as  immediate- 
ly explained  in  the  context;  Sept.^fdX;  Vulg.  thecel)^ 
the  second  of  the  ominous  wonls  in  the  sentence  of  tho 
I^bylonian  king  ( Dan.  v,  25, 27).     See  Miiine. 

Tekeleth.    See  Blik. 

Teko'a  (Heb.  id,  r'ipn  [once  with  h  directive 
n^ipn,  2  Sam.  xiv,  2],  a  ttockade ;  Sept,  Bfx«»«  au^ 
Bc^ovf,  Josephus  Bcicwci  and  Bejcwc ;  Vulg.  Thecue;  A«^ 
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"  Tekoah"^  in  2  Sam.  xiv),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(2  Chron.  xi,  6,  as  the  associated  places  show ;  and  in- 
serted in  its  place  in  Josh,  xv,  59,  60  in  the  Sept.  [see 
Kcil,  oc?  /oc.]),  on  the  range  of  hills  which  rise  near  He- 
bron, and  stretch  eastward  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  These 
hills  bound  the  view  of  the  spectator  as  he  looks  to  the 
south  from  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  piives.  Je- 
rome {in  AmoSj  Proam,)  says  that  Tekoa  was  six  Ro- 
man miles  from  Bethlehem,  and  that  as  he  wrote  (in 
Jer.  vi,  1)  he  had  that  village  daily  before  his  eyes 
(" Thekoam  quotidie  oculis  cernimus") .  In  his  Otwmaati- 
con  (s.  V.  Ecthei,  *Ek^evk()  he  represents  Tekoa  as  nine 
miles  only  from  Jerusalem;  but  elsewhere  he  agrees 
with  Euscbius  in  making  the  distance  twelve  miles.  In 
the  latter  case  he  reckons  by  the  way  of  Bethlehem,  the 
usual  course  in  going  from  the  one  place  to  the  other ; 
but  there  may  have  been  also  another  and  shorter  way, 
to  which  he  has  reference  in  the  other  computation. 
Some  suggest  (Bachiene,  Paldstina,  ii,  60)  that  an  error 
may  have  crept  into  Jerome's  text,  and  that  we  should 
read  twelve  there  instead  of  nine.  In  2  Chron.  xx,  20 
(see  also  1  Mace,  ix.  Hi))  mention  is  made  of  "  the  wil- 
derness of  Tekoa,"  which  must  be  understood  of  the  ad- 
jacent region  on  the  east  of  the  town  (see  infra),  which 
in  its  physical  character  answers  so  entirely  to  that  des- 
ignation. It  is  evident  from  the  name  (derived  from 
3?|?n,  '*  to  strike,''  said  of  driving  the  stakes  or  pins  into 
the  ground  for  securing  the  tent),  as  well  as  from  the 
manifest  adaptation  of  the  r^on  to  pastoral  pursuits, 
that  the  people  who  lived  here  must  have  been  occu- 
pied mainly  as  shepherds,  and  that  Tekoa  in  its  best 
days  could  have  been  little  more  than  a  cluster  of  tents, 
to  which  the  men  returned  at  intervals  from  the  neigh- 
boring pastures,  and  in  which  their  families  dwelt  during 
their  absence. 

The  Biblical  interest  of  Tekoa  arises,  not  so  much 
from  any  events  which  are  related  as  having  occurred 
there  as  from  its  connection  with  various  persons  who 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  is  not  enumerated  in 
the  Hebrew  catalogue  of  towns  in  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  49), 
but  is  inserted  in  that  passage  by  the  Sept.  The  "  wise 
woman"  whom  Joab  em[>loyed  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  David  and  Absalom  was  obtained  from  itiis 
place  (2  Sam.  xiv,  2).  Here,  also,  Ira,  the  son  of  Ik- 
kesh,  one  of  David's  tliirty  "  mighty  men"  (D'^'72i?)»  ^'^^ 
bom,  and  was  called  on  that  account  **  the  Tfkoiie"  (2 
Sam.  xxiii,26).  It  was  one  of  the  places  which  Reho- 
boam  fortified,  at  the  beginning  of  his  rei^n,  as  a  de- 
fence against  invasion  from  the  south  (2  ('hron.  xi,  0). 
Some  of  the  people  from  Tekoa  took  part  in  building 
the  walls  of  Jcmsalem  after  the  return  from  the  Cap- 
tivitv  (Nfh.  iii,  6.  27).  In  Jer.  vi,  1,  the  prophet  ex- 
claims, "  Blow  the  trumpet  in  Tekoa  and  set  up  a  sipi 
of  lire  in  I^ah-hacccrem"  —  the  latter  probably  the 
*' Frank  Motnuain,"  the  cone-shaped  liill  so  conspicuous 
frum  Bt'thh-hem.  It  is  the  sounil  of  the  trumjK't  as  a 
wnrning  of  the  npproncti  of  enemies,  and  a  signal-tire 
kindled  at  nii^ht  fur  the  same  pur|)osc,  which  are  de- 
scribed here  a»  so  approprial<*ly  heard  and  seen,  in  the 
tiour  of  dan^^C'r,  among  the  mountains  of  Judah.  But 
Tekoa  in  chieily  inemoralile  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
prophet  Amos,  who  was  lure  called  by  a  special  voice 
i'nmi  heaven  to  U-av*!  his  orcufiation  as  "a  herdman" 
and  "a  |)un<Murcr  of  wild  Ii;rr4,*'and  was  sent  forth  thence 
to  testify  ni^ainst  tlie  sins  <if  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
(Amos  vii.  14).  Accn!*iomed  to  such  pursuits,  he  must 
have  been  (amiliar  wiili  ihe  solitude  of  the  desert,  and 
with  the  dan;rers  there  incident  to  a  shepherd's  life. 
Some  effect  of  his  peculiar  training  amid  such  scenes 
may  be  traced,  as  critics  think  (De  VVette,  Kinl.  i/w  Alte 
T^$.  p.  35<>).  in  the  contents  and  style  of  his  pn>phec3'. 
JvTome(ad  Amos  i. 2)  ^ays,  "...  etiam  Amos  prophe- 
tam  qui  |)astor  de  pastxiribus  fuit  et  pastor  non  in  locis 
cultis  et  arboribus  ac  vineis  consitis,  aut  certe  inter 
sylvas  et  prata  virentia,  sed  in  lata  ercmi  vastitate,  in 
qua  versatur  Iconum  feritas  et  interfectio  pccorum,  artis 


sua  usum  eue  semwnibHt.^'  Comp.  Amoa  ii,  13 ;  iii,  4^ 
12;  iv,  1;  vi,  12;  vii,  1;  and  see  the  striking  remarks 
of  Dr.  Pusey,  Introd,  to  A  mos. 

In  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  24,  and  iv, 
5),  Ashur,  a  posthumous  son  of  Hezron  and  a  brother 
of  Caleb,  is  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Tekoa,  which 
ap|)ears  to  mean  that  he  was  the  fotmder  of  Tekoa,  or 
at  least  the  owner  of  that  village.  See  Rodiger  in  Ge- 
sen.  Tfiesaur,  iii,  1518. 

The  common  people  among  the  Tekoites  displayed 
great  activity  in  the  repairs  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
under  Nehemiah.  They  undertook  two  lengths  of  the 
rebuilding  (Neh.  iii,  5,  27).  It  is,  however,  specially 
mendoned  that  their  ^Mords"  (Qh'^aiM)  took  no  part  in 
the  work. 

Tekoa  is  known  still  as  Teku'a^  and,  though  it  lies 
somewhat  aside  from  the  ordinary  route,  has  been  vis- 
ited and  described  by  several  recent  travellers.  Its  dis- 
tance from  Beit-Lahm  agrees  precisely  with  that  as- 
signed by  the  early  writers  as  the  distance  between 
Tekoa  and  Bethlehem.  It  is  within  sight  also  of  the 
"  Frank  Mountain,"  beyond  question  the  famous  Hero- 
dium,  or  site  of  Herod's  Castle,  which  Jc»sephus  ( War^ 
iv,  9, 5)  represents  as  near  the  ancient  Tekoa.  It  lies 
on  an  elevated  hill,  which  spreads  it>«lf  out  into  an  irreg- 
ular plain  of  moderate  extent.  Its  "high  position"  (Rob- 
inson, BibL  Res.  i,  486)  "  gives  it  a  wide  prospect.  To- 
wards the  north-east  the  land  slopes  down  towards  Wady 
Khureitftn ;  on  the  other  sides  tlie  hill  is  surrounded  by 
a  belt  of  level  t-able-land;  beyond  which  are  valleys, 
and  then  other  higher  hills.  On  the  south,  at  some  dis- 
tance, another  deep  valley  runs  off  south-east  towards 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  view  in  this  direction  is  Ixiunded 
only  by  the  level  mountains  of  Moab,  with  frequent 
bursts  of  the  Dead  Sea,  seen  through  openings  among 
the  rugged  and  desolate  inter^'ening  mountains."  In 
the  spring  there  are  often  encampments  of  shepherds 
there,  consisting  of  tents  covered  with  the  black  goat- 
skins so  commonly  used  for  that  purpose ;  they  are  sup- 
ported on  poles  and  turned  up  in  part  on  one  side,  so  as 
Ut  enable  a  person  without  to  look  into  the  interior. 
Flocks  pasture  near  the  tents  and  on  the  remoter  hill- 
sides in  everj'  direction.  There  are  horses  and  cattle 
and  camels  also,  though  these  are  not  so  numerous  as 
the  hheep  and  goats.  A  well  of  living  water,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  is  a  centre  of  great  interest  and 
activity,  the  women  coming  and  going  with  their  pitch- 
j  ers,  and  men  filling  the  troughs  to  water  the  animals 
!  which  they  have  driven  thither  for  that  purpose.  Tlie 
general  aspect  of  the  region  is  sterile  and  unattractive; 
though  here  and  there  are  patches  of  verdure,  and  some 
of  the  fields,  which  have  yielde<l  an  early  crop,  may  be 
seen  recently  ploughed  up,  as  if  for  some  new  species 
of  cultivation.  Fleecy  clouds,  white  as  the  driven  snow, 
float  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  their  shadows,  as  they 
cliase  each  other  over  the  landscape,  seem  to  be  fit  em- 
blems of  the  changes  in  the  destiny  of  men  and  nations, 
of  which  there  is  so  much  to  remind  one  at  such  a  time 
and  in  such  a  place.  Various  ruins  exist  at  Tekoa,  such 
as  the  walls  of  houses,  cisterns,  broken  columns,  and 
heaps  of  building-stones.  Some  of  these  stones  have 
the  so-called  **  bevelled"  edges  which  are  supposed  to 
show  a  Hebrew  origin.  There  was  a  convent  here  at 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  established  by  St. 
Tabus,  and  a  ChlHstian  settlement  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusaders;  and  undoubtedly  most  of  these  remains  be- 
long to  modem  times  rather  tlmn  ancient.  Among 
these  should  be  mentioned  a  baptinmal  font,  sculptured 
out  of  a  limestone  block,  three  feet  nine  inches  ik-^p. 
with  an  internal  diameter  at  the  top  of  four  feet,  and 
<lesigned  evidently  for  baptism  as  administennl  in  the 
(ireek  Church.  It  stands  in  the  open  air,  like  a  simi- 
lar one  at  Jufna,  near  Beitin,  the  ancient  Bethel.  See 
more  fully  in  the  Christian  Review  (N.  Y.),  1853,  p.  519. 

Near  TekiVa,  among  the  same  mountains,  on  the  brink 
of  a  frightful  precipice,  are  the  ruins  of  Khureitiin,  pos- 
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ably  a  corraption  of  Kerioth  (Josb.  xv,  25),  and  in  that   in  this  region  a  Thel-bencane  and  a  Thal-at)ui  (jGeog, 
caae  perhaps  the  birthplace  of  Judas  the  traitor,  who    v,  20) ;  but  neither  name  can  be  identified  with  Tel- 
was  thence  called  Iscariot,  i.  e.  "  man  of  Kerioth/'     It    abib,  unless  we  suppose  a  serious  corruption.     ThUuta 
is  imposttiblc  to  sur\'ey  the  scenery  of  the  place  and  not    and  TheUaphata  of  Ammian.  Marc  (xxiv,  2;  xxv,  8> 
to  feel  that  a  dark  spirit  would  find  itself  in  its  own  ele-    have  likewise  been  compared;  but  they  are  equally  un- 
ment  amid  the  seclusion  and  wildness  of  such  a  spot,    certain.     The  element  ^  TeV'  in  Tel-abib,  is  undoubt- 
High  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  is  an  opening  in    edly  "  hill.*'     It  is  applied  in  moilem  times  by  the 
the  face  of  the  rocks  which  leads  into  an  immense  sub-    Arabs  especially  to  the  mounds  or  heaps  which  mark 
terranean  labyrinth,  which  many  suppose  may  have    the  site  of  niineil  cities  all  over  the  Mesopotamian 
been  the  Cave  of  AduUam,  in  which  David  and  his  fol-    plain,  an  application  not  very  remote  from  the  Hebrew 
lowers  sought  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  Saul.     It  is    use,  according  to  which  "  Tel"  is  *'  especially  a  heap  of 
large  enough  to  contain  hundreds  of  men,  and  is  capa-    stones"  ((teRenius,  ad  he,).     It  thus  forms  the  first 
bk*  of  defence  against  almost  any  attack  that  could  be    syllable  in  many  modem  as  in  many  ancient  names 
made  upon  it  from  without.    When  a  party  of  the  Turks    throughout  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Syria  (see  Asse- 
fell  u})on  Tckil'a  and  sacked  it,  A.D.  1138,  most  of  the    roani,  J>iU.  Orient .  Ill,  ii,  78^1). 

inhabitant^  anticipating  the  danger,  fled  to  this  cavern,        Te'lah  (Ileb.  Te'loch,  nbn,  breach  [Gesenius]  or 
and  thus  Mved  their  liv-es.    It  may  be  questioned  (Rub-    ^^  ^^^^^-^    ^      ^^^.  ^--  ^^^^.      V„,     y,^^,^) 
inatoii,  I,  481)  whether  this  was  the  actual  place  of  Da-      ^     -„    ,   ■'.        .  r  *u       rm  u      •  \u    v  u 

^d'.  relnrat  but  it  illurtnite.,  .t  aU  events,  Lh.t  peculiar  f "  "^  «*»*'*?''  '"  V  '''i!  nX' '"  -  ^t^n^ 
Ke«l«Sical  formation  of  the^untry  which  accoWU  for  '^^^iP*"""  "^  "'"'*""  <'  ^"'"- '"''  ^^^-  ^^' 
£4uch  frequent  allusions  to  "  dens  and  caves''  in  the  nar- 
rations of  the  Bible.  It  is  a  common  opinion  of  the  na-  Tel'aim  [some  TV/a'im]  (Heb.  with  the  art,  hai- 
tives  that  some  of  the  passages  of  this  particular  exca-  Telalm',  D*^2tb:9n,  the  young /a77i6«  [in  Isa.  xl,  1 1  ] ;  Sept. 
-nation  extend  as  far  as  to  Hebron,  several  miles  disUnt,  iv  roXyaXoiJ ; '  Vulg.  quasi  agnos)j  a  place  where  Saul 
mnd  that  all  the  cord  at  Jerusalem  would  not  be  suffi-  collected  and  numbered  his  forces  before  his  campaign 
«ient  to  serve  as  clue  for  traversing  its  windings.  See  against  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv,  4).  It  is  strange 
Odollam.  that  both  the  Sept,  version  and  Josephus  {Ant,  vi,  7,2) 

One  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  in  Christian  times    ^ad  Giigat,  yvh'ich  was  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Jordan,  near 
seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Tekoa.     Arculf,  at    Jericho,  and  certainly  not  a  fitting  place  to  marshal  an 
«ny  rate,  mentions  the  »*gate  called  Tecuitis"  in  his    army  to  war  with  the  Amalekites,  seeing  it  would  have 
^enumeration  of  the  gates  of  the  city  (A.D.  700).    It  ap-    to  march  through  the  wild  passes  of  the  wilderness  of 
l«ars  to  have  led  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,    judah  ( Ewald,  Oesch,  iii,  60  ).     The  Targum   ren- 
f  »Tobably  near  the  southern  end  of  the  east  wall.     But    ^ers  it  « lambs  of  the  Passover,"  according  to  a  curious 
>i*H  de«ription  is  not  very  clear.      Possibly  to  this    fancy,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Jewish  books  (Fa/- 
.Ten.rae  alludes  in  the  singular  expression  in  the  Kpit,   x-wf  on  1  Sam.  xv,  4,  etc),  that  the  army  met  at  the 
^nnla  (§  12),  •   ...  reverter  Jcrosolymam  et  per  The-    Paasover,  and  that  the  census  was  taken  by  counting 
c-uarn  atque  Amos,  rutiUntem  montis  Oliveti  crucem    t^g  lambs.     This  is  partly  endorsed  bv  Jerome  in  the 
•Mpiciam."     The  Church  of  the  Ascension  on  the  sum-    Vulg.    A  similar  fancy  is  found  in  the  Midrash  in  refer- 
m  of  OUvet  would  be  just  opposite  a  gate  in  the  east   encc  to  the  name  Bezek  (1  Sam.  xi,  8),  which  is  taken 
'^All,  and  the  "glittering  cross"  would  be  particularly    literally  as  meaning  "broken  pieces  of  potterv,"  where- 
<^>«spicuous  if  seen  from  beneath  its  shadow.     There  is    i,y,  as  by  counters,  the  numbering  was  efTectwL    Bezek 
Po  more  prifna  facie,  improbability  in  a  Tekoa  gate  than  .  and  Telaim  are  considered  by  the  Talmudists  as  two  of 
"»  a  Bethlehem.  Jaffa,  or  Damascus  gate,  all  which  still "  the  ten  numberings  of  Israel,  past  and  future.     It  is 
P;^«3i  at  Jerusalem.     But  it  is  strange  that  the  allu-  ^  pn>bably  identical  with  Telem  (q.  v.),  the  southern 
*'*|>ns  to  it  should  be  so  rare,  and  that  the  circumstances    position  of  which  (Josh,  xv,  24)  w(.uld  be  suiUblc  for  an 
'^'^ach  made  Tekoa  prominent  enough  at  that  p«?riod  to    expedition  against  Amalek;  and  a  cerUin  support  is 
<^*us*e  a  gate  to  be  named  after  it  should  have  e»<!nped  ^  ^jven  to  this  by  the  mention  of  the  name  (ThaUam  or 
^^--scrvaiion.     See,  in  addition  to  the  above  author-    xhelam)  in  the  Sept.  of  2  Sam.  iii,  12. 
"*^>*,  Keland,  Palast,  p.  1028;  Schubert,  Rnsen,  p.  24;        „  ,      ,         ,„\    ^  ,         ,  Ji^v*.  r-    t     -.  r  „ 
^^t^mer,   P^hu^  p.  219;  Turner,    Tour,  ii,  240;       Telaa'aar  (Heb.  Tdassar',  ^^bn  [in  Isa.],  fully 
'''^'i-and  Mangles,  p.  »44 ;  'Irwixnm,  Land  of  Isriul,p,\'^^^^^^  [in  Kmgs],. 4 wyn«n  AtV/;  Sept.  Bnt^^tr,  e«- 
**^  ;  Schwarz,7Vi/IrW.  p.  114;  Thomson,  L(uid  and  hooky    f*d^  v.  r.  Ha\a<Tffdp,  Oai/ia^;  Vulg.  TheUttsar,  Thakt&- 
11-  4-:>4;  Porter  in  Murrains  Handbook,  p.  251 ;  Bi&deker, .  sar)  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xix,  12  (A.  V.  "Thelas- 
****i^*tine,  p.  252.  «  sar")  and  in  Isa.  xxxvii,  12  as  a  city  inhabited  by  "  the 

"XTeko'ite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  Aa/-7Vih>f',  '^yipnn    <^*»iJ<^ren  of  Eden,"  which  had  been  conquered  and  was 

Wrx  -->  Q ^^;;:  .jr.  v^.1,  ::;  o-  ^^-,^1^1  «„».^li  e,^  '    held  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  bv  the  Assyrians.     In 

L'**  z  Sam.  xxiii,  z6;  >eh.  in,  2<,  ^jpnn  ,  patnal  from    ,    ^.  .    .  ^   ,     •^l\i  ,/,  •  .  x 

7-   «         _         .  \r.       .  .   .  ,      *  '     ^v  I  both  passages  It  iH  connected  with  (rozan  (Gauzanitis), 

' -*-o.i;  Sept.  o  e««tn;c  and  o  etwc,  v.  r.  e€ruivir«c  |  „^ran  (Carrhie.  now  Harran).  and  Kezeph  (the  Razap- 

»^a  eicci;  Vulg.  Tkecuifes,  Thecuemu,  and  de  Thecua),  |  ^  of  the  Assvrian  inscriptions),  all  of  which  belong  to 

*^  inhabitant  of  Tekoa  (q.  v.),  an  epithet  of  Ira  the  son    the  hill  country  alwve  the  Upper  »IesopoUmUn  plain, 

**'  Ikkesh,  one  of  David's  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  2(5;    the  district  fn»ra   which  rise  the  Khabflr  and  Belik 

I  Oiwn.  xi,  28 ;  xxvii,  9).     The  name  survived  the  '  rivers.     Seoi(iozAN;   Hauan;  Mesoi»otamia.     It  is 

^^piivity  (Xeh.  iii,  6,  27).  i  (piite  in  accordance  with   the  indications  of  locality 

Tela  StragtUa,  a  term  used  to  designate  the  up-  |  which  arise  from  this  connection  to  find  Eden  j(»ined 

l*t  covering  for  the  holy  Uble  when  not  being  used    i"  another  passage  (Ezek.  xxvii,  2a)  with  Haran  and 

f*)r  the  aacriiice.     It  is  commonly  called  the  altar  pro-  I  Asshur.     Telassar.  the  chief  city  of  a  tril>e  known  as 

tfrtor.  I  the  Beni-Edcn,  must  have  been  in  Western  Mcs(»[K>ta- 

Tel-a'bib  [many  7>/'-aK6]  (Chald.  Tel- Abib', 
-''^Jjl'bn,  comrhiU;  Sept.  Mcrcwpoc;  Vulg.  ^4^/  acer- 
^Hi  nocarumfruffum)f  was  probably  a  city  of  Chaldo^a 


inia,  in  the  iicigtilK)rhood  of  Harran  and  Orfa.  The 
name  is  one  which  might  have  been  given  by  the 
Assyrians  to  any  place  where  tliey  had  built  a  temple 
to  Asshur,  and  hence  perhaps  its  application  by  the 


«  Babylonia  (Ezra  iii,  15),  not  of  Upper  Mesopotamia,  I  Tarjcums  to  the  Kesen  of  Gen.  x,  12,  which  must  have 
^  generally  imagined  (Calmet,a<2 /oc.;  Winer,  ad /or.). '  been  on  the  Tigris,  near  Nineveh  and  Calah.     See 


^e  whole  scene  of  Ezekiel's  preaching  and  visions 
icci&B  to  have  been  Chaldiea  proper;  and  the  river 
Cbefaar,as  already  observed  [see  Ciiebak],  was  not  the 
Khahbftr,  bat  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates.    Ptolemy  has 


Ki£SEN.  Ewald  {Gesch,  iii,  301,  Note  3)  identifies 
it  with  a  heap  of  ruins  called  Teleda,  south-west 
from  Kacca,  the  Thdetla  of  the  Pcut,  Tab.  (xi,  c),  not 
far  from  Palmyra.     It  is  in  favor  of  this  that  in  that 
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case  the  places  mentioned  along  with  it  in  the  pas- 
sages cited  stand  in  the  order  in  which  they  would 
naturally  be  attacked  by  a  force  invading  the  territory 
from  the  east,  as  would  the  Assyrians  (Thenius,  Exeget, 
Uundbuchy  ad  loc.).  Hiivemick's  identification  {Etek, 
p.  476)  with  the  ThakUha  (eaXa^a)  of  Ptolemy  (v,  20, 
4)  would  place  it  too  far  south.  The  Jerusalem  Targum 
(on  Gen.  xiv,  1)  and  the  Syriac  take  it  from  EUasmr 
(q.  v.),  in  the  territory  of  Arteroitia  (Ptolemy,  vi,  176 ; 
8trabo,  xvi,  p.  744).  Layard  thinks  {Nineveh^  i,  257) 
that  it  may  be  the  present  Tel  AJer^  or  perhaps  A  rhan 
(^Nm,  and  Bab.  p.  283),  although  no  name  like  it  is  found 
there  now. 

Teleioi  {riXuot  or  rfXfiovficvoi,  the  perfect),  a 
name  of  early  Christians,  which  had  rdation  to  the  sa- 
cred mysteries,  and  denoted  such  as  had  been  initiated. 
Baptism  was  denominated  rtXcn) ;  to  join  the  Church 
was  styled  iX^civ  iirt  t6  riXtiov,  to  attain  to  perfection ; 
the  participation  of  the  euchaiist,  which  followed  im- 
mediately on  baptism,  was  called  rikirt)  TtKtrSiv,  per- 
Jection  of  perfections ;  and  the  absolution  granted  in 
the  eucharist  was  called  to  riXeiov,  the  perfection  of  a 
Christian.  The  word  is,  however,  used  frequently  in 
the  New  Test.,  not  indeed  in  this  sense,  but  in  relation 
to  Christian  perfection. 

Teleion.    See  Teleiol 

TeleiotSroi  (rtkiuitTtpot,  more  perfect),  one  of  the 
different  classes  of  catechumens  among  the  ancients ; 
the  perfect  ones,  or  the  proficients,  who  were  the  imme- 
diate candidates  for  baptism. 

Te'lem  (Heb.  id,  uh^j  oppression  [Gescnius;  but 
FiXntf  place  oflambs~W  the  name  of  a  town  and  also  of 

a  man. 

1.  ( Sept  TcXc/i  V.  r.  Matva/i;  Vulg.  TVfem, )  One 
of  the  cities  which  arc  described  as  ^  the  uttermost  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  towards  the  coast  of  £dom  south- 
ward** (Josh.  XV,  24,  where  it  is  mentioned  between  the 
Buuthem  Ziph  and  Bealoth).  It  is  not  again  mentioned 
except  we  regard  it  as  identical  with  Tklaim  (q.  v.) — a 
theory  which  seems  highly  probable  (Reland,  Pakest, 
p.  1029).  Tclem  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
as  a  city  of  Judah,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  igno- 
rant of  its  site  (0«w?Mi«r.  s.v."Talem").  The  Sept. 
(Vat.)  in  Josh,  xix,  7  adds  the  name  SaXxa,  between 
Kemmon  and  Ether,  to  the  towns  of  Simeon.  This  is 
said  by  Eusebius  (jOnomast,)  and  Jerome  to  have  been 
then  existing  as  a  very  large  village  called  Thella,  six- 
teen miles  south  of  Elcutheropolis.  The  Sept.  of  2  Sam. 
iii,  12,  in  both  MSS.,  exhibits  a  singular  variation  from 
the  Hebrew  text.  Instead  of  "on  the  spot"  (T^PlHri; 
A.  V.  incorrectly  "on  his  behalf")*  they  read  "to  Thai- 
lam  ( or  Tholam )  where  he  was."  If  this  variation 
should  be  substantiated,  there  is  some  probability  that 
Telem  or  Telaim  is  intended.  David  was  at  the  time 
king,  and  quartered  in  Hebron,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  sup{)ose  that  he  had  relinquished  his  marauding  hab- 
its; and  the  south  country,  where  Telem  lay,  had  for- 
merly been  a  favorite  field  for  his  expeditions  (1  Sam. 
xxvii,  8-11).  The  opinion  of  Wilton  that  a  trace  of 
the  ancient  Telem  is  found  in  the  Arab  tribe  Dhulldm, 
which  gives  its  name  to  a  district  lying  south-east  of 
Bcersheba,  is  not  altogether  improbable,  especially  as 
the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  w«>rds  are  cognate  (The  X^ffeb, 
p.  «7;  comp.  Robinson,  Jiibl.  Re*,  ii,  102).  Kabbi 
Schwarz  (  Palest,  p.  100 )  thinks  Telem  was  different 
from  Telaim,  and  he  states  that  there  is  still  "  a  district 
south  of  Madura  callc<l  r«/am,"  doubtless  referring  to 
the  above  DhuUam.  He  also  cites  a  reference  from  the 
Midrash  (Koheleth,  v,  10)  to  a  certain  Menahem  Talmia, 
as  if  a  resident  of  Telem.  If  a  more  precise  location  of 
the  town  be  sought,  it  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
^  small  site  with  foundations,  calleil  Sudeitlf"  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Robinson  as  lying  in  the  above  region 
(BibL  Res,  i,  102),  six  miles  south-east  of  Tel  Arad. 
See  TocHEN. 


2.  (  Sept  TcXX^/i  V.  r.  TcA^fc  and  TiXfiriv ;  Vulg. 
Telem).  One  of  the  Temple  porters  who  renounced  his 
Gentile  wife  after  the  Captivity  (Ezra  x,  24).  B,(X 
458. 

TelemftchOB,  an  Asiatic  monk  and  martyr  who  is 
justly  renowned  for  the  act  of  darihg  self-devotion  by 
which  he  caused  the  gladiatorial  combats  at  Rome 
to  be  abolished.  In  the  year  404,  in  the  midst  of  the 
spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre,  Telemachus  rushed  into 
the  arena  and  tried  to  separate  the  gladiators.  The 
spectators  stoned  him  to  death,  but  the  emperor  Hono- 
rius  proclaimed  him  a  martyr,  and  soon  after  abolished 
the  gladiatorial  combats.  Some  doubt  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  story  on  account  of  the  absence  from  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code  of  any  edict  by  Constantine  in  existence, 
and  no  evidence  can  be  produced  to  show  that  there 
were  any  gladiatorial  fights  after  this  period,  although 
we  know  that  the  combats  of  wild  beasts  continued  till 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Biog,  and  Mythol,  s.  v. 

Teleology  (reXoCt  an  end,  and  Xoyoc,  discourse)  is 
the  doctrine  or  general  philosophical  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  causes.  It  may  be  ultimate,  reaching  to  God, 
or  proximate,  contemplating  the  more  immediate  pur- 
pose. The  word  teleology  is  applied  to  the  argument 
from  design  in  proof  of  the  Deity.  Also,  when  a  nat- 
ural philosopher  assigns  the  purpose  or  end  of  any  nat- 
ural arrangement,  as  the  offensive  or  defensive  weapons 
of  an  animal,  he  is  said  to  give  a  teleological  explana- 
tion. "  Existences  must  be  considered  as  standing  in 
relation,  not  merely  to  causa  effidentes  (to  their  imme- 
diate causes),  but  also  to  causm  finales ;  indeed,  the 
causa  effidentes  themselves  must  be  conceived  as  moved 
by  the  causa  fituUes,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  eternal 
rational  ends  meant  to  be  subserved  by  created  objects, 
which  ends,  although  in  one  respect  yet  awaiting  reali- 
zation in  the  future,  must  in  another  respect  be  sup- 
posed to  be  already  operative.  We  cannot  fully  under- 
stand realities  unless  we  look  forward  to  the  results  in- 
tended finally  to  be  attained.  Present  actualities  thus 
acquire  a  double  significance  and  receive  a  double  ex- 
planation. The  whole  of  modem  speculation  has  a 
teleological  character"  (Martcnsen,  Christ.  Dogmat,  p. 
78  s().). 

Telepta  (or  Telia),  Council  op,  properly  Zella 

(q.  v.). 

Tele8ph5ru8,  pope,  is  said  to  have  been  of  Grecian 
family,  and  to  have  occupied  the  see  of  Rome  from  A.D. 
128  to  139.  Our  knowledge  of  him  is  altogether  legend- 
ary. An  interpolated  passage  in  the  Chronicon  of  Eu- 
sebius and  a  discourse  smuggled  into  the  works  of  Am- 
brose make  the  statement  that  Telesphorus  had  made 
the  regulations  of  fasting  more  strict,  that  he  had  ex- 
tended the  fast  before  Easter  to  cover  seven  weeks,  and 
that  he  directed  three  masses  to  be  said  and  the  Gloria 
in  Excelsis  to  be  sung  in  the  night  before  Christmas. 
He  is  reputed  to  have  energetically  contended  against 
the  heretical  teachings  of  Marcion  and  Valentine,  and 
to  have  died  a  martyr's  death.  See  Herzog,  Reai-Et^ 
cykhp,  s.  V. ;  comp.  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Teletarches  ( rcXcraf>xi}c)»  *  Greek  term  for  a 

consecrator, 

TeletarchikOB  (jiKiTapx^oc),  a  Greek  term  sig- 
nifying consecrating, 

Telete,  a  term  in  the  Latin  Church  for  the  holy 
eucharist     See  Telkiol 

Tel-hare'sha  (Neh.  vii,  61).    See  Tel-harsa. 

Tel-har^sa  (Heb.  [for  Chald.]  Tel-charsha%  -in 
K'«r*nn,  hill  of  the  artificer  [Gesenius,  of  the  vood; 
FUrst,  of  the  ^f^lgus'] ;  Sept.  SfXapriod  v.  r.  Otkapaa; 
Vulg.  Thelharsa),  one  of  the  Babylonian  towns,  or  vil- 
lages, from  which  some  Jews,  who  "  could  not  show 
their  father*s  house,  nor  their  seed,  whether  they  were 
of  Israel,"  returned  to  Judsa  with  Zembbftbel  (Ezra  ii, 
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59;  Neh.  vii,  61  [A.  V.  "Tel-haresha]).  It  probably 
was  in  the  low  country  near  the  sea.  in  the  ncighbor- 
hooil  of  Tel-melah  and  Cherub,  places  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  it.  HerzfeUrs  conjecture  {Gf»ch.  hr,  i,  452) 
that  the  name  is  connecte<l  with  the  river  Haran^  in 
Susiiana  (Ammian.  'SIbtc  xxiii,  p.  325,  Bip.)  is  very  pre- 
carious. 

Telinga  (or  Teloogoo)  Version.    The  Telin^a 
lanpiafjie  is  spoken  within  twenty-three  miles  of  Ma- 
dnus  and  prevails  fur  about  rive  hundred  miles  along 
the  coast,  from  the  vicinity  of  Pulicat  to  the  borders  of 
Orisia.     The  superficial  extent  of  the  entire  region  in 
which  this  language  is  predominant  has  l)een  estimated 
at  11^,610  square  miles.     The  natives  arc  Hindds  and 
number  about  10,000,000.    The  Telinga  language  is  also 
diffused  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  through  various 
countries  of  Southern  India,  in  which  the  Tamul  and 
Canarese  are  the  proper  vernacular  languages.     This 
diffufiion  in  part  arincs  from  the  early  conquests,  dating 
from  the  14th  century,  achieved  by  the  people  of  Telin- 
ga in  the  .Suuth.     Like  the  Romans,  they  endeavored 
to  secure  their  conquests  and  to  keep  the  natives  in 
subjection  by  the  establishment  of  military  colonies; 
and  the  Telinga  language  is  still  8[M)ken  by  the  descend- 
anta  of  the  Telinga  families  who  were  deputed  by  the 
kings  of  Mdianagara  to  foiuid  these  colonies.     The 
roaming  tendencies  of  the  Telinga  people  also  serve  to 
account,  in  part,  for  the  diffusion  of  the  language.    On 
this  subject  the  missionaries  have  remarked  that  '*in 
intelligence,  migratory  habits,  secular  prosperity,  and 
infrequency  of  return  to  their  native  land  this  people 
are  in  relation  to  other  parts  of  India  what  the  Scotch 
are  in  relation  to  England  and  the  world."     Benjamin 
Schultze,  the  laborious  Danish  missionary,  was  the  rirst 
^bo  engaged  in  a  Telinga  version  of  tlie  Bible.     He 
commenced  his  translation  in  172(>,  immediately  after 
his  completion  of  the  Tamul  version  (q.  v.).     ]  le  trans- 
lated from  the  (rreek  and  Hebrew  texts,  and  finished 
the  Telinga  version  of  the  New  Test,  in  1727,  and  of 
the  Old  Test,  in  1732,  the  whole  bearing  the  title  Hi" 
W»a  TtUigiea  ex   Uthraico  e.t  Graco  Ti^rlUy  adhUntis 
mnbu  (dm  yersionUnUj  in  Linguam  Tdugicum  Tran»- 
''^fi  a  Bfnjamino  Sckidfzio  Misnumario  (id  Itidos  Ori' 
^^  Ao.  17.32.     From  some  cause  hitherto  unex- 
plained, this  work  was  never  printed ;  and  Marsch.  in 
tJ»e  BiUiotheca  *Sf<icro,  ii,  202,  says :  "  Quo  vero  tempore 
"I  poblicam  prodituri  sint  Biblia  Telugicc  impressa,  di- 
yin«  pioridenti«  reservatum  manebit."     Schultze  died 
in  1760  at  Halle,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  his  Te- 
^'"^  MSS.  may  still  be  preserved  in  that  city.     In 
1805  the  Serampore  missionaries  commenced  another 
TMiion  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  language,  and  in  1809 
they  \ad  translated  the  whole  of  the  New  Test,  and 
Pft  of  the  Old.     Owing  to  various  causes  of  delay,  the 
IJ***  Tear,  was  not  printed  till  1818,  and  in  1820  the 
Peotateoch  was  published. 

^*hile  the  Serampore  version  was  in  progress,  the 
^•Augustus  Deagranges,  of  the  I^mdon  Missionar}' 
^ftVj  had  commenced  another  version  and  carrie<l  it 
^  to  the  doae  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
^^'  [>esgnnges,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Vizagapa- 
^  HDce  1005,  had  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  George 
Cnii,abo  tutioned  there,  and  of  Anunderayer,  a  Tolin- 
^  Hnhmin  of  high  caste  who  had  been  converted  to 
^^ristianity.  In  1808  Mr.  Cran  died,  and,  two  years 
'^^^i  Hr.  Desgrangea.  On  examination  it  was  found 
tlut  the  first  three  gospels  were  the  only  portions  of 
tbe  tnmslation  that  were  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  the 
P^^  Of  tbeae  one  tbousand  copies  were  printed  at 
^^'^pore  in  ]812y  under  the  care  of  Anunderayer. 

lotbe  meantime  another  version  of  the  Telinga  New 
Tcit.  had  been  oommenoed.  Rev.  Messrs.  Pritchett  and 
^tgeiits  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  arrived 
u  rizagapatam  a  short  time  prior  to  the  decease  of 
^'*  Deignngtai  Mr.  Lee  andertook  a  translation  of 
^^  book  of  Ganrrfi,  bat  the  preparation  of  the  version 
^'^Waida  d<yolv€d  almoat  exclasively  on  Mr.  Prit- 

X.— Q 


I  chett,  who  betook  himself,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  tran<t« 

'  lation  of  the  New  Test.     In  1819  Mr.  I'ritchett's  New 

Test,  was  issued  by  the  Madras  Bible  Society.    He  now 

commenced  the  translation  of  the  Old  Test.,  but  in  1820 

he  was  stoppcil,  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  by  death. 

In  1823  another  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  offered 
to  the  Calcutta  Bible  Society  by  the  Rev.  J.  (iordon^ 
also  of  the  I^ondon  Missionarv  Societv.     It  was  verv 

•  •  • 

difficult  to  decide  upon  the  relative  merits  of  Mr.  Prit- 
chett's  and  Mr.  Gonlon's  translation;  but  finally  Mr. 
Gonlon's  prevailed,  and  the  committee  of  the  Madras 
Society  resolved  upon  adopting  his  version,  reque><ting 
him,  before  he  sent  it  to  the  press,  to  compare  it  care- 
fuUv  with  Mr.  Pritchett's  tran.slation.  Mr.  (rordoirs 
important  lalx)r8  were  close<i  by  death  in  1827.  After 
his  decease,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  IVitchctt's  version 
was,  after  all,  mure  correct  than  had  been  expected^ 
and,  after  introducing  certain  emendations,  an  edition 
of  two  thousand  copies  of  the  New  Test,  was  printed  in 
1828,  accompanieii  by  two  thousand  copies  of  Mr.  Gor- 
don's version  of  Luke.  An  editii»n  of  three  thousand 
copies  of  the  Old  Test.,  base<l  upon  the  verxions  of  Prit- 
chett and  Gordon,  was  issued  from  the  Madras  press  in 
1855,  together  with  large  eflitions  of  particular  i>ortious 
of  the  Teloogoo  Scriptures  both  «>f  the  Old  and  of  the 
New  Testament.  From  the  different  reports  we  learn 
the  fidlowing  facts.  The  report  for  1850  states  that  ''an 
entirely  new  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  executed  by 
C.  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  has  l»een  deposited  by  that  gentleman 
with  this  auxiliary  with  a  view  to  future  publication ; 
and  extracts  fn)m  (renesis.  Proverbs,  Psalms,  Malachi^ 
Mark,  and  Ephesians  are  in  press,  and  will  be  circu- 
lated for  the  opinions  and  criticism  of  the  Teloogoo 
scholars."  That  for  the  year  1858  states  that  the  Te- 
loogoo revision  committee  appointed  in  1857  had  com- 
plete<t  a  new  translation  of  Paul's  epistles  to  the  Ro- 
mans, Colossians,  and  Philemon,  and  of  the  general  epis- 
tles of  .lames,  John,  and  Jude,  together  with  the  four 
gospels  and  Acts,  all  of  which  were  ready  for  the  press. 
In  1863  we  read:  "The  Old  Test,  has  been  published  for 
the  first  time,  the  New  Test,  newly  translateil  and  a 
revised  edition  recently  published."  In  1806  the  report 
states  that  the  "Madras  auxiliary  has  taken  up  the 
((uestion  of  a  revision  of  the  Teloogoo  Old  Test.,  and 
has  appointed  a  committee  for  that  purpose,  on  the- 
same  plan  as  that  <»f  the  Tamil  revision  committee. 
The  version  of  the  Teloogoo  New  Test,  now  in  use  wa» 
adopted  in  1858,  and,  after  re\-ision  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointetl  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Rev.  Messrs^ 
Hav  and  Wardlaw's  translation  into  accordance  with 
the  tcrtu$  rfreptns  and  the  rules  of  the  society,  was  pub- 
lished in  1860."  As  to  the  revision  of  the  Old  Test.,  we 
learn  from  the  report  for  1867  that  "a  committee  has- 
l)een  forme<l  by  the  Rev.  John  Hay,  who  has  already 
revise*!  the  books  of  (Jenesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy,  and  .Joshua.  The  remainder  of  the 
work  is  in  pn»greHs."  At  present,  acconiing  to  the  last 
re[)ort  for  1879,  the  following  parts  are  printed  and  cir- 
'  culated:  the  entire  Bible  according  to  the  Vizagapatam 
version,  the  bmik  of  Genesis  according  to  the  revised 
version,  and  the  Pentateuch  and  New  Test,  published  in 
1858.  See  The  Bible  in  Kreiy  Land^  and  the  A  nnnul  Re^ 
port*  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  (B.  P.)- 
Teller,  Romanus,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom 
Feb.  21,  1703,  at  Leipsic,  where  he  also  dieil,  April  5^ 
1750,  as  doctor  and  professor  of  theology  and  pastor  of 
St.  Thomas's.  He  wrote.  Dissertation,  Sacrar,  ad 
Caussns  Ihnneneut.  Spertantittm  Decas  (Lips.  1740) : — 
A  Ilnllaz :  Kratnen  TheoL  A  croam,  denuo  etlidit  et  A  n- 
imndrerss.  auxit ;  Demonstratt.  llomiltt,'theologic€t  (ibid., 
1728 ) ;  new  edition,  Tmtitutt,  Theoloytas  Unmilet,  Metko^ 
do  Scientiin  Sarris  IHgna  Adomatm  (ibid.  1741).  In 
connection  with  I^umgartcn,  Brucker,  and  Dietelmaier^ 
he  published,  Bibel,  d.  t.  rolUtdndiife  Krklaning  der  heili^ 
gen  Schrifl  aus  dem  Knglischen  (ibid.  1748, 19  vols).  See 
Winer,  Uandhuch  tier  theol,  Literatur,  i,  107,  186,  297; 
ii,  59, 798 ;  Fllrst,  liiM,  Jud,  iii,  41.^     (K  P.) 
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Teller,  Wllhelm  Abraham.  ■  leiding  thenlu- ' 
gian  of  the  "enliBhlenmem"  psrtv-  of  (Jerm«ny  in  tlie 
lu[  century,  wu  bum  in  17S4  ■[  Leipsic,  wWrv  hiii , 
TaLher  iraa  then  praTtHoi  and  putor.  In  17i>.'i  he  wm  i 
made  catechiit  and  bachelor  of  theology,  and  began 
villi  his  earliest  literary  pruduction  to  itiiipliy  bis  ayin- 
patby  with  the  liberal  school  uf  theologiana.  He  turii- 
«d  hia  attention  more  immedialelj'  to  the  critidBm  of 
the  text  of  the  Olil  Tent,  after  th«  manner  of  Mifhaelis. 
In  1T5I>  he  puUiahed  ■  Latin  translation  of  Kcnni- 
cott'a  dinwTtaliun  on  Hebrew  text-critJciaiD.     In  1761 

ilelmsteill.  In  1764  he  issued  hia  I^ii-buth  da  chvl- 
JioIfh  GUmbetu,  vhich  revealed  the  advanced  theolo);-  i 
ical  viewa  tu  which  be  had  attuned,  and  alarmed  the 
facalties  and  cvnBiBtniies.  Its  tx^tioii  was  that  of  the 
liret  Btajce  of  TatioiuliAtic"enli)[htenment,''aud  its  most 
notiveatile  init  a  rei'iilaicm  agniiut  the  authority  of  tra- 
ditional beliefs.  The  excitement  occuioncd  by  iti  ■]>• 
l>earaiice  was  Hicli  that  the  whole  edition  vta*  conlia- 
«al«d  in  Electoral  .Saxony,  and  that  he  retuiied  his  po- 
Miiiin  at  Helmetedt  with  serious  difficulty.  From  this 
«in|ileasant  tilualioii  he  was  extricated  by  an  appiunt- 
onent  to  Cologne  on  the  Spree  as  prorost  and  member 
-of  the  high  cuiuialory.  where  was  the  very  heart  of  the 
'|iarty  of  progrew,  anil  where  he  felt  free  to  publish  to 
ahe  world  his  views  without  reserve.  He  did  this  in  a 
U'Orltrbucli  d,  A'ruFn  TalanKali  (1772,  and  afterwards 
In  six  editions),  whose  preface  contained  an  appeal  to 
|)rescheTS  that  they  should  expound  not  only  the  words, 
hut  also,  and  muoh  more,  the  ideas,  uf  Scripture,  because 
nhc  latter  contains  not  only  Hebrew  anil  Cireck  forms 
aif  expression,  but  also  Hebrew  and  Greeli  forms  of 
thuujjhi.  A  further  opportunity  of  abnwinfi  his  inde- 
fieudence  occurred  in  1792  in  co'nnection  with  the  trial 
«r  a  preacher  named  Schuiz,  of  GJcladorf,  fur  departure 
from  the  standards  of  the  Lutheran  Cburch.  The  upiii- 
Joa  of  the  hi|;b  consistory  having  been  required,  Tel- 
ler voted  for  aaiuittal  un  the  Rrounds  that  under  the 
Lutheran  form  of  Church  government  every  person 
is  const itiiletl  hia  own  judge  in  matters  pciuining  to 
the  faith,  and  that  sllsuch  matters  must  bedetemiincH 
hy  Scripture.  Schulz  was  acqniUctI,  but  the  members 
4if  the  chamber  were  Bl\erwarils  Hned  and  pmvost  Tel- 
ler was  suspended  for  three  months  because  of  this  ac- 
4tulu  The  latter  nevertheless  proceeded,  in  the  same 
year,  to  iwblish  a  more  complete  statement  of  his  views 
in  the  wcnrk  Itir  /ttUghn  der  t'oittuiniHoirr™,.  whose 
thttae^iuilhrperlfcliMilgo/Chruliaitilg.  In  179H  he 
received  an  address  fmm  Jews  resident  in  Berlin  de- 
aunding  admission  into  the  Christian  Church  without 
the  imposition  on  them  of  a  Christian  creed ;  but  the 
liigh  consistOT}'  negatived  the  request,  thougii  with  re- 
gret, aiHl  with  a  promise  tu  impose  on  the  petitioners 
IK>  new  disabilities.  Teller  died  I>ec.  9,  1»».  His 
e  imponant  works  have 
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De  Sacy  and  other  Port  -  Royalists.  He  co-operated 
Kith  father  Bou hours  in  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
however,  snd  zealously  defended  the  Jesuit  missiona- 
ries to  China  against  the  wcll-runnded  complaints  raised 
against  them.  Id  1699  he  issued  a  llWoirt  dn  Cinq 
/'ropotilumi  de  Jiuutniut  under  the  name  of  Dumas, 
and  in  1705  he  assailed  Quesnel  (q.  v.)  as  ■  rebel  and 
heretic  He  now  became  provindal  of  his  order,  and  in 
1709  confessor  to  the  king.  In  the  latter  capacity  he 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  king  to  procure  from  pope 
Clement  XI  the  condemnation  of  the  New  Teat,  with 
Quesnel's  notes.  The  bull  L'n^mifiii',  which  occasion- 
eil  so  much  conlroi-ersy  in  France,  and  was  forcibly  ex- 
ecuted by  the  king,  is  to  be  charged  primarily  upon 
TeUi«.  Hisduminionended,  however,  in  1TI6, on  the 
ith  uf  Louis,  and  he  was  removed  first  to  Amiens  and 
afterwards  lo  La  Fleohc.  He  died  at  the  latter  place 
19. — Herzog.  Rftil-Etvytdop,  B.V. 
|]-Iii«'lah  (lleb.  Trl-ntr'liick,  n^^-^n.  luiU  hiU; 
Sept.  0iX/itXfx  1"^  MEX/j(Xi3,  v.  r.  ScXfu^'X  and  Stp- 
luXiS'i ;  Vulg.  Titlnuila)  is  joined  with  Tel-hana  and 
"Tierub  as  the  name  of  a  place  where  the  .lews  relumed 
'ho  had  lost  their  )>edigree  after  the  Captivity  (Ezra  ii, 
9 1  Seh.  iii.  61).  It  is  perhaps  the  Tirlm  of  Ptolemy 
I-,  SO),  which  some  wronglv  read  as  Thrame  (BEAMH 
ir  OEAMH),  a  citv  of  the  low  salt  tract  near  the  Per- 
ian  Gulf,  whence  jmiliably  tlie  name  (Gesen.  1m!.  HA 
s.  v.).  Cherub,  which  may  be  pretty  surely  identiAed 
with  I'tolemv'a  ChirijiAa  (Xi^^a),  was  in  the  same  re- 
gion. Heizield  (Crtci.  Itr.  i,  iS2)  insisu  that  it  deiig- 
nales  the  province  olMMmt  accordingly  Ptolemy  (vi, 
3),  ailjianing  Suaiana  west  of  the  Tigris;  but  Ptuhiniv 
(v,  T,  5)  and  Pliny  (vi,  3)  know  only  a  MeUtcne  on  th^ 
border  of  Cappadocia  and  Armenia  Hajur. 

Te'ma  (Heb.  Tryma',  9.yt^  [in  Job  vi,  19  mure 
concisely  Ti-ina',  Vi'ZPi\=t\\«  Atah-ltgrna,"*  dettrf' 
[but  Gesen.=Temao,  i.  e.  the  8oulh~\;  Sept.  eocfiiiv. 
Vulg.  Thma  [but  in  Isa.  AuUtr'\),  the  name  of  a  per- 
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primed  in  a  third  edition  as  e 
lished  the  A'fUM  Magnzin  JU- 

Tulnme  appeared  in  ISOl,  which  was  auo  wen  reociveu, 
«Ten  among  Knman  Catholic  clergynuin.  Ill  addition 
«u  original  worii,  he  eilited  Turrelin's  Tmel.  dr  frripl. 
J^arr.  iHlfTprelnlvmt;  and  he  was  an  import  am  contrib- 
utor to  the  Allgm.  dmiiekt  hStUnlhrk.  ijee  Nimlai, 
(ledSfklmioidinJl  auf  Ttller  (IMO?;:  Summarvchr  1^ 
ibmitarhr^  appended  lo  Troschel's  memorial  discourse; 
jlerzog,  llnil- Kwytiop.  s.  v.;  Hagenbach,  /Hit.  oj 
<;kurchinWtkanA\Wi  CenT.  i,317,3f>A,371,499. 

Telller,  MiCHAKI.  \x^  a  Jesuit  and  father  confesMit 
toUuisXir,wasbornatVire,  in  Normandy,  in  1&43. 
Heentercd  the  Order  of  Jesuits  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
xaA  at  flrst  devoted  himself  to  historical  studies,  whoso 
fruit  was  an  edition  ofQuimusCurtius  in  1678;  but  he 
«ventually  engaged  in  theology,  becoming  one  of  the 
most  violent  opponetits  of  the  Jansenisls.  In  \^~i, 
■675,  and  1684  he  pubtbhed  rulminations  agsiust  the 
Mons  (properly  Amsterdam)  version  of  the  Bible  by 


1.  The  ninth  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen 
i,  30).     RQ  post  -,t020. 

2.  The  tribe  descended  from  him  mentioned  in  Job 
vi,  19,  "The  troops  of  Tcma  looked,  the  companiea  of 
Sheba  wailed  tot  them,"  and  by  Jeremiah  (xxv.  23), 
"  Dedan,  Tcma.  and  Buz;"  and  also  the  land  occujiied 
by  thblribe:  "The  burden  upon  Arabia.  !n  the  forest 
in  Arabia  shall  ye  lodge,  O  ye  travelling  companies  of 
l>edanim.   The  inhabitanu  of  the  hind  of  Tema  brought 

their  bread  him  that  Hed"  (Ist'jJxi,  13, 14). 

The  name  and  Ibe  tribe  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  classic  writer*.  Ptolemy  mentions  the  city  of  r*nii- 
me  (Oe/i/ii))  among  those  uf  Arabia  Deserta,  and  appar- 
ently in  the  centre  ofthe  country  (<;iw^.T,  19).  IMiny 
states  that  "  to  the  Nabaici  the  ancients  joined  the 
TkimaaeT  {/lul.  fi'nl.  vi,  92).  It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  he  refers  to  the  Itiblical  Temait  or 
Tema. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Themme  of  Ptol- 
emy is  identical  with  the  modem  7  nsM,  an  Arab  town 
of  some  Sve  hundred  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  west- 
ern border  of  the  province  of  Kejd.  Wallin,  who  visit- 
ed it  in  184H,  thus  descriliea  it:  "Tcima  stands  on  a 
mass  ofcrystalline  limestone,  very  slightly  raised  above 
the  surrounding  level.  Patches  of  sand,  which  have 
encroached  upon  the  rock,  are  the  only  tpota  which  can 
lie  cultivated.  The  inhabitants,  however,  have  consid- 
erable date  plonUtioiiB,  which  yield  a  great  variety  of 
the  fruit,  of  which  one  kind  is  eateented  the  best  Savored 
in  sll  Arabia.  Giain  is  also  cultivated,  especially  oats 
of  a  remarkably  good  quality,  but  the  [ODduce  is  never 
sufficient  fur  the  wants  of  the  inbabiUnts.  Tbe  great- 
er portion  of  the  gardens  arc  watered  from  a  copious 
well  ill  the  middle  of  the  village.  Tbe  hydraulic  con- 
trivance by  which  water  is  raised  for  distribution  through 
channels  among  tbe  planlatioDS  is  the  sum  aa  it  und 
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lion  of  the  New  Test.,  Genesis  and  Psalm?.  Tlie  (io»- 
pel  of  St.  Matthew,  translated  by  the  Kcv.  C.  F.  Schlcn- 
ker,  was  printed  only  in  186(>,  the  other  parts  now  pub- 
lished having  been  added  since  that  time.  Comp.  Re- 
port* of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.   (B.  T.) 

Temper,  the  disposition  of  the  mind,  the  sum  of 
oar  inclinations  and  tendencies,  whether  natural  or  ac- 
quired. The  word  is  seldom  used  by  good  writers  with- 
out an  epithet,  as  a  tfood  or  a  bad  temper.  Temper 
must  be  distinguished  from  passion.  The  passions  are 
quick  and  strung  emotions,  which  by  degrees  subside. 
TttHfter  is  the  disposition  which  remains  after  these 
emotions  are  past,  and  which  forms  the  habitual  pro- 
|)ensity  of  the  soul.  See  Evans,  Practical  Discourses  on 
the  Christian  Temper:  and  the  various  articles  Fobti- 
TfDE,  Humility,  Ijove.  Patienck,  etc 

Temperance  (lyKpdrfiay  self -restraint),  that  vir- 
tue which  a  man  is  said  to  possess  who  moderates  and 
restrains  his  sensual  ap|)etite.  It  is  often,  however,  used 
in  a  much  more  general  sense,  as  synonymous  with  mod- 
eration^ and  is  then  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the 
passions.  **  Temperance,"  says  Addison, "  has  those  par- 
ticular advantages  above  all  other  means  of  health,  that 
it  may  be  practiced  by  all  ranks  and  conditions  at  any 
season  or  in  any  place.  It  is  a  kind  of  regimen  into 
which  every  man  may  put  himself  without  interruption 
to  business,  expense  of  money,  or  loss  of  time.  Physic, 
for  the  moHt  part,  is  nothing  else  but  the  substitute  of 
exercise  or  temfierance."  In  order  to  obtain  and  prac- 
tice this  virtue,  we  should  consider  it,  1.  As  a  divine 
command  (PhiLiv,  5;  Luke  xxi, 84;  Prov.  xxiii,  1-3); 
2.  As  conducive  to  health ;  8.  As  advant«geous  to  the 
|H)weni  of  the  mind;  4.  As  a  defence  against  injustice, 
lust,  imprudence,  detraction,  poverty,  etc. ;  5.  The  ex- 
ample of  Christ  should  be  a  most  powerful  stimulus  to 
it. 

Temperance  Reform.  As  an  organized  move- 
ment, the  temperance  reformation  is  of  ven'  mo<lem 
origin.  For  ages,  indeed,  wise  men  have  deplored  the 
miseries  of  the  habit  at  whose  extinction  it  aims;  yet 
it  is  but  recently  that  the  enormous  magnitude  of 
those  evils  seems  to  have  been  fully  apprehended,  the 
true  basis  of  reform  recogni«ied,  and  united  and  per- 
sistent effort  made  for  the  suppression  of  the  gigantic 
mis«!hiof. 

I.  The  JIahit  of  Drunkenness.  —  An  interesting  fact 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  habit  of  indulgence  in  in- 
toxicants. Man  discovered,  long  ago,  that  his  mental 
stat«  is  affected  by  the  action  of  certain  drugs,  and  that 
they  have  power,  not  only  to  lend  increased  enjoyment 
to  social  hours,  but  to  lessen  pain,  cheer  the  desponding, 
and,  for  a  brief  periwl,  lift  even  the  despairing  out  of 
the  depths.  Thus  Homer  describes  the  effects  of  ne- 
penthe {Odyssey,  bk.  iv) : 

"Meantime,  with  genial  joy  to  wnim  the  soul, 
Bright  IleU'n  mixed  a  niirth-incpiriug  bowl, 
Tempered  with  dnvj^H  of  sovcreijrn  nee,  l4>  assuage 
The  Dt>ilinf;  boMtm  of  tnmultuouH  rnge: 
To  cletir  the  cloudy  front  of  wrinkled  Cure, 
And  dry  the  tearfiil  sluices  of  Denpair. 
Charmed  with  that  potent  drai)>rht,  the  exalted  mind 
All  ('ense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind. 
Though  on  the  blazing  pile  hit*  father  lay, 
Or  a  loved  brother  y:roaned  hi:*  life  away  ; 
Or  darlinc  son,  oppressed  by  rnfflnn  force, 
Fell  breathless  at  his  feet,  a  man&;led  corse; 
From  morn  to  eve,  impassive  and  serene. 
The  man,  entranced,  would  view  the  deatbfal  scene." 

This  is  a  true  portrait,  and  fits  our  own  times  as  accu- 
rately as  it  did  those  of  Homer.  This  state,  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  characterize  by  the  term  in- 
toxication, or  drunkenness,  is  in  reality  a  combination 
of  two  effects,  narcosis  and  exhilaration.  Not  only  when 
the  victim  has  become  visibly  drunk,  but  from  the  mo- 
ment when  the  dose  be^^ins  its  impression,  the  circula- 
tion loses  force,  the  blood  cools,  physical  strength  de- 
clines, the  ner\'e8  are  less  sensitive,  mental  acumen  is 
dulled,  and  every  power  o(  mind  and  body  is  lessened. 


But  at  the  verj'  time  when  the  drug  is  working  this  re- 
sult, there  is  a  mental  exhilaration,  a  delusive  lifting-up 
of  the  spirits,  which  cheats  the  victim  with  a  false  con- 
sciousness of  augmented  powers.  He  never  before  felt 
so  strong,  or  realized  that  he  was  so  intellectual,  so 
wise,  so  witty ;  he  never  before  had  so  much  contidence- 
in  his  own  powers,  or  contemplated  himself  generally 
with  BO  much  satisfaction.  This  delusion  continues, 
and  even  increases,  while  he  is  sinking  rapidly  into  ut- 
ter imbecility,  mental  and  physical 

There  are  various  substances  which  have  less  or  more 
of  this  strange  potency.  Those  chiefly  used  for  the  <le- 
liberate  purpose  of  producing  these  effects  are  alcohol,, 
opium,  the  hemp  poison  (Cannabis  Indica),  tobacco,  the 
coca-leaf,  the  betel-nut,  and  the  thorn-apple.  While 
the  general  effect  of  these  substances  is  the  same,  there 
is  some  varietv  in  their  action.  Alcohol  benumbs  the 
body  more  rapidly  than  opium  ami  Indian  hemp,  an<l 
tends  more  to  noise  and  violence  at  first,  and  a  paralytic- 
stagger  aftern-ards.  The  thorn-apple  pro<Iuce8  teni[>o- 
rary  delirium  as  the  final  symptom.  The  coca -leaf, 
tobacco,  and  the  betel-nut  are  milder  forms  of  the  in- 
toxicating principle,  and  seem  to  be  used  chiefly  to  al- 
lay mental  and  physical  disquiet,  and  superindiK*e  a 
feeling  of  ease  and  comfort. 

But  continued  indulgence  tends  to  the  formation  of  ft 
tyrannical  habit,  whose  force  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
repeated  druggings  produce  an  abnormal  amdition  of 
the  brain  and  of  the  whole  nervous  system.  The  novice 
ex[)erience8  his  dreamy  joys  for  a  brief  space,  and  then 
comes  out  of  them  in  a  condition  more  or  less  morbid, 
according  to  the  power  of  the  dose.  He  generally  re- 
covers his  usual  condition  in  a  day  or  two,  and  perliap.4 
has  no  desire  to  repeat  his  experience;  but  if  he  repeatft^ 
it  again  and  again,  it  will  not  be  long  bef(»re  he  finds 
himself  in  the  clutches  of  a  new  appetite,  and  burdened 
by  a  new  and  pressing  want.  Now,  when  the  force  o( 
the  last  dose  of  the  drug  has  been  spent,  he  is  in  a  cim- 
dition  of  unrest,  mental  and  physical,  which  may  be 
onl^*^  a  slight  degree  of  uneasiness,  or  amount  to  direst 
agony,  according  to  the  stage  which  he  has  reached  in- 
his  downward  road.  From  this  dis()[uiet,  or  distress,  he 
knows  of  only  one  method  of  quick  relief,  and  that  i» 
another  dose  of  the  same  drug.  And  so  the  drug  be- 
comes the  tvrant  and  he  the  slave.  As  the  coils  (»f  the 
serpent  tighten  about  him,  he  sinks,  mentally,  morally, 
socially.  At  last  he  cares  only  for  his  drug,  or  rather 
is  driven  to  it  bv  the  lash  of  remorse  and  horror,  which 
come  upon  him  whenever  he  is  not  under  the  spclU 
He  cares  not  for  poverty,  rags,  and  dirt,  for  cold  aiui 
hunger.  He  cares  less  for  his  wife  and  children  than  a 
tiger  does  for  his  mate  or  a  wolf  for  his  cubs.  The  pity 
of  the  good,  the  scorn  of  the  brutal,  the  prayers  aiul 
tears  of  those  who  love  him,  the  wrath  of  the  living 
(jod,  have  no  |)ower  to  move  him,  and  in  passive  an<k 
hofjele^ss  shame  and  despair,  alternating  with  brief  sea- 
sons of  attempted  reform,  he  goes  down  to  his  d(N>ni. 

II.  Extent  and  KvUs  oflntorication, — Thus  the  ^Vsiat- 
ic  peoples  bear  the  burden  of  evil  caused  by  indulgence 
in  o{)ium  and  the  hemp  intoxicant.  Thus  Europe  and 
America  groan  under  the  woes  inflicted  by  alcohul. 
During  the  fiscal  ye^r  ending  June  30,  1879,  there  were 
156,122  retail  dealers  in  ardent  spirita  in  the  varioua 
states  and  territories  of  the  Union,  and  the  total  n*- 
ceipts  from  the  taxes  levied  on  distilled  liquors  were 
over  f  52,000,000.  This  is  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  1082  in  the  number  of  dealers,  and  $2,000,000  in 
the  receipts.  The  same  year,  327,000,000  gallons  of 
malt  liquora  paid  into  the  Treasury  over  $10,000,000, 
making  the  total  receipts  from  taxes  on  alcoholic 
liquors  $63,000,000.  The  increased  consumption  of 
malt  liquora  the  same  year  was  25,000,000  gallons. 
The  total  annual  outlay  in  the  United  States  for  dis- 
tilled and  malt  liquora  cannot  be  less  than  $700,000,000. 
In  England,  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1878,  there 
were  156^9  licensed  vendera  of  intoxicating  Uquora, 
and,  as  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Honse  of 
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Jjotds  shows,  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people  cost 
them  the  sum  or$718,000,U00. 

But  this  enormous  waste,  which  swallows  up  so  large 
«  part  of  the  earnings  of  the  people,  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  woes.  Vice,  crime,  pauperism,  public  evils,  and 
pablic  burdens  of  every  kind  multiply  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  prevalence  of  the  alcoholic  habit.    What  are 


In  1651  the  people  of  East  Hampton,  on  I^ng  Island, 
resolved,  at  a  town  meeting,  tliat  nu  one  should  retail 
liquor  but  such  as  were  regularly  authorized  to  engage 
in  the  business,  and  even  then  not  to  furnish  *' above 
half  a  pint  at  a  time  among  four  men.'*  Something  like 
a  prohibitory  law  is  said  to  have  been  passed  by  the 
Virginia  colony  in  1<)76,  but  what  the  novel  experiment 


usually  called  the  dangerous  classes  in  our  cities  are  its  :  amounted  to  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  practice 
•creation.  It  is  a  prolitic  source  of  political  corruption,  of  providing  liquor  on  funeral  occasions  generally  pre- 
Pnwerful  in  votes  and  money,  and  with  an  instinctive  vailed;  and  it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1760  that 
dread  of  integrity  in  public  men,  the  li()[Uor  interest '  an  earnest  combined  effort  was  made  by  the  various 
gravitates  to  the  wrong  side  of  every  public  question. !  churches  to  alioli^h  it,  and  even  this  small  reform  was 
By  its  aid  bad  men  are  exalted  to  office,  the  laws  are  |  not  accomplished  till  many  years  aftenvards. 
imperfectly  administered,  life  and  property  are  rendered  t  On  Feb.  23,  1777,  the  Continental  Congress,  then  in 
insecure,  and  taxes  increase.  In  all  Christian  lands,  the  :  session  in  Philadelphia,  passed  unanimously  the  foUow- 
liquor  habit  and  the  liquor  interest  are  recognised  more  '  ing  resolution : 

and  noore  clearly  as  the  direct  antagonists  of  morals,  re-  i  ••  Ufmloed,  Tliat  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  Icgls- 
ligion,  and  evcrv  element  of  the  welfare  of  men  and  na-  '  latnre»  of  ihc  United  State*  Immediately  to  pass  laws  the 

tion^  On  theao  irronnds  the  temnerance  reform  bases  I  '"'*'*^  effective  for  pntllnir  an  immedinic  htoj)  to  the  per- 
tions.  un  tnesc  grouncw  tne  temperance  niorm  oases  „i^.,.„,^  pmcilce  of  dlMtllling  grain,  by  which  the  most  ex- 
its argument.  i  teiit<ive  evils  are  likely  to  be  derived  If  uot  quickly  pre- 

III.  Hittory  of  the  Temperance  Movement, — The  first .  vented." 
efforts  to  stay  this  tide  of  death  date  back  many  years. .  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  war  measure  rath- 
In  all  nations — even  in  ancient  times— there  were  per-  '  cr  than  an  attempt  at  reform.  It  nuikes  no  mention  of 
3ons  who  abstainetl,  generally  through  religious  mo-  I  present  effects,  but  is  prompted  by  the  fear  of  some  fut- 
tives,  from  the  intoxicating  drinks  of  their  day.  Such  ure  evil,  probably  a  scarcity  of  grain,  causeti  by  the 
were  the  Nazarites  among  the  Jews,  and  the  Vestals  gathering  of  farm  laborers  into  the  army,  and  the  con- 
among  the  Romans.     All  through  the  ages,  excess  has   si»quent  lessened  production. 

tjeen  condemned  by  the  thoughtful,  while  the  moilerate  In  1789  two  hundred  farmers  of  Litchtield,  Conn., 
use  of  intoxicants  was  long  deemed  allowable,  if  not  nee-  united  in  a  pledge  not  to  use  distilled  liquors  in  their 
-eswiry.  Thus  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Con-  farm-work  the  ensuing  season.  In  1790  a  volume  of 
necticut,  as  long  ago  as  1639,  passed  laws  designed  to  sermons,  the  authorship  of  which  has  been  attributed 
lessen  the  excessive  use  of  distilled  liquors.  '  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  an  eminent  patriot  and  philan- 

John  Wesley  was  the  pioneer  of  the  modem  reform. '  thropist  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
In  the  year  1743  he  prepared  the  "  (leneral  Rules"  for  of  Indei>endence,  made  a  powerful  impression  in  regard 
the  guidance  of  his  societies,  and  in  warning  his  {Miople  ^  to  the  evils  of  the  alcoholic  vice,  and  the  physicians  of 
against  the  sins  of  the  times  he  names  drunhenness^   the  city  united  in  a  memorial  to  Congress,  in  which 
Imying  or  »^inff  sffirifuous  liquors^  or  drinkvtg  them^  un-   they  compare  "  the  ravages  of  distilled  spirits  ufwn  life" 
Iru  in  cotes  of  extreme  neceMity.     This  is  one  of  the    to  those  of  '*  plague  or  pestilence,"  only  "  more  certain 
Tiiles  which,  as  he  declares,  "  we  arc  taught  of  (to<l  to  ;  and  extensive," and  pray  the  Congress  to  "impose  such 
<»b«er\"e,  even  in  his  written  Wonl;"  and  the  rule  stands  ^  heavy  duties  upon  all  distilled  spirits  as  shall  be  effect- 
to-day,  in  the  exact  words  of  Wesley,  in  the  ffucipline   ual  to  restrain  their  intemperate  use." 
<ifthf  M^thoditt  Hpifcitpnl  Church,    Wesley  was  equal-  I      In   1704  Dr.  Rush  publishetl   an  essay  entitled  A 
ly  outspoken  in  the  pulpit.     In  his  sermon  On  the  Use  <  Medical  Inquiry  into  the  Ejfects  of  Ardent  Spirits  upon 
«/3/osfy  is  the  following  passage:  i  the  liody  and  Mind,  in  winch  he  argues  that  the  habit- 

"Keiiher  may  we  hurt  our  neighbor  in  his  body;  ual  use  of  distilled  liquors  is  useless,  pernicious,  and  uni- 
therefure  we  may  not  sell  anythtne  which  tends  to  im- ',  versally  dangerous,  and  that  their  use  as  a  beverage 
JirhMlth.  Such  Is,  eminently  aJT  that  llnnid  fire  com- :  ought  to  be  whollv  abandoneii.  Still  the  blow  was 
OMDlycalled  drams,  or  i*i)iri  I  uous  Manors.    It  If*  true  t  hene      .       ,     ...  ^.„    ,    *  •  -^        ,  j  ^u    »     ^     -  .....i  ^e 

miy  have  a  place  In  meJllcine  .  .  .  althon^jh  there  would   """^''^  «^  distilled  spints  only,  and  the  true  ground  of 
«wly  he  occnaiou  for  them,  were  it  not  f«)r  the  um*kilfiil-    reform  was  not  yet  reached. 
Mwof  the  practitioner;  therefore  such  as  prepare  and        i„  i80K  a  societv  was  formed  in  Saratoga  Counts', 

Z^'Z  mT  Who  XlTern"  ^"Z  'comnrwl';"  '*'•  \-  ^^^^  «*•"»'«  "-*  '^"  '"'^  "^  >*""?"'"'  "'" 
jny  that  will  buy  are  poisonen*  ;;enernl.  They  mtirder '  ganization  founded  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  tem- 
j!»nwj«8iy'ssub|ect*by  wholesale,  neither d«>ci«  tholr  eye    perancc.     It  was  called  "The  Union  Temjwrate  So- 

R*ilTJ!l*  ^HV  ?!'yf  /.*'?",hi"M*;'!J**'?  /'»l!rjl''^ni;  v  ci^tv  of  M..reau  and  Northumberland."  Tlic  members 
Jjnav »  their  gain?    Is  It  nf»t  the  blood  of  thcKe  men?  i    ,    :      ,    ,  ,  ...  !•    -n    i      •  • 

^ho,then,  would  envj  their  Inrpe  e-tate^  and  snnipluous  pledged  themselves  not  to  dnnk  any  distilled  spints  or 
Hljctt?   A  ciir«€  Is  in  the  mldi*!  i>f  f  hem ;  the  cnrsc  of  '  wine,  nor  offer  them  to  others,  under  a  penalt  v  of  twenty' 

'^'''^:  ^ar:^%'lZ^n  irA.;&^^^^^^^^^^^  •  .^-  -'-  ,  Tbe  penalty  for  »>eing  intoxicatc-d  was  fifty 

'^fwr  groves:  n  fire  that  hnms  t.»  the  nethermost  hell.  I  c^^'^ts-     All  this  looks  ridiculous  now;  but  it  was  a  bold 
f!""^  blood  In  there ;  the  fonndatiou,  the  floor,  the  wallt*.  i  movement  for  those  davs,  and  the  projectors  of  it  were, 
Jt  roof,  are  stained  with  blrHnl.    And  cann  thou  hope,  I  „„  ^l^^^^l^^  ^l^^ly  abii.-<ed  as  madmen  and  fanaticrs. 
vinnQmnn  of  blood!  thoui^h  thon  art  clothed  II)  scarlet  I       e.-n  .i      i*  i  i>  i-   •     «  i  .i:«^i^.-., 

«''d  floe  linen,  and  fkrest  sumptnou-lv  rverv  day-cnnnt '  ^^^^^^  ^he  day  was  dawning.  Rehgious  bodies  began 
"'^ahone  to  deliver  down  thy  fleldn  ofhloiKl  lo  the  third  |  to  awake.  In  1812  the  (General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
JIIJWaiioB?  Not  so, for  there  l»  aGod  in  heaven;  there-  hvterian  (;hurch  adopted  a  report  which  urged  all  the 
^'^  thy  name  shall  soon  be  rooted  ont."  ministers  of  that  denomination  to  preach  on  the  subject, 


*"*«  bold  words  were  uttered  at  a  time  when  the  use 


and  warn  their  hearers  "not  only  against  actual  intem- 


<>f  intoxicating  liquors  was  universal,  both  in  Englanii  perancc,  but  against  all  those  habits  and  indulgences 
*"'!  America.  Thus  John  Wesley  lea|)ed  at  once  to  a  which  may  have  a  tendency  to  produce  it."  The  Gen- 
P^tioD  which  other  reformers  did  not  reach  in  almost '  eral  Assoi'iation  of  Connecticut,  the  same  year,  ailoptcd 
•  handred  years.  Indeed,  in  regard  to  another  matter, !  a  report  prepare<l  by  Rev.  Lyman  l^echer,  which  rec- 
*(>'iif«rhat  akin  to  alcoholic  indulgences,  he  at  once  ad-  ommended  entire  abstinence  from  all  distilled  liquors. 
^^''Ked  to  a  position  towards  which  his  followers  in  our,  Thus  they  reached,  in  1812,  the  position  which  John 
^n  dty  are  feebly  struggling,  but  which  no  Church,  as  Wesley  occupied  and  inculcated  in  his  "  General  Rules" 
*wl>t  has  yet  fetched.  He  strongly  counselled  his  peo- ,  in  1743.  The  same  year  (1812),  the  Consociation  of 
P"' Boc  to  me  snuff  or  tobacco,  and,  in  regard  to  his  Fairtield  0)unty,  Conn.,  published  an  appeal  which 
{"''•cbeny  made  it  a  positive  rule  that  none  of  them  goes  one  step  further.  It  says,  "The  remedy  wc  would 
'*>^''to  nae  tobaooo  for  smoking,  chewing,  or  snuff,  un-  j  suggest,  particularly  to  those  whose  appetite  for  drink 
^it  be  prescribed  by  a  physician.**  I  is  strong  and  increasing,  is  a  total  abstinence  from  the 
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nse  of  all  intoxicating  liquors."  This,  they  admit, "  may 
be  deemed  a  harsh  remedy/' but  they  apologize  for  it  on 
the  ground  that  "  the  nature  of  the  disease  absolutely 
requires  it."  The  consociation,  at  the  same  time,  made 
a  practical  beginning  of  reform  by  excluding  all  spiritu- 
ous liquors  from  their  meetings. 

In  1813  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Intemperance  was  formed  in  Boston.  The  so- 
ciety, however,  aimed  only  to  suppress ''  the  too  free  use 
of  ardent  spirits  and  its  kindred  vices,"  and  therefore 
accomplished  little.  Still,  all  these  movements  called 
public  attention  to  the  evil,  and  kept  men  thinking. 
The  spell  of  indifference  was  broken,  the  discussion  be- 
came more,  earn^t  and  thorough,  and  appeals,  sermons, 
and  pamphlets  began  to  issue  from  the  press.  Fore- 
most among  these  writers  was  Kev.  Justin  Edwards, 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Andover,  Mass.,  who  afterwards 
occupied  a  still  more  prominent  place  in  the  reform 
movement.  In  18*23  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott^  president  of 
Union  College,  published  a  volume  of  Semums  on  the 
Evils  of  IrUempei-ancf,  which  greatly  aided  the  reform. 
In  Januar}',  1826,  Rev.  Calvin  Chapin  publisheil  in  the 
Connecticut  Observer  a  series  of  articles  in  which  he  took 
the  ground  that  the  only  real  antidote  for  the  evils  dep- 
recated is  total  abstinence,  not  only  from  distilled  spir- 
its, but  from  all  intoxicating  beverages.  His  position, 
however,  was  generally  regarded  as  extreme,  and  he 
had  few  immediate  converts  to  his  opinions. 

In  February,  1826,  chiefly  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  Dr.  Edwards,  a  few  friends  of  the  reform  met  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  and  organized  the  American  Tem- 
perance Society.  The  pledge  was  still  the  old  one— ab- 
stinence from  ardent  spirits — but  the  movement  was 
nevertheless  an  advance,  inasmuch  as  the  object  of  the 
society  was  to  inaugurate  a  vigorous  campaign  through- 
out the  country.  In  April,  Rev.  William  Collier  estab- 
lished in  Boston  the  first  newspaper  devoted  to  the 
cause.  It  was  caUed  The  Xatiomil  Philanthropist,  and 
was  published  weekly.  This  same  year  (1826),  Lyman 
Beecher  published  his  famous  Six  Sermons  on  Temper' 
ance,  which  in  burning  eloquence  and  powerful  con- 
densations of  truth  have  not  been  surpassed  by  any- 
thing since  written  on  the  subject.  The  reform  was 
now  fairly  begun.  In  1827  there  were  state  societies 
in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  I 
and  Illinois,  while  two  hundred  and  twenty  local  socic-  | 
ties,  scattered  through  these  and  other  states,  enrolled 
an  aggregate  of  thirty  thousand  members.  Men  of  the 
highest  character  and  position  were  identified  with  the 
reform,  such  as  Dr.  .lust in  Edwards,  Dr.  Day  (president 
of  Yale  College),  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  Edward  C.  Delavan, 
and  eminent  physicians,  such  as  Drs.  Masscy,  Hosack, 
and  Sewell.  About  this  time  L.  M.  Sargent  published 
bis  Temperance  TaUs,  thus  bringing  into  the  battle  a 
new  and  powerful  weapon. 

The  reform  made  rapid  progress.  In  1831  there  were 
state  societies  in  all  but  five  states,  while  the  Uk'sI  or- 
ganizations numbered  22(K).  In  1832  (Jen.  Cass,  the 
secretary  of  war,  abolished  the  spirit  ration  in  the  army, 
and  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  sale  of  distilled  li(}- 
uors  by  sutlers.  This  action,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  repealetl  by  some  one  of  his  successors  in  office,  as 
we  find  Gen.  McClcllan,  thirty  years  afterwards,  issuing 
an  equivalent  order  in  reference  to  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. The  secretary  of  the  navy  also  issued,  in  1832, 
an  order  offering  the  men  extra  pay  and  rations  of  cof- 
fee and  sugar  instead  of  the  spirit  ration.  In  1833  there 
were  5000  local  societies,  with  more  than  a  million  of 
meml>ers,  of  whom  it  was  estimated  that  10,000  had 
been  intemperate,  4000  distilierieM  had  l>een  closed,  and 
1000  American  vessels  saile«l  without  liquor. 

This  year  1^1833)  is  notable  for  another  advanced  step. 
Experience  was  daily  demonstrating  the  insufficiency 
of  a  reform  which  interdicted  dbtilled  liquors  only. 
Not  a  few  drunkards  signed  the  pledge  against  such 
beverages  and  kept  it,  and  were  drunkards  still.  Pub- 
lic opinion  was  steadily  moving  towards  the  true  ground 


—total  abstinence  from  all  iDtozicating  drioka.  Mr* 
Luther  Jackson,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  prepared  a 
pledge  of  this  character,  and  secured  a  thousand  signa- 
tures. To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  inaugurating  a  new 
sera  in  the  history  of  the  reform. 

In  May,  1833,  the  first  National  Temperance  Conven- 
tion was  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Four  hun- 
dred and  forty  delegates,  representing  nineteen  statea 
and  one  territory,  counselled  together  three  days.  Twa 
important  conclusions  were  embodied  in  their  resolu- 
tions— first,  that  the  traffic  in  distilled  liquors  as  a  bev- 
erage is  morally  wrong;  second,  that  it  is  expedient 
that  the  local  societies  should  accept,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, the  total-abstinence  pledge.  A  permanent  so- 
ciety was  formed,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can Temperance  Union,  accomplished  much  for  the  cause. 

The  contest  from  this  time  assumed  a  twofold  direc- 
tion— one  line  of  argument  and  effort  aiming  to  dissuade 
the  people  from  all  use  of  intoxicants,  and  the  other  tak- 
ing the  shape  of  an  attack  upon  the  traffic  and  the  lawa 
which  sanction  iL  Public  sentiment  was  fast  approach- 
ing the  conclusion  that  instead  of  being  protected  by  law, 
under  the  pretence  of  regulating  it,  the  traffic  should 
be  prohibited  by  law.  The  Grand  Jury  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York  put  on  record  their  deliberate  judg- 
ment that  three  fourths  of  the  crime  and  pauperism  are 
caused  by  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people,  and  added, 
"  It  is  our  solemn  impression  that  the  time  has  now  ar- 
rived when  our  public  authorities  should  no  longer  sanc- 
tion the  evil  complained  of  by  granting  licenses."  Sev- 
eral state  conventions  the  same  year  adopted  resolu- 
tions of  the  same  tenor  as  those  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion. 

In  1834  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia,  published 
two  sermons  on  the  iniquities  of  the  traffic;  and  Sam- 
uel Chipman  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  alms- 
houses and  jails  in  the  state  of  New  Vork,  and  publish- 
ed a  report,  showing  how  largely  the  alcoholic  vice  was 
responsible  for  crowding  them  with  inmates.  In  1835 
Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  then  the  youthful  pastor  of  a 
church  ill  Salem,  Mass..  published,  under  the  title  of 
Deacon  Giles's  DisiUleiy,  what  purported  to  be  a  dream. 
Dtemons  were  represented  as  working  in  the  deaccm's 
distillery, and  manufacturing  "  liquid  damnation,"** mur- 
der," "suicide,"  etc.,  for  the  human  employer.  The 
stinging  satire  took  effect.  Mr.  Cheever  was  assaulted 
in  the  streets  of  Salem,  and  was  also  prosecuted  for  slan- 
der by  a  certain  rum-distilling  deacon,  who  thought  he 
recognised  his  own  portrait  in  the  deacon  Giles  of  the 
dream.  Mr.  Cheever  was  convicted  and  imprisoned  for 
a  few  days,  but  on  his  release  returned  at  once  to  the 
attack  in  another  dream  concerning  Deacon  Jones's 
Brewery,  in  which  devils  are  described  as  making  beer, 
and,  as  they  dance  about  the  caldron,  chanting  the  spelt 
of  the  witches  in  Shakes|)eare's  Macbeth — 

'*  Round  about  the  caldron  co ; 

In  the  poisoned  entrails  throw; 

Drugs  that  in  the  colde!«t  veins 

Shoot  incessant  pniiit* : 

Herbs  that,  brought  from  hell's  black  door, 

Do  their  busiiiesit  slow  and  sure- 
Double,  d'>uble  toil  and  trouble; 
Fire,  burn  ;  and  caldnin,  bubble.** 

The  assault  and  the  prosecution  called  universal  atten* 
tion  to  the  affair;  the  dreams  were  published  every- 
where, and  produced  great  effect.  About  the  same  time 
another  local  excitement  aided  the  general  cause.  Mr. 
Delavan  exposeil  the  methods  of  the  Albany  brewers, 
whom  he  charged  with  procuring  water  for  their  busi- 
ness from  a  foul  pond  covered  with  green  scum  and  de- 
filed with  the  putrid  remains  of  dead  cats  and  doga» 
Eight  brewers  brought  suits  against  him,  claiming 
damages  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  did  not  succeed  in  recovering  a  dime. 

In  1836  a  second  National  Temperance  Convention^ 
attended  by  four  hundred  delegates,  and  presided  over 
by  Chancellor  Walworth,  was  held  at  Saratoga,  N.  T* 
The  most  important  business  done  was  the  pasatog  d'a 
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n^^Iution  that  henceforth  the  pleilge  should  be  total  oldest  of  the  compact  organizations  which  not  only 
ab^uunce  from  all  that  intoxicate*.  This  resohition,  ,  pledge  their  members  to  total  abstinence,  but  unite  them* 
though  offered  by  Dr.  Edwards,  supported  by  Lyman  on  a  plan  of  mutual  systematic  relief  in  times  of  sick- 
Beecher,  and  adopted  unanimously  by  the  convention,  ness.  During  the  thirty-eight  years  of  ita  existence 
was  not  approved  by  all  who  claimed  to  be  friends  of  '  the  order  has  varied  greatly  in  numerical  strength.  In. 
the  cause.  Not  a  few,  whose  temperance  zeal  ct)nsisted  ,  1850  it  numbered  232,233  members.  Suffering  severely 
in  an  ardent  desire  to  reform  other  people  from  rum  and  during  the  late  war,  the  "  Sons"  in  1866  numbered  only- 
brandy,  while  they  themselves  drank  wine  without  scru-  ,  54,763.  Since  that  date  they  are  again  making  prog- 
pie,  fell  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  reform,  and  were  seen  no  ress,  and  now  number  about  100,000  members.  The  In- 
more.  Societies  disbanded  in  every  direction,  pmmi-  de))endent  Order  of  Kechabites,  a  society  of  similar  char- 
wmnt  workers  under  the  old  pledge  became  silent  when  '  actor,  established  in  England  in  1835,  was  intrwlured 
the  new  one  was  adopted,  and  once  more  the  cry  of    into  the  United  States  in  1842,  and  spread  with  consid- 


**  fanaticism**  filled  the  air,  this  time  with  some  new 
voices  in  the  chorus.  Still,  not  until  this  hour  had  the 
reform  plarUed  itself  on  the  riglit  ground  and  grasped 


erable  rapidity.  In  1845  another  order,  tlie  Templar» 
of  Honor  and  Terajjerance,  was  established  in  New  York, 
city.     This  fraternity  was  originally  designed  to  be  a 


the  true  weapons  of  its  warfare.  The  people  rallied  branch  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  whose  members 
around  the  new  banner,  and  the  work  went  on  with  should  pass  through  various  degrees,  and  be  known  to 
more  efficiency  than  ever  before.  In  January,  1837,  the  each  other  ever^-where  by  signs  and  passwords;  bnt  it 
Jourrutl  of  the  A  merican  Temperance  Univu,  edited  by  '  was  organize<l  as  an  independent  society.  They  num- 
Kev.  John  Blarsh,  was  established,  and  did  valiant  ser-    ber  about  17,000  members. 

rice  till  1865,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  Xaiiofutl '      The  discussion  in  regard  to  the  morality  of  the  license 

Temperance  Advocate,  system  went  on  with  vigor.    In  1845  the  matter  was  by 

In  1838  began  the  legislative  war  against  the  traffic  ,  law  submitted  to  the  p(*(>p1c  of  Connecticut  and  Michi- 

— a  contest  which  has  seen  many  victories  and  defeats,    gan,  and  the  vote  was  stnmgly  against  license.     In 

and  will  probably  see  many  more  before  the  final  vie-  ,  1846  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 

tory.     In  response  to  growing  public  sentiment,  the  li-    state  of  New  York  (the  city  of  New  York  Iwing  exrept- 

cense  laws  of  several  states  were  made  more  stringent,    ed);  several  whole  counties  voted  "no  license,*' and  five 

Blasaachusetts  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  al-    sixths  of  the  towns  and  cities  gave  large  majorities  in 

coholic  liquors  in  less  quantity  than  fifteen  gallons.     In    the  same  direction.    In  1846  Maine  passed  a  prohibitory 

1839  Mississippi  foUoweil  with  a  "one  gallon  law,*' and    law,  which,  with  many  changes,  made  from  time  to 

Illinois  adttptetl  what  would  now  be  termed  "  local  o[t-  '  time  to  render  it  more  stringent  and  effective,  has  re- 

fion.**     The  universal  agitation  on  the  subject  created  '  mained  for  thirty-four  years  the  will  of  the  pi'oplo  and 

general  alarm  among  those  interested  in  the  maniifact-    the  policy  of  the  state,  and  it  is  to-day  in  full  and  sue- 

urc  and  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  they,  too,  began  to    cessful  operation,  the  glory  of  the  commonwealth  anil 

organize  and  collect  funds  to  be  used  at  the  polls  and  in  |  the  stnmg  defence  of  its  citizens. 

legislative  halls  to  arrest  the  ref(»nn.     Still  the  g<K>d  {      For  the  next  ten  years  (1846  to  1856)  the  question 

cause  advanced.     Temperance  organizations,  temper-  ,  of  license  or  no  license  was  agitated  in  almost  every 

ance  journals,  lectures,  and  labors  of  every  kind  were    part  of  the  Union,  but  to  give  the  history  of  the  stnig- 

multiplying.     (v<mmI  news  of  progress  came  from  Eng-  '  gle  in  the  several  stattis  would  require  a  volume.    Maine^ 

laml,  and  from  father  Mathew,  a  Catholic  priest  in  Ire-  '  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connect icut, 

land,  who  ha«l  given  himself  to  reform  work  and  had    Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Delaware,  Michigan,  Indiana^ 

achieveil  marvellous  successe.-^  Iowa,  Alinnesota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  passed  prohilv 

In  1840  the  "  Washingtonian"  movement  began  in    itory  laws — some  of  them  more  than  ont»e.     In  most  of 

Baltimore.    Six  hard  drinkens  who  had  met  for  a  night's    these  states,  if  not  all,  the  question  was  submitted  In 

carousal,  suddenly  resolveil  to  reform,  signed  a  total-ab-    some  f(»rm  to  the  |K)pular  vote,  and  the  prohibitory'  prin- 

stinence  pledge,  and  formeil  a  soci«'ty  for  active  labor,    ciplc  received  emfihatic  endorsement.     In  New  Jersey^ 

They  held  meetings,  recited  the  simple  story  of  their    also,  the  p<»pidar  voice  was  strongly  in  its  favor,  but  the 

former  errors,  and  how  they  were  rescued,  and  invited  .  liquor  iniert>st  succeeded  in  thwarting  the  will  of  the 

the  most  hopeless  victims  of  the  vice  to  join  them.    |ieople.     In   two  states,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  a 

Wonderful  results  followed,  the  work  spread,  and  in  the    small  mnjorily  appeared  against  prohibition. 

space  of  two  or  three  years  it  is  estimated  that  one  hun-       The  legislative  ref«>rm  was  resisted  at  every  step,  fiercc- 

dTe<l  and  fifty  thousand  inebriates  had  signed  the  pledge,    ly,  desperately,  and  by  the  use  of  the  most  uns4rru|>uli>i]s 

Immense  gooil  was  done,  and  yet  the  movement  tunm    means.     After  the  prohibiiory  law  had  been  strongly 

began  to  wane.    The  demand  for  reformed  drunkards  as    a[)|)n>ved  by  a  direct  popular  vote,  and  passed  by  botl» 

lecturers  became  so  great  as  to  bring  into  the  ti(>ld  a    Houses  of  the  U>giMUi(ure  of  New  York,  in  1854  govern- 

crowd  of  irresponsible  men;  some  without  sufficient  in-    or  Horatio  Seymour  vetoed  it  on  trivial  grounds.     (lov. 

teUi|i;enoe  for  their  position,  others  lacking  in  principle.    Seymour  of  Connecticut  in  18f)^{  did  the  same  tliing- 

Theue  made  a  trade  of  the  business;  they  sneered  at  all    under  similar  circumstances.     In  both  cases  the  pcHij»le- 

workers  who  had   no  drunken  experiences   to  relate,    at  the  next  election  carried  their  point  by  defeatiiifp 

tlHued  the  churches,  and  stuight  to  onidn  each  other  in    those  who  had  temporarily  defeated  them.     In  several 

cxinragant  descriptions  of  their  past  lives.    Soon  that    states  the  law  was  declared  unt^onstitutional  by  tho 

which  began  aa  an  agrMiizing  struggle  for  life  l>ecame    courts.     In  New  York  it  was  set  aside  in  1856  on  th& 

^Qwrry  popular  amusement;  the  funniest  lecturer  g(»t    gnnnid  that  it  destroyed  the  value  of  property,  to  wit^ 

the  fflodt  invitations  and  the  l>est  pay;  and  ttie  move-    of  the  lirpiors  already  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers.     In 

'"•n^ powerful  as  it  was  at  one  time,  broke  down  under    several  of  the  states  the  law  was  passed,  submitted  to 

^helotd  of  the  ignorant,  unprinci|)led,  and  foolish  oper-    the  |>eople  for  their  approval,  approved  by  large  major* 

f*^^ who,  for  their  own  profit,  piled  their  weight  uj»on  '  iii<rs,  an<l  then  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  rtmrts^ 

•*•  Still,  bitterly  as  the  friends  of  tcm[>erancc  were  dis-  j  iKrcause  thus  subnutte<l  to  the  people.     An  attempt  waa. 

*PpoiQtedby  the  collapse  of  the  Washington!  an  epis<Hle,    made  in  1846  by  the  liipior  interest  to  settle  the  «|nes- 

^  C^oeral  cause  continued  to  advance.     In  the  ten    tion  once  for  all  for  tlie  whole  country.     With  Daniel. 

Tetn  ending  in  1840,  while  the  population  of  the  United    Webster  and  Kufus  ('hoate  as  their  counsel,  the  dealer.^ 

in  alcohtd  carried  their  case  into  the  Sufiretne  Court  of- 
the  United  States;  but  the  unanimous  decision  of  the^ 
court  was  that  each  state  has  a  constitutional  right  t(^ 
regulate  or  even  totally  suppress  the  liquor  traffii*. 

In  1840  the  first  Civil  Damage  Law,  as  it  has  heen 
called,  was  iMsaed  in  Wisconsin,  prohibiting  the  retait 


Sttleshid  grown  from  12,000,000  to  17,0<K),O00.  the  con- 
■"npiion  of  distilled  liquors  had  fallen  from  70,(K)0,<K)0 
to  *J|00O,OOO  gallona.  In  thirtv  years  the  number  of 
<Mlmes  had  faUen  from  40,000  to  10,.306. 

lo  1^  the  order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  was 
^'^uidcd  in  the  city  of  New  York.     This  order  is  the 
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trade  in  intoxicating  liquorsi  unless  the  vender  first  gave 
bonds  "to  support  all  paupers,  widows,  and  orphans, 
and  pay  the  expenses  of  all  civil  and  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, growing  out  of  or  justly  attributable  to  such  traf- 
fic." Several  other  states  followed  £he  example  of  Wis- 
consin, and  these  laws  have  been  found  to  be  of  consid- 
erable practical  value. 

This  same  year,  1849,  the  cause  received  a  new  im- 
pulse from  the  presence  and  labors  of  father  Mathew, 
the  Irish  apostle  of  temperance,  who  came  to  America 
in  June,  and  spent  sixteen  months  of  hard  work,  chiefiy 
among  the  Irish  Catholics.  Crowds  greeted  him  every- 
where, and  large  numbers  took  the  pledge  at  his  hands. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  a  reaction  followed  this  swift 
success.  Many  pledged  themselves  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, moved  thereto  by  the  enthusiasm  of  assembled 
multitudes,  with  little,  clear,  intelligent,  fixed  conviction 
of  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  habits  which  they 
were  renouncing.  The  pope,  their  infallible  teacher 
both  in  regard  to  faith  and  morals,  had  never  pro- 
nounced moderate  drinking  a  sin,  either  mortal  or  ve- 
nial; and  even  occasional  drnnkemiess  had  been  treated 
in  the  confessional  as  a  trivial  offence.  The  retail  traf- 
fic, especially  in  the  cities,  was  more  largely  in  the  hands 
of  Irish  Catholics  than  any  other  class  of  people.  More- 
over, the  Catholic  Church  wanted  donations  of  land  from 
city  authoritiea,  and  subsidies  from  the  public  treasury 
fur  the  support  of  its  sectarian  institutions,  ami  it  could 
obtain  what  it  wanted  only  by  a  political  alliance  with 
the  liquor  interest.  For  these  reasons  the  Catholic  cler- 
gy, as  a  body,  seem  to  have  made  no  vigorous  effort  to 
hold  the  ground  which  the  venerable  father  Matthew 
won ;  and  the  laity,  of  course,  have  felt  no  obligation  to 
be  wiser  than  their  teachers. 

During  the  period  named,  while  the  battle  was  raging 
in  reference  to  the  legalizing  of  the  traffic,  and  year  af- 
ter year  went  on  as  fiercely  as  ever,  the  liquor  interest 
received  powerful  reinforcements  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  During  the  twenty  years  previous  to  1840  the 
immigration  from  Germany  numbered  155,000  persons. 
During  the  twenty  years  between  1840  and  1860  the 
txerman  immigration  numbered  1.330,000.  This  vast 
multitude  brought  with  them  their  predilection  for  beer 
and  Sunday  holidays.  Under  their  auspices  the  manu- 
facture of  beer  became  a  great  business  interest,  and, 
especially  in  the  towns  and  cities,  saWns  sprang  up 
without  number,  until,  in  some  places,  there  was  a  sa- 
loon for  every  score  of  legal  voters.  The  distillers, 
brewers,  and  dealers  of  all  sorts,  uniting  their  forces, 
became  a  power  in  the  political  arena  which  no  party 
dared  to  leave  out  of  its  calculations,  and  before  which 
every  mean  and  mercenary'  demagogue  hastened  to  fall 
on  his  knees. 

The  temi)erance  cause  is  so  pure,  its  logic  so  com- 
plete, so  utterly  unanswerable,  that  it  might  have  rout- 
ed all  its  enemies  had  the  contest  gone  on  without  in- 
terruption. But  while  the  line  of  battle,  notwithstand- 
ing local  repulses  and  temporary  defeats,  was  steadily 
advancing,  its  progress  was  stayed  by  another  overmas- 
tering appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people.  The  se- 
ries of  events  which  preceded  the  late  civil  war  were 
culminating  in  an  agitation  which  swept  all  the  streams 
of  |w»pular  enthuiiiasm  into  its  mighty  current.  The 
same  principles  and  convictions  winch  made  men  the 
foes  of  the  alcoholic  curse  made  them  feel  keenly  the 
national  peril;  while  those  who  were  coining  their  ill- 
gotten  gains  out  of  the  blood  of  their  neigliiH>rs  conld 
be  expected  to  care  little  for  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Thus,  while  the  true  patriot  laid  aside  all  else  to  save 
his  country  from  the  awful  peril  of  the  hour,  the  selfish 
and  traitorous  liquor  interest  had  the  better  chance  to 
plot  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  sordid  ends. 

Still,  while  the  popular  demand  for  better  laws  in  re- 
gard to  the  traffic  in  alcohol  almost  ceased  for  a  time  to 
be  felt  in  current  politics,  the  moral  reform  made  some 
progress.  In  1856  the  American  Juvenile  Temperance 
Society  was  founded  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the 


next  year  a  monthly  paper  for  children,  called  the  Jii- 
veniie  Tfrmjttranct  Bwmer^  was  established.  In  Janu- 
ary', 1859,  four  young  men,  who  had  met  one  Sunday 
evening  in  a  liquor  saloon  in  San  Francisco,  suddenly 
resolved  to  change  their  evil  course,  formed  a  society 
which  they  called  the  "  Dashaways,"  and  inaugurated 
an  extensive  movement  on  the  Pacific  coast  much  like 
the  Washingtonian  campaign  of  1840.  The  next  year 
a  similar  reform  organization,  originating  in  Chicago, 
spread  through  the  sute  under  the  name  of  the  Tem- 
perance Flying  Artiller>%  In  1862  the  spirit  ration  in 
the  United  States  navy,  which  was  made  optional  in 
1832,  totally  ceased  by  order  of  Congress ;  and  coffee 
was  substituted  for  whiskey  in  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac The  friends  of  the  cause  were  ever\'where  active 
in  their  benevolent  labors  among  the  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors during  the  war. 

The  fifth  National  Convention,  held  at  Saratoga  in 
August,  1865,  organized  the  National  Temperance  So- 
ciety and  Publication  House,  whose  headquarters  are 
at  68  Keade  Street,  New  York,  and  which,  by  its  two 
periodicals,  the  Natitmal  Temperance  A  dvocate  and  the 
Youth^s  Temperance  Banner^  and  its  numerous  volumes 
and  tracts,  has  been  an  efficient  instrument  in  enlight- 
ening and  stirring  the  public  mind.  In  April,  1866, 
Congress  voted  to  banish  the  liquor  traffic  from  the 
Capitol  and  the  public  grounds  at  Washington,  and  the 
next  winter  a  Congressional  Temperance  Society,  Hon. 
Henr^'  Wilson  president,  was  organized.  In  1868  the 
•*  Friends  of  Temperance"  and  the  "  Vanguard  of  Free- 
dom,*' the  one  a  society  of  white  people  and  the  other 
of  the  freedmen,  were  organized  in  the  South.  In  July, 
1868,  the  sixth  National  Convention  met  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Its  most  important  resolution  declares  that  the 
temperance  cause  "  demands  the  persistent  use  of  the 
ballot  for  its  promotion.'*  In  1869  women  began  to 
form  associations  for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic.  The 
first  were  organized  in  Rutland,  Vt. ;  Clyde,  O. ;  and 
Jonesville  and  Adrian,  Mich.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  a  tidal-wave  of  enttiusiasm  which  culminated  in  the 
Ohio  crusades,  and  crystallized  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Woman's  National  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
The  churches  were  actively  at  work.  "  Hands  of  Hope" 
were  formed  among  the  children.  The  iniquities  of  the 
license  system,  and  the  wisdom  of  separate  political  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  temperance  men,  were  everj'where 
discussed;  and  the  liquor-dealers,  in  alarm,  were  busy 
organizing  leagues  and  collecting  funds,  because,  as  they 
confessed, "  of  the  damage  being  done  to  the  liquor  busi- 
ness." 

In  January,  1873,  the  Hon.  Henrj'  Wilson  introiluced 
in  the  United  States  Senate  a  bill  providing  fur  a  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry,  whose  aim  was  to  secure  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  evils  of  the  alcoholic  habit,  and  as- 
certain what  measures  are  most  efficient  in  removing  or 
lessening  those  evils.  This  bill  has  been  repeatedly 
brought  for>%ard  in  (A)ngresfs  backed  by  memorials  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  but  has  been  defeate<i  every 
time  by  the  influence  of  the  liquor  interest.  The  guilty 
alone  fear  the  light.  J*.  August,  1873,  the  seventh  Na- 
tional Convention  was  held  at  Saratoga.  It  declared 
again  that  the  legal  suppression  of  the  traffic  is  the  only 
effective  policy, and  that  the  time  had  arrived  "fully  te 
introduce  the  temperance  issue  into  state  and  national 
politics,"  but  counselled  the  friends  of  the  cause  to  co- 
operate with  existing  |M)litical  parties" where  such  wilj 
endorse  the  policy  of  prohibition." 

In  the  winter  of  1873-74  a  novel  movement  began 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Woman's  Cnisade,  at- 
tracted universal  attention.  In  the  town  of  Hillsbor- 
ough, Highland  Co.,  O.,  the  liquor  trade  was  doing  its 
deadly  work,  and  at  the  same  time  the  enemies  of  that 
traffic  were  earnest  in  their  labors  to  lessen  its  ravages. 
At  a  public  meeting,  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  of  Boston,  told  how 
a  drunkard's  wife,  forty  years  ago,  after  long  and  fen*eiit 
prayer,  gathered  a  band  of  Christian  women  and  wait- 
ed upon  the  liquor-draler,  imploring  him  to  give  up  h\9 
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cants, ajt  the  evangelical  Protestautouf  chc  United  States. 
The  agitation  amung  ua  cannot  ceaae  till  the  right  is 
victorious. 

IV.  The  Tempnanct  Causf  in  Foreign  Countries. — 

The  tirMt  tem])crance  society  in  the  British  isles  was 

j  formed  in  New  Hoss,  Ireland,  in  August,  IK29.     A  8(»ci- 


clreadAil  busineso,  and  how  their  prayers  were  answered,    unfurmented  wine  on  sacramental  occasions;  and  record 

'JTlie  next  day  sevcnty-tivc  Chrintian  women,  led  by  i  their  conviction  that  the  traiHc  in  alcoholic  beverages 

AtrtL.  £.  J.  Thompson,  a  daughter  of  ex^overnor  Trim-   should  be  suppressed  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 

A»l«,  be^an  a  systematic  visitation  of  the  drug-ston'S,  |  There  probably  is  not  in  Christendom  any  other  boily 

l««»telsi,  and  saloonsof  Hillsborough,  and  continued  it  till    of  i>eople  so  large,  and  so  free  from  the  use  of  intoxi- 

X-  actor>'  crowned  their  efforts.     In  eight  days  all  the  sa- 

L  •  •^n*  ^vere  closed.    The  work  spread  from  town  to  town 

rm  ■  i<i  from  city  to  city,  in  not  a  few  encountering  fierce 

»f  ipusition,  but  moving  on  in  triumph,  and  accomplish- 

a  air  f?reat  and  permanent  good.     This  wonderful  move- 

xBerit  spread  into  other  states,  reclaiming  thousands  of 

a  aebriateiA,  closing  thousands  of  saloons,  and  giving  a  '  ety  wan  fornie<l  at  (ireenock,  Scotland,  in  O^tolK'r  of  the 

-■"■i^hty  impulse  to  all  forma  of  tem|>erancc  work.  |  same  year.     Karly  in  18^K)  a  society  was  organized  at 

At  this  present  time  (January,  18^)0)  the  reform  seems    Hradfonl,  England.     The  reform  began,  as  in  America, 

.  «->  be    e%'eii  more  prominently  before  the  public  mind    in  o|)|iiH»ition  to  the  use  of  distilled  spirits  oidy;  but 

:,  tian  it  was  before  the  war.     The  iniquities  of  the  traf-  i  in  \K\A  a  society  was  forme<l  at  Preston,  England,  on 

^«:  have  been  ui^ctl  upon  the  attention  of  the  legisla-    the  princifile  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 

urea   of  the  states,  and  the  laws  are  constantly  chang-  j  drinks.     The  Hriiish  AsstK'iation  for  the  Promotion  of 

i  w^^.  (generally  for  the  better,  occasionally  for  the  worse,  j  TenqK^rancc  was  formed  at  Manchester  in  Se[>tember, 

m.^  Ii^rael  or  Amalek  prevails,  8<»  that  it  is  almost  im|)os-  j  1835.  on  this  basis;  and  ttie  new  pledge  in  a  few  years 

i^ible  to  classify  them.     Maine,  Vermont,  New  Ham})- :  wholly  HU|K'rsede<l  the  old.     This  organization  after- 

tttiire,  Ohio,  and  North  Carolina  prohibit  the  traffic  in  :  wards  changed  its  name  to  that  of '*The  British  Tem- 

SB.11  intoxicating  liquors.     Iowa  prohibits  the  traffic  in  I  perance  League."    It  is  still  laboring,  with  accumulating 

« i  isttilled  lii^uors,  but  not  in  wine  and  beer,     Khmle    fxiwcr.     The  Unitetl  Kingdom  Alliance  was  formed  in 

j*sland,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Kentucky.  Minnesota,  Mis-    1853,  and  is  still  in  vigorous  o|>eration  and  doing  ex- 

•s^Hiri.  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  arc  i  cellcnt  ser\'ice.    Its  siMK^ific  aim  is  the  '*  total  legislative 

«iiider  Local  Option  laws.     The  people  of  Kansas  are  to    suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  lieverages." 

.%'fttte  this  fall  (1880)  on  a  proposed  amendment  to  the    The  form  of  law  which  the  Alliance  is  lal>«>riug  to  se- 

«-i.iate  Constitution,  which,  if  adopted,  will  prohibit  both    cure  is  one  giving  "  the  rate-payers  of  each  parish  and 

xlie  manufacture  and  the  sale  of  alcoholic  intoxicants,  j  township  a  |)0wer  of  local  veto  over  the  issue  of  licenses.** 

2i^>m«4  of  the  states,  as  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Illinois, 

)iave  <.'ivil  I>amage  laws,  which  make  the  dealers  re- 

^p(»»sible  before  the  courts  for  mischief  done  by  means 


A  bill,  drawn  up  by  Sir  Wilfred  Ijawson,  in  accordance 
with  this  aim,  has  been  offered  in  Parliament  every 
year  since  18G3  without  success,  but  not  without  en- 


cit  their  wares.     Nevada  has  no  law  on  the  subject.    In  j  couraging  gains.    The  Alliance,  meanwhile,  is  s|X'nding 


niaiiy  of  the  staten  special  laws  give  particular  counties 

or  towns  the  power  to  prohibit,  by  popular  vote,  the 

trade  in  alcohoL     Experience  has  given  ample  demon- 

i^traiiiin  that  where  prohibitory  legislation  is  fully  sus- 

tain«il  by  public  sentiment  the  liquor  traffic  can  be 

camped  out  as  thoroughly  as  any  other  form  of  crime. 


a  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  in  advocating  the 
measure.  The  Scottish  Temperance  league,  formed  in 
184-)^,  combines  both  branches  of  the  work — the  rcf(»rm 
of  the  victim  and  the  legal  suppression  of  the  traffic. 
The  temperance  sentiment  of  the  Scottish  people  found 
expression,  in  1854,  in  what  is  called  the " Forbes  McKen- 


^>th  scarcely  an  exception,  are  fixed  in  the  conviction 
*^«t  the  common  traffic  in  aU^oholic  drinks  is  a  crime 
*tfaiii»t  society,  and  that  to  license  it  is  to  commit  an- 
«'ther  crime  against  the  public  welfare.  This  c<mvic- 
thin  gmwfl  mt»rc  intense  fn>m  year  to  year,  and  fn>m 
^hi^  poftitiun  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  there  will 
**  »K»  retreat. 

I^uriDg  the  last  decade  the  field  of  battle  has  I>ecome 
t*  hruKl  as  the  national  ilomain,  and  new  and  iH>werful 


All  thrtiugh  the  land  the  active  friends  of  tcmi)erance,  j  zic  Act,"  a  law  which  closes  all  public-houses  in  Scot- 
land during  the  whole  of  the  Sabbath,  and  on  other 
days  of  the  week  from  1 1  P.M.  to  8  A.M.  The  League 
has  an  income  of  about  ^35,00(),  maintains  a  vigorous 
Publication  House,  and  kee|>8  eight  or  ten  lecturers  con- 
stantly in  the  field.  The  Irish  Temperance  Ijcague  was 
organized  in  lielfast  in  1859,  for  "  the  suppression  of 
drunkenness  by  moral  Fuasion,  legislative  prohibition, 
and  all  other  lawful  means."  It  has  an  income  of  aUmt 
I  $10,000,  publishes  a  jounial.  and  employs  agents  to  lalwr 
f'Tccs  have  come  into  the  conti^st.  Previous  to  1M«M>, :  throughrtut  the  island.  The  women  of  (vreat  Britain 
tlicre  were  only  about  half  a  score  of  l(»cal  temperance  |  have  alno  organized  a  Christian  Temperance  Associa- 
^■^'i^ties  among  our  Catholic  population.  Now  there  |  tion,  meeting  for  that  purpose  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in 
•"^re  pftibaUy  a  thousand,  with  an  aggregate  of  200,000  |  April,  1870,  and  they  arc  engaging  heartily  in  the  good 
iDcmbets,  'The  Woman's  National  Christian  Temfier- I  work. 

*"<*  I'nion,  which  grew  out  of  the  Ohio  crusade  move-  !  In  Sweden  a  temperance  socifty  was  formed  in  Stock- 
'I't^itfiiid  wasurganize<l  in  1874,  has  spread  its  network  •  holm  in  IK'il,  and  some  five  hundred  more  in  various 
^^^(icifties  over  more  than  half  the  United  States,  and,  {larts  of  the  kingdom  during  the  next  ten  years.  King 
^y  its  conventions,  publications,  and  earnest  labors,  is  i  Oscar  himself  became  a  member,  and  also  caused  trncts 
Yielding  a  powerful  influence.  The  Independent  Order  .  and  papers  to  I>e  regularly  distributed  in  the  army  and 
'•f  ^wikI  Templars,  which  originated  in  Central  New  !  the  navy.     Great  benefits  have  followed  among  the 


^"fk  in  1851,  leads  all  the  other  com[>act  temfierance 
<'r^inizations  in  numbers  and  continued  success.  It 
nt^has  about  400,000  members  in  the  United  States, 
<i>'i  |«rhaps  300,000  more  chiefly  in  England  and  her 
O'luuiea,  The  friends  of  temperance  are  organize<l, 
nwire  or  less  thoroughly,  in  every  state  of  the  L' nion. 
^"nj-one  newspapers,  the  organs  of  the  various  tem- 
l^mnre  bodies,  are  dissemiuating  information  on  all 
i-i'K 

'Ul  the  great  religions  denominations  among  us  have 


people,  and  the  reform  is  still  pnigressing. 

In  Australia,  Madagascar,  India,  and  China  the  re- 
form has  begun  its  work,  which,  we  trust,  will  never 
cease,  in  all  its  broad  field,  till  the  enormous  vice  and 
crime  at  whose  extinction  it  aims  shall  l>e  found  no 
more  among  men. 

V.  Littrature. — Many  valuable  works  have  been  pul>- 
lished  which  treat  of  the  matters  that  form  the  basis 
of  the  temperance  movement,  among  them  the  follow- 
ing:  Heecher  [Lyman],  Six  Sermon*  on  TemptniHce 


(riv«n  emphatic  utterance  to  their  sentiments,  not  only  '  (1823);  Nott,  Lertiires  on  Tevij>enwre  (1857;;  Permo' 
^ii'loraing  folly  the  principle  of  total  abstinence,  h\M\n(nttemperanre  IiocumenU{\\^l-A'l\'.  Jiacvhus(\Ami\.)\ 
^"Dt  of  them  declaring,  as  did  the  General  Conference  i  Anti- Bacchus  (ibid.) ;  Carpenter,  PhjfitioIof/if  of  ///^ w- 
*^f  ihe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1872,  that  they  |  perance;  Wilson,  Patholoffff  of  Drunkmmns :  Pitman, 
*'"^;inlthe  manufacture,  sale,  or  the  using  of  intoxi-  .  Alcohol  and  the  State;  Kichardson.  Alcohol,  and  /Vm- 
«iing  drinks  morally  wnmg ;"  recommend  the  use  of    perance  Lesson  Book ;  Farrar,  Talks  on  Temperance ; 
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Lee,  Text-hook  of  Temperance ;  Crane,  A  rU  of  ItUoxi- 
cation;  Hargreaves,  Our  Wasted  Resource*;  Lizare, 
Alcohol  and  Tobacco;  The  Prohibitionist**  Text-book; 
Bacchus  Dethroned;  Hunt,  Alcohol  as  a  Food  and 
Medicine ;  Patton,  Bible  WineSy  or  Iaiws  of  Fermenta- 
twn;  Richardson,  Action  of  Alcohol  on  the  Body  and 
on  the  Mind;  Edmunds,  Medical  Use  of  Alcohol;  Rich- 
anlsoii,  Medicid  Profssion  and  A  leohol,  and  Moderate 
Drinking ;  Storey,  A  kohol.  Us  \ature  and  Effects ;  The 
Centennial  Temperance  Volume,     (J.  T.  C.) 

Temple,  a  word  used  to  designate  a  building  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  a  deity.  In  this  article  we 
treat  only  of  the  scries  of  edifices  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose at  Jenisalem,  and  in  doing  so  we  present  the  recon- 
structions hitherto  the  latest  and  most  approved,  with 
strictures,  however,  upon  their  defects.     See  Palace. 

I.  Names, — The  usual  and  appropriate  Ilcb.  term  for 

this  structure  is  SS'^H,  heykdly  which  properly  denotes 
a  royal  residence,  and  hence  the  sacred  name  H'Tl^,  Je- 
hovahf  is  frequently  added ;  occasionally  it  is  also  (jual- 
ified  by  the  epithet  ^Ip,  kodeshf  sanctuaryy  to  designate 
its  sacrednesfl.  Sometimes  the  simpler  phrase  n*^a 
nirP,  b^h  yehordhj  house  of  Jehovah^  is  used;  and  in 
lieu  of  the  latter  other  names  of  the  Deity,  especially 
Q'^nfbx,  elohim,  God,  are  employed.  The  usual  Greek 
word  is  vaoQi  which,  however,  strictly  denotes  the  cen- 
tral building  or  ./tine  itself;  while  the  more  general  term 
upov  included  all  the  associated  structures,  i.  e.  the  sur- 
rounding courts,  etc. 

The  above  leading  word  ^2)*^tl  is  a  participial  noun 
from  the  root  b^n,  to  hold  or  receive,  and  reminds  us 
strongly  of  the  Roman  templum,  from  reftipog,  rtftvutj 
locus  liberatus  et  effatus.  When  an  augur  had  defined 
a  space  in  which  he  intended  to  make  his  observations, 
he  tixed  his  tent  in  it  {tabemacfdum  capere)^  with  planks 
and  curtains.  In  the  arx  this  was  not  necessary,  be- 
cause there  was  a  permanent  auffuraculum.  The  Sept. 
usually  renders  bs'^H,  •*  temple,"  by  oIkoq  or  vaotjy  but 
in  the  Apocrypha  and  the  New  Test,  it  is  generally  called 
rb  iipov.  Rabbinical  appellations  are  C'lplsn  P'^a, 
heyth  ham-  Mikd&sh,  the  house  of  the  sanctuary ,  r'^3 
JTT^nsn,  the  chosett  house,  D'^^3?H  P.'^a,  the  house  of 

ayes,  because  the  ark  was  not  transferred  from  it,  as  it 
was  from  Gilgal  after  24,  from  Shiloh  after  369,  from 
Nob  after  13,  and  from  Gibeon  after  5(>  years.  It  is  also 
called  'P?^,  a  dwelliny,  i.  e.  of  Go<l. 

In  imitation  of  this  nomenclature,  the  word  temple 
elsewhere  in  Scripture,  in  a  Hgurative  sense,  denotes 
sometimes  the  Church  of  ('hrist  (Rev.  iii,  12):  "Him 
that  overconieth  will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of 
my  G(m1."  Paul  says  (2  Thess.  ii,  4)  that  Antichrist " as 
Goil  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  (iod,  showing  tiimself  that 
he  is  God."  Sometimes  it  imports  heaven  f  Psa.  xi,  4 ) : 
"The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple;  the  Lord's  throne  is 
in  heaven."  The  martvrs  in  heaven  are  said  to  be 
"  before  the  throne  of  (iod,  and  to  serve  him  day  and 
night  in  his  temple"  (Rev.  vii,  15).  The  soul  of  a 
righteous  man  is  the  temple  of  God,  because  it  is  in- 
habited by  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  iii,  IG,  17;  vi,  19; 
2  Cor.  vi,  16). 

H.  History  of  the  Temple  and  its  Several  Suco'Ssors. 
— 1.  The  First  Ttntple,  —  After  the  Israelites  had  ex- 
changed their  nomadic  life  for  a  life  in  permanent  habi- 
tations, it  was  becoming  that  they  should  exchange  also 
their  movable  sanctuary'  or  tabernacle  for  a  temple. 
There  elapsed,  however,  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine, 
several  centuries  during  which  the  sanctuary  continued 
movable,  although  the  nation  became  more  and  more 
stationary'.  It  appears  that  the  tirst  who  planned  the 
erection  of  a  stone -built  sanctuary  was  David,  who, 
when  he  was  inhabiting  his  house  of  cedar,  and  Ciod 
had  given  him  rest  from  all  his  enemies,  meditated  the 
design  of  building  a  temple  in  which  the  ark  of  God 


might  be  placed,  instead  of  being  deposited  ''within- 
curtains,"  or  in  a  tent,  as  hitherto.  This  design  was  at 
Grst  encouraged  by  the  prophet  Nathan;  but  he  wis 
afterwards  instructed  to  tell  David  that  such  a  work 
was  less  appropriate  for  him,  who  had  been  a  warri<ir 
from  bis  youth,  and  had  shed  much  blood,  than  for  his 
son,  who  should  enjoy  in  prosperity  and  peace  the  re- 
wards of  his  father's  victories.  Nevertheless,  the  de- 
sign itself  was  highly  approved  aa  a  token  of  proper 
feelings  towards  the  Divine  King  (2  Sam.  vii,  1-12;  1 
Chron.  xvii,  1-14;  xxviii).  See  David.  We  learn, 
moreover,  from  1  Kings  v  and  1  Chron.  xxii  that  Da- 
vid had  collected  materials  which  were  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  the  Temple,  which  was  com- 
menced four  years  after  his  death,  in  the  second  roonth^ 
(comp.  1  Kings  vi,  1 ;  2  Chron.  iii,  2).  This  corres{)onda 
to  May,  B.C.  1010.  We  thus  learn  that  tlie  Israelitish 
sanctuary  had  remained  movable  more  than  four  cen- 
turies subsequent  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  "In  the 
fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign  was  the  foundation  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  laid,  in  the  month  Siv;  and  in^ 
the  eleventh  year,  in  the  month  Bui,  which  is  the  eighth 
month,  was  the  house  finished  throughout  all  the  part4 
thereof,  and  according  to  all  the  fashion  of  it.  So  was 
he  seven  years  in  building  it."     See  Soix>sion. 

The  workmen  and  the  materials  employed  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Temple  were  chietly  i)rocured  by  Solomon 
from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  who  was  rewarded  by  a  liberal 
importation  of  wheat.  Josephus  states  {^A  nt,  viii,  2)  that 
duplicates  of  the  letters  which  passed  between  Solomon 
and  king  Hiram  were  still  extant  in  his  time,  both  at 
Jenisalem  an<l  among  the  Tyrian  records.  He  informs 
us  that  the  persons  employed  in  collecting  and  arrang- 
ing the  materials  for  the  Temple  were  ordered  to  search 
out  the  largest  stones  for  the  foundation,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  use  on  the  mountains  where  they  were  pro- 
cured, and  then  convey  them  to  Jerusalem.  In  this 
part  of  the  business  Hiram's  men  were  ordered  to  assist. 
Josephus  adds  that  the  foundation  was  sunk  to  an  as- 
tonishing depth,  and  C(im|)osed  of  stones  of  singular  mag- 
nitude, and  very  durable.  Reing  closely  mortised  into 
the  rock  with  great  ingenuity,  they  formed  a  basis  ade- 
quate to  the  sup]>ort  of  the  intended  structure.  Jose- 
phus gives  to  the  Temple  the  same  length  and  breadth 
as  are  given  in  1  Kings,  but  mentions  sixty  cubits  as 
the  height.  He  says  that  the  walls  were  composeil  en- 
tirely of  white  stone;  that  the  walls  and  ceilings  were 
wainscoteii  with  cedar,  which  was  covered  with  the 
purest  gold;  that  the  stones  were  put  together  with 
such  ingenuity  that  the  smallest  interstices  were  not 
perceptible,  and  that  the  timbers  were  joined  with  inm 
cramps.  It  is  remarkable  that  after  the  Temple  was 
finished,  it  was  not  consecrated  by  the  high-priest,  but 
by  a  layman,  by  the  king  in  person,  by  means  of  extern- 
{Mraneous  prayers  and  sacrifices.     See  Siikciiinaii. 

The  Temple  remained  the  centre  of  public  worship 
for  all  the  Israelites  only  till  the  death  of  Solomon,  af^ 
tcr  which  ten  tribes  forsook  this  sanctuary.  But  even 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  it  was  from  time  to  time  des- 
ecrated by  altars  erected  to  idols.  For  instance,  **  Ma- 
nasseh  built  altars  for  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  the  two 
courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  he  caused  his 
son  to  pass  through  the  fire,  and  observed  times,  and 
used  enchantments,  nnd  dealt  with  familiar  spirits  and 
wizards:  he  wrought  much  wickedness  in  the  sight  of 
the  Ijord  to  provoke  him  to  anger.  And  he  set  a  grav- 
en image  of  the  grove  that  he  had  made  in  the  house,** 
etc.  Thus  we  find  also  that  king  Josiah  corom^ndeil 
Hilkiah,  the  high-priest,  and  the  priests  of  the  »e<iind 
order  to  remove  the  idols  of  Baal  and  Asherab  from  t  he 
house  of  the  Lord  (2  Kings  xxiii,  4, 18):  "And  the  al- 
tars that  were  on  the  top  of  the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz 
which  the  kings  of  Judah  had  made,  and  the  altnrs 
which  Manasseh  had  made  in  the  two  courts  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  did  the  king  beat  down,  and  brake 
them  down  from  thence,  and  cast  the  dnst  of  them  into 
the  brook  Kidron."     In  fact,  we  are  informed  that,  in. 
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spite  of  the  better  means  of  public  devotion  which  the 
sanctuary  undoubtedly  affbnleti,  the  national  morals  de- 
clined 90  much  that  the  chosen  nation  became  worse 
than  the  idolaters  whom  the  Lord  destn)ved  before  the 
chiltlren  of  Israel  (xxi,  9)— a  clear  prodf  that  the  |)os- 
aession  of  external  means  is  not  a  guarantee  for  their 
right  use.  It  appears  also  that  during  the  times  when 
it  was  fashionable  at  court  to  worship  Baal  the  Temple 
suxhI  desolate,  and  that  its  repairs  were  neglected  (xii, 
6, 7).  We  further  learn  that  the  cost  of  the  rei»airs 
was  defrayed  chietly  by  voluntary  contribution,  by  of- 
feriiiga,  and  by  redemption  money  (ver.  4,  5),  The 
orifdnal  cost  of  the  Temple  seems  to  have  been  defray- 
ed by  royal  bounty,  and  in  great  measure  by  treasures 
colIecte<l  by  Da\'id  for  that  purpt^se.  There  was  a  treas- 
ury in  the  Temple  in  which  much  precious  metal  was 
cullocteil  for  the  maintenance  of  public  worship.  The 
^>ld  and  silver  of  the  Tem|)1e  were,  lioweyer,  frequent- 
ly applied  to  political  purposes  (1  Kings  xv,  18  m\.;  2 
King»  xii,  18;  xvi,  8;  xviii,  15).  The  treasury  of  the 
Temple  was  repeatedly  plundered  by  foreign  invaders : 
for  instance,  by  Shishak  (1  Kiiij^s  xiv,  2());  by  Jeho- 
Ashy  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xiv.  11);  hy  Nebuchadnez- 
zar (xxiv,  13);  and,  lastly,  again  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who,  having  removed  the  valuable  contents,  canscil  the 
Temple  to  be  burned  down  (xxv,  9  Sf^.),  summer,  B.C. 
.>88.  The  building  had  stood  since  its  completion  415 
years  (Josephus  has  470,  and  Kutinus  370,  years).  Thus 
terminated  what  the  later  Jews  called  'j'l^X'^n  T'^Z, 
(hf  lir*t  houif.     See  Jekusalkm. 

2.  The  Sfcond  Temple.  — h\  the  year  B.C.  536  the 
.K*w4  obtainetl  permission  from  Cyrus  t(»  coloni/.e  their 
native  land.     Cvrus  commandeil  also  tliat  the  sa<:re<i 
liteiitils  which  had  lieen  pillaged  in  the  first  Temple 
shiiiild  l>e  restore<l,  and  that  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  assiaitance  should  be  granteil  (Kzra  i  and  vi;  2 
C'hnHi.  xxxvi,  22  sq.).     The  lirst  c<»lony  which  return- 
cil  under  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  having  collected  the 
iM.H^e'tsary  means,  and  having  altto  obtained  the  as^ist- 
ance  of  I'hccnician  workmen,  commenced  in  the  second 
year  after  their  return  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple, 
itpring,  U.(*.  535.     The  Sidonians  brouglit  rafts  of  ce- 
dar-tn^en  from  Lebanon  to  Joppa.     The  Jews  refus(Mi 
the  co-of)eration  of  the  Samaritans,  who,  being  thereby 
ofTr'niled.  induced  the  king  Artachshashta  ( prol)ably 
Smiirdis)  to  prohibit  the  building.     It  was  oidy  in  the 
second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (summer,  RC.  520)  that 
the  building  was  resumed.     It  was  completed  in  the 
sixth  year  of  this  king,  winter,  B.(y.  51 G  (comp.  P>.ra  v 
and  vi;  Ilagg.  i,  15).     According  to  Josephus  (.!;«/.  xi, 
4, 7),  the  Temple  was  crimpleted  in  the  ninth  year  of 
the  rei(p)  of  Darius.     The  old  men  who  tiad  seen  the 
Ariit  Temple  were  moved  to  tears  on  beholding  the  sec- 
ond, which  appeared  like  nothing  in  comparis^^m  with 
the  fint  (Ezra  iii,  12;  Ilagg.  ii,  3  sq.).     It  seems,  bow- 
ever,  that  it  was  not  so  much  in  (limcnsions  that  the 
i^xtJiiil  Temple  was  inferior  to  the  first  as  in  sph^ndor, 
ami  in  being  deprived  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which 
had  been  burned  with  the  Temple  of  .Solomon.     See 
CAPTivixr. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Selcucidse  in  the  king- 
dom of  Syria,  Ant  ioch  us  Epiphanes  invaded  FIgj'pt  sev- 
eral times.  During  his  first  expeditiini,  B.C.  171,  the 
'*'**gade  Meiielaus  (q.  v.)  procured  the  death  of  the 
'^Ur  high-priest  Onias III  (q.  v.)  (2  Mace,  iv,  27  sq.); 
daring  his  second  campaign,  on  retiring  for  winter-ipiar- 
ten  to  Palestine,  Antiochus  slew  certain  other  iH'rs4uis, 
B>C.  170;  and,  iinally,  he  pillaged  and  desecrated  the 
Temple,  and  subdued  and  plundere«l  Jerusalem,  June. 
°'p-16K.  He  also  ordered  the  discontinuance  of  the 
^I^iicrifice.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  causeil 
■0  altar  for  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Olympius  to  lie  placed 
00  the  altar  of  Jehovah  in  the  Temple  ( vii,  2. 5).  This 
vn^tbe  abomination  that  maketh  desoUte.*'  At  the 
lune  tinoe,  be  devoted  the  temple  on  Mount  (!erizim.  in 
^wjon  to  the  foreign  origin  of  its  worshipiiers,  to  .Ju- 


piter Sit'tnc.  The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  l»ecame  so 
tlesolate  that  it  was  overgrown  with  vegetation  (1  Maoc* 
iv,  38;  2  Mace,  vi,  4).  Three  years  after  this  pmfana- 
tion  (Dec.  25,  liC.  1G5)  Ju<las  Maccabaius,  having  de- 
feated the  Syrian  armies  in  Palestine,  cleansed  the 
Temple,  and  again  commenced  sacrificing  Ut  Jehovah 
upon  the  altar  there.  He  re[jaired  the  building,  fur- 
nished new  utensils,  and  erected  fortifications  against 
future  attacks  (1  Mat^c.  iv,  43-fiO;  vi,  7;  xiii,  53;  2 
Mace,  i,  IH;  X.  3).  Forty-five  days  after  cleansing  the 
sanctuary,  Antirichus  dic<l.  Thus  were  fulfilled  the  pre- 
dictions of  Daniel :  from  "  the  casting  down  some  of 
the  bost  ami  stars,**  i.  e.  slaying  some  of  the  piouH  and 
influential  Jews  by  Antiochus,  espcn^ially  fmm  the  death, 
of  Onias,  RC.  171,  to  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary, 
B.C.  165,  was  six  years  (of  3(»0  days  each)  and  140  days, 
or  23CM)  days  (Dan.  viii,  8-14);  from  the  rc<luction  of 
Jerusalem,  B.(*.  168,  t^i  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary, 
RC.  165,  was  three  years  and  a  half,  i.  e.  "a  time,  times, 
an<t  a  half,"  or  1290  days  (vii,  25;  xii,  7, 11);  and  fn>m 
the  reducti(»n  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  168,  to  the  death  of 
Antiochus,  which  occurred  e^irly  in  RC.  164,  forty-five 
days  after  the  purification  of  the  Temple,  13:J5  liays. 
As  to  the  140  «lavs.  we  have  no  certain  date  in  bi!<to- 
ry  to  reckon  them ;  but  if  the  y^<in»  are  correct,  we 
may  well  snpp<»se  the  doi/s  to  lie  s<»  (ver.  12;  J«)seplius,. 
.1  It/,  xii,  7, 6 ;  War^  pref.  7 ;  i,  1,  1 ;  1  Mace.  i.  46, 47 ;  iv, 
38-61;  2  Mace.  V,  11-27;  vi.  1-9).  See  Antiociu's.. 
Alexander  Jannn^us,  about  RC.  KM),  separatetl  the  court 
of  the  priests  from  the  external  court  by  a  wcKxien  rail- 
ing (Josephus.  Ant.  xiii,  13,  5).  During  the  roiitciiiionR- 
among  the  later  Maccal)ees.  Ponipey  attacked  the  'IV-m- 
ple  from  the  north  side,  csused  a  great  massacre  in  ii^. 
courts,  but  alkstained  from  plundering  the  treasury,  .'d- 
though  he  even  enf«*re<l  the  holy  uf  holies,  B.C.  (iJi  (;/»/./, 
14,4).  lleri^Ml  the  (Irear,  with  the  assistance  of  Koiiini» 
irtMips,  stornu^l  the  Temple,  B.C.  37;  on  which  (Kva^oii 
some  of  the  surrounding  halls  were  destroyed  or  dam- 
age<l.     See  r.VLKSTiN*:. 

3.  Thif  Third  Ttmple^ — HenKl,  wishing  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Church-and-State  party,  and  iM'ing 
fond  of  architectural  display,  undertook  not  merely  ta 
repair  the  second  Temple,  but  to  raise  a  perfeirtly  new 
structure.  As,  however,  the  Temple  (»f /erubbaU'l  was 
not  actually  destroyed,  but  only  remove<l  after  the  prep- 
arations for  the  new  Temple  were  complete<l,  there  has 
arisen  some  debate  whether  the  Teni[ile  of  Herod  could 
properly  be  called  the  thini  Temple.  The  reason  why 
the  Temple  of  Zend)balK'l  was  not  at  once  takjfu  down 
in  (»rder  to  make  nwun  for  the  more  sphMidid  structure 
of  Herod  is  explained  by  Josephus  as  follows  (Ant.  xv, 
11,  2):  ''The  Jews  were  afraid  that  HertKl  would  pull 
down  the  whole  edifice  and  not  be  able  to  carry  his  in- 
tentions as  to  its  rebuilding  into  effect;  and  this  danger 
apfteared  to  them  to  [to.  very  great,  and  the  vastness  of 
the  undertaking  to  l»e  such  as  could  hardly  lie  accom- 
plished. But  while  they  were  in  this  disposition  the 
king  encouraged  them,  an<l  told  them  he  woidil  not  pull 
down  their  Tenqjle  till  all  things  were  gotten  ready  for 
building  it  up  entirely.  As  Herod  proinis<'d  them  lhi» 
U^forehand,  so  he  diti  not  break  his  word  witb  them, 
but  got  ready  a  thousand  wagons  that  were  Ut  bring 
stones  for  this  building,  and  chose  out  ten  thousand  of 
the  most  skilful  workmen,  and  Ixnight  a  thousand  sacer- 
dotal garments  for  as  many  of  the  priests,  and  had  some 
of  them  taught  the  arts  of  stone-cutters,  and  others  of 
carpi'.nters.  and  then  lH*gan  to  build;  but  this  not  till 
everything  was  well  prepttre<l  f<»r  the  work.*'  The  work 
was  uctuallv  connn(;nced  in  the  nineteenth  vear  (»f  the 
reign  of  Herod  —  that  is,  the  iK'ginning  of  RC.  21. 
Priests  and  I^'vites  finished  the  Temple  itself  in  one  year 
and  a  half.  The  out-buildings  and  courts  re({uire<l  eight 
years.  However.  S4)me  building  oi)erations  were  con- 
stantly in  progrejis  under  the  successors  of  Henxi,  and 
it  is  in  reference  to  this  we  are  informed  that  the  Tem- 
ple was  finishecl  ouly  under  Albinos,  the  last  pn>curator 
but  on<*,  not  long  before  the  conunenceuient  of  the  Jew* 
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ish  war  Id  which  the  Temple  was  again  destniyed.  It 
»  in  reference  alno  to  these  |)rotracte(l  building  opera- 
'tions  that  the  Jews  said  to  Jesus,  '*  Fortv  and  six  vears 
was  this  Temple  in  building"  (John  ii,  20).  See  Hek- 
oi>. 

Under  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Temple  remained  ap- 
parently in  good  order,  and  Herod  Agrippa,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  emperor  Claudius  its  guardian,  even 
planned  the  repair  of  the  eastern  part,  which  had  prob- 
ably been  destroyed  during  one  of  the  conflicts  between 
the  Jews  and  Romans  of  which  the  Temple  was  rci)eat- 
edly  the  scene  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  10),  During  the 
tinal  struggle  of  the  Jews  against  the  liomans,  A.D.  70, 
the  Temple  was  the  last  scene  of  the  tug  of  war.  The 
Romans  rushed  from  the  Tower  of  Antonia  into  the  sa- 
cred precincts,  the  halls  of  which  were  set  on  tire  by 
the  Jews  themselves.  It  was  against  the  will  of  Titus 
that  a  Roman  soldier  threw  a  fircbraud  into  the  north- 
ern out-buildings  of  the  Temple,  which  caused  the  con- 
liagration  of  the  whole  structure,  although  Titus  him- 
self endeavored  to  extinguish  the  tire  (H'ar,  vi,  4). 
Josephus  remarks,*'  One  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  accu- 
racy of  this  period  thereto  relating;  for  the  same  month 
and  day  were  now  observed,  as  1  said  before,  wherein 
the  holy  house  was  burnetl  formerly  by  the  liabylonians. 
Now  the  num()er  of  years  that  passed  from  its  first 
ibundation,  which  was  laid  by  king  Solomon,  till  this 
its  destruction,  which  hapf>ened  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  VesfMnian,  are  collected  to  be  one  th<»usand 
one  hundreil  and  thirty,  besides  seven  months  and  fif- 
teen days;  and  from  the  second  building  of  it,  which 
was  done  by  Haggai  in  the  second  year  of  Cyrus  the 
king,  till  its  destruction  under  Vespasian  there  were  six 
hundred  and  thirtv-nine  vears  and  fortv-five  davs." 

•  •  •  • 

The  sacred  utensils,  the  golden  table  of  the  shew- 
■bread,  the  lKH)k  of  the  law,  and  the  golden  candlestick 
were  displayed  in  the  trium|)h  at  Rome.  Representa- 
tions of  them  are  still  to  Im  seen  sculptured  in  relief  on 
the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus  (we  Fleck,  IVifseiuchoJ}- 
iicke  Rtise^  i,  1,  plate  i-iv ;  and  Reland,  />  Spidii*  Tern- 
pU  liifrosolynntaui  in  A  rcu  Tifiitnoj  e<i.  E.  A.  Schulze 
(^Traj.  ad  Rh.  1775] ).  The  place  where  the  Temple  had 
stooil  seemed  to  l>e  a  dangerous  centre  for  the  rebell- 
ious population,  until,  in  A.i).  13G,  the  em|)eror  Hadrian 
founded  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name  vElia  Capito- 
lina  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  and  de<licated  a  temple 
to  Jupiter  Clapitolinus  on  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Jehovah.  Henceforth  no  Jew  was  permitted  to  ap- 
proach ^he  site  of  the  ancient  Temple,  although  the 
worshippers  of  Jehovah  were,  in  derision,  com|H'lled  to 
pay  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
(see  Dion  Cassius  [Xiphil.J,  Ixix,  1*2;  Jerome,  Ad  ./**. 
ii,  9;  vi.  11  sq. :  KuHcbiii!*,  //hf,  KccUs.  iv,  0;  liemon- 
st ratio  KrantjHica.  viii,  18).  I'nder  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  some  Jeww  were  severely  punishe<i 
for  having  attempted  t(»  restore  the  Temple  (see  Fabri- 
cii  Lux  £ranf/*iii,  p.  124). 

The  emperor  .Tulian  undert<>ok,  in  .3r»3,  to  rebuild  the 
Temple;  but,  after  cons^iderablc  preparation  and  much 
expense,  he  was  compelled  to  de,si«t  by  flames  which 
burst  forth  from  the  foimdations  (nee  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  xxiii.  I :  Sorrate»,  f/itf.  hU'clf^.  iii.  20;  Sozomen, 
V,  22;  Theodtjret,  iii,  lo;  Schnickh,  Kirv.hHigfgchichte, 
vi,  385  sq.).  Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to 
account  for  these  igneouH  explosions  by  natural  causes; 
for  instance,  by  the  ignition  of  gases  which  had  long 
been  pent  tip  in  subterraneous  vaults  (see  Michaelis, 
Zerttr,  kl.  SchHft.  iii,  4i>3  s<i.).  A  similar  event  is  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  {^Ant.  xvi,  7,  I),  where  we  are  in- 
formed that  Herod,  while  plundering  the  tombs  of  Da- 
vid and  Solomon,  was  suddenly  frightened  by  flames 
which  burst  out  and  killed  two  of  his  soldiers.  Bishop 
Warburton  contends  for  the  miraculousness  of  the  event 
in  his  discourse  Conrtrrninf/  the  Kmihquake  aiul  Fiery 
Kr^iptioti  ichich  Defeateil  Julian's  A  ttempt  to  Rebuiid  the 
Tt  inple  of  Jentmlrm,  See  also  Lotter,  I/isforia  In- 
stall rat  imi*  Teitipli  Ilierowlymitani  sub  Juliann  (Lips. 


1728, 4to);  Michaelis  (F.  Holzfuss),  Diss,  de  Templi  flu 
eroso/ymitani  Juiiatii  Mandato  ptr  Judteos/rustra  7Vn- 
tata  Restitutiune  (Hal.  1751,  4to);  Lardner,  ColUction 
of  Ancient  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies^  iv,  57  sq. ; 
Eraesti,  Theol.  Bibl.  ix,  604  sq.  R.  Tourlet's  Frencli 
translation  of  the  works  of  Julian  (Paris,  1821),  ii.  435 
sq.,  contains  an  examinati(»n  of  the  evidence  conceni- 
ing  this  remarkable  event.  See  also  Jost,  Geschichfe 
der  Israeliten^  iv,  211,  254  sq. ;  and  id.,  AUgemeine  Ge- 
schichte  des  jUdischen  lottiej*,  ii,  158.     See  Jl'LIak. 

A  splendid  mos()ue  now  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple.  This  mos<|ue  was  erected  by  the  caliph  Omar 
after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Saracens  in  636. 
Some  think  that  Omar  changed  a  Christian  church 
which  stood  on  the  ground  of  the  Temple  into  the 
mos<pic  which  is  now  called  £1  Aksa,  the  outer,  or 
northern^  because  it  is  the  third  of  the  most  celebrated 
mosques,  two  of  which,  namely,  those  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina, arc  in  a  more  southern  latitude.     See  Mosque. 

HI.  Situation  and  Actrssories  of  the  Temfile, — 1.  The 
site  of  the  Temple  is  clearly  stated  in  2  Chron.  iii,  1 : 
*'Then  Solomon  began  to  build  the  house  of  the  Ixird 
at  Jerusalem  in  Mf»unt  Moriah,  where  the  Lord  appear- 
eil  unto  David,  his  father,  in  the  place  that  David  had 
f>repared  in  the  threshing-tloor  of  Oman  (or  Araunah) 
the  Jebusite.'*  In  smith -eastern  countries  the  site  of 
the  threshing-floors  is  selected  according  to  the  same 
princii)les  which  might  guide  us  in  the  selection  of  the 
site  of  windmills.  We  find  them  usually  on  the  tups 
of  hills  which  are  on  all  sides  exposed  to  the  winds,  the 
current  of  which  is  required  in  order  to  6e{)arate  the 
grain  from  the  chaff.  It  seems  that  the  summit  of  Mo- 
riah, although  large  enough  for  the  agricultural  pur- 
poses of  Araunah,  had  no  level  sufficient  for  the  plans 
of  Sol(»mon.  According  to  Josephus  ( War,  v,  5),  the 
foundations  of  the  Temple  were  laid  on  a  steep  emi- 
nence, the  summit  of  which  was  at  first  insufHcient  for 
the  Temple  and  altar.  As  it  was  surrounded  by  preci- 
pices, it  l>ecame  necessary  to  build  up  walls  and  but- 
tresses in  order  to  gain  more  ground  by  filling  up  the 
inter\'al  with  earth.  The  hill  was  also  fortified  bv  a 
threefold  wall,  the  lowest  tier  of  which  was  in  some 
places  more  than  three  hundred  cubits  high;  and  the 
depth  of  the  foundation  was  not  visible,  because  it  had 
been  necessar}'  in  some  parts  to  dig  deep  into  the  ground 
in  order  to  obtain  suflicient  su[)port.  The  dimensions 
of  the  stones  of  which  the  walls  were  composed  were 
enormous;  Josephus  mentions  a  length  of  forty  cubits. 
It  is,  however,  likely  that  some  parts  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Moriah  were  added  at  a  later  |)eriod. 

As  we  shall  eventually  see,  the  poiiition  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  present  area  of  tlie  Haran  reasonaUy  cor- 
respond to  the  requirements  of  the  several  ancient  ac- 
counts of  the  Temple.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  look- 
ing at  the  natural  conformation  of  the  rocky  hill  itself, 
tliat  the  central  building  always  occupied  the  summit 
where  the  Mosque  ofC^mar  now  stands.  The  theor\'  of 
Ferguswm  (in  Smith's  IHct,  of  the  BiUe,&nd  elsewhere) 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  extreme  south-west  comer 
of  the  present  platform  has  not  met  with  acceptance 
among  archseologists.     See  Moriah. 

The  Temple  was  in  ancient  warfare  almost  impregna- 
ble, fn)m  the  ravines  at  the  precipitous  edge  of  which 
it  stoo<l;  but  it  required  more  artificial  fortificatitms  on 
its  western  and  northern  sides,  which  were  surn>unded 
by  the  city  of  Jerusalem;  for  this  reason  there  was 
erected  at  its  north-western  comer  the  Tower  of  Anto- 
nia, which,  although  standing  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
Temple  its(>lf,  Mas  so  high  as  to  overlook  the  sacred 
buildings,  with  which  it  was  connected  partly  by  a  large 
staircase,  partly  by  a  subterraneous  communication. 
This  tower  pn»tected  the  Temf)le  from  sudden  incur- 
sions from  the  city  of  Jemsalem,  and  from  daugerous 
commotions  among  the  thousands  who  were  frequently 
assembled  within  the  precincts  of  the  courts;  which 
also  were  sometimes  used  for  popular  meetings.  See 
Antonia. 
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2.  Many  savanto  have  adopted  a  style  as  if  they  pos-  fliienced  to  a  considerable  degree  the  forms  of  Christian 

aeatied  much  information  about  the  archives  of  the  Tem-  churches,  and  its  |)eculiaritics  were  the  watchwords  and 

pie;  there  are  a  few  indications  from  which  we  learn  rallying-pointsof  all  associations  of  builders.    Since  the 

that  important  documents  were  deposited  in  the  Tal>er-  revival  of  learning  in  the  IGth  century*  its  arrangements 

nacle  and  Temple.    Even  in  Deut.  xxxi,  26,  we  find  that  have  employed  the  pens  of  numlierless  learned  antiqua- 

the  book  of  the  law  was  deposited  in  the  ark  of  the  cov-  riaiis,  and  architects  of  every  countr}'  have  wasted  their 

euant;  and  according  to  2  Kings  xxii,  8,  liilkiah  rcdis-  science  in  trying  to  repn>duce  its  fnrms. 
oovereii  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  house  of  Jehovah.        But  it  is  not  only  to  Christians  that  the  Tenlple  of 

In  2  Mace,  ii,  13  we  tind  a  /3(/3Xiodijici}  mentioned,  ap-  Solomon  is  so  interesting ;   the  whole  Mohammedan 

parently  consisting  chietiy  of  the  canonical  books,  and  world  look  to  it  as  the  foundation  of  all  architectural 

probably  deposited  in  the  Temple.     In  Josephus  (  H'ar,  knowledge,  and  the  Jews  still  recall  its  glories  and  sigh 

V,  5)  it  is  mentioned  that  a  book  of  the  law  was  found  over  their  loss  with  a  constant  tenacity,  unmatched  by 

in  the  Temple.     It  appears  that  the  sacred  writings  that  of  any  other  people  to  any  other  building  of  the 

were  kept  in  the  Temple  (.4fi/.  v,  1, 17).     Copies  of  po-  ancient  world. 

litical  documents  seem  to  have  been  deposited  in  the        With  all  this  interest  and  attention,  it  might  fairly  be 

treasury  of  the  Temple  (1  Mace,  xiv,  49).     This  treas-  assumed  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  on  such 

ury,  u  ifpi)^  ^r}<ravf}6gf  was  managed  l)y  an  inspector,  a  subject — that  every  source  of  information  had  been 

yaZv^ifXal,  "^Sta,  and  it  contained  the  great  sums  ransacked,  and  every  form  of  restoration  long  ag<»  ex- 

which  were  annually  paid  in  by  the  Israelites,  each  of  hausted,  and  s«)me  settlement  of  the  dispute^l  points  ar- 

whom  paid  a  half-shekel,  and  many  of  whom  sent  dona-  l'^'"^  *^  ^*»^*»  *»*[^  *>^«"  generally  accepted.     This  is, 

tiuns  in  m<inev  and  precious  vessels,  aya^hfiaTa.    Such  however,  far  from  being  the  case,  and  few  t lungs  w(mld 

cosUv  presenti  were  especially  transmitted  bv  rich  pros-  ^  *"«'«  cunous  than  a  collection  of  the  van(»us  restora- 

ely  ti,  and  even  sometimes  bv  pagan  princes  (2  Mace,  iii,  »»»»*  ^»^»^.  *»*^'«  ^»  P«»l^«^;J^  as  show  nig  what  (jiffer- 

3 ;  Josephus,  AtU,  xiv,  16, 4;*xviii,  3, 5;  xix,  6, 1 ;  War,  ent  ineanmgs  may  be  appUed  to  the  same  set  of  simple 

ii,  17,  3 ;  v,  13,  6 ;  Cont.  Apion,  ii,  5 ;  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  69  architectural  terms.  .      ^     , 

SHI.,  569).     It  is  said  especially  that  Ptolemv  IMiiladel-        ^  »»^"  f*)«  *«"<^»»  expedition  to  Egj'pt  in  the  first 

phus  was  ver>-  liberal  to  the  Temple, in  order  fo  prove  hb  >'«*"  "^  V"*.  ?"^"?''  *****  T**  ^^^  """'i**  ?"'**"  "*'"** 
fjratitude  for  having  been  permitted  to  procure  the  Sei»t.  ^^^  wonderful  architectural  remams  of  that  country, 
transUtion  CAristea.%  De  Translat,  f.XX,  p.  109  s.,.).  The  ^y^'J'  one  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Solomon  s  Tern- 
gifts  exhibited  in  the  Temple  are  mentioiM.l  in  Luke  y*«  '""f^  have  been  designed  after  an  Egyptian  model, 
xxi.  5;  we  lind  even  that  the  rents  of  the  whole  town  ^rgetting  entirely  how  hateful  that  Und  of  bondage 
of  Ptolemais  were  given  to  the  Temple  (1  Mace,  x,  39).  ^"^  '«  the  I8raellte^  and  how  completely  all  the  ordi- 


emacle  ^^^  erected,  and  tiow  little  communication  of  any  sort 

The  Temple  was  of  so  much  political  importance  that  there  had  been  between  the  two  countries  in  the  hiter- 

it  had  its  own  guards  (d«Xa**c  rov  iepov),  which  were  \*^-    Nevertheless,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  hgyr>- 

commanded  bv  a  irrparijyiic.     Twenty  men  were  re-  '"»"  monuments  remarkably  confirm,  in  many  respects, 

quired  for  opening  and  shutting  the  eastern  gate  (Jose-  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

phu^  War,  vi,  5, 3 ;  Cont,  Apum,  ii,  9 ;  A  nt.  vi,  6, 3 ;  xvii,       .  ^»?«  Assyrian  discovenes  of  Ilotta  and  Uyanl  have 

2, 2).    The  <Trpari|yoc  had  his  own  secreurj-  ^Ant.  xx,  ^»t*^»"  '*»«  ^^^  ^^«"^^'  jears  given  an  entirely  new  <li- 

6,2;  9,3),  and  had  to  maintain  the  police  in  the  courts  ^^^lon  to  the  researches  of  the  restorers,  and  this  time 

(comp.  Acts  iv,  1  and  v,  24).     He  appears  to  have  been  ^»th  a  very  considerable  prospect  of  success,  for  the 

of  swfficicnt  dignity  to  be  mentioned  together  with  the  analogies  are  now  true,  and  whatever  can  be  brought  to 

chief  nriests.     It  seems  that  his  Hebrew  title  was  W-^K  bear  on  the  subject  is  m  the  right  direction.    The  ong- 

cnierpnesta.     It  seems  that  his  Hebrew  title  was  0-«K  j^^,  ^^  ^^  ^^^  progenitors  of  the  Jewish  races  wei« 

rsn  -<n,  the  man  o/the  mouniam  of  the  house  (Mul-  j,,  Mesopotamia.     Their  language  was  practically  the 

t*^*,  i, 2).    The  priests  themselves  kept  wateh  on  three  same  as  that  spoken  on  the  l)anks  of  the  Tigris.     Their 

different  posts,  and  the  I^evites  on  twenty-one  posts.  historical  traditions  were  consentaneous,  and,  so  far  as 

It  WIS  the  duty  of  the  police  of  the  Temple  to  pre-  we  can  judge,  almost  all  the  outward  symbolism  of  fheir 

Tcut  Women  from  entering  the  inner  court,  and  to  take  religion  was  the  same,  or  nearly  so.     Unfortunately, 

c»re  that  no  person  who  was  licvitically  unclean  should  however,  no  Assyrian  temple  has  yet  been  exhumetl  of 

«nt«r  within  the  sacred  precincts.     Gentiles  were  per-  a  nature  to  throw  much  light  on  this  subject,  and  we 

mittcd  to  pass  the  first  enclosure,  which  was  therefore  are  still  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  later  buildings 

cslted  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles;  but  persons  who  were  at  Perseptilis,  or  to  general  deductions  from  the  style  «if 

^  ujr  account  Levitically  unclean  were  not  permitted  the  nearly  contemporary  secular  buildings  at  Nineveh 

to  advance  even  thus  far.    Some  sorts  of  uncleanness,  and  elsewhere,  for  such  illustrations  as  are  available. 

^"'ioMance  that  arising  from  the  touch  of  a  corpse,  ex-  Those,  although  in  a  general  way  illustrative,  yet  by  no 

eluded  only  from  the  court  of  the  men.     If  an  unclean  means,  in  our  opinion,  suffice  for  all  that  is  requireii  for 

P^'JHi  had  entered  by  mistake,  he  was  required  to  offer  Solomon's  Temple.     For  some  architectural  features  of 

^^'jfioes  of  purification.     The  high-priest  himself  was  that  erected  by  Hero<l  we  must  doubtless  look  to  Rome, 

forbidden  to  enter  the  holy  of  holies  under  penalty  of  Of  the  intermediate  Temple  erected  by  Zerublmbcl  we 

d«aih  on  any  other  day  than  the  Day  of  Atonement  know  very  little,  but,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  hav- 

i^%\fi,Opp,  ii,  691).    Noboily  was  admitted  within  the  ing  been  erecteil  umier  Persian  influences  contemfwra- 

P'^oocUof  the  Temple  who  carried  a  stick  or  a  basket,  neously  with  the  buildings  at  Persepolis,  it  is  perhaps 

^id  who  wanted  to  past  merely  to  shorten  his  way,  or  the  one  of  which  it  would  be  most  easy  to  restore  the 

who  had  doaty  shoes  ( J/uMu/A,  ii,  2).  details  with  anything  like  certainty.     Yet  we  must  re- 

y^.Gemend  Types  of  the  TempU, — There  is  perhaps  member  that  both  these  later  temples  were  essentially 

00  buildiiig  of  the  ancient  world  which  has  excited  so  Jewiiih,  i.  e.  Phoenician,  in  their  style;  and  we  may  there^ 

much  attention  since  the  time  of  its  destruction  as  the  fore  |)resume  that  the  original  type,  which  we  know  wai 

I'^ple  which  Solomon  built  at  Jerusalem,  and  its  sue-  copied  in  plan,  was  likewise  imitated  in  details  to  a  very 

c^**or  as  rebuilt  by  Herod.     Ita  spoils  were  considered  great  degree.     There  are,  however,  two  sources  of  illns- 

wonbjT  of  forming  the  principal  illustration  of  one  of  tration  with  which  the  Temple  was  historically  con- 

the  most  beantafnl  of  Roman  triumphal  arches,  and  Jus-  nected  in  a  very  direct  manner,  and  to  these  we  there- 

tJoian's  highcit  architectural  ambition  was  that  he  fore  devote  a  brief  attention  before  considering  the  sev- 

■ifht  lurpaas  it    Throughoat  the  Middle  Ages  it  in-  oral  editices  in  detail. 


i 


1 .  The  Tubrnmtle  erected  by  Moks  in  the  <le>ert  wtu 

«r  iu  Solumot 

atrikinely  ptoportiotme  Qimensions,  we  ana  me  lem- 
p[e  little  more  than  thtTabemKcle  an  an  enlsTged  acale, 
■lid  ot  more  subaUntiBl  materialg.  This  i>  H  obvioue 
thil  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it.     See  Tabehnaci-e. 

2.  The  Egifptiaa  Tempki,  in  their  conventioiiRl  ityle, 
«vipf:e,  notwithatATiding  their  idulaUtiuB  uses,  tt  won- 
-derTul  relatiun  to  both  the  Tilemacle  tad  C)>e  Temple. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  ■ccompanjing  plui  of  the 
Temple  of  Deudenib,  which  U  une  af  the  Nmpleat  and 
most  lymnietrical  ta  well  aa  the  b«at  preaerved  or  its 
cliM,  there  U  a  Hriking  agreement  in  the  points  of  the 
compasBiin  the  extra  widthof  the  porch,  in  the  anterior 
holy  place,  in  the  interior  shrine,  in  the  ude-roonis,  in 
the  culumnai  halls;  and  in  the  grander  Egyptian  tem- 
|>lea,  aucb  aa  the  eariier  portiona  of  those  at  Luxor  and 


Kaniak.we  have  the  two  obeliaksat  the  portal  like  th( 
pillan  Jacbin  and  Boaz.  These  coincidences  cannol 
have  been  accidental.  Nor  ia  this  general  adoption  ol 
«  plan  alreaily  Tamiliar  to  the  HcliTewa  inconaiatenl 
with  the  divine  jmscripiion  of  the  details  of  architect- 
ore  (Eiud.  xxv,  9 ;  1  ChTon.xxviii,lS).  See  Eotpt. 
V.  DfttiUrd  DeKTiplimofSBlomon't  Tem^.--\.  An- 
■eiaa  ilccDunf).— The  Tem^Je  itaelf  and  ita  utensils  arc 
-described  in  1  Kings  vi  and  vii,  and  2  Chron.  iii  and  iv. 
According  to  these  passages,  the  Temple  was  60  cubiti 
long,  20  wide,  and  80  high.  Joscphua,  however  (_A<a. 
viii,  3,  2),  eays,  "  The  Tcmjjle  was  60  cubits  high  and 
fiO  cubits  in  length,  and  the  breadth  was  20  cubiti: 
•bore  this  was  another  stage  of  equal  dimenNODB,  v. 


I  1  Kings,  ui 


A  TEMPLE 

(bat  the  height  of  the  whole  structure  was  120  cubits." 
""     ■  lemenl  with  that  given 

lat  the  wotda  lerof  roi£ 
lut  signify  an  equality 
much  as  equal  iu  the 
number  uf  cubits;  so  that  the  porch  fornwd  a  kind  of 
Meeple,  which  projected  is  much  above  the  roof  of  Iha 
Temple  as  the  ruof  itself  was  elevated  above  its  fouuda- 
tiouB.  As  the  Chronicles  agree  with  Josephua  in  assert- 
ing that  the  summit  of  the  porch  wan  120  cubits  high, 
Ibere  remains  still  another  spparent  contradiction  to  be 
solved,  namely,  how  JosepbuB  could  assert  thai  the  Tem- 
ple itaelf  was  GO  cubits  bigb,  while  we  read  iu  1  Kinga 
that  ita  height  was  only  30  cubits.  We  suppose  that  in 
the  book  of  Kings  the  internal  elevation  of  the  sanctu- 
ary is  stated,  and  that  Josephus  describes  its  external 
elevation,  which,  including  the  basement  and  an  upper 
story  {which  may  have  existed,  conBistiiig  of  moms  for 

and  treasuriea),  might  b«  double  the  internal  height  of 

which  was  called  in  preference  ^S'^H,  was  40  cubits  lon|^ 
30  cubila  wide,and  80  cubits  high.  The  holy  was  aep- 
araled  from  the  "  holy  of  holies"  ('^'2'^)  by  a  partition, 
a  Isrge  opening  in  which  was  closed  by  a  suapeirded 

of  the  building  atood  the  porch,  Cs^K,  Tp6vaoz-  At 
the  entrsnceofthiapronaosstood  the  two  columns  called 
Jacbin  aud  IJoaz,  which  were  36  cubits  high. 

The  Temple  was  also  surrounded  by  a  triple  7^X^, 
ttory  of  chninberi,  each  of  which  atones  was  five  cu- 
high,  so  that  there  remained  above  ai 


dear-atory  to  I 
ment  of  Josephus,  who  says  thst  each  of  these  ato- 

be  reconcileil  with  the  Biblical  statements,  and  may 
prove  that  he  was  no  very  close  reader  of  his  aut  bun- 
ties.  I'erhapshe  had  a  vague  kindoTiufnrmation  that 
tite  chambers  reached  half-way  up  the  height  of  the 
building,and,  taking  the  maximum  height  of  120eubita 
instead  of  the  internal  height  of  Ilie  holy,  he  made  each 
story  four  times  loo  high.  The  windowa  which  arc 
mentioned  in  1  Kings  vi,4  conaisted  probably  of  lattice- 
work. The  lowest  atory  of  the  chambers  was  five  cu- 
bits, tbe  middle  >ix,  and  the  third  seven  culuis  wide. 
TbisdiffereitceoftheHidlharosefrom  the  circumstance 
that  tbe  external  wails  of  the  Temple  were  so  thick 
thst  they  were  made  to  recede  one  cubit  after  an  eleva- 

the  Temple  gave  a  firm  auppnrt  to  the  beama  which 
aupported  the  second  atory,  without  being  inserted  into 

avoided  not  merely  for  architectural  reasons,  but  also 
because  it  app«are<l  to  be  irreverent.    The  third  story 

afforded  a  stiU  wider  space  for  tbe  chamber  of  the  third 
atorv.  These  observations  will  render  intelligible  tba 
following  Biblical  atatements:  "And  against  the  wall 
of  the  house  he  built  stariea  round  about,  both  of  the 
Temple  and  of  the  oracle;  and  he  made  chambers  round 
about.  The  nethermost  story  was  live  cubits  broad,  and 
tbe  middle  was  six  cubits  broad,  and  the  third  wa* 
seven  cubita  broad;  for  without  in  the  wall  of  the  bouse 
he  mode  narrowed  nests  (rir^Sia,  nsrrowings  or  ro- 
batemems)  round  about,  so  that  the  beams  should  not 
befaslenedin  the  walls  of  the  bouse.  Tbe  house,  when 
it  WBS  in  building,  was  built  of  stone  made  ready  before 
it  was  brought  thither;  so  that  there  was  neither  ham- 
mer, tior  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heaid  In  the  home 
while  it  was  buildiixg.  The  door  of  the  middle  stary 
was  in  the  right  aide  of  the  house ;  and  they  went  up 
with  winding  wairs  into  the  middle  uoo'i  and  out  of 


Lightroot's,  ■■  Biihr  acti 
being  more  cleu,  learnr 
nproenutiani.  But  it 
iodioles   [  Tke  Temple,  eiptdalif 


is  tbe  bett^  the  wliole,   nf  the  timn.  mule  Utile  u 
111  ■oliilly  groundeil  in  its    oulward  malcrial  sliucturG,  idu  oeing  regaraea  ai 

chiefly  tu  do,  as  JU  tUle  «url  of  copy — though  utiuaUy  in  a  very  inferior  Myle  n 
art—af  Kime  or  the  temple*  of  heathen  antiquity.  1 
is  only  during  the  present  txntuiy  thai  any  ■criou!'  e 
Tans  have  tieen  made  to  construct  an  idea  oT  Solnmnii 
Temple  on  ri{;ht  prindples;  that  ii,oD  the  ground  sin 
ply  of  the  represent atiuns  maile  concerning  it  in  Script- 


_H 


From  Blevs 


i(h  a  line  rcKanl  to  the  purposes  fur  i 
was  ececteil,  and  the  iliderences  as  well  as  the  reaem- 
blances  between  it  and  heathen  temples  oT  the  same 
nra.  A  succesuon  of  works  or  treatise*  with  thii  view 
has  appeareil.  almint  excluui-ely  in  Uemiany,  several 
of  them  by  aichilecu  and  antiquariana,  with  sfwciai  ref- 
erence to  the  history  of  the  building  art.  'Iliey  differ 
very  much  in  merii :  and  in  one  of  the  lateat,  as  per- 
haps alsu  the  ablvel,  of  the  whole,  the  trealiae  of  Biihr 


.n  of  Solomon's  Temute  areordlng  to  The- ' 
Idas  (Di!  BOrha-  drr  gdnlin).  I 


do-, 


Day  <tf  Our  Simiour),  with  the  Temple  of  llermi, 
and  hut  very  briefly  refers  lo  the  Temple  of  "  ' 
moD.     An  essentially  different  class  of  writings 
Temple  sprang  up  after  the  middle  of  taal  ce 
intmduceil  by  J.  D.  Uichaelis,  which,  in  the 
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Irnnnd-pUnotSolomon^  Temple  aecoidlDBtoFnnssoQ 
(shnwiiii;  tbe  disposition  of  Iba  chambcn  In  &  tiro 

Iready  referred  to  (published  in  1848),  a  reriaw  i«  gir- 
,  n  of  the  aim  and  characteristics  of  pnae^ng  iartaii. 
'  gationsL  As  a  general  result,  it  has  baea  oondoairriy 
'  estsblisheil  on  the  negative  side,  and  is  now  gencnlly 
I  acqniesced  in,  that  the  means  entirely  Csil  ua  for  tve- 
,  seniing  ■  TuU  and  detailed  representation,  in  an  arcfai- 
,  tectural  res|iecl.  of  the  Temple  atid  its  relalod  bnildlBRi. 

Its  being  csft  in  the  rectilinear  and  ebast  form  plainly 
'  distinguished  it  from  erections  in  the  Greek  »/••*  ni>ai>— . 
'Style;  and,  if  the  employment  of  F 

might  naturally  suggest  some  aniroaci 

lo  Chccnician  models,  it  is,  on  the  olbe 


known  of  the  Phi 
tiquaries, 


.  careful  investigators  u  hi—  |»i 

'  in  Btiidy  that  Kllla  or  nouinfc  u 
t(Bth^p.«). 


cianalyleofboiU 
sent  the  delineations  of  aarenl  lat^  an. 
1  show  how  variously  the  hlatariMl  de- 
ilerpieted  and  ^plied. 


TEMPLE  2{ 

The  only  oilier  iteuription  of  thi>  Temple  a  found  in 
HeoMxi)  the  Abderite,  who  wrote  shortly  »fter  tho 
ileiLh  of  AlexinJer  [he  UrcaL  Aa  quoted  by  Joiephua 
(Cofif.  Ap,  i,  22),  he  aayi  Ihac  "  in  Jerusalem,  towards 
Che  middle  of  [be  city,  ia  a  B>Dne-wBil«<l  enclosure  about 
five  hundred  feet  in  leiiiclh  (ut  irtvrairXtipoi)  and  one 
huiulred  cubits  in  width,  with  doulde  gates,"  in  which 
he  deecnbes  the  Temple  aa  being  situated.  It  may  be 
thai  at  Ibis  age  it  was  found  nccciiury  to  add  a  court 

Calilee  for  those  who  couUl  uut  enter  the  Temple.  If 
thii,  ur  these  Uigethcr,  were  one  hundred  cubits  square, 

thor.  Hecateiis  also  mentions  that  tho  altar  was  twen- 
ty cubits  n|uare  and  ten  high.  Although  he  mentions 
the  Temple  itwlf,  lie  unfinlunately  dues  not  aupply  us 
irith  any  ditnensinna. 

TheTempleofZeiubbaibelhadarvcraliMurtsfnuXni) 
anil  ctnislera  or  cell*  (rpi'iivpa).  Josephiis  iliatingu tab- 
es an  internal  and  exteniil  iEpr»',  and  nietittons  clois- 
leni  in  the  courts.  This  Temple  wa*  connected  with 
the  tijwn  by  means  of  a  bridge  (_Ail.xir,i). 

VII.  EsrtirTi  TtnipU-^The  viaion  of  a  temple  which  i 
the  prophet  Rzekiel  saw  while  reading  oit  tbe  lianka 
of  the  Chebar  in  Babjlonia,  iu  the  twenty-fllth  year  of  [ 
(be  CBplivity,di>es  not  add  much  to  our  knowleilge  of  i 
tbe  anhject.  It  Is  not  a  desrripliun  uf  a  temple  that 
ever  was  built  or  ever  could  be  erected  at  Jerusalem, 
and  can  consequently  nnlr  be  cansidered  as  the  beau 
iileal  of  what  a  Shemitic  temple  ou^ht  to  be.  As  such 
it  would  certunly  be  intereating  if  it  could  be  comicily 
realored;  but,  unfortunately,  the  dinicultics  of  making 
ont  a  complicntAl  plan  from  a  mere  verbal  desctiplioii 
are  very  great  indeed,  and  are  cnhaiii'cil  in  this  instance 
by  our  imperfect  knowlcd)K  uf  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  architectural  terms,  and  it  may  also  be  from 
the  prophet  describing  not  what  he  actually  knew,  but 
only  what  he  saw  in  a  vision. 

lie  this  aa  it  may,  we  find  that  the  Temple  itself  waa 
of  tbe  exact  dlmeniunns  of  that  built  by  Sohimim,  viz. 
anail.vtumlExek.xl,  1-4)  twenty  cubits  square,  b  iiaos 
twenty  by  forty,  mid  aurrounded  by  cells  uf  ten  cubitu' 
width',  iiH-lwIuig  Ilie  thickness  of  the  walls;  tbe  whole, 
with  the  ponh,  making  u]>  forty  cubits  by  eighty 
Tlie  hi'igbl,  iiiifnrtunalcly.  is  not  given.  Beyond  this 
were  variinis  muns  and  roHdctu'e*  for  the  priests,  and 
place*  foriacrilice  iixl  other  ceremonies  of  Ihe  Temple, 
till  he  comes  to  the  iiutcT  court,  which  nieaiund  lire 
n  each  of  its  sktesi  each  reed  (ver.5) 
'  'la  long,  vix.  of  cubits  each  of 
one  nrdtnliy  culiit  and  a  haiidbreadth.  or,  at  the  lowest 

at  least  ten  feet  six  inclw*.  and  the  aide  cunaequeutly 
fire  thousand  two  hiindre<l  nnddfiy  (ireek  feet, iir  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  an  Knglishniikr.conMdenlily  more  than 
the  whole  area  of  the  city  ufJeruaaleni,Tem[dciiicliHled. 


«  of  the  length  of  t 
iibita  throughout^  J 


cr  this  diflSculty  bT 
le  reed,  and  notliing 


of  the  Jew  a  ii 


Pidne  haa  given  a 

actual  Temple,  for  llie  description  aud  ditnenaiona  in 
the  vision  are  consistent  with  themselves  and  capable 
of  being  plotted  down. 

Notwithstanding  its  ideal  character,  the  whole  ie  ex- 
aa  shiiwiiig  what  wore  the  aapiralions 

of  other  nations;  and  it  is  intcrentiiig 
h  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
arraiipemeins  of  lleinira  Temple  were  in  some  nteaaure 
intlueticed  by  the  deacriptinii  here  pven.  The  outer 
court,  for  iiiHiance,  with  its  porticos  measuring  five 
bunilred  cubits  each  way,  is  an  exact  counteqiart.  on  ■ 
smaller  Bcale,  uf  the  outer  court  of  Kzekicl's  Temple,  and 
'  is  not  foul) 

See  F.EKK1 

Vlll.  //frofi  rrmplr—lhe  miMt  full,  explirir.  and 
trustworthy  iiiromialiun  nn  this  subject  is  cuntaini-rl  in 
thai  tract  of  the  Jewish  Talmud  entitled  Atid'hili  (i-  e. 
"raeasurea"),  which  is  almost  as  minute  in  ita  descrip- 
tiona  and  dimensions  (no  doulit  by  partiea  who  had  seen, 
and  as  prieats  been  ramiUarwith,theediScc>asam(ii1cm 
architect's  speciAcatiurm.  Ifesidea  thia,  the  tivo  liearri]!- 
tions  of  the  Tem|>le  iitridenlally  given  by  Josrphun  iut 


,p.)  ai 


la  of  II 


.refon-bei..fol. 
low  thi-sc  where  they  agree,and  to  reconcile  Ihvir  «Tm- 
ing  cliscrepancies.  noting  at  the  same  time  all  im|>i>rtan[ 
alluMona  in  the  Bilite  and  uninsiiired  historians  of  antiq- 
uity, ami  cnnstanlly  comparing  the  whole  with  the  indt- 
rations  on  the  moilem  site.  Occasional  use,  for  veriSca- 
timi,  may  be  ma<lc  of  the  meaauret  in  the  spiritual  temple 
uf  Exck.  xl-xlii,  but  with  i^at  caution,  as  but  few  of 
them  secni  to  have  been  bonuwcd  from  the  actual  type, 
I  which,mnreovcr,wasSolomon'sTempk,  and  not  Herod's. 
I  (I.)  TiiK  OcTia  CiBociT  or  laa  Taiiri.B. 

Ws  assume  thai  the  preaent  eiiclosuTe  of  the  llorsm 
ciirreapouds  to  the  areiis  of  the  Temple  and  uf  the  Town 
Autoula  taken  tivjefher;  and  the  most  convenient  mode 
ofcniiaidarliig  ihs  geiinal  wiulour  of  the  outer  wall  will 
be  alter  pziBi«ntliig  the  fidlowing  argamenfei 
Remain*  (if  eyrliniesn  masDiir*  are  f till  Ibi 

- *"■  - '-'--  --"- ' or  the  nc- 

anilqally. 

iliem  m^tng  •»■  the  iiaiin  mrk,  some  of  t)wm  aiill  re- 
taining the  marks  uf  the  orltlnal  TnlaD  workmen  (aa* 
ffimnru</i/rrviiiiltm,p.  lOti).  Nowjoarphaa  lnn>mi*it< 
Mnt.  x*.  11,B;  H'ar.v.  0,1)  that  tb«  Bi«a  •'tMurlah  WHS 
enlarged  by  bnlMIng  Dp  enucinuiu  wall*  from  the  vaUey* 


Ikei-ldea  ufths  present  eacloanra  of  thrni 

euliar  bevelled  eharaeter  which  naik 
The  Bngiish  engineer*  ougaaed  in  the  1 


^Tspectltc  of  Herod's  Temple,  with  nil  its  Courts  (according  to  I^ 


Q 


*C<<r(h»  Sto.m 


ihf  lliree  mlU    Weamiutiiun,  h.w- 

DPFi'allriiild  be  ailmml  the  •luler  w'^ll* 
Whlcb  (OU  Ibe  WBKl  ■IdC',  St  1cH.<t)  Juw 

Bud  im  ml  (Jd«g  "nr*  utroiii;" '  ( J  .if! 
»ly,  4,  1). 
S:  Oil  Ihla  point,  hoverer,  llicre  an 
^  -uiiie  cuiitiJerailDiis  IbU  at  flrei  ntiD 
^  Culwiiowirriiliitijaetloiiiii 
~  (a)  Jinriibnii,  In  lb»  )«>K«g<i  la«l  rr- 
;  ferreil  Ki.  inakei  the  Tunute  nnn  imlj 
;  II  nUiUnm  nqiiHre.  Kut  lliteiaevlileiii- 
fniin  mera  rocnltMiinD,  meamircd  ouPy 
{  by  ihv  cyei  wbnviiii  the  Tiiliiiiiil  l>  hi 
j  niiimte  III  llf  InieriivHiiKlilcailiiii  Ibul 
K  ibert  can  br  Utile  dmibl  vrlilrh  tii  tsA- 
•■  Inw.  TbaaOiiiwhiiitheineurnrcnH-iit 
4  <>r  tbe  pplriliial  icmpla  by  Birkiel  ixlll, 
;^  lil-W>  Hcem  ui  liatfl  bnii  toban  from 

T>      (b)  111*  pi'idHm  anm  li  iiiit  nsrlaiiiin- 

i    Ur,  uiir  are  ll»  nuu'Riii  ddn  iHiiiillel 

Dri>taqiiallaiiirtb;  ihe>iiDili-wwi  nir- 

llvtlywulFdiubeliiKi 


d  fl>11n)-  them  In 


u-.ii  ..!■  .V.  '■•rjjsfHicuiMUCMiBariBlltaUl'le,  and 

Wnll  or  the  ^^  g„,|,  ^jg  ^  ceriDliiTy  ImiHcr  thnu 

ibnl  iin  the  Minik.   Wedii  ni>t  ti>iici>l*o^ 

"        ihntlliatenn"iH|iiare"liiibe 


bn,  ibnt  Ilia  tenn  "wihw 

jAiixlJiMrphnpiwedlM 

ly  lakaii,  bni  unly  ti>  mean  ihu  tfae  an-ii 
]  WM  a  qniuliilnlM'nl,  aniuvnlly  rvctniiKDlac  In  [ha  eya.  niiil 

....  l.if  eqnal  dlmeniil-iiiH  on  Ibe  eii«t.  HiBlh,  nnd  weM  l•t^le^ 

Mlapiin  ibam  tnxn  the  deincitUlciD  nl  the  upper  pari  i>r  '  whk'h  ara  exponrdtiivfeir.  This  niiidti  i>f  reci'Uelkniiaiit, 
Ibe  walks  and  haie  [hna  eaiaped.  It  la  dIMi'tilt  Ki  iiiii- 1  we  think,  la  boiler  iliwu  tu  MippuM  tba  Hue  im  either  iiT 
p-i>e  ikalPni-hinavinrynmld  have  been  the  wurk  nflntrr  ,  thexe  video  In  hH*i>  bran  utained.lu  tba  Eire  oT  every  imh- 
ilnia>,i>rthatibFaTeaiF«iild  bare  been  alieiyd  alter  NKh  '  Klhle  eildence  uf  Ideullt/.    By  rnnn|iip{  thu  drndlintlh- 


le  anil  ibi 


nnnliiK  thi 
nnfAiitiH 


vwlU  heiiniwl  In  sMn^tl 

.    The  "Jem'  WalUng-iilace"'  alimi 
letMd  NpoB  all  hand*  !■>  ha  a  verllal 

|r,!i.MB«l»ck«ik     -      - 


f*  fpeak  niwemly  ■ 

I  on  tbl«  |uirt  In  order  In  nrei 

alkiq  bencntb  (UbiitTixit. /Vu 

e  plat  n  in 


f.  Tk»  ararped  mrk  and  n-all  on  I 
*•>«  Dun  Ibe  urerluke,  renrieretl  m 
"i.ilmn  irhlch  Jiir^phnii  mam.  that 
^IhiK  at  the  other  wram  ot  lu 
tniJ'  "■  *'"    ""  '"*''  '^^1*  ""'  '* 

Miapreivneanrihafmeietroiiiidi    tb 
"•BabtHla")  „u  till,  pnrt  >reinK  to 
^t^k-Miiulyrererreil  tnliitlieiw 
"•by  JnacpMB  iihiive  died,  bnt  li 
7*ih  af  It  an  belnB  ■'  bniari  and  deep. 
•!*h:"MilMtlte->iildhBtdlThaTe  taV 
•Mniffchiallaiieii. 

^n*  HiOerllBitnmMluiM  at  the  van     wen 
'"<  iKiIn  a|i|«aT  to  he  the  rrllcx  iiT  « 

^|>r^uid  thepn^leetliHi  atikoOold       hi 
■*•  wmiaeted  with  the  tnirer  at  tba         h^e 

^neprercnt  bamrkaiirtheTiirh  h 
2"iMlt(inBryi4ieafibeTiiwerarA    udIb  i 
^  tamer  or  the  Hanm. 

h.  11»  actnal  •!»  iif  th 


iiribawalllude-  '  which  h 
'     iTwteni  wall         '  '     ' 


tu  the  Temple,  which  bail  but  ime  annteni  tratpl,  we 
niii  aiHilber  riKhi  iiu)ile,iind  iiinke  the  Ginr  i»ldm  ill 
TrniDle  arH  iiwirly  kiiuiL 

'  ■' al  line  of  Iha  outer  wall 

■e  ibv  object*  at  ImrrMt 


•  Inner  and  nuler  alde-^  in 


i|[it,^itb 

iTorwewllllaiL'ln— 

In  the  Minih-WLiii  conier.    iiere  wi 

■  llf  whirb  Joprphno  nn  iiftcn  ^|>enkK  ( 


ii.(r>irn-iiiiiiirt"fthei 

',  which  Kiuiiiiird  the  1 
tbi>  carve  Indlrule*  thiii  tba  lun  or  the 
ihimt -M  fret  laer  Ihnv  rietalk  III  tliffM- 


Aecnlhiii^to  tba  Tain 
"-join  wnrt  of  the  TVmple  win 

!<*t.t>Un<!  Ibe  modappcoted  eMInaleortliK  Jewlvh  ur  iMiHr  liirrnj,  u.  til,  hi  that  wtm  mitb  arrfiM  wi'ibM  vnii- 
tRKl™  ntrtt  at  l.«M%et  [w  ffatrj,  wniilit  i,1w  »\i  '  Tt-nleullyciii-iiil  ainiHH  ilie  valkv lUu  ftiet. ihe  ivnuiiuluiE 
""■•tkrleacttanfeiMhalde.    NnwIhetoiHllriiftihofi  le    l»ltvttolliewiilllH<liii[enihanliiiii>iit)Btid  iillinranitiibf 


■I.  wblrh  win  allow  |  idi-n 


rt*i«BetL . 

,^=ni  Hairor  the  Ilaram  ta»i  leei.i 

'.■rnu-lhe  Ihleknera  tat  IbararAirejiireaeb  wall.iieidn-    iirer  the  In 

-i*rntftbatiann»tbaaeddentiii.  A(nilll..li»rphnH|rin-a  I  *.  The  111 al  onh- i  Ih. 
IhrdMuce  anmiKl  the  whole  encloantc  of  ilie  Temple  of  Ihe  TV-inpli-  '■  liil  i< 
»M  Anioaia  tiiwther  a«  belriL' elx  uladlil  (H'er,  v,  D,»):  ■  hMhil",  J"'  iv.  ll.n.. 
ludiracHibtraetlhiei  thb  bin  eatlnaie  orf-nr  Btndin  •vIi.niuIIt  built  l>r  H..I1. 
"' iti  rlrcnlt  of  the  Temple  {Am.  kt,  I),H).  wc  biive  one    Tin-  arrl'ii-s  h.'ui'i.-r.  i 

'MliitB,  or  abinl  MM  ftel,  fiv  the  adilUI I  leii|.1h  of  '  i-onMriictlxii  of I>ri 

'"''^nnf  AotiHitoDortbwardnneiKhrldc    NuwtbtM    think,  niii't  be  l<>i':>|nd 
•wd  M  tha  Hoara  whoM  ban  boii  Juat  been  found  will      Tn'iltii;  down,"  i>rrliiiii<  with 
rniboniuff  fcet  Bit  tbe  ildea  of  Ihe  entire  enchMBre  ,  of  Ibe  vnllpvv  liy  thi- 1 
^ikcaManawaet:aiidltliiai<eiMrkableniriibalIbe  '  (1  IThroii.  xxvl.  in:  n 
"tlhoflheaaiunlntblKdlreetloDiBccordlniiiotbK'fH'  .  [Thiren  ihein  hotbal  ih 


vblemly  the  "iMtMige 


\mv  or  Ibi'  rr. 
.  .  ,  _.  fml.  iler.H-.. 
imti-  SkHllrrMh  [lllrnitlv,  n 
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JcjflephUM*H  fonr   eaten^  in    a  Houthwnrd   order  |     ft.  Jac>t  north  of  the  Zion  wall  thiiw  located,  we  would 

ix,  Wtf).    There  exUjtH  uiill,  in  fact,  a  »>orr  of  om-  ;  plnrc  uuo  of  the  gatrM  qf  Amijtpim,  referred  to  in  1  Chn>D. 

ent  not  far  north  of  thiv  H|H>t,  across  which  the  '  xzvi,  IT  an  lyin^'on  the  western  wide  of  the  Temple,  iden- 

:  leveP  aqueduct  from  Bethlehem  i(<  probablv  car-  ;  tical  with  Jor*oi>hui«*ti  other  i^iite  leadhi};  tu  the  tkubarbei,  at 

*  Moriuh.    ThiH  Ih  apparently  the  8anie  with  the  '  a  convenient  place,  and  uniformly  aitnated  with  ivhpect  to 

iiciently  named  .Sur  (2  Kin;rh  xi,  6),  (>iherwir<e  called    the  };ate  above  and  that  below,  and  Just  at  the  preaeut 

ite  of  the  Foundation  (2  (  hntn.  xxiii,  A).    The  reanon     Hab  eft-8ilsileh,  or  *'  (fate  of  the  Chain,"  at  the  head  of  the 

name  **8nr"  (literally,  "  removed*')  in  quite  uncer-  i  modern  ''Slrt^iofDavid,"  which  i«  the  principal  entrance 

Tlie  *' foundation"  mav  refer  to  the  hh:h  baeie  of  ,  lo  the  Ilaram. 

-all  Hunportini?  the  brid^^c  adjoinini;.    It  neems  to  |      7.  Adjoining  this  on  the  innde  nmbt  have  been  the 
been  tm««  pasnajre  l>etween  the  abocle  of  the  u»iurp-    Houtte  «/  Anuppim,  or  '*  collect Iohh"  (I  Chnm.  xxvi,  15), 
ithaliati  on  Zion  and  the  refuse  of  the  yount:  Icin^  in    occupying  (part  of)  the  rioihter  l>etween  the  two  };atea 
.'emple  proper  that  was  )i])ecia]ly  j^uarded  ;  tlie  );uardt»  ;  of  the  uanie  name.     It  probably  wat*  the  place  of  dep<»ftit 
;  three  and  the  i*ame  in  each,  but  diflferently  named:  ;  for  the  Temple  oflerin^H  (t>ee  Li};htfoot,  Worka^  ix,  230). 
flection   waa  at   the   Honie  (jate    (at  *Mhe  kine*f»  j  Thin  ia  apparently  "that  northern  ediflce  which  waa  be- 
f»e"),  another  at  the  other  end  of  the  bridjre  (at  this  .  tween  the  two  ^ateh"  mentioned  by  Jo»ephuH  (H'tir,  vi,  S, 
Ite  of  Sur,"  or  "of  the  foundation**),  and  the  third  at  !  7),  for  that  the^e  were  the  two  <;ate8of  Asuppim  Ih  evident 
galea  of  the  inner  enclo»ure  ("the  d»M»rB**  ::enerally,  j  from  i^everal  concidcrations: 
lie  KAtc  behind  the  [former]  ^H'trd*');   ao  that  if  aiiy  I     a.  The   Komanf,  althouj^h   then   aMauIting  the  oatcr 
.•my  pacfied  the  fln*t  two  amonu'  "the  people  in  the  ^  Tem])le  wall,  evidently  attnclced  its  north- we«t  corner, 
JterJ  conri«i,*'he  i<hou1d  still  lie  intercepted  by  the  lat>i  \  where  the  Temple  proper  wan  nearest  to  them,  and  there- 
fore reaching  the  prince.    Li^hlfttot  interprutn  diflfer-  ;  fore  would  not  have  reared  their  eng^nea  aonth  of  the 
itly  {H'orhiy  ix,  3*Jtf).    In  the  Talmud  it  is  explicitly  naid  ■  junction  of  the  old  wall  with  the  Temple,  which  leaves 
lat'  there  wan  (apparently  but)  one  ffiitr.  in  the  western  :  but  thetie  two  gate^  for  the  sphere  of  their  operations  on 
emple  wall,  and  in  the  Hime  connection  the  gaten  are  '  the  west. 

speatedlj  referred  to  as  being  Ave  in  number,  of  whii-h  i  h.  That  this  building  wan  on  the  west  aide  of  the  Teni- 
(Mir  are  aKsigned  to  the  other  HdeH  (Middoth,  i,  1, 3).  Thit*  '  pie  I*  clrarTrom  the  fact  that  of  the  four  engines  the  flrHt 
lingle  western  one  i»*  there  called  A' ip^mt/«(ibi<i,  1,3).  That  '  was  o]ipi>site  the  nortli-wect  anjjle  of  the  inner  court 
:his  wan  the  same  with  the  ^ate  in  question,  we  think  to  ;  [from  a  northerly  point  of  attack],  and  the  last  one  ftir- 
t>e  probable,  from  the  couMderaiion  that  this  being  tlie  i  ther  along  the  north  side:  if,  then,  this  second  one  l»e  (>|»- 
iirincipal  entrance  on  this  side — as  is  evident  not  only  ,  potiite  the  same  north-west  corner  of  the  inner  court  fn>ni 
fhtm  its  position  and  the  noints  connected,  but  almi  from  '  »  westerly  direct iim,  the  third  will  l>e  farther  south  on  the 
the  sliirhting  manner  in  which  the  rest  are  referred  to  and  .  west  side*,  between  the  nouth  gale  of  Asnppim  and  the  old 
their  destinatitni  mentioned — will  account  for  the  silence  !  wall — a  natural  and  consistent  arrangemenL  The  Tower 
in  the  Talmnd  rcs|K>cting  the  others.  From  the  name  it-  ;  of  Antonia  pm))er  prevented  any  l>emg  reared  nearer  the 
aelf  little  can  l)e  nafely  ar,nied  ;  see  Lightfoot*s  attempt^  '.  extreme  north-west  corner  of  the  (tutrr  wall. 
tt>  define  it  (  Worku,  ix.  2'ift).  Each  of  the  gates  in  the  \  8.  The  other  <!ati^  of  Aitvjtjnm  we  therefore  place  at  u 
outer  wall  of  the  Temple  (as  well  as  those  in  the  inner  corresponding  dl.Mance  northward,  opposite  where  a  gate 
wall)  was  20  cubits  high  and  10  wide(Jlfn/(iofA,  ii,  3),  which  |  enters  the  Ilaram  fnmi  the  modern  "Cotton  Mart,*' and 
Jot-epbus,  apparently  including  side  and  cap  ornaments,  hence  called  Bab  el-Kattanln.  Lightfoot  assterts  that  this 
extendi*  (In  the  case  of  the  inner,  and  therefore  probably  i  gate  (which,  liowevor,  he  calls  Shallecbeth)  was  diametri- 
alfo  the  outer,  wall)  to  30  cubits  high  and  in  wide  (Warn^  cally  oppo^ite  the  eastern  gate  ( HWItm,  ix,  22()),bat  appar- 
T,  A,  fi).  .  ently  without  any  authoritv.    This  is  evidently  also  Jo- 

:i.  The  second  gate  northward  seems  to  have  been  that    sepliu^*s  "last  [gate  on  this  side  that]  led  to  the  other 
Anciently  called  /*arftor,  from  a  comparison  «)f  the  follow-  [  city,"  i.  e.  Acra  (.4  nt.  xv,  11,  ft), 
iiig  facia:  j     9.  In  this  last  pahsage,  also,  Josephns  states  that  ou 

a.  In  1  Chron.  xxvi,  IS,  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  |  passing  out  of  this  (;aie  "the  road  descended  down  into 
with  "the  causeway,"  as  if  next  to  Shallecbeth.  I  the  valley  [of  the  TyropcEon]  by  a  great  number  of  utew^ 

b.  In  9  KIncs  xxiii,  11  Is  made  mention  of  a  gate  lead-  I  and  thence  up  aijafn  by  the  ascent,"  which  agrees  wiih 
ing  from  "the  (>nburb^'*  into  the  Temole,  apparentiv  not  the  fact  that  tlie  detritus  adjoining  the  wail  is  here  72  feet 
far  from  the  palace;  and  this  preci^ely  «i»rees  with  the  '  deep  (Or(//ia«<r  NTtrw//,  p.  20). 

i^outhern  one  of  the  two  midclle  gates  wlilch  Joseph  us  j  in.  We  next  arrive  at  tlie  north-west  comer  of  the  Tern- 
atates  led  to  "th«*  suburbs*'  {Ant.  xv,  11,.%).  The  w«»rd  pie  enclosun*,  abouMuOO  feet  from  the  east  as  well  av  the 
"parbar"'  (which  only  mrurs  in  these  two  Biblical  pa^-  ;  south  side.  Near  this  corner  were  private  pasaagcs  for 
«ag<*s,  and  in  Kzek.  xxvii,  28)  is  U!<ed  by  the  rabbins  as  the  I{oman  guard  fnmi  Antonia  to  the  galleries  within 
meaning  "suburb,"  :ilthough  its  radical  sense  would  np-  j  the  wall  (Josephus,  Hwr,  v,  ft,  8). 

S[»ar  to  be  an  open  bHildiivj  or  ttjtare  (see  Ot>senius  and        n.  On  the  north  side  there  was  but  one  gate  (the  "two 
nxtorf,  Lfx.  s.  v.).  I  gate^"  of  J<)sephus  [  War,  vi,  2,  7]  have  been  shown  above 

c.  At  a  ptjiiil  26ft  feet  north  of  the  south-west  corner  of  "  not  to  belong!  to  the  north  side),  which  the  Talmnd  calla 
the  Ilaram  there  siill  exists*  a  gate  (Bab  el-MugharilM*li,  |  Tedi  (.VicA/or/i,  i,  3),  a  word  of  uncertain  signiflcatiuu,  but 
*'the  gate  of  the  Western  Africans")  in  the  mtKiem  wall,  apparently  indicative  of  "privacy"  from  its  being  less 
leading  into  the  Ilaram,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  ,  used,  and  therefore  less  ornamented,  than  the  other  gates 
there  must  always  have  been  a  gate  near  thi^  spot.  '  (no  Lightfoot  from  the  Talmud),  which  the  obstruction 

d.  Beyond  this  point,  as  we  shall  presently  (K?e,  there  i^  i  of  Antonia  would  naturally  occasion.  We  place  it  in  the 
no  opportunltv  for  a  gate  south  of  the  point  where  the  middle  of  the  wall,  nearly  oppo^ite  both  the  Qate  <if  Song 
north  wall  of  liCion  would  have  Joined  the  Temple:  but  j  and  the  present  "i«ate  cl-Hllta,"on  the  north  side  of  the 
that  wall  miiM  have  included  one  of  these  "g;ites  to  thi*    Ilaram. 

suburl>H,"  both  for  the  ^ake  of  convenience  and  to  im*vent  '  12.  The  north-east  comer  of  the  square  would  ttana 
an  undue  crowding  ofthiee  gates  in  the  western  Temple  fall  Jn^l  south  of  the  (volden  Gate,  considered  aa  repre- 
wall  north  ofits  junction  with  the  Zion  wall.  Here,  how-  '  centiiig  the  t«>wer  at  that  angle  of  the  ench>8ure  of  An- 
ever,  there  i?' just  convenient  space  for  a  gate,  and  a  suit-  .  tonia,  imsHhly  the  old  tower  of  Meah  (Neh.  iii,  1 ;  xii, 
able  locality  about  half-way  between  the  bridge  and  the  30)- 
Zion  wall.  "  13.  On  the  east  side  ther(>  was  hut  one  gate,  that  of 

r.  The^e  views  are  continued  by  the  following  point :      '  Shu«han  (Middnth,  i,  3),  so  called  from  a  representation  of 

4.  .lohephu**  mentions  (War.  vi,'3,  2^  ar>  lyiiii;  along  this  that  city  on  the  wall»*  of  one  of  its  cham1>ers.  It  was  op- 
wall  *'John'n  Tourer,  which  he  built  in  thi*  war  he  made  posite  the  entrance  of  the  porch  of  tlie  Temple,  in  order 
against  Simon,  over  tiie  irates  that  It-d  to  the  Xy^tus,•*  by  that  the  priest,  when  he  burned  the  red  heifer  on  the 
which  trate  we  understand  this  of  l':irl>ar,  and  that  th<'  Mount  or  Olives,  might  exactly  face  the  altar;  <iu  which 
tower  wa-»  constructed  wver  an  enlargement  of  its  gate-  account  the  tower  over  the  gate  was  lower  than  th(»se 
way  lying  opposite  simon'.«*  or  the  Lying-out  T(»wer.  surmountiiii;  the  other  gates,  so  as  not  to  intercept  his 

ft.  TThe  next  object  of  int<'rest  i»»  "the  Council-  houMr"  view.  Sti  infers  Ligh:fo4it  from  the  Talmud  and  Maimou- 
nienlioncd  bv  JoM-phus  as  the  termination  of  the  old  wall  iile-*  (WorkM,  ix,  21S,  210);  which  h>cation,  however,  Mr. 
nt  the  Temple  ( War,  v,  1.  2).  which  plainly  implie-  that  ii  WiJIiiiine  finds  it  necessary  to  dis])nte  (//o///  OY//,  ii,  Rftft, 
lay  in  the  coriipr  where  the  city  and  Temple  walls  met.  note  ft).  This  p4>?tition  shows  that  this  gale  and  the  alrar 
arid  immediately  joined  th»?ni  both.  Thi?*  building  we  were  in  a  range  with  the  other  gates  l>etween  ibeni.  By 
therefore  hxate  on  that  part  of  the  Ilaram  which  adj.:inM  an  in>peclion  of  the  sectional  view  of  the  Temple  on  the 
the  termination  of  the  prc.-ent  Street  of  David,  f(»r  the  map.  it  will  appear  that  at  a  certain  height  on  the  Mount 
reasons  following:  <»!'  Olive^i  the  lire  on  the  altar  might  be  seen  through  the 

a.  The  courses  of  old  foundation-stones  forming  "the  inner  gates  and  over  this  gate.  We  find  no  traces  of  this 
Jew-'  Wailing-place''  show  that  there  was   no  Mructmc    gate  meniioned  l)y  travellers. 

anciently  adjoining   them,   and  therefore   the  Council-       14.  At  the  south-east  corner  Josephus  anys  there  was  a 
iion.-e  must  be  located  north  of  this  >pot.  '  trrmrfuhn/M  prcHpicr  (Ant.  xv,  11,  3,  6),  apparently  **thc 

h.  'I'he  hpace  here  unappropriated  (about  100  feet,  be-  pinnacle  of  the  Temple"  on  which  the  tempter  placed 
tween  the  Jews*  Waillng-place  and  l)avi<l  Street)  would  Christ  (Luke  iv,  9),  still  to  be  recognised  in  the  steep  de- 
la*  a  suitable  one  for  a  public  building  with  its  interior  '  scent  at  this  point,  and  proved  to  have  been  anciently 
eonrt  and  connected  offices.  more  profound  by  the  vaulted  sultstmctions  lienealh  the 

r.  The  Mukhnm:!,  or  "t»)wu-hall,"of  the  modern  city  is  inside  of  the  Ilaram.  raising  thla  angle  of  it«  platform 
exactly  on  this  c pot,  and  "some  of  ii  hat*  more  the  ap-    above  the  old  bed  of  the  valley.    The  wall  is  here  about 

})eararice  of  being  in  nitu  than  many  of  the  other  remains    M  feet  high,  and  about '"{)  feet  deep  from  the  preMiit  snr> 
n  the  city"  (Ordnance  Hurvey^  p.  28).  face  of  the  ground  <»utcidc.    From  Jo«ephaB\  language 
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In  War,  t^  8, 3,  it  ii*  evident  that  the  precipice  at  the  north- 
en^*!  aii«;le  wkm  aIho  very  conHiderHbie. 


(II.)  TiiK  Saobkd  Enoloscrb. 
Brevity  will  require  that  in  the  contti deration  of  the  de- 


15.  Oil  the  *outh  i-ide,  ncconlliiir  to  the  Talmud,  were  tails  of  the  interior  portions  of  the  Temple  the  simple  di- 
iw«i  gutetf,  both  named  Huldah  {MnUhth,  i,  3),  perhiipn  nieiiHiiiiiH  and  mtatemenu*  should  b«  exhibited,  together 
fn»m  the  pMpheteiU}  uf  that  name.  Tiie»e  are  eviiienily  ^iih  their  authority,  with  as  little  diKcurt^io^  as  pofniblc. 
the  "gates  in  the  middle"  of  this  >ide  mentioned  by  .h>-  i  i.  a  lattirf.win  all  around,  1  cubit  broad,  3  cubits  hiifh, 
M>phaii  lAtU.  XV,  11,5),  We  conclude  that  they  lay  verv  ,  with  equidlMant  pillarM  coniainini?  notioetf  of  non-admin- 
near  Hi«rther,and  (with  Dr.  Kobiuson)  identify  them  with  i  gi,„|  (.],)!.ephuis  AiU.  xv,  11,  B;  War,  v,  B.  2) :  called  chel 
the  doable  gateway  still  found  in  the  south  llarain  wall    (Lam.  ii,  S). 

at  the  point  where'the  mtMlern  city  wall  Joins  it.  Its  en-  '  .^.  Tj,i«  stood  12  Ht^pn,  each  one  half  cubit  high  and 
lire  breadth  is  4:i  feet  (Kobiuson,  Hibl.  lien,  i,  450)  and  it  i  bn»ad,  above  the  OentlVs'  Court  fon  the  north  and  south 
ia  reached  by  a  sloping  pnssa:re  from  the  platform  of  the  i  nidesj  {Middnth,  ii,  3),  but  U  [on  the  eoi't  side]  {War,  v,  5, 
llanim,  as  the  embankment  here  could  never  have  other-    ^). 

wi*e  admitted  an  exit,  nor  even  then  without  exterior'  3.  Adjoininc  was  a  w/ttV«rwMO  cubits  wide  (War,  v,B,2». 
stepa.     Li£:btfiH)t,  however,  makes  the«e  g:itet«  divide  the  j 

wall  into  three  equal  parts  {Works,  ix,  ^i4\  apparently  '  (III.)  Tnic  Court  ok  tuk  Women. 

merely  arguing  from  the  statement  of  Josophus.  It  is  ,  i.  This  court  (called  also  New  Court,  2  Chron.  xx,  5; 
worthy  of  note  that  in  1  Chron.  xxvl,  14-18  but  one  set  of  Ouler  Court,  Ezek.  xlvi,  21 :  Treasury,  John  vili,  20)  wa« 
;^anl8  is  constaiiilv  assigned  to  the  south  side,  in  like  135  rublt-*  square  [iiiternallyj  {Middoth,  ii,  5);  "four- 
terms  as  to  the  siimle  gutes  on  the  north  and  east,  where-  '  square'*  (H'ar,  v,5, 2). 

as  four  sets  are,  in  both  enumeration.^,  assigned  to  the  1  2.  a  natf  on  each  side  {War,  v,  5,2).  These  were  30  cu- 
west  aide.    The  other  mi>deru  vestijres  of  portals  ou  this  ^  bits  wide  [including  ornaments],  supported  by  pillars  at 


side  are  of  inferior  size  .nnd  antiquity.  |  n,©  plde,  and  having  nxmis  ab<»ve  ( War,  v,  h,  3). 

16.  On  the  several  sides  of  the  Oturt  qf  tfuf  neiitHan  3.  The  ejist  gate  (called  '♦Beautiful,"  Actj«  iii,  2)  was  40 
that  lav  within  the  outer  wall  (called  also  the  Outer  '  cubits  wide  [including  side  oruanients  of  6  cublti*]  (Hur, 
Court,  Lower  Court,  and  by  the  rabbins  usnally  "Mouu-  '  v,  5,  H). 

inin  of  ihe  Lord's  House")  there  were  several  objects  wor-  |     4.  There  were  5  ntt-jm  fn>m  the  platform  [i.  e.  the  differ- 
Ihj*  of  special  note:  ,  ence  l)etwoen  the  fliKirs  of  this  court  and  that  of  the  Is- 

(1.)  Ou  the  north  and  we*t  sides  wore  double  interior  ,  raelites]  ( War.  v,  5, 2, 3). 
porlicoK  or  clnUlcr;  each  15  cubits  wide,  supported  by        5.  There  were  15  ntrpn  to  the  Court  of  the  Israelites 
cWumns  and  sustaining  u  roof  on  cedar  beams  (Josephus,  '  {War,  v,  5,  2) ;  circular  for  the  *♦  Psalms  of  degrees"  {Mid- 
War,  y,  5,  9).  I  doth,  ii,  5). 

(2.)  On  the  east  side  was  Solonwm*n  Poreft  (John  x,  23 ;  ,      6.  Otrnfr  rourtn  of  the  Women's  Court,  each  40  cubits 

Atts  111,11),  of  the  s:ime  size  and  style  with  those  ou  the    fnuneast  to  west  [and  3(»  broad  j,  with  interior  oi)en  spaces, 

north  and  west  (Josephus,  A»^.  xv,  11,  3 ;  xx,  9,  7).  20  cubits  by  14,  for  boiling  MicrlttceH;  Ihe  covered  rooms 

^3.)  On  the  simth  side  was  the  Homl  Ihrtiro  (apparent-  '  around  that  in  the  north-east  corner  for  performing  the 

ly  s<>  called  after  Herod,  who  rebuilt  it;  Josepbii",  War,  ,  ceremony  of  release  from  a  Nazarlte's  vow.  in  thes4>nth- 

i,  21,  Ij,  which  differed  from  the  re^t  in  being  triple,  the    east  for  a  wo<Ki  rep«)sitory,  in  the  south-west  for  cleant!" 

two  side  aisles  being  30  feet  bn>ad,  and  the  middle  one    ing  lepers,  in  the  north-west  chaml>ers  for  wine  and  oil 

tmce  and  n  half  as  broad  {AnL  xv,  11,  5).     Lichtfoot  has  ,  for  offeringn  {Midnoth,  ii,  5;  Kzck.  xlvi,  21-'i4).    Liuhifoor, 

strangely  set  these  down  a«  beinu  re'*|>ectively  15  aind  42}  '■  h»>wever,  makes  the  Nazarites'  rf»om  in  the  soiiih-eaM. 

cubitjt  broa<l  (Pitman's  editi(m  of  his  Worlct,  ix,  239,  with  ,  the  wood-nN)m  in  the  north-eaMt,  the  lei>er>'  room  in  the 

whii*h  hii*  own  map  a«!rees:  the  English  folio  edition,  i,  ,  llol(h•we^t,  and  the  wine  and  oil  nnmis  in  the  Mnim  ue^t 

lOiil,  has  the  same  numbers ;  but  the  Ditin  edition  in  Ugo-  '  ( Workv,  ix,  :>0t),  correcting  Surenhusius's  miMran>l:itioii. 

Um».  ThfMJvrw^  ix,596,  has  for  the  middle  aifle  fortihotw  \      7.  Single  galleries  »)f  two  storiet*  [men  below,  women 

cnbiisi,  iu  which  we  su^pect  some  oversight  (perhapH  fn)in    al>oveJ  Iwjtween  the  corner  courts  [on  the  north,  cast,  and 

ibluking  (»f  the  dimensions  uf  the  other  cloir<terr<},  as  all  '  west  sides]  {Middt>th,  ii,  5) :  supported  by  columns  himilar 

wVuiou*  of  Josephus  here  read  alike,  and  the  .ViVW'/^/i  .  to  tho^e  of  the  Gentile^'•  Court  (H'ar.  v,  5, 2). 

diies  11(11  pnrtirnlarize  on   this  pidnt.     The  hv|M)thesis        8,  There  were  eleven  fr<»rt*Mr#'-<7*#"*^'«  dlHiributed  In  front 

of  Williams  (//«•///   Vitn,  ii,  401 )  that  would  throw  the.,  of  the  columns  in  this  court,  besides  the  two  at  the  ijate 

1i»y-il  Portict>  outside  the  Temple  area  is  opposed  to    Shushan  for  the  half-shekel  tax  (Lighlfoot,  from  the  rab- 

all  aucient  authority;  so  much  so  that  even  his  coadju-  '  bins,  HWA-ii.  ix,  315). 

t'lrprof.  Willis  is  constrained  to  diesent  from  him  {ibid.  \     9.  Underground  rooms  for  musical  instruments  tm  each 
iflOSi.  '  hide  i>f  the  trate  between  this  and  Ihe  IsraeliteH*  Court 

{■*.)  These  cloister*  were  adorned  with  CNirinthian  nd'    {Middotfi,\\,6). 
NmfM  «if  w)]id  marble,  16?  in  number  («)f  such  size  that,  |      lo.  Tliere  was  a  toirfr  over  the  east  [Beautiful]  gate 
thre*  men  could  Jn»»t  sfjan  them  with  their  outstretched  ,  with  an  ik'cmIi  [subterraneanl/W'twij;*'  from  the  Tower  An- 
Brmii,  making  about  a  diameter  of  six  feet),  which  sepa-    touia  for  the  Koman  guard  {Ant.  xv,  11,  7). 
fated  the  aii«les.  I)e*ides  another  row  half  imbedded  in  I  -,,-  v  rr.      -r.  t 

Ihe (rtiter  wall  (J.iHephn*.  Ant.  xv,  11.  5).     W«.  undcihtaud  ,  ^^  •)  ^"*'  <-*>i^kt  op  tuk  Israki.iteb. 

'his  to  be  the  niimlH-r  of  all  the  columns  that  htood  alone  1.  This  was  1S7  cubits  from  east  to  west,  135  from  north 
in  all  the  circuit  of  this  court,  and  not  those  of  the  Koyal  '  to  south,  S  cubiiH  wide  on  the  north  and  south,  and  II  ou 
Pyrtio) merely :  for  they  would  then  be  unduly  crowded,  ;  the  east  and  wer«t  {Middnth,  ii,  6). 

widtlie  average  space  l>etween  them  which  we  have  made       2.  Surrounded  by  :i  portico  similar  to  those  of  the  (Jou- 
•ilwni  45  feel)  is  no  greater  span  f«»r  the  roof  timbers  '  tile**' Court,  but  fintrle  ( Wui,  v,  5.  2). 
"i»«J  iPMss  the  middle  aisle  or  the  south  ci<dster.    The  1     3.  Had  three  L'ates  on  the  north  and  Si)nth,  none  ou  the 
••^nnony  with  which  the  several  |»ates  fall  in  between  ;  we>«t  (.W»'/r/«i/Ai,  i,  4 ;  WVir,  v,  5,  *.').    Tllo^e  on  (he  north  and 
them  when  thus  distributed  is  no  little  corroboration  of  ,  south  equidif<tant  {Ant.  xvi,  11,5;  Middnth,  v,  3). 
'he entire  scheme.    In  the  substructed  vanltn  the  rows  of  ;      4.  Eaj«l  ir.ile  called  llighfrOate  (i  Kin;;s  xv,  H5;  2 Chron. 
pien  »re  15  feet  apart,  and  thus  certain  rows  of  Ihem  '  xxvii,  3),  New  (Jate  (Jer.  xxvi.  lO:  xxxvi.  10),  Gate  of  En- 
wonld  fall  exactly  under  these  pillars,  thej»e  piers  al*»o  av-  ,  tranre  (Ezek.  xl,  15),  Gntr  of  Mranor  {Middoth,  i,  4). 
«rajnn|{  about   half  the  disttince  apart  of  the  columns       5.  (iates  and  rooms  in  the  w.ill  adjoining  as  follows,  be- 
•'^'^e.    (8«e  Prot  Willis's  remarks  in  Williams't*  y/«/»/ '  ginning  at  the  MUith-west  corner  ^for  the  authority  itf 
[*". apTiendix,  i,  125-128;  although  we  caunot  see  whv  1  most  or  the^e  pidnts  it  Is  -ufflclent  to  refer  to  LighifooCs 
w  rtiijaid  think  that  a  column  sio»»d  over  each  pier  one    citaii«)nH  I  Work>u  ix.  .H33-aso],  as  there  can  be  no  diM)nie 
**y  when  they  could  have  l>een  only  over  ever)  other,  or    reflecting  them.     We  have  not  in  all  case?*  arraiiirecl  ilie 
<v^  third  one,  the  other  way.)    These  columns  were  25  '  rotmis  ]>re('isely  like  Light  foot,  but  ^have  made  a  few  ><Ii::ht 
CTibli»  high  on  three  j«lde»«,  which  determines  the  height  ,  change?*  where'they  seemed  requij»ite): 
"ftheroof  on  th«»se  sides  (Josephus,  War,  v, .%,  2);  hut  on        (1.)  .Strntin^-l'i*  Half,  \^e^t  of  the  rtrsl  gate. 
th«N>Qih  side  the  ("hafts  of  the)  two  exterior  rowf  were  '      (2.)  Gatf'  of  Kindtinq. 
^  feet  high,  the  capitals  and  double  bases  raihing  the  ,      (3.)  ^r'(/(frf/-r/>«iiiL,  adjoining  east, 
"wf  to  30  feet,  and  the  middle  aisle  was  twice  as  high,        (4.)  Gatf  0/  FimtlinffH,  in  the  middle, 
l^^bly  by  another  series  of  columns  of  the  same  Hze  j      (ft.)  Guard-riHim  adjoining  it. 

rormoaiitlrig  the  lln»t  i.ln^xv,  11,5).    Balustrades  doubt-  |      (0.)  WotHi-rmmt  for  the  use  of  the  altar,  adjoining  the 
K^  larded  the  edges  of  the  flat  r<»ofs,  and  the  gates  ,      (7.)  Watfr-iiatf,  the  lant  on  this  side. 
»*repn»bably  capped  with  turrets,  for  ornament  a«  well  ',      (S.)  Well-nnnu,  with  lis  draw-well  connected  with  a  re«- 
wdefsnce.  '  ervoir  [the  nquednft  from  Bethlehem  ?1  deriving  its  watJ""* 

(^i  There  were  Dftrf^r/i' /or^f^ii  adjoining  at  least  five  of  ,  from  a  westerly  dirertloii,  and  an  engine  for  foning  it 
^l*«  nte»  {Middvth,  \.  \),  mid  pr«»baldy  Himilar  structures    into  the  juiests'  Inver. 


foribe  accitmmodation  of  the  Leviies  guarding  each  of 
lie  SStea  (I  Chron.  xxvl,  18, 13). 
M'l  The  Talmud  also  speaks  of  «Aoim  In  this  court,  where 


(9.)  IhuMf  (wnzlth,  ill  the  ^on^h-e:l^t  corner,  con^ist^ng 
of  two  pans: 

[1.1  The  SfHHuni-roo^n  of  the  Sitnhcdriin,  ^'\\h  its  triple- 


vticJeti  oaed  in  sacriflt*e  were  kept  for  Bale,  as  well  as  of  j  seniicirdet*  for  •^eatiiiir  the  member?',  and  irsdeoks.    Kroiu 

kruum  In  which  the  Jewish  ^'Council  of  Twenty-three,'*  |  a  conipariMiii  of  the  number  of  nieuiluTs  wiih  the  size  oC 

uul  afterwards  the  Sttnhedrlm,  sat:  these  Lightfoot  lo  1  the  room,  we  tind  that  the  ^pace  in  the  wnll  eould  by  \u> 

'■tes  near  the  l^ashau  Gate,  the  former  on  the  ground-  j  means  contain  them,  and  liave  Iherefoiv  enlarged  it  Out- 

^>r  and  the  latter  overhead  {Workii,  ix.  241-244).    It  was    wardly. 

P^bablyau  abnM  of  this  privilege  of  sale  that  led  to  >he  !      (2.1  A  room  for  the  priests  to  pray  and  cast  their  lots 

'lilnMlohrUou  uf  cattle,  sbeep,  aud  pigeous  by  the  traders  |  in. 

*b(>n  Cbrliit  expelleo.  1     (H>.)  On  the  south  side  of  the  Gate    a(  Ntcauor,  the 
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Pastry-man^H  Chambrr,  for  baking  the  salt  cakes  burned 
with  the  daily  HAcriflce. 

(11.)  On  the  north  Kide  of  the  ^ame  gate,  the  PrinttC 
Wararobey  for  the  poiititicai  dre^t^es. 

(12.)  In  the  north-eoBt  corner,  the  Earthenteare-roomy  for 
the  sacred  pottery. 

(13.)  A  Guard-room,  a(^oining  on  the  east 

(U.)  The  GaU  of  Song. 

(16.)  Adjoining  this,  a  Wwh-room  for  cleansing  the  en- 
trails, etc.,  of  (iacriflccs. 

(16.)  A  Rnftm/or  Uide9  of  victims,  and 

(17.)  The  Salt-ratmi.  for  the  salt  at»ed  in  preserving  them, 
both  in  order,  ndjoining 

(18.)  The  Gate  i\f  H'fwi^i.    Adjoining  this, 

(19.)  A  Treamirt-rorrmy  for  the  more  permanent  deposit 
of  the  money  from  the  Uonse  of  Asnppim. 

(20.)  A  Guard-roo/m,  and  next, 

(21.)  The  other  Traunirf-rnotn,  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  former.    These  adjoined 

(22.)  The  GtUe  of  Bumiiuj,  the  last  of  ihe  six. 

(23.)  The  interval  between  this  gnte  and  the  western 
wall  was  called  the  Homw  of  Burning,  and  was  divided 
into  three  equal  parts.  This  building  projected  inwardly 
int(»  the  Court  of  the  It>ra(>]ite»i,  like  one  portion  of  ttie 
House  Gazflh.  TiieHC  two  ItnildingH  alone  had  entrances 
from  the  sacred  enclosure,  all  the  other  rooms  being  en- 
tered only  from  the  court  within : 

(1.]  AdJoininir  the  gate,  the  Hoiue  of  the  ConMcrated 
Stows  of  the  former  Hilar  (removed  nfier  the  rededication 
under  the  Maccabees,  as  havine  been  de«ecrated  by  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes), in  the  northern  subdivision;  and  on 
the  stmth  the  ShMr-brfad  Bakenj. 

[2.1  In  the  middle  the  Prirnts'  //a/Z,  where  was  a  Are 
for  the  use  of  the  guards  at  uighL 

[3.1  The  western  portion  was  occuiiicd.  on  the  north  for 
a  I'rietiW  Bathiiia-roont,  and  on  the  south  for  keeping  the 
Lambs  selected  for  the  daily  sacrifice. 

6.  The  principal  difficulty  connected  with  this  court  is 
the  number  <>{  steps,  and  tneir  height,  leading  into  it  on 
the  north  and  south,  and  arises  from  a  confusion  in  the 
terms  by  which  Josephus  mentions  them.  He  says  ( War, 
V, 5,'i)  that  between  the  sacred  platform  and  the' interior 
court  "were  other  steps,  each  of  ft  c\ibits  apiece,"  which 
we  understand  to  mean  that  the  Court  of  the  Inraelites 
was  entered  by  [two  flights  ofj  steps,  each  [flight]  rli'ine: 
5  cubits,  thus  making  W  steps,  in  two  sets  of  half-cutm 
steps.  Again  he  says  {ihid.  {  4)  that  "  thei*e  were  1ft  steps 
(th(»se  of  the  "degfci's"]  which  led  awav  [i.  e.  eastward] 
from  the  [west]  wall  of  theC<»nrtof  the  Women  to  [i.e.  t.»- 
wards]  this  greater  gate  [the  Beautiful  Gate],  whereas  thotte 
that  led  thither  [i.e.  to  the  platform  down  to  which  the 
Beautiftil  Gate  led) /rrm*  the  other  gates  lopening  towards 
this  platform]  irer«  five  steps  shorter,*'  l)y  which  we  can 
only  understand  (according  to  the  above  interpolations) 
that  the  numi)er  of  the  steps  leading  out  of  the  Court  of 
the  Israelites  on  the  east  exceeded  l>y  ft  the  number  [in 
each  flight]  of  those  on  the  north  and  south;  for  if  these 
latter  were  but  10  in  all,  each  mtiht  have  been  oit4>  cubit  in 
the  rit^  (T^t  cubits  at  the  NicanorGaie  +  2)^  at  tlie  Beauti- 
fiil  Gate  =  10),  an  impractiaible  aK'eiit.  Finally,  he  savs 
{ibid,  i  2)  thai  "the  heiu'ht  of  its  buildings  [those  «)f  ttie 
Wi»men*s  Court],  alt  hough  it  were  on  thcontt(ide40cub{tH, 
was  hidden  by  the  steps,  and  on  the  int>ide  that  height 


was  but  25  cubits,**  which  we  take  to  denote  thai  the  top 

sing 
was  continuous  witTi  that  of  the  Court  of  the  Women) 


of  the  wall  enclosing  the  Court  of  the  Israeliten 


tne  top 
(whici) 


WAS  40  cubits  from  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  Conrt  of 
the  Gentiles,  the  intervenini;  steps  making  the  difference 
(IS  cubits)  of  its  internal  altitude— as  would  \ye  true  with- 
in a  single  cubit   ( =16  j  .    The  gate -turrets 

were  still  higher  than  this.  The  steps  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus (War,  V,  1,S)  as  preventing  the  erection  of  John's 
engines  on  any  other  spot  than  '•behind  the  inner  conrt 
over  againsi  the  west  end  (»f  the  ci«>li*ter"  jieem  to  be 
those  that  ran  around  the  three  sides  of  tlie  Prict>ts' 
Court,  at  the  railing  separating  it  from  the  cloistered 
Court  of  the  Israelites. 

7.  The  thickneMM  of  this  wall  is  nowhere  stated  in  the 
IMishna,  but  U  given  by  Jo>!ephu«s  as  being  8  cubitH  (War, 
vi.  ft.  1,  at  the  cVom(^  ;  and  the  nunuToiiH  rooms  contained 
withiu  it  would  seem  to  justify  a  greater  thickness  than 
in  any  of  the  other  wall.-. 

(V.)  The  Coijbt  of  tuk  Prifkts,  the  (iBp.at  Altar,  anw 

THE  TkMI'I.K   ProI»KR. 

These  are  treated  of  in  tlie  Mi^hna  in  the  fullest  detail, 
and  the  minutot  points— to  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and 
partitions,  the  number,  size,  and  posititui  i»f  the  doorn,  the 
dimensions,  order,  and  situaliiU)  of  the  rooms  and  pas- 
saircR,  with  all  their  peculiarities  and  cjuitents-are  mven 
with  the  precise  expliciiness  ors|>eciflcationH  for  a  build- 
er's c<»ntract;  so  that  as  to  everything,  great  or  »innill, 
contained  within  the>e  bonnds  there  is  such  full  and 
truslwtirthy  authority  that  all  one  hai«  to  do  is  to  collect 
and  plot  tiiem  down  on  the  ])lan.  This  the  reader  will 
find  so  carefully  and  cimipleiely  done  to  his  hand  by 
Lightfoot,  in  hi.'<  Prmjtfrtjt  ofthf  yVi/iy^/e",  so  often  referred 
to,  that  to  detail  it  here  would  be  but  to  repeat  his  state- 


ments :  we  have  examined  his  authorities  and  conclnsions 
in  detail,  and  believe  that  no  accurate  description  can  do 
much  more  than  follow  his  digest  on  this  snbJecL  We 
have  embodied  the  results  in  our  map  accompanying  this 
volume.    The  points  in  which  we  have  varied  from  his 

f»lan  are  too  few  and  unimp>ortant  to  be  worth  ennmerat- 
iig.  One  particular,  however,  requires  special  considera- 
tion, because  its  settlement  involves  the  discussion  of  the 
few  points  that  have  not  been  detenuined  above;  and  t«» 
this  we  add  such  other  remarks  as  will  convey  a  suffi- 
cieutly  definite  idea  of  the  main  edifice. 

1.  The  I*osition  of  the  Great  Altar.  — lis  distance  fW>m 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Court  nf  the  Israelites  is 
given  in  the  Mishna  in  the  following  words:  **From 
north  to  south  [the  Israelites' Court  was]  185  cobita 
[wide],  as  follows:  from  the  ascent  to  the  extremity  of 
the  altar  [i.  e.  the  whole  leuirth  of  the  altar  including  its 
inclined  ascent]  were  62  cubits  [L  e.  horizontal  measure, 
for  the  altar  is  elsewhere  given  as  82  cubits  square,  and 
the  slope  of  the  ascent  as  another  32  cubits,  which  would 
i;ive  64  instead  of  62  cubits,  mcAsured  snperflciallj  (sec 
Lightfoot,  Works,  ix,  418)],  from  the  altar  to  ihe  rings  8 
cubits;  the  place  of  Ihe  rings  was  24  cubits,  thence  from 
the  rings  to  the  tables  were  4  cubits,  from  the  tables  to 
the  columns  4,  from  the  columns  to  the  waII  of  the  conrt 
S  cubits  [making  thus  110  cubits] ;  the  rest  [25  cubits]  tcere 
as  well  the  space  between  the  ascent  and  wall  as  a  plaer  qf 
oolnmtis*'  iMv1doth,v,  1).  This  last  clause  is  somewhat 
ambiguous,  but  is  generallv  understoini  as  meauinir  that 
there  was  a  space  of  2ft  cubits  between  the  south  wall  aiul 
the  foot  of  the  '* ascent,**  which  contained  some  extra 
posts  (like  tho.^e  on  the  north  side)  for  sacrificing  tm 
crowded  occasitma — an  interpretation  ft-om  which  we  do 
not  see  any  good  reason  for  dissentinif.  So  L'Empereur 
(in  his  separate  commentary  on  the  Middoth^  i>.  173)  ex- 
plains, '^  Parti;/  for  an  [ot>en]  space  and  partly  for  the 
place  of  [extra]  columns,*' assigning  12>«  cubits  to  each 
portion,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  to  the  ptdnt 
in  question.  So  also  Lightfoot  (Works,  ix,413).  The  po- 
sition of  the  altar  from  east  to  west  is  fixed  with  regani  to 
the  court  in  which  it  lay  in  terms  which  are  free  from  auy 
ambiguity. 

In  comnnm  with  most  antiquarians,  we  are  disposed  to 
find  the  native  rock,  on  which  the  altar  is  assumeato  have 
been  reared,  in  tlie  remarkable  tSiticrMfitorl:  under  the  dome 
of  the  central  mo^qiie  of  the  Uaram.  This  is  ftO  or  60  feei 
broad,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  space  immediately  un- 
der Ihe  dome,  and  rising  about  6  feet  above  the  fl(N>r  of 
the  building,  which  is  12  feet  hicher  than  the  rest  of  the 
enclosure,  u'he  centre  of  the  mck  is  about  7S5  feet  from 
the  southern  and  610  from  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Hararo. 
The  firequeut  supposition  that  it  st«>od  within  the  most 
holy  place,  or  at  least  within  the  Temple  pn>per,  is  neg- 
atived by  the  relative  distances  presently  to  be  noticed 
from  the  Talmud.  The  positive  reasons  for  making  the 
altar  coincide  with  the  Sacred  Rock  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a.)  Tradition— .Jewish,  Christian,  and  Moslem— favors 
it  (see  Williams,  Uoly  Citti,  ii,  34t»-343). 

(6.)  This  rock  is  prominent  above  all  other  spots,  and 
we  know  that  the  great  altar  was  higher  than  even  the 
floor  of  the  Temple  itself. 

(e.)  The  upper  platform  of  the  Ilaram  thus  most  nearly 
coincides  with  thai  of  the  sacred  enclosure  t)f  the  Temple. 

(f/.)  The  cave  and  sewer  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
present,  rock  would  thus  Ije  identical  with  the  ancient 
cesspool  and  drain  for  the  blood  sprinkled  around  the 
altar. 

This  site  of  the  great  altar  fixes  the  general  p4isition  of 
the  Temple  and  sacred  enclosure  generally  withiu  the 
iireat  area,  and  agrees  with  the  (MiIv  definite  statement  in 
the  Mishna  on  the  subject,  namely,  that  '*the  greatest 
space  iMflween  the  Temple  and  llie  wall  «>f  the  outer  c«»urt 
wiis  on  the  south  side,  the  next  greatest  on  the  east,  Ihe 
next  on  the  north,  and  the  le.ist  on  the  west"  (}h\ldf>tk,  ii, 
1).  According  t<>  our  arran<rcment,  the  spaces  (at  the  near- 
est j>olnt>  l)et\veeu  the  chi'l,  or  sacred  fence,  and  the  Inner 
surface  of  the  outmost  wall  are  respectively  on  the  west 
about  TS  feet,  on  the  north  about  SO  feet,  on  the  east 
about  23!>  feet,  (Ui  the  south  about  643  feet.  Lightf<K>t*s 
>laii  has  nearly  the  same.  Dr.  VVm.  Brown  (of  Sc«»t- 
and),  in  his  work  <ni  the  Antiquities  t^  the  Jews  (i,  70), 
ays  tliem  down  in  cubits,  as  fi>l1ows:  south,  %9;  east, 
9<» ;  north,  11 ;  west,  49.  Fergusson  arbitrarily  refers  thei«e 
measurements  to  the  inner  coUrt  of  the  Temple  {TrinpUn 
ofthe./euM^  p.  118),  <m  the  ground  that  the  Talmud  8taie.<« 
that  "in  the  place  larjrest  fn  measurement  was  held  nn>st 
service"  {Middoth,  ii,  1) ;  but  the  text  obviimsly  means  the 
I  space  in  the  outer  court,  as  that  alone  is  the  snhject  there 
tn*ated  of. 

The  position  of  the  altar  also  fixes  the  line  of  the  frovM. 
dari/  I)etween  Ihe  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  which 
at  this  date  cut  ofi'one  cubit  from  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  altar— a  circumstance  of  which  the  rabbins  take 
fi  equent  notice  (see  Lightfoot,  Works,  ix,  896).  This  bonn- 
dary  originally  ran  entirely  south  of  the  holy  city  (Josh. 
!  XV,  7-9;  xviii,  Ift-17),  but  the  conquest  of  Jebns  by  David 
appears  to  have  annexed  Mount  Zlon  |)ermanentlT  to 
Judah  (2  8ain.  iv,  7).  The  subsequent  purchase  of  the 
!  threshing-fioor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite  by  David  (zxlv. 
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» :  1  CbtnB.  iii,  M)  a*  Ibe  nile  nf  bis  nlur,  »nd  eranl- 
vullj  nf  Ibe  ToiDula  (t  Chruu.  ill,  II,  d>i«<  iii>i  >hri  Iu 
linr  nm.iTcd  II  cnllrrlf  uul  of  tl>i>  Iribe  ut  ii«ii]nniiu. 

1.  Gmtrat  baeriulion  ^  t*>  Trmill'  l-r'Htt.  -'I'lllo  we 
And  well  ■nnimulMa  Iu  Wlucr  {Urabn-rlirb.  II,  {M  iiq.|, 
fnOB  ihe  cmnblunl  ■laleBCiiw  al  Iba  Tiilmnd  aiiil  Juif- 
pbn*  (the  taller,  hixrerer,  altluiujA  •  I>Hf»i  hr  birih,  avd 
tbent-TT  mtlilwl  M  adnbiiliiii  !•■  ibe  biillilltiib  Ru  eiiii. 
•lantly  »liM  UiEilcKiipihw  ufUrriKl'*  wlihilut  ■irHul- 
oaiim'*  Trmpla  thu  we  mnvl  nRea  dtrlrHHi  hlii  drialbil. 

Thin  edlllw  ina  cimMincird  npnii  sew  nmndml'iti* 
(JuMlihw,  H  iri;  iv,  ll.S],  audofwblle  mublt,  Ibe  blocki' 
beini;  in  HHur  luiilaum  W  cnbiu  hHie,  d  bniad,  slid  n 
hlgb(irar,<r,l^«:  uiinp.  Jn(.  xv.ll.VX  Tbeenllrewidlb 
4friiin  niirlb  Uimnilb)  •il' the  pimb  w»  (eiierliirljri  l<M  cn- 
biu :  bnt  Ihe  malliiW  (iTiir  |ilr[|  at  the  huilrilliE  wa* 
oDlT  <o  culilu  (•coinllDe  u>  ibe  Tnlinndlsiii  ni^  hidndliiK 
Ihe  aide  chamber  ot  B  cobll^  Ibe  wall  .if  0 culiilr,  eli.l, 
nt  ib«  uircb  (injected  «i  (iir  IB)  cubila  ua  mrh  nldo 
-■■  "- 1  oFihe  Mfufiore.    Iia  laiimh  wm  aku  lim 

. heiehi  Ihe  nne:  but  J<iw|jhn»  Hjra  lAtu. 

t,  11,3)  (liat  vreiilnidl)  It  Hiiik  Hu  cnbflH  dliF  ••rlKliml 
htlsht  hrluic  l»n,  a  >IHIeiiieiit  which  Ilirl  (p.  ID)  nfnrdu 
Ipnibsltljr  with  j>>tlce]  Mi  ■  Rteit  laicend.  Tbe  liiirrliir 
>|Mre  wiu,  BcoirdiiiK  tu  Jureubiui,  m>  diTidrri  Ibat  ihr 
nm-ta  hail  ■  leoiiib  llriim  Uim&  In  aiialhl  nf  Ml  ruhila.  a 
fereadih  <>r  W,  aiid  a  bdKiil  I'f  M  (caBip,  H'ar,  ^  B,  Bi :  llif 
tHii;  pbua  a  IrUEth  i>f  40  cnirtlii,  b  hrearilh  iif  W,  and  a 
briehi  i>f CO:  aiHl  tba  mwt  hni;  nwe  h  leiivih  nud  bmulih 
«f  W  cobll*.  aud  a  heliAl  iiT  (0 :  bol  Ihe  l-uimBd  i JfAHMfc, 
Iv,  C)  nah»  the  brlKHi  at  bulb  ihc  laiirr  riKina  in  havn 
b**n  imlr  40  riihiiis  Jtf  which  we  Mi'iirct  It  mi 
■ntra  hefjcbt  abiive  iha  — '" —  ■■'  •'■ •  '— ' 


Sis: 


w  c*illii)[  uf  ibn  n 


le  eiilln-'l)iilldli>tl 

Jwrphnr  In  Ike  aialn  ludlnteis  nllhiHiKli  bla  nuubeiv  In 
ttvrtal  luiKwsi  appMr  In  b*  confUHKl  iir  mrrupi,  TliI* 
likewiH-  Ik  the  laaieneiit  at  tbe  Talmad  <(UI.  It.  T), 
aixiiidliij!  to  which  tlw  lani^  <ftun  eaat  tu  wral)  iif  Ihe 
l»iiTh  KHi- .-nly  II  rnbila,  ihai  of  Ihe  nanrtiiarj  4a  cohitf, 
andihat  ■>f<bp>hrliieMcnbltKi  while  iw  Ibe  wew, below 
the  hiilf  iif  hiilii^  waa  a  apncc  <tnr  a  rhaniher)  ut  t  cdIiIi> 
Ininip.  ■■>•■  HM.  i*,S},  boldea  ts  ciihita  Kir  Ihe  (hlck- 
iKM  -if  the  wallH  aiid  psrtltliaa.  If.  *■  Jmeptau*  aiid  ihc 
Talinnil  buth  Matr,  the  pnrch  wa*  lui  ciihlla  high,  hui  (nK 
(he  laiivr  ■taier)  mil;  W  binh  nii  the  in>ldv.  the  illlEfrrriico 
■iflttcublt*  may  tuve  been  thai  ofiheprnkedrrHir,  Ifa  sa- 
lilci  bni  ibedlftFiebre  in  IbHr  nnmbem  ii«  tii  the  heifrht 
iif  the  rear  piinliia  iif  the  Tmlldlni;  sItcii  pniliabllity  (11  Ihe 
aialement  uf  ibr  TnlmiKl  fibM,  It.  t)  thiit  Ihrre  w.ia  an 
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coDlaltiIng  tniMlDota  In  ihi 

lialt*(i6iit.  It,  S).   J.iwuhl» 

cnbiiii,  which  apparcnEljr  refiin 

•pace  hft  by  the  dllliscnce ' 

b<>lT|dace.    Aa  ti>  Iba  aiyl.  .. , ... 

|ieiuw<i]  Juaeiihna  vaijra  nntblnK :  ha  iml j  ntniaika  ( ITar, 


ud  K*!""  It  11  bduhL  >if  4it 
■Hily  l>i  Uh  intvrmediaEa 
—  Ihe  huly  and  ilie  luiait 


m  MiHiini 


«  gable 


lave  L'KniprrEUi,  ai  SUditeOi,  It,  0),  with  l  

inp7i:i  Iliree  cnhito  h1«h.  The  apM«  above  the  rpb^ 
IalhnadlTid(Kl(jrittM»,  iT,i):  I  cubll  -'^•'2  {tcelllnii: 
HcahlDntS^  r^  (place  ofmlib-WBler})  1  cnbll  nnpn 
[Umber):  1  cnblt  HS'T  SIS ll-<rirtiiel :  Icnhita  ralllmc;  1 

menlswaaa  •paceoftncubliiidcvntvilliiaiiuiieiirnioDiB 
(iiini  tiiian^n),  wblch,  however,  vxlCDded  inilf  00  enblla 
hlifh(Jiwephui<..ilHr.iT,l1,0:  riir,T,li,B).  Arcorrilnic to 
Ihe  Talmud  (.¥MiMA,  lT,S),tlH!i>e  (C'tRPDwera  in  allSO: 
naiurlr,  launlhOBocthaBdBiaiibii|demPh,atidNun  tba 


VCfrffaf 

■inH,««W-rfft,lT,7). 

The  mn-t  holy  place,  which  waa  eiillrelj  ampi 

(*«.,. 

vnWt  ^Am  ik  wnp,  .liKCiiliue,  H'ar,  V, »,  B),  eicejjl  1 

-nrB  13»1  wbicb  occupied  Ihe  phice  ..f  ihe  ar 

(Ulrh- 

■airinii,  T,  V},  and  lai  whirh  Ibe  hlL'h-iirlexl  m-i 

irkwaa 

•viwrati'd  al  the  ri.-wwny  fnmi  >he  h..ly  ].U,v  iJ. 

*«phua, 

«'ar.  v,^E)  bra  vnll    .,.T..ii.T..«u..>.  whh'h  wae 

Uwnhy 

V    Thi 

nibhInK  apenk  nf  a  JonUt  nil] :  iiccirdiiiK  ii>  the 

Talmad 

T«Op-'3,  «K(.Wft,  It.  7).    Tlie  h..lT  place  had  an  e 

■nlrance 

.-,-,- -....-,.-.^ 

^^^^^itBtajL 

\ 

K^m 

^^^^^^^M 

|g- 

-- 

i 

^^^^# 

m 

i 

o^J 

^^^^D99l''T  In^^ 

Wi'A^        -J 

;.i 

li^^^^^H 

^H| 

"""  "^ 

ite^tI>ratlou  of  Hervd'a  Temple  ( 


se 


II  {War,  V,  B,  41,  'Kttr  W  cnblir  hUh  Mid  1*  brcudi 
iccrrtiiiK  i.>  ihe  Mlihiis  (JlAhftrfA,  Iv,  1),  *a  niliiu 
nnd  li>  broid— A  dilTcnuL-e  wlildi  LlK>»f<> 


ill!  reiidMw  Vni 
liwepliiia  BieiilL 


Tlie  Tiilnuidli 


~ih«  ihickiM 


.i.»d  upr 
il  lliibil..uli 

■«  or  111*  bii 

mil;  lh>  wmi-nrnwd  ra    ' 


Hirwav  t«  calilto  blcli  Hiid  W  linnd 
Mbruad,i(JiMi>(A,iiI,::  iiroliably  i.> 
iiv}.  'I'ha  p'ircb  ci»ila<iied  iw»  Ih- 
he  other  nrKoM,flDwbictaib«|irle>[ii 
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IIM],  Omn  [Ibid.  1T3T1,  nnd  Bnldrkb  [Znr.  ITN]).  Bet- 
ud.  In  Imtliillou  of  Iha  BreelH  and  Romanf,  mipeiidcd  In 
iliv  piirch  Hvrral  ufthe  tlcb  ripuOi  and  Iropbleg  which  ht^ 

ihc  BiiM.  Tbif  wai>  n  cumiiinu  cnpiiiid  aiD'Hiir  iba  bra- 
llwh  iiailon*:  Virgil  lutnidiico  fiiaaa  iHiamliie  iifhiiv- 
llic  HIHWDdrd  Iba  iipiilla  whii'li  ba  uxik  tniK  Ihe  Uiwka 
•iDibi!  iwrUlaufaUradau  teiu|ilc  (.£tt.m).    tics  U»i- 

IX.  Tht  Aponib/plic  Trmplt.—l.B  the  Tiuon  of  Johit 
nn  I'ltmuM  he  expreiwly  (elU  lu  respecting  ibe  New 
JenjBalern,  "  I  saw  iio  temple  Iherein,  fur  Ihe  Lnnl  Ciiil 
AliDiKbty  and  [be  l^inb  are  ilie  temple  [.hereof"  (Kev. 
xxi,  tij.  The  celenlial  city  iuelf.  in  other  wonb,  i>  tu 
be  une  vaat  temple  Hlled  with  the  per)ietiial  Shecbiiiah. 
We  here  tin-e  I'hiae't  alielch  of  the  ideal  city  on  Ihe 
mountain,  I  lie  length  ofichicli  vu  equal  to  iu  breailih, 
and  this  agsin  wan  e<iual  to  lh«  height  of  the  cily 
above  the  plain  (ya.  IS). 


0"a  1>» 

(MMr(4>rk,  III.K:  T.CT^imU.lll.S:  Shrb^ii 

of  (he  altar  Mmid  i-"!.!.!. -nf  n.. 

ht  of  the  tletlDii 


Mangmereawerein-i-| 
lllnrawlth  cedirhaamt  I 
flreii  wero  nu>|wnd«l 
la-bhiiablwir'Sni; 


X,  SitrrnI  nbfmiHHru  Comfclnl  inlk  Ikt  Trmplr.- 
,  Tie  Ihiilg  .•.VritT.— The  fiilli     '        " 
le  regutat  duties  of  the  prieaibi 

(l.)ThB ,-.. 

iiw,  lb*  pHrala  hnitai 


iv.ior.b;.';;^ 

•    ■       dlvld- 

'b  WIM 


ihleh  the 
«ra*  iKiHiaiied  ;  IM  oin«  nt  Hllnr  (D, 
kept  Ihe  ImpleineDU  li>r  Ibia  Krvlee. 

/  rkr  Cmlral  BhIMIhit.— The  mt  riiaa 


Meut  of"tbei;ilIi"  "ThTHViiil-' hiiTlnK  orriVrt/tbiy "rtli 
rd  IheiiHlnw  Inhi  I  

B willed  with  liiBiiai 
mpleiipdnu  In  dm.- _._ 

liavtfiiRian'i  rbnmlirr  nii  iht  niQih  riilr 
iinr    iinviiiiFinniinnnFd  bim  liiprepnre 
-nfferliv,  Ihpy  rAtrei 


o  Iha  Minlb-mrt  n 


Bppeanincv,"ai*k  jiiM^ufi  "End  nerytliliic  Ibat  nmld  I 
MrTke  tlir  mlnil  mill  aatoiilab  Ibe  iiljihU  Vat  11  wiu  iiii 
erriy  (Ide  aivared  larllh  mild  plalr*  iirifiild,  *ii  tfanl  whf  n 
thv  ran  niae  niHiii  ll,  It  rcllrrteil  Hirh  a  MRing  and  dax- 
iliiie  rftilisenre  that  lb*  eye  iiFiha  beholder  waa  ubllged 
111  tuni  away  Ihini  li,  iHtliiR  iio  imira  Mbia  to  HUtatii  In 
Tadlnner  ihHH  thn  iplrndor  nrthe  vDn"  ( irar,  T,  B,  O.  Tn 
nnuym*  whn  iipprinrhed  tbr  nplMl,  It  aiipearfd,  at  a 

wberv  It  ira>  nut  dmiratMl  witb  |itiil«(i>reiilii.li  wnaex- 
ireRielvwhbi'audirliHrnln-.  TfiebMnrian.lMderd.anya 
I  hni  the  IVmple  of  Ilenid  una  Ibe  mkiU  aaiiiiiliihliie  •Irtu'l- 
nre  he  hnd  ever  iwii  or  hrartl  «r.  nr  w.-ll  oii  nrniant  nt 
111  arrhllrrinre  a*  ll<  nininiltnilK  nnd  llkuivlw  thp  rkb- 
BFFK  aiid  maKiiliWnre  at  1l<  variiin*  |iari«.  and  tbr  ramr 
ami  reinitalliiii  of  It*  mrirdnpiHinrnannw.  1'arliiiK  palln 
It  fniNmar  n^lrnHir  lfmiit«m  IHM.  r.  lit.     Ita  eiTei^ 

maiiilA'rnrrortbehn'ildlne.hiitnlKolnibii'iichiEinaiilih 
whleh  It  Wrt*  Hd.>nied.  nnd  whirh  f  iriinl  Thn  a-rmlrati'in 
of  ibiiw  who  liebrbl  ilioni  (Uiho  ixl.HI.  In  Ihr  punlm 
the  vnrliiu>  vmlve  •ifi-rlnm-  nnidr  IhiiIi  by  Jam  unit  fni^ 
tAgnrv  wi-rr  i1r|ioi<lic<l  (trr  IllchtiT,-tiMii„ru  TVwiilf  Hi- 
rrunHl.  [MjH.  i;h]).    Amonit  Ibr-r  Iraimtnw  (I  Maer.  Ill, 


irii..tl.lT,H:  T.  111.6:  Apl-n.W.I:  I>hll<sr(M>.  ll,MR,niil) 
»■  And  i>iirrfiil]f  iiieiitUiiied  ii  Inn.-*-  riililpn  ■■hie,  prefciil- 

il  hr  IVhiith-v  Ihe  <:n-a d  wvoral  uidiirn  vine*  ..f  ei-    ,.,   

!!"«'« "'i'h"«'."'''lir" hi.  'J'","'""'*/'":  ""  ■''"*l*>"    tin  nt  the  bri 
III  tall^aH  n  mm  •ITnr.T.MI.    (>iir  nucb  eo 
Sni  3S  -,£1.  MhliMh,  ill.  Kt  eKpFOialty  fvcm 
■wii  triilii,.rl  ii|i  ..vrr  Ibe  eiillre  front  of  tbp  bill 


ed  hi*  1^1  M  the  bvrr,  and  tben  wllh  ibi-  ellrer  fh-'Vnl 
pnirteded  In  hi*  mrk.  At  whiii  aF  he  hnd  remoreil  •nie 
abiiTclM  nf  Ibe  aalim,  ihr  nilier  iirit^tK  retired  to  waab 
tlirlr  handa  nnd  real,  nnd  then  Joined  hbn  In  elpiiiipii:)c 
Ibe  nllnr  aad  rrnmlne  ilir  Ami.  Tbr  nntl  art  was  ■<■ 
rnirtlolH  hw  Ibalblnrcii  juiriknlnrdBtkveiinnacied  wlib 
iifftrlni!  ilie  Mcrldrv;  wnkh  Mne  r«ltled,lbe  DTetldnii 
ordeird  iHie  at  ibrm  to  I^irb  ilir  lamb  6ir  Ibe  nuinilnE 
Mnidre.  While  lhpiirli.>i>  on  IhladnTywmeiiiiacrd  In 
fetrhliiii  nnd  eianifnruK  ihe  vlnlm.  ihow  who  carrlHt  ib« 
ktw  tent  oKiiln^  tbr  irveii  e»m  at  ibr  VoDit  iiT  I-nwl 
nnd  Ihe  two  dum*  that  arparateil  hrlvrrD  Ihe  iHWTb  anil 
Ibe  b'dy  plitrr.  Whrn  the  Ihbi  of  ihe  Mem  jnir*  irii> 
oprDcd,  the  ailTtr  iniuipriH  pnvr  a  flonrleb  toenll  ihr  Lr- 
vlira  In  their  de>ki>  bir  Ihe  mnnlr,  and  the  aladonnry  urn 
In  iheir  iilares  tr  tlie  rppiavnIuTlvei>  oTlbe  peoidr-  Tlie- 
npenlna  of  ihe  biMlnEr-nnim  of  the  Tnnnl*  was  ibe  e^ 
lablb-bed  hlmifll  Tt  hllllni  ibr  mrrllke,  vbleb  w**  rut 
In  plecep  and  ratrled  to  the  top  iiT  Ihe  nlur,  where  If  inu> 
■ailed  and  Irh  while  llw  prlwiii  (mrr  mnr  reilred  to  tlw 
mom  (liuiTib  lojirin  in  pmyrr.  Vhllt  Ibr  pnerlflrp  wnn 
Plain  In  the  mart  of  ilir  prIe*tr.ibrlir<)|if1fMaiippotnied 
to  iiim  Ibe  Inmiw  and  riennar  tbr  aliar  iifinreiiK  wnv 
atirudlni;  to  ilirlr  dutka  In  ihe  liolr  place.  Aflrr  the 
ronrtnaiiiii  »r  their  prayer  and  a  rehennnl  of  ihc  im 
pimmnnilmrni*  and  thrlr  phrlnrlerlm.  tbr  iirlrptn  ni-niii 


ir  ]iltm  "flbe  mcrliler  i 
The  lot  beliii  delrnnliir 
pmcrrdnl  to  '" 
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ship,  the  abflent  Levlten  to  come  to  ^lii^,  nnd  the  ftation- 
iiry  men  to  bring  tn  the  jrate  Niciiiior  th^M^e  who^e  nnri- 
flr'uiion  wa«  iioi  i>erre<'te(i.  Tlie  priect  wiio  currieil  the 
c«u»er  of  c«>al(»  which  had  bt*«ii  taken  from  one  of  the 
three  flren  on  the  ;;re:tt  altar,  after  kindlin*;  the  Are  on 
the  incenf>e  altar.  w«ir}'hi|i|H'd  and  came  oat  inio  the  porrh, 
leaving  the  priei^i  who  hiul  the  iucenKe  alone  in  the  holy 
place.  Ai*  M4M>n  a»  the  »i;;n.ii  wan  i^iven  by  the  ure^ideiit, 
tbc  incentw  wuii  kindled,  the  holy  place  Van  tilled  with 
perfnme,  and  the  congregsition   withont  Joined  in  the 

ftnycn  (Luke,  i,  9).  Thet^  l>ein(;  ended,  the  priest  whotse 
ot  it  wa«  to  lay  the  pieces  of  the  racrlAce  upon  the  altar 
threw  ihem  Into  the  Are,  and  then,  lakini;  the  tongv,  dis- 
uoMd  them  in  K4)mewhat  of  their  naiiiral  order.  The 
ii>ur  priei*tH  wh<»  had  been  in  the  holy  place  now  appear- 
ed niMin  the  !>tep«t  that  led  to  the  porch,  and,  ezieudintr 
their  armM  ih>  m  t«»  raiM  their  hands  higher  than  their 
hend<*,  one  of  them  pn>nounce<l  the  (««>leinn  ble!>»ing 
(Nnrab.  vi,  M-S6>.  After  thin  l)enedictioii,  the  daily  nieat- 
otTeriuff  wan  offered :  then  the  meat-offering  of  the  hi;rh- 
pri«*»t;  and  lat«t  of  all  the  drink-offerin;; :  at  the  ctmclu- 
vitm  of  which  the  Levites*  hejjan  the  song  of  praise,  and 
at  every  pnni*e  in  the  mn^ic  the  trumpet<i  8onnded  and 
the  iHs.iple  worshipped.  Thir<  wn^  the  termination  of  the 
morning  t»ervice.  it  should  be  bUited  that  the  morning 
service  of  the  prieAtK  began  with  the  dawn  of  dav,  except 
in  the  great  re>i>iivalA,  when  it  began  mnch  earlier;  the 
aar^riiice  was*  offered  immeili.itely  after  snnrine. 

(4.)  During  the  middle  (\f  tke  rf«ii/,  the  prie^itf*  held  them- 
pelvea  in  readine^H  to  offer  the  sacriAcea  which  mi^ht  be 
presented  by  any  of  the  Ifraelite?*,  either  of  a  voluntary  or 
un  eziiiatory  nature.  Their  duties  W(»oId  therefore  vary 
Arrording  to  the  naml)er  and  nature  of  the  offeringtt  they 
micht  have  to  present, 

(3.)  The  evfnrfui  tierriee  varied  in  a  very  triAing  meac- 
nre  from  that  of  the  morning:  and  the  naine  priCiitK  min- 
iMered,  except  when  there  wan  one  in  the  house  of  their 
F:ilher  who  had  never  Imrned  incenne,  in  which  cane  that 
office  was  aiM>iKued  to  him,  or,  if  there  were  more  than 
one,  they  caat  lota  who  ithonld  be  employed.    See  Daily 

*2.  Holmfu  of  the  PltiCf.—The  injunction  of  I^v.  xix, 

3,"*  Ye  shall  reverence  my  aanctuary,"  laid  the  |)eople 

under  an  obligation  to  maintain  a  Holemn  and. holy  bo- 

haviur  when  they  came  t4)  worship  in  the  Tem{>lo.    We 

have  alreadv  seen  that  such  as  were  cerenioniallv  un- 

cWn  wpre  forbidden  to  enter  the  .^acred  court  on  pain 

of  death;  hut  in  the  course  of  time  there  were  .several 

VTnhibiti«Hu  enforced  by  the  Sanhedrim  which  the  law 

hni  not  natned.     The  following  have*  been  collected  by 

Li;,'l)if(iut  uut  uf  the  Kabbinical  writings  {Temph  Scr- 

r»,ch.x): 

(10  "No  man  might  euter  the  mountain  of  the  house 
wiihhUKiair." 

(1)  "None  might  enter  in  thither  with  his  shoes  on  his 
feet,"tliuu(rhhe  might  with  his  faiidaln. 

|3)" Nor  might  anv  man  enter  the  mountain  of  the 
h.iQ-e  with  bin  scrip  on." 

(4.1  "Nor  might  he  come  in  with  the  dust  on  his  feet," 
but  he  mojit  wash  or  wi|>e  them,  "and  liM>k  to  his  feet 
when  be  entered  into  the  hou»»e  i»f  God,'*  to  remind  him. 
pf  rhn^  ibni  he  shtmld  than  shake  off  all  worldly  thoughts 
and  affections. 

Ai  "3Jor  with  money  in  hi*  ptir«e.'*  He  might  brin:; 
it  in  hi^  Aatuf^  however;  and  In  this  way  it  was  brou<:ht 
in  Fir  varioas  purpo><ea.  If  this  had  n»»i  been  the  ca^^e, 
it  wonid  iifern  strange  that  the  cripple  should  have  b«-<'n 
P'"^  At  ttie  gale  of  the  Temple  to  ask  alnm  of  those  who 
eutensd  therein  (sec  Acts  iii. «). 

.{••>  "'Xoue  might  spit  in  the  Temple;  if  he  were  nerc"- 
Mtal^l  Uiapit,  it  mast  be  done  in  some  corner  of  his  gar- 
mifnt," 

.(«')'*ne  might  not  ns«  any  iiTeverent  cesture,  es|)e- 
cially  i)ef„re  the  gate  of  Nlcauor,"  that  beins;  exactly  in 
fwnt  of  the  Temple. 

(S-P'He  mizht  not  make  the  mouutain  of  the  house  a 
thonHi^fgrie^^f()r  the  purpixc  of  reaching  the  place  by  a 
Dearer  Way;  for  it  waa  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  relig- 
ion. 

^•^  "He  that  went  into  the  conrt  mnat  go  leisurely  nnd 
PTHveljrinto  his  place;  and  there  he  muj't  demcau  him- 
^'^  M  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Gotl,  in  all  reverence 
and  fenr." 

ilO.)  "Re  mnat  worship  standing,  ^vith  his  feet  clo«.e  to 
«ch  other,  ),{g  eje«  directed  to  the  gr«»uml.  his  hand> 
opi^ti  hiH  brrast,  with  the  right  one  above  the  left"  (>«ee 

ni.)  "No  one,  however  weary,  mizht  sit  d«)wu  in  the 
•**"*•"  The  onlv  exception  was  in  favor  of  the  kings  of 
"WhoBMofDavtd. 

(il)  "NoM  might  pray  with  \i\*  head  unrc)vered.  And 
the  vi«f  men  and  their  scholars  never  pniyed  wlthtMii  a 
▼«''."  This  eaatom  la  alluded  fo  in  1  Cor.  xl,  4,  where 
the apoptle direct-s  the  men  to  reverse  the  practice  adi>pi- 
cd  111  the  Jewish  Temple. 

(13.)  Ilidr  bodily  gimtare  In  bowing  before  the  Lord 


was  either  "bending  of  the  knees,"  "bowing  the  head," 
or  **  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground." 

(14.)  Having  performed  the  i>ervice,  and  l>eing  about  to 
retire,  "thev  might  nttt  turn  their  backs  upim  the  altar.'* 
They  therefore  went  backwards  till  they  were  out  of  the 
court. 

0>nceniing  the  high  veneration  which  the  Jews 
cherished  for  their  Temple,  Dr.  IIarwoo<l  has  collected 
sr>me  interesting  particulars  from  I'hilo,  Josephns,  and 
the  writings  of  Luke.  Their  reverence  for  the  sacred 
edifice  was  such  that  rather  than  witness  its  deAlenient 
they  would  cheerfully  submit  to  death.  They  could 
not  bear  the  least  disrespectful  or  dishonoralde  thing  to 
be  said  of  it.  The  leant  injurious  slight  of  it,  real  or 
apprehended,  instantly  awakened  all  the  choler  of  a 
Jew.  and  was  an  affront  never  to  be  forgiven.  Our  Sav- 
iour, in  the  course  of  his  public  instructions,  happening 
to  say,  "Destroy  this  Temple,  and  in  three  days  1  will 
raise  it  up  agaiir  (John  ii,  10)— it  was  cimstrued  into  a 
contemptuous  disres|»ect,  designedly  thrown  out  against 
the  Temple — his  wor4ls  instantly  descende<l  into  the 
heart  of  a  Jew  and  kept  rankling  there  for  several 
yearM;  for,  upon  bis  trial,  this  declaration,  which  it  was 
impossilde  for  a  Jew  ever  to  fi»rget  or  to  forgive,  was 
allegeii  against  him  as  big  with  the  most  atrocious 
guilt  an<i  impiety  (Matt,  xxvi,  01).  Nor  was  the  rancor 
and  virulence  which  this  expression  had  occasioned  at 
all  softened  by  all  the  affecting  circumstances  of  that 
excruciating  and  wretched  death  they  saw  him  die; 
even  as  he  hinig  uiM>n  the  cross,  with  iuAnitc  triumph, 
scorn,  and  exultation,  they  upbraided  him  with  it,  con- 
temptuously shaking  their  heads  and  saying, '*(.)  thou 
who  couldst  demolish  our  Temple  and  rear  it  up  again 
in  all  itji  splendor  in  the  space  of  three  days,  now  save 
thyself,  and  descend  fn»m  the  cross"  (  xxvii.  40).  Their 
sn|terstitious  veneration  for  the  Temple  further  np|>enrs 
from  the  account  of  Stephen.  When  his  adversaries 
were  baffled  and  confounded  by  that  Hn|H'rior  v^iinloni 
and  those  <listinguiNheii  gilts  he  jxwsesM'd,  they  were  so 
exasperated  at  the  victory  be  had  gainful  over  them 
that  they  went  and  sulM»med  |M*r>ons  to  swear  that 
they  hail  heard  him  speak  bla^*ph^my  against  Moses 
and  against  (iimI.  These  intiaming  the  po|)u]a('e.  the 
magistrates,  and  the  Jewi>h  clergy,  he  was  seized,  lirag- 
ged  away,  ami  bnnigbt  belore  the  Sanhedrim.  Here 
the  false  wit.nes«»e«  whom  they  had  pri>cured  sttXMl  up 
and  s;iid,  "  This  pers<Mi  U'lore  you  is  continually  utter- 
ing tlie  most  n'proachful  expre>sious  against  this  sacred 
place"  (Acts  vi,  l.H),  meaning  the  Temple.  This  was 
blasphemy  not  to  Ik.'  pnnUmed.  A  judicature  c«)m|M>sod 
of  higb-priests  ami  sorilK's  would  never  forgive  sucU 
impiety.  We  witness  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of 
Paid  when  they  imagined  that  be  had  taken  Tropbi- 
nuis,  an  K))hesian,  with  him  into  tbeTemjile;  for  which 
insult  they  bad  ileiermined  to  imbrue  their  bands  iu 
his  bliMKl  (xxi,  *JM,  etc.). 

XL  Liti  ratlin: — As  we  have  said  alwve,  the  two  clas- 
sical authorities  on  the  Temple  aw.  the  general  descrip- 
ti(m  <if  Jos<"plius  {Ant.  xv,  11,  and  M'/ir,  v,  .'>)  and  the 
minute  account  of  the  Ilenxlinn  building  in  the  Tal- 
mudic  tract  Middoth  (Mi>bna,  v,  10),  which  lias  been 
edited  and  coininented  upon  by  L'Krapereur  of  ()p- 
pyck  (Lugd.  \\ii\,  ir»;10,  4 to).  -Vmong  the  older  works 
on  the  subject  we  <>s|M>cially  name  vols,  viii  ami  i.x  of 
Autu/uit(it«M  //f'hnn'ctr,  by  rgolino.  which  cfmiain.  in 
addition  to  other  diss<;rtations,  Mos<!s  Maimoniiles,  f'on- 
ittifufiont^it  (U-  Domo  l\h-rto :  .Vbrahani  Ikmi- David,  /A; 
JVfiiph:  s<'e  aln*  .S'lml/.e,  ftf  Wtnijf  Jmhornm  h'.rrttri" 
biiA  ill  Ihnrriptioni-  T'lnp/i  .Stviim/i  (F.  ad  M.  l7.ot5;  also 
prelixed  to  his  eilitioii  of  HvLiiid.  /h  .V/)r///w  Tt-mjifi 
Ilit-rosnltfinituHi  f  Tit  raj.  1776Jjj  Hafen refer,  7Vw«/>/w//t 
A;««*//.  (Tilbing.  iniJi);  Villalpando  ami  Prado,  Iu  A'>- 
rhifl;  .Iu«i.  Leo,  l.ihri  fhnifiinr  d*  Ti-mptn  //ifms.  Inm 
I'nini  qinnit  J'nuttr.  t.r  Ilvhr,  l.nt.  Wru.  a  J.  Saiilw-rt 
ClL'lnist.  1  fiij.").  4to) :  ("apiK'Uus, 'l7)i/T''/yi«j',  .</V#-  Tiiphx 
Ttinpli  I/tfiitnttio  {.\m>\.  HU:{,  4to:  also  inserted  in  the 
Critiri  Anf//irnni,  vol.  viii.  and  In  vol.  i  of  Walton's 
IVlyglot ) ;  llarenberg.  In  d.  Jiicm.  u,  Wnlisrli.  /ji'///«.///. 
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iv,  1  sq.,  573  sq.,  879  sq.;  Lamy,  De  Tabem,  Fced,^  Urbe 
Bieros.  et  de  Templo  (Par.  1720  sq.) ;  Cremer,  De  tSalom, 


pulled  down, and  the  materials  were  given  to  the  Church* 
out  of  which  new  edifices  were  erected  for  the  service 


Templo  (Harderov.  1748) ;  Ernesti, />f  Templo  Herod,    of  religion.     Sometimes  additions  were  made  to  the 


^Lips.  175*2) ;  (Jrulick,  De  Divino  in  Templo  Ezech.  Con- 
Mlio  (Vitemb.  1775).     Monographs  on  the  Temple  in 


emoluments  of  the  clergy  by  the  donation  of  heathen 
temples  and  the  revenues  that  were  settled  upon  thera, 


Hebrew  have  been  written  by  C.  Altschul  (Amst.  1724),  although  the  latter  were  usually  appropriated  by  the 

J.  M.  Altschul  (ibid.  1782),  W.  Altschul  (Sklov,  1794;  emperors  themselves.     See  Bingham,  CArwt.  J  n/t^.  bk. 

Warsaw,  1814),  Leone  (Amst.  1660;  Middelb.  1642;  in  v,  ch.  iv,  §  10;  bk.  viii,  ch.  i,  §  6;  ch.  ii,  §  4. 

Ijitin  by  Saubert  [Helnist.  1666]),  Heller  (Prague,  1602 ;  Temple,  DANIE^  a  Congregational  minister,  was 

F.ad  M.  171 4). Chefez(Ven.  1696), Wilna (Sklov,  1802),  5o„j  ^^  Reading,  Mass.,  Dec  23,  1789.     He  was  em- 

Snizler  ^Lond.  182o).     The  pnhcipal  later  works  on  the  ^i^yed  in  mechanical  kbors  until  he  was  twenty-one 

subject  are  those  of  Lightfoot,  Descnptto  Templt  /Itero-  y^^„  ^ij      j^  jg^y  ^^  ^,^^  converteil,  and  joined  the 

aolymiiani,  m  Opp,  i,  533  sq.;  Hirt,  Der  Tevipel  Salo-  church.     His  attention  was  called  to  the  missionary 

mom  (Berlin,  1809, 4to);  Stirghtz,  Gesch,  der  Baukunst  fi^,j  ^^  reading  Buchanan's  Researches,  and  he  com- 

<Nurenib.  1827),  p.  125  8<i.;  Less,  Be%tra<fe,  zi/r  Geschtch,  fenced  the  work  of  preparation  bv  entering  PhiUips 


^,  good  in  college  was  greiit.     He  spent 

MorgenU,  1831,  No.  73-/5,  //-80.     Other  works  are  I  ^^^  ^t  the  Andover  Theoli>gical  Seminar^-,  and  was 
mentioned  by  Meusel,  BMwth.  Hutor,  i;  ii,  113  sq.;    licensed  to  preach  at  Billerica  by  the  Andover  associa- 


4ind  Winer,  Realirorterb,  s.  v. "  Terapcl."    See  also  Ben- 
nett, The  Temple  of  Ezekitl  (l^nd.  1824);  Isreels,  A'zc- 


tion  in  August,  1820.     After  being  employed  one  year 
in  Massachusetts  by  the  American  board,  he  was  or- 


JcUPs  Temple  (ibid.  1827);  Kirchner, />p»-  Temjiel  zu  Je-  ,,ai„<.^i  ^^  ^^g  ^„,p*  fj^n^  with  the  Kev.  Isaac  Bird  at 
rus,  (Neu-Ebera.  1834) ;  El-Smti,  //isf,  of  the  Temjile  :  j^^^th  Bridgewater,  Oct,  3,  1821.  After  his  marriage 
<from  the  Arabic  by  Reynolds,  Lond.  1837);  Keil,  Der  \  ^j,,,  j^jj^  ^^^y^^^  3  j^j^  ^^  g^j,^^  j.^^  y^j,,^,  j.^^ 
Temprl  Salomons  (Dorp.  1W9);  Kof.p,  id.  (Stuttgart,  Malta,  Jon.  2,  1822,  carrving  with  him  the  first  print- 
^?^?):^  ^*'®  :*:''"''•  "•.  ^'^^/  ^^i"^*  "»  ^3  ^^^  l.  T^?'"."»'    ing-press,  which  has  sinw  prove<i  such  a  blessing  to  the 

died  in  Malta  in  1827. 
and  are  now  prcach- 


wigsl).  1858).  The  latest  works  are  those  of  Bannis- 
ter, The  Temples  of  the  Hebrews  (Lond.  1861);  Paine, 
SohmoiCs  Tenij)le,'ttc.  (Bost,  1861);  Unruh,  D,alfe  Je- 
.rus.ti,s,  Bnnicerke  (LagiMisatz,  1861) ;  Rosen,  I>er  Tern- 


America  in  1830,  and 
after  remaining  a  short  time,  during  which  he  married 
again,  he  went  back  to  Malta,  where  he  remained  until 
1833.  when  he  left  for  Smyrna,  taking  with  him  the 
wh<ilc  printing  establishment.     Though  he  first  set  up 


pel-  Plutz  drs  Aforia  ((Jcitha^  1866) ;  Fergusson,  The    ^j,^  p,^^  j„  j^,^,j^  j^^  productions  were  for  regions  be- 


Ttmples  of  the  Jews  qLoiuI.  1878).     This  last  and  most 
pretentious  effort  at  reconstructing  the  Jewish  Temi)le 


yond.     The  authorities  ordered  the  press  away  from 
Smyrna,  yet  he  n;tained  it  until  he  left  the  const.     He 


is  thoroughly  vitiated  by  two  favorite  preconceptions    established  schools  there  among  the  Greeks,  but  who- 
of  the  author-namely,  a  false  Iwation  of  the  structure    ^ver  would  see  what  he  accomplished  r 


at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Haram,  and  an  ovcr- 


plished  must  go  to  Con- 
stantinople, Aintab,  and  elsewhere  in  that  land.     He 


weening  estimate  of  modern  architectural  tast*  as  a  ,  continued  hU  connection  with  the  press  until  he  left 
guide  on  so  ancient  a  subject.  Ihus  he  flipimntly  dis-  |  j,,^  mission,  in  1844,  and  returned  to  America.  After 
misses  the  explicit  and  repeated  Rabbinical  statement  I  ^^^  return,  he  commenced  preaching  at  Phelps,  Ontario 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  OMirt  of  the  \V omen  as  «ab-  ^o^^  ^^  y.,  where  his  labors  were  greatlv  blessed.  His 
surd"  (p.  98)  an<l  -  unpossible  (p.  11/),  because  it  can-  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  was  wonderful,  being 
not  lx>  got  within  his  imaginary  "rectangle  600  feet  familiar  with  everA-  part  of  them.  For  s«>ine  time  be- 
square"  (Josephus's  round  number  for  the  entire  Tem-    ^^e  his  end  he  wai  not  able  to  preach ;  but  in  sickness 


pie  area).     He  falsely  asserts  that  this  Rabbinical  ac- 


and  in  health,  in  suffering  as  in  labors,  he  glorified  his 


^MHit  '^is  borrowetl  avowedly,  but  uninlelligently,  fn>m  j^ja^t^r  until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Reading, 

Ezekier  (p.  117),  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  Mishna,  Mass.,Aug.  11, 1851.     See  Sprague, .« mwifo o/M«  ^ f«er. 

which  contains  these  measurements,  has  come  down,  puljrit  W  077  80.     (W.  P.  S.) 
traditionally  if  not  in  writing,  fn>m  contemporaries  of 


Herod's  Temjile  itself.     What  a  pity  that  these  author- 


Temporal,  a  term  often  used  for  sentkn\  in  a  dis- 


itics.  or  even  Honui  himself, did  not* have  the  UMiefit  of  i^»"^*»""   ^^'"^  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical;   likewise  for 
such  learned  cnlioism  on  their  work !  !  ftnyth»"K  belonging  to  time  in  contrast  with  eternity. 

TEMPLE.  This  name  was  scarcely  ever  nsetl  in  the  '  Temporal  Pcwer  ok  tiik  Popk  is  a  phrase  sus- 
first  three  ages  by  any  Christian  writer  for  a  church,  j  ceptible  of  two  meanings,  which  are  very  distinct  fn>m 
but  only  for  the  hendien  tem|iles;  but  when  idolatry  each  other,  and  the  confusion  of  which  has  led  to  fre- 
was  destroyed,  ami  temples  were  purge<l  and  consecrat-  quent  and  serious  misunderstanding. 
cd  as  Christian  churches,  then  the  writers  of  the  fol-  1.  In  one  of  these  senses  it  means  the  sovereign  pow- 
lowing  ages  freely  gave  them  the  name  of  temples.  At  er  possessed  by  the  pope  as  ruler  of  the  Papal  States, or 
first  no  idol  temples  were  made  use  of  as  churches,  but  States  ok  the  Ciu'RCH  (q.  \\\  where  the  history  of 
were  generally  tolerated  until  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  its  origin,  progress,  and  downfall  is  briefly  detailed. 
Omstantine.  A.l).  833.  In  that  year  he  published  hU  The  (question  as  to  the  necessity  or  utility  of  such  a 
laws  commanding  the  destructi<m  of  temples,  altars,  |>ower  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  spiritual  ruler,  and  even 
and  images.  This  policy  was  continued  until  the  reign  its  lawfulness  and  its  compalibiHty  with  his  s|>iritual 
of  Theodosius,  when  another  method  was  a<lopted.  nud  duties,  has  l)een  warmly  debated.  This  contn»versy  is 
we  find  the  emperor  turning  the  famous  temple  <>f  He-  not  of  entirely  recent  origin,  for  many  of  the  mediieval 
liopolis,  called  Balanium.  into  a  Christian  church.  lh>-  sectaritw  urged  the  inctmipatibility  of  the  spiritual  with 
norius  (A.U.  408)  published  two  laws  forbidding  thede-  the  tem|xiral  power  in  the  same  |)erson,  not  only  in  nv 
struction  »)f  temples  in  the  cities,  because,  being  purged,  lation  to  the  |)ope,  but  also  to  the  baron-bishops.  Such 
they  might  serve  for  ornament  or  public  use.  IJede  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Vaudois,  of  Pierre  de  Bruia, 
( UK  i,  c.  30  )  tells  us  "thai  (Iregorj'  the  (ireat  gave  and  es|K»cially  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  In  the  centuries 
Austin  the  monk  instructions  about  the  temples  among  following,  the  anti|)apal  controversies  turned  so  entirely 
the  Saxons  in  Britain,  that  if  they  were  well  built  (hey  upon  doctrine  that  there  was  little  attention  paid  to  this 
jthotdd  not  be  destroyed,  but  only  converted  to  the  ser-  question.  It  did  not  enter  in  any  way  into  the  conflict 
vice  of  the  true  <iod."     Sometimes  the  temples  were    of  (iallican  and  I'ltramontane  principles.    Even  BtMMuet 
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not  only  admitted  the  Uwfulness  or  the  pope's  tem{M>ral 
9uvereifnity.  but  contendetl  that  it  was  in  Munc  «on»e 
necessary  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  spiritual  power. 
The  controversy  only  assumed  any  practical  interest 
during  the  conflict  between  l^us  VII  and  Napoleon  I, 
the  deu)^  of  the  latter  of  aunexiufi:  I>apal  territory  to 
France  beinf;  one  of  the  main  causes  of  dispute.  No 
formal  and  authoritative  jud^CQient  of  the  Kiiman  Church 
liaA  been  pronounced  regarding  the  question  of  tem|M>- 
ral  puwer.  but  a  srnnig  and  almost  unanimous  expres- 
Mon  t»f  opinion  was  tendere<l  to  the  late  po|)e,  Pius  IX, 
an  the  form  of  letters  and  addresses  from  bishops  and 
«>theni  in  every  part  of  Catholic  Christendom.  They 
pri>feS9  that  the  poesession  of  temporal  power  is  no  cs- 
^•ential  part  of  the  privileges  of  the  succesMir  of  IV- 
ter.  but  they  regard  it  as  the  means  providentially  es- 
tablihheil  f(»r  the  protection  of  the  siiiritual  independence 
of  the  pope  and  the  free  exercise  of  his  functions  as  spir- 
itual nder  of  the  Church. 

II.  By  the  second  signification  of  the  phrase  "tem- 
f>oral  power  of  the  pope"  is  undentotNl  what  would  more 
pmperly  be  called  the  claim  of  the  pofte,  in  virtue  of  his 
4>ffice,  to  a  power  over  the  temporalities  of  other  kings 
and  states.  This  iK)wer  may  be  of  two  kinds :  1.  liirt-r- 
tirf,  or  the  power,  as  suftreme  moral  teacher,  to  instruct 
all  members  of  his  Church,  whether  subjects  or  sov- 
ereigns, in  the  moral  duties  of  their  several  states.  2. 
f  W/'ctrr.  If  the  power  be  regarded  as  coercive,  it  is 
iiece^Miry  to  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  coercion 
-wliich  may  be  emplove<l.  Cx>ercion  mav  either  cuuAist 
in  the  threat  or  inflicti<in  of  purefy  spiritual  cttuuns^  or 
ir  may  involve  temporal  consequences,  such  as  sus|)en- 
«ion  or  deprivation  from  office,  forfeiture  of  the  alle- 
giance of  subjfH.*ts,  and  even  liability  ti>  the  punishment 
iif  death.  In  the  former  sense  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  natural  ctmsequence  of  the  spiritual  headship  uf  the 
-Church,  which  is  acknowleilgeil  by  all  Catholics.  Kut 
I  he  claim  to  authority  over  the  temporalities  of  kings 
has  gone  far  beyond  these  limits.  From  the  lUth  cen- 
tury popes  have  claimc<l  and  re|)eateilly  exercised  a 
fxtwer  of  coercing  kings,  and  have  punished  them  when 
refractor}'  by  siis{>ension.  by  deprivation,  and  by  the 
transfer  of  the  allegiance  of  their  subjects.  This  claim 
ha»  been  a  subject  of  controversy  l>etween  the  (ialliciin 
and  Ultramontane  schinds.  and  in  the  latter  two  theories 
have  been  devise<l  for  its  explanation.  The  first  and 
fnost  extreme  Auppos4's  that  this  {vower  was  given  di- 
rect Iv  by  (vod  to  Peter  and  his  successors;  that  the  two 
fiowers  are  foreshown  by  the  "  two  swords"  (Luke  xxii, 
38) :  and  tliat  the  tem{Niral  p4»wer  is  a  privilege  of  the 
primacy  by  divine  law  etpialty  with  the  spiritual  sover- 
«-ignty  itaelf.  The  sec<ind,  or  mdiit'Ct^  theory  holds  that 
the  temporal  |>ower  is  not  directly  of  divine  institution, 
hilt  is  an  indirect  though  necessary  consequence  of  the 
s>(>iritual  supremacy,  aiul  is  only  given  as  a  means  <»f 
^■ompleting  and.  in  a  corrupt  an<l  disorganized  state, 
rendering  m<»re  <'fficari<nis  the  work  which  the  sfiiritual 
supremacy  is  directly  institute<l  to  acc«im|)lish.  In  this 
latter  form  tlie  thet>ry  of  the  tem|M>ral  {sm-er  was  <li>- 
if  nded  by  canlinal  Bellarmine,  and  the  celebrated  dec- 
laration of  the  Gallican  clergy  in  1802  was  directed 
against  it, 

A  third  view  of  the  temporal  power  was  profMmnded 
by  Fenclon,and  is  generally  descril>ed  as  the  *'  historical 
theory  of  the  tem|M>ral  (stwer."  According  to  this,  the 
pope  does  not  possess,  whether  by  direct  divine  apfH>int- 
«nent  or  in  virtue  of  the  necessities  of  his  spiritual  of- 
iice,  any  temporal  power  whatsoever;  but  he  {xissesscs 
J  he  plenitude  of  spiritual  power  which  is  reipiintl  for 
the  goveniment  of  the  Church,  and  is  empowered  to  en- 
force it  by  spiritual  4)enalties.  and  especially  by  excom- 
munication. Although  these  penaltieit  are  pun*ly  spir- 
itual, yet  the  religious  sentiment  and  awe  with  which 
ihe  Church  is  regarded  by  many  invest  them  with 
cfruin  teroporal  effects.  In  seveial  countries,  as  Kng- 
hnd  (A.D. 859),  France,  Spain  (A.D.  ea»),  and  (iermany, 
the  forfeiture  of  certain  civil  rights  was  attached,  in  the 


case  of  private  persons,  to  the  spiritual  censure  of  ex- 
communication. The  same  spirit  of  the  age  is  seen  in 
the  form  of  the  oath  taken  at  the  coronation  of  the  sov- 
ereign in  many  countries,  by  which  tlie  monarch  swore 
to  be  the  protector  and  defender  of  the  sovereign  pontiff 
and  the  holy  Catholic  ("hurch — thus  making  their  king- 
doms feudatory-  to  the  see  of  Kome.  Fnim  these  and 
similar  indications  of  the  public  feeling  of  the  me<liKval 
time,  the  advocates  of  this  theor>'  of  the  temporal  pow- 
er infer  that  orthodoxy  and  ot)edience  to  the  pope 
were  accefited  as  n  <H>ndition  of  the  tenure  of  supreme 
civil  authority.  On  the  other  han<l,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  ti>  reconcile  this  theor}*  with  the  language 
used  by  the  |H»pes  in  enforcing  their  claims  to  temp(»ral 
authority,  and  with  the  fact  that  such  power  continued 
to  b(>  claimeil  and  exerciftetl  until  very  recent  times. 
S<*e  \iMi\\\m,  RtniHiHuni  A*  It  Is;  Klliotr.  Iklinention 
of  Ktniuwi*m ;  and  the  articles  Papacy  and  Statks  or 

TIIK  ClICIU'll. 

Temporalities  ok  Hisiiops.  in  law,  are  the  lay 
revenues,  lands,  tenements,  and  fees  belonging  to  the 
sees  of  bishf>ps  or  archbi>hops,  as  they  are  barons  and 
lords  of  Parliament,  including  their  ban>ni<-s.  They  are 
defined  as  all  things  which  a  bishop  hath  by  livery  from 
the  king,  as  manors,  lands,  tithes.  From  the  time  uf 
Edward  I  to  the  Keformation,  it  was  customary,  when 
bishops  received  their  temporalities  from  the  king,  to 
renounce  in  writing  all  right  to  the  same  by  virtue  of 
any  provision  from  the  |)ope,and  to  admit  that  they  re- 
ceived them  from  the  king  alone.  The  custisly  of  these 
temporalities  is  said  by  tilackstone  to  form  part  of  the 
king's  ordinary  revenue,  and  thus,  a  vacancy  in  the 
bishopric  occurring,  is  a  right  of  the  cmwn,  originating 
in  its  prcn>gative  in  Church  matters,  the  king  being,  in 
intendment  of  law,  preserver  of  all  episco|)al  sees.  F'or 
the  same  reason,  before  the  dismilution  of  ri'ligioua 
hoiLses,  the  sovereign  had  the  custtNiy  of  the  tem|N>rali- 
ties  of  all  such  abl>ey8  and  priories  as  were  of  royal 
foundation.  There  is  another  reas4»n  in  virtue  of  which 
the  king  possesses  this  right,  which  is,  that  as  the  suc- 
cessor is  not  known,  the  property  of  the  s(>e  would  Ih* 
liable  to  s|)oil  and  devastation.  The  law,  therefore,  has 
wisely  given  to  the  king  the  custiMiy  of  these  temporali- 
ties until  a  new  election,  with  power  to  take  to  himself 
all  intermediate  profits,  and  to  ]>resent  to  all  preferments 
falling  vacant  <luring  the  vacancy  of  the  see.  This  rev- 
enue cannot  be  granted  to  a  subject ;  but  the  14  Edward 
III,  Stat,  iv,  ch.  iv,  v,  empowers  the  king,  on  a  vacancy 
occurring,  to  lease  the  temporalities  to  the  dean  and 
chapter,  with  a  reservation  of  all  advowsons,  escheats, 
and  the  like.  To  remeity  the  wrongs  to  the  Church 
perpetrated  by  former  w>vereigns,  who  sometimes  kept 
bishoprics  vacant  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pos!H'S>ion  of 
their  tem|M)ralities.  ami  when  they  did  su))ply  the  va- 
cancy com|)ellod  the  new  bishop  to  purchase  back  his 
temporalities  at  an  exorbitant  price,  Henry  I,  by  char- 
ter, agn'Cil  neither  to  S4-11.  let  to  farm,  nor  take  any  tiling 
fnun  the  domains  of  the  Church  until  the  successor  was 
installed.  Hy  Magna  Charta  provision  wan  made  that 
no  waste  should  be  committed  in  the  temiNirnlities  of 
the  bishoprics,  and  that  neither  aIiouUI  the  cust<Nly  of 
them  l)4{  sold.  At  present  this  revenue  of  the  crown  is 
<if  very  small  account ;  for  as  s<N>n  as  the  new  bishop  is 
consecrated  and  c<Mitirmed,  he  u.iuallv  receives  n»stitu- 
lion  of  his  tem[M)raliiies  entire  and  untouched  fn)m  his 
sovereign,  to  whom  he  at  the  same  time  diK'S  homage, 
and  then  {s>ssesi«es,  which  he  did  not  l>efore,  a  fee  sim- 
ple in  bis  bishopric,  and  may  maintain  an  action  for  the 
])rotils. 

Tempt  is  used  in  the  Ilible  in  the  l^itin  sense  of 
prnre^  as  a  rendering  especially  of  ^ns,  ittwhan^  and 
nnfiaZw^  which  l)oth  signify  to  O-st  or  try.  It  is  appli<>tl 
to  various  l>eings  in  tlifferent  wnsi'S,  not  always  involv- 
ing an  evil  purpose  wherein  the  temptation  is  preseiu- 
ed  to  the  mind  as  an  inducement  to  sin.     See  Tkmi«t^^. 
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1.  God  is  said  to  have  tempted  Abraham  by  com- 
manding him  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii,  1), 
intending  to  prove  his  obeoience  and  faith,  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  him  by  this  trial,  and  to  furnish  in  his 
person  an  example  and  patteni  of  perfect  obedience  for 
all  succeeding  ages.  God  does  not  tempt  or  try  men 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  tempers  and  dispositions,  as 
if  he  were  ignorant  of  them,  but  to  exercise  their  vir- 
tue, to  purify  it,  to  render  it  conspicuous  to  others,  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  receiving  favors  from  his 
hands.  When  we  read  in  Scripture  that  God  proved 
his  people,  whether  they  would  walk  in  his  law  or  not 
(Exod.  xvi,  4),  and  that  he  permitted  false  prophets  to 
arise  among  them,  who  prophesied  vain  things  to  try 
them  whether  thej  would  seek  the  Ijord  with  their 
whole  hearts,  we  should  interpret  these  expressions  by 
that  of  James  ( i,  13-14  ),  "  Let  no  man  say  when  he 
is  tempted,  *  I  am  tempted  of  God,*  for  God  cannot  be 
tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man.  But 
ever}'  man  is  tempte<l  when  he  is  drawn  away  by  his 
own  lust  and  enticed." 

2.  The  devil  tempts  us  to  evil  of  every  kind,  and  lays 
snares  for  us,  even  in  our  best  actions.  Satan,  having 
access  to  the  sensorium,  lays  inducements  before  the 
minds  of  men  to  solicit  them  to  sin  (1  Cor.  vii,  5;  1 
Thess.  iii,  5;  James  i,  13,  14).  Hence  Satan  is  called 
that  old  serpent,  the  devil,  and  "the  tempter"  (Kev.  xii, 
9;  Matt,  iv,  3),  and  the  temptation  of  our  first  parents 
to  sin  is  expressly  recognised  as  the  work  of  the  devil 
(Gen.  iii,  1-15;  John  viii,  44;  '2  Cor.  xi,  3;  1  John  iii, 
8).  He  tempted  our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness,  and  en- 
deavored to  infuse  into  him  sentiments  of  pride,  ambi- 
tion, and  distrust  (MatL  iv,  1 ;  Mark  i,  13;  Luke  iv,  2). 
He  tempted  Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  lie  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Acts  V,  3).  In  the  prayer  that  Christ  himself 
has  tanght  us,  we  pray  God  '*  to  lead  us  not  into  tem[>- 
tation'*  (Matt,  vi,  13);  and  a  little  before  his  death,  our 
Saviour  exhorted  his  disciples  to  "  watch  and  pray,  that 
they  might  not  enter  into  temptation"  (xxvi,  41).  Paul 
says, "  God  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  what 
we  are  able  to  bear"  (1  Cut.  x,  18). 

3.  Men  are  said  to  tempt  the  Lord  when  they  unsea- 
sonably require  proofs  of  the  divine  presence,  power,  or 
goo<lness.  Without  doubt,  we  are  allowed  to  seek  the 
Lord  for  his  assistance,  and  to  pray  him  to  give  us  what 
we  need ;  but  it  is  not  allowed  us  to  tempt  him,  nor  to 
expose  ourselves  to  dangers  from  which  we  cannot  es- 
cape unless  by  miracidous  interposition  of  his  omnipr>- 
tence.  (lod  is  not  obliged  to  work  miracles  in  our  favor; 
he  re4{uin;s  of  us  only  the  performance  of  such  actions 
a.s  are  within  the  ordinary  measures  of  our  strength. 
The  Israelites  in  the  desert  repeatedly  tempted  the 
Lord,  as  if  they  ha<l  reason  to  doubt  his  presence  among 
tht'iii,  or  his  gtMxlness,  or  his  power,  after  all  his  &[)- 
prnrancos  in  their  favor  (Exod.  xvi,  2,  7,  17;  Numb. 
.\x»  12;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  18,  41,  etc.). 

4.  Men  tempt  or  try  one  another  when  they  woiUd 
know  whether  thinirs  are  reallv  what  thcv  seem  to  be. 
whether  men  are  such  as  they  are  thought  or  desired  to 
be.  The  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  prove  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  by  proposing  riddles  for  him  to  explain  (^l 
Kings  xi,  1  •,  2  (?hn>n.  ix.  1).  Daniel  desired  of  him 
who  had  the  care  of  feeding  him  an<l  his  conqMuions  to 
prove  them  for  some  days  whether  abstinence  from  f(K)d 
of  certain  kinds  would  make  them  leaner  (Dan.  i,  12, 14). 
The  scribes  and  Pharisees  often  tempted  our  Saviour, 
and  endeavored  to  decoy  him  into  their  snares  (Matt, 
xvi,  1;  xix,  3;  xxii,  18). 

Temptation  (n^p,  nupaa^n'tQ,  l)oth  meaning  tn- 
al),  in  the  modem  usage  of  the  term,  is  the  enticement 
of  a  person  to  commit  sin  by  offering  some  seeming  ad- 
vantage. There  are  four  things,  says  one,  in  tempta- 
tion— (1)  deception,  (2)  infection,  (3)  seduction,  (4)  per- 
dition. The  sources  of  temptation  are  Satan,  the  world, 
and  the  flesh.  We  are  expost»d  to  them  in  every  state, 
in  every  place,  and  in  every  time  of  life.     They  may  be 


wisely  permitted  to  show  us  our  weakness,  to  try  our 
faith,  to  promote  our  humility,  and  to  teach  us  to  place 
our  dependence  on  a  superior  Power ;  yet  we  must  not 
run  into  them,  but  watch  and  pray ;  avoid  sinful  com- 
pany; consider  the  love,  sufferings,  and  constancy  of 
Christ,  and  the  awful  consequences  of  falling  a  victim 
to  temptation.  The  following  rules  have  been  laid 
down,  by  which  we  may  in  some  measure  know  when> 
a  temptation  comes  from  Satan :  1.  When  the  temp- 
tation is  unnatural,  or  contrary  to  the  general  biaa 
or  temper  of  our  minds ;  2.  When  it  is  opposite  to- 
the  present  frame  of  the  mind ;  3.  When  the  tempta- 
tion itself  is  irrational,  being  contrary  to  whatever  we- 
could  imagine  our  own  minds  would  suggest  to  us;. 
4.  When  a  tempution  is  detested  in  its  first  rising^ 
and  appearance;  5.  Lastly,  when  it  is  violent.  See 
Broc»ks,  Owen,  Gilpin,  (^apel,  and  Gillespie  on  Temp- 
tation; South,  Seveti  Sermons  on  Temptation,  in  vol. 
vi  of  his  Sermons;  Pike  and  Hayward,  Cases  of  Con^ 
sciefice ;  and  Bishop  Porteus,  SeinumSy  vol.  i,  scr.  3  and 
4. 

TEMPTATION  ok  Christ.  Immediately  after  the 
inauguration  of  his  ministr}-,  Jesus  was  led  up  of  the 
Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempte<l  of  the  devil ; 
and  after  enduring  for  forty  days  the  general  assault  of 
Satan,  he  suffered  three  special  solicitations,  which  are 
recited  in  detail  (Matt,  iv,  1-11;  Mark  i,  12,  13;  Luke 
iv,  1-13).     See  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  Particulars  and  Ihift  of  the  Trial.— \n  the  first 
temptation  the  Kedcemer  is  ahungered,  and  when  the 
devil  bids  him,  if  he  l)e  the  Son  of  God,  command  that 
the  stones  may  be  made  bread,  there  would  seem  to  he 
no  great  sin  in  this  use  of  divine  power  to  overcome  the 
pressing  human  want.  Our  Lord's  answer  is  required 
to  show  us  where  the  essence  of  the  temptation  lay. 
He  takes  the  wortls  of  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel 
(Deut.  viii,  3),  which  mean,  not  that  men  must  dispense 
with  bread  and  feed  only  on  the  study  of  the  Divine 
Woni,  but  that  our  meat  and  drink,  our  food  and  rai- 
ment, are  all  the  work  of  the  creating  hand  of  Go<K  and 
that  a  sense  of  deptndencf  on  God  is  the  duty  of  man. 
He  tells  the  tempter  that  as  the  sons  of  Israel  standing 
in  the  wilderness  were  forced  to  humble  themselves  and 
to  wait  upon  the  hand  of  (iod  for  the  bread  from  heaven 
which  he  gave  them,  so  the  Son  of  man,  fainting  in  the 
wilderness  from  hunger, will  l)e  humble  and  Mill  wait 
upon  his  Father  in  heaven  for  the  Word  that  shall 
bring  him  foo<!,  and  will  not  be  hasty  to  deliver  him- 
self from  that  dependent  state,  but  will  wait  patiently 
for  the  gifts  of  his  gcxKlness. 

In  the  second  temptaticm,  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
left  the  wilderness,  but  that  Satan  was  allowed  to  sug- 
gest to  our  Lord's  mind  the  place  and  the  marvel  that 
could  be  wrought  there.  They  stood,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, on  the  lofty  porch  that  overhung  the  valley  of 
Kedron,  where  the  steep  side  of  the  valley  was  added  to 
the  height  of  the  Temple  (Josephus,  yl  w/.  xv,  11,  6\  and 
made  a  depth  that  the  eye  could  scarcely  have  borne  to 
look  down  upon.  "  Cast  thyself  down"— perform  in  the 
holy  city,  in  a  public  place,  a  wonder  that  will  at  once 
make  all  men  confess  that  none  but  the  Son  of  GcnI 
could  perfiirm  it.  A  passage  fn)m  Psalm  xci  is  quoted 
to  give  a  color  to  the  argument.  Our  Ix)rd  replies 
by  an  allusion  to  another  text  that  carries  us  back 
again  to  the  Israelites  wandering  in  the  wildeniess: 
"  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  I»rd  your  (Jod,  as  ye  tempted 
him  in  Massah"  (Deut.  vi,  16).  Their  conduct  is  more 
fully  described  by  the  psalmist  as  a  tempting  of  (lod: 
"They  tempted  God  in  their  heart  by  asking  meat  fi»r 
their  lust;  yea,  they  spake  against  God:  they  said. 
Can  God  furnish  a  table  in  the  wilderness?  Behold  he 
smote  the  rwrk  that  the  waters  gushed  out  and  the 
streams  overflowed.  Can  he  give  bread  also?  Can 
he  provide  flesh  for  his  |:)eople?"  (Psa.  Ixxviii).  Just 
parallel  was  the  temptation  here.  Go<l  has  protecteil 
thee  so  far.  hnuight  thee  up,  put  his  seal  upon  thee  by 
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iiianif*£^ft<  proofs  of  his  favor.  Can  he  do  this  also? 
Can  He  «en()  the  au|;el8  to  buoy  thee  up  in  thy  dedcentV 
C»D  l3^  mike  the  air  thick  to  suntaiu  and  the  earth  soft 
1^  teceive  thee?  The  appropriate  answer  is,  "Thou 
dbalt  not  tempt  the  L(»rd  thy  GotL" 

In  cYie  third  temptation  it  is  not  asserted  that  there 
^  any  mountain  from  which  the  eyes  of  common  men 
<>an  s«ro  the  world  and  its  kingdoms  at  once  di.splayed; 
it  wai»    with  the  mental  vision  of  One  who  knew  all 
thing:«  thst  these  kingdoms  and  their  gh>ry  were  seen. 
Satan  has  now  begun  to  discover,  if  he  knew  not  from 
the  beginning,  that  One  is  here  who  can  become  the 
King  over  them  all.     He  says,  **  All  these  things  will  I 
give  thee  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.'*     In 
Luke  the  words  are  fuller:  "All  this  |)ower  will  I  give 
thee,  and  the  glory  of  them,  for  that  is  delivered  unto 
me,  and  to  whomsoever  I  will,  I  give  it ;"  but  these 
wofiU  are  the  lie  of  the  tempter,  whicli  he  uses  to  mis- 
lead.   ''Thou  art  come  to  l>e  great — to  be  a  King  on 
the  earth;  but  I  am  strong,  and  will  resist  thr^.     Thy 
followera  shall  be  imprisrmed  and  slain ;  some  of  them 
shall  fall  away  through  fear;  others  shall  forsake  thy 
caa-^,  laving  this  present  world.     Cast  in  thy  lot  with 
me;  let  thy  kingdom  be  an  earthly  kingdom,  only  the 
^atcst  of  all — a  kingdom  such  as  the  Jews  seek  to  see 
eitaldishetl  on  the  throne  of  DaWd.     Worship  me  by 
Uvin;;  m  the  children  of  this  world  live,  and  so  honor- 
111-,:  me  in  thv  life :  then  all  shall  l>e  thine."     The  I^rd 
knows  that  the  tempter  is  right  in  foretelling  such  trials 
to  him;  but  though  clouds  and  darkness  hang  over  the 
path  of  his  ministr>'  he  must  work  the  work  of  him  Chat 
*«nt  him, and  not  another  work :  he  must  worship  (t(m1, 
aiui  nc»ne  other.    **  Get  thee  hence.  Satan ;  for  it  is  writ- 
ifiuThou  lihalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only 
shah  thou  ser\'v.**     As  regards  the  order  of  the  tcmpta- 
tioiK  there  are  internal  marks  that  the  account  of 
Matthew  assigns  them   their  histori(!al  order.     Luke 
transposes  the  last  two,  for  which  various  reasons  are 
suggested  bv  commentators  (Matt,  iv,  1-11 ;  Mark  i,  12, 
13  ;Ukeiv,  1-1.3). 

The  three  temptations  are  addresse<l  to  the  three 
fjrmsio  which  the  disease  of  sin  makes  its  appearance 
«n  the  Soul  — to  the  solace  of  sense,  and  the  love  of 
praise,  and  the  desire  of  gain  (1  John  ii,  16).  But  there 
ii  one  element  common  to  them  all— they  arc  attempts 
t"  call  up  a  wilful  and  wayward  spirit,  in  contrast  to  a 
patifDt  aelf-denying  one.     See  Temit. 

The  author  of  Kcce  Hoim}^  although  he  takes  too  sulv 
jective  a  view  of  the  last  temptation  scene,  has  admi- 
rably ilereluped  the  thought,  as  lying  at  the  foundation 
of  Christ's  whole  public  demeanor,  that  he  was  con- 
stantly on  his  guard  against  the  prevailing  notion  of 
an  e!itabli»hment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  hy  force  in- 
*tea«l  of.  the  iuAuencc  of  love;  and  he  well  observes 
tliat  the  temptation  to  thb  course  was  one  that  must 
Itave  presented  itself  at  some  time  to  the  Redeemer's 
mind. 

"'('red&UUjf  and  Vesiffti  of  the  yarrntirr,  —  That 
when  our  Lord  retiretl  to  the  interior  part  of  the  wil- 
^nitts  the  enemy  of  mankind  should  present  the  most 
plaitfible  temptation  to  our  Redeemer,  under  these  try- 
"*K  <^rcttmstaiiceft,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  ma- 
Itvnlence  of  his  character.  The  grand  question  is.  Why 
^^  Satan  suffered  thiu  to  insult  the  Son  of  <;od  V 
"  nereli^  did  the  Redeemer  suffer  his  state  of  retire- 
i^nt  to  be  thus  disturbed  with  the  malicious  sugges- 
tioiu  of  t],e  fiend  ?  It  may  be  answere<l  that  herein  (1) 
"^  give  an  instance  of  his  own  condescension  an<l  hu- 
""^on,  (2)  he  hereby  proved  his  power  over  the 
^mpter,  (3)  he  set  an  example  of  firmness  and  virtue 
^  bis  followers,  and  (4)  he  here  affords  consolation  to 
his  Aul^iig  people  by  showing  not  only  that  he  him- 
^  was  tempted,  but  is  able  to  succor  those  who  are 
*^m  (Ileb.  ii,  13 ;  iv,  15). 

,  lU.  Uutoricai  Character  of  the  l^cene, — As  the  bap- 
^  of  our  Lord  cannot  have  been  for  him  the  token  of 
"'potaiiee  and  intended  reformation  which  it  was  for 
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sinful  men,  so  does  our  LonVs  sinlessness  affect  the  nat- 
ure of  his  temptation,  for  it  was  the  trial  of  one  who 
could  not  |K>S8il)ly  have  fallen.  This  makes  a  complete 
conccptic»n  of  the  temptation  imiiossible  for  minds  where- 
in temptation  is  always  associated  with  tlic  possibility 
of  sin.  But  while  we  must  be  content  with  an  incom- 
plete conception,  we  must  avoid  the  wrong  conceptions 
that  are  often  substituteil  for  it.  The  popular  view  of 
this  undoubtetl  portion  of  our  Saviour's  history  is  that 
it  is  a  luirrative  of  outward  transactions;  that  our 
Saviour,  immediately  after  his  baptism,  was  ctmducteil 
by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness — either  the  desolate 
and  mountainous  region  now  calleil  Quarantania  by  the 
I)eople  of  Palestine  (Kitto,  /%*.  UUt,  p.  39,  40),  or  the 
great  desert  of  Arabia,  mentioned  in  Deut  viti,  15; 
xxxii,  10;  IIos.  xiii,  5;  Jer.  ii,  6,  etc. — where  the  devil 
tempted  him  in  fierson,  app(*ared  to  him  in  a  visible 
form,  spoke  to  him  in  an  audible  voice,  remove<l  him  to 
the  summit  "  of  an  exceetling  high  mountain,*'  and  to 
the  top  of  "a  pinnacle  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem;" 
whereas  the  view  taken  bv  manv  leanied  commenta- 
tors,  ancient  and  modern,  is  that  it  is  the  narrative  of  a 
riswiiy  which  was  designeil  to  '*  supply  that  ideal  expe- 
rience of  temptatii>n,  or  trial,  which  it  was  provided  in 
the  divine  counsels  for  our  Lord  to  receive  previously 
to  entering  u|)on  the  actual  trials  and  difliculties  of  his 
ministry"  (Bishop  Maltby,  Senntmtt  [Lond.  1H*22"|,  ii, 
276).  Farmer  also  considers  it  a  ^^diritte  vision,"  and 
endeavors  with  much  learning  and  higenuity  to  *'  illus- 
trate the  wise  and  benevolent  intention  of  its  various 
scenes  as  symbolical  predictions  and  representations  of 
the  princi|)al  trials  attending  Christ's  public  ministry" 
(Inquiry  into  the  Snture  ami  Design  oj' Christ's  Tempta^ 
tion  [Lond.  177(>,  8vo],  preface). 

On  behalf  of  the  fmpular  interpretation,  it  is  urged 
that  the  acc(»unts  given  by  the  evangelists  convey  no 
intimation  that  they  refer  to  a  vision ;  that  the  filling 
of  hunger  couhl  not  have  been  merely  ideal;  that  a  vis- 
ion of  forty  days*  continuance  is  incredible;  that  Moses, 
who  was  a  ty|)e  of  ChrinU  saw  no  **  visions,*^  and  that 
hence  it  may  be  concluded  Christ  did  not;  that  it  is 
highly  probable  there  would  be  a  personal  conflict  l)e- 
tweeu  Christ  and  Satan  when  the  former  entered  on  his 
ministry.  Satan  had  ruined  the  first  Adam,  and  might 
hope  to  prevail  with  the  second  (Trollope, -^mii^c/a 
[  I^ond.  1830  ],  i,  4(5 ).  ^^'hy,  too,  say  others,  was  our 
Lord  taken  up  into  a  mountain  to  see  a  vision?  As 
reasTiuably  might  Paul  have  taken  the  Corinthians  into 
a  mountain  to  ''show  them  the  more  excellent  wav  of 
charity"(l  Cor.  xii,31). 

On  the  contrary  side,  it  is  rejoined  that  the  evangel- 
ists do  really  d('scril)e  the  temptation  as  a  vision.    Mat- 
thew says,  avtix^q  t»'c  ti)v  tprffiov  viro  rov  Trvivfiaro^;; 
Mark,  ru  irvti'fia  avruv  kKi^aKkki ;  and  Luke,  (fytro  iv  n^ 
TTvcvfian,     Do  these  phranes  menu  no  m(»re  than  that 
Jesus  went  by  the  guidance  or  impulse  of  the  Spirit  to 
a  particular  KK*aIity?    Do  they  not  rather  import  that 
Christ  was  brought  into  the  wilderness  under  the  full  in- 
fluence of  the  prophetic  spirit  making  suitable  revelations 
to  his  mind?     With  reganl  to  the  hunger,  the  proph- 
ets arc  repres(Miie<l  an  ex|K.'riencing  IxKlily  sensations  in 
their  visions  (Kzek.  iii,  3;  Rev.  x,  10).     Further  argu- 
ments, derived  from  an  unauthorized  application  of 
types,  are  precarious — that  the  first  Adam  really  had  no 
personal  encounter  with  Satan;  that  all  the  purposes 
of  our  lord's  temptation  might  l>e  answcreil  by  a  vis- 
ion, for,  whatever  might  be  the  tiiodey  the  effect  was  iu- 
tende<l  to  be  pnMiuced  ui>on  his  mind  and  moral  feel- 
ings, like  Peter's  vision  concerning  Cornelius,  etc.  ( Act^ 
X,  11-17);  that  commentators  least  given  to  s|)eculat^ 
allow  that  the  temptation  during  tlie  first  forty  day^ 
was  carried  on  by  menial  suggestion  only,  and  that  t||^ 
visible  i«irt  of  the  temptation  U'gan  "when  the  tempi^ 
errciOT^to  him"^Matt.iv,3;  Luke  iv. 3;  Sc(»tt,(i(/^ic«~'v 
that  with  regard  to  Christ's  being  •'  taken  up  into  ^     \ 
exceeding  high  motuitain,"  Ezekiel  says  (xl,  2),  '•  V^ 
the  visions  of  God  brought  he  me  into  the  land  of  It      ^ 
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ra(4,  and  set  me  upon  a  ven*  high  mountain,*^  etc ;  and 
that  John  says, "  be  carried  me  away  in  the  spirit  to  a 
great  and  high  mountain,  and  showed  me  that  great 
city,  tlie  holy  Jerusalem*'  (Kev.  xxi,  10).  But  certain 
direct  arguments  are  also  urged  on  the  same  side.  Thus, 
w  it  consistent  with  the  sagacity  and  policy  of  the  evil 
spirit  to  suppose  that  he  appeared  in  his  own  proper 
perstm  to  our  Lord  uttering  solicitations  to  evil?  Was 
not  this  the  readiest  mode  to  frustrate  his  own  inten- 
tions? Archbishop  Seeker  says,  "certainly  he  did  not 
appear  what  he  was,  for  that  would  have  entirely  frus- 
trated his  intent*'  (Sermons,  ii,  114).  Chandler  says, 
**The  devil  appeared  not  as  himself,  for  that  would  have 
frustrated  the  effect  of  his  temptation"  {Serin,  iii,  178). 
Seeker  supposes  that  "  Satan  transformed  himself  into 
an  angel  of  light;"  but  was  it  likely  that  he  would  put 
on  this  form  in  order  to  tempt  our  Lord  to  idolatry  ? 
(Matt,  iv,  9).  Chandler  thinks  he  appeared  as  "  a  good 
man ;"  but  would  it  have  served  his  purpose  to  appear 
as  a  good  man  promising  universal  dominion?  The 
supposition  that  the  devil  disguised  himself  in  any  form 
might  indeed  constitute  the  temptation  a  trial  of  our 
Lord's  understanding,  but  not  of  his  heart.  Besides, 
Christ  is  represented  as  addressing  him  as  '*  Satan"  (ver. 
10).  It  is  further  urged  that  the  literal  interpretation 
does  but  little  honor  to  the  Saviour,  whom  it  represents 
as  carried  or  conducted  "bv  the  devil  at  his  will,"  and 
therefore  as  accessor}'  to  his  own  temptation  and  dan- 
ger; nor  does  it  promote  the  consolation  of  his  follow- 
ers, none  of  whom  could  ever  be  similarly  tempted. 
Our  Lord  indeed  submitted  to  all  the  liabilities  of  the 
human  condition;  but  do  these  involve  the  dominion 
of  Satan  over  the  body  to  the  extent  thus  represent- 
e<l?  The  literal  interpretation  also  attributes  miracu- 
lous powers  to  the  devil,  who,  though  a  spiritual  being, 
is  represented  as  l)ecoming  visible  at  pleasure,  speaking 
in  an  audible  voice,  and  conveying  mankind  w^here  he 
pleases — miracles  not  inferior  to  what  our  Ixird's  preser- 
vation would  have  been  had  he  cast  himself  lieadlong 
from  the  Temple.  Suppose  we  even  give  up  the  old  no- 
tion that  '*  the  devil  hurried  Christ  through  the  air,  and 
carried  him  from  the  wilderness  to  the  Temple" (Benson, 
f-*/*^  of  Christy  p.  35),  and  say,  with  Doddridge  and  oth- 
er**, that  "the  devil  took  our  Lord  about  with  him  as 
one  person  takes  another  to  different  places,"  yet  how 
without  a  miracle  shall  we  account  for  our  Saviour's 
admission  to  the  exterior  of  the  Temple,  unless  he  first, 
indeed,  obtained  permission  of  the  authorities,  which  is 
not  recorded  (comp.  Joseplms,  Ant,  xv,  1 1 ;  iii,  5;  H'V/r, 
v,  5).  The  difficulty  is  solved  by  the  supposition  sim- 
ply of  a  change  in  our  lord's  perceptions.  How  can 
we  further  understand,  except  by  the  aid  of  a  vision  or 
a  miracle,  that  the  devil  "showed  our  L<ird  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them  in  a  moment 
of  time"  (m/  ariy^iy  xpovov),  a  phrase  referring  to  the 
mathematical  point,  and  meaning  the  most  minute  and 
indivisible  iK)rtion  of  duration,  that  is,  instantaneously; 
yet  in  tliis  space  of  time,  according  to  the  literal  inter- 
pretation, "t  lie  devil  showed  our  L<»rd  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  and  all  the  glory  of  them,"  i.  e.  whatever 
relates  to  their  magnificence,  as  imperial  robes,  crowns, 
thrones,  palaces,  courts,  guards,  armies,  etc.  Scott  and 
DtMldridge  resort  to  the  supposition  of  an  "  illusory 
sliow;"  but  it  may  be  asked,  if  one  of  the  temptations 
was  conducted  bv  such  means,  whv  not  the  other  two? 
Macknight  endeavors  to  explain  "all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  an<l  the  glory  of  them"  as  relating  only  to 
tlie  land  of  promise  (llamumy  of  the  (iospeU  [l^nd. 
1822],  p.  .3,V>,  note).  Farmer  conceives  that  no  moun- 
tain in  Palestine  commands  so  extensive  a  prospect. 
It  is  a  further  difficulty  attending  the  literal  interpre- 
tation that  Satan  represents  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  and  their  glory  to  be  at  his  disposal;  an  assertion 
not  denie<l  by  our  I»rd,  who  simply  rejects  the  offer. 
It  mav  readilv  be  conceived  that  it  would  answer  all 
purposes  that  Jesus  should  seem  to  have  the  proposal 
in  question  made  to  him.     It  is  next  observed  that 


many  things  are  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  being  done 
which  were  only  done  in  vision.  See  the  numerous  in- 
stances collected  by  bishop  I^w  {Contiderations  of  the 
Theory  of  Religiim  [Ijou^,  1820],  p.  85, 86).  The  read- 
er may  refer  to  Gen.  xxxii,  30;  Hus.  i,  iii;  Jer.  xiii, 
XXV,  xxvii;  Ezek.  iii,  iv,  v.  Paul  calls  bia  being 
"  caught  up  into  the  thinl  heaven  and  into  Paradise"  a 
vision  and  revelation  of  the  Lord  (2  Cor.  xii,  1-4).  It 
is  plain  from  this  instance  in  the  case  of  Paul,  and  from^ 
that  of  Peter  (Acts  xii,  7-9),  who  had  already  exfieri- 
enced  visions  (x,  10,  etc.),  that  neither  of  the  apostles 
could  at  first  distinguish  visions  from  impressions  made 
on  the  senses.  In  further  illustration  it  is  urged  that 
the  prophets  are  often  said  to  be  carried  about  in  vis- 
ions (Ezek.  viii,  1-10;  xi,  24,  25;  xxxvii,  1;  xl,  1,  2). 
The  phrase  "  by  the  spirit,"  etc.,  is  said  to  be  e<iuivalent 
to  "  the  hand  of  God,"  etc.,  among  the  prophets  (1  Kings 
X viii,  46;  2  Kings  iii,  15;  Kzek.  i,  8).  A  comparis4>n 
of  the  parallel  phrases  in  the  Sept,  of  Ezekiel  and  in 
the  evangelists,  in  regard  to  Christ's  temptation,  ia 
thought  to  cast  much  light  upon  the  subject;  the 
phrase  "the  devil  leavcth  him"  being  eqiuvalent  to 
the  phrase  "the  vision  I  had  seen  went  up  from  me" 
(xi,  24). 

Another  form  of  the  above  theor>'  is  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tempter,  the  words  spoken,  etc,  were  mere- 
ly conceptual,  i.  e.  mental  phenomena  or  impressions 
upon  the  Saviour,  similar  to  the  suggestions  ordinarily 
experienced  by  saints  in  temptations  of  peculiar  vivid- 
ness or  pungency.  This  view  is  confuted  by  the  fol- 
lowing considerations :  1.  The  language  ("came,"  "  sai<l." 
"taketh  him,"  etc.)  implies,  if  not  a  pliysical,  certainly 
at  least  a  visional  presentation  as  distinct  as  if  actual. 
Such  expressions  as  "The  wonl  of  the  Lord  came." 
urged  as  parallel,  are  not  in  point;  for  in  these  the  sub- 
ject presented  being  necessarily  immaterial  of  itself,  de- 
!  fhies  the  presentation  as  being  nterely  mental.  2.  The 
I  comparison  of  our  Saviour's  psychology  in  this  case 
!  witli  that  of  common  mortals  is  inapposite,  since  they, 
being  fallen,  are  always,  in  some  sense  at  least,  tempted 
ab  intra  (James  i,  14),  whereas  Jesus,  being  immaculatr. 
'  could  have  no  evil  thoughts  of  his  own  surmising:  nor 
1  could  they  arise  in  his  mind  except  as  directly  sugge>t- 
1  ed  from  some  absolutelv  external  source.  An(i  even 
supposing  they  could  have  occurred  as  an  intellectual 
pro|)osition  to  his  mental  perception,  they  must  have 
instantly  passed  away  without  any  of  that  vividness 
and  pertinacity  which  the  whole  narration  implies,  un- 
less they  had  been  enforced  and  sustained  by  the  per- 
sonal solicitation  of  a  palpable  being  and  a  formal  con- 
versation. 3.  The  parallel  with  the  temptation  of 
Adam  in  Paradise  requires  more  than  an  imaginary 
scene.  Some,  indeed,  have  by  a  like  process  of  inter- 
pretation taken  the  record  of  the  Fall  in  Eden  likewise 
out  of  the  province  of  actual  history;  and  it  is  difficult 
'  to  sec  why  one  event  is  not  as  fit  a  subject  for  this  evis- 
cerating rationalism  in  hermeneutics  as  the  other  (sec 
Townsen<l,  Chronoloffival  Arrangement  [Lond.  1828].  i, 
02).  In  short,  there  must  have  been  a  substantial  ba- 
sis oi  fact  in  the  case  of  our  Saviour  to  justify  the 
marked  character  of  the  transaction  as  recorded  bv  the 
evangelists. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  all  these  suppositions  set 
aside  the  historical  testimony  of  the  gospels;  the  temp- 
tation as  there  described  arose  not  from  the  sinless  mind 
of  the  Son  of  God,  where,  indeed,  thoughts  of  evil  could 
not  have  harbored,  but  from  Satan,  the  enemy  of  the 
human  race.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  this  account 
is  a  mere  parable,  unless  we  assume  that  Matthew  and 
Luke  have  wholly  misunderstood  their  Master's  mean- 
ing. The  story  is  that  of  a  fact,  hard  indeed  to  be 
understood,  but  not  to  be  made  easier  by  explana- 
tions such  as  would  invalidate  the  only  testimony  on 
which  it  rests  ( lleubner,  Practical  Commentary  on 
Matthetc), 

IV.  Literature, — See,  besides  the  works  cited  above, 
Bagot,  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness  (Lond.  1840);  HaU, 
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<mOur  Lord's  Temptation  (ibid.  1845);  Dallas,    ri;, scil. fio7pa,  "a  part;"  Vulg. drriiiMB),  plainly  derived 

^kn*i"»  TfmytaiioH  (ibid.  1848);  Knimmacher,  Christ    from  "lb?, "ten,"  which  also  (iu  the  form  IIS?)  means 

,  tke:     IVildemess  (from  the  Germ.,  8d  eti.  ibi«!.  1H52) ;    u^^y^  rich ;"  hence  ten  is  the  rich  number,  perhaps  be- 

imitn    [T.T.],  Temptation  of  Our  6Virio«,nibid.  18,W) ;    ^^^^  including  aU  the  units  under  it.     The  same  idea 

lonc^d,  Temptatum  of  CArw/  (from  the  French,  ibid.    ^^  y^^  ,^^j,^r  ^lastily  conceived  as  being  retaine*!  in 

8M>  ?    Mtcleo*!,  Tejnptation  of  Our  Lord  i^ibtdAHri);    ^j^^  ^.,^j^.  ^j,^  ^-^^^  cVxo^ac,  -to  receive,"  "hold," 

uid  th«  ^»«.  TheoL  Rev,  July,  1861;  ^o*/.  /;«».  March,    etc.,  ^fica,"  ten,"  because  the  ten  fingers  hold  everything; 

1863;      also  tlie  monographs  cited  by  Wolf,  Curtw  tn    ^^^^  ■„  ^^^^  Utin,  teiteo;  French,  contenir ;  English,  r««- 

S.  r.  i,  66;  by  Volbedmg,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  23 ;    ^^^^^  ^     Pvthagoras  speaks  of  the  Decade,  which  is 

by  Ha«,  />*w  /«!/,  p.  89;  and  by  Meyer,  Commentary    ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j  ^j^^  preceding  numbers  1  +2+3+4,  as 

OH  HtUt,  IP  (Edinb.  ed.),  i,  129.  comprehending  all  musical  and  arithmetical  proportiiMis. 

Tempus  Claasum   (Fkriatum,  SACitArrM),  a    For  a  view  of  his  doctrine  of  numl>ers  and  the  probabil- 

dote*i  time,  is  the  pcrio<l  during  which  noisy  festivities    ity  of  its  Egyptian  origin,  sec  Wilkinson,  Maimtrs  and 

are  prohibited  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  particularly  such    Customs  of  the  A  ncietU   Etfyptiiins,  iv,  193-200.     For 

as  are  common  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  a    Aristotle's  similar  ideas  of  the  numl>er  ten,  see  ProbI,  iii, 

niArriage.    The  origin  of  such  prohibitions  is  to  be    15.     This  number  seems  significant  of  completeness  or 

f«>und  in  the  ideas  which  exercised,  in  some  degree  at    abundance  in  many  passages  of  Scripture.     Jac<»b  said 

kast,  a  determining  influence  over  the  regulation  of  i  unto  Laban,  ''Thou  hast  changed  my  wages  these  tea 

iasXK    See  Famting.    Prayer  and  continence  were  em-  ,  times"  (Cien.  xxxi,  41);  "Am  not  I  iK'tter  to  thee  than 

^•bved  IS  a  preparation  for  the  worthy  observance  of  !  ten  sons?''  (1  Sam. i, 8;;  "These  ten  times  have  ye  re- 

f«>«9t8  among  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xix,  14  sq.;  1  Sam.  |  proached  me"  (Job  xix,  3);  "Thy  pound  hath  gained 

xxi,4),  and  the  custom  is  endorsed  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  i  ten  pounds"  (Luke  xix,  16),  etc     This  number,  as  the 

vii.5.  The  most  ancient  ecclesiastical  regulations  u|K>n    end  of  less  numbers  and  beginning  of  greater,  and  a« 

thiji  subject  date  l>ack  to  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  ,  thus  signifying  perfection,  sufliciency,  etc.,  may  have 

[^  f,.  Cone.  Lawiiceiu  c.  51,  52).     The  civil  authorities    been  selected  for  its  suitableness  to  those  eucharistic 

ci>iiiirme(l  the  prohibitions  impr)9ed  by  the  Church  (e.  g.    donations  to  religion,  etc.,  whicli  mankind  were  required 

Vo'llkFtriisy  ell,  iii,  12  of  Leo,  and  Anthemius  460), '  to  make,  probably,  in  primeval  times.     Abraham  gave 

aoil thereupon  the  Tempos  CUnisum  was  generally  made  ,  to  Melchizedec,  "  priest  of  the  Most  High  Goil,"  a  tenth 

to  apply  to  the  I^enten  period,  and  its  extension  over    of  all  the  spoils  he  had  taken  from  Chedorlaoroer  (Gen. 

the  Adrent  and  other  festal  periods  recommendeil.    No    xiv,  20;  Ileb.  vii,4).     The  incidental  way  in  which  thi» 

Rfiieral  and  inflexible  rule  for  the  dies  obserrabilts  ex-    fact  is  stated  seems  to  indicate  an  established  custom. 

i:^t€'l  during  the  Mid<Ue  Ages,  and  none  has  since  l)een    Why  should  Abraham  give  tithes  of  the  spoils  of  war 

^t4l)lUhetL     The  usual  time  is  contained  between  the    and  not  of  other  things?     For  instances  of  the  heathen 

fiw  Sunday  in  Advent  and  the  octave  of  Epiphany,    dedicating  to  their  g<Kls  the  tenth  of  warlike  spoils,  see 

.Vpiuai^ira*  and  Easter,  Rogation  and  Trinity  Sun-    W'ettstein,  On  J/eb,rii,4.    Jacob's  vow  ((ien.  xxviii, 22) 

lUvs.   Quiet  weddings,  as  they  are  termed,  are  permit-  ,  aeems  simply  to  reUte  U)  compliance  with  an  esiablish- 

u^l  to  be  celebrateil  during  those  perimis,  but  flever  ,  ed  custom;  his  words  are, literallv,  "And  all  that  thou 

witbut  a  dis[K»nsation  from  the  local  bishop.  ^^^1^  ^^^  ^^  j  ^.jjl  a^^^^reaiv  tithe  it  unto  thee,"  -I'r:^ 

1  he  femntfji  c^fu^um  was  adopted  bv  the  Protestant    _^    -......-.k.      ^    .i.  r  .i.    v     ^u       • 

rK..,.i      \ri.  /       /•  •    I         r\  ^      1     \t  »  '       \^  ^3^»I32?5t.     On  the  practice  of  the  heathen,  m  vari- 

cnurchw  of  dermanv  (see  Goschen,  tJoctr,  de  Afatri-      '  *  ' 

w'n.rx  Ordinat.  EccL  Emnif,  etc.  [Halis,  1848, 4to],  p.    «"«  ""^  ^"^an^  countries,  to  dedicate  tithes  to  their 

3««.39;  art.  133-140),  and  the  subject  received  careful  i  8^J»»  »^e  S|»elman,  On  Tithes,  ch.  xxvi;  Selden,  ch.  iii; 

tf«»nsideratit.n  s<i  late  as  1857  in  the  conference  of  Eise-  ,  Lesley,  Divine  Right  of  Tithes,  §  7;  VVettstein,  Chi  Ihb. 

n*ch  (Aee   Master,   AUf/em,   Kirvh^nhl.   /'.   #/.    fntm/fl,    fu,  2.     The  Mosaic  law,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  a» 

ff^tifrhl.  1857,  p.  325  sr|.,  ;i43;  1858.  p.  197  h*].).     The  '  well  as  in  others,  was  simply  a  reconstitution  of  the 

Ti-mpiu  CltiHsum  Clmylratfrsimfe  in  such  churches  com-  :  {patriarchal  religion.     Thus  the  tenth  of  military  s|xiil» 

moiily  extends  over  the  pericxl  between  Ash-W'ednes-  ,  is  commanded  (Numb,  xxxi, 31).    For  the  law  concern- 

<•*>■  anil  Easier-Sunday,  though  it  inchuUrs  only  the  ^  ing  tithes  generally,  see  l>ev.  xxvii,  30,  etc.,  where  they 

I'asuon  week  in  some  regions,  and  in  others  is  not  rec-    are  first  spoken  of  as  things  alre^y  known.     Those 

■m'^Hlatall.    Its  oliservance  also  varies  greatly.    Pub- I  tithes  consisted  of  a  tenth  of  all  that  remained  after 

li*:  amu!iements  are  prohibited,  and  marriages  are  some-  ,  payment  of  the  first-fruits  of  seeds  and  fruits,  and  of 

tin)e«  wholly  forbidden  or  are  compelled  t4»  be  quietly    calves,  lambs,  and  kids.     This  was  called  the  first  tithe,. 

«Hrat€iL    Where  such  legal  prohibitions  are  in  force,  |  and  belonged  to  (lod  as  the  sovereign.     See  Tithe. 

di<peaiations  from  their  operation  mav  usuallv  l)e  ol)-        _        *_^.  ,  t    .u  iro/^ 

Liin..i  -       »  -      »i»     u  1  *i    *     •     •  '  r.       r  I      Ten  Articles.     In  the  year  1 530  convocation  un- 

V«'nfri.  except  m  Altcnbarg  and  the  principality  of  I  ,_  ,,__  „,,,  __  ^.^ ,     ..,„.,    *,»:.,.., 


m'      '  '  ^  I  fornier  were:    1.  That  Holy  S<Tiptnres  and  tlie  thr«'C 

remiiralL     See  Cabala;  Talmud.  i  Oe^'.ds  are  the  basis  and  summary  of  a  true  Christian 

Ten  (^ar,  wr,  or  »ome  modificiition  of  it;  c'tKax  \  fa»t'»-     -•  '!'*>«*  baptism  conveys  remission  of  sins  ami 

'^«  HeU.  plur.  C^ir?.  rsrim,  means  "twentv;"  the  ,  *^*'*^  regenerating  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  abs«>- 

^^  -^iS?,  a«ir,  is  thought  bv  FUrst  and  MUhlau  to  sig-    *"^^'^>'  "^'crssary  as  wdl  for  children  as  aclult,s     3  That 

iiif-i''.      .       ^,        .        '        .    .  .    ..     ,     ,     I  l»enance  consists  <if  contrition,  confession,  and  refornia- 

L    '^'u",'  ^•«»«"»"* J^ff*"**  "  »'»  Pnmitive).  the    ,.„,„  „,,,i  j^  necossarv  to  salvatitm.     4.  That  the  bo<ly 

"^^n^f,.r  which  lies  at  the  basia  of  m«Klern  numeration      ,„,,^  of  Chris't    are    reallv  present  in  the  rle- 

"^J^H  It*  natural  ongiii  in  the  twice  five  hngers  iistxl  ^  ^^^^^  ^,f  ^j,^  oucharist.     5.  That  justification  is  rrMnis- 

"'•jantmg.  and  krgely  employed  as  such  even  by    ^j,,„  ^^  ^j„  ^„^  reconciliation  to  (iod  bv  tlie  merits  of 

Hebrews  uotwithstanding  their  pecuiarrt.gard  for ',,j,^i_,       but  ito^hI   works  are    necess/in-.     The  latter 


•jantmg.  and  krgely  employed  as  such  even  by    ^j,,„  ^^  ^j„  ^„^  reconciliation  to  (iod  bv  tlie  merits  of 
^Hebrews  iiotwithrtanding  their  pecuiarri-gard  for ',,j,^i,       but  go<Hl   works  are    necess/in'. 
^  «  coiiuimng  the  notion  of  «>mpleU.ness.     See  .  ^.^,^.  ,   That  images  are  useful  as  remembrancers,  but 


^'iJcimu. 

ji  the  civil  and  eoclesiaaucal  usages  of  the  Israelites 
^numeiical  idea  eqiecially  appears  in  their  wonl  for 


are  not  objects  of  worship.  2.  That  saints  are  to  Ih» 
hononul  as  examples  of  life,  and  as  furthering  onr 
prayers.    3.  That  saints  may  be  invoked  as  interrcss<irs. 


"tfce"  iySTQy  Ler.  xxvii,  30,81, 82,  etc. ;  Sept.  aic«-  i  and'  their  holvdavs  obscrve'd.     4.  That  ceremonies  art 
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to  be  observed  for  the  sake  of  their  mystical  significa- 
tion, and  as  conducive  to  devotion.  5.  That  prayers 
€or  the  dead  are  good  and  useful,  but  the  efficacy  of 
^lapal  pardon,  and  of  snul-inasses  offered  at  certain  local- 
ities, is  negativeit.  Upon  these  articles  was  founded 
<he  work  entitled  Instiluthm  of  a  Christum  Man  (q.  v.), 
Commonly  known  as  *'  The  Bishop's  Book  "  (q.  v.).  See 
Akticlbs. 

Ten  Commandments,  Tiik,  the  common  desig- 
nation of  the  Decaloffutj  or  that  portion  of  the  law  of  Mo- 
.ses  which  contains  the  moral  law.    See  Law  of  Moses. 

I.  l^itle, — The  popular  name  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
insunces,  is  not  that  of  Scripture.  There  we  have 
^he  "ten  words"  (C^ISIH  r^TT,  cuereth  hmideba- 
rim,  the  (Ucade  of  the  wordg ;  Sept.  rd  ckxa  prjftara; 
Vulg.  ftrbft  decem\  not  the  ten  commandments  (Exod. 
xxxiv,  28;  Deut,  iv,  13;  x,  4,  Heb.).  The  diflference  is 
not  altogether  an  unmeaning  one.  The  word  of  (iod, 
the  "  word  of  the  I-ord,"  the  constantly  recurring  term 
for  the  fullest  revelation,  was  higher  than  any  phrase 
expressing  merely  a  command,  and  carried  with  it  more 
the  idea  of  a  self-fulfilling  power.  If,  on  the  one  side, 
there  was  the  s))ecial  contrast  to  which  our  I^ord  refers 
between  the  commandments  of  (iod  and  the  traditions 
of  men  (Matt.  xv,3),the  arrogance  of  the  rabbins  showed 
itself,  on  the  other,  in  placing  the  itortls  of  the  scribes 
on  the  same  level  as  the  toonh  of  <io<l.  See  Scribe. 
Nowhere  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Test,  is  anv  direct 
reference  made  to  their  number.  The  treatise  of  Philo, 
however,  irtfu  tmv  cixa  Xoyttuv,  shows  that  it  had  fixed 
itself  on  the  Jewish  min<l,  and,  later  still,  it  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  formation  of  a  new  word  (the  "  Decalogue," 
t)  c^K'uXoyoQ,  first  in  Clem.  Al.  Pted,  iii,  1*2).  which  has 
fieri Hituated  itself  in  modem  languages.  Other  names 
are  even  more  .significant.  These,  and  these  alone,  are 
''•  the  wonls  of  the  covenant,"  the  unchanging  ground 
of  the  union  between  Jehovah  and  his  people,  all  else 
being  as  a  superstructure,  accessory  an<l  sul)onlinate 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  2H).  They  are  also  the  tables  of  testi- 
mony, st)metiines  simply  "(he  testimony,"  the  witness 
to  men  of  the  divine  will,  righteous  itself,  demanding 
righteousness  in  man  (xxv,  lt>;  xxxi,  18,  etr.).  It  is 
by  virtue  of  their  presence  in  it  that  the  ark  l.>ecomes, 
in  its  turn,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (Numb,  x,  33,  etc.), 
that  the  sacred  tent  Iwcame  the  taliernacle  of  witness, 
of  testimony  (Exod.  xxxviii,  '21,  etc.).  See  Tabkrna- 
<'LK.  They  n>main  there,  throughout  the  glory  of  the 
kingdom,  the  primeval  relics  of  a  hoarantifpiity  (1  Kings 
viii,  0),  their  material,  the  writing  on  them,  the  sharp 
incisive  character  of  the  laws  themselves,  presenting  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  more  expanded  teaching  of  a 
later  time.  Not  less  did  the  commandments  themselves 
speak  of  the  earlier  age  when  not  the  silver  and  the  gold, 
but  the  ox  and  the  ass,  were  the  great  representatives 
of  wealth  (comp.  1  Sara,  xii,  3). 

Ewald  is  disposinl  to  think  that  even  in  the  form  in 
which  we  have  the  commandments  there  are  some  ad- 
ditions made  at  a  later  period,  and  that  the  second  and 
the  fourth  commanilraent  were  originally  as  briefiy 
ini|M'rative  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  (^V.«7/.  Isr.  ii,  :J(M>). 
The  difference  l>etween  the  reason  given  in  Exod.  xx, 
11  for  the  fourth  commandment  and  that  stated  to  have 
bQv:n  given  in  DeuL  v,  15  makes,  perha|»s,  such  a  con- 
jecture |)osMible.  Scholia,  which  miNlern  annotators  put 
int<)  the  margin,  are,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  Old 
Test.,  incor|)orated  into  the  texL  Obviously  both  forms 
could  not  have  appeared  written  on  the  two  tables  of 
stone,  yet  Deut.  v,  15,  2*2  not  only  states  a  different  rea- 
son, but  affirms  that  *'all  these  words"  were  thus  written. 
Keil  {Comment,  on  Exod,  xr)  seems  on  this  point  disposed 
to  agree  with  Ewald. 

II.  Double.  lifCord.—'Vhe  Decalogue  is  found  in  two 
passages,  first  in  Exod.  xx,  2-17,  again  in  Deut.  v,  0- 
21 :  and  there  are  certain  differences  between  the  two 
forms,  which  have  l>een  taken  advantage  of  by  ration- 
alistic interpreters,  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 


paraging the  historical  correctnese  of  either  form,  and 
sometimes  as  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  doc- 
trine of  inspiration.  The  differences  are  of  three  kinds : 
(i.)  Simply  verbal,  consisting  in  the  insertion  or  omia> 

sion  of  the  Hebrew  letter  1,  which  signifies  attd;  in 
Exod.  it  is  onlv  omitted  once  where  it  is  found  in 
Deut.,  namely,  between  ffravett  imatfe  and  any  likrtttM^ 
in  the  second  commandment;  but  in  Deut.  it  occura 
altogether  sir  times  where  it  is  wanting  in  ExcmI.  ;  and 
of  these,you/-  are  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  four 
commandments,  which  are  severally  introduced  with  an 
aiidf,  joining  them  to  what  precedes.  (2.)  Differences 
in  form,  where  still  the  sense  remains  essentially  the 
same :  under  the  fourth  commandment,  it  is  in  Exod. 
*'nor  thy  cattle,"  while  in  Deut.it  is  "nor  tliine  ox, 
nor  thine  ass.  nor  any  of  thy  cattle" — a  mere  amplifica- 
tion of  the  former  by  one  or  two  leading  particulars; 
and  in  the  tenth  commandment,  as  given  in  Exod., 
"  thy  neighbor's  house"  comes  first,  while  in  Deut.  it  is 
"  thy  neighb<»r's  wife ;"  anil  here  also  after  "  thy  neigh- 
bor's house,"  is  added  "  his  field" — another  slight  ampli- 
fication.  (3.)  Differences  in  respect  to  matter :  these  are 
altogether  four.  The  fourth  commandment  is  intro- 
duced in  ExikI.  with  remember,  in  Deut,  with  Ixep;  the 
reason  also  assigned  for  its  observance  in  Exod.  is  de- 
rived from  (tchI's  original  act  and  procedure  at  creatit>n, 
while  in  Deut.  this  is  omitted,  and  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt  is  put  in  its  st«ad;  in 
Deut.  the  fifth  commandment  runs, "Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee^*^ 
the  latter  words  having  no  place  in  Exod.;  and  in  the 
tenth  commandment,  instead  of  **  Thou  shalt  not  covrt 
thy  neighbor's  wife,"  it  stands  in  Deut,  "Thou  shalt 
not  desire  thy  neighbor's  wife" — differing  only,  how- 
ever, in  this,  that  the  one  (covet)  fixes  attention  more 
upon  the  improper  desire  to  possess,  and  the  other  upon 
the  improper  desire  it^lf. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  differences  leave  the  main 
IxHly  or  substance  of  the  Decalogue,  as  a  revelation  of 
law,  entirely  untouched;  not  one  of  them  affects  the 
import  and  bearing  of  a  single  precept;  nor,  if  vicwwl 
in  their  historical  relation,  can  they  be  regarded  a^  in- 
volving in  any  doubt  or  uncertainty  the  verbal  accuracy 
of  the  form  presented  in  Exod.  We  have  n«>  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  words  there  recorded  arc  precisely  thoHe 
which  were  uttered  from  Sinai,  and  written  u|K)n  the 
tables  of  stone.  In  Deut.  Moses  gives  a  revised  account 
of  the  transactions,  using  throughout  certain  frec<it»ms, 
as  s|)eaking  in  a  hortative  manner,  and  from  a  more 
distant  point  of  view;  and,  while  he  repeats  the  com- 
mandments as  those  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  from 
the  midst  of  the  fire  and  written  on  tables  of  stone 
(Deut.  V,  22),  he  yet  shows  in  his  very  mode  of  doing 
it  that  he  did  not  aim  at  an  exact  repnKlnction  of  the 
past,  but  wished  to  jireservc  to  S4tme  extent  the  form  of 
a  free  rehi'arsal.  This  especially  ap}>ears  in  the  adtli- 
tion  to  the  fifth  commandment, "as  the  I»rd  thy  (lod 
commandetl  thee,"  whi<'h  distnictly  pointed  back  to  a 
prior  original,  and  even  recognised  that  as  the  perma- 
nently existing  form.  The  introducing  also  of  so  many 
of  the  later  commands  with  the  copulative  and  temU 
to  the  same  result ;  as  it  is  precisely  what  would  be 
natural  in  a  rehearsal,  though  not  in  the  original  an- 
nouncements, and  came  from  combining  with  the  legis- 
lative something  of  the  narrative  style.  Such  being 
|)lainly  the  character  of  this  later  edition,  its  other  aiid 
more  notic*eable  deviations  —  the  occasional  amplifica- 
tions admitted  into  it,  the  substitution  of  de^sire  for  cor^ 
et,  with  respect  to  a  neighbor's  wife,  in  the  tenth  com- 
mand ;  and  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  for 
the  divine  order  of  procedure  at  the  creation,  in  the 
fourth— must  be  regarded  as  slightly  varied  and  ex- 
planatory statements,  which  it  was  perfectly  competent 
for  the  authorized  mediator  of  the  covenant  to  iutro- 
duce,  and  which,  in  nature  and  design,  do  not  materUUv 
differ  from  the  alterations  sometimes  made  by  inspired 
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riC^n  of  the  New  TeM.  on  the  pasM^es  they  qu(»te 
91KB  the  Old  (aee  Fairhaim,  1/ermen.  Manual^  p.  354 
^.).  They  are  not  without  use  in  an  exegetioal  re- 
tccsC  ;  and  in  the  pretient  cane  have  alHo  a  diHtinct 
istorical  value,  from  the  important  evidence  they 
ielcl  iu  favor  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deut, ;  since 
;  as  inconceivable  that  any  later  author,  fictitiously 
«TBC»nating  Moses,  would  have  ventured  on  noaking 
octB  alterations  on  what  had  been  so  expressly  ascribed 
)y  I^Ioses  to  (sod  himself,  and  which  seemed  to  bear 
(yn  ifc  such  peculiar  marks  of  sacredneas  and  invi- 
olability (Htiveniick,  Jntroductitm  to  the  Pentateuch, 

III.  SoMroe,  —  The  circumstances  in  which  the  ten 
great  vordt  were  first  given  to  the  people  surrounded 
them  with  an  awe  which  attached  to  no  other  precept. 
In  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  and  the  darkneKS,  and  the 
i\iiii^\ting  lightning,  and  the  fiery  smoke,  and  the  thun- 
tif  r,  like  the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  Moses  was  calle<l  to  re- 
ceive the  law  without  which  the  people  would  cease  to 
be  a  holy  nation.     Here,  as  elsewhere,  Scripture  unites 
two  facts  which  men  separate.     God,  and  not  man,  was 
speaking  to  the  Israelites  in  those  terrors,  and  yet  in  the 
langutge  of  later  inspired  teachers,  other  instrumental- 
ity wu  not  excluded.     Buxtorf,  it  is  true,  asserts  that 
Jewish  interpreters,  with  hanlly  an  exception,  maintain 
that  "Deus  verba  Decalogi  per  se  immediate  locutus 
erit"  (/>!««.  de  I/ecaL),     The  language  of  J<isephns, 
hwever  (.4a/.  xv,  6, 3),  not  less  than  that  of  the  New 
Test.,  shows  that  at  one  time  the  traditions  of  the  Jew- 
ish schools  pointed  to  the  opposite  conclusion.    The  law 
wu  "ordained  by  angels"  ((Jal.  iii    9),  "npoken  by  an- 
gels'^ (Heb.  ii,  2),  received  as  the  ordinance  of  angels 
(Act«  vii,  (A),    'fhe  agency  of  those  whom  the  'thoughts 
of  the  Psalmist  connected  with  the  winds  and  the  flam- 
ing in  (Bm.  civ,  4 ;  Heb.  i,  7)  was  present  also  on  Sinai. 
The  part  of  Moses  himself  was,  as  the  language  of 
Puil  ((iaL  iii,  19)  affirms,  that  of  "  a  mediaU>r."     He 
stood  **  between**  the  people  and  the  Lord  ^*  to  show 
them  the  word  of  the  Lord"  (Deut.  v,  5),  while  they 
>^ood  afar  off  to  give  form  and  distinctness  to  what 
woold  due  have  been  terrible  and  overwhelming.     The 
"n)irtof  the  Lonl"  which  they  heard  in  the  thnnder- 
ings  and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  "  full  of  majesty," 
"jiividing  the  flames  of  fire"  (Psa.  xxix,  3-9;,  was  for 
him  a  divine  uford,  the  teatimony  of  an  etenial  will,  just 
*>  io  the  parallel  instance  of  John  xii,  29,  a  like  testi- 
■wwy  led  some  to  sav  "  it  thundered,"  while  others  re- 
<^^ed  the  witness.    No  other  words  were  proclaime<l  in 
Uke  manner.     The  people  shrank  even  from  this  near- 
OM  to  the  awful  presence,  even  from  the  very  echoes 
<rf  the  divine  voice.     The  record  was  as  exceptional 
^  the  original  revelation.     Of  no  other  words  could  it 
^  wid  that  they  were  written  as  the-se  were  written, 
^^red  on  the  tables  of  stone,  not  as  originating  in 
Dan's  contrivance  or  aagacitv,  but  bv  the  power  of  the 
Etwnal  S^t,  by  the  "finger  of  God"  (Kxod.  xxxi,  18; 
»*il  16).    Sec  Bath-Kou 

ly.  The  number  ten  was,  we  can  hanlly  doubt,  itself 
^ificant  to  Moses  and  the  Israelites.  The  received 
^'DboL  then  and  at  all  times,  of  completeness  (Bilhr, 
^!P»hoiik,  i,  175-183),  it  taught  the  people  that  the  law 
•^f  Jehovah  was  perfect  (Psa.  xix,  7).  The  fact  that 
^  Were  written  not  on  one,  but  on  two  tables,  proba- 
%  in  two  groups  of  five  each  («w/r«),  taught  men 
(though  with  some  variations  from  the  classification  r»f 
'^^  ethics)  the  great  division  of  duties  towards  (fod 
*n«l  duties  towards  our  neighbor,  which  we  recognise  as 
ibe  groundwork  of  every  true  moral  system.  It  taught 
ihem  aim,  five  being  the  symbol  of  imperfection  (Hiihr, 
••  185-187),  how  incomplete  each  set  of  duties  w(mld  be 
*ben  divorced  from  its  companion.  The  recurrence  of 
^^  nnmbera  in  the  P^ntateach  is  at  once  frequent  and 
striking.  Ewald  {Ge§ch,  Itr.  ii,  212-217)  haii  shown  by 
I  lti|^  induction  how  continually  laws  and  precepts 
*cet  OS  in  groups  of  five  or  ten.  The  numbem,  it  will 
i*niDerobmd,  meet  us  agrain  as  the  basis  of  all  the  pro- 
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portions  of  the  tal>eniacle  (q.  v.)  and  temple.  It  would 
show  an  ignorance  of  all  modes  of  Hebrew  thought  to 
exclude  this  symbolic  aspect.  We  need  not,  however, 
shut  out  altogether  that  which  some  writers  (e.  g.  (jlru- 
tius,  De  l>trcaU  p.  36)  have  substituted  for  it,  the  connec- 
tion of  the  ten  words  with  a  dci'imal  system  of  numera- 
tion through  the  ten  fingers  on  which  a  man  counts. 
Words  which  were  to  be  the  rule  of  life  for  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  learned,  the  groundwork  of  education  for  all 
children,  might  well  be  connected  with  the  simplest 
facts  and  processes  in  manV  mental  growth,  and  thus 
stamped  more  indelibly  on  the  memt»ry.  Hilhr,  ab- 
S(»rbed  in  symbolism,  has  nothing  for  this  natural  sug- 
gestion but  two  notes  of  admiration  (! !).  The  analog}' 
of  ten  great  commandments  in  the  moral  law  of  Bud- 
dhism might  have  shown  him  how  naturally  men  crave 
a  number  that  thus  helps  them.  A  tnie  system  was 
as  liltle  likely  to  ignore  the  natural  craving  as  a  false 
(see  note  in  Ewald,  Getch,  Isr,  ii,  207).     See  Tkx. 

y.  Tables,  —  In  what  way  the  ten  commandments 
were  to  be  divide<i  liaM,  however,  been  a  matter  of  much 
controversy.  At  lea^t  four  distinct  arrangements  pre- 
sent themselves. 

1.  In  the  received  teaching  of  the  Latin  Church  rest- 
ing on  that  of  Augustine  (Qf/.  in  A>.  71 ;  Kp.  adJtiHuar, 
c  11;  l)e  DecaL  etc),  the  first  table  contained  three 
commandments,  the  second  the  other  seven.  Partly  on 
mystical  grounds,  l)ecause  the  tables  thus  symbolized 
the  trinity  of  divine  persons  and  the  eternal  Sabbath, 
partly  as  seeing  in  it  a  true  ethical  division,  he  adopted 
this  classification.  It  involved,  however,  and  in  part 
proceeded  from,  an  alteration  in  the  received  arrange- 
ment. What  we  know  as  the  first  and  second  were 
united,  and  consequently  the  Sabbath  law  appeared  at 
the  close  of  the  first  table  as  the  third,  not  as  the  fourth, 
commandmcnt>.  The  completeness  of  the  number  was 
restored  in  the  second  table  by  making  a  separate  (the 
ninth)  command  of  the  precept,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbor's  wife,"  which  with  us  forms  part  of  the 
tenth.  It  is  an  almost  fatal  objecrion  to  this  order  that 
in  the  first  table  it  confotmds,  where  it  ought  to  dis- 
tinguish, the  two  sins  of  polytheism  and  idolatry ;  and 
that  in  the  second  it  intro<luces  an  arbitrarv  and  mean- 
inglcss  distinction.  The  later  theology  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  apparently  adopted  it  as  seeming  to  prohibit 
image- worship  only  so  far  as  it  accompanied  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  another  <tod  {Catech,  rr»denMii,2,20). 

2.  The  familiar  division — referring  the  first  four  to 
our  duty  towards  God,  and  the  six  remaining  to  our 
duty  towards  man — is,  on  ethical  grounds,  simple  and 
natural  enough.  If  it  is  not  altogether  satinfying,  it  is 
because  it  fails  to  recognise  the  symmetr}-  which  gives 
to  the  number  five  so  great  a  prominence ;  and  perhaps, 
also,  because  it  looks  on  the  dutv  of  the  fifth  command- 
ment  from  the  point  of  view  of  modem  ethics  rather 
than  from  that  of  the  ancient  Israelites  and  the  first 
disciples  of  Christ  (i«/r«). 

8.  A  modification  of  1  has  been  adopted  by  later  Jew- 
ish writerx  (Jonathan  lien-Uzzicl,  Aben-Ezra,  Moses  ben- 
Nachman,  in  Suicer,  Thffaur,  s,  v.  AeicoXoyoc).  Retain- 
ing the  combination  of  the  first  and  second  command- 
ments of  the  common  order,  they  have  made  a  new 
"  word"  of  the  opening  declarati<in, "  I  am  the  I>ord  thy 
(i(mI  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out 
of  the  house  of  bondage,"  and  so  have  avoided  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  subdivision  of  the  tenth.  The  objection 
Xo  this  <livision  is  (1).  that  it  rests  on  no  adequate  au- 
thority, and  (*2)  that  it  turns  into  a  single  precept  what 
is  evidently  given  as  tlie  groundwork  of  the  whole  botly 
of  laws. 

4.  Rejecting  these  three,  there  remains  that  recog- 
nised by  the  older  Jewish  writers — Josi>phus  {Ant,  iii, 
0,  G)  and  Philo  (/>«•  J>*rvul.  i),  and  sup[N>rted  ably  and 
thouglitfuUy  by  EwaM  (Oejich.  Isr,  ii,  208),  which  places 
five  commandments  in  each  table,  and  thus  preserves 
the  pt'ntad  and  dtrad  grouping  which  pervades  the 
whole  cotle.    A  mo<iern  jurist  would  ))erhaps  object  that 
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this  places  the  fifth  commandment  in  a  wrong  position ; 
that  a  duty  to  parents  is  a  duty  towards  our  neighbor. 
From  the  Jewish  iM)int  of  view,  it  is  believed,  the  place 
thus  given  to  that  C(»mman({ment  was  essentially  the 
right  one.  Instead  of  duties  towards  <fOit,  and  duties 
towards  our  neighlKjrs,  we  mu.st  think  of  the  tirsl  table 
as  containing  all  that  iK'longed  to  the  Eimifitta  of  the 
Greeks,  to  the  Pifhut  of  the  Homans — duties,  i.  e.,  with 
no  corresponding  rights;  while  the  scci>nd  deals  .with 
duties  which  involve  rights,  and  come,  therefore,  under 
the  head  of  Justitia.  The  duty  of  honoring,  i.  e.  sup- 
porting, parents  came  under  the  former  head.  As  soon 
as  the  son  was  capable  of  it,  and  the  parents  required  it, 
it  was  an  absolute,  unconditional  duty.  His  right  to 
anv  maintenance  from  them  had  ceased.  He  owed 
them  reverence  as  he  owed  it  to  his  Father  in  heaven 
(Heb.  xii,  0).  He  was  to  show  piety  (fveifhlp)  to 
them  (1  Tim.  v,  4).  What  made  the  **Corban"  casu- 
istry of  the  Scribes  so  specially  evil  was  that  it  was, 
in  this  way,  a  sin  again^t  the  piety  of  the  first  table, 
not  merely  against  the  lower  obligations  of  the  sec- 
ond (Mark  vii,  11).  It  at  least  harmonizes  with 
this  ilivision  that  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
commandments  all  st«n<i  on  the  same  footing  as 
having  special  sanctions  attaching  to  them,  while 
the  others  that  follow  are  left  in  their  simplicity 
by  themselves,  as  if  the  fvarity  of  rights  were  in  itself 
a  sufiicient  ground  for  obedience.  A  further  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  this  division  is  found  in  Kom.  xiii,9. 
Paul,  summing  up  the  duties  **•  briefly  comprehended" 
in  the  one  great  law, ''  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,"  enumerates  the  last  five  commandmeuta,  but 
makes  no  mention  of  the  fifth. 

VI.  Addition, — To  these  ten  commandmenta  we  find 
in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  an  eleventh  added : 

**  But  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  have  brought  thee 
into  the  land  of  C-anann,  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it, 
thou  shnlt  set  thee  up  two  ^reat  stones,  aud  shall  plaster 
them  with  plaster,  aud  shalt  write  uuou  these  stones  all 
the  words  of  this  law.    Moreover,  after  thou  shalt  have 

fassed  over  Jordan,  thou  shalt  ^ei  up  thotie  stoiiei*,  which 
command  thee  this  day,  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  thou 
shalt  build  there  an  altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  an  altar  of 
stones:  thon  shalt  not  lift  up  auy  iron  thereou.  Of  un- 
hewn stones  ehalt  thou  build  that  altnr  to  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  thou  shalt  offer  on  it  burnt-offerings  to  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  thon  shalt  sacrifice  peace-offerings,  and  shalt 
eat  them  there:  aud  thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  that  mountain  beyond  Jordan,  by  the  way 
where  the  sun  goeth  down,  in  the  laud  of  the  Canaanite 
that  dwelleth  in  the  plain  country  over  against  Gilgal,  by 
the  oak  of  Moreh,  towards  Sicbem"  (Walton,  BibL  Poly- 
glott). 

In  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence,  we  can  only  guess 
as  to  the  history  of  this  remarkable  addi- 
tion.    (1.)  It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole 
passage  is  made  up  of  two  which  are  found 
in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Deut,  xxvii,  2-7  and    j^dividvaL 

xi.  80,  with  the  substitution,  in  the  former,    //u<,/ 

of  (ierizim  for  Kbal.    (2.)  In  the  absence  of    <j^^^         ( 

confirmation  from  any  other  version,  Ebal  ( 

must,  so  far  as  textual  criticism  is  concerned,  Reciprocal. 
I  be  looked  ufMin  as  the  true  reading:  Clerizim 
as  a  falsification,  casual  or  <lelilH>rate,  of  the 
text.  (3.)  Probably  the  choice  of  (lerizim  as  the  site  of 
the  Samaritan  temple  was  determined  by  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  the  Mount  of  Blessings,  Ebal  that  of  Curses. 
Possibly,  as  Walton  suggests  {Prolcy,  c.  xi),  the  difiicul- 
ty  of  understanding  how  the  latter  should  have  b^en 
chosen  instead  of  the  former  as  a  place  for  sacrifice  and 
ofiVring  may  have  led  them  to  l(K)k  on  the  reading  Rbal 
as  erroneous.  They  were  unwilling  to  exjwse  them- 
selves to  the  taunts  of  their  Judman  enemies  by  build- 
ing a  temple  on  the  Hill  of  Curses.  They  would  claim 
the  inheritance  of  the  blessings;  they  would  net  the  au- 
thority of  their  text  against  that  of  the  scribes  of  the 
Great  Synagogue.  One  was  as  likely  to  be  accepted 
as  the  other.  The  "Hebrew  verity"  was  not  thon  ac- 
knowleilged  as  it  has  been  since.  (4.)  In  other  re|>eti- 
tions  or  transfers  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  we  mav 


perhaps  admit  the  plea  which  Walton  makes  in  its  be- 
half (Uk:  cit.)  that,  in  the  first  formation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch as  a  Codex,  the  transcribers  ha<l  a  large  number 
of  separate  documents  to  copy,  and  that  C(mse<4uently 
much  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  scrilie. 
Here,  however,  that  excuse  is  hardly  admi^isible.  The 
inter[>olation  has  every  mark  of  being  a  bold  attempt 
to  claim  for  the  schismatic  worship  on  Gerizim  the  s<.il- 
emn  sanction  of  the  voice  on  Sinai,  to  place  it  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  ten  great  words  of  God.  The  guilt 
of  the  interpolation  belonged,  of  course,  only  to  the  first 
contrivers  of  it.  The  later  Samaritans  might  easily 
come  to  look  on  their  text  as  the  true  one:  on  that  of 
the  Jews  as  corrupted  by  a  fraudulent  omission.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  Jewish  scribes  that  they  were  not 
tempte<l  to  retaliate,  and  that  their  reverence  for  the  sa- 
cre<l  records  prevente<l  them  fn>m  suppressing  the  his- 
torv  which  connected  the  rival  sanctuary  with  the  bless- 
ings  of  (ierizim.     See  Samaritan  Pentateui'Ii. 

VII.  Tarffum. — The  treatment  of  the  ten  command- 
ments in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  l)en-Uzziel  is  not 
without  interest.  There,  as  noticed  alM)ve,  the  first  and 
second  commandments  are  united  to  make  up  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  words  *M  am  the  I»rd  thy  G<h1,"  etc,  are 
given  as  the  first.  More  remarkable  is  the  addition  of 
a  distinct  reason  for  the  last  five  commandments  no  less 
than  for  the  first  five.  *'  Thou  shalt  i*ommit  no  mur- 
der, for  because  of  the  sins  of  munierers  the  swonl  goeth 
forth  up<m  the  world."  So,  in  like  manner  and  with  the 
same  formula.  ^  death  goeth  forth  upon  the  world"  a» 
the  punishment  of  adultery:  famine  as  that  of  theft: 
drought  as  that  of  false  witness;  invasion,  plunder, 
captivity,  as  those  of  covetousness  (Walton,  JiiU,  Poly- 
ghtt.\     See  TAROirin. 

VIII.  Talmud. — The  absence  of  any  distinct  reference 
to  the  ten  commandments  as  such  in  the  Pirkr  A  both 
(  =  Maxims  (»f  the  Fathers)  is  both  strange  and  signifi- 
cant. One  chapter  (ch.  v)  is  expressly  given  to  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  scriptural  facts  which  ma\*  be 
groupcil  in  decades — the  ten  words  of  Creation,  the  ten 
generations  fn)m  Adam  to  Noah  and  from  Noah  to  Abra- 
ham, the  ten  trials  of  Abraham,  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt^ 
and  the  like ;  but  the  t«n  divine  words  find  no  place  in 
the  list.  With  all  their  ostentation  of  profound  rever- 
ence for  the  law,  the  teaching  of  the  rabbins  turned  on 
other  points  than  the  great  laws  of  duty.  In  this  way, 
as  in  others,  they  made  void  the  commandments  of  (vod 
that  they  might  keep  their  own  traditions.  Corop. 
Stanley,  Jewish  Churchy  lect.  vii,  in  illustration  of  many 
of  the  points  here  noticed.    See  Talmud. 

IX.  Kctmomical  ImiMrUince, — The  giving  of  the  ten 


ANALtSIS  OF  TUB  MoBAL  LaW. 

To  Superinrt,  Tt  EquaU. 

1.  PolythelBm.     -=-^z     6,  Murder. 

2.  Idolalrj-.  ^^ ==     7.  Adultery. 

3.  Profanity.  \/  8.  Theft 

4.  Sabbath-breaking.  /^^  9.  Perjury. 

6w  Filial  Impiety.  -  —■     10.  Covetousness. 


\CapUaL 

}  Crimindl, 
Baleful. 


Sacred. 


Secular. 


commandments  marks  an  lera  in  the  history  of  God's  dis- 
pensations.  Of  the  whole  law  this  was  both  the  first 
portion  to  be  communicated,  and  the  basis  of  all  that  fol- 
lowed. Various  things  attestetl  this  superiority.  It 
was  spoken  directly  by  the  Ix>rd  himself— not  communi- 
cated, like  other  parts  of  the  old  economy,  through  tlie 
ministration  of  Moses — and  spoken  amid  the  most  im- 
pressive sign?*  <»f  his  glorious  presence  and  majesty.  Not 
only  were  the  ten  commandments  thus  s{-M)ken  by  tnid, 
but  the  further  mark  of  relative  importance  was  put 
upon  them  of  Ix'ing  written  on  tables  of  stone — written 
by  the  very  finger  of  God.  The}*  were  thus  elevated  to 
a  place  above  all  the  statutes  and  onlinances  that  were 
made  known  through  the  mediator  of  the  old  covenant; 
and  the  place  then  given  them  they  were  alno  destined 
to  hold  in  the  future ;  for  the  rocky  tablets  on  which 
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bey  Mere  enj^raved  undodbteilly  iniaii:(>(l  an  abiding 
aliciit y  and  im[>ortaiice.  It  waH  an  emblem  uf  relative 
erp*?c  uity.     The  very  number  of  wonls,  or  ntterancen. 


Tennent,  Gilbert,  an  elmiuent  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, and  eliiest  fum  of  the  Kev.  William  Tennent,  Sen., 
was  born  in  the  County  uf  Armagh,  Ireland.  Feb.  5.  I7<>3; 


I  w  liioh  they  were  compriHcd,  M»,  bespoke  the  same  i  emigrated  with  his  father  to  America  in  1718;  receive<I 

liuir  ;  for  in  the  signitieancy  that  in  ancient  times  was  his  education  under  the  paternal  roof;  had  the  honorary 

!«criiM^I  to  certain  numbers,  ten  was  universally  regard- .  degree  of  master  of  arts  conferred  u[>on  him  by  Yale 

d  «s*   the  symbol  of  completeness  (Spencer,  I)e  Leg,  Urb,  \  College  in  1725;  studied  theology  privately ;  was  licensed 

,i'ii  ^    MAhXjSytnUUik^'x^l'tb),     See  DRCAixMifK.  to  preach  in  May,  1725;  and  was  onlained  and  installed 

g— _    w. ,,     ,        V           m      /.       I     XI'   J       1  minister  of  a  Presbvlerian  iHMigregalion  at  New  IJruns- 

^enebrse  (r/ff/'A.'nf^^),  an  office  for  the  >\  ednesday,  .  ,    ^r   i    •     •-..,.'      t     i-*/.  v                        i    i        i 

__           ,           ,,,  . ,         r  u  1    Ai'    I                        .•  WICK,  N..I.,  m  1/20.     In  1<40  he  was  prevailed  on  bv 

tbuirsMav,  and  rndav  of  Holy  >\eek,  commemoratmg  x.r.   I  »i  1 1\                         i-                         i-       . 

.           -'.             1   1*  »u    r    *    iji        1  i^'     •            'in  v\  hiteheld  to  accomiMiny  hira  on  a  preaching  tour  U» 

tbc  s-ufferings  and  death  of  our  Blessed  Saviour.      Ihe  „                  ,  ^.  .          '^       •     .    .          r.u 

^       i- 4U      ai      I       I         .         1  .     .u     r    .  .1    .  •.  iJoston;  and  this  tour  constituted  one  of  the  great  eventjj 

name  of  the  oflice  has  been  traced  to  the  fact  that  it  ,  , .    ,.-       in       a-    .     e  %^'             i  •       ■     i. 

X.         ,        1  1     .  J    ^      •  1  •   u..                11     •      .  of  his  life,      riie  effect  of  his  preaching  in  Iloslon  is 

was  ft»Ttnerlv  celebrated  at  midnight,  as  an  alluMon  to  ,        ,       -i    i  i       in       %t     ii  •            •   •  .        *•   i 

„v  •  .11*                             1       -.1   .1     T             ,.  tlius  dcsiTibed  bv  the  Rev.  Mr.  I*nnce,  minister  of  the 

Cnrist  walking  no  more  openlv  with  the  Jews,  as  C  ran-  .v, ,.,       .   .,.      '.         ,^           i    ..    .      '.,         ,           i 

_^.             .Jl.                    .  »u  »  -.  •     J    •      If        »u  Old  South  (..hurch :  "It  was  lK)th  terrible  and  search- 

xatx  savsi    (.>thers  suggest  that  it  is  denved  from  the  .                 u    i  •                        i      •  •       i           i  •        i 
-«..i  J     *•     .•        f  1-   I.       u-  u      •   •     II                  ..  mg.  .  .  .  By  Ills  arousing  and  spiritual  preaching,  deep 

gradual  extinction  of  lights,  which  originally  were  put  '^i                         .    .      **           '        ,     •      ,        •    j      »• 

^.,  ,.    I                .u             •       u          .          '     1  «»<l  pungent  convictions  were  wrought  in  the  minds  ol 

oni  one  bv  one  as  the  moniing  began  to  grow  clear;  or  x,      ^     %     p                •...                   i.i. 

;«-..-.i  i  r     •  r      1             °      ^        ,/*,    .              ^  many  hundreds  of  ]>erHons  in  that  town;  and  the  same 

m  svmliol  of  grief  and  mouniing;  or,  as  Ikleih  suggests,  -.   •                ,       /                 ,             •     1         •  li     • 

rftl.e«l,pse  of  Ihree  hours.t  .he  P*«ioi,.     The  m.m-  *ff«e' w"  P'»<l»c«»  "»  m^vcr.l seres  ...  the  neightonnB 

i^_,f,.  r.          -If                 I       u      .u  congregations.     And  now  was  such  a  time  as  we  never 

uer  of  liirhls  vaned.     In  some  churches  there  was  a  ,     ^    °,«.     ,.,,,,                                        , 

^,.,1.     °            J-       *          u        1           11             r  *u  knew.     Ihe  Kev.  Mr.  (.^loper  was  wont  to  sav  that  more 

cauiUe  corresponding  to  each  psalm  and  lesson  of  the  ^    l.-      •                  <  •     ■                      *i.       •      i. 

.uKiw.    Tu           «:    J                •       *     1       «ir.        .  came  to  him  in  one  week  in  deep  concern  than  in  the 

oroce.    Thus  we  hnd  seven,  nine,  twelve,  hfteen,  iwen-  .,.       .r                   p  ^.•             i«          •-.          » 

»_  f  .  .       .     ^         »  1,'    I     .1-  *                »     .  whole  twenty-four  years  of  his  preceding  ministry.     I 

ty-four,  twentv-nve  at   lork,  ihirtv,  seventy-two,  or  ,     •           *                ..            •           ,         '  •     i 

._„„               •              .                 ^\, '     \  ^  a.  \     x   -  <-•«•>  say  also  the  same  as  to  the  numwrs  who  rt>paired 

«v«rn  as  many  aa  each  pers<m  thought  ht  to  bring.  ,          »•   n    u    i         i  .     i    •    i  •     •        i        A     j- 

Ti,^^           •  .       •  u    I          .•           ►                  »  .  t<»  me.       He  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  about  the  di- 

inese were  extinguished  sometimes  at  once,  or  at  two  /•  .u     «»     .    .    •       ^^x.      i   •.-..•    ii  • 

/*»k«.  •  *        11        ^      I  ^   *.»                          II  vision  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1<41;  indeed,  it 

« tnree  mterx'als.    In  »t»me  places  thev  were  quenched  .        .            •                                                    n    i 

_;,L.      .  .                    1  •      .u  ^     •*(.     I       I    f  was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  one  sermon  called 

with  a  moist  sptnige,  and  ni  others  with  a  hand  of  wax  '.     .,xt     •     u        o            »     x-  x.  wx     lx         i       • 

tA»...^    .  f  ^j         u*  /"-^     -     fT                 *i    .  the  "Nottingham  Sermon,    which  Dr.  Alexander  de- 

to  leureseot  Judas.     St.  Gregory  of  Tours  savs  that  on  ,        .    .     .r         i-  ..        '               i      i     • 

tkii  »:  k.    r /<     J  V  •  I      •u         .  u-            *     I      .  •  dares  to  Imj  "one  of  the  most  sevendv  abusive  sermons 

tM  night  of  Good-l* ndav  the  watchmgs  were  kept  m  .                                 j  ».  i.      .l  .      •:•                   •      i. 

^.rir.^      .-1  .u     .u-   iV^  -      u^     -    >-  111-  ui  that  were  ever  penned,   that  that  schism  occurred.     It 

oArkiiMs  until  the  third  hour,  when  a  small  light  ap-  .....           ',           '      .    .                                r.      i. 

T^.^1  I       .u     1.       /^-_                I  •-»!,.  ^u    1  »*  ^»  "IS  honor,  however,  that,  seventeen  vears  after,  he 

peaPttl  above  the  altar.  Cranmer  explains  that  the  Lam-  •     •     »  •     .              •                •  *      /.  .v 

„,.,:       f  J         .. ..'^               r^ui  was  a  pnncipal  instrument  in  a  reunion  of  the  two 

eniatiotiitof  Jeremiah  were  read  in  memory  of  the  Jews  •         »     ,-i.,  i.     i                           ^      i>     i 

«.t;«- ^  -  I    -jt.  Kft.  „»  »k:^  ♦: tu^  i>« x.^^  parties.     In  w4J  he  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 

**hng  our  Lord  8  life  at  this  time.     The  Reproaches  '              ..      ,,.    .  ,        r  ^ir. ^T^.  i  in  •     t»l-i    ;  •  i.* 

atutrS^  • ..«• ,.  ..»»:i  ♦*.«  tA^\  ^L  -  ,    „  ctMigregation  (disciples  of  W  hiteheld)  in  Philadelphia, 

ami  Iruagion  were  not  sung  imtil  the  14th  century  on  ,  "    ?          .•        i  .u        -j        n  •       •  •  .          1  x-e 

(iood-Fridav                                                               *  where  he  continued  the  residue  of  his  ministry  and  life, 

^'  which  was  about  twenty  years.     He  died  July  23, 1764. 

Teniioii,  Tiiomah,  a  learned  English  prelate,  was  Mr.  Tennent,  as  a  preacher,  had  few  equals  in  his  vigor- 

t<oraatCoueuhain,Cambridgeshire, Sept. 29, 1636;  and  oiis  days.     "His  reasoning  i>owers  were  strong;  his 

receiring  bis  primary*  education  at  the  free  school  at  thoughts  nervous  and  often  sublime;  his  style  flowery 

Nonvich,  entered  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  an<l  diflusive ;  his  manner  of  address  warm  and  patheu 

where  he  graduated  in  Lent  term,  1656-7.     He  began  ic— such  as  must  convince  his  audience  that  he  was  in 

to  uudy  medicioe,  but  on  the  eve  of  the  Restoration  earnest."     Henry  B.  Smith,  D.I).,  says  of  him, "  Gilbert 

^ded  upon  the  theological  profession,  and  was  or-  Tennent,  that  soul  of  tire."     He  was  of  a  truly  pub- 

^«<1  privately  at  Richmond  in  Surrey  by  the  bishop  lie  spirit,  needing  no  other  motive  to  exert  himself 

of  Salisbury.     Being  admitted  feUow  of  his  college  than  only  to  be  i)ersuaded  that  the  matter  in  question 

^^h  24, 166^  he  became  tutor,  and  in  1665  was  chosen  was  an  important  public  good.     I  le  published  JSermofu 

^  rf  the  university  preachers,  and  about  the  same  (Phila.  1744,  8vo) : — lJiscour$eit  (1745,  Timo) : — Her- 

time  was  presented  to  the  cure  of  St.  Andrew  the  (ireat  moiis  (1758, 12mo).    He  also  published  many  occasional 

in  Cambridge.      In  1667  he  received  the  rectory  of  sermons,  some  pamphlets,  etc     See  Sprague,  .4  nnciijr  o/* 

H<Jywell  and  Nedingworth,  Huntingdonshire,  from  the  the  Amer.  Puljnt,  iii,  35-41 ;  Strm,  on  hi*  Dtath,  by  S. 

wl  of  Manchester,  and  in  1674  was  chosen  principal  Finley,  D.D.  (1764,  8vo);  Alexander,  Hist,  of  the  Log 

mmtx  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's  Mancroft,  Nor-  College ^  p.  91-94;  JSermaru  and  KMuys  by  the  Temunts 

*»ch.    In  1680  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in  Oc-  and  their  Contemporaries  (1855,  12mo) ;  AUibone,  IHct, 

f^^ofthesameyear  was  presented  by  Charles  H,  be-  oj' Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors^  s.  v.;  Gillies,  Uist,  ColL 

^  then  a  royal  chaplain,  to  the  virarage  of  St.  Mar-  (J.  L.  S.) 

and  third 
born  ill  the 


i 


lu-u      •      rn     .    I         •     i^oi  County  ol  Antrim,  I  reJand,  Nov.  12,  1<0I>.     His  parents 
-....»..«,..„«  archbishopnc  of  Canterbur\' in  1694.         •     *.   i  »     *        •         v.       u  .     i  u 

In  i-ftrt  u  •  .   1  ^  •**     *.  emigrated  to  America  when  he  was  twelve  years  old. 

'n  i<00  he  was  appointe<i  one  of  a  committee  to  recom-  ri  i      .    i     *  ..i     t       /-  n  i  i*  i 

iBM^A  f    .u     I  •  e       11        1    •    *•     1  "6  ^'■**  wlucated  at  the  Log  College,  and  licensed  to 

"fMio  the  king  pmper  persons  for  all  ecclesiastical      ,^„  ,    ^^  ,    ,„  ,-.,„      ..     T.        ,-f  '-„^  . 

itfpf**-.    .    •     u-      'A.    u        *u        1        f  ^«A  preach  Sept.  18,  lr29.     On  Nov.  19,  1#:K),  he  was  in- 

preieraients  in  his  gift  above  the  value  of  £20  per  an-  \  „   ,       \       r  .i>    u     i    *    •      m       x,    r  v     u  i  • 

nnm    u     ..     J  ju*         •    .    J     •       u-    1    .  -11  stalled  past<ir  of  the  Presbvtenan  Church  of  Freehidd, 

•"ini.  He  attended  his  majesty  dunng  his  last  illness,  ,,  '  i  /^     v   i      11*1    11    .     u  •  r  i- 

«,j^       .  .  V,   -^       •     *      1  i-Aii        I  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.     He  had  but  a  brief  ministry,  his 

■o*! crowned  queen  Anne.    He  was,  in  April,  1  < 06,  made  ,    ..  __:       .      1  .t>  1-0.1      it  i- .•      *•  ,    . 

fiw«^-.   •    •         •    .1.    *      *      r      •      ul  p  death  occurring  April  23, 1/32.     He  was  distinguished 

■ux  comiDissioner  in  the  treaty  of  union  between  Eng-  ^  .         ,.'='.^..  .  '^ 

lW„dSco<Und;  and  .fteriards  crowned  (ieorRe  1.  ["'  "  '^'f^  'l'*""'mai.ng  mind  and  earnest  manner. 

Hi"  4e«h  oocurnd  at  Umbeth  Palace  Dec  14,  171.-,.  "l"!  "V^  ^^o'-S  "J'  regeneration   wa»p,ibI.»ho<l, 

R-v.     Ml  u    t  .u    II  .      u    •.  1 1  wit  h  a  short  memoir  ot  his  hfe,by  his  brother  (jilbert  1  en- 

"J  bu  will  he  bequeathed  large  sums  to  charitable  pur-         .      w     c  i       /     ^'al    *         it  t  u -xx 

n,-^     J  J      i-u      lu      r    »      ..    T>       I-  *  r^  1  neiit.     See  Sprague,  .4«Maw  ^>/ /Ae-w/KT. /'e/f»t/,  111,  41. 

y^  and  pnived  a  liberal  benefactor  to  I^nedict  Col-  i     h    »  j  /    >     > 

V,  Cambridge,  the  library  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  Tenneut,  WilHam  (1),  a  Presbyterian  minister 
^^ty  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Gospel,  Bromley  C^d-  and  educator,  an<l  the  father  of  (Gilbert,  John,  and  Will- 
'^^etc.  He  published,  The  Creed  of  Mr,  {Thomui)  |  iam  Tennent,  was  lM)rn  in  Ireland  in  1673.  He  received 
"<^ ^nmraied (Lond.  1670. 18mo) : — Idolatry:  a  l)i»-  ,  a  liberal  education  in  his  native  country',  and  was  prob- 
'''*'*(1678,4to): — Baeottiana;  or  Certain  (Jetiuine  fie-  ,  ably  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  entered 
^"^ofLordBaetm  (1679, 8vo;  1674, 4to).  See  Alii-  i  the  ministry  originally  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
^'^DieLof  Brit, attd  Amer,  AuthorSyB,  v.;  Chalmers,  \  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  bishop  of  Down,  July  1, 
'.  /Wrf.  fk  V.  I  1704 :  and  prie.'^t,  Sept.  22, 1706.    He  emigrated  to  Amer« 
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ica  in  1718,  and  iramediately  changed  liis  ecclesiastical 
relations^  being  received  into  the  Presbyterian  Church 
September  17  of  the  same  year.  He  supplied  East 
Chester  and  Bedford,  N.  Y. :  Bensalero  and  Smithfield, 
Bucks  Ca,  Pa. ;  and  in  1726  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Church  at  Xeshaminy,  in  the  same  county,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  but  fully  set- 
tleil  when  he  was  impresswl  with  the  conviction  that 
there  were  other  duties  than  those  of  a  pastor  de- 
manding his  attention.  The  country  was  in  a  forming 
state,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  all  -  important  that  it 
should  have  a  right  direction.  His  four  sons  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  godly  father,  and  were  consistent 
Christians.  His  attention  was  early  directed  to  the 
young  men  who  were  growing  up  around  him,  and 
who  he  saw  must  be  educated  to  bNBCome  useful  mem- 
bers of  society.  As  there  were  no  schools  or  colleges  in 
that  region,  he  determined  to  erect  a  building  for  edu- 
cational purfKMes.  His  means  were  limited,  and  conse- 
quently the  building  must  correspond  with  them.  In 
process  of  time  a  log  house  was  erected  of  humble  pro- 
portions about  a  mile  from  Neshaminy  Creek,  near  to 
the  church.  This  building  was  afterwards  designated 
the  "  Log  CoUege,"  and  was  the  first  literary  and  theo- 
logical institution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church*  in  this 
country.  It  was  the  immediate  parent  of  Princeton 
College  and  Theological  Seminary,  and  of  all  other  in- 
stitutions of  a  similar  character  in  the  Church.  The 
site  of  the  Log  College  was  in  every  way  desirable, 
commanding  as  it  did  an  extensive  prospect  of  level, 
fertile  omntry,  bounded  by  distant  hills.  The  dis- 
tinguished Whitefield,  who  visited  it  in  1789,  says  of 
it: 

"The  place  wherein  the  yonng  men  study  is  a  log  hon^ 
a)>out  tweiitv  feet  long  ana  nearly  ns  many  broad,  and  to 
me  it  seemed  to  reflemole  the  school  of  ihe  old  prophets, 
for  their  habitations  were  mean;  and  that  they  sought 
not  great  things  for  themselves  Is  ])luin  from  tho^e  pas- 
Mges  of  Scripture  wherein  we  are  ttdd  that '  each  of  tnem 
took  a  beam  to  build  them  a  house:'  and  that  at  a  feast 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  'one  of  them  pot  on  the  pot. 
while  the  others  went  to  fetch  some  herbs  out  of  the  field. 
All  we  can  say  of  most  of  our  nniversUies  is,  that  they  are 
glorious  without.  From  this  despised  place  seven  or 
eight  worthy  ministers  of  Jesus  have  lately  been  sent 
forth ;  more  are  almost  ready  to  be  sent,  and  the  fonnda- 
titni  is  now  laying  for  the  instruction  of  many  others." 

Of  Mr.  Tonnent,  the  founder  of  this  college,  but  little  is 
known  outside  of  his  connection  with  the  institution. 
Whitefield's  journal  refers  to  him  thus: 

"At  my  return  home  was  much  comforted  by  the  com- 
ing of  one  Mr.  Tenneut,  an  old  gray-headed  disciple  and 
soldier  of  Jesns  Christ.  He  keens  an  ac4ulemy  about 
twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  has  l)een  blessed  with 
four  gracious  sons,  three  of  which  have  been,  and  still 
continue  to  be.  useful  in  the  Church  of  Christ  He  is  a 
great  friend  of  Mr.  Erskine  of  Scotland,  and  he  and  his 
sons  are  secretly  despised  by  the  svnod  generally,  ns  Mr. 
Erskine  and  his  friends  are  hated  "by  the  Judicatories  of 
Scotland,  and  as  the  Methodist  preachers  are  by  the  breth- 
ren in  England." 

Whitefield  further  says : 

"Set  ont  for  Neshaminy,  where  old  Mr.Tennent  lives,  and 
where  I  was  to  preach  lo-day  according  to  appointment. 
About  twelve  o'clock  we  came  together  and  fonnd  .HO(iO  pe«H 
ple  assembled  In  the  meeting-house  yard.  Mr.  Wm.  Ten- 
nent,  Jr.,  as  we  stayed  beyond  the  time,  was  preachinp  to 
them.  When  I  came  up  he  soon  stopped,  gave  ont  a  psalm, 
which  was  sung, and  then  I  began  to  speak  as  the  Lord  gave 
me  utterance.  At  iir»t  the  people  seemed  unaffected,  but 
in  the  midst  of  n»y  discourse  the  power  of  the  L«»rd  Jesus 
came  upon  me,  mid  I  felt  such  a  8trngi;ling  within  myself 
ft»r  the  peojiU*  as  I  scarce  ever  felt  Iwfore;  the  hearers  \ye- 
gan  to  be  melted  down  immediately  and  to  crv  much,  and 
we  had  g«MHl  reason  to  hope  the  Lord  intenned  go«xl  for 
many.  After  1  had  finished,  Mr.  Gilbert  Tennent  gave  a 
word  of  exhortation  to  confirm  what  had  been  delivpred. 
After  our  exercises  were  over,  we  went  to  old  Mr.  Teu- 
nent's,  who  entertained  ns  like  one  nf  tiip  nnr'ent  patri- 
archs. His  wife  to  me  seemed  like  EliKal>eth,  and  he  like 
Zachary.  Both,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  walk  in  the  c<)mmand 
of  the  Lord  blameless.  Though  God  was  pleased  to  hum- 
ble my  soul  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  retire  for  a  while,  yet 
we  had  sweet  communion  with  each  other,  and  spent  the 
evening  In  concerting  what  measures  had  best  be  taken 


for  promoting  our  dear  Lord's  kingdom.  It  happened 
very  providentially  that  Mr.  Tennent  and  his  brethren 
are  appointed  to  he  a  presbytery  by  the  synod,  so  that 
they  Intend  hrluiring  up  gracious  youths  and  sending 
them  out  from  time  to  tune  into  the  Lord's  vineyard." 

Among  the  ministers  sent  out  from  Log  College  to 
preach  the  Gospel  were  his  four  sons,  Gilbert,  William, 
John,  and  Charles ;  Kev.  Messrs.  Samuel  Blair,  Samuel 
J.  Finley  (afterwards  D.l>.  and  president  of  Princeton 
College ),  W.  Robinson,  John  Rowland,  and  Charies 
Beatty.  In  1742  this  venerable  man  became  unable  to 
perform  his  duties  as  pastor,  and  his  pulpit  was  supplied 
by  the  prcsbyu>ry.  In  1743  Mr.  Beatty  was  ordained 
as  his  successor.  His  work  was  nearly  done,  and  of 
him  it  may  be  said,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Alexander, 
"The  Presbyterian  Church  is  probably  not  more  in- 
debted for  her  pruttperity,  and  for  the  evangelical  spirit 
which  has  generally  pervaded  her  body,  to  any  indi- 
vidual than  to  the  elder  Tennent.**  He  died  at  hit 
loved  home  in  Neshaminy,  May  6, 1746.  His  published 
works  consist  mostly  of  sermons,  twenty-three  of  which 
appear  in  one  volume,  8vo.  Two  other  discourses  were 
also  published.  Many  occasional  sermons  and  pam- 
phlets were  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1758.  Rev. 
Samuel  Finley,  D.D.,  his  former  pupil,  preached  his  fu- 
neral discourse,  which  was  also  published.  See  Sprague, 
Amials  of  the  Amer,  Pvlpitf  iii,  23;  Gen,  Asaemb,  Afts», 
Mag.  or  EvangeL  InttH  ii ;  Alexander,  IJi^.of  Log  Col" 
Uge ;  TmnerU't  Fumilg  Record,     (W.  P.  S.) 

Tenneut,  William  (2),  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  brother  of  (iilbert  Tennent,  was  bom  in  the  County 
of  Antrim,  Ireland,  Jan.  3,  1705.  He  emigrated  with 
his  father,  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  Seiu,  to  America 
in  1718,  where  he  received  his  education  unilcr'  the  in- 
struct i<»n  of  his  father,  and  studietl  theology  by  the  aid 
of  his  brother.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Philadelphia 
Presbyter}',  and  oniained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Freehold,  N.J.,  Oct.  26,  1733,  where*  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  March  8, 1777.  About  the  time 
that  Mr.  Tennent  completed  his  theological  course,  he 
was  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  trance,  which  has  per- 
haps given  him  his  greatest  celebrity.  A  full  account 
of  this  extraordinary  incident  was  publi-nhed  by  Klias 
BoudinoU  Mr.Tennent  contributed  sermons  to  Ser* 
mons  on  Sacramental  Occasions  (1739),  and  a  Sermon 
upon  Matt,  r,  23-24  (1769).  See  Sprague,  Afmals  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit^  iii,  52;  AUibone,  IHcf.  of  firii,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Steel,  Jhirning  and  Shining  Lights 
(1864);  (ien,  Assemb.  Miss.  Mag.  vol.  ii;  Alexander, 
Hist.  lAtg  CoUege;  Prince,  Chri^.  Hist.;  Life  ofWiU- 
iam  Tennent^  irifh  an  Accouttt  of  his  being  Three  Dags 
in  a  Trance  (N.  Y.  1H47,  18mo);  Sermons  and  Essays 
hg  the  Tennent s  and  their  Contemporaries  (1855,  12mo); 
BlachcootVs  Mag.  iv.  693 ;  Storr,  Constitution  of  the  //m- 
man  Soul  (1857),  p.  317.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Tennent,  Williani  (3),-a  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  mm  of  the  Rev.  William  Tennent  (2),  was  )M>m  in 
Freehold,  N.  J.,  in  1740.  He  graduated  at  the  CoUege 
of  New  Jersey  in  1758,  was  licen.^ed  to  preach  by  the 
presbyterv-  of  New  Brunswick  in  1762,  itrdained  by  the 
j  same  presbytery  in  1763,  and  installed  as  junior  pastor 
of  the  Church  in  Xorwalk,  Conn.,  in  1765.  In  1772 
he  became  pastor  of  an  Independent  Church  in  Charles* 
ton,  S.  C.  He  died  Aug,  11, 1777.  Mr.  Tennent  was 
an  el<Mjuent  ]>reachcr.  Elegance  of  style,  majesty  of 
thought,  and  clearness  of  judgment  characterized  all  hit 
diAcr>urses.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  l*ulpii, 
iii,  242;  Hall,  l/isf.  of  Xoricalk;  Ramsey,  I/ist.  of 
South  Curoiinn,  Vi)l.  ii;  l/ist.  of  the  Church  ofCharieS' 
ton  ;  Alison,  Funeral  Semwiu     (J.  L.  S.) 

Tenney,  Asa  Peaslee,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Corinth,  Yt.,  Feb.  14, 1801.  He  worked 
at  an  anvil  in  Haverhill,  N.  H.;  studietl  theology  with 
Rev.  (frant  Powers  and  President  Tyler  of  Dartmouth 
College;  preached  his  first  sermon  in  father  Goddard's 
meeting-house  in  Norwich,  Vt.;  and  when  twenty-sev- 
en vears  old  took  a  five  vear»*  commission  under  the 
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Xew  HamfMiliirc  Mi>*ionary  SK'iety,  lalM)riii^  in  He- 
lin>n  ami  finxoii.  In  Maix'h,  1833,  he  liecann.*  lirst  |»ra- 
tur  iif  ihe  Coiifirefcatioiial  Church  in  Cmictml  i  Wi'.hJ  ), 
X.  nowhere  he  died,  March  1,  IHiiT.  2Hr. Teniiey  was 
original.  eUiqueiit,  and  a  mighty  revivalint.  lie  had 
wonderful  knowledf^c  of  the  Bible  and  human  nature, 
and  w»A  a  |>nNli^iuus  worker,  hirt  8ermonH  f(»r  over  thir 


(<  Jen.  iv,  20 1,  vi/.  to  l>e  tenl-<lweners  1 5nk  -*2J%  comp. 
XXV,  27;  ffic/p-i r»/r,  riiny.  vi,  ;J*2,  3.j  )  and  keepew  of 
cattle.  Accnnliit^ly  the  |iatrian>hal  fathers  of  the  Is* 
raelites  were  dwellerh  in  tents  and  their  dei«cendants 
proceedwl  at  once  fn»m  tents  to  IioiiseH.  We  therefore 
ren<l  but  little  of  hufn  amon^  thcni,  and  never  as  the 


tv-four  years  averajjinf;  more  than  four  a  week.     See    ^^^'^^  hahitatinns  of  any  |xtM»lt'  with  whom  they  were 

-4   hlad»mith  in  the  I*»lpit  and  in  t/u'  Parish,  in  the  ,  conversant.     Hy  huts  we  nnd«rsiand  small  dwellings, 

Cofu/r^ffatiotkil  Quartfritf,  1867,  p.  359  sq.,  380.  made  of  the  jcrt'en  or  dry  branches  of  trees  interwineil, 

«.  ^   <•   «-  «  M^  i^t^       ,^  ,  I  and  sometimes  iilasten'd  with  mu<l.     In  Scripture  the v 

mniisiter.  was  bom  at  IloUis,  N.  H.,  May  3,  n8().     lit 


gradiuited  at  Dartmouth  C'wUege  in  1801,  enterc<l  the 

miniiitr}'  Au^.  *20.  1><02.  and  was  ordaineil  Sept.  12.  18<M, 

pa»rur  at  Newport.  K.  I.,  where  he  remained  until  May, 

1814, when  he ref^igned and  l)ecame co-|)astor  in  Wethers- 

tiehl.  March  27,  18I(>,  but,  on  account  of  his  voice  fail- 

iim,  was  diiimissed  in  1840,  and  remove<l  to  Noriham|>- 

b.n,  Maiiai..  where  he  di«l,  Sept.  28, 1847.     He  acte<l  as 

tuent  for  both  the  American  and  the  MassachuM>tis 

i.ulunizati(»ii  Society.     His  publications  were  Tvo  IHh- 

coHtstg  trtt  Bafftitni  (1816)  and  a  few  Occasional  St-r- 

wm*.     See  Sprague,  AmutU  of  the  Amen  Puipit,  ii, 

472. 


his  cattle  during  the  first  winter  of  his  return  from 
Meso[M)(amia  ((ien.  xxxiii.  17).  In  after-times  we 
more  fre<juently  n»ad  of  them  as  being  erecte«l  in  vine- 
yards and  orchards  to  shelter  the  man  who  guanled  the 
ri|H'ned  pro<luce  (Job  xxvii,  18;  Isa.  i,  8;  xxiv,  20). 
It  was  one  of  the  Mosaical  institutions  that  during  the 
Feast  of  Tabeniacles  the  |>eo|de  should  live  for  a  week 
in  huts  made  of  green  lM>ughs  {Ijcw  xxiii,  42).  In  ob- 
»<'rving  the  directions  of  the  law  respi>cting  the  Feast 
of  Taliernacles,  the  Kabbiniral  writers  laid  down  as  a 
distinction  iK'tween  the  ordinar}'  tent  and  the  booth, 
mkkahj  that  the  latter  must  in  no  case  be  covered  by  a 


,  cloth,  but  lie  restricted  to  boughs  of  trees  as  its  shelter 

Tenney,  Ephraim.  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was    (SHHah,  i,  3).     In  hot  weather  the  Ara!»s  of  MeM»p<>ta- 

bom  in   Dummerston,  Vt.,  Nov.  12.  1813.      He   grail-  I  „,ia  often  strike  their  tents  and  betake  themselves  to 

Mted  at  Wheaton  Odlege,  111.,  in  1841,  and  entereil  the    sheds  of  reeds  and  grass  on  the  bank  of  the  river  (Uy- 

Union  Thet»h>gical  Seminary  the  same  year,  an^  in  the    anl,  Mnerth,  ii,  215 ;  Burckhardt,  Xofes  on  Jitd,  i,  37, 


Tear  following  be  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  8. 
"(W.  P.  S.) 


46 ;  Volney,  Travth,  i,  398). 

In  Kgypt  the  Hebrews,  for  the  most  part,  left  off  tent 


Tenney,  Roswell,  a  Presbvterian  minister,  was  |  ^'f-f*  «»<*  ^ived  in  houses  during  their  bondage;  but  on 
brvm  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1796.  *  He  was  etlucated  at ,  their  deliverance,  and  during  their  protracted  sojourn  in 
Dartmouth    College,  studied    theology  in    the   Union 
Tlitoli^ical  Seminary,  Prince  Edward  (>>.,  Va.,  was  li- 


the wilderness,  tent  life  was  again  resumed  by  the  na- 
ti<m  (Kxod.  xvi,  16;  Josh,  vii, 24), and  continued  for  some 


ceiwed  by  the  Hanover  Pre»bvter>'  April  26,  1828,  and  ,  li^e  even  after  their  settlement  in  the  Holy  I^nd  (xxii, 
oftlained  by  the  same  Nov.  28,'  1829.  His  lirnt  preach-  j  «)•  Hence  the  phraseology  of  tent  life  remained  among 
iag was  as  a  home  missionary;  after  that  he  preached    t^e  peop^c  1""R  «fter  it  had  ceased  to  be  their  mirmal 


suocfMvely  at  Salem,  Unity,  Somerset,  and  New  Lex- 
iiiKton,ya.;  three  pointa  in  Perr}-  Oiunty,  (). — Logan, 


condition  (1  Kings  xii,  16).     Here  we  may  observe  that 
tent  life  is  not  {leculiar  to  nomads  only,  for  we  find  set- 


Bdpre, and  Warren;  two  points  in  Washington  0)un-  j  tied  clans.  occupie<l  in  agricultural  pursuits,  still  dwell 
ty,0.;  Dover,  Mass.;  Hanover  Centre,  N.  H.;  again    in  tents, and  such,  pn)bably,  was  the  case  in  Palestine  in 
in  Salem  and  Fearing,  O. ;  and  Hnally  at  Amesville,  in 
Aih«»  Oninty.     He  died  Aug.  6,  1866.     See  Wilson, 
^^  Hist,  Alnuimic,  1867,  p.  321. 

Tenney,  Samuel  GiUnan,  a  Congregational 
niniiter,  waa  bom  at  Kowley,  Mass.,  April  12,  1793. 


all  ages.  The  family  of  HeU-r  the  Kenite  was  appar- 
ently of  this  class  (Jndg.  iv,  11-22),  and  even  the  pa- 
triarchs seem  |)artly  t(»  have  adopted  that  mode  of  life. 
Isaac  not  (»nly  ''  had  ()ossessi(m  of  flocks  and  iN)ssession 
of  herds,"  but  also  he  "  sowetl  in  the  land,  and  received 
„  .         .    -        .         -  .        ,       in  the  same  vear  a  hundredfold"  (Gen.  xxvi,  12),     It 

U^mght  an  education  with  a  view  of  entenng  the  ^^^  „,,^  u„iifti,e  return  into  Canaan  from  Egvpt  that 
mratsiry,  being  inripreased  that  it  was  his  duty  to  Lhe  Hebrews  became  Inhabitants  of  cities,  and  it  may 
Pjwch.  He  waa  fitted  for  wdlege  at  Menden,  N.H.,  y^  remarked  that  the  tradition  of  tent-usage  survived 
after  which  he  enteral  Dartmouth  College,  from  which  |  f^,^  „^„,.  ,.^„  j.^^.^  i„  jj,^  tabeniacle  of  Shiloh,  which 
h*  |JTa.luaied  in  1828.  He  studied  tlieology  under  eonsisteJl,  as  manv  Arab  tents  still  consist,  of  a  walled 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin  at  WootUtock,  \  t.  He  was  or-  end.M^ure  covered'with  curtains  (Mishna,  Zehuhim,  xiv, 
'l«in«i  June  29, 1825,  and  instaUetl  paator  of  i  he  Lyn.ion  : ,. .  stanlov,  Sinai  and  PaU'^t.  p.  233). 
thurch.  Vl  Here  he  Ubored  for  six  years  with  sue-  -y^^^  Midianitrs,  the  PhiliMines,  the  Svrians,  the  de- 
««.  He  was  wib8«|uently  pastor  m  the  ft.llowmg  ^p„,,ants  of  Ham.  the  Ilagarites,  and  Cushanites  are 
Ptacw:  BakemviUe,  ^  t.,  four  years ;  W  aiUfichl,  \  t.,  two  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  living  in  irnts.  But  the  peo- 
y«rt;  Hill»borongh,N.H.,  five  years;  Wordsborough.  j,,^.  ;„^,^j  remarkable  for  this  m.setiled  and  wandering 
^t.-even  yeaw;  and  Alslead,  N.  H.,  seven  years,  when  „,,„,^.  ^,f  ,|f^.  ^^o  the  Aral,^,  who.  fn>m  the  time  of  Ish- 
»»  wiwl,  after  an  unbroken  ministry  of  forty-nine  „,^^.,  ,„  j,,^.  j^^^.^.^j  ,,„^.  j,^,.^.  continiud  the  custom  of 
.v«ins  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  lalK,r«  '■  ^j^.^jh,,^,  j,,  „.„t«.  Amid  thr  revolutions  vxhich  have 
*tre  blesNHl  in  many  places  by  special  and  |H)werful  tran.ferrctl  kingdoms  from  one  |H.sM■^s«.r  t.>  another. 
"JivaU.  He  died  in  Springfield,  ^  t.,  Dec.  o,  I8i4.  jj,,.^.  wandering  triln-s  still  dwell,  unsubdued  and  wild 
^  '^^  ns  wns  I  heir  progenitor.     This  kin<l  of  dwelling  is  not. 

Tent  (usually  and  properly  bnx,  tJAf/,  so  called  fnmi  .  however,  contined  to  the  Arabs,  but  i.h  used  tlirouj;hout 
^^^rutg  [(^Jesenius]  or  being  rouwl  fFUrst],  rriciyW/;  ''"*  c.ntinont  of  Asi«.  In  one  ofthe  tents  shown  in  As- 
^•>tb occasionally  « tabeniaclcr  elsewliere  -jSr^, ,ni.h-  7"»"  s<nipiures  n  .nan  is  reproM.„tcd  arranging  «  couch 
I'      ,    ...      r-V.        .   , -,    .  ,  !.'/..  forsleepnig  on.  in  another  iKTsoHs  are  Sitting  conv<r.-*Mig, 

k^n,^,Ml^y  fCant. ,,  8].  the  regular  term  for  -  taher-  ■  ^,,,,  j,,  ,,„,^.^^  ^.^^^^j,,^^  ,,^^.,,^5^^  ^,,^,  ,^,^.  p^.K-essof  CH.king 

'*l»-r  7X2^,tHkkak  [2  Sam.  xi,  11  1,  a  *-lMK.ih;'  or  aro  shown.    In  ilir  smaller  one  <on  next  pnge\aman  is 

ns^.Z-wWr/A,  a  d4»me-like  pavilion,  only  in  Numb.  ii. «),  watching  a  raMmn  on  w  hai  apix-ars  lo  be  a  lire  Intween 

tOktraUir  habitation,  made  of  curtains  extended  ii|M»n  -oiim*  stoiu-s.     Among  tent-dwellers  <»f  the  present  day 

poles.    .See  TABEKNArLK.  must    Ut*  reckoned   (1)  the  great    Mongol   and  Tartar 

Aoiong  the   leading  characteristics  of  the   nomad  hordes  of  Cciii nil  Asia.  whoM>  tent -dw(>llings  are  some- 

ncn,  tboae  two  have  always  been  iniml)ered  whostr  tinu's  of  gigantic  dimeii>ioiiN  and  who  exhibit  more 

^gin  has  been  aacribed  to  Jabal  the  son  of  I^nuch  contrivnncc  Uttli  in  the  dwellings  tlieni.s<'lvc<!>  and  in 
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•hort  stick!  or  pins,  rallnl  evil  oi 


roalJct.  or  the  latae  kind  • 
■na  Ihc  rs^T?,  Anminer  (q.  v. 
I  iv.  21).  Kuiirul  the  iMick  anii 
piece  of  iitiiff  n-marahle  at  pli 


he  -\r\  mia  (q.  v.), 
lich  Jaci  ufiol  (,Jii<<g. 


•  diri(]< 


ted  b 


Bcberib  before  Luchit 


their  method  of  Irangporrinfr  tlieni  from  place  lo  place 
than  is  i)ie  case  wil  h  (he  Arabracen  (Horace,  Cara.  jii,24, 
10;  Marco  Polo,  7'rur.[ed.  Bahn],  p.  128, 136, '211  j  Gib- 
bon, ch.  xxri  L^-ol.  iii,  p.  298,  ed,  SmilhJ) ;  (2)  u  above 
obMrveil,  the  Uedawiti  Arab  tribes,  who  inhabit  tents ' 
wliich  are  probably  conalructed  on  the  Hmc  plan  aa 
those  which  were  the  dwcllitig-plaeea  of  Abraham  and 
orJacob{lleb.xi,9). 

The  Hnit  tents  were  undoubtedly  covered  with  skins, 
or  which  there  are  traces  in  the  Pentateuch  (Exod. 
xxvi,  14) ;  bat  nearly  all  the  tents  mentioned  in  Script- 
lire  were  iloubtles*  of  go«t«'-bair,  spun  and  woven  by 
the  wnmcn  (xxxv,  26;  xxxvi,  14).  such  as  are  now, 
in  Western  Asia,  used  by  all  who  .IwclJ  in  leiits.  Tents 
of  linen  were,  and  Hlill  are,  only  used  occasionally  for 
.holiday  or  travelling  purposes  by  tboae  who  do  not 
habitually  live  in  them.  Some  tnudem  lenta  are  con- 
Unicted  i>(  most  costly  materials,  and  arc  very  beautiful. 
Chardin  mentions  that  a  lat«  kinR  of  Persia  had  one 
made  wliirh  cust  upwards  of  mo  millions  sterling.  It 
was  called  the  "golden  house,"  because  gold  glittered 
everywhere  about  it  (see  Fkl.  HiUr,  note  on  Cant  v,  IJ. 
A  tent  or  pavilion  on  a  magniticenl  scale,  constructed 
for  Ptolemv  I'hiladelphus  at  Alexandria,  is  described 
by  Athetu-'us  (F.-xod.  v,  19G  sq.).  This  class  of  lenu  is 
fumiahed  with  Turkey  carpels  for  the  floor  snd  cushions 
to  recline  upon,  according  to  the  wealth  of 
though  the  iniude  arrangcmenis  vary  amnii 
clans  and  tribes.  Those  who  are  too  p«)r  lo  alTonI  them- 
selves a  proper  lent  merely  hang  a  piece  of  cloth  from  a 
tree  to  give  them  shelter. 

An  Arab  lent  is  called  bttl,  "house;"  its  covering 
caniHStK  uf  stuff,  about  three  quancrs  nf  a  yard  brouil, 
made  of  black  goats'-hair  (Caul,  i,  5;  .Shsw,  7Vnrrb, 
p.  220),  laid  parallel  with  the  leni'a  lengiii.  This  is 
aufficient  lo  resist  the  heaviest  rsin.  The  ient-[iok'<, 
calleii  amid,  or  columnx. 
are  unuallv  nine  in  num- 
ber.phiced' 
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xviii,  10;  Judg.  xiii,  )>;  Niebuhr.  Vnyagt,  \,  1147;  Lay- 
■nl,  A'ut.  and  Hub.  p.  2G1).  S<^  Pillar.  In  the  men's 
apaitoienl  the  ground  it  luuelly  covered  with  carpets 
or  mats,  and  the  wheat  sacks  and  camel  bags  are 
heaped  up  in  ic  around  the  middle  post  like  a  pyramid, 
at  the  base  of  which,  or  towards  the  bach  of  the  lent, 
are  arranged  the  camel  pack-saddles,  against  which  ilie 
men  recline  as  they  >it  on  the  ground.  The  women's 
apartment  is  less  neat,  being  encumbered  wiih  all  the 
lumber  of  the  lent,  the  water  and  butler  skins,  and  the 
culinaiy  utensils.  The  part  of  the  tent  appropriated 
to  the  women  is  called  hartm ;  and  no  stmiger  is  per- 
mitted to  enter  it,  unless  introiluced.  Hence,  jierhain, 
Sisera's  hope  of  greater  security  in  the  harem  of  Jael. 
See  Hosi-iTAUTY.  "The  tenu  are  arrangeil  in  a  sort 
of  square;  they  are  made  of  black  hair-cloth,  iiot  large; 
and  are  tnosily  open  at  one  end  and  on  tlie  siiles,  the 
latter  being  turned  up.  The  leuta  form  the  common 
rendezvous  nf  men,  women,  children,  calves,  lambs,  and 
kids"  (Robinson,  RrtareJia,  t,  4t<n|.  Pew  Araba  have 
more  than  one  tent,  unless  the  family  lie  aiigmenied 
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If  he  is  a  pereon  of  much  consequence, 
he  msy  have  three  or  four  tents,  for  himselT,  hia  vires, 
his  servants,  and  strangers,  respectively.  The  Hrst  two 
are  of  the  tnost  importance,  and  we  know  that  Abra- 
ham's wife  had  a  separate  tent  (Ren.  xxiv,  ti7).     It  is 
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holr  tAl»eniacle  was  on  this  model  (Exo<i.  xxvi.31-37). 
The  iiiciividual  tentn  of  I^ali.  Kac-hcl.  Zil|)ah,  and  Bilhah 
may  iIiim  have  bccu  either  M>))arate  tentA  or  a|iartinents 
in  the   |)riiici|ial  lent  in  each  caae.  i  (ieii.  xxxi,  iW). 
When  the  paMtiire  near  an  enoaniptnent  is  exhausted, 
the  teim  are  taken  down,  packed  on  camels,  ami  re- 
tijov«*ti  (Isa.  xxxviii,  1*2;  (Jen.  xxvi,  17,  2*2,  25).     The 
beauty  of  an  Arah  encampment  is  noticed  by  Shaw 
(Ti"»ir#/j«.  J).  221;    see  Nimdj.  xxiv,  5).     In  ch«M)sinj; 
places  fur  enrampment.  Arabs  prefer  the  nei;;hl>orhood 
of  tTee4.for  the  sake  of  the  8ha<le  and  cooliiesti  which 
Oiey  afTiird  ((n-n,  xviii.  4,  «;  Niebuhr,  htc.  cit.).     Some 
tnliesi  havv  their  tents  constructed  S4»  as  to  house  their 
fltukx  at  iii<;ht.     (trant  describes  such  a  one  among  the 
ilertUith  K^inls:  **Our  tent  was  about  forty  feet  long 
and  ei^'htcen  or  twenty  wide,  one  side  left  (piite  o|)en, 
whik  a  wall  of  reeils  formeil  the  other  sides.     The  am- 
ple nml' of  black  hair-cloth  was  sup|)orted  by  a  numl)er 
uf  «inill  (H)les,  and  secureil  with  cords  and  w(HHlen  pins 
drivni  into  the  earth.     Ab«iut  one  fourth  of  the  tent 
vu  feiu'ed  tifT  with  a  wicker  trellis  for  the  lambs  of  the 
fluck.  wljjrh  are  kei>i  there  during  the  night"  (Xento- 
n'W.p.Jt:i). 

The  manufacture  of  tents  forme<l  a  regular  and  lucra- 
tive iratle  ( acr/i'o^oif'c  )«  at  which  Paul  occasionally 
lahiired. es|HH.'iaily  in  connection  with  Aquila,  at  Corinth 
(Acts  xviii,  3).     See  Pali.. 

A  feature  of  Oriental  life  so  characteristic  as  the  tent 
coukl  ijot  fail  to  suggest  many  striking  metaphors  to 
the  Riblical  writers,  and  accordingly  the  Hebrew  has 
^*nal  terms  for  pitching  (HISJ  or  HSn)  and  striking 
(p"?7n)  a  tent.  The  tent  erected  and  its  cords 
Hrptched  (Hit  arc  (»ften  figuratively  allude<l  to  in  the 
•^rijitures.  Thus  Isaiah  represents  (lod  as  the  one 
"that  i>tretcheth  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain,  and 
ipreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in*"  (x1,  22).  He 
4l»*)  tiiv:«,  in  speaking  of  the  glorious  prosfierity  <»f  the 
Church  and  the  need  of  enlargement,  *'  Kidargc  the 
place  of  thy  tent,  and  let  them  stretch  forth  the  cur- 
tail of  thine  habitations;  spare  not.  lengthen  thy 
cyf  1*,  ami  strengthen  thy  stakes"  (liv,  2;  see  also 
xxiiii.  20).  It  is  a  work  of  some  effort  to  pitch  a  tent 
pfvperly.  especially  a  large  one,  requiring  the  united  ef- 
(i*m  of  willing  hands.  Hence  the  pathetic  language 
<*f  Jeremiah  in  mourning  over  the  desfdat ions  ofCiod's 
P^tl'le:  -My  tabeniacle  is  spoiled,  and  all  my  cords  are 
t'^ken;  my  children  are  gone  forth  of  me,  and  they  are 
»wi:  there  is  none  to  stretch  forth  my  tent  any  more 
««ti  to  net  up  my  curtains**  (x,  20).  These  tents  are 
'^{■idly  struck  and  removed  from  place  to  place,  so  that 
*he  eye  which  to-day  rests  <»n  a  lai^e  encampment  ac- 
"vp  with  life  m«y  to-morrow  l)eh(dd  nothing  but  a  wil- 
<l*mesR.  Thns  Isaiah  says, "  Mine  age  is  departed,  and 
J*  retnuved  from  me  as  a  shepherd's  tent"  (xxxviii.  12). 
^  fainlity  with  which  tents  are  taken  down  and  the 
frailty  tif  their  material  are  beautifully  alludeil  to  by 
l"*"!!  in  2  <.\)r.  v,  1  (see  also  2  Pet.  i,  13,  U).  See  Hack- 
«». ///*ii/r.  of  Script,  p.  33-40;  Van  Lennep,  Mhh 
^rWi.  rh.  ii'i:  Rhodes,  Trnt'lifr  from  the  Edrlifst 
^"-"  (Lund.  1858):  Conder,  Tent -work  in  PaleM,  ii. 

Tenth  Deal  (Vt^^r,  i**imm,  a  tenth  :  Sept.  Tmrn- 
*"»').  the  tenth  ptirtj  a  measure  of  things  dry.  specially 
''^piin  and  meal  (Exoil.  xxix,  40;  Ix?v.  xiv:  Numb. 
^*  xxriii.  xxix) ;  more  fully  the  tenth  of  an  ephah 
'*•  ihe  Sept.  and  Vulg.  explain  at  xv,  4),  i.  e.  an  onier, 
•TjlnHit  three  and  a  half  (piarts  (comp.  I^v.  v.  15;  vi, 
^^:  N'urab.  V,  15).     See  1Ihtroij«x;v. 

Tenths,  in  Enfflisb  tnw.  are  the  tenth  part  of  (ho 
T^triy  value  of  every  aptritual  l»enetice  as  it  is  valuc<l 
^<he  LUttr  Rey%$,  Thia  was  an  im|Mwt  formerly  paid 
'<*  the  pipe,  and  was  annvxe<l  to  the  crown  by  t  ho  2(1 
flttiry  Vril,  c  3,  and  the  I  Elizaljeth,  c.  4 ;  biit  by  the 
^Annff  c  II,  wa»  granted,  together  with  the  first-fruits, 
^ards  the  angneiitarion  of  |>o(»r  clergymen.     A  tax 


on  the  temporality,  and  also  certain  rents  reserved  by 
the  king  out  of  the^uonastic  (Missessions  he  granted  to 
his  subjects,  were  als<»  calleil  tenths  Tenths  (d'  <K'cle- 
hiastical  boncticfs  anil  lauds  were  tir.tt  paid  in  1  IKK  to- 
wards llenrv  H's  crusade.  See  T-vxArio  K(  ilksiasti- 
c'a;  TK3iroKAi.iTiKs  of  lilSIIOPS;  TirilKM. 

Tentzel,  Wiuiklm  Kitssr,  a  (ionman  thcidngian, 
was  born  July  11,  H)o9,  at  (ircu.vs-n,  in  Thtiriiigin.  He 
became  lecturer  at  the  gynuiaMum  nt  (iotba  in  KiMo,  and 
was  appointed  in  \()W\  histuri<tgraphc*r  tbcre,  and  died 
at  Dresnlen,  Nov.  24,  1707.  In  the  theological  th'part- 
ment  he  is  es|H'cially  known  by  bis  controversy  %« itb  the 
Jesuit  Scbel;«tratc  <m  the  arcaui  iliscipliua  (q.  v.):  y>w- 
aertatiif  de  Jh'griplina  Arcani  (Witteub.  HXJ;  also  in 
his  Kxt  rcitatioms  SflH-tfr  (Leips.  and  Fraiikfl.  ir»l»2), 
written  against  the  Arttiqnitm'  Illmttrnta,  T<'nt/.el  also 
published  Kxt  rcitatiintr*  X  *h-  liymmt  7V  Iffnm  Lau- 
datiniK  (ibid.  l(ji>2).  Of  great  intcrot  is  also  his  his- 
torical narrative  of  the  iN'ginning  and  lirst  pnjgress  of 
Luther's  Keformation,  thus  explaining  Seckendorf's  his- 
lor>'  of  Lutheranism,  cdit(r<l  by  (\v[trian  (ibid.  I7IX,  3 
vols.): — Ite  Proitfuchit  iSaindritarum  (Wittenb.  I(>82): 
—  IHsitfrtatui  dt  Ritn  Lectioniim  Sacrarum  (ibid.  1(J85\ 
See  TheoL  Universal- 1. exihrn^  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Ihindhuch 
der  thtoi.  UtnatNr,  i,  GOi»,  (;2K,  7;^X.  849,  HtA ;  ii.  799;  Fa- 
bricius,  HiMioth. Kcrlesinst, (Hamburg.  171S),  vol.  i ;  He- 
gensbnrgrr  Itetd- F.ucyklop. «,  v.      (B.  P.) 

Teo.     See  Anteix)i*k. 

Teocalli  (Aztec,  teoiU  "  gotl,"  and  caUi,  "  house"), 
a  name  given  to  the  al)original  temfdes,  many  remains 
of  which  are  still  in  existence.  Hecenl  investigations 
have  rendered  it  pn)bable  tbat  many  structures  which, 
on  Spanish  authority,  have  U'en  received  as  tenqdes 
and  palaces  were  in  reality  multi|de  houses. 

Teotl,  the  name  for  (lod  among  the  ancient  Mex- 
icans. He  is  called  "the  ("ause  trf  causc-s"  and  ''the 
Father  of  all  things."  He  was  idi-ntilied  with  the 
sun-god,  which,  on  this  account,  was  designated  the 
Teotl. 

Tephillin.     See  Phylactery. 

Te^'rah  (Heb.  Te'rarh,  IT^n.  »t(dinn  [see  alw»  Ta- 
iiAii] ;  Sept.  i:)dftpa,  i)f'fpa  ;  •loH-plius,  B'i^ipu^',  A  nt.  i.  G, 
5;  Vulg.  Thare\  the  father  of  Abram.  Nahor,  and  Ha- 
ran,  and  through  them  the  ancestor  of  the  great  fami- 
lies of  the  Israelites.  Ishmaidites,  Midianites,  Moabiteis 
and  Ammonites  (( ien.  xi.  24-32).  H.C.  2293-2088.  The 
account  given  of  him  in  the  Ohl-Test.  narrative  is  very 
brief.  We  learn  from  it  simply  that  he  was  an  idfda- 
ter  ( Josh,  xxiv,  2 ) ;  that  he  dwelt  l>eyond  the  Ku- 
phrates  in  I'r  of  the  Chaldees  ( (ien.  xi,  28  ) ;  that 
in  the  westerly  migration  which  he  undertook  in  his 
old  age  he  went  with  bis  son  Abram,  his  daughter-in- 
law  Sarai,  and  his  grandson  lA>t, "  to  go  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  they  came  unto  Haran  and  dwcdt  there" 
(ver.  31);  and,  tinally.  that  **the  clays  of  Terah  were 
two  hundreil  and  tive  vears;  and  Terah  died  in  Haran" 
(ver.  32).  Taking  the  language  of  Abraham  ab<jut  Sa- 
rah being  the  daughter  id'  his  father  but  not  of  his 
mother  (xx,  12)  in  its  natural  sensi>,  Terah  must  have 
hail  children  by  more  wives  than  one;  but  we  have  no 
particular  account  of  his  domchiic  relations  in  this  re- 

S|K'Cl. 

In  connection  with  this  migration  a  chronological 
ditficultv  has  arisen  which  mav  be  notice<l  here.  In 
the  speech  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii,  4)  it  is  said  that  the 
further  journey  of  Abraham  from  Haran  to  the  laml  of 
Canaan  did  not  take  place  till  after  his  fathers  death. 
Now  as  Terah  was  two  hundred  and  five  years  old  (the 
Samar.  text  and  ver>ion  make  him  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty-Hve,  and  so  av<dd  this  difficulty)  when  he  died,  and 
Abram  was  sevenlv-five  Mhen  he  left  Haran  (<ien,  xii, 
4)  it  follows  that,  if  the  s|)eech  of  Ste|)hen  Ir>  correct, 
at  Abram's  birth  Terah  must,  have  been  one  hun<lred 
and  thirtv  vears  old;  and  therefore  that  the  order  of 
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his  sons — Abratn,  Nahor,  Ilaran — given  in  Gen.  xi,  26, 
27  is  not  their  order  in  [uniit  of  age.  •  Lonl  Arthur  Her- 
vey  says  {GeneiiL  p.  82, 83),  "The  difficulty  is  easily  got 
over  by  8upix)sing  that  Abrara,  though  named  first  on 
account  of  his  dignity,  was  nut  the  eldest  son,  but  prob- 
ably the  youngest  of  the  three,  born  when  his  father 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old — a  supposition 
with  which  the  marriage  of  Nahor  with  his  elder  broth- 
er Haran's  daughter,  Milcah,  and  the  apparent  nearness 
of  age  between  Abram  and  Ijot^  and  the  three  genera- 
tions fnun  Nahor  to  Kebekah  corresponding  to  oidy 
two,  from  Abraham  to  Isaac,  are  in  perfect  harmony." 
See  Abkaham. 


that,  after  the  death  of  Yuna,  Abraharo*a  mother,  Terah 
took  another  wife,  who  Iwre  him  Sarah.  He  adds  that 
in  the  days  of  Terah  the  king  f>f  Babylon  made  war 
upon  the  countr}'  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  that  Hazrun, 
the  brother  of  Terah,  went  out  against  him  and  slew 
him;  an<l  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  was  transferred  to 
Nineveh  and  Mosul.  For  all  these  traditions,  sec  the 
book  of  Jasher  and  the  works  of  Hottinger,  D'lierbelot, 
Weil,  and  Beer  above  quoted.  Philo  {JM  Somniis)  in- 
dulges in  some  strange  speculations  with  regard  to  Te- 
rah *s  name  and  his  migration. 

Ter'aphim  (lleb.  tnapkim,  D^BIp;  only  thus  in 


From  Acts  vii,  2^  it  appears  that  the  fiiit  call  which    ^^*  ™*f  *  J)'"^' "'  '.^^^  ^^^^\  ^"^  "'  »^«  ^^""^  P^"'-  ^"'B:^' 


prompted  the  family  to  leave  Ur  was  addressed  to  Abra 
ham,  not  to  Terah,  as  well  as  the  second,  which,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  induced  him  to  proceed  from 
Ilaran  to  Canaan.  The  order  to  Abraham  to  proceed  to 
Canaan  immediately  after  Terah's  death  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  pause  at  Ilaran  was  on  his  account. 
Whether  he  declined  to  proceed  any  farther,  or  his  ad- 
vanced age  rendered  him  unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  the 
journey,  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  appears,  however, 
from  Josh,  xxiv,  2, 14  that  Terah  was  given  to  idolatry, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  to  certain  idolatrous  superstitions, 
retained  together  with  the  acknowledgment  and  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah,  such  as  existed  in  the  family  in  the 
time  of  his  great-grandson  I.Aban  (Gen.  xxxi,  30).  This 
may  suggest  that  it  was  not  in  the  divine  wisdom  deem- 
ed pniper  that  one  who  had  gn»wn  old  in  such  practices 
should  enter  the  land  in  which  his  descendants  were 
destineil  to  exemplify  a  pure  faith. 

From  the  simple  facts  of  Terah's  life  recorded  in  the 
Old  Test,  has  been  constructed  the  entire  legend  of 
Abram  which  is  current  in  Jewish  and  Arabian  tradi- 
tions. Terah  the  idolater  is  turned  into  a  maker  of 
images,  and  **Ur  of  the  Chaldees"  is  the  original  of  the 
"  furnace**  into  which  Abram  was  cast  (comp.  Kzek.  v, 
2).  Rashi*s  note  on  Gen.  xi,  28  is  as  follows :  " '  In  the 
presence  of  Terah  his  father:*  in  the  lifetime  of  his  fa- 
ther. And  the  Midrash  Haggadah  says  that  he  died  be- 
side his  father,  for  Terah  had  complaineil  of  Abram  his 
son  before  Nimrod  that  he  had  broken  his  images,  and 
he  cast  him  into  a  furnace  of  fire.  And  Haran  was  sit- 
ting and  saying  in  his  heart,  If  Abram  overcome,  I  am 
on  his  side;  and  if  Nimrod  overcome,  1  am  on  his  side^ 
And  when  Abram  was  saved,  they  said  to  Haran,  On 
whose  side  art  thou?  He  said  to  them,  I  am  on 
Abram's  side.  So  they  cast  him  into  the  furnace  of 
fire  and  he  was  burned;  and  this  is  [what  is  meant  bv] 
Ur  Ciudim  (Ur  of  the  Chaldees)."  In  Berfshifh  Rab- 
ha  (par.  17)  the  story  is  told  of  Abraham  being  left  to 
sell  idols  in  his  father's  stead,  which  is  repeated  in 
Weil,  Biblical  Ij'ffends,  p.  40.  The  whole  legend  de- 
pends upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  127,  which  sig- 


ttrapholh^  in  Habbinical  writers)  seems  to  denote  tutelar 
household  images,  by  whom  families  expected,  for  rever- 
ence bestowed,  to  be  roM-arded  with  domestic  prosperity, 
such  as  plenty  of  f<N>d.  health,  and  various  necessaries  of 
domestic  life.  This  word  is  in  the  A.  V.  always  ren- 
dere<l  either  by  **  teraphiin,"  or  by  "  imageM**  with  "  tera- 
phim"  in  the  margin,  except  in  1  Sam.  xv,  23 ;  Zech.  x, 
2,  where  it  is  represented  by  "idolatry,"  "idols."  The 
singular  of  the  word  does  not  occur,  though  in  1  Sam. 
xix,  13, 16  it  appears  that  only  one  image  is  referred  to. 
Possibly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Penates  (which 
word,  also,  has  no  singular),  these  representative  images 
were  always  two  or  three  in  number.  Strange  to  say^ 
in  the  Sept.  they  are  represented  by  a  different  render- 
ing in  nearly  every  book  where  the  word  occurs:  in 
Gen.  xxxi  by  uButKa ;  in  Judg.  Tivii,  xviii  by  Btpai^v 
or  t6  ^tpa^iv;  in  1  Sam.  xix  by  ccvora^ia;  in  Ezek. 
xxi,  21  by  yXvirrd;  in  IIos.  iii,  4  by  BqXoi;  and  in 
Zech.  X,  2  by  drro^tyyofuvou  In  the  Vulg.  we  find 
nearly  the  same  variations  between  theraphim^  ttatuny 
idoluj  simulacra.Jigune  idohrum^  idithlatria.  For  other 
trandations,  which  we  find  to  be  equally  vague  and 
various,  see  below. 

I.  Derivation  of  the  Term, — ^The  etyroolog\'and  mean-* 
ing  of  this  word  may  be  inferred  from  the  various  modes 
in  which  it  is  represented  by  the  Greek  translators,  such 
as  ^tpa^ivi  rb  ^£pa0eiv,  or  rd  ^tpa^v^  reminding  us 
of  the  etymological  connection  of  C)1I3,  te)'ir,/o  nourisky 
with  rpiifhiiv.  Its  remote  derivatives  in  modem  lan- 
guages, viz.  the  Italian  tarifa,  French  tartf^  an<l  even  the 
English  tripe,  throw  a  little  light  upon  our  subject.  Ac- 
cording to  its  etymology,  the  wonl  teraphim  has  been  lit- 
erally translated  nvtrUoreSynouriskers,  It  seems  that  the 
plural  form  was  use<l  as  a  collective  singular  for  the  per- 
sonified combination  of  all  nourishing  lowers,  as  the  plu- 
ral teraphim  signifies  God,  in  whom  all  superior  powers 
U)  be  revered  with  reverential  awe  are  combined  (comp. 
the  classical  epithets  of  gods — Sol,  Phcebus,  Ceres,  Venus, 
Cybele.  Pales, Trivia,  Fides,  Sibylla, etc,almu9j  bpirvioQ, 
Tpi':^tpoc).  The  word  teraphim  signified  an  object  or 
objects  of  idolatry,  as  we  may  learn  from  some  of  the 


nities  "  U)  make"  and  "  to  serve  or  worship;"  so  that  Te-  aliove  renderings  of  the  Sept,  ei^wXov,  yXvrm'ir ;  and 
rah,  who  in  the  Biblical  narrative  is  only  a  worshipper  ,  that  it  was  in  meaning  similar  to  the  Penates  is  indicat- 
of  idols,  is  in  the  Jewish  tradition  an  image-maker;  I  ^l  by  «r£i'orrt0ioi'.     Aquila  renders  it /iop0<u/iara,  9rpo- 


and  about  this  single  point  the  whole  story  has  grown. 
It  certainly  was  unknown  to  Joseplms,  who  tells  noth- 
ing of  Terah  except  that  it  was  grief  for  the  death  of 
his  son  Haran  that  induced  him  to  (piit  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees  (Ant.  i,  6, 0). 

In  the  Jewish  traditions  Terah  i.h  a  prince  and  a 
great  man  in  the  palace  of  Nininwl  CJellinek,  Hef  ham- 
MiilniMh,  p.  27),  the  captain  of  his  army  (Sepker  Hay' 
yujuhtir),  his  son  in-law  according  to  the  Arabs  (llccr, 
Fj^n  Abrahams^  p.  '.)7 ).     Uis  wife  is  called  in  the  Tal 


Topaij  (\v^v<l>nipKTt^^  imXvaiQ,  t'lSufXa;  Symniachus 
also  translates  it  H^utXa. 

The  book  Zohar  derives  the  name  teraphim  from 
b)'^ir,  turpitude^  but  meniionH  also  that  rabbi  Jehuda 
<lerives  it  from  nD"*, to  tfltirhvf  because  they  slackened 
the  hands  of  men  in  wcll-doii.g.  The  rabbi  adds  thai 
they  uttered  a  nfii  n5<!!23,;>?-  tpheiia  laxa,  inani*^  tana, 
a  loose  s«)rt  of  predicti(»n.  Hence  rabbi  Bechai  says 
that  C^BT  are  the  same  as  D'^C">,y<TWf,  objects  in»t 


mud  ijiabti  Bat/ira,  fnl.  91  a)  Amtelai.  or  Kmtolai,  the  |  ^"  l>«  depended  upon.  But  ni  Tanchuma  the  f.>rmer 
daughter  of  Carnebo.  In  the  lMH>k  of  the  Jubilees  she  etymology  is  ppMiuced.  since  the  teraphim  were  Harr- 
is called  Kdna,  the  daughtor  of  Arem,  or  Aram  ;  and  by    r;-i::.  opua  (ufpifudinis  sen  ftt^itatis  (see  Buxtorfii  A^J•. 


quoted  by  Hottinger  {.Smef/ma  Orinifale,  p.  281),  says    TX-"^*  iitutff^s.     The  Targum  on  Hos.iii,4  has  "^iniSr 
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mdicaat,  txpaaruta  of  iiraclrs,  where  ihe  Orrtk  hiB  Of 
lUiv;  wid  Ihe  Targ^m  un  I  Sam.  xr,  33  !<n^;:3,  i^Ji. 
Uoiuwiiiu,  under  ^'^r,gue«  to  br  an  to  men  lliat  llie 
»ont  lii-Spiiiiroi'  is  funned  fti>m  B'Birn.  Lud.  de 
Dieu,  ami  after  hiio  .Spenoer,  ib  t,ry.  Hit.  Ilebr.  I>utrrl. 
(tii,L3,cS,g  7),utBe»llie  tret|u«it  inurrhangeofthe 
louDila  (  aud  (  ami  lA,  iu  order  lo  Hhaw  thai,  lerapliini 
tnd  (traphim  are  elymoluKically  oianerted.  Iltit- 
tinier,  ill  his  Hnttgmii,  ami  Kirctker,  in  llie  lirxt  rut-  '  caj.iivity  of 


conMquenef,  the  special  Weiwnfc  of  Jehovah.  The  five 
Danite  allien  cimsulled  IheM'  uniiilar  Penates  of  Micah 
through  Ihe  iiiierveiiiiiiii  nf  Joiialhati  (xriii,  fi).  and  in- 


tie  hiiuM  ctmtaiiml.  The  Daiiile  waniim 
t  unF>cru|Hihnis  iiiiUffi'rencc,viiilenlly<«fTi 
lie  apinraliu  r>f  this  private  cull,  iiicludii 


I  If  ilie 


me,  may  iwrhaps  mean  (ill  the  capture  of  Sliiluli  by 

iG  I'hilistinen.     Wliat  is  imi^l  temarkalile  in  riii>  iinr- 

i^ve  i>  tlie  fact  that  Imth  Mii-ah,  who  vat  a  wiirhlii]]- 

■    per  of  Jehovah,  and  the  I>aiiitP*,  who  »cltnriwle<1((nl 

n  (viT.  ."i,  ill),  and  JiHiatfaaii,  the  graiidiviii  of  tHo- 

imielf,  (liould,  ill  sjriic  of  the  disiinctriil  jimhibi- 
tioiis  of  the  law.  have  re|;a^lell  Iho  aduraliuii  of  lera- 
m  harmlcw,  if  iiiit  BH  laiidalilp; 


line  uf  his  Oidlpui  .Effi/ptiarut,  exhibit  Ihe  elymo- 
Hpcal  pM|[Teaiiion  thus:  Svr  Api>  («ufi  aic,ark  o/Ihe    i 
v),  Sarapu,  Sniipii.  TtrapU,  Trrapkim.     'llie  Ara-    i 
Uc  nihui  Aben  Neph  alsi  asseru  Ihe  ideality  of  Tm 
piin  and  Sfrnpidt:    (hhers  appeal  lu  KGl,  itpa- 
ntiiv,  fg  ktal  (coiap.  Wichmaiinsfaausen 
■trnt^iM.-  Wilaius,.^.^)7>rvini,  i,>4i  t'Koliito.  TAei.    < 
III,  7W).     I'oln,  in    hia    BMiteit    Tinb^r,  derives 
ttnphim  froin  the  Syiiac  angik,  ptTeonriiri.     (ieseii- 
iiu  {nrtaar.  p.  Il>19)  refers  it  to  the  Araliic  rwit 
lanifli,'io  live   in  cumrorti"  and  eonpares  it  with 
Uc  Ijuucrit  trip,  "  to  delight,"  aiid  the  (Iteek  rtpim 
JUL  Funt  (//t&  Ltz.)  letiuna  to  the  root  q^r,  in  th 

U.  Biiiiyit  a/rmttt.—!.  Teraphim  are  lint  men- 
lintdin(;en.x]iii,l9.when  we  are  told  that  Rachel 
Holt  the  teraphim  of  her  lather  Labaii,  ami  aiicceMfully 
MMhd  them  rimn   his  search  umler  Ihe  hinw,  or 

OMiic  carpet  which  is  used  to  cover  the  wicker-work  |  try"  (literally  teraphim).  Wc  d 
I«d4ildle  of  the  eanwL  Aben-Kira  says  that  she  i  Mubbomnesa  of  Said  letl  him  actually  to  wnnliip  ter*- 
Kulttlwai  in  order  thai  her  father  mijchl  nut,  by  means  phim.  However,  his  daughter  ponessed  teraphim,  aa 
•f  Unir  Bracks,  discover  the  direction  of  -lacuh's  tlijthi  i  we  shall  see  preserily. 

(•nl  we  note  that  Laban  adofilcd  Ihia  or  aome  other  S.  The  next  noiice  uf  leraphim  which  we  And  is  in  1 
■nit  of  Bugury  rism  his  uie  of  the  woni  mridihllii,  |  Sam.  xix,  13-16,  where  Michal,  to  ifive  David  more  time 
'  I  hive  lugurart"  [mx,  2T]);  but  .losephus  says  that  ,  to  escape,  deceives  the  messcnKers  of  Maul  liy  putting 
■iKOiTiKl  oir  these  Tirovs  rwv^iwv  thai  Ihey  might  "the  teraphim"  in  his  bed,  "with  a  pillow  of  guain'.hair 
ueriol  protection  to  her  if  overtaken,  ■!■    fur  his'   '  "     "    ""  '■  ■  ■     ■ 


I  tribe  of  laraeL    Thio  is  vei 
'    forms  of  imagp-adoiaiiun  ai 

iif  Cod.     11iat  such  wiU-woniiip.  now 
imparalivrly  innocent,  and  ori);inaleil 


-ase  of  .lerulKuim,  rbr 
■inrd  wiihoutsuqiri* 
r  eiitliuhiosni.  I>y  an  cii 

I'lended  with  the  iwr 


•1  dearly  e 


is  as  ini[|uity  and  idulo- 


thM|^  ihe  herself  diabrlieved 
("»  tiK  rmairtit  "f  flC  '"f  Sk""  Wnlniroc  oiirqv 
nS'lou^  [/lid.  1,19,8]);  and,  lastly,  some  sup- 
pnr  tkat  she  was  lempled  by  Ihe  precious  metal*  of 
•liichtliey  were  mode.  It  is  far  more  proliahle  that, 
li^Wfuber,  Kaehel.  whoM  mind  was  evidently  taiiil- 
td  'itb  upMMition  (lien,  xxx,  14),  reganled  Ihe  tero- 
rtai  u  tutelary  "gods"  (iixii,BO).  Labsii's  es^emess 
umiTcr  them  shows  the  importance  in  which  they 
wnebeMj  and  it  is  important  to  observe  thBt,sllhuugh 
abriittn  in  Klohim  <vcr.KI),  he  npeiity  paid  in  these 
iTiiihiBi,  which  were  ptoboblv  anceatral  divinities  of 
hitfvBJlr  (iMiL).  an  iiloLatmus  wonthip.  Jurieu  (/litt. 
*i  /Mfw)  tl  ilrt  Cullrt,  ii,  3,  4M ),  after  elaborately 

hen  ini^cn  .if  Shem  and  Noah.     Pruro  ibis  Bllilical 


lething  perfectly  well  kiiuwix  (Theiii- 
us,  nd  b>r.) ;  and  the  fact  that  we  ihus  find  it  (or  Ihem) 
the  house  of  a  man  so  pious  as  I>avid  entirely  nm- 
ns  oor  inference  aa  In  the  prevalence  of  these  iinsRcs, 
The  sug(;estions  of  Michaelis  chat  Michal  may  have 
worshipped  Ihem  imknown  in  David,  anil  that  barren 
women  were  especially  devoted  tu  Ihcm.  are  wholly 
without  foundation.  The  article  (E^B^nn)  enplndes 
the  arguments  of  Michaelis  (De  Tkerapkii,  CmaiiirM. 
Sm.  Coll.  i;iiS),  Iluchan  (llitroi.  i,  6«3),  etc.,  that  llie 
teraphim  in  this  instance  was  a  mere  hastily  made  d<dl 
of  lags:  in  fact,  a  sort  uf  malkin.  We  may  leKitimalely 
infer  from  the  passage  that  they  had  some  riule  ri-wm- 
hlatice  to  Ihe  human  shape,  lieing,  perhaiis,  Kimcthing 
like  the  Ilermoi;  hence  A<|uilB  in  Ihia  place  renders  ihe 
word  by  eporo/Ku.  The  .Sept.  reiuleriii);  nrurofia 
very  pniliably  |H>iiits  to  Ihe  belief  that  the  teraphim 


e  gods" 


nid  laliHi 


'"™e«  whirh  JanJi  re<|Uiml  hid  fami 

■M  kUcIi  were  burinl  bv  him  under  Ihe  UHighs  r-f  | '  T~.  . 
■'Wj/mwmia.  "the  so'reerem'  oak"  {Jud^-  ix,  37).  "'^  ,  ' 
nt<iiia.Ulnl  ari  would  lUlurally  be  inelTi'clual  iO|'>^"'"  .',' 
h  boil  [inAiahly  existol  for  cenlHrim    "I'ver, 

B  of  Ihe  Sbemilen;  and,  -     — """ 

ill  ilH!  tinie  of  the  JuilfCFS  we  Mnil  Ihe  ■ 
iai  txutmtc  in  full  vikiit.  The  I7ih  ai 
of  JiidlfFti  are  <>iilitrly  oeeupieil 


>r  deceaseil  a 


.1  hh  heail,"  show 


ilsceil  the 


'>  'bt  Aismataii  I 


Bilil  igii"-    liver  (nrffe^MiiMw).    It 


"  Hink.  an  KJiliraimlte.  wh.  ii 

n^  Hbh  IimI  faiii-inl  that  be  nmkl  hiHH _ „    , 

Vn.  U)  by  mUtldbihins  a  wimhip  in  hi*  own  Ihhiw.  ,  when  Saul's s 

'°  ll*  tfiliial  and  Icrapbim  which  beolreiidv  gnHKennl  vet  |iuliMraiiii;i  Ii 
(nt-S)  kit  mother  willed  a/VW  and  M-iO'lvl,  ( |>i>»nlily  |  in  ■  >'iub1I.  .lark, 
'i^ven  awl  a  mulien  inage~)  maile  out  of  ihe  piM  \  tur  a  liuiunn  Iviii 
■*"*  As  hail  cniisecraieil  in  .lebovah  and  which  lie  i  ln.nesry.  runlr*  al 
M  aulen.     When  Jonathan,  Ihe  gtaiidMin  of  Mrwe-i,    !>Hys  that  >hi'  pii 


laltrese."     Now  if  this  aiicirnt 

iig  were  eurrecl,  it  brings  the  pnwaifp  inlu  n-mark- 

rship    able  iiniallel  with  Kxeh.xxi.:!!,  where  Ki'laii'liadiii'itiiBT 

IKIh    in  naid  to  have  drridiil  hianiuiwby  iH'bifflBuiia.tugi'tlt- 

innltaiiun  iif  ii-raphim  and  In 


is  accidenlal  » 


nirl  SI 


(li.ii  Ha' 


ih- (hat  Michal  nwylinve 
i^-rihce  tu  till-  leraphim 
grr  ariivnl,  and  that  slie  |Hit  the 

lif  lie<1  wiih  Ihe  imagi',  which 

row  Rn-Mi  might  well  eiiougb  {laita 
.loM-phuB,  with  !ii»  usual  wani  of 
nenliiHi  of  ilie  leraphim,  anil  only 
lie  lii-er  uwIct  Ihe  bnicliithps,  hop- 
would  make  the  men  nuire  easily 
vn,  gasping !  (.1  ni.  vi.  11,4).    The- 
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odoret  (Qu(Mt.  49,  in  1  Reg.)  repeats  this  preposterous 
notion. 

On  ever}'  revival  of  the  knowledge  of  the  written 
revelation  of  (ioil  the  tcraphim  were  swept  away,  ti>- 
gether  with  the  worse  fi>rms  of  idolatry  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
24):  "The  workers  with  familiar  spirits,  an(i  the  wiz- 
ards, ami  the  images  (teraphim),  and  the  idols,  and  all 
•the  abominations  that  were  s|iied  in  the  land  of  Judah 
and  in  Jerusalem,  did  Josiah  put  away,  that  he  might 
perform  the  wonis  of  the  law  which  were  written  in  the 
lK)ok  that  llilkiah  the  priest  found  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord." 

4.  The  next  passage  in  hi.Htorieal  order  alxjut  the  ter- 
aphim is  IIos.  iii,  4,  which  is  encompassed  hy  diflicul- 
ties.  The  prophet,  purchasing  (iomer  to  hiniM^lf,  hid» 
her  l)e  chaste  for  many  days, ''for  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  abide  many  days  without  a  king,  and  wit  hoot  a  ; 
sacriHce,  and  without  an  image  (inatftefMih),  and  without  i 
an  epho<l,  and  without  teraphim."  Here  it  w<Hdd  cer- 
tainly be  the  priimi  J'ucie  impression  of  every  unbiassed 
reader  that  the  matzebah  and  the  teraphim  are  men- 
tioned without  blame  as  ortlinary  parts  of  religious  wor- 
ship. Without^  however,  entering  into  the  <)uesiion 
(which,  f>erhaps, cannot  he  <lecided)  whether  Hosea  did 
or  did  not  mean  to  commend  <ir  tolerate  these  material 
adjuncts  to  a  monotheistic  worship,  it  is  certainly  not 
surprising  that  the  reverence  paitl  to  the  teraphim 
should  have  continued  in  Israel  side  by  side  M'ith  that 
paid  to  the  calves,  which  beyond  all  doubt  were  intend- 
ed to  be  mere  Klohistic  symbols;  and  this  is  the  less 
surprising  when  we  remember  that  one  of  these  cheru- 
bic emblems  was  set  up  in  the  very  city  (Dan)  to  which 
the  teraphim  of  Micah  had  l)ecn  carried;  and  probably, 
indeed,  i>ecause  of  the  existence  there  of  the  irregular 
worship  established  by  Moses'  grandson.  But  here, 
again,  the  Sept.  version  is  curious  and  perplexing,  for  it 
uses  the  word  BtjXot  (sc.  Xi^oi,  bright  gems),  a  word 
which,  like  oi|Xu>«Tcf,  it  uses  elsewhere  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  (Numb,  xxvii,  21 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  6)  i  and 
Aquila  seems  to  have  had  the  same  notion  in  adopting 
the  word  ^iOTin^mvi^^  and  it  is  even  countenanced  by 
Jerome,  who  in  this  passage  includes  the  teraphim 
among  the  **  instrumenta  saccrdotalis  habitus.*^  This  is 
4»ne  starting-point  for  the  theory,  8upport«d  with  such  a 
mass  of  splendid  but  unconvincing  learning  by  Spencer 
(/)<?  Let/y,  llebr,  lib.  iii,  dissert,  vii,  p.  920-1038),  that  the 
teraphim  and  urim  were  identical.  He  argues  not  only 
from  this  rendering  ^;/\uf,  but  also  (1)  from  the  frequent 
union  of  ephod  with  teraphim ;  (2)  fnim  the  supposition 
that  urim  means  "tireV  and  that  terafihim  means  the 
same,  being  a  mere  Aramaic  equivalent  for  seraphim, 
**the  bunting  ones;"  (3)  from  the  constant  use  of  tera- 
phim for  oracular  purposes.  He  concludes,  therefore, 
that  they  were  small  images,  permitted  as  a  kind  of 
necessary  concession  to  deeply  rooted  idolatry,  placed  in 
the  folds  of  the  eph<Kl  and  Indieved  to  emit  predictions 
of  the  divine  will.  How  ill  the  theory  acc(»nls  with  the 
data  liefore  us  will  be  obvious  at  once.  This  passage 
seems  to  indicate  that  as  the  use  of  teraphim,  like  that 
of  the  Penates  and  I^res  among  the  Romans,  was  con- 
nected with  nationality,  it  necessarily  perished  with  the 
nationalitv  itself. 

5.  The  teraphim  were  consulted  even  after  the  Cap- 
tivity by  persons  upon  whom  true  religion  had  no  iirm 
hold,  in  order  to  elicit  some  supernatural  omuui,  simi- 
lar to  the  augurui  of  the  Komans.  Thus  (Zech.  x,  2) : 
*'  For  the  idols  (teraphim )  have  s|>oken  vanity,"  etc. 
In  like  manner  at  a  previous  age,  in  connection  with 
the  haruspicid  instituted  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  we 
read  (Kzek.  xxi,  21, 20)  that  he  consulted  images  (tera- 
phim). 

The  main  and  certain  results  of  this  review  are  that 
the  teraphim  were  rude  human  images;  that  the  use  of 
them  was  an  antique  Aramaic  custom;  that  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  images  of  deceased 
ancestors;  that  they  were  consulted  oracularly;  that 
Xhev  were  not  confined  to  Jews;  that  their  use  contin- 


ued down  to  the  latest  perio<l  of  Jewish  history ;  and 
lastly,  that,  although  the  more  enlightened  prophets  and 
strictest  later  kings  regarded  them  as  idolatrous,  the 
priests  were  much  less  averse  to  such  images,  and  their 
cult  was  not  ccnsiden*d  in  any  way  repugnant  to  the 
pious  worship  of  Elohim  ;  nay,  even  to  the  worship  of 
him  "under  the  awful  title  of  Jehovah,^  as  in  the 
case  of  Aaron,  Jonathan,  Uriah,  etc.  (See  some  acute 
remarks  on  this  subject  in  Nicolas,  EUkU'S  Cfit.  *»r  la 
liifjle,  p.  129-135.)  In  fact,  they  involved  a  monothe- 
istic idolatry,  very  different  indcetl  from  polytheism; 
and  the  lolernnce  of  them  by  priests  as  com()are<l  with 
the  denunciation  of  them  hy  the  keener  insight  and 
more  vivid  inspiration  of  the  prophets  offers  a  close 
analogy  to  the  views  of  the  Koman  Catholics  respecting 
pictures  and  images  as  compared  with  the  views  of 
Protestants.  It  was  against  this  use  of  idolatrous  sym- 
bols and  emblems  in  a  mtniotheistic  worship  that  the 
si'cond  commandment  was  directed,  whereas  the  tirst  is 
aimed  against  the  graver  sin  of  direct  polytheism.  Rut 
the  whole  history  of  Israel  shows  how  earlv  and  how 
utterly  the  law  must  have  fallen  into  desuetude.  The 
worship  of  the  golden  calf  and  of  the  calves  at  Dan  and 
Bethel,  against  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  neither  Elijah 
nor  Klisha  said  a  single  word;  the  tolerance  of  high- 
places,  teraphim,  and  ba*ty  tila ;  the  offering  of  incense  for 
centuries  to  the  brazen  ser|>ent  destrctyed  by  Hezekiah; 
the  occasional  glim|>ses  of  the  most  startling  irregulari- 
ties sanctioned,  apparently,  even  in  the  Temple  worship 
itself,  prove  most  decisively  that  a  pure  monotheism  and 
an  independence  of  symbols  were  the  result  of  a  slow  and 
painful  course  of  God's  disciplinal  dealings  among  the 
noblest  thinkers  of  a  single  nation,  and  not,  as  is  so  con- 
stantly and  erroneously  urged,  the  instinct  of  the  whole 
Shemitic  race ;  in  other  words,  one  single  branch  of  the 
Shemites  was,  under  God's  providence,  educated  into  pure 
monotheism  only  by  centuries  of  misfortune  and  series 
of  inspired  men.  In  fact,  we  have  moat  remarkable 
proofs  that  the  use  of  teraphim  coexisted  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah  even  in  comparatively  pious  families; 
and  we  have  more  than  one  instance  of  the  wives  of 
worshippers  of  Jehovah  not  finding  full  contentment 
and  satisfaction  in  the  stern  moral  truth  of  spiritual 
worship,  and  therefore  carrying  on  some  private  sym- 
bolism by  fondling  the  teraphim.  It  seems,  however, 
that  this  swerving  from  truth  was  comparatively  inno- 
cent It  was  never  denounceil  and  suppressed  with  the 
same  rigor  as  the  worship  of  Moloch.  There  is,  in  fine,  no 
positive  CNddence  that  the  teraphim  ever  were  actually 
worshipped.  They  seem  rather  t^o  have  been  cherished 
as  talismans  than  as  idols.     See  Maoic. 

III.  Opinions  of  iMter  Schol(\rs, — I^ides  Spencer's 
theory,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  we  mav  men- 
tion  others,  utterly  valueless  indeed,  yet  curious  as  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  the  subject, 

.1.  Rabbins. — According  to  the  great  rabbi  Eliezer, 
who  was  the  son  of  Hyrcanus  and  the  brother-in-law 
of  (iamaliel  H,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  tutor 
of  Paul  (in  Pirke  Abofh,  and  the  Targum  of  Jona- 
than on  Gen.  xxxi,  19),  the  worship  of  teraphim  was 
connected  with  atrocities.  "  The  makers  of  teraphim 
slaughtered  a  man  who  was  a  first-bom,  cut  his  head 
off  and  salted  it,  and  cured  it  with  spices  and  oil.  Af- 
ter this,  they  wrote  the  name  of  an  impure  spirit  and 
sentences  of  divination  on  a  golden  plate,  which  they 
placeil  under  the  tongue  of  the  head,  which  was  fas- 
tened to  the  wall,  and  lighted  lamps  before  it,  and  knelt 
down  in  adoration,  upon  which  the  tongue  began  to 
utter  divinations."  Kabbi  Salomo,  or  Rashi  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  24),  says,*" The  teraphim  uttered  divinations  by 
magical  and  horoscopic  arts."  On  1  Sara,  xix,  13  sq^ 
he  adduces  the  opinion  that  the  teraphim  were  horo- 
scopic and  astrological  instniments  made  of  brass;  but 
he  confesses  that  this  opinion,  to  which  he  is  himself 
much  incUned,  is  not  consistent  with  the  acx»unt  of 
Michal,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  teraphim 
had  the  shai)e  of  man.     On  Gen.  xxxi,  Aben-£na  ad- 


TKTiEISINTII 


X^xi  lniiidil«s  aitrolabiii.  AliPii-Kzra  uliiu  ai1<<i 
ihr  •i|diiiiin  thu  Kachul  i>ti>le  ilic  lenpliim  uf  La 
iDonltrto  prevent  liim  fmm  iduUln',  and  Trom  ink 
■be  Icraphim  vbUhvi  liia  cliildren  had  Hat.  Hi 
Levi  Im^lenum  (ou  lieneiiU}  alatm  that  the  terapl 
iir«re  human  li^rrH,  by  which  Ihe  imaiipiialiiiii  iif 
Tillers  tt»  HI  excitr^  that  ihey  iHi]ipiw«l  ih*y  ht 
>  1<>W  1-uKT  upeakiiiK  about  futun  ei'enu  wilb  wti 
Ibt'ir  iiwa  lliuutihui  wen  AIIfiI.  ihhguKh  the  image 
iiui  ffttikian  Illation  which  ciu  mily  he  jiertiin 
by  such  naiiual  oTKaii*  as  (ioii  baa  pruviilnl  fur  i 

2.  J/vJiiM.— Uieliaelia,  in  Commmlalhiim  .1nn~ 
iMliaifniii  oilata  (Hrem.  \7fiS),  p.  A  W|..  ritmiiarr:- 
tm|>btin  to  llw  Hiiigri  anil   AJ/riti.  rprcrrini;  to 
Aai«nicnl  nf  Paiuaniaa  ( vi,  34,  K  1.  that  then-  wen 
gnvei  lit  .Si1«iii  in  (he  counlry  uf  the  tli'hrrw»j  nii> 
(Uiulb)!  lo  the  hiiirg  oari  f,"  At\iW  Z'-yS'S)  o(  hex- 


lUngnTuKAii  iu  Ihcm  {CuiHBieiilulia, 
l^iiiiauBMl.);  ond  nfem  to  the 
theJemwnnhipped  the  hcail  of  an  i 
4illiiiiliiia,i,3H;}.  Creuzer  apiwals  i 
to  l!ai.  lui,  in  order  lo  proTe  ihe  f*i 
f«miJiiiin(,  power  of  Ihe  O^B^" 


.phin 


,(T^ii.iii,f.y. 


lH:Jihii.iii,Sati«q.)- 
IV.  ftmri  Illmlrii  - 


9  (comp.  here  KoMiimlllleri 

M.  B.tU  round  iu  cai-itie! 
of  the  porch  of  the  palace  ai 
lail  irnBKCH  of  baked  clay  uf  fright 
with  Iviix  lieail  and  human  IhhIv 
human  head  and  lion's  or  bain 

rkxiUe  pair  uf  homo,  an 


fvm*  Hnewhat  rirnilar  but  lem  bideoiu  have  Ih 
Imail  UDDii);  the  Egyptian  niina  aiiul  I'Wwhi're.  nhi 
'^  tn  htTe  been  employcil  with  a  like  rJ^niHinii 
^  nnnwm.  iMud  and  Soot,  ii,  la, 

f-  Ijimiitrf. — The  prindpal  authorillen  ciinceniiiii; 
'bt  ifliphJm  are  Mkhaeli^  An  Tmr/ntM, '      '      " 
•«*-:.C(rf(.(Breni.l763),p.6«q.!  lien 
J^  tViteh.  lG66)t  WickmaimiihBiiwn,  Ih-  Terni-him 
liUUTOi);  ■IninUKnlinn.nMrinr.xxiii.T;  Aulai 
'*  '«.  F,n«Sa  Jiitobi  (IJpa.  1744);  Ituxtorf,  /.< 
'''*l.^SS«0-6*^  PfalBer./Jwc.  fliM,  p.  I-2N1  liol- 
<i>nr,  Hitl.  OriaU.  p.  396:   Sclden,   IM    till      ' 

■V*"}!!.  i.  *-  Spenecr,  /M  l^ff/.  //**r.  p.  in.   ,, 

^"taa.  Hima.  i,  6i8i  Carpmr,  App>ir.  irril.  |i.  u87- 
™:  Jniiea,  Uitl.  Cril,  dn   Ihymrt,  ii,  " 


iliftm'iii  iu  many  par* 
.-ulnni.    Tlie  bark,  >baiie.  aik<l  mnieral  charaeter  an  re- 

Tbc  lerelrinlb  ii  llie  IHnv 
niatH,  callod  liy  Ibr  Arali* 


'nhiHlliat  of  hiita* 
brim  or  bmrn.  and  well 


but  tbiH  ix  111 


inila  aa  llie  / 


.iractieed  in  PalcMine,  MrbiTrF  the  inbabi- 
be  ignuraiit  of  ita  nnnmercial  value.     It 
non  tree  iu  Ihe  aoulhem  and  faMeni  parta 
uf  Ihe  niuiitry,  Iwiiiic  generally  fnund  in  niiiiaiiiniN  luo 
fur  Ihe  oak.  whime  (dace  it  Ihere  aiippliiii.  alilKHigh 
am  OLt-aiiioiMllv  fiund  immeiliatelv  ailJoiniiiK.  aa 
aiTellcl-Ka>ly(TrMlnni./jiiRia//>mn'.|>..Uil).    T    ' 


u  f<«^ 


slaiidx  iw.Uled  ami  weini-likx 
•Mt  a  h<lliirle,wliero  nothiii);  eW  Inwem  abiive  ihe  lower 
brnnhwiioil.  The  tmlM  i*  not  an  vverfcneii.  aa  K*  often 
ri'tireM-uird.  but  il>  amall  fealherEil  kuicel-shaped  leavea 
fall  in  the  aHliimn  ami  ■TV  reneweil  in  ibe  >|iriiiir.  They 
■ri!  pinnate,  ibe  leafleu  larifer  than  ibnae  of  Ihe  len- 
liidi,  and  Dmir  hue  ia  ■  very  dark  mlduib-green,  nut 

linreil  iiy  ■mall  oval  lierriiis  liaii|;ini;  iu  i^lunten  froni 
two  lo  ilvr  inclHTn  in  lenglh,  mmnUinK  much  Ibe  cliia- 
iei>  of  the  vine  when  Ihe  Rrajiea  arejuat  xeL  They  are 
111  H  ruilrly  iiiirplr  and  remarkaMy  juiry.  Anoiber  ihiit, 
or  rather  ■■xetn-ii'uce.  ia  found  on  ihe  iree.  nraltercd 
amon^  llie  h-av«>.  of  i)h>  nlie  of  a  cheHliiui.  of  a  pur- 
ple color  variejni^l  wiili  Krnm  and  white.  I'he  people 
uf  l^ypru*  iH'lieve  that  ii  U  prnduerd  by  Ihr  gniticture 
of  B  llvi  whrii  opeiH-d  it  apjieani  full  «(  worma  (Ma- 
ijli.  \.'-»<fi:  ii.  111).    Frum  incb-iiina  iu  Ibe  Iruuk  there 


1118  TweblntlL 
Bows  ■  Hirt  uf  tmiBpamil  Inlum,  eonMiluting  a  verf 
pure  iiid  fine  apecirs  ot  turpcmiTie.  wiih  ui  igice- 
■ble  odor,  like  ciircin  ot  jesMmine,  ind  a  miltl  laMe.  anil 
IiirdeiimecTiiiluallvintoatnniipareiitgiiin.  It  ia  called 
Cfpf*  or  Cliiao  turpentine,  anil  ia  obtained  in  July  by 
wouDdinft  Ibe  barli  in  wveral  places,  leaving  a  apace 
of  about  tbree  inehea  between  thewounda.  From  tbe»e 
the  turpentine  ia  received  un  atonea.  upon  which  it  be- 
comea  ao  much  condenaeil  by  the  otildncM  of  the  night 
as  to  admit  of  being  scraped  nff  with  a  knife,  which  i* 
always  dune  befure  auiiriae.  It  iit  again  liqueHed  in  the 
Bun  and  pa»«l  through  a  atiaiiier,  in  order  to  free  it 
fnnn  all  exlTantoiia  mattera.  The  quantity  produced 
ia  vary  small,  four  large  tree*,  aixly  yeara  old,  only 
yielding  two  piiunite  and  ■  half:  it  may  be  somewhat 
more  in  favorable  airuatiuna.  In  consequence  of  Ihia, 
and  it»  superior  qualities,  the  turpentine  is  very  costly, 
and  i*  ofien  aiinlterated  with  inferior  aubalances  (Kilto, 
Pky$.  IliH.  nfl'ulnl.  p.  ccxxxviii).  llie  tree  is  found 
also  in  Alia  Minor(many  of  them  near  Smyrna),  Greece, 
Italy,  the  anuth  of  France,  iipain,  and  in  the  north  of 
Africa,  and  ii  there  described  aa  tiot  usually  rinng  to  the 
height  of  more  than  twenty  feet.  It  often  enceeds  that 
me,  however,  in  the  mriinitaina,  ami  in  the  plaina  of 
Syria  it  ia  very  much  larger.     See  Uak. 


4  TKItMINISM 

Many  leivbinths  remain  U>  this  day  objects  of  rene- 
ntimi  in  ihrir  neighborhood,  and  the  favorite  burying- 
placeofa  Bedawin  sheik  ia  under  ■  solitary  tree.  East- 
em  travellers  will  recall  the  "Mother  of  raga"  on  the 
nutskiru  of  the  desert— a  lerebiuth  eavtrtd  with  the 
vodve  olTerine*  of  superstition  or  affection.  The  "oak 
of  Mami«,"neBr  Hebron,  waa  aaid  to  be  a  terebinth, 
which  remained  till  the  4th  century  (Jerome,  /it  Ijx-. 
Htb,  H7;  Sozumen.  Ecdti.  IIUl.  ii,  4i  comp.  Jiwrphua, 
War,  V,  9,  7),  and  on  ila  Nt*  Consun  tine 'erected  a 
church,  the  ruina  of  which  still  remain.  It  is  said  thai 
the  tree  dried  up  in  the  reign  of  Thendnsius  the  Young- 


it  the  ir 


m  whirl 


Urwatd  (vii,  M),  Salignac 
■era  declare  that  they  brought  alipa  of  the  new  and  old 
wood  In  their  own  country  (Zuillart  Vogagr  dt  Jira- 
tiUem,  iv,  I).  The  tree  waa  accidentally  destnived  by 
Are  in  A.D.  I«6  (Mariti,  p.  ftW),  Ita  moil  em' repre- 
sentative, however,  is  a  trae  oak.  aa  ia  proved  both  by 
its  leaves  and  actual  acoma.  The  tree  on  which  Ju~ 
das  hanged  himaelf  ii  said  to  have  been  a  lerebiuth, 
and  ita  deacendant  is  yet  shown  to  the  credulous,  over- 
hanging the  valley  of  Iliiniom.  Towanls  the  north 
of  Paleaiine  the  tree  becomes  more  acarre;  but  in  an- 
cient Hoab  and  Ammon,  and  in  the  region  around 
Heshbon,  it  is  the  only  one  that  relieves  the  monot- 

and  in  the  few  glens  south  of  the  Jabbuk  there  an 
many  trees  of  a  larger  size  than  others  which  remain 
west  of  the  Jordan  ( Tristram,  .Vo/.  HiH.  of  the  BOte, 
p.  101).  In  Turkey  the  burial-grounds  of  Christians, 
particularly  the  Armenians,  are  planted  with  terebinth- 
trees,  the  cvpress  being  reserved  fur  the  Mohammed- 
ans (Cdcott  [Lady],  ScrifX.  Urrbal,  p.  604).     See 

TURPUNT 


Te'taafa  (Heb.  id.  C^Fi,  prob.  Pera.  tlrictntu ;  Sept. 
[in  aoroe  copies  only]  Odpae  or  Siippac ;  Vulg.  Tharti), 
the  aecnnd-named  of  the  twu  eunuchs  who  kept  the 
ijoor  of  (he  palace  of  Ahasuerua,  and  who  were  hanged, 
their  pint  to  assassinate  the  king  being  discovered  by 
Hor.lecai  (F^h.  ii,  Sit  vi,  a).  EC  ITS.  J.iaephus 
calla  him  Ihtoima  (thojjimic,  Am.  xi,  6.  4  and  10), 
ami  aaya  that,  the  conspiney  having  been  detected  1^ 
BaniabaiuB,  a  servant  irf  one  of  tlie  eunuchs,  who  was  a 
Jew  by  birth,  and  who  revealed  it  lo  Mordecai,  the  coa- 
spiri  ' 


Teiminiim  and  the  Tsiuiiirie- 


upon  this  matter  was  the  ftliihlle-Age,  Auguslinian 
theory,  Ihal  the  end  of  Ihia  earthly  life  ia  in  every  in- 
stance the  end  uf  gracious  opportunity,  so  Ihat  even 
unbapilzed  children  become  at  death  the  prev  i)f  helL 
The  Keformaliun   led  the  consciousness  of  Chrintiaos 

an  thennehand,tu  the  free  grace  of  Gild,  and.  on  the 
other,  10  the  internal,  religious,  and  mural  tiate  of  re- 
Iientanee.  In  the  light  of  the  former  conditiun  ii  was 
possible  10  aup|K>se  that  the  frraiiNiu  gratire  might  be 
extended  beyond  the  lermiimi  tila;  under  ihe  latter 
it  could  be  contracted  to  even  narrower  limits  than  Ihe 
duration  of  earthly  life.  A  recognition  of  the  pnasilnl- 
ity  of  widening  the  perioil  of  grace  led  to  Ihe  ilevekip- 
mcnt  uf  the  ducirine  of  the  Apucataslasia  (q.  v.),  while 
its  coiiirsTv  gai-e  rise  to  Terminiam. 

The  leading  promulgators  of  Terminism  were  Ihe 
Frumit,  who  taught  that  every  person  haa  ■  sjiecial 
I  dav  of  vixiiatiun,  which  is  hut  transient  and  mav  end 
[before  Ihe  rhne  of  the  life  of  earth  (see  Winer,  rnwfi. 
j  IkiritifllHug,  p.  17).     Tlie  ni'tiatn  aim-  ciinlribuieil  lo- 


f  reiientance  late  in  life.  The  o 
bjeci  was  fairly  opened  by  the  appearance 
y  J.G.lliMc,  deacon  at  Siirau  (died  1700), 
■miHiit  l'rrrm}iloriaM  ShIvUm  Humaar,  etc 
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TERRITOKIAL  SYSTEM 


•(1698).  A  number  of  re8|K>iiiie8  were  written,  the  more 
impoitant  of  them  by  Neumann,  prufeH-wr  at  Wit- 
•cenberg,  Dits,  de  Term.  «Vci/u/.  etc.  (Viteb.  1700),  and 
IHf*,  de  Tetftpore  Oratur.y  etc.  (1701) ;  aUo  Ittig,  pro- 
fe^Mor  at  Leipsic,  Vortrdf/e  Ub.  d,  prophet.^  aposfol,  u. 
etangAutk,  ij^kre,  etc.,  with  other  workH.  Kechenbcrg, 
the  8on>iu-law  of  Spener,  came  to  the  asbistance  of  Bose 
with  his  DU*,  de  Grot,  Revocatricii  Termiiw  (  Li|>8. 
1700).  The  dispute  was  dropped  on  the  death  of  Ittif;, 
in  1710,  ami  the  advance  of  rationalism  deprived  the 
queatit>n  of  interest.  For  the  theology  of  our  time,  tlie 
ouly  importAooe  of  the  diitcuseion  lies  in  its  possible  in- 
fluence in  occasioning  profounder  determinations  with 
Rgard  to  the  possibility  of  becoming  hardened  against 
grace  in  this  life,  and  the  infinite  consequences  depend- 
ing upon  the  hour  of  death  and  the  free  sovereignty 

of  (lOil. 

The  literature  of  the  controversy  is  largely  given  in 
the  works  of  Kechenberg  and  Ittig.  See  also  Winer, 
TkeoL  TMtraturj  p.  446;  Bretschneider,  Sjfstemnt,  Ent^ 
viofc/.  p.  693.  On  the  dispute  itself,  sec  Einem,  Kirchen- 
^ack.  d,  18.  Jakrk,  ii,  737 ;  Walcb,  Eiid*  m  d.  Religions' 
^mtiffk,  d,  epong.-luih.  Kirche,  ii,  551  sq. ;  Baumgarten, 
GaehirJkte  d,  HeUffiontparteieHf  p.  1282  sq.  —  Uerzog, 
Rtal'Encjfklop.  a.  v. 

Terms,  in  /<atr,  are  the  periods  in  England  when 
tbe  courts  of  law  hold  their  sittings  at  Westminster  for 
tbe  discharge  of  their  Judicial  functions.  There  are 
four  in  every  year,  namely,  Hilary  term,  Easter  term. 
Trinity  term,  and  Michaelmas  term ;  but  the  last  of 
these  is  usually  at  tbe  commencement  of  the  legal  year. 
They  were  supposed  by  Selden  to  have  been  established 
1)T  William  the  Conqueror ;  but  S|)elman  has  shown 
that  they  originated  in  the  observances  of  the  Church, 
tndwere  no  more  than  those  leisure  periods  when  there 
was  neither  fast  nor  festival  nor  rural  avocation  to 
withhold  the  suitor  from  attending  the  court.  At  first 
the  courts  in  Christian  countries  continued  open  all  the 
Tear  rnuiid,  but  the  Church  interposed.  The  sacred  sea- 
*Hi  of  Advent  and  Christmas  originated  the  winter  va- 
<*Hon;  the  time  of  1x*nt  and  Easter  gave  rise  to  that 
<'f  the  spring;  the  third  we  owe  to  Pentecost;  and  the 
'cquiffltions  of  agricultural  pursuits  account  for  the  long 
"pcoe  that  intervenes  between  Midsummer  and  Michael- 
B><s>  Sandavs  and  other  holvdavs  were  include<l  in 
the  prohibition  which,  in  517,  was  established  by  a  can- 
^  of  the  Church,  and,  says  Blackstone,  fortified  by  an 
imperial  constitution  of  the  younger  ThecKiosiun,  cora- 
pfwd  in  the  Tkeodotian  Code.  In  the  commencement 
tod  duration  of  these  terms,  these  regulations  of  the 
tliarch  were  kept  in  \new.  Edward  the  Confessor,  in 
oo«  of  his  laws,  says  that  from  Advent  to  the  octave 
^Epiphany,  from  Septuagesima  to  the  octave  of  Eas- 
^jfrom  the  Ascension  to  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  and 
from  four  in  the  aftomoon  of  every  Satunlay  until  the 
^  of  the  succeeding  Monday,  the  peace  of  (xod  and 
^plj Church  should  be  kept  throughout  the  realm  {An- 
^^  Uw8  and  Irutitutioru  of  England,  p.  190).  We 
''^ni  from  Britton  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I  no 
*^ltr  plea  cttiild  l)e  held,  nor  any  man  sworn  on  the 
*7»ngplint8  during  Advent,  Lent,  Pentecost,  or  the 
tines  uf  harvest  and  vintage,  and  the  days  of  the  great 
'itanie*  and  all  solemn  fesdvala.  The  bishops,  how- 
^^<  he  adds,  granted  dis{>ensation8  that  assizes  and 
juries  might  be  taken  at  these  seasons;  and  afierwardH, 
^  ttatute  Westminster  1,  3  Edward  I,  c.  51.  it  was 
^°^ed  that  assizes  of  novel  disseisin  mort  d'ancestcr 
^  darrein  presentment  should  be  taken  in  Advent, 
•^ptoagesima,  and  Lent.  The  portions  not  included 
in  the  prohibitions  became  what  are  called  tt-rms,  and 
*^  denominated  aoconiing  to  the  saint  to  whose  feast 
^oocorred  meet  nearly. 

TERMS  or  Commumion,  those  conditions  on  which 
^  Qemben  of  a  particular  Church  are  agreed,  and 
*)uch  are  the  baaia  of  their  fellowship.  Terms  of  com- 
>i>QiMi  are  not  to  be  identified  with  terms  of  salvation  ; 


nor  should  terms  of  lay  communion  l)e  as  comprehen- 
sive and  theological  as  those  of  clerical  fellowship. 

Terrace  (H^C^.  me*illah,  2  Chron.  ix,  11 ;  Sept. 
dva^aoi^\  a  hiylnray^  as  else  where  usually  rendered), 
a  staircase,  constructed  by  Solomon  for  his  edifices  out 
of  the  alguni-trees  imported  from  the  East  Indies.  See 
Palace;  TEiiPLt:. 

Terrasson,  Andr6,  a  French  clergyman,  and  first 
of  a  literary  family  of  considerable  note  in  France,  was 
born  at  Lyons  in  1G(>0.  became  a  priest  of  the  Oratory, 
preacher  to  the  king,  and  afterwards  preacher  to  the 
court  of  Lorraine.  His  pulpit  services  were  much  a|>- 
plaude<l,  and  attended  by  crowded  congregations.  His 
exertions  during  l^nt  in  the  metropolitan  church  at 
Paris  threw  him  into  an  illness  from  which  he  died, 
April  25,  1723.  His  Sermons  were  printed  in  1726  (4 
vols.  12mo)  and  1736.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.; 
Hoefer,  Aoi/r.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

• 

Terrasson,  Gaspard,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Lyons,  Oct.  5.  1680,  and  was  sent,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  to  the  house  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris. 
He  resided  afterwards  in  different  houses  of  his  order, 
chieflv  at  Tmves,  where  he  delivered  a  funeral  oration 
for  the  dauphin,  mm  of  Louis  XIV.  For  some  time  he 
employetl  himself  in  delivering  exhortations  in  the 
seminaries,  but  after  Andre's  death  he  accepted  solicita- 
tions to  preach,  and  soon  acquired  a  reputatiim  superior 
to  that  of  his  bri»ther.  He  preached  in  Paris  during 
five  years ;  but  various  circumstances,  [>articularly  his 
attachment  ti*  the  Jansenists,  obliged  him  to  leave  l)oth 
the  C^mgregaiion  of  the  Oratory  and  the  pulpit  at  the 
same  time.  He  was  appointed  curate  of  Treigny  in 
1735;  but,  {Mirsecution  still  following  iiim,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Bastile,  which  he  left  in  1744  to  l>c  confined  with 
the  Minims  at  Argenteuil.  He  was  at  length  wx  at  1il>- 
erty,  and  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  2, 1752,  leaving  Sernuttu  (4 
vols.  12mo ),  and  an  anonymous  book,  I^ttres  trnr  la 
Justioe  Chritienne,  which  was  censured  by  the  Sor- 
bonne. 

Terrasson,  Jean,  brother  of  the  two  preceding, 
was  born  at  Lyons  in  1670,  where  he  also  stu<lied,  and 
I  entered  the  Oratory.  In  1707  he  was  admitted  into 
the  Academy  of  Science's,  and  he  entered  into  the  liter- 
ary cliscussions  of  the  day.  In  1721  he  became  profess- 
or of  philosophy  in  tlie  College  of  France,  and  in  1732 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  French  Academv.  To- 
wards  the  end  of  his  life  he  lost  his  memory.  He  died 
in  Paris,  Sept.  15,  1750.  He  published  a  number  of 
historical  works.    See  Hoefer,  S'nur,  Bvh/.  Generale^  s.  v. 

Terrier,  a  formal  survey  and  plan  or  schedule  of 
Church  pro)>erty,  ordercfi  l>y  Knglish  canon  law  to  lie 
made  and  pn'serve<l  in  the  bishop's  registrj'.  A  terrier 
of  glebe  \tLUiU  made  under  (jueen  Elizabeth  b  preserved 
in  the  British  Fl\che«|ncr. 

Territorial  System.  This  title  is  applied  to 
that  theory'  of  C'htireh  government  which  assumes  that 
the  ruler  of  a  country  isKsuesses,  Ay  virtue  of  his  sttrtr' 
^iffify^  the  right  to  govern  the  Church,  if  Pn>testant, 
which  has  iM'eii  e<«tablishe«l  within  his  realm. 

The  .Middle  AgeM  had  witnessed  a  constant  associa- 
tion of  tlie  ('hureli  with  the  State,  which  was  at  times 
carrietl  so  far  a<i  to  include  the  one  under  the  other  as 
one  of  its  parts.  When  the  principles  of  the  Jewish 
theocracy  could  Ik*  asserted,  the  Church  wouhl  attempt 
to  subject  the  State  to  its  authority;  but  when  a  re- 
laftse  into  heathen  prin<rip1es  took  place,  the  State  was 
reatiy  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  civil  power  over 
the  religion  of  the  lantl.  When  the  reformatory  move- 
ments of  the  15th  century  had  failed,  the  n*newe«l  agi- 
tation, of  which  Zwingli.  Luther,  etc.,  were  the  repre- 
sentatives, addressed  itself  to  the  princes  and  estates  of 
the  land.  The  sovereign  powers  of  either  party  as- 
sume<l  the  right  to  dictate  the  creed  of  their  subjects. 
I'he  Roman  Catholic  prince  who  became  a  Prote>tant 
sought  to  carry  hu  country  with  him  over  to  Protesr 
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Lutheran  who  |iuB«d  nver  inln  the  Re-  { in;;  Ihc  KjUility  of  puce  which  we  ihil 

'h  iwumcd  lu  tniwret  hU  uilijoeu  ■!».  |  joy  with  the  aiigelii,  and  our 


formtd  Chun 

Ttie  belief  of 

the  IwiiU     The  I'eaee  ul  Weuphalia  eiuled  thi 

■luua  )>isclice,  but  exprc«>1y  recoguiaed  the  ravereignty 

of  the  prince  M  Ihenourcoof  thejnj  ir/unwindt. 

The  dBiigcrous  character  of  the  principle  whi  ' 
rived  all  the  ri)[hi»  beloiiijiiig  to 
from  the  htad  uf  the  titaic  was  a 
to  the  development  of  the  theorj- 
(s  the  rpitciijMl  tyile 


creed  of    of  Thessalunica, 


l.il.  of  Si.  Chiytoi.).  Tliia 
hymn  formerly  concluded  with  the  words  ■'  Hiwanna 
in  the  highett,  bletaed  it  Ke  that  Cometh  in  ihe  name 
of  the  Lord,  Hoaaniiu  in  the  liigheat."  Thin  is  the 
lituTgiea  of  St.  James,  Si.  Chrysosii>m,  St. 


I  evangelical  Church    Basil.  Ihe  Malabar,  Mox. 

I  recogniacd,  am 

lich  isuiually  ki 


<1  f/otatma  m 


In  ll 


sepaiaie,  and 
the  Mozarabic  has  Ihe  further  addition  "  llafEJoe,  hagi- 
I  OH,  hagios,  Kyrie  hu  Thcos."  The  prelaeea  of  TVr  Stme- 
1  at  the  close  |  las  are  very  varioiu,  being  adapted  to  different  fi'Kli- 
<ry,  finding  its  rals  anil  seauns.  But  they  invariably  end  »'iil>  Ihe 
leading  advonales  in  Uhriatiau  IhomasiuH  (t|.  v.)  and  |  doxological  form  reprcBeninl  by  the  "Therefore  wiih 
his  pupil  Hrenneisen  {Ite  Jarr  Pi-aicipu  circn  Aiia-  angela  and  arvhangeiii,''etc.,of  the  Prayer-book.  In  all 
phoru  [Hate,  1675], in  ThomBBiiis, ^ w«rfc*Tte  deulicHt  lilurgiea  Ihe  preface  is  sung  or  Mid  by  the  o^ltbraiit 
Sriiiflta,  1t)9li,  p.  TB  h).),  and  its  principal  opponent  in  alone,  Ihe  choir  and  people  joining  in  at  Ilie  hymn  it- 
Johann  Bcnediltt  Carpzuv  {ii.  v.).  As  fontiulaled  by  self.  Hence  in  theSarum  MiHal,follawedby  lli'e  I'ray- 
Tliuniaaius,  the  reigning  yriact  puraeaaes,  t*  ■  natural  ^  er-booki  of  IMS  and  1£>6'J,  the  Saniim  is  printed  as  a 
right,  the  authority  to  regulate  the  ecclesiastical  af-  ;  separate  paragraph.  The  hymn  is  also  called  Triiagi- 
(aiiH  of  liii  counto',  and  of  banishing  persons  who  dis-  |  on  (q.  v.). 

peace   of  the  Church.     He   may   dismiss   a         Terateegen.GKBHARii,  Ihemyslicandsacred  p-iet, 

'       '*  "         ichingsjand  may  for-'  was  born  at  Meutm  on  Nov.  35, 1697.     Deearly  arquired 

infesnitina,  etc.;  but   he    a  thorough  knowledge  of  ancient  languages,  iiicludinf; 

finally  delenuine  in  mattera  of  religion.  The  theoiy  learned  career;  but,  his  fathci  having  died,  his  mother 
found  many  supporters,  jurists  as  well  as  theologians,  was  induced,  from  domestic  considerations,  to  cliooae  a 
among  them  J.  11.  Bohmer  and  Joh.  Jac.  Moscr  (q.  v.).  mi'tcanlile  life  for  him  instead.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
It  has  been  defended  in  qnite  recent  times,  in  connec-  |  his  btuthcr-in  law  at  Mullieim  in  1713,  and  in  the  Tui- 
tion with  their  liturgical  disputes,  by  Mullrr,  Har- i  lowing  year  was  powerfully  wrought  upon  by  the  grace 
heinecke,  Auguati,  and  otben.  The  ooUtgittl  nysfeni  of  Gtid.  Mitlhcim  was  at  Ibat  time  the  scene  of  an  ex- 
deprived  the  territorial  theory  of  every  BU|iport;  and  alted  and  vigoruua  piety  which  waa  kept  alive  through 
the  present  temlency  towards  an  entire  separation  be-  Ihe  holiling  of  weekly  convocations,  and  made  itself  felt 
tween  State  and  Chutcb  is  wbolty  antagonistic  to  its  in  all  Ihe  affairs  of  life.  These  convocations  became  an 
prevalence.  Both  legislation  and  praxis  have  suffered  occaaion  of  offence  to  the  Church  at  large,  and  MolT- 
fiom  its  iitfluence  lu  Ihe  present  day.  mann,  Ihe  Mlllhcim  pastor,  wss  cited  before  Ihe  Classis 
On  the  entire  subject,  aee  Slahl,  £ircA«iii;ar/auun^  of  Uuisburg,  which  decided  that  he  must  refrain  from 
nadt  Ukrt  a.  Hrchl  d.  FroleiliaaeB,  p.  33  sq.;  Ricbter,  holding  them  in  future,  and  induced  the  Kynod  of 
Gadi.d.eciing. Kil-rkamrfautnig  tn  IleuUMand,^  21S  ,  Geves  to  take  eimilai  action.  Nothing  has  been  found, 
•q.;  Pticdberg,  i>e  Finibai  inltr  Ecdaiiim  tl  Cicilaltm,  j  however,  to  show  that  Hoffmann  was  guilty  of  hetero- 
etc  (Lips.  IMil);  Lebmann,  Dt  Pact  Rttigioia,  i|  23;  doxy,  or  that  the  convocations  served  any  other  pur- 
Kettelbladt,  Obiercatl.  Jarit  EcdaiutUci  (Hate,  1783,  pose  than  that  of  leading  many  soula  to  Christ.  In 
8vo} ;  the  works  of  Thomasius,  Carpiov,  etc )  Biihmer,  spite  of  these  inquiHlotial  menaures,  the  convocations 
Confix  r(  Dfcmmri.,  luiD.  i,  pars  i,  reepons.  xv. — Her-  |  were  obstinately  continued  at  MUlheim,  and  Terstee- 
zog,  Rful-Kact/klop.  B.  v.     See  Church   am>  Stats;    gen,  for   his  part,  waa  alienated  from   the   Church   to 

'    '      '     n  participating  in  Ihe 


T«rty,  pARBHAt.i,a  Presbyterian miniBter,was bom 
at  Aquebogue,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  3,  ISOe ;  was 
licensed  In  preach  by  Ihe  Methodist  PralesUnt  Church 
of  New  York  ;  preached  at  Aquebogue  for  two  years ; 
was   ordained    by  tbe   Congregational   Convention   of 


Long 


n  IflSl.a 


d  fori 


public  worship,  and  particularly 

the  Lord's  aupper,  of  which  evident  sinners  were  allow- 
ed to  partake.  He  finished  his  apprenticeship,  but  two 
years  aDerwaids,  in  liin,  under  the  impulse  of  religioua 
sentiment,  leoounced  his  business  fur  one  of  ■  more  re- 
tired character.  He  now  became  a  ribbon-weaver  and 
an  aacelic.  He  had  no  companion  save  the  girl  who 
wound  his  silk.     His  clothing  was  poor,  his  food  scanty 


e  the  ideal  o 


chogue;  but,  feeling  the  need  of  a  mnr 
ough  course  of  theology,  studied  in  the  semin 
tached  to  Yale  College,  graduated  in  1840,  and 
a  member  of  Onondaga  Presbytery.  In  1843 
editor  of  the  HtUgwui  Rtconttr  at  Syracuse,  N 
1848  removed  to  Marathon,  N.  Y.,  and  was  recei 
CoTtlanil  Presh}'tery ;  thence,  in  1HA3,  to  Paineai 
where  he  ministered  three  veara.  He  aubeequcntiv  la- 
Uired,iMlHn7,atUniiiiivillr,0.;  1858, Thompson;  iSfll, 
Hudson;  I Kii2,  Franklin   Mills;   1803,  Troy.     He  died 

Ocl.-iO,  18B.').     He  was  a  man  of  more  than  usual  lal-     ,         ,   .-  ,■..;-.        ■>    -      .      . 

ent^  which  he  improved  by  culture.    See  Wib™,/^™S.    e^™'*'"  ihe  relum  of  h.s  Saviours  smile  m  ihe  hyi 
Uitl.  Almanac  1807  p. 322.  Kiebut  Du  mir  lo  tmtg  gal,  man  Hohfpnrtirr  D 

_'  1        I H-       ■  ,i,j  entered  into  a  covenant  with  his  Lonl  which  m 

■  aigned  with  bis  own  blood— probably  in  imitation  of 
,  the  mBn[uis  dc  Keniy,  whose  life  he  had  treated  with 
TO  full  of  thy  gkry,"  etc.,  and  is  based  '  great  pleasure  in  his  book  /.cim  Ki^gtr  Sttlea.  i,B. 
on  the  three  holies  <lsn.  vi,  3;  Kev.  iv,  8).  In  all  an-  <  n'ilh  Ihe  conclusion  of  this  perioit  of  spiritual  dark- 
cient  liturgies  Ihe  Trr  Sanctut  comes  near,  but  before,  |  ness  his  preparation  came  to  an  end.  He  was  tlience- 
the  prayer  of  consecration,  and  is  sung  by  the  choir  forwini.  though  much  against  his  will,  thrown  ainoog 
■nd  Ihe  people.  "The  pontiff  who  ia  to  celebrate  ap-  men  and  oliligetl  lo  lake  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
proaches  the  altar  and  praises  the  works  of  Hod,  and,  religion.  He  resided  with  hia  brother,  and  while  em- 
giving  thanks  for  sll,  associates  himself  with  tbe  an-  ;  played  in  the  luition  of  that  brother's  children  was  led 
gels,  and  vociferates  with  them  the  triumphal  hymn  lo  uiidertahe  a  work  which  initiated  hia  career  as  a 
Holy,  holy,  holy;  and  the  people  also  recite  it,  typify-  |  mystical  writer— the  UnparlaueAtr  Abria  ctririKtAcr 


oiindered  this  nsceiical, 

I  of  a  Christian  on  Ihe 

I*"    earth,  and  for  a  time  endured  ita  trials  and  privations 

f/    with  tmwavering  confidence  in  the  care  of  his  heavenly 

Father:  but  gradually  he  became  the  prey  of  internal 

anxieties  which  tortured  him  during  five  years  with  but 

that  period  of  suffering  came  to  ita  clove.     He  eel- 


Du' 


heaven  and  ea 
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Grwdtntkrhfitenf  a  catechetical  manual^  first  priiitc<l '  no  willingiu's«i  fi>  receive  tUv  iliM?triiie  of  the  iieceflMity 
ill  1801  and  again  in  1842.  In  this  book  he  evitlently  '  for  thorough-goin^  solf-Ueniul  a\u\  |>vrsi.>«t('iit  watchful- 
leaned  on  the  French  mystic  Pierre  Poiret  (<{.  v.)  as  re-  '  nesa  and  prayer,  which  they  denounced  an  legalism. 
fipectd  both  its  arranicenient  and  matter.  Tiie  first '  His  fKMition  hindered  the  Moravians  from  securing  au 
thr^  centuries  of  tlie  Church  are  reprt^sented  as  having  establiriliment  in  tlie  regions  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 
l«en  pure, and  the  succeeding  ages,  from  Constantinr  '  In  17 M>  an  (xrurrence  at  Solingeu  le<l  tiie  authorities 
to  the  15th  century,  as  a  perio<l  of  great  apiMtasy.  The  i  to  issue  a  jKMitive  prohibition  of  conventicles,  and  Ter- 
li£:ht  bn>ke  through  with  power  in  the  Heforrnation, ,  steegen  saw  his  exteixletl  and  successful  lalHirs  inter- 
but  afterwards  again  declined.  Christianity  exists  more  rupted.  During  ton  years  he  was  able  to  hold  public 
l.'eiifraiiy  in  name  than  in  fact.  Upon  this  work  fol-  j  gatherings  only  in  Holland,  whither  he  fre«)ueiitly  jour- 
lowed  a  number  nf  translations  and  prefaces,  in  the  ncyed;  but  his  corresfMindence  and  private  lalNtm  in- 
prejiaration  of  which  Tersteegen  was  accustomed  to  creasiMl  enormously.  He  regarded  the  prohibition  as  a 
^>d  the  time  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  triul,  and  ci>unselle«l  Hubniis.Mion.  Hut  when  in  17o(>  a 
list  includes  Lal»adie,  Mnnml  tie  Piete  (with  preface  new  awakening  t<K>k  place,  he  began  once  more  tt»  as- 
dattdMuiheim, May  21. 172H»;  Jean  de  lk»rnieres  Lou-  I  sert  the  right  of  "private  assemblies."  He  wn)tc  an 
vij»iiys  works  {[>us  v( rborgt^ie  Lebtn  mit  Chrhto  in  I  awakening  sermon  at  this  time  on  2  Cor.  v,  14,  which 
Oo(t,  etc^  with  preface  datetl  Dec.  18,  172G) ;  Thomas  ,  was  favorably  receive<l  and  letl  to  the  ultimate  publica- 
8  Keinpi<«,  ImUatw  (^hruti;  (ierlarh  IViersen,  Solilih-  \  lion  of  a  sc»ries  of  (liscourstrs  un<ler  the  title  Cirudlu.he 
?»«'« (1727).  In  1733  he  bi>^an  th-s  publication  of  the  j  Hrosamtn^  etc.  (1773. 2  vols,  in  4  pts.).  They  represent 
work  entitled  AuMrltsf.ne  lA^nidttsrhr,  heU,  Set-len^  the  the  culmination  of  his  |K)wer!»,  and  arc  e<|ualled  in  con- 
&ial  (third)  volume  of  which  appe^kvd  in  1753,  ToUow-  tents  an<l  method  by  but  few  of  the  productions  of  his 
««1  by  a  wtxind  eilition  of  the  whol'/  work  in  the  next    contismiKiraries. 

ywr.  The  saints  so  commemorated  belong  altogether  The  favor  with  which  thest*  sennons  were  receive<i 
to  the  Ruman  Catholic  communion — a  fact  which  Ter-  brought  their  author  into  general  iM>ricf>,  and  led  to  the 
^eegen  excused  on  the  ground  that  others  ha<l  render-    ap(>ointment  of  a  royal  commissioner  t(»  inquire  into 

the  work  of  Tersteegen  among  his  adhertMits.  Tlie 
[)er8on  selecte<i  for  tiiis  tiuty  was  a  member  of  the  high 
consistory  named  Hecker,  a  native  of  the  Rhine  prov- 
inces and  a  friend  to  Tersteegen.  Through  him  the 
latter  was  induceii  to  draw  up  a  confession  t»f  his  faith, 
and  suli6e(|uently  a  critique  of  the  (Euvret  du  PhiUh- 
tttjtke  de  iStinfsoucif  which  elicited  the  approval  of  the 
king.     A  steady  approximation  on  the  part  of  Terstee- 


«i  I  similar  service  to  Protestantism ;  but  there  is  saf^ 
isfactory  proof  that  he  possessed  an  especial  fondness 
for  the  peculiar  piety  cultivated  by  the  mystical  ascet- 
icsof  the  former  Church.  In  1749  he  published  a  trans- 
lation of  a  poetical  composition  by  Madame  (juyon  il- 
ItHtrative  of  the  inner  life,  and  with  this  work  com- 
pleted the  series  of  his  mystical  writings.  In  them  all 
he  ukes  Poiret — sometimes  Godfrey  Arnold  (q.  v.)  also 
—for  his  master.  His  mystical  tendency  is  sometimes 
(Uf^rated  into  Quietism  (<i.  v.)  in  them,  so  that  he 
can  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  appnival  of  a  state  of 
p^ect  rest  for  the  soul  which  begins  and  continues 
thnmj^h  the  direct  operation  of  God  on  the  soul  with- 
out auy  mediation  whatever,  even  though  it  be  that  of 
Scripture  or  of  Christ* 

TerMeegen  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  HofTmann 
*nd  others,  and  began  to  address  public  assemblies  at 
•IxHit  the  time  when  bis  first  literary  efforts  were  put 
^>nh.  In  1728  he  renounced  bis  handicraft  and  gave 
binwelf  wholly  to  the  care  of  souls.  His  wants  were 
<opplied  by  the  contributions  of  friends  and  by  several 
IsgiiHeis  M>  that  he  was  even  able  to  exercise  a  liberal 
bcoerulence.  His  advice  was  desired  by  great  numbers 
of  people  living  everywhere  in  the  territories  of  Cleves 
*B<1  Bery;.  Otterbeck,  a  farm  between  MlUheim  and 
Elberfeld,  became  a  station  where  a  number  of  his  ad- 
^nta  Hved  leather  in  the  practice  of  iiniustry,  self- 
^oncittion,  and  piety.  He  furnished  them  twelve 
mles  of  conduct  (given  at  the  close  of  vol.  iii  of  his  let- 
^),  and  watched  over  them  with  jealous  care.  A 
*ork  written  in  their  behalf  in  1727  became  a  bulwark 
^iiutAntliioroianism  (q.  v.),  and  saved  them  from  the 
txcenes  into  which  other,  but  kindred,  associations 
*^  drawn.  A  second  centre  of  his  influemre  was  Kl- 
^eld,and  subsequently  Barmen.  This  region  was 
^mUed  with  the  fanatical  influence  of  Eller  (q.  v.)  and 
hii 


gen  and  his  friends  towards  the  State  Church  is  notice- 
able from  this  i)erioii,  but  he  was  never  formally  identi- 
fied with  it  because  of  its  tolerance  of  c^n  sinners  aa 
communicants.  He  discussed  this  question  in  a  track 
issued  in  17G8,  shortly  before  his  decease.  A  feeble  and 
broken  constitution  troubled  him  all  his  days;  but  he 
attained  to  the  age  of  seventy-two  years,  passing  away 
in  a  quiet  slumber  April  3, 17G0. 

As  a  poet,  Tersteegen  was  prolific,  and  thorougldy, 
though  evangelically,  mystical.  HU  apprehension  of 
the  idea  of  self-renunciation  and  a  blessed  loss  of  self 
in  God  was  so  profound  as  to  prevent  the  Church  of  bis 
day  from  appreciating  his  merit.  His  hymns  are  now 
found,  however,  in  the  collections  of  ever\'  German 
Church.  His  principal  collection  of  hymns  was  pub» 
lishetl  in  1729  under  the  title  Geuttliches  Bliimenffdrtifin 
(15th  ed.  Essen,  1855).  He  also  rendered  the  mystical 
poems  of  T^badie  into  German,  and  contributed  to  the 
collection  known  as  Gottgrheilit/t*-*  liarfentpiel  d,  A'lw- 
/A>r,  etc.  His  works  have  been  published  in  (iermany  by 
(i.  D.  Biidecker.  His  life  was  written  bv  Dr.  Kerlen 
(MUlheim,  1853),  and  (iobel  in  his  (Jeschivhte  d.chruttL 
lA^btriu,  etc.,  iii,  289-447.  See  Herzog,  Real-Kncykhp, 
s.  V. 

Tertia  (I^t,  third)^  the  name  given  in  the  early 
Church  to  the  third  hour  of  prayer;  that  is,  nine  in  the 
morning.     Different  theories  are  given  of  its  origin; 


"^coopauied  a  work  of  grace,  which  were  controlled 
through  his  judicious  counseL  He  was  also  brought 
u>to  reUtiiMis  with  the  Moravian  Brotherhood,  and  was 
f^eited  by  Zinzendorf,  Dober,  and  other  leaders  to  cast 
''i  ilia  lot  with  theirs;  but  he  steadily  refused,  less  on 
^  imHind  <»f  their  unusual  methods  than  liecause  he 
^red  their  teachings  to  be  erroneous.  He  chargetl 
^with  identifying  UDCtification  with  justification 
^with  niivepresenting  the  legal  and  the  evangelical 
^^f^mta  of  religion.  He  found  in  them  no  earnest 
Kriring  b  the  way  of  a  progrearive  sanctiOcation,  and 


.  some  saving  that  it  was  observed  in  regard  to  our  Sav- 
wpprtrters.  To  counteract  that  influence,  Terstce-  j  i,,,,^.^  y^,^^^^^r  con«lemned  bv  Pilate  at  that  time,  others 
g«>wroteanefrectual  admonition  (comp. UV^rt/f^rH'-aAr-  j^at  it  is  in  memory-  of  the  Holv  (;host  coming  ujwn 
J^.xi).  Sohngen  was  a  third  sUtion,  and  it  was  there  I  t^g  ap„Htles  at  that  hour.  This  is  the  reason  assigned 
|5«Tewteegen  delivered  the  only  «miM>n  ever  preach-  5^  Cassian  and  Basil.  On  all  festivals  this  service 
«  by  hun.     At  Crefeld  extraordinary  manifestations    ^r^^  omittrd,  because  on  Sundays  the  communion  was 

us(m1,  which  always  began  at  this  hour.     See  Bingham, 
Christ.  A  ntifj,  bk.  xiii,  ch.  ix,  §  1 1. 

Terti§na,  the  term  applied  to  the  third  part  of  all 
Church  revenues  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  third  |>art 
was  received  by  the  bishops  of  that  island.  See  Bing- 
ham, Chrutt.  Autiq.  bk.  ix,  ch.  viii,  >i  (>. 

Tertiaries  (Tkkth-.s  ()mM>  i>k  INknitkxtia;  Ter- 
TiAitii ;  FitATKKS  CosvKRsi :  aLso  SoitoKEM  Tkrtii  Or- 
DiNis)  is  the  name  given  to  the  members  of  a  union 
organized  primarily  in  connection  with  the  mendicant 
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orders,  but  subsequently  connected  also  with  other  or- 
ders. They  are  not  required  to  live  in  the  convent  or 
undei^  the  three  principal  vows,  and  were  designed  to 
retain  their  place  in  the  world  and  represent  the  order 
in  whose  privileges  they  shared  in  the  common  walks 
of  life.  Their  origin  is  traced  back  to  Norbert,  the 
founder  of  the  Order  of  Pramonstratenses.  The  Tem- 
plars, too,  had  a  similar  institution  connected  with  their 
organization.  The  actual  introduction  of  the  Order  of 
Tertiaries  was  due,  however,  to  Francis  of  Assisi,  and 
•dates  back  to  1221,  the  occasion  for  its  creation  being 
the  effect  produced  by  his  preaching  at  Camario,  where 
men  and  women  in  great  numbers  dissolved  the  matri- 
monial relation  in  order  to  give  themselves  to  repent- 
4ince.  All  virtuous  and  orthodox  persons  were  receive<l 
into  the  order.  The  rule  forbade  participation  in  fes- 
tiviti^  disputes,  and  offensive  wars,  and  required  works 
of  charity,  diligent  religious  exercises,  an  annual  con- 
vocation for  penance,  and  masses  for  the  souls  of  the 
Tertiaries,  living  or  dead.  The  order  was  governed  by 
superiors  periodically  ch(Mwn.  Its  costume  was  to  be 
of  inferior  stuff",  neither  wholly  white  nor  black,  and 
without  ornament — an  ash-colored  coat  and  rope  being 
Anally  chosen,  over  which  ordinary'  secular  clothing  is 
permitted  tu  be  worn.  The  female  tertiaries  adopted 
•a  similar  rule  and  costume,  with  the  occasional  addition 
of  a  white  veil.  The  rule  was  confirmed  by  fH>pes  Ho- 
norius  III,  Gregory  IX,  and  Nicholas  IV.  The  order 
.grew  rapidly,  and  found  favor  in  the  highest  circles, 
having  numbered  among  its  members  the  emperor 
Charles  IT,  kings  Louis  of  France,  Bela  of  Hungary, 
and  Philip  of  Spain,  queen  Blanca  of  Castile,  princess 
Anna  of  Austria,  etc 

Towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century  a  branch  order 
was  established  among  the  male,  and  a  century  later 
among  the  female,  Tertiaries  to  satisfy  the  craving  of 
some  for  a  stricter  rule — the  Regulated  Order  of  Tertia- 
ries {Tertiarii  JReffularei),  After  a  rapid  extension,  this 
rsecondary  order  separatetl  into  different  congregations, 
which,  in  substance,  followed  the  Franciscan  rule.  The 
Jatter,  in  turn,  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  congregations  of 
Hospital  brothers  and  Sisters.  They  take  the  simple 
vows,  and  an  additional  one  which  binds  them  to  care 
for  the  sick,  and  to  live  in  hospitals  or  unions  known  as 
**  families'*  and  amenable  to  the  bishops. 

Tradition  cre<lits  Dominic  with  the  founding  of  an 
order  of  Tertiaries,  male  and  female.  An  association  of 
nobles  and  knights  was  formed  by  him,  after  the  con- 
version of  the  Albigenses,  to  recover  the  alienated  pn>p- 
erty  of  the  Church  and  convents.  They  were  accord- 
ingly styled  Milites  de  Militia  Christi,  Their  vow 
bound  them  to  that  work,  to  diligent  attendance  on 
public  worship,  etc.,  and  to  the  wearing  of  a  garb  of 
ashy  hue.  Their  wives  were  pledged  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  onlcr,  and  were  not  allowed  to  marr^' 
again  after  becoming  widows.  In  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century  this  association  became  an  order  of  peni- 
tents, assumed  the  Dominican  rule,  and  was  placed  un- 
der the  Dominican  general,  receiving  the  title  of"  Broth- 
ers and  Sisters  of  the  Penance  of  St,  Dominic."  Other 
onlcrs,  e.  g.  the  Augustines,  Minims,  Servites,  Trappists, 
etc.,  sul>scquently  organized  associations  of  Tertiaries. 
See  Musdon,  Pratpmtf,  Gach.  d,  vontehmst,  Monchjtor' 
den^  etc  (Paris,  1751  sti.). — ller/og,  Real-Eiwyldop,  s.  v. 

Ter'tius  ( Tt/onor,  (inecized  from  the  l^t.  tertius, 
third;  Vulg.  Tertius)  was  the  amanuensis  of  Paul  in 
writing  the  Kpistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi,  22).  A.D.  55. 
He  was  at  Corinth,  therefore,  and  Cenchreie,  the  port 
of  Corinth,  at  the  time  when  the  apostle  wn)te  to  the 
Church  at  Rome.  It  is  noticeable  that  Tertius  inter- 
cepts the  message  which  Paul  sends  to  the  Roman 
Christians,  and  inserts  a  greeting  of  his  own  in  the  first 
person  singular  (jaunraZ,oyLai  lyut  TipTioQ).  Roth  that 
circumstance  and  the  frequency  of  the  name  among  the 
Romans  may  in<Ucate  that  Tertius  was  a  Roman,  and 
was  known  to  those  whom  Paul  salutes  at  the  close  of 
<he  letter.     Secundus  (Acts  xx,  4)  is  another  instance 


of  the  familiar  usage  of  the  Latin  ordinals  employeo  ai 
proper  names.  The  idle  pedantry  (indulged  in  by  Bur- 
mann,  Exercit,  TheoL  ii,  161  sq. )  which  would  make 
him  and  Silas  the  same  person  because  tertius  and 
'^ttS'^bp  mean  the  same  in  Latin  and  Hebrew,  hardly 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  (see  Wolf,  CurcB  PhiloloffiaB, 
iii,  295);  and  equally  idle  is  Rolofl^s  conjecture  (De 
Trib,  Nomin,  Pauli  [Jen.  1731])  and  Storck's  (Exercii. 
de  TertiOf  in  the  Forties,  nUtzL  SammL  p.  23)  that  Ter- 
tius is  but  a  pseudonym  for  Paul  himself.  In  regard  to 
the  ancient  practice  of  writing  letters  from  dictation, 
see  Becker's  Gallus,  p.  180.  No  credit  is  due  to  the 
writers  who  speak  of  him  as  bishop  of  Iconium  (see  Fa- 
bricius.  Lux  Evangelical  p.  117). — Smith.  See  also 
Briegleb,  De  Tertio  (Jen.  1754);  £ckhard,  De  Signo 
Pauli  (Viteb.  1687) ;  Ilertzog,  De  Subtcriptiombus  PauU 
(lips.  1703).    See  Pali* 

Tertre,  Jacquks  (as  a  priest  Jean  Baptiste)  du, 
a  French  missionary,  was  bom  at  Calais  in  September, 
1610.  Af^r  travelling  for  some  time,  he  relumed  to 
France,  and  entered  the  Dominican  order  at  Paris  in 
1635.  Five  years  after  he  was  sent  as  a  miasionary  to 
the  American  islands,  retumed  to  France  in  1658,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1687.  He  pnblbhed  J/iatoire  Generak 
des  Antilles  Habitses  par  Us  Framfois  (1667-71,  4  vola. 
4to).     See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  G^niraU,  s.  v. 

Teitallian(u8),  Quixtur  Skptimius  Fu>ren8,  is 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Latin  fathers  whose  works  are 
now  extant^  and  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  personages 
belonging  to  the  early  Church.  Our  knowledge  of  his 
personal  history  is  extremely  limited.  He  was  bom  at 
Carthage  in  A.D.  160,  or  near  that  date,  his  father  be- 
ing a  Roman  centurion  in  the  service  of  the  proconsul 
of  Africa.  His  natural  endowments  were  great,  and 
they  were  supplemented  by  a  comprehensive  course  of 
studies  whose  fruit  appears  in  the  wealth  of  histori* 
cal,  legal,  philosophical,  phx'sical,  and  antiquarian  ele- 
ments (*ontained  in  his  writings.  He  was  destined  for 
the  civil  service  of  the  empire,  and  was  accordingly 
trained  in  Roman  jurisprudence  and  the  art  of  forensic 
eloquence  (corop.  Eusebius,  //.  E,  ii,  2,  where  Tertullian 
is  described  as  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  Ro- 
mans— not  as  Rufinus  renders  it,  "•  one  of  the  most  dia- 
tinguished  writers  of  the  Latin  Church" — "inter  noatros 
scriptores  admodnm  clarus*^).  His  mode  of  argumen- 
tation and  terminology  everywhere  reveal  the  legal 
turn  of  his  mind,  and  his  writings  in  many  places  throw 
light  on  disputed  points  of  the  Roman  civil  law. 

Tertullian  was  converted  to  Christianity  when  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  he  immediate- 
ly became  \\a  fearless  champion  against  pagans,  Jews, 
and  heretics,  especially  Gnostics.  He  was  the  first  re- 
ligious teacher  after  the  apostles  who  attained  to  a  clear 
recognition  of  the  mighty  contrast  between  sin  and 
grace,  and  who  presented  it  in  all  its  force  to  the  mind 
of  the  Church.  He  was  marrie<l  (see  his  tract  Ad 
Vxorern ),  but  nevertheless  entcre<l  the  ranks  of  the 
clerg>%  Jerome  says  that  he  was  first  a  presbyter  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  but  his  own  writings  do  not  deter- 
mine whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  spiritual  order 
prior  to  his  lapse  into  Montanism  or  not.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  sojourned  for  a  time  in  Rome  (see  Dt 
Cultu  Ftm.  c  7 ;  Eusebius,  //.  E»  ii,  2). 

The  transition  to  Montanism  occurred  a  few  yean 
after  Tertullian's  conversion,  and  about  A.D.  202.  The 
act  doubtless  had  its  origin  in  his  eccentric  dispositioc 
and  rigorous  moral  views,  which  predis}x)sed  him  to  re- 
ganl  that  heresy  with  favor  and  to  dislike  the  Roman 
C/hurch.  Jen>mc  attributes  it  to  personal  motives  ex- 
cited by  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
and  modern  writers  have  ascribed  it  to  disappointed 
ambition.  Wc  know,  however,  that  the  penitential 
discipline  of  tlie  Church  was  administered  at  Rome 
with  exceeding  laxity,  and  that  such  indifference  wn 
an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  Tertullian  (PkUosopku^ 
mena  [ed.  Miller,  Oxon.  1851],  ix,  290).    Aissurediiy  he 
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ditl not  regard  MoiiUiuim  an  tlie  Faraolotc.  tie  reci)^- 
Duediothe  latter  simply  an  iii^iureil  or^an  of  the  Spir- 
it. He,  rather  than  MtintaniiA^  became  the  head  of  the 
Nontaiiistic  party  in  Africa,  f^iving  tu  their  inuietined 
views  a  theoUtp^eal  character  ami  a  conceded  influence 
orer  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  establishing  it  on  foun- 
<Uti<>n9  safliciently  Hrra  to  enable  it  to  protract  its  l>e- 
iii;;  doirn  to  the  5th  century.  He  died  in  old  ago,  be- 
tween A.I).  220  and  240.  The  assertion  that  he  re- 
tiim(>it  to  the  Catholic  Churt^h  l>efore  he  dieil  is  some- 
rirot^  mute,  but  cannot  be  sulutantiated,  and  the  con- 
liiHid  exiiitence  of  the  sect  of  Tertullianists  would  seem 
t')  contratlict  the  assumption  (see  Xeauder,  TtrtulL  [ 2d 
ft],  p.  462;  .\ugnMt.  />  //ffr.  H.  86).  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact,  and  an  argument  in  behalf  of  the  lil>eral  in- 
terpretation of  ancient  Church  history'  for  which  Pn>t- 
eslantivn  contends,  that  it  was  precisely  this  great  de- 
fender yf  Catholic  orthotloxy  against  (inostic  herc^xy 
who  vas  a  schismatic  to  such  a  degree  that  he  has  nev- 
er been  included  by  the  Church  of  Rome  among  the 
number  of  her  saints,  or  among  that  of  the  pati-e*  as 
(UttDguished  fnjm  the  mere  fcriptores  eccUmistici, 

As  a  writer,  Tcrtullian  was  exceedingly  fresh  and 
rigorous,  but  also  angular,  abrupt,  antl  im|>etuous.  He 
poweneil  a  lively  imagination,  a  fund  of  wit  and  satire, 
Mwell  as  of  acquired  knowledge,  and  consi<lerabIe  depth 
and  keenness;  but  he  was  dcHcient  in  point  of  logical 
cleamess  and  self-possession,  as  well  as  of  moderation, 
an*i  of  a  thorough  and  harmonious  culture.  He  was  a 
^peculaiivc  thinker,  though  the  bitter  opponent  of  phi- 
l<»)phy.  His  aspiring  mind  mught  in  vain  for  ade- 
quate language  in  which  to  express  itself,  and  struggled 
«unstaiitlv  to  force  the  ideas  of  Christianity  within  the 
fimuaof  the  Latin  tongue.  His  style  thus  l)ecamc  ex- 
«edingly  forcible,  nervous,  vivid,  conciHe,  and  pregnant. 
His  adversaries  were  assailed  without  mercy  and  with 
all  the  weapons  of  truth  and  of  art^  and  nearly  always 
appear  in  his  writings  in  ridiculous  plight.  He  was  the 
<lirect  opposite  to  Origen,  holding  the  extreme  position 
oCTealidm  on  the  borders  of  materialism.  He  was.  fur- 
thmnnre,  the  pioneer  of  orthinlox  anthropology  and 
wteriology,  the  teacher  of  Cyprian,  and  forerunner  of 
Au((iMtine,  in  the  latter  of  whom  his  spirit  was  repn>- 
doced  in  twofold  measure,  though  without  its  eccen- 
tricidea  and  angularities.  It  is  possible,  also,  to  trace 
''(seaibUncea  between  him  and  Luther  with  res|>ect  to 
mtiTe  vigor  of  mind,  profound  earnestness,  tniregulated 
pinion,  polemical  relentlessness,  etc.;  but  the  father 
^ked  the  childlike  amiability  of  the  Reformer,  who  was 
both  a  lioQ  and  a  Umb. 

TertuUian^s  writings  are  usually  of  brief  extent,  but 
(hey  traverse  nearly  all  fields  of  the  religious  life,  and 
t^vcoiMtitute  the  most  prolific  source  for  the  history*  (»f 
lite  Church  and  of  doctrines  in  his  time.  No  satisfac- 
^  daavfication  of  them  can  be  executed,  because  but 
'w  of  them  afford  the  necessary  data  on  which  to  base 
*  scheme.  The  classtficatinn  here  presenteil  rests  upon 
^^  nature  of  the  several  writings  as  being  cither  Cath- 
olic or  Auticatholic,  in  which  light  the  former  are  con- 
*>d^nMy  more  ntimerous  than  the  latter. 

(1.)  Catholic  WrUiiujfMf  or  tuck  as  Defend  Orthodox 
CknMiiaitjf  against  VrMierers  and  Heretics. — Most  of 
tlieae  works  date  from  the  Mootanist  sera  of  the  au- 
tb'w's  Ufe. 

1.  Apologies  against  Pagans  and  Jiptr*.— First  of  all, 
^  Apobgeticusj  addressed  to  the  Roman  magistracy, 
A.O.  li^  (M^bler)  or  204  (Kaye),  and  forming  one  of 
^l*  best  relmttals  of  the  charges  raised  by  the  heathen 
'^  the  time  against  Christianity.  Similar  in  character 
•**  tbf  ^rf  Satiomes  iAhri  I  J,  In  Dt  Testimonin  A  mmm 
tltt  author  derelops  an  aiigoment  for  the  unity  of  (iod 
^  the  iMlitY  of  a  fatore  atar«  from  the  innate  i)orce|>- 
hfloi  and  fieelinga  of  the  aouL  In  the  work  A  d  Srapu- 
^  Iw  mnoottratiea  with  the  African  governor  of  that 
'^"B^vbo  was  faitt«rly  penecnting  the  Christians. 
Th#  Aiaertma  Judaos  fjker  draws  from  the  Old-Test. 
f«^>f)heu  the  proof  Chat  theVcasiah  has  appeared  in  the 


y»er8on  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  Ccomp.  Hefele,  TertuV,  als 
A/Mlof/el,  in  the  TUh.  HunrtnUthntt.  IKJM,  p.  :iO-><2). 

2.  Doctrinal  and  Pohmiail  Writint/i*  Aimed  against 
Heretics, — Here  iK'longr*,  lir^l,  tin-  /V  Pnnnn^ptiotie  llce^ 
reticorum,  or  rules  to  be  olwerved  by  ( 'hri»tians  in  deal- 
ing with  heretics.  The  argument  involves,  as  its  funda- 
mental principle,  the  idea  that  heretics,  as  innovators, 
are  under  the  necessity  of  proving  their  positions,  while 
the  Catholic  (.'hurch  is  assured  in  itn  sole  right  io  the 
allegiance  of  Christendom  by  the  uninterrupted  current 
of  apostolical  tradition  and  an  nniniftaired  siu*cession,  so 
that  it  nee<l  not  enter  into  aintroversy  with  heretics. 
After  the  <lefoction  to  Montani.>im,  Tcrtullian  wrote 
against  various  individual  hen>ticM,  p.  g.  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Septimins  S<*verus  (A.I).  207  or  20«).  Adrrrms 
Marcionem  IAhri  l',  his  most  extensive  and  Icanied  |x»- 
lemico-dogmatical  work,  and  a  principal  source  for  the 
Mtu<iy  of  (inosticism  : — Adcfrsux  //enmtf/ni*-m,  a  {winter 
at  Carthage,  who  had  ado|)ted  the  (inalistic  theory  of 
the  eternity  of  matter: — Adri-rsns  Vnb^Uittianos.a.  trag- 
ico-comical  representation  of  the  Valenrinian  (tnostics: 
— and  S(^irj)iace,  an  antidote  against  the  scorpion-|>i»ison 
of  such  heretics. 

Particular  <inostical  doctrines  are  assailed  in  I)e  /iap- 
/«»/<>.  a  defence  of  water-bapt  ism  against  the  Cninites 
and  their  peculiar  theory  of  a  mystical  spiritual  bap- 
tism : — /)e  A  niinit,  an  inquiry'  into  the  nature,  etc..  of  the 
soul : — /fe  Canu-  Chrisfi.  a  defence  of  the  true  humanity 
of  Christ :— and  /*e  Hesnrrectinue  (\intijt.  a  confutation 
of  the  heresv  which  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  bocly. 
The  tract  Af*rtritus  Praxeam  assails  the  Phrygian  Anti- 
montanist  Praxeas,  and  confutes  his  patripassionist  er- 
rors in  the  interest  of  the  ortho<lox  view  of  the  Trinity. 

8.  FJhiaU  and  A  scetical  Wrilivgs. — This  class  is  com- 
posed of  works  of  small  size,  but  of  considerable  value 
to  the  regulation  of  practical  life  and  the  administration 
;  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  list  includes.  De  Ora- 
fioHf.  an  exposition  of  the  I^ord's  Prayer  and  rules  for 
prayer  and  fasting: — /V  SpecfacufiSy  a  waniing  against 
theatrical  exhibitions: — /*e  Idololatria  : — Ad  Uroretn 
IAhri  n^  advice  to  his  wife  to  gi>yem  her  action  in  case 
she  should  outlive  him  : — lie  Pa^itetifiaj  a  ('atholic  and 
Antimontanistic  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  repent- 
an*^,  dating  from  the  earlier  pericnl  of  his  Christian  life : 
— />e  Pntientiaj  a  commendation  of  the  virtue  of  fw- 
tience,  accom|)anicd  with  a  lamentation  l)ecause  of  his 
own  lack  of  that  virtue: — Ad  Afarfgros^  an  exhortation 
addressed  to  the  c<Mifessors  who  in  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus  awaited  in  prison  the  martyr's  death. 

(II.)  Anticfifholic  Writings,  in  ichich  M'mtanislic  />t- 
rerf/enct'sj'mm  Catholic  Cnstoms  are  /"'xpresslg  Defended, 
— he  l*utHritiay  a  retraction  of  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  earlier  work  I>e  Parnitentia,  and  violent  advi>cacy 
of  the  rigoristic  view  on  which  <leadly  sins,  like  murder, 
adulter}',  and  flight  fn)m  persecution,  should  never  l)e 
condoned: — Pe  Afonogainia,  an  emphatic  denunciation 
of  second  marriages  (comp.  llauber,  in  Stud,  u,  Krit, 
lM4.5,No.3): — Pe  /ixhortatione  t^astitatis,  in  which  three 
degrees  of  chastity  are  distinguished — the  first,  absolute 
an<i  lifelong  restraint ;  the  second,  continence  from  the 
time  of  baptism;  the  third,  refraining  from  contracting 
a  second  marriage: — De  I'in/inibus  rf/rmr/i>,<lenouncing 
the  habit  (»f  unmarried  women  appearing  in  public  un- 
veile<l  as  being  contrary  to  nature,  the  will  of  (Jod,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  generally: — Pe  ffalntu  3/m- 
lifhri  *'t  de  Ciilln  Ffminarnm  condemns  the  adorning  of 
the  iMirson  by  females  with  oniaments,  etc. : — fh- ,ffjuniis 
adrer^HS  Psgrhicfts  (Caih<»lics)  is  a  defence  of  exag- 
gerar4*d  fasting: — Pe  Fugii  denies  the  right  of  Christians 
to  flee  from  jwrsecution  : — />  Corona  Militis  commends 
a  Christian  soldier  who  refustnl  to  wear  the  festive  chap- 
let  on  a  great  occasion  and  suffered  punishment  for  his 
act: — De  PaUio  is  a  witty  explanation  of  his  conduct  in 
wearing  the  pallium  instead  of  tlie  ordinary  Roman 
toga,  difficult  for  us  to  understand  l)ecjiuse  of  its  numer- 
ous allusions  to  ol>scurc  customs  of  the  time. 

The  earliest  eilition  of  the  collected  works  of  Tertul- 
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lUn  was  that  of  Beatua  Rhenaims  (Basle,  1521).  It 
was  followed  by  those  of  Pamelius  (Antw.  1679),  Kigal- 
tiiis  (Paris,  1634;  Venice,  1744),  Semler  (Halle,  1770- 
73,  6  vols.),  Leoi>oltl  in  (Jerstiorf,  //tW.  Pair,  Ecd,  Latin. 
Selecta  (Lips.  1839-41),  parts  iv-vii,  and  Migne  (Paris, 
1844).  The  latest  and  best  edition  is  that  of  Oehler, 
Q.  Sept,  Florent,  TertuU,  etc  (Lips.  1853,  3  vols.).  Vol. 
iii  contains  the  dissertations  on  Tertullian  of  Pamelius, 
Allix,  Nie.  de  Nourrj',  Mosheim,  Nosselt,  Semler,  and 
Kaye.  The  life  of  Tertullian  has  been  written  by 
Neander,  A  wtignosticus^  Gei»t  des  TertuL  u.  Kinl.  nrdtMen 
SckriJ^en  (Berl.  1825;  2d  ed.  1849);  Hcsselberg,  Ter- 
tuUians  /^Are  (Dorpat,  1848\pt.i,"  Life  and  Writings;" 
Kaye  [Anglican  bishop  of  Lincoln],  Jiccl.  lli*t.  of  the  'Id 
and  3d  Centuries  Ilin»t,Jhnn  the  Wtitim/s  of  Tertullian 
(Lond.  1845;  3<i  ed.  1848  \  See  Moiiler,  Patrohujie 
(ed.  Keithmavr,  Katisbon,  1840\  i,  701-79');  IJijliringer, 
Kirche  Christi  (Zurich,  1842^.  I,  i,  270-^74;  Hase,  A'ir- 
chengesch,  (7th  ed.),  §  84,  p.  109;  Kurtz,  Haudb.  d.  Kir- 
chengesch,  (3d  ed.),  i,  307;  Hauck,  Tertul/inn'tt  Lt-ben 
und  Werke  (  Eriang.  1877);  Herzog,  Real '  EncyJdop, 
B.  V. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Hr.  and  Horn.  Bu.>g.  s.  v. 

Terturius  (T«/[>rt»XXoc,  a  diminutive  fwm  the  Ko- 
rean name  Tertitu,  analogous  to  LucuUuf  from  Lucius, 
Fubullus  from  Fabius^  etc.),  **a  certain  orator"  (Acts 
xxiv,  1)  who  was  retained  by  the  high-priest  and  San- 
hedrim to  accuse  the  apostle  Paul  at  Ciesarea  before 
the  Roman  procurator  Antonius  Felix.  A.D.  55.  See 
Pai:i*  He  evidently  belonged  to  the  class  of  profes- 
sional orators,  multitudes  of  whom  were  to  be  found  not 
only  in  Rome,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  to  which 
they  had  betaken  themselves  in  the  hope  of  finding  oc- 
cu|)ation  at  the  tribunals  of  the  provincial  magistrates. 
Both  from  his  name,  and  from  the  great  probability 
that  the  proceedings  were  conducted  in  Latin  (see  es- 
pecially Milman,  Bampton  Lectures  for  1827,  p.  185, 
note),  we  may  infer  that  TertuUus  was  of  Roman,  or  at 
all  events  of  Italian,  origin.  The  Sanhedrim  would  nat- 
urallv  desire  to  secure  his  ser\Mces  on  account  of  their 
own  ignorance  both  of  the  Latin  language  and  of  the 
ordinary  procedure  of  a  Roman  law-court;  for  the  Jews, 
as  well  as  the  other  peoples  subject  to  the  Romans,  in 
their  accusations  and  processes  before  the  Roman  mag- 
istrates, were  obliged  to  follow  the  forms  of  the  Roman 
law,  of  which  they  knew  little.  The  different  prov- 
inces, and  particularly  the  principal  cities,  consequent- 
ly abounded  with  persons  who,  at  the  same  time  advo- 
cates and  orators,  were  equally  ready  to  plead  in  civil 
actions  or  to  harangue  on  public  affairs.  This  they  did, 
either  in  Greek  or  Latin,  as  the  place  or  occasion  re- 
quire<t. 

The  exordium  of  his  speech  is  designed  to  conciliate 
the  good  will  of  the  procurator,  and  is  accordingly  over- 
charged with  flatter}'.  /There  is  a  strange  contrast  be- 
tween the  o|)ening  clause — iroXX^c  ^*ph'^Q  Tvy\avov- 
TiQ  cia  <rof'— and  the  brief  summary  of  the  procurator's 
administration  given  by  Tacitus  {I/ist.x,  9):  "Anto- 
nius Felix  per  omnem  stevitiam  ac  libidincm,jus  regium 
servili  ingcnio  exercuit"  (comp.  Tacit.  Amt.  xii,  54). 
But  the  commendations  of  Tertullus  were  not  altogether 
unfoun<led,  as  Felix  had  really  succeeded  in  putting 
down  several  seditious  movements.  See  Fklix.  It  is 
not  verj*  easy  to  determine  whether  Luke  has  preserved 
the  oration  of  Tertullus  entire.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  the  elaborate  and  artificial  opening,  which  can 
hardly  be  other  than  tin  accurate  report  of  that  part  of 
the  speech ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  narra- 
tive which  is  so  vcrv  drv  and  concise  that,  if  there  were 
nothing  more,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  orator  should 
have  been  called  in  at  all.  The  difHculty  is  increased 
if,  in  accordance  with  the  greatly  preponderating  weight 
of  external  authority,  we  omit  the  words  in  Acts  xxiv, 
6-8,  Koi  Kara  tov  t'lfitTtpov  .  .  .  k.p\i0^ai  iiri  (tL  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  most  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
historian,  who  was  almost  certainly  an  ear -witness, 
merely  gives  an  abstract  of  the  sjwech,  giving,  howev- 
er, in  full  the  most  i^alient.  points,  and  those  which  had 


the  most  forcibly  impressed  themselves  upon  him,  such 
as  the  exordium  and  the  character  ascribed  to  Paul 
(ver.  5). 

The  doubtful  reading  in  vers.  6-8,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  seems  likely  to  remain  an  un- 
solved difficulty.     Against  the  external  evidence  there 
would  be  nothing  to  urge  in  favor  of  the  disputed  pas- 
sage, were  it  not  that  the  statement  which  remains  af- 
ter its  removal  is  not  merely  extremely  brief  (it^*  brevi« 
ty  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  manner  already  suggest- 
ed), but  abrupt  and  awkward  in  point  of  eonstructii>n. 
It  may  be  added  that  it  is  easier  to  refer  irap'  ov  (ver. 
8)  to  the  tribune  Lysias  than  to  Paul.     For  arguments 
;  founded  on  the  words  jcoi  Kara  .  .  .  xpivuv  (ver.  6) — 
!  arguments  which  are  dependent  on  the  genuineness  of 
I  the  disputed  words — see  l^rdner,  CredAUity  of  the  Gos- 

jH-l  History,  bk.  i,  ch.  ii ;  Biscoe,  On  the  Act*,  vi,  16. 
I      We  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  notice  a  $<trange 
etymologj'  for  the  name  Tertullus  proposed  by  CWmet, 
in  the  place  of  which  another  has  been  suggested  by  his 
English  editor  (ed.  1830),  who  takes  credit  for  having 
I  rejected   *' fanciful  and   impn>bable"  etymologies,  and 
'  substituted  improvements  of  his  own.     Whether  the 
suggestion  is  an  improvement  in  this  cntie  the  reader 
will  judge:  •*  Tertullus,  TfprwXXnf,  liar,  impostor,  fntm 
TipuToXoyoc,  a  teller  of  stories,  a  cheat.    [C^jy.— Was  his 
true  appellation  Ter'Tullius,  *  thrice  Tully.'  that  is,  ex- 
tremelv  eloquent,  varied  bv  Jewish  wit  into  Tertul- 
lus?]"' 

Teschenmacher,  Werkrr,  a  minister  of  the  Re> 
formed  Church  in  Juliers-Cleves-Berg,  and  a  writer  of 
some  prominence  in  ecclesiastical  and  political  literature, 
was  born  at  Klberfeld  in  September,  1589.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Herborn  and  Heidelberg,  an<l  afterwards  serveti 
the  Church  from  1610  or  1611  until  1633  in  her  pulpita, 
where  he  gained  the  reputation  of  an  ehK|uent  and  able 
preacher  of  the  Word.  His  services  were  much  in  re- 
quest by  the  churches,  Elberfeld,Cleves,  and  Emmerich, 
at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  Brandenburg  g(»vemment, 
being  his  principal  Helds  of  labor.  He  was  also  greatly 
esteemed  for  his  Hue  tact  and  skill  in  diplomacy,  quali- 
ties that  led  to  his  selection  for  the  conduct  of  manv 

m 

affairs  in  wliich  the  preser\'ation  and  welfare  of  the 
Protestant  churches  of  the  duchy  were  at  stake  during 
that  stormy  period  of  religious  wars.  He  was,  however, 
of  hasty  temperament  and  exceedingly  aelf-willed,  so 
that  he  frequently  came  into  conflict  with  otbejr  clergy- 
men, and  occasioned  the  government,  which  wished  him 
well,  considerable  trouble  in  the  effort  to  auatain  him. 
His  retirement  from  the  pulpit  was  the  result  of  a  col- 
lision with  Stover,  a  newly  appointed  colleague  to  his 
charge.  He  removed  to  Xanten  and  gave  himself  to 
literary  labors  until  his  death,  on  Good-Friday,  April  2, 
1638.  Teschenmacher's  writings  are  chiefly  historical 
in  character,  and  of  brief  extent.  They  are,  Repetitio 
Brevis  Cathol.  et  Orthodox.  RrL,  qute  Singtdtiris  Dei  Be- 
neficio  ante  Steculum  a  Papatn  Rtfomu  in  Cliriee,  Juliar, 
Monfium  Ducatibus,  etc.  (Veseliae,  1635,  43  pp.):— i4«- 
nales  Kccles.  Reformationis  Fcclesitirum  CKrite^  ere. 
(1633)  '.—Aftnales  Clivife,  etc.  (1638;  2d  ed.  by  Dithmar, 
Frankf.-on-the-Odcr,  1721),  a  political  work  which  is 
still  valuable.  Works  in  MS.:  ifermons: — A  Commentary 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  CorinJfhians.m  Latin: — Anmiliuai 
Eccl,  Epitome  in  qua  pracipue  Gravissima  Qncestio  ex- 
plicatur  de  Successione  et  tSt(Uu  Ecd,  Christ,  etc  An 
autobiography  in  extenso,  and  a  biography  by  P. 
i  Teschenmacher,  are  both  lost. — Herzog,  JUal-EhcyUop, 

8.  V. 

TessSrae  {tokens).  The  early  Cbriatiaos,  when 
I  compelled  to  travel,  were  careful  to  secure  a  recognition 
by  their  fellow-Christians  wherever  they  went.  They 
were  always  pn)vided  with  letters  of  recommendation ; 
and  when  arriving  in  a  strange  town  had  only  to  in- 
quire for  the  church,  and  to  produce  tbeae  letters,  wbeo 
they  were  received  as  brethren,  and  provided  with  ev- 
ery accommodation  daring  their  stay. 
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Test,  the  impoftition  of  an  otth,  or  any  other  act  by  Cor.  iii,  6;  Heb.  ix,  15,  etc),  would  naturally  suggest 
which  the  religious  principles  of  any  individual  are  put  ^  the  application  of  the  phrase  li  iraXaui  eta^iiKTi  to  the 
topnff.  Tests  and  disabilities  are  distinct  from  /wi-  '  f„rnier.  Among  the  Jews  such  exprcssi<»ns  as  r'n??b 
nit^s  pro|)erly  so  calletl:  it  would  be  absunl  to  talk  of  ^^-.^j-,  ^^^  ^.  ^m^/,c,,t^  (or  the  tablets  on  uhich 
piiMtf Awiy  any  one  for  being  a  woman,  a  minor,  a  per-  .1,^1:  '  „,-.  :„^-:u^. /i^^ui  ;„  i)) .  r^-an  -CS  *i,- 
s.m  destitute  of  natural  capacity,  or  opportunities  of  ed-  ,  ^^J*"  "w  ^«^  inscrilKHl  ( Ueut.  ix.  if) .  r  .  ^n  Cw,  ^ii- 
ucation,  etc^  on  the  ground  thit  these  are  exclude*!  as  /'^*o»'  ^'/V  t«a^'/'c»?C  (I*-xih1.  xxiv,  / ;  2  Kiiign  xxui,  Jl ;  1 
uiitit  f«>r  certain  offices  and  privileges.  Yet  test  laws  Mace,  i,  57),  /3i>iXoc  ^tn5//r;/c  ( Kcclu*.  xxiv,  i.J),  were 
do  ofierate  as  a  punishment;  not  because  they  are  cause  in  common  use.  From  those  it  is  an  easy  transition  to 
of  pain,  but  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  pro<luce  that  such  an  expression  as  that  of  the  apostle  (2(\»r.  iii.  14 )» 
change  of  conduct  which  punishment  is  designed  to  |  t)  di'dyvuMni  r»/C  TraXaiaQ  aa^i/ri/f,  where  the  name 
produce.  i  appropriate  to  the  thing  containeil  is  used  of  that  which 

Test  ACU.  also  callc<l  CoRPOiuiTioN  Acrs,  the  '  cont*in«/»;  '^^^'^  thus  an)«e  in  the  tjreek  Church  the 
popular  name  given  to  two  English  statutes  imp.mutr  »^^;  "f  the  phrases  ,,  TcaXaUk  Jia^„r,,  and  r,  rm.-i, 
certain  oaths  on  the  holders  of  pvblic  oflRces.  Act  13  ■  '"'^'I'^n  ^.  des.gnatunis  of  the  Jewish  and  (.hriHtian 
rharle.  II.  c.  2,  directs  that  all  magistrates  shall  take  «»"^'*  wntmgs  re»pe.;tively  In  the  Latin  Church  the 
ih..  oriihs  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  as  well  as  an  ""^^K*^  prevailed  «f  calling  thes*.  \  efu,  et  Aoru/u  /..M- 
,utl,  rfiionuoing  the  d.K^triiie  that  it  is  lawful  to  uke  i  "'*'"'""'•  Y'^l  ^»^«  ^'"'"^  le»tmnjntum  was  selecte.1  to 
arms  again.t  the  king;  and  provides  that  thev  must  re-  '^P''^^**"^  ^"J^'/'"/  ^atlier  than  hjdu.  or  IWtum  may 
ceiveihe  .MHnmuni.m  acconling  to  the  rites  of  the  ^?  ^/^P'o'^'*  >>'  the  fact  that  the  former  rather  than 
Church  of  EngUnd  within  a  vear  l)ef.>re  election.  Act  l^^  >»">'»■  '^  '\\  \^'^'  wpuvalent  of  the  t.reek  wont. 
25  Charles  11,  c  1,  impo«Hl  the  like  conditions  on  the  "*T*^ »"  the  old  Itala  made  fmm  the  Sept.  it  is  always 
holders  of  all  public  offices,  civil  and  military,  and  "•*«*  ^^^^"^  ^h''^'"^"^  »'«« *''"^W^  and  in  the  \  ulirate 
oblig«l  them, in  addition,  to  abjure  all  iK-lief  in  the  d.K^-  ^^  »«  "'*^*  similariy  in  those  l)«,ks  that  remain  m  the 
trine  of  traiUMibsuntiation.  These  acts,  which  were  ^VK  version,  whereas  in  those  which  Jerome  translated 
practically  evaded  to  a  large  extent  by  means  of  an  act  fn)m  the  Hebrew  n'^HS  is  represented  by  fnrdiis  or  pac- 
of  indemnity  passed  everj'  year,  were  repealed  by  9  turn.  That  this  usage  was  an  early  one  in  the  Latin 
t^corge  IV,  c.  17,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  administra-  Church  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Tertullian  {Adv. 
liun  of  the  sacrament,  for  which  a  declaration  set  forth  ,^„^  ^^,  j) .  « i)^^^  1,^  dividens  (Marcion-)  alteram 
in  that  act  was  substitute<l.  A  statute  of  William  IV  3,^^^^^  Instramcnti  vel,  qv^ni  magu  umi  est  dicert,  Tes- 
wbstiuited  a  declaration  for  an  oath  in  most  g..vern-  tamenti."  The  use  of  Testameninm,  however,  does  not 
ment  offices.     A  new  form  of  oath  has  been  substituted    ^^  ^^  ^ave  been  universally  acceptetl  till  a  much  later 


,,  „ _  writing  by  which  anything 

'•  is  to  be  attesteil  or  proved  (comp.  Quint il.  Inst,  Orat, 

Testament  is  the  frequent  rendering,  in  the  New    xii,8, 12) ;  and  this  is  the  wonl  he  generally  uses  (comp. 

Tttt.,  of  the  (vreek  ^lo^^ri}  (literally  a  di»pomC)^  and    Ade,  A/arc,  iv,  2;  JM  Pudic  c  12,  etc.).     Kntinus  also 

both  are  used  in  two  distinct  senses  (see  Cremer,  I^ex, '  has  "  novum  et  vetus  instrumeutum*'  {Expos,  JSymb. 

o/y.-r.  Greek,  p.  576  sq.).  i  Ap<istof,);  and  Augustine  uses  Inith  instrumenium  and 

1.  The  natural,  and  in  classical  (ireek,  sa  in  oniinary    testanmttum  in  the  same  context  (//f!  CIk,  Ifei^  xx,  4). 
Englbh,  the  only,  signitication  is  a  deviseroent  by  will :  Laclantius,  however,  freely  uses  testa mentu/n  as  a  well- 
«  Iwy  '(Plutarch,  Ife  Adulat.  28;  Plato,  f^^.  922; '  accredited  term  when  he  wrote  {Inst,  IHv,  iv,  20). 
P«Dn«th.  1186,  12),  and  in  this  sense  the  word  occurs        From  the  Vulgate  and  the  usaure  of  the  l^alin  fathersr 
io  Heb.  ix,  16, 17.     See  Imhkkitanck.  !  Testament  has  naturally  fiassed  iiii4>  the  title  of  the  two 

t  But  the  more  oommoo  signification  in  the  New  divisions  of  the  SiTipiures  in  the  Knirlish  aiul  m(»8t  of 
Tttt.  b  one  that  has  come  over  from  the  Sept.,  which  the  Eun>pean  versions.  See  New  Tkstament  ;  Old- 
oft«  uses  eio^ni  as  a  rendering  of  the  Heb.  P-^na,  or  ,  Testambnt. 

fw«Mirf;  and  in  this  sense  "testament"  is  the  render-  ;  Testaments  ok  the  T^\'EiA'I?PATRIAR^HS,  The, 
•"Jg  io  the  A.  V.  of  the  Greek  wonl  in  Heb.  vii,  22;  ix,  is  one  of  the  seventy-two  AiM>rryphal  books  of  the  OW 
^:  Rer.  xi,  19;  and  especially  in  the  phrase  the  itt^r  '  Test,  which  were  at  one  time  in  circulation,  and, accord- 
^tf*ia<  (Matt,  Exvi,  28;  ifark  xiv,  24;  Luke  xxii,  ing  to  Epifdianius  {Ub.df  Mrtisut-istt  Pmnlt^bu*,^  10), 
*;  I  Cor.  iii,  6;  Heb.  ix,  15  [t.  e.  "  new  covenant,"  as  '•  it  formed  one  of  the  twenty-two  caiioniral  lNN>ks  sent  by 
">  Heb.  riii.  8 ;  xii,  24]),  which  has  gained  currency  as  the  Jews  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  See  AfOCRYniA. 
^  tiite  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  as  a  whole.  See  ■  L  Author  of  the  Work  ami  his  OhJ*rt.— there  can  bf 
^^EngUndfrf  May,  1867,  /xmdL  (Wesleyan)  Quar, '  no  dispute  that  the  writer's  main  object  and  purpose 
^«  July,  1857.     See  (Jovbmant.  was  the  conversion  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  Chris- 

TESTAMENT,  Old  and  New.  WTien  the  books  t«"/«if^-  To  gain  his  object  his  appeal  is  baswl  not 
written  by  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  <,r  bv  apostolic  '  ""  t»'f  a»th<"-ify  <»1  M</«'s  «.r  t  lie  law  of  Suiai  but  is  re:- 

j.^,Jl  b<M>k8  of    "■"*"  "*^"'  ^**  "'*"  earlier  perioti  of  the  patriarchs,  where, 


n*«>,ctine  to  be  placed  alongside  the  sacred  ^ ,..         ......  .  ,,    .       . 

tbe  Hebrews,  as  comprising  the  entire  scriptural  canon,  I  ""''^r  .vins  the  simple  covenant  between  (,(hI  and  man, 
«  b«»me  necessary  to  distinguish  the  two  divisions  by  ,  ^'^'^  '"/^"'  ^»"'  *'"f  f'"'\  "*  (Jmstianity      From  this 
•Ppn^pnaie designations.     A  usage  which  already  pre-  I  "  ^^f*  »7" '"f^rr**'*  t»"»t  »  '«  wnter  himw^lf  was  a  Jew. 
ViUed  fiimuihed  the  designations  re<iuircKl.     The  gra-    ^'^*»'^*;  »»•<:  ^"t  ^»"»  ^^^''^l^  «  I«^"«t»>  of  the  Testaments, 
ciouiwiKigementa  into  which  (mkI  was  pleased  U,  entir  I  ^'""^"^  ^^A    ''  ^^"^"'K  ;"/l>?e*ti..n  was  the  work  of  a 
'rilhiodiridualsaiid  communities  bear  in  the  OKITesU    'J**^  »«»''»" Iv  Ixfore  the  <  liristian  a-ra;  and  to  account 
»k« ..        *  .......  .  ,         .        .         .  •  "»r  the  presiMice  ol  passaires  wnieh  no  Jew  could  iKjf*M- 

loe  Qame  of  n^^a,  or  rr>remfff/ (q.  v.),  and  to  this  cor-    .11  -..       i     u    1  .    .1     .1  r'  . 

■t\  ^      ''  blv  havf  written,  he  hati  recourse  to  the  theory  of  iiiter- 

JJJPWJ^  the (Jieek  Cta^mf  in  the  Sept.  ami  New  Test.  ,„;iation.      This  opinion,  however,  has  fonnd'but  little 

^  «»>««  corenaiits  two  stand  «»ut  from  all  the  rest  as  f^^.^.^,  a„a  erities  have  generally  agrenl  to  the  a.nclu- 

«P»^uient  importance-<;<Mrs  c«»venaut  with  Israel  ^^^,„^  „f  SitASih.  who  definitely  attributed  the  work  to  a 
j»«iiW  IwMowa,  and  that  covenant  which  he  prom- :j„,,,^^^<;,,ri^,i„,^  writer,  an  opinion  adopted  now  even 

^toeHaWish  through  the  Messiah.     In  the  Jewish  |,,.  Hi,s,.|,l.  who  in  1H50  maintained  iliat  author  was  a 

^<=nptarM  thit  Utter  is  designated  n^^TTI  P'^'^a,*/  xaivr)  { 'hristian  of  Pauline  tendencies.    Without  entering  upon 

^*<>^^  (Jer.  xx3d,81),  and  this,  adopte<i  by  our  l»rd  the  different  views  advanced  on  this  point,  we  pass  on 

(^.ixvi,28).  and  familiarly  use<l  by  the  apostles  (2  t<>  the 
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II.  Time  of  C'»npo9ittofi,~-Th&t  it  wa»  not  composed 
before  A.D.  70  we  niAy  infer  from  the  author's  allusion 
to  the  (le8trucrion  of  Jerusalem,  which  assigns  to  the 
Testwiwttts  a  date  subsequent  to  this  event.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  alre^<ly  quoted  by  Tertullian  (^Adv. 
Marc.  V,  1 ;  Scorp.  o.  VA)  and  Origen  {Horn,  in  Jos,  xr, 
c.  6) ;  and  thus  we  may  safely  infer,  without  quoting 
the  different  opinions,  that  the  most  probable  date  for 
its  composition  is  80-1 10  or  120  of  our  lera. 

III.  Lunf/Hnf/f  in  which  thr  Work  wait  Written. — The 
Tettamenis,  as  we  have  it  now,  was  no  doubt  written 
in  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  in  which  we  now  |)ossess  the 
work,  (jrabe  maintained  that  it  was  originally  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew  and  was  translated  into  (ireek  with  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Test.  But  against  this  view 
it  has  been  argued  that  already  the  title  of  the  book,  at 
Bia^^iiKai  Tutv  tS'  Uarpiapxatv,  indicates  its  Greek  orig- 
inal,  because  the  Hebrew  n3"!3  or  mns?  would  have 
been  presented  by  the  Greek  f ('Xoyiat,  tvroXai,  or  fi«p- 
ri;pta.  We  also  tind  a  number  of  instances  of  parono- 
masia, hardly  possible  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew 
original.  Such  arc  d^ftTt'iv  .  .  .  vov^tTstv,  d^aipetng 
»  .  .  dvaipimQ  (Test.  Judah^  note  23),  XifioQ  .  .  .  XoifioQ 
(ibi^L);  tv  tu^h  . . .  draicTOv  {Xaphf.  note  2),  rd^tc  . . . 
dra^ia  (ibid.  3).  We  Hnd  various  expressions  pertain- 
ing to  the  (ireek  philosophy,  as  ^la^fffif,  aiff^ijm^j 
^vmQ  Ti-XoQy  ciaftovXioVj  (ntfji(iovXf vfiv  rivi.  Taking 
all  in  all,  we  arc  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  orig- 
inally written  in  (ireck  (see  Nitzseh,  />  T*'ft,  XII  Patr. 
fWitemb.  1810],  p.  16;  Vorstnian,  IHsqui*,  de  Testam. 
XI J  Patriarch,  p.  8  sq.). 

IV.  Omteuts  of  the.  Ttstameitts. — The  work  professes 
to  be,  as  its  name  implies,  the  utterances  of  the  dying 
patrian^hs,  the  sons  of  Jacob,  to  their  children.  In  these 
are  given,  more  or  less  brietly,  the  narrative  of  their 
lives,  with  some  particulars  not  to  be  found  in  the 
scriptural  account,  and  there  are  built  there<m  various 
moral  precepts  for  the  guidance  of  their  descendants,  who 
may  thereby  be  preserved  from  the  snares  into  which 
their  fathers  fell.  "  Still,"  says  Vorstman,  **  all  the  pa- 
triarchs are  convinced  that  their  children  will  deal  wick- 
edly, falling  away  from  (vod, defiling  themselves  with  the 
sins  of  every  nation.  They  therefore  pmphesy  what  is 
to  come;  they  foretell  the  troubles  imi)ending  on  their 
children.  But  thev  venture  to  raise  more  jovous  htrains 
than  these.  God  himself  is  to  put  an  end  to  their  tn>u- 
bles;  he  will  visit  his  people;  he  will  break  the  power 
of  sin.  Prophecies  of  a  Messiah  are  brought  forward  by 
the  patriarchs.  Wifh  such  hopes  they  die.  Their  dis- 
courses, therefore,  may  justly  be  called  Testaments,  when 
At  the  point  of  death  they  speak  to  their  children  their 
last  words.  They  leave  to  them  nothing  save  injunc- 
tions and  prophecies.  The  words  of  Benjamin  (c  10) 
will  apply  equally  to  all :  Tovra  yap  dvTi  vd<nj{;  kXij- 
povopiat;  vpd^  StSdaKut." 

V.  .WtMianic  hie^tn  of  the  Book, — The  Messianic  views 
arc  strongly  tinged  by  national  finding.  The  Messiah, 
-combining  in  himself  the  functions  of  higb-prieitt  and 
of  king,  is  to  arise  from  the  tribe  of  Levi  as  well  as  fn>m 
t^e  tribe  of  Judah.  Still  there  is  a  tendency  through- 
out which  aims  at  teaching  that  his  high-priestly  ofKce 
is  greate.r  than  his  kingly  one.  The  Messianic  passages 
having  reference  to  the  promised  Messiah  of  Israel  may 
he  divided  into  such  as  speak  of  him  as  divine — as  GikI 
coming  into  the  world  in  the  likeness  of  man — and  into 
such  as  refer  to  iiim  as  man  alone.  Of  the  latter  we 
read  in  Test,  lAvi,  c.  IG,  **And  the  man  (dv^pa)  who 
reneweth  the  law  by  the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall 
ye  call  a  deceiver;  and  at  last,  as  ye  suppose,  ye  will 
fday  him,  not  knowing  his  resurrection  {^dvdoTr]pa\ 
wicketlly  taking  the  innocent  blood  u|K>n  your  own 
heads.  And  because  of  him  shall  your  holy  places  l)e 
<iesolate."  .  .  .  Ju<lah  (c.  24)  says,  "And  after  these 
things  a  star  shall  arise  to  you  out  of  Jacob  in  peace, 
and  a  man  {dv^putiroQ)  shall  rise  up  of  my  seed,  as  a 
aun  of  righteousness,  walking  with  the  sons  of  men  in 


meekness  and  righteousness,  and  no  sin  shall  be  found 
in  him."  Naphtali  says  (c.  4),  "Until  the  compas»ioa 
(ovXayxvov)  of  the  Lord  shall  come,  a  man  (di'^^>u>- 
ttoq)  working  righteousness  and  showing  mercy  to  all 
that  are  afar  off  and  to  those  that  are  near." 

Such  are  the  only  passages  w^hich  dwell  merely  on 
the  human  nature  of  the  Messiah.  Let  us  look  at  tho«« 
which  refer  to  his  divine  nature.  Thus  the  patrian'h 
Dan  (c  G)  bids  his  chihlren  *'draw  near  to  God  and  to 
the  angel  that  intercede! h  for  you  {rip  Be^  roi  T*j»  dyyi- 
Xtp  Tip  TrapaiTovpkvtft  vpd^)»  He  is  called  **  the  me- 
diator between  (khI  and  men"  {ovtcq  ion  pimrnQ  Btofi 
Kai  dv^pi>fKinv\  **  His  name  shall  be  in  every  place 
in  Israel,  and  among  the  Gentiles,  Sa\nour"  (ro  it  ovo- 
pa  nvroif  tarai  tv  Trnrri  Toinp  'IffpaijX  xai  IvtoI^  #^i'f- 
ffi  2(iirr//[)").  I-.evi  (c.  4)  sf>eaks  of  the  Messiah  as  vi6g 
Kvptov.  Simeon  (c.  6)  speaks  of  "  the  Lord,  the  Great 
(tod  of  Israel,  who  shall  appear  upon  the  earth  as  man, 
and  who  shall  save  all  the  (ientiles  and  the  race  of  Is- 
rael." Judah  (r.  22)  tells  his  children,  "Among  the 
(ventiles  shall  my  kingdom  be  consummated,  until  the 
salvation  shall  have  come  to  Israel ;  until  the  appearing 
of  the  (iod  of  righteousness  to  give  (piietness  in  peace 
to  Jacob  nn<l  all  nations."  Asher  (c.  7)  tells  his  chil- 
dren that  they  should  be  dispi'rsed  throughout  the 
world  until  "the  Most  High  should  visit  the  earth, 
himself  coming  as  a  man  (av^/owTroc),  eating  and  drink- 
ing with  men. ...  He  shall  save  Israel  and  all  the  Gen- 
tiles; God  sp<'aking  in  the  person  of  man*'  (Btitf:  tiV  Jv- 
dpa  vTTOKpivopivov),  Joscph  (c.  lU)  says  to  his  children, 
"  And  I  saw  that  from  Judah  was  bom  a  virgin  wearing 
a  linen  garment,  and  from  her  went  forth  a  lamb  with- 
out spot"  (npviif^  dpufuoc).  That  reference  is  here 
made  to  the  sinlessness  of  the  Messiah  there  can  lie  no 
doubt.  Hsgenbacl)  (in  his  /Jof/nuti*/eit<hirhit\  p.  148,  ed. 
8 )  refers  to  Hippolytus  as  furnishing  the  tir^t  instance  of 
the  application  of  the  word  "s|)otless"  to  our  I>ird,  but 
we  have  here  an  earlier  example.  Thus  Benjamin  (c.  3) 
speaks  of  "the  Lamb  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,"  that  "spotless  he  shall  be  delivered  up  for  the 
wicked,  and  sinless  shall  he  die  for  the  ungtMlly.**  Levi 
tells  his  children  that  thev  shall  slav  the  Messiah  and 
"wickedly  take  the  innocent  (ci^^oc)  blood  ppon  their 
heads."  Judah  (c.  24)  savs,  "  No  sin  shall  be  found  in 
him." 

As  to  the  office  of  the  Messiah,  he  is  continnally  spo- 
ken of  both  as  king  and  high-priest  (Sim,  c.  7;  Gad,  c.  8; 
Dan,  c.  5 ;  Jos.  c.  19).  As  king  springing  from  the  tribe 
of  Judah  {^Siin,  c.  7),  he  is  to  wage  war  and  to  triumph 
over  Beliar,  the  |>ersonitlcation  of  the  kingdom  of  evU 
(Aen,  c.  18 ;  />aw,  c.  5, 6 ;  hefij.  c  3).  As  high-priest  he 
was  to  have  no  successor  (/>n',  c.  18),  i.  e.  with  him  the 
offering  of  sacrifices  was  to  come  to  an  end.  The  Mes- 
siah is  a  Saviour;  I^evi  is  bidden  to  "pniclaim  concern- 
ing him  who  shall  redeem  Israel"  (c.  2 ;  iJtm^  c  5 ;  Jo*. 
c.  19 ;  Iif7tj,  c.  3) ;  and  another  fiatriarch  adds, "  He  that 
believes  in  him  shall  reign  in  truth  in  the  heavens'* 
(/></«,  c.  5).  The  Messiah  was  to  suffer:  "Thy  sons 
shall  lay  hands  upon  him  to  crucify  him"  (/^ri,  c.  4); 
"and  he  hhall  enter  into  the  front  of  the  Temple  {rov 
TTpCJTov  va6i'\  and  there  shall  the  Lord  be  treated  with 
outrage  and  he  shall  lx>  lifted  up  upon  a  tree**  (Bevj.c, 
9 ;  see  also  Am'i,  c  10, 14, 10).  The  rending  of  the  Tem- 
ple vail  is  alluded  to  as  the  act  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
went  over  to  t  he  (ientiles :  "  The  vail  of  the  Temple  shall 
be  rent,"  says  Benjamin  (c.  9),  "and  the  Spirit  of  God 
shall  l)e  remove<l  unto  the  (ientiles  as  fire  poured  forth.** 
Levi  (c.  10)  says, "  The  vail  of  the  Temple  shall  be  rent, ! 
that  it  shall  not  cover  your  shame.**  As  to  the  Me88iah*8 
asc*ension  and  triumphant  reception  into  heaven,  see. 
Lerij  c.  18 ;  Benj.  c.  9.  That  he  was  to  return  to  future 
jutlgment,  comp.  Acri,  c.  16. 

VI.  Doffmnfical  and  Ethical  Ideas, — The  snlvnlion  of 
the  Messiah  is  to  be  obtained  by  faith  as  the  mi^ann  of  jus- 
tification with  ( iod :  The  kingdom  of  evil  is  to  come  to  an 
end  "on  the  day  on  which  Israel  shall  believe**  (/><»•, c. 
G).     "As  many  as  have  believed  in  him  on  earth  shall 
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i^otcewith  him  when  all  shall  ritie  ai^aiii,  some  to  gloiy  '  crime,  and  therornrc  punished.  We  we  here  the  doo- 
*n<l  Qocne  to  shame"  (Z/rn;. clO).  AIIudioii  in  made  tu  trine  of  the  a|N)stle  endurstod:  "lie  tliat  hateth  hia 
the  importance  of  baptism  for  this  eud.    Thus  l>'vi  (c.  |  brother  is  a  inurderer." 

^**y  telb  his  children  the  punishment  that  shall  U'fall  The  dn<'trine  uf  iimVn  retributive  justice  is  fully 
t'>OcK]  for  their  treatment  of  the:  Messiah:  ^*  Ve  shall  l>e  :  l»elievetl  in.  Sin  l)rin^H  its  own  punishment  in  thia 
*  ^Une  among  the  Gentiles  and  shall  be  scattered  abroad  ,  world  (comp.  Jlfub.  c.  1 ;  Sim,  c.  '2 ;  (iaJj  c. :»),  therefore 
'^^^i.I  lie  shall  aj^ain  visit  you  and  in  pity  shall  take  yuu  man  shoultl  ft»llt)w  (iinI's  laws  (i-omp.  liiub.  v.  4;  Him, 
^  ^^inueU  iv  irioru  xai  i'Can.''  The  same  patriarch  j  c.  -1;  Aeri,  c  13;  i/wy.  o.  3;  Zfb.  <*.  X).  The  fear  of 
<  <X.  ]H)  a^in  says  of  the  Messiah,  '*ln  water  shall ,  (iimI  appears  as  the  chief  motive  for  tlie  fultilmcnt  of 
''^  himwlf  give  the  glory  of  the  Ijord  of  his  sons  in  righteousness  (comp.  Jivub.  c.  4.  Tromt'fff^k  iv  riirXoriyrc 
w^ith  forever."  B«)th  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  ira^iriac^v^i/i^^  Ki;/[>foi';  iS'<//i.c.3,f/XiWir  ruD^fivoi; 
^*^^11  rixe  again :  the  former  to  rejoice  with  the  Messiah,  ctik  0i'/^oi)  kt'^toi;  ytvtTui ;  Cad^  c.  5,  u  ^li/Juc  tov  k)hov 
^^^Vi  Isiter  III  weep  and  lament  and  to  be  destroyed  for-  |  vix^  to  fiTaoi;;  H*-uj,  c.  3.  u  yup  ^ofiuvfitpoij  top  H«ov, 
*^'«?T  (eiMn|i.  Judah^  c,  2i>;  Sitn,  c,  6;  Afri,  c.  IH;  Z^b,  Km  uyairu/t'  ritv  ir\t}(Ttou  avrov^  imo  tov  I'uptov  wit^ 
^-  !<)».  IWnjamin  declares  (c.  10),  "Then  shall  ye  lie-  '  /Kirof  tuv  lUXidp  ov  cvvarai  TrXiyyi/i'at ;  Jos,  ell; 
^*>UI  KntMrh.  Noah,  Shem,  and  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  |  A«>''i,  c.  13). 

Jacok  arising  «m  the  right  hand  in  Joy;  then  shall  we        It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  mt>st  of  the  patn- 
AltM>  ari:K'.cach  one  in  t>ur  tribe,  and  -vt^rship  the  king  of  ,  an:h»  dwell  more  especially  on  some  one  particular  form 
I'icaven. . . .  And  as  many  as  believed  tm  him  upon  earth  ,  of  vice   to   be  shunne<i,  <»nlinarily  that  vice  wherein 
fthail  rejoice  with  him  when  all  shall  arise,  some  to  glory  I  each  severally  had  succumbed  to  temptation.     Thus 
and  some  to  contempt.     And  the  Lord  shall  Judge  Is-  ,  the  system   of  ethics  whirh    prevails  thmughout  the 
rael  lirst.cvon  for  the  wnnig  they  <lid  to  him ;  for  when  '  TtstametU*  presents  a  very  high  and  noble  ciNle  of  mor> 
he  came  as  a  deliverer,  (iotl  in  the  flesh,  they  b<>licved  |  als  to  us,  not  unworthy  of  a  teacher  who  sought  to  win 
him  not.     And  then  shall  he  judge  all  the  nations,  as    over  his  countrymen  to  the  Christian  faith, 
many  as  believf^l  him  not  when  he  appeared  u|>on  earth.'*        VII.  Sourcts, — Having  given,  in  the  main,  an  outline 
Man,  who  has  been  formed  in   the  image  of  (xu<l    of  the  most  irofiortant  points  containeii  in  the  Tttta- 
[Sapkt,  c.  *2),  is  compoaed  of  two  parts,  body  and  spir-  j  nwnfs,  the  question  as  to  the  source's  ft»r  the  work  can- 
it.  ooofurmablc  to  each  other.     To  man  seven  spirits  .  m>t  l>e  superfluous.     From  the  work  itself  we  infer  that 
were  given  at  his  creation  by  G«>d,  in  themselves  not  j  the  biM>k  of  Enoch  roust  have  been  kntjwn  to  the  author, 
necewarilv  either  gisxi  or  bad,  referring,  as  thcv  do,  I  Thus  seven  Tesuments  out  oftwelveaUude  to  it  as  ypa^^ 
Bunlv  to  external  sensations.     These  spirits  were  ^Tuii/  \  'Eraix,/3i/iXot(/3t^Aioisf3i/^Xia,X6y«i)E»'w^ 
i:*.u  «M«i«  .1  -      M-f  \  "  •      '    •   ^        \  oiuypa^iivvtiov  Evwv  (seetyMM.c.o; /^r»,c9, 10, 14 16; 

(>e  the  CB3,  the  mere  animal  life),  «^ajic«ro^,oa^p,^^  ^,^,^^^.  ji,,jX9): aiik  other 

(nc,  XaXi.i,  y€iwc,  and  (t^rooa,  all  of  which,  as  sui^,  refer    ^„,ii^r  exoressions.    Zcbulon  refers  to  t  he  ypa<bi,  irari- 


exduMvely  to  the  mere  animal  life  of  man,  as  does  also 
•  Mipjilementary  eighth  spirit,  tliat  of  vjrvoi:  Super- 
vUed  u>  these  are  seven  other  spirits,  given  to  man 


f}un'  (c.  9),  and  Levi  (c.  5)  and  Asher  (c  7)  refer  to  at  irXa- 
c»i-  Twv  oi'fmvUjt't  **  heavenly  tablets."    As  to  the  latter, 
whether  they  were  a  book  containing  what  is  foreknown 
by  Beliar,  representing  seven  princi|ml  evil  tendencies  |  aiul  fore<irdained  in  heaven  as  to  the  course  of  the  fut- 
[Rnh.  c  2, 3).     The  latter,  which  arc  spoken  of  gen-  |  ure.  and  were  appealed  to  when  some  oracular  declara* 
^ly  IS  rd  irvti'/iara  rifi  irXdi'J|c,  are  wholly  bad,  and    tion  of  weighty  im^Ktrt  was  needed,  or  whether  (hey  were 


itpresent  different  evil  tendencies  of  humanity.  They 
*^  (he  spirits  of  iropirtia,  a?rXj|(rria,  tiaym*  dfJi(TKtia  or 
l^^yyapua,  virtpfi^aviat  \l/tvSoQt  and  acucia.  Within 
>D*n  war  is  waged  by  his  two  selves.  Judah  speaks  of 
the  twu  spirits  that  **  attend  (^r^oXasOi'm)  upon  man, 
^^f  "{Hrit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error ;  and  in  the 
D>><ht  LH  the  spirit  of  the  understanding  of  the  mind," 
^ieh  mav  turn  to  either  side  it  will  (c.  20).  The 
*P<nt  uf  truth  aeems  to  Iks  almost  e<)uivalent  to  con- 
science, for  it  is  added  ''  The  spirit  of  truth  testitieth  all 
^u>P.  and  accuaeth  alL"  Keulwn,  too,  speaks  of  his 
^"^"cienoe  (avvti^i|4Ttc)  troubling  him  all  his  life  long 
f'V  bia  crime  of  incest.  Man  has  a  free  will  to  choose 
brtween  the  two  waya  that  (iod  has  given  to  him.  He 
^n  dhiDse  either  "the  darkneaa  or  the  light, either  the 
^w  «f  the  Lurd  or  the  works  of  Beliar**  (/>ti,  c.  ll>) ; 
^  thuugh  man  is  weak  and  ever  prone  to  emir,  yet  if 
b*  penevere  in  his  attempts  to  do  right,  *'  every  spirit 
•»f  Beliar  wiU  fly"  {^im,  c  «,  6;  Judah,  c.  18,  li^,  21 ;  /x- 
*«^-c7;  Ze6.c.9:  (;W,c.4)  fn»m  him. 


something  elne,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  state,  although  they 
are  often  quote<l  in  the  IhwU.  of  Enoch  and  Jubilees. 
Benides  the  works  mentioned,  there  can  be  no  doul)t 
that  the  author  of  the  Teitameitts  knew  the  book  of  Ju- 
bilees, since  the  amount  of  coincidence  between  the  two 
writings  is  ver}'  great  (comp.  e.  g.  Rtub,  c  3  with  Jubilees^ 
c  33 ;  /^rt\  c  2, 4, 5, 8  with  Jubilees,  c.  32 ;  Leri,  c.  9  with 
c.  31 ;  c.  1 1  with  c  34 ;  Judak,  c.  3-7  with  c.  34, 38 ;  c.  9- 
with  c  37 ;  c.  10  with  c.  41 ;  c.  19  with  c.  41 ;  Reub,  c.  7, 
JSitn.  c  8,  /jevi,  c.  19,  Judah,  c.  26,  Zeb,  c.  10,  Dan,  c.  7, 
Napht,  c  9,  Gad,  c.  8,  Ather,  c  8,  Jienj,  c  12  with  Jubi^ 
letrs,  c.  46,  etc).  He  also  made  use  of  the  Targums,  Jo- 
seplius,  the  Midrashim,  and  the  like.  Of  greater  impor- 
tance is  it  to  know  that  the  author  also  made  use  of  the 
New  Test.,  and  for  the  latter  fact  we  refer  to  the  elab- 
orate article  of  Warfield,  The  AjwbH^tirai  Value  of  the, 
Tfstaitteuts  of  the  XII  Patritirch*,  in  the  (N.  Y.)  /Ve»- 
byteiinn  Hevit^^  Jan.  1880,  p. 57  f^{, 

VIII.  I/utto/y„/the  Work.-  'MIal)eni  Mia  fata  lib-lli." 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  work,  which  was  known  to 
•^ui, therefore,  being  especially  reganled  as  yirocee<ling  .  Tertullian  ( .1  dr.  Mmciouem,  v,  1 ;  Srorpitur,  c.  13)  and 
wo  Ta  Ttftvfiara  n^f  trXavrn;  is  constantly  sfxtken  of  \  Origen  (//uni.  in  Jnsiium  xr,  v..  t>),  liecame  first  known  to 
^  ^yi^ia,  rv^iomt,  and  the  like,  for  which  panlon  is  !  the  worhl  at  large  through  the  I^tin  version  f>f  Itoberf 
'^ly  grantc«i  by  iimi,  Igii<»rance,  however,  though  (iroHnet(>ste.or  (ireat head,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  of  the  13th 
uwffiliug  a  plea  &ir  pardon,  cannot  of  itself  Im.>  accounted  century.  This  version  mmui  spread  over  Europe,  and, 
*°^xetue  fiir  the  aln;  the  a|>peai  is  still  to  lie  made  to  J  in  the  course  of  time.  tranMlations  int<»  a  lar^e  number 
'b*?  mercy  of  <v4mL  But  as  from  sins  ignorantly  com-  '  of  languages  were  made  from  it-  in(t»  English,  French, 
°»Ued  mau  pasnea  on  to  those  done  against  light  and  ,  <terniai),  Dutch,  Flemish.  Danish,  Bohemian,  and  Ar- 
l^^ieilge,  Ml  ia  tliere  a  deefiercasc  <)f  sins  thanayi'oar.  menian.  More  than  f«>ur  ceiKuries  had  passt^d  since 
^"iHit  was  dyiHiia  on  the  part  of /ebnh)n  (c.  I ;  <;om[).  '  (iro.s>i4-tc»(i''s  Latin  version,  when  at  last  the  Oreek 
^^c.  1;  Gad,  c  2)  iu»t  to  reveal  to  his  father  his  text  was  for  the  tirst  timi^  publiAhed  hv  (irals;,  in  his 
b'^brea's  crime  of  selling  Jtmeph;  (hat  crime,  ho  wtrver, '  .S'///r/7f//t///u  l\itntin  ft  liinrtiftnum  (  Oxfonl.  1698), 
***ai^ia  on  their  part.  And  this  is  alike  true  for  a  ,  from  a  .MS.  in  the  university  library  of  Canihridge,  col- 
""^ictiialiv  committed  and  for  one  as  vet  in  embr\-o  in  lated  with  one  at  ( )\f«>ni.  In  1713  Fahricius  published 
I'M  ihiiugbta  of  the  heart;  for  Simeon  (c.  2  ),  whose  ,  the  (ireek  text  in  his  (UhUx  JWudijiif/m^diUH  ]'.  T. 
'''^  Air  Joseph  had  led  him  to  contemplate  the  sin  (  Hamburg),  adding  but  slightly  to  the  criticism  of  the 
^■hinlec  is  acoounted  in  God's  sight  guilty  of  that  >  text.     In  1714  <irabe  published  a  second  e<lition,  re- 
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taiiiiiig  the  true  text  in  several  passages,  but  in  many 
places  altering  (irossete^te's  Latin  version,  which  wit- 
nessed to  the  true  reading,  to  suit  Grebe's  incorrect  text. 
Fabricius  also  pubhshed  a  second  edition  in  1722, on  the 
whole  less  accurate  than  his  first.  Allerwards  the  text 
and  notes  as  given  in  (Jrabe's  second  editit>n  were  re- 
printed, with  but  few  additions,  by  Cialland,  in  his  Bibli- 
vtheca  Vettrum  Patrum  (Venice,  17tJo),  i,  193  sq.  In 
186U  liobert  Sinker  published  an  accurate  transcript  of 
the  Cambridge  MS.,  carefully  collated  with  the  Oxford, 
to  which  he  added,  in  1879,  a  collation  made  from  two 
other  MSS.,  viz.  a  Roman  MS.  in  the  Vatican  Library 
(Cod.  (int'C.  731),  and  a  i'atm<»s  MS.  in  the  library  of 
the  Monastery  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (0>d.  411). 

IX.  Ve.rsuym. — As  already  indicated,  there  existed  ver- 
sions in  diflferent  languages  l>efore  the  (ireek  text  was 
published.  The  editions  of  the  Latin  vernion  are  nu- 
merous. That  which  is  presumably  the  eiHtio  princeps 
bears  neither  date,  printer's  name,  nor  place  of  printing. 
The  title  is  Te*1ame\ta  duodecim  |  Pafnarchuru  (  /'i/i- 
orum  Jawb,  \  t  Greco  in  Latiuu  \  rerxa  Rttbei'to  \  Lin- 
conierm  \  JCjnscifpo  |  interpre\te.  Fron»  this  was  taken 
the  edition  printed  at  Hagenau  in  1532  by  John  Se- 
cerius,  at  the  instance  of  Menrad  Molthcr.  The  work 
of  Julianus  Pomerius  C(»tfra  Jud(Bo»  is  published  in 
the  same  volume.  Besides  the  separate  editions,  the 
Testaments  is  published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Pahittn, 

In  English  there  exist  at  least  three  independent 
translations — one  from  the  I^tin,  the  others  from  the 
Greek.  The  translation  from  the  Latin  first  appeared 
in  1577,  and  was  often  reprinted,  especially  in  the  17th 
century.  The  Hrst  edition  is  of  great  rarity,  and  there 
exists  no  copy  of  it  even  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
second  edition,  of  1581,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
British  Museum,  has  the  following  title-page: 

"The  Testanientes  of  the  Twelue  |  Patrlarches,  the 
Bonnes  of  Jacob:  trau-|slated  ont  of  Greeke  Into  Lnliiie 
oy  Robert  |  Grosthcd,  sometime  Uinhop  of  Lincnlne,  |  snd 
oiit  of  hys  copy  into  French  and  |  Dutch  by  tithers:  Now 
eug-|lit^ned  by  A.  G.  |  To  the  credit  whereof  au  auncient 
Oreeke  conye  |  written  in  psrchment,  is  kept  in  the  Vni-| 
nei-siiy  Library  of  Cambridge.  |  At  London  |  Printed  by 
John  Diiye,  dwelling  oaer  Alderagate.  1581.  |  Cum  priuf* 
legio  Regis  |  Muieslulis.*' 

Tliere  are  about  forty  other  English  editions  printed 
after  the  year  1581.  A  translation  was  made  directly 
from  the  Greek  (of  Grabe  and  Fabricius)  by  Whis- 
lon  in  his  Collection  of  A  uthentic  JRecords  belonginff  to 
the  Old  ami  New  Testament  (Lond.  1727),  i,  294  sq.  In 
Clark's  A  nte-Sicene  Christian  Library  (vol.  xxii),  Mr. 
Sinker  published  a  translation  from  his  editi(m  of  the 
Greek  text.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Mug- 
gletonians  ((|.  v.)  in  England  receive  the  Testaments  of 
the  XII  Patriarchs  as  inspired,  together  with  the  Old 
and  New  Tests.,  the  book  of  Enoch,  and  the  works  of 
Reeve  and  Muggleton.  From  the  English  a  Welsh  ver- 
sion was  published  at  ('arnar\'on  (1822),  Testament  y 
deutUleg  Patrieirchj  Sff  Meibion  Jacob. . . . 

There  are  at  least  two  translations  in  French,  both 
taken  from  the  Latin.  One  was  published  in  1548  at 
Paris,  another  in  1713.  The  latter  was  also  republished 
in  Migne's  Encyclnpedie  Theoloyique,  voL  xxiii  {IHct.  des 
A  ftocryjthes^  vol.  i),  coll.  854  sq. 

In  (iermany  the  Testaments  have  evidently  been  verj* 
popular,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  number  of  editions 
that  have  appeared.  The  oldest  (verman  translation  is 
the  one  published  in  1559  at  Basel:  has  Testament  der 
zirolf  Patriarcheti  dtr  iSunen  Jacobs ;  the  latest,  the  one 
published  at  Tubingen  in  1857,  Aerhte  apiwryphische 
Pucher  der  IleUigen  !Schrifl ...  (ii)  Das  T.d.zioolj' Pa- 
triarrhen, 

riie  Dutch  and  Flemish  editions  are  also  verv  nu- 
merous.  There  are  two  e<litions  without  any  date, 
but  which  must  have  appeared  before  1544,  since  an 
edition  was  published  in  that  same  year.  Altogether 
there  exist  about  fourteen  <Mli(ions  in  Dutch  and  Flem- 
ish, the  last  published  in  1G79. 

The  Testaments  was  translated  into  DaniMh  bv  Hans 


Mogensson,  and  four  editions  of  hia  translation  were 
published,  the  first  in  1580,  the  last  in  1701. 

In  the  Icelandic  there  exist  some  MS.  translations; 
but  whether  one  or  the  other  has  ever  been  printed  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  state. 

The  Bohemian  version  can  claim  to  be  the  first  of  the 
translations  from  the  I^tin,  having  been  made  long  be- 
fore the  invention  of  printing.  It  is  referred  to  by 
Thomas  Stitny  about  the  year  1376.  There  exists  a 
MS.  at  Breslau,  in  the  library  of  the  Dominicans  at  St. 
Adalbert,  dated  1491,  and  another  in  the  university 
library  at  Prague  (xvii,  B.  15,  No.  0)  dated  1465.  The 
oldest  printed  translation  bears  the  date  1545.  Only 
two  copies,  each  of  a  different  edition,  are  extant — one 
in  the  library  of  the  National  Museum  at  Prague,  and 
the  other  in  the  university  library  there. 

An  Armenian  version  exists  in  MS.,  dated  837,  i.  e. 
A.D.  1388,  in  the  library  of  tlie  Mechitarists  at  Vienna, 
which  appears  not  to  have  l>een  printed. 

X.  Literature. — Besides  Grabe,  see  Vorstman,  LHsqui' 
sitio  de.  Testametitoriim  XII  Patriarchanim  Oru/iue  et 
Pi-etio  (Rotterdam,  18.57);  ^\izsc\Commentatio  Critica 
de  Testamenfis  XII  Patriarcharum,  Libra  W  T,  Pseftdf- 
piqrapho  (VViltenb.  1810);  Ritschl,  Die  Entstrhvmg  der 
altkathitlischen  KircJie  (Bonn,  1850);  Kayser,  in  Keuss 
und  Cunitz*s  Peitrdf/e  zu  den  theol.  Wissenschajyeti 
(Jena,  1851),  p.  107-140;  Wieseler, />i>  70  Wochen  und 
die  t>3  Jahncochen  des  Proj}heten  Daniel  (Gott.  1H39) ; 
Langen,  I>a*  Judtnthum  in  Palastina  zur  Zeit  Christi 
(Freiburg,  1866),  p.  140  sq. ;  Geiger,  JUdische  Zeitschrift 
fur  Wissenschajl  und  Leben  (Bresl.  1869),  p.  116  sq.; 
Wartield,  The  Apologetical  Value  of  the  Tejftamenfs  of 
the  XII  Patriarchs^  in  the  (N.  Y.)  Presbytei-ian  Pevieir^ 
Jan.  1880,  p.  57  sq. ;  but,  above  all,  Sinker,  Testamenta 
XII  Patriarcharum  (Camb.  and  Lond.  1869) ;  and  his 
Appendix  (ibid.  1879).     (R  P.) 

Testes  Syuod&les,  [3er8ons  chosen  to  help  the 
church-wardens  in  fulfilling  their  duties,  and  in  pro- 
moting order,  quiet,  and  decorum  at  A-isitations,  syn- 
oils,  and  clerical  meetings.  They  were  also  called 
SiDESMKM,  s>*nodsmen,  or  Qukstmkn  (q.  v.). 

TestimoniaL  Every  candidate  for  admission  to 
holy  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  is  required  to 
present  to  the  bishop  a  testimonial  of  good  conduct 
from  his  college,  or  from  three  beneficed  clerg;)'men. 
The  usual  form  of  this  document  is  as  follows : 

"Whereas  our  well-beloved  in  Christ,  A.  B.,  hath  de- 
clared to  UM  his  intention  of  offering  himself  a  candidate 
for  the  hucred  office  of  [a  deacon],  and  for  that  end  hath 
requefted  of  us  letters  testimonial  of  his  learning  and 
good  behavior,  we,  therefore,  whot«e  names  are  herennto 
subscribed,  do  testify  that  the  said  A.  B.,  having  been 
previously  known  to  us  for  the  space  of  liliree]  yeai*»  last 
mst,  hath,  during  that  time,  lived  piously,  sol>er1y,  and 
lonelily,  and  diligently  applied  himself  to  his  studies: 
nor  hatn  he  at  any  time,  so  far  as  we  know  and  believe, 
held,  written,  or  taught  anything  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
or  discipliue  of  the  united  <'hurch  of  England  and  Ire- 
laud  :  and,  moreover,  we  believe  him  in  our  conKciences 
to  be  a  person  worthy  to  be  admitted  to  the  sacred  order 
of  Deacons.    In  witness  whereof,"  etc 

A  similar  testimonial  is  required  from  candidates  by  the 
lYotcstant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States.  As 
this  is  one  of  the  safeguards  which  ecclesiasrioal  rule 
has  (stnliliHh(Ml  to  preserve  the  purity  of  its  minister>,  it 
would  l.»e  a  fatal  error  to  allow  it  to  become  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  form.  No  conscientious  man  caii  safely  sign  such 
a  document  unless  fully  assured  of  the  facts  tu  which  be 
bears  such  solemn  testimony. 

Testimony  of  Disownment,  an  official  document 
issued  by  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
against  an  obdurate  and  impenitent  member.  The  te*> 
timony  of  disownment  is  a  paper  reciting  the  offence, 
and  sometimes  the  steps  which  have  led  to  it;  next, 
the  means  unavailingly  used  to  reclaim  the  offender; 
after  that  a  clause  dis4)wning  him,  to  which  is  usually 
added  an  expression  of  desire  for  his  repentance  and 
for  his  restoration  to  membership.  In  case  the  ex* 
l>el]eit  member  rei>ents,  he  is  bound  to  aend  in  a  wri(> 
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ten  Kknowledgment  of  his  offence,  his  penitence,  and  tio  ConfcMwuum  (Lips.  1H40).  p.  83  sq.;  comp.  Baum, 
hij  desire  for  restoration  to  the  membership  of  the  so-  I  Capito  umi  Hucer  (  KII)crffl(l,  \Hm\  p.  4«6  8q.,  r)05; 
^jieiT.  1  I'lanck,  Gench,  d.  prot.  fj'hiltetirijM  (2d  fd.  Leips.  17i)()), 

Te'ta  (T,ra  v.  r.  'Arri^ra ;  Viilic.  Tay^n),  a  corrupt  '  '"J*  J^**  «q.-Herzog,  Heul-ArpUop.  a.  v. 
j;t*cut.lform{lEsdr.v,28)ofthenameHATiTA(q.v.)     ,  Te  trarch  (r€r,mfi,w*,  from   rtrni^a,.M/r,  nnd 
of  the  Ilelx  lists  of  Temple  do«»rkeei)erh  (Ezra  ii,  42;    <'PX'h  ff<>ren.mrnt)  pn,|M>rly  don<»le8  tho  governor  of  a 
vvk  „••  .-X  province  or  distnct  whicli  wa«  rctjanicd  an  the  fourth 

fjart  of  a  larger  province  or  kingdom,  wliile  the  district 
Tetragrammaton  (TerTapa,  four,  and  ypiipua,  it.H4;lfwa«canciia/f/nircA*/(rer^mi>\iaor  r*rr>ar<iox'a). 
littrrXiietm  to  designate  the  sacred  name  of  the  Deity,  ^  xhe  t•a^lie^t  use  of  the  wonl  wliich  wcms  to  have  been 
Jfhnrok/in  four  letters,  nin*'.  Hy  the  possession  of  (|ii«oovi'n>4l  is  in  conm'ction  with  the  division  of  Thes- 
tlii«  name  the  early  Jewish  opponents  of  Christianity  saly  as  orij^inally  constituletl  (Kurip.  J^•f.«^  MM:  Sira- 
tkclaml  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  i)erformeti.  ,  h<»,  ix,  ;>)  and  as  reconstructed  in  the  timi-  of  IMiilip  of 
Tlie  mvirfieal  word  Om  of  the  Buddhists  of  India  and  Macetlon  (  Demoslh.  J'hil.  iii,  2<5),  and  of  (;alatia  l>e- 
ThiM'ij  Bupposctl  to  possess  similar  virtues  to  the  prcs-  <""»■«  it«  conquest  l)y  the  Koinans,  H.C.  181).  The  rirst 
^m^y  ,'  of  these  countries  was  then  divided  into  four  parts  each 

_  *'  .  I  of  which  wasnameda  tetrarchv.  and  itsruler  a  teirarch, 

Tetrapla,  a  Gnek  terra  useil  to  designate  a  certain  ^^i^rdinate  to  the  ta^^us  (  Thirlwall,  J/L<t.  of  (;m<v,  vi, 
fuitiun  of  ilie  Holy  Scriptures,  being  four  independent  13  ^  ,j.j,^.  ^^^„^j  ^^  ^jj^.j,,^.,,  i,,^^  ^^^^  nectious, 
«i.Uparate  <ireek  versions,  ranged  side  by  side,  viz.  ^^.^^  of  which  was  again  subdivided  into  four  smaller 
chusc  of  Aquila,  Syramachus,  the  Scventy-two,  and  ^,„^.^  j^,  ^j^j^^,  ^„j  ,^,  ,heir  governors  the  same  terms 
lhM..iiou.  ^^^^  applied  (Fischeri  Prolnsioneti,  p.  428,  im.U*);  and 

Tetrapolitana  Confessio  (alo  Sievica  and  these  were  ultimately  fused  into  one  tvapx'a  under 
ARGrxTixfcXsis)  is  the  title  by  which  the  confession  Deiorarus,  cir.  liC.  64  (Strabo,  5(^6 ;  Plutarch, /;♦■  V,  Af, 
offiitli  mibmitted  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  l.WO  by  '  [ed.  Wytt],  vol.  ii).  In  the  later  days  of  the  Roman 
the  fiHir  cities  of  Strasburg,  Constance,  Memmingen,  ,  republic,  and  during  the  empire,  the  etymological  mean- 
and  LimUu  is  known.  >  ing  was  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  it  was  applied, 

The  endeavor  to  construct  a  confession  which  should    like  ''ethnarch"  and  **  phylarch,"  to  the  petty  tributa- 
fairly  rt'present  the  views  of  all  the  sections  of  the  evan-    ries,  "  the  creatures  of  a  proconsul's  breath,  and  the  pu])- 
gtlictl  party  failed  through  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the  '  |>ets  of  his  caprice"  (Merivale,  I/unt,  of  the  Horn,  iv,  167), 
!«.xun!i  to  unite  in  any  way  with  the  Zwinglians  of  the    whose  imi)ortancc  did  not  warrant  their  receiving  the 
cities,  ami  the  Strasburg  deputies  ct)nse<juently  invited  '  title  of  '*king**  (see  Sallust,  CtitU  xx,  7;  Gic(*ro,  AfUo, 
Buctrsml  Capito  to  prepare  a  separate  symlsd  for  the  |  xxviii,  76;   I'ufiu.  xii,  29;  Horace,  Sat.  i,  3,  12;  Veil. 
ii«r  uf  the  latter.     Capito  bad  previously  j)repare<l  a    PaLii,  51;  Tacitus,  .4  mm.  xv,  25).     It  is  in  this  secoml- 
i^ftoh  of  the  Reformed  faith  bv  order  of  the  Council  of  '  arv  sense  that  in  all  prohabilitv  the  word  is  used  in  the 
Sin:iburg,  aiwl  this  paper  became  the  basis  of  the  new  j  New  Test,  of  the  tetrarchs  of  Syria,  the  heirs  and  suc- 
cuiifwion.     The  latter  was  completeil  by.fuly  11.  1530,    cessors  of  Herod  the  (treat.     Niebiihr  (//w/.  0/  Romf, 
uid,  after  having  been  submitted  to  the  confederated  '  ii,  135)  compares  them  to  the  Zfinimhtnt  of  liengal  after 
<itie«  ami  received  their  signatures  (with  the  single  ex-  ,  their  recognition  by  lonl  Coniwallis  (171)1-93)  lu  pro- 
ftpim  of  dm),  was  placc<t  in  the  hands  of  the  im)M>rial  '  prietors  of  the  soil,  and  enjoying  .«onie  amount  of  sover- 
'^osrhanceUor, Merkcl,  for  transmission  to  the  emjHjror. !  eign  rights  within  the  limits  of  iln-ir  zemindar^'.     The 
The  OMifession  contains  twentv-three  articles,  and  is  '  title  oftetrarch  was  certain! v  given  bv  Antonv  to  Herod 
chiracierizetl  by  great  clearness  and  mmleration  of  state-    the  (Ireat  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  (H.C.  41)  and  his 
nient«  completen^s,  and  thoroughnejts  of  elaboration,    brother  Phasael  (.losephus,  .Iw/.  xiv,  13,  1),  without  ref- 
its iiK  article  asserts  the  chief  forraal  principle  of  Prot-    ereiice  to  territorial  divi.sions;  and  though  it  appears 
(^iui«in,  wholly  wanting  in  the  Angntttona,  that  the  '  that  the  tetrarchs  Antipas  and  Philip  did  actually  re- 
Hiblv  ii  the  only  source  and  rule  of  doctrine.     It  teach-  I  ceive  a  fourth  part  of  their  father's  dominions,  while 
<^tbai  the  disciples  of  Christ  partake  of  his  l>ody  and  '  Archelaus  as  ''ethnarch"  inherited  half  (jind,  xvii,  11, 
^10(1  in  the  sacrament  in  a  spiritual  sense  only.     The  '  4;   War^  ii,  6.  3).  this  corres|)on<lence  of  the  name  and 
fufiD  of  expression,  however,  is  everywhere  conformed    the  share  may  Ite  considered  accidental,  or,  at  furthest, 
to  that  of  (be  Auffustana — a  feature  which  reveals  the  ]  the  exact  use  of  the  term  in  the  New  Test,  must  bt. 
^^  of  Bucer  (q.  v.),  who  was  already  at  work  upon    confined  to  Antipas  and  Philip. 

pianii  fur  the  promotion  of  union  among  Protestants.  I  In  the  New  Test,  we  meet  with  the  designaticm, 
A  rtply  to  this  confession,  written  by  Eck,  Fal)er,  either  actually  or  in  the  form  of  its  derivative  rt- 
•nd (V-hlaeus,  was  returned  Oct.  24.  This  t \mfittation  \  rpap^fh',  aytplied  to  three  persons: 
was fill«><l  with  per>'ersioiis  and  in8ult8,and  was  read  be-  1.  Henxl  Anti|)aM  (  Matt,  xiv,  1 ;  Luke  iii,  1.  19;  ix, 
fore  itHjiutivs  and  theologians  of  the  four  cities.  A  copy  7;  Aets  xiii.  I  ).  wlio  is  commonly  distinguished  as 
^1  ihw  reply  was  deiiiett  them,  but  they  succeeded  in  *' Hennl  the  tetrarcii."  although  the  title  of  "  king"  is 
<''»Uiiiiii:r  (Hie,  which  was  appended  to  the  first  editirm  1  also  assigned  to  him  Isitli  by  Slatthew  (xiv,  9)  and  by 
"f  tin:  TrinijHifittuut,  published  in  (lermaii  by  Ruccr  at  Mark  (vi,  14.  22  s(|.).  Luke,  as  might  be  expectetl,  in- 
Mrasljiifjr  in  1531.  A  I^atin  edition  followed  a  month  variably  adheres  to  the  formal  title  which  would  be 
ut^T.  in  September.  Bucer  was  comftelled  to  publish  '  recoguij*e<l  by  (lentile  readers.  This  Iiero<l  is  described 
*•"•  wwfejwion in  onlerto  put  an  end  to  false  representa-  by  the  last-named  evangelist  (iii,  1  )  as  "tetrareh  of 
tion»uf  its  character;  but  his  own  j»ersistent  efforts  in  (Jalilee:"  but  his  ilomiiiions,  which  were  becpieathed  tn 
Mialf (»f  union  between  the  Pnitestant  churches  con-  him  by  hit*  father,  Her<Ki  th<;  (ireat,  embraced  the  dis- 
tnbuied to  Mibonlinate  it  to  the  Saxon  confession.  In  trift  of  Perj»a  l)evond  the  .Ionian  (>losi>phus, .!«/.  xvii, 
'-^*- ilK  S(ra»burirers  consented  to  sul>scril»e  the.  I '///«.<»-  8,  I):  this  lKMpu»st  was  confirmed  by  Augustus  (  H'f/r, 
'"w.  though  with  the  express  understanding  that  the  ii,  6,  3;.  After  the  disgrace  and  banishment  of  Anti- 
Tttnipi^ltaita  shmild  be  regardetl  as  their  propter  sym-  pas.  his  tetrarchv  was  added  by  t.'aligula  to  the  king- 
'"L  Finally,  when  Bucer  was  dead  and  .Martyr  (t\.  v.)  <lom  of  HeriMl  Agrippa  1  (-4m/.  xviii,  7, 2).  See  IIkkou 
^•sg'Hiefrom  Strasburg, a  rigitl  l.4itheranism  t«M»k  p»»s-    Antipas. 

•^•m  of  the  city.  An  attempted  reprint  of  the  tirst  2.  Heroil  Phili[»  (the  S4»n  of  ller<Ml  the  Creat  and 
^numi  of  the  Tftraptditawt  by  Sturm  in  1580  was  pre-  Cleopatra,  «o/  the  husband  of  Herodias),  who  is  said  by 
T«it«d  by  a  decree  of  the  oounciL  The  last  edition,  Luke  (iii,  1)  t«)  have  U'en  ''tetrareh  of  Itiinea  and  of 
vhich  ioeUides  the  Cot^udition  and  Aptthtgy,  ap|>eared,    the  region  of  Trachonitis."     Josephus  tells  us  that  hia 


»  far  «a  is  known,  at  ZweibrUcken  in  16^)4. 


father  bequeathed  to  him  (taulonit is,  Trachonitis,  and 


'or the  UtenCure  and  editions,  see  Niemeyer,  Collfc-    ]*aneas  {Aut,  xvii,  8,  1),  and  thlit  his  father's  bequest 
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was  confirmed  by  Augustus,  who  awigneil  to  him  Bata- 
noia,  Trachonitis,  and  Auranitis,  with  certain  parts  about 
Jamnta  belonging  to  the  *'  bouse  of  Zenodorus*'  (  Warj 
ii,  6, 3).  Accordingly,  the  territories  of  Philip  extendetl 
eastward  from  the  ,lordan  to  the  wilderness,  and  from 
the  borders  of  Peiwa  northwanl  to  Lebanon  and  the 
neighborhood  of  Damascus.  After  the  death  of  Philip 
liis  tetrarchy  was  added  to  the  province  of  Syria  by  Ti- 
berius (Anf.  xviii,  4,  tX),  and  subsetiuently  conferre*!  by 
C-aligula  on  Herod  Agrippa  I,  with  the  title  of  king  {ibitt 
xviii,  t),  10).  See  Hekoi>  Aorippa  I;  IIkkoo  Philip  I. 
3.  Lysanias,  who  is  said  (Luke  iii,  1)  to  have  been 
"  tetrarch  of  Abilene,"  a  small  district  surrounding  the 
town  of  Abila,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  liarada  or 
Chr}'s<>rrhoas,  between  Damascus  and  the  mountain- 
range  of  Antilibanus.  See  Abilknk.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  fixing  the  limits  of  this  tetrarchy,  and  in 
identifying  the  person  of  the  tetrarch.  See  Lysamas. 
We  learn,  however,  from  Josephus  (Ant,  xviii,  6,  10; 
xix,  5, 1)  that  a  Lysanias  had  been  tetrarch  of  Abila  be- 
fore the  time  of  C-aligula,  who  added  this  tetrarchy  to 
the  dttminions  of  Herod  Agrippa  I — an  addition  which 
was  contirmed  by  the  emperor  Claudius. 

Tetrastyle  (rcrpafrn^Xov),a  name  given  to  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  area  or  court  be- 
tween the  i)orch  and  the  church 
building  proper  in  ancient 
tiroes.  This  court  was  with- 
out any  covering  except  that 
each  side  had  portic<>s  or  clois- 
ters, built  u|M)n  columns.  In  the 
porch  or  in  the  porticos  stoo<l 
the  Hrst  class  of  {lenitents  to 
beg  the  prayers  of  the  faithful 
as  they  went  into  the  church. 

Tetzel,  JoHANN,  the  noto- 
rious Dominican  monk  whose 
shameless  traffic  in  indulgences 
impelled  Luther  to  take  the  first 
step  towards  the  Reformation, 
was  bom  and  reared  at  I^tp- 
sic,  where  his  father,  Johann 
Tietze,  pursutMl  the  business  (»f 
goldsmith.  In  1487  Tetzel  receive<l  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor t»f  philosophy,  having  distinguished  himself  in  the 
examination  above  all  the  other  competitors.  He  pos- 
sessed an  im})oeing  figure,  a  sonorous  voice,  and  consid- 
erable skill  in  dialectics  and  oratorj',  and  was  acconi- 
ingly  selected  to  preach  the  indulgence  ctmnected  with 
the  yejir  of  jubilee,  after  he  had  associated  himself  with 
the  Dominican  fraternitv  in  liis  native  town,  and  had 
displayed  great  zeal  in  his  monastic  duties.  He  en- 
ten'd  on  the  traffic  in  indulgences  in  1602,  and  prose- 
cuted it  to  his  own  great  pecuniary  advantage  and 
equal  notoriety,  making  use  of  even  blasphemies  and 
obscenities  to  enforce  his  appeals  for  money.  Nor  was 
he  more  circum8f)ect  with  regani  to  his  conduct.  The 
drinking-HMtms  of  tavenis  were  favorite  places  of  resort 
in  which  to  ply  his  trade;  he  permitted  himself  to  com- 
mit crimes  of  violence;  and  an  adulterous  connection 
with  the  wife  of  a  citizen  letl  to  his  lM*iiig  sentenced  to 
death  by  dnmning  at  Inn»i»ruck.  Having  l>een  par- 
doned, and.  after  a  lime,  lilierated  fn>m  imprisonment, 
he  resunied  his  traffic,  and  l>ecame,  if  i)ossible,  more  bold 
and  )illanlele^8  than  bHore. 

WluMi  pofie  l^eo  X  afipointed  commissaries  for  the 
sale  »)f  imiulgences  for  the  alleged  ]nir])ose  of  obtaining 
funds  with  which  to  complete  the  edifice  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  Tetzel  was  ma<l<'  an  under-conimissary.  He 
held  a  special  oonce.-sion  from  the  emiHTor  for  the  pnw*- 
eciition  of  his  business,  and  after  a  time  obtained  a  paftal 
brief  i>enniiting  him  to  m-II  in<lulgences  everywhen*  in 
(■ermany.  To  these  advai»tat;es  he  adde<l  that  of  In'ing 
made  an  inquisitor.  In  lol'  he  began  to  issue  letters 
of  in<lulgencc  in  his  own  nam**,  having  previously  acte<l 
as  the  agent  of  archbishop  AlU-rt  of  Mayence.    He  pro- 
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nounced  abaolutions,  for  money,  from  the  most  heinous 
crimes,  without  regani  to  repentance  and  with  the  as- 
surance of  complete  exemption  from  the  fires  of  purga- 
tor}'.  His  peculiarly  impudent  and  frivolous  bearing 
shc»cked  all  who  |M>sses8e<l  intelligence,  without  at  all 
restraining  his  conduct,  until  he  arrived  on  the  l)onler» 
of  Saxony.  At  this  {Miint  of  TetzeFs  pmgress  Luther 
was  made  aware  of  the  hurtful  consequences  of  his  op- 
erations through  the  confessional,  and  at  once  denounct*d 
the  Dominican's  business  from  the  pulpit,  letzel  re- 
plied, and  Lulher  drew  up  the  famous  Nrtiefy-jfivf  Thrnrf. 
which  Tetzel,  f<»r  his  i>art.  burnH  in  the  market-place  i»f 
JUterlxtck.  l^le  tlien  obtained  the  degree  of  licentiate 
and  <l«K'tor  of  i  heology  from  Frankfort -on-t  he-Oder,  in  or- 
der to  combat  Luther  from  a  more  favorable  position, and 
he  enlisted  the  services  of  Wimpina,  rector  of  that  uni- 
versity, in  his  vHUM\  The  latter  drew  up  HK5  theses 
antagonistic  to  those  of  Luther,  which  were  in  tuni 
burned  by  the  students  at  Wittenl)erg,  and  afterwards 
fifty  addititMial  theses,  ufton  which  Tetzel  disputed  in 
Jainiar\',  1518. 

The  dispute  had  in  the  meantime  excited  attention 
in  Home,  and  amused  the  conviction  that  more  positive 
measures  must  be  employed  to  preserve  the  authority 
of  the  Church.  The  negotiations  of  Cajetan  with  Lu- 
ther had  failed,  and  the  legate  Miltitz  was  sent  to  Sax- 
ony to  manage  the  affair.  Having  arrive<l  at  Alten- 
berg,  the  legate  cite<l  Tetzel  to  api»ear  before  him :  but 
the  latter  declined  to  obey,  on  tlie  ground  tliat  the  jour- 
ney would  involve  his  life  in  danger  at  the  hamls  of 
Luther's  adherents.  He  appeared,  however,  on  the  re- 
peated summons  of  the  legate,  aAer  the  latter  had 
reached  Leipsic;  and,  having  been  found  guilty  of  im- 
moralities and  shameless  conduct,  was  liarshly  repri- 
manded ancl  threatened  with  the  anger  of  the  |K>pc  and 
expulsion  from  his  order.  He  wished  to  flee  from  the 
country  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  he  now 
saw  to  be  threatening  his  peace,  but  sickened  before  he 
could  execute  his  purpose,  and  died  in  the  Domiiiicau 
convent  at  Ix>ipsic  in  July,  1.519.  Luther  pitied  the 
man  in  his  wretchedness,  and  forwarded  him  a  letter  of 
consolation.  The  statement  that  Tetzel  died  of  tlie 
plague  is  without  support. 

Ai/tm^wrr.— Cyprian.  Frid,  Mycomi  Hitt,  Reform. 
etc  (Lips.  1718);  Loscher,  VoUxt,  Re/.' A  eta  w.  //ortf- 
mmta  (ibid.  1720).  i,  415;  the  works  and  letters  of  Lu- 
ther as  gathered  by  Walch,  De  Wette,  etc. ;  HechtiuK, 
I'lVfi  Jo,  Tezelii  (Wittenb.  1717);  Ma^'er,  lHf*,dr  Jo. 
TKflw  (Viterob.  1717) ;  Kapp,  //t^*,  flirt,  tie  XontiulHs 
Indultft^tt,  Qucfft,  Sac,  XV  et  XVI  (Li|».  1720);  and 
Ka-fnit.  in  A  r/ibros.  A  Itamur,  Eloffium  Joh,  Tfzt-tii  (ibid. 
1721 ) ;  Happen,  Schuvplatz  de»  Tetzeiitchen  A  Uti*9kntm»y. 
etc.  (ibid.  1720),  and  Snmmhmg  finiger  iichr\f}tn  vUr 
d.  AftfttM^  etc.  (ibid.  1721);  Vogel,  I^^ten  .  .  .  Joh.  Tf- 
tzfr*  <  ibid.  1717, 1727) :  /Jevtuche  bvcher  w,  SchtiJ}M»,  pt. 
viii;  Ht»fmann,  I^hennbegchrribtiny  .  .  .  Tetzt-ttt  (eil. 
Pop|H',  ibid.  1844) :  Seidemann,  CnH  r.  Miititz  (Dresd. 
1 W4  ) ;  id.  Lnthn'if  Bri*ft, etc  (Beri.  I85<»), n.  10, 18, 609 , 
<irone,  Tt-tzel  w.  Luthn^etc,  (Soest,  18.^).— Herzog./^m/- 
Knrykltrfh  s.  v. 

TezerantB.  A  local  name  given  to  the  Alsi- 
(;ensks  (<|.  v.)  in  those  districts  o(  Southern  France 
where  the  members  of  that  wide -spread  sect  were 
mostly  found  among  the  weavers — **ab  usu  texendi" 
(Kkl>ert,  Adv.  Cathar.  in  bibl.  A/tw,  Ltipd,  zxiii, 
001). 

Text.  The  application  of  the  word  trrf  to  the 
Word  of  <i<Hl  is  derived  from  the  Latin.  From  the  sim- 
ilarity l)etween  spinning  and  weaving,  and  the  art  of 
com[M)sition.  lH>th  in  pr«»se  and  verse,  the  I^tin  autht>rs 
applifMJ  to  the  latter  several  expressions  profier  to  the 
f«»rmer,  I  lorai-e  says,  **  TV wwt  dtdnrta  ptrmatajito  ;**  aiul 
Cicen»  uses  the  terms  tertre  oratiitnrm  and  nmlrjrrt 
carmen.  Among  later  Roman  writers,  terttis  occurs  oAen 
in  the  sense  of  a  piece  or  composition :  and,  by  excel- 
lence, came  to  denote  the  Word  of  God,  juat  aa  the  word 


TEXT  OF  SCltllTL'UE 

ira  did.     The   mmiiiig  at  the  vrnnlH  I. 


G«dile  i  me  ntni 


Tbe  Mnimcm  at  ihe  Milea  are  the  glut     h    m  d 
■teh  11  in  Urgpr  type,  i>  Llie  Itjrl  i  Mild  be  w 
Haa  <(  thu  i9  |iii[  tlie  uilrrliiitar  <^mi  h    h      ai. 

1  DudUiuiii.  ur  v«nii)U,  in  Mime  andcii  m  im;  p 
tht  CuuiKiiiii  and  other  librariea,  is  son  KCt 

Tbe  lot  Xiae  mcana  ihe  Woril  ol  Uud,  a»    ppused 
tlw  pbB;  and  becauK  the  text  wai       ual      wntl«lt 
b  I  Ivge  and  titanfi  hand,  hen«  »u  n      g  was 

<alM  lat-Mumi.     By  pbu  wu  gen  m         a 

Mustnur;  or   expoaitinn   taken   ou  h      La 

tUbm;  but  afterwarda  it  came  lu  •  g  y     x 

pnitica  (It  larK*r  coamienKTy.    Hence  Eng    b 

Fbiac.  (0  pal  a  gltiH  «  oi^rf JUn^,  that  u  le 

Mutnciion;  pJoH,  *  abining  ouuide;  d  ^  ZTg 
B«Ur, 

TEIT  OF  Sm-riptl-rk.  This  term  ia  um-I  io  aigniry 
■pnrliMoTthe  text;  i.e.  a  ahon neiitentx  iiutuf  Scripi- 
UR,  utd  dther  as  the  uniundwtirk  nf  ■  dixcoune  from 
■lw|M]|iii,<ir  bniuehl  fiirward  til  >Hipp<>n  an  arttumcnt 

U I  wnnun  i*  pnAiably  nieval  with  that  ut  preaching 
•(l<li)aKiraeai  and  the  use  uf  texts  aa  autliurity  in  d<ic- 
Iriiiil  fointa  iauf  the  Terr  eaiiera*  iif  true  ihe<il»Ky,and 
■B  (Ttr  the  cuBliim  ercii  iif  thine  who,  prureaaing  the 
BUKor  Chiittiana,  ileiiied  tbe  truth  of  rhriaf.  One 
nnt  tberrfiire  tie  on  hia  gnani  agaiibt  receit'iitj>  ev- 
fnliini;  Tiir  which  a  text  ia  ((noteil,  not  acreplin 

Bun  Knlcntn,  au  many  authoriicd  ralsehandH." 

xxaniii)!  >n  tbe  paaaage  with  which  it  is  cnnnecied, 

*e  nuy  bp  putting  furvranl  aa  truth  what  in  in  fact 
•n  ulWiied  TaUehood;  we  iihnuld  alan  gnani  a^i 
Ux  ptvlice  iif  Uking  a  text  (rim  Scripture  in  a  a 

up  ilatir,  a*,  fiir  iniunce,  "  ilear  the  Church,"  cm- 
P'"."il  u  if  ii  were  a  precept,  in  ibc  imperative  ronod. 
TbdMi-uUien-anreof  the  latter  caution  haaa  tendency 
In  lai  ulbera  tn  the  neglect  nf  the  fanner. 

a  lechntcil  term  for  tbe  book  of  the  Gna- 


1^    ei    o    l|          1    >=>     ^     tf 

im  ^ 

^    1       J 

\  1  M 

0     tl^r-      UVfl     J 

U  a  ^           ^ 

pel.. 


le  Chrii 


Ccipiea 


(i»H*ls  riu'lily  illuminated,  and  bound  in  gold  and  ail- 
T(i,<nufteii  vxinted  on  the  high-altara  orCnntinciilal 
thiiitlifi.   Siimetimea  they  are  kept  in  ahrinia,  and  only 
l>i<>>Vhi  iiiii  r>ir  line  in  the  masa  at  the  higbeal  and 
imietuiii  rrativab.     Keferencea  fi  such  exist  in  I 
nunWrt  in  earlf  wriiers.  anil  many  remarkable  ei 
plBaitpnwrveil  in  the  Mnetuariea  cm  the  Continent, 
iwq<>rH)iicli.aL  Aix^a-Cliapelle  and  Mayence.are  known 
"•  latiiiiuriiii.     Numerous  rich  exampiea  are  nckuned 
up  uniuK  i|,f  inwiin-s  nf  old  Si.  l>aiil'B  in  L/>iiiion,  Ijn- 
r"lii  Miwti-r.  aiH<  Sali!-hMr;-  Cathedral.      That  in  the 

i^nimmen," 

Taitna  ReceptOB  (i.  e.  Uf  rrcrirrd  IrrI  i.  a  phnoe 


mna  B  pea. 

extended  to  iho  Slanorelic  ti'xt  of  the  Ilehrvw  Bible, 
especially  Van  iler  IliKight's  edition,  which  lias  been  it- 
printed  by  llahn.     See  ('BiricnHH,  Btsi-icAi. 

TvBcatlipoca  {.Shims  Mirror),  the  chief  of  the 
thirteen  fcrealcr  eixla  of  the  ancient  Uexieana.  On  the 
mouumeiiis  and  in  the  painiiiigslie  is'iden  representeil 
as  endreled  hy  the  disk  nf  the  sun.    Ijird  Kiiigsbur- 

butca  and  powers  which  were  asngned  Io  Jehovah  hy 
the  Hebrews  were  alHi  bestowed  upuu  Tezcatlipoca  by 
I  the  Mexicans."  Mr.  Hanlwick,  however,  inclines  to 
!  the  belief  that  this  deity  waa  merely  the  deilied  im- 
personation of  (lie  generaliTc  powers  of  nature,  and 
'  as  such  his  highest  type  was  the  eun.  A  featival 
,  in  hia  honor  was  held  annually  in  Hay,  when  a  young 
'  and  heautiful  person  waa  aacriliced,  and  tbe  heart 
I  of  the  victim,  still  wartn  and  palpitating,  was  held 
up  towania  the  sun,  then  thrown  down  before  the 
j  image  of  the  god,  while  the  people  bowed  in  adora- 

Thaborinm  (OafSupioi'  or  M>rafiof>fi>«i{,  FtUum 
j  Triaujisiirationit,  s.  I'alifiMimii  CkriMi),  the  Feast  of 
!  the  TransHguration  of  Chiist.  It  was  exalted  In  a  feaat 
lofuniventalnbaervancebyiKipcCalixlualll  in  HDi.the 
<lay  aiHgned  to  it  being  August  fi.  The  ancient  Church 
had  not  altogether  ignored,  but  none  Ihe  loss  greatly 
neglected,  its  olnervance.  The  purpose  of  its  mmlem 
revival  was  Ihe  cnmmemutatinn,  Ural,  of  the  Iran»Agur>> 
lion  of  Christ,  and,  second,  of  the  defeat  of  the  Turk*  at 
the  siege  ufliclgraiic  in  MSfi.  Sec  Aiigu«i,<'AnW.  .-Ip- 
I  rhaoiigit  (!.idpi(.  IHiO),  iii,  'i!ti  m\. ;  Uenog,  Htal-i:m.'<f 
I  Uap.  s.  V. 
I      Thacber,  0«OTga,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis. 
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Hew. 


igradui 


nn.,July».ll 
at  Hopkins  (irimmar-arlHiol, 
tF.1  fnim  Vale  l.ollege  in  IWO. 
rol  Vale  'i'lieologlcal  Si 


erimus,"  referrii 
reprint.  The  n 
■  ilioi   of  Stert 


'  aerrplam  denuu  doclun 
M,  usually  Milk's  Pdiii< 


iint  iiaatnrata 

Jim.  4.  I'14'l.  lie  waa  onlajneil,  preaching  there  until 
(hi.  10.  IkHH,  when  lie  was  dismlBxcil.  He  next  re- 
ceivril  and  itcrepteil  a  call  to  Naiilurket,  Mbms.,  where 
lie  was  installeil  Nov.  14,  184)1,  ami  remained  until 
Hay  14,  IMnO,  when  lie  was  diMnisBnl  In  the  paatocat* 
of  the  Alkm  IStreet  I'mln'teriaa  Chnrcli.  New  York 
cilv,  when;  lie  was  installeil  Mav  2*.  iHMi.  and  dis- 
niiutMl  (M.  !■,  IH.^.      He  was  then   siucenivelv  in- 


THACHER 


TIIACIIER 


Nov,  16, '  Uiu/jitd  by  -.me  Vhirehn  (1788);—^  Rtplg  to  SIrieh 
Uvt.  3(1,    uinuponlktritBfdiitsnl7W):—.Vemoino/Itr.Bogtf 
lum,  iiiniuiMiH.li  A|)rii  n,  jnui.     ai  iiiih  iniivr  ils1«  lie  i  fun   {17lt9):  — anJ   ■evrril  oocuMonil   semioiu.      .Sec 
w«ii(  [<•  Kuruiw,  Hliert'  lie  upriit  ■  few  miHitlis.     Hk- ,^yTtgai:,AmHib  a/'ihe  Amfr.Piilpil,i,'lS. 
|uriimj; .,.  New  Y..rk  ill  IWW,  be  «iHJi«l  Wmtr  S.!,..  !       xhacher.  Samnel  CoopM,  .  LiuwrUn  ,«..oh« 

w«  ,1.*,.  artiiiB  r««"r  >i  W  "lerioo,  K  fn.m  (W..  nr,  ,|^  g,^u..i«l  «■  H»rv«cl  Colk-g,  ii.  1»14.  .i.J  im..»  .li- 
l8W....SI.rch.  1»71.  In  W.i  l.ew^ekc.e.1  |.r.».J..»t  „,|p  „f,„  ,,i,  i„„i.,„  „,*„^^ri  j.'i,  ,b»,d^^j 
<rf  .1...  M«.e  I  ii.v.r«lyj^rf  W^  m  wh,a  |«*Uion  h?  I  „ 

- "■ '  **■  ■      ""  ■"«,  "I*"'/"™  "^.'  'I ;  I"  H«  "riy  p."  <,f  l«e  Mr.  Tb«l*r  UK.k  cli.>K*  of 

in  IMTI  he  rciwivHl  |  ^^^  u,Mm  Utiu  l>ramni>r-i«li«>L  hut  iii  the  nuromn 
low.  .ml  knux  cJ-  .  „f  ,s„b  .^  ,„^„  ,.,  ,^  ,^  ,„„llii.c  »«.(,«•.!.>»  ..f 
Kev.  Mr.  Itiii-kiuiu>lvr.  UptiiniiiiK  in  S<'|>t«iiiber,  1KU7, 
he  wsf  alHXily  •(!«  >p|iniiitFil  liliririaii  of  Huv*r>l 
C<>llr)cc.  luil  rnleral  un  hin  iluliM  in  IMIK.  He  iiriw 
rutnl  hin  Ihniliiicir^  niiiiiF*  it  Cambriilf:?.  aiul  hic- 
I  ceethil  Dr.  KirkUnilu|iaNuri>rtheC>CM'  Suiiih  C 

!  Ma*-    I\    1M11    Vi^lBHilnir  »itl>  Mm»*.4i..n  i»i»ll  hib 


IS7n,ac 


ling  luutor  Bt  IllWB  ( 

mimry  lieijret  of  U.U. 
U'Cfo.     lledinliii  llirtrunl  uriibmie  Mfttie  bnii 
he«I,  Dec.fi.  IHiM..    Di.Thiicbcr  puUiahed  Jko  Srr- 
ptoui  at  Sleriilvii,  <iiie  of  which  wu  •ufntv'm'  by  'Ix 
e«etr  of  .l.ilm  BniKii;— ^1  airiHoiii  '•  Xo  FelhirMp 
Ktli  aliirifs"  tKMikiik,  Ifljl)  ■.—Imiugural  Aitlrrti, 
prcai<lvii[  iif  l.iwa  Uiiivi-nilv  (1871^     (W-  ■'■'>■) 

Tbacher,  Peter  (I),  a  CoiifiteKatiiiiial  niiiii»ii 
was  burn  ai  .Saleui, Mass.,  in  IGol.atiil  was  Ibe  win 
Ilev.  Tiiumiu  Tbacher,  tinl  pa>tur  nf  ili«  Olil  »ou 
Cbureh,  IkMuiL     He  grailualeil  a(  Harvard  Cullv)!« 


Mar  l.\.  IMI 1,  rclaiiiinK  tiiia  roniiNluin  until  hif  ileath, 
at  M..iilius,  KiBiicp.  Jan.  2,  I81H.  Ilia  priudpal  puMi- 
oalirHis  were,  .Ijmliigg  for  Ualirmal  ami  Erra^KtA 
C/iriHium%  M  iliNXHine  (Bom.  1015.  tl|-o'):—rH«'y  nf 
(iW,  a  M-nnun  I  l.iverpm),  IStii,  Hroj  Sd  Amer.  ed. 
Wnrc*Mer.Iill7,Hvu>:— £f:riwiiu,wiihaJ/Min<>VbvKev. 
V.  W,  I'.  <irreiiwu<Kl  (llmi.  IBM,  (hi>>  ^-A-mfrmJ  X.c- 
ruary  to  K»liibli»h  Ihr  IKtIrmt  of  Ihr  Trinity  (183H, 
irtly  after,  Mr.  Thacbtr  returned  to  America,  lanio).  See  AlliUwie,  IHct.  of  Brit. .««/  A  mrr.  A  aikort, 
il  set-eial  teni|>iiiig  uRerg  lu  enter  the  Kniab-  (.v.;  KpraRuc,  Amiili  nf  the  Amrr.  l'iilpil,\-\\i.^  hi. 
li>bed  Chun-h:  auil  in  September.  16tll,  waa  ordained 
pastui  of  the  ChuTvli  in  Slilhm,  Mass.  Here  he  la- 
bureil  elTecIively  unlil  a  week  befure  bis  death,  whicb 
Ih-cl7, 1727.     "  He  was  a  persiin 


Ho  Llien  went  lu  Kn^laiid  I 


cheerliil.  aflable,  humhlr,and  free  ufapeecb  to  the  mean- 
est he  tnel."  He  piibliiilied  several  Ibeob^cal  trea- 
tises and  siiifcle  lenDuim  (lim-iX),  for  a  liat  of  which 
Ke  S|>raguc,  AmutU  nfihe  A  mer.  Pul/id,  i,  IM. 

Tbacber,  Peter  (2),  a  Congregational  miniiler.the 
Kill  »r  TbrnniK  lliarher.  Jun.,  and  fcrandann  of  Thoniaa 
Thaeber.  the  tirnl  minister  uf  the  Old  Siiuth  Chureh. 
wac  biini  in  Iknton  in  ie77.  He  Kradiialed  at  Harvard 
ill  ll!9A.  anil  inimeiliatrly  after  hin  grailualion  be^an  lo 
learh  at  llatHeld,  ami  is  nuppiiaeil  lu  have  Mudieil  di- 
vinity miller  the  Kev,  WilliaiD  WilUanwi  of  that  place. 
On  Nov.  aU.  IT07,  he  was  urdaiiied  pastor  of  the  Cliurch 


Tbacher,  Thomas,  a  Congrejcatioi 
wan  boni  at  Saliibur}',  England,  May  I 
declined  Ihe  offer  of  bis  father  lo  send  bin 
lish  univeniiy,  prefrrriiig  to  emigrate  to  A 
.Iuue4,  IRflS.  be  arrived  at  Iloftton,  Man 


»  Cha 


Srituate.  He  was  ordained  pastor  ul 
Church,  .Ian.  S.  ir>14,  where  he  labored  for  more  than 
twenty  j-eara.  He  then  removed  to  Boslou,  where  he 
|ireaclieil  uecaaioiially,  but  was  principally  eni^ged  in 
Ihe  iiraciicf  of  medicine,  till  he  was  chosen  lint  |iaslur 
of  the  ThinI  (Obi  Koulh)  Chureh.  His  inetallatiim 
lni>k  place  FeK  16.  ICA9,  and  after  a  happT  miniMrv  he 
die.1  (ki.  IS,  167H.  He  wrote,  A  Hmf  RuU  lo  f/vife 
rlifCamBMiiPmplfofXtrKiKjhHdhotrl'iOnlfr  Tkrm- 
rrlrrt  and  Thriri  in  H»  fl«i.ill  Pirbi  it  Mniitrt  (H.i*t. 
I  n7T :  2il  e<l.  1702),  said  to  be  the  lint  meilical  tract  pub- 
li-<lie<l  in  New  England :— .1  FtuI  of  ai-Ti  Cinmj,  ■ 
wrmiin  (11174, 4ti>:  1678).  See  Spngue, .4 Niinlt  oflte 
Aiirr.i'iilpil,i.Vi6. 

Tbaohar,  Tyler,  a  Gmgregational  minister,  was 
iKini  at  rriiicetuii,  MasL,  Sept.  1 1,  IWII.  -His  ances- 
lors  for  several  ^ticratians,  both  in  this  country  ami 
.in  Eiiglanil.  had  been  Puritan  ministers,  some  nf  them 

Tliach«.  Peter  (3),  a  Connn.ftational  minister,   Tii«phel.orsI[lisl'«in-,EiI^Ui"d:  fc^.Tb^ias'rhaehe" 
was  boni  in  1688,  ami  graduated  at  Harvard  Colh^re  in  ,  „f  b,„,.„^  j,,^.  ^_  p^„  ThachCT.of  Wilton,  Slass. : 
I70B.     He  was  ordaine.1  [lastor  of  the  Church  in  Mi.1-  I  .^  n,,..  J-eier  Tbacher, -if  Alileboroiigh.  Ttlass.      In  aU 
-    '"  '"'"  -"''  -"- -   *"'=•  **  ■       ■        ■      generuiiHi.  ..f  Ibr  family  have  hail 


and  was  installnl  pasior  of  the  New  North  Chureh  as 
colhafiiie  with  Mr.  Webb.  Here  he  labored  until  bU 
death,  Felb  26.  1738.  Mr.  Thacher  published  an  A%i<- 
rwN.Vrmnw  (1726).and  a  ^(frmoii  on  (Ae  7*iil*  i/J/rji. 
Ore  (173lt).     See  Sprague,  AumiU  nftht  Amer.  J'nlpU, 


dli4>nruugh,  Mam.,  in 


d  di<^  there  April  22, 
1144.  lie  ]inD]irnen  an  acniuni  nf  the  revival  of  re- 
ligion ill  MiddlelKiniuKh,  in  IVince'a  CiritliaH  Jlintiirj/, 
See  Alliboiie,  IHii.  if  Hnl. ami  Amer.  A  athart, s.  v. 

Thacher.  Peter  (4i.  n.l)..  an  eminent  (imfirega- 
ihinal  minister,  was  lx)m  at  Milton,  Mass.,  tiareh  21, 
llIrL  He  grndualeil  at  HarvanI  College  in  I76ii.  and 
was  onlaineil  |uisliir  Si-pt.  Il>,  I77U,  at  Mabkii,  Mass., 
fmin  which  charge  he  was  dismined  to  alkiw  his  ac- 
ceptance of  a  call  from  Brattle  Street  Church,  BuBtim, 
Ih-e.K  \'M.  He  entereil  ntioii  his  new  charjfp  .Ian.  12, 
17K,'>.  and  there  omtinueil  until  bis  beallb  failed.  He 
<lied  iu  Savannah  I>cc.  16,  IW>2.  He  was  au  a.-tive 
memlier  ortheomvenlion  which  met  in  li.irt on  in  17110 

lion  of  Ihe  )io\-emor's  ufflee.  The  t'liivemiiv  of  Edin- 
hurKh  maile  him  D.D.  in  1701.  He  iHililislmd,  -In  Orii- 
tim  <iff-mtl  Standiiig  Armii't  ( 1770)  i— Three  S'liHina  in 
l-TBofofthe  Kltniis  if  Fmire  PamtliiiienlH]7fri):— 
Ohtrrn'iliaiu  oh  lie  Utatt  if  the  tTn-gs  i«  -VfW  Fm/I.lml, 
•riVA  .tVn'rlNixi  u/i-n   tin-  /'••in^r  of  I'oaaiMiii-j  Ihem 


rqmwntatives  in  ttie  Christ 
land  or  in  AmiTiea."  Tlie  subject  of  tfiis  sketch  was  a 
graduate  uf  llruwn  I'niversili'  in  the  class  of  1BS4,  and 
was  lii'cnseil  to  preach  A|>Tii  26,  1825,  and  iinlained  as 
an  evangelist  in  Wreiuhani,  Mas^,  l>vc  4, 1827.  He 
did  IHH  iiefmanently  ectile  in  the  ministry  until  May 
H.  1H!I4,  when  he  became  colleague  pastur  with  Kev. 
.[imathan  liiant  over  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Ilawlcy.  Mass..  where  he  remaine<l  about  nine  years 
{\KU  4:1)  aiul  then  returned  in  Wrenlbam.  For  sever- 
al yeani  be  supplieil  the  Church  in  North  Wrentham, 
until  lie  moved  toCalifonita  in  I8SI.  Here  he  icmun- 
Eil  the  rest  of  his  life,  leaching  and  preaching,  and  cik 
gaged  in  nieh  emjdiiymcnts  as  siiiled  hia  tastea.  "  He 
was  distinguisheil  amonj!  his  brethren  for  hia  Ibealng- 
ical  and  liU'rary  attainnients,  and  even  in  (be  wilder- 
ness wliere  be  made  his  borne  he  kept  up  hia  atudiea  in 
Ihe  Hebrew  and  (ireek  language*  and  in  phitoaophy. 
He  was  a  man  of  quiet,  scholarly,  and  devool  habit's, 
and  mucli  given  lo  the  stuily  of  nature  and  tbe  prob- 
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Jfiros  of  theoU»KV."     Mr.  Thacher  (litti  at  Cache  Creek, 
OLDec.4,l«(J9.     (J.C.S.) 

Thacber,  Washington,  a  Prei*byterian  miiiisier, 
wa>  Imm  at  Attleboruii^h,  Ma:*.'*.,  Feb. '23, 171M.  lie  rt^ 
(livrd  hu  cla«»ical  e<luoatioii  uiuler  ttie  Kev.  Lyman 
lUclurtLfrtp :  stuilietl  thtMiln^'  under  tlie  Kev.  John 
Truiir;  was  licen»^d  to  (ireai'h  by  the  Olse^o  I'nwl>y- 
tmrn  1M21;  vraH  orilaine<l  in  1K2*J:  (itficiateti  a.H  suited 
KUjiply  at  Morrisvillo.  N.  Y.,  182*2 -iO:  was  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Jonlan.  N.  Y.,  lM2t>-42;  renij^ned  hi»  ohar^re 
unaiwuiit  of  ill-lieallh;  was  aflerwardn  a  state*!  supply 
u  Katim.  X.  Y.,  three  yean*;  was  ap|M^inted  «'cretary 
U'l  a^iir  (»f  the  Ontral  Au^noy  of  the  American  1  lome 
Miv«iunar\'  Sjcietv  in  Julv,  1H47:  and  died  June  '2\K 
li^'io.  He  wad  an  eminently  devout  man  and  an  ear- 
net  and  eff»H;tive  preacher. 

Thaddaei  Acta.  Tlie  mi^iMion  of  Thaddivus  lo 
kinj:  Al>t(ar  of  Kdet^a,  the  corresjjondenee  bc-iween 
Uin«t  and  Ab^ar.  and  the  picture  of  Christ  which  piir- 
|wn.sio  have  iM'en  taken  for  Abi^nr  an?  very  old  tradi- 
ii«HW.  fir«r  mentioned  bv  KiiM'bius,  //iV.  hWlfs.  i,  13. 
Whether  lh**Ne  Arf*  formed  the  basi>  for  these  trailitions 
cann<n  lie  derided.  Tischcndorf  has  published  the  (ireek 
Itxt  frrnn  a  mdej-  I'urijt,  of  the  11th  i-enturv  in  his  .\rt*i 
AjftftvioruM  . I ihivrttpka  ( Li |»s.  ISO  1 ),  p. ^tl  1  -ICuk   i  U  I*. ) 

Thaddaei  Evangelium,  mentioned  in  the  lievrt-t. 
fUuiidt  IJbru  AjHH'rtfphM  (xwJn*  t'ntionicum,  xv, 3). 
L'alr«4  there  i»  an  erroneous  readin-c  for  Matthrw^  it 
vooltl  either  l>elong  to  the  a|MistIe  Juilas  ThadtUeus  or 
t"  a  Jiiilan  belonj^ing  to  the  Mtventy  whom  Thomas 
»nt  to  Edt-Asa  to  king  Ab^ar  (Ku!$ebiuH,  Hint.  Kcrlrs. 
i.13:  nee  Fabriciua,  Oh/^-j*  A/ufcn/phuf^  i,  KW,  379;. 
Hut  iraditimi  does  not  determine  whether  Thaddieus 
«b«)  was  «enl  to  Alxrar  ))clonf^l  to  the  twelve  or  the 
leventy.  on  which  }>oint  KusidtiuA  and  Jerome  dis- 
KT^.  Se*:  Kuscbiu's  //**'•  Kcvlf».  (e<l.  Heading;,  p.  38, 
wne  5.  (L 

(Ml  the  corrertpundencc  between  Abgar  and  Jesus, 
»*  es'l'eoially  Hofmann,  Lehen  Jesii  nach  (Un  Apokry- 
ph'H  (U|«<*1M51),  p.  3()7  w|.     (R  P.) 

ThaddaB'us  {iiaccaloi; ;  Vulg.  Thadihrus\  a  name 
in  Mark's  catalogue  of  the  twelve  a|M)stle8  (iii,  18;  in 
the  ^reat  majority  of  MSS.  In  Matthew's  catalogue 
<x.3)  the  curre«i)Oiiding  place  is' assigned  to  i^accaloQ 
^y  the  Vatican  MS.  (li),  and  the  Sinaitic  (K\  and  to 
•M/3««oj;  by  the  Oidex  lieae  (I>);  while  the  re- 
<eir«^J  ii-xt.  following  the  first  corre«-tion  of  the  (Vnlex 
Mirat-mi  <C)— where  the  original  reading  is  doubtful 
— >*<  well  as  many  fragmentar>'  uncial  and  several  cur- 
wye  MSS.,  rea<U  A»/.S/^foc  «  *TirX»/3tic  Onrfaiof. 
Wean-  probably  to  infer  that  AF/J/iaioc  alone  is  the 
["ninnal  reading  <»f  Matt,  x,  3.  and  k^accaioq  of  Mark 
lii,  W  |M)  Tischeiidorf :  but  Tnigelles  has  k}a(i'tuo^  in 
t^^h  |««K4ageA).  By  these  two  evangelists  the  tenth 
piAceanHmg  the  a|Kmtlejf  is  given  to  lAtbUeus  or  Thail- 
'l*u-Nthe  eleventh  place  l)eing  giveii  to  Sinion  the 
Canaanite.  Luke,  in  both  his  ciiialogues  (vi.  !.'>;  Acts 
i<  13:s places  Simon  Zelotes  tenth  among  the  a|N>stles, 
*M«l  a^igfiH  the  eleventh  place  to  'lo/'raf  'Irmo/Soii. 
Aft  he  other  names  rea^rdeil  by  Luke  are  identical  with 
th<>!><:  which  ap|)car  (though  in  a  different  order)  in  the 
lir*t  twu  gi^iMflis  it  seems  urarcely  |M>ssible  lo  doubt 
that  tho  three  names  of  JudaN  Lebba'us,  and  riiad<tieus 
vere  borne  by  one  and  the  same  person.  See  Jidk  . 
''■Qisjxs;  Thaddjd  Jcta  and  Evangklium. 

Tfaa'haih  (HeU.  Vach'ash,  rnn,  fHifU,fr  (t|.  v.]; 
•'^pLT<r^of ;  Josephiia  Tnroof,  A  rtt.  i.  (>, ;') :  Vulg.  Tha- 
*«wUhird  named  of  tie  four  sons  «»f  Nahor  bv  his  con- 
cobine  Keumah  (Geiuxxii,  24).     B.('.  cir.  '2i»,70. 

Thalemann,  Cii<istoi*ii  WitJiKLM,  a  Lutheran 
divine,  was  horn  in  r27  at  Welwrstii.h.  in  Thuringia, 
wrf  tii<!d. aa  doctor  am  profe(iM>r  of  thndogy.  at  Ix•ip^ic, 
«rch  10. 1778.  H9  wrote,  TnirUitu*  dr  Stiltf  fu/h-r 
A  mi  FmifriM  Cammtito  JudnUyt  (Lipfi.  1 7:)2)  .—  Tracia- 
f^'^PkiitmuriJo^t/ii  Auctonfafeiu  Hintoria  Ritunm 


'.  Sacrorwn  (ibid.  1771) : — /V  Snifu  Veriel  Fabi  in  Inters 
pretafioiif  Lihrontm  S<irrorn/n  (ibid.  177.')): — /Puserffifio 

I  dr  HrnditioM'  I'auii  Ajmnlnli  Judaiiut  mm  tirttca  (ibiii. 
17t;9):  —  Vt-rgio  l.oliuu  KntmirUnrnin  Mntth.^  I.tir,^  et 
Joh.,  itrmfpie  Act.  .1/7'.. <Mlita  a  K.i'h.Tittmann  (Berlin, 
178(»).  See  Fhr^l.  JiiM.  Jud.  iii.  411» :  Winer.  Ilaudbuch 
dtr  thfoL  U/rmtur,  i.  i:J8.  !»>,'»,  :»<;•».  KH) ;  ii,  7i»y.    (B.  V.) 

Thalia,  a  celebrated  (iret  k  plli^o^M»pher,  and  the 
first  of  the  seven  wiM*  nu-n  »»f  (irenr,  was  Ixjrn  at 
Miletus  alNiut  RC.  i!in.  After  acquiring  the  usual 
learning  of  his  own  n>uniry.  he  travelliMl  into  Kgypt 
and  s<'ver;il  parts  of  A?«ia  to  b-ani  astronomy,  geotnetr}', 
mystical  divinity,  natural  knouledgi',  or  phiIos4iphy, 
etc.  Beturning  to  his  own  country,  he  coinuiunicat^rd 
the  knowlcdgt'  be  lind  acquired  to  many  disi!ipleA, 
among  the  principal  of  whom  were  Anaxiuiander, 
Anaxiinenos.  ant!  l*yth«i;oras.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the 'Ionian  sect  of  pliilosophers.  I^iertes  and  e«veral 
other  writers  agree  that  lie  was  the  father  of  the  (tret^k 
philt>s«»phy,  iH'ing  the  first  that  made  any  researches 
int<»  natural  M'.ien<'e  and  mathematics.  His  doctrine 
is  that  water  is  the  principle  of  which  all  the  bod- 
ies in  the  univerM*  are  com|H>s(><l:  that  the  worhi  is 
the  work  of  <t<h1;  and  that  (iinI  sees  the  most  scrret 
th(»nghts  in  the  heart  of  man.  lie  taught  that  in 
order  t(»  live  well  we  ought  to  abstain  fn>m  what  wc 
find  fault  with  in  others;  that  Innlilv  felicity  consists 
in  health:  and  that  of  the  mind  in  knowletlge.  That 
the  most  ancient  of  U-ings  is  (>od,  l>ecaus«;  he  is  uncre- 
ated; that  nothing  is  more  U^autiful  than  the  world, 
Ikecause  it  is  tlie  work  of  (mhI;  nothing  more  extensive 
than  s}>ace,  quicker  than  spirit,  stronger  than  necessity, 
wiser  than  time.  He  ust-d  to  observe  that  we  ought 
never  t4)  sav  that  to  anv  one  which  mav  1>e  turned  to 
our  prejudice;  and  that  we  should  live  with  our  friends 
as  with  persons  that  may  Ujcome  our  enemies.  In  ge- 
ometry Thalea  was  a  considerable  inventor  as  well  as 
an  improver:  while  in  astronomy  his  knowledge  and 
improvements  were  very  considerable.  His  morals 
were  as  just  as  his  mathematics  well-grounded,  and  his 
judgment  in  civil  affairs  e<pial  to  either.  He  died 
alxtnt  R(\  ojO.  Concerning  his  writings,  it  remains 
doubtful  whether  he  left  any  iN'hind  him ;  at  least, 
none  have  onne  <h)wn  to  us.  S<'c  Chalmers,  I^utf/. 
Did,  8.  v.*  Smith,  Diet,  ofCUitt*.  liiotf.  s.  v. 

Tha'mah  (^Heb.  Te'marh^  '^?P» »"  pause  Ta'mach^ 
TVZT\^  lauffhter  [(iesenius],  or  nunhtit  (FUrstJ;  Sept. 
fitpd;  Vulg.  rA**//*/!;,  one  of  the  Nethinim  whose  "chil- 
dren" returned  from  liabvlon  with  Zerubbal>el  (Kzra  ii, 
5,3 ;  "  Tamah,"  Xeh.  vii,  55).     B.C.  ante  536. 

Tha'mar  (Matt,  i,  3).    Sec  Tamak. 

Thamer,  Tiikxirai.I),  a  theological  agitator  in  the 
time  of  the  Beformation  in  (German v.  He  was  a  na- 
tivc  of  K(»ssheim,  in  Alsace,  and  studied  at  Wittenl^erg 
un<ier  Luther  and  Melancthon,  taking  the  degri'e  of 
master  in  1539.  He  had  been  sup|M»rted  while  a  student 
by  the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hes>^'.  who  wishe<l  to  train 
the  youth  for  ser\*ice  in  his  employment ;  and  after  a 
time  spent  as  professor  of  theology  at  Krankfort-on-the- 
0<ler.  Thamer  res{)on<led  to  the  hnxigrave's  call  and  l>e- 
came  professor  and  preacher  at  Marburg.  To  the  cha- 
grin of  his  prince,  howtiver.  he  showed  himself  a  rigid 
Lutheran,  whose  influence  was  ilirectly  op|M»se<l  to  the 
compromises  which  Philip  h()ped  to  bring  about  be- 
tween the  conten«ling  evangelical  factions.  In  the 
Smalcald  war  Thamer  serveil  in  the  field  as  a  chaplain. 
He  there  saw  reason  to  lose  faith  in  the  cause  of  the 
Beformation.  and  to  discover  the  (H'casion  of  all  the 
troubles  of  the  situation  in  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
justiticati(»n;  and  on  his  return  to  Marburg  he  assailed 
that  doctrine  in  the  pulpit  and  the  lectur»-r(N>m.  He 
emphasizedtthe  ethical  side  of  Christianity,  and  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  doctrinal  si<le,  thus  gradually  comin<; 
to  iK'cupy  rationalistic  grotmd.  The  government  dealt 
with  him  mildly,  at  first  transfcrruig  him  to  Casael,  aud 
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Btallod  at  the  First  Church,  Merideu,  Conn.,  Nov.  16, 
IHbA,  ili.Hmis8ed  Sept.  I«,  18»>0;  Keokuk,  lo.,  Oct.  30, 
IHIJO,  Uismishod  April  H,  ]^(>7.  At  thi.H  latter  time  be 
went  to  Kumpc,  where  he  Hpent  a  few  mouths.  Ue- 
tuniin^  to  New  York  in  IHdii,  he  >tupplie<l  Meroer  Street 
Church  from  Mav  to  OctolKT  of  the  same  year,  lie 
wa.s  then  actin<(  fmstor  at  WaterltHi,  lo..  from  Octolx^r, 
IH(})^,  \o  March,  1«71.  In  1«71  he  wa^  electe<l  president 
of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  in  which  pooition  he 
remained  until  June,  1K77.  He  was  then,  from  ltj77  to 
187^.  acting  pastor  at  Iowa  City.  In  l«71  lie  received 
the  honorary  decree  of  D.l>.  from  Iowa  and  Knox  col- 
lege.N.  lie  died  in  Hartford  of  disease  of  the  brain  and 
heart.  Dec.  27,  IHlH.  Dr.  Thacher  published  Tiro  *>»>;•- 
nutM  at  Meriden,  one  of  which  was  suggested  by  the 
career  of  John  Brown: — .-1  *V»r;Mo/*;  ''.V«>  Ftlinrship 
with  Slavt-rtf^  (^Keokuk,  18(>1) : — Iiiauffurai  Aiidri^sjty  aa 
president  of  Iowa  University  (1871).     (W.  P.  S.) 

Thacher,  Peter  (1),  a  C^>ngregational  niini>ter, 
was  born  at  Salem,  Mast*.,  in  166 J,  and  was  the  son  of 
l^ev.  Thomas  Thacher,  first  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  I^>ston.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1671,  and  was  tutor  there  for  several  years  following. 
He  then  went  to  England  to  prepare  himst^lf  more  fully 
for  his  profession,  but  his  friend  Samuel  Danforth 
dying  shtirtly  after,  Mr.  Thacher  returned  to  America. 
He  refusi-tl  several  tempting  offers  to  enter  the  Estab- 
lished Church;  and  in  Septemlier,  1681,  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Milton,  Mass.  Here  he  la- 
bored effectively  until  a  week  l>efore  his  death,  which 
occurre«l  Dec.  17, 1727.  "  He  was  a  person  of  eminent 
sanctity,  of  a  moat  courteous  and  complaisant  behavior, 
€het*rful,  affable,  humble,  and  free  of  speech  to  the  mean- 
est he  met."  He  published  several  theol(»gical  trea- 
tises and  single  sermons  (1708-23),  for  a  list  of  which 
see  Sprague,  .-1  finals  of  the,  A  mer.  Pulpit j  i,  196. 

Thacher,  Peter  (2),  a  Congregational  minister,  the 
son  of  Thomas  Thacher,  Jun.,  and  grands<m  of  Thomas 
Thacher.  the  first  minister  of  the  Old  South  Church, 
was  born  in  lk»ston  iii  1677.  He  gra<luated  at  Harvard 
in  1606,  and  immediately  after  his  graduation  l>egan  to 
teach  at  Hatfield,  and  is  supposed  to  have  8tu<lied  di- 
vinity under  the  Rev.  William  Williams  of  that  place. 
On  Nov.  26,  1707,  he  was  ordained  )>astor  of  the  Church 
at  Weymouth,  where  he  remained  between  eleven  and 
twelve  years.  In  .January,  1720,  he  retumwl  to  Ikmton 
and  was  inM ailed  pastor  of  the  New  North  Church  as 
colleague  with  Mr.  Webb.  Here  he  lal>ored  until  his 
death,  Feb.  26,  1738.  Mr.  Thacher  published  an  IClfo- 
tion  tSfrmoti  (1726),  and  a  iSfnnon  on  the  Death  of  Mm, 
Get  (1730).  See  Sprague,  AtmaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit j 
i,  2(J6. 

Thacher,  Peter  (3),  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  b«irn  in  1688,  and  graduated  at  Harvani  College  in 
1706.  Hi*  was  ordained  pastor  of  tlie  Church  in  Mid- 
dleborough,  Mass.,  in  1700,  and  died  there  April  22, 
1744.  He  published  an  account  of  the  revival  of  re- 
ligion in  MiddlelM»n»ugh,  in  Prince's  TAnWiV/w  History. 
See  Allibone,  IHrf.  tf  Hnt.  uml  A  lucr.  A  uthns,  s.  v. 

Thacher,  Peter  (l.i,  D.D.,  an  eminent  (.'ongrega- 
tional  minister,  was  Imihi  at  Milton,  Mass.,  March  21, 
1752.  fie  gra«iuated  at  Harvard  College  in  1760,  and 
was  ordained  pastor  S(>pt.  10.  1770,  at  Maiden,  Mass., 
fn»m  which  charge  he  was  dismissed  to  allow  his  ac- 
ceptance of  a  call  from  Hrattle  Street  Church,  Boston, 
Dec.  8, 1784.  He  entered  u|)on  his  new  charge  Jan.  12, 
1785,  and  there  contiimed  until  his  health  failed.  He 
<lied  in  .Savannah  Dec.  16,  1802.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  convention  which  met  in  Boston  in  1780 
to  frame  a  state  constitution,  and  op|'M)sed  the  reten- 
tion of  the  governor's  oflice.  The  University  of  Fldin- 
burgh  made  him  D.D.  in  1701.  He  published,  An  Ora- 
tion ayainst  Standing  A  rmits  (1776) :-  --  Three  Sm-nums  in 
Proof  of  thf  Etemiltf  of  Future  Punishmtvts  ( 1782): — 
Obsfrrations  im  the  State  of  the  Cltrf/t/  in  \tir  Fnglam/, 
trith   Stricfurejf    vjum   the   Poinr  of  /fisinuminf/   them 


I  Usurjted  by  some  Churches  (1783): — A  Reply  to  Strict" 
urts  u)Hm  the  PrtcnUuy  (1788)  : — Memoirs  of  Dr.  BoyU- 
ton   (1789): — and   several  occasional   sermons.      Sec 

I  Sprague,  -4  tauils  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  i,  718. 

I      Thacher,  Samuel  Cooper,  a  Unitarian  preacher 
and  sou  of  Peter  (4),  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass., in  1785. 
He  graduated  at  llarvard  College  in  1804,  and  immedi- 
ately after  his  graduation  commenced  his  theological 
i  studies  under  the  direction  of  Kev.  William  E.Chainiing. 
In  the  early  part  of  1805  Mr.  Thacher  t<H»k  charge  of 
I  the  l^»ston  I^tin  lirammar-si^hool,  but  in  the  summer 
!  <if  1«06  was  chosen  t<»  be  the  travelling  companion  of 
iCev.  Mr.  BuckmiuHter.     Returning  in  Septemlnr,  1807, 
:  he  was  shortly  after  appointed  librarian  of  Harvard 
j  College,  and  entered  <»n  his  duties  in  1808.     He  pn»se- 
I  cuied   his  theological  studies  at  Cambridge,  and  nuc- 
I  ceeded  Dr.  Kirkland  as  pastor  of  the  New  South  Church, 
I  May  15,  1811.  retaniing  this  connection  until  his  death, 
at  Moulins,  France,  Jan.  2,  1818.     His  princi|ial  publi- 
cations were,  Apolot/y  for   Ratimuil  and  Krauffeliral 
Christianity,  R  discourse  (Bost.  1815,  8vo): — Unity  of 
I  ^fW,  a  si'rmon  (  Liver|H)ol.  1816,  8vo;   2d   Amer.  eCL 
I  Wo^ce^ter,  1817,8vo) : — Sermons,  with  a  Memoir  by  Rev. 
!  F.  W.  P.  (ireenwiMHl  (\V»i.  1824,  8vo):— A'nV/^wre  AVo- 
essary  to  Establish  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1828, 
12mo).     See  AllilK>ne,  IHct.  of  Jirit.  and  A  mer.  A  vthors, 
s.  V. ;  .Sprague,  A  nuals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  viii.  435  aq. 

Thacher,  Thomas,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Salisbury,  Englamj,  May  1,  1620.  He 
declined  the  offer  of  his  father  to  send  him  to  an  Eng- 
lish university,  preferring  to  emigrate  to  America.  On 
June  4,  1635,  he  arrived  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  simhi  af- 
ter entered  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Chauncv,  of 
Scituate.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Weymouth 
Chuu'h,  Jan.  2,  1644,  where  he  laboreil  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  He  then  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
preacluMl  occasionally,  but  was  principally  engagcKi  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  till  he  was  chosen  first  pastor 
of  the  Third  (Old  Simth)  Church.  His  installation 
took  place  Fel).  18, 1(>69,  and  after  a  happy  ministry  he 
I  died  Oct.  15,  1678.  He  wrote,  A  Brief  Rule  to  Guvie 
'  the  Commtm  People  ofXeir  England  hmc  to  Order  Them- 
selres  and  Theirs  in  the  Small  Pocks  or  .Measles  (B«>st. 
1677 :  2d  ed.  1702),  said  to  be  the  first  medical  tract  pub- 
lished in  New  England  : — A  Fast  of  God's  Chutring,  a 
sermon  (1674,  4to;  1678).  Sec  Sprague, /I  wi<i/!»  o/' /Af 
A  mtr.  Pulpit,  i.ViG. 

Thacher,  Tyler,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Princeton,  Mass.,  Sept.  11,  1801.  "His  ances- 
tors for  several  generations,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  had  been  Puritan  ministers,  some  of  them 
of  high  distinction.  Among  them  were  Rev.  Peter 
Thacher,  of  Salisbury,  England ;  Rev.  Thomas  Thacher, 
of  I^>stx»n,  Mass. ;  Rev.  Peter  Thacher,  of  Milton,  Mass. ; 
an<l  Rev.  Peter  Thacher,  of  Attlelx>rough,  Mass.  In  all 
n<»t  less  than  nine  generations  of  the  family  have  had 
representatives  in  the  Christian  ministry  either  in  Eng- 
land or  in  America."  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1824,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  April  26,  1825,  and  ordained  as 
an  evangelist  in  Wrentham,  Mass.,  Dec  4,  1827.  He 
I  did  not  permanently  settle  in  the  roinistr}'  until  May 
14,  1831,  when  he  became  colleague  pastor  with  Kev. 
Jonathan  (irant  over  the  C-ongregational  Church  at 
Hawley,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  about  nine  years 
(1834  43)  and  then  returned  to  Wrentham.  For  sever- 
al years  he  supplied  the  Church  in  North  Wrentham, 
until  he  moved  to  ("alifomia  in  1851.  Here  he  remain- 
ed the  rest  of  his  life,  teaching  and  preaching,  and  en- 
gaged in  such  employments  as  suited  his  tastes.  **  He 
was  distinguished  among  his  brethren  for  his  tbeok^- 
ical  and  literary  attainments,  and  even  in  the  wilder- 
ness where  he  made  his  home  he  kept  up  his  studies  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  and  in  philosophy. 
He  was  a  man  of  (piiet,  scholarly,  and  devout  habits, 
and  much  given  to  the  study  of  nature  and  the  prob- 
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J«iT»  of  thwlopv."  Mr.  Thacher  <iieti  at  Ca*rhe  Creek, 
OLl>ec4.1Wi'9.     (J.C.S.) 

Thacher,  Washington,  a  I'reHbvtorian  luinistor, 
was  liom  at  AttlelK»rou|xh,  ManK.,  Feb.  '-Kt.  171M.  He  re- 
mvHi  hu  cla«ical  otiucatioii  uiulcr  the  Hov.  Lyman 
KichanU^p;  stuiiird  theitloixA*  uihIit  the  Hov.  John 
Truair:  wis  Iiccn}«etl  to  preach  by  the  Otse^i)  l*re»by- 
tm-  iu  lti2l ;  was  onlaineil  in  \X'2'1 ;  otfictattsi  a»  Htated 
supply  at  Morn»viIk*,  N.  Y.,  lM*2*2-2«);  was*  pa!«l»>r  of  the 
Churrli  in  Jnnhin,  X.  Y„  l»<2ti-42;  re!*it;ne<!  his  char;:e 
on  a«.-omnt  of  ill-health;  was  afierwanU  a  stated  supply 
at  Katon,  N.  V,,  three  years;  was  np|»ointe(l  secretary 
and  a„'oiu  of  the  Ontral  Aj;ency  t>f  the  American  Home 
MkMuuarv  SiKrietv  in  Julv.  1H47;  an<l  dieil  .huie  '20. 

•  •  •    • 

1*^1  He  was  an  eminently  devout  man  and  an  ear- 
ntet  auil  eiTective  preacher. 

Thaddaei  Acta.  The  mission  of  TbadiLims  t(» 
kinjj  Abioir  of  ICile-^sia,  the  correHjx»ntlence  lM*tween 
(Tirist  aud  Al^ar,  and  the  picture  of  Chriht  which  piir- 
[wrtsio  have  Ijeen  taken  for  Abjrar  are  very  »>ld  fra«li- 
ti<nw.  fir>t  mentioned  bv  KuM>biu.H,  //m/.  AW'/*-.*,  i.  13. 

* 

^flherthfse  Arfg  formed  the  basi>  for  ihes4?  traditions 
cannot l)e<lecidtMl.  TiiH'hen<lorf  has  publi>lieil  the  (ireek 
l«xi itom  a,  itxlfx  l*nriit.  «»f  the  11th  century  in  his  AHti 
AjHiftttlitrnin  Aj)*Hri/ph<ii\A\y».  1H51  ),p.2tJl-20.'>.   1 1\,  V.) 

Thaddaei  Evangelium,  mentioned  in  the  Iht*r*-t. 
Grbuii  Jf  Librin  A/Htcrjfphvi  ( in  Jn»  Canonirufti,  xv,  3 ). 
InlcM  there  i*  an  ernmeous  readin-(  for  Matthew,  it 
v«mU  either  belong  to  the  a|K>t>ile  Judas  ThathUvuR  or 
Ui  a  Jiiiias  belim^ing  to  the  tieventy  whom  Thomas 
Mrnt  to  Edi-ssa  to  king  Ab^ar  (Kusebius,  llUt,  Kcrles. 
i.  13:  see  Kabricius,  t^ttiUr  Aintcryphun^  i,  136.  379). 
Kilt  trailiiion  <loeH  not  determine  whether  Thaddaeus 
«h"  was  wnt  to  Abgar  lielonf^ed  to  the  twelve  or  the 
M-venty,  on  which  |.M)int  Kui«ebiuH  and  Jerome  di>«- 
"iTh'.    Sec  KuM*biuft,  Hut.  EcvUtt,  (eil.  Reading),  p.  38, 

(^u  the  correspondence  between  Abgar  and  Jesus, 
i**  eiJpfcially  Hofmann,  Li^btn  Je*u  nach  den  Apokry- 
P^H  I  I>.if,*.'l 8o  1 ).  p.  307  sq.     ( B.  P.) 

ThaddaB'us  (^^accaloi; ;  Vulg.  Thaihlaus).  a  name 
in  Mark'»  catali>gue  of  the  twelve  a|)08tles  (iii,  18)  in 
the  urvat  majority  of  MSS.  In  Matthew's  catalogue 
^^3)  the  corresponding  place  is*  asi!iigiu>d  to  Haccaioc 
^y  the  Vatican  MS.  (B),  and  the  Sinaitic  (X;,  and  to 
-WiJaiof  by  the  C4Klex  Bezu*  (D);  while  the  re- 
<*'Vhl  K'xt.  following  the  first  correi*tion  of  the  (jnlex 
l^phrarmi  <C'>— where  the  original  r(>ading  is  d4)ubtful 
-;->=*  H>11  a-f  many  fragmentary'  uncial  and  several  cur- 
«ye  .MSS..  reads  A^/3/^ioc  o  fVirXyf^tii'  iiaUaio^, 
^y^  art- pnihably  to  infer  that  Af/j/iaioc  ali>ne  is  the 
^n^nnal  reading  of  Matt.  x.  3.  and  f »accafoc  of  Mark 
"U  111'  \M)  TiMcheivlorf :  but  Tregelles  has  Hnt fatof  in 
^li  pa>Hages).  By  the«e  two  evangelists  the  tenth 
pUc«  among  the  a|M»stUw  is  given  to  l^elilwus  or  Thad- 
tl»u-%  the  eleventh  place  being  given  t4)  Sini(»n  the 
Canaaniie.  Luke,  in  both  his  (»talogues  (vi,  ].'>;  Acts 
*i'3)> places  Simon  /elot4.'s  tenth  nmoni;  the  aiM»stles 
aini  a<Mi|(iitf  the  eleventh  place  to  'loi'irrt^  '{((Kutf'iov. 
A>th« other  names  recurdetl  by  Luke  are  identical  with 
thi»st  which  apiiear  (though  in  a  different  order)  in  the 
nr*t  two  go4|»els,  it  seems  scarcely  posnible  to  «l«iubt 
tliai  the  three  names  of  Judas,  Lebba'us,  and  TliaddaMiH 
*«re  bome  by  one  and  the  same  person.     .See  Ji:i>k  : 

I'KBILECS;  TUADDid  ACTA  and  EVANGKLIUM. 

Tha'haih  (HeU.  J^ickUuh,  OTFi.  /**//V  i'l-  v.]; 
^|>t.TojfOf ;  Joaephua,  Tawaoi*,  A  nt.  i. «}, .'» :  Vul;;.  Tha- 
*'«>.  third  named  of  t^i.e  four  sons  of  Nahor  bv  his  con- 
cubine Keamah  (Gen.  xxii.  24).     MX),  cir.  2<».^K 

Thalemann,  Christopii  Wii.iiki.m,  a  Lutheran 
divine,  was  born  in  1727  at  Welientiidt,  in  Thuringia, 
w«l  «<i>HL  as  doctor  and  pn>fe«ior  of  the<»logy.  at  I/eiftsic. 
March  10. 1778.  He  wrote,  Trartatus  de  Sidie  taiiter 
A rrti  FvderU  CommaUo  Jnditien  (Lips.  1 7.')2) :—  Tnutn- 
f-f  'kPkiltmU  H  Jo$eithi  A  uctoritate  in  Hiftorin  Itituum 


Sacronim  (ibid.  1771) : — />*•  .^*7wm  Veriet  Falsi  in  Inter* 
prrtatioiie  lAUntnim  Sacronim  (ibi<l.  177.')): — DiMfrtafio 
dr  Kruditione  Paii/i  A/xtAtoli  Judaica  non  tinrca  (ibid. 
17G0):  —  \'triiii>  Latitta  KraHi/^liornm  Matth.^  I.iie.^  et 
Joh.^  itemque  Act.  .l/yi., tnlitaa  K.(*h.Tittniann  (Ik'rlin, 
17W).  S»*e  Fiirst,  HiU.  Jnd.  iii.  11 U :  Winer,  I/tindbuch 
dtr  thfid.  IMeralur,  i.  13M.  Hi.").  iA\%  KlMi ;  ii,  7«»i».     (li  I*.) 

Thal^S,  a  celebrated  (ircik  phir(»s«>pber,  and  the 
first  of  the  seven  wiM*  men  of  (iretre.  was  born  at 
Mili'tus  alntut  1U\  lilO.  After  acquiring  the  usual 
learning  of  bis  own  country,  be  travclleil  into  Egypt 
an<l  st'Vi'nd  parts  of  Asia  t<»  b*arn  astnmomy,  geonietrj*, 
nivMii'al  divinity,  natural  knowledgf,  or  philoNiphy, 
etc.  Kclurniug  u\  his  own  country,  be  conimunicatiKl 
the  knowledge  be  bad  ac(|uired  to  mnny  disciples, 
among  the  principal  of  whon)  were  Aiiaximander, 
Anaxitnenes,  and  l*vlhn^i»rns.  He  was  the  founder  of 
iheMonian  sect  ol"  philiwiphers.  I^ertes  and  several 
(»ther  writers  agree  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  (ireek 
phil<»sophy,  U'ing  tin*  tir>t  that  made  any  researches 
int(»  natural  science  and  mathematics.  His  doctrine 
is  that  water  is  the  principle  of  which  all  the  UhI- 
ies  in  the  universi>  are  c«>ni|H»seil :  that  the  world  is 
the  work  of  (tCNl;  and  that  (mmI  Aet's  the  most  secret 
thoughts  in  the  heart  of  man.  He  taught  that  in 
order  to  live  well  we  ought  t(»  al>stain  fn»ni  what  we 
find  fault  with  in  others;  that  Ixnlilv  felicity  consists 
in  health:  and  that  of  the  mind  in  knowhnlge.  That 
the  most  ancient  of  beings  is  (ijmI,  liecause  he  is  uncre- 
at<*d;  that  nothing  is  more  iMrantiful  than  the  world, 
l>ecause  it  is  the  work  of  (Jo<l;  nothing  m4»re  extetisive 
than  S)>ace,  quicker  than  spirit,  .stronger  than  necesnity, 
wiser  than  time.  He  ust-d  to  oliserve  that  we  ought 
never  to  sav  that  to  anv  on»'  which  mav  Ik*  turned  to 
our  prejudice;  and  that  we  shouUl  live  with  our  friends 
as  with  persons  that  may  l>ec»)me  our  enemies.  In  ge- 
ometry Thales  was  a  consi<lerable  inventor  as  well  as 
an  improver;  while  in  astroniMny  his  knowledge  and 
improvements  were  very  considerable.  His  morals 
were  as  just  as  his  mathematics  well-grounded,  and  his 
judgment  in  civil  affairs  erpial  to  either.  He  died 
about  \\.i),  .^50.  Concerning  his  writings,  it  remains 
doubtful  whether  he  left  any  iK'hind  him ;  at  least, 
none  have  come  down  to  us.  Sec  Chalmers,  Bioy, 
iJict.  s.  v.;  Smith,  Diet. ofClaM.  lUoff. s.  v. 

Tha'mah  (Heb.  Te'marh,  '^'?P» '"  pause  Ta'mach, 
n^Pl,  lauifhttr  [<>es<>nius],  (»r  ctwtbaf  [Flirst] ;  Sept. 
Hf/irt ;  Vulg.  Themu)^  <me  of  the  Nethinim  whose  ''  chil- 
dren" returned  from  liabylon  with  Zerubbal>el  (Ezra  ii, 
53 ;  "  Tamah,"  Neh.  vii,  55).     B.C.  ante  536. 

Tba'mar  (Matt,  i,  3).    Sec  Tamar. 

Thamer,  TiiKonALi),  a  theological  agitator  in  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  in  (rermanv.  He  was  a  na- 
live  of  Kossheim,  in  Alsace,  and  studied  at  \Vittenl>erg 
under  Luther  and  Melancthon,  taking  the  degree  (»f 
master  in  153'.).  He  had  been  supfNirted  while  a  student 
by  the  landgrave  Philip  of  lless<>,  who  wisheil  to  train 
the  youth  for  ser\'ice  in  his  employment;  and  after  a 
time  s[>ent  as  pr«)feHsor  of  theology  at  Fran  k  fort -on- 1  he- 
Oder,  Thamer  res|)onded  to  the  landgrave's  call  and  be- 
came professor  and  preacher  at  Marburg.  To  the  cha- 
grin of  his  prince,  lujwever.  he  showetl  himself  a  rigid 
Lutheran,  whose  iiifiuence  was  directly  opj)Osed  to  the 
C(»mpromises  which  Philip  hoped  to  bring  alM>ut  be- 
tween the  conteixling  evangelical  factions.  In  the 
Smalcald  war  Thamer  serv<><l  in  the  field  as  a  chaplain. 
He  there  saw  reas<»n  to  lose  faith  in  the  cause  of  the 
Keformntitm,  and  to  discover  the  (H^casion  of  all  the 
troubles  of  the  situation  in  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
justiricatiiMi;  anil  on  his  return  to  Marburg  he  assailed 
that  doctrine  in  the  pulpit  and  the  l(*ctur4*-room.  He 
emphasi/LMLtlie  ethical  side  of  C!hristianity,  and  sepa- 
rated it  fn»m  the  doctrinal  side,  thus  gradually  coming 
to  iKrupy  rationalistic  ground.  The  government  dealt 
with  hini  tnildlv.at  first  transferring  him  to  Cassel,  and 
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then  entering  into  extended  negotiations  with  him ; 
but  as  he  perMisted  in  disturiung  the  iK>Rce  of  the 
Church,  he  was  dismissed  from  all  his  offices  Auf?.  15, 
1549.  He  secured  a  )MH>ition  as  preacher  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  whence  he  continued  to  as|>crse  the  Lu- 
theran doctrines,  until  he  exhausted  the  patience  of  his 
new  patrons.  He  then  turned  to  the  landgrave  with 
the  offer  to  defend  his  views  before  com|>elent  judges, 
and  he  actually  visited  Melanctlum,  Grosser,  Si'hnepf. 
and  DuUinger.  No  settlement  was  reached  in  their 
discussions,  however,  and  Thamer  was  dismissed  from 
the  dominions  of  Hesse.  He  went  to  Italy  and  in  1557 
entered  the  Koniish  Church.  In  time  he  was  made 
profrhsitr  of  theul(»gy  at  Freiburg.  He  dietl  May  23, 
loGiJ.  See  Neander,YAw6(iW  Thamer,  etc  (Beri.  1842) ; 
id.  Hitt.  nf  Ihkffman^  p.  031 ;  Pcstalozzi,  BvUingrr^  p.  461 
st|.;  Schenkel,  \Wseii  iL ProtesttuUigmus^'x^  144  stj.;  lloch- 
huth,  he  Th.  rhamtri  Vita  et  Scriptig  (Marb.  1858), and 
the  article  in  Niedner's  Zfitgch.J'.  hist.  Thtoloyiey  1861, 
No.  2.— Ilerztig,  Rtal- EncykiujK  s.  v. 

Tham'natha  (i)  Ba/iva^a ;  Vulg.  Thamwita)^  one 
of  the  cities  of  Judaea  f<»rtiHed  by  Bacchides  after  he 
had  driven  the  MaccalHKits  over  the  Jonlan  (1  Mace,  ix, 
50 ) ;  no  doubt  an  ancient  Timnatii,  ))ossibly  the  present 
Tiimfh,  half-way  l>etween  Jemsalem  and  the  Mc<liter- 
ranean.  Whether  the  name  bhould  1h'  joined  to  Phara- 
thoni.  which  follows  it,  or  whetlier  it  should  be  indepen- 
dent, is  a  matter  of  doubt.    See  Piiauathon. 

Thane,  Damri.,  a  F'resbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Scotland  and  received  his  classical  education  at 
Aberdeen.  After  coming  to  America,  he  entered  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  fn»m  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1748.  He  was  ordaine<l  by  the  New  York 
Presbytery  and  installed  pastor  at  Ojnnecticnt  Farms, 
N.  J.,  Aug.  29, 1760.  In  1754  he  was  sent  by  the  Syn- 
od of  New  York  to  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  Ram- 
sey, in  his  Huttory  of  South  Carolina,  says  that  he 
preache<l  on  the  fork  of  Broad  and  Saluda  rivers,  where 
there  were  onlv  six  families.  These  were  driven  awav 
by  the  Indians  between  the  years  1755  and  1763,  but 
they  returned  and  set  up  cfuigregations,  servetl  in  afrer- 
timcs  by  Dr.  Joseph  Alexander  and  others.  In  1808 
there  was  a  flourishing  congregation,  with  a  meeting- 
house on  the  spot  where  Thane  preached,  in  1754,  un- 
der a  tree.  He  was  dismissed  in  1757,  and  left  at  lib- 
erty to  join  the  Presbvt4»rv  of  Newcastle  or  Lewes. 
He  was  settled  in  the  united  congregations  of  New- 
castle and  Christina  Bridge,  where  he  n>mainei1  until 
1763,  wlien  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved.  He 
died  soon  after.  Dr.  Hosack,  in  his  Memoir  of  De  Wilt 
CI int f w^  f^ays  that  this  eminent  man  was  under  Thane's 
tuition,  and  that  he  was  minister  of  New  Wimlsor,  N.  Y. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Thank-ofifering  (STTin  nat,  I.ev.  xxii,  29 ;  or 
briefly  min.  2  Chron.  xxix,  3;  Psa.lvi,  13;  Jer.  xvii, 
26 ;  literally  prai*e  or  thanksgiving,  as  oft*n  rendered), 
a  variety  of  the  peace-ofllering  (hence  the  full  expres- 
sion 0'^?:Vi"n  rn^n  nni,  I^v.  vii,  13,  16),  the  other 
two  kinds  being  the  votive  offering,  speciflcally  such 
(I'la  nai),  and  the  ordinary  free-will  offering  (Hat 

rtai3\  As  its  name  implies,  it  was  a  bloody  or  ani- 
mal  sacrifice,  and  its  specific  character  was  the  praise 
which  it  embwUed  towards  God.  Like  all  the  other 
divisions  of  the  peace-offering,  it  was  entirely  volun- 
tar}',  being  placed  in  the  light  of  a  privilege  rather 
than  a  duty.  It  is  intimately  associate<l  with  the 
"  meat-offering"  (<j.  v.). 

The  nature  of  the  victim  was  left  to  the  sacrificer; 
it  might  be  male  or  female,  of  the  flock  or  of  the  henl, 
pn>vi(ied  that  it  was  unblemished;  the  hand  of  the 
sacrificer  was  laid  on  its  head,  the  fat  burned,  and  the 
hl<N»d  sprinkled  as  in  the  burnt-offering;  of  the  flesh, 
the  breast  and  right  shoulder  (the  former  of  which  the 
offerer  wa>  to  heare  and  the  latter  to  wavt)  were  given 


!  to  the  priest ;  the  rest  belonged  to  the  sacriflcer  as  a 
'  sacrificial  feast  (1  C^)r.  x,  18),  to  be  eaten,  either  on  the 
'  day  of  sacrifice  or  on  the  next  day  (1^'v.  vii.  1 1-18, 29- 
j  34),  except  in  the  case  of  the  firstlings,  which  belonged 
to  the  priest  alone  (xxiii,  20).  The  eating  of  the  flesh 
of  the  meat-offering  was  considere<l  a  partaking  of  the 
''  table  of  the  I»rd;*'  and  on  solemn  occasions,  as  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  it  was  comlucted 
on  an  enormous  scale^  and  becanne  a  great  nati<inal  feast. 
esi)ecially  at  i)eriods  of  unusual  solemnity  or  rejoicing: 
as  at  the  first  inauguration  of  the  covenant  (Exod. 
xxiv,  5\  at  the  first  consecration  of  Aaron  and  of  the 
tabernacle  (Lev.  ix,  18),  at  the  solemn  reading  of  the 
law  in  Canaan  by  J«>shua  (Jtnh.  viii,  31),  at  the  aa^ot- 
sion  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi,  15),  at  the  bringing  of  the  ark 
to  Mount  Zion  by  David  (2  Sam.  vi,  17),  at  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Temple,  and  thrice  every  year  afterwanls, 
by  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii,63;  ix.  25).  and  at  the  great 
Pass<)ver  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxx.  22).  In  two  caxes 
only  (Judg.  xx,  26;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  25)  are  these  or  any 
other  kind  of  peace-offering  mentioned  as  offered  with 
bunit-offerings  at  a  time  of  national  som>w  and  fasting. 
Here  their  force  seems  to  ha^'e  been  precatorj-  rather 
than  eucharistic.  The  key  to  the  understanding  of 
this  is  furnished  by  Hengstenberg :  **  To  give  thanks  for 
grace  already  receive*!  is  a  refined  way  of  begging  for 
more.''  As  prayer  is  founded  on  the  divine  promise,  it 
"may  be  expressed  in  the  way  of  ant  icifiated  thanks.^ 
Among  thank-offerings,  in  the  most  extensive  sense, 
might  l)e  reckoned  the  presentation  of  the  first-born 
(Exod.  xiii,  12,  13);  the  first-fruits,  including  the  fruit 
of  all  manner  of  trees,  honej',  oil,  and  new  wine  (}jev. 
xxiii,  10-13;  Numb,  xviii,  12;  1  Chron.  ix. 29:  Neh.  x, 
37;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  5);  the  second  tithe  (Dent,  xii,  17, 
18;  xiv,  28);  and  the  lamb  of  the  Passover  (Exo<1.  xii, 
3-17).  leaven  and  honey  were  excluded  from  all  of- 
ferings made  by  fire  (Lev.  ii,  11);  and  salt  was  required 
in  all  (ii,  13 ;  Mark  ix,  49 ;  CoL  iv,  6).  So  also  the  He- 
brews were  forbidden  to  offer  anything  vile  and  con- 
temptible (I>eut.  xxiii,  18 ;  Mal.  1,  7,  8).     See  Pkace- 

OFKKKIN(}. 

Thankagiving.  the  act  of  giving  thanks  or  ex- 
pressing  gratitude  for  favors  or  mercy  received.  It  im- 
fdies,  aci*ording  to  Dr.  Barrow  (Sermons,  i,  ser.  8, 9),  (1)  a 
right  apprehension  of  the  benefits  conferreti ;  (2)  a  faith- 
ful retention  of  I)enefit8  in  the  memory,  and  frequent  re- 
flections upon  them ;  (3)  a  due  esteem  and  valuation  of 
benefits;  (4)  a  reception  of  thi>se  benefits  with  a  willing 
mind,  a  vehement  affection;  (5)  due  acknowle<lgment 
of  our  obligations;  (6)  endeavors  of  real  comiiensation, 
or,  as  it  respects  the  Divine  Being,  a  willingneHs  to 
serve  and  exalt  him ;  (7)  esteem,  veneration,  and  lo\*e 
of  the  benefactor. 

The  blessings  for  which  we  should  be  thankful  are 

(1)  tem|K)ral,  such  as  health,  foiKi,  raiment,  rest,  etc; 

(2)  spiritual,  such  as  the  Bible,  onlinances,  the  iiospel 
and  its  blessings,  as  free  grace,  adoption,  panlon.  justifi- 
cation, calling,  etc.;  (3)  eternal,  or  the  enjoyment  of 
(lod  in  a  future  state;  (4)  also  for  all  that  is  past,  what 
we  now  enjoy,  and  what  is  promised;  for  private  and 
public,  for  ordinary  and  extraordinary  blessings;  for 
prosperity,  and  even  adversity,  so  far  as  rendcretl  sub- 
servient to  oar  good. 

The  obligation  to  this  duty  arises  (I)  frona  the  rela- 
tion we  stand  in  to  God ;  (2)  the  divine  command ;  (3) 
the  promises  Go<l  has  made ;  (4)  the  example  of  all  good 
men ;  (5)  our  unworthiness  of  the  blessings  we  receive; 
(6)  the  prospect  of  eternal  glory.  Whoever  possesses 
any  goo<l  without  giving  thanks  for  it  deprives  him 
who  l)estows  that  good  of  his  glor\',  sets  a  batl  example 
iH'fore  others,  and  prepares  a  recollection  severely  pain- 
ful for  himself  when  he  comes  in  his  tuni  to  experience 
ingratitude.  Sec  Chalmers,  Sez-mons;  Hall,  Sermons; 
Dwight,  Theology, 

Thankagiving-day,  an  annual  religious  festival 
ol>serv('d  in  the  Unitinl  States.     It  owes  its  origin  to 
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THAYER 


the  tie^tre  of  the  Puritans  fur  pjoatcr  fiimplicity  in  the 
fiinnsof  wonhip  of  the  Establbhed  Church,  and  a  pur- 
puM  ma  to  c<*lel>rate  any  of  the  numorous  fcslival-days 
(4N>rved  bv  that  Church.    An  (»ccasi<)nal  dav  of  thanks- 
giving  has  been  recorainende<l  by  the  civil  anthoritieN 
()fEunipe,and  mich  a  day  was  observed  in  I^'yden,  IIol- 
Itnd,  Oct,  3.  1575,  the  first  anuiversar}*  of  thi?  d<'livcr- 
ance  of  that  city  from  siege.     Before  the  adoption  of  an 
annual  thank»giving-day,  we  find  mention  of  several  ap- 
pointed for  !>pccial  reasons.     After  the  tint  harve8t  at 
Ptymoath,  in  1621,  (rov.  Bradford  sent  four  men  (»ut 
fowling,  that  they  **  might  after  a  more  s|)ecial  manner 
rpj»ice  together.**     In  July,  1623,  the  g(»venior  appoint- 
<Kia(lay  of  thanksgiving  for  rain,  after  a  long  dnmght, 
ami  the  rei-ords  show  a  similar  appointment  in  16.'V2  be- 
caiee  of  the  arrival  of  supplies  from  Ireland.     There  i» 
alai)  reo>nl  of  the  appointment  of  days  of  thanksgiving 
in  Ma«achu«etta  in  1682,  1693,  1634,  16:^7,  Uu\n,  and 
1639, and  in  Plymouth  in  1651.  1668,  1684)  (when  the 
form  of  the  reoiramemlation  indicates  that  it  had  be- 
cmtui  annual  custom),  1689,  and  169().     The  Dutch 
goremoi^  of  New  Netherland  in  1644,  1645,  1655.  and 
I'S^aiid  the  Knglish  governors  of  New  York  in  1755 
Md  ]76<),  ap|K>inted  days  of  thanksgiving.     I>ariiig  the 
Revolution,  Thanksgiving>day  was  obscrveil  by  the  na- 
tion, being  annually  recommended  by  CongreHs;  l)ut 
there  was  no  national  appointment  between  the  general 
ihanics^ving  for  peace  in  1784  and  1789,  when  presi- 
lioit  Wa.«hington  recommended  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  atk^piion  of  the  constitution.     Since  that  time 
special  (lays  have  been  set  apart  both  by  presidents  and 
guvernors  until  1864,  when  the  present  praoiicc  was 
okiptiHl  of  a  national  annual  thanksgiving.     Tin;  presi- 
dent L«tttr8  an  aimual  proclamation,  followed  by  the 
^.'kivemors  of  the  several  states  and  mayors  of  the  prin- 
riptl  cities.     Custom  has  fixed  the  time  for  the  bit»t 
Thursday  in  November. 

Thanksgiving  Benrice.  There  arc  various 
nwiile*  under  the  Old  Test,  of  offering  thanksgiving. 
•^>metinies  it  was  public,  sometimes  in  the  family.  It 
*a8  frequently  accompanieil  by  sacrifices  ( 2  Chron. 
xxix^aij  and  peace-offerings,  or  offerings  of  pure  de- 
vntiffii,  ariidng  from  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  in  the 
offeitraown  mind  (Lev.  vii,  12, 15;  Psa.  cvii,  23 ;  cxvi. 
')•  It  u  usually  connected  with  praiM*.  joy,  gladness, 
*Dd  the  voice  of  roelofiy  (Isa.  li,  3),  or  (as  Neh.  xi,  \7) 
vithuDfong  and  with  honor  (Kcv.  vii,  12) ;  but  oc(»- 
lionaJly,  if  not  generallv,  with  supplication  (Phil,  iv,  6) 
•n<t  prayer  (1  Tiro,  ii,  3;  Neh.  xi,  17). 

In  the  Book  of  C<»mroon  Prayer  there  are  various 
fi^  of  thanksgiving,  particular  and  general,  as  es|)e- 
<^vthe  ^(icneral  Thanki^iving,'*  which  was  added  at 
the  la&t  revision,  and  appointed  for  daily  une,  and  more 
Pttticulariy  the  ^  Office  for  the  Holy  Cornmunion."  But 
th«te  are,  besides,  particular  thanksgivings  apjKtinted 
<^  deliverance  from  drought,  rain,  famine,  war,  tumult, 
*n<^  pestilence ;  and  there  is  an  entire  service  of  thanks- 
^^iiig  fiir  women  after  childbirth ;  and  certain  days  on 
*hich  are  commemorated  great  deliverances  of  the 
Church  and  nation  are  marked  also  with  a  solemn  scr- 
^'icc  of  thanksgiving. 

Thaxmer,  I<;naz,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  was 
^--ni  Feb.  9,  1770,  at  Neumarkt,  in  Bavaria.     In  1802 
I'ewas  appttinted  professor  of  catechctics  at  Salzburg; 
m  18D5  prufes«u»r  of  philosophy  at  I^ndshiit;  in  18()8  he 
vai  called  to  Innspruck,  and  in  1810  to  Salzburg  again, 
*here  he  died,  May  28,  1856.     At  first  he  belonged  to 
tbe  Kantian  philosophical  school,  hut  soon  became  con- 
certed to  that  of  2;)chelliiig.     He  wrote,  /hr  Travstt  «- 
'i^alumiu  m  stmiT  dreifuchm  Steigttrung  (Munich, 
1«5;:— />fe  Idee  des  Orgtmitmvs  (ibid.  1806):— //am/- 
^  der  Vorbereiivng  turn  afUMt»Uindi(fen  visst^utchafi- 
^^  Studutm  (ibid.  1807,  2  ro\i.):—/)ar9teliunt/  tier 
tfWr/ea  IdeniiiiUsleAre  (ibid.  IHiO)  i-^Loffuwhe  Apho- 
'Wa  (Salzburg,  1811):— LeArw  wntl   Hnndburh   dfr 
f^nretitchen  wad  praktitchen  PkiOtsophie  (ibid.  1811,  2 


vols.): — WinteMchnfilichf  Aphorigmen  dtr  kathnl,  Dnrj. 
matik  (ibid.  1816).  See  Winer,  Handb.  der  theoi.  Lir 
teratttr,  i,  806;  ii,  800;  RegeHsburger  Real'Encyklop, 
S.V.      (Ii.l*.) 

Tha'ra  (^Luke  iii.  34).     Sec  Tkkaii. 

Thar'ra  (Vulg.  Tlmm.  for  the  (m-ek  fails  here),  a 
corrupt  fonn  found  in  the  Api.>cryphal  a<ldition  to  the 
lK»ok  of  F)}*iher  (xii,  1)  for  Tkkksh  (i|.  v.). 

Thar'shish,  a  less  exa<'t  f(»rm  of  Anglicizing  the 
word  Taiisiiisii  (q.  v.),  applied  in  the  A.  V.  to  (it)  the 
place  (1  Kings  x,  22;  xxii,  48;  and  (6)  the  man  (1 
Chron.  vii,  H>). 

Thas'si  (Hoffin,  Hoa<rii-;  Vulg.  Th*m,  llatutii),  the 
surname  of  Simon  the  son  of  Mattathias  (I  Mace,  ii,  3). 
The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  Michaelis 
suggests  "^^"1^  (Chald.),  '•  the  fresh  grass  springs  up,' 
i.  e.  '•  the  spring  is  come,"  in  reference  to  the  tranquillity 
first  securetl  during  the  supreniat-y  of  Simon  ((trimm, 
CommtHt.aii\\\>c,).  This  seems  verv  farfetched.  Winer 
( /iVri/W>.  s.  V.  "  Simon" )  suggests  a  connection  with 
CCR,yJ'/TeTf,  as  (>n>tius  (nr/  /or.)  seems  to  have  tlone 
!  before  liira.  In  Jo^ephus  (.1  nt.  xii,  6, 1)  the  surname  is 
written    yUar^fn:,  v.  r.  Hor^^c*  Ha3i)c.     See   Macx^a- 

BKiE. 

Thaumatopoei  {bavparoiToioiX  a  t<>rm  applied 
bv  the  earlv  (Jrtrek  writers  to  those  who  pretended  to 

«  *  a 

work  miracles  by  the  power  (»f  magic,  such  as  James 
and  Janibres.  Simon  Magus,  an<l  A[>ollonius  Tyaiueus. 
See  Bingham,  Chrutt,  Avtiq,  bk.  xvi,  ch.  v,  ij  7. 

Thaumaturgy.    SeeMiiiACLEs,  Krti.KsiASTicAi, 

Thazter,  Joseph,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  tmrn 
at  Hingham,  Mass.,  April  23,  1742.     He  graduated  at 
Harvard  C^dlege  in  17<)8,  ex|K>cting  to  enter  the  medi- 
cal profession,  but,  deciding  upon  the  ministry,  he  stud- 
ied theology  under  Dr.  (iay,  and  began  to  preach  in 
I  1771.     On  Jan.  23,  1776,  he  receive<l  a  commission  aa 
I  chaplain  in  the  army,  and  probably  held  that  position 
'  for  two  or  three  years,     lie  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
I  Church  in  Kdgarton,  Martha's  Vineyard,  in  1780.     The 
last  Sunday  that  he  preache<l  he  fell  in  the  pulpit,  was 
I  assisted  home,  and  died  July  18,  1827.     Mr.  Thaxter 
j  acted  as  chaplain  at  the  laying  of  the  conier-stone  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  July  17,  1825.     His  only 
publication,  sc>  far  as  kn<iwn.  was  a  Oihchixm  for  Sab- 
bnth'gehwtU.     See  Sprague, .  1  utud«  of  the  A  mtr,  Puljnt^ 
viii,  83. 

Thayer,  Elihu,  I  >.!>.,  a  C^mgregational  preacher, 
was  t>orn  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  March  29,  1747.  He  was, 
as  a  child,  very  forward  in  his  studies,  having  read  the 
Bible  through  three  times  at  the  age  of  seven  years. 
He  entered  l*rincet<in  College,  one  year  in  advance,  in 
17t>t>,  and  gra<lunt(>d  in  17()'J.  IIi»  theological  studies 
were  pr«M«ecnted  partly  luxler  Kev.  John  Searle,  Stone- 
ham,  and  partly  under  Kev.  Mr.  Weld,  Braintree.  Li- 
censiMl  to  preacii.  he  Mippliod  for  nearly  a  year  the  church 
in  Newbury |M»rt.  He  waj«  then  (Dec.  18, 1776)  wt  apart 
to  take  the  pn^to^aI  care  trf  the  Chun*h  in  Kingston, 
N.  H.  He  was  (;h<»sen  presi<lent  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Missionary  Society  in  1801,  and  continued  to  hold  the 
office  till  1*81 1.  I le  died  April  3, 1812.  A  vohime  of  hia 
SenniMi9  was  published  after  his  death  ( 1813, 8vo).  See 
Sprague,  .4  nntih  nfthf  A  mer.  I'lilpit^  ii.  UM. 

Thayer,  Nathaniel,  D.I).,  a  Unitarian  minister, 
was  lx»rn  at  Hampton,  N.  II.,  July  II,  1769,  studied  at 
the  Philli}>s  Academy,  Exf-Hfr,  and  graduated  from  Har- 
vanl  C-ollege  in  1789.  He  innneiliiitely  t»M)k  charge  of 
'  the  grammar-school  in  Medf(»rd,  and  at  the  same  time 
!  commenced  the  study  of  tln-ology  under  Dr.  OsgcKxI. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  he  returned  to  (^ambridgc,  and 
continued  to  study  un<ler  Dr.  Tapfian,  divinity  professor 
in  the  ctdlege.  He  held  the  |H)sition  of  tutor  in  col- 
lege for  about  a  year,  and,  being  licensetl  to  preach, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  a  year  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa- 
supplying  a  congregation  there.     On  his  return  to  Mas- 
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rgc  of  Die  Oiurcli.  He  wu  a  iniii  whuM  wnio 
G  grcMtIv  Mteemnl  and  fr?<(uriilly  r mpliiyr d ;  t 
a  membrr  of  no  lew  Chan  150  eci^lvaiaMicil  mui 
.;  p«»cliHl  Ihe  Anillcry  Election  »ennoii  in  1798, 


m  brfun 


.<■  I^Ki'l 


:  flf  Mu! 


:23.    He 
llan'iwl.    When  Lafsvetie  nu 
Unilnl  Suies  in  1825,  Mr.  Tl.a; 
half  iifthe  peiijile  of  Uuiciuter. 
tateil,  he,  in  June,  IMO,  set  nut  to  tnvei.     He  reached 
Kochoi 


s  l).l).  ia  1817  from 
ii»  tour  Ihrc.ugh  the 
iddrpsxetl  hi 


His 


246  «{ 


s  wen  carried  back  to  Luiicamcr.  Mr.Thaver 
I  niimbcr  of  sermona  ami  .liKOursa,  for  a  I 
w  S[irague,  A  nnali  iij  the  A  tatr.  f'aljiil,  vi 


Theandrlc  Operation  {Qiavipii^  ivipjua', 
thetiloKical  lemi  llnil  uneil  in  the  Tib  ceiiturj',  uhI 
teniltii  III  express  tliM  unity  of  opetatirai  iu  Ihc  I 
iialnrea  and  the  two  wills  uf  our  l.i)nl  Jcaiu  Cbiiat 
whieli  tliey  act  as  Ihe  nature  and  will  uf  one  invisi 
Penun,  tiud  and  man.     It  was  called  a  novel  term 

n  (A.D.  619),  and  diKunrsf-ed  as 


oho  had  iu 


a  laih  ci 


I  uf  tlie 


■il  it  (rqi-  ir  airy  yenvipuejf  tatviiv 
piiaiv),  which  makes  it  seem  likely  that  it  bu  been 
used  by  sume  of  the  Monothelile  aect  in  justiAcatiun  of 
tlieir  luitu.'iplei).  Jubn  Damascene  (Dr.  Ortkod,  Fiilr, 
ch.  Ixvi)  thus  explains  the  lerm;  "  The  Tbeandrie  oper- 
alion,  then,  ugniliea  ibis,  that  when  God  became  man 
bulb  bit  human  uperation  was  divine,  that  ia,  deiBed, 
■nd  not  void  of  participation  in  his  divine  operation, 
e  operation  w«»  not  virid  uf  participation 


Btvled 


tbiiifc,  but  call  Ihe  inci«nn  one  operauon  and  the  cau- 
terizing another — calliii);  them  operatiunt  of  different 
iialurei,  llie  cauterixiu);  uflire  and  tbe  incision  of  iron 
— so,  also,  speakint;  of  one  Tbeandrie  operalion  of  Cbrist, 

that  uf  bis  divinity,  and  Ibe  buinan  that  of  his  humani- 
ty." 

Tbeatlnes,  an  nrdei  of  re(;ular  clergy  in  tbe  Cburcb 
ofRnme,  which  was  fnundeil  in  the  begiuiitnguf  the  16tb 
century  fur  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  eRiirts  lowarls 
a  reformation  outside  the  (Church  by  reorganizing 
clergy,  enforcing  discipline  in  tbe  eunventa,  restoring 
■piMUdiral  sini|>hcity  of  life,  and  infusing  a  religious 
spirit  into  tbe  Cliurcb  by  means  of  the  public  wurship 
and  the  sermon.  Tbe  order  was  founded  hy  Cnjetan  nf 
Thiene  ( Ihence  called  Ordir  of  lie  Vajttant ),  bishop 
John  Peter  Caiaffa  of  Tbeate,  subsequently  pope  Panl 
IV,  who  was  aaually  called  Cbieci  (hence  Ckulbm  and 
Paulina)  and  Boniface  of  CoUe.  It  was  confirmed  by 
Clement  VH  in  1624  (June  24).  Caraffa  wis  ila  first 
superior,  and  bis  bishopric  gave  tbe  order  its  name. 
The  members  renounced  all  wuridly  poaseasiuns,  and  re- 
fused cither  to  labor  or  begi  depending,  instead,  on  gifla 
which  Pnividence  shouW  confct  on  (hem.  Their  num- 
ber was  never  very  ciinsiilerablei  but  aa  Ihey  were  chief- 
ly uf  noble  rank.  Ihe  rc|>utaliun  of  the  order  was  great, 
and  Ibcv  acquired  lionsv*  in  luanv  cities  of  llalv,  Spain, 
l'..land.'and  Itavaria.  Mazarin  c^nfeniKl  on  il,  in  1644, 
Ihe  only  establishment  it  has  been  able  to  seen 
France.     It  altempteil  missions  in  Tartary,  <ieorgia. 


Caraccioli,  Lh  VUa  PaaU  IV;  id.  Ciyttani  J 

a  CoUe  .  .  .  cum  I'avla  /W  .  .  .  OrJ.  ChH- 
eonim  Rrgul.  Fundacmnt  Vitm  (CoL  Ubiorum,  I*il2>i 
Minei  Rrgula  H  ConttHuliimtt  Clericorufa  in  Cong.  I'l- 
vrnHum  (Anlverp.  I63H). 

Two  congregations  of  Bitttrt  are  attached  to  the  Or- 
der uf  Theatinc*,  both  of  which  were  founded  bv  the 
hennil-virgin  Ursula  Benincasa.  She  was  ai<led  by  the 
Spanish  prieat  (iregniy  of  Navarre,  and  recommendnl 
by  Philip  Neri,  founder  of  the  Oralorians  (q.  v.).  The 
rule  given  to  the  congregation  founded  by  her  in  I68<l 
bound  tbe  nuns  by  the  three  simple  vows  (to  a  common 
life  of  poverty,  affection,  and  humility),  permitted  secu- 
lar employments,  etc.  and  enforced  mortificalioiia  of 
tbe  boily.    Their  number  was  fixed  at  sixty-aii.  br- 

age  of  so  many  years.  Ursula  prophesied  ■  world-wide 
extension  of  her  order,  but  it  waa  able  to  obtain  only  ■ 
single  house  in  Palermo.  It  was  attached  to  tbe  Thea- 
lines  by  pope  Gregory  XV. 

The  second  congregation  waa  founded  in  1610  at  Na- 
ples, its  members  were  to  be  thirty-six  in  number  in 
each  convent,  and  they  were  governed  by  a  more  rigid 
class.  (Complete  sepnraliou  from 
ain  was  enfurced,  severe  penances 
and  mortiOcations  imgioKed,  and  stringent  tows  exacted. 
years  was  required  before  entering 
the  order.     This  congregation  secured  but 


n  Paleri 


It  IX  u 


■interbood  with  tbe  Theatines.  lu  garb  ci 
white  robe,  black  girdle,  blue  acapulary  and  manlle,  and 
black  veil  for  the  head  and  neck  (see  Itelyot.  .4uf- 
Jiihrl.  Hark,  aller  grittL  u.  vtllL  Klotlei--  a.  Jtilltr- 
Onfen  [I*ips.  1753-6G].  iv,  103  sq.>— Henog,  Hnil-Jin- 
cyklap.  S.V. 

Theatre  (Sinrpov).  ThefJreek  term,  like  the  cor- 
responding English  one,  denoles  the  plitcr  where  dra- 
matic performances  are  exhibited,  and  aim  the  tcruf  it- 
self, or  s^vrr'jrA'.  which  is  witnessed  tl 


The  garb  of  (he 

ulat  clergy,  with  the  adilil 


re  been  unproduci 


I,29,wber 


It  Rphesus  rushed  to  the  theatre,  oi 
I  of  tbe  excitement  sirred  up  against  Paa 
iciates  by  DemetriuB,  in  onler  (o  connde 
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buiimioJ 

■>acluubl,[h 

up 

nii- 

wim-li  Chri^ 

viewed  wr 

Dni..K>r»^ 

the  ibetlK 

or  alage  w 

xed 

on  tbem. 

h«  (irecks 

nnd 

the 

»t,u»  uf  i; 

rwk  origin. 

he 

the- 

•tre-lhe 

pmper   >pnr. 

liuit 

(J  which  wax  f..r  rlic  ce 

M..D 

uf  the  |<.ili 

llM 

UMiiwilie 

il>re  ..rs'W 

ml. 

s^fw 

eveiv  kiiiil  uf  |iul)lic  liiuinru; 
■ml  sen-eil  fur  lowii-h«ll,  seixte- 
houM,  furuiD,  W!„  uiil  haniiKtiM 
tn  thr  iwHple  wn  there  lii-liiYr- 
eil.  liiileeil.ill  impiHlanI  |Hiblie 
btuioefM  Willi  iruinactnl  iii  UmB 
pbcL'i — war  wu  ilwlami,  peare 
liroclainwi],  ami  nimiiiaU  were 


il  inil 


K|ii|i 


• 

ICli  aii.1 

ialaI«riKf  lliralfM 

aiiil  am[.h 

• 

livlhelle 

nil.  in  Jecunalem  and 

PliD  or  a  Greek  Theatre, 
e  in  reference  tn  the  cliaiKea  a| 


of  Syria  (i.» 


f.xv.H.1;  xvi 

•r,  i,  31,  H^  in  which  nuKiiili' 
ceiil  aiieclat'lpa  were  exhibited, 
'  priticiiMUly  in  hoiiur  of  Ihe  Ro- 
man eni[ieti>nL  The  remains  of 
wUl  ahould  be  done  in  reference  tn  the  cliarKea  agaiiiM  I  one  nf  theae  near  Cnwarea  are  Mill  clearly  traceable 
tlwm.  Il  may  be  remarke.!  alw  (allhiiURh  the  wi.nl  i  CrhomseMi,  /,u»d  im-t  haA;  ij,  237).  Fur  the  hauof 
din  DM  occur  in  the  original  text  or  in  iiur  Kngtirli  I  and  cunstruction  nf  inich  building*  in  that  day.  xee 
rnniHi)  that  it  waa  in  the  theatre  at  Ccsarva  Chat  I  Smith,  Did.  of  Clmi.  Anlig.  s.  v,  Wetlatein  well  ob- 
HhwI  Agrippa  I  Rave  auilience  to  the  Tyrian  ileputiea,  I  aervea  that  Ihe  very  situation  nf  (he  theatre  at  K[.he- 
wdwuhimtielf  struck  wiih  dtatli.  because  he  hcanl  so  »n  wuuld  not  a  little  prutnole  and  increase  the  tumult 
tlKllyilip  impious  BCclamatinnB  of  the  |>co|)le  (Acta  xii,  in  Ihe  case  of  Tattl,  since,  u  we  find  rrom  the  account* 
'1-23;.    See  Ihe  remarkable  cinitirmaiory  account  of    of  those  whohase  surveyed  the  nituation  of  the  Tern] 


sephus  (.^n/.  xix,  H,  i).  Such  a  use  of 
tlKihaue  for  public  sMemblies  and  the  transaction  of 
po1dicliurine«,lhoi>i;h  it  vita  hardly  known  aiDonif  the 
Kiintna.  wu  a  cnmiuon  practice  among  the  (ireeks. 
"nioaViler.  Max.  ii,2,'-I<eRatiin  thealnim.ut  eat  con- 
""OMoUnciE,  inlcuducti  i"  Junin.  xxii,  2, "  Veluti  tei- 
■'"'''■B  Malum  fonnaluruB  in  Ihralrum  ail  continnem 
"«wiji«(dii"  Com.  Nep,  TimoL  4,  J  2,  "Veniehat  in 
ll"Mnia,  cum  Ha  concilium  plebis  baberetur."  3.  The 
°">«T  KtiK  of  the  term  "  theatre"  occun  hi  I  Cnr.  iv,  9, 
•^  Ibe  Common  Veniion  renders,  "-(Joil  hath  set  funh 
"  'lit  apostles  lau,  aa  it  were  appoint 
"f  m  made  (rather,  iftti  madr,  iinrpov  iyivii^iii 
'  ^ifailr  unto  the  world,  and  tu 
"«»U,  ind  to  men."    Instead  of  —  .-_- 

"peoade-  (so also  Wycliffe and  Ihe 
■""muK  tiaiislalon  after  the  Vul- 
IMj.iuDe  might  prefer  the  more 
5™n{nic  Saxnii  "  g«iing-a«ick,"  as 
'"f)Tidtle,Cranmer.aiidthe(Jene- 
"  "foim.    But  Ihe  " 


le  theatre.    See  Efiik- 


of  Diana,  it 

arx.  Theahcll  nf  this  theatre  remains  unmisUkably  to 
be  recognised  un  Mount  Trier,  though  the  marble  leata 
have  been  remoreil.  Its  ruins  are  dewribeil  bv  Fellowa 
(An.1  Minor,  p.  274)  aa  "a  wreck  of  immense  gran- 
deur," and  it  is  said  u>  be  the  largest  of  anv  that  have 
come  duwn  to  ua  from  ancient  ilavi.  Sec  Lewin,  St. 
7W,ii,3!S;  Wood.yucopcrK.ii'BA>iii*nn(Lond.lB77), 
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early  Church 
agaiuat  all  freij 
plays,  and  am- 


.le,  if  it 


ncludi 


"  "^  uiappropi 

j*  Mpla  look  down  upon  the  suf- 
•"inp  of  the  manvrs  with  a  veiy 
'I'ltnnl  inlereat.  Whether  "the- 
*"f"te»«es  more  here  than  to  be 
■"  'V'  of  earnest  altenlion  (dtu- 
'"X  w  Kfers  at  the  same  time  to 
w  thtatte  aa  the  place  where  crim- 
"*''  •ne  wiiDetiiDea  Ittought  fur- 
■W  ht  punishment,  is  not  agreed 
*^  inutpieleis.     In  tieb.  lii,  I, 


■^""-M 


an  great  a  cloud  ol 

r  (rwTDlTOV  ixBVTIi  iripi 

^jiiv  vifoi:  iiaprvpiv),  hi 
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privilege  of  baptism.  For  this  sentiment  respecting 
the  theatre  there  are  two  reasons  assigned :  1.  The  sev- 
eral sorts  of  heathen  games  and  plays  were  instituted 
upon  a  religious  account,  in  honor  of  the  gods,  and  men 
thought  they  were,  doing  a  grateful  thing  to  them  while 
they  were  engaged  in  such  exercises.  Christians  could 
not,  therefore,  be  present  at  them  as  spectators  without 
partaking,  in  some  measure,  in  the  idolatry  of  them. 
2.  They  were  the  great  nurseries  of  impurity,  where  in- 
vest and  adultery  were  representeti  with  abominable 
obscenity.  Venus  was  represented  in  all  her  lewd  be- 
havior, Mars  as  an  adulterer,  and  Jupiter  no  less  a  prince 
in  his  vices  than  in  his  kingdom.  The  theatres,  by  rea- 
«on  of  their  impurities,  were  places  of  unavoidable  temp- 
tation, and  were  considered  as  the  devil's  own  ground 
and  proiverty.  Tertullian  (/^  Sf)ectac.  c.  26)  says  the 
•devil  was  once  asked,  when  a  woman  was  seized  by 
him  in  a  theatre,  how  he  durst  presume  to  possess  a 
C/hristian,  and  he  answereil,  confidently,  "  I  had  a  right 
to,  for  I  found  her  u|K>n  my  own  ground."  In  the  time 
of  Tertullian,  and  whon  the  author  of  the  Cotiftitutions 
Arew  up  his  collections,  a  OhriMtian  Ijecoming  a  specta- 
tor of  these  plays  lost  his  title  to  Christian  communion. 
Later,  when  the  theatres  were  purged  fn>m  idolatry,  but 
not  from  lewdness,  the  fathers  contented  themselves  with 
declaiming  against  them  with  sharp  invectives. — Bing- 
ham, Christ.  Antig.  bk.  xi,  ch.  v,  §  0;  bk.  xvi, ch. xi,  §  12, 
It  is  well  known,  nevertheless,  that  the  dramatic  rep- 
representation  of  modern  Europe  grew  up  under  the 
wing  of  the  Church,  and  only  slowly  detached  itself 
fnmi  this  its  earliest  shelter.  Of  the  dramatic  element 
which  was  allowed  to  find  place  in  its  own  services  we 
have  a  curious  illustration  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
offering  of  the  magi  was  set  forth  in  some  churches  on 
the  festival  of  Epiphany  (Binterim,  DmhcurdightUen^ 
v,  316).  Three  boys,  clothed  in  silk,  with  golden  crowns 
upon  their  heads,  and  each  a  golden  vessel  in  his  hand, 
represented  the  wise  men  of  the  East.  Entering  the 
choir,  and  advancing  towards  the  altar,  they  chanted 
the  following  strophe : 

"O  qoum  di<;nis  celebrnnda  dies  istn  Inndibas, 
In  qna  Chrlsti  jrenitura  propalatur  gentibns, 
Phx  terrenis  ininciatar,  gloria  coelestibus; 
Not!  partu  signtim  ftilget  Orieiitis  pairia. 
Curruut  reges  Orieutis  stellu  sibi  ursevin, 
•Ciirrunt  reges  ct  adorant  Deura  aa  ])itef»ep!a, 
Ti-cs  adonuit  rcges  nnum,  triplex  est  tiblatio.** 

During  the  singing  of  these  verses  they  gradually  ap- 
proached the  altar;  there  the  first  WixeA  up  the  vessel 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  exclaiming, 
•*  Anrnni  primo, 

And  the  second : 

thus  secaudo, 
And  the  third : 

myrrham  dante  tertio." 
Hereupon,  the  first  once  more: 
*•  Atirura  rcgam, 

The  second : 

thas  ccelestem, 
And  the  third : 

mori  notat  nnctio.*' 

Then  one  of  them  pointed  with  his  hand  to  the  star 
hanging  from  the  roof  of  the  church,  and  sang  in  a  loud 
voice,  "Hoc  signum  magni  Regis;"  and  all  three  pro- 
ceetled  to  make  their  offerings,  singing  meanwhile  the 
responsal, "  Eamus,  inquiramus  eum,  et  offeramus  ei  mu- 
nera,  aurum,  thus,  et  myrrham."  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  responsal,  a  younger  boy  lifted  up  his  voice,  which 
was  meant  to  imitate  the  voice  of  an  angel,  from  be- 
hind the  alur,  and  sang, "  Nuntium  vobis  fero  de  su- 
pemis;  Katus  est  Christus  dominator  orbis  In  Bethle- 
hem Judeas;  sic  enim  prophet-a  dixerat  ante."  There- 
upon the  three  who  represented  the  kings  withdrew 
into  the  sacristy,  singing,  "In  Bethlehem  natus  est  Rex 
coelorum,"  etc 

See  the  Latin  monographs  on  theatrical  representa- 
tions cited  l)y  Volbeding,  Jndtix  Programmafum,  p.  172. 
See  MvsTKRiKS. 


Thebes  (Tiieb^  or  Diospolis  Magna)  was  tho 
Greek  name  of  a  city  of  Egypt,  and  its  capital  during 
the  empire,  called  in  the  Bible  yo^Amon  ^iTiX  X3; 
Sept./i<pi(,'  AfifiMv;  Nah.  iii,8)  or  Ao  (K3;  Sept.  Sio<r- 
noXif;;  Jer.  xlvi,  25;  Ezek.  xxx,  14,  15, 16),  famous  in 
all  ancient  history. 

I.  iVufne^ — The  ancient  Egyptian  names  of  Thel>es 
are,  as  usual,  two.  The  civil  name,  perhaps  the  more 
ancient  of  the  two,  is  -4//-/,  Ap-fu  (Brugsch,  ii^ogi-ophi" 
sche  /fischrij'ten,  i.  177,  pi.  xxxvi,  No.  781-784).  Hence 
the  C<»ptic  tajH>,  which  shows  that  the  fem.  article  /  was 
in  this  case  transferred  in  pronunciation,  and  explains 
the  origin  <»f  the  classical  forms,  ^jfitj,  0»)/3ai,  ThflM>, 
Thebif  (see  Wilkinson,  Modem  Kr/ypt  and  Thtbea,  ii,  13t», 
137 ).  The  sacred  name  has  two  forms.  Pa- A  men  or 
perhaps  Par- A  men  (Brugsch,  (Jeographurke  JmchriJ}en^ 
i,  177,  Xo.  780),  the  *' house  of  Amen,"  or  Jupiter-Am- 
mon,  preserved  in  the  C-optic  piawjoww;  and  Au-Amettf 
the  "city  of  Amen,"  the  sound  of  the  first  part  of  which 
has  been  discovered  bv  M.  Chabas,  who  reads  A'f>- J  »«/« 
(^Recherches  nur  U  Norn  Etfypl.  de  Thebes.  |i.  5).  The  lat- 
ter form  of  the  sacred  name  is  transcrii>e<l  in  the  Hebrew 
No-Amon,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  use  of  its 
first  part  Su^  "  the  city,"  instead  of  the  whole,  at  a  time 
when  Thebes  was  still  the  most  important  city  of  Egypt. 
This  sacred  name  of  Thebes,  "the  abode  of  Amon,"  the 
Cireeks  reproiluced  in  their  Diospolis  {Atog  iri'Xit),  es- 
pecially with  the  addition  the  (treat  (ij  ptyaXnX  «!r- 
noting  that  this  was  the  chief  seat  of  Jupiter-Amnwn. 
and  distinguishing  it  from  IHosjwlis  the  /.ess  (>)  piKp.  ). 
Of  the  twenty  nomes,  or  districts,  into  which  Upper 
Egypt  was  divided,  the  fourth  in  order,  proceeding 
n(»rthward  from  Nubia,  was  designated  in  the  hiero- 
glypliics  as  Za'm — the  Phathyrite  of  the  Greeks — and 
Thebes  appears  as  the  **  Z«'m-city,"  the  principal  city 
or  metrojwlis  of  the  Za'm  nome.  .  In  later  times  the 
name  Za^m  was  applied  in  common  speech  to  a  partic- 
ular localitv  on  the  western  side  of  Thebes. 

II.  Position, — The  situation  of  Thebes  with  reference 
to  the  rest  of  Eg}'pt  well  suited  it  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  countr}*.  Though  farther  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  Syria  than  Memphis,  it  was  more  secure  from  inva- 
sion ;  and  if  it  was  far  from  the  nortliern  trade,  it  com- 
manded the  chief  line  of  commerce  from  the  Red  Sea. 
The  actual  site  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  any  ancient  town 
of  Upper  EgA'pt.  Here  the  valley,  usually  straitened  by 
the  mountains  on  one  side,  if  not  on  both,  opens  out  into 
a  plain  which  is  comparatively  spacious.  On  the  west 
bank  the  mountains  leave  a  bn>ad  band  of  cultivable 
land ;  on  the  east  thev  recede  in  a  semicircle.  On  the 
former  side  they  rise  to  a  fine  peak  about  1200  feet 
high,  unlike  the  level  cliff-like  form  of  the  opp<>site 
range,  a  form  seldom  varied  on  either  bank  throughout 
the  whole  valley.  The  plain  between  is  about  two 
miles  long,  and  has  an  extreme  breadth  of  about  four 
miles,  no  large  space  f(»r  a  great  capital  except  in  Ep^-pt. 
Through  the  centre  of  this  plain  fl<»ws  the  river  Nile, 
usually  at  this  point  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  but  at 
the  inundation  overflowing  the  plain,  especially  upon 
the  western  bank,  for  a  breadth  of  two  or  more  miles. 

The  monuments  do  not  arrest  the  attention  of  the  trav- 
eller as  he  sails  up  the  river  as  do  the  pyramids  of  Mem- 
phis. On  the  east  the  massive  fort-like  wingc<l  portal 
of  El-Karnak  and  the  colonnade  of  El-Uksur  (Luxor), 
and  on  the  west  the  hills  honeycombed  with  sepulchral 
grottos,  are  the  most  remarkable  objects  to  be  seen,  but, 
t>eing  far  apart,  they  are  singly  seen  from  the  river.  If 
viewed  from  the  western  mountain,  the  many  monu- 
ments of  Thel)es  give  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  this 
ancient  city,  the  greatest  in  the  world  for  magnifi- 
cence. 

in.  History, — 1.  Classical.— The  origin  of  the  city  is 
lost  in  antiquity.  Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  th^  Thebes 
was  much  older  than  Memphis,  and  that  "after  the 
centre  of  Egj'ptian  life  was  transferred  to  Lower  Egypt, 
Memphis  acquired  its  greatness  through  the  rain  of 
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Thiibw'*  {L^rhtres  on  A  ncient  fJutonf,  \ect,  vii ).     Other 

tuthoritieA  assij^n  priority  to  MviuphiK.    Hut  InuU  cities 

d»u  from  our  earliest  authentic  knt^wletlge  (»f  K^ryptioii 

hiiiorv.     The  Hrst  nlhisioii  to  Thebe«  in  clasjtical  liter- 

ature  is  the  familiar  pasM^e  of  the  /lind  (i.x,  :)>f  1-385) : 

''Rgyptian  Theben,  where  are  vast  treasures  laid  up  in 

th« houses:  where  are  a  humiretl  K^tes, and  from  each 

two  hundred  men  go  forth  with  horses  an<l  chariots.'* 

Homer— speaking  with  a  poet's  license,  and  not  with 

the  aivuracy  of  a  statistician — no  doubt  incor{>orated 

into  ]i\i  verse  the  glowing  accounts  of  the  Egyptian 

capital  current  in  his  time.     Wilkinson  thuiks  it  con- 

cliuive  against  a  literal  understanding  of  Homer  that 

no  traces  of  an  ancient  city-wall  can  lie  found  at  Thel>es, 

aiid  accepts  as  probable  the  suggestion  of  Ditidorus  Sic- 

iiltw  that  the  "  gates"  of  Homer  may  have  been  the 

propylea  of  the  temples:  "Non  centum  portas  habuis.se 

urbem,  aed  multa  et  ingentia  templorum  vestibula' (i. 

4o,7).    In  the  time  of  Diodorus,  the  city-wall,  if  any 

there  was.  had  already  diHap|)eared,  and  the  ipiestion 

of  its  existence  in  Homer's  time  was  in  dispute.     Rut, 

<Hi  the  other  hantl,  to  regard  the  ''gateM'"  of  Homer  as 

temple-porches  is  u*  make  these  the  barracks  of  the 

<rn)y,Nnce  fn>m  these  gates  the  horsemen  and  chariots 

iK^ue  forth  to  war.     The  almost  universal  custom  of 

*aUiiig  the  cities  of  antiquity,  and  the  poet's  reference 

to  the  gates  as  pouring  forth  tr(N>fM,  point  stnuigly  to  the 

«ippo«ition  that  the  vast  area  <»f  Thebes  w^as  surrouiul- 

«i  with  a  wall  having  many  gates. 

Homer's  allusion  tf>  the  treasures  of  the  citv,  and  to 
the  site  of  its  standing  army,  numbering  20,<)<)<)  chari- 
<^  ihoira  the  early  repute  of  Thebes  for  wealth  and 
power.  Its  fame  as  a  great  cafutal  had  crosseil  the 
»a  when  (vreecc  was  vet  in  its  infancy  as  a  nation.  It 
■MS  been  questioned  whether  Herodotus  visited  Upper 
i'^rypt^but  he  says,'*  I  went  to  Heliopolis  an/I  to  Thehet^ 
^xpresily  to  try  wl^ether  the  priests  of  those  places 
*^"uld  agree  in  their  acoounta  with  the  priests  at 
Memphis^''  (ii,  3).  Afterwards  he  describes  the  feat- 
ures of  the  Nile  valley,  and  the  chief  points  and  dis- 
tances upon  the  river,  as  only  an  eye-witness  would 
^  likely  to  record  them.  He  informs  us  that  "  from 
Heliopolis  to  Thebes  is  nine  days*  sail  up  the  river,  the 
<}i»UQoe  4)«00  Ktailia  .  .  .  and'  the  distance  from  the 
tt>  inland  to  Thebes  61-20  stadia"  ( ii,  8,  9  ).  In  ch. 
^^>x  of  the  same  book  he  states  that  he  ascended  the 
^^  as  high  as  Elephantine.  Heroiiotus,  however, 
fyf^  no  particular  account  of  the  city,  which  in  his 
itine  bad  lost  much  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  He  alludes 
I"  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  there,  with  itJt  ram-headed 
"•"•Sie.and  to  the  fact  that  goats,  never  sheep,  were  of- 
f'^N  in  lacrifioe.  In  the  Ist  century  before  Christ, 
Y^'^lonis  visited  Thebes,  and  he  devotes  several  sec- 
iKsu  of  his  gen-'val  work  to  its  history  and  appearance. 
Thm^h  he  saw  the  city  when  it  had  sunk  to  quite 
*^^iary  importance,  he  preserves  the  tra<lition  of  its 
**^y  grandeur— its  circuit  of  140  stadia,  the  size  of  its 
P'^ic  edifices,  the  magnificence  of  its  temples,  the  num- 
Jj^  <>f  ita  monuments,  the  dimensions  of  its  private 
r^^fij  aome  of  them  four  or  five  stories  high — all  giv- 
'^  it  an  air  of  grandeur  and  beauty  surpassing  not 
^^y  ill  other  cities  of  Egypt,  but  of  the  worid.  Dio- 
^^'^  depk>res  the  spoiling  of  its  buildings  and  monu- 
?*nu  by  Cambyses  (i,  45,  46).  Stralw,  who  visitcii 
^W  a  little  later  — at  about  the  beginning  of  the 
*j||nsiian  sera — thus  describes  (xvii,  816 )  the  city  under 
*"*  name  OkMpolis:  "Vestiges  of  its  magnitude  still 
*''^'*  which  extend  eighty  stadia  in  length.  There 
^  *  great  number  of  temples,  many  of  which  Cam- 
|>'«es  mutilated.  The  spot  is  at  present  occupied  by 
^"•'Rea.  One  put  of  it,  in  which  is  the  city,  lies  in 
^l»a;  another  is  in  the  country  on  the  other  side  of 
r^  ^i^er,  where  is  the  Memnonium.**  Strabo  here  makes 
J^  Nile  the  dividing  line  between  Libva  and  Arabia. 
^  t«iDpks  of  £l-Kamak  and  El-Uksur  (Luxor)  are 
^  ?•*  ctstem  side  of  the  river,  where  was  pntbably  the 
"*"  Ptrt  of  the  citv.     Strabo  gives  the  ft»lluwing  dc- 


scription  of  the  twin  colossi  still  standing  upon  the  west- 
ern plain :  '*  Here  are  two  colo?4i*al  tigures  near  each  oth- 
er, each  C(»nsisting  of  a  single  stone.  One  is  entire;  the 
u[>|>er  parts  of  the  other,  fmm  the  chair,  are  fallen  down 
— the  c(Te<!t,  it  is  said,  of  an  earthquake.  It  is  l>elioved 
that  once  a  day  a  noiK(>,  a<«  of  a  slight  blow,  isstK>s  from 
the  part  of  the  statue  which  remains  in  the  seat,  and  on 
its  base.  When  I  was  at  thosi;  ^daces,  with  .lOlius  (iallus, 
and  numerous  friends  and  s(»ldiurs  about  him,  I  heard  a 
noise  at  the  first  h(»ur  of  the  <lay,  but  whether  proce<>d- 
ing  from  the  base  or  fn»m  the  coIohsuh.  or  prtMluced  on 
purpose  by  some  of  those  staiuling  anMuid  the  Imse,  I 
cannot  confidently  ass<trt.  For.  from  the  uncertainty 
of  the  cause,  I  am  inclined  to  l)elieve  anything  rather 
than  that  stones  dispose<l  in  that  manner  irould  send 
forth  sound"  (xvii, 46).  Simple,  honest. m-eptical  Strain) ! 
F^ighteen  centuries  later  stmie  traveller*  have  inter- 
n»gated  these  same  stones  as  to  the  ancient  mvHtery  of 
s(»un<l:  an<l  not  at  sunrise,  but  in  the  glaring  noon,  the 
statue  has  emitted  a  sharp,  dear  sountl  like  the  ringing 
of  a  disk  of  brass  under  a  sudden  co^ous^ion.  ThiN  was 
prmluced  by  a  ragged  urchin,  who,  for  a  fe%v  piastres, 
clambered  up  the  knees  of  the  **  vocal  Memnoit."  and, 
there  effectually  concealhig  himself  frtmi  obs<'rvation, 
struck  with  a  hammer  a  mmiofous  stone  in  the  lap  of 
the  statue.  \\*ilkins(»n  conjectures  that  the  priests 
had  a  secret  chamber  in  the  bodv  of  the  statue.  fn>m 
which  thev  could  strike  it  uncditterved  at  the  instant  of 
sunrise,  thus  pnHlucing  in  the  credulous  multitude  the 
n«>tion  of  a  supernatural  phenomenon.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive,  however,  that  such  a  trick,  performed  in  ofjen 
day,  could  have  escaped  detection,  and  we  are  therefore 
left  to  share  the  mingled  wonder  and  scepticism  of 
Strabo  (see  Thompson,  Photographic  Views  of  Egffpty 
Pa«t  and  Present,  p.  166). 

I'liny  speaks  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  as  known  to  fame 
as  **a  hanging  city,"  i.  e.  built  upon  arches,  so  that  an 
army  could  be  led  forth  from  beneath  the  city  while 
the  inhabitants  above  were  wholly  unconscious  of  it. 
He  mentions  also  that  the  river  fiows  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  city.  But  he  ((ucstions  the  story  of  the  arch- 
es, because, "  if  this  had  really  been  the  case,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Homer  would  have  mentioned  it,  seeing  that 
he  has  celebrated  the  hundred  gates  of  Thebes."  Do 
not  the  two  stories  possibly  explain  each  other?  May 
there  not  have  l>eeii  near  the  river-line  arched  buildings 
usetl  as  barracks,  fn)m  whose  gatewa}**  issued  forth 
20,000  chariots  of  war? 

2.  Monumental. — The  oldest  royal  names  found  at 
Thebes  are  those  of  kings  of  the  Nantef  line,  who  are 
known  to  have  l)een  there  buried,  and  who  are  vari- 
ously aasigne<l  to  the  9th  and  the  11th  dynasty,  but 
undoubtedly  reigned  not  long  before  the  12th.  The 
1 1th  dynasty,  which  probably  ruled  about  half  a  cen- 
tury, began  al)out  2000  years  H.C, ;  and  the  12th  was, 
like  it,  of  Theban  kings,  acconling  to  Manetho,  the 
EgA'ptian  historian.  The  rise  of  the  city  to  importance 
may  therefore  be  dated  with  the  l)egiiHiing  of  the  first 
Theban  dvnastv.  With  the  12th  dvnastv  it  became 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  continued  so  for  the  200  years 
of  the  rule  of  that  line.  Of  this  powerful  dynasty  the 
chief  monument  there  is  only  part  of  the  ancient  sanct- 
uary of  the  great  temple  of  Amen-ra,  now  called  that  of 
El-Karnak.  The  Tith  dynasty  was  succeeded  by  the 
13th,  which  api)ears  after  a  time  to  have  lost  the  rule 
of  all  Egypt  by  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  Shep- 
henl  dynasty,  the  1 5th  to  the  17th.  Theban  kings  of 
the  rith  and  l.'llh  dynasties  c<»ntinued,  however,  to  gov- 
ern a  limited  kingdom,  tributary  to  the  ShephenUt,  un- 
til an  insurrection  arose  which  led  to  the  conquest  of 
the  foreigners  and  the  capture  of  their  capital  Zoan  by 
AUhmes,  the  head  of  the  18th  dvnastv  anil  founder  of 
the  Egyptian  empire,  which  was  ruled  by  this  and  the 
lllth  and  20th  dynasties,  all  of  Theban  kings,  for  about 
400  years  from  lU  \  eir.  1402.  During  this  periml  Thebes 
was  the  capital  of  tl^e  kingdom,  and  of  an  empire  of 
which  the  northern  limit  was  Mesopotamia,  and  th» 
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tauthpm  ■  terriloT}'  upon  the  ITppcr  Nile;  uid  (hen, 
especially  by  the  kingH  i,{  th«  ISth  iitri  t»ih  <lynuii«, 
those  great  niaiiumenii  which  make  Thebe*  the  mcnt ' 

The  king*  who  h«vt  U;fl  the  linut  worki  are  Thuthmpi 
III  anJ  Amenoph  lit  iiT  Ihv  IHtli  dviiaalv,  Serhoc  I  ami 
Ramnea  II  of  the  19th,  aiicl  Hanieaea  III  of  the  20th 
(lEHb);  but  throughniil  the  (lerioil  ol  the  empire  Che 
capiul  will  cnnsuiitly  beaulitlMt.  During  the  SOth 
dynasty  the  high-prieala  of  Amrii-ra  gained  the  aorer- 
eign  power,  perbapa  curteapiiiidiiig  (v  Maiiethu'a  SlM  dy- 
naaty,  which  he  calls  of  Yaiiheii,  and  which  must  in  Ibis 
case  be  conwdered  aa  of  Thtbina.  They  continued  lo 
add  10  the  monumenta  of  the  capiul,  though,  like  the 
later  kinga  of  the  empire,  Iheir  coimnictionB  were  not 
of  remarkable  Nie.  The  32d  dvnastv,  headed  bv  She- 
Hhenk  I,  the  Shishak  of  the  llible.  aeciiu  still  to  have 
treated  Thebea  aa  the  capital,  althouKb  Ihev  emhel- 
liahed  their  native  city,  Itubaitia,  in  the  Delia.'  Under 
them  and  the  hinga  of  the  iSd,  who  were  evidently  of 
the  same  line.  Mitve  aildiiiona  were  made  to  its  temples, 
but  no  great  independent  atnicuires  aeem  lo  have  been 
niaed.  The  moat  intereaiing  iiT  thcae  aililiiiona  is  »ht- 
shak's  list  of  the  coontriea,  cities,  and  tribes  coiiqueretl 
or  ruled  by  him,  including  the  names  of  those  captured 
from  Kehoboam,  sculptured  in  the  great  temple  of  F.l- 
Kamak,  Under  the  23d  dynasty  a  period  of  dinenainn 
began,  and  lasted  for  someyean  until  the  Ethiopian  con- 
quest, and  estahliahinent  of  an  Kthiopian  dynaaty,  the 
26th,  about  D.U  714  (aee  Dc  Rouge's  interesting  paper, 
Inicr.  Hut.  du  Rot  fHanthuHrriamoiia/m  the  Retj.  A  rr*. 
ie  importance  of  Thebes 


add  their  records  to  Ihoae 


their  Egj'plian  capital,  tai  their 
re  ahow  I  hat  they  were  careful  lo 
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that  of  the  ciptnre 

of  the  chief  cities  of  Egypt,  or  as  No,"thecit)'."  Un- 
der the  Ethiopiana  it  was  no  more  than  a  provincial 

at  least  by  the  Assyrians.  Aashut-bani-pal,  son  and 
siiccesBuroriiJar-haddon(Anhur-akh-idBnnB>.  who  came 
to  the  throne  about  RC.  I>67-66I>,  in  a  first  expedition. 
defeated  the  troops  of  Tirhakah,  and  captured  the  cily 
of  Kl'aj  a  second  time  he  invaded  the  country,  whichi 
had  revolted,  and  again  captured  Nl'a.  The  exact  time 
of  these  events  has  not  been  llxed,  but  it  is  evident  that 
they  occurred  either  at  the  cloae  of  the  rule  of  the 
Kthiopian  dynasty,  or  eariy  in  that  nf  the  Salte  3tilh, 

hakah  and  Nikii,  eviilently  Keeho  I,  the  father  of 
PssmntetichUB  I,  are  mentioned  almost  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  second  ex|ieditian.  Paammrtichiis  I  came 
to  the  throne  II.C.66'1.  and  Ihetefiire  it  is  probable  that 
these  events  look  place  not  long  liefore.  and  almui  Iha 

eniienially  imporlanl,  aa  it  is  probable  that  the  prophet 
Nahiim  refers  to  the  first  capture  when  waniinK  Nine- 
veh by  the  fate  of  hct  great  rival.     But  thin  refurence 

Esar-hadihm  conquered  I^'pt  and  Klhiopia.  tlivugh  it 
is  not  dialinctly  Htsied  that  he  caiMured  Thelsrs  (sea 
Kawlinson,  lllu'lralumi  ••/ EijypluiK  llutf'ji,Hi:.JrBm 
lie  CuBri/iinn  Iwcripliimt,  in  the  riYiiUfnfii'HK  uf  the 
K.  S.  Liu,  9d  ser.  vii,  1»7  sq.).  The  Salte  kinga  uf  the 
2fith  dynaaty  rnntiiiued  to  embellish  Thebe^  which 
does  not  seem  lo  have  suffered  in  its  monuments  from 
the  Assyrians;  but  when  their  rule  came  lo  an  end  with 
Che  Persian  conquest  by  Cambyses.it  erideiitly  endured 
a  far  more  severe  blow.  Later  Egyptian  kings  still 
added  to  ita  eililicea,  and  the  earlier  Greek  sovereigns 


■ppear 


a  Innger  eniMcH  lu  a  dly,  ind 
t  tuixxtnitd  Lhem— for  the 


I  alia 


e  iiDpoiunc*  of  ■  city.  At  the  pre«- 
mt  lime  ihfre  »re  two  village*  on  the  eutrm  liank,  El- 
K»niakan(IEI-L'lnur(Uiior);  the  former,  which  i«  in- 
(mHdcrMUe.norilieolileBIptrt  of  ancient  Thebrs;  the 
htter,  which  it  iargt.aiid  the  mmt  important  [ilace  on 
ibi  Mir,  M  as  to  cleeene  to  be  called  ■  mnall  tciwn,  ly- 
iopi  •'ime  iii«t«nce  to  the  aouth  or  the  river's  bank. 
OppoMte  El-Kamak  ia  the  mined  village  of  F.l-Kiiruch, 
of  whith  the  population  iDiiiilr  inhabit  aepiilchral  grot- 
im;  ami  nppiinte  El-Uktuir  is  ihn  village  of  El-Ba'irat, 

owntsofTh^be*. 

IV.  brarH^ifiVa.— The  plan  of  the  dly,  as  iiidiraled 
ki  tbt  prindpal  monuments,  was  nearly  ((uailTangular, 
■waring  irrn  mile*  from  ni'iih  to  south,  and  four  from 
eiHtDireiiL  Its  fnar  great  Undmarki  still  are  El-Kar- 
nik  tul  E1-UkH>r  apaa  the  eaHeni  ot  Arabian  siile.sn.l 
EWKnmeh  and  Medinet-llabD 


ly  have  been  connected  with  thiise  facing  it  u 
ilet  by  grand  dromoi,  lined  with  sphinxes 
Eolaasal  Hgnna.  Upon  the  weHtem  bank  tt 
■KM  a  cnntinuoas  line  of  lemplea  and  public  i 
r  adistanM  of  two  mile^^mln  EI-Kameh  toM< 
iA:  and  Wilkinson  conjectures  that  from  a  p< 
Ik  latter,  perhaps  in  the  line  of  the  colnsni. 
J  Sireet"  ran  down  to  the  river,  which  waa  en 
1  Tfrry  lenoinaiing  at  EWUksur  on  the  caM 


A]  Memphis  is  remarkable  for  its  vast  nee 
fwlw  nrpanes  the  other  cities  nf  Egypt  in  i 
pl".  The  primeval  king*  of  Egypt  who  ruled 
"tWin  npital  were  lomb-builden,  those  wl 
'nnd  [he  wulhem  capital  were  rather  tem])1e-bi 


of  the  I 


lind,  those  of 
n  thoroughly 


"»«  pomrfiil  kinga.  Thebes  is  th 
Iwwicil  Hie  in  Egypt.  The  temples  are  not  only  cuv- 
""1  oiih  Ihe  sculptured  repre«en  tat  ions  and  hisloriet 
■f'ht  chief  earnpaigns  of  the  conquering  king"  and  the 
■"■ibr  rrotrds  of  their  presents  to  Ihe  shrinea,  and 
"""J  otliR  details  of  historical  interest,  but  they  have 
■He  idTiiitage  of  ihowing,  in  the  case  of  the  most  im- 
P^luil  lcai|de,  or  father  enllection  of  lem  plea,  what  was 
•*W  imder  each  dynaaty.  altnm  each  reign,  from  the 
'^btnitiny  B.C.  In  Ibe  Roman  dominion;  and  ihus 
'^iullcite  the  wealth,  Ihe  powers  and  Ihe  stale  of  art 
•"imiig  lb*  chief  part  of  ihc  period  fur  which  Thebes  was 
"iWiht  rapital  or  an  important  city  of  P.gt'pl.  The 
'■""inff  is  the  plan  of  an  Egyptian  temple  ((|.  v.)  of  the 
■Pi'lbe  empire:  An  avenue  of  sphinxes,  with,  at  in- 
|^*>K  pttn  of  colossal  statues  of  a  king,  usually  sealed, 
™  ip  la  its  entrance.  The  gate  was  Hanked  by  lofty 
'^  Iroail  wings,  extending  along  ihe  whole  front  of 


was  usually 


the  fsmous  list  of  the 
iquesin  of  Sheshenk  I,  the  Shishak 
of  Scripture,  which  has  already  been  mentioned.  See 
Shihuak.  The  great  hall  oC  culnmna  is  immediately 
beyond  the  court,  and  is  of  the  same  widlh,  but  1711  leet 
long:  it  was  aupinrted  by  184  columns,  the  loftiest  of 
which,  forming  Ihe  central  avenue,  are  nearly  seventy 


singularly  grand  effect. 


■•"■M  hr  tapering  obelisks.  The 
Knnbi^  unless  perhaps  it  had  a  wooilen  roof  and 
■"  WnwiKled  by  colonnades  The  second,  hiil  some- 
'ina  Ihe  third,  was  Oiled  with  eolnmna  in  avenues,  the 
^""'■1  Bienue  being  loftier  than  the  rest,  and  lupport- 
'"'''•Wd  portion  of  the  roof.  Beyond  were  the  iiaiM 
'"^  rariouB  chambers,  all  smaller  than  Ihc  court  or 
f™nt  Uhl  the  balL  This  plan  was  not  gi 
"!  ""  Tbeban  lempln  oT  which  the  remains  are  siifB- 
""n  (x  a  In  fmn  an  ofrinion.— The  great  temple  r)f 
i;l-KviiU,  dedicated  to  Amen-ra,  the  chief  god  of 

?}|Koaa  lounded  at  lean  as  early  as  the  lime  of  [he  |  hniik  of  Ihe  Nile.and  having  within  anil  partly  around 
Jr' ^TtMy,  but  it  mainly  of  the  age  of  Ihe  ISih  and  the  houses  of  the  moileni  villaec— On  ihe  wealem  bank 
1^  tht  fltst  winged  portal,  which  is  more  than  Slili  are  thtee  temples  of  impurtance.a  small  one  of  Svthos  I, 
*      -     '  -  "~>feet  wide,and  I  thelieautifiilBamew'uroofRBmcsesIl.rrmimonlycalled 

n  of  Ihe  south  I  the  Memiionium    <'ii'  '^^  atalcly  temple  of  Ramesee 
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e  many  niinedchamlieis,  and  two  great 
;  in  their  places  amid  a  heap  of  ruins. — 
>  111  the  south-west  of  the  temple  of  Kl- 
if  Rl-UkHiir  (Luxor),  a  smaller  but  slill 
'   *  *  age,  on  the 


[ll,Ihe  Kimeociini  ufMnliiwt-nabn.cxtcmliiiK  in  tilia  in  Iku  rcmnlc  vallei-s  Ivhinil  the  ninuiuain.  Th«e 
order  tuwiinli  ihc  Buuth.  Iklwii'ii  the  Itamiwiiin  ft  [iiiiIki  nrc  Kciienlly  v<'ry  dee|>  (calkriiii,  ami  nre  Kmark- 
KamcH*  11  RUil  rliat  urKimnu  III  waa  ■  tein|ilc  riiseil  al>l«  l<>i  Mjp  Fxtremi:  ■k-UMt')'  urihtir  |iaiiiiiii|!*,  wliii-b, 
byAmenoph  Ill.urwhivlincan-dy  any  rvniaiiiB  arp  iiuw  '  like  tiHwl  ut  the  lilatutical  rruurila  ufTlirlira.  haw  m(~ 
aundiiiR,  DsiT[it  the  two  m'^U  colnwi,  ibc  Vocal  Mem-  ,  IkikA  mors  at  thv  hands  iif  civiJiud  barliariaiiti  in  this 
iKHiandilsrflliiw'.iiirHiulilhaaliiiut  fiirty-wfiMi  TiTl  hi|;h,    cviititry  llian  frum  Iba  pIIvcm  hT  lime.     Fni  fuller  de- 

twflrc  irft,    ThpyrepiT«nieil  .\rne™>|ih,anit  were  jiait    Invel  on  K|(ypU     The  luiiw  linve  been  isipiutisly  d*» 

uf  tlie  (iMQMia  whicli  led  to  hia  leniiili- lltudm  tlieff    picled  plKMi^jraiihically.     Sec  Ei-vrr. 

tenipl(!Burn'nitFniTheba,the(kserttni'r  lieneaihlht '  V,  AiUictif  .Vurirm.— 'I1tt  muM  retuarkable  of  Ibe  oo- 
rniiuntaiii  bunliTiii);  the  cultivable  lam)  ant)  the  h'wcr    (ice*  uT  Tliebea  in  tbp  Bible  in  that  in  Nahum,  when 

Duinnm     pt«,re         retwhli  HnUi,a      h  An     hiiu     iMte         an  dhhi  wai   ailuate 

cnmbn  wtlae     hragr      «.w   leb,       h      beau-    aim    |{b«nr»,baat  ran       I  Bbout  ii, 

pai       f!  u»  rmp    hx-u  la  tis    «  hh-t  laiupan   Has]    le  tea,         ]  h  [w"]  <'roni 
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city  appHc^«  remarkably  to  ThebP5,  whi<'h  alono  of  nil        The'bez  {UvK  Ttftffn',  yzr\,  nimtpiriiouf ;  Sept. 

the  ciliea  of  Egypt  waw  hullt  on  U.lh  w<li«  t»f  tbt-  river,    h,^^^,,,.  |  v.  r.  ihnfian  ]  an.l  ihifwm  ;  Viilg.  7'A*//*^*).  a 

hore  twice  called,  as  im.w  by  the  iniMleni  inhaliitants,    ^\J^^.^^  ,„,.„iioiied  in  ilu-  Hil.U*  <.nlv  as  tli«-  weno  of  the 

the  sea.     The  pmphecy  that  it  shimhl  "be  hmu  asun-    ^jg^tj,  ,,,  ji,^.  „si,r|M'r  AbinuUnli  (.hMlg.  ix.  r)<i).     After 

der"  (Ezek.  xxx,  lU)  probably  primarily  rcfcrH  to  it.s   guffmalinj;  a  tht.nsan.l  t.f  the  Sh.clninit«>  in  the  hoM 

breakiii};-up  or  capture;  but  the  traveller  can  fvarce-    of  llaal-lurilh  by  the  hmoke  <.f  ju'r»<ii  wikmI,  bo  wtiit  off 

ly  doubt  a  newmd  and  more  literal  sense  when  he   with  bi^  l»and  i«)  TIuIh/,  whit b«r.  no  donbt.  tlu- rumor 

look*  upon  its  vant  torn  and  heapcd-up  niina.     The   ^^f  i,i^  inbimianiiy  had  prwrded  liim.     The  town  waa 

other  noticea  are  are  in  Ezek. xiv,  15,  and  in  Jer.  xlvi,   ^^,„  taki-n,  all  but  mw  lower,  into  whiih  the  |Hoplf  of 

26.     See  No.  ,  the  pla»'e  cniwih'd,  and  wliich  was  stroiii;  enoufi^h  to 

THEBES,  The  Skvkn  Hkrdes  ok.  in  (m'cian  my-    i,„i,i  ,„„,     i,,  ,|,i^  i.^.  f^rcjMl  bin  wav.  and  wa«  about  to. 

thol<«y.woreali.Nlyofcliienain.Hwh<M'njra^eilnitlu'lirHt    ^^.j^.^j  ^^^^,  hari^n,i,^  stratau«'m  whi«h  ha<l  succeeiled 

Thehaii  war.     J.ii-a.*te,the  mother  ot  (F:4lipuH,was  inad-    ^,  „.^.|i  g,  sincbem,  when  a  fragment  of  millstone  de- 

verreiitly  tfuilly  of  incest  with  her  son, and  In.re  him  tlie    „eeiHhMi  and  put  an  end  t<.  his  turbulent  earwr.     The 

twin.bn>ther>  Ete.»cle»  and  l*olynitv«,  thou;,'h  mmv  an-    ^t^rv  waM  widl  known  in  lf«rael,and  ^jave  the  i>oint  to  a 

thoririe«iiame  Eurysania  an  their  mother.    After  the  din-    familiar  maxim  in  the  camp  (2  Sam.  xi,21).    The  jjeo- 

cover\' tif  hi» iui'eat  CEilii)us  was  Ijanishwl, and  Hid.  leav-  '  jrrapliical  |Hwiti(.n  <»f  Thelnz  is  n..t  stated ;  but  the  nar- 

in^  hiACime  uiwn  his  children.    Ete<K.-les  an<l  Tolyniivh    f|^,ive  h-nve^  the  impn-ssion  that  it  was  not  far  distant 

ajBnve<l  to  retf^n  alternately,  a  year  ata  tiroe.ami  the  for-    f^n,  si^-chem.     Kusibius  ileHnes  it.s  {xisitioii  with  his 

meraacemledthethriMiebyvirtueof seniority:  but  wln-n    i,^„^i  minuteness.     He  savs,  "It  is  in  the  iMirdem  of 

theyear  expired  he  refusetl  to  make  way  for  his  brother.  I  Nea,M,ii„  ...  at  the  thirteenth  mile  on  the  road  to 

wk.1  OM-reupim  Aed  to  Adraatua,  kiujr  <»f  ArK«»s,  l»earin«    Scvtho|K)li»'' (<>m;mrM/.H.  v.*'Thel>es-).    .Just  alnrnt  the 

with  him  the  necklace  and  mantle  of  llarmonia.  Unh  !  aistance  in.licateil,  on  the  line  (.f  the  old  Roman  hifih- 

of  wliich  %rere  covered  with  jewels  and  were  exceeiling-    ^..v,  is  the  m<Kiern  villa>,'e  of  ThIhi*,  in  which  it  is  not 

lrpreciou^havinj|C been  maile  by  Vulcan,  but  which  were    difficult  to  mn»^nise  the  Thelx'z  of  Si-ripture.     It  was 

ui  hnoK  roisfortuiie  to  the  person  into  whose  |H.ss«-«sion    k„own  to  Ilap-Parchi  in  the  l.'lth  centurv  (Zunz,  Hm- 

they  mifThC  come.     l\)l.vnice»  reached  Arp>s  ut  ni^'ht, '  jamin^  ij,  4.20),  and  is  mentione<l  occasionally  by  Uter 

•nd  met  Tyileiia,  who  had  just  arrived  fn»m  .Endia,  and    travellers  (.Schwarz,  Paiftf.  p.  152).    It  stands* on'a  hill- 

thc  two  became  in\'ulved  in  a  quarrel,  which  Adrastus    ^ide  at  the  nt»rtheni  end  of  a  pUin  summnded  bv  rocky 

lettled.    An  ancient  oracle  having  ct»mmandeti  that  the    mountains.     The  hill  is  skirtetl  bv  rine  olive  groves, 

dauRhtem  of  AdnMus  should  we<l  a  lion  aiitl  a  lM>ar,  they  j  ,,„!  Hj^.  ^  |,„ie  cnvinms  l»ear  the  marks  (.f  industry  and 

Here  given  to  the  visitors  because  they  Iwre  corres|K>n«l.  ■  pn«*|K*ritv.     it  is  defo<tive,  h«»wever,  in  water;  s<>  that 

mjr,lcvii'C8~Polyniceaalion\andTydeusalMMir's,head.  I  the  inha(»itants  are  d.|>en«lent  on  the  rain-water  they 

Xdrea  became  the  wife  of  the  former,and  I>elpyle  of  the  '  keep  in  cistx-rns,  and  wInn  this  supply  fails,  thev  must 

Ittiw.    Ailrastus  pnimise<l  to  recover  the  lost  thrones    bring  it  fn»m  a  stream,  Fari'a,  an  b.iur  distant  (Kobin- 

Ibr  hii  wms-in-law,  and  directed  his  first  efforts  ti»wanls  >  ^on,  /Uhf.  Iit».  iii,  H():>).     .Some  large  hewn  stones  in  the 

Tlwbes  in  behalf  of  I'olyniccs  —  the  war  of  the  Sfvtn  .  ^un^  „f  ,1,^  motleni  houses,  and  a  nundwr  of  tleep  wells 


<^iiiiir  Th^*  (see  .Eschylus).     The  le*ling  hennas  of  |  a„a  cisterns  in  and  around  the  village,  are  the  only 

ned,  Araphiaraus,  Caf)-    trails  of  anri({uity  n<»w  remaining  (Van  de  Velde,  Trar- 


the  Arrives  having  been  summtmed. 


*>)«»,  Hippomedoii,  and  PartheiiopwuH  joined  the  ex- 

peiiitiuii,thusoompletiiig  the  list  of  seven.    Amphiaraus, 

a  favorite  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  a  seer,  foresaw  the  fail-  j  this  iMTsim^is 

UK  uf  the  attempt,  and  endeavorcfl  to  avoid  (larticipating  j  j^.  ,^^  <„joipi, 

iu  it  by  cunceaUng  himself,  but  was  discovered,  an4l  com-    .  *  . 

peUed  by  his  sense  of  bimor  ti»  unite  with  his  iV)mrades. 

In  the  fiireiit  of  Nemea  the 

ihint;  hut,  meeting  with 

nurae  of  yimng  (>|>heltes,  son  of  Lycurgus,  the.v  induced 

^toiKrect  them  to  a  spring,  which  she  did— U)  the 

*'•''» <»fOphellea,  however,  whom  a  seqient  dest  n>yed  in 

^'•haencc.    Funeral  games  were  held  in  honor  of  the 

*^hiit  the  gnda  had  decreed  the  ruin  of  the  ex{ie(liti<m. 


e/j«,  ii,3.'*5;  Porter,  /iamlbook,  p.  348). 

Thebutes,  «>r  Thebuthis.     AH  that  is  known  of 

I  is  the  statement  that  Eus<!bins  (//<>/.  KccUs. 

»te«  from  Ilegesippus  to  the  effect  that  The- 

butes  made  a  beginning  secri'tly  t<i  corrupt  the  1/hurch 

u,  u..i.e  w.iu  ...»  .:.M...«..v.v    <,f  jeruKalem.  iKH-ansi^  Simon  the  wm  of  Clet.phas  was 

her.«s  suffere.1  much  frtjm  •  i,„„^  ^,^  ,^  bishop  of  the  Christians  of  that  citv  in- 

Hvijiipyle  of  Umnos,  the    ,iJ,a  of  himself. 

Theca  (W/«n},  a  rv/j»#),or  BtitsK  (bursa,  li  "purse**), 
a  case-cover  containing  the  tror|)orals,  and  presente<l  to 
the  priest  at  mass.  It  was  of  8<piare  form,  made  usual- 
ly of  rich  stuff,  and  lined  like  a  Ijag  with  fine  linen  or 


Tvdnn  was  sent  in  advance  to  negotiate,  but  without 


•>ther  result  than  tliat  tirt.v  men  surprise<l  him  while 
'Muuiai^  whom,  with  the  single  exce|>tion  of  Maon.  he 
*•  with  bis  own  hand.  The  heroes  then  t<Mik  fsisses- 
MOQ  of  ill  approaches  to  the  cit.v,  and  established  them- 
"^^  hdbie  the  several  gates.     l*he   seer  Tiresias 


silk ;  on  the  np{>er  side  was  a  sacretl  image  or  cross. 


One  of  the  15th  century,  of  canvas  remains  at  Iles- 
sett,  painted  with  the  Veronica  {i\.  v.)  and  the  Holy 
L4iud>. 

Thecla,  the  name  of  several  saints  of  the  Romish 
Church, 
"■""i  the  Thcbana  that  the  citv  must  fall,  unless  some  1.  The  daughter  of  |Hr<.ple  liviuK  at  Icoiiium.  who  is 
**«*oald  volnntarily  sacrifice  himself  for  its  deliver-  '  occasiiinally  mentioned  by  Epiphanius,  Ambnwe,  Augtis- 
""^  MoMBceiia  accordingly  threw  himself  headlong  '  tiiH>,  and  other  Church  fatberx.  an<l  of  whom  tradition 
'^ «»>•  wiU,  and  the  war  began.  Ca|>aneus  had  al-  nlat«'S  that  she  was  converted  thn»ngh  the  preaching 
"^.▼•wnied  the  wall  when  Jupiter's  lightninij  smote  !  of  Paul  in  t  be  Iioum-  of  ( hiesipln.rus,  and  that  hbe  there- 
^(•UMgromid,  and  with  him  fortune  tied.  EttMu-les  i  u|h)»  reiiouticed  all  wt»rldly  iKWses>ions  and  se(>arateil 
"^^  ^lynicM  slew  each  other  in  single  cttmliat.  Five  fr«»m  her  betrotbetl,  a  wealthy  man  named  Thamyris. 
^.^MTHiheroeafell.  Amphiaraus  fled,  and  was  re- j  No  arguments  <.r  ap|>eals  could  change  her  wursc. 
<*i*«dbyJupiter  into  the  earth,  while  Adrastns  ma|>e<i  I^»ib  she  and  Paul  were  inipris4Mied ;  and  she  was  am- 
j;W»difiM  atced  Anon,  the  offspring  of  Neptune.  '  dennuM  to  death  by  fin-,  while  the  a|K»stle  was  banished. 
'VviaDrioaaThdiansforiMde  the  burial  t»f  their  eiie-  A  rh.ud,  howev.r,  «xlin;:ui>hetl  the  fire,  and  Thecla, 
I'll^'nptin  of  death;  ami  Creon  cause*!  Antigone,  who  uninjured,  aroompanifd  Paul  to  Anti«H-b.  To  escape 
^Pnferawd  the  last  rites  of  love  on  the  remains  of  the  perjiiMtiwy  of  a  second  w<HKr  of  noble  rank  named 
■^^^therPolmicea,  to  be  buried  alive.  The  humane  .  Alexantler,  she  t.n.k  refuge  with  a  noble  wi<low  whose 
"^«e«i«io  of  Thcsena,  king  of  Athens,  ultimately  in-  namt'  was  Tryphiena.  Again  she  was  condemned  to 
"""iUe  TbebaiM  ut  withdraw  their  cruel  prohibition.  !  die,  this  time  by  the  teeth  of  wiUl  beasts,  and  again  she 
^^^Mi Mbaeqiiently  took  up  the  swoni  again, and  led  esca|Hd  uninjur<Ml,  the  animals  cnmching  at  her  feet  or 
*« •Bi  of  the  heron»  the  WMudled  Epigoni,  in  a  vie-  '  Ix-bi;;  kiHe<l  bv  tbunder-lndts.  She  now  assumed  male 
^***^ campaign  against  Thebes.  I  clothing  and  fidlowwl  Paul  to  Myra,  where  she  receive<l 
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direction  from  him  to  teach  the  heathen  the  truths  of 
Christianity.  She  thereupon  relumed  to  her  native 
city,  and  aficrwarda  went  to  Seleucia,  where  she  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  many  people  and  in  healing  large 
nnmhers  of  the  sick.  A  Bliinin;::^  cloud  accompanied  her 
as  «he  went  about.  When  she  tlied,  many  miracles  were 
■wrought  at  her  grave  and  by  her  relics.  Her  day  is 
variously  j^ivon  —  May  18  or  19,  or  Sept.  23  or  24.  A 
treatise  entitled  Utpio^ot  I'nnUei  Thfcltp^  probably  the 
work  of  an  Asiatic  presbyter,  was  in  circulation  as  early 
as  the  3d  century.  It  mentioned  her  missionary  tours 
in  the  company  of  Paul,  and  her  miracles;  recommended 
the  celibate  state,  and  asserte^j  its  holiness;  inculcated 
the  duty  of  praying  for  the  dead,  and  belief  in  purgatory; 
and  was  branded  as  A}>ocryphal  by  Tertullian,  Jerome, 
and  pope  Gelasius  I.  See  Acta  *SS.  23.  iSepf.  (Antw. 
1757),  vi,  .Mfi-TXj^;  Baronius,  Amuil.  /•k^cl.  (C<»1.  Agrip. 
1609),  i,  398-4f)2:  Ciutchuld.  ^achr.  v.  alf&tt  u.  nenen 
iheolog.  Sachen  (I-.eip8.  1702),  p.  136  sq.  See  Tiikcla 
ANi>  Paul  (.1  ct^  n/), 

2.  A  reputed  native  of  Sicily  of  noble  rank.  She  was 
instructetl  in  Christianity  bv  her  mother,  Isidora,  aid- 
ed  many  persecuted  Christians,  and  gave  burial  to  the 
l>odies  of  many  martyrs  which  she  had  purchased.  For 
this  she  was  bn)ught  to  trial,  but  escaped  the  threaten- 
ing danger.  AfYerwards  she  instructed  many  heathen 
people,  built  a  num1)er  of  churches,  and  endowed  with  a 
rich  income  a  bishopric  which  she  founded.  Jan.  10  is 
consecrated  to  her  memory. 

3.  An  alleged  martyr,  the  associate  of  Mariana.  Mar- 
tha, Mary,  and  Enneis.  She  is  reported  to  have  lived 
near  Asa,  in  Persia.  A  priest  named  Paul  endeavored  to 
persuade  these  virgins  to  renounce  the  Christian  faith, 
and  when  thev  refused  he  caused  them  to  be  terribly 
scourged  and  then  beheaded.  Soon  afterwards  he  be- 
<:ame  himself  the  victim  of  a  violent  death,  as  they  had 
predicted.  The  memory  of  these  martyrs  is  honored 
on  June  9.  See  A  unJ^uhrL  /feil.'/jexikon  (Cologne  and 
Frankf.  1719),  p.  2132  sq. — Herzog,  Real-Eticyklip,  s.  v. 

THECLA  AM)  Pail.  AcUt  of.  The  name  Thecla, 
which  nowhere  occurs  in  Scripture,  occupies  an  impor- 
tant position  in  the  Apocryphal  writings  of  the  New 
Test.,  because  it  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
apostle  PauL  Under  the  title  A  eta  Pauli  ft  Thecla  (first 
edited  by  Grabe,  in  his  SpicUegium  S8.  PP.  [  Oxon.  1698 ; 
2(1  ed.  1700] ;  then  by  Jones,  A  Xeto  aiid  Full  Method  of 
Settling  the  Canonical  A  uthorily  of  the  New  Testament 
[Ijond.  1726];  and  finally  by  Tischendorf,  in  his  Acta 
Apo8tt,Apocrypha\\A\^  1851  ], and  Wright,  Apociyphal 
Ads  of  the  Apostles  [Syriac  and  English,  Loud.  1871,  2 
vols,]),  we  have  an  Apocryphal  work  extant  which  has 
furnished  rich  material  for  the  so-calle<l "  Thecla  Legend." 

L  The  Contents  of  it  are  as  follows : 

"  When  Piml  had  fled  from  Antioch  nnd  went  np  to  Ico- 
niam,he  wns  nccompuuied  by  Demns  nnd  Hcrmogeues,two 
men  full  of  hypocrisy,  who  pretended  unto  Paul  hs  though 
they  loved  him,  but  they  loved  him  not.  On  the  way  Paul 
made  the  oraclet>  of  the  Lord  sweet  unto  them,  teaching 
them  the  great  things  of  Chrint.  One4<ipliorns,  having 
beard  that  Paul  was  comiiur  to  Iconinm,  went  out  to  meet 
him,  that  he  might  brinjr  him  into  his  house.  Now  he 
had  not  seen  Paul  in  the  flo?h,  but  Titus  had  told  of  him. 
He  therefore  went  along  the  road  to  Lyntra.  hKikini:  for 
Paul  among  them  that  passed  by.  And  when  he  ksw  Paul, 
he  beheld  a  man  small  in  stature,  bald-headed,  of  a  good 
complexion,  with  eyebrows  meeting,  and  a  countenance 
full  of  grace.  For  sometimes  he  appeared  like  a  man,  and 
sometimes  he  had.'as  it  were,  the  face  of  an  angel.  And 
when  Paul  saw  Onesiphorus,  he  *mlled  npon  him.  But 
Ouesij)horus  naid,  *  Hail,  servant  of  the  blessed  God.' 
And  Paul  answered,  'Grace  be  with  thee,  and  with  thy 
house.'  But  Demas  and  Hernio^enes  were  full  of  wrath 
and  hypocriny. 

"  w'hen  Paul  had  come  into  the  hou!»e  of  Onesiphorus, 
there  was  great  joy,  and  they  bowed  their  knees  and  brake 
bread.    And  Paul  preached  unto  them  the  word,  saying, 

'*  *  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  Qt>A, 

•••Blessed  are  they  that  bear  rule  over'theinselves,  for 
God  shall  speak  with  them. 

••  •  Blessed  are  they  that  have  kept  chaste  their  flesh,  for 
they  shall  become  the  temple  of  God. 

•*  *  Blcsned  are  they  that  have  kept  themselves  apart  from 
this  world,  f«>r  they  shall  l>e  called  righteous. 


••  •  Blessed  are  they  that  have  wives  as  though  they  hftd 
none,  for  they  shall  have  God  as  their  portion. 

*♦ '  Blestfed  are  they  which  retain  the  fear  of  God,  for  they 
shall  become  as  the  angels  of  God. 

••  •  Bles^ed  are  they  that  have  kept  the  baptism,  for  they 
shall  have  rest  with  the  Father  and  the  St»u. 

'* '  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy, 
and  shall  not  behold  the  bitter  day  of  Judgment. 

•'  •  Blessed  are  the  bodies  of  the  virgins,  fur  they  shall  be 
well  pleasing  unto  God,  and  ihey  shall  not  lose  the  reward 
of  their  chadity. 

••  •  Blessed  are  they  that  tremble  at  the  words  of  God,  for 
they  shall  receive  consolation. 

••  *  Blessed  are  they  that  are  partakers  of  the  wisdom  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  sous  of  the  Most 
High  God. 

♦' '  Blessed  are  they  who,  f«)r  the  love  of  Christ,  are  de- 
parted from  conformity  to  this  w<Mid,  f«ir  they  shall  jndi^ 
the  angels,  and  shall  1>e  blessed  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  and  they  shall  have  rest  fur  ever  and  ever.' 

"  While  Paul  was  thus  speaking,  there  was  a  certain  vir- 
gin, called  'ITiecla,  the  daughter  of  Theacleia,  betrothed  to 
a  man  whose  name  was  Thainyris :  and  she  sat  at  a  win* 
dow  which  wju*  clo^e  by,  li^teuing  attentively  i«»  Paul's 
disc»Hirse  concerning  virginity  and  prayer;  and  she  gave 
earnest  heed  to  the  things  wiiich  were  spoken,  rejoicing 
with  all  her  heart.  And  when  she  saw  mauv  women  goin^ 
In  to  hear  Paul,  she,  also,  had  an  eager  desire  that  she 
might  be  deemed  worthy  to  stand  in  his  presence  and 
hear  the  word  of  Christ. 

"  For  three  days  and  three  nights  Thecla  listened  to  the 
ni>ostle,  till  her  mother  sent  for  Tharayris  to  see  whether 
he  could  induce  her  to  come  home.  His  endeavors  were 
in  vain,  for  Thecla  only  listeued  to  the  things  which  were 
spoken  by  Paul.  Then  Thamyrts  started  up,  aud  went 
fortii  into  the  street  of  the  city,  watchinc  th<H»«  that  went 
in  and  came  out  of  the  house  of  Onesiphorns.  Aud  he 
saw  two  men  striving  bitterly  one  with  the  other,  and  he 
said,  'Tell  me,  1  pray  yon,  who  is  this  that  leadeth  astray 
the  souls  of  young  men,  and  deceivelh  viiyiDS,  so  that  they 
do  not  marry,  bni  remain  as  they  are?  I  promise  to  give 
vou  money.for  1  am  one  of  the  chief  men  of  this  city.' 
^he  men,  who  were  Demas  and  Hermogenes,  said  unto 
him, '  Who  iudeed  he  is  we  know  not,  biit  this  we  kuow, 
that  he  deprives  young  men  of  wives,  and  maidens  of  hu!^ 
hands,  saying  unto  them  that  in  no  other  way  can  ibey 
have  a  resurrection  than  by  not  polluting  the  flesh,  and  by 
keeping  it  chaste.'  At  the  supper  which  Thauiyris  gave 
them  in  his  house,  they  advised  him  to  bring  the  apostle 
before  the  governor,  charging  him  with  persuading  the 
multitudes  to  embrace  this  new  doctrine  of  the  Christians. 
The  governor,  they  said,  will  det«tr4iy  him,  and  th<»n  wilt 
bavcThecla  to  thy  wife;  aud  we  will  teach  thee  that  the 
resurrection  which  this  man  siieaks  of  has  taken  place 
already,  for  we  rose  again  in  our  children,  and  we  nise 
again  when  we  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 

•'The  next  morning  Paul  was  brought  l>efore  the  govern- 
or by  Thamyris,  who  acted  in  accordance  with  the  words 
of  his  advisers.  The  governor  said  to  Paul,  'Who  art  thou, 
and  what  dost  thou  teach?  for  they  bring  no  small  ac- 
cusation against  thee.'  But  Paul,  lifting  np  his  voice, 
said,  'Forasmuch  as  I  am  this  day  examfiied  concerning 
what  I  teach,  listen,  O  governor  I  The  living  G«hI,  the  G*>a 
of  retributi(ms,  he  who  is  a  jealous  God,  a  God  who  is  in 
need  of  nothing  (uirpo<rder/r),  a  God  who  taketh  thought 
for  the  salvation  of  men,  hath  sent  me  to  reclaim  them 
from  uncleanness  and  corruption,  fi-om  nil  pleasure,  and 
from  death,  so  that  they  may  not  sin.  Wherefore^  also, 
God  sent  his  own  Son,  whom  I  preach  unto  you,  teaching 
men  that  they  should  rest  their  hope  on  him,  who  alone 
hath  had  compassion  npon  a  world  that  wns  led  astray, 
that  men  may  no  huiger  be  under  condemnation,  bat  that 
they  may  have  faith,  and  the  fear  of  Gt>d,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  iioliuess,  and  the  love  of  the  tnilh.  If  I  therefore 
teach  that  which  has  been  revealed  to  me  by  God,  wherein 
d«>  I  go  astray?*  When  the  governor  had  heard  this,  he 
ordered  Paul  to  be  hound  and  be  pnt  in  ward,  saying, 
'  When  I  shall  be  at  leisure,  I  will  hear  him  more  atten- 
tively.' 

"Thecla,  having  bribed  the  keener  of  the  door,  was  ad- 
mitted by  night  t(»  the  imprisoned  apostle,  and  sitting  at 
his  feet,  heard  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  When  she 
was  found  there,  she  was  brought  before  the  goTemor  to- 
gether with  Paul;  the  latter  was  scourged  and  cast  out 
of  the  city,  but  Thecla  was  ordered  to  be  burned.  Soon 
a  pile  was  erected,  aud  after  she  had  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  she  went  up  thereon,  and  the  wood  was  kindled. 
When  the  Are  was  blazing,  a  heavy  rifln  and  hail  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  thus  Thecla  was  saved. 

"  Now  Paul  was  fasting  with  Onesiphorus  and  hie  wife 
and  children,  in  a  new  tomb,  on  the  way  fh>m  Iconinm  to 
Japhne.  After  several  days,  when  the  children  were 
ahuugered,  P.itil  took  ofl*  hi.^  cloak  and  gave  it  to  one  of 
the  children,  sayinc.' Go,  my  child,  and  bny  bread.*  On  the 
vv:iy  the  boy  met  Thecla,  who  was  looking  for  Panl.  When 
she  was  brouL'ht  to  him,  he  thanked  God  for  her  safe  de- 
liverance. Thecla  said  to  Paul,  'I  will  cat  my  hair,  and 
will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest.'  ttat  be  an- 
swered, 'This  is  a  shameless  age,  ana  thon  art  very  fair. 
I  fear  le^^t  another  temptation  come  n|M>n  thee  worse  than 
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the  flrvt,  and  that  tbon  withstand  it  not*  ThecU  eaid, 
*Oulj  muke  me  a  piirtiiker  of  the  seal  that  <«  iu  CbriHt, 
auil  ceinutailon  shaii  not  toach  me.'  But  P.tul  aiiHwered, 
*  u  Thecia,  wait  with  patience  and  thun  sbalt  potftjess  tlie 
wai«r.' 

"  And  I'anl  i^nt  away  Dneviphorntf  and  all  hin  hnnve  nnto 
Iroiiiuin,  and  went  to  Antiuch  with  Tbeclu.  A»  ibey  were 
enreriu;;  into  the  ciij,  a  certain  ruler  of  tbeSyriaiit*.  Alex- 
uiider  by  name,  seeing  Tbecia,  clave  unto  her  in  love,  und 
would  have  jpven  if\n»  and  pre^ente  unto  Paul.  But  be 
iB:iid.  M  know  noi  the  woman  of  whom  tbon  hpcake><r,  n<ir 
iit  i>be  mine.*  At  tbia  Alexander  embraced  her  in  ibo  htrtret 
of  the  city.  But  as  Thecla  would  not  Hufler  tbir*,  i«he  look 
huM  of  Alexander  and  tore  bia  cloak  and  pulled  off  bix 
rniw  n.  Ashamed  of  what  bad  liap|>ened,  AiexandtT  bad 
ht-r  brought  l)cfore  the  governor,  who  condemned  bcr  to 
iLf  wild  ben.<»tf<,  allowing  her,  however,  ai  her  uwn  rcque^l 
—  ibat  i*he  migbt  reinaiu  pure  until  «be  obonld  tight  with 
I  he  wild  beaMta— to  stay  with  a  certain  woman  named 
Trvphneua. 

''•  Wlicu  ihe  games  were  exhibited,  they  bound  Thecla  to 

a  fierce  lione.>tt,  but  tlic  beaj<t  licked  her  feet.    And  ibe 

peuple  marvelle<i  gretiily.    And  ibe  title  of  her  accUNtilinii 

wa.*  *S}K-rilegii»HH.'    And  the  women  cried  <»iil,  *Au  ini- 

jiiou!-  v'entenee  ha*  been  piiH^ed  in  ihir<  city.'    After  the 

sh'.w.  Trypbwna  airain  received  Tbecia,  for  her  ilaugbler 

F.tli^Hiillli  Will*  dead,  and  bad  tMiid  to  her  mwtbcr,  in  a 

dr«:im.  *  Mother,  take  thin  btraiiger,  Tbeclii,  in  my  htead, 

and  fhe  will  pi  ay  for  nie,  that  1  may  be  tran^^ferred  to  the 

place  oflbe  ju-*!.'    And  Tbecia  prayed,  haying, 'O  Lord 

C>«j<l,  who  bavi  made  tlie  heaven  and  the  earth,  Son  nf  the 

M«i9>t  Hi-.;b.  Lord  Jei«u»  C-hriKt,  grant  unto  ihii*  woman  ac- 

curding  ~io  her  de»ire,  tliat  her  daughter  Fulcouilla  may 

live  forever.' 

*'Tne  next  day  Alexander  came  again  to  fetch  Tbecia. 
Bo*.  Tryphiena  cried  aloud,  i*o  that  Alexander  fled  awav. 
And  niraighiway  the  governor  m;nt  an  order  that  'i'hecla 
»bituld  l)e  Itrougbt.  And  Trypbtena,  balding  her  by  tlie 
harnd. enid. '  My  daughter  Falconilla,  indeed,  i  iiMik  to  the 
Uimb:  and  thee,  Tbecia,  I  am  taking  to  the  wild  beahtt<.* 
And  TiterU  wept  very  bitterly  and  »aid,  *0  btnl  Gixl,  in 
«tiom  1  ba\e  believed,  to  wb(»m  I  have  fled  for  refuge, 
ttum  who  ilidft  deliver  me  from  the  lire,  do  thuu  ^rant  a 
T«:ci)iupen!>e  l«t  Tryphiena,  who  bath  bad  compaphiun  on 
thy  KTTniii,  and  bath  kept  me  mire."  When  Thecla  bad 
^11  lukeu  out  of  the  liauds  or  Tryphvna,  they  i»trip|>ed 
tier  (if  her  garmenu*,  and  a  girdle  wan  given  to  h<^r,  and 
>hcwa»thn>wn  into  the  theatre.  And  lions  and  hearx, 
ti>>laMvtge  linneMi  were  let  hnwe  againt*!  her.  lint  in- 
Me-id  ttf  killing  Thecla,  they  tore  one  another.  While  nbe 
Wii<!  (tmyiug,  many  more  wild  beacta  were  i*»*nt  In.  And 
wMfii  fiiv  bad  ended  her  prayer,  »be  turned  ami  haw  a 
tRiK'h  tilled  with  water,  and  idie  said,  *  Now  it  is  time  for 
DEMf  til  vutili  myMlf.*  And  she  cast  hernelf  in,  saving,  'In 
Ibe  n«me  uf  Jesos  Christ,  I  baptize  myt^df  on  the  last  day.* 
Aud  the  ttals  saw  the  glare  of  the  tiic  of  lightning,  and 
fl'iaied  ubitut  dead.  And  as  she  sUN>d  naked,  there  was  a 
llerTcloQd  nmnd  about  her,  so  that  neither  was  she  S4!en 
iiiik«d,  nor  Cf luld  the  wild  beasts  do  her  hurt.  And  when 
other  beaat«  were  cost  into  the  theatre,  the  women  wept 
a^ain.  And  some  of  them  threw  down  sweet-smelling 
her\tt,  90  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  perfumes.  A  nd 
All  tb«  wild  beasts,  even  as  though  they  had  been  restrained 
bv  >l«ep,U)ached  her  not.  When  fierce  bulls  were  let  hn ibc, 
Trypbma  fainted,  and  the  multitude  cried,  'Queen  Try- 
phma  is  dead.'  Alexander  now  ahkea  the  g(}vernor  to 
relnue  Tbecia,  flavios, '  If  Csesar  hear  of  theae  things,  he 
vili  dettnvT  the  city,  necanse  bis  kinswoman  queen  Try- 
phma  had  died  bevlde  the  theatre.*  And  the  governor 
calhl  for  Thecla  out  of  the  midst  of  the  wild  beasts,  and 
saidoDtA  her,  *  Who  art  thouf  and  what  basi  tbon  about 
th'e.that  none. of  the  wild  l>easts  toucbetb  thee?'  And 
*hf  eaid,  'I,  indeed,  am  a  servant  of  the  living  God ;  and 
a-  to  what  there  is  about  me,  I  have  believed  in  the  S4)n  of 
0<id,  in  whom  Qod  is  well  pleased.  Therefore  bath  not 
on«  of  Ihe  beasts  touched  me.  For  he  alone  is  the  way 
of  »aivaiioii,  und  the  gronnd  of  immortal  life.  He  is  a 
refnirf  ta  the  tempest-tos»e<i,  a  solace  to  the  afflicted,  a 
slirlCfrtotliem  that  are  in  despair;  and,  once  f<tr  all,  who- 
^|(^er  rhall  not  believe  in  him  shall  not  live  eternally.' 
Wbru  rhe  was  released,  she  stayed  with  Trypba'na  ei^bt 
^*y*'  Aud  she  instnicted  her  in  the  word  of  G<h1,  ro  that 
^'^U  even  of  the  maid-servants,  believed.  But  Thecla 
d«iiired  to  Me  Paul.  When  ahe  was  told  that  be  was  stav- 
ing at  Xyra  of  Lycia,  she  went  there,  being  dressed  in 
"^vi'e  attire.  And  when  she  saw  him,  she  said,  *  I  have 
r«r«ired  the  baptism,  O  Paul !  For  he  that  wrontrbt  lo- 
^c.iber  vith  thee  for  the  gospel  bath  been  effectual  also 
^^i:h  me  Ibr  the  baptism?  When  Tbecia  told  him  that 
^hf"  wati  going  to  Icouiom,  Paul  said  to  her,  'Go  and  teach 
ihtwirttTofOod.' 

,  ''In  Icouinm  she  went  into  the  house  fif  Oiie>iphorns 
When  Christ  made  the  liirht  first  to  vbine  upon  her.' 
■™**f  having  tried  In  vain  to  convert  her  mother— Tbamy- 
">  having  died  in  the  meantime — she  went  to  Heleucia, 
«b^  the  enlightened  many  by  the  word  of  God,  and 
^bereibediedlD  peace." 

1^  ii  the  kgend  of  Tbecia.     How  great  or  how 
^^  the  ■ubatimtiiiD  of  truth  in  it,  we  cannot  decide. 


The  fact  is  that  churches  were  built  in  honor  of  the 
"beata  vir^  martyr  Thecla;"  in  prose  and  rhyme  the 

i  deeds  of  our  heroine  were  celebrated;  and  Sept.  24  is 
commemorated  in  Iter  honor. 

II.  iJai^  of  ('ompUtitvm, — We  liavc  a  long  lino  of 
(rreek  and  I^tin  fathers  by  whom  Tbecia  is  mentioned 
in  sucti  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  ttie  sup|x)sition  that 
whatever  is  said  of  lier  is  the  ttame  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Acta  PauU  et  Th*cUp,  As  one  writer  has  followed  the 
other,  our  examination  will  he  continod  to  the  earliest 
testimony- -to  that  of  Tertnllian.  In  his  trcatino  lk€ 
Baptuinw^  cb.  xvii,  we  read  :  '*  Hut  if  any  defend  tliose 
thing.f  which  have  lioen  rashly  ascrilxKi  to  l*aul.  under 
the  example  of  Thecla,  so  as  to  give  liceiiM'  to  wimien  to 
teach  and  baptize,  let  them  know  that  the  presbyter  in 
Asia.who  compile<l  the  account, as  it  were.under  the  title 
of  Paul,  accumulating  of  liisown  store,  being  convicted  of 

I  what  he  bad  done,  and  confc^^ing  that  be  bad  done  it  out 
of  love  to  Paul,  was  remove<l  fmm  bis  place.  F«ir  ln»w 
could  it  seem  probable  that  he  who  woubl  not  give  any 

I  firm  permi.vsion  to  a  woman  to  loam  should  grant  to  a 

,  female  ])ower  to  teach  and  baptize?"  It  has  lieen  taken 
for  grantetl  that  the  meaning  is  that  a  presbyter  of  Asia, 

I  s<m)ewbere  towards  the  end  of  the  1st  centurv.  compiled 

I  * 

a  hi.ftor}'  of  Paul  aud  Thecla.  and,  instead  of  publishing 
I  it  as  a  true  narrative,  either  in  his  own  name  or  with 
'  any  name  at  all,  but  in  go<Ni  faith,  published  it  falsely, 

;  and  therefore  wickedlv,  under  the  name  of  Paul,  as 

1  * 

I  though  he  were  himself  the  writer;  that  he  was  con- 
vict e*l  of  bis  forgery,  and  dejKJsed  from  the  priesthood. 
This  account  has  [>een  m8r\'ellously  dressed  up.  and 
some  of  its  advocates  have  ventured  to  sav  that  a  Mon- 
tanist  writer  <»f  the  name  of  I<encius  was  the  real  author 
of  those  Act*  (Tillemont,  Afetnoirm,  ii,  -UG).  Jerome 
(Cahtloflus  Hcripf.  KvcL  c.7).  commenting  u|>on  the  pas- 
sage of  Tertnllian,  says  that  the  pre.Hbyter  who  wrote 
the  history  of  Paul  and  Tbecia  was  deiH>sed  for  what  he 
bad  done  by  John  {iiptnJ  Johttimem)  the  apostle.  That 
ilerome  ndied  ufion  Tertnllian  is  evident  from  his  state- 
ment ;  but  his  conduct  in  fathering  the  story  of  the  de|)- 
osititm  by  John  n)s)n  Tertnllian  is  inexcusable,  because 
no  such  statement  was  made  bv  Tertullian.  On  the 
other  hand,  wo  must  l)ear  in  mind  that,  act^ording  to 
tradition,  alleged  or  real  events  which  rx'curreil  in  Asia 
Minor  and  touched  n|N)n  the  life  of  the  ('burch  have 
been  brought  in  connection  with  .fohn.  Thus  he  is  said 
to  have  confute^l  Orinrbus.  Kbltui,  Marcion,  and  even 
liasiiidos.  Even  miracles  which  were  first  narrated  by 
dinciplos  of  the  a|s>stles  or  liy  bishops  of  Asia  Minor 
were  afterwards  n-ferretl  to  him  (comp.  Patr.Ajwft.  0/fp, 
ed.  (ie.bbanit,  llamack,  /abn,  i  [  ed.  i  |,  194).  Our  pas- 
sage is  a  pnM)f  of  this.  Tertnllian  speaks  of  an  Asiatic 
presbyter,  Jemme  adds  aptiti  Johamiem^  and  hu*  copyista 
write,  instead  of  "  a]>u(l  johaniutm,"  a  Johnnnt, 

Now,  putting  n.HJde  .lerome's  commentary  and  the 
other  i>atri»tic  ti*srimonies,  which  will  be  found  collect- 
ed at  great  length  in  liaronius,  Tillemont.  and  Schlau, 
we  s<*e  from  the  external  evidence  as  contained  in  Ter- 
tullian's  fwssagc  that  the  Acts  of  Paul  ami  Tht'cia  must 
have  existed  in  bi^  rime.  To  this  external  evidence 
of  antiipiily  wc  have  the  internal,  furnished  by  the 
Arts  t bem:<t'lves.  Tbi**  will  determine  nothing  us  to 
who  was  tbtiir  author,  but  will  l»e  valuable  in  lielping 
us  to  a^<stgn  an  ap])roxiniate  date.  An  indication  of  the 
early  origin  of  a  ('bristian  tbicument  is  the  aljscnce  of 
({notations  I'nnn  the  New  Test.  True,  this  is  oidy  a 
negative  evidence;  but  when  fouiul  in  cxmnection  with 
sayings  attributed  to  ('lirist  or  the  a]Kisth'S  which  arc 
not  found  in  the  canonirnl  Scripture.^,  it  tends  to  estal>- 
lish  anti(|uity.  Now  there  is  not  a  single  direct  citati(m 
fn>m  the  NewT<»st.:  and  when  Paul  preaches  n[»on  the 
Beatitudes,  wonli  are  boblly  put  into  bis  mouth  which 
are  not  in  Scripture.  This  was  l>ecoming  enough  in  a 
contemp»»rary  t»f  the  af^ostle,  or  in  a  writer  of  the  2d 
century  who  had  received  them  through  a  not  far-dia- 
tant  tradition ;  but  it  would  have  been  unbecoming  in  a 
writer  of  the  3il  century,  and,  siieaking  in  general  tcrma. 
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it  vras  what  writers  of  the  3d  century  seldom  did.  Thus 
we  could  ({uute  (*letuciit  of  Kome,  Ignatius  of  Antioch, 
Justin  ^lartyr,  Polycarp,  besides  referring  to  the  art. 
Sayinoh,  Tkauitional,  ok  CiiKisT,  that  such  has  been 
the  case;  and  it  is  therefore  not  a  matter  for  surprise,  but 
it  is  exactly  what  we  might  be  prepared  to  expect,  if  the 
A  cts  of  Theda  are,  in  the  main,  a  document  of  the  2d 
century,  that  the  writer  should  represent  Paul  not  only 
as  saying  "  Blesseil  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  ob- 
tain mercy,"  but  "  Blessed  are  they  which  have  kept 
the  baptism,  for  they  shall  have  re«t  with  the  Father 
and  the  Soiu"  A  further  indication  of  the  comparatively 
early  date  pf  this  composition  is  its  teaching  the  sal- 
vability  of  departed  heathens.  All  early  Christendom 
believed  in  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  those  who  had 
fallen  asleep  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  But  it  was  only  the 
first  two  centuries  which  taught  that  prayer  was  of  avail 
for  such  as  had  died  without  baptism  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  on  earth.  Thus  we  have  a  parallel 
case  to  the  prayer  of  Thecla  for  Falcon  ilia  in  the  Pofsio 
Perpriuiz  et  Feiicitutis^  where  we  read  that  Perpetua, 
through  her  prayers,  saved  her  brother  Dinocrates,  who 
had  died  without  baptism,  *'  from  the  dark  place ;"  and 
from  the  place  of  sufferings  he  comes  to  the  place  full 
of  light.  Augustine,  commenting  upon  this  {De  Oriyine 
Aninue,  i,  10;  iii,  9),  says  that  Dinocrates  must  have  been 
baptized,  and  that  he  was  suffering  in  consequence  of 
some  childish  fault  committed  after  baptism.  But  Au- 
gustine's statement  that  the  b<iy  was  baptized  is  arbi- 
trar>',  because  best  suited  to  his  own  theory.  But  is  it 
in  the  least  likely  that  Dinocrates  had  been  baptized, 
when  Perpetiui  herself  was  unlMiptized,and  only  received 
baptism  shortly  before  her  martyrdom  ?  Now  in  the  2d 
century  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  pray  for  non- 
Christians;  but  after  the  2il  century,  not  only  do  we  lose 
ail  trace  of  prayer  for  non-Christians  who  had  departed 
thi.s  life,  but  we  find  the  contrary  opinion  Hrmly  main- 
tained. So  entirely  was  this  the  case  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  Augustine,  *'  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  plain  infer- 
ence to  l>e  drawn  from  St.  Perpetua's  pnyer  for  her  bn>th- 
er,  was  driven  to  invent  the  ingenious  but  scarcely  amia- 
ble explanation  that  a  little  child  who  had  died  at  the  ear- 
ly age  of  seven  years  was  suffering  purgat^irial  torments 
for  some  infantile  fault  committed  ajler  his  baptism." 

Another  indication  of  an  early  date  is  the  fact  that 
the  name  \fHOTiavoi,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  A  cts^ 
is  only  used  by  the  two  companions  of  Paul,  who  call 
the  attention  of  Thamyris  to  this  fact  as  a  point  for  ac- 
cusation. This  would  place  the  compilation  of  the  /4c/ji 
at  a  time  when  the  name  '*  Christian''  was  sufficient 
to  condemn  any  one,  i.  e.  at  about  the  time  of  Tra- 
jan, in  the  year  115.  We  may  feel  a  reasonable  confi- 
dence, then,  that,  whether  the  legend  of  Thecla  be  true  or 
false,  it  was  comiioseil  at  least  before  A.D.  2<X>,  perhaps 
somewhere  between  165  and  195,  and  most  probably 
within  a  few  years  of  the  middle  of  that  period. 

HI.  Object  of  the.  Author, — Whoever  may  have  bc*en 
the  author  of  the  Ad*^  the  question  has  been  asked, 
What  was  his  object?  It  has  been  said  that  he  intend- 
ed to  defend  and  maintain  the  Montaiiist  theory,  and 
the  most  important  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Montanist 
authorship  of  the  Actn  was  taken  from  the  concluding 
words,  ''she  illuminated  many  by  the  wonl  of  (1041;"  by 
which  is  meant — illumination  being  taken  as  a  synonym 
for  baptism — she  also  l>aptizeii  those  whom  she  convert- 
ed. Now,  leaving  aside  the  statement  of  Jerome  that 
**  Thecla  bapiized  a  lion,''  a  statement  which  he  himself 
calls  hfabiiUi^  and  which  he  did  not  find  in  Tertullian, 
whom  he  follows,  and  who  would  have  undonbte<lly 
stigmatized  it  as  nonsense,  for  such  it  is;  and,  without 
investigating  how  he  came  to  make  such  a  statement, 
or  whether  it  was  originally  meant  that  Thecla  baptized 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Iao  (^which  means,  in  Latin, 
'*lion'*  j,  we  know  that  Thecla  baptizetl  none  except 
herself.  The  only  point  in  the  argument  now  are  the 
words  TToXXotV  k^rwiv  rtfi  \oytft  rov  i^toVf  **  she  il- 
luminate<l  many  by  the  word  of  God,"  which,  as  Basil 


of  Seleucia  (whether  he  is  the  author  of  the  Ad*  at 
merely  their  editor)  says,  mean  that  ^Thecla  baptized 
those  whom  she  converted  to  Christ."  Now  it  is  true 
that  0(uru(i(r  has  been  used  by  (vregory  of  Nazianzum, 
Gregi»ry  of  Nyssa,  Kusebius  {fiist,  KccL  iii,  23,  H\  and 
Methodius  {Conv,  Dectm  I'in/.)  in  the  sense  of"  baptize,** 
and  ^titTKtfto^  for  "  baptism,"  and  by  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus,  Athanasius,  ChrA'sostom,  Justin  Martyr  (.-l/W.  i,  61 ; 
comp.  65) ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  meaning,  for,  as  Justin 
hiuittclf  says,  KoXtirai  tovto  to  \ovTpuf  ^utTur/jiiig  mQ 
<fnort^ofiht'utv  rifv  cuivouiv  tmv  ravra  mw^avot^tav^ 
thus  deriving  the  new  signification  of  the  word  fn>m  the 
old :  and  Dionysius  Areopagita,  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Chrysostom,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  use  the  word  ^Mri- 
Ofioi;  for  **illun)ination,"  **  instruction,"  which  signitica- 
tion  is  retjuired  here  by  the  addition  r^  Xuyffi  ruif  Hfof'. 
We  have  here  tlie  same  umusUtqutmUi  that  we  find  in  Kph. 
iii,  9 ;  lleb.  vi,  4 :  x,  32 ;  and  so  also  in  the  Sept.,  where 
it  is  used  for  nnin.  For  examples,  onnp.  .Suqihanua, 
Thes.  (Jrapc,  Liny,  s.  v.  ^ittristiv.  We  are  nut  told  that 
she  instructed  in  public,  which  is  the  main  point ;  and 
if  she  had  preached  at  all,  it  probably  was  no  sermon  in 
tlie  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  missionary'  discourse. 
This  inference  we  make  from  the  Acts  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  which  she  lived  among  heathen ;  there  was 
not  as  yet  a  congregation,  consequently  also  no  office. 
That  women  taught  in  the  a{)ostolic  age  was  nothing 
uncommon,  for  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  we  are  told  (Acts 
xviii,  26)  that  they  took  Apollo  cat  aKpifiioriftoi'  aiT^ 
iKt^fVTO  Ti^y  oditv  rov  kitov:  and  in  Kom.  xvi.  8  sq. 
Paul  calls  them  rovg  (rvt'tpyoOg  fiuv  iv  Xpior^. 

After  all,  we  cannot  perceive  any  Montanistic  tendency 
in  the  author  of  the  A  cti^  for  his  Thecla  does  not  remind 
us  of  the  Montanistic  prophetesses,  who  even  |>erforme<l 
ecclesiastical  f unct  ions.  That  Thecla  baptized  oi  liers  we 
are  not  told ;  and  when  Basil  of  Seleucia  states  this  of 
her,  he  does  it  because  of  his  interpretation  of  ^turufi v, 
and  indicates  that  in  the  beginning  of  Christianity  in 
Asia  Minor  such  things  had  happened.  We  need  only 
refer  to  the  letter  of  Firmilian,  bishop  of  Ceesarea,  ad> 
dressed  to  Cyprian  against  pope  Stephen  (the  75th  of 
Cyprian's  lMttr»\  and  to  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(iii,  9).  The  latter  expressly  forbitl  women  to  baptize 
and  teach,  it  being  «?rur0aXiv«  fiaWov  i>i  frapavofioy 
Kill  cmc/j^c',  AS  well  as  against  the  Si*riptures.  We  can 
very  well  perceive  how,  in  the  face  of  such  tendencies, 
which  in  the  3d  centur\'  could  have  been  onlv  of  a  very 

•  •  • 

rare  occurrence,  a  book  must  have  been  welcomed  out 
of  which  the  authority  of  an  ap(»stle  could  be  quote<l  in 
favor  of  female  prerogatives  in  the  Church.  Being  dis- 
posed to  generalize  a  single  case,  the  difference  in  the 
time  and  penuMis  was  overlooked,  and  this  s|>ecial  case 
was  a|>plie<l  ermneously  to  different  cases.  For  what 
we  know  of  Theela's  baptism  is,  that  she  asked  the  aptos- 
tle  for  that  rite,  but  he  exhorted  her  to  be  patient  and 
wait.  At  AntitK'h,  when  in  the  arena,  and  believing 
that  she  will  surely  die  withtmt  having  received  the 
baptism,  she  throws  herself  into  the  trench.  After  her 
deliverance  she  rtMnains  eight  days  with  TrA'pluvna,  and 
instniots  her  in  the  word  of  (v<kI.  We  are  not  uAd  that 
she  baptize<i  some,  but  that  most  of  the  maid-servants  be- 
lieved, and  that  there  was  great  joy  in  the  house.  Then 
she  comes  to  Paul  at  Myra,  saying,  An/3ov  to  XovTpor^ 
WaiAf '  6  yap  eoi  trvvfpyiitraQ  tic  ro  u'layyiXtov  Ktipoi 
(rvvfipyri*Ttv  *i't  to  Xovtratr^ai  (ch.  xl).  Paul  d<ies  not  ut- 
ter his  disapprobation,  but  keeps  quiet.  But  when  she  is 
about  to  leave,  he  does  not  say  to  her  t  hat  she  should  teach 
and  baptize,  but  "go  and  teach."  The  faculty  which  Je- 
suH  gives  to  his  disciples  (Matt,  xxviii,  19,20)  is  entirely 
diff<*rent  fnim  the  one  which  Paul  gives  to  Thecla. 

Theela's  case  is  exceptional  on  account  of  her  two- 
fold martynlom;  being  left  by  Paul  and  the  adherents 
to  his  teaching,  and  being  in  perictiio  mortis,  she  bap- 
tizes herself,  using  the  Christian  formula.  Acoortting 
to  the  whole  narrative,  Paul  cannot  make  any  objection, 
because  (vod  has  made  himself  known  in  delirenng  her» 
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and  the  action  of  a  martyr  cannot  be  prescriptive  as  to 
otben.  Befli<le«,  the  author  brin^  before  us  a  time  in 
vhich  eeclesiaatical  affairs  hail  not  yet  taken  a  definite 
fanD,aiid  there  is  not  the  least  evidence' that  the  object 
of  the  author  of  the  A  cU  was  to  support  Montaiiistic 
ductrines,  and  to  establish  the  same  by  the  authority 
of  the  apostle  PauL  The  only  object  which  the  author 
ouuki  have  had  in  view  was  to  describe  the  apostolic 
time,  in  which  be  succeeded  only  in  part.  It  is  a  time 
wbeo  the  Church  commences  to  develop  herself.  But, 
iiHDg  his  own  judgment  in  this  respect,  it  becomes  fa- 
tal, BDce  the  author  connects  the  person  of  an  apostle 


with  deeds  and  doctrines  which  in  this  connection  must 
be  detrimental  to  the  order  of  the  Church.  Such  a 
writing  could  only  be  a  great  hindrance  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Church ;  and  in  order  to  render  it  of  no  efTcct,  it 
was  severely  criticised,  and  its  author  called  to  account 
and  deposeil.  Yet  the  possibility  of  a  historical  sub- 
stratum  in  the  Adi  is  not  precluded,  although  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  where  history  ends  and  legend  commences. 
IV.  Sources  of  the  A  els. — We  have  already  stated  that 
the  Acts  contain  not  a  single  direct  citation  from  the 
New  Test^,  yet  the  student  cannot  fail  to  discover  many 
instances  iu  which  the  New  Test,  has  been  used.    Thus : 


]htt.Ui,17,  compu  with  Jeea  P.  e<  3%.  cb.  zxzvii, 
▼,S,7,  "  "  "  v,vi, 


Tiii.  19, 

xii,4^ 

XTii«  5, 

xxl, », 

xxvi,  47, 5B, 

xxvli,  la, 
Mtfk  VI,  tiO, 

vl,84, 

xiv,  71, 

XV,  M, 
Lake  vii,  38, 

X, », 

xiv,  83, 

xriii,  7, 

xvlli,  43, 

xxtii,  18, 
Joho  i,  14, 

Ti.  61,  68, 
xvii. », 
xiz,  96  sq. 

ACtlLW, 

1M1. 


iL4i, 
iii,r 


».". 
▼I,  IN 
▼H,86, 

▼il,fia, 
lx.7, 

xi,24,M, 
xiH.  \% 
xiii,34, 
xiil, »». 

XlT,  16. 
XTi.  16^ 
xvl,  17. 
xvi,  to, 

xTi,  a, 

xvifM, 
xvi.  34, 
xriLS6, 
xtHI.  13, 
xxii,  7, 
xziv,  2ft, 
xxvi,  16, 

R«in.vn.  17. 

vili,  21, 
1  Cor.  I,  7. 

iii.  IC,  IT, 

iir,1, 
vii, ». 
X,  IS. 
XV,  St,  61, 

Gil  li,  8, 

|ph.l,f. 
Phil.  I,  IL 
«ne«.f,T, 
Heb.  ri.  8^ «, 
Juki  ill.  11, 

Wohnlf,lt,M, 
Ber.  x«.  t. 
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XXV, 

xxil, 
Iv. 

xxvi, 
xxviil, 
xviii, 
xriii, 

xvii. 
xxxviii, 

XX, 

Hi. 
xxxix, 

vi,  xvil, 


cir  ov  cvdn4(n<reir  o  Oeor  vtoi^  ainov  (COmp.  alSO  Matt,  xii,  18  ;  XVil,  6). 

where  the  Beatitudes  are  formed  according  to  those  of  Matt. 
u«oXow^iftf4a  ooi  owov  6'  atf  irop€vp  (conip.  also  Lake  ix,  67). 

ovK  uiro\ieo¥Ctv  rov  fxiebow. 

fAttaWov  <re  wcipac/mof  Xii^^trai  xtipt^v  rov  wpmrov  (COmp.  SlSO 

Matt,  xxvii,  64 ;  John  v,  14 ;  S  Pet.  li,  80). 
v€^\n  dfM^cv  firco'Kiuffci'. 
fiXo^nfiivot. 
fxtra  (vKt*v. 

oil  7 up  fitKpStf  aov  K.artfoi>ovci¥  (conip.  also  Mark  XV,  4). 

»,d»Mf  6i  nnowty  o  un^i'iraTcK  rov  Ilui'Xoi'  (COmp.  alSO  Xli«  37). 

n  d^  titr  u^voK  kv  ipifmfi  itepiOKowel  rov  woinitrO' 

oiiK  otia  Tifv  yv^aiKix.,  riv  X^^fiv 

atria  rhf  ivi^pa^m. 

KoTu^iXoi'tftiv  Tr'f  itfffxa  ai/rov. 

Ka^iffatra  naftt'i  rovv  woiuf  airov  fiKovtv  k.t.  X. 

unoru^ufittroi  rtfi  Koofiip  (CUnip.  Ix,  61). 

6  Ucoc  i-KdiK^atmv. 

uireditfKcii'  aivov  ry»  Uc^ 

aipe  ai/rov. 

X<*p(TUt    wXtflfTIT. 

on  ro  rtKvov  fxov  l^n. 

ovK  ii^^ovrai  nfAt^tav  Kpicf^K ;  41^0  lAtiKirt  tnr^  Kpivtv  Stctw  (COmp. 

alfio  James  v,  12). 

XXiX,  XXXVii,  4va  C'if'^f'ui  eit  rovf  uitrk-ut. 

XXiV,  OTI   Crtf  »tfTI|r.  • 

XXXvli,  rijv  (f^fiif  T«iiT»i»'  OfuXav  fffic  cic.Tov  iftov  roirov. 

XXiv,  Hfi  kuftdtofvS'ora  (C<)IIl|i.  XV,  8). ' 

T  it  fAt7uXeiu  rov  Xpiorov,  l'ei>p.  rov  Otov  (Loke  i.  49). 

nXtitnx  upTo*  (comp.  XX,  7 ;  Lnke  xxiv,  86,  a.  a.  in  N.  T.). 

6t6  iittfA^tv  (one  C«>dex,  itvt-erttXev)  6  B«of  rov  iavroi'  waTAo,  ov 
iym  euufftXtl^atAat  Kat  6t6atrKm  iv  iittivY  9%***'  fh*'  iXitida  row 
av!iiniwov\  (conip.  V,  4,  9 ;  xvli,  8;  xxiii,  6 ;  Rom.  viii,  94,  a.  o. 
luN.T.). 

6  rov  iifiov  oov  irai«WW  war^p. 

e4  h^M  9rifi€pov  itvutipivo^ai  ri  6i6acrm0  k.  t.  X.  (COmp.  XXiv,  91  ; 

xxiii,  6). 
wXne^^e.i  C'/^oir  Kui  ^fiov  (comp.  xlii.  46:  Lnke  iv,  98). 

ii77t-Xow  irptVtfttfiroc  etxcf  (Comp.  Oal.  Iv,  14). 

kfifiX^^aea  cif  rov  oxKov  idcv  rov  Kvptov  Ka^fitvov  .  .  .  odi  t\t 

ovpavov\  uffci  (comp.  almi  xviii,  9, 10;  xxiii,  11). 
iiaiiXuv .  .  .  f/SuXcf  ^(4*  Tfif  iruXc«0f  (conip.  xiii,  &U;  xiv,  19). 

iftvif^ntfov  ovvoAti'ovrti  aimf. 

fitra  .  .  .  dxXott  tKavtni  (com|i.  xix,  96 ;  Mark  X,  46:  Luke  vii,  19). 

uvT»v  rijv  fKirXtifiv  .  .  .  larixtt  tKwXnurov  .  .  .  wapawXrif,  , 
Trt  offio  ipya  rov  Xpitrrov. 

€'tfu  yap  wpMTOt  r^r  woXtmt:  And  XXVi,'lKovi»a4v  et/u!  wpcrrri  (COmp. 
also  xvli,  4, 19). 
xvii,  xxiv,      Ocor  C^v.     lUircp  6  iroin<rav  rov  ovpavov  hat  rifv  yhv, 

m  •••3  '  \      ^  *«»i4li  »f 


i,  xviii, 

V, 

xvii. 


xxiv, 
xvii, 

XV, 

lil, 
xxi. 

xxi,  xxvi, 

M 

Ix, 

XX,  XXV, 


44 


xxix, 
Ix. 

XV. 

xxxvlii, 

xxvi, 

xvii, 

xiv, 

xlii. 

xvU, 

Hi. 


xvii. 

Hi, 

▼, 

It. 

V, 
XXV, 

xxxvlii, 
xxiv, 
xviii, 
xl, 

1. 

iT, 
XXX  vii, 

7** 
!▼, 

xvil, 

Tl, 

xvii, 
▼if 


vaor  6c ov  •f€viicovrai  (COmp. 


€4  a  iort  rivttf  dci/T€  k.at  v/iclc  cir  rov  oiKov  fiov  Koi  avawavvavitm 

6  Oc^c  o  v^nrroT. 

6  av^puwof  ovrot  rifv  'iKovtimv  woXiv  avactitt, 

ovvtwtarn  wdr  o  6xXov. 

iifcrt  aaXtvSfh^ai  tc'i  ^c^tX<a  rov  ^•ciTpov. 

WavoiKi. 

Bcor  uvpotfdciTr. 

iivawniovra  toi'V  ii%Xovx. 

intatv  C4V  TO  *du^«n. 

T4   udlKW. 

vnnpira  rov  eifXoynfj^ivov  o*ov  (comp.  Lukc  1,  9;  John  xviii, 

86:  1  Cor.  iv,  1). 
nXnpovofiiicovfftv  rov  Otov, 
bwttf  lino  Trjy  ^iop&t  uiroo'vdo'M  avrovf. 
inrtK6exofitvot. 
ol  ujviiv  riiv  vtipKa  rnp^avTcr  . 

vi,18-2(»). 
intnp^'ra  rov  titov. 
€H  fxovrtv  "^vvuinaf  wf  fiij  Sxovrtv. 
flit  aXXut  <rc  irtipaafioK  Xif^trai. 

atnof  .  .  .  IvAvatt  at  atarr^piav  (COmp.  9  Cor.  V,  9.  8). 
o  warrfp  rov  Kvpiov  ntxS'v  'I titruv  Xpiarov  (Comp.  Xi,  81,  a.  O.  in  N.T.)« 
r\v^avtv  r)  nicrtf. 
6  y»p  cot  cvvtpyiiffav  tit  ro  tvtifyiXtov  Kvtfiol  vw^yiictv  (it  96 

Xovcac^at. 
rov  iiyaitriutvov  (of  Christ). 
napwov  6tKaioffvvn%. 

iXtfiotUhVOl^   UfCCK. 

tvapeorijeovatv  rov  Otov  (COmp.  Xiil,  16). 

Kapnitv  6t»aioavvnv. 

tva  nnK*^ri  ifwo  Kpiatv  maiv. 

npoK  Tov  iruTf^pa  Kai  rov  v\6v  (COmp.  9  Jobn  Ver.  9). 

irXai'4«^^i^  Koofjuft' 

uirdiravaiK  i(ovctv  cir  at&va  at&vot. 


there  arr  n 


THECOE  3 

That  the  author  nfthe^rtt  WW  acquainted  witU  the 
vpiatle  tu  Timulliy  is  unqucstiuiiible, 
irikiiiK  [larillels  between  ilii 
«iiii  till!  Acii,  wnicli  iimtl  iiot  be  mentioned. 

IGI9),  |h998  aq.;  Uaniniiw,  J/ur^ruJujrium  /Aibwibuin 
(Veiwliu,  lass),  ad  -23  Sept.  p.  481-134;  id.  Amab 
KedetioMci  ad  ARaam  47  (.Luck,  iT3M ),  i,  33H  H|. 
Panliiiiu,  .Vnht  la  Kd.  LUrorum  II  Biuiiii  .fflmna  n 
Imiiria  EpiKopl  ik  Vita  ae  ilinirulii  />.  I'ltrda  (Aiitv. 
Ifioa),  p.  :»i-jiM;  H■imeju^  tlitl.  fcorf.  { Ikuiisvicii, 
1<M9),  i,4U-42;  VnuMiiu  OceiiUalalu  Krrtrii,f  Marly- 
rdnyiam,  ac.  (wl.  Fraiii-.  M.  Klrirciitiiiu>  [  l.tuw,  llHiN]), 
(Win  od  13  et  Sa  Sept.;  Cvoibefi*,  UiUi-^hmr  Urvro- 
run)  Palrum  Atieiariiiiii  XorUtiiaiim  {.I'ar.  ItiTI!),  |il.  i: 
Kill,  ad  Xirria  fiipkL  Oral,  in  TAtttim,  p.  IMNl-AUll 
Tiileoiuiit,  Mfmoirti  pour  irrcir  a  tHitluire  EerUtiia- 
liqur,  etc  (iliid.  Il>!>4  ).  ii,  ti5-T0.  fi-JM-aSO;  lUiK,  lit 
ffarrnarciii  (Iji*  16IHI) :  Aitifiidix  IHmrrlaliimiiin  dr 
Jlamiarcliii  |.iliid.  ili'Jti);  lie  rmmlijiiffnijitii,  i.  1^ 
laU;  l>r  HiUi-Ukteu  H  ValiHii  Palrnm  (ihid.  17IIT),  p. 
700-705 1  I  irabe,  ^piciltiiiin  .13.  PiUmm  (Okihiup,  ed. 
ii,  1700:  »■■  i.  169>i).  i.  X7-!t4.  tnp.  VSt,  »30-.'i3u;  /kt 
ieHigea  rUnwatu  Hulorie  ron  items  Rruen  m  '  '  ' 
ApotItU  Prli'i,iiul':uim  Vaili'ridlle  S.  Arm 
I'O^j;  Aria  Stmeliiram  (Aiitv.  1717),  men 
bb-i,  553  (uucuin!  Jali.  llatit.  Sullerin) ;  llimmgini  Calri- 
bigitia  Seri]iliH-am  /iiiitiiiiMicoriim,  cum  iiutia  I'iraami 
KutcTdami.  Maiiaiii  Victoril,  II.  (iravii,  A.  Minei,  et  Jo. 
Alb.  Fabrieii— KriieMiu  .Sakimu  Uypriaiitu  recensuit  el 
•nii(itali«iibiuiiluMnvit(Fraitenr.et Lips.  1722);  l>[im. 
(iHVgiua,  in  an  animiatlon  lo  the  ilarlip-oliys  of  Adu 
oTrienne,  in  hia  olitinn  of  the  ttmi  (Ham.  1746  nil.), 
p.  493;  [junliier,  Tkt  CrtdSnlttg  o/ Iht  Goiptl  Hittorg 
(id  ed.  Uml.  174«),  II,  ii,  U97-T03i  Ada  SanctorHM 
(Aiitv.  1757),  ad  23  Sept.  vi,  546  sq.  [auclore  Ju.  Slil' 
tiiiK»);  Fabriciui,  BUtliolhtai  Onat  (Hamb.  1IW7), 
«.!.  ilarlex.  x,33I ;  Thilu,  ArlaS.  Thorna  ApoHoli  (Lips. 
I&ii),  pn<L  p.  liK,  Ix;  Schvregler,  Drr  .tfoKtaniiiHWi 
O'Ub.  1K41),  p.  262-206;  Tuchendorf, .4 rtu  ApoH«k>i-uni 
Apocrypha  (Lips.  lt)51 ),  proL  p.  xxi-KXvi;  KiMliii, 
Itir  jmrudtHiifiite  IMcrtitur  dtr  dUettm  Kirchft  in  liie 
TluoL  J.ih.-bachtr  (Tub.  1851),  p.  176,  177;  Ewald, 
Vi*rrnchl  der  1K61-52  ericbimnai  Srhri/im  lur  bibL 
ir«n~rA(ift,  in  tlie  Jithrhaeher  zar  bibl.  WuteiaeAiift, 
1N52,  |i.  127 1  Kitsch],  Me  JinHlrkiuiff  dtr  allkalholackrn 
A'>mte<2de<L.  Ituiiii,  1867),  p.£9-2-2»4i  Neudecker,  an. 
-rbeiilM"' in  Herz<«,  RniW-WyWiji.  iv,:oi,705:  (Jul- 
tchrtuA,  Ule  KoHigtii'iiiir'i  dtr  ujiacryph.  A}Mtl^grKhit-ktf 
(Khein.  Mua.  1MC4),  new  atriem  six,  176-179,  HM,  897 ; 
Keiuis  (!ttiA.d.hnLSrkriJ>iit  ^((uiiawicli,  IMM),<j  267, 
p.  264,  nuM;  IlilKFiirebl,  AWhih  TttlamfHttim  txira 
eamatn  Itrrrplim  |,Li|>*.  1866),  ir,fi9:  Kmui.  Saiid- 
Pant  (I'ar.  1X69). 1, 411 1  Slitiivr,  Krtiiiimg  drt  Banabat- 
Briffta  (l,eiiB.  1B6U),  i>.  4 ;  Wright,  Apm-rgplial  AcU  of 
the  AjHitlla  (Unii\.  lM7i,  2  vuU);  KbuhbiIi,  \,alrila- 
mrnlL  Ztil'jriehifkle  (1H72;,  ii,  547;  Ijpsiua,  I'thrr  drt 
Urfpntnif  tmd  aUrsttn  fjthniueh  tlnf  Chritlfjmiiiufttt 
<Jeiia,  1H73),  p.  B;  Mimaniaii,  A  IliUvey  oflhi  CiilJwlic 
CiHrci  o/Jetm  ChrMfrom  Ihe  ItailA  oJlil.JoiH  lo  Hi 
Midiltr  .iflkt  Second  Crtdurg  (LoiiiL  IH73),p.351--IOO; 
jMr  Kaitont,  Nov.  1975,  p.  461 ;  but  more  eapMially 
Schlau,  Die  Actea  del  Paalat  and  iter  Tktda  aad  ilit 
dlirn  Tlf-Ut-ljgettlr  (Uipa.  1H77) ;  and  the  review  by 
Upsiiia  ill  .Schurer,  Theol  LiltralurioluHg  (il)id.  1877), 

p.  Mil.   (a  P.) 

Tbeco'ia  (Huwi),  the  Creek  form  (1  Mace,  ix,  .13} 
or  the  Heb,  name  (2  Ubroii.  xx,  20)  Tkko.v  (i|.  v.). 
'  Theft  (n3»,  A'ppa  or  tKoitii)  a  ireattMl  in  the 
Miimic  coile  in  its  K-iilest  brarinpi  (Ex»d.  xiii.  I  aq.), 
capf eially  when  accompanieil  by  but([biry  or  Ihe  abrei)- 
tioii  oranimala  (Joaephiis,  .-inf.  xvi,  1, 1;  Hhilo,  0pp.  ii, 
886).  ir  the  atolen  pniperly  had  already  been  aold  nr 
renilcrerl  uaelen,  the  thief  waa  required  to  make  Ave- 
fold  reaiituiiim  in  cases  of  hcrneil  caiile  (comj).  3  Sam. 
sii,6;  Phi1i>,Ci/v>-".337).Brr«urriih]  in  cw  oT  aherp 


or  coata;  bat  only  ti 
.  was  restored.  But  t1 
I  alealing  of 


.4ii/.ir,8,27).   Thepi 


^  given 


ind  of  Ihe 

paatural  characler  at  the  llebrewi  (cnmp,  Justin,  ii,  2; 
Walther,  tletch.  d.  ram.  RtrllU,  p.  Ml" ;  SSdt.  Ciimim,!- 
t'oda',Brt.22G;  Wt.m«\i,Crimimil-Codrr,p.3»>l}.  Any 
iiiher  kind  or  properly  might  eaaily  be  fimiid  an>l  reoiiv- 
ered,  and  hence  its  Ilicft  waa  puniahed  by  its  aimiile 
I  realoratimi,  with  a  lifth  part  of  the  value  adileil  fur  ]«M 
oTtiae  (Lev.  V,  22  aq. ;  ri,3  aq.).  Kabbinical  legialaiion 
on  tliia  point  may  be  seen  inlheMishna  {/laba  .Vtliiiik, 
ii).  From  Pn.v.  vi,  S(],  Michnelii  infeia  a  sevenfidd  rea- 
titutiun  in  Soloninn'a  time,  but  the  paaaage  prulubly 
"(leaka  only  in  nmnd  nnmliera.  On  the  ancieui  <lrerk 
lawg^  see  I>niler,  Anlij.  i,  364  aq.;  ami  on  thai  of  the 
twelve  tablei,  Adam,  ff'iM.  .4  nf ij.  i,  426 ;  Alie^g,  Sira/~ 
rtcAlHcar.  p.  449;  »r  generaliv  (ielliua,  xi,  If;  on  that 
of  the  mcHleni  Arabs,  see  Wellsted,  7>»rrb.  i,  2K7 :  on 
the  Talmiulic,  aec  Utho,  Im:  ffiiU.  p.  253.  The  Kab- 
binical interjirelaticma  uf  the  law  are  tfiven  in  the  Mish- 
na,  Bulm  Kiirania,  vli  sq.  If  the  burglar  aulTeml  a  fa- 
tal wciund  in  Ihe  act  by  niRht.tlte  act  waa  reganled  aa  a 
JMstitiaUlehomiciile(Kx«LKxii.!).  Sxlikcwiie  in  So- 
lon's lawn  (Dermwlh.  rinnirr.  p.  7S4i)  and  amimg  the  an- 
cient Itonians  (HeinecG.  Anlig.Jur.  Horn.  IV,  i,  3.  499), 
aa  well  aa  Uermana  (llaiike,  Veick.  d.  dealtdi.  i<eial. 
ftrcAM,p.99).  Kidnappina(fi<ft(ffunH)  of  a  free  lanielite 
waa  ■  capital  crime  (Exod.  xxi,  16;  Deul.  xxi«,  7),  pun- 
ishable wiihatrangulatiun  {Simhedr.  xi,  I);  and  waa  an 
act  to  which  a  long  line  i>r  ilefeiieelen  aea-coaat  like  I'al- 
eatiue  waa  peculiarly  liabk- from  piracy.  A  wmilar  pen- 
alty |)revailed  among  the  ancient  Ureeka  (Xenoph.  .Vr- 
mar.  i,  2,  62;  Uemosth.  Pkilipp.  p.  o3)  and  Komaiis  af- 
ler  Coimtantiire  (se*  MarMolJ,  Crimmalirdil,  p.  370; 
Keim,  Crimimilr.  d.  Ram.  p.  390);  comp.  Philu,  0pp.  ii, 
33H.  See  generaUy  Uichaelii,  J/oa.  Rrdil,  vi,  6e  aq.,  83 
ail.    IStK  In'iul. 

'rH£FT,  (}|1H1STIAN  TKKATMicrr  OP.  Id  the  eariy 
Churvh  llieft  waa  reckoneil  among  the  great  Crimea 
which  brought  men  under  public  jietuuice.  Among  Sl 
Basil's  canons  there  ia  one  that  particularly  apecitiea  the 
lime  uf  penance.  The  Ihief.  if  he  diacnvec  bimscif, 
■hall  do  one  year's  [lenance;  if  he  be  diaoovered  bj  nth- 
era,  two  1  half  the  time  as  a  pmstrator.  the  uihrr  half 
a  cnManiler.— Itingham.L'jiiHf.  .iuliq.  bk.  xvi,  cfa.  xii,  |  4. 
Tliella,  C  ARL  r<OTTKBiEi>  WIL11HI.H,  dnctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  tbeokigy.  waa  bom  at  (troaKorbetha.  near  Mer- 
aehurjc,  Feb.  Si.  1799,  and  died  at  Leipaic,  Oct.  8,  I8.i3. 
He  wrote,  Itr.  Trium  Xvmgetiorunt  Ktrrttiladiiie  (Lips. 
1823)  ■.—.Volilia  Xari  Cammenlarii  n  A'acHm  Tettamen- 
lam  (ibid.  1829)  —Tabalir  fieram  bogmalintram  O'm- 
pemliiirvt  (ibid.  1830} :  — CArufw  'uW  die  VrrTuiii/i 
(iliicL  1830)  ■.—CommentaTvii  in  Kpiilobim  Jaeobi  ^ilii'.L 
iMSi)}:—Zar  Bi^apliie  Jen  (ibid.  1837) :— r*»iB™j 
LilenilHTie  Thndiigieir  A  eadrmior,  tire  Hermma  Ditier- 
liilioHum,  etc  (ibid.  l«J(l):-/'ro  Cimfittioiiii  Religivne 
adrrTiut  CixtfrmoHVm  Tktalogian  (ibid.  1850).  Bc- 
aiiles  the  above,  he  edileil,  logetber  with  K.  Slier.  Pidy 
glallfn-BiM  tmu  HambfrbTtmeh  (Itielefcfcl,  1854,  and 
often,  6  i-oIb.)  :  he  also  olital  Van  der  Hooghl'a  Heirrie 
Hibte  (I.eipa.  1849,  and  often),  together  with  Krpb'calh 
KpicriieoH  MatoreUiicamm ;  CoBtptctat  l,<eliimiim.  etc 
Thia  ia  one  of  Ihe  beat  eilitions  of  the  Hebrew  Itible. 
I  publiahed,  jVbtmib  Teilanieiilam,  Urarr  et  Ger- 
(ibid.  1852,  and  often);  and  Notmm  TfUamen- 
my,  ex  reoognitione  Knapii  emendatiua  edidit 
ntommqne  nirtationea  locoa  paralleloa  annntatin- 
ticam  et  indicea  adjecit  (7th  ed.ibid.  1A5M:  lllh 
ed.  ibid.  1875,  bv  Oaow  von  (^ehharat).  Sec  FUrat, 
rud.iii,419;  Winer.  Himdiuck derHtotog. Liiera- 
86,  237.  302,  .')62 ;  ii,  809 ;  Zuchold,  BibL  Tkeal. 
n  aq.;  ScbUrer,  Thtolog.  LUtrabtrtatamg,  1876, 
p.laq.  (HP.) 
Tbeiaer,  Avgoatin,  a  Roman  Catbolie  divine. 
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bom  April  11, 1804,  at  Brcslau,  in  Silesia.     Ho  Rnt  i  superior  orders  generally  of  supernatural  beings  be  in- 
studied  th«ologA%  afterwanls  philosophy  and  jurispru-    eluded  under  the  iilea  <»r  the  Deity.     This  doctrine  has, 
dence,  and  at  Halle,  in  1829,  was  made  doct<»r  ittri-  '  moreover,  tlie  supiM)rt  of  human  ex()erience,  since  his- 
Mtqu*' jut-it,     VoT  several  years  he  collecteil  material  at    tory  shows  that  in  every  instance  where  a  th(»ntugh  <le- 
the  libraries  of  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London  for  canonical    velopment  of  polytheism  has  Ix'cn  reached,  it  eventu- 
dib4ui9itioiis.     Shortly  before  his  promotion  he  pub-  -  ates  in  monotheism  to  the  cNtent  of  subordinating  the 
lished.  together  with  his  brother  Johaun  Anton  (q.  v.),  .  many  g(Mls  to  one  who  is  su|>rein«-,  or  of  regarding  them 
/>tV  Einpihrung  dtr  efztnnnffenfti  KheUtsigkeit  bti  dm    as  simple  nioiles  of  conceiving  of  his  nature,  powern,  or 
:rAri^/»r<Ari9  ^;et«/iicAeR  t/n(/ iArf /Wyfn  (Altenburg,  1828, .  nianifeMAtions.     Ii  may  Ik>  added  that   the  converse 
2  vdUs.);  but  he  soon  perceived  liLs  errors,  and  went  to    idea,  on  which  the  origin  of  ixdytheism  is  foinid  in  pan- 
Kome.  where  he  entered  the  Congregation  of  St.  Philip    thei.stic  identititrations  of  the  Deity  with  nature  and  its 
NtTuand  received  holy  orders.     lie  remained  in  Home,    forces,  aflords  the  most  sjiti^faclory  explanation  [lossible 
aivl  in  1855  Pius   IX  appointed  him  pnefcct  of  the  Of  the  tK>ginnings  and  growth  of  this  err(»r. 
Vatican  archives.     In  187t»  he  retired  fr(»m  his  office.        The  monoth<;istic  coni*<'ption  once  n-ceived,  however, 
ai\>\  died  Aug.  10,  1874.     Of  his  many  writings  we    o{>ens  the  way  to  iliscussionrt  res|K>cting  the  nature  of 
mtmim.Cominentatiode RouunMritm Pontijicuin  Kpisto-    ihe  Deity  and  (»f  his  relations  to  the  universe,  and  com- 
Amkia  Ihcrttalium  Antiquis  CollectiofUbns  et  de.  (ire;finn    (k*1s  recognition  of  the  i.<H>ue  l)etw(>en  deism  and  {tanthe- 
IX P.M.  Dfcrrtalium  Cmlice  (^Lips.  1829;: — Rechncht*    ism.     For  the  cunce|itions  which  underlie  the  terms, we 
iir]iutifnrtCoUfctWHi  iMdites  de  Wcretair*  dti  Min/fn-    refer  to  the  artitrles  Paxtiikism  ami  Dki.hm,  and  in  this 
«!/*  (Paris,  1833): — (letchichtt  der  fftiittUrhtn  IiUduntf»-    pla<;e  note  merely  that  the  term  dtUm  designates  that 
ohiti\kfH   (1835):  —  Cardinal   Frankt-nbtrfi   and   mHn    ettnception  of  the  world  on  which  (itHl  is  not  only  dif- 
Kumpfjur dy>  Khrhe  (Freiburg,  1850j: — Zitstdudf  drr    ferent.  but  also  distinct,  from  the  univers**,  and  which 
fcjrtij/.  A'lVcAf  i«  SchUgifH  ran  1740  6w  1758  (^KHtislMUi,    therefore  denies  tlu-.  immanence  of  Hod  in  the  world 
1W2.  i  vols.}: — Gtfchichtt  de*  Pontijicats  Clfmnut  \ I V    umler  any  form. and  constitutes  the  direct  contradicticm 
d'jms,  lt«53,  2  voliii.): —  Vtttra  Monninftitn  Hittfnrini    to  pantheism.    It  is  evident  that  thisdei^m  harmonizes 
HuHftarimn  Sacrum  JUustrantui  (Rome,  1859,  1M(;<).  2    with  Thri^tianity  as  little  as  does  pantheism  itself.     It 
"iiiWy.—  VttU  Manum,  Poloniai  H  Lithwiuia:  (itnliumipte    is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Scriptures  return  no 
FUiiiMunin  /ligforutm  lUusiranfia  (ibi<l.  18t>0-G3,  S  I  direct  and  |Mi.sitive  answer  to  the  question,  H<iw  is  the 
rok):— |V//.  Munum,  Slamrum  Mfridiofud^uni   //is-    relation  of  (i«Hl  to  the  universe  to  l>e  conceiveil?  and 
/">./i/tfji/r.  (1863): — Codfjr  JJominii  Ttinporalu  Sanrttr.  \  s|K>culati<m  is  accordingly  ct»miK^lled  to  attempt  the  so- 
^^^(1801  ^|.,  3  vols.).     He  also  published  a  new  edi-  |  lution  of  the  prol)lem  after  its  own  fashion.     Theidogy 
im{){ihe  AhhoU  of  Itanmius,  and  worked  assiduously    has  attempted  the  dilution— with  what  degree  of  suc- 
opfin  the  continuation  of  this  gigantic  work.     See  Wi-    cess  it  does  not  belong  to  this  article  to  determine,  since 
i>T,  UiiiHlhuch  drr  thtiAog.  Literature  i,  G03,  828;  ii,  5,    theism  is  not  a  thttdo(fiad,  Imm  a  ph'dotutphical.  term. 

The  miwlem  literature  of  philosophy  apprehends  the 
idea  of  theism  in  a  more  limited  meaning  than  that  in- 
dicated above,  and  understands  by  the  term  that  ten- 
dency and  those  systems  which  attempt  to  mediate  be- 


*•":  Zuchold,  BiU.  Thftd,  ii,  1323  sti.;  Thtolog.  Uni- 
fr'itl'Ux,  0.  v.;  ftegenffmrger  Reed- Kucyklop,  s.  v.; 
IMrntriwh^r  JiauflirfUfir  Jur  das  kathuL  IkuUchlandj 
l*^.  p.  I «  sq. ;  1874,  p.  3ci3  sq.     (R  P.) 


nn.  X  •»  «.  A    *.-^—   u    .u        r  4         *•       tween  pantheism  and  deism,  and  seek  to  solve  the  ihe- 

Tbeiner,  Jobann  Anton,  brother  of  Augustm,     ,    .    ,       .,  .•     i    .i         .i    i   rr        u-i 

'  -^1  .1*     1       Tx       1-   t-tui      ti      .    I-    1  .V.    I    I  ological  problem  m  quest H)n  bv  the  method  of  free  phil- 

'  ▼aaixim  at  lireslaii.  Dec  lo,  D99.     He  studied  theol-        ^i  •    'i  •  L     i        T  i-      .i         * 

I  , ..  J       u     1  •     •     1U.M  •     v  I*  .K    u     '  OHophical  inquirv.     Such  eiideavitrs  gn»w  dirwtlv  out 

<>ifv,  was  made  chaplain  in  1823  in  Zobten  <m  the  Bo-      c  I.      .      i  *    r  .u  i  v-i        i       e  t^ 

I         .  ■     .c>j  •  .  J        r  e  of  the  development  (»f  the  mwleni  philowiphv  <d  (Jer- 

w-r.  and  in  1824  was  appointed  professor  of  exegesis  ,      .     !         .  ,  ,.     ,       ,        .      .,    '    '.  ...  .  ^ 

,  ,  *>     I  'I'u     I-     1    •  »       .     u-  I     manv.beginnmg  with  Kant  and  passing  through  fichte, 

and  carMin  law  at  Breslau.     Ihe  lively  interest  which  .  ..  ,  •„*.    '^  „       1,1...  .mi-  1        .u 

1    ....         -         .  .'      «•  u-    /'K      .   I  Schelling,  Hegel,  llerbart,  etc.,  until  deism  and  panthe- 

w- r«»ok  in  the  reformatory  movements  «»f  his  Church  I  .  .    1      i-      *        .     i-  .    •        -.i-    .1      1 

.,.,,.  .  u"     I    .  1  u         »       1    Lsm  came  to  be  direct  contradict4>ries  within  the  domain 

yniiged  him  to  give  up  his  lectures,  and  he  entered  1    -.    , .,        1      •.    ir      a  i     «•  .1  ^    r*K     1. 

'^    .  .       .  ,  .    •        ..  j-ir       .    1  r     loi-  u    I  of  philosophy  itst'lf.     A  removal  of  the  dimcultv  was 

»i|rf>n  mniistenal  duties  at  different  places.     In  184;>  he  I      .»,      .    '    •  ^    ,   ,  ,       .       ..^    r    i  -i  -     »       i'    .u 
'    ,     .  ^    .     ^,  /I  .u  V  »  «•  u-  .   I  evidently  demandiHl  bv  the  state  of  philosophy ;  bv  the 

w«  with  the  Cienmau  Catholic  movement,  from  which  I         •  •    '  •        ..1    *      *  *u  •  •.  n    1     T  »    *.u 

,  ...         .     ,u,u        III  •     ..   1    considerations  that  panthei.xm  inevitably  leads  to  athe- 

iie  A*on  withdrew,  in  1H48,  and  liyeil  excommunicated    .  .         ^u  •       1     •     1    i*      .1    '       ti    r     . 

,,....       ^^       '..to--      I.      1  1         .       ^    ism  or  anthropotheism  by  including  the  world  of  nature 

6v  hw  (church  until  I800,  when  he  was  made  custos  of         ,  1  ■    1  •     .u  r  *v.     i»  •.     «    1  *u  .  •.. 

.♦        .....  u     ,  .        u     I-    1  %i      t-     and  mankind  in  the  t-^sence  of  the  Deity,  and  that  it 

the  university  library  at  Breslau,  where  he  died,  May  lo,  ,        .     i-  .    .1      •    1    »      .-ii        j       j   *•  1 1    r    »      e 
•        II  /i^      'j/'    rid'''       '  V  •  'p    'contradicts  the  indestructible  and  undeniable  facts  of 

'***,.   f  ^yV    '  /    wH    1-      r^.I.iv'^    *f.^"     V-"    human  consciousness;  while  deism  renders  an  intinite 

ttiieucht  Aramcttm  coa/ifl*/ (Berlin,  l^«22):—/>w  zwolj  1    i     1  *    1.  •       •  -i  1    u    •»    j     •  1    r  i 

...        ,.       ,  ^     ,1   •       ,o.w        1.      s"'  ^\    F.     L  \i       and  absolute  lienig  impossible  bv  Its  denial  of  any  sub- 

^'T-  'Xt^'"  ^/^T  '8*'>;-"<"-'r-"'  *"'*  Y"-  .  »t«...ial  lK,n,l  which  cnnocU  C'.kI  a..<l  the  worW,  and 
«,  (,b..Ul«I  )-^/V  (I'^jr-J:;^^"  ^^2^^^^^^  I  \u  co..«qucnt  assertion  of  the  limitation  of  the  Deity. 

tivu*^   (  Bre.t    u,        *)'      f     'Y    ""!!.,/     *^  t.*^*^^'        The  object  of  theistic  siK-'Culation,  it  may  l)e  assumed, 

A«»»«M^i*  f/'T  aw/Aw.  A»rrA^  (Altenburg,  184.'>):— Mix  A*-- I  •'.      ,  ^    ,,     ,,  t-  i  ;   •    i  • 

,.  ,^     ,  .     ,      .   ,.   1  c"    i    /Ml   iwi-»       f  i     was  correctly  stated  by  the  younger  tichte  in  his  essay 

-'  •'  (.  totr  den  L  nternchitd  ziruchen  ttinschtm  vnd  natura- 


huHuHf^H  after  Jjehrtn  if.  Lf^i  dt-r  kalhid.  (i*-utlirhknt, 
S<^  Wilier,  /iartdburk  tltr  theolog,  IMerutur^  i,  174,  tJ03 ; 


litfiAchem  TheumiiSf  in  tlie  Z^ittu'hr.  Jur  Phihgophie  u. 


' -    J  l^u;     4i    ,     ■    1      Vr  :"^*    ;  ;  "      Z phUosopuvhe  KrUik  (llalle,  1«56),  p. 229, in  these  words: 

'  if    1  ir      LL  .7     \\  \\    li'ld   Th    I   "  \     '^"*-**'"  denotes  for  us  the  altogether  general  idea  that 

..':^'^r>  *^*'*w'!iT  F  J  •••  /«'«  '  /iiu'v         *         '  *     '  i  the  altsolutc  world-principle,  whatever  jiifferences  of 
1:^22:  F»nrt,B*«!.Jttd,  111,  419.     (B.  P.)  .  .  ..       X     v    -.       -.i  •       u-  i   •.  u 

'  *  ^  I  opinion  respecting  the  limits  within  which  it  may  be 

Theism.  The  etymological  opposite  of  theism  can  j  objectively  api»rehended  may  obtain,  can  yet  in  no  case 
only  be  a/Aewm,  since  the  word  designate^}  a  conception  '  be  conceived  of  as  blind  and  iinconstrious  )s)wer  under 
of  the  universe  according  to  which  a  Deity  rules  over  .  the  category  either  of  a  universal  substance  or  of  an 
nature  sikI  men,  and  the  atheistic  view  denies  the  ex-  abstract  impersonal  reason,  and  must  l>e  apfirehended  as 
i^l*^nce  «>f  the  Deity  and  divine  powers.  Various  spe-  ,  a  l)eing  having  existence  in  and  for  itgt{t\  to  whose  fun- 
citic  cnntrasta  are,  however,  cmitaineil  under  this  gen- '  damental  attribute  human  thought  can  Hnd  no  other 
era]  naeaning  of  the  ienn,  as  monotheism  and  polythe-  j  analogy  and  form  of  expression  than  that  of  aljtolute 
i5m,  or  cleiam  and  pantheism.  .gilf-conndnusntM.     Connected  with  this  conception  of 

The  diapute  between  DMmotheism  and  polytheism  is  \  the  Absolute  Spirit,  and  necessarily  leading  up  to  it,  is 
DO  lanfga  <^>eo.  Philoaopby  and  theolr^y  have  long  |  the  e<pially  general  idea  that  the  universal  fact  of  the 
been  agreed  that  the  Deity  can  be  but  one,  and  that  the  interconnection  of  the  world  indicates  a  l)eginning  in 
idea  of  a  multipliaty  of  (goAB  involves  a  contrndictift  in  \  acci<lent  and  blind  chance  no  more  than  it  affords  room 
MS^eiOm  There  can  be  but  one  supreme,  perfect,  abso-  '  for  the  thought  of  an  absolute  necessity  which  could 
late  Betiigi  and  auch  a  Being  b  required  even  if  the  1  not  Ik*  otherwise.     The  only  appropriate  thought,  in 
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view  of  the  condttious  of  the  world,  is  the  intermediate  ,  coming  the  matter  of  the  creation.  See  Weissef  PkUo- 
idea  of  adtiptatinn  to  an  end,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  im-  »opk,  Doginatik  oder  PhUotophie  d.  ChristerUhums  (Lei pa. 
plies  the  possibility  of  a  differently  conditioned  world-    1855). 

onier,  but,  on  the  other,  asserts  that  the  existing  order  j  A  re\iew  of  the  progress  of  thcistic  speculation  re- 
is  most  perfect,  and  projected  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  ;  veals  the  fact  that  the  demands  of  pantheism  (monism) 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  This  result  of  an  empir-  have  been  fully  met  in  the  principal  endeavorn  to  eittab- 
ical  ol^rvation  of  the  world,  which  may  infinitely  en-  lish  the  theistic  conception  of  the  world  on  a  philo- 
large  itself  by  the  study  of  particulars  in  all  the  depart-  sophical  basis.  The  workl  is  represented  as  having 
ments  of  nature,  and  may  advance  to  a  steadily  in-  ,  emanated  from  the  being— the  nature,  essentiality,  sub- 
creasing  degree  of  certainty,  compels  metaphysical  stance  —  of  the  Deity,  as  the  realizing,  renunciation, 
thought  to  ascend  to  the  idea  of  an  absolute  original  i  viewing,  completing,  of  himself;  his  self-consciousness 
reason  which  determines  the  end;  to  wh(»se attributes,  as  :  and  subjectivity,  however,  being  regarded  as  existing 
demonstrated  in  the  universe,  human  language  is  once  ,  imlependently  of  the  world.    liut  no  similar  justice  has 


more  imable  to  find  other  designations  than  perfect 
thought  and  a  will  which  requires  the  good.'*  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  leading  idea  in  this  definition  is 
the  existence  «if  (imi  in  andjhr  himtelf^  or  of  his  abso- 
lute self'-cons(!i(ius  being.  The  prevalence  of  this  idea 
determined  the  general  current  of  speculation  to  disa- 
gree with  the  Hegelian  doctrine  of  the  AlMotute,  accord- 
ing to  wliich  (jI«nI  is  impersonal  and  unconscious  reason, 
and  attains  u>  consciousness  of  himself  onlv  in  man. 
The  distinction  between  ethical  and  naturalistic  theism 
is  of  secondary  importance,  but,  nevertheless,  deserves 
notice  to  the  extent  of  obsen'ing  that  it  grew  out  of 
8cheUing*s  advance  towards  theistic  views,  in  which  he 
attainetl  to  the  rec(»gnition  of  God  as  an  independent 


been  done  to  the  claims  of  deism;  for  the  leading  and 
fundamental  demand  of  the  deistic  conception  of  the 
world  is  the  idea  of  God  as  the  A  buolute  Spirit  who  ia 
eteiiuiUy  compU>te  in  htnuclf  through  his  absolute  power 
and  goodness,  as  contrasted  with  the  world,  which  ia 
bound  by  cowUtions  and  constantly  engaged  in  the  proc- 
ess of  becoming  and  developing.  This  idea  is  contrm- 
dieted  bv  everv  view  which  makes  the  W€>rld  to  be  in 
any  way  a  part  of  the  essence  of  God  himself,  since  such 
a  view  transfers  the  becoming  and  developing  condition 
of  the  world  into  the  nature  of  God.  The  absolute  is 
necessarily  complete  and  perfect. 

Literature, — Schelling,  Philosophie  d,  Mythologie  ;  id. 
Philfitojthie  d,  Offhtbarung;  Fischer,  IHe  Idee  d.  Gottheit 


Heing,  and  as  the  "Lord  of  Reing;"  but  as  he  persisteil  (Stnttg.  1839),  and  the  Encyklttp,  mentioned  above; 
in  retaining  the  theocentric  position  of  his  early  teach-  \Virthf  Die SpetuL Idee Gottes^Qtc  (Suitlfr.l^b);  Chaly- 
ings,  and  "  derived"  the  Unite  world  out  of  the  absolute  hteuSj System d,  Wi**enschaj}slekre  (Kiel,  1846);  Schwarz, 
essence  of  (rod,  he  really  conceived  of  <>od  simply  as  a  Weiterbildung  d,  Theisnius^  in  Zeittchr,  f,  Pkilosophie 
cosmical  principle,  as  the  younger  Fichte  observes.  (Halle,  1847), vol.  xviii;  id. ^o//,A'<//Mrtf.«l/rtMrA(Hanov. 
Other  philiisophers  followed  in  his  track,  e.  g.  the  Ko-  1857);  Von  Schaden,  Grgensatz  d,  theist,  u,  jntntheisU 
man  Catholic  Baader  (q.  v.) ;  but  the  representatives  of  Stimdpunkts  (Erlangen,  1H48) :  Mayer,  ThHsmus  u. Pan^ 
the  theistic  tendency  belonged  rather  to  the  school  of  theismus  (Freiburg,  1849);  ^hewAch^  Metaphysik  (Inn- 
Hegel  than  that  of  Schelling,  as  a  rule,  though  they  spruck,  1856) ;  Eckart,  Tkeistiscke  BefpiiHdHM/  d,  A rstke' 
"passed  beyond"' the  master  and  differed  widely  among  tik  (Jena,  1857);  Hoffmann,  Theismus  u.  Paniheismus 
themselves,  as  they  adhered  more  or  less  closely  to  his  (WUrzburg,  1861 );  Ulrici,  Gott  u,  die  Nalur  (Leipa. 
views.  The  principal  names  in  this  clasa  are  J.  H.  1861);  WmwQfStudies  in  Theism  (S,Y,l^B). — Heraog, 
Fichte  (liedingungen  ewes  spekulativen  Theismus  [  Klber-  Real'Encyklop,  s.  v. 

feld,  1835])  and  k.  P.  Blscher  (A'ltryW.  rf./^Ai^x  Wissen^  Tbela'sar  (2  Kings  xix,  12).    See  Tkl-a88aii. 
»cAfi/?«i  [Frankf.-on-Mam,  1848;  v«»l.  Ill  I855J). 

The  present  status  of  philosophical  theism  is  signifi-  Tbeler'iaa  (OeXcpffoc  v.  r.  G€X<Tdc),  a  Greek  form 

cantly  illustratetl  in  the  woriis  of  Chr.  H.  Wcisse.    This  (I  Esdr.  v,  86)  of  the  name  Hebraized  (Ezra  ii.  59)  Tki^ 

writer  regards  the  dialectics  of  Hegel  as  the  "  com[)leted  harsa  (q.  v.). 

form  of  philosophical  inquiry,"  but  n-jecU  the  panthe-  The'man,  or  Timeman  (Hatpdv),  the  Greek  form 

ism  to  which  its  application  brought  HegeL     He  holds  (Raruch  iii,  22,  28)  of  the  Heb.  name  Tkman  (q.  v,\ 

that  the  teleological  proof  is  necessar\*  to  lead  to  the  ..^        .     ,                     ,        ,     ,    *    ^      .          . .  .^ 

theistic  idea  «»f  God  ami  counteract  the' pan  theistic  ten-  Themistians.  an  eariy  school  of  thei»rists  which 

dency  of  the  ontological  and  cosmological  arguments.  ^"^^  its  nanoe  fmm  a  deacm,  1  hemistius.     An  answer 

The  world  was  crenteii  for  God,  and  finds  its  eiMl  in  him.  P^^'«"  ^»»".^^'  ^^^  ^**""!?^  timothy  led  him  to  c«hi- 

lu  his  al^M.lute  essence  (iod  is  absolute  personalitv.  but  «<"«le  that  if  the  bo«ly  of  Chnst  was  corruptible  (subject, 

neccssarilv  a  trinitv  of  persons;  and  in  this  trinitv  the  ^*;«!  »^  ^?  ^^f  ^^y  *r""^  ^^  ^***  '?■'  ■,"?  *^" 

second  ,>e'rson,  or  Son,  prior  to  the  creation,  and  inde-  of  life)  then  he  must  also  have  been  so  far  subject  to 

pendentlv  of  it,  represents  the  eternal  reason  and  rM>ssi-  the  defects  of  human  nature  that  his  very  knowledge 

bility  of 'the  creation  of  the  world,  but  ^nth  the  creation  ""^  ^»»^  P/^"*  *'"*  ^*^«  ^'.^"'^  ^"  '^^l^t^*  *"**  '^^"^ 

is  "infused  into  it,"  "enters  into  it,"  "gives  himself  to  ^"^'  Jj^.^"^*^'*!  Tl-'    T       7  .**?  k-*  was  igno- 

iU"     This  second  person  of  the  trinity  is,  however,  to  ™^   ^he  patriarch  himself  repudiated  thuiconclu«on. 

be  regardetl  as  the  absolute  PHmns  of  the  world,  and  ^"'  *  ,«l\^^  of  theonsts  grew  up  under  the  le«ier- 

not  hi  identified  with  the  latter,  etc     To  avoid  the  f'^  P^  Themiatiua,  and  became  known  as  Aosoet.. 

contradiction  of  an  absolute  dualism  in  the  Deity,  it  be-  ^^'  ^'^ 

comes  necessar}'  to  postulate  a  third  person  in  the  trin-  TheniUB,  Otto,  doctor  of  theology  and  philoaophy, 

ity,  who  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  is  was  bom  in  1801  at  Dresden,  where  he  also  died,  Aug. 

coequal  with  them.     In  harmony  with  this  view,  the  18,  1876.     Although  Thenius  occupied  the  pulpit  for 

creation  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  "  the  effect  of  a  sufli-  more  than  twenty  years,  yet  his  main  renown  is  as 

cient  reason,  but  as  the  result  of  the  self-renuncitition  of  an  exegete,  and  as  such  he  will  always  hold  an  honor- 

the  second  Divine  Personality."    This  self-renunciation,  able  position  among  scholars.   He  published,  ErUdrung 

though  represented  aa  the  free  act  of  God,  comes  to  der  fiucher  Samuels  (Leipa.  1842;  2d  ed.l864): — AV- 

pass,  however,  because  only  in  creation  can  God  become  Udrung  der  Biicher  der  K&nige  (ibid.  1849 ;  2d  ed.  1878), 

the  "  God  who  exists  as  God,"  the  "  really  Supreme  Be-  with  an  Appendix,  which  was  also  published  aeparate- 

ing,"  since  "it  is  only  thus  that  he  can  be  the  all-em-  ly,  Pag  rorexilische  Jerusalem  vnd  dessen  TtmpH:— 

bracing,  supermundane,  self-conscious  Divine  Spirit  in  Erklarung  der  Klagelieder  JertmiM  (ibid-  1866)  z—De 

wh(»m  all  newly  originating  beings  are  preformed,  and  l,(>ctt  Joh.  Wit,  21-28  Dissertatiuneula  (Dreadn,  1887): 

all  exi:«ting  ones  are  combined  into  a  higher  unity  of  — Qwi*  Ps.  li  Author  fuisse  rideatur  (ibid,  1889):— 

expression  or  idea."     At  the  point  of  his  renunciation,  /)ie  Grdber  der  Kdnige  von  Judo,  in  IIlgen*B  Zeii^ 


the  idea  of  God  is  seen  to  coincide  with  that  which  is    schrifl/nr  die  historische  Theohgie^  1844:— {7ekr 
usually  termed  matter;  the  activity  ©f  the  Deity  lie-    Stu/etipsalmen,  in  Studien  und  Krikkem,  1864,  toL  uL 
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TUKODICY 


Theoios's  works  will  always  be  consulted  for  textual 
criticnm.  See  Flint,  bAi.  Juil  iii,  419;  Ziichold, 
BibLTktoL  ii,  1323;  Theologitchei  I'nirersat-I^.  s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Theoo'anua  (Ocwcavoc  v.  r.  BoKai'og  and  Bu>ica- 
yoc),  a  corrupt  Greek  form  (1  £sdr.  ix,  14)  fur  the  Ilcb. 
name  (Ezra  x,  15)  Tikvaii  (^q.  v.). 

Theocatagnoatse.  a  name  used  by  John  of  Da- 
maKUj  apparently  as  a  fi^eneral  term  for  heretics  who 
held  unorthotlox  opinions  about  (iod,  and  therefore 
•'thoujiht  evil"  (carayvuMric)  respecting  him. 

Theocracy  {^foicparia,  ntle  of  Gwl),  a  form  of 
giiTernment  such  as  prevailed  amon^;  the  ancient  Jews, 
in  which  Jehovah,  the  (iod  of  the  universe,  wsm  direct- 
ly itcugiiised  as  their  supreme  civil  ruler,  and  his  laws 
vre  taken  as  the  statute-book  of  the  kingdom.     This 
principle  is  repeatedly  laid  down  in  the  Mosaic  code, 
ud  was  ountinually  acted  upon  thereafter.     S<*e  Kino. 
Moaes  vas  but  the  appointee  and  agent  of  Jehovah  in 
girtngtbe  law  and  in  delivering  the  people  from  Kgypt; 
ud  thn)ughout  the  Exodc  the  constant  presence  of  (ioil 
u  the  pillar  and  the  cl4)ud,  as  well  as  u|)on  the  mercy- 
'^it,was  on  ever}'  occasion  looke<l  to  for  guidance  and 
<XKitruL    So,  likewise.  Joshua  and  the  Judges  were  8pe> 
0*1  "legates  of  the  skies"  to  perform  their  dictatorial 
fiflictioos.     Even  under  the  monarch v,  (rod  reserved 
uie  chief  direction  of  affaire  for  himself.     The  kings 
*ere  each  specifically  anointed  in  his  name,  and  proph- 
^  sreie  from  time  to  time  commissioned  to  inform  them 
oflils  will,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  rebuke  and  even  veto 
their  actions  if  contrary  to  the  divine  will.     The  whole 
liter  history  of  the  chosen  people  is  but  a  rehearsal  of 
this  cnitlict  and  intercourse  between  the  Great  Head 
€(  the  kinfi^tom  and  the  refractory  functionaries.     Un- 
der the  New  Economy,  this  idea  passed  over,  in  its  spirit- 
ual import,  to  the  Messiah  as  the  heir  of  David's  per- 
petual d^niasty,  and  thus  Christ  becomes  the  ruler  of 
his  Church  and  the  hearts  of  its  members.     See  Spen- 
cer, l»e  Thfocratia  Judttica  (Tub.  1782);  Witsius,  De 
Tkeocratia  I  trad,  (Lugd.  1695) ;  Blechsch  midl,  De  Thea- 
cratiit  m  Papido  JSttncto  Itutityta ;  Deyling,  I>e  Israeli 
J^hovtr  Iktmitno ;  Goodwin,  De  Theocratia  hnielitamm 
(Ultnij.  1690);  Hulse, /Je  Jekova  Deo  Rege  ae  Duce 
Afiliitiri  m  PHaoo  IgraeU;  Dannhauer,  Politica  BUdim ; 
•Conring,  De  PoUtia  Hebrvorvm  (Helmst.  1648);  Mi- 
«ha«li9,  De  AntiqmtaHbuM   (Economim   Patriarrhalvi ; 
tSehirkard,  Jus  Hegimm    Hebracrum,  cum  animadver- 
sionibus  et  notia  Carpzovii  (Lips.  1674, 1701) ;  Abarba- 
nel,  JM  Statu  et  Jure  Regio,  etc.,  in  Ugolino,  ThesauruSy 
ToL  xxir.     8ee  KiwaDOM  ov  Heave;*. 

Theodemir,  a  Goth  who  was  abbot  of  Psalmodi,  in 
the  dioceae  of  Niames,  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury. He  was  reputed  to  be  very  learned,  so  that  even 
biitbop  Claadios  of  Turin  (q.  v.;  comp.  Illgen,  ZtUsvhr. 
fir  die  kitt.  Theojogie^  1843,  ii,  39  sq.)  dedicated  many 
of  his  commentaries  to  him.  Theo«lemir  wrote  a  letter 
to  Claudius,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  approval  which 
the  writings  of  the  latter  received,  especially  from  the 
Frankish  bishops;  but  he  subsequently  discovere<l  ex- 
pressions in  the  commentaries,  particularly  th<»se  on 
Corinthians,  which  he  regarded  as  being  questionable 
and  erroneous^  the  principal  objection  being  raise<l 
against  the  treatment  of  the  subject  of  image  and  relic 
worshipu  Claudius  thereupon  wrote  an  Apolntftticum 
{ see  Claud.  ToMr,  Epuc.  Ined,  Opervm  tS/vct w««r,  eu*., 
exhibuit  A.  Rudelbach  [  Havn.  1824];  Peyron,  TuU, 
Cit-^roms  Oratioimm  Fragmenta  Iwdita  [Stuttg.  1824], 
p.  13),  to  which  Tbeodemir  replied.  The  dispute  was 
ended  hy  the  death  of  Tbeodemir,  about  A.D.  825  (see 
Gieseler.  Lekr^  der  Kirdungetch,  voL  ii;  Neander, 
Chvrck  Hi$i.  iii,  4SS).— Henog,  BecU-Etuyklop,  s.  v. 

Theodicy  ivmUcatiim  of  the  dirme  government, 
from  OeoCf  God,  aad  iinf,  juaUce),  This  word  dates 
back,  io  the  mow  ia  which  it  is  now  currently  employ- 
ed, no  iartber  ihan  Che  celebrated  essay  by  Leibnitz. 


whose  tirht  edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1710.  It 
designates  the  attempt  to  jnhtify  (mkI  with  reference  to 
the  ini|KTfections.  tlie  evil,  ami  ('}«|K'ciul]y  the  sin.  which 
exJHt  in  the  world,  or,  in  other  words,  any  attempt  to 
show  that  GimI  ap|H*Ar.'>  in  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  wt)rld  as  tlie  hig)u>»t  wiMiiun  and  gtMxlnehs,  de- 
spite Min,  evil,  ami  apparent  impcrt'cctioiiH. 

U>ibnitz  prec*r<lcd  such  evidt-nce  with  a  IHscoiirg  de 
Ui  Coiij'ormitt  de  la  t\>i  arif  Ui  Unison,  because  a  the- 
o<licy  muDt  evidently  pr<K><H>d  on  the  a.sM(mtption  that 
rea^ion  and  revelation  do  not  c<»ntradict  each  other,  and 
that  the  former  has  the  ability  to  rec«)gnise  the  facts 
presented  by  the  latter,  whether  in  natun*or  in  history'. 
.\s  the  aim  of  thetnlicy  is  to  refute  by  reason  the  objec- 
tions of  (tn|)erticial  reasoners  against  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  t)f  (iod,  the  work  necessarily  demamis  agrec;- 
meiit  Ix'tween  faith  and  reason.  It  is  coiiMMpiently  the 
primar}' object  of  I^ibnitz  to  show  that  such  agreement 
exists,  or  that  it  must  be  presumed  to  exist  so  t^Htu  as  a 
correct  view  of  the  idea  and  nature  ofreasrm  is  enter- 
taincHl.  Heason  is  the  "  rightful  combination"  of  truth? 
which  we  recognise,  either  directly  <»r  by  means  of  rev- 
elation, and  then*  can  U'  no  C(»ntlict  U'twe<>n  it  and  the 
truth  which  G<kI  revesls.  There  are  two  clssses  <if 
tntths.  and.  so  ti>  s|H>ak,  two  forms  of  reason.  In  a  tiur- 
row  meaning  of  the  won!,  reason  hn»  to  do  only  with 
such  truths  as  it  derives  fn)m  itself  or  recognis(>s  with- 
out assistance  from  without;  and  in  this  character  it 
contrasts  with  experience,  and  also  with  faith  in  so  fai 
as  the  latter  is  based  on  authority  and  forms  a  sort  of 
empirical  certainty.  Its  truths  are  "  eternal  and  neces- 
sary truths,"  in  no  wise  dependent  on  sense-perception, 
and,  ft  priori^  such  as  reason  alone  can  apprehend  and 
formulate,  because  they  are  founded  on  logical,  meta- 
physical, or  geometrical  necessity.  Another  class  of 
truths  presents  to  view  definite  facts,  e.  g.  the  laws  of 
nature  {verity  de/ait)^  such  as  come  immediately  with- 
in the  province  of  ex|)erience  and  faith.  This  class  of 
truths  likewise  involves  necessitjf,  and  is  so  far  set  forth 
within  the  domain  of  reason  also;  but  this  necessity  is 
physical,  instead  of  logical  or  metaphysical.  The  con- 
trary to  such  truths  is  not  logically  impossible  and  un- 
thinkable, but  cannot  be  because  its  existence  would  be 
an  imperfectimi,  a  fault.  This  physical  necessity  is  thus 
shown  to  be  at  the  bottom  a  moral  necessity,  founded 
in  the  attributes  of  (lod  as  the  highest  wisdom  and 
goodness;  and  as  moral  necessity  it  appertains  also  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  faith,  being  ascertainable  by  reason, 
and  forming  ground  on  which  to  comprehend  and  ac- 
cept such  ditctrines. 

With  respect  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  Leibnitz 
teaches  that  it  was  the  free  act  of  (hkI,  performed  that 
he  *'  might  most  effectually,  and  in  a  manner  most  wor- 
thy of  his  wisdom  and  gisNlness,  reveal  and  impart  his 
perfection.*'  He  c«)iU<l  create  oidy  a  relative  perfection, 
however;  the  creation  of  absolutely  perfect  beings,  i.  e. 
gods,  was  not  possible,  and  the  world  and  its  inhabitants 
were  accordingly  created  relatively  imperfect.  This 
condition  of  things  may  be  denominated  metaphytnctd 
evil,  whose  existence  was  directly  conditioned  in  the 
will  of  (i<»d  by  which  was  determined  the  creation  of 
limited  and  imperfeia  iN'ings.  Physical  evil,  or  suffer- 
ing, and  moral  evil,  or  bin,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
directly  willed  by  <i«Ml,  but  only  indirectly,  as  serx'ing  u» 
promote  the  gtHMl  and  Hi-cun*  the  attainment  of  a  higher 
perf(*ction  of  the  **  whole."  though  themseh'tn^  evil  as  re- 
spects the  individual.  The  ground  of  metaphysical  evil 
was,  therefore,  the  //r>o»/  which  (i(Kl  willwl  t<»  secure  in 
the  creation  of  limite<l  Iwings,  while  that  of  physical 
and  moral  evil  is*' the  l»etter"  which  could  only  thus  l)e 
secured. 

To  the  objection  that  Go<l  nnght  have  created  a 
world  in  which  physical  and  moral  should  have  no 
place,  or  that  he  might  have  altogether  refrained  from 
the  work  of  creating,  I^ibnitz  replies  that  physical  evil 
may  serx'e  to  help  the  world  to  achieve  a  higher  degree 
ofgtMKl;  and  that  moral  evil,  which  is  {)ossible  because 
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God  has  endowed  man  with  powers  of  volition^  U  like- 
wise 8o  wonderfully  controlled  as  to  increase  the  beauty 
of  hi«  universe  a«  a  whole.  To  the  further  objection 
that  Goil  thu8  becomes  the  author  of  sin,  he  replies  that 
sin  has  no  positive  cause  in  so  far  as  it  is  actualize<l  in 
consequence  of  the  imperfections  of  the  creature,  but 
only  a  camm  deJicutiSj  which,  moreover,  does  m>t  work 
sin  directly  and  of  its  own  motion,  but  only  p^tr  acci- 
dettt  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  a  higher  good  than 
sense  can  recognise  or  desire.  The  final  objection,  that 
as  God  foreknew  all  that  is  future,  and  consequently 
inaugurateil  a  causal  connection  which  must  inevita- 
bly lead  to  whatever  may  come  to  pass,  including  sin, 
the  latter  is  unavoidable  and  its  punishment  mijust, 
is  met  by  I^eibnitz  by  formulating  a  distinction  be- 
tween pre<lcstination  and  necessity.  No  volitional  act 
need  be  performed  by  man  unless  he  will.  Foreor- 
dination  is  not  compulsion;  and  the  inter\*ention  of 
foreordained  events  ser\'es  only  to  influence  the  will 
with  motives,  and  not  at  all  to  constrain  the  will  with 
force. 

The  review  of  Leibnitz's  work  shows  that  it  is  far 
from  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  problem  with  which 
it  deals.  The  reason  for  its  failure  lies  in  the  philosoph- 
ical views  which  that  author  laid  at  the  basis  of  his 
scheme— his  ideas  of  the  monads,  of  (rod  as  the  primi- 
tive monad,  of  the  relations  between  reason  and  the  will, 
of  freedom  and  necessity,  respecting  which  see  the  art. 
Lkirmtz.  Nor  is  this  the  place  to  attempt  a  new  and 
independent  solution  of  the  problem  of  theodicy,  which 
necessarily  must  involve  the  development  of  an  entire 
system  of  philosophy.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  gen- 
eral method  of  Leibnit;s  must  ever  be  regulative  t^  those 
inquirers  who  approach  this  problem  from  the  stand- 
point of  Christian  theism,  and  that  the  main  attempt 
must  be  to  separate  more  clearly  between  the  concep- 
tions of  phj'sieal  and  moral  evil,  and  connect  the  former 
more  intimately  with  morality  and  the  moral  consum- 
mation of  the  world — to  show  more  clearly  the  profound 
reasons  for  the  necessity  by  which  the  possibility  of  sin 
is  included  in  the  concept  of  human  freedom,  and  the 
existence  of  the  latter  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  the 
good — and,  tinally,  to  tone  down  certain  theological  ex- 
aggerations of  the  power  of  evil,  and  present  freedom 
and  morality  in  their  gradual  development  out  of  the 
natural  life  and  human  naturalness,  aa  well  as  in  de- 
cided negative  contrast  with  nature. 

Most  of  the  philosophers  of  more  recent  times  who 
have  treated  this  subject  have  approximated  more  or 
less  closely  to  licibnitz,  and  have  endeavored  by  criti- 
cism or  moditicatifM^-either  avowedly  or  silently,  to  cor- 
rect the  faults  of  his  essay.  We  can  only  name  a  series 
of  the  ohler  writers,  e.  g.  Ualguy,  Divine  Benevolence 
Vindicated  ( 2d  e<l.  I^nd.  1803,  12mo ) ;  Werdermann, 
Verguch  zur  Theodicee^  etc  ( Dessau  and  Leips.  1784- 
93);  IJeneilict,  Theoilicaa  (Annaburg,  1822);  Blasche, 
Dag  Jiilw,  etc  (I>eips.  1827);  Wagner,  Theodicet  (Bam- 
berg, IHIO) ;  Krichson,  Verhaltn,  der  Theod,  zur  speku- 
lativ,  Kosmoloffie  (Greifswald,  183<>);  Sigwart,  Problem 
de*  liiisen,  etc.  ( Tub.  1840 ) ;  Von  Schaden,  Theodicee 
(Car^sruhe,  1842);  Uam, Theodicet {Vkt'i^,  1857);  Young, 
Evil  attd  Gotly  a  Mystery  (2d  ed.  Lt)nd.  1861).— Herzog, 
Real-Encykiop*  s.  v. 

Theoddra  (1),  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Justinian, 
was  the  daughter  of  Acacius,  who  had  charge  of  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  Prasini  at  O)nstantino[)le.  The  de- 
cease of  her  father  and  remarriage  of  her  mother  obliged 
her  to  earn  her  living  as  an  actress,  and  she  also  became 
a  notorious  courtesan.  She  accompanied  Kcebolus  as 
his  mistress  to  Pcntapolis  when  that  wealthy  Tyrian 
was  aiipoinled  prtefect  of  that  government,  but  was  W)on 
dt'serteii  by  him  and  obliged  to  return  in  poverty  to 
Gonstantinople^  She  then  altered  her  mode  of  living 
an<l  sought  to  earn  a  virtuous  name;  and  while  living 
in  retirement  she  won  the  favor  of  the  imi)erial  prince 
Justinian,  and  so  excited  his  passion  that  on  the  death 
of  the  empress  he  ))ersuaded  the  reigning  empen>r,  Jus- 


tin, to  suspend  a  law  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Theodora  ( see  Cod,  JutL  lib.  v,  tit.  4,  "  I>e 
Nuptiis,"  i,  23).  They  were  married  in  A.D.  525;  and 
on  Justinian's  accession,  in  527,  Theodora  was  publicly 
pHK'laimed  empress  and  coregent  of  the  empire.  Her 
influence  over  him  became  unbounded,  and  continued 
even  after  her  decease. 

Theodora  participated  actively  in  the  Monophysite 
controversy,  lending  her  influence  secretly  to  the  pn>pa- 
gation  of  that  crn»r,  and  endeavoring  to  win  her  consort 
from  the  orthodox  view.  Golloquics  instituted  between 
bishops  of  the  two  conflicting  parties  in  531  accomplish- 
ed no  substantial  result;  but  the  empress  succeeded,  in 
535,  in  promoting  the  Monophysite  bishop  Anthimiia 
to  the  patriarchate  of  O>nstantinople,  and  afterwards,, 
through  the  assistance  of  Belisarius,the  famous  general^ 
in  advancing  Vigilius  to  the  same  position.  She  w^aa 
twice  visited  with  the  ban  of  the  Church,  but  was  net 
thereb}'  intimidated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  her 
intervention  in  the  controversy  of  the  Three  Chapters^ 
She  died,  however,  before  the  dispute  was  determined, 
at  the  early  age  of  forty  yeara.  Historians  describe  her 
as  having  been  proud  and  tyrannical ;  but  no  charge  is 
raiseil  against  her  chastity  after  her  marriage  with  the 
emperor.  She  bore  the  latter  one  child,  a  daughter,, 
who  died  early. 

Literature, — Procopins,  Hi$t,  Arcana;  id.  A  need.  c. 
9,  10 ;  id.  De  ^Edif,  i,  1 1 ;  Ntcephoma  Callistus,  xvi,. 
37 ;  Mansi,  CoUatio  CathoL  cum  Severian,  a.  531,  viii^ 
817  sq. ;  id.  Joanms  Ep%9C,  AsieB^  in  Aaaemani,  BibL 
Orient,  ii,  89 ;  A  eta  Syn.  Const,  a.  536,  in  Mansi,  viii, 
873  sq.;  Evagrius,  ch.  iv;  Liberat.  Breviar.  p.  21  aq.; 
Anastasius,  Vita!  Ponttf. ;  Vigilii  Epist.  ad  Justin,  et  ad 
Mennam,  in  Mansi,  ix,  35, 38 ;  Wemsdorf,  De  Siiverio  et 
Viffilio;  Gregor.  Nazian.  Epist,  ix,  36;  Theophanes, 
Chron.  p.  350 ;  Vict.  Tununena.  Chron, ;  Ludew-ig,  Vita 
Justiniani  Imp,  et  Theodora  (HaL  1731,  4to);  Inver- 
nizzi,  De  Rebus  Gestis  Jttstitmini  (Kom.  1783) ;  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall^  ch.  xl ;  \ft\ch,  Ketzergesek,  pL  ^n,  vii; 
Gieseler,  Afonophys.  Vett,  Varim  de  Christi,  etc.  ( (Jott. 
1835-38) ;  and  the  Church  bistoriea.  Also  Smith,  Did. 
of  Biog,  and  MythoL  a.  v.,  and  Herzog,  Beal-EncyUop, 
a.  V. 

Theodora  (2),  wife  of  the  emperor  Theophilna.  wha 
suoceedeil  his  father,  Michael  II,  on  the  throne  in  A.D. 
829.  She  obtained  the  regency  of  the  empire  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  in  842,  and  hastened  to  restore 
the  worship  of  images,  which  had  until  then  be^  sav- 
agely repressed.  She  banished  John  Grammaticus,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  gave  his  place  to  Me- 
thodius, who  was  in  sympathy  with  her  plana,  and  then 
called  a  synod  which  decreed  the  restoration  of  image- 
worship  throughout  the  empire.  To  commemorate  this 
event  she  ordained  an  annual  *'  festival  of  orthodoxy.** 
Not  content  with  having  thus  ended  a  dispute  which 
had  agitated  the  empire  during  150  years,  she  inaugu- 
rated a  persecution  of  the  Paulicians  (q.  v.),  and  there- 
by occasione<l  a  succession  of  wars  in  which  entire  prov- 
inces were  devastateil  and  depopulated  by  the  allietl 
Paulicians  and  Saracens  (see  Cedrenu8,p.  541  sq.;  Zon- 
aras,  Chron.  xvi,  1 ;  Petr.  Siculi  /list.  Manich.  p.  70  sq. ; 
Photius,  Contra  Afimich.  ix,  28;  Constantin.  Porphy- 
rog.  Ontinuator,  iv,  16,  23-26). 

A  more  crcditublc  work  was  the  conversion  of  the 
Bulgarians,  which  was  acct>mplished  by  the  Tbessalo- 
nian  monks  CH'ril  and  Methodius  in  862.  The  empress, 
however,  was  not  permitted  to  see  this  success.  Her 
son  Michael  111  compelled  her  to  resign  the  regency, 
and  incarcerated  her  in  a  convent,  where  she  died  of 
grief  in  A.D.  855  (see  Dallsus,  De  fmagimbus  [Lug«i. 
164*2];  Spanheim,  Hist,  fmoyinum  Reftituta  [ibid. 
KWe  ];  id.  OpjK  vol.  ii;  Schlosser,  Gesck,  der  bilder^ 
stiirm.  Kaiser,  etc.  [1812];  Marx,  Bitderttreit  der  by- 
zant.  Kaiser  [  1839  ] ;  Walch,  Ketzergesck.  pt.  x,  xi : 
SchriJckh,  Chrigtl.  Kirchengesch,  vol.  xx ;  Gieseler,  Kir- 
chengesch.  [4th  ed.],  ii,  1,  9). — Herxog,  Real-Encyktop 
s.  V. 
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Theodore  (Theodokus),  St.^  of  the  4th  century,  sources.     A  second  and  more  im|>ortant  work  begins  aa 

was  a  Syrian  or  Armenian,  or  of  Amasea  as  some  more  independent  record  at  the  point  where  the  hii^tfiry  of 

definitely  state.     iSregor}'  of  Nyssa  relates  that  Theo-  Socrates  ends,  and  carries  it  forward  to  the  year  439. 

ore  joined  the  Koman  army  (thence  called  tiro)  when  Neither  of  these  works  can  be  re^^arded  as  a  compU'ted 

Maximin  and  (ialerius  were  f>erse<Mitin^  the  Christians,  whole,  and  between  them  is  an  untouched  space  of  sev- 

but  was  himself  denounceil.     His  youthful  api>earance  enty  years.     The  latter  histor}',  which  was  contained 

won  for  him  three  days*  respite,  at  the  end  of  which  in  two  books,  has  been  lost;  but  extended  fragments 

he  was  to  die  unless  he  should  recant.     While  engaged  have  been  preserved  in  John  of  Damascus,  Nilus,  and 

in  earnest  prayer,  a  Christian  disguised  as  a  soldier,  esfjecially  Nicephorus  Odlistus.  ami  published  by  Koberk 

otined  Didrmus,  appn»ached  and  exhorted  him  to  tiee,  Stephens  and  Valesius.     These  remains  show  that  the 

which  he  did.     Didymus  was  thereupon  seized  as  a  histories  of  Theodore  contained  much  important  matter 

Cbristian  and  condemned  to  decapitation.     Thetslore  in  relation  to  |>olitics  and  the  pntgress  of  the  Church. 

t^inmed  and  steadfastly  en<iured  horrible  tortures  un-  Comp.  the  literar}'  notices  in  C«ve,  Fabricius,  Haml>er- 

til  he  died  by  tire.     His  body  was  rescue<t  by  Chris-  ger,  and  Stiiudlin-Hemsen,  Gt*ch.  v.  Lit,  d.  Kircftett' 

tiui(i,aiid  is  reported  to  have  been  brought  to  Brimlisi  f/etch.  p.  76.     Editions:  Stephanus,  'Ex  r^c  tVicXi/ma- 

in  the  12th  century,  while  his  head  is  said  to  be  still  oriKtiQ  iaropiac  Htoftopov  dvayruHrrov  (rXoyai,  cum 

preserved  at  ivaeta.     liregory  pronounced  a  eulogy  in  Ku»ebio  (Par.  1544);  Heading,  Krctrpta  ex  Kixl,  Hiat,, 

i»  memory.    The  Greek  Church  dedicates  to  him  Feb.  ThetxL  /^ct.  et  Frat/mtnta  alia  //.  VaU-sio  Interjtr.  cum 

^7.  the  Latin,  Nov.  9.     See  Greg.  Amwcv  Opp,  (  Par.  Theod.  Uistoria  (Cantabr.  1720). — Herzog,  Reat'Eiuy^ 

1615),  ii,  1002  sq.;  Herzog,  RtiiUEncyklop.  s.  v.  klop,  s.  v. 

Theodore,  archbishop  of  Gantkrbiry,  succeede<l  Theodore  of  Moi'sikstia,  bishop,  and  leader  in 
Deumiedit,  who  died  in  the  vear  664.     When  the  elect-  ^^^  fo-called  theol,»gical  school  of  Antioch,  was  bom  at 
M  Anglo- Saxon  presbyter'  Wigheard  died  in  Kome,  Anti«>ch  about  the  year  350.     He  studied  philow»phy 
^here  he  had  gone  to  r^eive  ordination,  pope  Vitalian  «"*^  rheU.nc,  the  latter  in  company  with  .John  Chrjsos- 
Jeclared  that  he  intended  to  send  a  worthy  substitute.  ^^^  *^  ^^«  ^^'"^'^  "*  ^^"^  f"'"''"^  Ld^iuus.     Stimulated 
The  RiHDan  abbot  Hadrian,  a  native  of  Africa,  refused  ^>'  <-'hr>'s««tom  to  a  fervor  «|f  Chrmtian  enthusiasm,  he 
to  be  elected,  and  called  attention  to  Theodore  of  Tar-  renounced  his  proposetl  secular  career  in  onler  t.>  devote 
<tas  as  a  man  well  qualified  in  every  respect  for  that  po-  ^''^'^}^  to  Chnstian  studies  and  monastic  asceticism ; 
wion.     In  March,  668,  he  left  Kome  for  his  new  post,  *'"*  ^^^"F*'  «ff*^^»'>"  f"'  «  *«*»>'  "«"»*^  Hermione  inter- 
im! was  •ccompanie<l  by  Hadrian,  who  was  t/>  act  as  ™P^«^  his  course,  he  was  recalled  to  it  by  the  zealous 
hi*  adviser,  but  who,  in  fict,  was  to  see  that  nothing  of  ""^''^  "^  !»»«  fnend  and,  through  the  mduence  of  his 
the  Roman  ritual  was  replaced  by  the  Greek.     Theo-  teacher,  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  whi»  introduced  him  to  the 
dnre  acted  in  the  spirit  of  Rome*;  he  founded  monas-  ^t^^^y  *!<^,  "<^'*^  hterature.  Was  c.»nfirined  in  it  for  life, 
teries  and  schools,  and  died  Sept.  19,  690,  in  Umdon.  ^r^»  of  Chr>sc«tom  s  letters  to  Theodore  in  relation  to 
His  corpse  was  the  first  buried  in  St.  Peter's  at  York.  »his  subject  are  yet  extant.     He  became  a  presbyter  at 
He  left  a  penitential  book  and  a  collection  of  canons  Antioch  and  rapidly  acciuired  reputation,  but  soon  re- 
(ri^rrinted  in  the  collection  of  Latin  penitential  books  ^^^ed  to  faraus,  and  thence  to  Mopsuestia,  in  Cilicia 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  bv  Kunstmann  [Mavence.  18441).  ^<?cunda,  as  bishop.     In  394  he  attended  a  council  at 
See  the  AUrodudum  ti  Kunstmann's  collection ;  Bax-  Constantinople,  and  subsequenUy  other  synods,    W  hen 
mann^Potoifc/irrPfl^/^  1,180,184;  Theologisches  Uni-  Chrysostom  was  overtaken   by  his  adverse  fortunes, 
r«^a/./.*rawi,  s.  v.     (R  P.)  Theodore  sought  to  aid  his  cause,  but  without  suc- 
cess.    Theodore  himself  enjoved  a  notable  reputation 
Theodore,  suniamed  (Iraptus,  a  monk  of  St.  Saba  throughout  the  Church,  especially  in  the  Easteni  branch, 
who  is  somewhat  prominent  among  the  monkish  mar-  ^^.^^  (^^,^11  of  Alexandria  deemed  him  worthy  of  praise 
lyrs  of  iconoUtry.    He  was  bom  at  Jerusalem,  attained  ^^d  estiem.     He  was  accused,  indeed,  of  favoring  the 
to  the  rank  of  presbyter,  and  was  sent  by  the  patnarch  heresy  of  Pclagius,  but  diwl  in  peace  in  428  or  429, 
Thomas  of  Jerusalem  to  Constantinople  about  818  to  y^^^^^  ^^e  Christological  quarrel  began  between  the 
labor  in  defence  of  the  images.     In  the  execution  of  schools  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  in  which  hU  char- 
thU  purpose  he  remonstrated  so  vehemently  to  the  em-  ^^ter  for  orthodoxy  was  so  seriously  impairetl.     After 
pemr's  face  that  I^  the  Armenian  cause<l  him  to  be  ^jg  ^^^^^^^  j^e  Nes'torians  apiiealedto  his  writings  in 
frourged  and  transported  to  the  coast  of  Pontus.   Three  8„pp<,rt  of  their  opinions,  and  at  the  Fifth  CEcumenical 
years  later  he  was  pardoned,  but  again  impnsoned  and  Council  Theodore  and  his  writings  were  condemned, 
banished,  this  time  by  Michael  the  Stammerer.     The  ^is  memory  was  revered  among  the  Nestorians,  and  his 
next  emperor,  TheophUiw,  caused  him  to  be  scourged  ^^^ks  were  held  in  repute  in  the  churches  of  Syria. 
ami  carried  to  the  island  of  Aphusia.     Having  return-  q'|,<,  the<.logical  importance  of  this  father  grows  chief- 
ed  after  several  years  and  reneweti  his  passionate  advo-  i^  ^^^  ^f  ^is  relati(»n  to  the  Christological  wmtroversies 
cacj'  of  image-worship,  he  was  threatenwl  and  tortured,  ^Y  ,,jg  jj^^  ^^^j^  i„  ^  ,„^^.,.  .je^rrce,  <.ut  of  his  exegeti- 
and  fiiiaUy  banished  as  incorrigible  to  Apamea.     But  ^^  1^1,^,^     lie  was  an  uncommonly  prolific  writer,  and 
few  writings  are  ascnbed  to  him;  among  them  are  a  cx|)ended  much  effort  tni  the  exptiition  of  the  Script- 
dispuutioii  of  the  patriarch  Nice5horu8,giveninC4.inl)e-  y^es;  but  of  his  exegotioal  works  only  a  commentary 
tis.  Orig,  CoHttamfmop.  p.  159:— a  letter  by  John  of  Cyz-  ,,„  i,,^  j^jn^r  prophets  in  (Jreek  has  l)e"en  p^escr^•e<l  in- 
icum  narraring  the  sufferings  endured  under  The«»ph-  ^^^^  ^^^  i,,p  present  time.     Other  ex|)ositions  of  minor 
ilittS  also  in  Combetis:— a  manuscript,  De  Ftde  Ortho-  j^^,|^^^  ^  ^  j^,,^  Pauline  epistles,  which  had  been  pub- 
i#t*jr<i/xmfria/«>iM»«irfcAa»,  from  which  a  fragment  is  giv-  1;^,^^^    j,^    j  ^^j^    ,^^.  ^y^^^^,  ^,f  p„i,ij.rs,  have   lately 
en  in  Combefis,  p.  221.     See  Vita  Theod.  Or.  in  Coml>e-  l^^^  recognise.!  as  'the  property  of  Thc<Hlore.     Frag- 
fi.S  p.  191,  Latin  by  Surius,  Dec  26;  and  comp.  the  no-  jn^,,,,,  „f  ^jjjj  ^jj^j.^  oxegctical*  labors  hv  this  father 
tices  in  Cave,  and  Walch,  Getch.  d.  Ketzereiai^  x,  67/,  ^^^,  ^-atrcrcl  thn>ugh  t»M'  compilations  .)f  VVegner.  Mai, 
717.— HeiTOg,i2pa/-£:ar5r*/op.s.v.  ^n,!  Kritzs<'he  (see  below).     Theodore's  metho«i  was 
ThCK>dore  Lector  (the  Reader)^  a  Chureh  histo-  that  of  s<>ber.  historical  ex{M)siti(>n.  although  his  results 
nan  in  the  F^ast,  was  reader  in  the  Constantinopolitan  are  not  always  satisfactory;  and  !<•  this  he  added  inde- 
t-hurch  in  or  about  the  year  525.     He  furnished  an  ali-  pendent  criiieism  of  ilie  canon.     Me  <listinguirihc<t  the 
«tract  of  the  history  from  the  twentieth  year  of  Con-  books  of  the  llihle  into  prophetical,  historical,  and  <li- 
!*taiitine  to  the  accession  of  Julian,  taken  from   the  dactic  writintrs,  the  latter  class  including  ihi;  (>ooks  of 
works  of  Hocrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theoiloret.  which  is  Solomon.  Job,  etc.,  wh<R<e  ins])iratioii  he  denied, 
known  ander  the  name  Jiirtoriu  Tripartita^  tifnX  is  still  In  Christology  Theodore  was  oppos<'d  to  Angustini- 
extant  in  manuscript  form.    Valesius  published  so  much  anism.  and  thus  naturally  approximat(>d  to  Tolagian- 
of  its  ooMcnta  m  wm  iiHUid  to  vary  from  ThefMlore's  ism,  though  his  |)osition  was  intermediate.     Adam  was 
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created  mortaL  The  human  will,  in  its  earthly  envi- 
ronment, would  necessarily  be  drawn  into  sin.  Adam's 
sin  was  not  transmitted,  and  Christ's  work  had  for  its 
object  the  enabling  of  a  createil  ami  iiM|>erfect  nature 
to  realize  the  true  end  of  its  bein^^  rather  than  the  res- 
toration of  a  ruined  nature.  All  intellifi^ent  bein)]pf(  were 
included  in  this  purpose,  and  it  would  consequently  ap- 
pear  that  Theodore  taught  the  impossibility  of  eternal 
punishment. 

The  works  of  this  author  which  are  still  extant  are, 
A  Coim/u^Uary  on  the  Minor  Prophets  QWepner  [  Berol. 
1834 ] ;  Mai,  Script.  Vet.  \of?.  ColL  [  Rom.  1832 ],  voL  vi), 
and  Fraf/metttSj  in  Mai,  Xor.  Pair.  Bibl,  1854,  vol.  vii.  The 
Greek  fragments  are  more  completely  given  in  Fritzsclie, 
TheoiL  Mops,  in  A'.  Test.  Comtn.  (Turici,  1847).  Pitra, 
in  SpicU.  Soiesnu  (Par.  1854),  vol.  i,  has  Latin  versions 
of  Tlieoilore's  c«)mmentarie8  on  Philippians,  Colossians, 
and  Thessalonians.  See  also  Mercator,  Ojfp.  cd.  Baluz., 
on  the  councils  growing  out  of  the  controversy  of  the 
Three  Chapters,  etc. 

Literature.— D\x\i\n^  Souv.  BibL  vol.  iii ;  C^ve,  Script. 
Eccl,  Hist.  Lit.  p. 217 ;  Tillemont,  Memoires,xit\.  xii ;  Fa- 
■bricius,  BibL  Graca^  ix,  1 53  scj.  (ed.  Ilarl.  x,  34(3) ;  Norisii 
Diss,  de  Syiiodo  Quinia,  in  his  Hist.  Pelu(f.  Pat,  1673,  and 
p€rcoiUra(jax\\iir\\\)\\^Liberatus;  the  Church  histories; 
Fritzsche,  De  Theod.  .\fops.  Vita  et  Saipt.  (ia%);  Kle- 
ner,  Symbol.  Lit.  ad  Theod.  Mops.  Pertiti.  ((iott.  183<>). 
Also,  with  reference  to  exegetical  questions,  Sieflert, 
TheoiL  Mops.  Vet.  Test,  sobrie  Jitterpr.  Vind,  (Kegiom. 
1827);  KUhn,  Theod.  Mop,  v.  Jun.  A/ricanus  ais  Exeye- 
ten  (Freib.  1880);  and  the  histories  of  interpretation. 
With  reference  to  doctrines,  the  literature  of  the  Pela- 
gian controversy,  and  especially  Domer,  EtdwiclduHgs- 
gesch.  voL  ii. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Biog.  and  MythoL  s.  v. ; 
and  Herzt^,  Beal'Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Theodore  I,  pope,  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  reign- 
•«d  from  042  to  649.    He  excommunicated  Paul,  the  jia- 
•triarch  of  Constantinople,  in  646,  for  holding  Monothe- 
•lite  views,  and  recognised  in  his  stead  the  banished  pa- 
triarch Pyrrhus,  who  had  recanted  his  Monothelite  er- 
•rors  while  at  Rome.     Pyrrbus,  however,  returned  to  his 
heretical  opinions,  and  Theodore  thereupon  pronounced 
'the  ban  against  him.     Shortly  before  his  death,  in  649, 
•this  pope  convened  a  synod  at  Rome  which  rejected  the 
Typos  promulgated  by  the  emperor  Constans  II ;  and  he 
^alsn  sent  a  vicar,  in  the  person  of  the  bishop  of  Dore,  to 
Palestine  in  order  to  dismiss  all  bishops  who  should  be 
ifound  to  hold  the  Monothelite  heresy,  and  thus  stamp 
•out  the  sect's  adherents.     He  wrote  Epistola  Synodica 
'Od  Paulum  Patr,  Const.^  and  Exemplar  Proposit.  Con- 
ttanfinop,  TransmissfB  adv.  Pyrrhum, 

Theodore  II.  pope,  a  native  Roman,  reigned  only 
twentv  davs  in  897. 

Theodoret  (OtodutpfiroQ ;  also  Theodoritus)  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  ecclesiastics  of  the  5th  centu- 
ry. He  was  t)om  of  reputable,  wealthy,  and  pious  peo- 
•ple  at  Antioch  in  386  ((iarnier)  or  393  (Tillemont,  Me- 
moiresy  xx,  869).  His  mother  was  especially  devout, 
•and  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  a  number  of  hermit 
monks,  one  of  whom  had  relieved  her  of  an  apparently 
incurable  affection  of  the  eyes,  and  another  of  whom 
■  announced  to  her.  after  thirteen  years  of  sterile  wed- 
lock, that  she  should  give  birth  to  a  son.  In  obedience 
•to  their  directions,  Theoiloret  was  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Goil.  At  the  age  of  seven  years  he  entered  the 
monastery  presided  over  by  St.  Euprepius,  near  Anti- 
och; and  there  he  remained  for  twenty  years  engaged 
in  theological  study.  The  works  of  Dioilorus  of  Tar- 
sus, Chrysostom,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  formed 
his  mind,  and  it  appears  that  the  latter  was  the  chief 
of  his  actual  teachers.  In  time  he  was  ap|K)inted  lector 
in  Antioch, and  afterwards  deacon;  and  in  the  latter  of- 
fice \w  acquired  such  reputation  that  he  was,  against  his 
will  (Ep.  81),  consecrated  to  the  bishopric,  420  or  423. 

The  diocese  intrusteil  to  his  care  had  for  its  seat  the 
limpoverished  .town  of  Cyrus^  or  Cyrrhus,  the  capital  of 


the  Syrian  district  of  Cyrrhestia,  two  days'  journey  to 
the  westward  of  Antioch,  and  it  included  eight  hundred 
IMurishes.  His  life  as  bishop  was  exemplar}',  and  char- 
acterized by  charity,  public  spirit,  thorough  unselfl5th- 
ness,  successful  guidance  of  his  clergy,  and  great  zeal 
for  the  faith.  Though  great  numbers  of  Arians,  Mace- 
donians, and  especially  Marcionites  were  found  in  hia 
diocese,  he  succeeded  by  449  in  regaining  them  all  to 
the  Church.  He  reports  the  baptism  of  no  less  than 
ten  thousand  Marcionites  alone.  These  labors  he  pro«>- 
ecuted  often  at  imminent  risk  to  his  life,  and  always 
without  invoking  the  aid  of  the  temporal  power. 

The  quiet  tenor  of  Theodoret's  life  was  interrupted 
by  the  Nestorian  controversy,  whose  progress  and  re- 
sults imbittered  his  later  career.  Ganiier  states  (in 
Li/e  of  Theodoret^  v,  350)  that  Nestorins  had  been  The- 
odoret's  fellow-pupil  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Euprepiua, 
and  charges  the  latter  with  holding,  in  fact,  the  views 
which  caused  the  ruin  of  the  former  representative  of 
the  Aniiochian  school.  It  appears,  however,  that  The- 
odoret was  concenied  rather  u>  resist  the  intolerance  of 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  combat  his  errors,  opposite  to 
those  of  Nestorius,  than  to  advocate  the  views  of  the 
latter.  With  his  school,  he  opposed  the  unilication  of 
the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  taught  that  the  Logos 
had  assumed,  but  had  not  become,  flesh.  He  denied 
i  that  God  had  been  crucifled,  and  thereby  implied  that 
(y<k1  had  not  been  born,  and  that  the  term  ^iotokoq 
coidd  not,  in  any  pro|)er  sense,  be  applied  to  Mary.  It 
was,  of  course,  impossible  that  while  holding  such  views 
he  should  become  an  avowed  antagonist  of  Nestorius. 
In  430  Theodoret  addressed  a  letter  to  the  monks  of 
Syria  and  surrounding  countries  in  which  be  charges 
Cyril  with  ha\nng  promulgated  Apollinarism,  Arianism, 
and  other  similar  errors  in  the  twelve  Capiiula,  In 
431,  at  the  Synod  of  Ephesus,  be  urged  delay  in  the 
transaction  of  business  until  the  Eastern  bishops  could 
arrive ;  and  when  that  advice  was  disregarded,  he  unit- 
ed with  those  bishops  in  a  synod  which  condemned  the 
proceedings  of  the  council  and  deposed  CyriL  He  also 
headed,  with  John  of  Antioch,  the  delegation  which  the 
Orientals  sent  to  the  emperor  with  their  confession  of 
faith,  whose  rejection  closed  the  series  of  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  Ephesian  synod.  After  his  return  from 
that  mission,  Theodoret  wrote  Ave  books  on  the  incar^ 
nation  (IlcvroXoyiov  'E,vav^pidfr^tma^)y  with  the  intent 
of  setting  forth  his  \new8  and  exposing  the  heretical 
tendency  of  Cyril's  tenets  and  the  unjust  amduct  of  his 
party  in  the  proceedings  at  Ephesus.  Of  this  work 
only  a  few  fragments  remain,  which  are  derived  from 
the  Latin  version  of  Marius  Mercator,  a  bigoted  adbe- 
rent  of  Cyrillian  views.  He  also  wrote  a  work  in  de- 
fence of  the  memory  of  bis  master,  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia, against  the  charge  of  having  originated  Nesto- 
rianism  (see  Hardouin,  .4  ct.  Cone,  iii,  106  sq.).  He  was, 
however,  induced  to  yield  to  the  pressure  broogbt  to 
bear  by  John  of  Antioch  on  the  opponents  of  the  policy 
of  the  emperor,  and  to  acknowledge  the  orthodoxy  of 
C\Til.  He  also  submitte<l,  under  protest,  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  NestoriuB.  But  when  the  Nestorians  were  treat- 
ed with  extreme  severity  in  435,  he  renounced  the  idea 
of  peace,  and  once  more  stood  forth  the  decided  oppo* 
nent  of  CvriL 

With  the  accession  of  Dioscurus  as  the  snocessor  of 
Cyril,  Theodoret's  positi<m  became  more  unfavorable. 
He  opposed  Eutychianism,  as  Cyril's  doctrine  now  came 
to  be  called,  with  inflexible  energy;  and  the  new  patri- 
arch, in  448,  procured  an  order  which  forbade  htm,  as  a 
mischief-maker,  to  pass  beyond  hb  diocese.  Theodoret 
defended  himself  in  several  letters  addressed  to  promi- 
nent personages  (A/).  79-82),  and  wrote  repeatedly  also 
to  Dioscurus;  but  the  latter  responded  with  publicly 
anathematizing  the  troublesome  bishop,  and  finally  with 
causing  him  to  be  deposed,  in  449,  by  a  decree  of  the 
"  Robber  Synod'*  of  Ephesus.  Theodoret  now  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  see  of  Rome,  which  was  readily 
granted  by  Leo  I;  and  he  alto  applied  to  other  Ooci- 
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Cental  bishops  (A/>.  119).     In  the  meantime  he  had 
been  iient  to  the  monastery  of  Apamea,  where  he  was 
subjected  to  rigonius  treatment  until  the  emperor  The- 
oil(v»ins  died,  in  450,  and  I'ulcheria,  with  her  hunband, 
Marcian,  ascended  the  throne.     The  imperial  policy 
now  changed,  and  tlie  deiMise<l  bishops  were  set  at  lib- 
erty.    The«Mloret  apiiearetl  before  the  wcumenioal  syn- 
od uf  i^IiaIce<lon  in  451  as  the  accuser  of  Dioscurus  and 
a?  a  pciitii>ner  for  the  restoration  of  his  bishopric.     In 
this  M'nod  he  found  himself  charged  with  being  a  Nes- 
turtan,an<l  was  prevented  from  making  any  explanation 
of  his  views  until  he  consented  to  pronounce  an  anathe- 
ma oil  Nestorius.     lie  was  thereu]>on  unanimously  re- 
Surcd  (^Haniouin,  Cone,  ii,  4%).     This  action  has  been 
rery  f^enerally  condemneil  by  students  of  history  as  the 
one  blot  u|)on  an  otherwise  spotless  career;  but  there 
are  not  wanting  apol<\gists  to  defend  even  this  (see 
Smichf  l>icf,  of  Biog.  and  MythoL  s.  v.  *'  Theodoret"). 
It  would  undoubtetllv  have  been  more  creditable  to  him 
to  have  resisted  the  clamor  of  his  enemies  at  that  time. 
lie  left  the  svnod  with  a  crustv  ** farewell,**  and  retum- 
«<1  to  bis  bishopric,  where  he  dieil  in  457.     The  En- 
tychiana  anathematizetl  his  memory*  at  their  synods  of 
499  and  512,  and  his  name  was  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy of  t  he  Three  Chapters.  See  Chai*ters,  the  Tiirek. 
Theodoret  was  the  author  of  many  works  in  exege- 
sis^ hiatof}',  polemics,  and  dramatics,  the  excgetical  be- 
ing of  chief  consequence,     lie  was  generally  free  from 
the  diapositioii  to  allegorize,  and  had  a  taste  for  simple 
and  literal  exposition.     His  method  is  partly  exposito- 
ry. fMurtly  apologetic  and  controversial.     On  the  histor- 
ical books  of  the  Old  Test,  he  rather  discusses  difficult 
passages  than  presents  a  continuous  commentary.     He 
titated  the  first  eight  bookstand  also  Kings  and  Chron- 
icles, on  the  plan  of  simply  stating  and  meeting  the  dif- 
ficulties they  present  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  without 
entering  into  a  consecutive  commentary  of  the  several 
books;  but  upon  other  books  he  wrote  expositions  in 
the  usual  form.     His  commentaries  on  Psalms,  Canti- 
cles, and  Isaiah  exist  no  longer  save  in  fragmentary 
extracts.     He  wrote  also  on  the  remaining  prophets, 
the  Apocrypha]  book  Baruch,and  the  Pauline  epistles; 
and  Scbrockh  preferred  Theodoret's  commentary  on  the 
latter  to  all  others,  though  it  is  very  defective  as  re- 
gards tbe  statement  of  the  doctrinal  contents  of  the 
several  books.    The  apologetical  work  *¥XKiiviKiav  Oc- 
painvTuni  Ua^finTwv,  etc.,  was  intended  to  exhibit  the 
confirmations  of  Christian  truth  contained  in  (ireciau 
phikwophy,  and  affords  evidence  of  the  author's  varied 
learning,  as  do  also  his  ten  discourses  on  Providence. 
His  dogmatico-polemical  works  are,  a  censure  of  Cyr- 
il's twelve  beads  of  anathematization : — Eronistesj  seu 
PfffymorpAitSt  containing  three  treatises  in  defence  of 
the  Antiochiaa  Christolog}*,  and  directed  against  Eu- 
tyches,  in  447,  one  }'ear  before  the  condemnation  of  that 
heretic  at  Constantinople : — a  compendium  of  heretical 
fables,  whose  statements  are  evidently'  inexact  and  ver>' 
superikial;  tbia  work  contains  so  harsh  a  judgment  of 
Xcstorins  as  to  lead  Gamier  to  deny  its  authenticity : 
—  twenty -seren  books  against  Eutychianism,  an  ab- 
stract of  wbich  ii  supplied  by  Photius  {BibL  Cod,  46). 
The  historical  works  are  two  in  number—^  f/igtory  of 
the  Ckyrch,  in  five  books^  extending  from  325  to  42f), 
which  serrea  to  complement  Socrates  and  Sozomen : — and 
a  very  mncb  inftmr  ^cXiS^f  oc  *l9ropf  a,  or  Religtosa  His- 
toria,  which  eootatns  the  lives  of  thirty  celebrated  her- 
mits, and  ia  rather  tbe  work  of  a  credulous  ascetic  than 
of  a  learned  theokigian. 

Tbete  are  only  two  complete  editions  of  Theodoret's 
works,  tbe  flnt  by  the  Jesuits  Sirmond  and  Gamier 
(Paris,  1642--M),  in  fire  volumes.  The  last  volume  was 
added  aller  Garnier^  death  by  Hardouin.  The  other 
edition,  by  Scbnlae  and  Noawlt  (HaUe,  1769-74, 5  vols. 
in  10  ptab  8voX  ia  baaed  on  the  former,  and  contains  all 
that  is  good,  white  it  oorrecta  much  that  is  faulty  in  its 
liifiWffawir  For  an  aoooont  of  editions  of  separate 
wQik%na  Hoftniim,  Lex,  BibU  Script,  Grae, 


See  Gamier,  I>is9er1ati<met^  in  voL  v  (►f  Schulze*s  ed. ; 
Tillcmont,  Memuiiefy  vol.  xi v ;  Cave,  Hist, Lit, s.  v. **423." 
p.  405  fol.  ed.  Basil.;  Fabriciiis,  Bibf.  Grtp.cn,  vii,429;  viii, 
I  277;  Schulze,  Ih  Vita  ft  iScripfis  Theotl.  Oituitrt,  prefixed 
t<j  vol.  i  of  his  edition ;  Ncander,  iif»rh.  d,  chruttL  RtL  n, 
Kirchft  vol.  ii  passim ;  Schr()ckh,  Christl,  Kirvhenyegch, 
xviii,  365  scj,;  Oudin,  Comnu^U,  de  JScnptor,  Ktxl, — 
Smith,  Diet,  of  liiog,  and  Mythol,  s.  v.;  Ilerzog,  Real' 
Eneyldop,  s.  v. 

Theoddros.    SeeTiiKonoitK;  TiiKonrLus. 

Theodosianfl,  a  sect  of  dissenters  from  the  Riisso- 
Greek  Church,  who  separated  some  years  since  from 
the  Porooryaiis,  partly  because  they  neglected  to  pur- 
ify by  prayer  the  articles  which  they  purchased 
from  unbelievers.  Thev  are  noted  for  their  hon- 
esty  and  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  An  early 
Protestant  sect  t>earing  this  name  was  formed  in 
Kiiv«ia  ill  1552  by  Theodosius,  one  of  three  monks 
who  came  fn>m  the  interior  of  Muscovy  to  Vitebsk, 
a  town  in  Lithuania.  These  monks  condemned  idol- 
airi»us  rites,  and  cast  out  the  images  from  houses  and 
churches,  breaking  them  in  pieces,  and  exhorting  the 
people,  by  their  addresses  and  writings,  to  worship  (iod 
alone,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  inhal)itants 
renounced  idolatry,  and  built  a  church,  which  was 
served  by  Protestant  ministers  from  Lithuania  and 
Poland. 

Theodoaius  I,  Roman  emperor,  whose  services  to 
the  State  and  the  Church  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
'*  the  Great,"  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and 
Itorn  al)out  A.D.  346  at  Cauca  or  at  Italics,  in  Spain. 
His  father  was  Comes  Theodosius,  the  soldier  who  re- 
stored Britain  to  the  empire.  He  was  trained  in  the 
camp  of  bis  father,  and  entered  on  a  military  career,  ap- 
proving his  talents  in  a  campaign  in  Moesia  in  874, 
where  he  defeated  the  Sarmatians;  but  he  renounced 
his  brilliant  prospects  when  the  emperor  (iratian  caused 
the  elder  The<Nlosius  to  be  beheaded  at  Carthage  in 
376,  and  retireil  to  his  estates,  where  he  engage<i  in  ag- 
ricultural pursuits.  The  incursions  of  the  (ioths  sixm 
rendered  his  services  necessary  in  the  field,  (iratian 
calletl  him  to  fill  the  place  of  his  c«)lleague  Valens,  who 
had  fallen  at  Hadrianople,  and  he  was  proclaimed  Au- 
gustus Jan.  19,  379.  He  received  the  government  of 
the  East.  His  conduct  of  the  war  was  distinguished 
by  the  pmdence  with  which  he  handled  the  di^^pirited 
troops,  S4I  that  victory  was  gained  without  the  fighting 
of  pitched  battles.  On  his  return  he  passetl  through  a 
severe  sickness,  and,  in  the  belief  that  his  end  was  near, 
received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  Ascolius,  the  orthodox 
bishop  of  Thessalonica.  His  baptism  was  followeil,  Feb. 
28,  380,  by  an  edict  which  imposed  the  Niceiie  Creed 
on  his  subjects  as  the  faith  of  the  land.  Other  laws, 
having  regard  to  the  improvement  of  morals  and  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  followed  on  his  restoration  to  health. 
The  Goths  were  subduetl  in  successive  campaigns,  and 
admitted  into  the  empire  as  allies. 

At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Theodosius,  Constan- 
tinople was  the  principal  seat  of  Arianism.  Demophi- 
lus,  the  Arian  prelate,  preferred  to  resign  his  dignities 
rather  than  subscribe  the  NiceneCreeil,  and  (Gregory  of 
Nazianzum  was  invited  to  become  his  successor.  He 
declined  the  place,  but  induced  the  empert)r  to  deprive 
the  Arians  of  the  pcMsession  of  all  churches  and  oth- 
er property,  and  to  exfiel  them  from  the  metropolis. 
The  Kunomians  experienced  similar  treatment.  The 
Manichfean  heresy  was  made  punishable  with  death  af- 
ter the  Second  CEcumenical  C^tuncil  had,  in  381,  con- 
firmed the  Nicene  Creed  and  condemned  all  heretics. 
Theodosius  also  exempted  bishops  from  obedience  to 
the  civil  tribunals;  and  to  his  reign  belongs  the  infamy 
of  first  establishing  inquisitors  of  the  faith.  Measures 
were  also  taken  to  prevent  tbe  sacrifice  of  bloody  offer- 
ings and  the  practice  of  augury*  among  the  adherents  of 
heathenism,  wliich  induce<l  stich  votaries  to  retire  fn)m 
the  cities  to  more  distant  and  unimportant  places.    This 
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give  rin  to  the  lernis  pngnn  ami  paginiim  in  popular 
lutge  when  Bpcnkiiig  ofthe  polytheiMic  lelrKimig. 

Id  the  )'p«r  386  the  princsM  Hulclieria  ilieil,  Bud 
maa  >fterw«rd>  the  empreH  Flacill*,  pancgyiica  beutg 
(iHHuiiiiicPiI  in  Iheir  honor  byliregorj-of  Nv«»ti  and  in 
the  fiilUititue  year  TheodiMiiu  marrtnl  (ialia.  the  HUer 
irf  Valeutiniin  II,  empemi  of  the  We«t.  The  UriiiT, 
■itb  bit  miHher,  wa«  cxiitIImL  rnim  Il^y  in  307  by 
Maximus,  the  usurpft  wli»  nileil  in  S[iain,  (iaul,  ami 
Hriuin ;  aiid  TheiKliwLu,  ifli-r  he  hail  heanl  llial  Max- 
imua  favurcd  the  patfana,  marched  a(^inM  anil  liefeated 
bim.  lie  entered  Knme  unJniie  13,  »I49.  In  S91  oc- 
curred the  famoua  inci'leut  in  whioh  Ambroae,  liie  arch- 
biabup  oT Milan,  fiirbade  the  empenir  to  enter  hi>  chunrh, 
■■III  rcquiml  of  him  Ihc  ackiiuwledKinciit  or  hU  Kuilt 
in  havini;  ileliTcreil  over  lo  death  "IXIU  (chiefly  inncn 
cent)  inhabilauta  of  Thriwiioiiica,  in  retaliilinii  Tor  the 
inunterorhistpivemor,  BotPrlc.  The  empenic  laiil  aiiiU 
the  inaignia  of  hi*  rank,  anil  entreated  pardon  Tor  hi> 
gnM  nn  before  the  congir^linii  in  tlie  Church  of  Mi- 
Uni  and  he  iMurd  an  eilict  by  wliieh  a 
thirtv  (1bt>  wii  Hxed  between  every  ae 


The  afhira  or  the  Western  Empire  were  at  length  wt- 
tled,  and  Valontinian  re-e«ablijihed  oil  the  throne,  >c 
tbatTheodoMiw  waa  at  liberty  to  return  lu  his  own  cap- 
ital. On  the  way,  he  dclirereil  llacetloiiia  fVom  the 
robben  who  lurked  in  iia  forwu  and  awampn,  and  en- 
tered ConMantinople  in  November,  891.  Valentinian, 
however,  wu  alain  on  May  Ifi,  a»i,  prol>aL>1y  at  the 
instigation  of  Arbogaalen,  a  aoldier  uf  Frankiah  race, 
whose  influence  with  Ihe  army  made  bim  mure  power- 
fill  than  hia  lord.  Eugenins.  a  leanwil  rhetorician  and 
akilfiil  courtier,  the  men  inatrumcnt  of  Arbogaatea,  be- 
came empemr.  Theodiwiua  met  the  uaurper  in  the 
plaina  uf  Aquileia,  and  achieved  ■  victory  which  de- 
atroved  both  Eugeniua  and  Arbngaate*.  end  aecuteil  the 
aubmimon  of  the  Weal.  Four  monlha  liUr  Theoiloaiua 
died,  Jan.  17,  896,  of  ilropay.  Hia  boily  wis  brought 
to  C(Mi>Uiitlno|>lp,  and  buriol  in  the  mauHileum  of  Con- 
See  ZoMmuii,//(>'.lib.  iv,  piuriiii ,-  Claudian,  l-Sfm. 
GO  aq.i  ttr  11'  I'onf.  Uorarii,  tie.:  Pacatoa,  I'imrgfr, 
Tluad.  A  -ff.  1  Tbemistiiui,  OnUt.  !>,  e,  \6,  18 ;  Snxomcn, 
Hiti.  Kcei.  lib.  *,  vii  t  SocrattN  lili.  v ;  Theodore),  Ilil, 
AVrf.lih.r;  AmiBianiiaMaReUinua,lib.zsii,xxii[;  Je- 
n>nK,adan..^7i),aiid/>crt>w//fwrr.Gi[Xxiii,l08;  Am- 
bniiv,>.77i.lT,fi,i7,d)1,61,G7,eti:.;  M.  IM  (MlK  Tkrwl. 
pasgim;  Iilathiiis,('iroii.p.lU  >q.,  and  f  luf.  p-IIU;  Oro- ; 
■ia*. lib. vii;  CW.  74«k/. paaaim :  Aiiguatine,  />r  Civilnle 
/>rt,lib.  v;  Riillnua, //iirf.  AVc^  II,  vi;  IVoaper,  CAnn. . ' 
i;ednniu,p.552H|.iGreg.Nai.C(ir>>(.p.Sl;id.Onir.-2fi: 
Thenphancs,  p-IOdsq.;  Ubiuins,  ('mt/ini  7ir«/>/>i,  eil. 
Keisho:  }(vmmachii\  A/ii<r.  x,  IT  hi.;  ting.  Nt'm  0pp. 
torn,  iii,  oil.  Paris;  Kvagrius.  Hitl.  KtrL  i,  H);  Kunap. 
£de^c.4,p.6UBq.;  Paulin,  lifn -liRiraii.  c.24',  I'iiilo- 
atorgiuR,!!,  xi;  \mbn»e,I}e  Valenl.  Obila  Cirntji.  1179. 
Also  Flechjcr,  llul.  de  Thiodiae  le  tlrm^  (l>aris,  IGMO. 
0VO ;  Tillemunt,  llitl.  ila  Kmptrruni,  voL  v ;  liibbon.  ch. 
ir  and  v;  llaum^nen,  AUgrm,  Wrbnttfh.  (Halle,  1T54) 
ToLxiV!MllllcrLP.E.l,(7ow«nt*.fl»(.nlii  ..  ,  Tkroihi. 
(liiitU  17»7  >q.);  Hlldigpr,  lit  Slalu  Ihigimonm  ivb 
Impp,  CKrulianii!  Suffken,  De  TktoA.  M.  tu\  (Lugil. 
UaS);  I'Aulv. Knil-KMTilili>p.KT.:  Ullmann.  (;rn7i»- r. 
.V(m»iii(l>;rma<.lH,>a{;  »»livi«r, /*•  TAimrf.  M.CoMi- 
Wun>A>»(l^«<l.  n«t.  1833) :  Schriickh,  CAriulL  Kirrin- 
^udLvoLviii  tiieseler,  Kiirimgetci.  voLii  Smith,  Mef. 
••/BiBg.a>id  »slMoL».v.]  Uenog,  Anit-fwyltif).  a.  v.  '■ 


12  THEODOTIOX 

TlMOdOtiBiu,  anamegiTonto  theUoNAKOiiLixa 
(q.  v.),  from  their  founder,  TheodMua  (q.  v.). 

Tbeodotion  is  the  name  of  one  ofthclireek  traiii- 
lalora  of  the  Old  TvM.  alter  the  time  of  the  SepuuKini 
(<|.  v.).  According  lo  Kpiphaiiius  (_IX  Po<^.  a  Mnu. 
C.I7, 19),  lie  wan  a  native  of  Siiiviie,  in  I'unlnii,  and  fur  a 
lime  aided  willi  the  Marciiniitea,  but  left  then)  afii-r- 
wanl*  and  became  a  Jew.  Ireiueiis.  however,  calls  bim 
Epknilui,  i.e.  a  native  of  Ephesua;  while  Jerome  and 
EuM'biuseallbiman  Ebioniu,oraemt-Chriiitian.  Itlerk 
thinks  it  most  pnihable  that  Theudnliun  waa  a  Jwla- 
ixini;  hcrelU-,  a  apmi-Chriatian  and  Ebiimiie,  actuRling 
In  .lerume'fl  prevailing  deacripliun  of  him.  His  rraanns 
for  thinking  it  probable  that  he  profenseil  bi  beloni;  i» 
the  Chrialian  Church  are  these  two:  n.^We  Hnd  no 
trace  of  the  Jewa  ever  making  um  of  hia  translalioii, 
and  Klill  leas  of  ila  having  been  held  in  esieem  by  I  hem: 
much  more  waa  this  Ihe  case  in  Ihe  Cliriatian  Churvli. 
which  accepml  hia  Iranalalion  iif  Daniel  fur  na-lesia'U  i- 
cal  use.  b.  lie  has  IranaUleil  a  clause  in  Is*,  xxv.  8, 
,  Kartriidi)  u  SoKiruc  t'V  vlinii',  iirrclH'ly  aa  in  1  Cur. 
thoroughly  devialiiig  friim  llie  .'ie|>l-  .  ■  . 
reiice  ia  pnihaLly  not  purely  n-ciiliiilal,  but 


cimling  to  Kpiphanius  it  waa  piililjalted  uiuler  the  em- 
peror CiHnmodna  (A.D.  180-1H2),  which,  as  Keil  rt- 
marka,  "is  not  impossible,  and  can  perfectly  well  he 
reconciled  with  the  mention  of  bim  by  Irenani*;  yet  it 


lation.  if  we  receive 
the  lestimony  of  tbiisc  who  had  Ihe  venion  in  th«r 
hands,  it  ap|nH>aclied  Ihe  Sepl.  very  nearly  in  sense  and 
,  phraseuliigy.  *i  he  mialc  of  traiiaUVion  adopted  by  Thp- 
odotiiiu  liohli  an  intennetliale  place  between  tlic  scru- 
Ipiduualrlerdity  orAquiliand  therreeinierpn-laliim  uf 
I  tjymmarhus.  The  Iraiialatiir  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
I  mailo  the  Alexandrian  veniun  [he  biida  of  hia  own,  and 
I  In  have  abided  by  it  aa  long  as  it  repment*  Ihe  llebrrw 
,  ralihfully :  depart  lug  from  it  and  freely  translmting  for 
himaelf  iWj  where  ii  inailequalely  expmacs  Ihe  aenae 
of  the  original.  Hia  object  waa  rather  lo  supply  the 
drfecta  of  [bat  veraiim  than  lo  give  a  new  and  inde- 
I  pendent  one;  hence  Ihe  addiliona  found  only  in  the  for- 
I  mer  reappear  in  hia  work.  From  the  remaining  fiag- 
menl\  it  may  lie  inferred  thai  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
was  not  great.  He  has  reuined  Hebrew  word*  nnl  very 
difScult  or  obscure,  expressing  them  in  Grrek  letters 
from  ignorance  of  Iheir  meaning;  "  Pneter  alia  miiiun 
docli  interpreiis  signa  qii«  eruditn  lectori  expknnda 
remitrimu*.  pertwpe  ilia  verba  Hebraica.  quorum  intei^ 
pretatio  nun  ila  difficilia  erat  ut  vertendi  molcstiam 
ileclinaret,  (inecia  lileria  eKprnsit"  (Moufaucoii,  PrvK- 
inwinii,  VII,  iii,  1:>9,  ed.  lUhrdt).  TbiM,  la*,  iii.  H. 
W-'nt ■■^♦J.j.iX ;  xix,  IS,  11^3!*=''r'^>'i  xliii.W. 
0^)n=Jii-M»' ;  Joel  ii,  17.  B31Sn  =  oDAafi ;  Job  viii, 
11.  inx  =  nx'>-  B>'t  J*>in  (fi-JeUHHg,  i,  178  a>}.)  cnn- 
jectiires  Ihat  they  were  used  among  the  Ebiouitea,  end 
tberrfurc  rrtaiueil  by  him — a  suppoaition  as  imprubable 
aa  that  of  Uwen,  that  they  were  left  so  liir  panicular 
rraaona,  «ucb  as  the  honor  ofthe  Jewish  nation  {litpiiiy 
inKiHrl'mnrt  Slair  o/Ur  Srp<.Vtr*i<m,  p.  IW).  Among 
Chrialians  the  vemion  of  Theadobcin  was  htrld  in  hiKlier 
rMimaiion  than  that  of  Aquila  ami  Symmachns:  ami 
Origeii.  in  his  llrrapbi,  supplied  the  omissinna  uf  ihi- 
Sepi.  chiefly  from  it.  At  ■  kler  period  hia  verxinn  t>i 
Ibc  hook  of  llaniel  was  iiiiivenattt  adopted  in  llietinck 
llihle  among  Cbrieliana,  iiuteail  oT the  Alexandrian  \tt- 
lioD.  According  to  NoA,  this  change  occurred  some 
lime  between  the  age  af  Origan  acid  that  of  Jenww. 
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TtM  UttM  ■>r^  in  hii  Praf.  in  Damtl. "  Dniirkm  juxU 
LXX  uitetprMM  Domini  S«lv«toriA  Fccleais  noii  ]«pint, 
■JMila  riiniiiuftDnt  nlitiune,  tt  cur  hor  necilriit  ntKiu, 

pnHaiibu*  a  notuu  clnquiii  diicrppal,  nnlucniiit  Ncptua- 
Uinu  inUrpmn  Mailtni  linsuK  liiici*  in  trindiliunr 

f.luliliicani  liiiKuun  tciciitc  wiilua  «M  liber,  *ive  1111111 
iluiiliwiwcxMiteriCigiiortiu;  hoc  unum affinnare  |Kn- 
wn,  tiaod  na'ruiii  a  rfrilale  dumrdtl,  tt  iwhi  judino 
iipuUiirvi  lil."  UelitiKh  (/V  tlabamcil'raplirtir.  Vila 
nfjUf  .Ktiilr  Comm/Kliitio  Hutorim-uapiigieii  [(irinuc, 
IMt],  p.  jtl>  Mvs,  "  Qtuproriter  fgn  1  ibmcc  pmCrraii- 
lu  n^maila  cimlnrii)  v«n>ii<iieni  Ualii^lii  ThpiHlo- 
luniiiDm  ab  cocleiua  mm  priiu  acbiplatani  ewe  er-numi, 
linm  ■bOrijfViw  Mm|iiani  caMigala  Alexanilrinie  wliiin 
iu  1)ru|ila  recppia  rt  ab  Kuwbi'i  vt  {"aiDiihilKN  earn  i:x 
bntuiTim  wiMiuginlavinlem  «i1eient,  Hiiluaitiiilavi- 

■nn  »  hmji  under  (he  preoure  i>f  miilniclictiiing,  a*- 
wilUpUiil  mickerifls  from  JeOB  anil  hpalhenacumbiiml, 
thnSnilly  (ihough,  to  he  «ure,  iiut  in  general  belure 
ikml  i>r  ihe  3il  century)  ibey  gave  up  tlieirtireek 
inmluion  of  the  liepu,  and  net  ihat  of  Thenliiiiiin  in 
iu  pUcr.  FmiD  g  pamage  by  Jemnie  on  Jer.  xxjx,  17, 
"  fbiulijiia  inlrrpmalus  e*I  ludi-imii!  aecumli  /innnKi ; 
S'lBFinrtiiii  monitiauit,"  it  has  been  cunjeetiired  that 
1^  ildi  existed  a  aevund  eilitinn  uf  Thewlniinn'a  ver- 
•ui;  but  Ilody  (lit  Bibliorum  Ttxiibut,  p.  5K4;  Ihinlu 
liatilH  icxc  or  Jermne  here  ii  corrupt,  and  that  after 
"iiiiiu  we  aliituld  insert  A  qkOa  prima  tdilio. 

BmcIh  Ihe  litentiin  given  in  Flint,  A«.  JkJ.  iii. 
tlOa^,  w  alw  DariilMn,  /HiUeal  CHtidtm,  i,  SI7  tq.  1 
^nl,/tlFodiufion  la  Ikr  IHd  Tal.  ii,  '232  h).;  (ieiger, 
StuiigAutm  .lekriflm  (Berlin,  tS77),  iv.  HT  :  Kaolen, 
t^nlrHtimg  h  die  Jlnt  Sdir^  (Freiburi;,  DKTC),  [1.  IS; 
l^litBrh,  op.  tit.,  p.  38  aq. ;  Uinaburtt,  ComiMatary  on 
M^iltra  (Lnnl.  11»1>,  p.  ^7  aq.     iSee  tlKKKK  YkR- 

-W.K.       <RP.) 

Thaod'otiU  (ei/iJomc,  Gad-gafn  —  Joktmm), 
m  el  the  three  metaengen  aent  by  Nicanm  to  Judaa 
HMcabem  to  negotiate  peace  (3  Hacc  liv,  19).     ~   ~ 


n>\)  vra>  a  leather- 
■    illbe 


Tbeod&toa  thk  Fili 


fnd  nt  tbc  Sil  eentuiy,  and  there  lai^fht  EbiiHiitiah  doc- 
trinea:  but  the  Roniah  biahop  Vietiir  ia  aaid  (n  have 
excammunicaleil  him  ffm  the  Church.  Theoilotui 
maintaiiieit  that  Jeaui.  althnuffh  b>«ii  of  the  Titf(in  ac- 
nmiing  to  the  will  or  the  Father,  iras  a  mere  man,  ami 
that  at  hia  haptiim  the  higher  ChrisL  ilescended  iip<>n 
him.  But  thia  higher  Christ  Theodolua  coiicriveil  aa 
ibe  Soil  of  him  *hn  waa  at  once  (he  aupreni 
CrsIm  uf  tbe  worhl,  and  not  (with  Cerinthus  and  other 
Gneatica)  a*  tbe  aim  of  a  deity  auperior  to  the  Uud  uf 
the  Jewa.  Bpiphanini  {Rara.  M)  anociatea  him  with 
tbe  AliJL  Ha  muit  not  be  conruumled  with  another 
bemtcal  Theodotua  (u  rpantir^c  "'  dpwpo/iw^ut'J 
wbci  wai  connected  wi(h  a  party  nf  Ihe  (iniMici,  the 
Utlchiaedekitea.  See  Ncander,  f/ur.i/rAi-Mf.^'lsrrA, 
i.Mllj  Ueberweg, //iif.  n/PMiwapty,  i,30M. 

TfaAodrBail  (B»fpofi«},  a  term  applied  ti>  coii- 
lins  in  the  early  Chnrch.     It  waa  Iheir  duty  to  pve 
private  nntin  u>  cverv  member  where  and  when  the 
miLUI, 


Tbeodulpb,  tc 


rrrftma 


hablya 


c  of  the  naeii  whom  CharleniaKne  i 
Ktance  for  the  adTaneement  of  leaming.  He  hb*  i 
IUuIaaBari7aa7SI,aiidin  hia  eUaiical  ten<(ency  reacir 
Mul  AktiiB,  whoae  oomuMndatinn  herereiveil.  Ilewa 
is  bet,  •>•  oT  tbt  facraoat  repreaeiitalivra  of  tho  pt 
oiliar  iinaiaaaim  poMiy  allnl  in(a  being  by  Chark 
oaipK'a  biclbU  praoBtioB  of  cniture.  Elia  pocmi  ai 
nut  without  raliie  to  an  aDdantandingofthe  aucialcor 
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Jitionanf  hia  titnc.  Aa  a  Ihi-iili'gical  writer  he  ia  lea 
iinportant.his  wiirkii  being  limilt^l  10  trarta— />r  Oi-doM 
Ikiplitmi,  Df  SpirilH  .Viiiwv.._fraBnienlH  "f  aermrrtia, 
anil  Capitulii  aiidmwcil  ii>  (lie  pm>l>yt<-n  of  lii?<  pariah. 
The  CapUala  reveal  lii>  i^are  for  liix  i-lergy.  and  e>pe- 


it  at  (he  L'ouiivii  of  Frankfort. 
e  [lariy  nf  Louih  llie  i'i- 


-    llt-M 


e  ■<■» 


wilh  Heniard  of  Italy, 
inonaMery  of  AngiTa. 
lie  waa  panhmeil  hr  Jjoai*.  but  was  aiwii  aflerwarda 
inatchnt  awav  l>v  dcalh,  in  821. 

lM,r,,lHr,.'-lliM.  I.il.  *  /..  Frmrr,  iv,  459!  Tira- 
Uar\o.Su.ri.,  .Mia  lAll.llia.n\,\\.l9i6:  Iltihr,6>V*.A 
rim.  I.ii.  ia  ftiriA.  ZrU<Jlrr  (OrlanihC,  104(1),  J  H,  Sfi. 
I3»:  t;mt,.x.):<Mrt  gllitwt  ifiKbnr,  it, 334.  llnwwte 
ed.  ii,  834;  iiL  IliM.  ik  la  VirUiKiiim  n  Fr,mtr.  ii,  197. 
3»4.  TheiHlulph'a  poema  were  iiillected  liv  Mirmniiil 
(lliria.  KMi;,  dvo).  AI«>  in  MM.  I'aU:  tlnx.  (Liigi). 
1li;:).xiv.28i  anil  in  Migne, /Wivl.  106.  See  IteRO);, 
Ktnl-Kargttiip.  a.  v, 

TbeodUna  (or  TirrniiOBCBl,  the  name  of  three 
biihiipii  who  at  different  timea  presided  01-er  the  aee  oT 
Valaia  in  Switierland. 

1.  Thuiiiohi'b  I  waa  (he  flnt  hiihop  nf  (he  Church 
of  VaUia  lie  waa  jirewnt  at  (he  Hynnl  nf  Aquikia 
in  SHI,  whieh  eondemneil  the  Arian  iriahiipa  l^Uadiin 
and  Hecundianiis,  aa  directed  liy  the  rommand  of  Ihe 
empemr  (iratian;  and  hia  xeal  for  onbudtixy  waa  tw!h 
Ihat  he  refuanl  (o  recogniiw  I'alladiua  aa  a  Chrialiait 
aiid  prieat.  He  was  esperislly  meritiiriiiaa  in  enhanc- 
ing the  welfare  and  glnry  nf  hia  own  Church,  where  he- 
ia  said  lo  have  eslahliahed  orlhnduxy  on  an  aasured 
baaia,  and  u>  hare  discovered  the  rrlim  of  Ihe  'fhcbuc 
martyrs,  in  whuae  himnr  he  anhwqiienily  built  aehurrh 
near  where  the  Church  of  ift.  Maurice  now  alanda.  Th» 
inHux  iif  pilgrinM  to  (hia  ehurch  caused  him  (o  devise 
an  a|ipn>priate  cull,  and  thereby  to  give  necaainii  fiir 
the  iKganization  of  a  miinaaier}'.  Theoilorus  also  for- 
wardeil  relin  (u  Vitticius  nf  Koiieii  and  Martin  nf  Tiiuni, 
for  which  (hanka  are  rendered  by  the  former  in  his  IH 
Ijiudibiii  SaaclBrxim ;  and  he  furnished  Isaar^  bithnfi- 
nf  (iencra.  with  infonnatinn  respecting  the  diarovery 
of  the  famous  relics  which  became  (he  baais  of  Ihe  Ipg- 
eml  written  by  Encherina.  Tbeodonia  I  Ihas  appeam 
to  have  lieen'lhe  actual  apostle  of  the  cuunlry,  aa  he 
waa  its  Arnt  i'<Hisvfira(e(i  liishup,  and  alun  the  fnuiider  of 
(be  Churrh  nf  Valais  and  nf  the  cult  which  became  ita 


His 

Is  nf  the  n 


try,  Ihe  very  andcnt  Uiaalt  ^Tr*. 
■Kin,  an  ancient  .Viir(yru/<>9y  pmerred  in  (be  (Castle  of 
Valeria  in  .Slim,  and  in  the  ilurlgmL  GalHr.  Hia 
name  necurs  also  atnung  those  uf  the  Um  biahops  who- 
wro(e  lei  pope  Siricius  fnini  Milan  in  891).  After  Ihi» 
lie  dinapiiears.  and  ia  accnrdinglv  BiipiMsed  m  liavr  dietl 
about  391.     .Sec  the  anciimi  Ana  Omt.;   S.  Kuclirri 

Vila  Thftuhil  Kpif.  in  (he  DidUndiala,  ad  Aug.  lli,  iii| 
27K-2WI.— licrzog,  Rrtil-Kmytlfp.  a  v. 

3.  TiiBuiii.'i.CB  or  THBOiKMirs  II,  Uahnp  of  Valaiiv 
is  mentioned  in  the  spurioua  articles  of  endownem  by 
king  SigismuiHl  Vi  the  Cimvent  of  St.  Maurice,  and  wa» 
evidi'iilly  ciHitiHniileil  l>y  ihe  author  of  that  document 

of  a  newcHivvni  and  an  a[i)>T<i|iriatu  eiHlnwmen(,on  the 
gnMiiid  iluii  ilic  Ihiiich  of  (III'  'I'behaic  manvni  were  yet 
uiilnirii'd:  all  Ihi»  hi  laic  as  .VD.IilS.      UeHHto  thu 


vFClL     He  is  also  mentioned  by  a 
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anonymous  contemporary,  in  the  life  of  abbot  Ambrose 
•of  St.  Maurice,  as  having  raised  collections  in  behalf  of 
the  new  church  ccliHcc,  and  as  having  assisted  in  the 
collection  of  relics  for  its  endowment.  A  new  bishop, 
Onstantius,  appears  in  the  Synod  of  Epaon  in  A.I). 
517 ;  the  death  of  Theodonis  was  accordingly  prior  to 
that  date.     See  Bolland,  ad  Aug.  27. 

3.  TiiEODOKi7s  III,  preferably  calle<l  Tiikodulus, 
the  most  famous,  but  abfo  the  m<»:»t  imperfectly  authen- 
ticated, bishop  of  Valais  of  this  name,  in  reputed  to  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  'I'he  only  source  for 
the  assumption  that  he  lived  is  the  legend  of  St.  Theo- 
dulus,  by  Ruodpert,  which  runs  as  follows :  Theodulus, 
of  the  noble  family  of  (irammont,  in  Burgundy,  was  in- 
vited by  Charlemagne  to  a  general  council  which  was 
to  devise  means  for  restoring  his  peace  of  mind.  All 
the  bishops  respondetl  to  the  monarch's  tears  with  the 
promise  of  twenty,  and  even  more,  prayers  and  sacrifices, 
but  Theodulus  promised  only  a  single  one.  His  prayer 
was  continued  day  and  night  and  followed  with  the 
mass,  so  that  God  sent  an  augel  who  revealed  to  The- 
odulus the  emperor's  crime,  and  assured  him  that  it  was 
forgiveiu  Thus  attested,  the  emperor  could  not  doubt 
the  bishop's  assurance,  and  rewarded  the  latter  with 
the  prvpfecture  of  his  country,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
control  the  rude  inhabitants,  while  exempting  the  cler- 
gy from  the  ci\nl  authorities.  A  later  addendum  to  this 
legend  reUtes  that  Theodulus  had  revealed  to  him  by 
an  angel  that  tbe  pope  intendeil  to  spend  a  night  in 
the  embraces  of  a  concubine.  While  thinking  upon 
ihis  revelation,  the  devil  drew  near  in  female  form. 
Theodulus  seized  him,  leaped  on  his  shoulders,  and 
compelled  him  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  transportation 
.to  Rome,  where  he  was  able  to  prevent  the  ptpal  sin. 
'Fhe  Bollandists  add  to  the  above  a  miracle,  through 
which  Theodulus  filled  all  obtainable  vessel's  with  the 
Juice  of  a  single  grape  which  he  had  blessed  at  a  time 
when  the  vintage  had  failed.  This  miracle  elevated 
him  to  the  rank  of  patron  saint  of  the  country,  in  which 
•character  he  is  still  commemorated  with  great  rejoic- 
ings on  Aug.  16.  No  martyrologies  or  similar  docu- 
cncnts  mention  this  Theodulus.  Ruodpert  is  clearly  a 
mythical  personage.  The  bishop  under  consideration 
•as  imaginary,  and  probably  developed  out  of  the  fact 
that  donations  to  the  Church  of  Valais  were  made  tn 
hanorem  S,  Marias  or  ^.  Theodori  -{TheodtUi),  and  the 
other  fact  that  Charlemagne  had  a  court  bishop  named 
Theodore,  who  dedicated  the  Church  of  Zurich.  See 
<velpke,  Kirdiengesch,  d,  Schweiz,  i,  91  sq.,  120  sq. ;  ii, 
95  sq. ;  Briguet,  Valletta  Christiana  (1744),  p.  48  sq.,  95 
aq. ;  Rivaz,  De  la  Ligion  Thibeerme  (1779),  p.  37,  etc. ; 
CommenL  Prcsvius  Gulielmi  Cuperi,  etc — Hersog,  ReaU 
Encykhp,  s.  v. 

Theognoatua.  A  person  of  this  nAme  is  said  by 
Philip  of  Sida  (see  Dodwell,  Dissert,  in  Iren.  [Oxon. 
1689],  p.  488  sq.)  to  have  presided  over  the  catechetical 
-flchool  of  Alexandria  in  the  second  half  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury. Photius  calls  him  an  Alexandrian  and  an  ex- 
«gete ;  and  he  was  unquestionably  an  Origenist,  in  the 
atrict  sense.  Photius  also  expressly  states  that  Theog- 
nostiis  shared  the  errors  of  Origen  with  res|)ect  to  the 
Trinity,  and  termed  the  Son  rri cr/ia  (comp.  Dioiiys.  Al- 
exand^  and  see  Athanasius,  De  Blasph,  in  S/tirit.  iSanc- 
tum ;  also  Origen,  De  Princ,  i,  3,  7,  63).  Theognostus 
wrote  seven  b(K>ks  of  llypotheseSy  which,  acconling  to 
Photius,  constitute  a  dtx^trinal  work  constructed  in  the 
order  of  loci — (1)  of  <iod  the  Father  as  the  exclusi%'c 
originator  of  the  world  (against  an  axsumed  eternity  of 
matter);  (2)  of  the  Son;  (3)  of  the  Holy  Spirit;' (4) 
of  angels  and  daemons ;  (5  and  6)  of  the  incarnation : 
(7)  of  the  world-order.  The  brief  extracts  from  this 
work  which  were  preserveil  by  Athanasius  in  De  Decret. 
JVic,  Synod,  §  25,  and  a  fragment  from  that  father's  work 
Oh  the  Hlasphemy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Athan.  Ep.  4  nd 
JSfrap.  §11)  may  be  found  in  Ronth,  Reliq.  Sar.r,  iii, 
221  sq.  Si'C  (ialland,  liibl.  Vet.  Pair,  iii;  Guericke,  De 
Schola  A  UxaiuL  (Halle,  1824),  i,  78 ;  ii,  325  sq. 


Theogony  (dcoyovia),  the  name  given  in  ancient 
(Greece  to  a  class  of  poems  recounting  the  genuiloffy  of 
the  gods,  Musicus  is  said  to  have  written  the  earliest 
Theogony ;  but  his  work,  as  well  as  the  theogonies  of 
Orpheus  ( q.  v. )  and  others,  have  perished ;  that  of 
Hesiod  being  the  only  one  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
This  has  been  translated  by  Thomas  Cook  (Lond.  1728, 
2  vols.  4to). 

Theologal.  The  third  Lateran  Council,  held  in 
1 179,  ordereil  that  teachers  should  be  appointed  to  tbe 
various  churches  and  monasteries  who  should  instruct 
the  clergy,  and  be  rewarded  for  their  lalwrs  with  suit- 
able benefices.  The  fourth  Lateran  Council  repeated 
this  ordinance,  and  provided  in  Canon  10  that  only  ca- 
pable men  should  be  appointed  in  cathedrals  and  con- 
vent churches,  who  should,  in  their  capacity  of  masters, 
assist  the  bishops  in  preaching,  hearing  confessions,  xva- 
posing  ecclesiastical  |)enaltie8,  and  otherwise  promoting 
the  welfare  of  Christians.  Canon  1 1  provided,  in  ad- 
dition, that,  where  the  means  of  a  church  permitted, 
a  good  teacher  of  grammar  should  be  appointed ;  while 
metro|)olitan  churches  should  appoint  a  theolc^an, 
whose  business  it  should  be  to  instruct  the  clergy  and 
other  religionists  in  the  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture 
and  all  other  matters  which  are  important  to  the  care  of 
souls.  This  teacher  should  be  allowed  the  income  from 
a  prebend  so  long  as  he  continued  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  his  office,  but  should  not  rank  aa  a  canon ;  and 
it  was  to  such ,  instructors  that  the  name  of  theologal 
was  given.  The  Council  of  Basle  ordered  the  more 
general  employment  of  theologals.  See  Fortgesetzfe 
Sftmml,  r.  (tlten  u.  neuen  theol,  Sachen  (  Leipe.  1721 ), 
p.  968 ;  Mansi,  Sacr,  Cone.  Nova  et  A  mpUss.  CoUectio 
(VeneL  1778),  xxii,  998  sq.  — Herzog,  Real-J^tcyklop. 
s.  V. 

Theologia  Oermanica  (tbe  German  title  is 
BUchlein  von  der  deutschen  Theolngie)  is  the  title  of 
the  famous  theological  work,  by  an  unknown  aathor, 
which  was  discovered  by  Luther  and  published  for  the 
first  time  by  him  in  1516.  The  title  implies  merely 
that  it  is  a  German  theological  work,  and  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  asserting  the  spirit  of  exdusivene^  to 
which  Poiret  objected,  in  any  d^ree. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  writings  of  Tauler,  Suso,  and  other  mjstics 
connected  with  the  Friends  of  God  of  the  14th  century. 
Its  object  is  to  teach  self-renunciation,  the  laying-aside 
of  our  own  and  the  accomplishing  of  the  Divine  wilL 
It  declares  that  only  our  self-will  separates  man  from 
God,  the  perfect  one;  it  was  self-will  that  changed  an- 
gels into  devils,  and  it  is  this  alone  which  feeds  the 
flames  of  helL  Haughty  and  opinionated  minds,  it  as- 
serts, aim  at  perfection  in  other  wa3rs  than  that  of  hu- 
mility and  obedience.  In  this  their  conduct  resembles 
that  of  the  devil,  and  they  can  accordingly  end  only  in 
ruin.  Communion  with  God  is  to  be  had  only  when 
the  soul  passes  through  repentance  and  is  purified  from 
sin  and  selfishness,  thus  attaining  to  enlightenment. 
Love  and  the  practice  of  virtue  are  also  requltiite  to 
true  enlight4?nment,  as  is,  in  addition,  a  cheerful  en- 
durance of  trials  and  temptations.  Thus  enlightened, 
a  soul  attains  to  union  with  God  and  enters  into  un- 
ending perfection. 

The  book  has  been  attributed  to  various  authors,  e.  g. 
Rblendus,  Tauler,  etc.,  but  without  authority.  Luther's 
preface  declares  that  it  was  written  by  a  priest  and 
custos  in  the  "  Deutschhcrm"  house  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main.  A  manuscript  copy,  discovered  by  Dr.  Reuss 
of  Wltrzburg,  calls  it  simply  Der  FrwKkfiirter.  Ham- 
bcrger,  in  Herzog,  Real-  KncyHop.  s.  v.,  thinks  that 
the  priest  Heinrich  of  R<>delheim  has  hem  shown  be- 
yond controversy  to  l)e  its  author.  The  question  of 
authorship  is  a  difficult  one,  becaase  the  writer,  who 
was  associated  with  the  Friends  o^  (rod^  intentionally 
followed  the  custom  of  those  mystics  in  writing  anony- 
mously. 
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IV  fact  that  I^itber  Hret  f^ave  publicity  to  the  work 
CNNtt  it  to  be  refrardetl  in  time  a»  the  special  pro|)erly 
of  Pn»testiint«.  The  Koroinh  (.'hurch  at  Hnst  paiil  iiu 
itteniion  to  it,  though  it  i^ave  tMrca^ioii  to  the  Bavarian 
bisbop  Pinttinger  to  write  a  Tetctsche  Theologry  fntm 
hi>  point  of  view.  In  March,  1621,  however,  the  (itr- 
mm  ThiMgjf  was  placed  on  the  Index,  A  recent  Ko- 
mi«h  theologian,  GUnther,  has  charged  it  with  pan- 
theistic tendencies;  but  this  is  evidently  malicious, 
fioce  it  ttrains  the  language  of  a  IxKik  which  does  not 
preteml  tu  a  strictly  scientific  character  further  than 
ih<r  CMe  will  warrant.  Luther  s  edition  of  1516  was 
inoumpiete;  but  the  second  edition  comprehended  the 
whole  work,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  preface  from 
hi«  pen.  Numemus  editions,  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
fioa,  Lather  himself  adding  five  to  those  already  men- 
tiowd  The  most  desirable  edition  is  perhaps  that  of 
Juhann  Arodt,  who  supplements  Luther's  preface  with 
in  ezorilent  one  by  himoelf  (1631).  The  manuscript 
<limrereil  bv  Dr.  Keuss  was  edited  bv  Dr.  lYeiflTer,  of 
^1enni  (2d  ed.  1855).  This  version  i?  more  complete 
than  Liither*s,  particularly  in  the  first  third  and  near  the 
end  of  the  work.  Repeated  translations  have  been  made 
into  Low-(iennan,  Flemish,  English,  Latin,  and  French ; 
the  hot- known  English  version  being  that  of  Miss 
Samna  Winkworth,  with  preface  by  Rev.  C'.  Kingsley, 
Md  introduction  by  Prof.  Stowe  (  Andover,  18.%  ).— 
lim,  tIrUtUhrt  der  Theologia  Gemumicnj  etc  (Stutt- 
gin,  1857),  and  Herzog,  Reai-EncykUtp,  s.  v. 

Theologlail.  one  who  treats  of  theology,  or  the  sci- 
ence of  things  divine.     The  most  ancient  (ireeks  umnI 
the  latter  term  in  the  sense  of  mirratio  de  deo,  and  those 
vhotmHe  the  history  of  the  gocls,  their  works  and  ex- 
^itA,  were  called  ^coXiVyoi.     Moses  is  called  by  Philo 
^oXoytlv  when  he  gives  the  history*  of  the  creation. 
AoMMig  the  Komans,  from  the  time  of  Numa  Pompilius 
to  that  of  the  emperors,  the  knowledge  and  worship 
of  the  gods  were  made  tubeervient  to  the  interests  of 
the  State.    Thus,  according  to  Augustine  (/>  Ctr.  />f, 
▼i,  1),  there  were  three  kinds  of  theology  —  the  poet- 
iadf  or  that  of  the  poets;  the  phygiml,  or  that  of  the 
pbiloAopbers ;  and  the  polUical^  or  that  of  the  legisla- 
tors.   The  Greek  Christians  originally  designated  any 
deep  philosophical  apprehension  of  the  truths  of  relig- 
ion hy  the  term  GnoaU  (knowledge),  which  was  op- 
poMd'to  IH$tu  (faith).     First,  during  the  M  an<l  4th 
centuriea,  the  word  the(»k^i^  came  into  use  especiall}- 
in  connection  with  such  of  the  fathers  as  defended  the 
durtrine  of  the  deity  of  the  liogos.     In  this  sense  the 
evangeluA  Jobn  and  Gregory  of  Nazlanznm  were  term- 
ed theologiana.    Daring  the  same  period,  the  word  the- 
okigy  was  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     In 
the  centniy  Allowing,  Theodoret  widened  its  applica- 
tion by  applying  it  to  the  whole  circle  of  theoretical 
instnietion  in  religion.     Finally,  in  the  12th  centurA% 
Abdard,  in  his  Theohgia  Ckrittiana,  gave  the  word 
that  eomprchcnrive  signification  it  still  bears,  as  cx- 
pfnavc  not  only  of  a  theoretical,  but  also  of  a  prac- 
tical exposition  of  religions  truth.     In  general,  there- 
fore, theology  is  the  knowledge  of  (xod  ciirriod  to  the 
hijrhest  degree  of  perfection  in  respect  to  correctness, 
cieamess,  and  evidenoe  of  which  it  is  susceptible  in  this 
worM. 

Theology  is  divided  into  two  great  branches — (1) 
^ifhtrtdj  or  that  which  relates  to  such  disclosures  of 
bimself  tt  God  has  made  in  the  outward  world :  and 
(^)  Rfretdrd,  or  such  as  be  has  made  through  his  t>\Mu 
ken  and  written  word.  Eminent  writers  in  the  iHit'or 
departoBcnt  of  theol<4iryT  »>  Schleiermacher,  Ha^eiil)acli. 
Pelt,  <>odet,  and  others,  present  different  mc'th^nls  of 
tiraneing  the  different  subjects  embraced  in  this  study. 
^  TWnoixKiT.  The  arrangement  adopted  by  Dr. .). 
MKHbtAck  ia  given  in  the  article  MKTiioi>of>K;v  ((|.  v.). 
The  diibreDt  branches  are  diacussed  under  their  sevornl 
^^ndM.  Seealso  AroLOOcncs;  Ecci.K8iAHTi('Ai.  IIis- 
*<«T;  EodJCMAmCAt.  PouTT;  Ethics;  Polemhs. 
«e. 


TheoldgUB  is  the  title  of  a  clerical  instructor  of  the 
clergy  assoi'iated  in  chaptons  etc..  who  was  appointotl^ 
by  the  authority  of  several  councils,  to  teach  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  the  Theolt^/ol  {i\,\.). 

Theology  (fn>ui  3*«i',  6W,  and  Aoyot,  difrotirte} 
is  not  Ut  be  interpreted  simply  as  its  etymology  re- 
quires, as  the  doctrinf  of'  (iini^  nor  yet  historically,  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  is  to  bo  understood  with 
reference  to  a  definite  range  of  life  which  it  is  to  brinn; 
into  the  consciousness  and  apprehend  both  theoretical- 
ly and  practically.  Theology  is  not,  conse<iuently,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion,  nor  of  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  God  in  man,  as  speculative  theology  i» 
wont  to  speak,  nor  yet  of  the  feeling  of  the  Absolute.. 
It  is  primarily  the  shaping  of  a  life  in  man :  in  the  lan> 
guagc  of  Steenstrup,  the  Danish  divine,  it  is  an  inter- 
nal iiabit  which  lies  deeper  than  the  intellect.  This 
has  been  conceded  since  the  time  of  Schleiermacher 
with  reference  to  both  religion  and  theology.  Kudcl- 
bach  describes  it  as  a  science  of  divine  things  mediated 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Vilmar  teaches  that  true  theol- 
og}'  is  esoteric  in  form,  because  truly  scientific ;  but  also 
practical,  because  it  involves  piety  and  the  entire  con- 
tents of  religion.  It  sustains  to  the  practical  life,  how- 
ever, only  the  relation  of  idea  to  practice.  The  heart 
of  the  Christian  life  is,  moreover,  not  religion,  but  the 
kingdom  of  God,  or  (vod's  organic  revelation  to  the 
world — the  Church  (see  Storr,  Schleiermacher,  Baum- 
garten-Crusius,  and  many  Komish  theologians;  also 
Kling,  in  llerzog,  Real^KiurykUyp,  xii,  6(I0-6<K;).  Theol- 
og\'  thus  bec«)mes  the  science  of  the  unfolded,  objective 
self-manifestation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  phenome- 
nal kingdom  of  God — a  practical  science  which  devel- 
ops progressively  and  side  by  side  with  that  kingtlom. 
But  it  is  none  the  less  a  pogifive  science  also  thmugh 
its  relation  to  the  kingdom.  Schleiermacher  (A'«ra:e 
iJarsttU,  etc.)  descril)es  Christian  theoUigy  as  the  com- 
prehension of  all  that  scientific  knowledge  aiul  those 
scientific  methods  without  whose  |)ossession  and  use  a 
harmonious  direction  of  the  (Christian  (Church,  i.  e.  a 
Christian  Church  govenimeiit,  is  not  possible.  This 
definition  is,  however,  too  external ;  for  in  the  material 
pf  theology  all  truth  finds  its  goal,  and  that  fact  should 
be  exprcMed  in  its  definition.  I^>th  the  object  and  the 
scientific  character  of  theology  will  be  retained  if  the 
latter  be  defined  as  the  scientific  self-consciousness  of 
the  Church  with  reference  t4)  its  develojimeiit  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or,  more  briefly,  its  self-consciousness 
with  respect  to  its  self-edification. 

From  this  definition  theology  branches  out  into  par- 
ticidar  departments.  The  self-consciousnesa  has  for  its 
^ritt  task  the  apprehension  of  the  Church  in  actuality 
by  determining  its  historical  origin,  development,  and 
present  state.  Historical  theolot/i/  is  the  historj'  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  consciously  apprehended.  It  subdi- 
vides into  the  three  special  branches  of  Sacred  History, 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Ecclesiastical  Statistics. 

The  determination  of  sourires  and  portrayal  <if  the 
outworking  and  development  of  the  leading  principles 
by  which  events  are  goveme<l  arc  of  primary  importance 
in  historical  studv.  The  first  source  here  is  whollv 
unique,  being  the  niif/ht  of  thf  I  Heine  Spiiit.  The 
source  for  the  l>eginnings  of  the  Christian  Church  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  regulative  guide  and  vivifying  prin- 
ciple to  the  Church.  By  the  side  of  other  sounres  it 
aflfonls  knowlwlge  respecting  the  time  of  the  origin  of 
the  Old  C^tvenant,  and  its  development  until  it  became 
the  New.  and  il  possesses  unquestionable  authority  as 
the  enrliest  witness  to  the  <n>erative  fstwer  of  the  Di- 
vine S|iiri(  in  the  world,  and  conse({ueut]y  as  its  me<li- 
atiiiir  i»rin«'i|»le,  or  as  tht-  BiU*-,  the  only  sacred  b<M>k. 

The  rir>l  part  of  historical  theology  is  conse<iuently 
n  knowledge  respecting  the  Bible  (Biblical  theology,  in 
the  wider  meaning).  It  is  all-important  to  determine 
what  b<Hiks  belong  to  the  Bible,  and  this  i.s  the  business 
of  the  f'aNoit.  The  wh(»le  Bible  is  to  Ik»  authenticated 
both  in  its  parts  and  its  text :  to  acconlpli^*h  this  is  the 
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work  of  historical  and  textual  criticism,  Intrf)ducii(m 
to  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teats,  {hagogic*),  or, 
more  exactly,  the  History  of  the  C<tnon  and  of  Bibiicol 
Literaturey  presents  the  collective  material  to  view,  and 
is  followed  by  philological  and  theological  exposition. 
The  scientific  conception  of  this  ex|>o8itory  work  is  //er- 
mfneuticSj  or  the  art  of  interpretation.  The  history  of 
the  Word  of  (^d,  the  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  pres- 
-entation  of  its  contents  which  have  attained  to  their 
-development  are  given  in  Sacred  History  (and  Arch»- 
ology)  and  in  Biblical  Dogmatics  and  Ethics — usually 
termed,  in  Germany,  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  and 
New  Tests.;  the  latter  being  the  final  and  gradually  de- 
veloping phase  of  the  Divine  Revelation,  whoso  central 
point  is  the  establishing  of  the  kingdom  of  divine  grace 
through  Jesus  Chrutt.  This  science  is  theologico-his- 
torical.  and  therefore  deals  largely  with  details,  e.  g.  the 
particular  doctrinal  contents  of  separate  Old-Test,  books, 
etc 

Personal  convictions  are  of  great  importance  in  this 
oonnection.  Without  being  roote<}  in  the  Divine  Rev- 
elation, no  apprehension  of  its  meaning  is  possible. 
The  contents  of  the  Revelation  as  appropriated  Ixith  by 
the  individual  and  the  Church  must  accordingly  be  re- 
ceived into  the  scientific  consciousness,  which  indicates 
the  task  of  scientific  theology.  The  latter,  however,  does 
not  derive  its  contents  directly  from  the  Bible,  but 
through  numerous  intermediate  agencies,  to  contem- 
plate which  is  the  work  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and, 
in  so  far  as  they  belong  to  the  present  age  of  the 
Church,  of  FIcclesiastical  Statistics^ 

Ecclesiastic^  History  portrays  the  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  (iod  in  time  from  the  founding  of  the  Christian 
Church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  the  present  day, 
having  the  end  of  prophecy  continually  in  view  as  its 
goal.  It  directs  it«  attention  more  prominently  either 
to  the  outward  development  of  that  kingdom  in  the 
Ohurch  and  the  life  as  renewed  and  inspired  by  Chris- 
tianity (Church  History),  or  to  the  consciousness  of 
that  development  and  its  contents — the  History  of  Doc- 
trines and  the  connected  History  of  Christian  Ethics, 
Literature,  and  Art.  The  study  of  Sources,  Geography, 
Chronology,  etc,  likewise  involves  much  that  is  pecul- 
iar, and  requires  the  separate  theological  treatment  of 
those  branches,  in  consequence  of  which  originate  Pa- 
tristics.  Ecclesiastical  Archaeology,  History  of  Liturgies, 
«tc 

The  present  not  only  forms  the  limit  of  development 
at  which  the  kingdom  of  God  has  arrived,  but  also  the 
ground  on  which  we  stand.  The  description  of  this 
ground  is  the  work  of  Ecclesiastical  Statistics.  It  in- 
cludes both  external  and  internal  conditions,  both  of 
the  faith  and  the  life,  and  gives  rise,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  Statistics  of  Churches  in  different  countries  and  of 
diflferent  denominations  and  sects,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
Historical  Svmbolics. 

Inquiry  into  the  faith  and  morals  of  different  denom- 
inations leads  from  Statistics  over  to  jS'^^dmi/fO  Theology, 
The  nature  of  the  latter  is  determined  bv  the  nature 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  as  based  on  a  new  life  in 
the  individual  and  the  race.  The  development  of  that 
consciousness  into  scientific  knowledge  requires,  first,  an 
assured  recognition  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  manifested  in  Christianity ;  next, 
an  unfolding  of  the  contents  of  such  principles  in  sys- 
tematic form ;  and,  finally,  a  recognition  of  the  relation 
of  this  knowledge  to  the  universe  of  human  knowledge. 
In  this  way  is  obtained  a  science  of  the  principles  and 
the  particular  phenomena  of  Christianity  as  they  are 
given  in  its  history  (the  science  of  (Christian  principles 
or  funtlamentals),  a  science  of  their  doctrinal  and  ethi- 
cal contents  generally,  and  also  in  the  particular  confes- 
sions (thetical  theology),  and  a  philosophy  of  Christian- 
ity (parallel  to  the  philosophy  of  law  in  a  different  field 
of  ethics). 

As  Systematic  Theology  does  not  priK'wd  fmm  the 
Christian  conviotions  of  the  individual.  I»ut  from  thoMc 


of  the  entire  Church  or  of  one  of  its  subordinate  parts, 
it  provides  room  for  Ecclesiastical  Tradition.  The  start* 
ing-point  is  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod  which  reau 
on  the  Word  of  God  as  objectively  presented  to  us  in 
the  Canon,  as  approved  in  the  heart  in  the  character  of 
Christ,  and  as  given  in  Tradition  in  the  forms  of  faith, 
custom,  constitution,  and  methods.  The  consummation 
is  in  the  Dogma,  in  which  God's  kingdom  is  the  object 
of  the  scientific  consciousness  of  the  general  Church,  or, 
under  historical  limitations,  assumes  a  definite  form  in 
the  particular  denomination  (Denominational  Principles 
or  Systematic  Symbolics).  At  this  point  the  doctrinal 
consciousness  discovers  its  variation  from  the  avstems 
of  other  denominations  and  of  morbid  apparitions  with- 
in the  Church  to  which  it  belongs.  The  latter  obser- 
vation gives  rise  to  Polemics,  or,  better,  the  Discussion 
of  ethical  and  doctrinal  excrescences  in  the  Church 
(analogous  to  pathology  in  medicine). 

The  ground  has  thus  been  prepared  for  the  founding 
and  establishing  of  Thetical  Theologj',  the  confessional 
Dogmatics  and  Ethics  as  traditionally  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  underlying  faith.  Here  the  dogma,  in  its 
character  of  scriptural  truth  subjectively  apprehended 
'  and  handed  down  in  the  Church  by  authoritative  tra- 
dition, attains  to  its  complete  development;  and  here 
the  various  doctrines  are  combined  into  a  system  through 
the  Ubors  of  critical,  religiously  ethical,  and  systematic 
scholars.  The  true  relation  is  accurately  indicated  by 
the  oxymoron  in  the  phrase  **  the  sdenoe  of  the  faith.** 
Unquestioiuible  certainty  is  given  in  the  faith,  but  the 
mind  transmutes  this  successively  and  partially  into 
knowledge. 

This  dogmatico-ethical  process  begeta  a  system  of 
knowledge  respecting  God  and  divine  things.  Ttiis 
constitutes  Speculative  Theokigy,  the  last  result  of  a  phi- 
losophy of  Christianity  which  was  conceived  in  mysti- 
cism, unfolded  in  theosophy,  sifted  by  criticism,  and 
formed  by  speculation,  and  now  presents  Christianity 
with  the  science  of  it  as  the  centre  and  goal  of  all  cuk- 
ure  and  as  the  crown  of  the  scientific  labors  of  the  en- 
tire human  race.  Christianity  is  here  presented  as  a 
religion,  and  as  the  highest  manifestation  of  religion, 
and  also  as  the  complete  realization  of  the  kingdom  of 
(lod  on  earth  through  a  progressive  development  which 
reaches  down  to  the  final  consummation;  and  in  this 
light  Christianity  is  presented  as  the  cenual  featore  in 
the  philosophy  of  human  histoiy. 

The  duty  of  the  Church  to  insure  its  own  ediiScation 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  into  prom- 
inence here,  as  it  does  in  the  historical  department. 
That  edification  is  Ecclesiastical  Praxis,  and  the  scien- 
tific understanding  of  its  foundations  and  methods  con- 
stitutes Practical  Theology,  the  third  prindpal  branch 
(»f  theological  science.  The  starting-point  of  this  sci- 
ence is  the  energy  of  the  Christian  life  which  is  to  be 
perfected.  Practical  theology*  is  the  science  of  human 
operations  within  the  kingdom  of  God  and  as  enabled 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  end  that  that  kingdom  may 
be  fully  developed.  Only  through  God  can  we  arrive 
at  (vod,  in  knowledge  as  in  feeling  or  in  practice. 

The  setting-forth  of  these  fundamentals,  and  of  the 
metho<ls  by  which  the  organism  of  God's  kingdom,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Church,  is  to  be  erected  on  them,  is  the 
work  of  the  science  of  Ecclesiastical  Foundations,  other- 
wise the  science  of  the  principles  of  Practical  Theology, 
which  finds  its  completion  in  the  science  of  Church  or- 
ganization. We  next  discover  a  separate  department 
of  Church  law,  which  constitutes  the  meomi  part  c^ 
Practical  Theology,  and  subdivides  into  Church  law  and 
Church  goveniment  (in  a  restricted  sense,  Chnich  poli- 
ty; in  an  unrestricted,  the  care  of  souls).  The  process 
of  self- edification  under  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence, 
moreover,  gives  rise  to  a  recognition  of  the  means 
through  which  this  is  achieved,  and  thereby  originated 
a  third  technical  part,  covering  the  theories  of  art  meth- 
od •<  in  the  different  Christian  churches, which  are  known, 
with  ri>r  n-iirc  to  ihc  limping  of  the  external  forms  of 
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«or»bipK>  that  they  may  represent  the  worship  of  the 
iuoer  man,  as  Liturgies ;  with  reference  tu  the  proclama- 
tiiHi  uf  the  Wonl  of  liod,  as  Ilomileticd  or  Kor^'ktics; 
villi  reference  to  the  training  of  the  young,  as  Chrift- 
luui  i'«dig<^ic8  anil  Catei'hetic« ;  with  reference  to  the 
<uflveniun  of  heathen  and  other  false  religionistis  as 
Hiiinitia  and  The«>ry  of  Missions;  and  with  reference  to 
the  (irtsauization  of  scieutilic  instruction  for  t)ie  Church, 
a»  Ecekaiiastical  PasdeuticSf  which  has  to  do  with  the 
Chritiian  organization  of  institutions  of  learning,  as  the 
pUcinf^uf  tbeoU^ical  faL'ulties  in  universities,  the  found- 
ing of  theological  seminaries,  etc  Theological  litera- 
ture cannot,  of  c«>urse,  be  brought  within  any  rule,  but 
n»y  be  clawitied  in  conformity  with  its  manner  of  cn- 
(rrioK  upon  the  arena  of  the  Christian  and  the  Church 
life^Uerzog.  Rral-Knc%fk1op,  s.  v.     See  Tiifx)Ij(x;ian. 

•Siie  I*elt,  Thtt}L  KufyU^tp,  (Ilamb.  and  (iotha,  1843), 
viih  vboM  theory  the  above  article  is  substantially 
agreed.  See  Es<'ycu>i»jBdia  ok  Theology,  with  the 
litenture  there  referred  to. 

THEOLOGY,  Bibijcal.    See  Biblical  Tiieologt. 

THE0U)4jY,    Dooslvticai-      Sec    DociiLVTicAL 

TllKOLOUY. 

THEOLOGY,  ExKOKTiCAU    See  ExKOKTirAL  Tiik- 

4UN.Y. 

THEOLOtiY.  yATi^RAi.    See  Nvtiral  Tiikoux;y. 

THEOUMiY,  New  £n<.ilani»;  including  "New 
IHviiiiiy,*'  **  Eilwardean   Divinity,"  **  llopkinsianism," 

I  OrifftH  fimd  Depflopmmf. — The  <iriginal  theology 
"f  NVw  England  was  the  strict  Calvinitim  of  the  Ko 
f^ffnifd  standanla.    In  1648  the  Westminster  (^mfcssion 
VK  f«trnially  adopted  by  the  synoil  convenetl  at  C-am- 
hnifif.  and  it  remained  the  stamlard  of  faith  for  all 
"the  Xew  English  churches*"  until  168<),  when  *Mhe 
«iilera  and  meMengere  of  the  churches  in  the  colony 
«f  the  Massachusetts  in  New  EngUnd"  sulwtituted  the 
cua/«Moii  drawn  up  by  the  Congregationalists  of  the 
BMber  country,  and  known  as  the  "  Savov  Confession.** 
In  I'OH  the  Connecticut  churches  made  the  same  change. 
This  substitution  was  in  neither  case  demanded  by  a 
changed  theological  sentiment  in  the  churches,  the  Sa- 
TUT  CooiesMon  being  almost  wonl  for  word  identical 
with  the  Westminster,  except  on  points  connected  with 
Church  polity.    Its  Calvinism  was  equally  strict.    Not 
kfog  after  this,  however,  strong  and  independent  miiuls 
bpgan  to  appear  in  the  ranks  of  the  New  Englan<l  roiii- 
iitry,  whose  phikwophical  acumen  and  practical  earnest- 
new  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  theological  system 
which  to  them  seemed  palpably  inconsistent  in  parts, 
and  OMirally  paralyziDg  as  a  whole.     These,  prompted 
psniy  by  their  own  subjective  difficulties,  and  partly  by 
the  exigences  and  intluences  of  the  f>erio<l  which  wit- 
De«ed  the  rise  of  New  England  UnitarianiMni,  the  in- 
tnkiluciion  of  Universalism,  the  visits  of  C'harles  Wes- 
ley aiul  tveorge  Whit^eld,  the  planting  of  Methoilisin, 
the  Kevolutiooary  War,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
ScMs  England  states,  the  defection  from  orthotloxy  of 
Harvard  College  and  the  largest  churches  (»f  Massa- 
-(■huiietts,  the  ctid  of  the  compulsory  support  of  religion 
by  taxes,  the  (all  of  the  Lockean  and  the  rine  of  a  tran- 
soendeiital  school  of  philosophy,  the  extcnsi(»n  of  the 
Hapti»t  and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Pn>teRtant 
Episcopal  churches  over  all  the  New  England  States, 
the  ftNimling  of  the  noble  missions  of  the  American 
Iktard  —  not  to  menti<m  remoter  and  less  important 
f-vents-— comtneDced  a  scries  of  modifications  in  the  tra- 
ditimial  Calvanlstic  system  of  doctrine  designctl  to  ren- 
der it  nsore  ratiiHial,  more  palatable  to  the  l>eliever,  and 
more  eavily  defensible  against  the  assailant.    The  proc- 
ess has  been  going  forwanl  with  a  good  degree  of  st«ad- 
incas  ever  since  the  days  of  president  Edwards.     One 
has  suggested  change  in  one  part,  another  in  another ; 
nut  has  brought  forward  a  meuphysical  novelty,  an- 
other a  thcolugical  one,  a  third  an  ethical;  liberal  and 


progreflsive  influences  have  become  incorporated  in  or- 
gans and  institutions;  free  pulpits  have  popularized  the 
various  innovations;  new  generations  have  grown  up 
un<ler  the  iutluence  of  the  improved  doctriiiation ;  in 
short,  an  almost  oonipU'te  theological  rcv(»lution  has 
gradually  taken  place.  In  their  earliest  development, 
the  more  generally  reeeiveil  of  these  new  views  were 
styled  "New-light  Divinity;"  then  **New  Divinity," 
afterwards  "Edwaniean;"  sometimes  'Mlopkintonian** 
or  *' Ilopkinsian."  From  the  fact  that  Etlwards,  Hop- 
kins, West,  and  Catlin  residetl  in  lierkNhire  County,  the 
svstem  was  at  one  time  ojiIUhI  **  Berkshire  Divinitv." 

•  » 

When  enibraeetl  in  (rreai  Britain  by  Aii(in*w  Fuller, 
Dr.  Kvland.  I{o()ert  Hall,  SuiclilTe,  Carev,  .lav.  and  Era- 
kine,  it  was  oalUnl  "  American  Tlieol«igy.*'  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  European  systems.  In  this  countr>'  it  has 
often  Ik'CU  den(»minated  '*  New  England  Tlie4>logy,"  in 
order  to  «li<H*riminate  it  from  systems  that  have  prevail- 
ed in  other  parts  of  the  land.  This  term,  however,  is 
far  fntin  satisfactory,  partly  liecause  the  New  England 
theology  of  to-tlay  is  very  different  from  the  New  Ping- 
lan«l  theoh>gy  of  a  hundred  and  Hfty  years  ago,  and  (Mirt- 
ly  liecause,  in  s^ieaking  of  the  New  England  theology 
of  recent  times,  the  term  must  be  usetl  in  a  sense  suf- 
Hciently  wide  and  vague  to  include  differing  ty[)es  of 
doctrine  historicallv  associated  with  various  individual 
divines  and  with  the  Andover,  New  Haven,  and  East 
Win<lsor  (now  Hartfonl)  schools. 

The  precise  relation  sustained  by  the  elder  Edwanls 
(17(t3  -i)f<)  to  this  theological  development  has  long  been, 
and  St  ill  remains,  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  most  atlvancetl  new  views  are  anxious  to 
claim  him  as  the  real  father  of  the  whole  movement, 
while  the  Old-school  writers,  with  (M{ual  zeal,  endeavor 
to  guard  the  good  man's  memory  from  so  "  slan«ierous** 
an  allegation.  The  former  appeal  l«>  the  '*Ten  Im- 
provements in  Theology,"  einimeratetl  by  the  younger 
Edwards  (IKoribt, i, 4M1)  as  having  been ''made  by  his 
father,"  and  cUim  that  such  a  TiAt  entitles  their  author 
to  the  very  first  rank  among  the  innovators  nfxm  New 
England  ortho<loxy.  The  latter  find  in  this  enumera- 
tion of  the  younger  Edwards  only  an  effiirt  on  the  part 
of  its  author  to  magnify  the  numl>er  and  character  of 
his  father's  theological  novelties,  in  order  the  better  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  introducti«)n  of  his  own  more 
radical  and  dangerous  ones.  One  writer  (in  Prineetam 
Rev,  Oct.  I8a8)  has  attemptett  Ui  show  that  president 
Edwards's  only  deviations  fn>m  the  current  Calvinism 
of  his  age  were  confined  to  two  points — viz.,  he  held  to 
ny>dUite  instead  of  immetiiitfe  imputation ;  and,  secondly, 
advocated  '*  an  eccentric  philosophical  theor}'  of  virtue." 
The  true  state  of  the  case  would  seem  to  be  that  Ed- 
wards, without  intending  to  initiate,  or  even  to  occasion, 
such  a  gran<l  revoluti<Hi,  really  advanced  principles  and 
made  statements  which  afterwards  suggested,  and  al- 
most l<»gically  ne<H*si»itatcd,  the  i)eculiar  views  and  even 
phraseology  of  his  success(»rs  (see  i*ark,  (M  the  Rise  of 
the  Edwarilfun  Thtoty  of  the  Atonement), 

To  present  a  complete  delineation  of  New  England 
theology,  it  would  lie  necessary  to  write  a  critical  his- 
tory of  New  Englan<l  speculation.  Contributions  and 
mtNlifying  influences  have  come  from  so  many  sources 
that  even  then  it  would  l»e  exceedingly  difficult  to  ap- 
|K>rtion  to  each  of  the  original  elaborators  his  precise 
due.  This  difficulty  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  inti- 
macy of  the  relations  which  subsisted  among  them.  So 
cl«>se  were  thr>se  relations  that  in  some  instances  it  is 
next  to  imfXKisible  to  determine  the  real  authorship  of 
important  imMlifications.  Edwards.  Bellamy,  and  Hop- 
kins, the  ''great  triumvirate  of  New  England  theologi- 
ans," were  not  merely  contemporaries,  they  were  confi- 
dential friends,  reciprocal  teacliers  and  learners,  mutual 
givers  and  receivers,  al I ie<l  investigators  «)f  divine  truth. 
Each  had  peculiarities  of  l>elief,  each  held  fast  to  the 
substance  of  the  (»ld  Calvinistic  system ;  but  there  was 
substantial  agreement  in  much  that  was  new  and  revo- 
lutionar}'.     For  many  years  they  enjoyed  the  most  fa- 
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vorable  opportanities  for  the  interchange  of  sentiiiients, 
mutual  stimulation,  and  intiuence.  Their  relations  to 
the  generation  succeeding  were  also  intimate.  The 
first  was  father  of  Dr.  Edwards,  the  second  his  theologi- 
cal teacher,  the  third  was  his  most  valued  counsellur, 
and  was  intimately  associated  with  him  in  the  exami- 
nation  of  his  father's  MSS.  West  was  a  confidential 
companion  of  Bellamy  and  Hopkins,  intimate  also  with 
Drs.  Edwards,  Smalley,  and  Emmons.  Through  Dr. 
Edwards  the  spirit  of  the  triumvirate  was  transmitted 
to  his  pupils  Dwight  and  Griffin,  to  his  friends  Backus 
and  Smalley.  Smalley  was  a  pupil  of  Bellamy,  the  in- 
structor of  Emmons,  the  friend  of  Hopkins  and  West. 
To  ascertain  the  exact  contribution  of  anv  one  of  these 
to  the  actual  development  is  evidently  a  task  of  the 
greatest  difliculty. 

About  the  year  1756  there  were  four  or  five  clergy- 
men whose  views  had  come  to  be  popularly  distinguish- 
ed as  "  Edwardean."  In  1773  the  number  had  incrc>ased, 
according  to  Dr.  Stiles,  to  about  forty-five.  During  this 
year  Dr.  Hopkins  published  his  Inquiry  ittto  the  Sature 
of  True  lluUneM^  eUborating  the  Edwardean  theory 
more  perfectly  than  Edwards  had  done ;  and,  in  a  volu- 
minous appendix,  defending  it  against  the  objections 
which  Mr.  Hart  and  others  had  published  against  it. 
Thenceforth  the  Edwardeans  were  generally  denomi- 
nated **  Hopkinsians.'*  This  new  term,  though  first  ap- 
plied to  the  New  Divinity  with  special  reference  to  its 
doctrine  of  the  utter  sinfulness  of  all  acts  preceding  re- 
generation, was  soon  used  tx3  designate  all  Calvinistic 
divines  who  favored  the  doctrines  of  general  atonement, 
natural  ability,  the  active  nature  of  all  holiness  and  sin, 
and  the  justice  of  (xod  in  imputing  to  men  none  but 
their  own  i)ersonal  transgressions.  Their  number  in 
1796,  according  to  Dr.  Hopkins,  was  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred. Dr.  Stiles  enumerates  as  among  the  champions  of 
the  new  system  in  1787  the  two  Edwardscs,  Bellamy, 
Hopkins.  Trumbull,  Smalley,  Judson,  Spring,  Kobinson 
(father  of  Dr.  Edward  Robinson),  Strong,  Dwight,  Em- 
mons. In  1799  Hopkins  appendetl  the  names  of  West, 
Levi  Hart,  Backus,  presidents  Balch  and  Fitch.  A  later 
pen  has  added  the  honored  names  of  Dr.  Catlin,  presi- 
dent .\ppleton,  and  Dr.  Austin.  At  the  present  time 
the  peculiarities  of  New-school  New  England  theology 
have  very  general  prevalence  in  the  orthodox  Con- 
gregational churches  of  the  New  England  and  W^est- 
em  States,  and  are  favored  by  many  in  other  Calvinis- 
tic bodies.  They  are  taught  in  the  theological  semi- 
naries of  Andover,  New  Haven,  Bangor,  and  Chicago. 
They  are  dis8eminat«d  by  qiuirterly  and  other  organs 
of  marked  ability,  among  which  the  BUbliotheca  Sacra 
and  The  Netr-Engkmdtr  hold  the  first  rank.  They 
have  affected  the  current  theological  teachings  of  the 
Baptist  churches  not  a  little:  and  the  great  schism  which 
divided  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1837  was  chiefly 
traceable  to  their  influence  in  that  communion.     Sec 

PkESBYTKRIAN  ClIUlU'H  IN  THE  UnITKI)  StATKS. 

II.  RfUition  to  Oriffinal  Cttldnism, — The  metaphysi- 
cal and  ethical  principles  accepted  by  the  New-school 
representatives  of  modern  New  England  theology,  and 
fundamental  to  their  system  of  doctrine,  are  the  follow- 
ing: (1.)  There  is  a  radical  distinction  between  necessi- 
ty and  certainty.  (2.)  All  sin  is  of  an  active  and  vol- 
untary  nature:  the  same  is  true  of  all  holiness.  (3.) 
Although  in  ever}'  exercise  the  human  will  possesses 
the  natural  power  of  contrary  choice,  still,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  invariably  determined  by  motives.  In  oth- 
er  wonls,  although  the  will  always  <xin  choose  the  least 
apparent  gooil,  it  always  triU  choose  the  greatest  appar- 
ent g(H)d.  (4.)  Natural  ability  must  in  all  cases  et^ual 
obligation,  (o.)  Moral  character  or  deserts  arc  in  no 
ca»e  transferal >lo.  In  logically  adhering  to  these  prin- 
ciples and  such  as  these  in  all  their  theological  applica- 
tions, the  Edwardean  <liyines  have  deviated  from  the 
old  Calvinistic  system  in  the  following  important  theo- 
logical, anthropological,  and  soteriological  points : 

1.  Predestituition. — Thev  do  not  teach  that  God  de- 


crees the  volitions  of  moral  agents  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
make  those  volitions  necessar}',  bat  only  that  be  has  de- 
termined so  to  make  and  place  men  that  they  will  act 
just  as  they  da  In  this  manner  God's  decrees  secure 
the  certainty  of  men's  choices,  but  do  not  secure  their 
necessity.  He  predetermines  all  that  lies  back  of  the 
volition — the  sensibilities  of  the  agent  and  whatever 
may  act  on  these — which  predetermination  enables  him 
to  foresee  the  result.  At  the  same  time,  the  agent  is 
able  in  any  case  to  choose  otherwise  than  he  actually 
does;  and  ought  to  make  a  holy  choice  even  whore  (vod 
foresees  that  the  choice  will  be  sinful,  and  actually  de- 
crees  to  do  that  which  will  in  fact  result  in  the  sinful 
choice  or  to  omit  that  which  would  prevent  it. 

2.  Orif/inal  *Viw. — Denying  that  there  can  be  any  ill 
desert  prior  to  personal  transgression,  they  repudiate 
the  old  Calvinistic  doctrine  respecting  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  guilt  to  his  iH)sterit3-,  both  in  its  mediate  and 
immetliate  forms,  with  their  realistic  and  diathetic  jus- 
tifications or  theotlicies.  In  its  place  they  maiiMain  that, 
in  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression,  all  men  are  so 
made  and  placed  that  they  will  uniformly,  certainly,  but 
freely,  choose  wrong  rather  than  right.  This  constitu- 
tion is  not  sin,  but  merely  the  sure  occasion  of  it, 

3.  The  Atonement, — (1.)  As  to  its  ntiturej  they  teach 
that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  a  satisfaction,  not  to 
the  dLstributive,  but  only  to  the  general,  justice  of  GotL 
He  suffereil  not  the  exact  penalty  of  the  law,  but  pains 
substituted  for  that  penalty  and  answering  its  purftuee 
in  the  sccurement  of  the  ends  of  the  moral  government. 
(2.)  As  to  the  ground  of  its  neceMity.  The  neocsnity  for 
an  atonement  was  governmental,  not  arbitrary  or  onto- 
logicaL  (3.)  Fruit* :  (a)  simply  release  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,  and  thus  mediately  the  ble^ings  to  the  re- 
ception of  which  that  curse  was  a  bar  (Emmons),  or  (6), 
all  blessings  whatsoever  (Griffin  and  the  main  body). 
(4.)  Extent,  The  atonement  was  not  designed  for  the 
elect  alone,  but  was  made  for  all  men  as  truly  as  fur 
any. 

* 

4.  JuatiJlccUion  does  not  consist  in  any  real  or  hypo- 
thetical transfer  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  the 
believer,  but  in  pardoning  his  sins  for  Christ's  sake  and 
treating  him  as  if  innocent  (Emmons),  as  if  holy  (main 
body). 

5.  Reffeneration, — Objecting  to  old  Calvinistic  descrip- 
tions of  this  work,  the  New  England  theologians  define 
it  {(i)  as  a  divine  communication  of  a  new  spiritual  taste 
or  relish  (elder  Edwards,  Dwight,  etc) ;  or  (6),  as  a  spir- 
itual illumination  (Bellamy);  or  (c),  as  a  (human)  change 
of  governing  purpose  under  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Taylor,  Finney,  etc.);  or  (d),  as  a  gradual  con- 
version by  the  moral  suasion  of  the  Holy  8(>irit  (pecul- 
iar to  Gilbert  and  his  sympathizers);  or  (f),  as  that 
radical  change  of  the  soul  which  is  producecl  by  the  in- 
terposition of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  which  consists  in  a 
change  in  the  balance  of  the  sensibilities  and  a  change 
of  preference  from  wrong  to  right  (Prof.  Park) ;  or  (f)^ 
as  a  restoration  of  that  life-communion  with  which  (vod 
was  lost  by  sin  (Bushnell).  Professor  Park  would  ap- 
ply the  term  regeneration  to  the  work  instantaneously 
wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
and  the  term  conversion  to  the  first  holy  act  of  the  soul 
itself,  the  work  of  God  preceding  the  free  act  of  t he- 
soul  ill  the  onler  of  nature,  though  not  of  time.  By 
some  the  soul  in  this  change  is  called  wholly  active 
(Emmons,  Spring,  Pond);  by  others,  wholly  passive 
(Smalley,  Burton) ;  by  others,  both  active  and  passive 
(Park).* 

6.  Perseverance. — The  elect  can  fall  away  after  regen- 
eration, even  totally  and  finally,  but  never  wilU  Thia 
is  maintained  by  most  on  purely  Biblical,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  psyohologi- al,  grounds. 

Other  |:Hiiiits  might  be  adduced  on  which  original 
Calvinism  and  the  new  tenets  are  far  from  accordant; 
but  these  art*  the  most  fundamental,  and  the  differences 
alM)ye  indicatetl  will  be  found  a  key  to  the  wh(^  svs- 
tem.     Perhaps  nothing  better  illustrates  the  ^>irit  of 
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ei^^ss  two  than  their  respective  viewif  of  the  final  end  of 

C^o^^  in  creation  an<I  providence.    According  t«)  Old  Cal- 

zxiistn,  that  end — the  end  to  which  all  minor  ones  are 

,  ft>t>nliuated — ia  the  manifestation  of  God's  character, 

^^^.^Rjrticularly  his  justice  and  mercy,  to  intelligent  crcat- 

^ir^* ;  acoordiiig  to  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  Haveni  as  uudur- 

^ti^ooA  by  man}',  it  is  the  production  of  the  largest  amount 

y^    Mappmest  possible,  holiness  being  simply  a  means 

.  ^3B  creto ;  according  to  Andover,  and  perhaps  the  main 

^y*-»<iy  of  New  England  Calvinista  of  the  New  School,  it 

l^    the  aecuremeut  of  the  largest  amount  of  holhtew,  the 

happiness  being  simply  a  natural  consequence. 

a  somewhat  different  representation  of  Taylor*s 

by  president  Porter  in  The  StnC'Englandcr  for 

ti,  p.  726-773.) 

The  controversy  respecting  the  "  Doings  of  the  Un- 

x-^iu^enerate"  has  been  quite  too  prominent  in  the  history 

0ivid  development  of  this  New  Divinity  to  be  pa8se<l 

tfvver  in  silence.     There  have  been  three  theories:  (1.) 

Tbat  man  is  under  obligation  to  repent  at  once,  and 

v\Mt  all  moral  choices  before  repentance  are  sinful  and 

cQun  be  utterly  forl>idden  (Emmons,  Spring,  Park).    (2.) 

Thii  man  is  under  obligation  to  repent  immediately, 

Vmi  lie  may  perform  preliminary  acts  which  are  neither 

MDfuI  Dor  holy,  and  hence  are  not  forbidden  (Taylor). 

(3.)  (Corresponding  with  the  <)ld-sch<M>l  theory)  That 

vbile  all  acts  of  choice  are  sinful  before  rei)ontance,  it 

u  Mill  right  to  exhort  men  to  the  performance  of  cer- 

Uiii  act»  before  repentance,  as  this  is  the  moHt  probable 

nKlbod  uf  securing  their  repentance  (Dwight). 

HI.  RglathH  to  Ofiffinal  A  rmmianwti, — The  repre- 
ttntativesofitld-fashiono<l  Calvinism  have  «»ften  charged 
tiui  the  modifications  introduced  by  the  Edwardean  di- 
niies  have  simply  brought  about  a  substitution  of  the 
Arminian  system  for  the  Calvinistic  one  of  the  ])rimi- 
tire  New  England  churches.     The  teachings  of  New 
England  theology  with  respect  to  the  absolute  depend- 
ence of  individual  salvation  upon  individual  divine  elec- 
lion,  as  also  with  respect  to  **  special"  grace  and  to 
boman  ability  considered  apart  from  the  gracious  aids 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  do  not  sustain  this  charge ;  but  in  al- 
miX  every  other  principle  and  doctrine  the  allegati«>n  is, 
in  (Mir  view,  susceptible  of  the  fullest  subHtantiati4)n. 

1.  Take  the  **live  points"  of  the  original  Arminian 
outroversy.  The  Calvinists  affirmed  and  the  Armin- 
ians  denied  (1)  that  the  decrees  of  (iod  respecting  the 
eternal  salvation  or  damnation  of  individual  men  are 
irrespective  of  the  use  they  may  make  of  their  own 
freedom ;  (2)  that  in  the  divine  purpose  and  by  divine 
decree  the  benetiu  of  the  atonement  are  limited  to  un- 
cuiHlitionally  elected  individuals;  (3)  that  in  conse- 
quence of  origiiuil  i>iii  all  persona  naturally  engendered 
(pfin  Adam  are  in  such  a  condition  of  spiritual  death 
that  wiiliout  that  effectual  calling  and  supernatural 
reiKivarioii  which  is  by  divine  decree  limited  to  the 
elect  they  can  do  alnwlutely  nothing  either  towards 
the  fulfilment  of  f tod's  law  or  towards  an  effectual  ap- 
prupriaiiiMi  nf  the  benetits  of  redemption ;  (4)  that  those 
graci«HiA  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  are  adaptetl 
aiid  MittU'icnt  to  lead  a  sinner  to  true  repentance  and 
»alvatii»n  are  restricted  to  a  portion  of  the  race,  name- 
ly, til  tiie  uneimditionally  elect ;  and  (5)  that  true  be- 
Iit*vers  caiiiMit.  by  any  possibility,  totally  ami  finally  fall 
from  grace.  In  ever>'  one  of  these  memorable  issues 
of  the  Reinomarant  and  Contra-Kemonstrant  parties 
the  repreieMtative»  of  New  England  theology  stand 
with  the  original  Arminiaiis. 

2.  The  same  wrh/ffAjftiral  and  ethical  prittciphs  w\v- 
derlie  the  two  systems.  We  will  review  them  in  the 
order  before  given :  (1.)  Certainty  as  (listinguished 
frnm  necessity.  Tliis  was  a  favorite  Arminian  distiiic- 
tiiai  ( see  Arininius,  i,  2^,  281;  iii,  4<J2,  411.  41G,  423, 
425;  KputoUe  TheohyioB,  ^Aal.x\Xy\xjL\\  [Arminiua]; 
CaroelkeiiSy  p.  774,  etc. ).  (2.)  Active  and  vidunury 
nature  of  sin  and  bolineaii  universally  maintained  by 
the  ArminUn  diviuea  (see.  for  instance,  Episcopius,  ii, 

'        »2  b;  Oaxe^OmM,  p.  186, 187,  902,  904;  Limborch,  U, 


xxiii,  15;  III,  iv,  8;  Y,  iii,  2).  (3. >  Self-determination 
in  view  of  motives.  According  to  New  -  Si'hool  New 
England  theology,  the  will  invariably  chooses  the 
greatest  apparent  g<NKl.  This  may  be  deemetl  incom- 
patible with  Arminian  principlcj).  Properly  explained, 
however,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so.  The  ihe«>ry  is  not 
that  the  will  invariably  chooses  the  greati'st  fvri/g(MHl 
proffered  for  choice,  nor  even  the  greatest  apixiretU 
good  as  estimate<l  by  the  cool  excrcitte  of  judgment,  but 
simply  that  it  chooses  that  go(Ml  which  appears  to  the 
subject,  organized,  circumstanced,  and  di8|K»fK.'d  as  he  is, 
as  most  desirable.  It  is  only  saying,  in  other  words  that 
a  man  invariably  chooses  just  as  under  the  circumstancea 
at  that  moment  the  state  of  his  mind  prompts  him  to 
choose.  Hut,  ((/),  the  Arminian  authorities  ttfrtr  lienieA 
this  position.  They  denied  that  the  mere  absence  of  co- 
action  constituted  liberty  (Episcopius,  i,3oG,  357  a) ;  but 
New  England  divines  do  the  same.  They  denied  that 
mere  spontaneity  is  lil)erty  in  its  full  sense  (ibid.  p.  H^  b; 
Curcellaeus,  p.  158, 159) ;  but  the  New  England  divines  do- 
the  same.  Thev  denicMl,  as  did  Leibnitz,  that  the  deci- 
sion  of  the  will  is  invariably  determined  '*  ab  ultimo  judi« 
cio  rationis  practico'*  (EpiscopiuH,i,209b  sq.;  Curcell»- 
U8,p.  985:  Limborch,  p.  131, etc.);  but  in  the  form  pro- 
|M>unded  to  them,  the  divines  of  New  England  would  in 
like  manner  repudiate  it.  They  denied  that  the  will  is 
necessarily  determined  by  motives;  but  this  doctrine  is 
rejecteil  with  equal  explicitness  by  champion.s  of  New- 
school  New  England  theology.  (M  The  will  in  all 
rational  choices  invariably  acts  in  view  of  a  gf>od  (Epi- 
scopius, i.  2C^2  b,  et  al. ).  (c.)  The  will  is  able  to  choose 
the  least  api)arent  g(KMl.  This  folKtws  from  the  Armin- 
ian doctrine  of  power  to  the  c^nitrary.  It  is  also  illus- 
trated in  choices  l>otw(>en  objetrts  of  equal  apparent  de- 
sirableness. *"  Si  paria  offerat,  (pionim  altenmi  tantum 
eligendum  est,  liUirtas  plenaria  l<»cum  habebit"  (ibid, 
p.  207).  (»/.)  In  all  delilierate  choices  men  ortUnane 
follow  the  decision  of  the  judgment ;  wlien  not.  it  is 
l»ecansc  **alia  (|ua*ilaui  causa  imix'diat'*  (ibid,  hr  Libtro 
At-bifrio,  VIII.  ix  ).  {i.)  They  will  never  chjHise  evil 
as  evil,  or  ''Md>  ratione  niali"  (ibid,  i,  215  b.  318  S4|.). 
(/.)  Though  the  will  docs  not  invariably  choojic  the 
greatest  gtHwl  according  to  the  tteci^ion  of  the  judg- 
ment, it  does  in  all  rational  choices  invariablv  choose 
that  goirtl  which  seems  the  most  desirable  lo  the  whole 
man.  This  d«K>trine  seems  to  be  clearly  implied  in  cap. 
X  of  EpihCopiuH.  ETiimen  Seittentitr  CoM*'i'oni».  The 
apparent  contradiction  found  in  cap.  viii  of  his  Respim" 
$io  ad  Ih'fensiimeni  Camerimi*  is  easilv  wilved  bv  ob- 
serving  I  hat  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Eftiscopius,  as 
according  to  that  of  the  New  England  divines,  the  will 
does  not  invariably  follow  the  dictate  of  reason,  nor  in- 
variably follow  the  dictate  of  the  natura  appetiiiva^ 
both  which  maintenances  are  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  doctrine  in  question — to  wit,  that  the  will  invariably 
chooses  the  good  which  to  the  whole  man  under  the  in- 
wanl  and  outwanl  conditions  seems  the  most  desirable. 
On  this  point,  then,  so  far  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New- 
school  divines  of  New  England  from  l)eing  incompati- 
ble with  Arminian  teachings  that,  on  the  contrary,  that 
doctrine  finds  in  Remonstrant  literature  some  of  ita 
earliest  and  most  carefully  guarded  enunciations.  (4.) 
Obligation  cannot  transcend  ability — an  axiom  with  the 
Arminians  (see  Arminius,  JJtdarutio,  passim;  Curcel- 
laius,  p.  !H>  b;  also  VII,  ii,  jmsttim;  Limb<»rch,  III,  iv, 
7,  etc.).  Here  we  may  remark  that  the  distinc- 
tion iNttween  Mihnnl  and  i/utrai  abilitv  is  much  older 
than  its  emergence  in  New  Englan<l  theoh^y,  l>eing 
clearly  laid  down  in  st'veral  of  the  elder  Arminian  di- 
vines (see  Episcopius,  ii,  94  a;  Curcellfeus,  p.  15(t,  421). 
(.').)  Intransferableness  of  moral  character  and  deserts, 
strongly  asserted  by  Episcopius,  ii,  151  b;  by  Curcel— 
l«u»,  p'.  131-137,  424,  470,  89<)  iK>2;  by  Limborch,  V^ 
Ixxvii,  18:  III,  iii,  11,  etc. 

3.  In  |:M»sitive  theoUygical^  atUhmpitlofficnli  an*!  toteri^ 
oloffical  teachings  the  two  systems  are  in  marked  accord* 
(1.)  The  Decreet  of  6'oci.— The  New-school  divines  of 
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New  Knglaiul  hold  to  a  universal  forcordination,  ab- 
solute as  rospeotb  all  divine  act^},  effectual  as  regards  ail 
coiise<{uencv!«  uf  iIioim!  acts.  One  uf  the  conseiiucnces 
of  iho^e  acts  is  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
human  freeilom.  What  said  Arminian  theology?  (a.) 
All  divine  acts  are  absolutely  decreed — ''  ]>eus  nihil 
facit,  nisi  prius  apud  sc  id  «lecreverit  facere"  (Curcel- 
UeuSf  p.  8*2).  (//.)  (iod  foreordains  ( positively  or  per- 
rsissively)  whatsoever  cometh  to  pass — ''  Nihil  abM)ue 
ipfrius  |>ermissu  aut  directione  evenit'*  (ibid.  p.  87).  (c.) 
Ood  decrees  to  do  things  which  he  knows  will  occasion 
sinful  choices  on  the  part  of  men,  and  to  abstain  from 
acts  which,  if  wniught,  he  knows  would  prevent  sinful 
choices.  This  also  is  clearly  involved  in  what  is  laid 
4lown  byArminius  (iii,  418-4*29),  Episcopius,CurcelUeus, 
and  Limborch  on  Permission  JCjrcofaitWj  and  Itiduratio, 
{tl.)  Goil  decrees  to  do  that  which  he  knows  will  occa- 
sion sin,  for  a  spei'iAc  end, and  that  end  is  the  best  pos- 
sible (Arminius,  iii,4IO).  (e,)  A  decree  to  do  that  which 
will  as  a  matter  of  fact  (»ccasion  sin  does  not  in  any  wise 
iiecessitate  that  sin  (Curcellsus.  p.  382, 10*21). 

(2.)  The  dnistitutum  oj'Mt^  not  ^'wi,  but  the  Inraria- 
hie  Orcnttion  oj'  Sift, — No  New  England  divine  has  prt>- 
duced  an  abler  ex)K>sition  and  defence  of  this  view  than 
are  found  in  Curcellieuf,  IHssnttttio  dt  Peccato  Ori(fim*i 
and  in  Limb<»rch,  III,  iv. 

(3.)  The  Atonement.— VYie  identity  of  the  Edwardean 
theorv  of  the  atonement  with  the  Dutch  Arminian,  as 
respects  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  ground  of  its  ne- 
•cessity.and  its  extent,  is  articulately  proven  in  aruiii  of 
the  J/f///.  Quar.  Rer.  July,  1860. 

(4.)  Jnslijicatimi. — Arminius's  definition  of  justifica- 
tion could  be  subscribed  to  by  the  whole  body  of  New 
England  divines  ^ith  |>erhaps  the  exception  of  Em- 
mons*. ''Justification  is  a  just  and  gracious  act  of  (i(»d 
as  a  judge,  by  which,  from  the  throne  of  his  grace  and 
mercy,  he  absolves  from  his  sins  man,  a  sinner,  but  who 
is  a  l>eliever,  on  account  of  Christ  and  the  obedience 
and  righteousness  ofChrist,  and  considers  him  righteous 
[/Mx/frm],  to  the  salvation  of  the  justified  person,  and  to 
the  glory  of  divine  righteousness  and  grace"  (ii,  11C). 

(5.)  Ifeffeneraiion,— By  the  elder  Arminian,  Calvinis- 
tic,  and  Lutheran  divines  this  operation  of  the  Spirit  is 
not  shar|>lyand  definitely  distinguished  from  saiictitica- 
tion,  but  in  the  definitions  of  the  representative  New 
England  divines  there  is  nothing  to  which  Arminius  or 
his  disciples  would  have  objected. 

(6.)  Persfvenmce. — («.)  The  regenerate  rvin  fall  away. 
This  is  universally  maintained  by  the  Arminians.  (6.) 
The  regenerate  in  point  of  fact  never  do  fall  away.  Ar- 
minius did  not  decide.  He  says, "  At  no  {leriod  have  I 
asserted  that  believers  do  finally  decline  or  fall  away 
fn>m  faith  and  salvation*"  (ii,  281 ).  Like  New  England 
^'-alvinists,  he  asserted  the  p<nt»ibiliftfy  but  not  the /ttctf 
(»f  a  total  and  final  defection  of  the  elect. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  evangelical 
New  England  reaction  against  Calvinism,  while  re- 
markably indigenous  and  original,  resembles  in  a  most 
striking  manner  the  earlier  Arminian  reaction.  The 
Remonstrants  repuiliated  no  part  of  standard  Calvinism 
which  these  New  England  theohigians  do  not  repu- 
<iiate;  thev  revolted  fn«m  traditional  tenets  from  the 
same  honorable  motives;  they  antici|>ated  by  tM'o  cen- 
turies nearly  every  favorite  idea  of  their  New  Englaml 
successors,  and  would  perhaps  have  anticipated  evcr\' 
one  explicitly,  had  it  not  been  for  the  backwardness  of 
the  psychological  and  ethical  sciences.  Nevertheless, 
there  ever  remains  this  radical  difference,  that  accord- 
ing to  New  England  theology,  as  according  to  original 
Calvinism,  the  real  reason  why  one  man  is  saved  and 
another  is  not,  is  alwavs  in  the  last  analvsis  t4>  l)e  found 
in  the  dtfTerent  foreordinations  of  (tod  respecting  the 
two,  and  this  difference  of  foreordinations  is  referable 
solely  to  the  sovereign  go<vl-pleasure  of  (Iml. 

IV.  Variations  and  Side'issufs.—  Sevcrii  note  worth  v 
views  and  speculations, to  which  their  res()ective  authors 
owed  no  small  share  of  their  reputation,  are  either  not 


adopted  or  positively  repudiated  by  the  great  mass  of 
rvtrent  New  England  Calvinists.     For  example : 

1.  The  Eilwardean  notion  of  human  libertv.  IVesi- 
dent  Edwards  is  generally  understo<Hl  to  have  accepted 
the  definition  of  Locke  and  of  the  sensational  sch<iol, 
making  the  liberty  of  the  human  will  ^  the  power,  op- 
portunity, or  advantage  that  any  one  has  to  do  as  he 
pleases;"  in  other  words,  one's  ability  freely  to  ertrvte 
volitions  phil(tsophically  or  coactively  mcessitafed.  The 
inadequacy  of  this  definition  is  now  universally  admit - 
te<l.     See  Edwards. 

2.  Hopkins's  d<x^trine  of  disinterested  benevitlence. 
This  was  at  one  time  the  most  vital  and  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  New  Divinity.  With  Hopkins  it  was  the 
corner-st»)ne  of  systematic  theology.     See  Hopkins. 

3.  Emmons  8  hypothesis  of  Gods  efHcient  causality  of 
everv  moral  act  of  man.  Emmons  held  that  God  was 
the  efficient  originator  of  ever\'  volition  of  the  human 
mind,  goo<l  or  evil,  holy  or  sinful.  He  has  had  but  few 
adherents,  and  d(»ubis  are  expressed  as  to  whether  he 
has  been  c(»rrectly  underst(K»d  by  many  on  this  {Miint 
(Park,  Memmr,  p.  385  sq. ).     See  Emmons. 

4.  Nathaniel  \V.  Taylor's  view  of  the  non-preventa- 
bility  of  sin,  his  doctrine  of  the  basis  of  virtue,  and  his 
metaphysical  explanation  of  the  Sacred  Trinity.  See 
Taylor. 

5.  The  perfectionism  of  Prof.  Finney.  See  Chris- 
tian Perfection  ;  Obkrlin  Thkolocjy. 

6.  Dr.  Edward  lieecher's  doctrine  that  all  the  descend- 
ants of  Adam  have  enjoyed  an  equitable  probation  in  a 
previous  state  of  being,  and  that  they  are  b«.>ni  under 
the  curse  <»f  original  sin  on  account  of  having  sinned  in 
that  pre- existent  state.  See  his  Conflict  of  Ages  and 
Concord  of  A (jes.     See  Pre-rxistknce. 

7.  Dr.  Horace  Rushnell's  view  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Sacred  Trinity,  of  revelation,  sin,  and  Uie  atonement. 
See  literature  below. 

V.  Literature.—  1.  In  General. — Afenwirs  and  Worlm  of 
the  Edwanlses,  Bellomy,  Hopkins,  Stephen  and  Samuel 
West,  Samuel  Spring,  John  Smalley,  Emmons,  Dwight, 
Leonard  WckmIs,  N.  \V.  Tsvlor,  Bennet  Tvler,  Lvman 
Beeeher,  Horace  Rushnell,  and  others  above  mentioned : 
Park,  Kssay  on  the  iJtvelojmtent  of  the  Kdtcardetm  Theory 
of  the  A  fonement  (prefixed  to  his  collecticm  of  IHscovrses 
and  Treatises  on  the  A  tonemtmt  bv  Ed  wants.  Smaller, 
Maxcy,  Emmons,  Griffin.  Burge,  and  Weeks) :  Woods, 
Old  (tnd  AW  Theolorjy  ( fn»m  an  Old-school  Presbyterian 
standpoint):  HtKlgson  |Meth.],  Nev  DirhtUy  Ertim- 
ined;  Fisk  [Meth.],  The  Calrinistic  Coniroversjf ;  Ellis 
[Unit.],  FiJ}y  Ytars  of  the  Uttitarian  Contrortrsjf ;  Fiske 
[Omg.],  Netr  Ewf.  Theol.  in  tiUJ.  Sac.  xxii,  477,  568; 
l^wrence,  in  Amer.  Theol,  Rev.  May,  1860;  Jiiid.  Sav. 
and  Prhiveton  Bibl.  Rejfertoryy  1851-52,  and /M/mm  ;  The 
Church  Reritv.  ii,  89;  v,  349;  Smith,  Church  History  in 
Tables,  p.  78 ;  Uel)en*'eg,  Hist,  of  PhiL  (Amer.  ed.),  ii, 
448-400;  Sherman,  New  England  Divines;  Sprague, 
A  nnals. 

2.  The  Pre'Edvarde^tn  Period. — See  Sprague.  .4  nnals, 
vol.  i;  Cotton,  John;  Davknport,  John;  Mather, 
Cotton,  Incrkask,  and  Kichard;  Stoddard,  Soix>- 

MON;    WUMil.KaWORTH,  El»WARI>. 

3.  Jonathitn  Edwards  and  his  Theology, — Reviews  of 
his  work  on  the  Will  bv  Dr.  James  Dana  (1770),  J.  Dav 
(1841),  A.  T.  Bletlsoe  ( 1*845),  D.  D.  Whedon  (1869);  Oli- 
ver  Wendell  Holmes's  art.  in  the  Intematumal  Rev,  July, 
1880.  The  Bibliothecti  Sacra  will  give  some  of  Ed- 
wards's yet  unpublished  manuscripts  in  1881.  One  on 
Trinity  and  Redemption,  etl.  by  Smyth,  N.  Y.  1880. 

Sec  El>WARDK. 

4.  Hoftkins  and  Httpkinsuniitm, — Memoir  and  Wm'ks, 
3  v<»ls. ;  Bibl.  Sac.  ix,  174  sq. ;  x,  68  sq. ;  xix,  688 ;  Ely, 
Calvinism  and  I/oftkinsianisnt,    See  HoPKiNS.  Samuei* 

5.  Emmons  and  Emmonsism, — Memoir  and  Works^  6 
vols.;  abstract  of  his  theok)gy  in  BibL  Sac  vit,  264  sq., 
479  sq.;  see  also  ix,  170  sq.,  and  xxii,  467  aq.;  Smith. 
Faith  and  Philosophy,  p.  21 6-268. 

6.  Taylor  and  Tayhrism,^  Memoir  and  Worts,  4 
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Tob.;  Bibl.  Sac.  xvli,  355  M}^  452  »q.;  Lonl,  in  the 
Ewng.  Uaff,  1832-36 ;  Tyler,  Uthr  to  Ih.  Ilutrrg ;  cai- 
Mys  in  CkriituiH  S/m'tafor  aiul  S^nnt  nf  .i/uufwtm,  (las- 
Mtn;  Pigeon,  A>io  //tirm  Tht^tUnfyMx  I  At.  and  Thtnl.Re^ 
rifir.r,  149  sq. ;  vi,  121, 280, 557 ;  Fitther,  JHscuMums  tn 
RiitofyiadTkeolnffji  (1880),  p.  285  nq.;  Tlinsher,  Tfiyor- 
tm  EmnMed  (1834,  rinrto);  JMA.  Qnar.  Rer.  Oct.  1860, 
1«6:!;  Xetr-Knglamkr,  1859, 1860. 

7.  Hvshitfll  and  Huihm-llism,  —  Lifr  and  Letters; 
W'orb,  Mpecially  Ood  in  Christ :  —  Fon/ivenest  and 
b\w : —Vicarinu*  Sacrifice;  Tumbull,  ^ertVtr  of  FtHsk- 
ffUtt  Tkfories ;  Hovev,  (Jad  with  Us,  an  Kram.  of  Hush' 
»lti  Vie.  Sac. ;  Bartol,  Prinripfes  and  Portraits,  p.  366 
«q.;  Tke  SwEngUmdei',  ii,  309, 440 ;  v,  6;  .Meth.  Quar. 
Bre.  \m. 

K  AVr  IHriitity  ia  tke  Pre^fterian  Church. — Memoirs 
iful  writings  of  Kev.  Allien  Itarnen;  Reman,  On  the 
.^tonrwMt :  \hi(fiii\*\,  ReffeHenitittu  ;  Whelpiey,  Trian- 
^i  E,  S.  Ely.  K.  \).  iiriffin.  olr. ;  HinIko,  Essays  and 
Htrifvt:  Hibi.  Sac.  xx,  aiil.  See  Pkksbytkkian 
Chihch,  N'kw-soiioou 

9.  Tke  "Old  Schoorin  .\eir  Enffiami  Theology.— Ty\cTj 
yff»iir  ami  Letiures ;  \V«mmIj»,  Works  (6  vol».) :  Burtun, 
tniif$:  Fitfher.  IHscussitms  in  Uistoiff  and  Theolot^j 
^^7»q.;  Bibl.  Sac.  XX, 'd\\  sq.;  xxx,  371  sq.;  Par- 
Mu  Cooke,  New  EnyUmd  Ihiritan;  Recorder,  etc. 
(W.  F.  W.) 

THEOLOGY,  Pkactical.    See  Practical  Theul- 

«;y. 

THKOLOCiY,  Scholastic    See  Scholastic  Thb- 

OUM.Y. 

TIlFXtLOGT  A5D  Science.    See  Science  and  Ke- 

I«.I0N. 

THEOLCKiY,  Speculative.    This  title  haa  come 

inro  une,  particularly  in  (lermany,  to  designate  that 

niHlHiil  ill  systematic  tlieologj*  which,  availing  itself  of 

Mil  I  he  helps  subsidiary  to  Cheoh^y,  collecta  its  material 

omler  the  guidance  of  a  philosophical,  or  speculative, 

ftm-ey  of  the  field,  aud  combines  it  into  a  systematic 

«biiJe. 

J.  The  necessity  for  such  a  term  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  neither  systematic  theology  nor  Christianity  itself 
can  he  cumpresHed  within  the  compass  of  a  system  of  prac- 
tical ikn'triiies  onh*.    Christianity  is  designed  to  benefit 
cite  entire  man,  hit*  intelh-ct  as  well  as  his  feelings  and 
wiU.     hhieed,  Chri«iun  [liety  is  based  on  the  truth ;  and 
Chrifiianitv  is  the  revelation  of  the  truth  and  the  abso- 
lufe  reUi/itrtu    To  attain  a  direct  objective  knowledge  of 
<y«Nl.  aM  distinct  from  the  indirect  knowledge  obtained 
from  the  contemplation  of  his  works,  etc.,  is  evidently 
■the  work  of  speculation ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  that 
deff'Dce  (if  Christianity  which  not  only  undermines  the 
artrumeiiL4  of  assailairta,  but  establishes  the  reamms  for 
Chri<itianity  in  truth. 

2.  The  material  of  speculative  theology  is  gathered 
frrtm  ih4>  realm  of  experience  everywliere,  mundane 
ami  siipormuiifiane.  and  more  directly  still  from  the 
<'hri«tian  faith.  The  task  of  speculative  theology  \a  to 
4^»mlHne  rhe  experimental  facts  of  the  religiiHin  life  into 
a  liarnMMiions  system  in  which  thought  and  i«cientitic 
knttwletlee  are  the  other  elements.  Ua  meth'Ml  is  to 
•Mrize  on  the  historical  facta  connected  with  Christianity 
and  trace  them  up  until  it  arrives  at  the  great  central 
fart— the  divine  life  incarnated  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Oiri-or.  Faith,  by  which  we  mean  an  immovable  fiNit- 
ing  tin  the  truths  and  realities  of  Christianity,  is  there- 
fur^  a  prerequisite  for  this  seieiice;  but  this  can  never 
become  fanaiiciam,  because  the  science  is  equally  based 
on  the  aafe  ground  of  known  historic  fact. 

Chriatianity  ia  specially  adapted  for  speculative  treat- 
ment by  reaaon  of  its  poansaing  a  point  of  internal  unity 
which  combiDa  both  idea  and  fact,  God  and  man,  and 
therefore  coneentntct  in  itself  the  power  to  overcome 
til  coutnata.  The  ancient  Church  correctly  fixe«l  that 
|"fiut  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  (Ignatiuis  Iren«u8. 
<)rigfti,  Athimflaiua,  Gregur>-  of  Nysna).     Tlit*  ilflni^crH 


!  of  speculation  in  thcidngy  an-  well  illustrated  in  the  in- 
tellectualism  (»f  contomplation  an  ilietplayed  in  the  Kast- 
I  em  Church.     The  more  practical  an«l  ethical  tendency 
of  the  West  8er\'e4l  to  complete,  and,  to  jM>me  extent,  cor- 
rect>,  the  FUwtem  intellect  uali»m.     Tertullian  and  Au- 
gustine gave  themselves  to  practicul  HpeciilatitMi:  but 
I  Ansclm  was  the  father  of  genuine  Chrii^tian  ^(lerulation 
(Cur  Dens  Homo  i).    AtjuinaH  and  Duns  ScotuK.  though 
I  inferi<»r  to  him,  rendered  good  itervice  in  the  same  H«*l(i. 
The  Keformation  waH  concerned  rather  with  the  dii;- 
,  tinctively  religious  than  the  H()ei'ulative  interests  of 
Christianity,  though  AnHelm'ft  ideas  were  carried  for- 
\  want  and  cHtablished  in  its  progress.     Not  until  after 
fundamental  inquiries  intf>  the  philosophy  of  knowledge 
I  and  into  the  facts  connected  with  CkhI  and  the  world 
:  which  we  possess  had  lieen  made  was  it  entirely  possi- 
:  l)le  to  utilize,  for  siu'culative  puriioses,  the  treasures  of 
,  Christianity  f«>r  defence,  attack,  and  |H»Mitive  develop- 
ment.   The  fruitage  of  Mich  invei^tigations  may  l)e  seen 
I  in  the  works  of  St^hleiermacher,  Daub,  Marheinecke, 
I  Hothe,  Martensen,  etc.     S*e  1*hiix>soi'IIV. 

Upon  the  whole  nubjcct  consult  I*aur,  Christl.  Gnosis 
j  (  1835  );  Kitter,  U^srh.  d.  christl.  Philvsttjthie  (1841-51, 
,  6  vols.).     See  Ilerzog,  Real-EncykUtp.  s.  v. 

Theomancy  (Hfo^',  6W,  and  ^avriia,  dirination), 
a  kind  (»f  divination  drawn  from  the  rcsj)onses  of  the 
oracle  among  heathen  nations. 

Thednas,  or  Theon  (see  the  extract  from  PhiU>- 
storgius  given  by  Photius),  was  bishop  of  Marmarica,  in 
('yrenaica,  in  the  4th  century,  and  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted adherents  of  Anus.  The  syn<Mlal  circular  given 
in  Athanasius,  i,  398  sq.  (etl.  Montfaucon),  from  bishop 
Alexander,  which  mentions  the  earliest  measures  taken 
against  Arius,  contains  the  names  of  Theonas  and  his 
c<»lleague  and  neighlMtr  Secundiis  of  Ptolemais.  The 
circular  referred  to  indicates  that  iNtth  Theonas  and  Se- 
cundus  had  been  de|X)se<l;  but  it  would  sec*m  that  the 
deposition  was  not  enforced,  since  they  ap|>eared  at  the 
C-ouncil  of  Nice  in  the  character  of  qualified  members. 
They  achieved  notoriety  in  that  syno<l  by  resisting  the 
HwmMusum  more  tirmly  even  than  did  their  leaders, 
Kusebius  and  others;  and  as  thev  refused  to  unite  in 
the  condemnation  of  Arius,  they  were  again  deposed  and 
lianished.  Philostorgins  (i,  2,  1)  states  that  Theonas 
was  recalled  by  the  emperor  Constantine;  but  he  would 
seem  to  have  taken  no  further  part  in  the  ecclesiastical 
conflicts  of  the  time.  His  name  occurs  no  more  in  the 
lists  of  combatants.  See  Theodoret.  Hist.  Evcles,  i,  7  sq. ; 
Socrates,  Hist.  Ecdes.  i,  9  (Ifecrees  of  Sice) ;  Kpif>hanius, 
H<rr.  Ixix.  8,  and  cfimp.  Ixviii,  6,  and  Ixix,  1 1 ;  Tillemont, 
Memoire*  pour  serrir  a  VHistoire  Ecclis.  (Brussels,  8vo 
e<1.),  vi,  2;  Hitt.  Abrigee  des  Ariefts^  art.  vi,  vii;  and 
History  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  art.  vi,  xi. — Herzog,  Real' 
Emyklop.  a.  v. 

Theopaschites  (from  Ocov,  God,  and  Tra<rx*Oj  to 
sujfer).  This  term  was  applied  to  those  i)ers(ms  in  the 
ancient  Church  who  pnmounced  in  favor  of  the  formula 
that  God  had  suffered  and  lieen  crucified,  an<l  occurs  for 
the  first  time  in  the  letters  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (q.  v.) 
{Epp.'x,  102, 124).  The  addition  of  the  clause  Btc^  ktrrav- 
fjtii^ri  to  the  TrisagioH  by  Peter  Fullo  (q.  v.)  gave  great- 
er currencj'  to  its  use  (Theophanis,  Chronotp-aphia,  p.  97, 
18-1),  and  formed  an  element  in  the  Monophysite  dis- 
putes. Fulgentius  Ferran«lus  and  Fulgcntius  of  Kuspe 
declared  in  favor  of  the  f(»rmula  "One  belonging  to 
the  Trinity  has  been  cruciHed*^  (see  Gieseler,  i,  2,  3()5; 
Schrik'kh,  xviii,  .^2),  which  was  subsequently  approved 
by  the  Fifth  (Ecumenical  Synod  of  Constantinople  in 
553  (Anathema  10).  Fnl]«»*s  addition  to  the  Trisagion 
was  in  use  among  the  Catholics  of  Syria  until  its  rejec- 
tion by  the  Concilium  Qninscxtum  in  602  (Canon  81), 
after  which  only  Monophysites  an*!  Monothelites  con- 
tinued its  use.  The  Cat  Indies,  in  the  meantime,  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that  every  addition  to  the  Ttis' 
(itfion  involvetl  a  quateniily.  Theopaschilism  is  a  very 
general  <i»iHi>pii<)n  of  the  |M>pulnr  mind,  even  in  Protes- 
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ricfl,  aiul  has  found  sup|>ort  in  many  hj'mnA  '      Theophany.     The  ancient  Ivrt'triv. 

.re  been  admitted  into  use  in  the  churches.     It  j  eil,  during  a  certain  festival  named  to,  ^toi^via,  to  ^.^ 

uAt  intimately  connectefi  with  the  conception  ;  play  at  Delphos  before  the  public  gaze  the  images  of  all 

iderlics  the  expression  *'  Mother  of  God ;"  for  ;  their  gods.     Bf o^aveia  denoted  the  apparition  of  one 

r  be  said  that  God  was  l)orn  of  Mar>%  it  may  i  or  more  gods.     The  term  thus  uodentood  was  applied 

jal  propriety  be  said  that  (iod  was  crucified,    by  ancient  Christian  writers  to  the  manifestations  of 

Church   Histories;  Smith's  Hagenbach,  J/ut,  j  God  under  the  Old  Covenant  and  to  the  incaniation  of 

rinesj^  102;  Herzogj  Keal-Kncyklitp.  ».  v.  .Christ;    in  the  latter  instance  with  reference  to  the 

/opathetics,  a  designation  of  those  mvstics  '  ^^^^^^  ^^^  baptism,  and  the  second  advent  of  C'hriHt. 

ive  resigned  themselves,  more  or  less  passively,  to  I  H  *Ti0a>'€ia  was,  however,  a  usual  substitute  f.»r  its 

igined  divine  manifesution.     Among  these  mav    employment  as  respects  his  birth.      Sec  EnniANY. 

ntioned  Tancholm,  who  appeared  in  the  12th  cen-  i  ^^^^^  "««€f«  *»*«  K"*^"  *«  *he  term  a  di»ctrinal  meaning, 

and  announced  himself  as  the  residence  «>f  Deitv;  :  ^X  ^'^'^^'^  »*  »»  'n»<^e  to  designate  a  si)ecial  form  of  the 

tel,  who  believed  himself  appointed  to  expiate  bv  !  **»*'"'«  revelation,  to  determine  which  form  it  is  ne<-es- 

,)ravers  and  penance  the  sins  of  all  mankind  ;  and  I  ^^y  ^^  examine  the  entire  series  of  motles  of  the  divine 

ilmann,  who  traverseil  Kuroin;  the  imagineil  head  of    manifestation  (see  Bret  Schneider,  %#/«»«/.  EntvicUt/wf, 

fifih  monarchy,  8umm(.ning  kings  an<l  nobles  to  sub-    P-  *'♦<>)•     Without  delaying  to  undertake  a  sur>ey  of 

this  kind,  we  sketch  the  scriptural  view  of  the  theoph- 
any  in  the  f(»llowing  paragraphs. 

I        1  I     Ik    II    .1  -.u  •  •  .  !•  The  theophanv  is  never  an  immediate  revelatioD 

)rd  UH(>d  bv  Dr.  Hartley  as  synonvmous  with  piety  or  I    - ,.  i    *    i^  •.    •     ir ,  i  i     •  •«    ■  rr.- 

fn'r.  '         -^        •  '      'f        i  of  the  sn|>ermundane  Deity  Itself  (.John  1, 1^;  1  Tim.  VI, 

'  16).     (lod  reveals  himself  onlv  in  ('hrist  (Matt,  xi, 27). 
Theophauds  ok  Bvzantil-m,  the  designation  of  |  The  theophanv  is  therefore  mire  accurately  defined  as  a 
wo  early  ecclesiastical  characU-rs.  '  ChrisU)phanv,  or  an  epiphany  of  <;od  in  Christ ;  and  all 

1.  A  hist4)rian  who  is  supposed  to  have  live<l  at  On-  i  n^jm^  is  a  'storehouse  of  signs  of  the  divine  presence, 
stantinople  at  the  close  of  the  Gth  century.  He  wrote  !  ^hich  uniformly  point  to  Christ  (Hom.  i,  20;  CoL  i,  16). 
a  history  of  the  war  waged  with  Persia  fmm  567  to 
iuA,  and  als<i,  it  is  said,  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian.    Photius  mentions  both  works,  and  quotes  from 


ision. 

Theopathy  (  Hf oc,  Ooti^  and    ira^oc,  /feiitiff ),  a 


See  Lo<;os. 

2.  The  theophany,  regarded  as  a  Christophany,  is  de- 
veloped in  three  great  stages:  (H  under  the  Old  Test.; 


the  former  (O/rJ.  64).     See  Ubbeus,  Kxct»j>ta  f^gnHo-    (2)  in  the  incarnation ;  (3)  in  Christ's  second  advent. 


num.  (Paris,  1647). 

2.  The  chriMiographer,  confessor,  and  saint.     Of  this 


In  that  advent  the  theophany,  or  revelation  uf  the  di- 
vine glor}%  will  reach  its  consummation  (Titns  ii.  13). 


man  an  ancient  biography,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Theo-  i  The  first  advent  was  also  a  revelaHon  of  the  kindness 
(lore  Studita  (q.  v.),  relates  that  he  was  Ixirn  in  or  about  «„,!  Xoye  of  ( Jwl  (iii,  4)  an.i  of  his  grace  and  truth  (John 
th«  year  578,  and  that  the  emi>eror  (>>nsiantinc  Copron-  j^  i4_i7 .  ^iv,  9> ;  and  with  that  revelation  coiTes|K>nded 
ymus  became  his  guanlian.  The  monastic  impulse  led  ,|,e  fact  that  Christ  mw  the  Father  in  all  his  work,  even 
him  to  bind  hims(.irto  a  life  of  continence  on  the  eve  of  |  ^^  ^^e  future  manifestation  of  Christ  shall  be  accompa- 
his  marriage  with  the  daughter  <»f  a  wealthy  patrician  ^i^tl  with  the  blessed  vision  <»f  the  saints  (1  John  iii.  2). 
chosen  U»  »)e  his  bride  by  the  empen»r  himsi'lf.  and  sn»>-  j  (,„r  attentit.n  is,  however,  confinetl  bv  dogmatics  to  the 
sequeiitly  to  separate  himself  fn»m  his  wifi-  altogether,  .^^^i^s  „f  manifestation  which  occurred  under  the  OW 
Leo  IV  called  him  to  court,  lanl  u|H.n  him  ofticial  re-  ;  Xest.  prior  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  or  under  the  New  as 
sponsibihtiesand  plact^i  hiin  over  the  public  bnihtings  aetH»mpanving  or  representing  his  presence.  Sec  Ai>- 
in  Mysia;  but,  in  Irene's  n'ign,  Theophanes  became,  a  '  vkxt. 

monk  in  U-s^r  Mysia,  and  in  time  ahlM»t  of  the  mon-  '  :^  'r^^^  theophanv  or  Christophanv  of  Scripture  is  the 
astery  of  A.^er,  which  he  had  bu.lt.  I  e  was  a  zealous  j  ^anv  of  the  coming  Christ,  mediated  through  the 
image-worMliipiKT,  and  present  as  such  at  tiie  secimd  ,    **  u    ,      j    ^,  -  i   \   >.    r  ..^    r       7-v     ^ 

.,        .,     r  VT-       •     -u-r      f     aiu   1        .u      « angel  of  the  I^>rd  ((Jeii.  xvi,  7,  ctc),  of  the  face  (Exoo. 

Council   of  Nice  in   <H7.     In  813   Ix-o  the  Armenian  i      **  ...     ^     ,      ...\vv  -    ,:  .»•  ,  ...  -» 

sought  to  pernuade  him  to  renounci'  the  worship  of  '  ^''''"«'  ^^^  ^^  >"'  ^)' «'  °^  ^*»«  covenant  (MaL  uu  1). 
images,  and  punished  his  obstinate  refusal  with  impris-  j  1'»»»'*  «»K«^  was  not  a  created  being.  His  symbolic  sign 
onment  and  banishment  to  the  island  of  Samothrace,  ,  was  the  pillar  <»f  cloud  and  fire;  his  attribute  the  display 
where  Theophanes  die<l  about  816.  A  Chronoffraphy  '  of  the  glory  or  majesty  of  God  (^t'(a,  TiSS)  ;  his  later 
by  him  is  extant,  which  records  lM»th  ecclesiastical  and  J  Rabbinical  and  theological  designation  the  SktcktMik 
secular  matters  from  the  tirst  year  of  the  reign  of  I>it»-  i  /^.  y  ^^ 

cletiau  to  the  first  year  of  Leo  the  Armenian.  It  lacks  '  '4.  The  manifestation  of  Goil  in  Cbristological  theoph- 
m.iny  exiiellences,  and  has  been  attributed,  though  with-  '  anv  begins  with  the  raict  or  the  miracle  of  hearing  (the 
iiut  sutH.-ieut  reason,  to  other  authors ;  but  its  sutemenis  voice  of  Gotl  and  of  heaven  being  identical,  but  different 
jsw-H***  I'oiisiilerable  value  as  sources  for  the  Iconoclastic  (f^^  the  Bath-Kol  of  the  later  Jews),  and  prtigresses 
troubles.  The  best  e<lition  is  that  of  Classen  (Bonn,  ;  towanis  apparition  proper,  which  is  a  miracle  addressed 
1839.  2  v.>ls.),  preceded  by  a  Greek  Vita  and  an  OJici-  ,  to  the  eve,  and  in  which  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ajij>ears 
wa  »V.  Piifris  .Voxt,  Theophanis^  etc,  of  March  12.  See  escorted' bv  actual  angels,  at  tirst  only  two,  but  in  later 
Viwsius,  l)e  niit.  Or,  ii,  24;  Cave;  Oudin;  Fabr.,  :  i,u,tauces  myriads  in  number.  See  Batu-Kol. 
Bibl.  Gr,  vi,  151  (old  ed.),  etc— llerzog,  Real-Encyklop.  5.  Theophany,  the  objective  mode  of  reveUtion,  never 
^  ^'«  takes  place  without  being  accompanied  in  the  mind  of 

THKOPHAKES,  styled  Ckkameua,  archbishop  of  j  the  observer  with  an  ecstatic  vision.  This  connection 
Tauroinemium.  between  Syracuse  and  Messina,  in  the  with  the  theophany  distinguishes  the  vision  from  the 
former  half  of  the  11th  century  (?  see  his  own  Homily  \  ordinary  historical  occurrence  (2  Kings  vi,  17 ;  John  xx, 
26,  and  lieo  AUatius;  but  oomp.  Scorsus,  uMn/Va).  He  12;  Actsix,  7;  comp.  xxii,  9;  xii,  11).  On  the  other 
also  bore,  it  would  seem,  the  name  of  (iregory,  which  i  hand,  no  vision  is  without  its  element  of  theophany, 
wcurs  ill  several  MSS.  He  wrote  I/nmiliefj  sixty-tw<»  which  fact  distinguishes  it  from  mere  subjective  hallu- 
of  which  were  published  in  1644  by  the  Jesuit  Scorsus  cination  (Isa.  vi,  1  sq.;  the  book  of  Daniel;  Zecliariah; 
at  Paris,  with  notes  and  two  proems  setting  forth  the    Acts  x,  3).     See  Vision. 

life,  tt'achings,  and  literary  qualities  of  Theophanes.  etc.  6.  The  various  modes  of  manifestation  can  be  distin- 
The  tfoinilUit  are  written  in  (ireek,  and  the  style  is  guishe<l.  therefore,  only  when  the  predoroiiiantiy  ob- 
riowing  and  easy,  but  vitiated  by  an  excessive  tendency  jwiive  facts  of  the  theophany  are  compareii  with  the 
to  allegorize.  Image -worship  and  invocation  of  the  pred«tminantly  subjective  facta  of  the  vision.  See 
--«  tAught  everywhere.    Consult  (.'ave,  //w/.  lAt.    Piun^iiKcr. 

-  ^finl-Kncyklop,  s.  v.  i      7.  I'heophanic  Christophany  enters  fully  into  earthly 
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^piiilitiouA  by  being  incorporated  iu  elements  of  natun> !  refu8eii,theTheopbilantliroi>ist  rvltjc^ion  noon  diet!  of  in- 

Siid  of  9i>ul-Ufe.     It  completes  it**elf  in  one  direction  by  anition,  despi.*ie<l  by  the  iiilitl<*l  party  an  well  &»  by  th(»«e 

{lie  apparition  of  angeb,  and  in  the  other  by  symlMilical  '  who  still  nMnaineil  ChrinrianK.     An  attempt  to  revive 

repre^eutationa  of  an  earthly  nature  ((Jen.  iii,  24 ;  Kxwl.  it  after  the  revolution  of  1H3()  utterly  faileil.    See  Blunt, 

iv,  16;  Paa.  xviii,  ]  1 :  civ,  4;  Isa.Ui,2;  Mal.ii,7);  but  1  //ict.o/iircU,B.\.;  iiardncr.  faiVA*  of  the  iyorlti,»,v.; 

gjio«t  of  all  by  the  Urim  and  Thummim  (q.  \\\  ^  Greg«>ire,  llUUnre  des  Sfcft-x  Iff  lit/if  uj*f« ;  Hat^enbach, 

8.  '\Tiuon  takes  place  in  the  way  of  a  momentary  va-  JJittf.  of  the  Church  in  the  \tsth  ami  VJth  Ceiaur'us^  ii, 

ciB^txw^  of  the  boily  or  an  ecstasy'  (2  Cor.  xii,  4).     It  ex-  436. 

paiid:,  in  an  abundance  of  symbolical  and  allegorical  vi-  Theophilestati    (  Hto^iAf^raroi.   mort  dear  to 

3»ons(Lxek    Dan   Zech.,Kev.)  and  finds  us  completion  ^  *;ie  of  respect  givcMi  to  binhops  in  the  earlv 

in  the  prophetic  dream      The  latter  is  c.»nd.tioiied  m  a  ^J^^^      This  title  frequcutlv  occurs  in  the  emperor'. 

tiMJh^r  dctermmation  of  the  onhnary  life  of  the  person  ^           .^  ^^^  ^.^,.,  ,^^  ^,^^  -^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^„  ^^ 

cWn,  aiHl  occurs  chiefly  where  the  common  life  has  .^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  j,^^^^  ^^,  y^^  ^,    ^^.^^^^ 

*'C'  ^"^*''**?'^  i^  '"^'  considerable  extent  as  with  j^j^^if  ^i,^^  ,^  ^^^^  some  apology  for  not  giving  it 

tbe  Okl-Test.  J«*eph;  or  where  it  is  uiv«dved  with  a  ^  ^^^  ^j^J     ^^^^  ^^^  then  living.     See  bingham, 

«caUr  caUing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New-Test.  Joseph.  ^^^^  ^       »  ^^       ^^ 

i)C«DRKAM.  ^                                   ' 

9.  The  life  of  Christ  combined  into  a  higher  unity  Theoph'ilua  {k^to^tXoq,  friend  of  God),  the  name 

•U  the  fragmentary  features  of  pre-Christian  theopha-  of  two  men  associated  with  sacred  history,  one  c»f  them 

DIM  {jroKvrpoirut^t  Heb.  i.  1 ).     His  personal  life  reveal-  being  mentioned  in  the  New  Test,  and  the  other  by  Jiy- 

eil  Gild  to  the  world,  and  the  entire  universe  became  for  scphus. 

him,  in  turn,  a  the<iphanic  eiivininment  attesting  him-  1.  The  person  to  whom  Luke  inscribes  his  (rospel  and 

Klf;  because  his  whole  inner  life  became  an  incessant  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (^Luke  i,3;  Acts  i,  1).    A.D.cir. 

subjective  vision,  in  which  the  contrast  between  ecstasy  56.     The  important  part  played  by  Theophilus  as  hav- 

«nd  ordinary'  consciousness  of  the  world  no  longer  ex-  ing  immediately  occasioned  the  comiK>sition  of  these 

i>ts>    Consult  Herzog,  Real-Enc^khp,  s.  v. ;  Buttstedt,  two  books,  together  with  the  silence  of  Scripture  con- 

J>^  AipariiionSm*  Deorttm  GetUilium  (Ger.  1744) ;  Mil-  ceming  him,  has  at  once  stimulate<l  conjecture,  and  left 

liea. De  Variis  GenerUma  Qto^ytiAv  (Hal.  1802) ;  Stud,  the  field  clear  for  it.     Acconlingly  we  meet  with  a  con- 

«•  A'rif.  18rv9,  No.  ii.     See  Chri»toloov.  siderable  number  and  variety  of  theories  concerning 

Tbeophilanthropists  (dr,  hvert  of  God  and  him. 

"M"),  the  name  assunied  by  a  party  of  French  deists  1.  Several  commentators,  especially  among  the  fa- 

<hiring  the  Reign  of  Terror  to  indicate  their  adherence  thers,  have  been  disposed  to  doubt  the  |>en«inality  of 

tot  natural  or  theistic  religion  and  worship  which  were  Theophilus,  regarding  the  name  cither  as  that  of  a  ticti- 

intended  to  supersede  Christianity.    In  February,  1795,  tious  person  or  as  applicable  to  every  Christian  reader. 

Aeeiloro  of  religious  opinion,  and  with  it  of  religious  wor-  Thus  Origen  {/lorn.  I  in  Luc)  raises  the  question,  hut 

chip,  was  allowed;  and  it  was  clear  that  neither  Chris-  does  not  discuss  it,  his  object  l)eing  merely  practical. 

tianity  nor  Catholicism  in  its  usual  forms  had  been  He  says  that  all  who  are  l>eloved  of  God  are  Theo[iliili, 

driven  iHit  of  the  hearts  of  the  people.     The  civil  au-  and  may  therefore  appropriate  to  themselves  the  gos- 

thorities  were  much  concerned  lest  the  old  political  ftel  which  was  addressed  to  Theophilus.     Epiphanius 

irmpathies  for  royalty  should  revive  with  Catholicism,  (//teres,  li,  429)  speaks  doubtfully:  iir  ovv  Tivt  Bfo- 

tStill.  a  felt  coiMciousness  of  the  necessity  of  some  relig-  0tXy  rori  ypdiputv  cXcyev,  ri  TcavTi  di'^p^ir*^  ^tbv 

ion  led  many  to  adopt  a  form  of  worship  adapted  to  a  ay airiavTu     Salvianus  {Epist.  9  ad  Salonium)  appar- 

oatural  religion.     The  foundation  of  this  new  religion  ently  assumes  that  Theophilus  had  no  historical  exist- 

was  laid  in  1790  by  five  heads  of.familes,  who,  having  ence.     He  justifies  the  composition  of  a  work  addressed 

-declared  themselves  Theophilanthropists,  met  together  Ad  Ecdesiam  Catholicttm,  under  the  name  of  Timotheus, 

■every  week  for  united  prayer,  to  listen  to  moral  re-  by  the  example  of  the  evangelist  Luke,  who  addressed 

marfci^  and  to  ting  hymns  in  honor  of  (tod.     In  the  his  gospel  nominally  to  a  particular  man,  but  really  to 

tame  year  a  kind  of  catechism  or  directory  for  public  **  the  love  of  G(m1  :*'  **  Xam  sicut  Theophili  vocabulo 

or  social  worship  was  published  at  Paris  under  the  title  amor,  sic  Timothei  honor  divinitatis  exprimitur.**  Even 

<43famtieidn  Tkianirvp/kUet,    This  breviary  was  based  Theophylact,  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  Theophi- 

on  the  simple  fundamental  articles  of  a  belief  in  the  ex-  lus,  takes  the  opportunity  of  moralizing  upon  his  name : 

isience  of  <iod  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.     In  Kai  irag  ^k  av^ptairoQ  ^eo^tX^c«  t^ai  Kpdrog  Kara 

1797  Lar^veillere-L^paux  stood  at  the  head  of  the  so-  rwv  wa^wv  araCnldfievoc  Beo^iXoc  Itrri   Kpo' 

'CietT;  the  Directory  assigned  ten  parish  churches  to  the  rt(rroc«  oc  Kai  a^iov  r^  opti  itrriv  aKovHv  rov 

rapidly  jawing  aaaociatioo,  and  the  new  worship  soon  EuayycXiov  {A  rgum.  in  /mc.\     Among  modern  com- 

•pread  over  the  provinces.    As  to  their  mode  of  wor-  meutators,  Hammontl  and  I.<eclerc  accept  the  allegorical 

ship,  there  was  a  simple  altar — whereon  flowers  and  view;  Erasmus  is  di»ubtful,  but,  on  the  whole,  believes 

frait,  aoeording  to  their  season,  were  placed  as  thank-of-  Theophilus  to  have  had  a  real  existence. 

ferings — and  a  rostrum  for  the  speaker.     The  walls  2.  From  the  honorable  epithet  icpari<rr(,  applie<l  to 

were  adorned  with  moral  mottoes,  such  as,  "  Children,  Theophilus  in  Luke  i.  3,  compared  with  the  use  of  the 

honor  your  parents  and  respect  your  elders;"  "  Hus-  same  epithet  as  af>|>lie<i  by  Claudius  Lysias  and  Tertul- 

bands  and  wives,  be  kind  to  one  another."     Instead  of  lus  severally  to  F<'lix,  and  by  Paul  to  Festus  (Acts  xxiii, 

the  traditional  festivals,  there  now  occurred  those  of  2B;  xxiv,  3;  xxvi,  2.^),  it  has  l>een  argued  with  much 

nature,  arranged  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year:  probability,  but  not  tpiite  conclusively,  that  he  was  a 

in  the  place  of  sacraments,  there  were  arbitrary  and  {»erson  in   high  ofiicial  iMtsition.     Thus  Theophylact 

highly  aenUmental  ceremonies,  which  took  place  at  the  (.1  i-yum.  in  /^nc.)  conjectures  that  he  was  a  Roman  gov- 

birtb  of  a  child,  at  the  reception  of  new  meml»ers,  at  emor,  or  a  p<;rHon  of  senatorial  rank,  grounding  bis  coii- 

cdebratioiia  of  marriage,  at  distribution  of  prizes  to  jecture  expressly  on  the  use  o{  KpuTum,     (Ecumenius 

chikbeD,  and  atfunerala.    They  had  four  special  festi-  {Ad  Act,  Apost.  i,  1)  tolls  us  that  he  was  a  governor, 

vals,  in  honor  of  Socrates,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  .lean  but  gives  no  authority  for  the  assertion.     The  tradi- 

Jaeqnea  BoaMeaii,  and  Washington.     As  religious  feel-  tional  connection  of  Luke  with  Antioch  has  <lis{Mised 

ing  began  to  revive,  the  Theophilanthropists  began  to  some  to  look  upon  Anti«)ch  as  the  abode  of  Theophilus, 

decline.     Tbej  and  their  sentimental  trumpery  were  and  possibly  as  the  seat  of  his  government.    Rengel  be- 

tumed  out  of  thecfavrches;  the  Revolutionary  govern-  lieves  him  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  Antioch,  *'ut 

Toent  forbade  tlwmyOct.4, 1801,  to  use  even  the  three  veteres  testantur."     The  belief  may  partly  have  grown 

cli!irchca  whicli  were  left  in  their  hands;  and  when  out  of  r  utory  in  the  ao-c&Wed  Recofptifionif  of  ,Sf,  Ciemt^nt 

fSirir  petitioH  fur  holding  their  services  elsewhere  was  (lib.  x),  which  represents  a  certain  nobleman  of  Antim'li 
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of  that  name  to  have  been  converted  by  the  preaching 
of  Peter,  and  to  have  dedicated  his  own  house  as  a 
church,  in  which,  as  wc  are  told,  the  aposde  fixed  his 
episc(»pal  seat,  Ikiigel  thinks  that  the  omission  of 
Kpauan  in  Acts  i,  1  proves  that  Luke  was  on  more  fa- 
miliar terms  with  Theophilus  than  when  he  composed 
his  got^pel. 

3.  In  the  Syriac  leicicon,  extracted  from  the  l^rTicon 
/feptaf/U)f,  of  Castell,  and  edited  by  Michaelis  (p.  948), 
the  following  description  of  Theophilus  is  quoted  from 
Bar- I)ahlul«  a  Syrian  lexicographer  of  the  10th  centur}' : 
"Theophilus,  primus  credentium  et  celeberrimus  apud 
Alexandriensc's,  qui  cum  aliis  wEgyptiis  Lucam  rogabat, ' 
ut  cis  evangelium  scriberet."  In  the  inscription  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  Luke  in  the  Syriac  version,  we  arc 
told  that  it  was  published  at  Alexandria.  Hence  it  is 
inferred  by  Hase  (BihL  Hremenw  Clas*.  ch.  iv,  fasc.  iii, 
diss.  4,  quoted  by  Michaelis,  Introd,  to  the  New  Teat, 
[ed.  Marsh],  vol.  iii,  ch.  vi,  §  4)  and  by  Bengel  {Oith 
Temporum  [2d  ed.],  p.  196)  that  Theophilus  was,  as  as- 
serted by  Bar-Bahlul,  a  convert  of  Alexandria.  This 
writer  ventures  to  advance  the  startling  opinion  that 
Theophilus,  if  an  Alexandrian,  was  no  other  than  the 
celebrated  Philo,  who  is  said  to  have  borne  the  Hebrew 
name  of  Jedidiah  (HJI^'1%  i.  e.  Oco^iXo^).  It  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  refute  this  thcor\',  as  Michaelis  has 
refuted  it,  by  chn)nological  arguments. 

4.  Alexander  Morus  {Ad  Quadam  Loca  Nov,  Feed. 
Notix:  (id  Luc.  t,  1  )  makes  the  rather  hazardous  con- 
jecture that  the  Theophilus  of  Luke  is  identical  with 
the  person  who  is  recorded  by  Tacitus  {Annul,  ii,  55)  to 
have  been  conderone<l  for  fraud  at  Athens  by  the  court 
of  the  Areopagus,  (irotius  also  conjectures  that  he 
was  a  magistrate  of  Achaia  baptised  by  Luke.  The 
conjecture  of  Groiius  must  rest  upon  the  assertion  of 
Jerome  (an  asserticm  which,  if  it  is  received,  renders 
that  of  Morus  possible,  though  certainly  moat  improb- 
able ),  namely,  that  Luke  published  his  gospel  in  the 
parts  of  Achaia  and  Boeotia  (Jerome,  Comm,  in  MaU. 
Proanu). 

6.  It  is  obvious  to  suppose  that  Theophilus  was  a 
Christian;  but  a  different  view  has  been  entertained. 
In  a  series  of  dissertations  in  the  BibL  Bremensii,  of 
which  Michaelis  gives  a  resttme  in  the  section  already 
referred  to,  the  notion  that  he  was  not  a  Christian  is 
maintainetl  by  different  writers  and  on  different  grounds. 
Heumann,one  of  the  cftntributors,  assuming  that  he  was 
a  Roman  governor,  argues  that  he  could  not  be  a  Chris- 
tian, because  no  Christian  would  be  likely  to  have  such 
a  charge  intrusted  to  him.  Another  writer  (Theodore 
Hase)  believes  that  the  Theophilus  of  Luke  was  no  other 
than  the  defused  high-priest  Theophilus  the  son  of  Ana- 
nuB  (see  below).  Michaelis  himself  is  inclined  to  adopt 
this  theory.  He  thinks  that  the  use  of  the  word  xartixlt' 
3IIC  in  Luke  i,  4  proves  that  Theophilus  had  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  the  gospel  (an  argument 
of  which  bishop  Marsh  very  properly  disposes  in  his 
note  upon  the  passage  of  Michaelis),  and  further  con- 
tends, from  the  iv  iifuv  of  Luke  i,  1,  that  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Christian  community.  He  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  evangelist  wrot«  his  gospel  during 
the  imprisonment  of  Paul  at  C«sarea,  and  addressed  it 
to  Theophilus  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
According  to  this  view,  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  historical  apology  for  the  Christian  faith. 

In  surveying  thi«  series  of  conjectures,  and  of  tradi- 
tions which  are  nothing  more  than  conjectures,  we  find 
it  easier  to  determine  what  is  to  be  rejected  than  what 
we  are  to  accept.  In  the  tirst  place,  we  may  safely  re- 
ject the  patristic  notion  that  Theophilus  was  either  a 
fictitious  person  or  a  mere  personification  of  Christian 
love.  Such  a  personification  is  alien  fntm  the  spirit  of 
the  New-Test,  writers,  and  the  epithet  KpuTiOTi  is  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  historical  existence  of  Theoph- 
ilnn.  It  does  not,  indeed,  prove  that  he  was  a  govern- 
or, but  it  makes  it  nioHt  probable  that  he  was  a  person 


of  high  rank.  His  supposed  connection  with  Antioch^ 
Alexandria,  or  Achaia  resta  oo  too  skoder  evidence 
either  to  claim  acceptance  or  to  need  refutation ;  and 
the  view  of  Hase,  although  endorsed  by  Michaelis,  ap- 
pears to  be  inoontestably  negatived  by  the  Gentile  com> 
plcxion  of  the  thinl  gospcL  The  grounds  alleged  by 
Heumann  f(»r  his  hypothesis  that  Theophilaa  was  not  a 
Christian  arc  n<it  at  all  tnist worthy,  as  consisting  of  two 
very  disputable  premises:  for,  in  the  first  place, it  is  not 
at  all  evident  that  Theophilus  was  a  Roman  governor^ 
and,  in  the  second  place,  even  if  we  assume  that  at  that 
time  no  Christian  would  be  appointed  to  such  an  office 
(an  aMumption  which  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  make),, 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  no  person  in  that  position 
would  become  a  Christian.  In  fact,  we  have  an  exam- 
ple of  such  a  omversion  in  the  case  of  Sergius  Paulu5 
(Acts  xiii,  12).  In  the  art.  Litre,  (yospel  AccxiRniXG 
TO,  reasons  are  given  for  believing  that  Theophilus  was 
"  not  a  native  of  Palestine  .  .  .  not  a  Macedonian,  nor 
an  Athenian,  nor  a  Cretan.  Ekit  ttiat  he  was  a  native 
of  Italy,  and  perhaps  an  inhabitant  of  Rome,  is  probable 
from  similar  dau."  All  that  can  be  conjectured  with 
any  degree  of  safety  concerning  him  comes  to  this,  that 
he  was  a  Gentile  of  rank  and  consideration,  who  came 
under  the  influence  of  Luke,  or  (not  improbably)  under 
that  of  Paul,  at  Rome,  and  was  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  It  has  been  obser^'ed  that  the  Greek  of 
Luke,  which  elsewhere  approaches  more  neariy  to  the 
classical  type  than  that  of  the  other  evangelists,  is  purer 
and  more  elegant  in  the  de<lication  to  Theophilus  than 
in  any  other  part  of  his  gospel.  From  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  especially  from  the  fact  that  both  the 
gospel  and  the  Acta  were  dedicated  to  Theophilus — 
both,  therefore,  N>ing  written,  in  all  probability,  about 
the  same  time,  and  that  time  being  PauPs  imprisfui- 
ment  at  Rome,  where  the  latter  ends — we  may  reason- 
ably infer  that  Theophilus  was  one  of  the  apofttle's  c«>n- 
verts  in  the  imperial  city  during  the  two  years*  srijourn  of 
Paul  there,  for  a  part,  if  not  the  moat,  of  which  Luke  was 
his  companion,  and  hence  likely  to  be  acquainted  with^ 
and  intenated  in,  the  noble  convert.  See  Luke;  Pai'L. 
Monographs  in  Latin  have  been  written  on  Theophilu» 
bv  Heumann  (in  the  JiM,  Brementu^  iv,  4^).  Osiaiider 
(Tub.  1659),  Stoltxe  (Viteb.  1693),  and  Schelvig  (Ged. 
1711). 

2.  A  Jewish  high-priest,  the  son  of  Annaa  or  Anaiius^ 
brother-in-law  to  Caiapfaas  [see  Annas;  Caiaphas]^ 
and  brother  and  immediate  successor  of  Jonathan.  The 
Roman  pnefect  Vitellius  came  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Pass- 
over ( A.D.  37),  and  deposed  C'aiaphas,  appointing  Jona- 
than in  his  place.  In  the  same  year,  at  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  deprived  Jonathan 
of  the  high -priesthood,  which  he  gave  to  Theophilus 
(Joaephus,  A  nt.  xviii,  4,  3 ;  5, 8).  Theophilus  was  re- 
moved from  his  post  by  Herod  Agrippa  I  alter  the  ac- 
cession of  that  prince  to  the  government  of  Judam  in 
A.D.  41,  80  that  he  must  have  continued  in  office  about 
five  years  {ibid,  xix,  6,  2).  Theophilus  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Test.,  as  no  events  occurred  during 
his  pontificate  in  which  the  apostles  were  s|)ecially  in- 
volveii.     See  Hu»h-prik»t. 

Theophilus  OP  Alexandria,  a  bisho|>  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  4th  and  the  beginning  of  the  5th  centur\', 
is  distinguished  for  his  persecution  of  the  OrigeniAts, 
for  his  hostility  to  Chr>'sostom,  and  as  being  one  of  the 
most  violent  and  unscnipulous  even  anuMig  tlie  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  5th  century.  He  succeeded  Timotheus  aa 
bishop  of  Alexandria  in  A.D.  385,  and  soon  afUr  se- 
cured the  favor  of  the  emperor  by  a  characteristic  m«- 
nneuvre.  When  the  fate  of  the  empire  was  suspended 
on  the  battle  which  was  to  decide  between  Maximus 
and  Th(HNlosius  (3H8),  he  sent  hia  legate,  Isidore,  to 
Rome  provided  with  letters  to  both,  the  one  or  the  oth- 
er of  which  he  was  to  deliver  with  certain  preaenta,  ac- 
cording to  the  issue  of  the  battle.  He  was  also  very 
zcali)us  against  heathenism,  and  in  391  obtained  the 
emperor's  consent  to  use  severe  meamres  against  tba 
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«pUtlcs.  The  works  of  Theophylact  are :  Conunentaria 
in  Quatuor  Evaiigelia  (Paris,  1631,  ftJ.) : — Commentaries 
en  the  Ads  of  the  Apostles^  Greek  and  Latin  (Colon. 
1568) : — Commentaries  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles^  Greek  and 
Latin  (Ivond.  1636,  foL): — Commentaries  on  Four  of  the 
Minor  Prophets;  namely,  Habakkuk,  Jonas,  Nahuro, 
and  Ilosea,  in  Latin  (Paris,  1689,  8vo).  The  Commen- 
taries on  all  the  twelve  minor  prophets  are  extant  in 
^ireek  in  the  library  of  Strasburg,  and  have  been  de- 
scribed bv  Michaelis  in  his  Biblioth.  Oi'ientalis,  These 
•commentaries  are  founded  on  those  of  Chrysostom ;  but 
his  exegesis  is  so  direct,  precise,  and  textual,  and  his 
■remarks  arc  often  so  felicitous  and  to  the  point,  that  his 
•commentaries  have  always  been  highly  prized: — Sev- 
^nfy-jire  Epistles,  in  (ireek,  with  notes  by  John  Meur- 
«ius  (Leyden,  1617, 4tu),  and  also  in  the  Bibliotheca  Pa- 
trvm : — besides  several  tracts,  some  of  which  arc  rather 
•doubtful.  A  splendid  etiition  of  all  his  works  in  Greek 
«nd  Latin  was  published  by  J.  F.  Bernard  Maria  de  Ru- 
beis  (Venet.  17o4-63, 4  vols.  fol.).  See  Chalmers,  Biog, 
Diet,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Latin  Biog,  s.  v. 

Theophylactians,  a  name  given  to  the  orthodox 
Christians  of  Alexandria  by  the  Jacobites  in  the  7th 
century.     See  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  Etutem  Church,  ii,  87. 

Theosebites,  a  sect  which  spread  in  Palestine  and 
Phoenicia  during  the  first  half  of  the  5th  century,  and 
appear  to  have  been  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
HYP8I8TARIAN8  (q.  v.).  The  Theosebites  exalted  the 
«un,  moon,  and  stars  into  objects  of  worship,  and  yet  ac- 
4uiowledged  the  Supreme  Deity  over  all.  Their  relig- 
aon  thus  appears  to  have  been  an  adulteration  of  Chris- 
tianity with  Magianism.  Probably  these  sects  are  to  be 
•traced  to  the  Tberapeutae  and  Essenes,  who  worshipped 
TO  ov  or"Tif/t<rroCt  kept  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  Jew- 
ash  observances  respecting  food.  They  professed  a  par- 
•fial  belief  in  Christ,  but  were,  at  the  same  time,  strict 
Unitarians. 

Theosophy  (^coao^a,  divine  wisdom),  the  name 
given  to  a  so-called  sacred  science,  which  holds  a 
place  distinct  as  well  from  that  of  philosophy  as  from 
•that  of  theology,  even  in  questions  where  these  latt«r 
-sciences  have  the  same  object  with  it:  namely,  the  nat- 
<ure  and  attributes  of  Grod.     In  investigating  the  divine 
•nature  and  attributes,  philosophy  employe  as  the  basis 
•of  its  investigation  the  ideas  derived  from  natural  rea- 
son, while  theology  superadds  to  the  principles  of  natu- 
ml  reason  those  derived  from  authoritv  and  revelation. 
Theosophy,  on  the  contrary,  professes  to  exclude  all  dia- 
tlectical  process,  and  to  derive  its  knowledge  of  God  from 
•direct  and  immediate  intuition  and  contemplation,  or 
<from  the  immediate  communications  of  God  himself. 
Theosophy,  therefore,  so  far  as  regards  the  science  of 
•itod,  is  but  another  name  for  mysticism  (q.  v.) ;  and  the 
•direct  and  immediate  knowledge  or  intuition  of  God,  to 
-which  the  Mystics  laid  claim,  was,  in  fact,  the  foundation 
•of  that  intimate  union  with  God.  and  consequent  ab- 
straction from  outer  things,  which  they  made  the  basis 
of  their  moral  and  ascetical  system.     Theosophy  has 
•existed  from  a  very  early  date ;  and  within  the  Chris- 
•tian  period  we  may  number  among  Theosophs  the  Neo- 
Platonists,  especially  Plotinus,  lamblichus,  and  Proclus; 
the  Hesychasts  of  the  Greek  Church;  all  those  of  the 
me<liieval  Mystics  who  laid  claim  to  any  dogmatical  the- 
•ory;  and  in  later  times  the  Paracelsists,  Bodenstein  and 
Thalhauser,  Weizel,  Jacob  BcDhme,  and  Swedenborg. 

Below  is  a  brief  outline  of  Theosophy  as  taught  by 
Boehme  (q.  v.).  Finite  existences  of  every  kind  are  an 
efflux  from  the  One  InHuitc  Existence,  and  such  an  efflux 
is  a  necessary  attribute  of  Gmrs  own  being.  All  things 
•come  from  a  working-will  of  the  holy,  triune,  incompre- 
hensible God.  who  manifeiits  himself  through  an  exter- 
nal efflux  of  fire,  light,  and  spirit.  Angels  and  men  are 
the  true  and  real  offspring  of  God,  their  life  originating 
in  the  divine  fire  from  which  light  and  love  are  gener- 
ated in  them.  This  triune  life  in  Go<l  is  the  perfection 
■  of  being,  and  the  loss  of  it  constituted  the  fall  of  angels 


and  men.  Thus  man  having  been  made  a  living  image 
of  the  divine  nature  and  endowed  with  immortality,  he 
exchanged  the  light,  life,  and  Spirit  of  God  for  the  light, 
life,  and  spirit  of  the  world.  He  died  to  the  influences 
of  the  Spirit  of  Gotl  on  the  very  day  of  his  transgres- 
sion, but  remained  subject  to  all  the  external  influences 
of  the  world:  and  the  restoration  of  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  constitutes  the  work  of  redemption  and  sanctitica- 
tion.  Christ  restored  to  men  the  germ  of  the  [jaradisi- 
acal  life,  which  is  possessed  by  all  through  new  birtti 
and  his  indwelling.  No  son  of  Adam  can  be  lost  except 
by  the  wilful  loss  of  this  paradisiacal  germ  of  the  divine 
life ;  and  its  development  is  the  development  of  salva- 
tion. In  the  hands  of  I^w,  the  thewtophy  of  Bcchme  as- 
sumed a  much  more  reasonable  form  than  that  in  which 
it  had  been  clothed  by  its  author,  whose  language  was 
a  medley  of  alchemy,  obscure  analogies,  and  false  ety- 
mologies. It  was  then  exhibited  as  a  philosophy  of  re- 
demption and  spiritual  life,  which  only  wanted  the  key- 
stone of  sacramental  psychology  to  make  it  a  firm  sys- 
tem of  truth.  For  very  full  information  on  the  subject, 
see  Walton,  Notes  and  Materials  for  an  A  dequate  hiog- 
raphy  of  William  Imw,  comprisinff  an  Elvcidatitm  of 
the  Scope  and  Contents  of  the  Writings  of  Jacob  Bahme, 
and  of  his  Great  Commentator  Dionysius  A  ndreas  Freher, 
etc  (1864).  See  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Doctrinal  Theology,  s.  v. ; 
Chambers's  EncycUtp.  s.  v. 

TheotSkos  (BeoroKoc,  God^tearing).  1.  A  title  ap- 
plied by  various  Romish  writers  to  the  Vli^in  Mary  as 
the  "  mother  of  God."     See  Mariolj^try. 

2.  An  ecclesiastical  term  adopted  at  the  councils  of 
Ephesus  and  Chalcedon  to  assert  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord's  person.  The  truth  which  it  was 
designed  to  teach  is  that  although  two  natures  are 
united  in  one  Christ,  yet  there  are  not  two  persons,  bnt 
one.  Our  Lord  was  a  divine  person  from  all  eternity, 
and  upon  his  incarnation  he  did  not  cease  to  be  the 
{lerson  he  had  been  before.  There  was,  therefiMV,  no 
change  or  interruption  of  his  identity,  for  the  (vodhead 
became  incarnate,  not  by  the  conversion  of  the  (sodhead 
into  flesh,  but  by  taking  the  manhood  into  G<kI.  Al- 
though the  nature  which  he  took  of  the  aubstance  of 
his  mother  was  human,  the  person  who  was  bom  was 
divine,  and  this  was  the  troth  declared  in  the  adoption 
of  the  term  Beoroicoc.  It  is  not,  of  course,  meant  that 
the  Virgin  was  the  mother  of  the  Godhead  of  oar  Lord, 
but  that  the  human  nature,  which  he  had  assumed  of  her 
substance,  was  so  united  to  the  divinity  that  the  person 
begotten  of  her  was  (iod  as  well  as  man.  In  this  sense 
she  might  be  called  the  mother  of  God.  Equivalent 
expressions  are  used  by  Iren»ns  and  Ignatius,  while 
Of  or/ijcoc  if>  used  by  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  Athana- 
sius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Origen,  and  (Tregoiy  Theologus. 
This  doctrine  has  been  the  cause  of  much  debate,  and 
of  more  than  one  council.    See  Christolooy. 

Therapeutse   (^tpainvTai   [attendantSf  \,  e.  wor^ 
shippers,  sc.  of  (lod]  and  dipawtvrpihg),  a  Jewish  sect 
in  Egypt,  which  is  described  by  Philo  in  a  aepamte 
treatise  Ilcpt  /3iov  ^iutpi^rueov  ^  irtpi  uctrwv  aptriti', 
or  De  Vita  Contemplativa  (jOpp,  [ed.  Mangey],  ii,  471^ 
486).     It  is  strange  that  no  other  writer  of  that  period, 
not  even  Josephus,  knows  anything  about  the  Thera- 
peuta*;  for  what  we  find  in  ecclesiastical  writings  about 
them  since  the  time  of  Eusebius  is  nothing  but  a  repro- 
duction of  the  Philonic  narrative;  and  the  erroneous 
opinion  of  Eusebius,  who  regarded  the  Therapeutae  as 
Christians,  has  been  followed  b^  all  Church  fathers, 
with  the  exception  of  Photius.     Modem  critics  have, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  identified  the  Therapeuts  with 
the  Essenes, but  with  this  difference,  that  while  the  for- 
mer were  only  theorists,  the  latter  were  men  of  practical 
life.     Of  late' the  question  as  to  who  the  Therapeutss 
were  has  become  superfluous,  since  some  scholan,  espe- 
cially the  Jewish  historian  Grtltz,  believe  Philo*s  trea- 
tise to  be  spurious,  and  only  an  embeUishment  of  Chris- 
tian monachism  as  it  began  in  Egypt.    But,  before  de- 
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rated  from  the  male  members  by  a  wall  rising  three  or  and  invidious  thing  to  say,  in  most  of  its  parts,  I  wilS 
four  cubits  upwards,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  they  now  proceed,  in  the  regular  orderof  my  subject,  to  speak 
could  hear  the  voice  of  the  speaker.  of  those  who  have  embraced  the  speculative  life,  and  I 
The  seventh  Sabbath,  the  irci^niKotmf,  was  especial-  will  say  what  appears  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  be  said 
ly  distinguished.  The  number  fifty  was  regarded  by  on  the  subject."  The  majority  of  critics  have  therefore 
them  as  the  most  holy  and  natural  of  numbers,  being  not  hesitated  to  believe  in  a  causative  connection  be- 
compounded  of  the  power  of  the  right-angled  triangle,  tween  the  two  sects,  and  have  thus,  on  account  of  Philo's 
which  is  the  principle  of  the  origination  and  condition  words,  separated  the  Eg3'ptian  Therapeutce,  as  the  theo- 
of  the  whole  ( tOTi  ^i  irposnprioc  fityhrtjc  iopr^c,  rists,  from  the  Palestinian  Essenes,  whom  they  flesig- 
^v  viifTTiKovTA^  t\a\EVi  iiyu*>TaroQ  Kni  ^voiKutraTOi  natcd  the  practitioners.  In  this  assumption,  there  can 
dpt^/itui',  tK  riji;  tov  op^oytoriov  rpiywvov  dvvdfjKwg^  only  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  two  secta 
OTTtp  koriv  Apx^  Trji  tuiv  oXuiv  yivtcaog  Kai  avara-  justly  claims  the  temporal  precedence  —  whether  the 
(rc«uc).  Clothed  in  white  garments,  they  came  together  theory  of  the  Therapeutie  or  the  practice  of  the  Essenes 
to  the  common  feast.  Before  they  partook  of  the  same,  is  the  original,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  Egypt  or 
they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven  and  Palestine  is  the  fatherland  of  that  tendency  within  . Ju- 
prayed  to  God  that  it  might  be  acceptable  to  him.  After  daism  which  is  designated  by  the  name  of  Esseni»m. 
the  prayer,  they  sat  down,  the  men  sitting  on  the  right  The  opinion  that  the  temporal  precedence  Iwlongs  ix> 
hand  and  the  women  on  the  left,  on  rugs  of  the  coarsest  the  Therapeutse,  and  that  after  Therapcutisni  had  L*een 
material.  Before  the  fea!»t  commenced,  questions  were  planted  on  the  soil  of  Judaea  the  Order  of  the  Esnenes 
asked  and  answered.  A  passage  of  the  »Scripture  was  originated,  is  advocated  by  (ifrorer  (Knlischr  Gefrfmhte 
explained  and  religious  questions  were  settled.  All  list-  des  Urchristenihuma  [Stuttg.  1831].  ii,385i«q.)«  Iw.utterl>eck 
ened  attentively  to  the  speaker,  indicating  their  atten-  {IHe  neuteatumenllichen  Lehf'bf-^rijie  [Mayenco,  1852],  i, 
tion  and  C(*!|;prehension  by  their  nods  and  looks.  When  275 sq.), Mangold  {Die  IrrUhrmder  Pastornlbi-uje  [Mar- 
the  president  appeared  to  have  spoken  at  sufficient  burg,  1856], p.  57  sq.),  and  lloltzmann  {(ies4*hichir  dts^ 
length, and  to  have  carried  out  his  intentions  adequate-  Volkes  hraeluuddie KntMehvngdes Ctn i.*f(itfhiiwn[\A^\\Mi, 
ly,  so  that  his  explanation  had  gone  on  felicitously  and  1867],  ii,  79  sq.)*  The  op|)osi(e  opii  inn  \n  repres^-nted  hy 
fluently  through  his  own  acuteness,  and  the  hearing  of  Kitschl  (^Thtohyische  Jahrbiicher  [ed.  Baiir  and  Zeller. 
the  others  had  been  profitable,  applause  arose  from  them  1855],  p.  343  sq.),  Hilgenfeld  {Die  judische  Ajutkalyptik 
all  as  of  men  rejoicing  at  what  they  had  seen  and  heard ;  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwicklung  [Jena,  18.07],  p.  278 
and  then  some  one,  rising  up,  sang  a  hymn  which  had  sq.),  Herzfeld  {Genchickte  des  Volkes  Israel  ( 2d  ed.  I^eips. 
been  made  in  honor  of  (iod,  either  such  as  he  had  com-  1863  ],  iii.  406),  Zeller  (  Gesckichte  der  PhiUnfofihi*'  der 
posed  himself  or  some  ancient  one  of  some  old  poet.  Gtiechen  [ibid.  1868],  III,  ii,  288  sq.),  Bellermann  (AVicA- 
After  him  others  also  arose  in  their  ranks,  and  in  be-  richtenaus  deni  Altei'thumUher  E«»fner  vnd  Therajteuten 
coming  manner,  while  every  one  else  listened  in  de-  [Berlin,  1821],  p.  80,  note),  and  Harnischmacher  {Dt 
cent  silence,  except  when  it  was  proper  to  take  up  Ksseimrumapud  Judceos  Societafe[yki\\\\^\^iQA\^^p.2^)^ 
the  burden  of  the  song  and  join  in  at  the  end.  When  who  admit  a  causative  connection  of  both,  without  de- 
each  individual  had  finished  his  psalm,  the  young  men  ciding  the  time  of  the  origin.  Now,  denying,  as  we  do, 
brought  in  the  table  on  which  was  the  food — the  leav-  in  opposition  to  the  above-mentioned  critics,  any  c(»nnec- 
ened  bread  with  a  seasoning  of  salt,  and  mingled  with  tion  between  these  sects,  and  thus  dismissing  altogether 
some  hyssop,  out  of  reverence  for  the  sacred  table  which  the  question  which  of  the  two  formed  the  connecting- 
was  in  the  holy  outer  temple;  for  on  this  table  were  link  for  the  other,  we  will,  for  the  sake  of  justifying  our 
placed  loaves  and  salt  without  seasoning,  and  the  bread  assertion,  draw  a  parallel  between  the  two  sects,  and  first 
was  unleavened,  and  the  salt  unmixed  with  anything  consider  those  points  in  which  both  agree, 
else.  Both  sects  diligently  studied  the  Scripture,  and  inter- 
After  the  feast  they  celebrated  the  sacred  festival  preted  the  same  allegorically.  Besides  the  Old  Test., 
during  the  whole  night  (iifta  H  rb  ^tXirvov  rfiv  Updv  both  had  a  high  consideration  for  the  writings  of  the 
ayovm  '!ravw\icd).  All  stood  up  together,  and  in  the  older  members  of  their  order.  They  favored  the  abol- 
middle  of  the  entertainment  two  choruses  were  formed  ishing  of  slavery ;  lived  in  a  very  simple  manner,  and 
at  first,  the  one  of  men  and  the  other  of  women.  Each  were  accustomed  to  appear  at  their  reUgioiu  exercises 
chorus  had  its  leader  and  chief,  who  was  the  most  honor-  in  white  garments.  More  common  traits  cannot  be 
able  and  most  excellent  of  the  band.  Then  they  sang  proved,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  both  led  an  un- 
the  hymns  in  honor  of  God  in  many  metres  and  tunes,  married  life.  But  even  this  is  no  proof,  because,  accord- 
at  one  time  all  singing  together,  and  at  another  moving  ing  to  Josephus,at  least  one  part  of  the  Essenes,  though 
their  hands,  and  dancing  in  corresponding  harmony,  perhaps  only  the  minority,  married.  It  cannot  also  be 
When  cacli  chorus  of  the  men  and  each  chorus  of  the  said  that  both  agreed  in  leading  a  life  entirely  separated 
women  had  feasted  separately  by  itself,  they  joined  to-  from  the  world.  Of  the  Therapeutse,  it  is  true,  this  can 
gether,  and  the  two  became  one  chorus — an  imitation  t>e  said,  but  not  of  the  Essenes,  because,  as  Josephus 
of  that  one  which,  in  old  time,  was  established  by  the  tells  us,  they  instructed  the  youth  and  took  otherwise 
Red  Sea,  on  account  of  the  wondrous  works  which  were  an  active  fmrt  in  the  weal  and  woe  of  their  people,  as 
dispUyed  there  before  Israel,  and  where  both  men  and  they  did,  for  instance,  in  the  war  against  the  Romans 
women  together  became  all  one  chorus,  Moses  leading  for  the  liberty  of  their  country, 

the  men,  and  Miriam  leading  the  women.     When  the  But  more  numerous  and  important  are  the  differences 

sun  arose,  they  raised  their  hands  to  heaven,  imploring  which  exist  between  the  Therapeutte  and  Essenes.    We 

tranquillity  and  truth  and  acuteness  of  understanding,  call  attention  to  the  followhig : 

After  the  praver,  each  retired  to  his  own  separate  abode,  -  mi.    mi.           .    i  j               ..         i  ^  ^  »•      . 

*^^. -.    '    .             1     u-1        u     *       V  u        u  1.  The  ThernpeutJB  led  a  monastic,  secinded  life,  riven 

agam  practicmg  the  usual  philosophy  to  which  each  entirely  to  cout^mplation.    The  Essenes,  according  to  the 

had  been  wont  to  devote  himself.  rales  oY  their  order,  were  obliged  to  work.    Their  labor 

II.  rA^raoewtocinrf^jj^OiM.— On  account  of  the  man-  wa«  prescrll>ed  aud  regulated  by  pfflcers  purponclj  ap- 

ifold  similar  traits  which  were  found  among  the  Thera-  K^lSifnlialTnt^rs'Si'^^^^^^^                  '"^  "^'"^  ^^"'^^^ 

peutae  and  Essenes,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Thera-  «.  The  Therapeut«  lived  separated  from  each  other  in 

peutSB  were  but  the  Eg^T)tian  branch  of  Palestinian  ccUp,  and  only  came  together  on  the  8*ibbath  and  on 

E«enUm     ThU  hypothiu  U  .eeminglr  confirmed  by  ^ie»i.'lSS'&  c3^±rtSS^";j£;j;' SS|i;;S.'i:S 

what  Philo  sa^^s  at  the  beginnmg  of  his  treatise  on  the  dined  together.- 

Therapeutas :  "  Having  mentioned  the  Essenes,  who  in  8.  TheTherapentss,  upon  entering  the  order,  left  everv* 

all  respects  selected  for  their  admiration  and  for  their  thing  to  their  relatives  and  Mends.    The  Ejsenes  dellv- 

.',     .      .      ^,            ^.    ,                 -,.-         .     ,  ered  their  property  to  the  order  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

especial  adoption  the  practical  course  of  life,  and  who  4.  The  Therapentae  did  not  eat  before  the  seitiuf  ef  the 

excel  in  all,  or  what,  perhaps,  may  be  a  less  unpopular  sun ;  the  Essenes  enjoyed  two  meals  daily. 
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&  TbeEssenefl  were  divided  into  four  clnsseo  or  gradci*, 
▼hicb  were  so  marked  that  a  member  of  the  upper  cllli^^• 
had  to  bathe  him&elf  when  he  touched  anything  beloM>4- 
iogtoalower  claae.  The  Therapentie  had  no  liuch  di;^- 
tiiictioD.  Of  the  JSu^enea  we  are  told  that  the  meiiilHTt) 
of  ibe  higher  degrees  hnd  the  knowledge  of  oiyKteiieo, 
▼hichwas  not  communicated  to  the  lower  degreett;  uf 
the  Therapeate  we  know  nothing  of  the  kind. 

6.  Each  Esaene  had  to  bathe  hlmMf  daily :  euch  luBtrn- 
tioiu  were  not  iu  use  among  the  Therapentie. 

7.  The  Thera[)€ut«  revered  the  Temple  at  Jc^u^ftlem 
and  the  Levidcal  urietithotHl,  and  were  not  ho  fur  apart 
from  urthridoz  Juaainm.  The  Ki!ii*enei>,  on  the  c«»ntrnry, 
tMrlieved  their  luHt rations  and  their  mode  of  living  t«>  bi> 
•ififrrciier  impA>rtance  than  the  ordinances*  preHcril)ed  to 
the  priests  for  the  service  nf  the  Temple.  Tliev  ftinilj'hid 
noofferintrii  to  the  Temple  at  Jernaalem,  and  tnn«(  becitnu* 
i!:iiilty«)fttiKi«tatizin*;  fr«>m  an  im|Mirtant  part  of  the  Mo- 
Mic  bw.  The  fiweneH  were  ei»pecially  addicted  to  mt'di- 
dueand  prophwy:  we  know  nothing  of  theite  prartice.- 
amuDg  the  Thernpeatse. 

It  U  obvious  that  the  differences  l)ctween  the  two 
ttctscaimot  c«maiiit  in  that  the  one  wad  given  to  theory 
anil  ihe  otlier  to  practice,  because  the  suppoMition  of  a 
liiie  gruund-priiiciple  is  not  sufficient  for  explaining  m 
maDy,aiid  at  the  same  time  ver\'  important,  differences. 
After  all  that  we  know  of  both  these  tweets,  the  supfKKHi- 
tinn  nf  a  causal  ctmnection  t>ctwecii  the  two  mu»t  a|>- 
yiear  very  hazanlous;  for  if  there  really  were  kucIi  a 
connection  between  them,  and  if  lK)th  were  ejwentially 
"oeaiid  the  same  sect,  it  is  surpriaing  that  Josephus  ha^ 
n«)i  rvconled  the  fact.    As  little  as  we  believe  with  Philo 
in  a  real  connection  l>ctween  the  .Fewish  Kssenes,  the 
»ven  wiite  men  of  Greece,  and  the  Indian  (rymnoso- 
phi«Li.whom  he  compares  in  his  book  Qwtd  Omnis  Pnh- 
hi  /i6rr,  just  as  little  connection  ia  there  between  the 
£«enes  and  Therapeut4E,  because  Philo  divideil  them 
into  the  theorists  and  practitioners.     The  Essenes  did 
not  originate  from  the  propagation  of  Therapeutism  in 
Palei^tiue,  because,  as  we  know,  Alexandrian  religious 
philintuphy  did  not  And  a  fertile  soil  in  Judiea,  enpe- 
cially  at  the  time  in  which  both  these  sects  origi- 
nated.   We  cannot  assume  that  the  reverse  should  have 
taken  place,  otherwise  the  essential  traits  of  KsHenism 
would  have  been  found  again  among  the  Thera|>eutae. 
The  «ump  of  both  sects  is  so  different  that  they  cannot 
te  identical ;  and  in  treating  of  the  Therapentie  no  re- 
gtrri  is  therefore  to  be  paid  to  the  Kssenes. 

III.  Therapeuta  ami  Chriitiaidty,  —  XiM\\m\\\\i  that 
the  Essenes  were  only  consistent  Chasidim   has  led 
rhe  Jewish  historian  (vriitz  to  make  the  assertion  that 
Phikf's  treatise  on  the  Therapeutae,  acc<»nling  to  which 
they  were  hitherto  regarded  as  an  Egyptian  offshoot 
of  Palestinian  Esaenisro,  could  not  be  genuine.     Ac- 
cording to  the  same  writer,  it  is  not  ho  much  owing  to 
the  description  of  the  Essenei  by  Josephus  as  to  the 
l)iXik   Hhpi  fiiov  ^tiapviTucov  ri  iKirdv  afnTutv  that 
tbitae  not  coinciding  with  the  former's  views  have  ar- 
rived at  a  false  residt  regariUng  the  essence  and  origin 
it(  the  Eartme  secL     iiriitz  also  asserts  that  a  Jewish 
iect  of  the  Therapeutse  never  existed,  l)ut  that  they  were 
Christiana,  aicetics  of  a  heretic  tendency,  who  sprang  up 
by  the  dozen  in  the  2d  and  3d  centuries.     The  author 
<>f  the  bfkok  which  has  caused  so  much  confusion  is  not 
Philo.  but  a  Christian  "  who  probably  belonge<l  either  t4) 
the  Encratico-gnocticorMontanistic  iMirty,and  intended 
t/>  write  a  pancg3'ric  on  monasticism,  the  high  antiq- 
uity of  which  Fhilo*8  authority  was  to  confirm.**    This 
1^  the  re»alt  at  which  (xi^tz  arrives ;  and  although  he 
lakeA  it  for  granted  that  the  attentive  reader  of  the 
Ikiok  IT^M  ^tov  ^i^fiTiKov  must  at  once  adopt  the 
<.-orrectnwa  of  hia  assertion,  he  has  nevertheless  tak- 
*.a  the  pains  to  make  good  his  hypothesis  at  great 
length. 

'Fhia  hirpothens  of  Gri&tz  has  been  anah'zed  by  Zel- 
ler.  and  the  result  is  that  the  reasons  adduced  by  the 
i-inner  are  not  sufRcient  and  acceptable  at  all.  In 
n-snmin^  the  question  once  more,  and  examining  the 
afjipiment  of  GriiU  in  onler  to  establish  the  Christian 
character  of  tbe  Therapents,  we  do  so  because  of  its 
cl»e  oonnection  with  the  essence  and  origin  of  the 


sect— in  this  we  differ  with  Z<;ller— and  because  thi  to 
are  some  points  to  be  proved  against  (iriitz.     The  lat- 
ter has  denied  the  existenre  of  a  Jewish  sect  of  the 
Therapeutu*,  an<l  consetiuently  also  the  genuineness  of 
the  Philonic  treatise   lUpj   fiiov  ^futptiTtKov,  on   the 
gnmnd  of  the  silence  of  J«»sc(ihus  and  Pliny,  who  wn>te 
«>  muoh  about  the  Esseni's;  while  they  know  nothing 
of  the  Therafioutie,  thf  alleged  Egyptian  branoli  <if  this 
sect.     Againxt  this.  Zellor  hs^  argued  that  tln'  Hilenoe 
of  JoMe()hu9  cannot  be  so  remarkable,  since  tlio  Thcra- 
|K>utiv  were  a  branch  of  the  Kssenes  n»j*iricted  to  Kgy|»t 
al«)uo,  and  liecaust^  Jo^wphus  tells  very  littU*  alM»ut.  the 
later  affairs  «)f  the  Jews  in  that  country.    But  if.  Mcn>rd- 
ing  to  Zellcr.  the  Thi.Tap<'ulie  w«;re  really  an  Egyptian 
branch  of  the  Palestinian  E-tsoncs.  or  ha«l  jMnnc;  •roniiee- 
tiou  with  thiMn.  the  Essenes  in  Puh>tine  ou'^ht  to  have 
known  Ninieiliing  alwuit  it:  and  even  if  Pliny's  <*ilen(*e 
couhl  be  explained  becauHc  he  only  knows  otif  Es.*M'nic 
colony  living  by  the  Dead  iSi'a.  it  might  be  !«up|>osed  - 
and  in  this  (iriitz  is  correct— ihar  Josephus.  who  other- 
wise speaks  very  fully  al>out  the  order,  ought  to  have 
mentioned  the  Therapentie.     The  silence  of  Josephus 
can  therefore  only  \h*  explained  from  the  very  fact  that 
the  TheraiHMitai  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
Essenes.  init   that   tliey  formed   an   inde|H'ndeni   seet 
within  the  Egyptian  Jndai-m,  the  existence  of  which 
— since  its  number  and  activity  were  less  important — 
was  entirely  unknown  to  Josrplins.     What  Philo  nar- 
rates concerning  the   female  Therai>euta»  (^^fpamv 
r(uC(c\  liriitz  also  finds  incrwiible,  because  Josephus 
marks  it  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Essenes  to 
avoid  all  contact  with  the  op|H>Mte  sex ;  henc*e  he  l>e- 
lieves  that  thej»e  female  Therapeutw  were  nothing  else 
than   the  sisters   ( 8onn-f«  ituhiiUitHlmitB )   whom   the 
Christian  ascetics  used  t«)  have  al>out  them  for  the  sake 
of  attaining,  by  constant  tem[itation,  a  higher  virtue,  but 
who,  as  is  kn(»wn,  have  been  the  cause  of  great  scandals. 
Against  this,  Zeller  remarks  that  in  this  respect  the 
Egyptian  Essenes  or  Therapentw  might  have  had  oth- 
er institutions  than  those  of  the  Palestinians,  since  their 
principles  on  the  worth  of  an  unmarried  state  were  in 
the  main  not  affecte<l;  and  this  difference  of  view  does- 
not  indicate  such  a  great  deviation  fntm  the  principlejiof 
the  order  as  the  practice  of  one  branch  of  the  Palestin- 
ian Essenes  who  married.     We  agree  with  (iriitz  that, 
according  to  Josephus,  the  wives  of  the  marri(Hi  Es> 
senes  were  not,  like  the  female  Therapeutse,  members  of 
the  onler.     Hut  this  actual  deviation — that  while  the- 
Essenes  excludtKl  women  entirely  from  the  commoiv 
feasts  and  meetings,  this  was  not  the  case  among  the 
Therapeutic  — is  only  another  proof  that  Essenes  aiuf 
Thera])euta}  are  not,  as  Zeller  l>elieves,  one  and  the- 
same  sect.     Tliis  being  the  case,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
pose<l,  as  (trfttz  l>elieves,  that  the  Thera|)entfle,  not  lieing 
Essenes,  were  Christiaiut.    (vriitz  overlooks  the  circum- 
stance that  while  the  so-calle<l  mrores  mbinfroduct^p  lived- 
in  very  close  communication  with  the  Christian  ascetics, 
this  cannot  be  sai<l  (»f  the  female  Therapeutse.    For  can- 
we  safely  infer,  from  the  participation  of  women  in  the- 
common  feasts  and  meetings,  that  the  Therapeuts  real- 
ly lived  each  with  a  female  c<»m|)anion?    Against  such 
a  hypothesis  we  have  also  the  words  of  Philo,  tuq 
/ici'  ovv  'iK  "iui'tpoQ  x^**9^^  fxaoToi  fiovovfikvoi  Trap* 
iavToi^  iv  roTf  Xex^fltTir  fiovavrripioiQ  ftXoffo^ovmr 
who  emphasizes  the  fact  repeatedly  that  they  sought 
solitude  and  desired  to  be  left  to  themselves  in  order 
not  to  be  disturl)ed  in  their  contemplative  life  {oxXtjfWV 
^dp  Kai  cvnapiftrov  roi^  iprjfiiaif  f CijXwjcorrt  Kai  fjifra- 
ciMKovmv  ai  ynTVtntrm:).    But.  above  all,  we  ask,  where 
is  the  passage  in  this  tn>atiM>  which  indicates,  as  (iriitz 
tries  to  pn»ve,  that  the  Therafteutte,  like  the  (Christian 
asw'tics,  had  aimed  at  a  higher  degree  of  |>erfection  bv 
living  together  with  the  female  meml>erHV     From  the 
intriHluctory  words  of  the  Philonic  treatise,  firiitjs  also 
infers  that  it  cannot  be  genuine,  since  it  connects  it- 
self with  the  treatise  n€pi  rov  iravra  trirovfaiov  iJvai 
iXti'^fpov  erroneously,  as  with  a  writing  on  the  Es- 
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wtnw.  The  words  in  question  are,  'Etrtraiiav  iripi  ^ta- 
X*x^*'4:»  oV  Tuv  irpaKTucuv  k^HtjXuMrav  Kai  duiroiijtTav 
fiiov  iv  uTratTtv^  k.  t.  X.  Grtitz  thinks  that  Philo  could 
not  (K>ssibly  say  that  he  "  wrote  a  treatise"  on  tlie  Es- 
seues  (Eaadiittv  irtfn  ^laXcx^c'c),  when  the  passage  in 
queittion  only  occupies  the  twelfth  part  of  the  treatise, 
and  he  only  mentions  this  sect  as  one  of  the  many. 
But  against  this  it  mu»t  l)e  argued  that  ^laXkyttr^ai 
vtpi  Tivoi:  does  not  mean  **to  write  a  treatise,"  but 
to  '* speak  on  something,"  and  this,  as  Zeller  remarks, 
Philo  has  evidently  done  conceniing  the  Essenes.  More- 
over, such  an  astK)ciation  of  topics  is  not  comical  at  all, 
as  (iriltz  thinks,  because  by  this  two  Jewish  sects  which 
have  at  least  some  traits  in  common  were  brought  into 
connection.  But  the  main  point  for  the  spuriousness 
of  the  treatise  on  the  Therapeutce  and  for  its  being 
written  by  a  Christian,  (iratz  thinks  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  Christians — so  Eusebius  {/lisf.  Ecclfs.  ii,  17)  and 
others  after  him — recognised  the  Therapeutae  as  "flesh 
of  their  own  flesh."  The  holv  cells  of  the  Thera- 
peutie  are  called  monasteries.  It  is  evident,  argues 
liiratz,  that  we  have  here  the  beginning  of  the  monastic 
cells,  which  existed  even  before  Anthonv  of  Tliebes, 
the  founder  of  monasticism.  But  even  if  we  admit 
that  the  entire  mode  of  living  of  the  Therapeutic  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  later  Christian  monks,  we  are  not 
at  all  justified  to  infer  that  the  TherapeutA  were  Chris- 
tian  monks.  Why — and  herein  we  agree  with  GrUtz — 
should  there  not  have  been  in  Egypt,  the  fatherland 
and  the  proper  home  of  monasticism,  ascetics  even  be- 
fore Anthony  of  Thebes  ?  And  why  should  this  not 
have  been  possible  within  the  pale  of  Judaism  ?  And 
are  the  Palestinian  Essenes  not  a  similar  phenomenon? 
To  impress  on  the  Therapeutie  the  Christian  character 
because  of  the  word  fiovaariipiov,  which  the  Christian 
monks  used  for  their  cell,  is  not  reasonable,  because,  as 
Zeller  reminds  us,  the  expressions  fiovaariipiov  and 
<nfiV(ioy  were  only  used  by  the  Therapeutie  for  a 
ptLTt,  and  not,  as  did  the  Christian  monks,  for  the 
whole,  of  the  dwelling.  The  supposition  seems  to  be 
that  the  Therapeutie,  or  rather  Philo  himself,  formed 
the  words  fiovairrfipiov  and  atfiviioVf  and  that  Chris- 
tian monks  borrowed  this  nonnenclature  from  their 
Jewish  predecessors.  That  Philo,  who  was  the  first  to 
use  these  expressions,  has  also  formed  the  same  appears 
from  the  fact  that  he  himself  explains  them  when  say- 
ing, kv  tKcurry  oi  oi'jcia  tffTiv  itpov  o  KokiiTai  atfi%'Hov 
Kai  fJiovaarrtpiov,  iv  ift  fiovovfiivoi  tA  tov  trifivov  fiiov 
^voriipia  r^ovyrat.  The  Therapeutie,  Gr'Atz  goes  on 
to  argue,  had  not  only  a  common  feast,  but  after  the 
feast  they  had  a  kind  of  Lord's  supper  {Tavayktrrarov 
fftWov),  consisting  of  unleavened  bread,  of  which  all 
did  not  partake,  but  only  the  bett«r  ones.  Griltz  evi- 
dently believes  that  we  have  here  the  difference  be- 
tween the  missa  caUchumenoi-um  and  the  missa  Jideli' 
um.  From  the  latter,  which  consisted  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  supper  and  in  a  kind  of  lituigy,  those  who 
were  not  yet  baptized,  together  with  those  who  were 
excommunicated,  were  excluded;  for,  he  asks,  is  this 
not  Christian  V  Rut  this  question  we  must  also  answer 
an  the  negative.  Grtitz,  as  Zeller  remarks,  has  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  so-called  Ix>rd's  supper  did  not 
take  place  after  the  common  meal,  but  it  was  this  com- 
mon meal  itself.  At  this  supper  not  unleavfned,  but 
leavened^  bread  was  eaten  ( dprog  i^vfitofikvoc  fJitrd 
vpoffoxfnifiaTogidXwv  oic  vaviono^  dvafiifiiKrat  6i  aiSio 
r/)c  dvoKHfjifvijg  iv  rtp  ayitit  irpovdt^  Updq  rpairil^rii) 
out  of  reverence  for  the  unleavened  showbread  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  But,  above  all,  Griitz  has  erred 
in  asserting  that  this  supper  was  a  prerogative  of  the 
better  ones.  Now  the  words  'iva  kifxaoi  rrpovofiiav  o'l 
Kpeirrovti  do  not  refer  to  the  Therapeutie,  but  to  the 
Jewish  priests,  to  whom  alone  the  Therafieuts  conceded 
the  use  of  unleavened  bread  as  a  special  prerogative. 
This  unquestionably  follows  from  the  words  of  Philo: 
^rav  Si  i'jca<Troc  SiairipatTirai  rbv  i'ftvov,  oi  vkoi  r^r 
irpb  /xixpov  Xcx^€7<Tav  Tpdvt^av  tioKOfiiZovtriv,  ii^'  r/^ 


rb  iravayiorarov  oiriov  if^vfuafuvoQ  fiird  irpoooi^nf' 
fiaTog  dXaiv  oIq  vtrffwrroi  dvafAf-fUKtai  St'  aicut  n/f 
ovaKHfifVfjq  Iv  Tip  dyitp  npovdtp  UpoQ  rpawi^tig '  im 
yap  ravrrji'  iiffiv  dproi  Kai  aXtg  dvtv  I'lCvafjiaTog,  a^v- 
^oi  fiiv  01  dpTot^  dpiytlc  Si  Kai  ol  oXff.  UponiJKov 
yap  yvj  Td  fiiv  dvXovarara  Kai  (tXiKpivhtrrara  rg 
KparioTy  twv  upuiv  dnovtpvjj^^vm  fupiSif  XtiTovpyia^- 
a^Xoi%  Toi'Q  Si  dXXovi;  to  p,kv  ofioia  ^lyXoi'V,  dtrfxf' 
(T^ai  di  Tu/v  dpTu/v.  h'a  tj(w<Ti  Trpovofiiav  o\  Kptirro- 
i'«C-  1'hat  the  Therapeuta*  were  Christians,  Griitz  also 
finds  in  the  fact  that  the  presbyters  among  them  occu- 
pied the  first  |)<>Hition;  and  that  they  were  not  presby- 
ters because  of  their  age,  but  because  of  their  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  Therapeutic  life  {vpta^vrkpovQ  yap 
ov  noXvfrtii'  Kai  trnXaiovg  vofiiZovmv  dXXd  tn  ko- 
piSy  viov^  iraiSag  idv  dxpk  rtjc  vpoaipktrna^  ipatr^ut- 
atVf  dXXd  Tovg  tr  Trpwrrn,-  ifXixiag  itij^rjirat'Tai'  Kai 
ivoKpdffavraQ  rifi  ^ccupiyrir^  f^^f*^^  ^tXoaopiaQ,  o  Of 
KaXXtarov  Kai  ^tuWarov  itrri).  We  have  thus,  Grtitz 
argues,  the  presbyters,  or  ^Trtirjcoirot,  of  the  Christian 
congregations,  who  held  one  and  the  same  office  in  the 
ante-Nicene  time.  But  this  conclusion  is  the  less  justi- 
fiable, since  the  office  of  presbyters  was  not  exactly 
a  Christian  institution,  but  existed  even  before  the 
Christian  «ra,  and  was  adoptetl  by  the  Church  fn»m 
Judaism.  Even  among  the  Easenes  we  find  such  a 
distinction  of  rank,  and  yet  Griitz  would  be  the  last  to 
call  them  Christians,  although  he  firmly  believes  that 
Christ  belonged  to  the  Etwenes.  The  argument  which 
(irKtz  takes  from  the  vigils,  so  common  amtmg  the 
Therapeutn,  for  the  sake  of  making  them  Christians 
is  also  of  no  avail,  because  fasting  was  something  pe- 
culiar to  Judaism  and  was  adopted  by  the  Church ;  and 
as  to  the  vigils,  such  nocturnal  services  exiated  before 
the  Christian  sera.  It  is  therefore  not  neccssari'  to 
think,  as  does  Griitz,  following  Eusebius  (Hist,  Ecdt*. 
ii,  17),  of  Christian  rites  before  Easter  Sunday.  From 
the  litui^y,  the  metrical  hymns,  and  typical  mode  of 
explaining  the  prophets,  according  to  Griitz,  other  ar- 
guments for  the  Christian  character  of  the  Tberapeutse 
might  be  made.  But  even  these  alleged  Christian 
traits  are  purely  Jewish.  Of  the  hymns  of  the  Thera- 
peutie,  Philo  expressly  states  that  they  were  formed 
after  the  hymn  of  Moses  and  Miriam  (  Exod.  xv  ) ; 
and  as  to  the  allegorical  interpretation,  it  was  used 
among  the  Alexantlrian  Jews  before  the  Christian  sera, 
and  even  before  Philo.  But  as  to  what  Griitz  under- 
stands of  the  liturgy  of  the  Therapeutie  and  of  its  Chris- 
tian character,  he  has  not  fully  entered  upon  this  point, 
nor  can  anything  of  the  kind  be  deduced  from  Philo's 
statement.  Gratz  refers  to  Eusebius,  and  to  those  after 
him  who  regardeil  the  Therapeuts  as  Christiana,  but 
this  proof  is  the  least  satisfactory.  Euaebiua  regards 
the  treatise  llfpi  f^iov  ^(upririKov  aa  Pbilonian,  and 
makes  the  Jewish  philoeofiher  a  disciple  of  John 
Mark,  who  accompanied  Paul  on  his  first  mission- 
ary tour,  and  afterwards  labored  at  Alexandria.  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  the  Therapeutv  existed  as  Chris- 
tians in  the  1st  centur}'.  The  opinion  of  GrUtz  that 
the  Theraf>eutaB  were  a  Christian  monastic  sect  of 
the  2d  or  3d  century  of  the  Christian  era  has  there- 
fore no  support  in  Eusebius.  While,  however,  later 
Christian  writers,  with  the  exception  of  l*hotiu8  (Mtf- 
riohibloH  sive  Bibiiotheca  [Kothomagi,  1653],  ed.  i>av. 
Halschelius,  p.  275),  identify  Therapeutaei  with  monks 
and  while  the  writings  falsely  ascribed  to  Diony- 
sius  Areopagita  use  both  expressions  synonymoudly, 
Scaliger  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
designation  of  Therapeutie  for  monks  depends  solely 
upon  the  interpretation  of  Eusebius  (Scaliger,  Ik  J^Wn- 
datione  Temporvm^  vi,  252).  With  the  exception  of 
(iriitz,  no  writer  has  regarded  the  Therapeutie  as  a 
Christian  heretical  sect,  and  he  himself  is  yet  unde- 
cided in  what  series  of  heretical  sects,  which  aprang  up 
by  the  dozen  within  the  Church  in  the  2d  and  3d 
centuries,  he  should  place  them.  According  to  Griitz, 
the  author  of  the  treatise  probably  belonged  to  the  £n- 
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of  the  2d  century  before  Christ,  to  Aristobulus,  who  in- 
troduced Jewish  doctrines  into  the  Orphic  hymns  be- 
cause he  believed  that  Greek  philosophers  tiad  derived 
their  wis<lon]  from  an  ancient  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. Whether  we  have  any  traces  of  a  connection  of 
Greek  philosophy  with  Jewish  theology'  in  the  Septua- 
(nnt,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  was  commenced  in 
B.C.  285,  is  at  least  very  doubtful;  but  certain  it  is  that 
with  the  beginning  of  the  2d  pre-Christian  centurj'  the 
conditions  were  already  given  for  the  origin  of  the  sect. 
That  the  sect  of  the  Therapeutae  was  propagated  beyond 
Egypt  is  not  probable,  and  its  number  was,  perhaps,  not 
very  large. 

After  all,  it  is  very  interesting  to  know  that  about 
the  time  when  Christ  came  into  the  world,  among  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  the  desire  was  felt  to  come  into  a  nearer 
relation  to  the  Deity,  and  to  be  freed  from  those  rela- 
tions which  were  not  satisfactory.  The  Therapeutic 
endeavored  to  reach  this  object  by  leaving  all  earthly 
possessions,  and  in  this  respect  they  resemble  the  Chris- 
tian monks,  who  borrowed  from  them  many  traits,  as,  in 
fact,  Elgypt  was  the  real  country  of  monasticism.  But 
when  Christians  regarded  them  for  a  long  time  as  flesh 
of  their  own  flesh,  they  misunderstood  the  character 
and  tendency  of  the  Therapeutse  entirely,  because  their 
whole  history  shows  how  far  they  were  still  from  that 
goal  which  alone  could  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  heart, 
but  which  human  reason  and  power  alone  cannot  reach. 

V.  Literature, — Gfrorer,  PhUo  ttnd  die  jiidisch-cdex- 
andritUsche  Tkeosuphie  (Stuttg.  1835);  DHhne,  Ge- 
ichichtliche  DarateUung  der  jiidisch  -  alexandrinischen 
ReligioM'Philosophie  (Halle,  1884);  Kuenen,  De  Gods- 
diengt  van  Israei  (Haarlem,  1870),  ii,  382  sq.  (Engl, 
transl.  by  May,  The  Religion  of  Itrael  [Lond.  1874 
sq.J) ;  Kitschl,  Die  Ef^stehung  der  oUkatholiKken  Kirche 
(Bonn,  1857),  p.  216;  Herzfeld,  Getckichte  des  Volkes 
Israel  (Leips.  1863),  iii,  496 ;  Delaunay,  Ecrit8  Histo- 
rique*  de  Philon  (Par.  1870),  p.  56 ;  id.  Moines  ei  Sibylles 
(ibid.  1874),  p.  385 ;  Baur,  Drei  A  hhandlungen  zur  Ge- 
*chichte  der  alien  Philosophie  (Leips.  1876),  p.  216; 
Schwegler,  Das  nachapostolische  Zeitaller  (Tlib.  1846), 
i.  190;  Lutterbeck,  Die  neutesfamenflichen  Lehrhegriffe 
(Mentz,  1852),  i,  131,  271 ;  Wegnem,  Ueher  das  Ver- 
haUniss  dejf  Christenthums  znm  EssenismuSj  in  Illgen's 
Zeitsch.f,  il  hist.  TheoL  1841,  xi,  2,  1  sq.;  Leroux,  En- 
i^dopedie.  Nouvelle  ( Par.  1843 ),  iv,  656  sq. ;  Bauer, 
Christus  und  die  Cdsaren  (Berl.  1879),  p.  307  sq. ; 
Griitz,  Ge^hichte  der  Juden^  2d  ed.  iii,  464  sq.;  Jost, 
Gesch,  des  Judenihums,  i,  224;  Nicolas,  Revue  de  Thi- 
ohgie  (  Strasb.  1868  ),  p.  36  sq. ;  Dcrenbourg,  Journal 
Asiatique  (Par.  1868),  p.  282  sq. ;  Renan,  Journal  des 
Savants  (ibid.  1874),  p.  798  sq. ;  Clemens,  Die  Thera- 
peuten  (Konigsb.  1869) ;  Lucius,  Die  Tkerapeufen  und 
ihre  SteUung  in  der  Geschichte  der  Askese.  Kine  kri- 
tische  Untersuchung  der  Schri/t  de  Vita  Contemplativa 
(Strasb.  1880).  The  last  writer  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Therapeutae  were  not  Jews,  and  that  the 
treatise  bearing  the  name  of  Philo  was  written  towards 
the  end  of  the  3d  centur}'  as  an  apology  for  Christian 
asceticism.     (B.  P.) 

The'raB  (Otpa),  a  corrupt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  viii, 
41, 61)  of  the  name  Hebraized  (Ezra  viii,  21,  31)  Aha- 
NA  (q.  v.). 

Theremin,  Ludwig  Friederich  Franz,  a  cele- 
brated German  preacher  and  professor,  was  born  at 
<Tramzow,  March  19, 1780.  He  was  of  Huguenot  ex- 
traction, his  family  having  emigrated  from  France  after 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  his  father 
was  the  pastor  of  the  French  congregation  in  the  town 
where  Franz  was  born.  After  suitable  preparation,  the 
latter  was  ordained  at  Geneva  in  1805,  and  in  1810  was 
chosen  by  the  French  congregation  at  Berlin  to  be  its 
pastor.  This  post  he  exchanged,  Dec.  29. 1814.  for  that 
of  preacher  to  the  court.  In  1824  he  was  ma<le  a  mem- 
ber of  the  high  consistory  and  lecturer  in  the  de|>artment 
«f  instruction  of  the  ministry'  of  worship:  and  in  the  same 


year  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on 
him  by  the  University  of  Greifswalde.  In  1839  he  add- 
ed to  his  former  dignities  that  of  extraordinary,  and  in 
1840  that  of  ordinary,  honorary,  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin.  He  lectured  on  homiletica,  and  estab- 
lished a  homiletical  seminary  in  his  house,  devoting 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  the  latter  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  increased  steadily,  in  proportion  as  physical  in- 
firmities restricted  the  range  of  his  activity  as  a  )>reach- 
er.  A  cataract  formed  over  one  of  his  eyes,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  apprehension  that  he  would  become  totally 
blind;  but  he  was  relieved  from  such  fear  by  death, 
which  came  to  him  quietly  and  gently  Sept.  26,  1846. 
His  wife  had  preceded  him  into  the  eternal  world  In- 
more  than  twenty  years.  A  son  and  an  unmarried 
daughter  sur\-ived  him. 

Theremin  was  the  representative  of  a  specific  homi- 
letical tendency  which  held  that  classical  antiquity  is 
the  true  school  of  eloquence  and  claimed  Demosthenes 
as  its  master.  Its  characteristic  was  that  it  devote! 
exclusive  attention  to  finished  perfection  of  form,  and 
consequently  had  nothing  in  common  with  that  rugg^ed 
German  school  of  eloquence  of  which  Luther  is  the  rep- 
resentative, and  whose  peculiarity  it  is  that  *'  out  of  the 
fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh"  and  shapes  its 
own  forms  of  expression.  Not  Luther  or  Harms,  but 
Massillon,  was  Theremin*s  ideal;  for  Theremin's  mind 
was  in  its  structure  not  German,  but  French.  This  pe- 
culiarity may  partially  explain  the  fact  that  Theremin 
did  not  found  a  school  of  pulpit  orators  in  any  actual 
sense;  while  Rcinhard,  to  whom  he  was  unquestionably 
superior,  had  numerous  imitators.  Theremin's  funda- 
mental principle  in  homiletica  was  that  eloquence  is  not 
an  art,  but  a  virtue  (see  his  work  Beredsamkeit  eine  Tu- 
gend).  The  idea  is  evidently  faulty,  since  eloquence  is 
not,  like  other  virtues,  a  duty;  nor  is  the  use  of  elo- 
quence confined  altogether  to  the  promotion  of  ethical 
results.  As  a  preacher  he  was  accustomed  to  use  brief 
texts,  and  consequently  to  employ  considerable  latitude 
in  the  handling  of  his  themes,  often  dragging  in  ex- 
traneous matter,  instead  of  educing  it  from  the  text. 
His  bearing  in  the  pulpit  was  that  of  quiet  dignity ; 
his  gestures  were  few  and  simple,  his  voice  good,  his 
modulation  perfect,  The  finish  of  his  productions,  how- 
ever, produced  the  impression  of  an  aristocratic  refine- 
ment, which,  though  evidently  altogether  natural  in  his 
case,  prevented  the  achieving  of  such  popular  results  as 
were  secured  by  Luther,  Heinrich  Milller,  Conrad  Rieger, 
L.  Hofacker,  and  others.  Ten  volumes  of  his  Semwns 
have  l)een  published,  most  of  them  in  repeated  editions 
(Dnncker  and  Humblot,  Berlin).  Other  worics  of  theo- 
logical and  ascetical  character  emanated  from  his  pen, 
and  have  received  deserved  recognition,  e.  g.  I^hre  torn 
gottl,  Reiche  (Beriin,  \S2S):— Adalbert's  Behemdnisse  (2d 
ed.  1835)  i—A  bendsiundetr  (5th  ed.  1858).  See  Herrog, 
Real'Encyklop,  s,  v. 

Theresa,  or  Teresa,  St.,  was  bom  at  Avila,  in 
Castile,  Spain,  March  28,  1515.  Her  fuU  name  was 
Theresa  Snnchfz  de  Ceped<i.  From  early  childhood  she 
was  accustomed,  with  a  favorite  brother,  to  read  the 
lives  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  until  they  both  l^eoame 
possessed  of  a  passionate  desire  to  obtain  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  When  they  wore  children  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  they  set  off  on  a  b<*gging  expedition  into  the 
country  of  the  Moors,  in  hopes  of  being  taken  by  the 
infidels  and  sacrificed  for  their  faith.  Disappointed  in 
this,  they  resolved  to  turn  hermits ;  but  in  this  they  were 
also  prevented.  Theresa  lost  her  mother  at  the  age  of 
I  twelve,  and  in  a  few  years  became  so  worldly  that  her 
father  placed  her,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  a  convent. 
Here  her  mind  again  took  a  religious  turn,  and  when 
twenty  years  of  age  she  obtained  her  father's  consent 
to  take  the  vow,  and  enteretl  the  convent  of  the  Car- 
melites at  Avila.  For  nearly  twenty  years,  however, 
she  says,  she  lived  without  feeling  that  repose  for  which 
she  had  hoped  when  she  sacrificed  the  world.  But  at 
length  while  reading  the  Confessions  of  Sl  Augustine, 
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At  lu  Inl  [O  pny  with  RremUr  confiilence,  >nd  her  tn- 
ihiManiic  iiul  rmJcm  Bpirii  fuiiiiil  prace.     Khc  rRmain- 

an<*iv«il  the  iilea  of  rerurmiiit;  Ihe  Unler  of  ihe  Car- 
wlilRi.  inio  which  Mveral  dixinlcra  hail  crept.  In 
■oCi  sha  laid  Ibe  ftnindation  ciT  lh«  new  mnnaalcry  at 
^fiU,  which  abe  dedicaleil  in  St.  Jnwph.  whom  she  hail 
<l«cn  n  bcT  patron  sunt.  Thf  branch  nf  hei  nnlci 
■hich  abe  fbuTHleU  were  the  "  Barermileil  Carmeliciw,' 
Ullil9■^■fte^ber,  the'riiKuiutl.t?iH([|.  v.).  It  wan  lh( 
prinriple  nrThema  that  the  convent iii>f  the  Carmelitea,  I 
uniin  her  new  rule,  ahoulil  rither  ha\*e  iiii  wnrliiiy  pna- 1 
anfiuiii  whatever,  anil  literally  exiit  upnn  the  ciiarily 
iif  iithera,  or  that  ihey  nhoulil  lie  hi  eniluwed  aa  not  to 
nijuire  any  external  U(L  Thia  was  a  prinri|ile  from 
■bich  bcTBpiritual  ilitectors  oUii^il  her  tu  dfpan;  anil 
Ttt  >iich  wan  ber  anemia  that  at  the  time  or  her  death 
At  hi.1  fuuiulMl  Mventeeii  conrenu  fur  women  and  Jif- 
ltd)  fur  men.  During  ihe  latter  part  of  her  life  Thereaa 
tnind  ample  oocupatiuii  in  travelling  from  one  convent 
la  another  to  promulgate  her  new  re(!t<Utiona  for  the 
Knitrnnornt  of  her  order.  In  Ihffl  ahv  wan  Hizeil  with 
her  last  illneaa  in  the  palare  of  the  ducheKt  of  Alva,  hnt 
VB,  hv  her  ur)[ent  reqiieal,  carrieil  hark  In  livr  convent 
«r  San  Jose,  where  ahe  died  a  few  dav.  afiernanla.  She 
■Ku  lieatified  by  pope  Paul  V.April  :!4,  ]6l4.and  am™- 
u^l  bv  (ir^to^  ^V,  March  -ii,  16-2-J,  bet  feaiH  beinc 
died  <^  October  16.  Philip  III  declared  he]  ' 
[uiiran  aaint  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  after  Santiago, 
a  dreree  aDlcmnly  nmSrmed  by  the  .Spanish  Corli 
1x11.  HetsbTim  iaat  Avila,in  the  church  of  her  con- 
vent. The  aBetie  treatises  anil  letters  of  Tlieresa,  in 
h  *be  dacribe*  the  internal  stniKKlea  ■"<!  aspira- 
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from  the  oiiginal  MSS.  (Le  Mans,  1653-56, 3  vola.  8vo). 
For  Lira  of  Theresa  consult  those  of  Kibcra  (Salamanca. 
1590),  pere  Uouix  (Paris,  IfHb),  Uollandisi  Vaiider- 
inoere  (Bnusela,  lt<4a),and  Maria  French  (Loud.  H75}. 
See  Mrs.  Jameson,  l^gtmit  nf  Ikt  Jfumutic  Urdtrt,  p. 


36)  ol 
(q.v.). 

TbesaurariUB.  the  treasurer  of  a  cathedral  or  col- 
legiale  church;  tlie  bunar  (tntsurrr)  of  a  ('iilie||n>  or 
monailer}':  the  kregiCT  of  a  shrine  house  or  Iruanury. 

Theasalo'nlaii  (etironXacmrc).  the  dcKlKiiation 
(Actsxxvi.4i  I  Thess.i,li  S  Thess.  il,  1; '■ofThe-wa- 
lonica,"  Acta  xxvii,  1)  of  an  inhabitant  uf  Theaxalonlo 
(l.v.)- 

TIIESSALONTAN'R.  First  Emsti.e  to  thb.  is  the 
eit;lilh  in  onler  of  the  Pauline  epistles  aa  found  in  the 
New  Test.,  but  the  first  in  point  of  chroiii>l><Kical  dale, 
and  iminedlately  followed  hy  the  second  bearin|;  a  cur- 
respondint;  title. 

I.  A  iilkorMp  and  Canatiieilg.—Thf  erlrmal  eviilence 
in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  First  Epiaile  to  the 
Thesnlunians  is  chiefly  negative,  hut  this  is  important 
enough.  There  ia  no  trace  that  it  was  ever  dia)nited 
at  any  age  or  in  any  section  of  the  Church,  or  even  br 
any  Indiriilual,  till  the  present  century.  On  the  other 
hanit,  the  allurioiia  to  it  in  writers  before  the  close  of 
the  'id  century  are  confessedly  faint  and  uncertain — a 
circumstance  easily  explained  when  we  remember  the 
character  of  the  epistle  ilself,  its  comparatively  simple 
diction,  its  ailence  on  the  most  important  doctrinal  ques- 
>  apeaking,  il 


points 


il  provf 


kaUei 


mrnta  nf  tbe  mystic  literati 

Churrh.    Fireoftliem  are  extant:  /turn. 

S  lu  Vi,bi  (IMS)  —El  Camito  dr.  ti  Pirfn 

in  1563  aaa  guide  for  the  nuns  of  the  refnrmeil  order  i — 

Ki  LOtnt  dt  lot  Fumlaciontt,  an  account  of  eiinvenls 
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otCoiiaploidtlAiaorilr.fii'li.  The  orig- 
inal MSS,  of  the  first  four  wurka  are  pmerred  in  the 
ta>nry  of  the  Kncnrial,  that  of  the  laat  was  burned  by 
gr.lrr  nf  her  oonfesaiiT;  but  a  copy  hail  pruviiHialv  been 
iski-ii  by  one  of  heinuns.  The  tint  complete  eiliiiim  of 
M.  Therena'a  Wmb  appeaml  at  Salamanca  (IWff),  awl 
a  recent  one  by  Ochoa  at  I'aria  (l»47j:— />r/fff*  (Sara- 
gnma.  lASlt).  The  abbi  Migne  eilileil  a  complete  col- 
lnai.m  of  ber  works  in  French  (Pa^l^  IMD^G,  i  vols.) ; 
and  pfere  Marcel  Runlx  pnl.li«1ie<1  a  Kri'nch  trnii>lati'm 


I  In  Clement  of  Rome  there  are  some  slight  coin 
>f  language,  perhaps  not  purely  acddental  (c  3N,  rani 
rdvrn  liij^aiii'miv  aiTiji,  comp.  1  Thess.  v,  IH;  ibid. 
•nu^tirSiii  ii6v  q/iii'  aXnf  tA  irwfin  (p  X.  1.,  comp.  vor. 
*23).  Ignatius  in  two  pasnagn  (/''•/yc.  1,  and  Ephrt.  Ifl) 
seems  to  he  icminiled  of  l>Burs  ex])re,iaion  riJmXiiirrut 
upoatv^^fiii  (1  Thess.  v,  17).  lint  in  biilh  passages  of 
Ignatius  the  woni  ah"\iima(,  in  which  the  similsrity 
mainly  cunaists,  is  alnrnl  in  ihc  Syriac,  and  ia  therefore 
probably  spurious.  The  sngigioseil  refercncRa  in  Foly- 
carp  (ch.  iv  to  1  Thms.  v,  IT,  and  ch,  ii  to  vet.  IA)  are  also 
imsatistkctoty.  It  is  more  im|iortant  to  observe  that 
[he  epistle  wa*  included  in  the  Okl  Latin  and  Syriac 
vendons,  that  it  is  found  in  the  canon  of  the  Muralori- 
an  fragment,  ami  lliat  it  was  also  contained  in  that  of 
Marcion  and  of  the  ('inincil  of  l^odicea  in  B&4,  With 
Irenffua  commence  direct  ciuliona  {Adr.  Ilara.  v,  6, 
It:  "On  accoiinl  of  this  the  apeatle  hath  set  forth 
■  he  [lerfvct  spiritual  man,  saying  in  1  lliess.,  'Hut  the 
(loil  of  peaiT  sanciiry  you  wlmlly,  ami  may  jiiur  whole 
bodv,  »iul,aiid  xpiril  b«pn«en-ed  hlameleantntheeom- 
ing'of  our  I...r.l  .Ifsih  Christ' "  fcimp.  I  Theaa,  v,  33). 
Ch-mcns  Alex.  (/Vi/ii.v.  i,8H):  "Itut  this  the  bhrnsnl 
I'anI  hath  most  clearly  signilkil,  saying,  'When  we 
might  lie  liiinlensinTie  as  ihe  aiHislli's  of  Christ,  we  were 

gcnlle  among  v as  a  iiiinw  rherishetli  her  chiklren'" 

(comp.  1  Thw^  ii,  7).  TerlullUn  (/»e  HnarrrH.  Car- 
nit,  i:  -Ii) :  "IVbat  tlieae  llmrs  were,  learn  along  with 
the  Tbessal'iniaiisi  fur  wo  read.  <Ilow  ye  were  lunied 
from  idols  to  si'rve  the  living  ami  true  (inl,  and  to  wait 

[for  his  SiHi  fnmi  heaven, . I rsus, wlinm  he  haih  mined 
fnini  the  ileail""  (comp.  I  Thess.  1,  9, 10).  Thia  father 
qiintes  the  epistle  mure  than  twenty  times.    To  these 

I  citations  we  may  aild  tlinse  by  (^ius  (ap.  Kiiseh.  Ilitl. 
tCccbu.  vi,  SO),  by  Origen  (f  Vnrt.Vr/s.  lib.  iii ),  anil  by  oth- 
ers of  Ihe  ecclesiastical  writen  (Ijinlner.  ii,;>f.  biY.\ 

(hi  the  other  haml.  the  lull  mil  eviilenre  ilerived  IVnm 
ihe  characier  of  the  epiaile  itself  is  so  strong  that  it 
■nay  fairly  lie  calleil  IrreKistilde.  It  woiiid  be  impossi- 
ble In  enter  into  ihe  question  ntiij/k  liere.bni  the  read- 
er may  be  referred  to  the  liitmluction  of  Juwett,  who 
has  handled  (his  subject  very  fully  and  aatiafacloiily. 
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An  equally  strong  argument  may  be  drawn  alao  from 
the  t/uiiter  contaiued  in  the  epistle.  Two  instances  of 
this  must  suffice.  In  the  first  place,  the  fineness  and 
delicacy  of  touch  with  which  the  apostle  s  relations  to- 
wards his  Thessalonian  converts  are  drawn — hia  yearn- 
ing to  see  them,  his  anxiety  in  the  absence  of  Timothy, 
and  his  heart-felt  rejoicing  at  the  good  news — are  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  clumsy  forgeries  of  the  early 
Church.  In  the  second  place,  the  writer  uses  language 
which,  however  it  may  be  explained,  is  certainly  color- 
ed by  the  anticipation  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the  I»rd 
— language  natural  enough  on  the  apostle's  own  lips, 
but  quite  inconceivable  in  a  forgery  written  after  his 
death,  when  time  had  disappointed  these  anticipations, 
and  when  the  revival  or  mention  of  them  would  scrx'e 
no  purpose  and  might  seem  to  discredit  the  apostle. 
Such  a  position  would  be  an  anachronism  in  a  writer  of 
the  2d  century. 

The  genuineness  of  this  epistle  was  first  questioned 
by  Schrader  {Apostel  Paulus\  who  was  followed  by 
Baur  {PauluSf  p.  480).  The  latter  writer  has  elaborate<l 
and  systematized  the  attack.  The  ai^uments  which 
he  alleges  in  favor  of  his  view  are  briefly  controverted 
by  LUnemann,  and  more  at  length,  and  with  great  fair- 
ness, by  Jowett.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  Baur's 
arguments,  (a,)  He  attributes  great  weight  to  the 
general  character  of  the  epistle,  the  difference  of  style, 
and  especially  the  absence  of  distinctive  Pauline  doc- 
trines— a  peculiarity  which  will  be  remarked  upon  and 
explained  below  (§  iii).  (b.)  In  the  mention  of  the 
"wrath"  overtaking  the  Jewish  people  (ii,  16),  Baur 
sees  an  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
therefore  a  proof  of  the  later  date  of  the  epistle.  I'he 
real  significance  of  these  wonis  will  be  considered  below 
in  discusning  the  Apocalyptic  passage  in  the  second 
epistle,  (c.)  He  urges  tlic  contradictions  to  the  ac- 
count in  the  Acta — a  strange  argument,  surely,  to  be 
brought  forward  by  Baur,  who  postdat«s  and  discredits 
the  authority  of  that  narrative.  The  real  extent  and 
bearing  of  the^  divergences  will  be  considered  below 
(§  i^)<  (^O  I'c  discovers  references  to  the  Acts,  which 
show  that  the  epistle  was  written  later.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  that  the  coincidences  are  subtle  an<l  in- 
cidental, and  the  points  of  divergence  and  pnma-fiwie 
contradictions,  which  Baur  himself  allows,  and  indeed 
insists  upon,  are  so  numerous  as  to  preclude  the  suppo- 
sition of  copying.  Schleiermacher  {EiiUeit,  ins  S.  T. 
p.  150)  rightly  infers  the  independence  of  the  epistle  on 
these  grounds.  («.)  He  supposes  passages  in  this  epis- 
tle to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  acknowledged  let- 
ters of  Paul.  The  resemblances,  however,  which  he 
points  out  are  not  greater  than,  or,  indeed,  so  great  as, 
those  in  other  epistles,  and  bear  no  traces  of  imita- 
tion. 

II.  Date. — This  has  been  approximately  determined 
in  the  following  way :  During  the  course  of  his  second 
mistfionar}'  journey,  which  began  in  the  year  47,  Paul 
founded  the  Church  of  Thessalonica.  Leaving  Thessa- 
lonica,  he  passed  on  to  Beroea.  From  l^rosa  he  went 
to  Athens,  and  from  Athens  to  Corinth  (Acts  xvii,  1- 
xviii,  18).  With  thb  visit  to  Corinth,  which  extends 
over  a  periotl  of  two  years  or  thereabouts,  his  second 
missionar)'  journey  closed,  for  from  Corinth  he  return- 
ed to  Jerusalem,  paying  only  a  brief  visit  to  Ephesus  on 
the  way  (ver.  20, 21 ).  There  is  some  uncertainty  about 
the  movements  of  Paul's  companions  at  this  time  (see 
below);  but,  whatever  view  we  adopt  on  this  {Kunt,  it 
seems  indisputable  that,  when  this  epistle  was  written, 
Silvanus  and  Timothy  were  in  the  apostle's  company 
(1  Thess.  i,  1 ;  comp.  2  Thess.  i,  1) — a  circumstance  which 
confines  the  <iate  to  the  second  missionary  journey,  for, 
though  Timothy  was  with  him  on  several  occasions  af- 
terwards, the  name  of  Silvanus  appears  for  the  last  time 
in  connection  with  Paul  during  this  visit  to  Qirinth 
(Acta  xviii,  5;  2  (^r.  i,  19).  The  epistle,  then,  must 
have  been  written  in  the  interval  between  Paul's  leav- 
ing Thessalonica  and  the  close  of  his  residence  at  Cor- 


inth, i.  e.  within  the  years  48-51.  The  following  con- 
siderations, however,  narrow  the  limits  of  the  possible 
date  still  more  closely.  (1.)  When  Paul  wrote,  he  had 
already  visited,  and  probably  left,  Athens  (1  Thess.  iii, 
1).  (2.)  Having  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
revisit  Thessalonica,  he  had  despatched  Timothy  to 
obtain  tidings  of  his  converts  there.  Timothy  had  re- 
turned before  the  apostle  wrote  (ver.  2,  G).  (3.)  Paul 
speaks  of  the  Thesaalonians  as  "  ensamples  to  all  that 
believe  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,"  adding  that  **  in  ev- 
ery place  their  faith  to  (jod-ward  was  spread  abroad"  (i, 
7,  8) — language  prompteil,  indeed,  by  the  overflowing 
of  a  grateful  heart,  and  therefore  not  to  be  rigorously 
pressed,  but  still  implying  some  lapse  of  time  at  least. 
(4.)  There  are  several  tracer*  of  a  growth  and  progress 
in  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  Thessalonian 
Church.  Perhaps  the  mention  of  " rulers"  in  the  Church 
(v,  12)  ought  not  to  be  adduced  as  proving  this,  since 
some  organization  would  be  necessary  from  the  very 
beginning.  But  there  is  other  evidence  besides.  Ques- 
tions had  arisen  relating  to  the  state  of  those  who  had 
fallen  asleep  in  Christ,  so  that  one  or  more  of  the  Thes- 
salonian converts  must  have  died  in  the  inter\*al  (iv, 
13-18).  The  storm  of  persecution  which  the  apostle 
had  discerned  gathering  on  the  horizon  had  already 
burst  upon  the  Christians  of  Thessalonica  (iii,  4, 7).  Ir- 
regularities had  crept  in  and  sullied  the  infant  purity 
of  the  Church  (iv,  4 ;  v,  14).  The  lapse  of  a  few  months, 
however,  would  account  for  these  changes,  and  a  much 
longer  time  cannot  well  be  alloweil.  For  (5)  the  letter 
was  evidently  written  by  Paul  immediately  on  the  re- 
turn of  Timothy,  in  the  fulness  of  his  gratitude  for  the 
joyful  tidings  (iii,  6).  Moreover  (6),  the  sectmd  epistle 
also  was  written  before  he  left  Corinth,  and  there  roust 
have  been  a  sufficient  interval  between  the  two  to  al- 
low of  the  growth  of  fresh  difficulties,  and  of  such  com- 
munication between  the  apostle  and  his  converts  as  the 
case  supposes.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong,  therefore, 
in  placing  the  writing  of  this  epistle  early  in  Paul's  res- 
idence at  Corinth,  a  few  months  after  he  had  founded 
the  Church  at  Thessalonica,  i.  e.  during  the  year  49. 

The  statement  in  the  subscription  appearing  in  sev- 
eral MSS.  and  versions  that  it  was  written  "  from  Ath- 
ens" is  a  superficial  inference  from  1  Thess.  iii,  1,  to 
which  no  weight  should  be  attached,  as  m  clear  from 
the  epistle  itself.  (1.)  In  i,  7,  8  Paul  says  that  the 
Thesaalonians  had  become  "  ensamples  to  all  that  be- 
lieve in  Macedonia  and  Achaia:  for  from  you  [says 
he  J  sounde<l  out  the  word  of  the  Lord  not  only  in  Mac- 
edonia and  Achaia,  but  also  in  every  place  your  faith 
to  God-ward  is  spread  abroad."  Now,  f<»r  such  an  ex- 
tensive diffusion  of  the  fame  of  the  Thessalonian  Chris- 
tians and  of  the  (iospel  by  them,  a  much  longer  period 
of  time  must  have  elapsed  than  is  allowed  by  the  sup- 
position that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  while  at  Athens; 
and,  besides,  his  reference  particularly  to  Achaia  seems 
prompted  by  the  circumstance  of  his  being,  at  the  time 
he  wrote,  in  Achaia,  of  which  Corinth  was  the  chief 
city.  (2.)  His  language  in  iii,  1,2  favors  the  opinion 
that  it  was  not  from  Athens,  but  after  he  had  lefi  Ath- 
ens, that  he  wrote  this  epistle;  it  is  hardly  the  turn 
which  one  living  at  Athens  at  the  time  would  have 
given  his  words.  (3.)  Is  it  likely  that  during  the 
short  time  Paul  was  in  Athens  before  writing  this  epis- 
tle (supposing  him  to  have  written  it  there)  he  should 
have  "  over  and  again"  i>urpose<1  to  revisit  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  hut  have  been  liindered?  And  yet  such  pur- 
poses he  had  entertainetl  before  writing  this  epistle,  as 
we  learn  from  ii,  18;  and  this  greatly  favors  the  later 
date.  (4.)  Before  Paul  wrote  this  epistle,  Tinuithy  bad 
come  to  him  from  Thessalonica  with  good  tidings  con- 
cerning the  faith  and  charily  of  the  Christians  there 
(iii,  6).  But  had  Timothy  followed  Paul  to  Athens  from 
Beroea,  what  tidings  could  he  have  brought  the  apoetle 
from  Thessalonica  except  such  hearsay  reports  as  wotild 
inform  the  apostle  of  nothing  he  did  not  already  know? 
From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  this  epistle- 
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WM  Dot  written  from  Athens.  It  must,  however,  have 
been  vritten  very  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Corinth ;  for 
at  tlw  time  of  his  writing  Timothy  had  juHt  arrived 
from  Tbessalonica  {apn  ik^ovroq  Tifiit^iovj  iii,  6),  and 
Paul  bid  not  been  long  in  Corinth  before  Timothy  and 
Silas  joined  him  there  (Acts  xvii,  1-5). 

Hichielis  contends  for  a  later  date,  but  his  arguments 
ire  deatitate  of  weight.  Before  Paul  could  learn  that 
tbe  fame  of  the  Thessalonian  Church  had  spread  through 
Achala  and  far  beyond,  it  was  not  necessary,  as  Michae- 
lis  aapposes,  that  he  should  have  made  several  exten- 
are  journeys  from  Corinth ;  for  as  that  city,  from  its 
mercintik  importance,  was  the  resort  of  persons  from 
all  pans  of  the  commercial  world,  the  apostle  had  abun- 
dant means  of  gathering  this  information  even  during 
a  brief  residence  there.  As  little  is  it  necessary  to  re- 
mit to  the  supposition  that  when  Paul  says  that  over 
and  again  Satan  had  hindered  him  from  fiillilling  his 
intenuon  of  visiting  Tbessalonica  he  must  refer  to  ship- 
wrecks or  some  such  misfortunes  (as  Michaelis  sug- 
gMU);  for  Satan  has  many  ways  of  hindering  men 
fitHo  such  purpoees  besides  accidents  in  travelling.  The 
riews  of  critics  who  have  assigned  to  this  epistle  a  later 
date  than  the  second  missionary  journey  are  stated  and 
refuted  in  the  Introduction  of  Koch  (p.  23,  etc.)  and  of 
Uneoann  (§  3). 

ni.  Rdaiion  to  Other  Epistl^s.—The  epistles  to  the 
Thmiloniana  then  (for  the  second  followed  the  first 
after  oo  lung  interval)  are  the  earliest  of  Paul's  writ- 
ings—perhaps  the  earliest  written  records  of  Christian- 
itj.    They  belong  to  that  period  which  Paul  elsewhere 
styles  ''the  beginning  of  the  Gosper  (Phil,  iv,  15). 
They  present  tbe  disciples  in  the  tirst  flush  of  love  and 
derotion,  yearning  for  the  day  of  deliverance,  and  strain- 
ing their  eyes  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  their  Lord 
descending  amidst  the  clouds  of  heaven,  till  in  their 
feverish  anxiety  they  forget  the  sober  business  of  life 
tbsort>ed  in  this  one  engrossing  thought,    k  will  be  re- 
membered that  a  period  of  about  rive  years  intervenes 
before  the  second  group  of  epistles — those  uy  the  Corin- 
thians, Galatians,  and  Romans — were  written,  and  about 
twice  that  period  to  the  date  of  the  epistles  of  the  Ro- 
man captivity.     It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  compare 
the  Thessalonian  epistles  with  the  later  letters  and  to 
oute  the  points  of  difference.     These  differences  are 
mainly  fourfold. 

1.  In  the  general  style  of  these  earlier  letters  there  is 
gmuer  simplicity  and  less  exuberance  of  language. 
The  brevity  of  the  opening  salutation  is  an  instance  of 
thiA.  ^  Paul  ...  to  tbe  Church  of  the  Thessalonians 
in  (xod  tbe  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grace  and 
peace  to  you"  (I  Thesa.  i,  1 ;  oomp,  2  Thess.  i,  1).  The 
ekkHiig  benediction  is  correspondingly  brief:  "The grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you"  (1  Thess.  v,  28; 
cuiup.  "i  Thess.  iii,  18).  And  throughout  the  epistles 
there  is  much  more  evenness  of  style;  words  are  not  ac- 
cumulated in  the  same  way,  the  syntax  is  less  involved, 
parenth<>9ies  are  not  so  frequent,  the  turns  of  thought 
and  feeling  are  less  sudden  and  abrupt,  and,  altogether, 
there  it  Iei«  intensity  and  variety  than  we  find  in  Paul's 
later  «>!|ii>alcii. 

2.  The  aH/offf>nism  to  Paul  is  not  the  same.  The  di- 
recticm  uf  the  attack  has  changed  in  the  inter\'al  be- 
tween the  writing  ai  these  epistles  and  those  of  the 
tM>xt  group.  Here  the  opposition  comes  from  Jews. 
The  adniij«*i»u  of  tlie  GentUes  to  the  hopes  and  privi- 
le^res  of  Messiah's  kingdom  on  any  condition  is  repul- 
sive to  them.  They  **  forbade  the  apostle  to  speak  to 
the  Gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved"  (1  Thess.  ii,  16). 
A  period  of  five  years  changes  the  aspect  of  the  contro- 
rer»y.  Tbe  opponents  of  Paul  are  now  no  longer  Jews 
ao  much  as  Judaizing  Christians  (Ewald,  Jahrb,  iii,  249 ; 
SemUcJkr.  pu  14).  Tlie  question  of  the  admission  of  the 
Geotiks  has  been  sidved  by  time,  for  they  have  **  taken 
the  kingdoai  of  heaven  by  storm."  But  the  antago- 
aiara  to  the  Apottle  tii  the  Gentiles  having  been  driven 
boB  Its  fiat  pontioii,  eottenehed  itself  behind  a  second 


barrier.  It  was  now  urged  that  though  the  Gentiles 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  only  door 
of  admission  is  the  Mosaic  covenant-rite  of  circumci- 
sion. The  language  of  Paul  speaking  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  this  epistle  shows  that  the  opposition  to 
his  teaching  had  not  at  tliLs  time  assumtnl  this  second 
phase.  He  does  not  yet  regard  them  as  the  disturbers 
of  the  peace  of  the  Church,  the  false  teachers  who,  by 
imposing  a  bondage  of  ceremonial  obser\'ances.  frustrate 
the  free  grace  of  (iod.  He  can  still  (loint  to  them  as 
examples  to  his  converts  at  Tbessalonica  (1  Thess.  ii, 
14).  The  change,  indeed,  was  imminent;  the  signs  of 
the  gathering  storm  had  already  appeared  (GaL  ii,  11), 
but  hitherto  they  were  faint  and  indistinct,  and  had 
scarcely  darkened  the  horizon  of  the  (.tentile  churches. 

3.  It  will  be  no  surprise  that  the  doctrinal  teachinff 
of  the  apostle  does  not  bear  quite  the  same  aspect  in 
these  as  in  the  later  epistles.  Many  of  the  dbtinctive 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  are  inseparably  connect^ 
ed  with  Paul's  name,  though  implicitly  contained  in 
the  teaching  of  these  earlier  letters — as  indeed  they  (oU 
low  directly  from  the  true  conception  of  the  person  of 
Christ — were  yet  not  evolved  and  distinctly  enunciated 
till  the  needs  of  the  Church  drew  them  out  into  promi- 
nence at  a  later  date.  It  has  often  been  ol>ser\'ed,  for 
instance,  that  there  is  in  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
no  mention  of  the  characteristic  contrast  of  *'  faith  and 
works;"  that  the  word  "justification"  does  n<»t  once  oc- 
cur; that  the  idea  of  dying  with  Christ  and  living  with 
Christ,  so  frequent  in  Paul's  later  writings,  is  aboent  in 
these.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  opposition  of  Judaizing 
Christians  insisting  on  a  strict  ritualism  which  led  the 
apostle,  somewhat  later,  to  dwell  at  greater  length  on 
the  true  doctrine  of  a  saving  faith  and  the  tnie  concep- 
tion of  a  godly  life;  but  the  time  had  not  yet  come. 

4.  This  difference  api^ean*  especially  in  the  eschatoUh- 
gy  of  the  apostle.  In  the  cpiatles  to  the  Thessalonians, 
as  has  been  truly  observed,  the  Ciospel  preached  is  that 
of  the  coming  of  Christ,  rather  than  of  the  cn>ss  of 
Christ.  There  are  many  reasons  why  the  suhject  of 
the  second  advent  should  occupy  a  lai^jcer  space  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  apostolical  teaching  than  after- 
wards. It  was  closely  bound  up  with  the  fundamental 
fact  of  the  Gospel,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  thus 
it  formed  a  natural  starting-point  of  Christian  doctrine. 
It  afforded  the  true  satisfaction  to  those  Messianic  ho|)e8 
which  had  drawn  the  Jewish  converts  to  the  fold  of 
Christ.  It  was  the  best  consolation  and  support  of  the 
infant  Church  under  persecution,  which  must  have  been 
most  keenly  felt  in  the  first  abandonment  of  worldly 
pleasures  and  interests.  More  especially,  as  telling  of 
a  righteous  Judge  who  would  not  overlook  iniquity,  it 
was  essential  to  that  call  to  repentance  which  must  ev- 
erywhere precetie  the  direct  and  positive  teaching  of 
the  GospeL  "  Now  he  commandeth  all  men  ever^'where 
to  repent,  for  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he 
will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  Man  whom 
he  hath  onlained,  whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto 
all  men  in  that  he  raised  him  from  the  dead"  (Acts  xvii, 
80,31). 

There  is  no  just  ground,  however,  for  the  supposition 
that  the  apostle  entertained  precipitate  expectations  a» 
to  the  Lord's  second  coming.  His  language  is  suited 
to  every  age  of  the  Church.  Where  an  event  is  cer- 
tain of  accomplishment,  but  uncertain  as  regards  the 
precise  time,  it  may  be  said  to  be  always  *'at  hand"  to 
devout  expectati(Hi ;  and  this  is  the  aspect  which  the 
t4)pic  in  question,  after  all  that  has  l)een  written  on  the 
subject,  wears  in  Paul's  writings  taken  as  a  whole.  The 
task  of  pn)ving  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  therefore 
I  hat  the  gift  of  inspiration  was  oidy  partial,  is  as  ardu- 
ous as  one  would  suppose  it  must  l>e  ungrateful. 

IV.  If  elation  to  the  Assocuited  //wfory.— A  compari- 
son of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  with  the  allusions  in 
this  and  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is 
e<|ually  instructive  with  the  foregoing  comparison. 
With  some  striking  coincidences,  there  is  just  that  de* 
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gree  of  divergence  which  might  be  expected  between  a 
writer  who  had  borne  the  principal  part  in  the  scenes 
referred  to  and  a  narrator  who  derives  his  information 
from  others,  between  the  casual  half-expressed  allusions 
of  a  familiar  letter  and  the  direct  account  of  the  pro- 
fessed historiaiL 

1.  Passing  over  patent  coincidences,  we  may  single 
out  one  of  a  more  subtle  and  delicate  kind.  It  arises 
out  of  the  form  which  the  accusation  brought  against 
Paul  and  his  companions  at  Thessalonica  takes  in  the 
Acts :  '*  All  these  do  contrarv  to  the  decrees  of  Caesar, 
saying  that  there  is  another  king,  one  Jesus'*  (xvii,  7). 
The  allusions  in  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  ena- 
ble us  to  understand  the  ground  of  this  accusation.  It 
appears  that  the  kiwjdom  of  Christ  had  entered  largely 
into  his  oral  teaching  in  this  city,  as  it  dues  into  that 
of  the  epistles  themselves.  He  had  charged  his  new 
<ronverts  to  await  the  coming  of  the  »Son  of  God  from 
heaven  as  their  deliverer  (i,  10).  He  had  dwelt  long 
and  earnestly  {irponirafiiv  Kal  ditfiapTvpafu^a)  on  the 
terrors  of  the  judgment  which  would  overtake  the  wick- 
etl  (iv,  6).  He  had  even  explained  at  length  the  signs 
which  would  usher  in  the  last  day  (2  Thess.  ii,  5). 
Either  from  malice  or  in  ignorance  such  language  had 
been  misrepresented,  and  he  was  accused  of  setting  up 
«  rival  sovereign  to  the  Koman  emperor. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  these  epistles 
diverges  from  the  narrative  of  Luke  on  two  or  three 
points  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish  the  independence 
of  the  two  accounts,  and  even  to  require  some  explana- 
tion. 

(I.)  The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  composition  of 
Che  Church  of  Thessalonica.  In  the  first  epistle  Paul 
addresses  his  readers  distinctly  as  Gentiles,  who  had 
been  converted  from  idolatry  to  the  Gospel  (i,  9, 10).  In 
the  Acts  we  are  told  that  *'  some  (of  the  Jews)  believed, 
.  .  .  and  of  the  devout  (ireeks  (i.  e.  proselytes)  a  great 
multitude,  and  of  the  chief  women  not  a  few*'  (xvii,  4). 
If  f(»r  (Ttfiofiiftov  'EXXijvuiv  we  read  atf3ofiivwv'  Kai 
'EXXr/i'wr,  '*  proselytes  and  Greeks,"  the  difl^culty  van- 
ishes; but  though  internal  probabilities  are  somewhat 
in  favor  of  this  reading,  the  array  of  direct  evidence 
{now  reinforced  by  the  Codex  Sinaiticus)  is  against  it. 
But  even  if  we  retain  the  common  reading,  the  account 
of  Luke  does  not  exclude  a  number  of  believers  con- 
verted directly  from  heathendom ;  indeed,  if  we  may 
argue  from  the  parallel  case  at  Bercsa  (xvii,  12),  the 
*•  women"  were  chiefly  of  this  class;  and  if  any  diver- 
gence remains,  it  is  not  greater  than  might  be  expected 
in  two  independent  writers,  one  of  whom,  not  being  an 
eye-witness,  possessed  only  a  partial  and  indirect  knowl- 
edge. l^)th  accounts  alike  convey  the  impression  that 
the  GosiK'l  made  but  little  progress  with  the  Jews  them- 
selves. 

(2.)  In  the  epistle  the  persecutors  of  the  Thessalonian 
-Christians  are  represented  as  their  fellow-countrymen, 
i.  e.  as  heathens  (viro  riov  idiuif  (rvfiipvXiTan't  ii,  14), 
whereas  in  the  Arts  the  Jews  are  regarde<l  as  the  bit- 
terest opponents  of  the  faith  (xvii,  5).  This  is  fairly 
met  by  Palcy  (f/orce  Paul,  ix,  No.  5),  who  points  out 
that  the  Jews  were  the  instigators  of  the  persecution, 
which,  however,  they  were  powerless  of  themselves  to 
carry  out  without  aid  from  the  heathen,  as  may  be  gath- 
ere<l  even  from  the  narrative  of  Luke.  We  may  add, 
also,  that  the  expression  i^ioi  (TVfitpvXkTai  need  not  be 
■restricted  to  the  heathen  population,  but  might  include 
many  Hellenist  Jews  who  must  have  been  citizens  of 
the  free  town  of  Thessalonica. 

(3,)  The  narrative  of  Luke  appears  to  state  that  Paul 
remained  only  three  weeks  at  Thessalonica  (xvii,  2), 
whereas  in  the  epistle,  though  there  is  no  direct  men- 
tion of  the  length  of  his  residence  among  them,  the 
whole  language  (i,  4;  ii,  4-11)  points  to  a  much  longer 
period.  The  latter  part  of  the  assertion  seems  quite 
correct,  the  former  needs  to  be  modified.  In  the  Acts 
it  is  stated  simply  that  for  three  Sabbath  days  (three 
weeks)  Paul  taught  in  the  synagogue.     The  silence  of 


the  writer  does  not  exclude  subsequent  labor  among  the 
Grentile  population ;  and,  indeed,  as  much  seems  to  be 
implied  in  the  success  of  his  preaching,  which  exasper- 
ated the  Jews  against  him. 

(4.)  The  notices  of  the  movements  of  Silas  and  Timo- 
thy in  the  two  documents  do  not  accord  at  first  sight. 
In  the  Acts  Paul  is  conveyed  away  secretly  from  Beroea 
to  escape  the  Jews.  Arrived  at  Athens,  he  sends  to  Si- 
las and  Timothy,  whom  he  had  left  behind  at  Beroea, 
urging  them  to  join  him  as  soon  as  possible  (xvii,  14- 
16).  It  is  evident  from  the  language  of  Luke  that  the 
apostle  expects  them  to  join  him  at  Athens ;  yet  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  them  for  some  time,  when  at 
length,  after  Paul  had  passed  on  to  Corinth,  and  sev- 
eral incidents  had  occurred  since  his  arrival  there,  we 
are  told  that  Silas  and  Timothy  came  from  Macedonia 
(xviii,  5).  From  the  first  epistle,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
gather  the  following  facts:  Paul  there  tells  us  that  they 
(r//«iC,  i.  e.  himself,  and  probably  Silas),  no  longer  able 
to  endure  the  suspense,  "consented  to  be  left  alone  at 
Athens,  and  sent  Timotheus  their  brother"  to  Thessa- 
lonica (iii,  1,  2).  Timothy  returned  with  good  news 
(ver.  G)  (whether  to  Athens  or  Corinth  does  not  ap- 
])ear),  and  when  the  two  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
were  written,  both  Timothy  and  Silas  were  with  Paul 
(i,  1 ;  2  Thess.  i,  1 ;  comp.  2  Cor.  i,  19).  Now,  though 
we  may  not  be  prei)ared,  with  Paley,  to  construct  an  un- 
designed coincidence  out  of  thcMC  materials,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  Is  no  insoluble  difiiculty;  for  the 
events  may  be  arranged  in  two  different  ways,  either 
of  which  will  bring  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  into  ac- 
cordance with  the  allusions  of  the  epistle. 

(d.)  Timothy  was  despatched  to  Thessalonica,  not 
from  Athens,  but  from  Beroea,  a  supposition  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  apostle's  expression  of  "consenting  to 
be  left  alone  at  Athens."  In  this  case  Timothv  would 
take  up  Silas  somewhere  in  Macedonia  on  his  return, 
and  the  two  would  jom  Paul  in  compan}* ;  not,  however, 
at  Athens,  where  he  was  expecting  them,  but  later  on  at 
Corinth,  some  delay  havuig  arisen.  This  explanation, 
however,  supposes  that  the  plurals  *^ice  consented,  tee 
sent"  (6»''^oc^*Ta^r,  ^7ri/i\//»/i€v),  can  refer  to  Paul  alone. 

(6.)  The  alternative  mode  of  reconciling  the  accounts 
is  as  follows :  Timothy  and  Silas  did  join  the  apostle 
at  Athens,  where  we  learn  from  the  Acta  that  he  was 
expecting  them.  From  Athens  he  desiiatched  Timo- 
thy to  Thessalonica,  so  that  he  and  Silas  (I'lfxuQ)  had 
to  forego  the  services  of  their  fellow-laborer  for  a  time. 
This  mission  is  mentioned  in  the  epistle,  but  not  in  the 
Acts.  Subsequently  he  sends  Silas  on  some  other  mis- 
sion, not  recorded  either  in  the  histor}*  or  the  epistle ; 
probably  to  another  Macedonian  Church — Philippi,  for 
instance,  from  which  he  is  known  to  have  received  con- 
tributions about  this  time,  and  with  which,  therefore, 
he  was  in  communication  (2  Cor.  xi,  9;  comp.  Phil,  iv, 
14-16;  see  Koch,  p.  15).  Silas  and  Timothy  returned 
together  from  Macedonia  and  joineil  the  apostle  at  Cor- 
inth. This  latter  solution,  if  it  assumes  more  than  the 
former,  has  the  advantage  that  it  preserves  the  proper 
sense  of  the  plural  •*  we  consented,  tre  sent,"  for  it  is  at 
least  doubtful  whether  Paul  ever  uses  the  plural  of  him- 
self alone.  The  silence  of  Luke  may  in  this  case  be  ex- 
plained either  by  his  possessing  only  a  partial  knowl- 
edge of  the  circumsunces,  or  by  his  passing  over  inci- 
dents of  which  he  was  aware  as  unimportant. 

Whether  the  ex|)ected  meeting  ever  took  place  at 
Athens  is  therefore  a  matter  involved  in  much  uncer- 
tainty.    Michaelis,  Eichhom,  De  Wette,  Koppe.  Pelt, 
and  others  are  of  opinion  that,  at  least  aa  respects  Timo- 
thy, it  did  take  place;  and  they  infer  that  Paul  again 
remanded  him  to  Thessalonica,  and  that  be  made  a  sec- 
ond journey  along  with  Silas  to  join  the  apoaUe  at  Cot- 
inth.    Hug,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  onlv  one  jour- 
ney,  VIZ.  from  Thessalonica  to  Corinth ;  and  Understands 
t\r^'l  T-  ^  ^^^  "^'  ^'  '^'  •«  intimating,  not  that 
^h.XT.!,   '"^^'^y  ^"^"^  A^^**^*  to  Tbeaa^onica,  but 
tnat  ne  dad  prevented  bia  coming  to  Atbens  by  send- 
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(Utrecht,  1741, 4t(>) ;  Pbillips,  Explanation  (Lond.  1751, 
4to);  Burgerhoudt,  iJe  Argumento,  etc  (L.  H.  18*25, 
8vo) ;  Koch,  Commentar  (Berl.  1848, 1855,  8vo);  Pater- 
son,  Commentary  [includ.  James  and  1  John]  (^Edinb. 
1857,  8vo).     Sec  Commentary. 

THESSALONIANS,  Second  Epistle  to  the,  fol- 
lows immediately  after  the  first  in  all  the  texts  and 
versions  of  the  New  Test. 

1.  A  ufhor. — 1.  The  external  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
second  epistle  is  somewhat  more  deHnite  than  that 
which  can  be  brought  in  favor  of  the  first.  It  seems  to 
be  referred  to  in  one  or  two  passages  of  Polycarp  (iii, 
15,  in  Polyc.  c  1 1,  and  possibly  i,  4  in  the  same  chapter; 
comp.  Polyc.  c.  3,  and  see  Lardner,  ii,  6) ;  and  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Justin  Martyr  (fMal,  p.  336  I))  speaks 
of  tiie  Man  of  Sin  is  so  similar  that  it  can  scarcelv  be 
independent  of  this  epistle.  With  Iren«us  the  direct 
testimony  cximmences  (.4 dr.  //apt.  iii,  7,  2):  "And 
again  in  the  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  speak- 
ing concerning  Antichrist,  *And  then  shall  the  un- 
godly one  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
shall  slay  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,'  **  etc.  (comp. 
2  Thess.  ii,  8).  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (^Strom,  v,  554) : 
"  The  apostle  says,  '  Pray  that  we  may  be  delivered 
from  perverse  and  wicked  men,  for  all  have  not  faith' " 
(comp.  2  Thess.  iii,  2).  Tertullian  (De  Res,  Camis, 
xxiv,  339) :  **  And  in  the  second  epistJe  to  the  same," 
viz.  the  Thessalonians,  "with  greater  earnestness  he 
says,  '  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  etc,  that  ye  be  not  soon  moved  in 
your  mind,  nor  shaken,  neither  by  spirit  nor  by  word,'  ^ 
etc  (comp.  2  Thess.  ii,  2, 3). 

The  second  epistle,  like  the  first,  is  found  in  the  can- 
ons of  the  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  versions,  and  in  tliose 
of  the  Muratorian  fragment  and  of  the  heretic  Marcion, 
and  was  universally  received  by  the  Church. 

2.  The  internal  character  of  the  epistle,  as  in  the  for- 
mer case,  bears  the  strongest  testimony  to  its  Pauline 
origin  (see  Jowett,  i,  143).  "The  genuineness  of  this 
epistle,*'  remarks  Eichhorn, "  follows  from  its  contents. 
Its  design  is  to  correct  the  erroneous  use  which  had 
been  made  of  some  things  in  the  first  epistle ;  and  who 
but  the  writer  of  that  first  epistle  would  have  set  him- 
self thus  to  such  a  task?  It,  however,  appears  that  the 
author  of  the  first  must  also  be  the  author  of  the  sec- 
ond ;  and,  as  the  former  is  the  production  of  Paul,  we 
must  ascribe  the  latter  also  to  him.  It  was  essential 
to  the  apostle's  reputation  that  the  erroneous  conse- 
quences which  had  been  deduced  from  his  words  should 
be  refuted.  Had  he  refrained  fn>m  noticing  the  ex- 
pectation built  upon  his  words  of  the  spee<ly  return  of 
Christ,  his  silence  would  have  confirme<1  the  ctmclusion 
that  this  was  one  of  his  peculiar  doctrines;  as  such  it 
would  have  passed  to  the  succeeding  generation;  and 
when  they  perceived  that  in  this  Paul  had  been  mis- 
taken, what  confidence  could  they  have  had  in  other 
parts  of  his  teaching?  The  weight  of  this  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  genuineness  of  this  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians  ac({uircs  new  strength  from  the  fact  that 
of  all  the  other  expreiMiions  in  the  epistle  not  one  is 
opposed  to  any  point  either  in  the  history  or  the  doc- 
trine of  the  apostle"  {Einleit,  ins  X,  T,  iii,  69). 

3.  Notwithstanding  these  evidences  in  its  favor,  the 
genuineness  of  this  epistle  has  been  called  intx)  doubt 
by  the  restless  scepticism  of  some  of  the  German  crit- 
ics. The  way  here  was  led  by  John  Ernest  Chr. 
Schmidt,  who,  in  1801,  published  in  his  Biblittthek  Jur 
Ki'itik  utui  Exefftx  a  tract  entitled  Vermuthunyen  uber 
die  Mfleti  Briejfe  an  die  ThessaUmier^  in  which  he  im- 
pugned the  genuineness  of  the  first  twelve  verses  of 
the  second  chapter.  He  afterwanls,  in  his  EinU-itung, 
p.  256,  enlarged  his  objections  and  applied  them  to 
the  whole  epistle.  He  has  been  followed  by  Schrader 
{Apostel  Paulus),  Kcni  ( TUbing,  Zeitschr.f,  The(»L  1889, 
ii,  145),  and  Baur  {Paulas  der  Apostel),  Dc  VVelte  at 
first  condemned  tliis  epistle,  but  afterwanls  withdrew 
his  condemnation  and  frankly  accepted  it  as  genuine. 


His  cavils  are  mure  than  usually  frivoloa^  and  have 
been  most  fully  replied  to  by  Guericke  {Beitr&ge  zur 
hist,-knt.  EinleU,  ins  \.  T.  [HaUe,  1828],  p.  92-99),  by 
Keiche  {AuihentuB  Post,  ad  Thessalon.  Epist.  Vindicim 
[Gtitt.  1829],  and  by  Pelt,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his 
Commetitarg  on  the  KjnstUs  to  the  Thessalonians  (p. 
xxvii).  See  also  Grimm,  in  the  TheoL  StucL  u.  Krit, 
1850,  p.  753  sq.;  Lipsius,  ibid.  1854,  p.  905  sq.;  Hilgen- 
feld,  in  his  Zeitschr.f.  tciss.  Theol.  1862,  p.  225  sq. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  epistle  has  been  reject- 
ed by  some  modem  critics  who  acknowledge  the  first  to 
be  genuine.  Such  critics,  of  course,  attribute  no  weight 
to  arguments  brought  against  the  first,  such  as  we  have 
considered  abready.  The  Apocalyptic  passage  (2  Thess. 
ii,  1-12)  is  the  great  stumbling-block  to  them.  It  has 
been  objectetl  to  either  as  alluding  to  events  subse- 
quent to  Paul's  death — the  Neronian  persecution,  for  in- 
stance— or  as  betraying  religious  views  derived  from 
the  Montanism  of  the  2d  century,  or,  lastly,  as  contra- 
dicting Paul's  anticipations  expressed  elsewhere,  espe* 
cially  in  the  first  epistle,  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
Lord's  advent.  That  there  is  no  reference  to  Nero  we 
shall  endeavor  to  show  presently.  That  the  doctrine 
of  an  Antichrist  did  not  start  into  being  with  Blonta- 
nism  is  shown  from  the  allusions  of  Jewish  writers  even 
before  the  Christian  lera  (see  Bertholdt,  Christ,  pw  69; 
Gfrorer,  ,Tahrh,  des  HeiU,  ii.  257) ;  and  appears  still  more 
clearly  from  the  passage  of  Justin  Martyr  referred  to  in 
the  paragraph  above.  That  the  language  useil  of  the 
Lord's  coming  in  the  second  epistle  does  not  contradict, 
but  rather  supplement,  the  teaching  of  the  first— post- 
poning the  day,  indeed,  but  still  anticiftating  its  ap- 
proach  as  possibly  within  the  apostle's  lifetime — may 
be  gathered  both  from  expressions  in  the  passage  itself 
(e.  g.  ii,  7, "  is  already  working")  and  from  other  parts  of 
the  epistle  (i,  7, 8),  especially  those  which  speak  of  the 
"  signs"  of  the  coming.  Other  special  objections  to  the 
epistle  will  scarcely  command  a  hearing,  and  must  nec> 
essarily  be  passed  over  here. 

II.  Datt, — There  is  the  strongest  reason  for  believing 
that  this  second  epistle  was  written  very  soon  after  the 
first,  and  at  the  same  place,  vix.  Corinth,  A.D.  cir.  50. 
The  circumstances  of  the  apostle  while  writing  the  one 
seem  very  much  the  same  as  they  were  while  writing 
the  other;  nor  do  those  of  the  Thessalonians  present 
any  greater  difference  than  such  as  the  influences  refer* 
red  to  in  the  second  epistle  may  be  stipposed  in  a  very 
short  time  to  have  produced.  What  seems  almost  to 
decide  the  question  is  that,  while  writing  the  second 
epistle,  the  apostle  had  Timothy  and  Silas  still  with 
him.  Now.  after  he  left  Corinth,  it  was  not  for  a  long 
time  that  either  of  these  indivitluals  was  found  again 
in  his  company  (Acts  xviii,  18;  comp.  xix,  22):  and 
with  regard  to  one  of  them,  Silas,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  and  Paul  were  ever  together  at  any  subsequent 
period. 

It  will  be  seen  presently  that  the  teaching  of  the 
second  epistle  is  corrective  of,  or  rather  supplemental 
to,  that  of  the  first,  and  therefore  presupposes  it.  ^lore- 
over,  the  first  epistle  bears  on  its  face  evidence  that  it 
is  the  first  gush  of  his  affectionate  yearnings  towards 
his  converts  after  his  departure  from  Thessalon ica ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  second  epistle  contains  a 
direct  allusion  to  a  previous  letter,  which  may  suitably 
be  referred  to  the  first — "Hold  fast  the  tradition  which 
ye  were  taught  cither  by  word  or  by  letter  fn»m  us" 
(ii,  15).  We  can  scarcely  be  wrung,  therefore,  in  main- 
taining the  received  order  of  the  two  epistles.  It  is 
due,  however,  to  the  great  names  of  Grotius  and  of 
Ewald  (Jahrh,  iii,  250;  Sendsckr,  p.  16),  who  are  f(41ow- 
ed  in  this  by  Baur,  Hilgenfeld.  Laurent,  and  Davidson, 
to  mention  that  they  reverse  the  order,  placing  the  sec- 
ond e|Hstle  before  the  first  in  p<iint  of  time — on  different 
grounds,  indeed,  but  both  equally  insufficient  to  disturb 
the  traditional  order,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  ocHwider- 
ations  already  all^;;ed. 

HI.  Occasion  and  Design,— In  the  femier  letter  we 
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^iMtr  chiefly  the  oatpouring  of  strong  personal  affbction 
occiidiooed  by  the  renewal  of  the  aixtstlc'H  intercourse 
Uh  tlie  Thessaloniaiis,  and  the  doctrinal  and  hortato- 
portiona  are  there  subordinate.  In  the  second  epis- 
on  the  other  hand,  his  leading  motive  seems  to  have 
een  the  desire  of  correcrting  errors  in  the  Churoh  of 
TX'hessalmiica.  We  notice  two  points  especially  which 
assail  forth  his  rebuke. 

1.  It  seems  that  the  anxious  expectation  of  the  LonKs 
^oadreot,  instead  of  subsitting,  had  gained  ground  since 
^  he  writing  of  the  first  epistle.  They  now  l<M)ked  upon 
1K  his  great  crisis  as  imminent,  and  their  daily  vocations 
'^Brere  neglected  in  consequence.  There  were  expres- 
nnns  in  the  first  epistle  which,  taken  by  themselves, 
light  seem  to  favor  this  view ;  and,  at  all  events,  such 
ras  faLtely  represented  to  be  the  aiHtstle'x  doctrine. 
~  Xhis  notion  some  inculcated  as  a  truth  8j>ecially  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the  Spirit;  others  advocated  it^ 
of  the  apostolic  doctrine;  and  some  claime<i  for  it 
:he  specific  support  of  Paul  in  a  letter  (ii,  2).  VVheth- 
the  letter  here  referred  to  is  the  apostle's  former  epis- 
^ie  to  the  Thesaalonians  or  one  forged  in  his  name  by 
^3ome  keen  and  unscrupulous  advocates  of  the  notion 
•sbove  referred  to  is  uncertain.  The  latter  opinion  has 
^leen  ver}*  generally  adopted  from  the  time  of  Chrysos- 
<om  downwards,  and  is  certainly  somewhat  counte- 
nanced by  the  apostle's  statement  in  the  close  of  the 
<«puitle  ajs  t^»  his  autograph  salutation  being  the  mark 
of  a  genuine  letter  from  him  (iii,  17).  At  the  same 
time,  it  roust  be  admitted  that  the  probability  of  such 
a  thing  being  done  by  any  one  at  Thessalonica  is,  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  npt  very  strong. 
He  now  writes  to  soothe  this  restless  spirit  and  tpiell 
their  apprehensions  by  showing  that  many  things  must 
hapfien  first,  and  that  the  end  was  not  yet,  referring  to 
his  oral  teaching  at  Thessalonica  in  confirmation  of  this 
autement  (ii,  1-12 ;  iii,  6-12). 

2.  The  apostle  had  also  a  personal  ground  of  com- 
plainL  His  authority  was  not  denied  by  any,  but  it 
was  tannpered  with,  and  an  unauthorized  use  was  made 
of  his  name.  It  is  diflicult  to  ascertain  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  from  casnal  and  indirect  allu- 
aona,  anil  indeed  we  may  perhaps  infer  from  the  vague- 
ness of  the  apostle's  own  language  that  he  himself 
was  not  in  poaseasion  of  definite  information ;  but,  at  all 
eventa,  hia  toapicions  were  amused.  Designing  men 
might  misrqiTesent  his  teaching  in  two  ways,  either  by 
suppressing  what  he  actually  had  written  or  said,  or  by 
forging  letters  and  in  other  ways  representing  him  as 
teaching  what  he  had  not  taught,  l^aul's  language 
bints  in  different  places  at  both  these  mo<les  of  false 
dealing.  He  teems  to  have  entertained  suspicions  of  this 
diahoneaty  even  when  he  wrote  the  first  epistle.  At 
the  close  of  that  epistle  he  binds  the  Thessalonians  by 
a  solemn  oath,  **in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  to  see  that 
the  epiatle  is  read  ''to  all  the  holy  brethren"  (v,  27)— 
a  chai>^  unintelligible  in  itself,  and  only  to  be  explain- 
ed by  supposing  some  misgivings  in  the  apostle's  mind. 
Before  the  second  epistle  was  written  his  suspicions 
«eeni  to  hare  been  confirmed,  for  there  are  two  pas- 
sages which  allude  to  tbeae  misrepresentations  of  his 
teaching.  In  the  first  of  these  he  tells  them  in  vague 
language,  which  may  refer  equaUy  well  to  a  false  inter- 
pretation put  upon  hia  own  words  in  the  first  epistle,  or 
to  a  sapplemental  letter  forged  in  his  name,  ^*  not  to  be 
tnNihled  either  by  spirit  or  by  word  or  by  letter,  as 
cnning  from  us.  as  if  the  day  of  the  Lord  were  at  hand." 
They  are  not  to  be  deceived,  he  adds,  by  any  one.  what- 
ever means  he  employs  {Kara  fUfSsva  rpovop^  ii,  2,  ,3). 
In  the  second  passage,  at  the  close  of  the  epistle,  he 
aaySf'^Tbe  salutation  of  Paul  with  mine  own  hand, 
which  ia  a  token  in  every  epistle:  so  I  write"  (iii,  17) 
—evidently  a  precaution  against  forgery.  With  thenp 
two  passages  should  be  combined  the  expression  in  iii. 
14,  from  which  we  infer  that  he  now  entertained  a  fear 
of  direct  opposition — "  If  any  man  obey  not  our  word 
csttveyed  by  our  epistle,  note  that  man." 


IV.  E$chatoloffy, — The  mml  striking  feature  in  the 
epistle  is  the  afM»calyptic  passage,  announcing  the  rev- 
elation of  the  Man  of  Sin  (ii,  1-12);  and  it  will  not 
be  imdevant  to  investigate  its  meaning,  Iiearing.  as  it 
does,  on  the  circumstances  under  which  the  epistile  was 
written,  and  illustrating  thin  asjioct  of  the  apostle's 
teaching.  He  had  dwelt  much  on  the  subject;  for  lie 
appeals  to  the  Thessalonians  as  knowing  this  truth, 
and  reminds  them  that  he  told  them  these  things  whiMi 
he  was  yet  with  them.  The  following  consideration!) 
may  help  to  clear  up  this  obscure  subject. 

1.  The  passage  speaks  of  a  great  apostasy  which  is 
to  usher  in  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  great  judgment. 
There  are  thnte  prominent  figures  in  the  picture — (.'hrist. 
Antichrist,  and  the  Kestrainer.  Antichrist  is  des<'ril>od 
as  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  Son  of  Perdition,  as  the  Adver- 
sary who  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  (iod, 
as  making  himself  out  to  be  <iod.  Later  on  (for  appar- 
entlv  the  reference  is  the  same)  he  is  stvled  the  **  mvs- 
tery  of  lawlessness,"  "the  lawless  one."  The  Kestrain- 
er  is  in  one  place  s{H>ken  of  in  the  masculine  as  a  per- 
son (o  KaT't\iM}v)i  in  another  in  the  neuter  as  a  jM^wer,  an 
infiuence  (jb  icarkxov).  The  *•  mysterj*  of  lawlcssncKs" 
is  already  at  work.  At  present  it  is  checked  by  the 
Restrainer;  but  the  check  will  be  removed,  and  then  it 
will  break  out  in  all  its  violence.  Then  Christ  will  ap- 
pear, and  the  enemy  shall  1>e  consumed  by  the  breath 
of  his  mouth,  shall  be  bniught  to  naught  by  the  splen- 
dor of  his  presence. 

2.  Many  different  explanations  have  been  offered  of 
this  {Missage.  Kach  generation  and  each  section  in  the 
Church  has  regarded  it  as  a  prophecy  of  that  particular 
IKiwer  which  seemed  to  them  and  in  their  own  time  to 
be  most  fraught  with  evil  to  the  true  faith.  A  gooil 
account  of  these  manifold  interpretations  will  be  f(»und 
in  LUnemann's  commentary  on  the  ef)i8tle,  p.  2<)4, 
Schlnatibem,  zu  u,  1-12  (see  also  Alford,  Proleg,),  By  one 
class  of  interpreters  it  has  l)een  referred  to  circumstances 
which  passed  within  the  circle  of  the  a|io8tle's  own  ex- 
perience, the  events  of  his  own  lifetime,  or  the  pericxl 
immediately  following.  Others,  again,  have  seen  in  it 
the  prediction  of  a  crisis  yet  to  be  realized,  the  en<i  of 
all  things.  The  former  of  these,  the  Pneterists,  have 
idendfied  the  Man  of  Sin  with  divers  historical  char- 
acters, and  have  sought  for  a  historical  counterpart  to 
the  Restrainer  in  like  manner.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Grotius,  Wettstein,  Whitby,  Schiittgen,  Nos- 
selt,  Krause,  and  Kern.  Agreeing,  however,  in  the  main 
point  of  a  past  accomplishment,  these  writers  differ 
widely  fmm  each  other  in  the  details  of  interpretation. 
The  Man  of  Sin  was,  according  to  Grotius,  Caligula; 
according  to  Wettstein,  Titus;  according  to  Hammond, 
Simon  Magus;  by  many  (Whitby,  IjC  Clerc,  etc.)  the 
Jewish  people  are  thought  to  have  been  thus  indicated 
in  their  oppoiiiition  to  Christianity  and  to  the  Roman 
power  (to  KaTi\ov).  C^)mmentator8  of  this  class  are, 
of  course,  comjK-lled  to  consider  the  coming  of  Christ  as 
already  past,  i.  e.  to  interpret  it  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem;  and  tliis  alone  seems  to  render  the  view  un- 
tenable. For  Paul's  «lescription  of  the  paroumiy  or  ap- 
pearance, of  Christ  n  Thess.  ii,  19)  is  far  too  exalted  to 
correspond  to  any  tcm|K>raI  event.  The  latter  class  of 
interpreters,  the  Futurists,  have  also  given  various  ac- 
counts of  the  Antichrist,  the  mysterious  power  of  evil 
which  is  already  working.  We  hold,  in  general  terms, 
that  this  view  is  substantially  right,  i.  e.  that  the  pmph- 
ecv,  however  it  mav  have  been  i>artiallv  fulfilled  in  the 
past,  yet  awaits  its  C(»mplete  fulfilment.  But  among 
the  advt>cate8  of  the  Futurist  opinitm  also  diffi*rences 
of  opinion  prevail.  To  the  Greek  Church  the  Man  of 
Sin  was  Mohammed,  and  the  "mystery  of  inir{uity"  is 
Mohammedanism,  which,  it  is  held,  will  yet  culminate 
in  some  fearfullv  Antichristian  form.  From  the  middle 
of  the  11th  century  the  iK»pe  began  to  be  considered  the 
pre<licted  Antichrist,  and  this  view,  as  might  have  been 
cxpecte<l,  became  the  prevalent  one  in  all  the  Protes- 
tant churches.    Bv  way  of  retaliation,  Romanists  main- 
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tained  that  Luther  and  Protestautism  are  pointed  at  in 
the  pasHage.  This  seems  to  show  the  danger  of  limit- 
ing the  prophecy  to  any  one  form  of  Antichristian  er- 
ror. John  writes  that  even  in  his  time  there  were 
•'  many  antichristH"  0  J»hn  ii,  18) ;  the  one  he  specifies 
as  denying  that  ''Jesus  Christ  had  come  in  t)ie  flesh" 
is  (lescri[»iive  neither  of  Mohammed  nor  of  the  pope 
nor  of  Luther,  hut  of  the  (Inostics.  Manv  of  the  feat- 
ures  of  Antichrist  as  portrayed  by  I*aid  no  tioubt  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  papacy,  but  others  hardly  so. 
At  any  rate,  the  papacy,  so  far  as  it  contains  elements 
of  impiety,  seems  to  have  reached  its  culminating  point; 
I>erliap8  did  so  three  hundred  years  ago.  and  yet  (Christ 
has  not  come.  We  are  disposed,  therefore,  to  adopt  the 
view  that -there  have  been,  since  the  prophecy  was  writ- 
ten, many  partial  manifestations  of  Antichristian  error 
— the  (inostics,  tlie  Judaizing  tendencies  of  the  1st  cen- 
tur}',  Mohammed,  the  papacy,  the  French  Kevolution, 
etc.:  but  that  there  still  is  in  prospect  some  mystery  of 
iniquity  which  will  combine  in  itself  the  several  evil 
tendencies  which  the  Church  has  already  witnessed, 
hut  in  a  greatly  intensitied  form;  and  probably  that 
this  final  outburst  of  impiety  will  be  embodied  in  a 
personal  head  or  representative,  the  Man  of  Sin  of  our 
epistle.  His  appearance  will  be  the  signal  for  the  sec- 
ond advent  of  Christ.  As  regards  the  Kestrainer  (6  ko- 
rf^w*'.  TO  rarf^ov),  the  view  of  the  fathers  does  not 
seem  far  wrong — viz.  that  Paul  obscurely  alludes  to  the 
temporal  power  (in  his  and  their  day  the  Roman  em- 
pire), by  which  the  excesses  of  lawless  licentiousness 
are,  to  some  extent,  held  in  check.  Hence,  in  Paul's 
view,  the  mission  of  the  State  as  such  was  a  divine  oije 
(Rom.  xiii).     See  Anticiiuist. 

3,  More  particularly,  therefore,  in  arbitrating  between 
the  Prseterists  and  the  Futurists,  we  are  led  by  the 
analogy  of  other  prophetic  announcements,  as  well  as 
by  the  language  of  the  passage  itself,  to  take  a  middle 
course.  Neither  is  wholly  right,  and  yet  both  are,  to  a 
certain  extent^  right.  It  is  the  special  characteristic  of 
prophecy  to  speak  of  the  distant  future  through  the 
present  and  immediate.  The  persons  and  events  falling 
within  the  horizon  of  the  prophet's  own  view  are  the 
types  and  representatives  of  greater  figure  and  crises 
far  ofT,  and  as  yet  but  dimly  discerned.  Thus  the  older 
prophets,  while  speaking  of  a  deliver^'  from  the  tempo- 
rary oppression  of  Egypt  or  Babylon,  spoke  also  of  Mes- 
siah's kingdom.  Thus  our  Lord  himself,  foretelling  the 
doom  which  was  even  then  hanging  over  the  holy  city, 
glances  at  the  future  judgment  of  the  world  as  typified 
and  portrayed  in  this ;  and  the  two  are  so  interwoven 
that  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  them.  See  Doublk 
Sense.  Following  this  analogy,  we  may  agree  with 
the  Pneterists  that  Paul  is  referring  to  events  which 
fell  under  his  own  cognizance ;  for  indeed  the  Restrain- 
er  is  said  to  be  restraining  now,  and  the  mystery  of  in- 
iquity to  be  already  working;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  may  accept  the  Futurist  view,  that  the  apostle  is 
describing  the  end  of  all  things,  and  that  therefore  the 
prophecy  has  not  yet  received  its  most  striking  and 
complete  fulfilment.  This  commingling  of  the  imme- 
diate and  imrtial  with  the  final  and  universal  manifest 
tation  of  God's  judgments,  characteristic  of  all  proph- 
ecy, is  rendered  more  easy  in  Paul's  case,  because  he 
seems  to  have  contemplated  the  end  of  all  things  as 
possibly,  or  even  probably,  near  at  hand ;  and  therefore 
the  particular  manifestation  of  Antichrist,  which  he 
witnessed  with  his  own  eyes,  would  naturally  be  merged 
in  and  identified  with  the  final  Antichrist,  in  which  the 
opposition  to  the  Gospel  will  culminate.     See  EaciiA- 

TOLOOY. 

4.  If  this  viejv  be  correct,  it  remains  to  inquire  what 
particular  adversary  of  the  (lospel,  and  what  particular 
restraining  influence,  Paul  may  have  bad  primarily  in 
\new.  But,  before  attempting  to  approximate  to  an  ex- 
planation, we  may  clear  the  way  by  laying  down  two 
rules.  (1.)  The  imagery  of  the  passage  must  be  inter- 
preted mainly  by  itself,  and  by  the  circumstances  of  the 


time.  The  symbols  may  be  borrowed  in  some  cases 
from  the  Old  Test. ;  they  may  reappear  in  other  parts 
of  the  New.  But  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  same  im- 
age denotes  exactly  the  same  thing  in  bf)th  cases.  The 
language  describing  the  Man  of  Sin  is  borrowed,  to  some 
extent,  from  the  representation  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  but  Antiochus  cannot  be  meant 
here.  The  great  adversary  in  the  Revelation  seems  to 
be  the  Roman  power,  but  it  may  be  widely  different 
here.  There  were  even  in  the  a|K>st(>lic  age  "  many 
antichrists:"  and  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  Antichrist 
present  to  the  mind  of  Paul  was  the  same  with  the 
Antichrist  contemplated  by  John.  (2.)  In  all  figura- 
tive passages  it  is  arbitrary  to  assume  that  a  person 
is  denoted  where  we  find  a  personification.  Thus  the 
Man  of  Sin  here  need  not  be  an  individual  man:  it 
may  be  a  body  of  men,  or  a  power,  a  spiritual  influence. 
In  the  case  of  the  Restrainer  we  seem  to  have  positive 
ground  for  so  interpreting  it,  since  in  one  passage  the 
neuter  gender  is  used,  "the  thing  which  restraineth" 
(ro  Korf^ov),  as  if  synonymous.  (See  Jowett,  Eutiy 
on  the  Man  o/  Sin,  i,  178,  rather  for  suggestions  as  to 
the  mode  of  inteniretation  than  for  the  conclusion  he 
arrives  at ;  also  Cowles,  in  the  Biblioih,  Satrra,  xxix, 
H23.)     See  Man  of  Sin. 

5.  When  we  inquire  definitely,  then,  what  Paul  had 
immediately  in  view  when  he  spoke  of  the  3Ian  of  Sin 
and  the  Restrainer,  we  can  only  hope  to  get  even  an 
approximate  answer  by  investigating  the  circumstances 
of  the  apostle's  life  at  this  epoch.  Now  we  find  that 
the  chief  opposition  to  the  Gospel,  and  especially  to 
Paul's  preaching  at  this  time,  arose  from  the  Jews.  The 
Jews  had  conspired  against  the  apostle  and  hb  compan- 
ions at  Thessalonica,  and  he  onlv  saved  himself  bv  se- 
cret  flight.  Thence  they  followed  him  to  Bercea.  which 
he  hurriedly  left  in  the  same  way.  At  Corinth,  whence 
the  letters  to  the  Thessalonians  were  written,  they  f>er- 
secuted  him  still  further,  raising  a  cry  of  treason  against 
him,  and  bringing  him  before  the  Roman  proconsul. 
These  incidents  explain  the  strong  expressions  he  uses 
of  them  in  these  epistles :  "  They  slew  the  Ix>rd  Jesus 
and  the  prophets,  and  persecuted  the  apostles;  they  are 
hateful  to  God ;  they  are  the  common  enemies  of  man- 
kind, whom  the  Divine  wrath  (if  dpyfi)  at  lengrth  over- 
takes" (1  Thess.  ii,  15, 16).  With  these  facts  in  view,  it 
seems,  on  the  whole,  probable  that  the  Antichrist,  in  its 
primary  aspect,  is  represented  especially  by  Judaism. 
With  a  prophetic  insight  the  apostle  foresaw,  as  he  ood- 
templated  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  racer 
the  approach  of  a  great  and  overwhelming  catastrophe. 
And  it  is  not  improbable  that  our  Lord's  predictions 
of  the  vengeance  which  threatened  Jerusalem  blended 
with  the  apostle's  vision,  and  gave  a  color  to  this  pas- 
sage. If  it  seem  strange  that  **  lawlessness*'  should  be 
mentioned  as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  those  whose 
very  zeal  for  **the  law''  stimulated  their  opposition  to 
the  Gospel,  we  may  appeal  to  our  Lord's  own  words 
(Matt,  xxiii,  28)  describing  the  Jewish  teachers, "  with- 
in they  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  lawlessness  (<ivo/iiac).*' 
Corresponding  to  this  view  of  the  Antichrist,  we  shall 
probably  be  correct,  as  already  suggested,  in  regarding 
the  Roman  empire  as  the  restnuning  power,  for  so  it 
was  taken  by  many  of  the  fathers,  though  without  alto- 
gether understanding  its  bearing.  It  was  to  Roman 
justice  and  Roman  magistrates  that  the  apostle  had  re- 
course at  this  time  to  shield  him  from  the  enroitv  of 

• 

the  Jews,  and  to  check  their  violence.  At  Philippi,  his 
Roman  citizenship  extorted  an  ample  apology  for  ill- 
treatment  At  Thessalonica,  Roman  law  secured  him 
fair  play.  At  Corinth,  a  Roman  proconsul  acquitted 
him  of  frivolous  charges  brought  by  the  Jews.  It  was 
only  at  a  later  date  under  Nero  that  Rome  became  the 
antagonist  of  Christendom,  and  then  she  also,  in  turn, 
was  fitly  portrayed  by  John  as  the  type  of  Antichrist.. 
Whether  the  Jewish  opposition  to  the  Gospel  entirely 
exhausted  Paul's  own  conception  of  the  **  mystery  of 
lawlessness'^  as  he  saw  it  "  already  working**  in  his  own< 
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it  rmm 


1.  !■. : 


|irrl«cl  iufurma- 
liiD.  ■»  cmnnc  hope  t»  PX|iliin  tliR  fxmI  bearing  uf 
ill  rhc  drliilii  ill  [be  |ii(-tiin.'.  Uul,  Mliiwitig  tlic  ^uiil- 
ua  cd'  biMiiry,  we  Mwin  Juncilltd  in  ul<i|iiinK  thin  an  ■ 
prMk,  thoiigb  niiiy  a  |«niil.  rxi>Uniiinii  of  a  vMy 

diicilt  pUSI|^,       Sec  liKVKl-lTIO.V,  IlllUK  liV. 

V.  fMrtW*.— Thut  qiiMlp,  in  the  raii([e  <>f  nubjecl  a> 
nUuin  aivie  anil  Kriinal  rliaracter,  ckau'ly  reiHiuUlira 
ibrllnt;  arul  Ilio  renuirks  maile  >in  that  qiistlc  ■[>|>ly, 
Uthf  mmt  part,  equally  wsll  lo  tiiin.  Tlw  itriu^iire, 
il)n,uuincwbat  aimilar,  the  main  btidy  (if  the  e|H«tlc 
btin;  lUviilfd  iniii  twu  ]iarta  in  ihp  name  way,  awl  eat-b 


t-Anneral  Hprrii-ii-ii  at  Ihankfalaeia  and  InrenM, 
^Di  Dii  to  Ihe  dimcDliir  about  the  Ltinl'.  advnii  (1, 

l'tIk  apoode  pnnn  f.^'tta  his  Ihankwlvlnn  tot  Ihcir 
prwiw  in  ihBfiilih:  tis  ciicnnraxta them  lube 
piijtni  diiderparHieiith>ii,nmlii<llP|tih(iii  of  the 
Jademeiit  m  ciime,  and  pran  that  tbrr  may  b« 
pwpnrpit  t..  meet  11  (I.S-A). 

tHeln  than  l«luiniTTarlUiBBrmMnnafd«  that  Ibfl 

that  mucb 
oxbnrtaili 


mint  baiipea  ar>t  (il,  1-11). 

SriepealK  hi*  thnnki^vliiz  and  oxbnrtailim,  and 
oaicladei  ilili  ponhiu  with  nyrai/tr  (11,111-11). 


trihi>rutl»a(1ll.1-1<). 

■--    HI  praj  fiirbliD,aH(Ic>irlMenlljBi 

orosrtm  in  tliv  fniih  (lii,  i  " 

me  Idle,  dlM>rd«tlT,  nnd  dlh 

«  IhB  blthrnl  Iti  withdraw  (i 

(ill.  •-IS). 

Tbit  pnrtlon  again  cIok*  wllh  anrn^vr  (111,  1 

Thr  epi'tlc  end*  wllb  a  rpecUl  illrKtiuii  and 


VI.  r-mmfnliirifi.—'nie  folbwini;  exricetical  helpa 
Kf  ••»  the  Sewnil  Kpiatle  in  Ibe  ThesNilimiaiu  excln- 
livclv:  Hoirinann,i?iiiRi»nXitn'iu[<nclu<l.Tit.](Kranc»r. 
JoO^Hvd):  Uradsbaw.  Kxp-mliofi  (Ixxid.  Ki^O,  4tn) ; 
Jidwin,  EtpotUioH  (iliid.  16*^1,4)0);  Keiube,  Aullirm- 
lit,  etc  (G«l.  Iftffl.  4u.);  Sdaler,  tUpiaUiim  tl,omL 
t62!>,  4tu\    »ee  Ei-ihtlk. 

TbeaBBlOnl'C*  (BwaXainrq,  in  clanical  wrilen 
aim  fftmroXavuriin  and  ftiTToXavixri),  a  large  and  tm- 
|<iriaiit  fiwn  of  Maoedunia,  visited  by  Paul  wi  arvcral 
"Tuiiina,  and  the  aeat  of  a  Church  tii  whit-h  twu  of 


L  .Vaaaft— Two  legendary  name*  which  Thoaulonica 
i'  <aiil  la  hare  borne  in  early  time*  are  Kmnlhia  {'lAf- 
aar.  IIM.  xii,  '26)  and  HaUii  (Sleph.  IL  a.  v.),  Die  taller 
probably  having  reT- 


Brsi  period  of  iia  ma- 

wa*  known  under  the 
ainie  of  Tiunui  (Bip- 
^,  .Each.;  eipfiq, 
Herod^Thucj-d.;  Bip- 
lux.  Halclaa,  (.'Aro- 
ii^.p.  190,  ed.  Bonn), 

■iih  the  deaignation 
tf  the  golf  (Ther> 
iBaicn*  Stoaa),  fmn 


The  lint  laiHl  by  far  the  muM  proliable)  U  given  by 
SlralHi  (vii,A/iir.~ll>j,wbi)  iiayii  that  Tliennawaa  rebuilt 
liy  Cawaiider,  and  called  aiUr  liu  wife  'l*bcaBBl<iniea, 
the  dauKblvr  ut  I'bilip;  the  nocoiid  is  niaiid  in  -Sitrpli. 

uf  a  virluir  nbtainnl  by  1'hili|>  uvir  the  ThinMliaas 
(nee  Coiwt.  I^^^•b}t■■l;.  Itr.  Tkrm.  ii,  bl.  eiL  lliiiin) ;  the 
ttiini  in  ill  the  Ktgm.  JUiigii,  (a.  v.\  where  it  iH  Mated 
that  I'bilip  binineir  gave  ttie  nauw  in  linnur  iiT  Ilia 
ilaiigbler.  Wbiehever  <if  Uiiiu:  aioriea  i>  tnu',  ilie  new 
iiaice  uf  ThciiMluiiica,  anil  the  new  emiocuix  iiniiireleil 
wilh  the  name,  are  diatiiKtly  aMucialeil  wiib  tin  yimmt- 
iliiiiiaii  |<crio<l.  and  nut  at  all  with  the  earlier  pawage* 
uf  [rue  lim^k  histiiry.  The  name  Ihun  itivvn  lieuun* 
liermuivni.  Thniugb  ihe  Itvman  ami  llyuntine  |ie- 
riwlH  11  renaiiieil  iiiiallered.  In  the  Mblille  i\t;i»  the 
ItaliauH  Kave  it  Ibe  fiimi  uf  vsWusirAi  in  UnliuiiH,  wbieh 

In  (ieimaii  puemn  uf  the  I3lh  ri-iilury  the  name  ap- 
|i(!ara,wilh  a't'euloiiie  lcniiiiuitiini.aa.Witnl-.  'I'lic  un- 
educated (ireckaurthc  prenrnt  day  call  the  |)tacr  XoXv- 
liai,  the  Turk*  Stluiui. 

II,  Mifiiafuai.-Thi*  i*  well  dmcribnl  I?  lliny  (iv,  10> 
aa"  meiliu  llcxu  lilurU  [aimu  Thennaici}."  The  ttuirex* 
teiiila  about  thirty  league*  in  a  nunli-weatcrly  <lireeliua 
fium  ibe  griiup  oTllip  Tbeinalian  ialaiulii,and  iben  tum» 
tu  the  nurthMiaul,  funning  a  noble  luuiu  between  Capea 
VardnramlKaniburnu.  (>u  thctHlgeuftbia  basin  iath* 
city,  panlv  on  tlie  level  idiiirD  and  parilv  mi  the  »la|w 
Ufa  bill,  iu  40'  W  47"  N.  lal.,  anil  ti^  ST'  3t"  K.kmg. 
The  jiruienl  apiwarance  uf  Die  eilr,  aa  acen  fMm  the 
•ea, u  ileKribcd  by  Leake.  lIi>llBiid,'ainl  otiier  invi-ll.n 
a*  very  imiHning.  Il  rlwa  in  the  form  uf  a  ertweiil  up 
the  declivity, ami  in  Mimiunded  by  bifiy  wbit^iiL-il  ualb 
with  luwen  al  intervaK  On  the  eaat  aiidwetitiiilcB  of 
the  city  ravines  aaceiid  frnm  the  ehore  and  converge 
tuwaida  thehighcut  point,  on  which  iathe  dtadelcallBd 
'Krrnx/'pyiai'.  like  thai  uf  OiiiMaiitini>|>le.  The  port 
ia  Btill  cunveuient  for  large  Hhipri,  anil  the  anchorak^  in 

NluatiiiLi  of  Theaaalunica  were  evidently  favorahb!  for 
curainuuling  the  trade  uf  Ibe  Slaccilunian  aea.  It*  n- 
bilidiw  tu  Ibe  inland  dislriols  were  equally  advaiilogeoua. 
Wilb  one  of  the  two  great  levels  nf  Macedonia,  viz.  the 
(lUiii  of  the  "  widc-lJuwing  Axiua"  (Ilunier,  II.  ii,  H49), 
to  the  north  uf  the  ran^  or01ympu>i,ii  waa  immeilialcly 

and  Lake  l^iciniliK.  it  cumiounicateil  by  a  iMua  acras 
Ibe  neck  of  the  Chalcidic  peiiiiiaula.  lis  dislniice  frum 
Pell*,  ax  given  by  the  Iiinrtaries,  ia  iwenly-seven  miles, 
and  fmni  Ainphi|>oli«  (wilh  nilermeillate  utatioiia;  lee 
Acts  xvii,  1 )  aixly-Kven  mileii.  It  ia  still  (lie  cliivf  cen- 
tre uf  the  ita.Ie  of  the  iliatricL  H  coniains  a  |K>pulattoa 
ufeO,0(K)iir;u,<IUO,and(lhuughAdriaiiuple  may  possibly 


Vlew.-fTheM,io„lc». 


„.»\"  iio*»J,5,.». 
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nibed  by  Kicclu  ChonUln  {De  Andrim.  Coimmo,  p.  |  ■Her  tl 
S8,  nl.  Bonn,  1S35).    The  celebrated  lUiuuihiiia  wm   t>iibiect  lo  iti 
nhbivhop  of  Tlicaaaloiiics  at  this  lime;  and  he  wrule  j  lee  of  Komc, 
i[  of  this  capture  u!  tbe  cily,  whicli  vru  Hrat 
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time',  and  the 


^ubhshHl  by  Tafel  (Tub.  1832). 
mAte  Bonn  oL  of  the  Itvzaiiiine  wriien  (/>  Th,M.iti,m 
^i  Liifi'au  Capla.  in  the  ume  roL  with  Leo  iinmmt 
.^xa  [  18*2]).    Sooii  after  this  period  followi  the  curi< 

history  of  Wtatem  reiulalimi  in 
IVHiifacr,  marquis  or  Monirerrat, 
.^.liiriiiK  the  firM  hair  of  the  13th  century.   The  city  was 

.«i;>iii  under  Latin  dominioti  (having  been  aotd  by  the 


ithdravtal  of  the  prorince* 
rudicluHi  frum   oiimectiun  with  the 

the  reign  of  Leu  Wuricus,  became 
pal  caiinea  of  the  iwpaiaiioii  of  East 


le  Turku  a. 


ians),  when 


nally 


aiid  Weat. 

calamity  of  9IM,  waft,  aa  we  hare  seen,  an  ecclesiM- 
tic.  Eualathius.  who  was  arclibishup  in  118G,  wan,  be-' 
youd  dispute,  the  most  leaniel  man  of  bis  age.  and  the 
author  or  an  invaluable  comoieiiiary  no  the  lliaii  and 
Odgfrg,  aiid  uf  ttieoinicical  works,  which  have  been  re- 
cently published  by  Tafel.  A  list  of  the  Latin  arcb- 
bishtipa  of  Theaulonica  from  12l)a  to  N1H.  when  a  Ro- 
man hierarcliy  was  eetablished  ailing  witli  Western  feu- 
daliani,  is  given  by  Le  Quicii  (Uiinu  (.'iiiilianm.  iii, 
1089).     Even  to  the  lant  we  Hud  this  city  cininecied 


Church  01 


;  and  Theodore  <ia: 


under  Amursih  II, 
•CTcnt  alao  is  described  by  a  writer  in  the  Bonn  Byian- 
C:iDe  vries  (Joanna  Anagnoates.  De  Tkeaatomcfnti  A'x- 
.^ri'w  Karratio,  in  the  ume  voL  with  Phraniea  and  Ca- 
manii,[183S]). 

For  the  medinval  hiatory  of  Thnsalonica  see  Mr. 
Pioliy'i  mak*,  Mtdiaval  Crtm  (1861),  p.  70,71, 1S&- |  Italy  Boun  after 

M',,'BfMMiae  and  Gntk  fnfHi-u  (1853),  i,  1116-333:  |  became  the  translator  of  Arisi.itle.  Theoph 
(IBM),  ii,  183,  264-366.  607.      For  its  modem  condi-  '  Hippocrates,  was  a  native  of  tbe  city  of  Uei 
(inve  most  refer  to  the  trarellera,  especially  Beaujour,    Euslalhiua. 
<:«i«netT,  Holland,  and  Leake.  V.  Cm 

n.  Eedriuutical  Hislory— The  annals  of  Theasa-    Thessaloi 
Inicaare  lodoaely  connected  with  religion  that  it  is   his  secun 
■lanUe  to  review  them  in  this  aspect.    After  Alexan-    iutroJuct 
iWt  death   tbe  Jews  spread  rapidly  in  all  the  large    thy  is  noi 
dliB  of  the  provinces  which  hail  fumed  hie  empire,    of  what  h 
Htm  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  Ist  century  of  the    Paul's  «j 
Cbrikian  era,  they  were  settled  in  conaidcntbie  num- 
tmit  Tbeasalonica ;  indeed,  this  circamMance  con- 
irilatfd  to  the  Hist  establishment  of  Christianity  there 
tir  Piul  (Acts  xvii,  1).    U  seems  probable  that  a  lai^ 


imeun  ofThw 


of  Jews  has  been  foi 
««*,  They  are  mentioned  iu  the  7th  century,  during 
i>>r  Slavonic  warsi  and  again  in  the  12th,  by  Eusla- 
tha  and  Benjamin  of  Tiideta.  The  events  of  the  lEIh 
cmturv  had  tbe  effect  of  bringing  a  large  number  of 
.Vnis'h  Jews  lo  TheaHlonica.  Paul  Lucas  says  that  in 
Itii  day  there  weic  30,000  of  this  nation  here,  witS  32 
nnagognn.  Hon  recent  authorities  vary  between 
l<l.ino  and  20.000.  The  pment  Jewish  quarter  is  in 
tbe  sooth-cast  part  of  the  town. 

Chriatianity,  once  established  in  Thessalonica.  spread 
ftooi  it  in  varioua  dinctiona,  in  consequence  of  the  mer- 
eulile  relations  of  the  city  (I  Thess.  i,  8).  During  the 
soeceoling  centuries  this  city  was  the  bulwark,  not  aim- 
ply  of  the  Byiantine  empire,  but  of  Oriental  Christen- 
dom; and  waa  largely  instnimental  in  th 
«r  the  Slavonians  arid  Bul|;aiians.  Thni 
_  n  of  "The  Ortbodoz  City.' 
thai  tbclegendaof  De- 
fa  martyr  of  tbe  early 
pan  of  (be  4th  eentary), 
liiaflgare  tbe  Christiui 
Kmarj  of  TbtMalool- 


is  not  men  tinned  in  any  part  of  the  direct  narrative 
hat  happeneil  at  Theasalunica.  though  he  appears  aa 
Is  cumtiauiuii  before  at  Philippi  (Acta  ivi.  UI3], 
aHerwanls  at  Bertea  (xvii,  14, 15);  but  from  hia 

ii(viii,5).and  the  mention  of  his  name  in  the  open- 
ulutalion  of  bolh  epintlcs  to  tbe  Thessalim 


t  he  had  been  w 


T  this 


h  the  apostle 
•hich 


illustrate  in  an  important  n 

joumey.aiiwellas  the  two  epistles  totne  1  DessBlunians, 
which  the  apostle  wiole  from  Corinth  very  soon  after 
his  departure  from  bis  new  Macedonian  converts.  (1.) 
Tbia  was  the  chief  sUlion  on  the  great  Roman  road 
called  the  Via  Egnatia,  which  connected  Rome  with  the 
whole  region  to  the  north  of  the  £gean  Sea.  Paul 
was  on  this  road  at  Neapolis  (Acts  ivi,  11)  and  Philipfn 
(ver.  12-40),  and  bis  route  from  the  latter  place  (xvii, 
1}  had  brought  bim  through  two  of  the  well-known  mi- 
nor stations  mentioned  in  the  Idnerarin.  See  Aufhip- 
oi.Ts;  ApoLiX)NiA.  (2.)  Placed  as  it  was  on  this  great 
road,  and  in  connection  with  other  impaitant  KtmiBn 
ways,  Thessalonica  was  an  inraliuble  centre  tor  tbe 
"■""■'  ■       "  that,  be- 


Plsn  of  ThesaainnKB. 
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■  iU  inland  commaniatinn  with  the  rich  pliuu  of  !  of  Paul'i  eanncction  with  Thtmloniai,  it  inuM  be  nn- 

i:cdonu  and  with  far  tnon  rrmntc  regionn,  iu  man-  ticed  thaC  he  vra«  certainly  there  aguu,  though  the 

re  poaitioD  nucle  it  a  great  empurium  of  Inide  bt'tea.  naiDe  uf  the  city  ii  not  apHHG«l,on  hii  third  mianmiaiy 

fact,  it  vru  nearly,  if  iwt  (|uite,  na  a  level  with  Cor-  :  journey,  both  in  going  and  returuing  (Acta  xx,  1-3), 

h  and  Ephesua  in  ila  nbare  nf  the  cflmoicrce  of  the  I'oaaibly  be  was  aim  then  again  after  hi*  liberatioa 

;vuit.     Thu>  we  aee  the  fierce  of  whit  Paul  pays  in  '  fnini  hit  fint  impriaonment.     See  Phil,  i,  e&,i6;  ii.24, 

A  Dm  epiKle,  ahortly  after  leaving  TheHalimica — <if'  :  for  the  hope  of  reviaiting  Macedonia,  entertained  hy  Iba 

fiir  >£qxirrai  i  Wyec  to*  K(y»uu  oii  fiivov  Iv  rp  |  apoalle  at  Rome,  and  1  Tim.  i,3;  STim.iv.  13:  Til,  iii, 

laalovif  taiivry  '4xa'f.i'XX'>>' imiri  r.nrfi(i,a).  12,  for  Bubrcquent  Journey*  iu  the  neighburbuod  of  Thea- 

a.)  The  drcnmalance  noted  In  Acts  xvii,  1,  that  here  aalonica. 

ira*  ibe  aynaguguG  nf  the  Jewa  in  this  part  <>f  Macedo- j      Uf  the  fint  Chriatians  orThnMlanica.we  are  aUe  ta 

nia,  had  evidently  much  to  ilu  with  the  apntle'a  plana, .  aperify  by  name  the  above-mentioned  Jaaon  (who  mav 

and  also  doubtlewi  with  hi»  aw-cesa.    Trade  would  iiiev-  be  the  aame  ai  the  apaalle'*  own  kinaman  mcniioned  in 

ilably  bring  Jewe  to Tbeaaalonira:  ani  it  is  remarkatjle  Rom.  xvi,31),I)eniaa  (atleaal  conjecturally :  aeeZTim. 
thai,  ever  since,  they  have  hail  a  t>ranilnent  place  in  Che  .  iv.  lU),  (.iaiui,  who  shared  aome  of  Paul'a  periU  at  Ephe- 
■nnala  of  the  cily.                                                                  I  sua  (Acta  xix,  29),  Secundua  (who  accoaipauied  him 

The  firet  scene  ^r  the  ap««ile'a  work  at  Theaaalonica  from  Macedonia  to  Aaia  on  Ihe  eastward  route  of  hia 

waa  the  synagogue.    According  to  his  custom,  he  began  third  miasionary  journey,  and  waa  probably  eanoemed 

there,  arguing  fnitn  Ihe  ancient  Scriptures  (Acta  xvii,  in  the  buainen  of  the  colleclion ;  see  xx,  4),  and  eape- 

3, 8} ;  and  Ihe  same  general  results  fcjlowed  as  in  other  cially  Ariataichna  (.who,  beaides  being  mnitioned  here 

placea.  Some  believed,  both  Jews  and  pmeelytea,  an<l  with  Hecundua,  acciiiDpanied  Paul  on  hi*  voyage  la 
it  is  particularly  added  that  amonu  theae  were  many  .  Kuaw,  and  had  therefore  pmbably  been  with  him  during 

infliieniiBl  women  (ver.  4);  on  which  Ihe  general  body  Che  whole  inlerval,  and  ia  alao  a|iedally  reft'irrd  to  in 

of  the  Jews,  stirred  up  with  jealousy,  excited  the  <ien-  two  of  the  epistlea  written  during  the  HrM  Koman  im- 

tile  population  to  persecute  Paul  and  Silas  (ver.  5-10).  priaonment;  see  ixvii,!;  CoLiv,  lit;  Pliilem.  SM:  abii 

It  ia  stated  that  the  miniacraiions  among  the  Jews  con-  Acta  lix,  29,  lor  hia  aiaocialioo  with  the  apoMle  at 

ciimed  for  three  weeks  (ver.  S);  hue  we  are  not  obliged  Epheaus  in  the  earlier  part  of  tbe  third  jnnmey). 

tolimii  toiliia  time  the  whole  stay  of  the  apostles  at        VI.  Anrirnl  Rrmaiiu The  twii  moo  umencs'of  great - 

Theatalonica.    A  tlourisbing  church  waa  certainly  form-  est  interest  at  Theaaalonica  are  two  irche*  connrcteil 

ed  there ;  and  the  epistles  ahnw  thai  its  elements  were  with  the  line  of  the  Via  Egnatia.     Tbe  couiae  of  this 

much  more  lientile  than  Jewish.     Paul  apeaka  of  Ihe  Koman  road  it  undoubtedly  preserved  in  tbe  lung  street 

Theasalonians  as  having  turned  "from  idols;"  and  he  which  intenecu  the  city  frurn  east  to  west.     At  iis 

does  not  here,  as  in  other  epistles,  quote  the  Jewish  western  extremity  is  the  VardAr  gale,  which  ia  nearly 

Scripluree.     In  all  reepecta  ii  is  important  to  compare  in  tbe  line  of  tbe  moilem  wall,  and  which  has  recvlvei) 

theae  two  letters  with  the  narrative  in  the  Acts;  and  its  praent  namefivm  (be  circumatarH^  of  its  leading  la 

such  references  have  tbe  greater  freshness  IVom  the  the  river  Varddr.  or  Alius.     This  is  Ibr  Knmau  arch 

short  interval  which  elapaed  between  visiting  the  Thes-  believed  by  Ueaujour,  HolLind.  and  oiheni  lo  have  been 

saloniana  and  writing  to  them.    Such  expreeeion*  as  iv  crecteil  li)'  the  people  of  Theaaalonica  in  honor  of  Ona- 

^XiiJ-ft  iroXXp  (1  Theae.  i,  6),  and  tV  roXKv  ^l^f  <'>i  *>•"<  ■■">  Anionius,  and  in  memory  uf  the  battle  of  Phi- 

i),  aum  up  the  auffering  and  conflict  which  Paul  and  lippi.     The  arch  ia  ooiutructed  of  large  block*  of  mar. 

Silaa  and  their  converts  went  through  at  Thessaloniea  blr,*anil  is  about  twelve  feet  wide  and  eighteen  feet 

(see  also  ver.  14,  15;  iii,  3,4;  2  Theaa.  i,  4-7).     The  high;  but  a  cunndeTable  portion  of  it  is  buried  deep  be- 

peneculion  look  place  through  the  inacturoentalily  of  low  the  surface  of  Ihe  ground.    On  the  outside  face  ai* 

worthlen  idlers  truv  dyopoiwi'  avipat  Tivag  tomt-  two  ban-reliefs  of  a  Koman  wearing  Che  toga  and  stand- 

pouct  Acts  xvii,  A),  who,  instigated  by  the  Jews,  raised  ing  before  a  hone.     Un  this  arch  is  tbe  above-men- 

a  tumult.    The  house  urJ*ann,wi(h  whom  the  apostle*  tioned  itiwripliuncniiiainingihe  iiamesof  thepo/araFicks 

aeem  to  have  been  residing,  waa  attacked:  thev  them-  of  Che  cilv.     Leake  fhinka  fnim  Ihe  sivle  of  Ihe  sculpt- 

selves  were  not  found,  but  Jason  was  brought  beVore  the  ure,  and  Tafrl  from  the  ■■rcurren.'e  of  the  name  Klavina 

autboritiea  on  the  accusation  that  the  Cbrialians  were  in  the  insi^ription,  that  a  later  dale  ought  lo  be  asMgnad 

trying  lo  set  up  a  new  king  in  opposition  lo  the  emper-  to  the  arch  (a  drawing  of  it  is  given  by  Caimaiwj). 

or:  a  guarantee  (ro  iravof)  wan  taken  from  Jason  and  The  olher  arch  is  near  the  eastern  (said  in  Clarke's 

others  for  Ihe  maintetiance  of  the  peace,  and  Paul  and  rntrrli,iv,lia9,  by  mistake,  to  be  near  Che  westeni)ex- 

Dila*  were  aent  away  by  night  southward  lo  Benea  tremity  of  the  main  street.  It  is  built  of  brick  and 
(Acta  xvii,  6-tO).  'The   particuUr  charge 

broughl  against  the  apostles  receives  an  iltua-  "' 

tration  fntm  ihe  epistles,  where  Che  thgdom  ,  — 

of  Christ  is  promineullv  nKnlioiied  (1  Theaa. 
S,n;  2Thess.i.&).  So,  again,  the  doctrine 
of  the  rcaurrection  ia  cnnapicuoua  both  in 
Luke's  narrative  (xvii,  S)  and  in  Ihe  Urst  let- 
ter (i,  10;  iv.  14,  IC),  If  we  pan  from  Cbese 
point*  to  Mich  as  are  pcrsonsl,  we  arc  enabled 
Horn  the  episllei  to  complete  the  picture  of 
Paul's  ennriucl  and  attitwlc  at  Theaaalonica, 
as  regards  his  love,  temlemess,  and  zeal,  hia 
care  of  individual  souls,  aixl  hia  dinnteresled- 
neaa  (sec  i,fi;  ii,  1-10).  As  to  this  last  point,  J 
PanI  was  partly  supported  here  by  contribn-  \ 
tion*  fimn  Phtlippi  (I'hiL  iv.lS,  16),partly  by  i 
the  labnr  nf  hia  own  hands,  which  be  diligent- 
ly practiced  (or  the  sake  of  the  better  success 
of  Ihe  Gospel,  and  that  he  might  act  an  exam 
plelotheidleandaelfish.  (He  refers  very  ei 
pressly  to  what  he  bad  said  attd  done  at  Thea- 
aalonica in  regard  to  this  point;  art  1  The**, 
ii.  !);  iv.  II;  comp.  SThcss.  iii.  R-IS.)     .See 

TiiENBAiJ>!(iAN!i.     T"  compli'le  the  account  Triumphal  Arch  of  ConatSBllD*  ■tTl 
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with  marble,  and  rttrmerly  coiuUtcd  of  three  arch* 
#vayis.     The  sculptureil  camels  give  an  Oriental  aspect 
:^>  the  nMinumeut;  and  it  u  generally  supposed  to  curo- 
lemorate  the  victory  of  Constantine  over  Liciuius  or 
«  ^ver  the  Sannatians. 

Near  the  line  of  the  main  street,  between  the  two 

^Mbove-roeiitioned  arches,  are  four  Corinthian  columns 

.tf»u[>porting  an  architrave,  above  which  are  carj'atidcs. 

*"  ThiiK  monument  is  now  part  of  the  house  of  a  Jew ;  and, 

't~T*Hn  m  notion  that  the  tignres  were  petrified  by  magic, 

it  t  ks  called  by  the  Spanish  Jews  Las  Inctmlndtu,    The 

"I'uTk*  call  it  SHrttk-Maltlu     (A  view  will  be  found, 

"^ivith  architectural  details,  in  Stuart  and  Hevett,  Athen, 

^Antiq.  iii,  53).     This  colonnade  is  supfjosed  by  wmic  to 

Itave  Im^d  part  of  the  Pmpyliea  of  the  Hippodrome,  the 

f  BOfeitioii  <if  which  is  believed  by  Reaujour  and  Clarke 

c«i  have  been  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  town,  U.- 

«  ween  the  sea  and  a  building  called  the  Rotumla^  now  a 

Tn«MqiH^,  previously  the  church  K*ki-MetmjHtU^  but  for> 

nieriy  a  temple,  and  in  construction  similar  to  the  ]*an- 

V  hem  at  Kome.    Another  mosque  in  Thcssalonica,  call- 

«^  Etki-Jumat  is  said  by  Beaujour  to  have  been  a  tem- 

I^lr  coiiMcrated  to  Venus  Thcrmaea.    The  city  walln  are 

«-*rbriok,  an«l  of  Greek  construction,  resting  on  a  much 

« 'Itler  ffHindation,  which  consists  of  hewn  stones  of  im- 

^tufttf  thickness.    Everywhere  are  broken  columns  and 

fratnneiitji  of  sculpture.     Blany  remains  were  taken  in 

1 48(1  tn  Constantinople.     One  of  the  towers  in  the  city 

^rall  14  called  the  Tower  of  the  Statue,  because  it  con- 

taiitji  a  colossal  figure  of  Tbessalonica,  with  the  re|>re- 

vmtstion  of  a  ship  at  it«  feeu     The  castle  is  {uirtly 

<tr«>ek  and  partly  Venetian.     Some  colunms  of  venl 

Uiiique,  supposed  to  be  relics  of  a  temple  of  Hercules, 

vff  to  l»e  noticed  there,  and  also  a  shattered  triumphal 

ari'h.  erected  (as  an  inscription  proves)  in  the  reign  of 

Msrcus  Aurelius,  in  honor  of  Antoniuus  Pius  and  his 

•laughter  Faustina. 

Ill  haimimv  with  what  has  been  noticed  of  itJi  his- 
t«»rv.  ThesMdunica  has  manv  remains  of  ecclesiastical 
iiiii'iuity.  Leake  says  that  in  this  respect  it  surpasses 
any  «>iber  city  in  Greece.  The  church  of  greatest  in- 
terest (now  a  mosque)  is  that  of  St,  Sophia,  built,  ac- 
conling  to  tradition,  like  the  church  of  the  same  name 
at  Onatantifiople,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  aiMl  after 
the  deaigua  of  the  architect  Anthemius.  This  church 
is  mfien  meutioiied  in  the  records  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as 
in  the  letters  of  pope  Innocent  III,  and  in  the  account 
<ff  the  NoroMUi  siege.  It  remains  very  entire,  and  is 
fully  described  by  Beaujour  and  I^eake.  The  Church 
of  St.  Defnctrina  (apparently  the  thinl  on  the  same  site, 
sod  now  also  a  nweqae)  is  a  structure  of  still  greater 
«ize  and  beauty.  Tafel  believes  that  it  was  erecte<l 
about  the  end  of  the  7th  century;  but  Leake  conject- 
ure, from  its  architectural  features,  that  it  was  built  by 
the  Latioa  in  the  ISth.  Tafel  has  collected  with  much 
diligence  ibe  ootices  of  a  great  number  of  churches 
which  have  existed  in  Thessabnica.  Dapper  says  that 
in  hu  day  the  Greeks  had  the  use  of  thirty  churches. 
Walpole  (IB  CSwke'a  TVaveit,  iv,  849)  gives  the  number 
is  azlaaa.  AU  traveUen  have  noticed  two  ancient  pul- 
ping oooriiliBg  of "  ain^  blodis  of  variegated  marble, 
«Wi  flHall  eiepa  cut  in  them,"  which  are  among  the 
Mtt  hrtanrtiiig  eeelwiairicil  remains  of  Thesnalonica. 
TO.  AwdkmiHm. — ^The  tmveUen  who  have  described 
an  numefouai  The  most  important  are 
ImhmI  Vojfoge  (l7(Mi);  Pooocke,  Description  of 
IktEmM  (1748-46):  Reaajour,  TfMtatt  dtt  Comvurre  de 
la  OiJMt  triiltrrd  inrn  Bnglish  (IH(J0);  Clarke,  Tmr- 


(lKIO-:»);  Holland,  Travels  in  the 
(1815);   CoiisiuHrv,  Vojfaife  dans  la 
t(lMl);  Leake, .VorfAfrn  Urmr  (1H35);  Za- 
ifcAmOrini/(l810);  <;riesbacli,/ff^'^/rrA 
(IMI);  Bowen,  Momd  Atkos,  Theualy^  and 
(IMQQ;  Dmid,  in  the  Hiblioth,  Sacra,  xi,  830; 
inii,84ft. 

In  the  Mimoirm  d$  FA  eadimie  det  /nscriptums,  tom. 
izzriii.  Sect*  ffi§L  pw  121-14d,  is  an  essay  on  the  subject 


of  Theaaalonica  by  the  abbe  Dellcy.  But  the  most  eli;l>- 
orate  work  on  the  subjot*t  is  that  by  Tafvl,  /list,  Theuu- 
lonictB  tuque  ad  A  J),  iHH,  the  tirnt  {lart  of  which  waa 
published  at  Tubingen  in  1X35;  thiA  was*  aficrw-anlH  re- 
printoil  as  Prologituieiia  to  the  Disstrtatio  dr  ThftuU' 
lonica  ejusqne  Atjru  iieotjraphiiHi  (lk*rl.  IKJIJ).  With 
this  should  be  com|iared  his  work  on  the  Vvi  Fjfimtia, 
To  these  authorities  we  ought  to  add  the  iiitnNliiclion 
to  some  of  the  commentaricK  on  I'aul't*  h'/wths  to  tfnt 
Thessalonitins — especially  tli<»He  of  K(K.*h  ( ibid.  1N49 )  and 
LUnemann  ((i(itt.  IK:»0).  *  The  early  history  of  the  The»- 

'  salonian  Chun*h  is  discusseil  by  Biirgerhoudt,  />^  Cittu 
Chr.  Thessal.^  Ortu,  Fntisqnf  (1^'id.  ]H2o).     A  giMMl  <ie- 

'  scription  of  the  mtNleni  place  is  given  in  Murray's  Hand' 

\  Ifookjor  (Jreeif,  p.  4o5. 

I  Theu'das,  a  (ktsou  incidentally  mentioned  but 
I  once  in  the  New  Test.  (Acts  v,  3(>),  and  concerning 
whom  much  controven«y  has  arisen. 

I.  The  AVi/wf. — This,  in  the  original,  is  B«i>^ac  (a  form 
which  likewise  occurs  in  .Tose()hu^  Ant,  xx,  5,  1),  and, 
if  (jrreek,  may  bi^  for  Of o<^ac,  as  a  contraction  of  ^(udo~ 
j  TOi;  or  Bfci^u/por,  i.  e.  ^fW-//i<rn  =  Jobanan  (oomi».  Vulg. 
Theoilas).  A  similar  form,  Oftcoont;,  occurs  in  Diogenes 
Laert.  ix.  1 IG.  If  Hebrew  (SimiHiis,  Ownnust.  S.  T.  p. 
72),  it  may  =  nniH,  praise.  The  Mishna  has  a  »iniilar 
form,  O^Tr  {^Btchur,  iv,  4). 

I      II.  Scriptural  Statenu^. — According  to  Luke's  report 
of  Gamaliel's  speech  before  the  Jewish  Sanheiirim,  on 
,  the  occasion  of  the  first  arraignment  of  the  apostles 
(A.D.  29),  Theudas  was  the  leader  of  a  popular  tumult 
some  time  previously  {irpit  roitrwv  rCav  if^fpAv)  (Acta 
V,  34-4)ti).     He  is  spoken  of  as  a  religious  impostnr  of 
high  pretensions  {Xtytin'  tlvai  riva  iavrovy,  to  whom 
a  o>nsitlerable  ImmIv  of  atlherents  (uvCftatv  api^/io^;  u»i 
'  TfrpoKoeiittv)  closely  attached  themselves  (irf>«<rfcoX- 
I  \i)^,  irpo<HK\i^,  A.  R),  but  who  was  ultimately  slain 
,  (ai/ppf^i|),  and  his  party  annihilatcil  {hyit'orro  »/(,*  off 
ch'),     (lamaliel,  it  api)ears,  was  counselling  pni<lcnt 
and  temperate  measures  towards  the  apostles.    Previoua 
well-known  examples,  he  said,  had  made  it  plain  that 
the  leaders  of  a  bad  cause  would  soon  bring  all  to  ruin,, 
while  those  of  a  difTerent  kind  would  be  sure  to  succeed* 
The  first  case  he  appeals  to  is  that  of  Thcndas,  as  above 
reciteiL     He  then  goes  on  to  notice  the  case  of  Judas- 
of  (ialilee,  who  rose  after  Theudas  in  the  ilavs  of  the 
taxing,  and  after  odlecting  a  ccmsiderable  band  was  de-> 
feated  and  slain.     Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
j  Judas  here  spoken  of  was  the  Judas  (raulonites  of  Jose- 
I  phus,  or  Judas  the  Galiliean,  who,  in  the  time  of  Cyre- 
;  niuH.  raised  a  disturbance  by  op^KMing  the  census  thea 
I  ordered  to  l)e  taken  by  the  Koman  government,  and 
was  cut  off  (.Tosephus,  Ant.  xviii,  1,  2;   li'ar,  ii,  12)^ 
Thus  far  there  is  no  difficulty ;  it  is  only  by  a  compari- 
son of  contemporaneous  history  that  a  discrepancy  is- 
allege<l  as  arising. 

HI.  Adjustment  of  the  Account  with  Josephus, — No  in- 
surgent of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  the  Jewish  histo- 
rian at  the  |ieriod  t«>  which  (iramaliel  must  refer,  hut  he 
gives  htatemenlH  of  several  somewhat  similar  occur* 
rencft*  alxmt  that  time. 

1.  A  religious  inifiostor  (y/n/c  nc  aviip)  named  Theu- 
das is  deHcril>ed  by  him  as  having  raised  a  strikingly 
analogous  commotion  in  the  reign  of  Clau<lius,  when 
CuspiuM  Fadus  was  procurator  of  Judiea.  .hM(>phus*s 
account  of  the  matter  {Ant.  xx,  5, 1)  is  that  this  fanau 
ic.  laying  claim  to  pnjphetical  powern,  persuaded  a  very 
large  Iwly  (ruv  vXiwrov  qx\ov)  to  follow  him  to  the 
Jordan,  taking  their  effftcts  al<»ng  with  them,  with  the 
assurance  that  the  waters  would  divide  licfort^  him  as 
they  had  done  h4>f'orc  Elijah  and  KliMha  in  the  days  of 
old ;  but  being  unex|)ectedly  attaekc<l  by  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  sent  out  after  him  by  Fadu^  his  followers  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  leader  himself,  lieing 
taken,  was  l)eheade<l.  The  reign  of  Claudius  and  tho 
procuratorsliip  of  Fadus  fix  this  incident  at  ab<»nt  A.D.  44, 
i.  e.  S4>me  fiftocn  years  later  than  the  deliyerj'  of  Gama- 
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liel's  speech ;  and  Bome  forty  after  the  scriptural  events 
■since  Luke  places  his  Theudas,  in  the  order  of  time,  be- 
fore Judas  the  Galilean,  who  made  his  appearance  soon 
«fter  the  dethronement  of  Archelaus,  i.  e.  A.D.  6  or  7 
(Josephus,  War^  ii,  8,  1 ;  Ant,  xviii,  1,6;  xx,  5, 2). 

Now,  if  we  are  to  regard  it  as  certain  that  there  was 
only  one  Jewish  insurgent  named  Theudas,  it  follows 
that  cither  Luke  or  Josephus  must  be  guilty  of  a  chron- 
ological blunder.  The  hypothesis  that  Josephus  has 
misplaced  Theudas,  though  not  impossible,  and  main- 
Uined  by  Michaelis  {Einleit,  t»  iV.  r.  i,  63)  and  Jahn 
{ArchaaL  ii,  2),  is  a  way  of  cutting  the  knot  which  no 
unbiassed  critic  would  desire  to  resort  to.  That  the  er- 
ror is  Luke's,  though  taken  for  granted  by  most  modem 
German  critics  (Eichhom,  De  Wette,  Cretlner,  Meyer, 
Baur,  etc),  is  even  more  improbable  when  we  take  into 
account  the  great  historical  accuracy  of  his  narrative, 
which  closer  researches  are  continually  placing  in  a 
stronger  light,  and  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
Acts.  (It  may  not  he  amiss  to  remind  the  reader  of 
some  fine  remarks,  in  illustration  of  Luke's  historical  ac- 
curacy, in  Tholuck's  GUiubwUi-diylcnt  der  evang.  6'f- 
schichtej  p.  161-177,  375-^9.  See  also  Ebrard,  Kvan- 
gelische  Kriiik,  p.  678  sq. ;  and  Lechler,  Das  Apostolische 
ZeikUtei'f  p.  6  sq.)  Few  things  are,  therefore,  less  cred- 
ible than  that  a  careful  author  like  Luke,  writing  with- 
in a  few  years  of  the  event,  should  have  been  betrayed 
into  such  a  glaring  historical  mistake  as  antedating  the 
insurrection  of  Theudas  by  nearly  half  a  century.  That 
he  should  have  done  this  by  an  intentional  pralepHs,  as 
is  supposed  by  some  (Vales.  A  d  Euiteb.  H,  E.  ii,  1 1),  is  as 
completely  at  variance  with  the  simplicity  and  unartis- 
tic  character  of  his  narrative.  It  is  the  height  of  in- 
justice to  charge  that  the  writer  of  the  Acts  either  fab- 
ricated the  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  Gamaliel,  or 
that  he  carelessly  or  surreptitiously  wrought  into  it  a 
transaction  which  took  place  forty  years  or  more  after 
the  time  when  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  (see  Zeller, 
Die  Aposteigetchichte^  p.  132  sq.). 

But  without  resorting  to  either  of  these  violent  meth- 
ods, the  difficulty  may  be  solved  with  perfect  satisfac- 
tion by  the  simple  hypothesis  that  there  were  two  in- 
surgents of  the  same  name.  Since  Luke  represents 
Theudas  as  having  preceded  Judas  the  Galibean  (q.  v.), 
it  is  certain  that  he  could  not  have  appeared  later,  at 
all  events,  than  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Herod 
the  Great.  The  very  year,  now,  of  that  monarch's  death 
was'  remarkably  turbulent ;  the  land  was  overrun  with 
belligerent  parties,  under  the  direction  of  insurrectionary 
chiefs  or  fanatics  (jirtpa  fivpia  bopv^v  ixofuva  rrjv 
*lovdcuav  Kartkdfifiavt,  Josephus,  A  nt.  xvii,  12,4).  The 
whole  of  these,  with  three  exceptions,  are  passed  over 
by  Josephus  without  particularizing  their  leaders,  so 
that  it  need  create  little  surprise  that  one  in  which  oom- 
fMiratively  so  small  a  number  were  concerned  (Gama- 
liel's 400'  can  hardly  be  made  to  tally  with  Josephus's 
irXcc<rroc  ox^og)  should  have  been  omitted  by  him,  or 
spoken  of  in  equally  general  terms.  The  name  Theu- 
das was  one  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence  (see  above), 
while  the  fact  that  there  were  as  many  as  three  impos- 
tors of  the  name  of  Simon  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xvii,  12, 6 ;  xx, 
4,  2),  besides  Simon  Magus,  and  as  many  Judases  (ibid. 
xvii,  12,  5;  War^  i,  33,  2-4),  mentioned  by  Josephus 
in  the  space  of  about  ten  years  increases  the  probability 
that  there  may  have  been  two  named  Theudas  in  the 
space  of  forty  years.  This  mode  of  reconciling  Luke 
with  Josephus,  which  has  commended  itself  to  such  crit- 
ics as  Beza,  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  and  Bengcl,  in  earlier 
times,  and  Kuinol,  Olshausen,  Winer,  and  Ebrard,  in 
later  days,  is  ably  supported  by  Anger  (De  Tempp.  in 
A  ct.  Apost.  Rationet  p.  186),  and  also  by  Lardner  (Credi- 
bilityy  i,  404-414),  who  remarks  that  "it  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  there  should  be  two  impostors  in  Judsea  of 
the  same  name  in  the  compass  of  forty  years,  and  that 
they  should  come  to  the  same  end ;  on  the  contrary',  it 
is  strange  that  any  leame<l  man  should  find  this  hard 
to  believe."     So  impartial  a  witness  as  Jost,  the  histo- 


rian of  the  Jews  (jGetchichtt  der  IsraeHtm^  ii,  Anh.  p.  76), 
admits  the  reasonableness  of  such  combinations,  and 
holds  in  this  case  to  the  credibility  of  Luke,  as  well  as 
that  of  Josephus.    Moreover,  Josephus  was  by  no  means 
infallible,  as  Strauss  and  critics  of  his  school  may  al- 
most be  said  to  take  for  granted ;  and  it  is  possible  cer- 
tainly (this  is  the  position  of  some)  that  Josephus  him- 
self may  have  misplaced  the  time  of  Theudas,  instead 
of  Luke,  who  is  charged  with  that  oversight.     Clalvin's 
view  that  Judas  the  Galilean  appeared  not  afier^  but 
before  J  Theudas  (ficrd  rovrov^inguper  vel  prcptei'ea\ 
and  that  the  examination  of  the  apostles  before  the 
Sanhedrim  occurred  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (contrarjr 
to  the  manifest  chronological  order  of  the  Acts),  de- 
serves mention  only  as  a  waymark  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  Biblical  exegesis  since  his  time. 

2.  Another  explanation  (essentially  different  only  as 
proposing  to  identify  the  person)  is  that  Luke's  Tbeu- 
das  may  have  been  one  of  the  three  insurgents  whose 
names  arc  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  connection  with 
the  disturbances  that  took  place  about  the  time  of  Her- 
od's death.  Sonntag  {Theol  Stud,  v.  Kritik.  1837,  p. 
622,  etc ;  transUted  in  the  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  409 
sq.)  has  advanced  this  view,  and  supported  it  with  much 
learning  and  ability.  He  argues  that  the  Theudas  re- 
ferred to  by  Gamaliel  is  the  individual  who  occurs  in 
Josephus  under  the  name  o( Simon  {War,  ii,  4,  2;  AwL 
xvii,  10,  6),  a  slave  of  Herod,  who  attempted  to  make 
himself  king  amid  the  confusion  which  attended  the 
vacancy  of  the  throne  when  that  monarch  died.  He 
urges  the  following  reasons  for  that  opinion :  first,  this 
Simon,  as  he  was  the  most  noted  among  those  who  dis- 
turbed the  public  peace  at  that  time,  would  be  apt  to 
occur  to  Gamaliel  as  an  illustration  of  bis  point ;  sec- 
ondly, he  is  described  as  a  man  of  the  same  lofty  pre- 
tensions (ilvcu  a^iog  IXniffag  wap  6vTtPOVv=Xfyav 
iivcd  Tiva  iavTov);  thirdly,  he  died  a  violent  death, 
which  Josephus  does  not  mention  as  true  of  the  other 
two  insurgents;  fourthly,  he  appeals  to  have  bad  com- 
paratively few  adherents,  in  conformity  with  Luke's 
iMTf  e  TtTpaKooiutv ;  and,  lastly,  his  having  been  origi- 
nally a  slave  accounts  for  the  twofold  appellation,  since 
it  was  very  common  among  the  Jews  to  assume  a  dif- 
ferent name  on  changing  their  occupation  or  mode  of 
life.  It  is  very  possible,  therefore,  that  Gamaliel  speaks 
of  him  as  Theudas  because,  having  bome  that  name  so 
long  at  Jerusalem,  he  was  best  known  by  it  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  that  Joaephos,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  wrote  for  Romans  and  Greeks,  speaks  of  him 
as  Simon  because  it  was  under  that  name  that  be  set 
himself  up  as  king,  and  thus  acquired  bis  foieigii  noto- 
riety (see  Tacit.  Hiat  v,  9). 

8.  Wieseler  {Chron,  Synops,  ofOotpeU,  transL  p.  90- 
92)  considers  Luke's  Theudas  to  have  been  the  same 
with  Matthias  or  Matthew,  the  son  of  Margaloth  (Mat- 
thias =n^ri^  being  the  Hebrew  form  of  6(cS^oroc= 
Bcv^ac)*  of  whom  Josephus  (.4ii/.  xvii,  6,  2-4)  gives  a 
detailed  account  as  a  distinguished  teacher  among  the 
Jews,  who,  in  the  latter  days  of  Herod  the  Great,  raised 
a  band  of  his  scholars  to  effect  a  social  reform  in  the 
spirit  of  the  old  Hebrew  constitution,  by  **  de8tro3ring 
the  heathen  works  which  the  king  had  erected  contrary 
to  the  law  of  their  fathers."  A  large  golden  eagle, 
which  the  king  had  caused  to  be  erected  over  the  great 
gate  of  the  Temple,  in  defiance  of  the  law  that  forbids 
images  or  representations  of  any  living  creatures,  was 
an  object  of  their  special  dislike,  which,  on  hearing  a 
false  report  that  Herod  was  dead,  Matthias  and  his 
companions  proceeded  to  demolish;  when  the  king*s 
captain,  supposing  the  undertaking  to  have  a  higher 
aim  than  was  the  fact,  came  upon  the  riotous  refonDera 
with  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  arreated  the  proceedings  of 
the  multitude.  Dispersing  the  mob,  he  apprehended 
forty  of  the  bolder  spirits,  together  with  Ifatthias  and 
his  fellow-leader  Judas.  Matthias  was  burned.  Now, 
had  we  used  the  term  Theudas  for  the  term  M^H^iiUa, 
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U  separated  by  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  Its  eastern  viewed  more  leniently  by  ancient  than  by  modern  leg- 
frontiers  border  on  China ;  to  the  west  it  extends  as  far  idlaturs.  Wilkinson  says,  **  The  Egyptians  had  a  sin- 
as  Cashmere,  Afghaiiisum,  and  Turkestan ;  while  uu  ihe  ^ular  custom  respectuig  theft  and  burglar}'.  Thoae  who 
north  it  is  bounded  by  the  countries  of  the  Turks  and  f'olluwetl  the  profession  of  thief  gave  in  their  name  to  the 
the  Mongols.  It  is,  for  the  most  (lart,  comprised  within  chief  of  the  robbers,  and  agreed  that  he  should  be  in- 
the  Chinese  empire ;  the  western  parts,  however,  appear  formed  of  everything  they  might  thenceforward  steal 
to  be  inde|iendent  of  China.  On  account  of  the  extreme  the  moment  it  was  in  their  possession.  In  consequence 
jealousy  of  the  Chinese  government, Thibet  has  hitherto  of  this,  the  owner  of  the  lost  goods  always  applied  by 
been  almost  inaccessible  to  foreigners,  and  our  knowledge  letter  to  the  chief  for  their  recover}* ;  and  having  stated 
of  the  country  is  in  consequence  extremely  limited.  their  quality  and  quantity,  the  day  and  hour  when  they 

In  1816  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Church  Mis-  were  stolen,  and  other  requisite  particulars,  the  goods 
flionary  {Society  to  furnish  the  Thibetans  with  a  version  were  identified,  and  on  payment  of  one  quarter  of  their 
of  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  language,  but,  unhappily,  value  they  were  restored  to  the  applicant  in  the  same 
this  important  undertaking  ultimately  proved  abortive,  state  as  when  taken  from  his  house ;  for,  being  fully 
The  matter  rested  until  tlie  year  1843,  when  l>r.  Hiiber-  persuaded  of  the  impracticability  of  putting  an  entire 
Un,  an  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  check  to  robbery,  either  by  the  dread  of  punishment  or 
after  journeying  through  Thibet,  again  forced  the  neces-  by  any  other  method  that  could  be  adopted  by  the  noost 
sity  of  a  Thibetan  version  upon  the  attention  of  Chris-  vigilant  police,  they  considered  it  more  for  the  advao- 
tian  societies.  Dr.  Hiiberlin  states,  as  the  result  of  hb  tage  of  the  c(»mmunity  that  a  certain  sacrifice  should  be 
observations  and  inquiries  in  Thibet,  that  **as  far  as  the  made,  in  order  to  secure  the  restitution  of  the  remain- 
Thibetan  language  is  spoken  and  the  Lamas  have  any  der,  than  that  the  law,  by  taking  on  itself  to  protect  the 
away,  so  far  literature  exercises  an  important  influence  citizen  and  discover  the  offender,  should  be  the  indirect 
on  the  people.  If  there  were  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  cause  of  greater  kiss;  and  that  the  Egyptians,  like  the 
in  the  Thibetan  language,  thousands  of  volumes  might  Indians,  and,  I  may  say,  the  modem  inhabitants  of  the 
annually  be  sent  into  the  interior  of  Asia  from  five  dif-  Nile,  were  very  expert  in  the  art  of  thieving,  we  have 
ferent  points  along  the  immense  frontier  of  British  In-  abundant  testimony  from  ancient  authors**  (i4nc.  Egyp- 
dia;  and  the  millions  of  people  speaking  that  language,   tunUt  ii,  216).     See  Stkal. 

and  inquisitive  as  the  Chinese  are,  might  thus  have  a  The  criminals  who  were  crucified  with  oar  Lord  ap- 
profitable  opportunity  of  being  maide  acquainted  with  pear  to  have  been,  not  **  thieves**  in  the  ordinary  sense 
the  things  that  belong  to  their  salvation.'*  In  spite  of  of  the  word,  but  rather  public  robbers  or  highwaymen 
this  encouraging  fact,  the  object  advocated  by  Dr.  Hii-  (Xf^^r^c  >>  carefully  distinguished  from  cXiim|c»  John 
berlin  moved  very  slowly,  for  not  until  1856  do  we  read  x,  8),  i.  e.  hWoyt-mturgeniU  with  Barabbas;  for  it  is  said 
of  an  effort  made  towards  translating  the  Gospel  of  St.  that  he  "lay  bound  with  them  that  had  made  iiiaorrec- 
Matthew,  which  in  1863  was  published  by  the  Mora-  tion  with  him  in  the  city,  who  had  committed  murder 
▼ian  Mission  at  Ryelang.  About  the  same  time,  a  in  the  insurrection**  (Mark  xv,  7).  These  malefactors, 
Bible  society  for  the  Punjab,  with  its  headquarters  at  as  bishop  Maltby  has  well  observed,  **  were  not  thieves 
Lahore,  was  formed,  and  one  of  the  projects  entertained  who  robbed  all  for  profit,  but  men  who  had  taken  up 
by  that  society  was  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  arms  on  a  principle  of  resistance  to  the  Roman  oppree- 
Che  Thibetan,  which  had  already  been  commenced  by  sion,  and  to  what  they  thought  an  unlawful  burden,  the 
Moravian  missionaries.  The  difficulties,  however,  were  tribute-money ;  who  made  no  scruple  to  rob  all  the  Ko- 
rery  great,  and  the  work  of  translation  was  naturally  mans,  and  when  engaged  in  these  unlawful  caotes  made 
▼eiy  slow.  Hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  about  less  difference  between  Jews  and  Romans  than  they  at 
five  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat-  first  meant  to  do'*  { Sermons  [1819-22],  voL  i).  See 
Chew  those  of  John  and  Mark  were  published,  while  up  to   Robber. 

^41  ^  r  ^'^  1^}"^^  -""^S^S  completed.  See  ^iiiemoii.  otherwise  Dibthmar,  a  RavarUn  prelate 
BibU  of  Every  Land,  p.  20  sq.     (B.  P.)  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  parentage  aboat  lOtt. 

Thief  (3|&,  KXtTTTfiQ),  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  Agreeably  to  the  custom  of  his  time,  he  was  as  well 
restitution  that  was  required  in  case  of  theft  was  versed  in  mechanics  as  in  the  fine  arts.  He  executed 
double  the  amount  taken  (Exod.  xx,  SS),  If  a  sheep,  many  works  in  painting  and  sculpture  for  the  cburches^ 
however,  was  stolen,  and  had  been  skin  or  sold,  fourfoW  particularly  for  the  Church  of  SU  Blaise,  near  Ems.  In 
was  required ;  or  if  an  ox,  a  fivefold  restitution  was  to  1^79  he  was  appointed  abbe  of  the  diocese  of  Salzburg, 
be  made.  Thereasonofthisdistinction  was  that  sheep,  •"**»"  1090  was  chosen  archbishop  of  that  city.  He 
being  kept  in  the  desert,  weie  more  exposed  than  other  f ^^*?i«' ,^*?«  "^^^  ^"^  '^"^  ^^^  ""l  "  '"^.  ^^ 
animals  lo  be  stolen ;  and  oxen,  being  ^indispensably  ^fT^  »>^"  ^»^«»  f"""*'  ^y  '^V^t^  T^^ll^'l^ 
necessar}-  in  an  agricultural  communitv,  could  not  be  ^^ »»"  «>''""»  sculpture,  oojnnianded  him  to  restore  the 
Ukenfrim  their  owners  without  great 'injury  and  pe-  arms  of  a  brmzenidol.  Refu«ng  to  do  so  on  aejoant  of 
culiar  aggravation  (xxii,  1).  In  cL  the  thief  was  u^T  ^«»«  ^^.'"Pl^^j^V^f  P?' ^J^^^  See 
able  to  make  the  restitution  demanded  by  the  law,  he  ^pooner,  Bwy.  HuLqfthe  Ftne  AtU,^v. 
was  sold,  with  his  wife  and  children,  into  servitude  (ver.  ThienneB  (or  TienneB),  in  the  mythology  of  the 
3 ;  2  Sam.  xii,  6 ;  2  Kings  iv,  1 ;  comp.  Gen.  xliv,  17).  Laplanders,  was  the  son  of  the  devil  by  a  Lapland  girL 
In  later  times,  the  fine  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  The  latter  was  sitting  upon  the  ground  under  a  tree, 
increased  (Prov.  vi,  30, 31).  Whoever  slew  a  thief  who  when  Perkel  (the  devil),  disguised  as  a  stranger,  came 
was  attempting  to  break  a  bouse  at  night,  i.  e.  any  hour  to  her,  and  asked  her  to  hang  her  fur  coat  upon  a  bundle 
before  sunrise,  was  left  unpunished,  since  he  did  not  of  wood.  This  she  complied  with,  but  suddenly  the  bun- 
know  but  that  the  thief  might  have  a  design  upon  his  die  of  wood  began  to  bum,  and  she,  vainly  endeavoring 
life,  and  he  was  unable  also,  owing  to  the  darkness,  to  to  escape  his  embraces,  became  his  victim.  The  child 
identify  and  thereby  bring  him  to  justice  (Exod.  xxii,  was  removed  to  the  highest  heaven,  and  was  there  ques- 
2).     See  Theft.  tioned  as  to  whose  child  it  desired  to  be,  the  father's  or 

**  Men  do  not  despise  a  thief,**  says  Solomon,  "  if  he  the  mother's.     It  decided  in  favor  of  the  mother,'  afler 

•teal  to  satisfy  his  soul  when  he  is  hiingr>'.     But  if  he  which  the  high  ruler  made  of  it  a  god  of  thunder.     As 

be  found,  he  shall  restore  sevenfold ;  he  shall  give  all  such,  pursued  by  its  father,  it  fiies  about  in  the  heavens, 

the  substance  of  his  house**  (Prov.  vi,  30,  31).     Bishop  thundering  and  lightening,  now  uprooting  trees,  again 

Hall  is  of  opinion  that  Solomon,  in  this  passage,  does  not  splitting  rocks,  doing  good  and  eviL    The  LapUnden 

ao  much  extenuate  the  crime  of  thef^  as  point  out  the  have  a  poorly  developed  worship  of  the  deitiea.     Thus, 

greater  criminality  of  adultery ;  but  we  have  abundant  it  seems,  there  can  be  accredited  to  Thiennet  only  a 

evidence  that  theft,  unaccompanied  by  violence,  was  general  worship. 
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Thian,  Jban  Baptiste,  a  French  dirine,  was  born  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  shows  how  common  it 

tt  Cbutrea,  Nov.  11,  1636.     He  was  professor  at  the  was  for  them  to  attack  and  plunder  travellers  even  on 

College  du  Pleasis  in  Paris,  and  was,  in  1666,  appointed  the  high-road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  (Luke  x,  80). 

to  tbe  incumbency  of  Charoprond  in  Gastine  (Chartres).  It  was  necessary  to  use  an  armed  police  to  encounter 

Here  he  came  in  conflict  with  the  archdeacon  of  Char-  tliem  (xxii,  5*2).    Often,  as  in  the  case  of  Barabbas,  the 

tns,iod  went  to  Kibraye  (Meuse),  where  he  died,  Feb.  wild  robber  life  was  connected  witli  a  fanatic  zeal  for 

2R,  1708.     He  wrote,  Df  Ftstvrum  IHtrum  Imminutione  freedom  which  tume<l  the  marauding  attack  into  a 

(Lyons,  1668),  which  was  placed  on  the  Index  **  donee  popular  insurrection  (Mark  xv,  7).     For  crimes  such  as 

«orrigatur  :** — Traiti  dtf  C h'.jrjiositUm  du  S,  Sacrament  de  these  the  Romans  had  but  one  sentence.     Crucifixion 

tAtiUl  (Paris,  1673): — TmUi  dea  Super»tUion»  telon  was  the  i>enalty  at  once  of  the  robber  and  the  rebel 

fEcrHure  Sainte  (ibid.  1679): — /Hstert,  sur  fa  Sainte  (Josephus,  li'tir,  ii,  13,2). 

Urme  de  Vtnddme  (ibid.  1696),  against  which  Mabillon        Of  the  previous  history  of  the  two  who  suffered  on 

▼rote  a  rejoinder,  I^ettre  d'un  Binidiciiu  a  Mtjr,  de  (Jrolgotha  we  know  nothing.     They  had  been  tried  and 

BsnM  (ibid.  1700).     Against  the  priesthood  he  wrote,  condemned,  and  were  waiting  their  execution  before 

LAvoctU  de*  Paurret  (ibid.  1676) : — Histoire  des  Per-  our  Lonl  was  accused.    It  is  pn»bable  enough,  as  the 

TVfua  (ibid.  1690).     He  also  wrote  some  historical  death  of  Barabbas  was  clearly  ex})ecte<l  at  the  same 

"wwk*,  for  which  see  Niceron,  Memoires  pour  Servir^  time,  that  they  were  among  the  avffTamatrrai  who  had 

«tc^ToLxi;  DuytiUt  Xouvelle  Biblhth,  vol,  xix;  Theolog,  been  imprisoned  with  him,  and  had  taken  part  in  the 

Unrenal'/jex,  a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  A  our.  Bioff,  Generalej  s.  v.  insurrection  in  which  zeal,  ami  hate,  and  patriotism, 

(&  P.)  and  lust  of  plunder  were  mingled  in  wild  confusion. 

Tfaiesa.  Joiiajjs  O.,  a  (ierman  doctor  of  theologv,       They  had   expected   to  die  with  Jesus  Barabbas 

WM  bom  Aug.  15,  1762,  at  Hamburg.     F.>r  a  number  (<l-  ""•)'     They  find  themselves  with  one  who  bore  the 

of  Tears  he  lectured  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  retir-  **™c  "*"«»  ^"'  ^^^  ^"  described  m  the  superscnp- 

ing'in  1W5.     He  died  Jan.  7, 1810.     He  wrote,  Uand-  ^»"«»  <>«  *>"  cr«»  «»  ^^^  ^^  Nazareth.     They  could 

buck  A  neueren  bet.  flrut^w  w.  protest,  Literat,  d,  Theol  ^^^^V  <"*"  ^^  have  heard  something  of  his  fame  as  a 

(Lrips.  1795-97,  2  vols.)  .^Neuer  hit,  Commentar  Uber  PJ^phet,  of  his  triumphal  entry  as  a  king.     They  now^ 

^  .V.  T,  (pt.  i,  ii,  JJie  EvangeLd^r  Apottel  und  Jems  **"**  ^'^^  sharing  the  same  fate  as  themselves,  con- 

lliiQe,l9(^6]):— Vorlesungen  uber  die  Moral  (Gera,  ^^mned  on  much  the  same  charge  (Luke  xxiii,  6). 

\m):--Fundan»eHta  TheoL  Christ,  Critico^hffmatiar  They  too  would  bear  their  crosses  to  the  ap|)ointed 

(Lipi  1792) :— .1  Comuteutury  on  2  Thess,  ii,  1-12  and  P^^^  ^*»'Je  He  fainted  by  the  way.     Their  garments 

^«Ux,  12-16  (Kiel,  1809):— ^Vfcr  die  bibl,  und  kirchl,  ^^uld  be  parted  among  the  soldiers.     For  them  also 

Mfwug  ran  der  KitigkeU  der  I/OUenstrrifen  (Hamb.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  drugged  wine,  which  He  refused,  to 

m):^UeUr  die  Afoffier  und  ihren  Uttrn  (ibid.  1794) :  <^""  ^*>«  «h«n>  PW"  of  the  first  hours  on  the  cross.  They 

-EMeUumf  in  die  neuere  Gesrh,  der  Religion,  der  Kirche  ^^^  «^  ^"f  '*»«  prevailing  tone  of  scc.m.     A  king  of 

«.  der  theol,  Wissenschaften  (ibiiL  1740,  1796 ;  Sleswick,  **»«  Je^«  ^*>o  could  neither  save  himself  nor  help  them, 

1797),  etc     See  Winer,  Handh,  der  theol,  LUeratur,  i,  ^*>««  foUowers  had  not  even  fought  for  him  (John 

«.  172, 287,  290,  294,  358,  478,  555,  580,  857,  868;  ii,  31,  »^'>"»  ^)»  w«»  strangely  unlike  the  many  chieftains 

59,92,  125,  126,381,360,866;  FWnt,  BibL  Judaica,  iii,  ^*»«ro  ^^v  had  probably  known  claiming  the  same 

431    (K  P.)  ^^^^^  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii.  10,  8),  strangely  unlike  the 

—..    .  .,    o  .   ,       .       .     .^     -     ..  "notable  prisoner^  for  whom  thev  ha<l  not  hesitated,  it 

^?Jf^^*  T*"^.  ?*T  .*^***"?»,"5  ^  ^^^  f*"'^>'  would  seem,  to  incur  the  risk  ofbkK>dshed.     But  over 

f  ,^i?^"^f  "^i^^  ^Jt***  '"P^"**  ^T^'  ^r  ^"^  one  of  them  there  came  a  change.  The  darkness  which, 

^'\l:^     '°  ?^r^  ^l^""  *?."  K°  u'  ^^  *!f."T^  at  noon,  was  beginning  to  steal  over  the  sk v  awed  him 

and  m  iO^provoat  of  Waldeck,  which  his  grandfather  ^„^  ^^^  ^-^^^^^  ^^^j,„^^^  ^„,,  ,i,^„,^  .„rt  meekness  of  the 

bad  founded.     In  1009  he  ww  made  bishop  of  Merse-  ,„ff^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^-^^     H^  ,,^,^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Ijurg,  and  m  1018  he  died.     He  wrote  a  chronicle,  with  ,if    ^„j  „^  ,„  j^^^i^^  ^^,i,      „^  ,^,^^^  ^^  ^^^  ;,,„ 

the  purpose  of  tr«i«nitting  to  his  successors  in  the  bish-  j  j      ^„  ^j,^  ^^  ^^^^^  him.  and  saw  an  infinite  com- 
opnc  a  history  of  Merseburg ;  but  the  work  grew  into  a  j^^,   ^here,  indeed,  was  one  unlike  all  other  «  kings 

hirtory  of  the  (Herman  State  and  of  the  neighbonng  Ger-  J,^  ^^^  j^^^n  ^^^^  ^^^  ^y^^^  ^^  ^^^  ,,„^^„      g^^j^ 

manic  and  SUvonic  countnea.    It  is  the  most  important  ^  ^„^  ^^^^  ^e  all  that  he  had  claimed  to  be.     To  be 

<rf  acceaeible  aoaices  for  the  time  of  the  Uter  emi,erors^  forgotten  by  that  King  seems  to  him  now  the  most  ter- 

Hoce  ii«  auuuoenu  cover  almost  the  whole  of  the  10th  ^We  of  all  punishments;  to  take  part  in  the  triumph  of 

oMitaiy,  and  are  Uiigely  the  reports  of  what  the  author  j^j^  return,  the  most  blessed  of  all  hopes.    The  yelling 
hiimelf  saw  and  knew.     The  book  is  deficient  in  |K>int     ,^^,^^  ^^  answered,  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spiri* 

of  bteritfy  exoellenoea,  but  is  charactenz«l  l»y  abun-  Ip^'j,.^  ^        ,,f  „„  .^.^  ^^^ads  who  had  listenwl  to 

dance  of  mat  ter  and  truthfulneaa  of  spint.     It  is  as  ma-  ^.^   ,jj^  ^,,^  j^^„,         y^  -^  p^^^j,^  (     ,.  ^  ^^^. 

p<.rtiint  for  the  lUnatration  of  manners  and  customs  in  ^j,,,  j,^.^  ^,,„j  ,j,^  ;j,„     ,,^,  of  a  purer  past  and  tht 

the  days  of  the  Saxon  emperors  as  for  the  statement  of  ^^^  ^^  ,„  immediate  rest.   But  its  jov  was  to  be  more 

hutirticai  events.  .       ,        ,  .,      ^         „.  than  that  of  fair  groves  and  pleasant  s'treams.     "  Thou 

/../«;r«/«rr.-Lappenbeij  s  preface  to  Afon.  Oerm,//^.  .^alt  be  Hth  vw:^     He  should  l»e  renumbered  there. 

^  :r!i\'i.  •  *"l''Sl['T^;?'^^.'"..^*"wn"  ^"-r^-.ll'        We  canimt  marvel  that  a  historv  of  such  wonderful 

..  l,Sfi-163,  and  <^«^*^'- /^«"; ».  746,  .80 ;  ,i  o  17,  547  .^^^^^^  ^j,^„i^,  .^  ^,j  ,.„^,  ^ave  fi'xed  itself  on  men's 

r^'^^Mi^n^h,G^u^ht»qHeUenIMl^^^^^  minds,  and  led  them  to  speculate  and  ask  questions 

''^/.  r' ?:«  /b?*''  JLn'J^"!*^*'";'  ^  ^r'/l^f"*  *'*^-  which  we  have  no  data  to  answer.     The  simplest  and 

cW.  .Sferv«.  (Bonn,  1861) ;  Lappenberg.  ed.  of  1  htetmar  «  ^,„^^  ^^,,  ^^  ,^,^i    ,  .^  j^  ^^  ^een  that  of  those  who, 

w/  ;!,^^^,^'TJo  ^'"'.Ku'tLf-    See  also  Hal,  f^,^  the  great  Alexandrian  thinker  ((h-igen,.n  Rom, 

Mlger^Ul^^ZeU^,  1849,  Noa.  204-206.- Herzog,  ReaU  ..,^  ^^  the  writer  of  the  most  popular  hymn  <»f  our  own 

.t-^Uirp.%,v,  times,  have  seen  in  the  "dying  thief"  the  first  great 

Thieres,  Trie  Two,  ok  tiir  Croh8  (Matt,  xxvii,  typical  instance  that  "a  man  is  justified  by  faith  with- 

•^8-44;  Mark  xv,  27;  Luke  xxiii,  39-43  ;  comp.  John  out  the  deeds  of  the  law."    Even  those  whose  thoughts 

xviii,  40).     The  men  who  under  this  name  apf>ear  in  wore  less  deep  and  wide  acknowledged  that  in  this  and 

the  hiatoiy  of  the  crucifixion  were  robbers  (^X^garai)  other  like  cases  the  baptism  of  blood  supplied  the  place 

rather  than  tbieres  (cXcirraOt  belonging  to  the  lawless  of  the  outward  sign  of  regeneration  (Hilar.  De  TrviU, 

banda  by  which  Palestine  was  at  that  time  and  af^er-  c.  x ;  Jerome,  Kp.  xiii).   The  logical  specuUtions  of  the 

warda  infeated  (JoaephuBy  Ant,  xvii,  10,  8;   xx,  8,  10).  PeUigian  controversy  overclouded,  in  this  as  in  other 

Againet  thcae  brigands  every  Roman  procurator  had  to  instances,  the  clear  judgment  of  Augustine.   Maintain- 

wage  eoBCiDiMl  war  (Joeephiia,  War,  ii,  13,  2).     The  ing  the  absolute  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation,  he 
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bad  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  penitent  thief 
hftd  been  baptized  or  not,  and  he  oscillates,  with  naelan- 
choly  indecision,  between  the  two  answers.  At  times 
he  is  disposed  to  rest  content  with  the  solution  which 
had  satisfied  others.  Then  again  he  ventures  on  the 
conjecture  that  the  water  which  sprang  forth  from  the 
pierced  side  had  sprinkled  him,  and  so  had  been  a  suf- 
ficient baptism.  Finally,  yielding  to  the  inexorable 
logic  of  a  sacramental  theory,  he  rests  in  the  assump- 
tion that  he  probably  had  been  baptized  before,  either 
in  his  prison  or  before  he  entered  on  his  robber-life 
(August.  De  Anima,  i,  11 ;  iii,  12;  Serm,de  Temp.  130; 
Betract,  1,26;  iii,  18, 65). 

Other  conjectures  turn  more  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  history.  Bengel,  usually  acute,  here  overshoots  the 
mark,  and  finds  in  the  Lord*s  words  to  him,  dropping 
all  mention  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  an  indication 
that  the  penitent  thief  was  a  Gentile,  the  impenitent  a 
Jew,  and  that  thus  the  scene  on  Calvary  was  typical  of 
the  position  of  the  two  churches  {Gnomon  N.  T,  in 
Luke  rxiii),  Stier  ( Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  ad  loc.) 
reads  in  the  words  of  reproof  {ovik  0o/3y  9i>  rbv  Biov) 
the  language  of  one  who  had  all  along  listened  with 
grief  and  horror  to  the  revilings  of  the  multitude,  the 
burst  of  an  indignation  previously  suppressed.  The 
Apocryphal  gospels,  as  usual,  do  their  b^t  to  lower  the 
divine  history  to  the  level  of  a  legend.  They  follow 
the  repentant  robber  into  the  unseen  world.  He  is  the 
first  to  enter  Paradise  of  all  mankind.  Adam  and  Seth 
and  the  patriarchs  find  hins  already  there  bearing  his 
cross.  Michael  the  archangel  had  led  him  to  the  gate, 
and  the  fiery  sword  had  turned  aside  to  let  him  pass 
(^Evang,  Nicod,  ii,  10).  Names  were  given  to  the  two 
robbers.  Demas  or  Dismas  was  the  penitent  thief, 
hanging  on  the  right,  Gestas  the  impenitent  on  the 
left  (i6idL  i,  10 ;  Narrat,  Joseph,  c  8).  The  cry  of  en- 
treaty is  expanded  into  a  long,  wordy  prayer  {NamU. 
Joseph,  loc  cit.),  and  the  promise  suffers  the  same  treat- 
ment. The  history  of  the  Infancy  is  made  prophetic  of 
that  of  the  crucifixion.  The  holv  familv,  on  their 
flight  to  £g3rpt,  come  upon  a  band  of  robbers.  One  of 
them,  Titus  (the  names  are  different  here),  has  com- 
passion, purchases  the  silence  of  his  companion  Duma- 
chus,  and  the  infant  Christ  prophesies  that  after  thirty 
years  Titus  shall  be  crucified  with  him,  and  shall  go  be- 
fore him  into  Paradise  {Evang.  Infant,  c.  28).  As  in 
other  instances  [see  Magi],  so  in  this,  the  fancy  of  in- 
ventors seems  to  have  been  fertile  in  namesi  Bede 
{CoUectan,)  gives  Matha  and  Joca  as  those  which  pre- 
vailed in  his  time.  The  name  given  in  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus  has,  however,  kept  its  ground,  and  St.  Dis- 
mas takes  his  place  in  the  hagiology  of  the  Syrian,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Latin  Church.— Smith.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed that  the  penitent  thief  had  been  very  wicked ; 
that  he  continued  so  till  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross; 
that  he  joined  the  other  malefactor  in  insulting  the 
Saviour ;  and  that  then,  by  a  miracle  of  grace,  he  was 
transformed  into  a  penitent  Christian;  soOrigen  (Horn, 
85  Ml  Matt,),  Chrysostom  {/Jam,  88  in  Mait,\  and  others 
(comp.  Suicer,  s.  v.  Xytrrr)^'),  But  this  view  of  the  case 
seems  to  involve  some  misconception  of  the  facts,  which 
it  may  not  be  inexpedient  to  indicate.  Whitby  says, 
<*  Almost  all  interpreters  that  I  have  read  here  say  that 
this  thief  began  his  repentance  on  the  cross."  With 
regard  to  his  moral  character,  he  is  indeed  styled  by  the 
evangelist  one  of  the  "  malefactors  {KaKovpyoi)  who  were 
led  with  Jesus  to  be  put  to  death"  (Luke  xxiii,  32);  but 
the  word  is  evidently  used  dolaartKutg,  i.  e.  malefactors 
as  they  were  considered.  Matthew  (xxvii,  44)  and 
Mark  (xv,  27)  call  them  Xytrrai ;  but  this  word  denotes 
not  only  robbers,  etc.,  but  also  brigands,  rebels,  or  any 
who  carry  on  unauthorized  hostilities,  insurgents  (Thu- 
cyd.  iv,  53).  Insurrection  was  a  crime,  but  it  was  a 
crime  a  person  might  have  committed  who  had  good 
qualities,  and  had  maintained  a  respectable  character. 
Again,  this  man*s  punishment  was  crucifixion,  which 
was  not  in  use  among  the  Jews,  but  was  inflicted  by  the 


Romans,  as  we  have  seen,  not  on  mere  thieves,  but 
rebels.  Barabbas  bad  been  one  of  these,  and  though  he 
"  lay  bound  with  them  that  had  made  insurrection  with 
him,  who  had  committed  murder  in  the  insurrection," 
Mark  (xv,  27)  has  the  same  word,  XyoTti^,  "  robber,* 
which  is  applied  to  him  by  John  (xviii,  40).  It  is  most- 
probable  that  these  "  malefactors"  were  two  of  bis  com- 
panions. Our  Lord  was  condemned  under  the  same 
charge  of  insurrection  (Luke  xxiii,  2),  and  the  man 
whose  case  we  are  considering  says  to  his  fellow-suf- 
ferer, "  Thou  art  under  the  same  sentence,**  iv  rtfi  atmjt 
Kpifiari,  and  admits  that  they  both  were  guilty  of  the 
charge,  while  our  Lord  was  innocent  of  it  (ver.  40, 41). 
It  is  impossible,  then,  to  determine  the  degree  of  his 
criminality  without  knowing  what  provocations  he  had 
received  under  the  despotic  and  arbitrary'  rule  of  a 
Roman  governor  such  as  Pilate,  how  far  he  had  beea 
active,  or  only  mixed  up  with  the  sedition,  etc  The 
notion  that  he  was  suildenly  and  instantaneously  con- 
verted  on  the  cross  is  grounded  entirely  upon  the  gem^ 
eral  statement  of  Matthew,  **  the  thieves  also  which 
were  crucified  with  him  cast  the  same  in  his  teeth" 
(xxvii,  44) ;  whereas  Luke,  in  his  relation  of  the  inci- 
dent, is  more  exact.  Instances  of  Matthew^s  style  of 
speaking,  which  is  called  ampUfication,  abound  in  the 
gospels,  and  in  all  writers.  Thus,  *^  the  soldiers  brought 
him  vinegar"  (Luke  xxiii,  86;  John  xix,  29),  **oae  of 
them  did  so"  (Matt,  xxvii,  48;  Mark  xv,  86).  «  The 
disciples  had  indignation"  (Matt,  xxvi,  8),  **  some  of 
them"  (Mark  xiv,  4), "  one  of  them"  (John  xii,  4).  So 
in  Mark  xvi,  5;  Matt,  xxviii,  2,  there  is  mention  of  one 
angel  only :  but  in  Luke  xxiv,  4 ;  John  xx,  12,  there  is> 
mention  of  two.  This  is  substantially  the  explanation 
given  by  Cyprian  (De  Passions  Z>oiiit»0,  Augustine  {IM 
Cons,  Evang,  iii,  16),  and  others,  which  assumes  a  sy> 
necdoche  or  syllepsis  or  enallage.  The  captious  objec- 
tions to  the  narrative  of  Luke  as  inconsistent  with  that 
of  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  the  inference  drawn  frouk 
them  that  both  are  more  or  less  legendary,  are  there- 
fore puerile  (Strauss,  Leben  Jesu,  ii,  519 ;  Ewald,  Ckri^ 
stus,  in  Gesch,  v,  438).  It  is  far  from  certain  that  either 
faith  or  repentance  of  this  ^  thief"  w^  the  fruit  of  thi» 
particular  season.  He  must  have  known  something  of 
the  Saviour,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  said  oviiv 
drowov  iwpa^f,  "  he  hath  done  nothing  amiss."  He 
may  have  been  acquainted  with  the  miracles  and 
preaching  of  Jesus  before  he  was  cast  into  prison ;  he 
may  have  even  conversed  with  him  there.  He  wa» 
convinced  of  our  Lord*s  Messiahship,  "  Lord,  remember 
me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom."  His  crime 
possibly  consisted  of  only  one  act  of  insubordination, 
and  he  might  have  been  both  a  sincere  believer, 
and,  with  this  one  exception,  a  practical  follower  of 
Christ.  Kocher  (ap.  Bloomfield,  Reoen,  Synop,)  tells 
us  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  tradition  that  the  thief 
was  not  converted  at  the  cross,  bat  was  previously  im- 
bued with  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  See  Koinol^ 
Macknight,  etc;  and  the  monographs  cited  by  Yolbe- 
ding,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  63 ;  Hase,  Leibm  Jestty. 
p.  212. 

Thigh  ('?^'?^  garek;  Sept.  /xijpoc;  Vulg. /ewirr),. 
properly  the  part  of  the  body  from  the  legs  to  the  trunks 
of  men,  quadrupeds,  etc  (Gen.  xxxii,  25, 81,  32;  Judg. 
iii,  16,  21 :  Psa.  xlv,  3;  Cant,  iii,  8),  occurs  in  several 
phrases  of  special  significance  in  the  Bible 

1.  Putting  the  hand  under  the  thigh  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  ancient  custom,  upon  occasion  of  taking  an 
oath  to  any  one.  Abraham  required  this  of  the  oldest 
servant  of  his  house,  when  he  made  him  swear  that  he 
would  not  take  a  viKe  for  Isaac  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Canaanites  (Gen.  xxiv,  2-9).  Jacob  required  it  of  bis- 
son  Joseph,  when  he  bound  him  by  oath  not  to  bury 
him  in  Egypt,  but  with  his  fathers  in  the  land  of  Ca> 
naan  (xlvii,  29^1).  The  origin,  form,  and  import  of 
this  ceremony  in  taking  an  oath  are  very  doubtfuL 
Aben-Kzra  says,  "  It  appears  to  me  that  it  was  the  cua-* 
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tufliin  that  age  for  a  aer\'ant  to  place  his  band  on  hU  Song^  p.  110).    Cocceius,  Buxtorf,  Mercenis,  and  Junius 

nuuttf's  thigh,  at  the  command  uf  the  latter,  to  show  all  adopt  this  explanation.     In  Hev.  xix,  16  il  is  said 

thit  be  considered  himself  subject  to,  and  undertook,  bis  '^  the  Word  of  Ood  (ver.  13)  hath  on  his  vesture  and  (m 

mtster't  bidding ;  and  such  b  at  present  the  custom  in  hit  thigh  a  name  written.  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 

lodii.'*    Grotius  thinks  that,  as  the  sword  was  worn  lords.'"     Scbleusner  thinks  the  name  was  not  written 

opoo  the  thigh  (comp.  Judg.  iii,  16,  21;  Psa.  xlv,  3;  upon  the  thigh,  but  upon  the  sword.    Montfaucon  give» 

CioLiii,  8),  this  custom  was  as  much  as  to  say,  If  I  an  account  of  several  images  of  warriors  having  inscrip- 

fabify,  kill  me.     Not  a  few  commentators,  ancient  and  tions  on  the  thighs  {Antiquite  ErpHquie,  III,  ii,  268,. 

modoTD,  explain  it  of  laying  the  hand  on  or  near  the  269;  (vrupter,  iii,  1489;  and  Zomii  Opufcula  S,  S.  ii, 

mdio  ciratwKitionitf  to  protest  by  that  solemn  covenant  769). 

of  God,  whereof  circumcision  was  the  badge  and  type,  Thilo,  Johann  Karl,  a  theologian  of  Halle,  was 

in  the  Abmbamic  family.     So  R.  Eleazar  says,  "  Before  bom  at  Langcnsalza,  in  Thnringia,  Nov.  28, 1794.   While 

the  giving  of  the  law,  the  ancient  fathers  swore  by  the  a  student  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  by  superior 

oovenant  of  drcamcision*^  {Pirhe,  c.  49).    The  Targum  philological  attainments.     He  completed  his  studies  at 

tf  Jonathan  ben-Uzziel  exphuns  it  TilHtJ  n"J''ta2,  Le«P«ic  and  Halle,  and  in  1817  obtained  the  post  of  col- 

-in  lectione  drcumciMonU  me«;"  the  Jerusalem  Tar-  l«borator  in  the  Utin  school  of  the  Oiphanage  at  HaUe, 

^^^^  .^.  «••••«  uu*           e  A    '        '  n    1^  «ud  subsequently  that  of  teacher  m  the  Koyal  Pedago- 

euaL^Tj^D  n^^  mnp, "sub  femorefcedens  meu     Dr.  ,,           •     j  •    ..     .    .                a               c  ^ 

guiii,  w  ^    I  •    •  I.  ••  ,    «mu  .cui^.«;  .wu«.»  *«^..  gium.    Hc  remauicd  in  the  latter  station  five  years,  but 

Adam  Clarke  adopts  the  fonner  of  thwe  two  explana-  -^^^^^  ^  -^^  duties  those  of  theological  tutor  in  the  uni- 
xxMiCommaOaryonGen.xxw^^),    This  mterpretation  versity,  where  he  began  to  deliver  lectures  on  exegeti- 
•opposes  a  meioni,  or  metonymy  such  as  is  suppowd  by  ^ai  and  patristical  subjects  in  1819.     In  1820  lie  visited 
aome  to  attend  the  ose  of  the  word  with  regard  to  the  p^^is  and  Oxford  in  the  aimpanv  of  (lesenius,  and  on 
Oitx  of  the  water  of  Jealouty  (Numb,  v,  21,  22,  27).  j^jg  ^^^^  assisted  Knapp,  who  afterwards  became  his  fa- 
Bochm  adduces  many  similar  instances  (//wjroz.  II,  v,  ther-in-law,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Theological  Seminarx-. 
15).    We  may  also  refer  to  the  margin  or  Heb.  of  Gen.  j„  ^,.22  he  was  made  extraordinarv,  and  in  1825  ordina- 
xhn,26;Exod.i,6;  Judg.vui,80.    No  further  allusion  rv,  professor  of  theologv.     In  1833  he  received  the  title 
to  this  ceremony  in  taking  an  oath  occurs  m  Scnpture,  ^f  consistorial  councUlor,  and  in  1840  the  badge  of  the- 
mieis  the  phrase  •*  giving  the  hand  under"  refer  to  it.  q^j^^  „f  ^^e  Red  Eagle.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Or- 
(8«  Heb.  or  margin  of  1  Chron.  xxix,  24,  and  "giving  ^^^  ^f  Freemasons,  and  temporarilv  of  the  direction  of 
ttehand,"  2  Chron.  xxx,8;  Jcr.  1, 16;  Ezek.  xvii,  18.)  prancke's  institutes.     The  lectur^  of  Thilo  extended 
See  Oath.                                        ,        ,         >.         ,  i"^  ^^*  fields  of  the  history  of  doctrines  and  of  the 
2.  Our  translation  sUtes  that  "<*«  hollow  of  Jacobs  church,  and  into  svmbolics  and  patristics.    Thev  were 
%4  was  out  of  joint  by  the  touch  of  the  angel  who  characterized  by  thoroughness  of  treatment  and  fulness 
WTwtkd  with  him" (Gen.  xxxu,  2o).     Some,  however,  ^f  ^^^^^  „  ^^U  ^  gimplicity  of  style;  and  they  came 
pnfer  to  render  Jgnj.  »«»  tprained  or  wrenched,  and  in  time  to  be  recognised  and  valued  by  the  entire  uni- 
idduoe  Jer.  vi,  8;  Eaiek.  xxiii,  17,  18.     The  Sept.  ren-  versity.     The  pnigreas  of  his  researches  led  him  from 
den  it  Kai  ivapaiat  rb  itKcltoq  tov  firipov ;  the  Vulg.  the  study  of  classical  antiquity  and  the  Greek  philoso- 
^tigit  nervum  femori$  ejus,  et  ttatim  emarcuit.     Some  phers  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Church,  the  Neo-PIatoii- 
aieh  sense  better  salts  ver.  31,  where  we  find  Jacob  ists,  and  the  (ireek  fathers.    He  was  also  led  to  give  at- 
Sa^mtff  on  his  thigh;  see  Gesenius  on  sbx    The  cus-  tention  to  the  almost  uncultivated  field  of  the  New- 
ton of  Jacob's  descendants,  founded  upon  this  incident,  '*'«»^  ^P^'^'P**^.  ^".^^^  *"/  publisheil  Acta  St.  Thmm 
is  recorded  in  ver.  32,  which  has  been  thus  translated :  ^/>«*to'«.  e'c.     The  fruit  of  subsequent  labors  was  ac- 
-Thefefore  the  chUdren  of  Israel  eat  not  of  the  nerxe  "«ientally  lost  in  1828,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  hrst 
Nsshe,  which  b  upon  the  hoUow  of  the  thigh,  unto  this  v"^""'«  ^^  ****r^^  Apocryphus  A .  r.,  etc.,  was  delayed 
day;  because  be  struck  the  holtew  of  Jacob's  thigh,  on  """^  ^^'^'    This  volume,  conUining  the  Apocrj-phal 
the  nerve  Nashe  (Sept.  rb  v«5pov,  Vulg.  nerrus).    The  K«»pelN  proved  the  greatest  literary  production  of  hi» 

_      .    .     ^.        f  ..  ^  ^^  .  ^--„  .    ^ •  J  _  1  u    rk  bfe.     His  plans  for  the  completion  of  the  senes  were 

true  derivation  of  the  word  n©3  is  considered  by  Dr.  ,       _^.  ;,             .    ,     ,    .^^^          ^a  *  »     *      *  1 

,.    ^          ,             .^       .,.                 .        .  only  partially  executed.    In  1838  appeared /I  cto /fnof/oC 

Fllntf,  m  his  Concordmce,  to  be  still  a  secret ;  but,  along  p^^^  ,^  p^^i^^  ^^  .__i„  ^^^  ^  ^,  ^^^^  4  ^^^^  ^ 

with  Ikawiius,  he  understands  the  neive  itself  t»  be  the  MatthuB,  et^  :-and  in  1847,  Fragnu  A  ctuum  S,  Joanms, 

i*ekiatu;  nerve,  which  proceeds  from  the  hip  to  the  an-  ^^^    Tj,ilo  also  fumUhed  a  contribution  to  the  literature 

de.    This  nerve  IS  stdl  cxtrwjted  from  the  hinder  hmbs  ^f  the  Old-Test.  Apocrypha  in  the  memorial  written  for 

by  the  Jews  in  England,  and  m  other  «)untnes  where  Knapp's  jubilee  in  1825,  Specimen  Kxercit,  Criticarum 

properly  qu^ified  persons  are  appointed  to  remove  it  ^  g^^  Salomonis  (Hall*,  1826).     Various  dissertations 

(Artp  TramdahoM,  etc,  by  the  Rev.  D.  A.  De  Sola,  p.  .ijgpiay  his  acquaintance  with  the  Neo-Platonists  and 

'®)-     .  the  Church  writers  who  followed  in  their  steps;  e.  g» 

^  (piild,  *h6tJ)    The  phrase  "A^  and  thigh""  occnn  [k  Calo  Empgren  Commentationes  III  (1839  sq.):— 

in  Jud^.  XV,  8,  in  the  acooant  of  Samson^s  slaughter  of  Eiueb.  Alexandr,  Oratio  ireoi  attrpovoptav  prtetnissa  de 

the  Philistines.     Gesenius  tamslates  by  in  this  passage  ^fagis  et  Stella  Qumitione  (1834)  '.—Comment,  in  SgnesH 

«rA,  and  uwlersunds  it  as  a  proverbial  expression  for  %'«««'»  /^  (1842  sq.).    He  was  long  employed  on  a  com- 

-  b^  Mn<»te  them  alL"    The  Chaldee  paraphrast  inter-  P»«^  «"^»on  ?f  ^^^  ^•y'?""  ^^  Syncsius,  but  did  not  finish 

pews  it,  "He  smote  both  footmen  and  howemen,  the  ^^^  undertaking.     This  was  also  the  case  with  his  last 

^.    .    ,        -      ^,            ,  ^i^;    .      ,,.  important  work,  the  «ift<w/Awrt /'a/rMm  6  r^r./wTmo/t- 

one  rearinff  on  their  legs  (as  the  word  p^W  should  be  *          ,^     1  '       ^    «  •  •      a    <  <i         "  r\         n 

*>                  ^.       ..           r^  ca,  A  single  vo\ume,ci}ntain\ng  S.  A  thanant  Opera  Dog^ 

rMwIered),  rhe  other  on  their  thighs,  as  they  sat  on  their  ,^,,i^,  Selecfa.  after  the  text  of  Montfaucon,  Ijeing  the 

bor«».-     Others  understand  that  he  smote  them  botli  g^tent  to  which  it  was  publishe<l.     Thilo  was  simplv  a 

on  the  legs  and  thighs.     Some  give  another  mterpreta-  indent  and  an  inquirer.     He  connected  himself  with 

li.^  :  emitim/  on  the  /Ai^A  denotes  penitence  (Jer.  xxxi.  „„ne  „f  ^1,^  theological  parties  in  the  Church,  because 

19),  grief,  and  m<»umiiig  (hcek.  xxi,  12).  ^^  j^^  ^,^^.^,  ^^  approve  and  something  t^  condemn  in 

A  few  roistransUtions  occur.     The  word  "  thigh"  them  all.    Nor  di«i  he  found  any  school,  because  he  wa* 

-h/»uld  have  been  transUted  "leg"  in  Isa.  xlvii,  2,  p^t,  unable  to  reganl  his  own  mind  as  fully  formed.     He 

rviifUMCt  cmra*     In  Cant,  vii,  1,  "The  joints  of  thy  gave  himself  simply  to  the  work  of  inquiry,  and  became^ 

thigha,**  etc^  the  true  meaning  is  "the  cincture  of  thy  in  consequence,  one  of  the  most  widely  and  accurately 

hiitu  (L  e.  the  drawers,  trousers)  is  like  jewelry.**     Lady  learned  men  of  the  modem  Church  within  the  field  of 

VTortlej  Montagu  tiescribes  this  article  of  female  attire  his  own  chosen  labors.     He  was,  withal,  a  devout  lovet 

as^  oompotedof  thin  rose-oolored  damask,  brocaded  with  of  the  Bible,  a  most  genial  associate  in  the  friendly  cir- 

tSker  fomer^  {iMbeny  iit  12;  see  Harmer,  On  Solomon's  cle,  and  a  profoundly  interested  observer  of  all  impor- 
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itant  events.  He  died  May  17,  1868.  Drj-auder's  di»-  | 
^course  delivered  at  the  Tuneral  of  Thilo  was  published  at 
Ilalle  in  1858 ;  and  a  brief  characterization  of  Thilo  was 
given  by  Meier  in  the  Uallischer  Sektumskatalog  (1863- 
64);  and  another  in  Conrera.-Lexikon  d,  GeyemDart 
(1841 ),  iv,  2,  by  Henke.    See  Herzog,  Heal-EncyUop,  s.  v. 

Thilo,  Wilhelm,  a  German  teacher,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1802,  and  died  Feb.  17,  1870,  at  Berlin.  For 
a  niiraber  of  years  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Berlin 
Heniinar>*  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  published, 
Hjtttwr  «i!*  Katechtt  (Berlhi,  \SiO):—VitJt  f/nsUiche  Lied 
in  der  ecatuftL  Volksschule  Dtutschlands  (ibid.  1842;  2d 
ed,  1855) : — Ludwiy  //elmbotd  tuich  Lebeti  uful  IHchtm 
(2d  ed.  185G)  '.—LudamUia  ElUaheih  Grqfin  con  Schwarz- 
iurg^RudoUtadt,  Ein  Btitrag  zur  Utschichtt  der  t/eistL 
IHchtung  im  17.  Jahrhundert  (^ibid.  1855) : — Afelanchthan 
im  Dierute  an  heiUger  Schrift  (ibid.  18t30)  :—Preu8gi»cke» 
Volksschuhcesen  mich  Oeschichte  und  JSUttistik  (ibid. 
1867).  See  Zucht»ld,  Bibl.  TheoL  ii,  1382 ;  Liftrurisrfier 
Uawiwtifer  fur  dtu  kathoL  Deutschlandy  1868,  p.  66 ; 
1870,  p.  486.     (a  P.) 

Thim'natha  (Josh,  xix,  43).    See  Timi«aii. 

Thionville.  Counciij*  of  {Concilia  apud  Theodo- 
nit'viliamX  Thionville,  now  known  as  JHedetihofm^  is 
a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lorraine,  situated  on  the  Moselle ; 
and  has  belonged  in  succession  to  the  counts  of  Luxem- 
burg, to  Burgundy,  Austria,  >Spain,  and  France.  It  was 
ceded  by  the  peace  of  May  10, 1871,  to  Germany.  This 
town  has  been  the  seat  of  three  councils. 

I.  Held  in  822;  thirty- two  bishops  Ueing  present, 
among  whom  were  Aistuphus  of  Mayence  and  Ebbo  of 
Rheimfi.     Four  or  five  articles  were  drawn  up  in  defence  | 
of  ecclesisHtical  persons  and  property.    See  Mansi,  Con- 
ciL  %'ii,  1519. 

H.  Held  in  February,  835;  more  than  forty  bishops 
being  present.  All  the  proceedings  against  Louis  le 
Debonnaire  were  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  and  he 
was  conducted  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Metz,  and  sol- 
emnly restored  to  his  rights  and  privileges.  This  done, 
the  prelates  returned  to  Thionville,  where  Agobard  of 
Lyons  and  Bernard  of  Vienne,  who  were  absent,  were 
solemnly  deposed,  together  with  Ebbo  of  Kheims,  who, 
being  present,  himself  consenteil  to  the  sentence,  and 
fenounced  the  episcopate.     See  Mansi,  vii,  1696. 

HL  Held  in  October,  844,  in  a  place  called  at  pres- 
ent **  Just'*  (Judicium);  Drogon,  bishop  of  Metz,  pre- 
sided. In  this  council  Lothaire,  Louis,  and  Charles 
promise<l  to  observe  brotherly  concord  among  them- 
selves. Six  articles  were  drawn  up,  which  the  princes 
promised  to  observe.  They  arc  exhorted,  among  other 
things,  to  live  in  unity  and  brotherly  love ;  to  fill  with- 
out delay  the  sees  which,  owing  to  their  quarrels, 
had  remained  vacant;  to  hinder  the  laity  from  ap- 
propriating to  themselves  the  property  of  the  Church, 
•etc. 

Third  Orders  is  the  name  given  by  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  persons  who  ilesirc  tn  lead  a  religious  life  in 
their  homes,  and  yet  have  connection  with  some  regu- 
lar order.  The  first  mention  of  such  persons  is  in  1 199, 
in  connection  with  the  Augustines,  though  this  order 
claims  that  it  was  established  much  earlier.  There  are 
third  orders  of  nearly  all  the  principal  orders,  as  of  Do- 
minicans, l^Iinims,  Carmelites,  Trinitarians,  etc.  Their 
members  take  the  vow  of  allegiance  to  the  rules  of  the 
order,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  perpetual  chastity ; 
have  directors  and  superiors,  yet  live  in  the  world,  mar- 
r}',  and  carry  on  business.  Their  only  distinguishing 
mark  is  a  scapulary  and  leather  girdle,  but  these  are 
often  worn  under  their  ordinary  dress. 

Thirds,  a  peculiar  arrangement,  under  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  "  The 
barons,"  says  Knox,  "perceiving  that  the  Booh  of  Dis- 
cipline was  refused,  presented  to  the  nobility  certain  ar- 
ticles, requiring  idolatry  to  be  suppressed,  the  Kirk  to 
be  planted  with  true  ministers,  and  some  certain  provis- 
ion to  be  made  for  them,  according  to  equity  and  con- 


science. .  .  .  And  so  devised  thev  that  the  kirkmen* 
(the  former  clergy)  "  should  have  no  intromission  with 
the  two  parts  of  their  benefices**  (that  is,  with  two 
thirds),  "and  that  the  third  part  should  be  lifted  up  by 
such  men  as  thereto  should  be  appointed,  for  such  uses 
as  in  the  acts  are  more  fully  expressed."  The  result 
was  that  two  thirds  of  the  benefices  were  retained  bv  the 
popish  clerg\',  and  the  remaining  third  handed  to  a  col- 
lector for  the  queen.  The  ministers  and  superintend- 
ents were  to  have  a  sum  modified  for  their  support,  and 
the  surplus  was  to  become  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
crown.  Thus  verv  little  was  left  for  the  ministers  of 
the  Kirk. 

Thirl^TtralltCoNNOF,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman  and 
historian,  was  born  at  Stepney,  Middlesex,  Feb.  11, 1797. 
His  precocity  was  ho  great  that  his  father  published  fur 
him,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  a  volume  of  his  compoiiiiiom, 
PritttiiuTf  or  Eutiya  and  Poewu  on  Varioys  St/bfeds 
(1809).  He  took  the  Craven  and  Bell  scholarship*  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1816;  graduated  as  senior 
chancellor*s  medallist,  1818;  became  tutor  and  fellow; 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1826.  In  1828  he  entered 
the  Church,  ajid  became  rector  of  Kirby-under-Dale, 
Yorkshire.  For  several  years  he  was  examiner  for  the 
classical  tripos  at  Cambridge,  classical  examiner  in  the 
University  of  London,  and  visitor  of  St.  David's  CoU^re, 
I^mpeter.  He  was  created  bishop  of  St.  David's  in 
1840,  which  office  he  reMgned  in  June,  1874.  He  died 
July  27,  1876.  He  published  a  number  of  aermoiw, 
charges,  letters,  addresses,  and  essays,  which,  with  oth- 
er writings,  were  iitued  under  the  title  of  Literary  and 
Theological  Remainu,  edited  by  canon  Perowne  (Loud. 
1876-6,3  vols.). 

Thirst  (K^X  di^/o^)  is  a  painful  natural  aenaation 

occasioned  by  the  absence  of  moistening  liquors  from  the 
stomach.  As  this  sensation  is  accompanied  by  vehe- 
ment desire,  the  term  is  sometimes  used  in  Scripture,  in 
a  moral  sense,  for  a  mental  demre,  as  in  Jer.  it,  25, "  With- 
hold thy  throat  from  thirst ;  but  thou  saidst,  I  loved 
strangers,  and  after  them  will  I  go;**  in  other  words, 
"I  desire  the  commission  of  sin — I  thirst  for  criminal 
indulgence.**  Matt,  v,  6, "  Blessed  are  they  who  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness.**  Psa.  xliii,2,  ^My  soul 
thirsteth  for  G<k1.**  The  same  figure  is  employed  in  the 
discourse  of  our  Lord  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
"Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  which  I  shall  give 
him  shall  never  thirst,'*  an  allusion  which  the  woman 
mistook  as  if  intended  of  natural  water,  drawn  from 
some  spring  possessing  peculiar  properties  (John  iii,  14). 
See  HuNOKR. 

Thirty -nine  Articles.     See  Articijss,  Thk 

TlIIKTY-NINK. 

Thirty  Tears'  War,  The,  a  German  political  and 
religious  coufiict,  was  not  properly  one  war,  but  rather 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  wars  (1618-48),  in  (rer- 
many.  Austria,  most  of  the  Catholic  princes  of  Ger- 
many, and  S|)ain  were  engaged  on  one  side  throughout, 
but  against  diflerent  antagonists. 

1.  Causes  of  the  Ifar.— For  the  influences  which  led 
to  this  struggle  we  must  hwk  back  to  the  16th  oenturk", 
when  Germany  was  divided  into  two  parties  by  the 
Reformation.  Under  Maurice  of  Saxony,  Protestantism 
became  triumphant,  and  by  the  Peace  of  Aug^urg 
(1666)  each  State  was  allowed  to  prescribe  the  form  of 
worship  within  its  bounds,  and  subjects  were  allowed  t* 
move  from  those  states  where  their  worship  was  pro- 
hibited to  those  in  which  it  was  not  There  still  re- 
mained many  unsettled  questions  which  provoked  strife. 
To  guard  against  the  future  appropriation  of  prelacies 
by  Protestants,  the  Catholic  party,  against  the  protest 
of  the  Lutheran  members  of  the  diet,  inserted  an  article 
by  which  all  prelates  who  should  thereafter  abjure  Ca- 
tholicism were  to  forfeit  their  benefices.  Another  mat- 
ter of  dispute  was  the  desire  to  secure  for  Protestants 
the  right  of  worship  in  Catholic  states.  The  Catholics 
refused  to  admit  such  an  article,  and  all  that  could  be 
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gained  wu  «  personal  declaration  to  this  efieot  fmrn  Frederick  V  entered  Munich.    Wallenstein  was  recalled. 

the enprfor's  brother, Ferdinand,  who  presided  over  the  and,  after  a  few  months'  waiting,  the  battle  of  Lutzen 

diet  It  Augsburg.     Under  the  reign  of  Maximilian  was  fought,  Nov.  16,  ir)82,  in  which  GusUvus  fell,  but 

(15$(-76;  Protestantism  spread  in  Bohemia,  Hungar>',  Wallenstein   was  defeatetl.     The  death   of  Gusuvus 

and  Austria  proper;  but  under  his  successor,  Rudolf  II  Adtdphus  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  l*rotestants,  though 

(1576-1613),  there  was  a  reaction.    Swayed  by  the  Jes-  the  genius  aiul  indefatigable  zeal  of  his  chancellor.  Ox- 

nitttiidthe  court  of  Spain,  he  proceeded  to  restrict,  and  eusitierna,  and  the  superior  ability  of  the  Swedish  gen- 

eren  to  abolish,  Protestant  worship.  erals,  preserx'ed  the  advantages  they  had  gaiiie<l.  till 

t  Kirst  Staffe  of  ike  War. — Thoroughly  aroused,  the  the  crushing  defeat  of  Bemant  of  Weimar  at  Nonlling- 

Protestant  princes  formed  the  Evangelical  Union  at  An-  en,  Sept.  0, 1634,  restored  to  the  emperor  a  preponder- 

hioien,  in  Franconia,  May  4, 1608,  under  the  lead  of  the  ating  iiitluence  in  (iormany.     Saxony  now  made  peace 

eltictor-palatine,  Frederick  IV.     The  rival  union  of  the  at  Prague,  May  3<K  16il5,  obtaining  such  satisfactory 

Catholic  powers,  under  the  leadership  of  the  duke  of  terms  for  the  Lutherans  that  the  treaty  was,  within 

BiTiria,  followed,  July  11, 1609.     The  Bohemians  had  ttin:v  months,  adhcreil  to  by  all  the  princes  of  that  sect. 

fiirced  from  Rudolf  an  edict  of  toleration  (J/ri/cir/aM-  The  Calvinists  were  left  to  ttieir  fate.     Sweden,  how- 

^/),  July  11, 1609,  which  guaranteed  them  religious  ever,  restdved  to  continue  the  struggle,  and  Oxenstier- 

liberty:  but  his  successor,  Matthias,  having  signed  it  na  propitiated  Richelieu  by  giving  him  the  direction  of 

upoo  his  accession,  appointed  his  cousin  Fenlinand  of  the  war.     Baner  led  the  Swedes  into  <iermany,  and  won 

.Stjria  his  heir.     Ferdinan<I,  educated  by  the  JcHuits.  the  great  battle  of  Wiitstook.  Sept.  24, 1636.     Upon  his 

hill  taken  an  oath  to  exterminate  Protestantism  fn)m  death,  in  1641,  he  was  succeede<l  by  Torstensson,  who 

hi)  icingdom:  and  immediately  upon  his  accession,  in  made  the  Swedish  arms  a  terror  throughout  (lermany. 

1617.  persecutions  began.     Two  Protestant  churches,  in  Conde  and  Turenne  led  the  French  to  victory  over  the 

Kbstergraben  and  Braunau,  having  been  pulled  down,  leaguers  <ui  the  Rhino,  until  at  last  the  emperor  was  de- 

a  lawsuit  was  instituted,  and  decided  in  favor  of  the  serted  by  all  his  allies  except  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 

Kooian  Catholic  authorities.     An  appeal  to  the  emfxT-  whose  t(>rritorieH  were  already  mostly  in  the  hands  of 

^ imlj  elicited  a  harsh  reply,  which  aroused  the  Pr(»t-  Turenne   and  Wrangel.     Preliminaries   had  been  ar- 

e»tants,  who,  under  the  leadership  of  count  Thurn,  pen-  ranged  for  negotiations  as  early  as  1641,  but  it  was  not 

«tnt«(l  into  the  Castle  of  Prague  (May  28, 1618),  threw  until  Oct.  24,  1648,  that  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was 

the  imperial  conncillors  out  of  the  window,  and  orgHn-  concluded  at  Mnnster. 

iied  a  general  rising.    They  nnited  the  imperial  troops,  5.  RrnUtt  of  the  \Vm\ — These,  ecclesiastically  con- 

and  actually  besieged  the  emperor  in  Vienna.    Frederick,  siitered,  were  that  the  fiossession  of  the  ecclesiastical 

vbose  sole  allies  were  Bohemians,  Moravians,  Hunga-  benetices  was  placed  on  the  basis  of  Jan.  1, 1624;  and  in 

riao^  and  a  Piedroontese  contingent  of  3000,  was  op-  the  case  of  the  Palatinate,  Baden,  Durlach,  and  Wtlr- 

poaed  by  a  well-appointed  army  of  30,000  under  duke  remberg,  the  Catholics  were  obliged  to  accept  1618  as 

Haximilian,  and  totally  routed  at  Weissenberg,  Nov.  8,  the  normal  year.     An  age  of  greater  toleration  was  in- 

\i!^    The  military  operations  of  count  Mansfeld  and  tnKluced  into  Germany.     In  all  religious  questions  the 

Christian  of  Brunswick,  and  the  forced  cession  of  large  Protestants  secure<l  an  equality  with  the  Catholics, 

portions  of  Hangar}*  and  Transylvania  to  Bethlem  Ga-  and  gained  equal  weight  in  the  diet  and  high  courts  t>f 

l»r, did  much  to  equalize  the  success  of  the  antagonistic  the  empire.     The  Peace  of  Westphalia  terminated  the 

parties.  religious  wars  of  Kurope,  and  thus  became  an  important 

3L  Stcomd  Stage  oftke  War, — The  fearful  tyranny  of  landmark  in  its  hiHtor^'.     See  WhiSTPiiALiA.  Pkack  of. 

Fodinand  over  all  the  I^testanta  in  his  dominions,  ForliteratureoftheThirty  Years' War,  see  Cust.  AiVm 

Hungaiy  excepted,  drove  them  to  despair,  and  pro-  of  the  Warriors  of  tfw  Thirty  Years'  War  (\Am*\.  \>^(ib)  \ 

longed  the  war.     Christian  IV  of  Denmark,  smarting  Ranke,  6V«cAtcA/e  Wallnigtrin*  ( l^ips.  18t)9) ;   Stieve, 

qnder  aonie  injuries  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  emperor,  Ursprung  den  drtissigjdhrigtn  Kritt/ts  (Munich,  1875), 

and  aided  bv  a  Britudi  8ubsidv,came  to  the  relief  of  his  vol.  i;  and  similar  sketches  by  Menzel  (Bre»lau,  183&- 

Geraian  ci»religionisls  in  1624.     Holland  aided  with  39,3  vols. ),  Flathe  ( 1840 ),  Mebold  (  1840),  Barth(»ld 

iroopa,  and  Christian  of  Brunswick  and  Mansfeld  reap-  (1842),  Heilman  (1851),  Klopp  (1861),  llausser  (1862), 

peared  in  the  field.     In  April,  1626,  Mansfeld*s  army  (iindely  (Prague,  1869),  (Gardner  {Uyud,  1874). 

was  ne«rly  annihilated  by  Wallenstein  at  Ilessau,  whUe  This'be  (HKT/iiy  v.  r.  Hi/ifj),  a  name  found  onlv  in 

in  AuKuat  Tilly  overwhelmed  the  king  of  Denmark  at  rj.^,,,  j  2,  as  that  of  a  city  of  Naphtali  fn»m  which  To- 

Lutter.     ThU  victory  was  followed  up  by  Wallenstem,  ^^^;^  ancestor  had  been  carried  captive  bv  the  Assyrians. 

who  drove  the  Danes  into  JutUnd  and  extended  his  op-  .f  ^e  real  interest  of  the  name  resides  in'  the  fact  that  it 

eiatioiM  to  the  Baltic.     Christian  IV  was  compelled  by  j^  roaintaine<l  bv  some  interpreters  (H iller,(>«m«.  p.  236, 

the  Peace  of  Ubeck,  May  22,  1629,  to  withdraw  alto-  ^- .  j^^j^^^,  p' ,^^,       Iq^-j  ^^  ^  ^^^  pj^^^  ^.^j^h  had 

gether  from  the  <»ntest.     Here,  again,  the  w«r  might  ^^^^    j       ^^  ^^.      ^^^^  ^^  j^j..^^  ^     ^.  ^  ^^^^  y,^^^^ 

Ure  ended;  bjit  Ferdinand,  on  March  6  1629,  issued  y^,,^  y,,^^^^,  ^\^  ehe  bes^  very  questionable,  and 

the  F^ict  of  Ratitotoon,  ordenng  that  all  ecclesiasti-  ^,^^^:^^  .^  ^^j„                f^„  ^^/^.^^  ,j^^^  ^^^  ^.^^ 


..,,.,  ,     ,  . text,  signifios ._  —  

Saxony,  He«e,  Magdeburg,  and  other  states  protested,  ^^  ^jj,^^^,  ^^  ^^^.j    ^  ^,^^„^  ^^^       ^„^  ^^^^  ^ri^. 

but  tlie  edict  wtt.  earned  out  by  force  in  all  the  im,>e.  „^„     ^^^  ^  ^.^^^^^  ^„^j  ^^^^  ^.^^^^^      j,„^  i^  i, 

rial  cin«;  and  TiUy  was  ordered  to  move  northwanl  ^i^'p^^iwe  10  point  the  woni  so  that  the  sentence  shaU 

and  cnmh  eveiy  attempt  at  resistance.    At  this  junct-  ^^^„  ..^.^^  j^^^y^^^  ^^  ^jj^^  „  j„  ^j,i^^  ^^^  ^,1  ^j^. 

ure  Goatavna  Ad^phna  came  to  the  rescue  of  German  jj^„  between  the  great  prophet  and  Thisl^e  of  Naphtali 

Pr^ccatADtum,  and  thua  began  tbe  at  once  falls  to  the  ground.     There  is,  however,  a  truly 

4.  Tktrd  Stage  qfthe  fTaiv-G iwUvus  landed  on  the  ^j       j^^  variation  in  the  texts  of  the  passage  in  Tobit, 

idandofUaedom,  in  June,  1680,  and  drove  away  the  im-  ^    j^„^  ^^  ^^-^^  ^^^  ^^e  folk>wing  page)  will  show 

perial|?«priamffOinPtomerMiaandMecklenburg, where  ^^^  hazardous  it  is  to  base  anv  derinite  topographical 

be  rciinuted  the  ezpeUed  pnncea.    He  then  formed  cy„pi„„i„„a  yp,,n  j, 

aDiancea  with  HeaK,  8«ce- Weimar,  Magdeburg,  and        Assuming  that  Thisbe,  and  not  Thibe,  is  the  correct 

Fn» ;  and  wis  dlerwanls  i«i«J«i^  the  electors  of  ^^^,.      ^^  .^  ^^  ^^  conjectured  (apparent- 

Brmndcnbiirs  and  Saxony.    With  these  last  allies  he  ,    ,    f,     ^   ^   .       .     «-    1  ^  "ju-  r   t'-  - 

».«1  ^  with  Tiny  at  Breitenfeld,  Sept.  17.  1631,  »>;/"'  '^^  .*»«^  ^.me  by  Keil,  Camm,  ^her  d^.  komge^p, 

ttd  BCflriT  annihikted  hb  army.     Defeating  Tilly  the  2**' )  ^*^"t  it  originated  in  an  erroneous  rendenng  of  the 

,  Apcil  16^  1682,  on  the  Lech,  Gustavus  and  Hebrew  word  "^2r  n^,  which  word,  in  fact,  occurs  in  the 
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THOLUCK  3«5  THOLUCK 

tr.    The  third  of  these  works  appeared  in  1826,  and  which,  according  to  three  physicians  whom  he  consult- 

i  one  of  leamiog — SpecukUiofu  of  the.  Later  Oriental-  ed  at  the  request  of  baron  von  Kottwitz,  was  to  end  in 

m'^'  rupecHmg  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  speedy  death.     But  a  young  physician,  without  curing 

While  at  Berlin,  the  great  crisis  in  his  religious  life  him,  removed  the  imminent  danger,  and  he  could  go  on 

^mMi  approaching,  and  actually  took  place.     In  order  to  in  his  work.     Through  the  consideratvuess  and  liberal- 

^^.aDderstand  this,  it  is  necowary  carefully  to  read  his  ity  of  the  Prussian  government,  he  went  to  England  in 

)Tk  Sin  and  Redemption,  or  the  Trite  Congecration  of  1825,  and  spent  nearly  a  year  there  in  travels  under- 

Seeptie,     This  was  published  in  1825,  and  was,  in  cf-  taken  for  the  purpose  of  proAecuting  scientific  rewarches. 

Vet,  a  refutation  of  De  Wette's  Theodore,  or  the  Corue^  On  his  return  to  Berlin  in  1826,  he  M-as  called  to  fill  the 

raivm  of  the  Sceptic.     It  describes  the  conversion  of  chair  of  ordinary'  theology  at  Halle,  ma<le  vacant  by  the 

&  iro  young  theok»gians,  Julius  and  (vuido,  who  were,  no  death  of  Dr.  Knapp.     Notwithstanding  his  promotion 

4L^uubt,  Dr.  Julius  Muller  and  the  writer  himself.     This  xo  the  position  of  extraordinary  professor  of  theology  at 

^work  was  written  in  three  weeks,  and,  like  many  books  Berlin,  so  deeply  was  he  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  in- 

'^rritten  off-hand,  it  has  had  remarkable  success.     Still  teresteil  in  the  pmsecution  of  the  work  of  Francke  at 

vxkiR  insight  into  Tholuck's  spiritual  life  is  caught  in  Halle  that  the  daily  longing  of  his  heart  was  that  he 

tiis  address  on  the  evening  preceding  the  jubilee  of  might  be  transferred  to  the  university  founded  by  him. 

13ttember,  1870.     A  few  of  its  thoughts  may  here  be  "  Everj'  day,"  says  he, "  I  prayed  to  God  that  he  might 

YiquDdocedf  for  they  famish  the  key  to  his  extraordi-  be  please<l  to  call  rnc  to  that  place  where,  a  hundred 

tuijvacoe»iD  winning  souls  to  Christ:  years  before,  August  II.  Francke  had  built  his  Oq)han 

"Those  whom  I  see  around  me  are  not  merely  my  pu-  '^'""'  and  had  by  his  addresses  both  from  the  pulpit 

Trih,ijormyadmire«,butmyfHend*— my  frfendK  in  Christ,  ■"<*  from   the  chair,  gathereti  a  faithful  community, 

nioyofthem  also  mv  children  in  Christ,  whom  I  have  also  teaching  that  the  first  stage  on  the  wav  to  the  tree  of 

boroe  with  much  pain.    My  course  has  been  designated  a  knowledge  was  bv  the  tree  of  life."     Hi^  praver  was  an- 

Maent/W  H/e  among  youth.    1  have  had  not  merely  u>  ,   ®             /i      * »:.        i     r  n             l-  *        j  i 

Twler  like  Apolloe,  bat  to  plant  with  Paul,  and  Introduce  swered,  the  mantle  of  Francke  fell  upon  him,  and,  by  a 

n«wlife  into  dead,  corrupt,  and  wavward  youthftil  hearts,  remarkable  coincidence  of  Providence,  after  laboring  as 

ftitihls  can  only  bo  where  the  sphrlt  of  Are  Is  the  beam  his  successor  for  more  than  fiftv  vears,  his  burial  took 

of  a  dirine  influence  from  God.    Nothing  fllls  me  more  ,  _     .^,.             ,        r  t.i  ^  tkniu         •     __          r.v 

iHth  adoring  wonder  than  to  think  how  &\b  spirit  of  Are  Pl«<*  ^»thin  one  day  of  the  loOth  anmversarj'  of  the 

baa  ever  been  eiven  to  me  since  the  hoar  when  I  received  burial  of  Francke,  and  the  passage  selected  as  the  text 

ihe  teptlsm  of  Are  from  above.  ^^From  the  age  of  seven-  of  the  preacher  at  the  obsequies  of  Francke  served  the 

twill  have  always  asked  myself,  *  What  i$  the  ehufend  ..,^„  J..,..wvo^  -*  »i,«  r..»^*Zi  ^e  t*.«i.w.i,     «t^-^  u  :. 

^mM^$  lifer   I  could  never  persa»de  myself  that  the  ac-  ""«  P"n>«»e  at  the  funeral  of  Tholuck-"  Lord,  it  is 

^tion  of  knowledge  was  this  end.    Jnst  then  God  done  as  thou  hast  commanded,"  from  the  (jos|)el  for 

^maht  me  into  contact  with  a  venerable  saint  who  lived  the  Sunday  (June  10)  on  which  Tholuck  died. 

try  one  oat  of  Cbriat  I  look  upon  as  a  fortress  which  I  Halle  in  1826  is  descnbed  by  himself  as  follows : 
■an  fltorm  and  win.    I  was  in  my  eighteenth  year  when  ,,  -^  ,        ,         „    ^           ^           ^     .       ^   ^        ..   ^ 
ibe  Lord  gave  roe  my  first  convert.    He  was  an  artillery  "^^  t*  ^o^^f"*"?  ^^"^  ^2^  *  <*«^  orthodoxy  had. 
oflker,  a  Jew,  a  wild  creature,  wllhont  rest;  but  soon  he  throughout  the  ITth  ccntary,  been  predominant  In  Oer- 
bersme  »nch  a  true  follower  of  Christ  that  he  put  me  to  man  churches  and  nnlveruitles.  .  .  .  Almost  throuchout 
ibsme.    And  when  I  look  back  upon  the  thousands  of  the  breadth  of  the  countnr  the  tendency  to 'rationalism,' 
yonlhs  whoae  hearto  have  opened  up  under  my  influence,  ?■  *t  was  termed,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
I  can  only  aay  the  Lord  hath  done  it    In  working  thus  to  tanr,  had  taken  an  uncontested  possession  of  the  pnlulu 
save  sonls,  my  life  has  been  one  of  Joy  rather  than  toll.  »na  academical  chairs.  .  .  .  At  Halle  there  had  been  but 
Among  the  atudenU  were  many  frivolous,  careless  ones,  one  nlngle  man  (Prof.  Knapp)  who,  feeblylndeed,  siid  se- 
IJastiiow  remember  one  whom  a  mother  laid  on  my  cretlyenouKh,  dared  to  resist  all-powerfhl  Rationalism, 
lieart,  but  who  soon  fell  among  companions  who  led  blm  0«it  of  nine  hundred  •tadents  he  fonnd  Ave  who,  being  re- 
sstrmy,  ao  thaa  he  could  be  found  at  home  only  at  six  In  I^f^,?^  ^5^^^  of  a  Christian  craftsman,  believed  In  the 
the  morning.    More  than  once  I  have  visited  htm  at  that  divinity  of  Christ.    They  were  called  the  •  Idiotic  ortho- 
hoar,  and  dao  in  prison,  but  all  seemed  In  vain,  till  one  ^ox ;'  thev  were  the  few.  the  little  ones,  faint-hearted, 
day  in  the  aermon  I  said,  'Ah,  yea,  we  preachers  nhonld  '^eaJi  and  not  gifted,  and  over  against  them  the  great 
have  hard  work  were  It  not  that  we  have  one  in  league  "?^^^itude  of  the  gifted,  active,  and  assiduous  sindeuis. 
with  na  In  every  heart,  even  the  most  careless,  that  says,  ^  he  body  of  the  academic  teacheris  in  agreement  with  the 
while  we  are  preachers,  "Well,  the  preacher  Is  right." »  '«'*»'>»«  "»»»  of  the  stndenis,  had  sent  a  pet  tlon  to  the 
The  next  evening  I  received  a  letter  from  him.  In  which  mlnlnter  of  state  for  ecclei«la«tical  aflTalrs  against  my  ap- 
be  pnnnlsed  to  give  up  evil  and  enter  upon  a  new  life,  polntmenttoaprofewomhlpat  Hnlle.   That  was  the  most 
Alaa :  Ibur  or  Ave  days  later  a  card  came  trom  him  with  tryine  period  of  my  life.  In  which  I  learned  seeking  and 
only  these  wor^n-*  Tholuek  U  eighing,  TKolwk  is  pray-  pursuing  love.'' 

taa,  HU  I  am.  drinking  like  a  brute.^    Yet  my  labor  waa  «.          ^.       ..      f/^^         •*w*ii-vjnv      u 

Dot  in  Tnln,  for  he  la  now  a  noted  preacher  of  the  Gospel  Such  was  the  state  of  Germany,  its  Established  Church, 

of  Christ.    And  what  a  number  ox  those  who  were  once  and  its  institutions  when  Tholuck  was  called  to  Halle, 

aiystndenta  have  risen  np  and  can  now  say,  each  one,  like  Hegel,  who,  as  a  philosophical  lecturer,  had  imbibed 

^JS^rfJalr^'         *~  '^^^  and  that  ie  Chriet,  and  christian  principles  in  the  religious  atmosphere  of  Ber- 
lin, uiged  Th(»luck,  in  his  parting  words,  that  he  shoidd 

Happy  the  veteran  aaint  and  scholar  who  could,  in  a  "deal  a  death-blow  to  the  l»altl  rationalism  prevalent  at 

green  old  age,  look  bock  apon  such  kbors!     He  had  all  Halle."     This  was  no  eanv  task,  considering  that  Ge- 

tbe  noore  confidence  in  the  power  of  ChristUnity  from  genius  and  Wegncheider  had  such  wonderful  influence 

barini^  felt  it  in  hia  own  heart.     When  he  left  the  there. 

gymnasium  to  enter  the  university,  his  oration  was  on  Tholuck's  position  was,  therefore,  at  first  exceedingly 

The  Superiorihf  of  Mohmmedanism  over  Christianity,  difficult  in  thin  reign  of  raliiuialism.     He  was  «coute«l. 

He  was   especially  prejudiced   agaiiwt   experimental  hate<l,  and  ridiculed  as  a  pietist,  mvstic,  fanatic.  Phari- 

(.^riatinnitT,  which  waa  then  called  Pietism  and  Mysti-  nee,  etc. ;  but  he  f»erscvered,  and  Cod  most  richly  blessed 

ciwn.     He  thought  it  checked  all  vigor  of  action  and  his  labors.     A  radical  revt.lution  has  been  wnniKht  in 

freedom  of  thought,  and  impresaed  on  every  counte-  Halle,  so  far  as  theology  is  concerned.     The  Kev.  L. 

nanoe  the  pale  hue  of  death,  and  that  all  who  adopted  Witte,  one  of  his  pupib*',  who  reprenented  him  at  the 

it  must  torn  their  view  from  the  boundless  magnifi-  Evangelical  Alliance,  in  1K73,  at  New  York,  and  read 

cenee  of  the  starry  heavena  and  dwell  in  the  damp  and  the  paper  he  had  prepared  on  Eranyelical  Theol^jy  in 

gkwm  of  a  catacomh.    Neander  exerted  a  great  infiu-  Otrmany,  says, 
enoe  on  bun  for  good,  but  it  was  especiallv  baron  von 

'^T'^  Z^,:^"^.  ij»t™nent  of  hi»  inversion,  »  ^,*;,W«  *- Vucn^llHrn  u^M.hTwcTh^  fJn  Sd 

weD  as  of  bis  fhenda  Olahansen,  Jolius  MUller,  and  Kich-  to  our  native  country  within  the  lant  fifty  years  In,  next  to 

ard  Rotbe.  God'a  grace,  fiwing  to  the  restle^n  zeal  of  this  *  miles 

On  Dec  t,  1820,  Tholack  paa8e«l  his  examination  as  fhristl,^  a  genuine  good  knight  wlihont  fear  and  without 

-        .  r\.     ,  .  ^.      oi-     ¥T  •        •.        rr.'  repronch.    In  dnrk  and  dreary  days  he  has  esllantlv  borne 

Fieentiate  of  theology  at  the  Beriin  Lniversity.     This  dwrace  for  Christ's  sake.    He,  a  single  man,  ha«  won  the 

was  a  daring  atep,  Ibr  he  then  suffered  from  a  complaint  field  In  the  University  of  Halle ;  and  all  his  colleagues,  one 


hY  LDB,  hiT«  been  JUreed  to  il 
ChtlBtlnn  enprj-y  and  ltniiwl«)(i 
IhiiDraudt  npou  IhnDHnlli  call! 
ttacirralbecfuCbcM." 
Tholuck  vcrlttrd  the  pmiihrii 


_  niparlorttjr  o[ 

lue.    Bal,  mnn  Ihan  Ihat, 
Tiim  IHelr  iplrlluul  DitbBr. 


'aih-Ui)» 


wilb  the  cl 


It  Uni' 


■e  of  (fove 


il  icreat  dinitn- 
aiiHiii.  KmUiick  William  iV  and  Ilip  miiiiMer  ur  w.ir- 
thigi,  Kiclilmm.  Inokrd  upiKi  hia  Ihruliigy  aa  one  which 
■voidiil  all  ciimniM  and  yet  hekl  the  failh  firmly. 
Thrj-  coiwiikrrd  it  the  mil}'  jiutiliable  form.  When 
TBcanciea  were  tii  be  tlllrJ  ill  the  l^ruasian  univenitica, 
hill  advice  was  always  valuwf,  whether  it  had  been  for- 
Ruilly  aoked  or  viiliinlarily  prupowd.  Uiulvr  thr  minis- 
ter Vnn  Kaumrr,  hLi  influence  nther  declined  i  but  undci 
the  succeeriinic  mini Aler,  Vim  HUliler,  ii  iciiiiirnl  iisold 
power  and  dinieniiiooH,  and  many  of  the  iiii|i.iiiilnienH 
of  thai  time  were  •ugi;'''*ted  by  him.  Ili»  uanieM  la- 
bor for  pemnnal  and  experimeulal  rtlifpnii  caused  him 
to  view  with  miltliiFsa  smaller  deiianuiH  from  ecclesias- 
tical unhodoxy.  Divine  Irulb  was  in  his  eyes  too  suU 
lime  to  be  sharply  and  exactly  detincd  in  ftirmulK.  Ir 
bin  Truf  CinurcmliOH  of  tie  Scrjilie,  he  does  not  ever 
tiillly  demand  an  cxprcu  belief  in  llie  iieixonsliiy  of 
God  if  tbe  sFlf-ronscioiiHiesa  and  exinlence  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  are  admilted.  Sternly  to  insist  upon  crecdt 
seemed  to  him  a  departure  from  the  failh.  In  his  ser- 
mons be  despised  ill  rhetoric  and  display  of  learning. 
There  weie,  however,  tUahes  of  sppeal  that  cut  into  tht 
heart  like  lighiniii|(,  And  then  hi*  life,  so  warm  and 
tender  and  lovinf;,  made  him  a  universal  favorite  witfa 
his  BtudeiiEB.  It  ii  no  wiiuder  that  he  exerted  an  al- 
most fascinstinft  influence  over  Ibem.  I  ndecd,  be  looked 
npon  personal  elTon  among  students  as  bis  peculiar  call- 
■  -        '      --  'n  walking,  and 


with   I 


emtion.     This 
e  paj'chological 


isMiryiir  ■indeiite,  aa  oj 
woajd  ralber  bsve  bad  his  1 


gave  him,  afUr  a  time,  auch  an  extei 
knowledge  that  he  could  easily  And  an  enmu™  ui  mt 
heartBofih.wewhomhewould.ave.    Tboluck B«ud biro. 
wir.  in  the  aildress  which  he  delivered  at  bis  Jubilee, 

"Niitwlihiiui  reason  has  II  been  Hid  IhstI  would  rsth- 
•rhrwlih  caiidldsin  [for  the  ministry]  than  with  psptnrs, 
and  mlher  with  sladeuis  than  with  candldalea.  Not  wlth- 
tnii  rauie  have  ttitj  called  ma  a  sOidnitdi-ifntMwBr  [■ 

' ■-'■ — '-  — TSd  to  a  bvA  professor], 

...A  stndeots.and  nuwherr 

bad  his  home.  1  had  my  dellEbi 
iiHit.  and,  a*  it  were,  tbeir  flower- 
onus  up  inej  uuiiiiuvu  |icia1  after  petal,  and  In  the  fail-de- 
veloped flowers:  bnl  ever;  lilwisuni  jtradually  developed. 
and  tu adifl'erent  permmennd color,  ^es.  that  1> a ble'Kd 
dellchi  t  and  he  whi)  has  once  found  his  love  and  his  pleas- 
ore  lu  lL,aud  to  whnmtii-d  has  given  thegllt  nfbeliiB  t 
probsssor,  will  no  looger  Hud  the  llleuraprureasoc  to  be  la- 
bor, hni  rslher  jinaud  plessnre.  And  tbna  have  I  spen: 
ny  llfr,  itnd  up  tnltae  present  day  my  lllto  as  apmBrsMr  hnr 
BOtbvenmy  work,  bBlnUhcrmvJiiv  and  my  delight. 

"  Bnl,  at  tha  Mm«  Ume,  the  Ufc  ufa  professor  Is  not  all 
pleastira  and  enliiymeDL  If  upon  every  word  an  echn 
wnnld  resound  In  the  awakened  heart:  If  upon  trtrj 
■I  breath  KTeen  nhnols  wonid  spring  np: 


Ihedr"  —-■■'--' 
again. 


'a  gift  then 
would  he  uottaliiK  t)i 


als..  the  sllenL 
D  call  SKsIn  t«i 


ifter  day  before 


n  thiH,  and  I  have 


d  the  pies  I 
stnden 


w  eujojt  this  pleasur 


"Thi',  Iheii,  la  the  lih  at . 

task  when  such  young  men  are  Tunnd  that  alt  at  tbe  feel 
ufChrlst,  who  have  be«u  awakened  tWim  their  sin mtMrs, 
or  who  have  retamed  from  their  erring  ws^s  E    Wherever 

higher  enjoynwill  than  all  others  tbat  are  more  easily  per- 


i6  THOLUCK 

With  such  a  kive  for  students,  Dr.  Tholuck  became  a 
very  popular  profeisor,  and  students  flocked  lo  Halle 
from  all  partK  of  the  world.  His  thorough  knnwle<l^ 
of  tlie  English  language  made  him  an  cs|iei.-ial  favorite 
with  Aroerictin  atwlenls,  ittfce  numbers  of  whom  ui  at 
hia  feel.  Among  the  must  distinguished  of  these  wc 
may  menliiHi  I>rii.lludge,  Adilisnu,  Alexander,  Prentiw, 
II.  II.  Smith.  1'iirk,  and  others.  Tbe  partiality  manifest- 
ed for  Tholuck  by  American  students  waa  reciprocated 
by  him.  lie  re^ranled  them  with  more  than  ordinary 
inteieal,  anil  was  in  tbe  habit  of  calling  ■  number  of 
those  named  his  '-special  pets." 

Besides  1  he  Knglish,  he  was  a  master  of  a  great  many 
languages,  and  was  only  surpassed  hy  cardinal  Mciu>- 
ftnli,  who  is  said  lo  have  known  fifty,  iiKluding  dia- 
lects. He  was  alao  gifted  with  poetic  genius,  and  bad 
ici|uire>l  an  immense  aUTC  of  varied  learning.  He 
waa  not  only  a  master  in  theology,  but  pruioiindty 
vened  in  philology,  phUoeophv,  history,  and  poetrv;  in 
ancient  and  modern.  Oriental  and  Occidental,  heathen, 
Jewish,  Mohammedan,  and  Christian  Uteraiure.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer.  He  commenced  his  literary 
Isbora  as  on  author  in  1821,  and,  besides  [he  works  al- 
ready nsmeil,  he  wrote  ronime<iti,iiri  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Kumonis  the  Hebrews,  ibe  I'solms,  the  Gospel  of 
.lohn  :  —  a  philosophico'the^ilogical  exposition  on  TAe 
SrnHim  <m  Ihf  Moimt:-Tht  CrvIiiHilf  nf  He  GiMyirl 
Uilory  (an  aniidoU  to  Ktrmui  Lift  of  (A.iff)  -.—Thr 
Spirit  of  tht  iMlkrraR  Tkfol<-giam  of  WitlnAtrg  in  llir 
17rt  Coi«ry.-— and  The  Aeailrmc  Ltfeoflkr  17(*  Cn- 
luiy.  In  the  last  two  productions  be  gi\-ea,  mostly  fmrn 
MS.  sources,  a  very  interesting  and  graphic,  hut  by  no 
means  favorable,  picture  of  tbe  palmy  days  of  orthodox 

contemi>oraries  who  would  so  aealously  revive  it  as  the 

followed  by  the  terrible  apostasy  of  Rationaluni.  These 
works  were  forerunners  oF  in  extensive  history  of  Ka- 
lionolism.  We  mention  the  //ours  ofDrvotim,  togelh- 
i  er  with  aeveTal  volumes  of  ^'(nno»,ai  well  as  numrroua 
I  aiticlea  published  in  the  theological  journals  of  tier- 
.  many.  He  also  issued  his  misi-ellaneoua  writiiig:i  in 
two  volumes,  and  republiabed  Thr  Trut  Contmiiliou  of 
tke  Srrplic  (182S),  under  the  changeil  ritle  of  TIh  lloe- 
I  (ruM  o/Sm  md  He  Propilialur,  in  1861.  Host  of  hi* 
writings  have  been  translated  into  the  more  widely 

able  and  popular  preacher. 
He  breathed  and  exhibiled  the  spirit  of  evangelical 
'  piety  in  all  the  circles  in  which  he  moved — domealic. 
'  social,  literary,  and  theobigicaL     He  was  simple  and 

'  bland  in  his  manners,  social  in  hisdispoaiiion,and  kind- 
,  ly  afrcctioucd  towards  all  men.    He  did  nut  eschew 

j  and  thus  furnished  the  mailer  for  tmiiy  ri'liKhalde  anec^ 
I  dotes.  He  accepleil  Ihe  I'ruiwan  Union  at  consiment 
I  with  tbe  catholicity  of  Christiinily,  as  well  as  with  Ihe 
doctrine*  of  the  Lutheran  Church  as  sel  forth  in  her 
I  catholic  symbol,  tbe  A  agutlima,  and  hence  never  allieil 
'  himselfwith  the  separatistic  Lutherans  in  tfaeir  atlemjit 
I  to  revive  and  perpeiuaic  Ibe  symbolic  dogmalism  of 
!  the  Luthersn  theidogians  of  Ihe  17fh  Centura'.  In  t^pire 
of  bis  frail  physical  coiintitutinn.  he  was  prrmittnl  lo 
celehrale  his  semi-centennial  jubilee  as  a  pnifrwor  IH-c. 
i,  1870,  an  occasion  which  was  graceil  by  the  pri'seni'e 
of  a  great  nnmber  of  his  former  |Hi|al>i  from  all  part*  of 
the  world.  In  responding  lo  one  oT  Ihe  addrtwvs  pie- 
sentcd  to  bim  at  liia  aemi -centennial  jubilee,  he  reftrred 
to  tbe  bodily  inllrmities  he  had  been  called  upon  to  bear, 
and  tbe  comparatively  small  number  of  bis  days  in  which 
he  waa  in  the  enjoyment  of  health.  The  performance 
of  so  much  unintermitted  labor,  and  the  great  age  which 
he  attained,  are  attributable  In  his  absleminiw  habit*  and 
•ystematic  exercise,  as  well  as  to  the  cheerfulness  of  dis- 
position inspired  by  hia  personal  piety,  and  his  extraor- 
dinary siiccesa  in  doing  good  and  glnrifving  Chrisl. 
On  June  HI.  m77.  Dr.  Tlmluek's  wife  sent  the  follow- 


herr  I     l>r.  Tholuck  was  also  ai 


THOMAS 
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THOMAS 


^eoc  to  the  divine  nature.  This  is  too  artificiaL  It  is 
more  to  the  point  to  observe  the  exact  terms  of  the 
sentence,  uttered,  as  it  were,  in  astonished  awe.  **  It  is, 
then,  my  Lord  and  my  God  !'*  (It  is  obviously  of  no 
dogmatic  importance  whether  the  words  are  an  address 
or  a  description.  That  they  are  the  latter  appears  from 
the  use  of  the  nominative  u  KvpioQ,  The  form  u  ^t6Q 
proves  nothing,  as  this  is  used  for  the  vocative.  At  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  passage  is 
said  to  Christy  Elviv  aurtf.)  The  word  "  my"  gives  it 
a  personal  application  to  himself.  Additional  empha- 
sis is  given  to  this  declaration  from  its  being  the  last 
incident  related  in  the  direct  narrative  of  the  gospel 
^before  the  supplement  of  ch.  xxi),  thus  corresponding 
to  the  opening  words  of  the  prologue.  "  Thus  Christ 
was  acknowledged  on  earth  to  be  what  John  had  in  the 
(beginning  of  his  gospel  declared  him  to  be  from  all 
^temitv ;  and  the  words  of  Thomas  at  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  chapter  do  but  repeat  the  truth  which  John 
had  stated  before  in  his  own  words  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first"  (Arnold,  Serm.  vi,  401).  The  answer  of  our 
Lord  sums  up  the  moral  of  the  whole  narrative :  **  Re- 
•cause  ["Thomas"  (BcD/ia)  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS.] 
thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed :  blessed  are  they 
that  have  not  seen  me,  and  yet  have  believed"  (xx, 
29).  By  this  incident,  therefore,  Thomas, "  the  doubt- 
ing apostle,"  is  raise<l  at  once  to  the  theologian  in  the 
■original  sense  of  the  word.  "Ab  eo  dubitatum  est," 
says  Augustine,  "nc  a  nobis  dubitaretur."  Winer  and 
others  find  in  the  character  of  Thomas  what  they  oon- 
-fiider  contradictory  traits,  viz.  inconsiderate  faith  and  a 
•ium  for  exacting  the  most  rigorous  evidence.  We  find 
•that  a  resolute  and  lively  faith  is  always  necessarily 
•combined  with  a  sense  of  its  importance,  and  with  a  de- 
sire to  keep  its  objects  unalloyed  and  free  from  error 
and  superstition.  Christ  himself  did  not  blame  Thom- 
as for  availing  himself  of  all  possible  evidence,  but  only 
pronounced  those  blessed  who  would  be  open  to  convic- 
tion even  if  some  external  form  of  evidence  should  not 
•be  within  their  reach  (comp.  Niemeyer,  Akademitcke 
Predifften  und  Reden^  p,  321  sq.).  Monographs  have 
'been  written  in  Latin  on  this  scene  in  Thomas's  life  by 
Carpzov  (Helmst.  1767),  id.  (Vim.  1766),  Rost  (Budiss. 
1786),  and  Gram  (Norimb.  1618). 

In  the  New  Test,  we  hear  of  Thomas  only  twice 

.-again— once  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  with  the  seven  disci- 

tples,  where  he  is  ranked  next  after  Peter  (John  xxi,  2), 

.and  again  in  the  assemblage  of  the  apostles  after  the 

Ascension  (Acts  i,  18). 

3.  Traditions, — Thomas  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at 
Antioch,  and  (as  above  stated)  to  have  had  a  twin-sis- 
«ter  named  Lysia  {Patres  Apost,  ed.  Coteler.  p.  272, 612), 
The  earlier  traditions,  as  believed  in  the  4th  century 
(Origen,  ap.  Euseb.  Uitt,  Ecdes,  i,  13 ;  iii,  1 ;  Socrates,  HitU 
EccUs.  i,  19),  represent  him  as  preaching  in  Parthia 
(Clement.  Recocfn,  ix,  29)  or  Persia  (according  to  Je- 
rome ;  see  also  Hufinus,  f/ist,  Ecdes.  ii,  4),  and  as  finally 
buried  at  Edessa  (Socrates,  Hist,  Ecdes.  iv,  18).  Cbr}'so»- 
tom  mentions  his  grave  at  Edessa  as  being  one  of  the 
four  genuine  tombs  of  apostles,  the  other  three  being 
Peter,  Paul,  and  John  (//of/i.  in  Neb,  26).  With  his 
burial  at  Edessa  agrees  the  stor}-  of  his  sending  Thad- 
d«u8  to  Abgarus  with  our  Lord's  letter  (Euseb.  I/ist, 
EccUt,  i,  13).  According  to  a  later  tradition,  Thomas 
went  to  India  and  suffered  martyrdom  there  (Gregor. 
Naz.  Orat  xxv  ad  A  rutn,  p.  438,  ed.  Par. ;  Ambrose,  in 
Paa.  ar/r,  10 ;  .Jerome,  Ep.  148  [69]  ad  Marodl, ;  Niceph. 
Uist,  EccUs,  ii,  40 ;  Acta  Thoma,  ch.  i  sq. ;  Abtli«  Hist, 
Apost,  ch.  ix ;  Paulin.  a  S.  Bartholomspo,  India  Orient, 
Christuma  [Rom.  1794]).  This  tradition  has  been  at- 
tacked by  Von  Bohlen  (Indien,  i,  376  sq.).  The  an- 
cient congregations  of  Christians  in  ludia  who  belong 
to  the  Syrian  Church  are  called  Thomas-Christians,  and 
consider  the  apostle  Thomas  to  be  their  founder  (Fabri- 
cius,  Lux  Evangtliiy  p.  626  sq. ;  Assemani,  Bibliotk,  Orient, 
III,  li.  436  sq. ;  Kitter,  Erdkunde^  V,  i,  601  sq.).  Against 
-this  tradition  Thilo  wrote  in  his  edition  of  the  Acta 


Tkoma^  p.  107  sq.  (comp.  Augusti,  DenkwUrdigheiten^  iii, 
219  sq.).  This  later  tradition  is  now  usually  regarded 
as  arising  from  a  confusion  with  a  later  Thomas,  a  mis- 
sionary from  the  Nestorians.  His  martyrdom  (wheth- 
er in  Persia  or  India)  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  a  lance,  and  is  commemorated  by  the  Latin  Church 
on  Dec.  21,  by  the  Greek  Church  on  Oct.  6,  and  by  the 
Indians  on  July  1.  (For  these  traditions  and  their  au- 
thorities, see  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints^  Dec.  21.) 

4.  The  fathers  frequently  quote  an  EvantffHum  secun- 
dum Thomam  and  Acta  Thonue^  the  fragments  of  the 
former  of  which  have  been  edited  by  Thilo,  in  his  Co- 
dtx  Apocryphus  Novi  Testamentiy  i,  276 ;  and  by  Tisch- 
endorf,  in  his  Evangelia  Apocrypha  (Lips.  1843) ;  and 
the  AcUi  ThonuE  separately  by  Thilo  (ibid  1823):  and 
by  Tischendorf,  in  his  Acta  Apocrypha  (ibid.  1861). 
See  Apocrypha;  Thomah, Writings  of. 

THOMAS  (*V<.),  Christians  of,  a  body  of  Syrian 
Christians  dwelling  in  the  interior  of  Malabar  and  Trav- 
ancore,  in  the  south-western  part  of  Hindustan.  When 
the  Portuguese  landed  in  India  in  the  16th  centur}-, 
they  discovered  what  they  supposed  to  be  a  Nestorian 
Church  there,  the  members  of  which  called  themselves 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas.  Thev  retaine<t  the  Svrian 
language,  held  the  validity  of  only  two  sacraments,  and 
were  governed  by  bishops  under  a  metropolitan.  They 
rejected  the  authority  of  Peter,  and  did  not  enforce 
sacerdotal  celibacy.  They  neither  invoked  saints  nor 
worshipped  images.  These  churches  were  soon  sub- 
jected to  severe  persecution,  and  many  were  forced  into 
Romanism.  The  inquisition,  also,  was  established  at 
Groa.  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  found,  however,  a  rem- 
nant of  them,  in  1807,  near  Travancore.  They  still  re- 
tain some  ecclesiastic^  independence.  According  to  a 
statement  of  some  authority,  the  St.  Thomas  Christians 
number  70.000  individuals,  and  the  Syro-Roman  Cath- 
olics 90,000,  that  is,  the  party  who  have  submitted  to 
the  papal  jurisdiction.  But  the  Church  service  in  Syriac 
is  not  understood  by  the  people,  who  are  ignorant  and 
prejudiced.  That  their  creed  is  not  directly  Nestorian 
may  be  seen  from  the  declaration  of  the  metropf»litan 
of  Malabar  made  in  1806:  "*We  believe  in  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  three  persons  in  one  God,  neither 
confounding  the  persons  nor  dividing  the  substance; 
One  in  Three,  and  Three  in  One :  the  Father  generator, 
the  Son  generated,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeding. 
None  is  l)cfore  or  after  the  other:  in  majesty,  honor, 
might, and  power  coequal;  Unity  in  Trinity, and  Trin- 
ity in  Unity.*  The  metropolitan  disclaims  the  heresies 
of  Arius,  Sabellius,  Macedonius,  Manes,  Blanianus,  Juli- 
anus,  Nestorius,  and  the  Chalcedonians,  adding  *that 
in  the  appointed  time,  through  the  disposition  of  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Son  appeared  on  earth 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind ;  that  he  was  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  through  the  means  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
was  incarnate  God  and  man.* "  They  believe  that  the 
souls  of  departed  men  do  not  see  God  till  the  judgment- 
day  ;  the}'  allow  three  sacraments — baptism,  ordens  And 
the  encharist;  and  they  abhor  auricular  confession.  In 
the  consecration  of  the  encharist  thev  use  small  cakes 
made  with  oil  and  salt;  instead  of  wine  is  water  in  which 
raisins  have  been  steeped ;  they  observe  no  age  for  or- 
ders, but  admit  priests  at  seven,  eighteen,  twenty^  etc., 
who  may  marry  as  often  as  their  wives  die.  Their 
children,  unless  in  cases  of  sickness,  are  not  baptired 
till  the  fiftieth  dav.  At  the  death  of  anv  friend  the  re- 
lations  keep  an  eight  days*  fast  in  memory  of  the  de- 
ceaseil.  They  observe  the  times  of  Advent  and  Lent, 
and  many  other  feasts  and  festivals,  but  especially  those 
which  relate  to  Thomas — the  Dominica  in  albis^  or  Sun- 
day after  Easter,  in  memory  of  the  notable  confession 
of  Thomas;  one  on  June  1,  which  is  also  celebrated  by 
Moors  and  Pagans.  The  Church  of  England  Mission- 
ary Society  has  established  among  these  people  an  ex- 
tensive mission,  occupying  two  or  three  stations;  and  a 
college  has  been  established  at  Kottaydm  for  the  in- 
struction of  candidates  for  the  miniatiy,  which  haa  bten 
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.  He  aervtd  one  Wrm  (1Ht>1-G3)  M  R  repreMntatire  in 
Coiignan  rnim  Buiiiuii.  lie  wia  circled  chmcellor  or 
Hrown  L'liiveraii.)'  in  IM74.  His  deith  took  plute  U 
Beverly,  M«i*,  Sepl.  J7,  1878.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Tliainaa,  Chriatlan,  a  moilern  ptiiluMpber.  wu 
bum  at  Lcipgic  in  lG6a,  anil  ^adualed  al  the  Leipgio 
Uiliveruty.  KeadiiiK  I'uffeiHkvrs  Apology  for  Krjrd- 
ing  Ihr  Schoiatlie  Piwcipln  nj'  MaiitU  awl  Iaxk,  he  de- 

dogmaii.  Hrucker  ^vn  tlie  tbilowiiig  brief  specimen 
or  hia  peculiar  (eneis:  "Tliuu^i'bt  ariwe  frum  imagn 

perCurmed  in  the  wlM>le  braiti.  Bniws  are  dealiluu  nf 
•ensadon.  Man  i»  a  oorporval  lubntaiice,  upable  or 
thinking  and  movin);.  or  enducii  with  intcllecC  and  wiU. 
Han  does  not  alwayn  think.  Truth  is  Ihe  agreement 
or  thonght  with  the  nituTe  o(  thinipt.  The  kiiho  are 
not  deceitful,  but  all  fallacy  a  the  elTect  uf  precipitatinn 
and  prejudice.  From  pen^ption  anse  ideas  and  their 
relationii,  and  from  these,  reasanings.  It  is  impossible 
to  discover  truth  by  the  syllnpslic  an.  .  .  .  (iud  in  nui 
perceived  by  the  intellectual  sense,  but  by  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  will;  fur  creatures  alTect  the  brain,  but  (>od 
the  heart.  All  creatures  are  in  ()od;  nothinK  is  exie- 
riur  to  him.  Creation  ia  extensiiin  produced  from  noth- 
ing by  the  divine  power.  Creatures  are  of  two  kinds, 
passive  and  active;  the  furmer  is  matter,  (he  Utter 
ijpitit.  .  .  .  The  human  soul  is  a  ray  fmm  the  divine 
nature,  whence  it  desires  union  with  (iod,  who  is  Inve." 
etc  Thomas  died  at  Halle  in  17S8.  He  published,  ^  a 
Inlnidmliottlol'u£imiorf(\«Sl):~A  D^tneta/tUSrct 
of  lit  /■tMuri.'— .-la  Introdaclion  lo  Aulic  PhOomtphy, 
etc: — ItUrodudioii  lo  Ikiliomtl  Philotopky : — A  Logical 
Praxiti — lntTwbiclvm  U>  Moral  PAilii4^Ay ,■— A  Curt 
for  Irreqalar  PaiMioiH:~~Euay  OH  Utt  Nature  and  El' 
MUX  of  Spirit,  etc 

ThoiiOB,  ChilBtopher,  a  Methodist  EjHscopil 
minister,  was  bom  in  Matthews  County,  Vs..  Oct.  31, 
1797.  He  was  conveneil  in  1HI6,  admiUnl  on  trial  in 
the  Virginia  Conference  in  Ifl23,  and  appointed  to  the 
Sussex  Circuit.  In  tS24  he  still  held  the  same  circuit:  in 
1826,  Vadkini  in  IBJti,  Salisbury;  in  I83T.  Iredell;  in 
1828.  Williarasburgb;  and  in  1820,  NeHbem,  N.Q,  all 
af  which  appointments  he  tilled  with  ability  and  suc- 
cess. Ho  died  Nov.  14. 1829.  He  was  ■  fdain  man,  of 
strict  iniegritv,  consistent  Chriattanitv.  attd  highly  re- 
spectable abili'lia.  aeeMiimaofAimaalCoitftFaiBa. 
1830,  p.  73. 

Ttaomaa,  David  (I|,  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomiiutiiHi,  was  b»rii  at  l»iid»n  Tract,  Pa.,  Aug.  16, 
I7BJ.  In  early  life  he  en}o\'ed  more  than  ordinary  ad- 
vantages fur  obtaining  a  giHxl  e<1ucitinn.  He  Mndicd 
for  some  lime  at  the  Academy  in  Hupewell,  ander  the 
tuition  of  Rer.  Isaac  Eatrui.  and  in  17U9  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  A.M.  frum  Brown  llnivereity.  When 
quite  young  he  began  to  preach.  He  removed  to  Vir- 
ginia ill  1760,  and  spent  about  a  year  and  a  half  in 
Berkeley  County.  He  then  visited  Fauquier  County, 
and  under  his  ministry  the  Broad  River  Churc))  was 
formed,  of  which,  lor  a  time,  he  was  the  pastor.  Sub- 
sequently, from  this  church,  five  or  six  other  churches 
were  constituted.  He  travelled  as  an  evangelist  in  dif- 
ferent secUona  of  the  state,  and  hia  preaching  was  great- 
ly blessed  in  the  conversion  of  souls.  He  is  said  "  tn 
have  been  a  minister  of  great  diuinction  in  the  prime  ' 
of  his  days.  Besides  the  natural  endowmentsof  a  vigor- 
ous mind,  and  the  advantages  of  a  classical  and  refined 
education,  be  had  s  melodious  and  piercing  voice,  ■  pa- 
thetic address,  expressive  action,  and,  above  all,  a  heart 
HUed  with  love  lo  God  and  his  fellow-men."  Many  per-  1 
sons  in  Virginia  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  but  little 
evangelical  preaching.  They  were  attracted  by  the  elo- 
quencaofsaaccomplislicila  minister aswasMr. Thomas, 
and  not  a  few  who  occupied  high  social  poaitinns  were 
led  to  the  Saviour.     Near  the  close  of  his  life  he  re- 1 
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moved  to  Kentucky.  He  lived  lo  a  great  age,  and  for 
some  time  before  his  death  was  nearly  blind.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  railbPul  ser>-ant  of  Christ  was  good  and 
perminenl.  See  Lira  of  Virginia  Baptiil  Minium, 
p.  51-53.     (.1.  C  S.) 

ThomoB,  David  (1),  a  Welsh  Congregaciunal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Cowbridge,  May  19,  1783.  He  grad- 
uated  at  Wrexham  Academy,  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
Jcnkin  Lewis,  and  itinerated  through  the  liamlctn  and 
villages  about  Magor  and  Peoywain.  In  1815  he  set- 
tled over  the  pariah  of  Wolvaanewlun,  and  in  1819  re- 
moved to  Nobo.  In  18i4  lie  uwk  the  overMght  of  the 
Church  at  UanvBches,  and  continued  his  inissionary 
labors  through  many  neighboring  parishes.  He  died 
ill  Novecnbei,  18tM.  Ilia  life  waa  uue  calm,  public,  and 
unwavering  testimony  for  truth  and  for  God.  See 
(Liiid.)  Cuag.  Yrar^baoi,  1860,  p.  285. 

ThomoB,  David  (3),  a  Welsh  Cungregatiuual  min- 
ister, wan  bom  in  1793.  He  graduated  at  the  Presbv- 
terisn  C<illege,  Carmarthen,  and  waa  ordained  in  18211' 
ai  Fembnikenhire,  and  shortly  afterwarda  settled  at 
WoIton-under-Edge,  and  reuiiicd  iliia  charge  until  the 
close  of  his  life.  He  died  March  28,  IStil.  Hia  preach- 
ing was  eaniat.faithfol,aiul  evangelical  See  (Ixind.) 
Cong,  t'eur-icui^  18fi2,  p.  263. 

ThoWM,  David  (4),  A.K.  an  English  Congrnca- 

181 1.  He  waa  educated  at  Highbury  College  aiHl  Glas- 
gow University,  where  he  tiwk  the  Arst  prize  in  logic. 
He  was  ordained  in  1886,  at  Zion  ChapcL  Bedminaler. 
In  1844  he  settled  at  Highbury  Chapel,  Colham,  and. 
commenced  that  career  of  spiritual  power  and  minister 
rial  prosperity  which  lasted  thirty  years,  growing  more 
and  more  bright  and  beautiful  from  year  lo  year.  Mr. 
Thomas  had  a  vignmus  intellect,  highly  cultivated,  aiid 
marked  by  large  intelligeiice  and  tlie  purest  taM«.  "  His 
conversation  on  bucks,  public  men,  and  human  aflaira- 
monifeMeil  a  comprehenaivr 
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'5.     See  (Lund.)  Coug.  fnir-ioiil,  l« 
p.  374. 

Thomaa,  Bbeneser,  n.D..  LUD.,  a  Ftrabyierian 
minister,  was  born  at  Chelmsford.  Kngland,  Uec  23. 
1812.  His  father  was  an  Indepenilent  minister,  edu- 
cated at  Hoxion  t'-illege  in  London,  iihI  was  onlaiiwd 
at  Chelmsfunl  in  I80&,  where  he  remained  as  pastor  f.ir 

his  si>n  was  but  a  child.  He  was  engageil  in  preaching 
in  Cincinnati  and  desiitnlr  iieighhurhoods  for  several 
years.     With  a  view  of  supplying  the  deslidite.  he  ur- 

agent.  He  accepted  a  call  to  lakf  char)(e  of  the  H'elnh 
Independent  Church  at  I'addy's  K <).     Here  he  c>- 

Ublished  a  boarding-schiad,  and  some  of  the  first  men 
of  the  country  were  his  palnms  and  pufMla.  Under  his 
father's  instruction,  young  Thomas  was  prepared  for 
college.  He  enteretl  the  Mismi  Universily  and  grad- 
uated in  1834.  He  pnssesMxl  powers  of  mind  of  the 
highest  order.and  his  schularly  atlninmenls  were  rarely 
equalled,  never  euniassed.  Immeiliatelr  after  his  grad- 
'  >n,  he  commenced  leaching  at  lUsiiig  Sun,  Inil.. 
ifterwards  at  Franklin,  O.  When  not  engaged  i>i 
teaching,  he  pursued  the  study  uf  theology.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Oxford  in  I8S6.  Al- 
though he  bad  not  had  the  advantage  of  training  in  a 
theological  seminart-,  there  were  few  more  thoroughly 
educated  in  every  branch  of  theology.  He  was  calleil 
to  take  charge  of  the  Church  at  Ilarrisnn,  and  he  was. 
ordained  and  matalled  over  the  same  in  July,  1837. 
After  remaining  in  Hainson  over  twn  years,  he  wai 
calleil  til  the  Hamilton  Church,  where  he  remaineil 
until  1849,  when  he  waa  elected  president  of  Hanover 
College.  Thia  pMii*ii>n'  he  occupied  until  1854,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  chair  of  Biblical  literature  and 
exegesis  in  the  Tbeidogicol  Seminary  at  New  Albany, 
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«onvett*il  at  the  *ge  of  eighteen,  and  becamf  uicffldenl 
'I««thet  ia  Ibe  Sabhuh-schoal)  remoTed  to  Newcutlc 
in  1844,  and,  at  the  request  of  tbe  Welih  population, 
became  putor  of  th«r  chapeL  Ha  accepted  ■  call  rrom 
Olyniieath  in  1855 ;  but  after  two  years  of  tabor  *itb 
that  people,  under  medical  advice,  migned  his  charge. 
He  died  Aug.  8,  1870.  3ee  (Lond.)  Cong,  ftar-ftoo*, 
1871,  p.  353. 

Thomaa,  Joahna,  a  Welah  Congregational  taioia- 
ter,  wu  bom  at  fenmaiii,  Aug.  '2,  VKS.  At  aii  eirly 
aga  ha  wa*  tbe  subject  of  deep  religious  impreantoiia,  and 
at  the  age  of  sevenieeu  joined  the  Church.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Brecon  College,  and  was  oidaiiied  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  AdulUm  Chapel,  Merthyr-Tydvil,  where  he 
.labored  with  xeal  and  energy  Tot  eleven  years.  In  1843 
Hr.  Thomas  iBmoved  to  Carmanhenabire,  to  take  charge 
of  the  united  churches  of  Bethlehem  and  Cape  Isaac, 
trhera  he  labored  for  six  years  with  much  acc^tance 
and  succeaB.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Aberavon,  and 
devoted  himself  with  indefatigable  leal  to  the  spirit- 
ual impTovemeiit  of  the  people;  and,  in  tpiie  of  many 
difficuUJea,  succeeded  in  erecting  a  spacious  chapel 
and  gathering  a  numerous  congregation.  His  last 
charge  waaalAberdan,  where  he  labored  ^U  hia  death, 
Sept.  i,  1375.  See  (Land.)  Cong,  rear-book,  187S, 
p.  377. 

Tlioina«,RlohardH.,M.D.,  a  minister  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Frien<li,  waa  bom  in  AnuB-Arundel  GHinty,  Hd., 
Juna,  1806,  "  Having  received  a  liberal  educadon  and 
completed  a  course  of  medical  studies,  he  settled  in  Bal- 
timore, where  he  became  eminent  as  a  pnctitioner  and 
teacher  of  medicine."  In  the  work  of  the  ministry  he 
labored  with  great  diligence.  Ha  held  many  meetings 
among  other  denominations,  and  preached  with  great 
acceptability.  He  was  a  man  of  pleasing  address;  and, 
poaaesiing  great  vivacity  and  extraontinary  talents,  he 
ftained  ready  access  to  the  most  cultivated  sodety.  He 
ilieil  at  his  residence,  near  Baltitnore,  Jan.  15,1860.  See 
Am^al  Monitar,  1860,  p.  128. 

Thomaa,  Rob«rt  Jamaln,  A.B.,  a  Welsh  Con- 
giegationai  miationary,  was  bom  at  Khayadar,  Sept.  T, 
18ia  He  matriculated  at  the  Undon 'University  at 
the  age  of  uxteen,  and  guned  tbe  Hills  scbolanbip  and 
look  high  honors  at  the  university.  He  was  ordained 
Jane  4, 1863,  at  Hanover  Clwpel,  and  sailed  the  fuUow- 
ing  month  flit  Shanghai,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lon- 
don Missioitary  Society.  He  was  afleiwards  appointed 
to  tbe  Pekin  Hissioa,  and  on  his  way  thither  he  un- 
dertook an  exlensive  miasiDnary  Journey  through  the 
a  of  Corea,  tdling  tbe  glorious  truths  of  the 
el  of  Christ  and  dtitributing  copies  of  the  Script- 
ore^  In  1885  the  French  admiral  prepared  an  eipe- 
ditiaa  against  Ihe  Coieans,  and  Mr.  Thomas  was  per- 
auaded  ts  act  aa  an  inlerpretet  for  the  expedilioa.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  tha  Coraans  while  reading  tbe 
Bible,  July,  1866.  S^  (Lond.)  Cotig.  Year-book,  1868, 
|i.39«. 

Tbomaa,  Sunilvl  (l),aHetbodist  Episcopal mia- 
itter,  became  a  member  nf  the  aocietv,  in  the  eariv  period 
le  State  of  New  jeraey.  He'  was  an 
le  local  preaaher  for  a  number  uf  vFars,  entered 
raney  in  1796,  and  aile.1  the  following  slatioiis : 
Id  1796-V7,  Flanders  Circuit;  1738.  Eliiabelhtown  Cir- 
cuit; 1799,  Freeholdi  1800-1,  Newbu^;  180!,  Bethel; 
1308,  Elizabethtown;  1804-5,  Freehold ;  1806,  supernu- 
merary in  Brooklyn;  1807,  in  Xew  York;  1808.  siiper- 
anDuaiei),in  which  relation  he  continued  until  he  died, 
in  1312.  Mr.  Thomas  was  a  man  of  mnch  prayer  and 
diligence  in  searching  the  Scriptures,  stmngly  attached 
to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Chnrch,  and  ever  mnMdered  as  a  strict  diwiplina- 
rian.  See  UliauM  of  Aiuaal  CoHfimcrt,  i,  WS;  Ste- 
vena,  IliM.  n/.H.  H.  Church,  iv,  »tl. 

Thomas,  Samnal  (2),  an  Indepen<lent  minister, 
waa  bom  in  Jont,  Switxerland,  in  1801.    By  his  own  in- 
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duslry  he  obtained  an  education  at  I^usanne  Academy, 
and  was  ordained  at  Grancy  in  13jfi.  After  four  years 
of  usefulnrsB  at  the  latter  pUce,  Ur.  Thomas  was  elected 
president  of  the  Training  Institute  at  I^usanne,  a  post 

piety  and  varied  gills  and  attainmenU.  In  1S36  he  was 
called  to  the  Church  of  the  Uratoij-  at  Vverdun,  Hhere 
he  spent  nineteen  years  of  useful  Ulxir,  and  in  1355  set- 
tled at  Neufchi'.eL  HediedJan.  13, 1867.  Mr.  Thom- 
iriuciplee,  yet  of  most  gentle 
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itierland,  and  showed  hi 
self  a  wise  and  experienced  couosellor.     See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Ytur-boot,  1868,  p.  297. 

Thomoa,  Samnel  (8),  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Pontreych,  Nov.  20,  1815.  He 
graduated  at  Brecon  College  in  1343,  and  was  ordained 
to  the  pastorate  of  Ebenezer  Cbapel,  Newport,  Under 
his  personal  superintendence  a  new  chapel  was  erected, 
and  the  Chunb  membership  greatly  increased.  In  1860 
he  removed  to  Bethlehem,  and  labored  with  the  Church 
there  until  his  death,  April  5. 1869.  See  (Load.)  Coog. 
t'nir-ioot,]870,p,  822. 

ThO]naa,TIlomttS,aWelsh  Congregational  minis- 
t«,was  bom  near  Carmarthen  in  1822,  and  was  bnuight 
up  under  Unitarian  influence  and  educated  for  the  med- 
ical profeaaion;  but  the  love  of  evangelical  truth  in- 
duced him  to  enter  tbe  ministry.  He  graduated  at 
llomerton  College,  and  accepted  the  paatorate  of  Fetter 
Lane  Chapel,  London ;  and  labored  also  at  Wellingbor- 
ough thirteen  years.  In  18S8  he  removed  to  Bethnal 
Green  Chapel,  London,  and  labored  with  them  untJI  his 
death,  March  18,  1861.  Mr.  Thomas  was  a  worker  of 
the  highest  type,  and  his  generous  nature  and  vivid 
imagination  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
I  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-boot,  1862,  p,  ST 
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bom  at  Bristol,  Feb.  3, 1613,  and  received  his  pnmary 
.  tbe  school  of  Camartbeti,  whiere  hu 
lived.  He  entered  St.  John's  College, 
Oxlwd,  in  1629,  and  removed,  later,  to  Jeau*  College, 
of  which  be  was  afterwards  chosen  a  fellow  and  ap- 
pointed tutor.  His  ordiiialion  as  deacon  took  place 
at  Christ  Church,  June  4,  1687,  and  as  priest  in  the 
year  following.  Hii  flrst  preferment  waa  the  vicarage 
of  Penbryii,(jardiganshire.  He  became  chaplain  to  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  who  presented  bim  to  the  vic- 
arage of  Laughanie,  with  the  rectory  of  lianiadwrhen 
annexed.  In  1644  a  party  of  Parliament  horse  came 
into  town  threatening  lu  kill  Ur.  Thomat  if  they  found 
him  praying  for  the  queen.  They  did  interfere  with 
the  service,  but  were  so  struck  with  his  compoaure  and 
patience  that  they  left  him  without  further  disturbance. 
Soon  after,  the  Parliament  cnmmiilee  deprived  him  of 
his  living  of  Laughame,  from  which  time  till  the  Kes- 
loration  he  endured  great  hardships,  being  obliged  to 
leach  a  private  school  for  hia  support,    Ai  the  Reatura- 

the  king's  letters-patent  made  chanter  of  St.  David'a. 
In  1681  he  was  presenled  to  the  rectory  of  Llanbedr  in 
the  Valley,  Pembroke  County,  and  made  chaplain  to 
the  ditke  of  Vorii,  through  wboae  influence  he  waa  pro- 
moted to  the  cleanery  of  Wiircesier,  Nnv.IG,  lG65;'and 
was  presented  to  Lhe  rectory  iifHampliHiLuTett  in  1670. 
Here  he  removed  hia  family,  quilting  the  living  of 
Laughame.  In  1677  he  was  pmnioted  to  the  see  of  St. 
David's,  and  held  the  ileaiiery  of  Worceater  la  crtmnirH- 
rfiim.  Having  been  bishop  iif  St.  David's  six  years,  he 
was  tranalateil  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  wliere  be  effect- 
ed several  rel^rmi.  He  died  June  25,  1688.  Bishop 
Thomas  publishcii.  .-I  Nyl/wt^/orfjIeCStifvit  of  Eng- 
(and  (1678-79,  «vo);— .4muc  Srrmoi,  {\6b7y.—The 
ManmoK  of  Vnr^hleoutvit,  a  sermon.  His  Ittter  la 
At  CUrgg,  and  an  imperfect  work,  Roman  Oradei  Si- 
femrd,  were  publiahed  aflei  his  death.  See  OuJuMr^ 
Biog.  Did.  s.  T. 
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aodist  Episc«>pai  Clhurch^  was  bom  in  George-  ThompsODt  Anthony,  A.R,  an  En^^h  Gongre- 

/.,  March  15, 180*2;  and,  after  serving  a  time  at  gational  minister,  was  bom  at  Alnwick  in  1885.     He 

dler*a  trade,  entered  Transylvania  University,  graduated  at  Spring  Hill  College,  and  matriculated  at 

le  held  a  high  rank  as  a  scholar.     When  Lafay-  the  I»ndon  Univendty.     In  1868  he  accepted  a  call 

iited  the  institutiun,  Thomlinson  was  tlie  person  from  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  and,  full  of  xeal  and  hope, 

u>  tender  him  the  greetings  of  his  fellow-stu-  entered  upon  his  labors.    His  pulpit  ministrations  were 

He  graduated  in  1^25.  and  l>ecame  professor  of  marked  by  many  tokens  of  blessings.     He  had  a  deep 

.'raatics  and  natural  philos(>|>hy  in  Augusta  College,  consciousness  of  the  responsibilities  attending  his  poai- 

i  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  travelling  con-  tion,  and  faithfully  fulfilled  the  duties  devolving  upon 

jn,  and  in  due  time  was  ordained  to  the  offices  of  him.     He  died  April  5, 1866.     See  (Lond.)  Comff,  Year' 

>n  and  elder.    Having  served  as  professor  for  some  ftooib,  1867,  p.  822. 

,  he  was  choseti  president  of  the  Augusta  College,  Thompson,  Anthony  P..  a  Methodist  Episcopal 

held  that  office  till  1849,  when  the  itistitution  was  minister,  was  bom  in  Kentucky,  Sept  2, 1806.     He  be- 

cen  down  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  patronage  of  the  c^j^e  an  exhorter  in  1824,  and  was  soon  after  licensed  as 

ntucky  Conference,  and  the  repeal  of  its  charter  by  ^  iQcal  preacher,  received  on  trial  in  1829,  appointed  to 

;  legisUture  of  the  State.    He  was  subsequently  elect-  Xerre  Haute  Circuit,  Indiana  Conference,  in  1832,  and 

to  a  professorship  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  died  May  19,  1883.     He  was  a  voung  man  of  excellent 

elaware, O.,  but  declined  to  accept  it,  though  he  acted  talents.     See  Mmutet  ofAfmuil  Conferencet,  ii,  277. 

1  agent  for  the  institution  for  two  years.    He  accepted        _-  ^, ,_  « .    .    .       _.  ...^ 

t    ^-                e         '    >L        •       *.      ..  A.u  Thompson.  Charles,  a  Presbyterian  minuter, 

n  election  as  professor  in  the  universitv  at  Athens,  **»v*-i*«v**,  ^             '            ^       „                 » 

.       J  u     •              J  •    .v             •*    i-  '  was  bom  at  Salem,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  26, 1831.    He  was  con- 

)«  and,  having  8er\'ed  in  this  capacity  for  a  vear,  was  _^   .  .     .^.o       *,      ^\     »  »,    -«     *i.  n^n...-.  -«^ 

C              'J    *     w  u  I  ».           •»•      u     1  'i-     J  verted  m  18o3;  e<lucated  at  Monmouth  College  and 

;hoeen  president,  which  latter  position  he  declined  on  »,,,..  t,     •          •»*    ^     ..u  m    u..— ^^  iL.  nu: 

««ount  of  ill-he.Uh.    Hi.  mindw«  w  .fleeted  by  the  ^~M  Sem.n«y,  ^•'^^^^^'^^^^I^.^X, 

ndden  death  of  .  f.vorite  «,.,  that  he  never  fiUy  re-  2*1!^*^"^  ^PT'ffi"**'."?^?^  ^h^^ET?!! 

eovei»d  •  and  althouirh  elected  to  the  oieaidencv  of  the  Pi**y*e'y  P^tor  of  OJena  and  Oqoaka  chuiehc%  IIL, 

?  *^'  i?u-  i  T*  1      .    r  ?^.    L  P'*V,''*.™=y  ?•  '"!  June  17, 1«68 :  and  died  Dec.  81, 1865.    He  was  a  good 

Spnngfleld  H.gh-«hool  and  of  the  Sute  Un.ve,«ty  of  „  ;,,^^'  ^^            ^  '       ^  .„  ,„„.„^ 

?«r^*Q^  ^^        "*''f  f  ^•T,"^'?-!!'"-**'  tion  of  the  ivirit,«n«»  with  power.    8m  Wil«)o.  Pr,^ 

1868.    See  Sprague,  ^ii/w/#of  ^Ac^nMr./'i///n/,vii, /06.  w^-^  ja-^«^-  ligy  n.868. 

..  ?!f'"'?lf^^?'t!*''»"^•  ^'"^''^^  *^"T."»l^':i?l^*"?  liompsoii.  P^deilck  Bordine,  a  misrionaiy 

(1  Esdr.  v,  32)  of  the  Heb.  name  (L»ra  ii,  68 ;  ^eh.  vu,  ^^  ^j,^  RefSined  Chufrh  in  America  to  Borneo,  was  bora 

56)  Taxaii  or  1  hamah  (q.  v.).  j„  jgjQ  ^„^  y^-^^,  ^.j|,  ^,,^  Church  in  New  Bnmswick, 

Thompson,  Alexander  Scrogg;s,  a  Presbyte-  under  Rev.  Dr.  James  R  Hardenbergh,  at  the  age  of 

rian  minister,  was  bom  April  28,  1834,  at  Big  Spring  seventeen.     His  pastor  having  imluced  him  to  prepsre 

(Springfield),  Cumberland  C4).,  Pa.     He  received  his  for  the  ministry',  he  graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in 

early  education  at  Newville  Academy  under  Rev.  Rob-  1881,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  New  Bnins- 

«rt  McCachren,  and  at  Shippensburg  Collegiate  Insti-  wick  in  1834.     After  being  settled  as  pastor  of  the 

iute  under  Prof.  R  L.  Sibbet.    At  an  eariy  age  he  joined  Church  at  Upper  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  fW>m  1884  rill  1886, 

the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Big  Spring,  near  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  foreign  missionary 

Newville.     He  graduated  from  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  work,  and  was  sent  by  the  American  Board  of  Coramis- 

in  1864,  and  soon  after  entered  Princeton  Theological  sittners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  Board  of  Foreign 

Seminary,  N.  J.     There  he  studied  two  years  (1864-  Missions  of  his  own  Church,  with  the  devoted  William 

66X  and  afterwards  spent  a  third  year  ( 1866-67 )  at  J.  Rohlman,  to  join  the  mission  in  Bomea    He  reached 

the  Western  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.     He  was  Ii-  Singapore  Sept  17, 1838,  and  labored  at  Karangan,  one 

censed  by  New  Brunswick  lYesby tery  April  18,  1866,  of  the  two  stations  occupied  by  the  mission  (the  other 

and  supplied  New  Harmuny  Church  in  Donegal  Pres-  being  Sambas),  for  several  years,  with  great  industry 

bytery  during  the  summer  of  that  year.     He  was  or-  and  devotion  to  his  work,  among  the  Dyaks.     His  fiiBt 

dained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny  at  Worthington,  wife,  formerly  a  Miss  Wyckoff,  of  New  Brunswick,  died 

Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  20, 1867,  and  on  the  same  day  in  1889.    In  1840  he  marrieil  a  Swiss  lady,  Miss  Combe, 

installed  pastor  of  Worthington  Church.     This  relation  a  teacher  in  the  mission,  who  also  died,  in  1844.     In 

continued  until  his  death,  which  occurred  suddenly,  Dec.  1847  a  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  compelled  him  to  de- 

4, 1878.     He  was  retiring  in  his  manners,  true  in  his  sist  fVom  labor;  and,  by  medical  advice,  he  sailed  for 

friendships,  a  very  succcsHful  minister,  and  a  mo<lel  pas-  Europe  with  his  motherless  daughter,  to  place  her  with 

tor.  His  remains  were  buried  at  Newville,  Pa.   (W.P.S.)  her  relatives  in  Svcitzeriand,  and  to  try  the  benefit  of 

Thompson,  Amherst  L.,  a  young  Congrega-  ^he  change  of  climate  for  himself.    At  first  he  im- 

tional  missionary,  was  bom  at  Peru,  Mass.,  in  1834.  proved,  but  the  disease  returned,  and  he  died  Jan.  17, 

Converte<l  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  resolved  to  prepare  !***•     Thus  ended  the  brief  career  of  one  whoae  piety, 

himself  for  the  ministrj-.     Trusting  in  Providence  and  talents,  and  consecrarion  bade  fair  to  place  him,  if  he 

his  own  arm,  he  went  thn>ugh  the  curriculum  of  Monson  *»*d  been  spared,  among  the  very  first  of  modern  evan- 

Academv  and  Amherst  College,  graduaring  in  1856.    He  gelists  to  the  heathen.     He  was  a  grave,  quiet,  devout, 

studied  theology  partlv  at  New  York  and  partlv  at  An-  •^^  intensely  earnest  man.     His  missionary  trials  and 

dover,  graduating  at  the  latter  phiee.    He  was  iirdained  !*»'  »»»»^«*  were  borne  with  patient  submission  to  the 

to  the  missionary  work  at  Amherst  Feb.  2, 1860,  and  on  ^iU  of  God,  and  with  clear  views  of  his  acceptaiKse  and 

the  13th,  in  company  with  eight  other  missionaries,  P««c«  with  the  L<>rd.     His  labors  among  the  Dyaks, 

sailed  (Vi»m  Boston  for  Unimivah,  Persia,  where  he  ar-  liJ^e  those  of  the  whole  mission,  seemetl  to  be  fruitless 

rived  July  1.     On  Aug.  16  he  was  taken  with  a  severe  of  immediate  results;  but  his  name  lives  in  the  Church 

chill,  which  soon  developed  into  a  terrible  fever,  complet-  »»  a  Power  for  missions,  and  perhaps  in  future  ageft 

ing  its  faul  work  on  the  25th.    He  sleeps  bv  the  side  of  Borneo  wUl  enshrine  it  among  her  first  evangelists.    See 

aStoddard  in  the  little  mission  bun-ing-ground  in  Mt,  Seir,  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Hff,  Ch,  p.  489.     (W.J.  R  T.) 

ITrumiyah.    Mr.  Thompson  had  a  vigorous  and  keen  in-  Thompson,  Qeorge  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 

tellect,  coolness  and  strong  common-sense,  and  a  brilliant  minister,  was  bom  at  NanHooke.  Luxeroe  C^^  Pa.,  Jan. 

iroaginati<»n.     As  a  man  and  a  Christian  he  is  repre-  16,  1817.     He  was  converted  in  December,  1882,  edu- 

sented  as  a  model     At  his  graduation  at  Andover  he  cated  at  Cazenovia  Seminan*,  licensed  to  preach  Aug.  6, 

delivered  an  essay  on   Coruprtgational  dhurch  Polity  1836,  received  on  trial  in  the  Oneida  Conference  in  1840, 

Adapted  to  Forrign  MisHonary  Work,  which  was  pub-  and  appointed  to  Dundaff  Sration ;  in  1841,  to  Montroee 

lished  in  the  Omg,  Quai-terlyy  Jan.  1860.     See  Cottg.  Circuit;  in  1842,  ordained  elder  and  reappointed  t4>  thf 

Q/itar,  Rev,  1861,  p.  67.  same  circuit ;  in  1843  he  became  insane,  and  died  Sepf 
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Ckrutiiailg  aad  Emiudpation  (I86S)  —The  Bofy  Com- 
fuHtT  (1866)  -.—Ma*  in  Gtnent  and  Gtohgg  (1869)  :- 
uhI  Z,t/e  o/'CAruf  (1S7&)  :_mth  ■  gleat  ruiely  of  pun. 
pbleu  ■nd  or  contribution!  to  periodical  liteiMure.  Ui- 
wu  undenlood,  it  his  death,  to  be  prepirinK  ■  work  on 
Tlu  /Iibrew4  in  KggpL  Sae  iV.  T.  Tribme,  Sept.  22,  I87». 
ThompKin,  Joseph  Rnsaell,  ■  Preabyleriih 
miniater,  wu  bom  Sept.  [fi,  1623.  He  received  ■  good 
■cademical  trainiDg,  graduated  at  JeOtnon  G>llege  in 
1848,  and  at  the  ABnciale  Theologies  Seminary  ai 
Caiionaburg,  He,  in  ]6£1 ;  wu  licenaed  by  the  Anoeialii' 
I'leabvteiy  or  Charlien  in  18&2,  aod  ordained  and  in- 
Mailed  puti#r  or  the  Mount  Pleasant  Churcb  April  SS. 
185S.  He  died  Dec  16,  1861.  Hr.  Thompnn  wu  a 
popular  praaclier,  a  UHUtant  worker,  and  a  Under  and 
tboughtful  pastor.  Sea  Wilson,  Frab.  IlitL  Almamic, 
1868,  p.  866. 

Thompaon,  Leirl*,  ■  Piabyi«rian  minister,  wat 
bom  at  Volney,  N.  Y.,  April  26, 1830.  Alter  receivinf^ 
a  classical  education,  he  entered  the  Union  Theological  , 
Seminary  in  18M,  and,  completing  the  course,  graduated 
in  1857.  He  was  ordained  and  inalalled  putor  of  the  i 
CburchinWhippany,  N.J.,June9, 1So7.  He  remained 
in  this  charge  with  great  acceptability  and  uBefulnesf. 
until  1869,  when  he  resigned  to  become  editor  of  a  relig-  , 
ions  paper  in  Bricksborg,  N.  J.  He  occupied  this  pool 
lor  two  years,  and  then  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Yq  and  ' 
became  a  clajiical  teacher,  in  the  oooupancy  al  which 
poaitJon  he  died,  April  13, 1878.      (W.  P.  8.)  I 

Thompaon,  Otii,  a  Congregalional  minister,  was 
bom  in  1773,  and  waa  a  graduate  or  Brown  University 
in  the  class  of  I79S.  Alter  his  graduation  he  was  a  tutor 
in  the  univenity  far  two  yean  (I7BS-18D0).  Having  . 
pursued  his  theological  stiidjes  with  Dr.  Emoiona,  of 
Franklin,  Mass.,  he  was  settled  for  life  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Behoboth.  For  many  years 
he  received  and  instncted  pupils  who  were  looking  for- 
ward to  the  ministry.  He  was  everywhere  regarded  as 
■  profound  theolf^an,  and  a  man  of  more  than  usual  ' 
ability.  He  published  several  sermons  and  discourses, 
and  for  sever^  years  was  th*  editor  of  a  journal  known 
aa  the  ffoplvuHM  Uagatine.  He  died  at  North  Abing- 
tOD,  HsMq  June  36, 18&9.     (J.  C  S.) 

TbompBon,  Robart  Oordon,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  OcC  IS,  1806.  in  Conemaugh  town-  ' 
ship,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa.  His  education  preparatory  to 
the  college  was  received  in  part  from  the  Bev,  Jesse 
Smith,  pastor  of  the  Ebeneier  congregation  in  Indi- 
ana County,  and  in  part  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  Jefferson  College  at  Canonsburg,  Pa.  He 
united,  on  profeaaion  of  his  hith,  with  the  Chartiers 
Presbyterian  Church,  Washington  Cc  in  I8S7.  He 
was  graduated  from  Jefferson  College  in  September, 
1830,  and  passed  from  college  immediately  into  Prince- 
ton Theol(^;ical  Seminary,  N.  Jn  where  he  spent  two 
and  a  half  years  (1830-S3)  in  study.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  April  19,  l8S3i  and 
was  ordained  by  the  same  pre^vcery,  lim  tvlda,  in  the 
Great  Valley  Presbyterian  Church,  Oct.  7,  1883.  Mr. 
Thompson  spent  the  6rst  two  years  of  his  ministry 
(rmm  June  1, 1833.  to  .lune  1, 1835)  as  stated  supply  at 
Poundridge,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  V..  where  hii  labors 
were  accompanied  by  a  blessed  revivaL  Having  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Yorklown,  N.  Y.,  he  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  that  place.  Hay  IS,  1836;  and 
alier  a  most  successful  pastorate  of  ten  years,  having 
accepteil  a  call  to  TariffviUe,  Conn.,  was  released  Feb.  b, 
1846,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Tariffville,  March  17.  1846.  There  he  labored  with 
ability  and  liilelity  six  and  ahalf  years,  when,  his  health 
becoming  impaired,  he  was  released  by  his  presbvterv, 
Sept.  80,  1832,  and  removed  to  Wisomsin.  His'  next 
Seld  was  Roscne,  IlL,  where  he  preached  as  staled  sup- 
ply fiom  Oct.  21,  I86i,  to  OcL  8,  1854.  Fram  185.'i  to  ^ 
1862  he  suppled,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  as  his 
bealth  permitted,  the  churebes  of  Rockford,  Roscoe, ! 
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Belvidere,  and  Willow  Creek,  IIL ;  and  Janesville  ami 
Brodhead,  Wis.  From  July  1, 1862,  he  supplied  Wil- 
low Creek  Church  for  two  years,  when,  having  sccept- 
ed  a  call  from  that  Churcb,  be  was  instslled  as  pas- 
tor, July  6, 1864;  and  labored  there  very  usefuUv  untit 
he  wss  released,  Nov.  16,  1868.  He  next  preached  as- 
stated  supply  at  Brodhead  from  Dec  G,  1869,  to  Oct.  9, 
1871.  A  few  weeks  after  the  Latter  date  he  removed 
to  Greeley,  CoL,  to  take  charge  as  pastor  of  a  newly 
orgsniwd  Presbyierian  Church,  but  was  never  install- 
'  ed,  although  he  continued  as  pastor  elect  to  fill  lis  pul- 
pit uulil  March  1, 1877.  Fnm  this  time  he  was  with- 
out any  charge,  but  nrntinued  lo  be,  so  far  as  his  age 
and  increasing  phvHicsl  iiitinnities  would  permit,  ac- 
tive in  laying  the  ruuiirialiun  both  oT  tlie  Church  and 
of  the  Stale  in  that  new  region.  He  died  at  Crvelev, 
March  19, 1879.  Mr.  Thompson's  views  of  tmth  werv 
clear  and  strong,  and  his  voice  gave  no  uncertain  sound- 
As  a  preacher  he  was  solid  snd  able,  at  the  same  lim* 
earnest  and  affectionate;  as  a  presbyter  he  was  unsur- 
'  passed  in  Christian  uprighlness ;  as  the  hesd  of  ■  fsmilv 
,  he  tenderly  loved,  snd  was  beloved.     (W.  P.S.) 

Thompaon,  Samuel, sMethodist  Protestant  min- 
ister, was  bom  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Maine,  OcL  6^ 
1782;  he  was  converted  in  1802,  and  at  once  began  to- 
preach.  Three  years  later  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and, 
'  after  two  more,  elder.  In  1813  he  was  located,  and  in 
1 1816  removed  to  Wheeling  Oeeh,W.Va., where  he  spent 
I  lix  and  a  half  yuars,  and  then  withdrew  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Chureh,  and  united  in  the  movement 
that  eventually  resulted  in  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church.  For  fifteen  years  be  labored  to  build  up  this 
new  branch  ol  the  Methodist  denomination,  when  frorD- 
aHisdentious  impulses  he  united  others  in  raising  an 
intislavery  Church  (the  Wesleyan).  In  1848  he  re- 
moved to  Iowa,  and  continued  in  connection  with  the 
Wesloyans  until  1880,  when,  learning  of  the  sntislsvery 
element  in  (he  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  he  reunited 
with  them  at  Mount  Pleasant,  la.,  and  continued  to  labor 
ill  their  interest  till  his  death,  Oct.  S4, 1867,  See  Bas- 
wtl, //iif.  q/'fj|e  JVeO. /Vvf.  CAvrol,  p.848. 

Thompaoo,  Bamnal  B.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  Harcb 
16,  1786,  and  carefully  instructed  in  the  principle*  oT 
fhe  Christian  religion  according  to  the  views  of  the- 
Presbyleri an  Church.  In  1804  he  joined  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  was  received  on  trial  in  the  West- 
I'ra  Cuuference  in  1809;  and  from  that  lime  until  1836, 
u  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  his  field  of  labor  in  suc- 
I'essive  years  embraced  large  pwtions  of  the  slates  of 
•>hio,  Indiana,  Kentocky,  and  the  whole  of  the  territo- 
ries of  Missouri  and  Illinois.  In  all  this  vast  i^ioa 
lie  first  aansted  to  plant  the  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  afterwards  continued  to  cultivate  them  with 
the  most  aiaiduoui  labor.  In  1886,  his  health  failing, 
lie  was  compelled  to  take  a  superannuated  relation,  and, 
as  such,  for  the  next  fourj-eaishe  served  the  Chureh  in 
ihe  sUtions  of  Altun,Vandalia,  Hillsborough. and  Belle- 
ville. In  1840  he  was  again  returned  efliictive,  and  ap- 
l«inied  to  Belleville  suiion,  but  died  Maroh  19  of  that 
vesr.  He  was  a  minister  of  fine  abilities,  and  every- 
where he  breathed  the  peaceful  sfririt  of  Chrisliantiv 
ntnund  him.  See  J/ua/u  qf  Anmal  Conftmtca,  iii, 
;I4G. 

Thompaon,  Thomaa,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Beaver  County,  Pa.i  awakened  at  a 
lamp-meeling  under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.Wiliisnt 
iiityte;  admitted nn  trial  in  the  Pittsburgh  Conference 
in  1831, and  appointed  to  Leesburg  ClrcniU  He  Isbored 
>s  follows;  Ceiitrevtlle,  Mercer,  Newcastle,  Kichmond. 
.Salem,  Lumberport,  and  Grandvlew.  In  1848  he  be- 
i-sme  a  supernumerary,  and  in  1848  a  soperannuale. 
He  died  Feb.  13,  I8&I.  See  MiiiMla  o/Amual  Coiffa- 
■  «cri,  iv,e02. 
Thompson,  'nrUllam,  an  eminent  English  Wea- 
ran  preacher,  was  bom  in  tbe  ootmty  of  Fermanagh^ 
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cuioa,wlKiiMr.ThainpKin  w4a  prcadiingiK  inab,inui- 
gatad  by  a  miiiiiter  of  the  Chuich  of  Englind,  ainw  and 
carried  him  and  cba  prindptl  Hetboduts  on  board  ■ 
tniBpon  which  iraa  rtadv  to  nil  with  a  war-fleel, 
EDgluid  tbcD  being  engaged  in  war  on  the  Continent. 
Tbroogh  the  exertiona  oTUdr  Hunlingdiin.hDWfver.the 
IDvemment  ordfred  tbeir  releue.  In  1760  Thompeoii 
liborad  in  Scodaod,  but  with  little  auccna.  Ailer  tTSi 
be  traTclled  aoow  ol*  the  principal  circuit*  in  Kngland. 
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liajr  1, 1799,  of  a  diacaie  t 
Nwn  ID  ITU  bf  tleejHng  in  a  damp  bed— an  indiacr 
don  which  killed  many  of  the  early  Uethodi't  preachei 
WUliMm  Thompaon  waa  one  of  Ihe  men  who  pilnlcd  t] 
tMuk  of  MeChodiam  through  the  Iroublous  wattn  aft 
the  death  of  the  great  heltnwnan,  Wealey.  He  waa 
man  of  that  calmneaa,  aagacily,  and  aiaieemanlike  ca 
of  mind  which  were  an  much  needed  at  that  lime,  ai 
-which  led  to  bit  election  aa  pmident  of  Ihe  flnl  (.'onfe 
•nee  (1791)  after  Wealcv  a  death,  lie  was  .™>  uf  th* 
«»ai<niue«  appointed  Lo  CDnrerae  wilh  Kilham.  With 
xbeendoraemenlof  Benaou,  Bradhoni,  llcppf  r.  anri  oth- 
«n,  be  Mnt  oat  the  Hulifiix  flrmi.ir,  which  marked  oul 
a  baaia  for  the  preaervatiini  and  guvemmeiil  of  ilie  in- 
fant Chortb.  Itatber  anil  Pawaon  conaulltd  him  or 
(be  ataM  oftbe  Bmnectioo.  Ue  arbitraieil  in  regard  ti, 
the  atttlamenC  of  the  Briatol  diapulea  in  which  Ben- 
IK  waa  embroiled;  he  approved  Mather'a  I^rin  lo  thi 
J'nadtert;  andbegBvcto  Hethodiam  iladiiirici  meet- 
ii^  and  Plat  of  PiK\fiaitiim.      He   waa  one  of  the 
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(atbcr  uaed  to  apeak  of  the  old  man'a  graviiy  of  speech, 
■pint,  and  demeanor,  and  of  Ihe  advanugea  he  himarlT 
denied  fnoi  bia  example  and  miniatry.'  See  Almore, 
MM.  Mimoriai,  a.  v.;  Minitln  n/Amaial  Conftrmctt, 
1»9:  8teTeoa.mi*.o/*«'*odi«i,iii, 26,88, 140;  Mt- 
■V  nf  EMntlf.  oh.  iiii  Smith.  Airt.  ^  WtsL  Muk- 
sdina,  voL  i,  ii  (aee  Indo,  roL  iu). 

ThompWMt,  'Wmiaim  J.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Re- 
lonned  Church,  and  a  elaiwcal  teacher  of  high  reputa- 
tion, waa  bora  at  Beadington,  N.J.,  Ifarch  B,  1812.  He 
waa  the  grandaon  of  John  Thompaun,  a  Scotch  immi- 
grant wh.>  waa  killed  by  the  Indiana  near  Williamiport, 
Pa.  After  grailuating  at  Rui^ra  College  in  1834,  he 
taught  aucce>«r>iUy  ai  MillaUHi,  N.  J.,  until  1838,  when 

theTbenkjgicalSeminaTyortheBefiMinedCharch.  He 
eiitemi  the  miniatty  in  1841,  and  was  aettled  over  the 
rhurcbei  of  Ponds  and  WyckolT,  N.  J.,  for  three  years 
(t»<2^  J).  when  be  accepted  the  poaition  of  rector  of  the 
llrammar-achnnl  of  Bulgen  College.  He  held  thia  im- 
portant place  eighteen  years  (184S-88),  when  he  remnn- 
ed  arul  Ivcame  principal  of  the  Somerville  Claasical  In- 
iiiiiile.  He  dieil  in  1867.  He  waa  a  thorauKh  student, 
wholar.  and  irachrr.  His  aiuidard  of  education  waa 
hiKhi  biidritl  iiKeB*anl,exacdng,and  minule.  Hewas 
tirver  saliiAeil  until  his  pupils  had  been  made  familiar 
with  their  aidijecls.  He  waaalao  tularin  theclaaaics  in 
KuigMi  O dirge  (imS-41),  during  bia  seminary  course. 
Hundred*  of  hia  Htudenta  have  puaed  lucceisfully  into 
the  leuneit  profeHiinn*  and  other  honorable  cslUngs. 
A  penJyaia  of  Ihe  right  aide,  which  afllicted  him  at  four 
rears  of  agf,  and  during  hia  whole  life,  interfered  mate- 
rially with  his  pulpit  efficiency,  but  did  not  affect  his 

■ays  cotBcientiaiis,  capable,  and  succesafiil  in  dealing 
■itb  intelligent  scholars  who  wished  to  learn.  His 
Bind  waa  dear  and  logically  exact;  his  knowledge  waa 
always  at  coiDnand.    Hia  character  was  distinguished 
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for  unyielding  uprightness  and  an  honorable  ^rit;  bia 
Bttainmenia  in  the  aacred  languages  and  theology  were 
large  and  accurate.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  plain,  with- 
out any  ornamentation  of  style  or  force  of  delivery,  but 
evangelical  in  doctrine  and  practical  in  hii  aima.  See 
Corwin,  Manuut  of  Hu  Krf.  Ch.  p.  4M,    (W.  .1.  R.  T.) 

ThofDion.  Anilrevr,  U.D.,a  Scutch  I'reiibylerian 
minister,  was  bom  at  ISanquhar,  Uumfrieinh ire,  July  11, 
1779,  anil  educated  at  Ibe  Univeniity  of  Eriinburgh. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Sproiiscon,  Koxburgb- 
shire,  from  1802  till  ItHHI;  afterwards  oftbe  East  Church 
uf  Perth  till  1810;  aulwequeolly  of  the  New  Grey 
Friaia'  Church,  Edinburgh ;  and  dually  of  Hu  (leorge'a 
ith,  Feb.  D,  1831.     Dr.Thomwnwaa 
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landing  eloquence.  He  attacked  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  for  circulating  Ihe  Apocrypha  wilh 
Ihe  Holy  Scriptures.  He  opposed  the  abuses  of  lay 
patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  eflectuallj  de- 
nounced Britith  colonial  alavery  and  other  evils,  and 
did  much  to  promote  education,  morality,  and  evangel- 
ical religion  i»  Scotland.  Ur.  Chalmers  says  of  bim, 
"  His  wan  no  ordinary  champiunthip ;  and  sllhougb  the 
weB)iunB  of  our  apirilual  warfare  are  Ihe  same  in  every 
hand,  we  all  know  that  there  was  none  who  wielded 

arm  of  might,  and  voice  of  resistless  energy,  carried,  aa 
if  by  storm,  [ha  convictions  uf  hia  people."  Among  Dr. 
Thomson's  works  are,  Lfcturet^  Erpotilory  and  fVacft- 
cotoii^efoM/'orVio«io/6'cr^«ure(Edinb,l81fi,2  vols. 
Bro)  -.—StrmimtimlHfiJeliltilltil,  Ittmo;  l834,cr.8vo): 
—Senrnmi  oh  Htartng  Ikt  Word  (1825,  ISmo)  i-T*** 
Scripniri  UiHory  (Brislnl,  1»26,  Igroo):— r*f  Seript- 
lire /yubn^n/Uf  .Vno  rrHnmnf  (Lend.  1827,  l3mo);— 
Stmumi  on  Varioui  SubfeUt  (Edinb.  1829, 8vo)  ■.—Doe- 
trim  of  Univtrtul  Pardon^  btinff  Sermonx  Kith  Ao/ea 
(1830,  12mo).  He  also  published  a  number  of  Calf 
ckirwut  educational  and  religioua  worka  for  chihlren. 
He  originated  and  edited  the  KdvAui-gh  Ciiitlian  in- 
Unrlar  (1810  sq.),  and  cooiributed  to  Ihe  K-linbaryi 
liiicfciopaduu  After  hia  death  appeared  bin  Strmon* 
ami  Sacramtntat  Eiiorlaltom,  with  Mtmoir  preHxed 
(1831,  8voi  Boston,  1832.  ISmo).  See  Chambers  and 
Thompson,  Biog.  Met.  o/EmiiwM  Seoiimm.    (W.  P.  a) 

Tbomaon,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Meib- 
odiat  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Ponaea,  England, 
Oct.  1^,  1810,  and,  with  his  father's  familv,  came  to 
America  in  1818,  settling,  in  I8S0,  in  Wooaler,  O.  He 
studied  medicineat  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  re- 
ceiving his  diploma  when  nineteen  years  uf  age,  and 
commenced  his  practice.  In  December,  1R31,  he  waa 
converted,  and,  although  brought  up  a  Flaptist,  entered 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  Annual  Conference  in  IR32.  After  filling  appoinl- 
menla  in  Norwalk,  Sandusky  C]ty,Cincinnali.  and  Wooa. 
ter,  he  was  transferreil  to  the  Michigan  Conference, 
and  BUtioned  at  Detroit.  From  1888  to  1843  he  had 
chargeof  the  Norwalk  Seminary  1  in  1844  he  was  elected 
editor  of  the  Ladifi'  Repotilory;  in  1846  president  of 
the  Ohio  Weslevan  Universitr,  where  be  remained  till 
1860,  when  he  was  elerteil  editor  of  the  K.  V.  Cliruliait 
Adconitt  aitdJounuil.  In  1864  he  was  eleclAl  lo  the 
riAlce  of  bishop,  in  which  capacity  be  made  bis  tint  uffl- 
cisl  visit  to  India.  He  died  of  pneumonia  at  Wheeling, 
W.  Va_  March  22.  1870.  His  published  works  are.  ftd- 
uoiHimol  Kaag,  (new  eil.  bv  1>.  W.  Clark,  l>.D..Cincin. 
nati.  I8S6.  12m»)  :-/W(iT«/r™i>i  AurY.p'.--.1/'.™i  uwf 
Hfiiifi*ivii  Htftiyk: — /Hiiffntfihieat  ami  Ineidrtilnl  Strich^ 
It.  See  AllilKine,  IHii.  o/Hril.  amlAmtr.A H/Au.*,  s.  v.  j 
Simpson,  Cgrhp.  of  Muhndwm,  s.  v, 

Thondf  aoian*,  an  Armenian  sect,  founded  by  Sem- 
bat  about  A.D.  840,  and  taking  its  name  from  Tbon- 
drar,  where  he  established  biraseir.  A  Paulician  by 
birth  and  education,  he  formed  the  acquaintaitce  cd' 
Meilabu«c,  a  Peniln  physician  arvd  astronomer,  whoas 
influence  led  him  to  attempt  a  comUnation  of  Pi 
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and  Christianity.  This  sect,  though  meeting  with  no  ! 
favor  from  the  bishops,  continnally  revived,  and  spread 
widely  in  Armenia.  At  one  time  in  particular,  about 
A.D.  1002,  it  made  the  moet  alarming  progress,  when  it 
was  joined  by  bishop  Jacob,  spiritual  head  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Harkh.  He  was  noted  for  the  austerity  of  his 
life,  and  both  he  and  his  followers  denounced  the  false 
confidence  which  was  placed  in  masses,  oblations,  alms, 
and  Church  prayers ;  and  he  declared  himself  opposed  to 
the  animal  sacrifice  in  the  Armenian  Church.  He  was 
taken  by  the  catholioos,  branded  with  the  heretical 
mark,  proclaimed  a  heretic,  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  from 
which  he  escaped,  but  was  finally  killed.  Many  of  the 
reports  respecting  the  doctrines  and  morals  of  the  Thon- 
dracians,  coming  as  they  do  from  their  enemies,  are 
doubtless  false,  or  at  least  exaggerated.  See  Neander, 
Hitt,  of  the  Christ,  Church,  iii,  588  sq. 

Thor,  the  god  of  thunder,  in  Northern  mythology, 
was,  next  to  Odin,  the  highest  and  most  feared  of  the 
{^8.  His  parents  were  Odin  and  Frigga.  His  wives 
were  the  beautiful  gold -haired  Sif,  by  whom  he  bad 
two  sons,  Loride  and  Mode ;  and  the  Jotes  maiden  Jam- 
aaxa,  a  giantess  of  such  beauty  that  Thor,  although  a 
awom  enemy  of  the  Jotes,  could  not  refrain  from  mak- 
ing her  his  wife.  She  bore  him  his  favorite  son  Magni, 
who  was  most  like  his  father  in  courage  and  strength. 
Terrible  is  the  flight  of  Thor  through  the  heavens,  roll- 
ing, thundering  behind  the  clouds.  Still  more  terrible  is 
he  when  he  has  buckled  his  girdle  Megingjardar  about 
him,  which  gives  him  double  strength.  Thus  ready, 
grasping  with  his  iron  gloves  the  hammer  Mjolnir,  he 
appears  as  an  annihilator  among  the  enemies  of  the  gods. 
Thorns  kingdom  is  called  Thrudvangr;  and  the  palace  in 
his  realm,  Bilskimir,  is  the  largest  that  was  ever  built, 
and  contains  five  hundred  and  forty  halls.  There  is  no 
-one  so  wise  as  to  be  able  to  state  all  of  Thor's  deeds, 
and  a  day  would  be  too  short  to  mention  them  all.  The 
most  remarkable,  however,  are  the  following :  In  com- 
pany with  his  two  bucks  and  the  evil  Loki,  he  made  a 
journey.  Towanls  evening  they  came  to  a  certain  man 
whom  they  asked  for  a  night's  lodging.  Here  Thor 
killed  his  bucks  and  ordered  them  to  be  fried,  and  then 
invited  his  host  and  family  to  partake  of  the  repast, 
warning  them,  however,  not  to  devour  the  bones,  but  to 
place  them  on  the  spread-out  hides  of  the  bucks.  Be- 
fore Htarting  farther  on  his  journey  the  following  morn- 
ing, Thor  bewitched  the  hides  with  his  mighty  ham- 
mer, and  the  bucks  immediately  came  to  life,  fresh  and 
young,  with  the  exception  that  one  of  them  limped,  be- 
•cause  Thialfi,  the  host's  son,  had  broken  the  bone  of 
his  foot  in  onler  to  get  at  the  marrow.  Now  Thor,  en- 
raged, threatened  to  kill  the  whole  family ;  but  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  pacified,  when  the  father  offered 
him  both  his  children,  Thialfi  and  Rdskva,  as  ser\'ants, 
whom  Thor  carried  away  on  his  journey.  They  loilged 
in  the  iron  glove  of  the  giant  Utgartsloki,  who  accom- 
panied Thor  under  the  false  name  of  Skirner,  and 
sought  to  dissuade  Thor  from  jounieying  towards  his 
( T'tgartsloki's)  castle.  This,  however,  was  useless,  and 
the  trifling  hindrances  with  which  Utgartsloki  sought 
to  obstruct  his  path— for  example,  tying  together  his 
cloak-sack,  in  which  the  provisions  were  kept — made 
Thor  the  more  zealous.  Thor  attempted,  at  three  dif- 
ferent times,  to  break  the  giant's  forehead,  but  without 
success.  Finally  they  separated,  and  Thor  continued 
his  journey  with  his  bucks  and  servants.  About  noon 
he  noticed,  in  a  large  plain,  a  castle  which  was  so  high 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Thor  to  look  over  it.  The 
travellers  arrived  at  a  garden  gate ;  and  as  Thor  found 
it  locked  and  was  unable  to  open  it,  they  managed  to 
get  through  the  space  between  the  bars.  Inside  they 
found  a  spacious  hall,  in  which  there  were  seated  upon 
two  benches  a  great  number  of  giants.  King  Utgartslo- 
ki, distinguished  by  his  height  and  dignity,  sat  in  the 
<;entre,  but  he  did  not  even  seem  to  notice  the  strangers, 
who  sainted  him.  He  onlv  remarked,  "  This  small  fel- 
low,  I  think,  is  Aukathor.    I'erhaps  you  are  greater  than 


you  appear?  What  skilful  things  can  you  perform? 
In  this  place  no  one  is  permitted  to  remain  who  does  not 
distinguish  himself  in  some  art  or  science."  Loki  an- 
swered him  that  he  thought  himself  to  be  a  great  eater, 
and  did  not  believe  any  one  was  able  to  cope  with  him. 
**  We  shall  see  immediately,**  said  the  king,  and  ordered 
one  named  Logi,  who  sat  upon  the  bench,  to  try  an 
eating-match  with  Loki.  Thereupon  a  large  troi^h 
filled  with  meat  was  placed  on  the  ground.  At  one 
end  of  the  trough  sat  I^gi,  at  the  other  end  Loki ;  and 
as  the  former  had  eaten  nothing  for  quite  a  while,  he 
devoured  very  much.  Hut  although  Loki  ate  all  the 
meat,  Logi,  besides  having  eaten  his  half,  devoured  the 
bones  also.  All  were  agreed  that  Loki  had  failed  in 
the  attempt.  "What  is  that  young  man  able  to  do?** 
the  king  inquired  further.  Thialfi  answered  he  would 
try  a  walking-match  with  whomsoever  Utgartsloki  de- 
sired. The  king  went  out  and  called  a  young  man 
named  Hugi  to  try  a  running -match,  pointed  ont  a 
track,  and  fixed  the  limit.  But  Hugi  was  ahead  in 
three  successive  rounds.  The  king  admitted,  however, 
that  of  all  previous  racers,  none  could  have  beaten 
Thialfi.  Then  the  king  asked  Thor  what  he  was  able 
to  do,  as  he  had  a  great  name  among  the  Asas.  Thor 
answered  that  he  would  tr>'  his  skill  in  drinking.  Then 
the  king  brought  a  large  horn,  and  said,  **  It  requires 
great  skill  to  empty  this  horn  in  one  drink;  some  have 
accomplished  it  in  two,  yet  none  have  been  so  unskilful 
as  not  to  be  able  to  empty  it  in  three  draughts.**  Thor 
put  the  horn  to  his  lips  three  rimes;  but  when  he  look- 
ed into  the  horn,  he  saw  that  the  water  had  hardly  di- 
minished in  quantity.  Thor  gave  it  up,  and  said  be 
did  not  wish  to  attempt  it  any  longer,  lliereupon  the 
king  said,  ^'Nbw  it  is  evident  that  your  power  and 
skill  are  not  so  great  as  we  supposed,  and  you  will  re- 
ceive very  little  praise  should  you,  in  other  attempta, 
be  again  unsuccessful.**  Thor  answered  that  he  was 
willing  to  attempt  something  else,  and  it  surprised  him 
much  that  what  he  had  done  was  looked  upon  as  a  small 
affair.  Utgartsloki  proposed  that  he  should  lift  a  cat 
fh>m  the  ground,  a  feat  which  the  smallest  boy  could 
perform,  and  the  king  added  that  he  should  never  have 
proposed  this  to  Thor  were  he  not  persuaded  that  Thor 
was  by  no  means  the  mighty  king  he  had  been  repre- 
sented. A  large  gray  cat  was  then  brought  forth,  which 
Thor  held  around  the  body  and  attempted  to  lift  from 
the  ground.  But  the  more  he  raised  the  cat  from  the 
ground,  the  more  she  would  curve  her  back ;  and,  after 
having  exerted  himself  as  much  as  possible,  he  found 
that  only  one  of  the  cat*s  forepaws  had  been  lifted 
from  the  ground.  "Just  as  I  expected,** said  the  king; 
"  the  cat  is  large,  and  Thor  is  much  behind  those  who 
have  tried  to  lift  her  before.**  "  If  I  am  small,**  an- 
swered Thor, "  I  challenge  each  of  you  to  a  prize-fight, 
because  now,  as  I  am  angr^*,  I  feel  my  entire  strength 
has  returned  to  me.**  Upon  this,  Utgartsloki  said, 
"  There  is  no  one  here  who  would  not  consider  it  child's 
play  to  fight  with  you ;  however,  call  in  my  old  nurse, 
who  has  fought  with  more  men  before;  she  will  prob- 
ably be  his  match.**  The  king's  nurse,  EUe,  came, 
and,  however  much  Thor  exerted  himself,  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  move  her  one  inch ;  and  when  she  ap- 
plied her  strength,  Thor  fell  on  his  knee,  until  the  king 
separated  »hem.  After  very  hospitable  treatment  and 
a  good  night*s  rest,  the  strangers  left  the  castle,  much 
chagrined.  But  when  they  were  outside  the  door,  the 
king  said, "  Now  you  are  out  of  the  castle,  to  which, 
as  long  as  I  have  strength,  you  shall  never  again  be 
admitted,  and  into  which  you  would  not  have  entered 
had  I  known  Thor*s  strength.  Know  now  that  all 
that  has  occurred  was  done  through  witchery.  At  first 
I  met  you  in  the  forest  under  the  name  of  Skirner; 
there  I  fastened  your  provision  -  bag  with  iron  cords, 
so  that  you  were  unable  to  untie  them;  then  you 
struck  at  me  thrice  with  your  hammer,  and  the  force 
with  which  you  struck  at  me  may  be  seen  in  the  val- 
leys hewn  out  of  the  hard  rocks  which,  unseen.  I  had 
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-placed  between  yoa  and  me.  When  you  Hubtietiuently  ! 
came  to  my  castle  and  made  your  aitcmptii,  I  scleoted  ^ 
a  man  to  eat  who  certainly  coukl  eat  more  than  any 
other  man,  because  Log!  U  a  ounauming  Are  that  de- 
voura  wood  and  bones  and  everything.  Thialri  ran 
with  no  one  but  my  thoughts,  and  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive  how  these  reached  the  limit  before  him.  Hut 
you  have  accomplished  something  supernatural,  be- 
cause the  horn  which  3'oa  attempted  to  empty  was  st 
one  end  sunk  in  the  ocean,  and  you  took  such  im- 
mense draughta  of  water  that  the  ocean  for  a  great  dis- 
tance beeame  dry,  which  is  now  called  ebb.  The  cat 
which  you  lifted  from  the  ground  was  the  Midgarti'd 
Serpent,  and  you  were  so  strong  as  to  lift  her  so  high 
frrim  the  earth  that  only  her  head  and  tail  vrere  visi- 
hle.  Finally,  the  old  nurse  with  whom  yon  wrestletl 
was  Old  Age  itself^  and  honor  be  to  that  man  who 
flinches  from  decrepit  old  age  no  more  than  you.  Now, 
farewelL  Although  I  have  numerous  straugemt*  re- 
maining to  shield  my  castle,  still  I  hold  it  advisable  tlist 
yuu  and  I  should  meet  no  more."  Thor,  very  wroth  to 
Lee  himself  thus  fooled,  grasped  his  hammer  Ut  strike, 
bat  immediately  Utgartsloki  and  the  castle  became  iii- 
vL<Mble,  and  aflerwaids  they  saw  each  other  a  great  dis- 
tance apart  on  the  great  plain.  To  seek  revenge  at 
least  upon  the  Midgard'a  Serpent,  Thor  sailetl  shortly 
afkerwarda  upon  the  ocean  with  the  giant  Ymer,  and  j 
went  out  ao  far  that  the  giant  beeame  afraid.  Then  he  | 
threw  the  head  of  a  large  oz,  attached  to  a  strong  rope, 
into  the  water,  which  the  Serpent  seized  upon.  When 
she  felt  herself  wounded,  she  started  back  with  such 
force  that  Thor  s  hands,  hokUng  the  line,  struck  against 
the  ship.  He  then  applied  his  entire  strength,  and 
placed  his  foot  so  firmly  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
■that  it  went  through, and  he  stood  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  The  giant  was  very  much  frightened  when 
Thor  drew  up  the  Serpent  by  the  line,  and  gazed  at 
her  with  his  fiery  eyes,  as  she  aimed  a  stream  of  poi- 
son at  him.  Then  Thor  raised  his  hammer,  but,  bc- 
.fore  he  could  strike,  Ymer  had  cut  the  line,  and  the 
Serpent  fell  back  into  the  water.  Thor  then  threw  the 
fCiant  head-foremost  into  the  ocean,  so  that  his  feet  ap- 
peared above  the  water.  He  then  waded  ashore.  An- 
other deed  was  done  by  Thor  under  <kjwod  and  Hnig- 
ner.  The  Wends  also  worshipped  Thor  as  one  of  the 
highest  gods.  They  erected  to  him  numerous  monu- 
ments cut  from  a  willow-tree,  which  was  to  rc|)resent 
the  face  of  the  god  without  any  form.  A  platform 
built  about  the  monument  was  used  as  an  altar  to  wor- 
ship upon. 

Tbom  is  the  rendering,  in  many  passages  of  the 
A  v.,  of  eleven  diflfierent  Hebrew  wonls  and  two  (accu- 
rstely  only  of  one)  Greek  words:  but,  as  we  will  see 
lielitw.  there  are  no  less  tlian  twenty  -  two  words  in 
the  original  languages  of  the  Bible  variously  translated 
"tboni,"  "thistle,"  ** brier," etc,  and  signifying  thorny 
and  prickly  plants.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  prob- 
ably BO  interpreted  only  because  they  are  unknown,  and 
may  merely  denote  insignificant  shrubs.  We  have  else- 
where treated  most  of  these  in  detsil,  and  we  therefore 
briefly  recapitulate  them  bel(»w  alphabetically,  though 
we  can  hardly  hope  to  throw  much  sdditional  light 
upon  what  has  already  baiHed  so  many  in(iuirers.  The 
difficulty  of  iilentifying  them  does  not  arise  from  any 
deficiencT  of  thorny  plants  to  which  the  Biblical  names 
might  be  apf^ed,  but  from  the  want  of  good  reasons  for 
wiecting  one  plant  more  than  another;  for.  as  Celsius 
has  said,  **  Fuemnt  in  Judaa  hand  pauca  loca  a  spints 
divemomm  genemra  denorainata,  quod  esset  hiec  terra 
noo  tantum  lade  et  mBUefuentf  sed  herbis  quoque  inu- 
dlibua,  et  spinia  ninltiiariis  passim  infestata.*'  As  exam- 
plea,  we  may  mention  the  genera  of  which  some  of  the 
species  are  thorny,  such  as  Acacia,  Astragalus,  Acan- 
tbodium,  Alhagi,  Fagoniai  Tribnlus,  Berberis,  Prunus, 
Kubos,  CntKgoi^  Solannm,  Cardnns,  Cnicus,  Onopordon, 
Enmgiiiiii,  RhaaMos^  Zisyphos;  and  of  species  which 
*are  named  ftoa  thiichanM^criitic,  Anabasis  spinosinnima. 


Paliurus  aculeatus,  Kumus  aculeatus,  Forskalea  tenacis- 
8ima.  Aristida  pungens,  Salsola  echinus,  Echino|>s  spino- 
8US,  Bunias  spiiiosa,  Lycinm  spinosum,  Poterium  npintH 
»um,  Atraphaxis  spiniMS,  Prensnthes  spinoi»a.  Ononis 
spinosa,  Smilax  aK|ier,  S|)artium  spinosum,  Zizyphus 
Spina  Christi.     See  Botant. 

In  the  morphology  of  plants  it  is  now  recognised 
that  thorns  are  al)ortive  or  undeveloped  branches,  and 
in  many  cases  under  cultivation  thorns  become  true 
branches.  A  spine  or  thorn,  of  which  we  have  exam- 
ples in  tlie  hawthorn  and  the  sloe,  must  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  prickles  {neuUi)  which  belong  to  the  in- 
tegumentary system  of  the  plant,  and  which  are  really 
hardened  hairs.  Of  these  last  we  have  examples  in  the 
bramble  and  the  ruse,  and  in  the  animal  economy  we 
have  something  anak^us  in  the  spines  of  the  hedge- 
hog and  the  quills  of  the  porcupine.  **  May  we  not  see 
in  the  production  of  injurious  thorns — an  arrestment  by 
the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  in  the  formation  of  branches, 
and  thus  a  blight  jiatwiHi  on  this  part  of  creation — a 
standing  memorial  of  the  effects  of  sin  on  what  was  de- 
clared at  first  t4>  Im>  very  gootl  ?  It  is  remarkable  to  no- 
tice that  when  Christ  l>ecame  a  curse  for  his  people,  the 
Jews  mocke<l  him  by  putting  on  him  a  crown  of  thorns, 
and  thus  what  was  an  indication  of  the  fsU  of  man  was 
useii  by  them  to  insult  the  seed  of  the  woman  who  came 
to  bruise  the  head  of  the  seqient.  The  removal  of  the 
curse  from  creation,  which  is  now  groaning  and  travail- 
ing in  pain,  is  frequently  set  forth  by  illustrations  taken 
from  the  <lisappearance  of  briers  and  thorns  (Isa.  Iv,  18; 
Ezek.  xxviii,  24)"  (lialfour,  Hot,  and  Relig,  p.  1 10-1 15). 

Dr.  Thomson  {Latid  awl  Hwk,  i,  HI)  illustrates  Isa. 
xxxiii,  12,  **The  pe«iple  shall  be  as  the  burning  of  lime, 
as  thorns  cut  up  fihall  they  l>e  bunied  in  the  fire.'*  by  the 
following  obser^'ation :  **  Those  |»eople  yonder  are  cut- 
ting up  thorns  with  their  mattocks  snd  pruiiing-h<M>ks, 
and  gathering  them  into  bundles  to  lie  burned  in  these 
burnings  of  lime.  It  is  a  curious  fidelity  to  real  life 
that  whe\j  the  thonis  are  merely  to  be  destroyed  they 
are  never  cut  up,  luit  set  on  fire  where  they  grow. 
They  are  rut  up  only  for  the  lime-kiln"  (see  also  t^.  i, 
527  sq.  for  other  scriptural  allusions). 

1.  Akantiia  {oKaf^ti)  occurs  in  Matt,  vii,  16;  xiii, 
7,  22 ;  xxvii,  27 ;  and  also  in  the  parallel  |Muwages  of 
Mark  and  Luke,  and  as  forming  the  crown  of  tlxNms,  in 
John  xix,  2,  5.  The  word  is  use<l  in  as  general  a  sense 
as  ^thom*"  is  with  us,  and  therefore  it  would  be  incor- 
rect to  confine  it  to  any  one  s}iecies  of  pUint  in  all 
the  above  imssages,  though,  no  doubt,  some  particular 
thorny  pUnt  indigenous  in  the  neighborhood  (»f  .Jerusa- 
lem wouki  be  selected  for  pUiting  the  crown  of  thorns. 
Hasselquist  says  of  the  Nabca  Paliums  A  thenai  of  Al 
pinus,  now  Zizyphus  Hpimi  Christi,  ^'In  all  probability, 
this  is  the  tree  which  affbnled  the  crown  of  thorns  put 
upon  the  head  of  Christ.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
East.  This  plant  is  very  fit  for  the  purpose,  for  it  has 
many  small  and  sharp  spines,  which  are  well  adapted  to 
give  pain :  the  crown  might  easily  be  made  of  these 
soft, round,  and  pliant  branches;  and  what,  in  my  opin- 
ion, seems  to  be  the  greater  proof  is  that  the  leaves  very 
much  resemble  those  of  ivy,  as  they  are  of  a  very  deep 
glossy  green.  Perhaps  the  enemies  of  Christ  would 
have  a  pUnt  somewhat  resembling  that  with  which 
emperors  and  generals  were  crowned,  that  there  might 
be  a  calumny  even  in  the  punishment."  This  plant  is 
the  nfbk  or  dhdm  of  the  Arabs,  which  grows  abundantly 
in  Syria  an<l  Palestine,  both  in  wet  and  dry  pUces.  Dr. 
Hooker  noticed  a  specimen  nearly  forty  feet  high,  spread- 
ing as  widely  as  a  good  Quercus  Uez  in  EngUnd.  The 
nebk  fringes  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  flourishes  on 
the  marshy  banks  of  the  I^ke  of  Tiberias;  it  forms 
either  a  shrub  or  a  tree,  and,  indeed,  is  quite  common 
all  over  the  country.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  six  feet 
or  more,  and  yields  a  slightly  acid  fruit,  about  the  size 
of  the  sloe,  which  is  eaten  by  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs. 
Like  its  cognate,  Paliurus,  it  abounds  in  fiexiblc  twigs, 
which  are  armed  with  a  profusion  of  sharp,  strong 
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ftitpkiu  fipfna  CArMM.    {L  The  ftill  plinl.    LIMitbOf 
(Inn.  Oowcr,  and  IhiiL) 

pricklei,  growing  in  p*ln,  tin  on*  (traigtit,  the  oUmt 
tonipwhat  recurred  (Trulrus,  llaL  HiH.  of  tkt  BMt, 
p.  139).  Some,  howBTH',  have  flxvd  upon  PaHmnu 
acaUalai,  ind  iithen  upon  l-fvium  AorriAiiii,  u  tbc 
plant  which  fiimwhed  tbe  (bomy  wreath  in  queMion. 
Sea  Ciiowii  or  Thorhi. 

3.ATiDCI0»;  Sepl.  4  p(ifivoc;Vulg;rA(Dinaij)  oc- 
ean u  ■  proper  name  in  Gen.  1, 10, 1 1 :  "  the  threabing- 
floor  dtAlad."  See  Atad.  tn  tbe  Table  in  Judg.  ix, ' 
II,  Ifi,  the  alH  IT  "  bramhle,"  ia  called  to  reign  over 
the  treea.  Prom  I^  Iviii,  9  it  i*  evidnit  that  the  alid 
WM  employed  fiir  fuel :  "  Before  yaar  poU  can  feel  the 
Aonu."  .1  r&l  is  en  aimilar  lo  the  Arabic  ounij  that  it 
baa  generally  been  coniiidered  to  dkbd  the  ume  plant, 
oamely,  a  afiecie*  cif  buckthoni.  Thi*  i*  eixiflrmed  by 
atadiHibeinn  one  ufthe  ■)-non)Tna of  nlawmit, aa  giren 
LQ  the  luppleinenta  to  DioacoridcA  A  opeciea  of  rkam-^ 
■w  ia  described  buih  by  Bdnn  and  by  Kauwolf  aa  being 
common  in  Paleuine,  and  by  the  latter  aa  found  eape- 
eially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jeruaalem.  It  hai  been 
diacribed  by  Alpinoa  a*  having  an  abundauce  of  long 
branchea,  on  which  are  found  many  long  and  vary 
aharp  thomi.  So  Rauwnlf,  "It  puu  hirth  hmg.  ilen. 
der,  crooked  iwiichea,  on  which  there  art  a  great  many 
long,  etrong.  and  acute  thoma."  This  haa  been  sup- 
poaed  bv  tome  lu  be  Ibe  above-nMnlioned  true  Christ's 
thorn,  kAamtuu,  now  Zaspkut  Spina  Ckritti;  but  by 
others  the  plant  in  question  is  aupposed  lo  be  Ljicwn 
Eumpaum,  or  L.  nfram  (box-thom),  both  of  which 
species  occur  in  Pslestiua  (see  Strand,  Flor.PabaL 
Noa.  124, 126>  Uioscoridea  (Comin.  i,  1 19)  thus  speaks 
of  the  pufivni':  "The  ibamnua,  which  some  call^i 
fHloMOH,  Others  kacucaaillia,  Ihe  Romans  white-tht 
or  crrtufu,  and  the  Canhaginians  atadin,  is  a  shmb 
whichgrowi  around  hedges:  it  haserect  brancheawitb 
•harp  spines,  like  the  oijvunnlAu  |han'tbDm7),butwith 
amall,  oblong,  thick,  soft  leaves."  Dioscorides  mentiona 
three  kinds  of  rbamnus,  two  of  wliich  are  identifled  by 
Sprengel,  in  his  Comnentary,  with  the  two  species  of 
Lgcium  mentioned  above.  In  his  HiH.  Rri  Htti^  how- 
ever, he  refera  the  pufijioc  to  itx  Zitgpkui  ailgarit.  See 
Beliin.  Obtn-raiiimi  ilt  Plm.  Sinff.  etc..  II,  Ixxviii ;  Raa- 
wnir,  Tracflt.ni,  viii;  Alpinus,  IM  Pbal.^ggpL  p. SI : 
CelsiuH,  Hirrob.  i.  199. 

Lyfiam  Europaum  is  a  lutive  of  Che  aoulb  of  Europe 
and  the  mirth  of  Africa;  in  the  Grecian  islanda  it  is 
comm'in  in  hedges  (Engluk  Cfdop.  s.  T. "  Lydiui ;"  see 
also  the  patasges  in  Belon  and  Banwolf  cited  above). 


■fi'fi)  oocnn  in  Judg.  viii,  T,  16,  where  Gideon  is  de- 
scribed aa  saying,  "Then  1  will  tear  your  flesb  with  the 
thorns  (ioif  si)  of  the  wilderness,  and  with  briera  {baria- 
ntm)."  There  is  no  reaaon  for  believing  that  brim,  aa 
applied  to  a  roes  or  bramble,  is  the  correct  meaning; 
but  then  i>  nothing  to  lead  us  to  select  any  one  piefer- 
ably  from  among  the  numeroos  tbomy  and  prickly 
plania  of  Syria  as  tbe  barianim  of  Scripture.  Rosen- 
mUUer,  however,  says  that  this  word  signifies  "  a  tJail." 
and  has  no  reference  to  thorny  planta.  It  probably  de- 
nolea  tbe  sharp  atones  set  in  Uie  bottom  of  the  Oriental 
thieshing-sledge.     See  Briek. 

4.  Batos  (q  B<(rac,  "bramble  bush,"  Luke  Ti,  44; 
elsewhere  umply  "bush").     See  Saiek,  bek>w. 

b.  BosHAH  (n^KS,  literally  (fwi-VMd;  from  tiH^, 
lo  link,  hence  lo  bt  leortiku;  Sept.  fiarof,  Vulg. 
'  jpiaa,  and  BO  tbe  Targ.,  Syr.,  and  Arab. ;  A.  V.  "cockle") 
is  the  name  of  a  plant  or  weed  of  a  worthless  or  noxious 
^  kind  (Job  xxxi,  40).  From  the  connection  in  wbicb  it 
'  ia  introduced,  it  is  probable  that  some  particular  and 
I  well-known  herb  is  intended ;  it  anawen  to  '■  thorns" 
'  (dUdct)  in  the  parallel  member.  FUrst  pronounces  it  a 
useless,  noxious,  and  epinose  berb  irf  tbe  cockle  or  darnel 
I  speciea.  Celsius  [Himb.  ii,  901)  makes  it  a  poisonous 
'  )jant,  the  MsA  of  tbe  Arabic  wrilen,  a  specie*  of  nraule. 
Lee  {Ltr.  s.  v.)  suggests  kemlock  as  tbe  probable  syno- 
nym. Zunz  gives  lokh,  and  Kenan  (/.irrc  (fr  Job,  ad 
loc)  icrair.  Tristram  temarka  {Nat.  Bill,  iff  lit  Bihlt, 
p.  4^9],  "There  is  a  shnib  which  attacks  com,  and  has  a 
putrid  smell  (I'mlo  ferlida).  Soma  of  the  urwmi  of 
the  com  plains  have  an  intolerably  fcstid  ateuch,  and 
may  wdl  suit  the  derivation  of  the  word.  The  atink- 
iiig  arumB  are  cnmmnn  in  Galilee."     See  CociLS. 

6.  CharI^l  (V^'^n,  from  an  obsolete  root  \~n,  which 
Geeenioa  tbinka^l^ln,  lo  bumi  but  Fuiat  think>= 
l^n,  in  the  seose  lA  prickias,  and  be  compam  tlM 
Ph<Enician  ^^"<n,  Tppti*,  Dicacor.  iii,  SI ;  alao  the  vul- 
gar Heb.  ^yyn,  matlard,  from  it*  smartlDg  taste),  a 
prickly  sbrub  (A.  V. "  nettlea,"  Job  nx,  7 ;  Pmv.  xxlr,' 


31',  Zcpb.  ii,  9),  fittiapt  i  kind  at  tbiMle.  TriNnm 
mouki  <A'(K,  tfuf.  D/fjle  £iMr,  p.  47G),  "The  tAanil 
"nld  *ppear  W  ba  diBmnt  from  the  orduiuy  neffie, 
•<Mt  in  Par.  xxiv,  SI  it  ii  DMntionrd  (long  «itb  it. 
hiUDot  br  ■  ■hrub  like  tbe  Zii.Tphui  or  (he  Pilinnu, 
l*cww  it  ii  evideotiy  ipoken  or  by  Solomon  h  ■  pUot 
<' quick  gniirth  in  tbe  com-aeldi.  It  miiM  han  bMD 
Mmae  KBe,fmin  the  pMUj^  in  Job,  where  the  out- 
4u  ibelter  under  it.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
4ngiut«a  the  pricklj  acantbiie  (.4eaii'Aui  fpuuja),  u 
lej  ouintDon  toi  UDublettHne  weed  in  the  plain*  of 
PiItMJnc,  ukI  *qiially  abundaat  aDHing  ruini.  We  have 
dlanen  it  in  the  plain  oTEiidrmelon  choking  the  corn, 
lad  reaching  to  tbe  height  of  six  feet.  Ita  Ming  ii 
tmt  initating  and  unpleaaant,  and  well  mppDrla  tbe 
dariTatioo  of  tbe  Keb.  word, '  that  which  buma.' "    See 

7.  ChCdsK  (P*"!!:  Sept.  aicai&a,  «4t  inrpirjiiivi 
Vnlg.  ^ptwi,  paUunu)  occur*  in  Prov.  xt,  19,  "Tbe 
■ay  of  tb«  ilMbful  i*  M  a  hedge  of  eheddi  (A.V. 
","  and  ID  Hie  rii,  4,  where  ibe  A.  V.  hi 


1  THORN 

xli,  a  (which  ehowa  it  bad  a  hard  ipinr) ;  Ptot,  xiyI, 
9;  CanLii.'J;  Hus.  ii,  G.  Celeiu*  (tfi^ro*.  i,  477)  be- 
lierea,  from  Ibe  umilarity  of  the  Arabic  thuih,  that  the 
blackthorn  (iVanui  nyfrulru)  ia  denoted;  but  thia 
woold  not  mil  the  pauage  in  Job,  aa  it  ia  a  ilnw-grow- 
ing  tree.  Perhapa  the  term  ia  uaeil  in  a  wide  lenae  to 
•ignify  any  thomy  plant  of  quick  growth  in  name  tieid* 
and  meaduwB.  There  are  two  cla**ea  of  ibomy  weed* 
which  choke  the  com-field«  of  P»]e«ine,  Ihe  thietlei 
and  tbe  caiiaurtat  or  knapweed).  Tbeae  last  are  chief- 
ly of  two  kinds,  both  commonly  called  Mar-lhiotle,  name- 
ly, tbe  Ctnliama  caldtrapa,  which  ia  Ibe  muat  frequent 
4Dd  IToubleiome  intnidet  in  both  cultivated  and  neglect- 
ed Beld*  in  Paleuine,  and  tbe  C.  KnOum,  which  i*  even 
more  formidable.    See  Tmari^ 


ferringibeH 


g  Ibna,  "  The  way*  of  the  alothful 
enu"  CeUiu*  (/fisvi.  ii,  86),  re- 
in la  tbe  Aiatdc  dmdak,  i*  of  opin- 
M  •pecin  of  tbe  mianum  a  intend- 
ed. Tba  Anbie  laim  dearly  denote*  Boine  apeciea  of 
(hi*  gcnoa,  either  the  8.  mibmgtla,  var.  ftculruitim,  or 
tbe  a.  Sodomimm  ("apple  of  Sodom").  See  Tike  of 
SoooM.  Both  tbeee  kinda  are  t>e*et  with  pricklea,  and 
•oaie  apecia*  of  tolamtm  glow  to  a  oonaideTable  aiie. 
They  arc  *ct}'  comnMn  in  dry  arid  ntuatiana.  S,  wino 
Mh,  tbe  S.  ^limonm  of  otbeta,  ii  found  in  Palestine. 
Dr.  Harri*  ii  ofojunion  that  Mdei  ia  the  Colalia  ipiiio- 
M  uC  Fonkit,  which  u  called  ktddnd  m  Arabic,  and  of 
wbich  tbcfc  ia  an  ccigraTing  in  Kuaeell't  Nid.  Ilitl.  of 
Ab^Ki,  lab.  5.     See  Bsier. 

8.  ChAZch  (Hiri;  Sept.  anav.  anavia,  atxo'^. 
writii ;  Vnlg.  paHtnu,  lappa,  ipma,  Iribulut ),  a  word 
of  TCty  oncenain  meaning  which  occun  in  the  eenae 
of  KKiM  thcnij  plant,  la  rendered  "  tbicketa"  in  I  Sam. 
xiii,6;  "  brambW  in  laa.  utxiv,  13 ;  but  uaually  either 
"tliia(le,"a*  in  S  Kinga  zit,  9;  3  Chron.  xxv,  18  (in 
both  wUeh  p*Mi^^>  It  ii  apokeo  of  ai  growing  on  Leb- 
anon): Job  zzi,  40  ("Let  tbiallea  grow  Inilead  of 
wheat,"  wbieh  ahowa  that  it  waa  aome  rapidly  matur- 
ing plant);  or  "tlMiin,"a*  in  i  Chron.  \xxiii,  1 1 ;  Job 


9.  DxBDka  O'^'^'J)  occnra  in  Oen.  iii,  18,  "Thorn* 
alao  and  Ikittkt  ibill  it  bring  funb  Co  tbee ;'  and  again 
In  Hoa.  z,  8,  in  both  of  which  paaaage*  darddr  a  con- 
joined with  <bdM.  The  rabbini  deacribe  it  aa  a  thorny 
plant  which  they  also  call  accobita.  Tbe  aktui  of  the 
Arab*  ia  a  thiatle  or  wild  artirboke.  Tbe  SepU  and 
Vulg.,  howerer,  render  darddr  by  the  word  rpi^aXof, 
tribulia,  a  caltrop,  in  bath  paaaagea,  and  tbi*  will  anawer 
at  well  aa  any  other  thorny  or  prickly  plant.  See  TH- 
(dIoi,  below. 

10.  KmOsii  (Ci^'p)  or  kimmSMk  (tiiap)  ocean  In 
Iia.  axxiv,  13:  Ho*,  ix,  S,  in  both  which  paaaage*  it 
ia  apoken  of  a>  occupying  deserted  and  ruined  wtes,  and 
ia  iranalaled  "  nettlee."  Another  form  of  the  word.  Km- 
mathdti  (^ICSp),  nccura  in  Prov,  ixiv,  81,  where  it  ia 

I  uaed  in  connect  ion  with  cfair«/ aa  deacriptive  of  the  neg- 
lected Held  of  Ibe  aluggard,  and  ia  tranalatad  "thoroa." 
"All  commentalera  agree  that  thia  ia  the  sting-nettle 

'  (urliai),  of  which  there  are  api-eral  varietiea  in  Pales- 
tine. The  moat  common  is  I'riiai  pUul{ffra,  a  tall  and 
rigomua  plant,  often  six  feet  high,  the  eling  of  wbich  ia 
much  more  aerere  and  irritating  than  out  common  net- 
tle. It  particularly  alfecta  old  niinB,a*  near  Tell  Hum, 
Beiaan,  and  the  ruined  khan  by  the  bridge  over  tbe  Jor- 
dan, and  forma  amoel  annoying  (Amtacle  In  the  explorer 
who  wiahea  to  inreatigale  old  remains"  {Triiilram,  .Vat. 
IliiL  of  (Ac  Biblf,  p.  474  ).  Tbe  ordinary  netile  ia  a 
well-known  wild  plant,  the  leavca  of  which  are  armed 
with  elinga,  connected  with  a  email  bag  uf  poison ;  and 
when  the  leim  are  alighily  presaeil  by  the  band,  the 
alingg  penetrate  the  flesh,  force  in  Ibe  pMaon.  and  pn>- 


duce  a  ■wdling  wilh  a  (harp  buniiiig  pain.  Tbc  leaf, 
when  w«t  or  dead,  dcwa  not  puncu  thig  power.  The 
prtiwiice  uf  netdei  betukeiu  a  vraHe  aud  iifglect«l  loLL 
See  Nhttlb. 

11.  KOtb  <y'ip)  occun  ill  wvera!  paaaagea  or  Script- 
ure (Exod.  ixii,  6 1  Jiidg.  viii,  7,  16;  3  Sam.  uiii,6; 
Pu.  cxviii,  12:  lu.  vxxii,  13;  xxxiii,  It;  Jer.  iv,  S; 
xii,  13 ;  Kick,  xxviii,  M  j  A.  V.  iiiTariably  "  thomB") ; 
ill  two  (Ueu.  iii,  Itli  Hon.  i,  8)  it  ia  mentionetl  akiag 
with  diinliir,  where  the  twa  wurda  may  be  coniidered 
equivalent,  reipecIiTely,  to  the  English  Monti  and  Ihii- 
llia.  The  SejjL  traiulaies  it  in  all  the  paeangea  by 
muivSa.  and  it  prubtbly  waa  uted  in  a  general  aeiiK  to 
denote  plants  which  were  thorny,  uacleaa,  and  indicative 
or  neglected  culture  or  deaerted  hsbitationa,  growing 
naturally  in  desert  aiiuationa,  and  uieful  only  for  TueL 
But  ir  any  (Mrticular  plant  be  meant,  the  Ononu  tpiim- 
t»,ar"reit-harrow,"  mentioned  by  Haaaelqiuit  (p.289), 
may  be  (elected  as  fully  characceriMic ;  "  SfnitoiiHima 
ilia  et  peniiciusa  plaota,  campaa  inlegroa  t^t  fgypti 
el  Paleatinv.  Non  '"■"  — "" —  -..:-»-...,_-■..  ._-. 
in  aliquu  kico 
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tora  explain  naaliult  by  the  Arabic  word  liir.  which. 
i>  the  name  of  a  well-known  thorny  buvh  of  Eartem 
countriea,  a  ipecien  of  Ziiyphua.  Thin,  Slirciigfl  says,  it 
the  Z.  rulgarii,  fuund  in  many  parts  of  I'aleMiiu'.  an  mvll 
as  in  many  of  the  uncultivaied  tracti  of  other  Ensieni 
njiintriea.  Other*  suppuiv  the  i>pe^  lu  be  the  mibak 
of  the  Arabs,  whit-h  is  the  Zii|f>Aafhnb<^aiHleoDali)einl 
to  be  thelutuxiftheaiirieatB.  Butlhim  ibe  eviitexi  it 
would  appear  that  the  plant,  If  a  xiiypl 
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Ononfi  iptaaaa. 
12.  NAATR0TS  (yU?^)  occun  only  in  two  paaaagea 
of  Isaiah,  in  both  of  which  it  is  translated  "  thom'  in 
tiieA.V.  Thus  (ni,  16,  19), "Jehovah  shall  hiaa  for 
the  fly  that  la  in  the  uttermaat  part  of  the  rivets  of 
Egypt,  and  for  the  bee  that  i)  in  the  land  ofAsayria; 
and  they  shall  come,  and  shall  teet  all  of  them  in  the 
desolate  valleys,  and  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  upon 
tU  the  Ikonu"  {naaUutttm;  Sept.  payor;  Valg./ntt- 
lifln).  By  some  thia  has  been  translated  rmiat:  but 
that  it  is  ■  pUnt  of  some  kind  ia  evident  ttom  Iv,  IS: 
"  Instead  at  the  thom  {naaliitt ;  Sept.  «rDi)3q ;  Vulg. 
ta^iiOKu)  shall  come  up  the  llr-tree,  and  instead  of  the 
brier  (hall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree."  Some  have  un- 
deistoort  it  generally  as  thorn,  shrub,  thorny  ahruh,  small 
tree,  or  thicket.  Others  hare  attempted  la  define  it 
specifically,  rendering  it  bramble,  while-tbom,  etc  (Cel- 
uat,mtroi,  ii,  190);  hut  nothing  certain  tiaa  been  de- 
termined respecting  it.  Celsius  endeavors  t»  Inue  it  to 
the  same  origin  aa  the  Arabic  •am,  which  be  stales  to 
be  the  name  or  s  plant  of  whicb  the  hark  is  employed 
in  tanning  leather.  The  meaning  of  the  term,  he  con- 
tinuea,  in  Chaldee,  is  i'Jigrrr,  drfytn,  "  to  (lick  into"  or 
"fix,"  and  it  ia  therefore  supposeil  to  refer  lo  a  prickly 
ta  thorny  plant.    R  ben-Melech  aaya  that  comtneola- 


speciesjei  rhamnea."  In  Tnytt^tAnMc  Lexicm 
above  Arabic  word  nam  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  ■ 
thorny  tree,  cnmmon  in  the  Hejai,  the  bark  of  which 
is  nssd  in  tanning  bidea,  and  fmn  whose  wood  a  denti- 
frice i*  prepared.  This  might  be  a  species  of  acacia,  of 
which  many  epedea  are  well  known  to  be  abundant  in 
the  dry  and  barren  porta  of  Syrit,  Arabia,  and  Egypt. 

13.  Sarah  (3'^^)  occurs  (in  the  plur.)  only  once 
(Ezek.  ii,  6}  as  a  aynottym  of  saUlN,  and  is  thought  by 
many  (the  ral'bins  CaateU,  FUnt,  etc)  to  denote  a 
thomv  plant  (A.  V. " brier"),  as  ornate  wilh  tir;  hut 
Cel«u>  i,Uitiub.  ii,  3«)  contends  that  it  aimply  meani 
TibtU  (frum  the  Child.  3^0,  to  rtiut\ 

U.  SKk  C^O,  literally  a'  Uonfirdgr,  so  called  from 
the  interlacing  of  the  briers)  occun  only  ottce  (in  the 
plur.)  as  a  aynonym  of  Itin  for  a  prickly  object  in  gen- 
eral (Numb,  ixiiii,  56;  Sept.  rroKowif,  Vulg.  rfon"; 
A.V.  "pricks").  It  occurs  in  the  feminine  plur.  form 
taOiti  (r'-ISir)  in  Job  xh,  7,  where  it  ia  iraiislaied 
''bari)ed  inins.  Its  rreembltnDe  to  the  Arabic  tliiit, 
Ooni,  sufficiently  indicates  the  probatality  of  its  mean- 
ing something  of  the  same  kind. 

16.  Skh^h  (nip)  occurs  in  the  wdl-known  passage- 
of  Eiod.  iii,  2,  where  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
nnto  Hoaee  in  a  flaming  flrr  out  of  the  midst  of  a  "bush" 
((nM),ind  the  bush  waa  not  consumed.  It  occurs  slso 
in  ver.  B  snd  4,  and  in  Deut.  xxxiii,  16,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  the  same  event.  The  Sept.  translates  tmHi  by 
/Wrot,  which  usually  aignifiea  the  rabm,  or  bnmblt;  «> 
in  the  New  Test.  /3oroc  ia  employed  when  referring  to- 
the  above  miracle  of  the  burning  bush.  Bdroc  ia  like- 
wise used  tn  denote  the  mH  by  Joeephus,  Philo,  Cle- 
mens, Eusehius,  and  others  (see  Celsius,  Hirmb,  ii.  &g). 
The  nKuks  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mount 
Sinai  have  a  speciea  of  Tubus  planted  in  Ibeir  garderk 
near  their  Chapel  of  the  Burning  Bush;  hut  this  can- 
not be  coniddered  as  any  proof  of  its  identity  with  the 


such  points.  Tiini  says  of  it. 
"(./est  une  espece  ne  Kubus,qui  est  voiain  de  notre  R. 
fniticosus."  The  species  of  rubus  (our  UnoEArrry)  are 
not  common  either  in  Svria  or  Arabia.  Sahm  timdnii, 
the  holy  bramble,  is  found  in  Palestine,  and  is  mention- 
ed by  Dr.  Fussell  as  existing  in  the  neighborhood  uf 
Aleppo,  and  Haaeelquiat  found  a  ruhua  among  the  ruins 
of  Scanderetia,  and  another  in  the  neighborbuod  of 
Seide.  It  is  also  fiiund  among  the  ruins  of  Petri  |?> 
(Calcnti).  CelaiuB  and  others  quote  Hebrew  authon 
la  stating  thai  Mount  Hinai  obtained  its  name  from  the 
abundance  of  these  buehea  (toM),  "Dictua  eat  mnns 
Binai  de  nomine  ejus."  But  no  species  of  rubus  seems 
to  have  been  discovered  in  a  wild  stale  on  this  moun- 
tain. This  waa  observed  by  Pococke.  He  founi^  how- 
ever, on  ftlnunt  Ilureb  several  hawlhom  bushes,  snd 
■ays  that  tbc  holy  bueh  was  mote  likely  lo  have  tieeii  a 
hawthorn  tlian  a  luamble,  and  that  this  anuU  have  been 
the  spot  where  the  pheiKinKiton  was  observed,  being  a 
aequeetcreil  place  aril  a llnnling excellent  pasture,  where- 
as near  the  Chapel  uf  the  Holy  Buafa  Dot  a  single  herb 
grows^  Shaw  states  that  the  djNicoiirilii  A  rabifa  grows 
in  nuny  places  on  St.  Catherine'a  Uounlain.  Bore  says, 
on  ascending  Mount  Sinai:  "J'ai  trauT*  aatrt  lea  n- 


tbmdegnuitun  meipSai  voiiin  de  ruxyicanllut.' 
K4iiu>in  nwniiaii*  i(  ta  called  ztirui;  but  it  is  eviueni 
iliil  we  ecnnoE  h»TB  aoTthing  like  prunf  in  favor  of 
riilwT  |JinL  Trimnm  rennrki  (_Xat.  l/ii'.o/tht  Hiblr. 
^ISK^  "Tfae  (Bvii  denoleg  same  psnicuUr  kind  n( 
hBb,  uid  appMni  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Eg^ptiari 
■ni4.ibe  Acacia  JViMtra,  rerj  like  the  Acadii  iryal.  or 
Aiuitk  tne,  but  muller  and  doaer  in  (cmwlh.  The 
t.yiletiea  ii  coiDiiHin  in  Ihe  P*nin>ula  of  Sinai,  which. 


aK«„uin  i.  by  « 


Mi  biuh."  But  u  their  ii  no  ety 
mlngical  eonnection  between  tbe  Arabic  infit  (whici' 
ii  the  Hine  ai  MtUiA  [q.  v.])  and  the  nwA.  and  u  tU 
latter  k  a  diHincEire  term,  the  baaln  of  the  iilentiftci' 
lion  nf  tbe  latter  with  the  nnKia  entirely  fail*.  e"pecial- 
It  b  tbe  Sept.  to  OMUtantly  undentands  the  buniin|i 
bah  to  hare  been  a  bramble-like  plant;  moreoTer,  hat 
ic  been  tbe  welUknavn  tree  that  yielded  tbe  ihittin 
wood,  we  can  aee  no  reaaon  for  the  tue  of  ■  peculiar  oi 
diflercDt  term  to  deaignale  iL  It  waa  eridentlv  not  i 
tree  at  all,  bat  a  law  bu*h,  probably  one  of  the  matt) 
(pedca  of  annual  thorny  plants  Mill  abounding  oti  thi 
mountMO,  and  which,  growing  in  the  rainy  season,  re- 
naiu  dry  and  bare  during  the  mmmer.  Hence  [hi 
tarpnm  of  Hnaea  that  the  highly 

babic  of  his  natire  piide  on  Mount  Sinai,  who  conM 
It  set  are  to  these  biwhes  as  he  met  them.  See  Bli 
'  18.  ShahTk  P">«^)  occur*  in  all  the 
uihe  next  word,  sjI^A, below,  witi'  tbe  addi 
of  Ub.  sxxii,  IS :  "  L'pan  the  land  nf  my  people  Khali 
«im«  up  thonu  (hutim)  and  briert"  (ikamtr).  It  i^ 
Tarioaal]'  rendered  by  tbe  Sept,);'P"'r.X''p™(;.?ifi(Hf, 
ayiwnric.  Eirpii.  According  to  Abu1fB<ll,eileil  by  Cel- 
sius (Hirrob.  ii,  188),  "the  utmir  ot  the  Aialn  i*  a 
thorny  tree;  it  i*  ■  spedaa  nf  SHra  which  does  not 
pioduce  fruit."  No  thorny  plants  are  mure  conspicu- 
ous in  Palestine  and  the  Bible  lands  than  dilTereiu 
kinds  of  BItamiKieea.  The  Arabs  have  Ihe  terms  fla- 
lam,  Sidra,  I*kit,  Neibka,  which  appear  to  denote  either 
Tuicdaa  or  dUbrcnt  apectes  of  Patiunu  and  Ziij/pivt, 


or  diflereot  states,  perbsps,  of  (he  same  tree;  but  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  assign  to  each  its  particular  signi< 
flcslion.  Dr.TristranistaI«s  that  "the  Arabaof  the  Jur- 
dsn  vaUey  conHne  the  nsme  lamir  to  the  Palittnt  000- 
Iriitiu,  at  Christ '«  Thorn-  (A'or.  NuLo/lAi  BOIe.  p.  428). 

;  17.  HiiAviTH  (r^lj)  occurs  in  several  passages  of 
Isauh  (v,6i  vii,33,i4,a&;  ix,IS;  i.lT;  xxTii,4),iit 

.  all  uf  which  it  is  associated  with  tkmair,  the  two  being- 
trsnsUled  Ikonu  and  bruri  in  tbe  A.  V.  from  tbr 
contextof  all  tbe  passages,  it  is  evident  that  tome  weed- 
like plants  are  intended,  either  of  a  Ihoniy  or  piickly 

are  signs  nf  desolation,  and  which  are  occasi'inally  em- 
'  ployed  for  fuel  Nothing  has,  bowever.  been  ascertaio- 
.  ed  respecting  the  plant  intended  by  thdtfilk,  and  coDse*- 
quently  it  has  been  rariuusly  translated  in  the  several 
venioiiB  of  the  .Scriptures.  Geaeniiis  thinks  it  is  cly- 
molngically  connected  with  tbe  iMIuh  tree  (i.  q.  fStiV 

SeeSHITTAH. 

IS.  SillTw  (iftp)  occurs  in  Eiek. xiviii, 24 :  "An* 
there  shall  be  no  more  a  pricking  brirr  (fiOim)  unto  tb» 
hnuM  of  Israel,  nor  any  tcrieving  ihoiii  (t6lt)."  Tbe 
j  Sept.  here  his  MriXoiJ'  and  the  Vulg.  '•jTfU'liniliin.  Ha- 
'  also  8ai.i.Ci(  (viQ)aoi-un<(in  the  plur.)  inRtek.ii,6i 
,  "Though  briers  (niniMni)  and  Miimt  (wUiiJm)  be  with 
"  The  8e[it.  and  Vulg.  here  render  bolb  wonts. 
vaguely  {rapoivrpifioBai  mi  i ■novOTirooiTni,  iiumbi- 
li  tl  labrtrmra).  Several  Arabic  words  resemUe  il  in 
sound:  as  <i(  signifying  ■  kiiul  of  wormwood  j  tillri,lhe 
plant  ZiUa  Myiignm .-  Mak,  tJie  Tpnyof  of  tbe  (ireeks,. 
supposed  to  be  Sabrilii  kati  and  S.  Iragaii  ,•  unbil  in  m- 
Inhai,  which  signiAn  tbe  Ibuni  of  the  date-tree,  while 
Ihe  <'ha1dee  word  nillrld  signifln  a  tlmni  simply.  It  is 
pnibalilp,  therefore,  thai  tiltan  ha*  anmethins  of  tbe 
name  meaning,  as  also  mllimiai ;  hut  neither  the  con- 
text nor  tbe  el  vntulcijiy  alT'inls  lis  a  doe  to  Ihe  parlicii' 

wonl  iHllnim  is  applieil  to  ihe  sharp  points  on  the  ends 
of  Ihe  palm-leaf,  and  also  10  tbe  hutcherVbmom  (Ros- 
Rua  iimlfntut),  a  plant  common  enough  in  many  part* 
offalcstiae"  {^Sal.Hil.o/tbt  HMr,  p.4SI). 


ButcfaerVbronm  (Atueut  aaiUatnt]. 
i.  SIb  <T"P>  occiin  (in  the  plur.)  in  Kveral  pu- 
cnckling  of  thnm 
JT,  14,«And  Ihom* 


mget,  e.  g.  in  Eccif.  xii,  6, ' 

<nHn)  UDdtr  ■  pal,"  etc ;  1 

liirim)  ■hill  come  ap  in  her  pilaeet,''  etc;  Hon.  xi,  b; 

Amoa  iv,  «;  N»h.  i,  10.     The  Sept.  uid  other  tninKl.- 

tioiu  have  employed  vroidi  aignifying  thonw  m  con- 

vej-ing  the  meuiinK  of  lirini  t  but  the  etymnlt^  doei 

Dot  tewl  0*  to  Klect  one  plant  more  ihin  mother. 

20.  SirfId  (TB^O)  ia  meaCioned  only  once  u  a  des- 
ert shrub  (lu.  Iv'  13),  "And  inttead  of  the  brier  (jir- 
pad,  SepLioi^CtliVulK.  urrini)ahaU  oom«  up  the  myr- 
tle." Though  thii  hai  generally  been  coruidered  a 
thorny  and  prickly  plant,  it  doei  not  follow  from  the 
context  that  auch  ia  neceoarily  meant.  It  would  be 
aufficient  for  the  aenae  that  aome  uaelee*  or  inaignificant 
plant  be  understood,  and  there  arc  many  auch  in  deaert 
and  ancultirated  places.  In  addition  to  PaliKrut  ear. 
4fiuu,  Urtica,  Comfza^  spt^aof  PoijigtmumjOf  Etipkorbia, 
flic,  have  been  adduced;  and  alao  Itaiaii  acHfrafiu,  or 
tulcher'a-brmm.   The  etymology  of  the  word  ia  obscure. 

21.  TR[ikaijw  (rpfjSoXoc),  Lat,  IribOlui,  is  found  in 
HatU  rii,  16,  "  Da  men  gather  Gga  of  thitlitif  {rpi^ii- 
Xaii');  and  again  in  [Ieb.vi,lt,"  But  that  which  beartth 
thorns  and  brieri  (rpi^oXoi)  is  rejected,"  The  name 
was  applied  by  the  (ireeka  to  two  or  three  plants  one 
of  which  waa,  no  doubt,  aquatic,  Trapn  nalaiu.  Of  [he 
two  kinda  of  land  IribaU  mentioned  by  the  Greeks  (Di- 
OBCorides,  iv,  IS;  Tbeophrastus,  HiH.  PUnl.  vi,  7,  S), 
me  is  believed  by  Sprengel,  Siackhoiise,  Koyle,  and 
others  to  refer  to  the  Triiubu  (nrafru,  Uon.,  the  other 
is  •uppoaed  to  be  the  f'agmaa  Crttiea ,-  bat  see  Scbnei- 
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der's  comnnntary  on  TbeophraMus,liic.ci(naDd  Du  Mo- 
lin  (/'fore  PoMgHdncinDw,  p.  B06),  who  identifies  the 
Iribaha  of  Virgil  with  the  Cfnltnirfa  eakilrapa,  Linn. 
("  Blar-lhisilc").  Celsius  iHitrai.  ii,  128)  argues  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Fagoma  Arabica,  of  which  a  figure  ie  given 
inShaw.TVoEeif  (CataI.Pluit.No.229):  see  slso  FoT- 
skil,  Flor.  A  rab.  p.  BH.  Both  or  nearly  allied  epeciea 
are  found  in  dry  and  bamn  places  in  the  East ;  and, 
as  both  are  prickly  and  spread  over  the  surface  of  (be 
ground,  they  an  extremely  hurtful  to  tread  upon.  The 
word  rpi0o\oi  is  furtlier  interesting  to  as  a>  being  em- 
ployed in  the  Sept.  as  the  translation  of  darddr  (above). 
The  presence  of  species  of  IrSmliu  indicates  a  diy  aiid 
barren  uncultivated  soil,  covered  with  prickly  or  thomy 
plants.  The  Trilmliu  trmttrii,  however,  is  not  a  spiay 
or  thomy  plant,  but  has  spines  on  the  fruit.  The  Greek 
word  means  literally  tAitf-firongid,  and  originally  d«- 
noted  the  caltrop,  or  military  crow-foot,  an  instrument 
composed  of  three  radiating  spikes,  thmwtt  upon  the 
ground  to  hinder  and  annuj'  cavalry  (V^fet.  tit,  24; 
Plutarch,  Maral.  ii,  TS).     See  WuKIi. 

22.  TsSn  CiX)  or  TbehTn  (I'lX)  occurs  (only  in  the 
plur.)  in  several  passages  of  Scripture,  as  in  Numb, 
xxxiii,  55 ;  Josh,  xxiii,  18,  wfaera  it  b  meDtioned  along 
with  (si  (sitHm) ;  alao  in  Job  v,  6  and  Prov.  ixii,  b. 
Both  are  invariably  rendered  "thcnu"  in  the  A.  T, 
The  Sept.  haa  rpi^Xn^  in  Prov.  xxii,6,  and  fioXi  jic  in 
Numb,  xxiiii,  66  and  Joah.  xxiii,  13.  It  has  been  aiip- 
posed  that  cimfm  might  lie  the  Sianauu  palinnit,  but 
nothing  more  precise  has  been  ascertained  reapecting 
it  than  of  ao  many  other  of  these  thomy  plants  j  and 
we  may  therefore,  with  Uichaelis,  say,  "Nullum  sitnile 
nomeu  habent  reliqujs  lingoai  Orientalesi  ergo  fas  eat 
sapienti,  Celsio  quoque,  fas  sit  et  mihi,  aliquid  ignorare. 
Igmirantin  profesaio  via  ad  inveniendum  venim,  si  quia 
in  Orienle  qucaierit-"    See  also  TnoiiN-HKnoH. 

THOKN  IN  THK  Plksh  (mcDXmf'  r^  mpic'),  an  in- 
fliction ("a  measeiiger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me")  men- 
tioned  by  Paul  as  an  offset  to  his  extraordinary  revela- 
tions (2  Cor.  xii,  7).     The  expression  has  called  forth 


«njec( 


■.(» 


1.  Spiriluiil  7V™p(o(i™i,— Many  have  thought  that 
the  apwtle  refers  to  diabolical  solicitations  ("  inieijecti- 
ones  Sataiia"),  such  as  blasphemona  thoughu  (so  Uer- 
son,  Luther,  cidoviua),  or  remorse  for  his  Ibrmer  UJis 
(Usiander,  Hosbeim,  etc),  or — according  to  Romish  ia- 
terpreten  who  seek  a  precedent  for  monkish  l^ends— . 
indlements  to  lust  (so  Tb(»nas  Aquinas,  Lyra,  Bellar- 
mine,  Eslius,  Com.  k  Lafode,  etc).  These  are  all  nega- 
tived, tiot  only  by  their  inbriiinc  impitrhability,  bvt  by 

2.  PetOKd  Bmlil- 
i^  — Thia  wo  know 
Paul  frequently  ex- 
perienced,   eapeoally 


(  FritiBchp. 
Scbrader,  etc).  But 
this,  too,  could  hardly 
with  pn^riely  be  call- 
ad  a  "ffeshly"  i  ~' 
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adopted  by  very  many,  who  differi  however,  as  to  the  etc.  (Jjond.  1649, 8vo) : — Jusf  Weights  and  Measures^  L  €. 

pftiticular  ailmeot.     The  ancienta  (Chr^'SiMtom,  The-  the  Presenl  State  of  Religion  weighed  in  the  Balance,  etc. 

ophylact,  (Ecumeuius,  Jerome,  on  GaL  iv,  14)  mention  (ibid.  1662,  4to) : — A  Discourse  of  the  Forbearance  of 

Aeadaeke,  but  without  aarigning  any  special  ground  for  the  Penalties^  etc  (ibid.  1670,  8vo) : — Origines  Ecclesitr^ 

the  conjecture.     Some  have  supposed  hypochondriacal  etc.  (ibid.  1670) :— ^idao  his  famous  book,  A  n  Epilogue  to 

meltuKkoiyf  which,  however  hardly  answers  the  condi-  the  Trc^edy  qf  the  Church  of  England  (ibid.  3  pans, 

tiona  of  a  <ncoXoi^,  whereby  acute  suffering  seems  to  be  1670). 
implied.    So  of  other  speculation^  for  which  Me  Poli       Thorn-hedge  ma  WTD,  me^Mh ,  for  nsiiSB,  or 

Orthe  whole  (remarks  Alford,  ad  loc.\  putting  to-  P«'*»«P«  "»P>^  ^"^  ^^  interlacing  of  the  briers;  Sept. 

getber  the  figure  here  used,  that  of  a  thorn  (or  a  point-  ^aviuv;  Vulg.  sepes),  a  hedge-row  of  thorny  plants  (Mic. 

<ed  staicj  for  so  woXoi/^  primarily  signifies  [sec  Xenoph.  vii,  4).    The  formidable  character  of  the  thorny  thick- 

-4  IWI&.V,  2, 5]),  occasioning  pain,  and  the  «oXa^/ioC,  or  ets  in  Palestine  is  noted  by  almost  every  traveller. 

Imffeting  (i.  e.  perhaps  putting  to  shame),  it  seems  quite  Near  Jericho  Mr.  Tristram  records  as  the  principal  tree 

necessary  to  infer  that  the  apostle  alludes  to  some  dis-  ^  the  Zixyphud  spina  Christi,  growing  twenty  or  thirty 

tressing  and  tedious  bodily  malady,  which  at  the  same  feet  high,  with  its  subangular  branches  studded  with 

time  caused  him  mortification  before  those  among  whom  long,  pointed,  and  rather  reflex  thorns — a  true  wait-a- 

he  exercised  his  ministry.     Of  such  a  kind  ntag  have  bit  tree.     No  one  can  approach  it  with  impunity  unles8 

been  the  disorder  in  his  eyes,  mora  or  less  indicated  in  clad  in  leather  i  and  in  three  days  the  whole  party  were 

several  passages  of  his  history  (see  Acts  xiii,  9;  xxiii,  in  rags  from  passing  through  the  thickets"  {Land  of  Is- 

1  sq. ;  GaL  iv,  14;  vi,  11).     But  as  affections  of  the  rael,  p.  202).     In  the  same  way  Messrs.  M*Cheyne  and 

eyes,  however  sad  in  their  consequences,  are  not  usual-  Bonar  mention  how  Dr.  Keith  was  baffled  in  his  at- 

ly  (cert^Iy  not  to  all  appearance  in  the  apostle's  case)  tempt  to  climb  a  verdant-looking  hill  by  "  strong  briers 

very  painful  or  distressing  in  themselves,  they  hardly  and  thorns,"  through  which  he  found  it  impossible  to 

conae  up  to  the  intense  meaning  of  the  phrase.    Paul  force  a  passage.     They  add,  '*  Some  time  after,  when 

was  therefore  probably  troubled  with  some  internal  di»>  sailing  up  the  Bosphorus.  conversing  with  a  gentleman 

ease  of  which  the  marks  were  evinced  only  in  languor  whom  we  had  met  in  Palestine,  who  appeared  to  be  a 

and  physical  anguish.    There  are  few  who  do  not  thus  man  of  the  world,  we  asked  him  if  he  had  climbed  Mount 

**  bear  about  in  their  body"  some  token  of  mortal  frailty.  Tabor  to  obtain  the  delightful  view  from  its  summit.  His 

See,  in  addition  to  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbe-  answer  was,*  No;  why  should  I  climb  Mount  Tabor  to  see 

ding.  Index  Programmatum,  p.  81 ;  and  by  Danz,  War.  a  country  of  thorns?*    He  was  thus  an  unintentional  wit- 

Urh,  p.  567,  Bagot,  Thorn  in  the  Flesh  (Lond.  1840);  ness  of  the  truth  of  God*s  Word"  {Mission  of  Inquirg,  i^. 

Frincetan  Review,  July,  1868.     See  Paul.  119).    Such  predictions  as  Isa.  vii,  23, 24 ;  xxxii,  12-15; 

Thorn,  CoNrERBiCK  of,  also  known  as  "  the  Chari^  "^  l'^'  ?'  "^i"^"  additional  force  from  the  circumstance 

^  .,    ^    , n  /ri  It  ^  •  \^  ^L     •»  4'       \  that  It  IS  SO  often  in  the  midst  of  magnificent  ruins — 

iabU  Cmference^  {CoUoqutum  Chantattvum),  was  one  oieaaant  «  Ubemacles"-or  in  regions  which  must 

of  those  efforu  to  explain  away  the  differences  between  ?"^  P  easant    tatiemacies  -or  »p J^Klonj  w«jjcn  must 

■.  1  u  J*       frn.  •  «.•  -..v  ^    _i-  •  formerly  have  been  nch  and  fruitful  fields,  that  these 

the  several  bodies  of  Christians,  with  a  view  to  religious  »u-.ju«  •..•*u-        ?-      *j      j 

r    w  K  »!.-  f74,u  ^-7 f  —I  u^ »,u  thorns  and  bners  now  maintain  their  undisputed  and 

reunion^  of  which  the  17th  century  furnishes  more  than  .        ,     .  ,«,         *  »  ^.u    •       u  »u    *       n 

„  ^Jl^^i^     u  »..  .»,w.;..»^  :„  »!»«  «;♦«  «rTK«-«  truculent  empire.     Thus,  at  Beth-nimrah,  the  traveller 
one  example.     It  was  appointed  in  the  city  of  Thorn,  ^  ^.     buildinmi  mav  have  been  exteiisive.  but  the 

in  f  >ctober,  1645,  by  Ladislaus  IV,  at  the  suggestion  of  "?*»    *  '*®  tJuiWings  may  have  been  extensive,  hut  the 

cbeRefoniUd^acher  atI)antzic,Bartholom^Nigri-  ™!"»  *"^  "7  "^T'^f"^  ^/"^H^Vr     ^  \^^ 

nus.  who  had  tecome  a  CathoUc,  and  persuaded  the  king  P""^^^  J^f^^*^"    ?k"  r'J!"'  »^  f  '  ^r  ?  ^* 

that  «ich  a  conference  would  b2  attelided  with  good  rl  ^*°f  ^*^  ^!  "^  '^"^  ^""'^  through  a  m^  of^«y. 

I  A*  *u'     11  _!•  •  -*»^-. .  J  »Ai«  bush,  which  encumbers  a  soil  of  almost  incredible 

suits.     At  this  all  religious  parties  were  to  appear  and  ^  .  ..     ^  -i    w •  i  i      i 

-     ^      ^.  «^i-  •  J  *  *  richness ;  watered  everv  roue  bv  some  perennial  brook, 

confer  together  on  religion,  and  come  to  an  agreement.  .    ^     '^i!    ..  *  r^'u  u**    1  JI^    »•         xt 

On  the  rid.  of  the  Jthe^an.,  .ome  Saxon  divine,  of  «>ut  without  tr«e  of  mhabiUnt  or  cuU.v.t,on.    Now 

Wittenberg,  especiaUy,  were  invited  from  (;erniM.y,  "nd  then  we  «fw  a  clump  of  pelm-tre^,  the  ru.ncd  he.p 

for  ther  m^rT^rM.  as  landing  at  the  he«l  of  aU  "'"T  old  v.  lage,  or  a  piece  of  a  broken  water-cour*. 

u   ^  "         ►wJT^  Tw   V-  •— u A'  •  —to  tell  «•  that  once  the  hand  of  civilization  was  here. 

the  German  theologians.    The  Konigsberg  divines  were  »,    .   .      r  *  -*i    j     ^  i^  .i *u-  i   *       w 

«xon.paniedand1Si«edbyCalixturof^n.wick,who  ^^^  »'  '""^T?  T''  T  """""•.  \' 

h«ibJininvitedbyelectorFrederick William.    IlUcon-  §,"'  ">»'»  "P ''""'"^'y  '"'  "T"  ?""■  ^T       k 

J  ^      J  .u^     .^Vv^^r  — ..-^^ -^1^.    ^^»*u«ir"  '^  The  nests  of  the  marsh-sparrow  bore  down  the  branch- 
duct  and  the  question  of  precedence  between  the  Konigs-         u    *u  •        •  u*       J  *L      u-     •  !•*  _^ii     1     r 

».  J  .w   r*-  *  •  J-  • -^j  .u^      .'-^  *•        r  es  by  their  weight,  and  the  chirping  was  literally  deaf- 

berg  and  the  Dantzic  divines  occupied  the  entire  time  of         .^       rwrt^    X.     tT        J         Jll  '^U         1" 

thTconferenoe,  which  broke  op  without  anv  nault,  Nov.  «?'"«•    J.^«  bu.h«  and  weeds  were  Uden  with  seed. 

«,  1646.    The  official  account  of  the  proofing,  of  the  '^  P'  *'"^,.  \",»".!  '"'  *"'"''  *""«  ^'^^  """P?"* 

*,       _.    _^     -^^.^  •    n  ^^  •      ti- s         o       ^' A'  the  sons  of  Belial  to  "  thorns  thrust  awav,  because  thev 

eunierence  are  pnnted  m  Calovius,  Iltstorta  Syncretutv-  ..  u    *  i  -^u  u      i      i    »  .u  .u  *    u  ii 

« i^oIk-s-^uw  v^k^ZZ^L'^1.4^  ^  uj     D  /•  cannot  be  taken  with  hands;  but  the  man  that  shall 

CO.     See  also  Schrockh,A^fiTa<swe«c»icA/«#rt/aIer«(^r-  ^      .  ,.  .  u    r       j     -^u  •  j  .i.     .  jr  <• 

,. .     RAO.  mr^u«:«I  p^i  u:^  :::  oqo  a;io  qtq  J!L»«  touch  them  must  be  fenced  with  iron  and  the  staff  of  a 

•ianoi>,iv,909;Mosheim,£;oci.^tf^ui,293,3o9,8^8,note.  ^ /^%  a  ^       •*•  /•  -\      a  .        u     ^  n   i.  .    r 

^^^^    '  '  1      I      »      »  spear^  (2  Sam.  xxiii,6, /).    A  traveller  tells  how  out  t>t 

Thomdlka,  Hbbbebt,  a  learned  English  divine,  one  of  these  bushes  of  nuhk  he  tried  to  get  a  dove, 

was  educated  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  be-  which,  when  shot,  had  fallen  into  it;  **but,  though  I  had 

came  proetor  of  that  university  in  1688.    In  July,  1642,  my  gloves  on,  each  attempt  made  my  hand  bleed  and 

he  was  admitted  to  the  rectory  of  Barley,  Hertford-  smart  most  painfully,  as  the  thorns  will  not  yield  in  the 

shire;  and  in  September,  1648,  was  elected  master  of  least,     I  failed  in  like  manner  when  I  tried  to  cut  a 

Sidney  College,  Oambridge,  but  was  prevented  from  oc-  stick"  (Gadsby,  Wanderings^  it,  60).    When  we  reroem- 

cupying  that  position,  it  being  secured  by  a  Mr.  Min-  her  that  a  single  thorn  is  sometimes  a  couple  <»f  inches 

shulL     Later  he  was  ejected  fn>m  his  living  of  Barley,  long,  "as  sharp  as  a  pin  and  as  hard  as  a  bone/'  we  can 

At  the  Restoration  he  was  replaced  in  this  living,  but  appreciate  the  force  of  the  allumons  in  Numb,  xxxiii, 

resigned  it  on  being  made  a  prebendary  of  Westmin-  55;  Prov.  xxvi.  0:  Kzek.  xxviii,  24;  2  Cor.  xii,  7;  and 

iaer.     He  died  July,  1672.     He  assisted  Dr.  Walton  in  we  can  undereraiul  what  a  hopeless  barrier  was  a  *^  hedge 

the  edition  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  particularly  in  mark-  of  thorns'*  (Prov.  x  v.  19 :  IIos.  ii,  G).    The  nubk,  or  zizy- 

ing  the  variations  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Test.;  phus,  is  much  used  for  fuel.     Occurring  everywhere,  it 

and  wrote  sereral  treatises:  A  Discourse  concerning  the  is  easily  obtainc<l;  its  slender  twigH,  intensely  dry, flash 

Primitive  Form  of  the  Govermnent  of  Churches  (Camb.  up  at  once  in  a  fierce,  brilliant  fiame,  and,  although  very 

1641,  8to)  : — A  Disanurse  of  Religious  Assemblies  and  different  from  the  steady  glow  of  retem  charcoal,  "coais 

the  PtiUe  Senict  of  God  (ibid.  1642,  8vo)  :  —  A  Dis-  of  Juniper,"  a  successive  supply  is  sufficient  to  heat  the 

of  the  Rights  of  the  Church  in  a  Chri^ian  State,  kettle  of  the  camping  traveller.     To  its  rapid  ignition 
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Apparently  oiie  of  the  body-guard  of  Crorgias,  governor 
of  [durnaui  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (comp.  Josephas, 
IVarj  ii,  16, 4 ;  Appian,  Syr.  1 ;  Cir.  iv,  88).  Thrace  at 
this  period  included  the  whole  of  the  country  within 
•the  boundary  of  the  Strymon,  the  Danube,  and  the 
coasts  of  the  iEgean,  Propontis,  and  Euxine  (Ilerod.  i\% 
99;  Pliny,  iv,  18);  all  the  region,  in  fact,  now  compre- 
hended in  Bulgaria  and  Rumelia.  Under  the  Romans, 
Mcesia  Inferior  was  separated  from  it  (I*tolemy,  iii,  11, 
1).  In  the  early  times  it  was  inhabited  by  a  number 
of  tribes,  each  under  its  own  chief,  having  a  name  of 
its  own  and  preserving  its  own  customs,  although  the 
same  general  character  of  ferocity  and  addiction  to 
plunder  prevailed  throughout  (Herod,  v,  3).  Thucyd- 
ides  (ii,  97)  describes  the  limits  of  the  country  at  the 
period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  Sitalces,  king  of 
the  Odrysie,  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Hebrus 
(Maritza),  had  acquired  a  predominant  power  in  the 
country,  and  derived  what  was  for  those  days  a  large 
revenue  from  iL  This  revenue,  however,  seems  to  have 
arisen  mainly  out  of  his  relations  with  the  Greek  trad- 
ing communities  established  on  different  points  of  his 
eeaboard.  Some  of  the  clans,  even  within  the  limits 
of  his  dominion,  still  retained  their  independence;  but 
after  the  establishment  of  a  Macedonian  dynasty  under 
Lysimachus,  the  central  authority  became  more  power- 
ful ;  and  the  ware  on  a  large  scale  which  followed  the 
death  of  Alexander  funiished  employment  for  the  mar- 
tial tendencies  of  the  Thracians,  who  found  a  demand 
for  their  services  as  mercenaries  everywhere.  Cavalry 
was  the  arm  which  they  chiefly  furnished  (see  Homer, 
Odtfss.  ix,  49),  the  rich  pastures  of  Rumelia  abounding 
in  horses.  From  that  region  came  the  greater  part  of 
Sitalces*s  cavalry,  amounting  to  nearly  tifty  thousand 
(see  Herod,  i,  94 ;  v,  3  sq. ;  Tacitus,  A  nnal,  iv,  85 ;  Hor- 
ace, Sat,  i,  6 ;  Pliny,  Hi$t,  Nat.  xvii,  8, 6, 2 ;  xviii,  12, 1 ; 
Justin,  viii,  3 ;  Mela,  ii,  2;  Cellarii  NotUia,  ii,  16;  Man- 
ners Gtogr.  vii,  1  sq. ;  Gatterer,  in  the  Comment,  Soc 
liotiiiiy,  iv  and  v  [  Germ,  by  Schlickhorst,  Grotting. 
1800] ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Geog.  s.  v.> 

The  only  other  passage,  if  any,  containing  an  allusion 
to  Thrace  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  is  (ven.  x,  2,  where 
— on  the  hypothesis  that  the  sons  of  Japhet,  who  are 
enumerated,  may  be  regarded  as  the  eponymous  repre- 
sentatives of  different  branches  of  the  Japetian  family 
of  nations — Tiros  has  hy  some  been  supposed  to  mean 
Thrace ;  but  the  only  ground  for  this  identification  is  a 
fancie<l  similarity  between  the  two  namra.  A  stronger 
Jikeness,  however,  might  be  urged  between  the  name 
Tiras  and  that  of  the  Tyrsi,  or  Tyrseni,  the  ancestors  of 
the  Italian  Etruscans,  whom,  on  the  strength  of  a  local 
tradition,  Herodotus  places  in  Lydia  in  the  ante-histor- 
ical times.  Strabo  brings  forward  several  facts  to  show 
that  in  the  early  ages  Thracians  existed  on  the  Asiatic 
as  well  as  the  European  shore ;  bat  this  circumstance 
furnishes  very  little  help  towards  the  identification  re- 
ferred to.    See  TiRAB. 

Thrase^as,  or  rather  THRASiS'us  (Bpaaaio^f  '^ulg* 
Tkrcu(Bas\  the  father  of  Apollonius  (q.  v.),  Syrian  gov- 
ernor of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia  (2  Mace  iii,  5). 

Three  (Thirty,  etc)  (^ShalSsh,  «jb»,  ttjib©,  etc.) 
frequently  occurs  as  a  cardinal  number;  thus,D^y«J  db'l3, 
three  years  (Lev.  xix,  23) ;  as  an  ordinal,  lbb^~n3i::a, 
In  the  third  year  (2  Kings  xviii,  1);  in  combination 
with  other  numbers,  as  n^^b?  db\^,  thirteen ;  and  it  is 
also  used  in  the  plural  as  an  ordinal  for  thirty,  D'^^blT 
(1  Kings  xvi,  23).  For  other  forms  and  uses  of  the 
words,  see  the  Hebrew  lexicons. 

The  nouns  thiD,  ©"^b^,  and  dlb«,  literally,  accord- 
ing to  one  derivation,  a  third  num,  are  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  commander  or  general,  sometimes  as  connected  with 
war-chariots  or  cavalry.  Thus  (Exod.  xiv,  7), "  Phara- 
oh took  all  the  chariots  of  Eg}^t  and  captains  (D*«pbi::, 
third  men)  over  all  this  armament"  (tbs  b^),  notf  as  in 


our  translation,  **  over  every  one  of  them ;"  Sept.  rfM- 
araraQ  iiri  Travnav,  tristata  over  all ;  Vulg.  duces  to^ 
tins  exercitus.     So  it  is  said  (xv,  4)  that  *^  the  choice 

of  all  Pharaoh's  captains'*  (^19^^)»  o'  t***'*!  n>c"»  ^^^ 
drowned;  Sept. dvaparac  rpiffraraQ;  Yulg.principes. 
The  Septuagint  word  seems  chosen  upon  the  assumed 
analogy  of  its  etymology  to  the  Hebrew,  quasi  rptro- 
OTon/f*  "one  who  stands  third."  According  to  Origen, 
tristates  has  this  meaning,  because  there  were  three 
persons  in  each  chariot,  of  whom  the  first  fought,  the 
second  protected  him  with  a  shield,  and  the  third  guid- 
ed the  horses.  Wilkinson,  however,  saj's, "  There  were 
seldom  three  persons  in  an  Egyptian  war-charior,  ex- 
cept in  triumphal  processions.  In  the  field  each  one 
had  his  own  car  with  a  charioteer"  {Ancient  Effyptians, 
i,  386).  Jerome,  on  Ezekiel  xxiiif  says,  "  Tristafte, 
among  the  Greeks,  is  the  name  of  the  second  rank  after 
the  royal  dignity."  But  it  is  possible  that  the  ideal 
meaning  of  the  verb  ^b^  may  be  to  rule  or  dire<^,  as 
appears  from  its  share  in  such  words  as  0*^^712?,  **  ex- 
cellent things,"  or  rather  **  rules  and  directions"  (Prov. 
xxii,  20),  and  bttj«,  "a  proverb,"  from  btt:^,  « to  rule," 
hence  an  authoritative  precept.  According  to  this 
sense,  our  translation  renders  the  word  O^bo  "  lord :" 
**  a  lord  on  whose  hand  the  king  leaned"  (2  Kings  vii, 
2 ;  comp.  v,  17, 19).  If  the  latter  derivation  of  the  He- 
brew word  be  admitted,  it  will  cease  to  convey  any  al- 
lusion to  the  number  three:  of  which  allusion  Gesenius 
speaks  doubt ingly  of  any  instance,  but  which  he  decid- 
edly pronounces  to  be  unsuitable  to  the  first  passage, 
where  the  word  evidentlv  stands  in  connection  with 
war -chariots  (see  Gesenius,  a.  v.  O'^bd).  See  Cap- 
tain. 

Three  days  and  three  nights.  **For  as  Jonas  was 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  so  shall 
the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth."  The  apparent  difilculty  in  these 
words  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  Lord  continued  in 
the  grave  only  one  day  complete,  together  with  a  part 
of  the  day  on  which  he  was  buried  and  of  that  on 
which  he  rose  again.  The  Hebrews  had  no  word  ex- 
preaaly  answering  to  the  Greek  word  wx^fupoVf  or 
natural  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  an  idea  which  they 
expressed  by  the  phrases  a  n^ht  and  a  day  or  a  day 
and  a  night.  Thus  (Dan.  viii,  14),  **  Unto  two  thousand 
and  three  hundred  evening  mornings  ^e.  days,  as  it  is  in 
our  translation),  then  shall  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed." 
Thus,  also,  what  is  called  "  forty  days  and  forty  nights" 
in  Gen.  vii,  12,  is  simply  '*  forty  days"  in  ver.  17 ;  where- 
fore, as  it  is  common  in  general  computations  to  ascribe 
a  whole  day  to  what  takes  up  only  a  part  of  it,  when 
this  was  done  in  the  Jewish  language  it  was  necessary 
to  mention  both  day  and  nigl^ ;  hence  a  part  of  three 
days  was  called  by  them  three  days  and  three  nights. 
We  have  another  example  in  1  Sam.  xxx,  12,  where 
the  Egyptian  whom  David's  men  found  in  the  field  is 
said  to  have  eaten  no  breads  nor  drunk  any  water^  three 
days  and  three  nights.  Nevertheless,  in  giving  an  ac- 
oomit  of  himself,  the  Egyptian  told  them  that  his  mas- 
ter had  left  him  ^  because  three  days  ago  I  fell  sick ;" 
in  the  Hebrew  it  is  /  fell  sick  this  third  day,  that  is, 
thb  is  the  third  day  since  I  fell  sick.  Indeed,  among 
the  Hebrews,  things  were  said  to  be  done  ajfter  three 
days  which  were  done  on  the  third  day  (comp.  2  Chron. 
X.  6  with  ver.  12;  Deut,  xiv,  28  with  xxvi,  2).  Agree- 
ably to  these  forms  of  speech,  the  prophecy  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection  from  the  dead  is  sometimes  represented  as 
taking  place  after  three  days,  sometimes  on  the  third 
day  (see  Whitby,  Macknight,  Wakefield, Clarke,  ad /oc). 

The  phrase  "  three  and  four,"  so  often  repeated  (Amos 
i),  means  abundancej  anything  that  goes  on  towards  ex- 
cess. It  finds  its  parallel  in  Virgil's  well-known  words, 
0  terque  quaterque  beati  ("  O  three  and  four  times  hap- 
py," ^En.  i,  94 ;  see  also  Odyss,  v,  806> 

Three  has  also  been  considered,  both  by  Jews  and 


THRESHING-FLOOR 


3B0      THKESHING-INSTRUMENT 


Fliay,  xviii,  7S}.  So  alao  in  incieiit  Egypt  (Wilkinioii, 
3d  Mr.  i,  87,  00).     See  TKRSSHiiiO'rLOOB. 

3.  The  ni«t  effectual  metbod  of  thrabing  wu 
meuu  of  thishing-DucluD»  ()'*^n  l^So  [Anb. 
ra/].  or  limply  '["l^n,  Im-  uviii,  27 ;  xll,  l&j  Job 
St;  llBu^I^ns,  Jud|;!viii,7, 16;  ue  Ucmil  T/iaaar.p. 

Thew  consiated  BometiiDea  of  >  wooikn  pUnk  (ImJita, 
or  frtjAa)  Ht  wiEh  sbu-p  stonea  or  iron  poiiiU,  wbicb 
wu  dragged  aver  Che  sheaves  (lUshi,  on  Ita.  xli,  la; 
«mp.  Varro,  i,  S2 ;  ColumeL  ii,  21 ;  Yirgil,  Gtfrg.i,  164), 
■ametimet  of  ■  anrtof  cart  or  wheeled  gledge  (ptotltUam 
Planiami  comp.  Jeronie,  ad  Iia.  zir,  10,  lod  xrtnii, 
37).  Such  ■  wagon  ia  mMtiooed  in  laa.  xxviii,  37  >q. 
(n>^  ^(ix  and  nV»  bl^l).     See  THWUHltio-iN- 


Mot, 


Threahlng-floOT  (I'll,  s>5™i,  fiX»' ;  ChJd.  -13K, 

*iWr,  Dan.  ii,  3S),  B  leTel  and  hard-baaten  plot  in  the 
«pen  air  (Judg.  vi,  87;  2  Sam.  vi,  6},  on  which  the 
abeare*  or  grain  (Mic  ir,  12)  were  threahed  (laa,  xxi, 
lOi  Jer.  Ii,  SB;  Hatt,  iii,  11;  the  Hiahna  remirka  that 


Cattle  were  used  for  this  vehicle,  aa  uaually  atill 
uiofigthe  Anbiana(WeUated,i,l»t);  and  the  Hooaic 
law  forbade  the  yoking-tiigetber  of  rariou*  kindi  of 
beaiu,  aa  well  aa  the  muEiling  of  the  animali  (Dei 
XXV,  4 ;  Joeephua,  AM.  iv,  8,  SI ;  1  Cor.  is,  S ;  Talmu 
KMm,  svi,  7;  oomp.  £liin,  /jnn.  iv,  !5),  a   UU{ 
prevalenl  amoag  (be  ancient  Egyptiai 
tiona  (Bochart,  Hirrot,  i,  401;  oomp. 
JtKllI,  iii,  ISO).     See  HtlZELIC 

Threahing  ia  rrequcntly  empkiyed  by  the  Hebrei 
poeta  aa  a  figure  of  (he  divine  or  providential  chaitiie- 
menta,  especially  natioual  invauon  (laa.  xli,  16;  Ju.  U, 
S3;  Mic  iv,  13;   Hab.  iii,  13).     In  one  paaaage  (laa. 
Xli,  10),  the  bniiied  grain  ia  made  an  iniage  of  the 
captive  Jewa.   See  generally  SchSttgen,  Tritura  tl  Fut- 
.     .      .....    „f'iT.sdRh.lT27j  Lipa.1763);  Paut- 

i.     See  A(iBicui.TuaK. 


won  glovea,  Kefin,  xvi,  6),  no  that  the 
wind  had  fr»e  play  (Ho*  xiii,  B;  Jer.  iv,  41;  comp. 
Tarra,  De  Re  Rvil,i,til,  l.^Arean  ease  opnrtet  in  agro 
aubtimioreloco.quamperflarepaasjt  rentua").  The  (op 
of  a  rock  ia  a  favorite  apot  for 
thia  purpose.  The  abeavea  were 
carried  straight  tttna  the  field, 
cjtbfr  in  carta,  or,  as  more  cnm- 


over  the  com,  by  a  man  wbo  aopeiiataiided  the  optra- 
lioD,  so  aa  lu  aubject  the  enCiie  mass  to  a  auffioient 
preauire;  or  the  oxen  wen  yoked  to  a  tan  of  u*- 
chine  (what  the  lAlina  called  trSKdmn  or  Irakta) 
which  ouiaiated  of  a  board  «  block  of  wood,  with 
bits  of  itone  or  pieces  of  iron  fastened  into  the  lower 
surface  to  make  it  rough,  and  rendered  heavy  by  soma 
weight,  aucb  as  the  person  of  the  driver,  placed  on 

operation  (ver.  37;  xli,  16).  The  sum  practices  are 
still  followed,  only  mules  and  borsea  are  occaaionally 
employed  instead  of  oxen,  but  very  rarely.  Dr.  Rotan- 
son  describes  the  operation  as  he  witnessed  it  near 
Jericho:  "Here  there  were  nu  las  than  five  Ooon,  all 
iroddeu  by  oxen,  cows,  and  younger  cattle,  arrai^^ 
ia  each  case  five  abreast,  and  driven  muud  vt  a  nrclf, 
or  isther  in  all  directiona,  over  the  Boor.  The  aled,  or 
sledge,  isnol  here  in  use,  though  we  aflerwanla  met  with 
it  in  the  north  of  Palestine.  By  thia  proceea  the  straw 
ia  bruken  up  and  becomee  chaff.  It  ia  occaaionally  turn- 
ed with  a  targe  wooden  fork  having  two  prunga  1  and, 
when  suffidently  trodden,  it  thrown  up  with  the  same 
fork  against  the  wind,  in  mder  to  separate  the  grain, 
which  is  then  gathered  up  and  winaowad.  The  whi^ 
procesa,"  be  adda,  "ia  exceedingly  wasteful,  from  the 
trauaportation  of  the  com  on  the  backa  of  animala  to 
the  treading-ont  upon  the  bare  ground''  {Rtttartiti,  ii, 
277).  During  this  operation  th«  Uattanmiedan^  it 
seems,  generally  observe  the  amaeot  prec^  of  not  mm- 
iling  the  oxen  wbile  (reading  out  the  oom;  bat  (ba 
Greek  Christians  aa  commonly  keep  them  tightly  mu- 
lled.    See  TuKESUiHo. 

Aa  in  the  Eaac  there  ia  nn  rain  during  the  harreat 
seaaon  (Uesiod,  O^.  668),  the  (bresbing-aoors  were  in 
the  open  field,  and  were  carefully  aelecttd  and  managed 
(Tir|(il,Ceaiyi,t7flsq.;  Pallad.  vii.l;  Pliny, ffuC ^ol. 
xii,3Zi  xv,g;  xvii,14;  xviii,  71,  elc).     The  farmer* 

ined  on  Che  oom-Soor  all  night  in  order  to  guard 
the  product  (Ruth  iii,  4,  6, 14).    Tbe  (breahing-place 

if  considerable  value,  and  ia  often  named  in  con- 
nection with  the  wine-press  (Dent,  xvi,  IS;  :  Kings  ri, 
37;  Hoa.ix,  2;  Joel  ii,  34),  since  <thea(  and  wine  and 

■K  (he  more  important  products  of  tbe  land  (Uisb- 
na,  BiJta  Balkra,  ii,  S).     They  ofCeD  bore  particulai 

B,  as  that  of  Nachon  (3  8am.  vi,  6)  or  Chidon  (I 
Ghnm.  xiii,  9),  of  AXaA  (Gen.  1, 10),  of  Oman,  or  Arau- 
nah  (3  Sam.  xxiv,  18,  30;  1  Chron.  xxi,  16;  Joaephu% 

fii,  13,  4).  See  Thomson,  Load  md  Boot,  ii,  314 ; 
nackett,  lOiutr.  of  3cr^  p.  160;  Van  Lennep,  BitU 
Ijntit,  p.  79;  Conder,  Tail-Worh  in  Palalim,  ii,  369. 
See  AoiuccLTtiKK 

ThrMUng-iiMtnimeiit  waa  a  iMft  (at  driving 
over  tbe  aheavea  and  separating  tbe  grain.  Theae 
aledgea,  called  among  the  Hriirewa  by  the  general  term 
D^3^*>a,  harixmim,  rendered  "briers"  in  Jadg.*iii,7, 16, 

of  (WD  kinda,  corresponding  respectivdy  with  two 
words,  the  first  of  which  alone  is  rendered  aa  above  ia 
the  A.  V.    See  THHKBKUfo. 

Mordg  (3'^ia,  ao  called  from  trilMnitaig ;  3  Sam. 


jrJ* 


I  tbebi 


,, '-floor.  On 
thia  open  space  tbe  aheaves  were 
•piMd  out,  and  sometimes  beaten 
with  Haib  —  a  method  practiced 
««pecially  with  the  lighter  kinds 
uf  grain,  such  aa  fitches  or  cum- 
in (lu.  xxviii,27)  — but  more 
generally  by  meant  of  oxen.  For 
Ibis  purpose  the  uxen  were  yoked 
•Ida  by  tide,  and  driven  round 


THRESHOLD  3( 

-  "f'»,  K;  1  Ctaron.  zxi,  3S;  Ih.  xli,  IS;  bj  cllipni 
.«lur«<,^aH(B^Jobxli,-i2;  lu.  xxviii,  37j  Am«ii,3) 
~wu  a  thRibing4iMiiunent  niU  in  lue  in  the  nonb  of 
Palatine.  Prof.  Rubioioa,  wbo  frequently  uw  ihis  nu- 
tic  threflhii]g-«ied^»  ^bj**  '*lt  conaiaU  chi«flf  uT  two 
pUnki  rastciwd  tognhtr  aide  b;  wde,  ind  bene  upward* 
in  front :  prcciaely  like  Ibe  commaa  atiine-Blnlge  of  New 
England.  Htny  hol«  are  bored  in  the  bottom  under- 
Bnth,  and  inu  these  are  Bxed  atuup  fragmenu  of  hard 
■^tone-  The  macljijie  ia  dragged  by  oxen  aa  they  are 
striven  round  upon  the  grain ;  aometimes  ■  man  oi  a  boy 
■iu  ufHia  it.  The  effect  of  it  ii  to  cut  up  the  atiaw  quile 
Ane"  \ltnrarcka,  ii,806). 

2.  Agal6k  triVl5,  rendered  "cart"  or  "wagon")  waa 
a  tbnshiog^ledge  with  whecla  or  rollen  of  wood,  iron, 
«r  tUHW,  made  rough  and  joined  together  in  the  furm 
«railedge(]Muixviii,27,28).  Mr.  Une  found  it  alill 
in  oae  in  ligyptt  perhapa  aomewbit  improTod.    He  aaya, 


Oilatal  WbMled  Tbreahlpg .  iledM*.    A.  Boltom:    E 
WlLhaail. 

"For  Ibe  purpose  of  separating  the  grain  of  wheat  or 
larie^,  etc,  and  cutting  tbe  alraw,  which  aervea  aa  fod- 
der, the  Egyptians  uae  a  machine  called  tarag,  in  the 
farm  of  a  cbiir,  which  mures  upon  amal]  iron  wheela,  or 
circular  plate*,  generally  eleven,  fixed  tu  three  thick 


«  to  Ibe  intennediate  axle-ttee. 
This  machitw  i*  drawn  in  a  drele,  by  ■  pair  of  cowa  or 
biiai,ow  tbK  tora"  {Uod.EgyfliaM,\i,Si). 

nvntbold  i*  the  randering  in  the  A.  V.  of  three 
Hcb.  worda. 

1.  Sapit  (S^Q,  >o  called  perbipe  from  tbe  nttritioa 
tbrre,  Jiidg.  xiz,  27;  1  King*  xiv,  17;  Eiek.  si,  6,  7; 
sliii,8;  Zepli.ii,14;  clsnrbatc " door' 
lit  ntt,  at  botlom,  of  a  doot-waj.    See  Gatb. 

2.  MipttAi  (IMQ,  *o  called  apparently  from  iu 
frmattt  or  4trr(eil),  obrionily  to  be  interpreted  of  tbe 
att,  or  botlom  beam,  ofa  door  (1  Sam.  v,  4,  5 ;  Zeph.  i,  9; 
Kick,  xlvii,  1)  1  but  perfaaija  meaning  aometimea,  aa  [he 
Targum  explaina  it,  a  projecting  beam,  or  corbel,  it  a 
bighcT  point  than  the  tbieahold  properly  no  called  (Ezek. 
ii,3;  x,4.  m     SecDooB. 

8.  Ai6{Jt  (qOK,  only  in  Ibe  plar.  Anp^n,  C'DCK, 
€olltrlimit;  Sept.  iniMiTayiii' ;  Vulg.  vfJtibula;  Neb. 
xii,  3i),  a  Hoceboqae  or  depontoty  ("Asuppim,"  1 
Chnni.  sxri,  17),  capeeially  a*  connscted  with  the 
wcatcm  galea  of  (be  Temple,  benee  called  ief  ^.4  ruppim 
^Ttr.  15).    See  AacrriN. 

Tbrone  (K93,  iuti;  Spivot,  a  leal,  a*  often  ren- 
ilered:  twice  nBZ,  UuU,  1  King*  x,  19;  Job  xxvi,  9; 
Child.  X073,iW,  Dan.?,  30;  vii,  9,  ao  called  a*  be- 
ing envtrtd,  L  e.  either  tbe  aeat  itaelf  or  with  a  canopy) 
applie*  to  any  elevated  *eat  occupied  by  a  penon  in  au- 
thority, whether  a  higb-piieat  (1  Sam.  i,  9),  a  judge 
<I>a.cxxii,5),orBmiliUr7chicr(Jer.i,  la).  In  Neh. 
■it,  7  tbe  wrm  ia  applied  to  the  oScial  midetkce  of  the 
goremor,  wbicb  appean  to  have  been  either  on  or  near 
(o  the  city  wall  In  tbe  bolj  of  bolie*.  between  the 
cherubini,wai  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  the  iiiriaible  king 
of  the  HebnwB  (Eaod.  xxv,  32).     Sec  Pavii.ioh. 

Tbe  uae  ofa  ebair  in  a  eounlry  where  :be  naual  post- 


1  THRONE 

King*  i,  4a ;  !  Chmn.  vii,  18).  The  chtncterlatle  (M- 
uie  in  the  royal  tbrone  waa  it*  elevation:  Solomon'a 
tlirooe  waa  approached  by  aii  alepa  (I  King*  x,  19;  3 
Cbron.  ix,  18);  and  Jehavah's  tbrotke  ia  deacribed  a* 
"high  and  lifted  up"  (Iia.  vi,  I ;  oump.  Horn.  Oilytt.  i, 
130;  ir,  136;  Curtiua,  v,  '2,  18).  The  materiala  and 
workmanahip  were  cuelly ;  tbat  of  Solomon  ia  deaciibed 
as  a  "throne  of  ivory"  (i.e.  inlaid  with  ivory),  and  over- 
laid with  pure  gold  in  all  part*  except  where  the  ivoi? 

after  the  manner  of  an  Aaavrian  chair  of  Mate  (aee  Kaw- 
liiiMjn,  Uervd.  iv,  15).  The  step  were  also  lined  with 
pairs  uf  liona,  the  number  of  them  being  perhaps  de- 
signed to  corre^xmd  with  tbat  of  the  tribes  of  laraeL 
Ae  to  the  form  of  the  chair,  we  are  only  informed  in  I 
Kinga  x,  IS  that  "the  top  waa  round  behimr  (*|^iai^ 
ently  meaning  either  tbat  the  back  was  rounded  i^at 
the  top  or  tbat  there  was  a  drcnlar  canopy  over  it).  In 
lieu  of  tbi*  particular,  we  are  told  in  ^  Chroii.ix,  18  that 
"  there  waa  a  footatoid  of  gold  faatened  to  tbe  throne," 
but  the  verbal  agreement  o/  the  deecriptioDa  in  other 
respect*  leads  to  tbe  presumption  that  this  variation 
ariaea  out  of  a  ooimpted  text  (Thenius,  Camm.  on  1 
A'isjw,  loc.  cit,) — a  presumption  which  ia  bvored  by  Ibe 
fact  that  the  terms  Iti^S  and  the  Hophal  funn  O'TI^KQ 
occurnowhere else.  The  king  aat  on  bistbronoon  aute 
occaiima,  aa  when  granting  audiences  (1  Kings  ii,  19; 
xxii,  10;  Eath.  v,  1),  receiving  homage  (!  King*,  zi, 
19),  or  adminiateiing  juatice  (Prov.  xx,  8).  At  auch 
time*  be  appeared  in  bia  royal  rubea  (1  Kings  xxii,  ID; 
Jonahiii,6;  Acts  xii,  *21).    Archelausad 


Anjrlan  Chnir  of  Stale, 
titude  from  "  an  elevated  seat  and  a  tbrone  of  gold"  (Jo- 
sephua,  War,  ii,  1,  1).  A  throne  was  generally  placed 
upon  adai*  or  platform,  and  under  a  canopy ;  and  in  the 
Bublicne  description  of  the  King  of  kings  (Kev.  ir),thia 
latter  is  compared  to  the  emerald  hue  of  the  rainbow. 
In  Kev.  iv,  4;  xi,  IG  the  elder*  who  repreaent  tbe 

placed  around  bia;  and  in  ii,  13  Katan  i*  represent- 
ed aa  imitatint;  the  royal  scat  uf  ChrisL     For  mod- 
rienial   thrones,  see  Van  Lennep,  BMt   iMndt, 


.MS. 
Mr.  L^yatd  discovered  ii 


I  Nimilkd, 
m  which 


the  Asayrian  nuHiarcb*  sat  three  tbiniaaiid  yean  ago.  It 
iscnmposedot  metal  and  ufivorr,  Ibe  melal  being  richly 
wrought  and  the  ivoiy  beautifully  carveil.  The  throne 
seems  to  have  been  aeparaled  from  tbe  state  apirtmenl* 

drawn  and  undrawn  having  been  preacrved  (ffta.  and 
Bub.  p.  198).  Tbe  chair  represented  on  the  earliest 
muiiumenls  i*  without  a  back,  the  lega  are  tastefully 
carved,  and  the  *cat  la  adurned  with  the  beada  of  maa. 


TIIKONE,  EPISCOPAL  S 

The  cushion  appcan  to  bive  been  of  aame  ricb  MaS 
embroidereil  or  paiuted.  The  legs  were  BlrenBlhcnH 
'ji  ■  croBB-bar,  aiiJ  rrei)ueTiLly  ended  in  Che  Tect  aC  a  lioi 
or  the  houTs  or  >  bull,  cither  of  gold,  rilver,  ot  bronzi 
(A'inwc*,  ii,  235).  The  throne  of  the  Egjptian  mon 
Mchs  ia  often  exhibited  on 


Eicjiptliin  Thnii 

The  throne  was  the  eynibol  of  Mpteme  power  ind 
dignity  (Gen.  xii,  40),  and  hence  ww  ituibuted  to  Je- 
bov-«h  both  ill  respect  to  hie  heavenly  abode  (Psa.  li, 
4;  ciii.  19;  IsL  Ixri,!;  Acuvii,  49;  Rct.  iv,3)  and  to 
hb  earthly  aSode  at  Jeniulem  (jer.  iii,  17),  and  more 
pattioilarly  in  the  Temple  (ini,  12;  Ezek.  xlili,  7). 
yimilariy, "  to  tit  upon  the  throne"  implied  the  exercise 
of  regal  power  ( Deut.  xvii,  IB :  1  Kings  xvi,  1 1 ;  a 
Kings  X,  30;  EMh.  i,  3),  and  "to  ait  apon  the  throne 
of  (nothet  petion"  ioccMsion  to  the  loyal  dignity  (1 
King*  i,  13).  The  term  "  throne"  is  mmetimes  equiva- 
lent to  "  kingdom"  (2  Chron,  in,  8 ;  Acts  ii,  80;  Heb.  i, 
8).  So,  siso,  "  thronea"  deugoate*  earthly  potenlatea 
wid  celesti^  beings,  archangels  (CoL  i,  16).     See  Seat. 

THRONE,  EpUcOPAL,  the  oSlelil  seat  placed  in  the 
csthodral,  or  chief  seat  of  a  diocese,  and  occupied  hy 

honor  and  privilege  nf  sll  bishops  fron]  rerr  early  times. 
Thus  EusebiuB  calls  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem't  seat 
3fiuva{  liTooroXuciic.  tbe  apostolical  throne,  because 
James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  Qnt  sat  in  it.  It  Was  sliw 
called  /S^fia,  rottrunt,-  and  ipivot  uiiijXic,  the  iigk 
linmr,  becanse  it  was  exalted  somewhat  higher  than 
the  sesis  oT  the  presbyters,  which  were  on  each  side  of 
d  thrones.    It  geuerally 


stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  cbtnr  oraanctnarr;  that  is,    t 
in  churches  which  were  built  in  the  form  of  basilicas,    1 
and  were  apeidaU    This  is  still  the  case  at  Milan 
Augsburg.     In  medtieval  limes  the  tnshap's  seat 
frequently  tht  best  and  most  exclusire  stall  on 
south  side,  and  almont  invariably  occupieil  by  him  ( 


iag  the  solemn  recital  of  divine  office.    During  bum, 

his  throne  was  plactd  (gsitist  the  north  wall  within  the 
■anctuBiy.  ]tIogt  iif  the  English  thrones  are  of  wood, 
richly  carved,  while  abroad  they  are  frequently  of  stoiie. 
At  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  the  Cathedral  of  Malu.  and  at 
the  Cathedral  of  Verona  the  episcopal  thrones  are  of 
roaible.  At  Ravenna,  Spalatro,  and  Turcello  they  ara 
of  alabaster;  at  St.  Peter's,  Rume^  the  throne  is  uf 
brouie ;  and  at  Kaveiina,  St.  Maximian's  throne  ii  of 
ivory.  In  I'ortugal  anil  Spain  the  episcopal  thrune  is- 
commonly  that  one  which  in  England  is  occupiM  by 
the  dean,  the  first  un  the  dttuni  side.  See  Bingham, 
Ckriil.  Atilif.  bk.  ii,  ch.  ix,  S  7:  Let,  Glou.  f/  Lilurg. 
TerBU,  a.  v. ;  Walcutt,  tiiiend  A  rckaoL  s.  v. 

Tbmpp,  Fkahcis  Johili>ii,  an  Euelish  clergj-man, 
was  bom  in  1X27,  and  eilucated  at  Winchester  .School 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a 
fellowship.  He  took  onlers  in  the  Church  of  Englanil, 
travelled  in  the  Easl.  and  became  vicar  uf  Harriiiglou, 
Cambridgeshire,  where  he  died,  SepL24, 1HG7.  He  was 
the  author  of  ^juwat  Jermaiem:  a  A'np  Inrev/iffn/wn 
nto  die  Hiitoij,  Topography,  and  Pbm  o/Ike  Cily.  etc 
(Camb.  1869,  Hvc>)  -.—/•Jrodaetum  to  Ihf  Sluify  ciwi  t'tt 
of  On  PtalwH  (IS60,  2  vols.8vu):— fAe  Simg  o/Songi.- 
a  A'eiB  TnuuUUioH,  Comitfiilarg,  etc  (ltf62):— and  TAe 
Burdm  ofUmmia  Sin  ai  home  ty  Chritl  (three  ser- 
mons). He  also  furnished  articles  for  Smith's  Did.  «/ 
tlie  Biblt,  and  prepared  part  of  the  commentary  ou  the- 
Pentateuch  for  the  Spiaktr'i  Cammaitary.  See  Alii- 
bone,  Did,  of  Bril,  ami  A  attr.  A  utjlon,  s.  v. 

Thiym,  in  None  mytbidogy,  was  a  giant  kin^  of 
great  strength,  who,  being  a  bom  enemy  of  Thor,  sought 
to  deprive  him  of  his  weapons  in  order  to  make  him  less 
dreadful  for  tbe  gianta.  He  succeeded  in  robbing  Thar 
of  his  frightful  hammer,  Hjiilnir,  while  Thor  had  bllen 
asleep.  Loki  discovered  the  thief  and  sought  to  nego- 
tiate with  him.  Tbiym  aisiiTied  Loki  that  he  did  not 
interul  to  deliver  up  the  hammer  until  the  beautiful 
Freia  waa  given  him  as  his  wife.  When  this  was  told 
secretly  to  Freia,  the  goddess  of  love,  she  became  so. 
angry  that  everything  shook,  and  her  gulden  necklace 
broke  in  twain.  Then  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  ni> 
remedy.  Loki,  however,  who  was  always  ready  with 
advice,  pmpoeed  that  Thor  should  dress  himself  as  the 
bride.  Although  this  plan  seemed  too  womsnisti  for 
the  mighty  Thor,  he  nevertheless  decided  to  try  it; 
and  went  v«ied,  laden  with  riches,  and  accompanied  by 
Loki  as  his  chambermsid,  to  Thrym.  There  the  tre- 
mendous appetite  of  the  bride  caused  great  astonish- 

the  pretence  of  an  eight  days'  fast,  to  which  he  saiif 
she  had  subjected  herself  from  longing  for  Thrym.  So^ 
also,  her  flaming  eyes  were  excused  from  having  been- 
awake  eight  days.  Thrym'a  sister,  more  cautious  than 
the  fat  giant,  was  sospicinus  tiC  the  matter,  and  would. 
pnriiably  ha  ve  detected  tbe  deception,  as  she  liad  demand- 
ed In  see  the  ring  of  Freia;  but  no  sooner  had  Thri-nt 
brought  him  the  hammerofThor,todedicate  with  it  ihfe 
bride,  than  Thor,  seeing  his  Mjitlnit,  graqied  it,  and  de- 
strayed  all  the  gianU. 

Tlinga  ( Hindu,  Hi 
fntemilv  in  Imlia,  profpsnediv  in  honoi 
Kali,  wife  of  Siva,  who  were  addicted  i. 
of  munlers,  and  lived  vhiefly  upon  the  p 

or  "  Btranglers,"  fruro  the  HindltstanipA 
The  proceedings  of  the  Thugs  were  g 
banding  tngeiher  in  gangs  of  from  ti 
IK  high  as  three  hundred,  lh< 


deceive"  ),  a  religious 


I  the  commiilal 


e  humble 
^^ang  had  its  jtmadoTf  or  leader ;  ita- 
Bcher;  its  snfAiu,  or  entrappers;  its  MaHote^ 
rt ;  and  its  iagkata,  or  grave-diggers. 


THUGS  393  THUNDER 


Their  mode  of  procedure  was  generally  as  follows: 
uf  the  gang  were  employed  to  collect  information 
r-«»f)ectiiig  the  movements  of  persons  of  means;  and 
o^hen  they  fotind  one  about  to  undertake  a  journey,  en- 
cSciftvored  to  insinuate  themselves  into  his  confidence. 
'^liey  then  proposed  to  him  to  travel  in  their  company, 
Binder  the  plea  of  safety  or  for  the  sake  of  society,  or  else 
^^llowed  him,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  murder. 
""^XliU  was  generally  accomplished  by  throwing  a  cloth 
^■uround  the  neck  of  a  victim,  disabling  him  by  strangula- 
•C:ion,  and  then  inflicting  the  fatal  injury.  After  the  mur- 
^Ser  was  perpetrated,  the  body  was  mutilated  and  secretly 
^yuried,  so  as  to  make  detection  the  more  difficult.    The 
aiode  of  dividing  the  plunder  seems  to  have  been  to 
appropriate  one  third  to  their  goddess  Kail,  one  third 
^o  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  sect,  and  the  remain- 
der to  the  partners  in  the  assassination. 

The  Thugs  had  for  their  patron  goddess  Devi  or 

Kallfin  whoae  name  they  exercised  their  profession,  and 

to  whom  they  ascribed  their  origin.    Formerly  they  be- 

Meved  Kail  assisted  them  by  devouring  the  bodies  of 

their  victims ;  but  through  the  curiosity  of  one  of  the 


the  Peculiar  Ltrnffuage  lued  by  the  Thugs  (1836) ;  Tay* 
lor,  The  Con/eMtans  of  a  Thug  (Lond.  1858) ;  Thornton, 
lUusiratiime  of  the  History  and  /Practices  of  the  Thugs 
(ibid.  1837). 

Thumbstall,  in  ecclesiastical  nomenclature,  is  a 
ring,  set  with  pearls  and  rubies,  or  a  rich  oniament  worn 
by  the  bishop  over  that  part  uf  the  thumb  of  his  right 
hand  which  had  been  dipi)ed  in  the  chrism,  or  holy  oiL 
This  was  worn  out  of  respect  to  the  holy  oil,  and  to  pre- 
serve his  garments  from  stains.  It  was  removed  at  that 
part  of  the  service  when  he  washed  his  hands.  Thia 
ring  was  anciently  called  a  "  {)oucer." 

Thnm'mim.    8ee  Ukim  and  Thummim. 

Thunder  (prop,  o;*^,  rdam,  fipovrrf ;  occasionally 
[Exod.  ix,  28,  29,  83,  34;  xix,  16;  xx,  18;  1  Sam.  vii, 
10;  xii,  17,  18;  Job  xxviii,  26;  xxxviii,  25]  bip,  Jtdl^ 
voice,  as  an  elliptical  expression  for  Jehovah's  voice 
[Pta.  xxix,  8  sq.,  etc] ;  so  also  in  the  plur.  D^Vip,  thun- 
ders^ Exod.  ix,  28,  etc ;  which  is  likewise  elliptical  for 
the  full  voices  of  God  [ix,  28] ;  once  [Job  xxxix,  19 


pvofeision  who  pried  into  the  proceedings  of  the  god-  (23)]  erroneously  in  the  A.  V.  for  n^IT*!,  raamdhj  a 
deal,  she  became  displeased,  and  condemned  them  in  ;  shuddering,  L  c  probablv  the  mane  of  a*  horse  at*  brist- 
future  to  bury  their  victims.  She,  however,  presented  !  ijng  and  streaming  in  the  wind).  This  sublimest  of  aU 
herworshippera  with  one  of  her  teeth  for  a  pickaxe,  a  ■  ^^.^  extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature  is  poeticaUg 

nb  for  a  knife,  and  the  hem  of  her  lower  garment  for  a  I     ,^,,^^„-.   .„  ..^ .^     e  t^   %      u-  w  *u         . 

„„^    n»w      •  I.  -J  J     -.u  i.u    u-  u    *--.  represented  as  the  voice  of  God,  which   the  waters 

TLu    .r^'^^r^        T     ■}l'!'u^        T':  obeyed.,  .he  Creation  (PM.civ,7;  comp.  (Jen.  i,  9). 

!r  •''  .J^'^'-  ""a  ■"^«  *"•'  "'*  «7"«'  i  For  other  in««,ce.  «e  Job  xxxvi,  4,  5;  xl.  9;  P.i. 
ore,  consecrated  by  many  and  minutely  regulated  cer- .  ^,.:;;   ,„.   ...  ^.  ^-  n       k      '•        w  u        .  • 

._/..       '  ^    ^  /  ^  i*jr     *u-    J*     •*  xviii,  13;  and  esi)ecially  ch.  xxix,  which  contains  a 

oaooies;  intrusted  to  one  selected  for  this  dignity  on  '  ^.J!:^   '  ,  j^^J^»-        r  -  *u      •        »  * 

.-.-v-  .    *  u-     u       J  .•  1      u  •  *  J  I  magnificent  descnption  of  a  thunder-storm.     Agree- 

^L?..^  Jhrewdne-,  c.uuon,.nd  «.bnety,  .nd  \  ^  ^  ^^^  p„p„l.r.p«ech  of  mcient  nation..  the^I 
^JT"^'^^  ^f^  pun«<»tioi»  each  time  after  .  ^Jj,^  ,he  effect.  oflightninK  to  the  thunder,  "The 

U  had  been  used  m  the  preparation  of  a  grave  „..:^  «r  *v.«  t .  .^i  i  ^-i.!:.u  .u    _  i     ^  ,        t 

,    .  #  .u  •  _j-       J  •»     *u        •        *        1  voice  of  the  I^rtl  breaketh  the  cedars   (ver.  5;  comp. 

In  honor  of  their  guardian  deity,  there  is  a  temple  ,  ^..^  ..  ,n\      i.    i^.       ,«  .u  i     .•        r     •    u 

J..    .   .    ^  D-    .    .*,  M-  .    4U        -.u    r  1  «>am.  11, 19),     In  Jer.  X,  13  the  production  of  ram  by 

wdicated  at  Bindachul,  near  Mirzapur,  to  the  north  of  i:„u»..-  J  •   CLa. ^i  .      .iwu      u      ..      .u  i  •        • 

D—    I      %wrx.        !_-.!.  ..  _j    •  lightning  18  referreil  to:  •*  When  he  uttereih  his  viuce» 

oeninL     When  about  to  go  out  upon  a  murdenng  ex-  ♦Cl,«  :- - u:.  a      e      ,       •    ^u    u  u         i 

«^-?-      .u    -ru        u»    I  *u         1       *    »i     *        if  there  IS  a  multitude  of  waters  in  the  heavens,  he  mak- 

I^tKHn  the  Thug.  bett»kthem«lve.  to  the  temple  of  eth  lightning,  with  (or  for)  rain."    See  Ka.n.    Thun- 

U^g«ld«.,  pmeoted  their  prayer^  «.pphcation^  and  ^^  .^^  introduced  into  the  poetical  allurion  to  the 

offenngs  there,  and  vowed,  in  the  event  of  success,  to  con-  ,  .^.,«,  ^r  ♦!.«  u«  i  c  -  :    i>     i        ••  •«     ti       i 

. .    »     u  '^      1  *•        e  *u    u    4  passage  of  the  Ked  Sea  ui  Psa.  Ixxvii,  18.     1  ho  plague 

iecrue  to  her  aemoe  a  large  proportion  of  the  booty,  •'f  .v.  ^„  .»  ^  i.    ,    ^  l*       .  •  .      n 

«  .      ...  ..u  •    *      ^'v  1.  »i    .  »     r  O'  "*"  <>"  "'«  1*"<«  <*>  l^gypt  IS  verv  naturallv  repre- 

So  implicit  was  their  trust  in  Kali  that  no  amount  of  ^„»^j   ..  .„_ •   .  zfiiu  «     •  L»     .u     J    •       •» 

•^  -Z.  J    -u        ij       1     *u  •    .u  •  sented  as  accompanied  with  "  inightv  thundennirs, 

nuafortanc,  even  death,  could  make  them  waver  in  their  „..  »,  ^ i.   i_  /V,      n    •     -i    *  i  T    .i      • 

-...  .    .^       *ii  .u        -1  *i-  *  u  r  II  .u       *u        ..  -u  which  woulil  be  literallu  incidental  to  the  immense 

Cutb  in  her.    All  the  evil  that  befell  them  thev  attnb-  .^„ #•  »k«  «i^— :- <i  •  j       .u  *  /i?      i- 

.  .  ^  *    r*  -^ur  II f   II  .u    J-  •     1  *g«ncy  of  the  electnc  fluid  on  that  occasion  (Exod.  ix, 

Dted  to  a  want  of  faithful  observance  of  all  the  divinely  oS  oo  aa  oj\      i* •  j  .u    i-  u*  •  .  .u 

.^.,,^.    .  i^A/k  22-29,  33,  34).     It  accompanied  the  lightnings  at  the 

appointed  rules  of  their  sanguinary  craft.     After  every      .  .   '     J  ^    ^      ,  ^  »J^.  .g!*»  gee  also  Psa. 

minderthey  performed  a  special  solemnity  caUet!7'«piriii,  KIT??  J.:1\Ik.k?J  iTflJ^^' V^^^    !!1 !!!?   • 
the  prind^  featnie  of  which  consisted  in  addresring  i  1^^  ''  ^"^J  r^^^  '*<^^"  ^  '\  same  occasion, 
praver  to\he  goddea^  and  in  making  the  murderers  ^  •"•^*'«*  '^^  »«  ^*>«  «^«^  P»^  of  thunder,  liter- 
partake  of  ^ar,or  consecrated  sugar,  the  effect  of  ally,  "in  the  covering  of  thunder,"  OJ-i  nroa,i.e.the 
irhich  was  believed  to  be  irresistible   Another  feast  ob-  thundernrlouds.     It  was  also  one  of  the  grandeurs  at- 
■erved  by  the  Thugs  throughout  India  is  Kurhae  Kama,  tending  the  divine  interposition  described  in  2  Sam.  xxii, 
or  Koie,     It  is  alw  in  honor  of  Kail,  and  the  requisites  14 ;  comp.  Psa.  xviii,  13.     The  enemies  of  Jehovah  are 
for  iu  celebration  are  goats,  rice,  ghee  (butter),  apices,  threatened  with  destruction  by  thunder;  perhaps,  how- 
and  spirits.     The  superstitions  of  the  Thugs  are  all  of  ever,  lightning  is  included  in  the  mention  of  the  more 
Hindil  origin ;  but  they  are  alao  adopted  by  the  Mo-  impressive  phenomenon  (1  Sam.  ii,  10).     Such  means 
hammedana.  who,  while  stoat  adherents  to  the  tenets  are  represented  as  used  in  the  destruction  of  Senna- 
of  the  Koran,  yet  pay  divine  honon  to  the  Hindii  god-  cherib's  army  (Isa.  xxix,  5-7;   comp.  xxx.  30-33). 
dem  <>r  ile»truction.   This  inconaiateiicy  they  sometimes  Bishop  Lowth  would   understand  the  dei^cription   a» 
reconcile  by  identifying  Kail,  whose  other  name  is  metaphorical,  and  intended,  under  a  variety  of  expres- 
Bhavani,  with  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed,  sive  and  sublime  images,  to  illustrate  the  greatness,  the 
skn*\  wife  <>f  Alt,  and  by  saying  that  Fatima  invented  suddenness,  the  horror  of  the  event,  rather  than  the 
the  ive  of  the  nooae  to  strangle  the  great  daemon  Ru-  manner  by  which  it  was  eflrecte<i  (new  transl..  and  notes 
kotbljdana.  ad  Uh\),     Vi<ilcnt  thunder  was  employed  by  Jehiivah 
At  variiNis  peritNU  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  na-  as  a  means  of  intimidating  the  Philistines  in  their  at- 
tiveaiwl  En|dish  grtvernmenta  to  suppress  the  Thugs,  but  tack  u()on  the  Israelites,  while  Samuel  was  offering  the 
it  ia  only  aince  1H31  that  energetic  measures  have  been  burnt-offering  (1  Sam.  vii,  10;  Ecclus.  xlvi,  17).    Homer 
ad(*pted  by  the  Britwh  authoritiea  to  counteract  the  evil.  repreHentA  Jupiter  as  iiiteriKwing  in  a  battle  with  thun- 
This  baa  been  suoceasfully  accomplished  by  captain  der  and  lightning  (//tV/r/,  viii,  75,  rtc:  xvii,  5^;  see 
(afterwards  Sir  William)  Sleeman,  who  secured  the  ar-  also  Spcnce,  Po/ginefis,  Dial,  xiii,  211).    The  term  thun^ 
rest  of  every  known  Thug,  or  relative  of  a  Thug,  in  In-  der  was  traiisferreil  to  the  war-shout  of  a  military  leader 
dia.     They  were  colonized  at  Jubbulpore,  where  tech-  (Job  xxxix,  25),  and  hence  Jehovah  is  described  as 
nical  inacnictioo  was  afliirded  them  and  their  children,  "causing  bin  voice  to  l>e  heard"  in  the  battle  (Isa.  xxx. 
Their  deaoendanta  are  still  under  government  supervis-  30).     Thunder  was  niiraculously  sent  at  the  request  of 
ion  t^iere,  and  the  practice  of  Thuggee  has  become  ex-  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xii,  17, 18).    It  is  referre<l  to  as  a  nato- 
tioct.     For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Thugs  the  reader  is  ral  phenomenon  subject  to  laws  originally  appointed  by 
idaned  to  Skeinaii,  Aomoaeaenio,  or  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Creator  (Job  xxviii,  26 ;  xxxviii,  25 ;  Ecclus.  xliii» 
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Mw  (Bar.  Iv,  S;  vl,  1 ;  Tiii, 
C;  xi,  ■»;  xiT.S;  xvl,  18i  six,  6;  Eatb«t  [ApocJ  si, 
ft).  &iiii[bv.x,3,4,''NraiUiundcl>.'  SmSevsk.  It 
isiiloplci]  ta  a  a/iapanton.  Tbui''>siig)itiiiDg  i>  •eon 
before  the  tbandcr  i*  beud,  k  modeKy  in  a  perwa  before 
be  ipuka  recummendi  him  to  the  favor  of  tbe  ■uditon" 
<Ecclu.  xxiii,  10 ;  Rev.  sis,  6,  etc).  The  sudden  ruin 
of  tbe  unjust  oun  is  complied  lo  the  Innsitory  Doiw 
of  tbuDtIn  (EcduA.  si,  13) ;  but  see  Arnold,  ad  I/k,  One 
«r  Che  aublimeac  mtliipkon  id  the  Scripturea  ocean  in 
Job  sxvi,  11, "  Lo,  these  are  puts  of  hie  yitjt ;  but  bow 
Utile  a  portion  is  heard  of  hitn  [VQU,  a  mere  wbiapcr] ; 
bat  the  tkamler  gf  hia  power,  who  can  underaUnd?" 
Hen  the  whisper  anil  the  thuuder  are  admirably  op- 
poaed  to  each  other.  If  the  former  be  so  wonderful  and 
OTenrhelniing.  how  immeasunbly  more  so  the  latter? 
In  the  aublirHedeecriplinn  of  the  war-horse  (Job  xxxix), 
he  ia  said  to  perceire  the  battle  afar  off  "by  the  thunder 
«f  the  captaio&,and  the  abouCing"  iver.'ib).  That  pan 
«f  the  deaciiptiou,  however  (ver.  19>  "  haal  thou  doched 
Ilia  neck  with  thunder?"  appean  lo  b 
To  the  class  of  mistnnalationa  must 
inacance  of  the  word  "  thundeibolta" 
wont  which  correaponda  U>  no  reality  in  nature.  See 
Thi'miibbboi.t. 

It  ia  related  (John  sii,!8)  that  Jeaua  aaid,  "  Father, 
glorify  thy  name.  Then  caroe  there  ■  voice  from  beav- 
en,  aaying.  I  have  both  glorifled  it,  and  will  glorify  it 
•gmn."  8iime  of  the  people  that  atnod  bv,  but  had  not 
fieaid  the  worda  distinctly,  said  it  had  "  thundered,"  for 
the  voice  came  from  heavenj  othen  who  had  eau^t 
Che  worda  supposed  that  God  bad  apoken  to  Jesua  by 
■n  an^l.  conformably  to  the  Jewish  opinion  that  God 
liad  never  spoken  but  by  the  ministry  of  angelL  Per- 
hap^  however,  thunder  attended  the  voice,  either  a  lit- 
tle before  or  afterj  c»mp.Esad.sis,ie,  IS;  Itev.iv,6; 
vi,  I.    SeeBATH-Kot. 

Thuuder  enten  into  the  appellative  or  samama  given 
by  our  Lord  to  James  and  John — Boanerges,  S  tirriv, 
vioi  jipovrnVi  "J*  Hark,  "sons  of  thunder"  (iii,  17). 
Schleusner  here  underManda  the  thunder  ofelo- 
^itenceaain  Aristoph.(,'l<^r.5H0).  Vi^lappliea 
a  like IlKuretoIhe  two S(:ipio3,"DuDrulmina belli" 
(.£>i.  vi,  Sii).  Others  undenland  the  allusion 
to  be  to  the  energy  and  courage,  etc,  of  the  two 
apnatlea  (I^rdner,  Hiil.  nf  ikt  Apoidei  and  Kvait- 
grlUli.  is,  1  ;  Suicer,  TWiunu,  a.  v.  Bpoirri)). 
Thevpbylact  aays  they  wen  an  called  because 
they  were  great  preacheis  and  divinei,  w;  fuyo- 
Xaciif>i'icac  itai  fttoXoyucornrouc.  Others  aup- 
piMe  the  alluaion  ta  be  to  the  propoaal  of  these 
ipoMlea  to  call  lire  from  heaven  on  tbe  inhospit- 
able Samariuna  (Luke  is,  58,54).  It  i*  not 
ceruin  vArn  oar  Lord  ao  aamainad  them.    Sea 

BoAMEROBa. 

In  n  physical  point  of  view,  the  moat  noticeable 
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in  the  atmith  of  Hay,  witoeaaad  a  thirndf r  -  atonn 
in  lbs  rooDDtains  of  Hoab,  near  th«  Dewl  Srm.  Ha 
aaya,  "  Before  we  had  half  aaoMidad  tbe  paas,  however, 
there  came  a  ahouc  of  thunder  /mm  the  dense  cloud 
which  had  gatheied  at  tbe  aommit  of  the  gorge,  Tol- 
lowed  by  a  rain,  compared  to  which  the  geotk  shnwen 
of  oar  more  lavond  dime  are  •■  dew-dnpa  to  the  over- 
flowing ciBleni.  Tbe  black  and  chiealening  duud 
man  enveloped  the  mountaio-tope,  the  lightning  play- 
ing acroea  it  in  inceaaant  flashes,  while  tbo  lotul  thun- 
der reverbanted  from  side  to  aide  of  the  ^palling 
chasm.  Between  the  peals  we  noon  heard  a  luaiing 
and  coatiaaou*  sound.  It  was  tbe  torrent  from  the 
rain-daud,  sweeping  in  a  long  line  of  foam  down  tbe 
steep  declivity,  hearing  along  huge  fragments  uf  rock, 
which,  striking  against  esch  a(ber,souaded  hke  nimie 
thunder"  {Ej/ptdilioit,  p.  85S).     See  LiauTSiMO. 

Tbunderbolt  (tfvy  rMtpk,  a  JIamt,  or  "eosl," 
Canu  viii,  6 ;  hence  RgitHHig ;  fig.  for  arrme,  Paa.  Issvi, 
8 ;  or  fteer,  Deut.  sisii,  24).  Id  acoordanoe  with  the 
popular  notion,  "hoi  tbundetbolta"  (Paa.  Isxviii,  48, 
Qi|)g)-i,  SepL  rfi  irvpi,  Vulg.  t^*)  means  "lightninga." 
"Then  shall  the  right-aiming  thunderiwlla  go  abroad" 
(Wisd,  V,  11 ),  ^.;.i-  ivrpariH',  -  BMhcs"  or  "  atnikea 
of  lightning."  "Threw  stones  like  thunderbolts"  (2 
Hacc.  i,  18),  invfaftavvtiaat'.  The  word  convesn  an 
sUuaioD  to  the  mode  in  which  lightning  strikes  the 
eaitb.     See  LioHTNina. 

ThnadHlni  Iit^oa.     Sae  Laoioii,  Tmumdu- 

ThuTBiU,  a  name  given  by  TettoUisn  to  tlioae  who 

soU  frsnkincense  to  heatheD  lemplesi  and  whose  boa- 

M  oonld  not  be  ftee  rrum  the  imptitalian  of  idolatry. 


ship  of  idols. 

Thuiibl*,  a  censer  used  in  some  of  Ibe  snvioea  of 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  made  of  metal,  uauaUy  in 
the  form  uf  a  vase,  with  a  cover  perforated  to  allow  the 
scanted  fumes  of  the  bum- 


carried  by  three 
ich  are  attached 
to  poinli  around  the  lower 
portion,  while  a  fiiunh  is 
sometimes  connected  with 
tbe  above,  being  uiUied  to 
the  ring  or  handle,  and  is 
used  at  intervals  lo  niae 
the  upper  portion  or  cov- 
ering of  tbe  censer  and  al- 


festur 


(v  of  its  nccurrenoe  during  the  summer  months 
inPalestineindtbeadjacentcounlriea.  Fmmthe 
middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  September  it  is 
hardly  ever  heard.     Robinson,  indeed,  menituns 
4tn  instance  of  thunder  in  the  early  part  of  Hay  I 
(Rf*«(rr?A»»,i,430),andRuiseUin  July  (.lifjTw,  f 
ii,289);  hut  in  each  case  it  is  staled  lobe  a  I 
unusual  event.     Hence  it  was  selected  by  Samuel 
as  a  striking  espresNonnfthe  Divine  displeasure 
towards  the  Israelites :  "  Is  it  not  wheat  harvest 
to-ila.v  ?   '  I  will  call  upon  the  Lord,  and  he  i 
aend  thunder  and  rain"  (1  Sam.  sii,  17>    Rain  in 
harvest  was  deemed  as  eslraardinary  as  ano 
aummer  (Prov.  sxvi,  1),  and  Jerome  aaerts 
he  had  never  witneaaed  it  in  the  Utter  part  ^ 
of  June,  or  in  July  (CDBHwnr.  on  Amat  id,  7); 
the  same  observations  apply  equally  to  thun- 
.dtr,  which  is  nrely  unacoompanied  with  rain 
(Rusaell,  i,  7!;  ii,  385).     Ueutenant  Lynch, 
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the  imperial  throne,  may  have  directed  his  atteDtion  to 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Asiatic  cities. 
A  bilingual  inscription,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  belonging 
to  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  shows  htm  to  have  re- 
stored the  roads  in  the  donuun  of  Thyatira.  From 
others,  between  this  time  and  that  of  Caracalla,  there 
is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  many  corporate  guilds  in 
the  city.  Bakers,  potters,  tanners,  weavers,  robemakers, 
and  dyers  (ol  )3a0€tc)  are  specially  mentioned.  Of 
these  iast  there  is  a  notice  in  no  less  than  three  inscrip- 
tions, so  that  dyeing  apparently  formeil  an  important 
part  of  the  industrial  activity  of  Thyatira,  as  it  did  of 
that  uf  ColossflB  and  Laodioea.  With  this  guild  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Lydia,  the  seller  of  purple  stuffs 
{irop^vp6injj\ic)f  from  whom  Paul  met  with  so  favora- 
ble a  reception  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi,  14),  was  connected. 
The  country  around  this  city  is  fertile  and  well  watered, 
abounding  in  oaks  and  acacias,  and  in  its  numberless 
streamlets  are  found  the  leeches  used  in  medicine 
throughout  Austria  and  the  east  of  Europe  in  general. 
The  mode  of  taking  them  is  curious:  a  number  of 
children  are  sent  to  walk  barefooted  among  the  brooks, 
and  come  back  to  their  employers  with  their  feet 
covered  with  leeches.  The  waters  here  are  said  to 
be  so  well  adapted  for  dyeing  that  in  no  place  can 
the  scarlet  cloth  out  of  which  feues  are  made  be  so 
brilliantly  or  so  permanently  dyed  as  here.  The  place 
still  maintains  its  reputation  for  this  manufacture,  and 
large  quantities  of  scarlet  cloth  are  sent  weekly  to 
Smyrna. 

Thyatira  is  at  present  a  populous  and  flourishing 
town;  its  inhabitants  amount  to  seventeen  thousand, 
and  thev  are  on  the  increase.  Its  modem  name  is 
A  h-kissar^  or  "  the  white  castle."  The  town  consists 
of  about  two  thousand  houses,  for  which  taxes  are  paid 
to  the  government,  Ifesides  two  or  three  hundred  small 
huts ;  of  the  furmer,  three  hundred  are  inhabited  by 
(vreeks,  thirty  by  Armenians,  and  the  r6st  by  Turks. 
The  common  language  of  all  classes  is  the  Turkish ; 
but  in  writing  it  the  Greeks  use  the  Greek,  and  the 
Armenians  the  Armenian  characters.  There  are  nine 
mosques  and  one  (ireek  church.  It  exhibits  few  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  save  fragments  built  into  the  walls 
of  houses.  There  is,  indeed,  an  ancient  building  in  a 
very  ruinous  condition  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
city,  to  which  tradition  has  given  the  name  of  the  Pal- 
ace of  the  Oesars ;  it  is  impossible  to  determine  either 
its  date  or  its  purpose.  But  though  there  is  little  that 
can  be  identified,  yet  for  miles  around  Thyatira  are 
precious  relics  in  the  form  of  sarcophagi,  capitals  of 
columns,  and  similar  fragments,  used  as  troughs,  cover- 
ings for  wells,  and  such  purposes. 

Thyatira  was  never  a  place  of  paramount  political 
imporunce,  and  hence  her  history  is  less  interesting  to 
the  classical  student  than  those  of  Ephesus,  Sardis,  and 
PergamoH,  which  were  the  capitals  of  great  kingdoms. 
Her  chief  hold  on  our  consideration  is  that  at  Thvatira 
was  seated  one  of  those  churches  to  which  the  Spirit 
sent  prophetic  messages  by  the  beloved  apostle.  The 
message  itself  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  but  presenting 
at  the  same  time  a  remarkable  difficulty.  After  much 
commendation  on  the  virtues  and  progress  of  the  Church 
— or  the  elder,  pastor,  bishop,  or  angel — the  epistle  con- 
tinues, "  Notwithstanding  I  have  a  few  things  against 
thee,  because  thou  sufferest  that  woman  (or  as  the  cor- 
rect text  has  it,  thy  wife)  Jezebel,  which  calleth  her- 
self a  prophetess,  to  teach  and  to  seduce  my  servants  to 
commit  foniication,and  toeat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols** 
(Kev.  ii,  20).  This  is  followed  by  threats  of  judgment 
ufK)!!  herself,  her  lovers,  and  her  children.  The  question 
naturally  arises.  What  party  is  represented  by  this  Jeze- 
bel ?  To  understand  this  message  rightly,  it  will  have 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Thvatira  was  verv  near  Per- 
gainos.  and  that  the  latter  was  by  far  the  more  important 
city,  and  pn>bably  possessed  the  more  numerous  Church ; 
the  influence  and  example  of  Pergamos  would  be  like- 
Iv  to  have  a  great  influence  on  the  smaller  citv  and 


Church.  See  Pergamos.  Now,  at  Pergamos,  the  Ba» 
laamites,  who  taught  precisely  the  doctrine  here  attrib- 
uted to  Jezebel,  were  numerous,  as  well  as  the  Nico- 
laitans  (q.  v.).  We  are  not,  therefore,  at  all  to  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  a  party  espousing  and  endeavoring  to 
propagate  similar  sentiments  in  Thyatira;  but  it  would 
be  a  miserable  literalism,  and  contrary  to  the  whole 
genius  of  the  Apocalyptic  imagery,  to  suppose  the  lead- 
er of  this  heretical  sect  to  be  a  woman  of  the  name  of 
JezebeL  We  can  only  understand  by  this  a  person 
holding  substantially  the  same  relation  to  the  official 
head  of  the  Church  in  Thvatira  which  Jezebel  of  old 

• 

did  to  the  king  of  Israel ;  that  is,  a  party  that  ought  to 
have  been  in  subjection  usurping  it,  for  wicked  purposes, 
over  the  proper  ruler.  For  this  the  leader  Ls  severely 
rebuked,  and  the  heaviest  judgments  threatened  both 
against  him  and  the  usurjung  party  unless  they  re- 
penL  There  was  still,  however,  a  faithful  portion 
who  stood  aloof  from  the  licentious  teaching  which 
was  propagated.  To  them  the  Lord  turns  with  words 
of  encouragement,  and  exhorts  them  to  hold  fast  what 
they  had  received.  There  is  a  small  error  also  in 
the  text  at  the  commencement  of  this  address.  It 
should  be  "  But  unto  you  I  say,  the  rest  in  Thyatira ;" 
those,  namely,  who  resisted  the  pollution.  The  re- 
ceived text  confuses  the  meaning  by  putting  it,  "^  But 
unto  you  I  say,  and  to  the  rest,**  as  if  both  parties 
were  alike  called  to  continue  steadfasL     See  Jezb- 

BEU 

The  principal  deity  of  the  city  was  Apollo,  wor- 
shipped as  the  sun-god  under  the  surname  Tyrimnaa. 
He  was  no  doubt  introduced  by  the  Maccilonian  col- 
onists, for  the  name  is  Macedonian.  One  of  the  three 
mythical  kings  of  Macedonia,  whom  the  genealogists 
placed  before  Perdiccas — the  first  of  the  Temenid«e  that 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  recognise — is  so  called ;  the 
other  two  being  Caranus  and  Camuij  manifestly  iro|>er- 
sonations  of  the  cAt^and  the  ^rtfte.  The  inscriptions 
of  Thyatira  give  Tyrimnas  the  titles  of  trpotroXig  and 
jrpowdrufp  ^toci  and  a  special  priesthood  was  attached 
to  his  service.  A  priestess  of  Artemis  is  also  men- 
tioned, probably  the  administratrix  of  a  cult  derived 
from  the  earlier  times  of  the  city,  and  similar  in  its 
nature  to  that  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis.  Another  su- 
perstition of  an  extremely  curious  nature  which  existed 
at  Thyatira,  teems  to  have  been  brought  thither  by 
some  of  the  corrupted  Jews  of  the  dispersed  tribes.  A 
fane  stood  outside  the  walls  dedicated  to  Sambittha — 
the  name  of  the  sibyl  who  is  sometimes  called  Chal- 
d«m,  sometimes  Jewish,  sometimes  Persian  —  in  the 
midst  of  an  enclosure  designated  "the  Chald«*an*s 
court"  (rov  XaXfaiov  Kspi^Xog).  This  lends  an  ad- 
ditional illustration  to  the  above  passage  (Rev.  ii.  20, 
21),  which  seems  to  imply  a  f<»rm  of  religion  that  had 
become  oondemnable  from  the  admixture  of  foreign 
alloy,  rather  than  one  idolatrous  ab  utUio,  Now  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  in  Thyatira  there  was  a  great 
amalgamation  of  races.  Latin  inscriptions  are  frct^tietit, 
indicating  a  considerable  influx  of  Italian  immigrants : 
and  in  some  Greek  inscriptions  many  Latin  wordn  are 
introdqced.  Latin  and  Greek  names,  too,  are  found  ac- 
cumulated on  the  same  individuals,  such  as  Titus  An- 
tonius  Alfenus  Arignotus  and  Julia  Severina  Stratonicts. 
But  amalgamation  of  different  races  in  pagan  nations 
always  went  together  with  a  syncretism  of  different 
religions,  every  relation  of  life  having  its  religious  sanc> 
tion.  If  the  sibyl  Sambatha  was  really  a  Jewess,  lend- 
ing her  aid  to  this  proceeding,  and  not  discountenanced 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Judno-Christian  Church  at 
Thyatira,  both  the  censure  and  its  qualification  become 
easy  of  explanation.  It  seems  also  not  improbable  that 
the  imagery  of  the  description  in  Rev.  ii,  18,  6  T^wv 
roiV  d^aXfioifg  airrov  «c  ^\oya^  cat  oi  iro^f  c  avrov 
ofiotot  xaXroXi/3av^,  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
current  pagan  representations  of  the  tutelar}*  deity  of 
the  city.  See  a  parallel  case  at  Smyrna  (q.  v.).  Be- 
sides the  cults  which  have  been  mentioned,  there  ia 
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«vidniea  oT  >  deifiation  of  Ronw,  of  Hadriin,  >nd  oT  | 
the  imperial  bmilir.  tiames  wen  oelebreted  in  honor 
oTTniiDnu,  of  Hercules,  and  of  the  nigniag  empeinr. 
On  rhe  ooiiM  berora  tlie  impeti*!  timee,  the  heads  of  ' 
BaccbuB,  of  Athena,  and  oF  Cybele  are  also  rnunci ;  but 
the  inaeriptiona  only  indicaie  a  cult  of  the  last  of 


,1.  V,  SI ;   LiTJ-, 


i,  4 ;   Pliny,  Hut.  ^ 


xxxni,8,2l,44;  PoWbiiu, 
Tor.  BimL  zii,  SS;  Biickh,  Iiurript.  arm.  Thgalir.,  e»- 
pccially  Hot.  3484-3499:  Jibluntki,  l>e  Heelrtui  Thfa- 
(t™«i(Franeof.  adV.  1739);  Stoech. /In/ij.  Thyatina. 
(Zwoai763);  l\uBmmn.n,GTierJir«laHd,\\,niii  Svobo- 
da,  Sfttti  CkiLrclui  vfA  tin  Miutr.  p.  48  «q, ;  Bvber,Pat- 
WKM  and  StTtK  Churcha  (BTiJgepon,  18S1),  p.  187  sq.; 
and  the  works  cited  under  AslA  HisoB  sjid  RiVELjk- 


Thy'lna  Wo<»>  (CuXov 
i— ■>  oecor*  once  in  Kev. 
(w«x!]>,w 


tav ;  Tulg.  lignum  (Ay- 

i,  12  (margin  "eweei" 

«  that  (bould  be  found  no  more  in 
Babjilon  (Bonte),  whoae  fall  ii  there  predicted  by  John. 
JSymmachua  and  the  Valg.  alH  uncltratand  it  to  be 
meant  by  the  algum-treet  al  1  Kingi  x,  11.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wood  here  spoken  of  is  (hat 
le  TkufaaTtiealala,TitifonU,lbtCidIilriMjKadH' 
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oamenul  Kood-oork  of  their  villas,  and  aln  for  tabin, 
Iwwls,  and  Tesaela  of  different  kinds.  It  was  also  fra- 
grant (.£lian,  Viir.  Iliil.  v,  G).  It  is  noticed  by  most 
ancient  auihon  from  tbe  time  of  Thec^hrastus  (PlaM. 
F,  S;  see  .fJian.^inW  ii,  II  j  Stiabo,  iv,  3U2).  Il  was 
the  cilron-wood  of  the  Komans;  Uiui  Kalmanios.  "Ota 
Theophrasii  est  ilta  ciirus,  qme  nIrrcM  mmai  (tabat 
Rotnanis  inter  laulissima  opeia"  (Celsius,  Hirrobol.  ii, 
2a).  It  was  produced  only  in  Africa,  in  the  neitthbor- 
houd  of  HouDt  Atlas,  and  in  Uraiiada,  "  citnim,  aiborem 
Africie  peculiarem  esee,  nee  alibi  nasci."  ll  grew  to  a 
goodly  size,  "quanim  amplitude  ac  radices  cetiniari 
poanint  ex  otbibua"  (Pliny,  Hiit.  \al.  xiii,  1&).  Fab- 
ulous prices  were  given  for  tables  and  other  orna- 
mental fumilure  made  of  citrus- wood  (see  Pliny,  Inc. 
cU.). 

This  cedar  or  citron-wood  {CaSUrU  guadricaleu,  (be 
naja  arHrulala  of  Linrueus)  is  a  native  of  llount  At- 
las, and  of  other  uncultivated  bills  on  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca. It  grows  to  a  height  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-fire 
feel.  Ill  tbe  kingdom  of  Morocco,  aceimling  to  Brous- 
■ouel,  this  tree  produces  the  Sandiravh  resin  of  com- 
merce. Captain  Cook,  in  his  SIxIcie*  tn  Spain  (vol.  ii), 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  wood-work  of  (he 
rouf  of  the  celebrated  mosque  now  the  Cathedral  of 
Cordova,  built  in  the  9th  century,  it  of  this  woodi  it 
had  previously  been  thought  to  be  that  of  the  larch, 
from  (he  resemblance  of  the  Spanish  word  ofenv,  which 
is  applied  to  the  wood  of  Callilrit  quadrinilrii  in  Spun 
and  Barbery,  to  tbe  Latin  word  Itirix.  "  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  subject  has  been  undergoing  investi- 
gation about  the  same  time  in  Africa.  Mr,  Hay,  the 
British  consul  at  Tangicrs,  had,  by  tracing  the  Arabic 
etymology  of  the  word  aUrce  (no  doubt  al  an  or  mi), 
by  availing  himself  of  the  botanical  researclies  of  the 
~     ■  "  ■    ■     --  lUating  the  ac- 


\  of  the  I 


iident  Moo^^  m 


was  (he  Thuju  ortinUita  which  grows  on  Mount  Atlas. 
In  coTToboration  of  his  views,  a  plank  of  ilt  limber  was 
sent  to  London.  This  plank,  which  is  in  poeacwion  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  in  one  fool  eight  inches  in 
width.  The  l>irdava  wood  is  highly  balsamic  and 
odorifetoua,  the  resin,  no  dcniht,  preventing  the  ravages 
of  iniecti  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  air"  (Loudon, 
■4i*>rB(,iv,246S).  The  wood  is  dark  nut-brown,  cloae- 
grained,  and  i*  very  fragrant  (Tristram,  Aul.  liitL  of 
lAe  BiUt,  p.  402).  Lady  Calcolt  (Scripl.  Htrbai,  p.  2) 
n^^s  it  as  the  almug  (q.v.)  of  the  Old  Test.    See 

Tliym,  JoHAKii  FRiKuniCK  Wilkblh,  a  Proteetant 
theologian  of  Germanv,  was  bom  in  Berlin,  Sept.  6,  IT68. 
anddiedihereHay  ai.lSOe.  He  wrote,  i^  [^  J/»u 
a  Pkilont  C-micripla  (Halle,  1796};— KernicA  rimer  Ai- 
itortMck-kritilclifn  iMirilrllmig  der  jild.  Ltkre  mm  mer 
Fondauernack  lirai  Todi  {Btrlin,  llBb)  i—TkeoL  Eniy- 
Uop.  Ii.  Mnkodologir  (Halle.  1797)  i  —  ffiilanKA-isi- 
tittket  Ukthiek  dtr  llomiltlik  tibid.  1800).  See  Flint, 
Bibl.  Jad.  iii.  430:  Winer,  Handlmck  dtr  Ikrol.  l.iltratur, 
1,2,474.604:  ii.  48,69.312,802.     (E  P.) 

Thyr&Tl  (Bfpwpoi,  door-itrptri),  a  lower  order  of 
the  clergy  in  the  (Ireek  Church,  which  was  done  awav 
with  from  the  lime  of  (he  Council  of  Tndki,  A.D.  GOi 
—Bingham,  Ciriit.  .iHlig.  bk.  iii,  ch.  vi,  g  1. 

Tttjalasterinm  (Ur.  Bi-ffiaor^ov.  ollar-pari),  a 
word  usually  applied  to  the  allar  iUelf,or  the  Lord's  I 


TbrlnMrea  (Cbttllrit  ^mirinUtU). 


famili*'  with  Ute  "  arbor  vitn,"  Tkuja  oecidmlalii,  so 
cammoB  in  our  abmbberias.  (Soaely  allied  to  this— in 
the  mm*  ij|«<w  lilifi  dinrioa  of  tbe  Conifene ;  indeed, 
until  lately  ittchuled  in  tbe  genus  Thuja— is  the  tree  in 
qoentiao,  Tbia  wood  was  in  eonuderable  demand  by 
the  Bomani^  bdng  much  employed  by  them  in  the  or- 


ble;  y 


e  but  the 
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u  conipoKd  of  a  bigh  cap  ot 
gold  cloth,  «nc)rclfd  by  three  corouit*^  with  ■  moaDd 
(and  cro**)  ot  gold  on 
the  top.  The  tiara  wai 
originally  ■  round  high 
cap,  and  waa  fIrM  lued 
br  popr  DamaaBi  II, 
A.D.  1048.  Pope  John 
XIII  flnt  girded  it  with 
a  crown  pop^  Boni- 
face VIII  added  a  wc- 
ond  crown  in  1195 ;  and 
pope  Benedict  XIII 
ailded  the  third  in  1885, 
although  Hme  aKiibe 
the  latter  u>  Urban  V 
(1862-70).     The  liar., 


perial  portion  of  drwn, 
had  at  the  botUHn  or 
it  uno  golden  circle  of  a 
crown  -  like  ibape.     See  Tiiini 

Tibe'rian  (New  Tert.  and  Jotepbus  Ti0tfitat,  Tal- 
mud X^-^3:3),  the  most  important  city  on  the  Lalte  of 
Galilee  in  the  lima  of  Cbriil,  and  the  only  one  that 
baa  BiTTiTed  to  modem  times,  Mill  leuining  the  aauM 

1.  Origin  and  Earfy  ^  mnalioM.— The  (dace  ia  Stat 
meniiotied  in  the  New  Teat.  (John  vi,  I,  fS.  xxi,  I), 
and  then  by  JoHphna  (Am.  xvUi,  1,  8:  War,  ii,  9,  1), 
who  ■ul«  that  it  was  built  by  Herod  Aotipas,  and  waa 
named  by  bim  in  honor  ol  the  emperor  Tiberiua.  It 
waa  probably  not  a  new  lown,  but  a  realored  or  enlarged 
one  merely ;  for  /biitalh  (Josh,  six,  86),  which  ia  aaid 
in  the  Talmud  (Jtninlem  J/i^ij(,  ful.  7DI ;  ciDmp.Otho, 
Lai.  Sabb.  p.  7bb)  U>  have  occupisd  the  tame  poaitioo, 
lay  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (if  we  follow  the  bound»- 
riea  as  indicated  by  the  clearest  panagn),  and  TibeiiM 
appear*  to  have  been  within  the  limits  of  the  aame 
tribe  (Matl.  iv,  IS).  If  the  grave*  nnntionwl  by  Joee- 
pbu*  (AhI.  1i>c.  ciu)  aie  any  objection,  they  muat  mili- 
tate asainst  this  avamption  likewise  (Ugbtfoot,  CAo- 
rvff.  Cntl.  c.  72-74%    The  aaow  remark  may  be  made 

ta  the  [dace  of  the  eailier  Clamerelk  (Owmuuf  moi,  i.  t.)  ; 
but  this  latter  town  has  been  located  by  gome  farther 
north  and  by  others  farther  Houth  than  the  lite  oT  Ti- 
berias. The  tenacity  with  which  it*  Koman  name  haa 
adhered  to  the  spot  (see  below)  indicates  ita  entire  re- 
constmction  i  fur,  generally  speaking,  foreign  names  in 
the  Eaut  applied  to  towns  previoiuly  linown  undernames 
derived  from  the  native  dialect — as,  e.  g.,  Epiphasia  for 
Hammath  (Joah.  xix,85),  Palmyra  for  Tadmor  (2  Chron. 
viii,  4),  Piulemai*  for  Akko  (Acu  xxi,  7)— kiat  their 
foothold  aa  auon  aa  the  foreign  power  passed  away 
which  had  imposed  them,  and  gave  place  agaio  to  the 
origiiia]  appeUations. 

Tiberias  was  the  capital  of  Galilee  from  the  time  of 
ita  origin  until  Che  reign  of  Herod  Agiippa  II,  who 
changed  the  aeat  of  power  back  again  to  Sepphoris, 
where  it  had  been  before  the  founding  of  the  new  dty. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
foreign  custsms  prevailed  there  to  such  an  extent  as 
lu  giro  offence  lo  the  stricter  Jews.  See  Hi 
Herod,  the  founder  of  Tiberiaa,  had  passed  mi 
eariy  life  in  Italy,  and  had  brought  with  him 
taste  for  the  amusements  and  magnillcent  buildings 
with  which  he  bad  been  familiar  in  that  country'.  He 
built  a  stadium  there,  like  that  in  which  the  Roman 
youth  trained  themselves  for  feats  of  rivsliy  and  war. 
He  erecteil  a  palace,  which  he  adorned  with  figures  or 
animals,  "contiary,"  as  Josephus  says  (/,.>,  §  12, 13, 
•4),"to  thelawofonrcoontTymen."     The  place  was  so 


polluted  and  forbidden  locality.  Tiberias  was  one  of 
the  four  cities  which  Nem  added  u>  the  kingdom  of 
Agrippa  (Joaephitt,  War,  xx,  IB,  2).  Coins  of  the  citv 
of  Tiberias  are  siill  extant,  which  are  referred  to  the 
times  of  Tiberius,  Trajan,  ami  Hadrian. 


3.  Seriptural  Jfoitvn.  — It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Gospels  give  us  no  information  that  the  Savionr,  who 
spent  so  much  of  his  public  life  in  Ualilee,  ever  visited 
liberias.  The  surer  meaning  of  the  exprearion,  "  Ha 
went  away  beyund  the  sea  of  Galilee  ol  Tiberias,"  in 
John  vi,  1  (iripav  rijc  haKaamn;  tw  roXiXoint  rqf 
Ti^piaim:).  is  not  that  Jesus  embarked  from  Tiberias, 
but,  as  Meyer  remarks,  that  he  crossed  from  the  west 
aide  of  the  GaUiaan  tea  of  Tibtriiu  to  the  opponte 
aide.  A  nason  haa  been  assigned  for  this  singular  fhcl, 
which  may  or  may  not  account  for  it.  Aa  Herod,  the 
murderer  of  John  the  Baptist,  resided  raaeC  of  the  time 
in  this  city,  the  Saviour  may  have  kept  purpoedy  awaj 
from  it,  on  account  of  the  sanguinary  and  artful  (LbIk 
xiii,  82)  character  of  that  ruler.  It  is  ontain,  frma 
Luke  ixiii,8,thac  though  Herod  had  beard  of  the  fhme 
of  Christ,  he  never  saw  him  in  peraun  until  tbey  met  at 
Jerusalem,  and  never  witnessed  any  of  his  miraelea.  It 
iipossilde  thai  the  character  of  the  place,  so  much  like 
thai  of  a  KoiiiBn  colony,  may  hare  been  a  reason  whjr 
be  who  waa  sent  to  the  loat  sheep  of  the  bouae  of  larwl 
performed  ao  little  labor  in  its  vicinity,  ThehMdoTtbe 
lak^  and  e^iecially  Che  Plain  of  (iennesareC,  when  the 
population  was  more  dense  and  so  thofoagfaly  Jc^iah, 
formed  thecentn]piHntofhia6«lilBanininii«<y,  Tba 
feast  of  Herod  and  bis  courtiera,  befon  wboB  the  daugh- 
ter of  Herodiaa  danced,  and,  in  fulfllment  aftfae  tttntich's 
rash  oath,  demanded  the  head  of  the  dauntless  tcfoimet, 
was  held  in  all  piobabilicr  at  Tiberias,  the  cafutal  of 
the  province.  IT,  ai  Joaephua  mentions  (:4iat,  xTiii,6, 
2),  the  Baptist  wia  imprisoned  at  the  time  in  the  caatla 
of  Hachsrua  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  order  for  hi*  Vst~ 
cution  could  have  been  sent  thither,  and  the  bloody 
trophy  forwarded  to  the  implacable  Herodias  at  the 
palace  where  she  UMially  resided.  Gama  {JtAamti  der 
TiinfiT  im  Gr/Sngtau,  p.  47,  eU.)  suggests  that  Jolin, 
instead  of  being  kept  ill  the  time  in  the  same  castle, 
been  contiiied  in  diflbrent  places  at  difforent 


The  tl 


n  Tiberias 


the  New  Test,  which  mi 
by  name,  viz.  John  vi,  I;  xxi,  1  (in 
designatuig  the  Uke  on  which  the  town  waa  situ- 
ated), and  vi,  tS,  where  boala  are  aaid  to  have  come 
from  Tiberias  near  to  the  place  at  which  Jesus  had 
miraculously  supplied  the  wanta  of  the  multitude. 
Thus  the  lake  in  the  time  of  Christ,  among  its  other 
appellations,  bore  also  that  of  the  prindpal  city  in  the 
neighborhood;  and  in  like  msnner,  at  the  present  day, 
Bfihr  TSbaridi,  "Mea  of  Tiberias,"  is  almost  the  only 
name  under  which  it  is  known  among  the  inhabitants 

8.  lAitrr  Jrwiih  Intpvrtfowt, — Tiberias  has  an  intei^ 
eating  hietory,  apart  fmoi  ics  strictly  Kblical  anoda- 
tions.  It  bore  a  cons|Hcnous  part  in  the  wars  between 
Che  Jews  and  Cbc  Homans,  as  ita  timiflcalionB  were  an 
important  military  statioa  (Joaephua,  War,  ii,  SO,  G ;  u^ 
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The  prawnt  TQbarteh  hw  ■  recuogular  furm,  is 
giunled  by  ■  atrong  wall  un  the  land  aide,  but  ia  left 
-entirely  open  lowania  ihe  wa.  A  few  palm-lreea  alill 
remain  as  wilncuca  of  the  luiuriuit  vegetation  which 
«noe  adonied  this  garden  of  the  Promiaed  L^nd,  but 
they  are  greatly  inferior  in  aiie  and  beauty  to  ihoae 
aeen  in  Egypt.  The  oleandei  growi  prufiiaely  here, 
«]moat  rivalling  that  flower  ao  much  admired  aa  found 
'on  the  neighboring  I'liin  of  (Jenneurel.  The  people, 
ju  of  old,  draw  their  aubsiatence  in  part  frum  the  adja- 
cent Lake.  The  apef  tarur  from  hia  poaition  here  coin- 
mands  a  view  uf  aimott  the  entire  expanse  nf  Ihe  sea, 
«xcept  the  Bouthem  part,  whieh  i>  cut  off  by  a  slight 
projection  uf  the  coast.  The  precipicta  on  Ihe  opposite  I 
aide  appear  almost  to  overhang  Ihe  water,  but,  on  being  ' 
approached,  are  Riond  to  atand  back  at  some  distance,  ao 
4UI  to  allow  traveller!  to  pass  between  them  and  Ihe  wa-  j 
ter.  The  lofty  llerinnn.the  modem  Jebcl  eah-Sbeikh,  I 
with  its  glialeniiig  siiow-heips,  forma  a  conapicuoua  ob-  I 
ject  of  Ihe  landacape  in  the  north-east.     Many  mch-  I 

aome  of  them,  no  doubt,  of  great  antiquity,  and  c»n- 
strticted  in  Ihe  heat  atyle  uf  auch  monuments.  The 
«llmale  here  in  the  warm  aeaaon  it  very  hot  and  un- 
healthy; but  most  of  the  tropical  fruiu,  as  in  other 
patti  of  Ihe  valley  of  the  Jordan,  became  ripe  very 
«arly,  aiHl,  with  industry,  might  he  cultivated  in  great 
•bundance  and  perfection. 

This  place,  in  common  with  many  others  in  (iBlilec,  I 
■uflcred  greally  by  an  earthquake  on  New-year'a-day,  I 
1837.  Almoat  every  building,  with  the  exception  of 
the  walls  and  some  pans  of  the  caalle,  was  levelleil  to 
the  ground.  The  inhabiunts  were  obliged  to  live  fur 
some  time  in  wooden  booths  It  ia  supposed  that  at ' 
least  seven  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  were  destroyed 
at  that  Ume.  The  place  has  even  yet  not  fully  recov- 
ered fhim  (he  disaster. 

Tiberias  is  fully  described  in  Raumer's  PalSiliiia,  p. 
136 !  Robinson's  Biblical  ReKordie;  ii,  380  sq. ;  Porter's 
Hamlbnol:,  p.4!t  sq.;  Thomson's /.UKJ  und  £oal:,  ii,  71 
so. ;  and  most  books  of  travel  in  Palestine. 


basing.     The  only  palliation  of  hia  monstrous  crimes 

life,  occasioned  by  his  early  domestic  Cnmhlea,  may  have 
driven  him  at  last  to  despair  and  iusaniiy.  Tibmua 
died  at  the  age  uf  aeventy-eighl,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
three  years.  The  ancient  writers  who  supply  moat  of 
our  knowledge  respecting  him  are  Suetonius,  Tacitus 
(who  describes  his  character  as  one  of  studied  ditrimu- 
laliou  and  hypocrisy  from  the  banning),  Atnal.  ch. 
i-vi  1  VelL  Paterc  ii,  94,  etc. ;  and  Dion  Cass.  ch.  Klvi- 
xlviii.  See  Smith,  Din.  of  Gr.  and  Born.  JUog.  s.  v.  i 
and  the  monographs  on  Tiberius  in  German  hy  Frevtag 
(Berl.  1870)  and  Suhr  (ibid.  1873),  and  in  English  by 
Beesley  (Lond.  1878). 

It  will  be  seen  Ihat  the  Saviour's  public  life,  and 
some  of  the  introductory  events  of  the  apostolic  age, 
fallen  within  the  limits 
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44)  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Christian  aect  pUc«s  the 
crudhxionofthe  Redeemer  under  Tiberiua:  "  Krguabo- 
lendo  rumori  (that  of  his  having  ael  Are  lo  Home)  Nero 
subdidit  reos,  et  qutesitiasimia  pcnnia  affecit,  qnoa  per 
flsgitia  invisns  vulgua  Cbriatianot  appellsbaL  Auclor 
nominis  ejus  Chriatus  Tiberio  imperitante  per  procura- 
turem  Pentium  Pilatum  aupplicio  affectua  ent"  (aee  the 
monographs  cited  by  Vulbeding, 
p.  95;  see  also  CpiKCSTL'a).  In  I 
Tiberius  Cosar;  John  the  Baptist,  it  is  there  aaid,  began 
his  ministry  in  lhe,|!/Ir«(jlyearofhis  rrign  (yiyyiovia). 
This  chronological  notation  is  an  important  one  in  de- 
termining the  year  nf  Chriat's  birth  and  entrance  on  his 
public  work.  See  Jifstia  CuiuaT.  Augustas  admitted 
Tiberius  to  a  share  in  the  empire  two  or  three  years 
before  his  own  death;  and  it  ia  a  question,  therefore, 
whether  tbejlflmlh  ytar  of  which  Luke  speaks  ahould 
be  reckoned  from  the  time  of  the  copartnership  or  from 
that  when  Tiberius  began  to  reign  alone.  The  former 
is  the  computation  JuatiBed  by  other  data.     See  CiiRO- 


xi,  l,t 


nthe 


sea  (if  (iali^  of  Tiberias."  John  probably  uses 
name  as  more  famiUar  to  nca-midents  in  Pal- 
e  than  the  indigenous  name  of  the  "aea  of  Qall- 

or  "aaa  of  Genueaaret,"  actuatol,  no  doubt,  by 
lame  motive  which  has  induced  him  so  constantly 
Mnslala  th«  Hebnv  names  and  tarnu  which  Jw 
(such  as  Rabbi,  Rabboni,  Heaoas,  Cephas,  Siloui, 

into  the  language  of  the  Gentilea.    8eeOAULC% 

■  Claudio 


TltM'iliu  (Ti/JifMoc),  in  fun,  1 
Nkro  C.ksak,  the  Roman  emperor,  succenor  oi  Augns- 
tuB,  who  began  to  i«ign  A.D.  I4,and  reigned  until  87.  He 
was  the  sun  uf  Tiberius  Claudiua  Nero  and  Livia,  and 
.hence  a  stepson  of  Augustus.  He  was  bom  at  Rome  Nov. 
ll6,B.a4&.  lie  became  emperor  in  hia  fifty-atlh  year, 
afier  having  distinguiahed  hinuwlf  as  a  commander  in 
varioiH  wars,  »r«l  having  evinceil  talents  uf  a  high  order 
.as  an  uratur  and  an  adrDiniairatnr  of  civil  affairs.     His 

«  (Ctina.  iv,  4, 14).  He  even  gained  the 
waaessing  the  sterner  virtues  of  the  Ro- 
,  and  was  regarded  as  entirely  worthy  of 
^the  imperial  honors  to  which  bis  birth  and  suppciied 
personal  merits  at  length  opened  Ihe  way.  Yet  on  be- 
ing raised  tn  the  supreme  power,  he  suddenly  became, 
or  showed  himself  lo  be,  a  very  different  man.  His 
subsei|uent  life  was  one  of  inactivity,  sloth,  and  self-iu- 
dulgence.  He  was  despotic  in  hia  govemment,  cruel 
and  vindictive  in  hia  disposition.  He  gave  up  Ihe  af- 
-fairs  ufthe  Stale  to  the  vilest  favnrites,  while  he  himself 


n  Ihe  v« 
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Coin  of  Antloch  with  the  Head  of  Tiberio*. 


HOLOOT.  The  other  passages  in  which  he  is  mentioned 
nnder  the  title  of  Osur  offer  no  points  of  persona]  allu- 
sion, and  refer  to  him  simply  as  Cbs  emperor  (Hatuxxit, 
17sq.j  Hark  zli,  14  tq.;  Lake  xx,  22  sq.;  xxiii,2wi.: 
John  xlx,  12  sq.).    See  Caab. 

Tlbliath  (Heb.  TSxhaUt-,  PniO,  daugkler  or 
[Furst]  txtauiim;  Sept.  [repealing  the  preposition], 
MarH)3.'3i  Vnlg.  TAeSofA),  a  city  of  Hadadezer,  king 
of  Zohah  (1  Chron.  xviii,  8),  which  in  2  Sam.  viii,  8  is 
called  BktjUI,  probably  hy  an  accidental  transposition 
of  Ihe  first  two  letters.  If  Atam-Zobah  be  the  country 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Cmle-Sj'ria,  we  must  look  fur 
Tibhath  on  the  eastern  skirts  of  the  AntJIibanus,  or 
of  its  continuation,  the  Jebel  Shahshabn  and  the  Jebel 
Kieha.  But  Furst  {HA.  Lex.  s.  v.)  thinks  that  "the 
city  rAir&ifiifin  the  north-weat  of  Mesopotamia  (Pliny, 
//ur^  Nat.  vi,  30),  or  the  place  Bt^i  of  Arrian  ( in 


Tlb'lil(Heb.  7'i6Br,'<nn,perhapa4*a(joK;  SepU 
lo/ivi;  Josephu^  Oa/Jvaioc,  Ani.  riii,  12,  6;   Vnlg. 
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Invatioii  cannot  at  present  be  fixed ;  but  it  was  appar- 
ently many  years  afterwards  that  Tiglath-pileser  made 
a  second  expedition  into  these  parts,  which  had  more 
important  results  than  his  former  one.  It  appears  that 
after  the  date  of  his  first  expedition  a  dose  league  was 
formed  between  Kezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekab,  hav- 
ing for  its  special  object  the  humiliation'  of  Judsea,  and 
intended  to  further  generally  the  interests  of  the  two 
allies.  At  first  great  successes  were  gained  by  Pekah 
and  his  confederate  (2  Rings  xv,  87 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii, 
6-8) ;  but  on  their  proceeding  to  attack  Jerusalem  it- 
self, and  to  threaten  Ahaz,  who  was  then  king,  with 
deposition  from  his  throne,  which  they  were  about  to 
give  to  a  pretender,  '*  the  son  of  TabeaP  (Isa.  vii,  6),  the 
Jewish  monarch  applie<l  to  Assyria  for  assistance,  and 
Tiglath-pileser,  consenting  to  aid  him,  again  appeared 
at  the  head  of  an  army  in  these  regions.  He  first 
matched,  naturally,  against  Damascus,  which  he  took 
(2  Kings  xvi,  9),  razing  it  (acoonling  to  his  own  state- 
ment) to  the  ground,  and  killing  Resin,  the  Damascene 
monarch.  After  this,  probably,  he  proceeded  to  chas- 
tise Pekah,  whose  country  he  entered  on  the  north- 
east, where  it  bordered  upon  **  Syria  of  Damascus.** 
Here  be  overran  the  whole  district  to  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan, no  longer  "lightly  afflicting**  Samaria,  but  injur- 
ing her  far  **  more  gruvondy^  by  the  way  of  the  sea, 
in  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles**  ( Isa.  ix,  1 ),  carrying  into 
captivity  "  the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh**  (1  Chron.  v,  26),  who  had  previously 
held  this  country,  and  placing  them  in  Upper  Meso- 
potamia from  Harran  to  about  Nisibis  (ibid.).  Thus 
the  result  of  this  expedition  was  the  absorption  of 
the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  and  of  an  important  por- 
tion of  Samaria,  into  the  Assyrian  empire;  and  it  fur- 
ther brought  the  kingdom  of  Judah  into  the  condition 
of  a  mere  tributary  and  vassal  of  the  Assyrian  mon- 
arch. 

Before  returning  into  his  own  land,  Tiglath-pileser 
had  an  interview  with  Ahaz  at  Damascus  (2  Kings 
xvi,  10).  Here,  doubtless,  was  settled  the  amount  of  trib- 
ute which  Jndiiea  was  to  pay  annually;  and  it  may  be 
sospected  that  here,  too,  it  was  explained  to  Ahaz  by 
his  suzerain  that  a  certain  deference  to  the  Assyrian 
gods  was  due  on  the  part  of  all  tributaries,  who  were 
usually  required  to  set  up  in  their  capital  "  the  laws  of 
Asshur,*'  or  *<  altars  to  the  great  gods."  The  '*  altar** 
which  Ahaz  '*  saw  at  Damascus,**  and  of  which  he  sent 
the  pattern  to  Urijah  the  priest  (ver.  10, 11),  has  been 
conjectured  to  have  been  such  a  badge  of  subjection ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  adopted  only  out  of  love  for 
a  prevalent  fashion. 

This  is  all  that  Scripture  tells  us  of  Tiglath-pileser. 
He  appears  to  have  succeeded  Pul,  and  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  Shalmaneser;  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  Kezin,  Pekah,  and  Ahaz;  and  therefore  to  have 
tuled  Assyria  during  the  latter  half  of  the  Sth  century 
l>efore  our  nra.     Sec  Assyria. 

2.  Monumental  Records. — From  his  own  inscriptions 
we  learn  that  his  reign  lasted  at  least  seventeen  years; 
that,  besides  warring  in  Syria  and  Samaria,  he  attacked 
Babylonia,  Media,  Armenia,  and  the  independent  tribes 
in  the  upper  regions  of  Mesopotamia,  thus,  like  the  other 
great  Assyrian  monarchs,  warring  along  the  whole  fron- 
tier of  the  empire ;  and,  finally,  that  he  was  (probably) 
not  a  legitimate  prince,  but  a  usurper  and  the  founder  of 
a  dynasty.  This  last  fact  is  gathered  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  whereas  the  Assyrian  kings  generally  glory 
in  their  ancestry,  Tiglath-pileser  omits  all  mention  of 
his,  not  even  recording  his  father's  name  upon  his  mon- 
uments. It  accords  remarkably  with  the  statements 
of  Berosus  (in  Euseb.  Chron,  Can,  i,  4)  and  Herodotus 
(i,  95),  that  about  this  time,  i.  e.  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
8th  century  B.C.,  there  was  a  change  of  dynasty  in  As- 
syria, the  old  family,  which  had  ruled  for  520  (526) 
years,  being  superseded  by  another  not  long  before  the 
accession  of  Sennacherib.  The  authority  of  these  two 
writers,  combined  with  the  monumental  indicationa^ 


justifies  us  in  concluding  that  the  fomider  of  the  lower 
dynasty  or  empire,  the  first  monarch  of  the  new  king- 
dom, was  the  Tiglath-pileser  of  Scripture,  whose  date- 
must  certainly  be  abotU  this  time,  and  whose  monu- 
ments show  him  to  have  been  a  self-raised  sovereign. 
The  exact  date  of  the  change  cannot  be  positively 
fixed;  but  it  is  probabfy  marked  by  the  ssra  of  Nabo- 
nassar  in  Babylon,  which  sjmchronizes  with  RC.  747. 
According  to  this  view,  Tiglath-pileser  reigned  certain- 
ly from  B.C.  747  to  780.  and  possibly  a  few  years  longer,, 
being  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser  at  least  as  early  as 
725.  In  the  Assyrian  Chronological  Canon,  of  which 
there  are  four  copies  in  the  British  Museum,  all  more 
or  less  fragmentary,  the  reign  of  Tiglath-pileser  seems 
to  be  reckoned  at  either  sixteen  or  se\*enteen  years  (see 
.4  thencBum,  No.  1812,  p.  84).  Kawlinson's  latest  compu> 
tatton  places  his  accession  in  744  (ibid,  Aug.  23, 1863).. 

See'SHALXANBSKR. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Ti^th-pileser  ob-> 
tained  the  crown  have  not  come  down  to  us  from  any 
good  authority ;  but  there  is  a  tradition  on  the  subject 
which  seenM  to  desen'e  mention.  Alexander  Polyhis- 
tor,  the  friend  of  Sylla,  who  had  access  to  the  writings 
of  Berosus,  related  that  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty  con- 
tinued from  Ninus,  its  founder,  to  a  certain  Beletts  (Pul),. 
and  that  he  was  succeeded  by  Bel^taras,  a  man  of  low 
rank,  a  mere  vine-dresser  {^vrovpyo^),  who  had  the- 
charge  of  the  gardens  attached  to  the  royal  palace.. 
BelStaras,  he  said,  having  acquired  the  sovereignty  in. 
an  extraordinary  way,  fixed  it  in  bis  own  family,  in 
which  it  continued  to  the  rime  of  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh  (fV.  Hitt,  Gr.  iii,  210).  It  can  scarcely  be^ 
doubted  that  Beldtaras  here  is  intended  to  represent 
Tiglath-pileser,  Beldtar  being,  in  fact,  another  mode  of 
expressing  the  native  Pal^sira  or  PalH-tsir  (Oppert), 
which  the  Hebrews  represented  by  Pileser.  Whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  tradition  nay,  perhaps,  be 
ck>ubted.  It  bears  too  near  a  resemblance  to  the  Ori- 
ental stories  of  Cyrus,  Gyges,  Araasis,  and  others,  to 
have  in  itself  much  claim  to  our  acceptance.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  above  mentioned,  it  harmonizes  with  the- 
remarkable  fact — unparalleled  in  the  rest  of  the  Assyrian 
reoord%-that  Tiglath-pileser  is  absolutely  silent  on  the 
subject  of  his  ancestry,  neither  mentioning  his  father*8- 
name  nor  making  any  idlusion  whatever  to  his  birth, 
descent,  or  parentage. 

Tiglath-pile8er*s  wars  do  not  generally  appear  to- 
have  been  f>f  much  importance.  In  Armenia  he  re* 
duoed  the  rebel  princes,  and  afterwards  conquered  the 
city  of  Arpad  after  a  year*s  resistance.  In  Babylonia 
he  took  Sippara  (Sepharvaim)  and  several  places  of  less- 
note  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  country;  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  penetrated  far,  or  to  have  come 
into  contact  with  Nabonassar,  who  reigned  from  B.C.. 
747  to  788  at  Babylon.  In  Media  and  Upper  Mesopo- 
tamia he  obtained  certain  successes,  but  made  no  per- 
manent conquests.  It  was  on  his  western  frontier  only 
that  his  victories  advanced  the  limits  of  the  empire.. 
Among  the  conquered  cities  appear  to  be  reckoned  Me- 
giddo  (Magidu)  and  Dor  (IXiru),  both  connected  with 
Manasseh  (Manatsuah).  Before  he  left  Syria,  Tiglath- 
pileser  received  submission,  not  only  from  Ahaz,  but 
from  the  kings  qf  the  neighboring  cmmtries.  He  re- 
cords his  taking  tribute  from  a  king  of  Judah  called 
Yahu-khazi — a  name  which  might  represent  Jehoahaz ; 
but,  as  shown  by  the  chronology,  it  probably  sunds  for 
Ahaz,  whose  name  may  have  been  changed  by  bis  As- 
Mvrian  suzerain,  as  happened  afterwards  to  Eliakim  and 
Zedekiah  (2  Kings  xxiii,  84 ;  xxiv,  17).  The  destruc- 
ti(»n  of  Damascus,  the  absorption  of  Syria,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  Assvrian  influence  over  Judssa  are  the  chief 
events  of  Tiglath-pileBer*s  reign,  which  seems  to  have 
had  fewer  external  triumphs  than  those  of  most  As- 
syrian moiuirchs.  Probably  his  usurpation  was  not  en- 
dured quite  patiently,  and  domestic  troubles  or  dangers 
acted  as  a  cheek  upoa  his- expeditions' against  foreiga 
countries. 
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lU  middle  and  lower  course,  no  fewer  than  five  impor* 
■Uiit  tributaries.  These  are,  the  river  of  Zakko,  or  East- 
«m  Khab(!^r,  the  Great  Zab  (Zab  Ala),  the  Leaser  Zab 
<Zab  Asfal),  the  Adhem,  and  the  Diyaleh,  or  ancient 
Gyndes.  All  these  rivers  flow  from  the  high  range  of 
Zagros,  which  shuts  in  the  Meaopotamian  valley  on 
the  east,  and  is  able  to  sustain  so  large  a  number  of 
great  streams  from  its  inexhaustible  springs  and  abun- 
dant snows.  From  the  west  the  Tigris  obtains  no  trib- 
utary of  the  slighest  importance,  for  the  Tharthar, 
which  is  said  to  have  once  reached  it,  now  ends  in  a 
salt  lake  a  little  below  Tekrit.  Its  volume,  however, 
is  continually  increasing  as  it  descends  in  consequence 
of  the  great  bulk  of  water  brought  into  it  from  the  east, 
particularly  by  the  Great  Zab  and  the  Diyaleh;  and 
in  its  lower  course  it  is  said  to  be  a  larger  stream  and 
to  carry  a  greater  body  than  the  Euphrates  (Cheaney, 
Euphratet  Expedition,  i,  62). 

2.  The  Tigris,  like  the  Euphrates,  has  a  flood  sea- 
son. Early  in  the  month  of  March,  in  consequence  of 
the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  southern  flank  of  Ni» 
phates,  the  river  rises  rapidly.  Its  breadth  gradually 
increases  at  Diarbekr  from  100  or  120  to  250  yards. 
The  stream  is  swift  and  turbid.  The  rise  continues 
through  March  and  April,  reaching  its  full  height  gen- 
erally in  the  first  or  second  week  of  May.  At  this 
time  the  country  about  Baghdad  is  often  extenaively 
flooded,  not,  however,  ao  much  from  the  Tigria  aa  from 
the  overflow  of  the  Euphratea,  which  ia  here  poured 
into  the  eaatem  atream  through  a  canaL  Farther  down 
the  river,  in  the  territory  of  the  Beni-Lam  Arabs,  be- 
tween the  82d  and  Slat  parallela,  there  ia  a  great  an- 
nual inundation  on  both  banka.  About  the  middle  of 
May  the  Tigria  begina  to  (all,  and  by  midaammer  it 
halt  reached  ita  natural  leveL  In  October  and  Novem- 
ber there  ia  another  riae  and  fall  in  oonaequence  of  the 
autumnal  raina;  but,  compared  with  the  apring  flood, 
that  of  autumn  ia  inaignificant. 

The  water  of  the  Tigria,  in  ita  lower  ooorae,  ia  yel- 
lowiah,  and  ia  regarded  aa  unwholeaome.  The  atream 
abounds  with  fiah  of  many  kinda,  which  are  often  of  a 
large  aize  (aee  Tobit  vi,  11,  and  comp.  Strabo,  xi,  14, 8). 
Abundant  water-fowl  float  on  the  waters.  The  banlu 
are  fringed  with  palm-treea  and  pomegranatea,  or  clothed 
with  jungle  and  reeda,  the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar  and 
the  lion. 

8.  The  Tigris,  in  ita  apper  oourae,  anciently  ran 
through  Armenia  and  Aaayria.  Lower  down,  from  about 
the  point  where  it  enters  on  the  alluvial  plain,  it  sepa- 
rated Babylonia  from  Susiana.  In  the  wars  between 
the  Romans  and  the  ParthiJhs  we  find  it  constituting 
for  a  short  time  (from  A.D.  114  to  117)  the  boundary- 
line  between  theae  two  empires.  Otherwiae  it  haa 
acarcely  been  of  any  political  importance.  The  great 
chain  of  Zagroa  ia  the  main  natural  boundary  between 
Weatem  and  Central  Asia ;  and  beyond  thia  the  next 
•defeuaible  line  ia  the  Euphrates.  HiatoricaUy  it  ia 
found  that  either  the  central  power  pushea  itself  west- 
ward to  that  river,  or  the  power  ruling  the  weat  ad- 
vancea  eastward  to  the  mountain  barrier. 

The  Tigria  ia  at  present  better  fitted  for  purposes  of 
tnSAe  than  the  Euphrates  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Baby^ 
ion,  p.  476) ;  but  in  ancient  times  it  doea  not  aeem  to 
have  been  much  uaed  as  a  line  of  trade.  The  Aaajrri- 
ana  probably  floated  down  it  the  timber  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  in  Amanua  and  Lebanon 
to  be  uaed  fur  building  purposes  in  their  capital;  but 
the  general  line  of  communication  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Persian  Gulf  was  by  the  Euphrates. 
According  to  the  historians  of  Alexander  (Arrian,  Exp, 
Alex,  vii,  7;  comp.  Strabo,  xv,  8,  4),  the  Persians  pur- 
posely obstructed  the  navigation  of  the  Lower  Tigris  by 
a  series  of  dams  which  they  threw  across  from  bank  to 
bank  between  the  embouchure  and  the  city  of  Opis,  and 
such  trade  as  there  was  along  its  course  proceeded  by 
land  (Strabo,  t6id).  It  ia  probable  that  the  dama  were 
in  reality  made  for  another  purpose,  namely,  to  raiae  I 


the  level  of  the  watera  for  the  aake  of  irrigation ;  tml 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  alao  the  effect  aacribed 
to  them,  unleaa  in  the  apring  flood-time,  when  they 
might  have  been  ahot  by  boats  descending  the  river. 
Thna  there  may  alwaya  have  been  a  certain  amount  of 
traflic  down  the  atream ;  but  up  it  trade  would  acarcely 
have  been  practicable  at  any  time  fiirther  than  Samara 
or  Tekrit,  on  account  of  the  natural  obatmctiona  and  of 
the  great  force  of  the  atream.  The  lower  part  of  the 
course  waa  opened  by  Alexander  (Arrian,  vii,  7) ;  and 
Opia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Diyaleh,  became  thence- 
forth known  aa  a  mart  (^fiiroptov),  from  which  the 
neighboring  diatricta  drew  the  merchandiae  of  India 
and  Arabia  (Strabo,  xvi,  1,  9).  Seleucia,  too,  which 
grew  up  aoon  after  Alexander,  derived,  no  doubt,  a  por- 
tion of  ita  prosperity  from  the  facilities  for  trade  offered 
by  thia  great  atream. 

4.  The  moat  important  notioea  of  the  Tigris  to  be 
found  in  the  dassiod  writers  are  the  following :  Strabo, 
xi,  14,  8,  and  xvi,  1,  9-18;  Arrian,  Exped.  Alex,  vii,  7; 
Pliny,  Uitt,  Nat,  vi,  27.  See  alao  Smith,  Did,  of  Gr, 
and  Rom,  Geog,  a.  v.  Among  modem  writers  may  be 
mentioned  Layard,  Nineveh  and  BabyUm,  p.  49-51, 464- 
476;  Loftua,  Chaldtea  and  Susiana,  p.  8-8;  Jonea,  in 
Transactions  of  the  Geog,  Soc  of  Bombay,  voL  ix ;  Lynch, 
in  Joum,  of  Geog,  Soc  voL  ix;  Rawlinaon,  Herodotus^ 
i,  552, 553.    See  Euphrates. 

Tikkto  Sopherim  (D-^-tBiO  I'^p'^n),  or  Emet^ 
dations  of  the  Scribes,  refer  to  eighteen  alterationa  which 
the  acribea  decreed  ahould  be  introduced  into  the  text, 
in  order  to  remove  anthropomorphisms  and  other  in- 
delicate expresaiona.    These  eighteen  emendationa,  or 

y^hT^  n  "^t  are  aa  followa,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible : 

1.  Qen.  xviil,  82,  where,  for  the  original  reading,  tltn^l 
Qn-13M  *^aBb  nS9  '^ni7,'*audJebovab«(a<«tood before 
Abraham,"  ia  now  aobstitoted,  by  the  decree  of  the  scribes 
=Tikkun  Sopherim,  mm  "^Sfib  nS9  13^19  DnnSMI, 
"and  Abraham  stitt  stood  before  Jehovah,**  because  it  ap- 
peared offensive  to  say  that  the  Deity  stood  before  Abra- 
ham. 

8l  Namb.  xi,  15,  where  Moses  addresses  God, "  Kill  me, 
I  pray  thee  .  .  .  that  I  may  not  see  thy  evil**  (7{n]?'^3), 
L  e.  the  punishment  wherewith  thou  vtsitest  Israel,  ia  al- 
tered to  *'  that  I  may  not  aee  my  evil'*  0r9"ia),  becaoae 
It  might  seem  aa  if  evU  were  ascribed  to  the  Deity. 

8, 4.  Numb,  xii,  18,  where  the  original  reading, "  Let  her 
not  be  as  one  dead  who  proceeded  firom  the  womb  of  our 
mother  C^aiSK),  and  half  of  ow  flesh  Oa"lV3)  be  con- 
snmed,*'  is  changed  to  '*  Let  her  not  be  aa  one  dead-bom^ 
which  when  it  proceeds  from  the  womb  of  its  mother  O^K) 
has  half  of  its  fletfh  0"tV3)  consamed.*' 

&  1  Sam.  iil,  18,  where  the  original, "  for  his  aona  coraed 
Ocd"  (D'^nbK)— the  Sept.  haa  ii  atill  etw—ls  altered  to 
"  for  his  sons  cursed  themselvss'^  (QH?),  becaose  it  was 
too  offensive  to  say  that  Eli's  sons  carsed  God  without 
being  reprimanded  by  their  fkther. 

6,  8  Sam.  xvi,  18, where  "iriIZa«fsMi0<aA<««i/e**  03*^73) 
is  made  to  read  **wia  Ood  look  at  my  afUetion"  C^airS). 
The  Seventy  probably  read  *^^a93,  for  they  translate  k^  rp 

raMtt¥wc9t  fxov. 
T.  1  Kings  xii,  16,  where  "to  his  Ocd  O^^nbicb),  O  Israel 

. .  .  and  Israel  went  to  their  God"  (1*^MbKb)  is  friven  "to 
your  tents  q*^bnKb)  ...  to  their  tents'"  (I'^^HKb),  be- 
caase  the  separation  of  Israel  from  the  hoase  of  David 
was  regarded  as  a  necessary  transition  to  idolatry ;  it  was 
looked  upon  as  leaving  God  and  the  sanctuary  for  the 
worship  of  idolatry  in  tents. 

8.  8  Chron.  x,  16  concerns  the  parallel  passage,  which  la 
similarly  altered  for  the  same  reason. 

9.  Jer.  li,  11,  where  "my  glory"  C^iaS)  reads  "their 
glory*'  C^^IISS),  becaose  it  was  too  offensive  to  say  that 
God*s  glory  was  changed  for  an  idoL 

10.  Ezek.  viii,  17,  where  *'  my  nose**  C^BK)  Is  changed  into 
*'<A«<rnoae"(QBi^ 


nrM(liDtii"iMtkaU»t<lir(ni»  kV 

tt.  Zech.  It,  1*.  wbere  "■<«  ey»"  rJ''»)  '■  "rted  bj 
''Mnre"(lS^5),lo«»oUloogro««ii«uihn.poinorpliUnL 

It.  HaL  1,11,  wbare"TOii  nuke  iiu"pn^K}  !■  cbMifed 
to'-jflnnutor-OnlK);  reuoaulnlB. 

U.  Pia.  CTl,  W,  wbcra  tba  nud*  klMraUon  li  m4de  u  la 
ludil. 

IL  Job  tU,  W,  whan  "■  IniTdan  to  Out'  ('^''^9)  I* 
Aingrfto"to»i»M'"ris>-  'Hull  ^^is  WM  me  orlif 
bul  nadlDg  we  tM  atio  from  Uie  BspLiifi.  M  t»  >«  «ii|i- 

1T.  Jub  zxidi,  1,  wbere  "Ibar  coadamoed  Ood"  (HM 
eVI^H)l**l(endlalbrj"condnniiadJii6"{ai^N  nx). 
la  LaD.lll,l*,wbara"«dMviHlalUm«ani«Hrm«" 

Om'C^B]  ^X  mtOn^,  becaua  of  the  rcnurk  Lhii 
OodwUIi^ni. 

The«  i^littm  dienti  of  lit  Soplurim  tat  enDmtr- 
Uad  in  lbs  ilf  iiimi  ii  Uagria  od  NumbLi,  I,  ind  on  Pu. 
criglO;  tbcf  tra  ■1m  given  in  the  buok  OoUuA  h-(}cA- 
fat,  p.  87,  IIS  («iL  Frmidarir,  Huwtr,  18M).  The 
*h(>k  qocMion  oa  lb«e  riUm  So^trim  ii  diicuawd 
bj  Pinker  In  ATttrmt  C*»Hd,  iK,fi8  iq.  (Berlin,  1866); 
Geiger,  Urtdaift  ml  UtbtnOaiagm  dtrBibd,  p.  SOS  aq, 
(Bralvi,  1857) ;  Wedell,  Dr  t'manlaliomhif  a  SoplUTvn 
■  Libru  Saaii  Vderii  Talamatti  Propotitit  (Vratiila- 
ncl8G9).    SeeOcuH.    (B.  P.) 

Tlk'vall  (Heb.  Tikvak;  n^t>V\,  a  eord  [u  ia  Joah. 
i^  18, 21], or  AofK  [uofleD]),  Che  Dame  oT  two  Isnelitea. 

USept-Odtitoiit  F.r.einmoi'iVulg.rieCTW.)  The 
MO  of  Haihaa  and  btber  of  ShiU urn,  which  luit  wai  the 
hBbvHl  of  the  piopheleaa  Holdah  (2  Kinga  xxii,  14). 
S.C.  (Hie  63-1.     He  ia  elaewhen  (S  Cbrun.  xxziv,  22) 

»ll«dTlKV*TH(q.V.). 

2.  (Sept.  Bmnii  t.  t.  Oiut ;  Tulg.  Titaie.)  The  fa- 
tbet  of  JalMuiah,  which  Utler  wai  one  of  the  "  nilen" 
tppuinttd  to  cairj  out  the  divorce  of  the  Uentile  wires 
iltfT  ibe  O^itirily  (E*n  x,  IB).    RC  468. 

Tlk'vatll  (Heb.  lexl  Tota'hath,  nn^^n,  nurg. 
TMatk',  rn;;n,  MtaMast  [Geaen.],  or  jtmiKW 
[Fum]  1  SepL  eaamiSr  v.  r.  Buwi  and  KnSoviiX ;  Vu%. 
TTitemliy,  tbe  btber  of  ShmUum  (2  Chroa.  xxxiv,  22) ; 
■bewbeic  (3  King*  >iii,  14)  called  Tikvah  (q.  y.). 

ML     See  Tjui  Tii. 

Tito  (TnaVi  IfiBiH,  m>  called  rrom  tbe  vAttiiA  day), 
airici(E>ek.iT,l),MelaewheterendeTed.  SeeBRCCX; 
Tiuso.  Tbe  abOTC  paawge  illiutralea  the  lue  of  baked 
clay  for  tfaedelineUioaofSgum  and  written  characters 
among  tbe  ancient  naliona,  eapeciilly  tbe  Egyptiana, 
Aaayriam,  and  Babyloaiana.  Not  unly  were  onliaary 
bniUing  biieka  Mamped  with  the  name  of  the  founder 
at  tbe  edifice,  aa  well  aa  wilh  other  devicea,  but  clay  (or 


AuTrtao  Claj  Tablet 

or  franie,  Ihe  charaitert  were  pat  upon 
«  by  a  aump,  but  usuallv  by 
iharp-edged  bronie  style  about  a  foot  long, 
cnaiacier  bf  ing  traced  separately  by  hand,  aa  we  use 
1.     AlUr  Ihe  eompletinn  of  the  writing  or  pictures, 
:lay  was  baked,  and  such  was  Ibe  perfection  of  the 
jfaciure  that  many  of  these  articlea  have  been  pre- 
served from  decay  for  three  thousand  years.    They  vary 
some  suppose,  lo  the  varying  length 
in  the  kiln,  while  others  think  that 
•ome  coloring  matter  must  have  been  mixed  with  tbe 
clay.     They  are  bright  brown,  pale  yellow,  pink,  red, 
and  a  very  dark  tint  nearly  black.     L'snally  Ihe  eylin- 
den  found  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  tablets  a  light 
'  or  pink.     Some  of  them  are  unglated,  and  otb- 
are  coaled  with  a  hard  white  enamel.    It  is  from 
these  long-loat  records  that  anch  details  are  in  pioceaa 
o[  decipbenient  ai  are  given  in  Smi^'s  CkaUaam 
'  of  QanOHt,  tod  other  woika  of  recaU  Asayri- 
ology, 

TILE,  in  Abchitbictubk,  is  a  thin  plate  of  baked 
clay  used  to  coret  luofa.  In  England  there  are  but 
acy  use,  plain  tilea  and  pan- 
tiles. The  former  of  these,  which  are  by  fat  the  com- 
monest, are  perfectly  Oat;  the  latter  are  curved, so  that 
when  laid  upon  a  roof  each  tile  overlap*  tbe  edge  of 
the  next  to  it  aitd  protects  the  Joint  IVam  the  wet. 

Psn-tiles. 

The  Romans  used  Bat  tilee  turned  up  at  the  edge^  with 
a  row  of  inverted,  semi-cylindrical  ones  over  the  joint 
lo  keep  out  the  wcL  In  the  Middle  Ages  tiles  were  ex- 
tensively employed  in  England  for  covering  buildinga, 
though  they  geem  alxayt  to  bare  been  considered  an 
inferior  material  to  lead.  It  doea  not  appear  that  any 
but  flat,  plain  tiles,  with  such  othen  as  were  requiaite 
fur  Ihe  xn\f/n,  hips,and  valleys,  were  used.  The  ridge- 
tiles,  or  crest,  formerly  also  cslled  ravf-tiUfi  were  some- 

backa  of  flreplacee  formed  of  liles, 


im  Caatle,  Sn>- 
Lre  conscnicted 


I  riiH,  WbMi 


in  thi>  nuaner,  uid  the  orta  b;  the  tide  or  the  iuger 
ficepUce  in  the  b«U  is  ■!»  boilt  of  lila. 

aiaz«d  deconlire  tiles  were  ■ncieotly  much  dkcI 
fcr  p>nag  ucred  ediOcn,  They  ue  aametiiiia  ciU- 
«d  Normin  tile*,  posubl;  from  the  wpporiLion  that 
the7  were  arigiutlly  nude  in  Normaudy  ;  and,  consid- 
ering the  tgt  and  variety  uf  specimens  thit  exist  in 
Northern  Fnnce,  this  idea  may  not  be  wholly  errone- 
oaa.  It  is  doubtful,  bowevei,  whether  any  titea  have 
been  discovered  in  England  that  present  the  featares 
of  the  Norman  style  of  arehitectural  decoratiou,  the 
■Doat  ancient  being  apparoitly  of  the  13th  century. 
The  name  of  owoiutic  has  also  been  given  la  tbeae 
tilea,  and  it  would  not  be  inappnpriate  were  it  not  ap- 
plied alrvady  to  denote  an  antique  process  of  art  of  a 
perfectly  tUSerent  nature ;  whereas  a  method  wholly 
distinct,  and  peculiar  to  the  glazed  tilea  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  commonly  adopted  in  Norlhem  Europe.  The 
process  of  manufacture  which,  as  it  is  supposed,  was 
moat  commonly  employed  may  be  thus  deaeribed :  The 
thin  aqaarrs  of  well-compaciHl  clay  having  been  fash- 
ioned, and  probably  dried  in  the  sun  to  the  requivle  de- 
gree, their  ordinary  dimennon  being  from  four  to  six 
inches,  with  a  thickness  of  one  inch,  a  stamp  which 
bore  a  design  in  relief  was  iiDpreosed  upon  them,  so  as 
to  Isave  Che  amamencal  pattern  in  tavMo.  Into  tbe 
bollowt  thus  lert  on  the  (ace  of  the  tile  clay  of  another 
color,  most  commonly  white,  or  pipe-day,  was  then  in- 
laid 01  impressed.  Nothing  remsined  except  to  give  a 
lieher  effect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  insure  the  penna- 
le  of  the  work  by  covering  the  whole  in  the  fumaoe 


TILE 

been  worn  away,  tbe  white  day,  which  li  of  a  lea* 
compact  quality  than  the  red,  has  (alien  oat  UHi 
left  the  design  hollow,w  that  an  impceeeion  or  rub- 
bing may  readilr  be  ukrn.  It  appears  probable 
that  the  origin  of  the  fsliricaiion  uf  deoofalive  pave- 
ments by  the  process  which  has  been  described  is 
to  be  sought  in  tbe  mediieval  imitations  of  the  Ro- 
man mosaic-woik  by  means  of  colored  subaMDcea 
inlaid  upon  stone  or  marble.     Of  this  kind  of  mai- 

oftimej  spedmeus  may  lie  seen  on  the  eastern  nd*  of 
the  altar-acieeu  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  at  the  ab- 
bey church  of  St.  Denis  anil  the  cathedral  of  St.  Omsr, 


mentioned  the  pavement  discovered  in  the  mined  pri- 
ory church  at  Castle  Acre,  Norfolk,  a  portion  of  which 
is  in  the  British  Husenm.  These  tiles  are  ornamented 
with  scutcheons  of  armband  on  some  appears  the  name 
"Tbomas:"  they  are  coarsely  executed,  the  caritica  are 
left,  and  not  Ailed  in  with  any  day  of  different  color. 

A  profuHon  of  good  example*  still  eiistH  of  single 
tiles,  and  sets  of  four,  nine,  sixteen,  or  a  greater  num- 
ber of  tiles,  forming  by  their  eombinatioa  a  complete 
design,  and  presenting,  for  the  meat  part  the  charse- 
lerislic  style  of  ornament  which  was  in  vogue  at  each 
successive  period ,  but  example*  of  general  arrange- 
ment are  very  rare  and  imperfect.  To  ibis  deficiency 
of  authorities  It  seems  Co  be  due  that  modem  imitatioua 
of  these  ancient  pavements  have  generally  proved  un- 
ite resemblance  which  they  present  ta 
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with  a  thin  surface  of  metallic  glaze,  which,  being  cf  a 
alightly  yellow  color,  tinged  the  while  day  beneath  it, 
and  imparted  to  the  red  a  more  full  and  rich  lone  of 
color.  In  the  success  of  this  simple  operation  much 
depended  upon  this,  that  the  quality  of  the  two  kinds 
of  clsy  that  were  used  should  be  as  nearly  similar  as 
possible,  or  else,  if  Che  white  was  liable  lo  shrink  in  the 
furnace  mora  than  tbe  red,  the  whole  work  would  be 
full  of  cracks;  in  tbe  other  case,  the  deeign  would  bulge 
and  be  thrown  upward— imperfections,  of  which  exam- 
ples are  nut  wanting.  To  facilitate  the  equal  drying 
of  the  tile,  deep  acorings  or  hollows  were  sometimes 
nude  on  the  reverse,  and  by  this  means,  when  laid  in 
cement,  the  pavement  was  more  flrmly  held  together. 
Ooeasioiully,  either  from  the  deflciency  of  white  clay 
of  good  quality,  or  perhaps  for  tbe  sake  of  variety,  glaied 
tiles  occur  which  have  the  dengn  left  hollow,  and  not 
Uled  in,  according  to  the  usual  process,  with  clay  of  a 
different  color.  A  careful  examination,  however,  of  the 
disposition  of  the  ornament  will  frequently  show  that 
the  original  intention  was  to  fill  these  caviliea,  as  in 
other  specimens;  but  instances  also  present  themselves 
where  tbe  ornamental  design  evidently  was  intended 
ta  remain  in  relief,  the  field,  and  not  the  pattern,  being 
fooDd  in  oivfUo.  It  must  be  observed  that  instances 
are  very  frequent  where,  tbe  pmlecting  glaie  having 
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bf  lodged  to  (hit  poitloa 
o{  tbe  ■tmcEurC  which 
hut  been  devoted  to  le- 
liKiont  lervicet.  We  of- 
meet  with  the  iCeni 


"Klindei 
buIUing-ai: 
ties,  but  tbeie  wen 
tbe  fireplace  otily.  Tbe 
lower  Rnnu  weie  lUua^ 
ly  "eanbed,"  the  upper 
TOODM  boarded.  -Parker, . 
Gloa.  of  A  rckiUct.  u  v. 
UoM  of  the  tilee  U 
England  were  made  in 
the  couDtf  o(  Worcet- 
ler.  Examples  naj  b« 
round  in  almuet  every 
pariah  church.  Occa- 
sionall)'  the  paltenu 
were  aJCematcly  railed. 
and  aunk,  ao  that  the 
■urface  of  the  tilee  waa 
irregular.     Examples 

at  SC  Albaa'a  Abbey, 
and  bare  been  recent- 
ly reproduced,  and  laid 
belure  (be  high -altar. 
From  the  13th  century 
to  tbe  16tb  encaustic 
(ilea  were  commonly 
used  Tor  the  floors  of 
chuTcbce  and  religioua 
bouses.  Tiles  have 
been  used  for  wall-dec- 


a  Urge  propor- 
cion  of  plain  tiles,  black,  white,  or  red,  were  introduced, 
mi  lerred  to  divide  (he  various  portions  which  com- 
ftA  ihe  general  dniKn.  Plain  diagonal  bands,  for 
isMance,  arranged  fretwise  interveneil  b*tw*«n  Ihf  com- 
pmiMDia,  ur  panels,  of  lilei  omsmented  with  designs; 
lbs  plain  and  the  decorated  quarries  were  laid  aller- 
euf[y.  or  in  some  iitstaiices  longilLidinal 


k  that 
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Dent  which,  being  unir»nnly  epreail  aver  a  Isr^ 
lice,  as  in  aome  modem  pavements,  pmduces  a  cimfuwd 
rather  than  ■  rich  effect.  It  has  been  supposeil,  with 
iwKh  probatnlity,  that  tbe  more  elaborate  pavemcuts 
were  reaefved  for  the  deooratiun  of  the  choir,  tbe  chan- 
cel, 01  iannediaie  vicinity  oT  an  altar,  wbile  in  tbe 


es  are  remarkably  tlup,  though  so 


■isles  or  other  parts  of  the  eburcb  more  simple  pavt 
Dents  <rf'  plain  tiles,  black,  white,  or  red,  were  uiuall] 
mptoyed.  It  may  also  daaerve  notice  that  in  slmnsi 
tvoy  iuabntM  when  the  omanMntcd  tiles  have  beet 
Mddffitally  diaeormd  or  dog  op  an  tbe  lite  ofacasllt 
•*  sanaoo  tbtn  haa  been  nauou  to  suppose  s  cnnse- 
<w*d  fabric  hnd  Ikei*  exiatad,  or  that  the  tiles  hail 
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ble  in  the  old  examples.— Lee,  (Jloti.  of  Lilurg,  Tamu, 

s.r.;  V/iiaitt,aue.Ardu»eL».v. 

Tlleniu,  Dahiei,  a  learned  French  divine,  waa 
bom  at  Goldberg,  in  Silesia,  Feb.  4,  I66B,  and,  goii^ 
to  France  about  lii90,  was  naturalized  by  Henry  IV. 
Firat  distingoishing  himself  as  sn  opponent  of  the  ten- 
ets of  Armiiiianism,  he  aOerwardi  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  the  Kemonslrants.  ilia  principal  conljoretsy  was 
with  Peter  l>u  Moulin,  «hich  was  carried  on  with  so 
mucb  zeal  that  their  friends,  among  whom  was  Jams* 
I  of  England,  interposed  to  reconcile  them.  Tilenus 
had,  before  (his,  heen  appointed  by  Marechal  de  Bouil- 
lun  profesur  at  the  Uollege  of  Sedan,  but,about  1619  or 
1S20,  was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  his  sentiments^ 
He  remnvml  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  on  his  property. 
He  afterwanis  had  a  personal  conirQveisy  with  John 
Cameron,  divinity  profetaoi  st  Saiimur,cunceniiiig  grace 
and  fiee-will,  which  lasted  live  days.  An  account  of 
this  was  published  under  the  title  of  CoiliHio  vOrr  Tiie- 
'  Mm  rt  Camtranrm,  etc.  Some  time  after,  'nieoua  ad- 
I  dressed  a  letier  to  the  Scotch  nation,  disapproving  of 
the  Presbyterian  and  commending  Ihe  Episcopal  form 
of  the  Kefonnol  Oiur^h  as  eMablisbed  in  England. 
This  greatly  pleased  king  James,  who  invited  Tilenus 
to  England,  and  offered  him  a  penainn.  Tilenus  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  returned  lu  France  in  order  to 


ia  sffail 
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lug.  1,  168S.  Hii  latter  days  were  spent  in  defend- 
ng  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  and  be  wrote  sev- 
eral books,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  in  Brandt's  ?>■<; 
o/lhf  Rr/onnalion  ami  <liiick>  Sgvdiiym.  See  Chal- 
mers,flu^.  />irt.s.v.;  Hmfer,  .Vnnr.fliij,  C*iJroif,a.T. 


TILGATH-PILNESER  4( 

TU'Bath-pllns'aer  (1  Chnui.  v,  B,  96;  3  Cbrou. 
xxviii,  20).    See  Tiai-ATii-p]i.KBKB. 

Tiling  (eipQ/iof,  poOery ■  ware,  hence  a  roof  lit; 
comp.  Xenoph.  Mem.  iii,  I,  7).  The  rendeiing  of  thu 
A.  V.  at  Luke  v,  19,  "  through  Ihs  tiling"  (fid  ruv  b- 
fid/iiiii'),  occa«ioiii  difficulty  when  we  remember  thai 
houKB  ill  Palestine  are  not  covered  with  tiles,  as  th^y 
frequently  are  in  Aiis  Minor  and  in  Westeni  couDtrisj. 
Heoce  many  have  suggested  that  Luke,  being  a  na^vv 
probably  of  Antioch,  used  (he  word  "tile"  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  roof-mateiiat  (Eusebios,  Hiit.  EaJa,  iii,  4 ; 
Jerome,  ProL  to  Com.  on  SI.  ilatHtOB,  vii,  4 ;  Conybeart^ 
and  Howson,  SU  Paul,  i,  S67).  As  tu  the  |>anicul{ir ' 
part  or  substance  thus  "braken  up,"  most  interpreter- 
have  thought  that  it  was  the  layer  of  sticks,  brush,  ainl 
hard-rolled  clay  which  constitutes  the  ordinary  Bat  ro.it 
of  Ul  Oriental  house  (Anindell,  Trav.  »  Atia  Minor,  i,  . 
171 1  RusseU,  Aleppo,i.Sb),whicit  Dr.  Thomson  says  >k- 
has  often  seen  thus  removed  for  letting  down  giain, 
straw,arother  articles  (AiiiHlaii<ifiDOit,ii,7).  But  this 
operation  would  have  raised  an  intolerable  dust,  such  aa 
to  drive  the  audience  entirely  away.  Some  suppob', 
therefore,  that  it  wu  merely  the  wattle  through  whioh. 
the  paralytic  was  lowered  (Ugbtfoot,  Bora  Hrbraice, 
ad  loc),  an  explanation  that  Bcaroely  meets  the  Cenn.i 
of  the  narrative.  It  probably  was  the  awning  (Shaiv. 
Tracdi,  p.  211)  or  rather  board  or  leafy  screen  over  ttii; 
gallery  or  interior  veranda  (Kitlo,  Daify  BMe  Rlatl. 
ad  loc),  which  was  eauly  removed  and  as  easily  re- 
placed.    See  HousK. 

Tillage  (prop,  rnias,  abodik,  1  Chron.  xxrii,  M ; 
Neb.  X,  37,  work,  i.  e.  "service"  or  "boodage,*  as  eUc- 
where  rendered;  so  occasional!;  *I39,  to  "tiU,"  "till- 
elh,"  "  tiller,"  etc.,  lit.  toorbert  but  f^,  «>,  Prov.  xiii, 
23,  raaxafaUtoB  ground,  as  elsewhere  rendered).    See 

AOBICUI-TURB. 

TlUemont,  Zitmls  BdbKBtlen  Lb  Nam  ns,  a 

French  divine  and  scholar,  was  bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  Go, 
1687,  and  at  the  age  of  l«n  years  entered  the  famcii- 
seminary  of  Port-BoyaL  Ue  soon  manifesteil  great  pii.- 
flciency  in  the  study  of  history,  and  at  the  age  of  eigli- 
teen  began  to  read  the  fathers,  the  lives  of  the  iposdii, 
and  their  succesaora  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  dnu 
up  for  himself  an  account  of  early  ecclesiastical  hiator\, 
in  the  manner  of  Uiher's  AimaiM.  When  twenty-thrrc. 
be  entered  the  Episcopal  seminary  at  Beauvais,  wht-it' 
he  remained  three  orfouryeanvandtbeowentlo  reakk' 
with  Codefrei  Hermant,  ■  canon  oT  the  Cath«iral  .if 
Beauvais,  with  whom  he  remained  five  or  six  year^ 
Ue  then  returned  to  Paris,  and,  after  receiving  theotli- 
er  orders  of  the  Cburch,  was  ordained  priest  in  IGtil, 
and  settled  at  Tillemont,  whence  he  took  his  nami'. 
About  this  time  he  was  employed,  along  with  H.  Av 
Sscy,  on  a  Life  qf  SU  Lottie,  and  two  yean  after  trav- 
elled in  Flanders  and  Holland.  Returning,  he  contin. 
oed  his  studies,  and  in  1690  began  to  publish  his  //■>- 
(org  Iff  iKe  Emperore.  To  a  complete  knowledge  <ir 
ecclesiastical  history  he  joined  an  eitemplary  bumiliiy 
and  regularity  of  conduct ;  and.  regardless  of  dignitii'-., 
wished  for  nothing  but  retirement.  The  practicing  ul 
watching!  and  austerities  brought  upon  him  a  disea:^', 
of  which  he  died  Jan.  10.  1698.  Ke  published,  {.b-m 
oftkt  Emptrare  (1690-1701,6  vcit.  iio}  i—Menoi)ys 
pour  tervir  a  fHitl«ire  EatUtiattique  da  lix  pmtir-s 
and-,  etc  (1693,  16  vols.  4to ):  — and  supplied  nvn- 
lerials  for  several  works  published  by  othen:  f.i/r  i\f 
Su  Loaii,  begun  by  De  Sacy  and  Unished  and  publish-ii 
by  La  Chaise;  Lirei  of  SI.  Alianatiiu  and  SI,  Bad, 
by  G.  Hermant;  fAen  of  Terlultiwi  and  Orignt,  iiv 
Forse,  under  the  name  of  La  Mothe.  He  left  in  MS.  n 
MtBioircoaetming  tt'iitirira  <£r  ^ainl- Amour,  and  the  7/^- 
pitia  brtvtt*  At  Domiaicam  and  Ihe  t/meertH;/ 1 — Lifr 
o/'/sairiJii,sisterof  Su  Louis:— XnwrittnnlAe  £rcFki- 
riaof.UaiuamdParie:—A  l,rsr«dfarllie  Brmaryfff 
MvTtuxi — and  IJietoiy  of  Ihe  Sicilian  King!  ofAifjou. 
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TUlemont  Plvtre  Lr  NAtir  nc,  bntber  of  tb« 
preceding,  was  bom  in  Paris,  Uarch  25,  1640.  Having^ 
chosen  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  entered  at  St. Vic- 
tor, Paris  1  but  retired  to  La  Trappe  in  1668,  being  en- 

a  long  time  subpriur,  and  died  there  in  1713.  His  worka 
are,  Eeeai  de  tHitloirt  dt  tOrdre  de  CUna  uz  (9  vols.  1 2mo)t 
—Homiiiet  tar  Jiremie  (2  vols.  Bvo),  a  French  transla- 
tion of  St.  Dorotbeus  -.^Rtlaliim  ik  la  Vie  el  de  la  Mart 
de  Plaeiane  Rttigirax  df.  la  Trqppt  (6  vobk  12mo),  etc 

Tillat,  Jkam  Pii,aFrench  prelate,  was  bom  in  Paiia 
about  Ibe  beginning  of  the  16th  century  i  and  by  the 
influence  of  hie  brother,  the  earl  of  Brussiire  (himself  a 
learned  bistoriognpher),  he  became  prothonoiary  of  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  bish-. 
opric  of  Saint-Btieuc  in  1563.  The  folkiwing  year  hs 
exchanged  this  see  for  that  of  Meaux.  He  died  at  Paris, 
Nor.  19, 1570.  He  was  the  author  of  many  worka  oa 
French  Church  hisloiy,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  iVbari. 
Biog.  GiniraU,  a.  v. 

TUlinghBCt,  NichOLAH  P0WKtt,an  Episcopal cler- 
gyiaan,  was  bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Msrcb  8,  1617. 
He  was  Btted  for  college  chiefly  by  Ur.  ( afterwarda 
Prof.)  G.  W.  Seelv,  of  Walerville  College,  and  was  grad- 
uated fmrn  Bniwn  University  in  the  clan  of  1887.  On 
leaving  eoUege,  he  went  to  Sodety  Hill,  S.  C,  where  be 
•pent  two  years  in  superintending  the  education  of  ■ 
nephew  (1837-39).  The  next  three  yean  (1839-42),fae 
pursued  his  theological  studies  at  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Alexandria,  Ta.,  and  was  ordained  deacon  and 
presbyter  in  Che  same  yeu  (1842)  by  bishop  Ueide.and 
became  assistant  minister  of  the  Monumental  Church, 
in  Richmond,  Va.  He  remained  here  but  a  shon  lime, 
being  called  to  the  rectorship  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
at  Society  Hill,  where  he  continued  his  most  accepta- 
ble services  fur  two  jeara.  Failing  health  led  him  to 
resign,  and  he  went  abroad,  spending  eighteen  montha 
in  Europe.  After  big  return,  he  did  not  settle  for  two 
or  three  years,  but  supplied  pulpits  in  Washington, 
Marblehead  (Mass.),  and  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1848 
became  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  in  Georgetown,  D.C 
where  he  had  a  happy  and  useful  ministry  fur  nearly 
tweotyyears  (1848-67).  A  severe  injury  which  he  aui- 
isined  in  Gniton,  Conn.,  which  made  necessary  the  am- 
putation of  a  limb,  so  affected  hii  health  that  he  was 
unable  again  Co  settle  as  a  minister,  although  be  offi- 
ciated SB  a  temporary  supply  as  occasion  offered.  In 
the  seclusion  of  his  study  he  q>ent  much  time  engaged 
in  congenial  studies.  He  made  a  translation  of  a  large 
part  of  Cicero's  De  Officiit,  and  also  translated  from  ths 
German  some  things  in  which  he  was  interested.  He 
died  nev  Philadelphia,  Aug.  7, 1869.     (J.  C  S.) 

TiUotaon,  Joum,  arehbishop  of  Canletbuty,  waa 
bom  at  Sowerbv,  Yorkshire,  in  October,  1630.  He  en- 
tered cure  Hail,  Cambridge,  April  23,  1647,  and,  grad- 
uating in  1650.  was  made  a  fellow  in  1661.  Ue  left  col- 
lege in  1656,  and  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  Edmund 
Prideaux,  Cromwell's  atlumey-gcncTaL     Receiving  his 

fonnily  bv  the  works  of  Chilli  ngwonh  end  the  influence 
of  schoUm  with  whom  he  had  become  intimate.  He 
submitted  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662,  and  became 
curate  of  Chesbimt,  in  Hertfordshire.  He  was  chosen 
(Dec  16) minister ofSt. Mary's, Aldennanbury;  but, de- 
clining this,  was  presented,  in  June,  1663,  to  the  rectory 
oTKiddington,  Suffolk.  His  residence  there  was  ehon. 
he  being  made  preacher  of  the  Society  of  Unmln't  Inn 
on  the  36th  <^tl.e  same  month.  In  1664  he  was  appoint- 
ed Tuesday  lecturer  at  St.  Ijwrence's,  in  the  Jewry,  and 
wss  now  recngnised  as  a  distinguished  preacher.  He  re- 
ceived his  degree  of  U.D.  in  1666,  and  in  1668  preached 
the  sermon  at  the  consecration  of  Wilkins  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Chester.  In  1670hewas  tnadea  prebendary  of 
Canterbury,  in  1672  was  advanced  to  a  deanery  of  that 
Church,  and  in  I67B  wss  preferved  to  a  prebend  in  the 
Church  of  St.  PauL     When  a  deelaratiou  of  liberty  of 
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wu  publiaheil  in  1672,  with  a  view  to  in-1 
■iulj^r  the  [MpiiU,  TilloUun  and  tbe  clergy  wtn  direcMd 
by  their  bubop*  to  pntmch  igiinut  popery;  >nd  when 
ucbbbbop  Sheldon  advisFd  with  the  clergy  u  to  whit  | 
/vplj  he  ■hould  mike  to  the  king  iDiia  mijeity  nhauld 
dtnppcare  tbeir  oouiie.  Di.  TiHotwn  iHiggeil«d  this  an- 
Mtm:  "Sifiec  bii  nujealy  prolened  ihe  Prointuit  ir- 
ligkn,  it  would  be  ■  thing  without  precedent  that  he 
■hould  rortnd  hit  clergy  preaching  in  Jeffnce  oril."  On 
April  i,  1680,  he  preuhed  befnre  the  king,  at  Whitehall, ' 
a  aermoD  no  Joah.  juir,  16,  in  which  he  eipceaaed  a 
•eotimuit  of  intolerance  that  exposed  hica  to  heavy  , 
cnmic  He  wai  ifterwarda  admitted  into  a  high  ite-  I 
gneoT  confidence  with  king  William  and  queen  Mar>';  ' 
wwa  Mppranted  clerk  of  the  cloael  to  the  king,  Hirch  27, ' 
1689;and  waaauthorizedfinAiiguK,  by  the  chapter  ofbia  [ 
eatbvihal,  to  ezerciu  archiepiacopalJuriniictioD  over  the 
proTiaceofCanterhury.SancrDft  having  been  aiupended 
tor  nfonng  the  new  oath.  Hia  ambition  had  never  ex- 
tended farther  than  to  deaiie  the  exchange  of  hia  dean- 
ery tiTCanterbaty  lor  that  of  St.  Paul's,  which  wu  grant- 
ed btoi  in  i^epcember.  Tbe  king,  however,  nominated 
him  to  the  anfabiahopricoTCanlerhBry,  April  23,  1691, 
aiH)  hewaicDnaecnted(MaySl}inBawChurch.  The 
real  of  hia  life  wai  spent  in  laboring  for  Ihe  good  of  the 
Church  and  Ihe  relbrmation  of  all  iluaeB  among  Ihe 
ele^7.  He  died  Nov.  U,  16M.  He  publiahed,  Tht 
Rule  of  FaiUi  (1666,  Svoj,  and  aevenl  volumes  of  Ser- 
mon*. A  colleciiTe  edition  of  his  work^  2M  •Irmoni, 
Jbttt  ef  FaUk,  and  Prof^rt,  compned  for  his  UK,  etc., 
wsa  poUiahed  in  I70T  (B  Tola.  IbL).  There  have  been 
luci  edition*  both  of  hia  complete  worka  and  of  aelec- 
tiona  tbeieftom,  Hia  Work;  with  L^t  by  Thomas 
Binh,  D.D.,  were  puUiahed  l^  Ravenet  (I7G2,  3  vols. 
M.).  See  Chalmera,  Biog.  Dirt.  a.  v.;  Allibone,  Oirl. 
of  Brit,  and  AmtT.  .4  aJAora,  a.  v. 

nion  (Heb.  marg.  Tilim',  vVri;  text,  rub»', 
VV«n,n(1[SinoniB]i>raconi[Geaniina];  Sept.eiXui' 
T.  r.  Inr:  Tulg.  TUbm),  the  laat  named  of  the  four 
"■ana'ofShintonia  deacendant  of  Judah  (I  Chmn.iv, 
Ki>     Ra  perhapa  cir.  161B. 

TUton,  Albort  FrMmui,  a  BapHst  minister, 
WH  bom  in  Deerfield,  N.  H.,  Oct.  15,  1809.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  WatervilkCoUe^  in  the  dan  of  1S3S.  He, 
tiyght  tbe  next  two  years,  HrM,  in  Townahcnd,  Vt., 
vbere  be  was  the  principal  of  an  academy  in  that  fdace, 
and  then  in  Boone  County,  Ky.  For  four  years  (I8S7- 
41)  he  waa  the  principal  of  a  Baptist  inttitution  in  ' 
Franklin,  Ind.,  which  became  FranhUn  College  in  1844. 
In  IMI  he  waa  ordained  as  an  evangelist  at  Franklin, 
tml  preached  in  two  or  three  places  in  Indiana.  He 
■•■  jiaslirr  of  the  BaptJat  Cbarch  in  West  Waten-ilk 
(« IHO  yean  ( l»14-4(i),  and  for  the  next  three  yean  h( 
wpplieil  twii  or  three  churches.  In  lUS  he  returned  to 
Fniikliu,  IihU  where  he  died  HepL  -i6, 1850.  (J.  C  S.) 
TUton,  Dawid,  a  Congregalional  minister,  waa 
ton  al  Uihnanion,  N.  H.,  July  S,  1806.  He  atodied 
OiHAogy  one  year  in  private,  and  one  year  at  the  An- 
dnier  Tbei^igical  Seminary,  aiul  waa  ordained,  Oct  14. 
im,  nvFT  Ihe  Congregational  Church  in  Gdgartown 
(Hartha's  Viiievard),  Uasa,  where  he  remained  three 
yrara.  tie  was  iiutalled,  Aug.  13,  IMO,  paalor  of  the 
Coiii^r^alinnal  Church  in  Laneaville,  Gluuccater,  Maaa., 
bat  ill  the  apring  of  1850  he  removed  to  North  Chelsea, 
Haaa.,  and  was  employed  as  ■  canvaasing  agent  for  Ihe 
CuKgrrpaliamalu',  and  for  varioua  publishing  liouaeB.  In 
IM:jhe  removed  to  Wobum.,  Haas.,  where  he  died,  Feb. 
in,  Itl69^     See  OHIwaqi  StccrJ,  Yale  College,  1869, 

Tllton,  IVatliaii.  a  Unitarian  miniater,  was  a  grad> 
oate  of  Harvard  College  in  1796.  Be  was  ordained  as' 
ftmor  at  tbe  Church  in  flcatboroagb,  He.,  December, 
IMO,  and  died  in  1861.  See  Sipoigae,  Attnali  <jf  the 
dmaieaa  Pidpil,  viji,  209, 

■  (Tipll«c)i  btber  of  the  blind  beggar 


fured  by  Christ  (Hark  x,  46),  the  son  being  thence 
oiled  DartimBus  (q.  v.).    RC.  ante  !9. 

TlmlMtlalu,  JoiiN  W.,  a  miiiiMer  in  the  Hethod- 
lat  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  Iraiiirerred  fToni  tbe 
I'enneaaee  to  the  Florida  CoiirerciKC  in  1857,  and  WM 
iient  Co  Jacksonville;  in  1858-59  to  Tampa;  in  I860  l» 
r'emandiua.  In  1861  he  waa  appoiiiied  Sunday-school 
4gent ;  but,  on  tbe  breaking  out  of  Ihe  war.  he  waa  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  Second  Florida  Regiment,  in 
<ihlch  c^iacitv  he  labored  till  bis  death,  at  West  PoinI, 
V'a.,  March  S,  1863.  See  MimilM  of  A  mual  Cot^ereKtt 
..fihr  M.  /■:.  Ckmrh,  Soulk,  1S62,  p.  410. 

Tlmbr«l  <C|'n,  Idpii,  Eiod,  xv,  !0;  Judg.  xi,  M:  2 
3am.  vi,  b;  1  Chron.  xiii,  8;  Job  xxi,  12;  Psi.  Ixxxl, 
2;  cxiix,  B;  cl,  4;  elsewhere  rendered  "tabrel;"  alao 
the  cognate  verb  r|JFI,  taphdpli,  Paa,  Ixviii,  2S;  ren- 
aered  "  Ubor,"  Neh.  ii,  7:  Tvfntavoy,  Jud.  iii,  7). 
The  Heb.  word  is  an  imitative  one  occurriiig  in  many 
languages  oot  immediately  connected  with  each  other. 
It  is  the  same  as  the  AiaOic  and  Persian  duf,  which  in 
the  .Spanish  becomes  ndnfr,  a  tambvuriiie.  The  mot, 
which  signifies  to  bmt  or  strike,  is  found  in  the  Greek 
^l^ra^Bv  or  n'tfirarov,  Lai.  lympunum,  lial.  lom&im. 
Span,  tnmhor,  ft.  lambour,  I'mv.  labor,  Engl,  tabor,  tiA- 
ourrt,  limbrrl,  liiaAovrne,  A.  S.  iJuUna;  In  strike.  EngL 
lap,  and  many  others.  It  is  usual  for  etymulugista  t» 
quote  likewise  the  Arab.  Ivnbir  as  the  original  oftasH- 
boar  and  labor;  but,  unfnrtunatelv,  the  tunbir  is  a  guitar, 
andnotadrum(Rniisell,  .4l7;po'[2ded.],i,  152).  The 
parallel  Arabic  word  is  fiiU,  which  denotes  a  kind  of 
drum,  and  is  the  same  with  the  Rabh.  Heh.  labia  and 
Span,  atabal,  a  kettle-drum.  The  instrument  and  tbe 
word  may  have  come  la  us  through  the  Saracens,  la 
old  English  labor  waa  used  for  snv  drum.  Thus  Rob. 
of  Gloucester  (ed.  Heame,  1810),  p^  396 : 

"Vnr  rifiranipeii  and  otiabBri  ihe  HnracenF  mnde  there 
I  So  gret  ni.lse  Ibat  Crlalenmen  al  dlslourhed  were." 
In  Shakespeare's  time  it  seems  lu  have  bcciirae  an  instru- 
ment of  peace,  and  is  thus  contrasted  with  the  drum: 
"  I  have  known  when  there  was  no  music  with  him  but 
the  drum  and  fife;  and  now  had  he  rather  hear  the  (a&or 
and  the  pipe"  (.tfafA  Adu  aboul  .VmAir^,  act  ii,  sc.  3). 
T'oioHrrl  and  luiourine  are  diminutives  orraior,andde- 


nrl  and  luiourine  are  diminutives  of  rotor, 
le  inslruma^  now  known  as  the  fumiour 
■'OrMltnne't  wblaIlingIohlsCa6uunf, 
Selllug  a  laughter  for  a  cold  mesl's  meat" 

(Kail,  sm.  It,  1. 18). 
Tabrel  is  a  conlractian  of  robnirrl.     The  word  is  re- 
tained in  the  A.  V.  from  Coverdale's  translation  in  all 
passages  except  laa,  xxx,  82,  where  it  Is  omitted  in 
Coverdale,  and  Eiek.  xxviii,  IB,  where  it  is  rendered 

The  Heb.  tSph  is  undoubtedly  the  instrument  de- 
scribed by  travellers  as  the  dw/or  rfi/otthe  Aishe.  It 
was  used  in  very  early  times  by  tbe  Syrians  of  Paden- 
aram  al  their  merry-mskings  (Gen.  xxxi,  27).  It  was 
played  principally  by  women  (Exod.  XT,  20;  Judg,  si, 
84:  1  Sam.  xviii,  6;  Psa.  Ixviii,  25  [26])  as  an  acmm- 
paniment  tu  the  sung  and  dance  (comp.  Jud.  iii,  7),  and 
appears  to  have  been  worn  b;  ihem  aa  an  omament 
(.ler.  xxxi.  4).  The  lAph  was  one  of  the  inttrumenta 
played  by  the  young  pmphets  whom  .Saul  met  on  hia 
return  from  -Samuel  ( 1  Sam.  x,  6),  and  bv  the  Levitea 
inihe  remple-)Mnd(2.Sam.vi,6;  I  Chron.  xiii.  8).  It 
acromiiaiiietl  the  merriment  of  feasta  (Isa.  v.  12;  xxiv, 
8),  and  Ihe  j«y  '.f  triumphal  proucasiunB  (Judg.  xi.  34; 
I  .Sam.  xviii,  6),  when  the  women  came  out  to  meet  Ihe 
warriiirs  ri'luming  from  victury,  anil  is  rverj-where  a 
M(,ni  of  hapiiineas  and  peace  (Job  xxi.  12;  laa.  xxx,32; 
Jer.  xxxi.  4).  So  iu  the  grand  triumphal  entry  of  God 
into  his  Temple,  described  in  strong  ligures  in  Vta, 
Ixviii,  the  pmcesaion  ia  made  up  by  tlie  singers  wh» 

ments  who  brought  up  the  rear,  white  on  either  aids 
danceil  the  young  miideoa  with  their  timbrela  (var.  tt 

C!6]). 


TIMBREL  4: 

'  Tha  pMag«  of  Etddd,  xxvfii,  IB,  I*  obwore,  and 
■ppoui  (o  tuve  been  earljr  oompted.  IdbH^  of 
T|^|n,  "  thy  Mbccu,"  tbe  Tolg.  ud  Ta^  rawl  ^^^, 
<' thy  beauty,"  wbich  ii  the  nnderiDg  adoptad  inCorsr- 
dala't  and  Craomer'a  Bibla.  Tbe  Sept.  aeema  to  bare 
read  tlslPl,  a>  tn  rer.  18L  If  tbe  ordioaiy  text  be 
adopted,  tbne  ii  no  reawn  for  taking  l6ph,  aa  Jerome 
■uggeeta,  in  the  aenie  or  tbe  wttiiig  or*  gen,  "  pala  qna 
gemma  continetnr."    9ee  Tabrkt. 

Tbe  (jm^xnun  waa  naed  in  tbe  haata  of  Cybele 
(Herod,  ir.  76),  and  i>  nid  to  hare 
been  the  invention  of  Di 
KbM  (Enrip.  BaeA.  S9). '  It  waa 
played  by  .     i     .  ..      -.v 


il  rifn^iaHtHH,  or  TimboDrtDe. 
tbe  palms  of  their  band*  (Ovid,  MH.  ir,  S9),  and  Jnre- 
■al  (Jfor.  iii,U)aitribuIea  to  it  ■  Syrian  origin: 
■'JuD  pridemSTrailnTlbarlmdeflultOrontM 
EI  llnipiun.  et  mum  e[  cum  tlbldne  cborda* 
Obllqnll^  necaoD  wiiHfta  tvmpaaa  wcnm 
Veili." 
Id  the  ume  way  tbe  labor  a  Mtid  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  the  Cmaaden,  who  adopted  it 
from  the  Saracens,  to  wfaom  it  waa  peculiar  (tee  Du 
Cange'i  note  on  De  Joinville's  Bitt,  da  Jiai  Haint  Louii, 
p.  61). 

Tbe  ajthor  of  BhUte  Baggibborim  (c.  S)  give!  tbe 
Greek  ti/ifiaXov  aa  the  equivalent  atl^pk,  and  uys  it 
waa  ■  bollow  baain  of  metal,  beaten  with  a  stick  of  biaaa 

The  dr/ofthe  Anba  i«  described  by  Russell  (Alrppo 
(lat  cd.],  p.94)  ■>"■  hoop  (sometiaKa  with  piece*  of 
bran  Used  in  it  to  make  a  jingling)  over  which  ■  piece 
of  paichmeni  is  distended.  It  is  beaten  with  the  Bngeta, 
aod  is  the  tnie  tympanum  of  tbe  ancienta,  aa  appears 
ftom  iu  figure  in  several  relievos,  representing  the  or- 
gies of  Bacchus  and  rites  of  Cybele."  The  same  inatru- 
ment  waa  used  by  tbe  Egyptian  dandng-women  whom 
HaaKlquist  saw  (Tra<KU  [ed.  1766],  p.  69).  In  Barba- 
ry  it  is  called  Cur,  and  "  is  nude  like  •  sieve,  eonaisting 
<aa  Isidore  [Ortg.  iii,  fll]  dewiibea  the  tympanum)  of  a 
rim  or  thin  hoop  of  wood  with  a  skin  of  parchment 
atretehed  over  the  top  of  it.  This  servea  fot  the  btui  in 
all  their  fnncerta,  which  they  accordingly  touch  very 
artfully  with  their  fingers,  or  with  the  knuckles  or 
palms  of  tb«r  bands,  aa  the  time  and  measure  require, 
or  aa  force  and  aoftness  are  to  be  communicated  to  the 
aeveralpart*ofth*iierformance-(Sh*w,7yaw(«,p.202). 
See  MisicAi.  1  - 


The  Thr,  or  Undero  kityptlsn  Tam1 


TIma  (the  proper  and  usual  toidariiig  oT  rS,  M 
[later  )01,  tem^],  a  general  word,  Gr.  ^fftiroi,  qkub 
of  duration ;  while  ISXO,  moid,  taipit,  aigniflea  ajixed 
time,  either  by  human  or  divine  appointment,  or  tbe  nat- 
ural aeasoDs).  A  peculiar  uae  of  tbe  term  occur*  in  ttra 
pbrasa  •■  ■  time,  dmes,  and  a  balT  (Heb.  B^-lSilS  T^iia 
■"Xni,  Dan.  sii,  7;  Cbald.  ai»(  r^^S"!  17?.  vii,  2S; 
Gt.  icaipit  tai  Kaipoi  Kai  ^fiuru.  Rev.  lii,  11),  in  tbe 
conventioDBl  sense  of  lAnw  yeun  onf  <i  ila{/' (sec  Joee- 
phuB,  It'ar,  i,  1,  1).  The  following  are  the  regular  di* 
viaiona  of  time  amotig  the  Hebrews,  each  of  which  ia- 
variably  pnaerres  its  strict  literal  sense,  except  where 
explicitly  modified  by  the  immediate  oontexL  We 
here  treat  them  sevenlly  but  together,  in  tbe  order  of 
their  extenaion,  and  refer  to  tbe  several  articles  for 
detailed  infonnation.  See  Chronologv. 
.  Yrar  (nil^,  aa  called  from  the  duagi  of  the  *c«h 
BDoa).  Tbeyearsof tbeI*radites,likethcaeottheiDod- 
em  Jews,  were  bmar  (Rabbinical  ro^in  ■'31C),  of  8U  <L 
B  b.  48  min.  SB  sec,  conaiBting  of  twelve  (unequal)  lu- 
nar montba ;  and  aa  this  falls  short  of  the  true  Tear 
(an  astronomical  month  having  29  d.  1!  h.  44  tnin.  2M 
sec,),  they  were  obliged,  in  order  to  preserve  (he  nga- 
larily  of  harvest  and  vintage  (Exod.  xxiii,  16),  to  add 

coincide  with  the  solar  year  (Rabbinical  HBlin  rjC), 
which  has  see  d.  &  h.  48  min.  46  sec  Tbe'  method  'of 
doing  thia  among  the  rer}'  ancient  Hebtewa  u  entirely 
unknown  (see  a  conjecture  in  Ideltf ,  ChrtmoL  i,  490 ;  an- 
other in  Ciedner,  Jotl,  p.  218).  Tbe  Talmudiats  find 
mention  of  an  itiiercalation  under  Ileiekiah  (2  Cbron. 
XXX,  ii;  sea  Uiahna,/"e»ac*.iv,  9),  but  without  fimoda- 
tion  (see,  however,  on  tbe  reconcilement  of  the  lunar 
with  the  soUt  year,  Galen,  Commait,  i,  in  Hippoc  Epi- 
dam.  [Opp.  ed.  Ktlhn.  xiii,  SB]).  Among  Uic  later  Jewa 
(who  calkd  an  intercalated  year  nia'iyn  rQ9,  io  dis- 
tinction from  a  common  year,  or  rmSE  nSO),  an 
intercalary  month  waa  inserted  alter  Adar,  and  waa 
hence  called  Ve-dar  (llSd),  or  second  Adar  C31B  TIK) 
(Hithna,£<iayD«l,  vii,  7;  sea  the  diatinctions  of  the 
Gemariats  in  Relsnd,  Aaiiq.  Sarr.  iv,  1 ;  comp.  Ben- 
David,  Zur  Berechn.  u.  Gadt.  d.  jid.  Kalnd.  [  Ber). 
1817];  Ideler,  id  np.  p.68T  aq.;  Anger,  Dt  Temp,  tit 
A  et.  Ap.  Katime,  i,  8 1  >q.).  Tbe  intercalation  (^ta^;) 
was  regularly  decreed  by  the  Sanhedrim,  which  observed 
tbe  rule  never  to  add  a  month  to  the  sabbatical  year. 
It  usually  wa*  obliged  to  intercalate  every  third  year, 
but  occasionally  had  to  do  to  in  two  consecutive  years. 
The  luaelitjsh  year  began,  as  the  usual  enumeration 
of  the  montha  ebowa  (Lev.  xxiii,  34;  xxv,9;  Numb, 
ix,  II 1  2  Kings  XIV,  8;  Jer.  xixix,  2;  comp.  I  Mace 
iv,  52 1  X,  21),  with  Abib  or  Nisan  (see  Esth.  iii,  7),  sub- 
sequent to  and  iu  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  amnge- 
ment  (Exad.iii,2),  which  had  a  retniapective  Teference 
to  the  departure  out  of  Egypt  (ix,SI;  see  Biihr,  ;¥yM- 
holili,  ii,63S).  Yet  as  we  constantly  find  this  arrange- 
ment spoken  of  aa  a /mId/ calendar,  moM  Rabbinical  and 
many  Christian  scholars  uDd«s(Bnd  that  the  eiriJ  r<«r 
began,  aa  with  the  modern  Jews,  with  Tisri  (October), 
hut  the  ecdaiaiHeai  year  with  Nisan  (Mishns,  Rori 
Hath-thanaJi,i,  I;  comp.  JaaepbuB,.1*r.  i,  B.  3.  See  aim 
RoeenmUller,  on  Exod.  xii,  2;  Hitiig,  Jaa.  p.  SS6; 
.Seyflkrih,  CiramoL  Saera,  p.  84  ■].).  But  this  distinc- 
tion la  probably  a  post-exilian  reckoning  (HSvemick 
argue*  against  its  inference  from  Eteli.  xl,  I),  which 
was  an  accommodation  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  ■«- 
turned  exiles  in  Palestine  (Eira  iii,  I  <q.;  Neh.vii,7S: 
viii,  1  sq.),  and  later  fell  into  harmony  with  tbe  Seleocid 
era,  which  dated  from  October  (see  Benfey,  MomiU- 
nam.  p.  217;  and  comp.  I  Haec  iv,6!;  x,  21 ;  2  Uaec 
XV,  S7).  Yet  this  has  little  connlenaiMe  ftom  the 
enactment  of  the  festival  oT  the  seventh  new  moon 
(Lev.  xxiii,  34;  Numb,  xxix,  1-S),  which  has  in  the 
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Mosaic  leipikdon  ceruinly  a.  different  import  from  the  HoMnann,  De  ^ra  Stleucid. et  Regum  Syrim  Succeuione 

Babbiuical  ordinanoe  (see  Yriemoet,  Obterv,  Mite,  p.  284  (Kil.  1752).     Still  another  national  reckoning  is  inven 

•f|.;  Ci«rd«a,  De  Feaio  ClttngorU  [Dubb.  1700;  abo  in  in  1  Mace  xiii,  41  sq.,  namely,  from  the  year  of  the  de- 

his  Exercit,  Acad,]),    See  Nkw  Moon.     Nor  does  the  liverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  Syrian  yoke,  i.  e.  seven- 

expreaaioD  **  in  the  end  of  the  year**  (haWM  nK2£a),  ^^^  «'^'  Selene,  or  from  the  autumn  of  ac.  143  (Jo- 

wiib  reference  to  the  Feaat  of  Tabemades^Eiod.  riiii,  "^P*!""*  ^  "f-  *»!»  ^' *)»  ^  ^*!»  «™  ■??«»«  "P""  ^a- 

l6),fiiTorthiaa»umptian(aeeIdeler,p.49e).    Other  "T'*!^,*^^  ^^  -^^^^k^T^' ^"J^V"'^ 

pMge.  adduced  (jib  xxix,  4,  Joel  ii,  25),  a.  weU  ^^'   On  ot^erJewwh  «a.  «» the  Mishna  ((?!//«, vm, 

M  the  coatom  of  many  other  nations  (Oedner,  ut  mp,  ^  .-^ 

^»9  sq.),  are  a  rery  piecarioua  argnmenu  Neverthe-  ^  ^^*  (®?"'  "t- »«»» ^  "«>n  5  ••Wo™  *nd  more 
kM,  it  is  dear  that  even  in  the  pre-exilian  period  of  Aramaic  n^;,  the  moon).  The  months  of  the  Hebrews, 
tte  theocracy,  the  autumn,  as  being  the  dose  of  the  as  stated  above,  were  lunar  (as  appears  from  the  foregoing 
yw's  labor,  waa  often  regarded  among  the  agrarian  names),  and  began  from  the  new  moon  as  ocularly  ob- 
population  as  a  terminal  date  (Ideler,  CkronoL  i,  4d3  served  (the  [synodic]  lunar  month  has  26  d.  12  *h.  44 
ii).;aeeDfe8de,^fMaMjiidLeXi4ii/»7.y/^w/.[Upe.l766;  rain.  8  [stricUy  2.82]  sec  [Ideler,  CAronoiL  i,  48]).  This 
■WRly  Rabbinic] ;  Selden,  Dt  Anno  Cvrili  Vett,  J/ebr,  is  certain  from  the  post -exilian  period  (Mishna,  Rash 
[Load.  1644;  also  in  Ugolino,  Theaaur.  xvii] ;  Nagel,  HaA^hcmahf  i,  5  sq.),  but  for  pre>exilian  times  varioua 
Ik  Caimdario  VtU,  Ebr,  [  Altdorf,  1746]).  Seyffarth  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  (see  above).  The  length 
Mintaina  that  even  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru-  of  the  lunar  month  in  the  later  period  depended  upon 
ttkD  the  Israelites  reckoned  by  lunar  months  {Zeittchr,  the  day  when  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  was  au- 
di imtteL  morgad,  GttdUck.  ii,  844  sq.).  The  prevail-  nounced  by  the  Sanhedrim  (see  a  similar  reckoning  in 
■ingbeliei^  however,  that  they  had  from  the  first  such  a  Macrob.  Sat.  i,  15,  p.  273  ed.  Bip.),  which  thus  made 
ywr  has  been  of  kte  combated  by  Bottcher  (iVo6.  alt-  the  month  either  twentv-nine  clays  (lOn  toTTI,  L  e. 
UiLSd^fUrmr.  p.288;  /)e  If^erU,  i,  126)  and  Cred-  ^^^rt)  or  thirty  davs  (fiib^  ttjnh,  i.e.yiitt),  a<x»iding 
■er  {Jod^  pw  210  sq.),  and  most  stoutly  by  Seyffarth  ..  ..     ^.„  „.'.  •    *,..  ,',"•'  ^,  '  J..     •  *w 

irkl,^iu^        rtcL.\     n I       u  1 1   "lu  » lu    w  ■■  '"*  '"^y  ^■*  indudeil  m  the  following  or  the  pre- 

[ChrtmoL  SacrOj  p.  26  sq.).     Credner  holds  that  the  Is-  „^;«„  .««„»*.      tk*  «««««.i  «.i^ *i.  »  • 

L.R.^  -:-:  -II    u  J        I  r.x  '-^  J  .L  ceding  month.     Ibe  general  rule  was  that  m  one  year 

neGtesonginaUy  had  a  solar  year  of  thirty-day  months,  ^,  ,L,  rh.n  fnnr  nnr  mn«»  M..„  «;.h.  f..ii  «,Z.k. 


iiidStem,r«6ercfeAfoiiatoiiam«i,p.6sq.).    Seyffarth,  «'  became  evident  that  the  Passover,  which  must  be 

however,  ascribes  the  soUr  year  to  the  Jews  down  to  ^^^  *°  ^^^  following  month,  Nisan,  would  occur  before 

about  200  B.G.  harvest,  i.  e.  not  at  the  time  when  the  sun  would  be  in 

A  weU- defined  and  universal  «ra  was  unknown  A"«»  (Joseph us,  i4n/.  iii,  10,  5),  an  entire  month  (Va- 

among  the  andent  Hebrews.     National  events  are  **•')  ^^  interjected  between  Adar  and  Nisan,  consti- 

KMoetimes  dated  from  the  departure  out  of  £gypt  tuting  an  intercalary  year  (n^2*l3r^  Md^,  which,  how- 

(£xod.xix,l;  Numb.xxxiii,d»;  1  Kings  vi,l),  usually  ever,  according  to  the  Gemara,did  not  take  place  in  a 

fttMn  the  aoceasion  of  the  kings  (as  in  Kings,  Chron.,  sabbatic  year,  but  always  in  that  which  preceded  it; 

aod  Jer.),  later  from  the  beginning  of  the  exile  (Ezek.  nor  in  two  successive  years,  nor  yet  more  than  three 

ttxiii, 21 ;  xl,  I).    Jeremiah  reckons  the  Captivity  ac-  years  apart).    See  Anger,  Dt  Temp,  in  AcLAp,  Ratione, 

cording  to  the  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (xxv,  1 ;  lii,  12,  p.  80  sq. 

« tq.),  but  Ezekid  (i,  1)  otherwise.  The  post-exilian  Prior  to  the  exile  the  individual  months  were  usual- 
books  date  aooording  to  the  regnal  years  of  the  Persian  ly  designated  by  numbers  (the  twelfth  month  occurs  in 
■asteis  of  Palestine  (Ezra  iv,26;  vi,  16;  vii,7  sq.;  2  Kings  xxv,  27;  Jer.  lii,  81;  Ezek.  xxix,  1;  comp.  1 
Neh.  ii,  1 ;  v,  4;  xiii,  6;  Hag.  i,  1,  2, 11 ;  Zech.  vii,  1).  Kings  iv,  7) ;  yet  we  find  also  the  following  names : 
But  ss  Syrian  vassals  the  Jews  adopted  the  Greek  (I  Ear -month  (S'^SXh  «nh,  Exod.  xiii,  4;  xxiii,  15; 
Macti,  10)  or  Selencid  era  (Pni^T^  -jl^pTa,  an-a  con-  peut.  xvi,  1,  etc. ),'corre8^nding  to  the  later  Nisan; 
tradititm,  since  it  was  used  in  contracts  generally,  Arab.  Bloom^^nontk  (It  [or  'J-'t  ]  dnh,  1  Kings  vi,  1,  87),  the 
^aa  cttn^feC^),  which  dated  from  the  overthrow  ^^^^  „^„^j,  "  jiain- month  (b^a  n-^^  vi,  88),  the 

or  Babylon  by  Seleucus  Nicator  I  (Olvmp.  cxvii,  1),  .„k»i.  /^«™*«^  k„  n-.«r-«   «  ifi«>  "'^k  *».         -j 

-«^  u-!—       '^u  ..u        »  «.       f  -aA  ala  >        ¥j  i  eighth  (oouiiected  bv  Benfev,  p.  182,  with  the  word 

and  began  with  the  autumn  of  &C.  812  (see  Ideler,  ?^  ?  .J             ,       -  ,       ...                        .    ^  .. 

Ha»A,d.Ckronol.i,448),    This  reckoning  is  employed  ^^^^-s??  «««  ^^^  Talroudic  interpretation  cited  by 

in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  which,  however,  singu-  *>»™»  P- 16) ;  Freahet-month  (O'^SriKn  n^i.^,  viii,  2),  the 

Isrly  differ  by  one  year  between  themselves,  the  second  seventh ;  all  of  which  seem  to  be  mere  appellatives 

book  being  about  one  year  behind  the  first  in  its  dates  (see  Benfey  and  Stem,  Ueber  die  Monatmamen  einiger 

(comp.  I  Maoc.  vi,  16  with  2  Mace  xi,  21 ;  1  Mace  vi,  aitm  Vdlker  [  BerL  1836  ],  p.  2).    After  the  exile  the 

20  with  2  Mace,  xiii,  1) ;  from  which  it  would  seem  months  received  the  foUowing  names  (Gemara,  Peaach. 

that  the  author  of  2  Maoc.  had  a  different  epoch  for  the  xdv,  2 ;  Targ.  Sheni  on  Esth.  iii,  7  sq. ;  comp.  Mishna, 

«r.  Selene  from  the  author  of  1  Mace,  with  the  lat-  ^^^j^  yj^  ^^ .  ^^  ^^^  ^^^j  ^eh.  ii,  I ;  Esth.  iii,  7), 

ter  of  whom  Josephtts  agrees  m  hia  chronology.    Inas-  ^,    ^   ^        Ji  >      u*  u*v  o            /      x        i.  ,j/    J 

Duch  aa  1  Mace  alwa^;  counts  by  JewUh  months  in  the  first  month,  m  which  the  Pa«over(q.v.)  was  held  (and 

the  Seleudd  an  (i,  57;  iv,  52,  59;  vii,  48;  xiv,  27;  »«  which  the  vernal  equinox  fell,  Joeephus,  .4  n/.iii,  10, 5), 

xvi,  14),  and  these  are  compnted  from  Nisan  (x,  21;  M™iponding,in  generd,  to  our  April  (Ideler,  CArt>no/.i, 

xvi,  14)— the  second  book  likewise  counts  by  Jewish  491),  and  answenng  (Josephus,  yl»rf.iii,10,  5;  War.v, 

months  (i,  18;  X,  5;  xv.87:  on  the  contrarv  xi,  21)-  »,  1)  to  the  Maccdonico-Synan  Xanthtais,  dao  (Ant,  ii, 

we  might  suppose  that  the  former  begins  the  Seleucid  >**»  ^)  to  the  Egyptian  month  Pharmuthi,  which  last, 

era  with  the  spring  of  B.a  812,  while  the  ktter  be-  however,  was  March  27-April  25  of  the  Julian  cden- 

gins  it  with  the  aotomn  of  the  same  year  (PeUv.  Ra-  dar  ( Idder,  ut  tup,  i,  148  ) ;  2.  fydr  ( I^K,  Targ.  on  2 

Honor,  X,  46;  Piideaaz,  ii,  267,  etc.),  a  conclusion  to  Chron.  xxx,  2);  8.  Siv/in  CP'^O,  Esth.  viH,  9;  ^lovdXt 

which  ^  ''^^SS2r™^*!!l!!7^  P^*".'  ^^'*fl*''  \^  B^-  h  8);  4.  Tammiiz  (I^W);  5.  Ab  (2«);   6.  Elul 

M.pb531  aq.;  Wieeeler,  CArcmoi.  SWaopaw,  p.  451  sq.).  ,l^lJ  vr  .      ...    .„.    '\  "i^*          •     <^V  *i.     i  ^ 

Wli£w€mM6bi^ (Deride  Ma^p,19f^iB  (^''H  Neh.  vi,  15;   EXouX,  1  Mace,  xiv,  27),  the  last 

not  of  mneh  impottanoe;  but  we  cannot  thence  infer  ™onth  of  the  dvil  year  in  the  post-exilian  age  (Mish- 

that  the  Biriigrloiiiana  b^an  the  Selencid  era  with  the  na,  Shebiith,  x,  2 ;  Erubin,  iii,  7) ;  7.  Tithri  (^*1^r>),  in 

SQtamB  ef  811  (Sqrftrth,  CkrtmoL  Saera^  p*  20).    See  which  the  festivals  of  Atonement  and  Tabemades  feU 
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(also  the  aatumnal  equinox) ;  8.  Marcheshvdn  dj^'niio,  see  the  definition  for  the  Temple-service  in  the  Misbna^ 
yLaaovdv  or  Map<rouai/ij,  Joeephus,  AfU.  i,  b'  8);'  9,  TVimtd,  iii,  2),  noon  (07"^™,  Gen.  xliii,  16;  DeuU 
Kislev  C^^DSf  Neh.  i,  1 ;  Zech.  vii,  1 ;  XatrXcv,  1  Mace  xxviii,  29;  oomp.  Di^tl  oin,  Gen.  xviii,  1 ;  1  Sam.  xi^ 
i,  64);  10.  T^h  (nao,  E8th.ii,  16);  11.  Sh^bdt  (02T^,  n ;  and  fi'l^n  l^aj,  Prov.  iv,  18),  and  evening  (S-nr  ; 
Zech.  i,  7;  £a/3ar,  1  Mace  xvi,  14);  12,  Addr  C^^^,  comp.  alao  q^a,  the  morning  and  evening  breeze), 
Esth.  iii,  7 ;  viii,  12 ;  'XSapt  2  Mace,  xv,  87) ;  13.  Ve-A  ddr  which  were  in  general  use,  as  among  the  modem  Arabfr 
(inxn ;  stricUy  Va^Addr,  "^7x3),  or  second  Adar  pnx  (Niebuhr,  Bedouin,  p.  108  sq. ).  During  the  exile  the 
•^3»  or  nfijnna).  Occasionally,  however,  the  months  Jews  appear  to  have  adopted  the  division  into  regular 
were  newly Vurobered  in  the  post-exUian  period  like-  hours  (Chald.  HSW)  (Dan.  iv,  16;  v,6;  2  Esdr.  vi,  24)^ 
wise  (Hag.  i,  1 ;  ii,  1  sq. ;  Zech.  i,  1 ;  viii,  19;  Neh.  vii,  as  (according  to  Herod,  ii,  109)  the  twelve  hours  of  the 
73 ;  viii,  3, 14 ;  Dan.  x,  4 ;  1  Mace,  ix,  8, 54 ;  x,  21 ;  xiii,  day  originated  among  the  Babylonians ;  and  in  the  New 
51).  On  rhe  origin  and  signification  of  those  names,  Test,  the  hours  are  frequently  enumerated.  As,  how- 
see  Benfey,  op.  cU,  p.  24  sq. ;  Gresenius,  Thesaur,  p.  702,  ever,  every  natural  day  of  the  year  was  divided  inta 
947.  From  the  fact  that  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  twelve  hours  (John  xi,  9 ;  see  Ideler,  ChronoL  i,  84  sq.)^ 
and  Josephus  recton  according  to  the  Syro-Macedonian  they  must  have  been  unequal  at  different  seasons  of  the 
months  {DioacuruSf  XarUhicuSf  etc)  it  does  not  follow  year,  since  in  the  latitude  of  Palestine  the  longest  sum- 
that  the  Jews  adopted  this  calendar  in  the  Selendd  era.  mer  day  lasts  from  about  four  A.  M.  to  eight  P.  M. 
In  2  Mace  the  Egyptian  months  (Epiphi,  Pachon)  are  (Mayr,  Rets,  iii,  15),  being  about  four  hours  longer  than 
named.  See  Pott,  in  the  HalL  LiL-Zeit,  1839,  No.  46-  the  shortest.  The  hours  of  the  day  (for  those  of  the 
50 ;  Carpzov,  Appar,  p.  856  sq. ;  Michaelis,  Comment,  night,  see  Night-watch)  were  naturally  counted  fron» 
1768-68,  Oblat,  p.  16  sq.;  Langhausen,  De  Mense  Vett,  gunrise  (oock-ciowing,  isan  PK^'-^p,  was  a  designa- 
ffebr,  Lunari  (Jen.  1718 ;  also  in  Ugolino,  Thesaur.  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  observed  in  the  Temple,  Mishna,  Tamid,  i, 
xvii) ;  Ideler,  ChronoL  1, 448  sq.,  509  sq.  See  Mouth.  2) ;  whence  the  third  hour  (Matt,  xx,  3 ;  AcU  ii,  15) 
8.  Week  (?in»,  lit.  sevened).  This  division  of  the  corresponds  about  to  our  nine  o'clock  A.  M.  (the  time 
synodal  lunar  month  into  seven  days  (whence  the  Heb.  when  the  noarket- place  was  full  of  men,  irXr^ovoa 
name)  early  prevailed  among  the  Israelites,  as  among  dyopd;  see  Kype,O50erpa/.i,  101  sq.;  also  the  first  hour 
other  Shemitic  people  and  the  Egyptians  (Ideler,  Chro-  of  prayer.  Acts  ii,  15) ;  the  end  of  the  sixth  hour  (Matt. 
nol,  i,  178 ;  ii,  473) ;  but  only  among  the  Israelites  was  xx,  5 ;  John  xix,  14)  to  midday ;  with  the  eleventh  hour 
this  arrangement  associated  with  cosmogony,  with  law,  (Matt,  xx,  6 ;  Mark  xv,  84)  the  day  inclined  to  a  close 
and  with  religion  itself,  so  as  to  enter  into  real  ciWI  life  and  labor  ceased  (see  also  John  i,  40;  iv,  52;  Acts  iii, 
and  form  the  basis  of  the  whole  c}'cle  of  festivals.  See  1 ;  x,  8).  There  were  three  daily  hours  of  prayer^ 
Sabbath.  But  ordinarily,  days  rather  than  weeks  (as  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  besides,  there  is  occasionally 
also  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans)  constituted  the  mention  of  prayer  four  times  a  day  (Neh.  ix,  3) ;  but  a 
conventional  mode  of  computing  time  (but  see  Lev.  xii,  quarterly  division  of  the  day  (as  inferred  by  Ll\ckp,  Joh, 
5;  Dan.  x,  2  sq.).  In  the  post-exilian  period  the  reck-  ii,  756)  is  not  certain  in  the  New  Test.  Yet  it  is  some- 
oning  by  weeks  became  more  customary,  and  at  length  what  doubtful  whether  the  evangelists,  John  at  least,  al- 
special  names  for  particular  week-days  came  into  use,  ways  reckon  according  to  the  Jewish  hours  (Clericus, 
enumerated  after  the  formula  iv  fufi  or  irpot'Hft  tra^  Ad  Joan,  xix,  14;  Michaelis,  in  the  Hamb,verm.  fiibli- 
jidruiv,  or  (ra/3/3arov,  etc  (Mark  xvi,  2,  9 ;  Luke  xxiv,  oMei^  iii,  388  sq. ;  Rettig,  in  the  Stud,  u,  Krit,  1830,  i,  101 
1;  Acts  XX,  7;  1  Ck>r.  xvi,  2;  see  Epiphan.  H€er,  Ixx,  sq.;  Hug,  in  theFret5ur0erZd/«cAr.v,9O8q.).  See  Day. 
12;  soalsoinChald.with  Kna^orKna^;  seeOtho,  b.  Hour  (Chald.  M?^;  Gr.  &pa).  The  Oriental. 
Lex,  Rabb,  p.  273.  The  word  ijiSofAo^  does  not  occur  Asiatics,  especially  the  Babylonians  (Herod,  ii,  109, 
in  the  New  Test. ;  see  also  Ideler,  Chronol,  i,  481).  The  Vitruv.  ix,  9),  had  from  early  times  sundials  {horoloffia 
astronomical  derivation  of  the  week  naturally  grows  solaria)  or  shadow-measures  (Pliny,  xxxvi,  15);  and 
out  of  the  obvious  fact  {ChronoL  i,  60)  that  the  moon  hence,  from  the  intercourse  with  Babylon,  this  useful 
changes  about  every  seven  (properly  seven  and  three  contrivance  may  have  been  introduced  into  Palestine 
eighths)  days,  so  that  the  lunar  month  divides  itself  into  even  before  the  exile.  At  all  events  something  of  the 
four  quarters.  Hence  nations  which  have  no  historical  kind  seems  to  be  meant  by  the 'degrees  of  Ahaz"* 
reUtion  in  this  respect  nevertheless  agree  in  the  obser-  (tHK  nibj^,  Isa.  xxxviii,  8;  comp.  2  Kings  xx,  9), 
vance  (  ChronoL  i,  88  )•  Tbc  days  of  the  week  were  ^.^J,;,  ^  ^g^U,,^  ^hich  cast  iu  shade  upon  the  steiw  of 
named  long  before  the  Christian  sera  on  r^uUr  astro-  ^j^^  ^  ^^  perhaps  a  reguUr  gnomon  with  degrees 
lopcalpnncipl«fromthesevenplanets(Lobeck,/ly^  mariced  on  it  (Targ.  Jonath.  X-JttJ  pX;  Svmmachus 
oAiim.  p.  933  sq.),  which  (according  to  Dion  Cass,  xxxvu,  ...  ,  "  ,  ,  .  o  1  ^  .  *  #• 
18)  was  an  EgyptUn  invention.  They  began  with  Sat-  wpf^^^^yiov ; Jerome,  horolo^umj  we  Salmas.  Ad  .So/t«. 
um»8  dav  (Saturday),  inasmuch  as  Saturn  was  the  outer-  P;  ^^  sq.;Martim,^  Moiufl.  v,d.Sonimiuhren  der  A  lien 

most  plinet;  but  among  the  Jews  this  day  (the  Sab-  [if!P^^^lll'  !j*^^^':!'*^/fi-^^^^ 
bath)  was  the  last  of  the  week,  and  so  the  Jewish  (and  J797]).  The  Romans  after  U.  C.  695  used  water^lcK^ks 
Christian)  week  commences  with  Sunday.  But  these  iclepsydrm,  Yitmv.  ix,  9 ;  Phny,  yii,  60)  for  the  watch- 
heathenish  names  were  never  in  general  use  among  the  !^»  of  post-couises  (Veget.  Mtl,  m,  8)  and  for  regn- 
Jews  (see  Bahr,  SffmboL  ii,  585  sq.).  Weeks  or  heptads  **^^K  '»«» ~"H"^f  of  speaking  (Philo,  Opp,  11,  59* ; 
of  years  belong,  among  the  Jews,  to  prophetical  poetrv ;  ^>'«'''  ^^^^^ '» 187).  Whether  this  practice  prevailed 
but  in  one  insunce  they  occur  in  a  literal  sense  in  piow  »™^"8  ^*»*  -^^^  /"*  .'^*  ?"f  r  *S"iS?oi  i  J'''  "**' 
(Dan.  vii,  24-27),  as  atoo  among  the  Romans  such  an-  (?*»in«»  ^  ^T^  ^u*^**"  f^^  u*  ^ '  ^\}l'^  """^ 
norum  hMomades  were  known  (Gell.  iii,  10;  Censorin.  *«««»»  5*»*  P*»»*)  *  ^"J  '^^  «"***  .°^*  *»*J*^  >^"  »f  ^ 
De  Die  Nat,  xiv).  See  Week.  "»'  <>f  f  "f  means  of  measnnng  timc^hether  dials  or 
A  T^  /->•-«  11  J  1!-  •.  r  ^  •  •  \  mx,  water-docks,  since  the  latter  are  in  frequent  use  in  the 
4.  Day  (p^^  so  called  from  its  heat ;  r,^ipa).  The  ^^^^  ^  (Niebuhr,  Reis.  ii,  74).  ^r  a  peculiar  de- 
civU  day  {wx^nfispov,  2  Cor.  xi,  25)  was  reckoned  by  ^i^^  f^,  dividing  the  hours  wenUoned  by  the  Talmud- 
the  Hebrews  from  sundown  to  sundown  (Lev.  xxiii,  32) ;  y^^^  ^  Qtho,  Lex,  Rabb,  p.  282 ;  see  also  Ideler,  ChronoL 
most  other  ancient  nations  computed  time  according  to  j  28O  sq.     See  Hour. 

the  mcH>n's  course  (Pliny,  ii,  79;  Tacit.  Germ,  c.  xi;     '  ^^^  ^neraUy,  Ulmer,  De  Calendario  Vett,  Ebrmor, 

Ciwar,  fif^U,  GulL  vi,  18;  Isidore,  Orig.v^SO:  Censorin.  ( Altdori:  1846) ;  Waich,  CalendariumPalattina  (AJcrwo- 

De  I>i^  Nat.  xxiii);  but  before  the  exile  they  seem  ^^^  ^q^^^^  x1%&)\  Hindis, ^nciarf  Egyptian  Years 

not  r«  have  dividetUhe  day  into  special  or  well-defined  ^^   j|/<,„^   (Lond.  1865);    'v\.  A siyro- Babylonian 

portions  beyond  the  natural  divisions  of  morning  (n;j3l ;  Measures  qf  Time  (ibid.  eod.).    See  Cauexdar. 
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Times,  Rboabdcr  of.     See  Obskrvkr  of  Times.  According  to  Schwaiz  (Palest,  p.  106),  it  b  likewise 

Tim'^na  (Heh.  Timnd,  raon,  restraint),  the  name  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  {Sotah,  fol.  10  b).    The  mod- 

«f  a  woman  and  abo  of  a  mai*  '  *™  '**?'^°i!LKr  ""^-^  l^^/^^<>^ '?™  «f  the  same 

<«    /o     ^  A        '  \     A  _      K«        <•  vf  1.  r  name  is  probably  Tttmen,  a  deserted  viluure  about  two 

»  ^  ^^^'"^^  ,u  ~?<="''«'5 'f  ^''P*"".  ~°  °f  mile,  wek  of  Ain  Shen,;  (Beth-.heme.lo;«nong  the 

^1^  ^'Jlln  ■"»*"»' Ar'*''  .<*'*";  """•,/.2'  broken  unduUting  country  by  which  the  cent™l  moun- 

"T">  [•Pf-wnt  y  only]  u>  1  GhroDM.  86  [by  «.  elUp-  j,i„,  „,  ^^j,        \f  p^j^- 

«]«.«»of  Ekphu),  prob^ythe  »me  «tbesM-  ^.„  (R^Wn^  ^iW.  A«.  ii,842;  Thomaon,  iWam* 

ter  of  Lotan,  and  daughter  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  »,-^  :i  ocn 

xxxvi,  22;  1  Chion.  i,  39).     RC  considerably  post  ^^  »».«>i;. 

1963.  Tim'lUlth-he'res  (Heb.  Titrrndth  Cherts,  P3^n 

2.  (Sept.  eo/uiva  ▼.  r.  Oaifiav;  A.  V.  "Timnah.")  b^n,  rimiMiA  of  Ueres;  SepU  Ba/ii^adapcc  v.  r.  Ba^i- 

The  first  named  of  the  Esauite  ** dukes'*  or  sheiks  in  va^dfi  'iutq\  Vulg.  Thamnatsare;  Judg.  ii,9),or  Tim'- 

Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi,  40;  1  Chron.  i,  61).     KC  nath-Me'nhiUeb.Tinmdlk'Sirach^n'^O'nW^Tim- 

kng  post  1968.  nah  of  Serah ;  SepU  eafjLvaboapa  and  ^ayiva^aaxaQ, 

Tim'nah  (Heh.  Tismah',  T\TO^, portion),  the  name  v,  r.  Oa^vo^apax  «nd  Qafifiaxapii^  or  Oa/Ava^aoa- 

of  lereral  places  in  Palestine,  which  appears  in  the  orig-  x^po ;  Vulg.  Thamnaih  Saraa  and  Tkanmatk  Sare  ; 

ina],  either  simple  or  compounded,  in  several  forms,  not  Josh,  xix,  5;  xxiv,  80;  Josephns,  Oa/Av6^  A  fit.  y,  1, 29), 

always  accurately  represented  in  the  A.  V.    We  treat  the  name  (varied  only  by  the  transposition  of  the  last 

under  this  head  only  the  simple  name,  reserving  the  two  consonants  of  the  latter  part)  by  which  the  city  and 

«npoimds  for  a  separate  article.     See  also  Timna.  burial-place  of  Joshua  was  known.     The  Jews  adopt 

1.  The  place  near  which  Tamar  entrapped  Judah  i7ere«  as  the  real  name ;  interpret  it  to  mean  **  the  sun  ;** 
into  intercourse  with  her  (Gen.  xxxviii,  12,  13,  14;  and  see  in  it  a  reference  to  the  act  of  making  the  sun 
Heb.  with  n  directive,  TurmStMah,  ^^l'OV\ ;  Sept  "^"^  ^^^  ^^>ch  w  ^  them  the  greatest  exploit  of 
BtMvd',  Vulg.  Tkanmatka;  A.  V.**to  Timnatii").  It  J<»hua*s  life,  as  they  state  that  the  figure  of  the  sun 
kid  a  road  leading  to  it  (ver.  14),  and  as  it  lay  i^^  Aa-cA^ry^)  was  carved  upon  the  sepulchre 
«  high  gfoond  (ver.  12),  it  probably  was  the  same  (?"^''  Common/,  ad  loc).  Others  ( as  FUrst,  i,  442), 
with  the  Timnah  in  the  mountain  district  of  the  tribe  ^  ^®  accepting  Heres  as  the  original  form,  interpret 
«f  Jodab  (Josh.  XV,  67 ;  SepU  eafivd  v.  r.  OafAva^d ;  ^^at  word  as  -clay," and  as  originating  in  the  character 
yjAg.  Tkammi).  As  it  Uy  in  the  same  group  with  ^^  the  soil  Others, again  like  Ewald  ((?«f A.  ii, 84.,  8) 
Mson,  2pb,aDd  Carmel,  south-east  of  Hebron  (Keil,  ?"*!  Bertheau  (On  Judges),  take  Serah  to  be  the  ong- 
Omment.  ad  k)c),  it  may  perhaps  be  identical  with  a  ^^^  f"""»  «°**  Heres  an  ancient  but  unintentional  error, 
ndned  site  upon  a  k)w  hill  on  the  west  of  the  road  be-  '^  ^'V*'*  T'  ''^''**  '^^'•  ''^"  IJ^"^*'  ""^  presented 
tween  Ziph  and  Carmel, "  caUed  Urn  el- A  mod  ('  mother  ^  •'^^»*  ■/^«'.  the  partition  of  the  country  was  com- 
of  the  iMllar').  Foundations  and  heaps  of  stones,  with  P*«^^  (^^*»:  '^'f*  ^)»  ""^  '»!  ^^^  ^^^^  of  which  he 
aome  cisterns,  cover  a  small  tract  of  ground,  while  two  !["  ^V"«*  (™^'  ^0).  It  is  specified  as  « in  Mount 
or  three  coarse  cohimns  mark  the  site  probably  of  a  vU-  Ephraim  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Gaash."  Timnath- 
lige  church,  and  give  occasion  for  the  name"  (Robinson,  f*™?  •^^  **»«,  *^"^  *>f  >^  Ulustnous  owner  were  shown 
«WL  J2«.  ii,  192 ;  comp.  p.  629).  i"  \^«  ^»'"«  *f  "^f "»"»«» ^^^  mentions  them  in  the  Ept^ 

2.  A  town  near  the  north-west  border  of  Judah,  be-  '"'»*«'"»  ^"^^  (§  l^)'.  Beyond  its  being  south  of  She- 
tween  Betb-shemesh  and  Ekron  (  Josh,  x v,  10 ;  SepU  ^*».«"'  ^^  «!  V"  ^"^  »nf  >«»5»*»"  ?^  '^  J*?*^'^"»  *^"^  *»*  **i"- 
Ahl,  T.  r.  N^oc;  Vulg.  Thanmii).  It  is  doubtless  the  "?»«»«» it  with  the  following  characteristic  remark,  a  fit- 
lime  with  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  Dan  (Josh.  '»"?  ^"^"^o^.^***  ""?^*  self-denial  of  the  great  soldier 

•:-  A9    D.jv  Z'^x.  *m T'     £*L  L  »..;«.».  of  Isracl  I  "  Satisquc  miwita  cst,  Quod  distTibutor  posscs- 

^      '  ^  ^  ?  "  P'««og.c  Ttmndthah,  nrrc^;  ^.^„„^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^;^  delegisseU"     Hebrew 

^ea^ya;  Vulg.  Themna;  A.  V.  **  Thimnathah  ),  tradition,  in  accordance  with  the  above  Rabbinical  inter- 
whicb  lay  in  the  vicimty  of  Ekron;  and  likewise  with  pretation,  identifies  the  place  with  Ke/ar  Cherts,  which 
the  residence  of  Samson  s  first  wife  (Judg.  xiv,  1, 2,  6 ;  i,  ^^^  i,y  ^^^^i  Jacob  (Carmolv,  Itiniraires,  etc.  p.  186), 
Heb.  likewise  with  n  appended ;  SepU  SanvaBa ;  Vulg.  Hap-Parchi  (Asher,  BenJ.  of  fudela,  p.  484),  and  other 
Thammaika;  A^Y.  ** Timnath \**  Jotephus,  Bafiva,  Ant.  Jewish  travellers  down  to  Schwarz  in  our  own  day 
T,8, 6\  which  lay  on  the  Philistine  edge  of  the  Shephe-  (Palest,  p.  161),  to  be  about  five  miles  south  of  Shechem 
hh  (Judg.  xiv,  1 ) ;  and  both  are  therefore  the  same  (Nablfis).  This  is  doubtless  the  present  Kefr-IIarit,  or 
idace  that  was  invaded  by  the  Philistines  in  the  time  K^r-Haris,  which,  however,  is  more  nearly  double  that 
of  Ahax  (2  Chron.  xxTiii,  18;  SepU  Oa^iva;  Vulg.  distance  &S.W.  of  Nabms.  The  modem  village  has 
Thammtm).  At  this  last  date  it  had  suburbs  adjoining  three  sacred  places— one  of  Nebi  Nfin,  i.  e.  the  tomb  of 
(**  villagca'^ ;  and  in  Samson's  day  it  contained  vine-  Nun;  the  second,  Nebi  Lu8ba,i.e.  the  tomb  of  Joshua; 
yarda,  haunted,  however,  by  such  savage  animals  as  in-  and  the  third,  Nebi  Kifl,  i.  e.  the  tomb  of  the  "  division 
dicate  that  the  population  was  but  sparse.  It  was  on  by  lot"  (Conder,  Tettt-Work  in  Palest.  i,78).  Another 
higgler  ground  than  Ashkekm  (Judg.  xiv,  19),  but  lower  and  more  promising  identification  has,  however,  been 
than  Zorah,  which  we  may  presume  was  Samson's  start-  suggested  in  our  own  day  by  Dr.  Smith  (BibL  Sacra 
tng-point  (xiii,  26).  After  the  Danites  had  deserted  [1843],  p.  478  sq.).  In  his  journey  from  Jifna  to  Mej- 
thirir  original  allotment  for  the  north,  their  towns  would  del-Yaba,  about  six  miles  from  the  former,  he  discovered 
naturally  fall  into  the  hands  of  Judah,  or  of  the  Philis-  the  ruins  of  a  couAiderable  town  by  the  name  of  TUmeh 
tinea,  aa  the  continiia]  stmg^  between  them  might  on  a  gentle  hill  on  the  left  (south)  of  the  road.  Oppo- 
happen  to  fluctuate.  In  the  later  history  of  the  Jews,  site  the  town  (apparently  to  the  south)  was  a  much 
Tinmah  moat  have  been  a  conspicuous  place.  It  was  higher  hill,  in  the  north  side  of  which  are  several  ex- 
fortified  by  Baechides  aa  one  of  the  most  important  cavated  sepulchres,  which  in  size  and  in  the  richness 
oilitarr  posts  of  Jodsoa  (Oofivdda,  1  Mace,  ix,  60),  and  and  character  of  their  decorations  resemble  the  so-called 
it  became  the  head  of  a  district  or  toparehy,  which  was  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings"  at  Jerusalem.  The  mound  or  tell 
caUed  after  ita  name,  and  was  reckoned  the  fourth  in  or-  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  a  deep  valley,  fiurrounded 
der  of  importance  anxHig  the  fourteen  into  which  the  by  desolate  mountains;  by  it  a  clear  spring  i88ues  from 
whole  eoantiT  was  divided  at  the  time  of  Vespasian's  a  cave;  to  the  south-west  is  a  beautiful  and  immense 
inraium  (Oaftva,  Joeephns,  War,  iii,  8,  6;  see  Pliny,  oak-tree,  called  by  the  natives  Sheik  ot-Teim,  "the 
T,  14).  Eosebina  and  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Oaftvd,  chief,  the  servant  of  (to<1."  South  of  the  tell  the  hilU 
"Thamna*^  confound  it  with  the  Timnah  of  Judah's  side  is  hollowed  out  with  many  tombs,  most  of  which 
adventure  with  Tamar,  but  say  that  it  still  existed  as  a  are  choked  up.  One  of  these  has  a  porch  with  two  rude 
Inge  village  near  DioapoUa  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  pilasters,  and  along  the  fa9ade  are  over  two  hundred 
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niches  for  Imnpe;  the  traiKng  boughs  of  the  bashes  24-87).    It  has  been  supposed  that  the  events  recorded 

above  hang  down  pictaresquely,  and  half  cover  the  en-  in  this  latter  narrative  are  identical  with  those  in  1 

trance.     Within  are  three  koktwif  or  oeUs,  and  through  Mace,  v,  6-8,  an  idea  rendered  more  plausible  by  the 

the  central  one  it  is  possible  to  creep  into  a  second  cham-  similarity  of  the  luimes  Jazer  and  Gazara  (in  Lat.  Ga- 

her  with  only  a  single  grave.     Other  tombs  exist  far-  zer,  Jazare,  Gazara).     But  the  name  Timotheus  was 

ther east,  one  having  a  sculptured  facade;  but  the  tomb  very  common,  and  it  is  evident  that  Timotheus  the 

described  is  the  one  popularly  supposed  to  be  that  of  Ammonltish  leader  was  not  slain  at  Jazer  (1  Mace,  v^ 

Joshua  (Conder,  ut  svp,  p.  228).    See  Joshua.  84) ;  and  Jazer  was  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  while 

Tim'nite  (Heb.  Timm^  -^a^n ;  Sept.  eafivo^aXoc  ?"^  ^^  »*™"*'  ceruinly  the  same  as  Gezer.    See 

^       ..       .    .        .        /.«'        f         »   r  *u     •  Gazara;  Jaazek.    It  may  be  urged  further,  in  sup- 

V.  r.  Oa^vO,  a  d«»ignation  of  Samson's  son's  father-in-  ^^  ^^^  subsUntial  accuracy  ^2  Mace,  ihat  the 

law,  from  hui  residence  m  Timnah  (Judg.  xv,  6).  ^^^^  campaign  of  Judas  against  the  first-named  Timo- 

Ti'mon  (Tf/Mrtv,  a  common  Greek  name),  the  fourth  theus  (1  Mace  v,  27-44)  is  given  in  2  Mace  xii,  2-24 

named  of  the  seven,  commonly  called  '*  deacons"  [see  after  theaccountof  the  capture  of  Gazara  and  the  death 

Dkaoon],  who  were  appointed  to  act  as  almoners  on  of  the  second-named  Timotheus  there.    Wemsdorf  as- 

the  occasion  of  complaints  of  partiality  being  raised  by  sumes  that  all  the  differences  in  the  narratives  are  blun- 

the  Hellenistic  Jews  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi,  6).    A.D.  29.  ders  in  2  Mace.  (Z>e  Fide  Libr,  Mace  f  Ixx),  and  in  this 

Like  his  colleagues,  Timon  bears  a  Greek  name,  (mm  he  is  followed  by  Grimm  {On  2  Mace  r,  24, 82).     But, 

which,  taken  together  with  the  occasion  of  their  ap>  if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  2  Mace,  the  differencea 

pointment,  it  has  been  inferred  with  much  probability  of  place  and  circumstances  are  rightly  taken  by  Patri* 

that  the  seven  were  themselves  Hellenists.    Nothing  cius  to  mark  different  events  {De  Jbir,  Mace  §  xxxii^ 

further  is  known  of  him  with  certainty;  but  in  the  Sy-  p.  259). 

mpsis  de  Vita  et  Morte  Prophetarmm,  ApottoloruMf  H  3.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  of  Timothy  (q.  v.),. 
Dieeipulorum  Dommij  ascribed  to  Dorotheas  of  Tyre  the  spedal  follower  of  Paul  (Acts  xvi,  1 ;  xvii,  14,  etc.)L 
{BibL  Max,  Palrum,  iii,  149),  we  are  informed  that  be  He  is  called  by  this  name  in  the  A.  V.  in  every  case  ex- 
was  one  of  the  ^  seventy-two  "  disciples  ( the  catA-  cept  2  Cor.  i,  1 ;  Philem.  1 ;  Heb.  xiii,  28,  and  the  episi^ 
logue  of  whom  is  a  mere  congeries  of  New -Test,  ties  addressed  to  him  (1  Tim.  i,  2, 18;  vi,20;  2  Tim, 
names),  and  that  he  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Bo»-  i,  2). 

tra  (?  *'  Bostra  Xrabom  *0»  where  he  suffered  martjrrdom        Tim'othy  (Tifio^eoc,  t  e.  Timotkeue  [q.  v.],  as  the 

by  fire.  name  is  given  in  the  A.y.  Acts  xvi,  1;  xvii,  14,  15; 

TimotheUM,  .  Medon  of  tbe  Alexandrian  Mo-  *^":  *',='),''•  ^L'^'i^i  ?7-.?To  *o.'-  ?";  '^''' 

nophTrite.  (qTvO,  to  named  fnm.  Timotheu.  .Elura^  J'^'-  *.?/  ^  ^'i'^i*'  l'^,'' ' '  "^•9:  <^  * '/ ^haw. 

a  bitier  opponent  of  the  canona  of  ChaUsedon.    During  ''}'  '"•  *• « '  *  J^*?- '.»).  «>e  pf  the  moat  interesting 

the  patrik^hate  of  Proterin^  Ttmotheua  eaubliah<^  2j  ^"t*'^!^  "^"^  T  •»»«"«««=«»«"'«  m  the 

Kbia^atical  a.«imblie.  in  Alexandria,  baring  perauad.  ^^7'  ^t ;  J"""""*'^  *";.''•'*.  '"^""y  <»P'»"  f*- 

tA  a  few  biahop.  and  monk,  to  join  him  in  hUiJeoearion  *^  of  h„  hiatory  and  relatmn.  m  the  ftequent  refer- 

fhm.  the  communion  of  tbe  pitriaicb.  On  the  death  «?«».'°  '"'"  J"  'I"*  "'^''"  ^T  *"  ""  "™"* 
of  the  empefor  Hanian,  he  Mi^ed  in  obtaining  con-  «''?"^?'"*'"  " '"  'ST^J  Tl  "  ^'~°^/* 
dictation  fam.  two  hectical  and  exiled  biabo,^  and  '■  f "  ^"/^  f^^'-r]^  <J»«<?Ple  Au.  named  w«.  tbe 
Proterioa  wa.  murdei«d  by  the  partinn.  of  the^mirp-  ?« '^^  '^'^?^  '"V"^.  "«".««••  whwh,  though  con- 
ing patriarch  on  (taod-Kriday,  Hd.  467.  After  mail!,  ^"f  ^y  '^ff  .-J.  ,  T- °"'-  "^  "^^t  ."" 
tJLi^  hi.  porition  for  three  veat^  he  wa.  baniabed  to  «f  P™«  °"  *" ""'  ""?  ^'^  '^  "  '^^i*T^  "^ 
tbe  aSaent  Che.««.,  near  SebaMopol.  but  waa  recalled  "^  Pf**""*"**. '"«  y«'  "<"  uncommon  m  the  later  pe- 


!._  .«,.  .— .^_  n. Ji:.«..  ._4  ■    '   '--  «»  >k.  "o*!*  o^  Jewiah  hiMory.    The  children  of  theae  mar- 
by  tbe  emperor  Banlucna,  and  took  poMcuton  of  the     .._^  ___. . ^  .i»_..j—  raK.^._i.>n  .^a  .>«»< 

litriarehalVbrone  of  Alexandria  in  470.    The  opiniona  7T^^^r^Jf."V''~^.^'**f**^''"l!i!2^ 

rf  Timotheu.  «.d  hi.  pmy  went  the  fuM  length  of  ex-  J"* 'bore  theNethm|m.    Th»  waa,  however  ««»*«» 

tnme  Eutychiani«D.  TV.me  <h«ment«  of  a  worit  of  P"^,^  *  ^"^  "•""  T!ll'^rK^*^l*^l'''' 


hi.  which  .till  exiat  (Mai,  tfovcTCoaecl.  vii,  86,  877,  ^^  •»  *~Zl1'7?  S  '?^L^    ET^'^iS^ 

804,806),  be  i.  found  Jiving  that  tbe  natoie  of  Chrirt  i^  S'*'"*  ^^3**'  '^,^1'  ^^^^  "Z"  ?^  " 

oneonly-thati^divin;,  thatintbeflrataUrting-point  Matu^ui,  14)iand  theeducatomrfT^ 

of  oonc^  by  hi.  mother  he  had  one  Mbanmtt  with  *"•  .">  ""y  '^^  ^"^  }f^  *?.  «T<*«»"«  .»>» 

hmnan  nature,  but  that  be  wa.  not  bora  of  the  Bleaaed  P?3"*" 'hich  the  Jew.  would  natoraUy  have  agamrt 

Virgin  in  the  ordinary  way  of  birth,  or  her  virginity  ?/"'"*'•  P~»?-    ^  "•*"  *"•  *  ^!^  *"» 

could  not  have  been  p4er^    ThU  form  of  Eu^chi-  Slf!^*.,""'.';*"^^"'^;  «  Tr  •  °"*'  ^  *'  ' 

«ni«n  thu.  lepudutSnl  the  reality  of  Cbri*'.  human  ^^h^.^TT,  i^.^  '  \  i  '"  •°^-  "TL! 

nature,  and  wu  practically  identical  with  the  opinion  P~«»»y«^a>«  ««^  *•»'*»  »-•  "f  «>•  »«m^  *d 

of  the  Docetn.  receive  the  sign  of  the  covenant  would  render  it 

probable  that  he  belonged  to  the  dass  of  half-converts, 

Timo'thetts  (Tcfui&foc.  honoring  God^  a  frequent  the  so-called  Proselytes  of  tbe  Gate,  not  those  of  Righu 

name  in  Greek  and  Roman  history;  see  Athen.  x,419;  eoosness,  if  such  a  dass  as  tbe  former  existed.    See 

xiv,  626;  Livy,  xlii,  67;  Pliny,  vii,  57;  xxxiv,  19, 84;  Pkosblytk.    Tbe  absence  of  any  personal  allusion  to 

xxxvi,  4, 9),  the  name  of  three  Jews  (such,  at  least,  by  tbe  fiither  in  the  Acts  or  Epistles  suggests  the  inference 

association).  that  he  must  have  died  or  disappeared  during  his  son*s 

1.  A  "captain  of  the  Ammonites"  (1  Mace  v,  6),  who  infancy.  The  care  of  the  boy  thus  devolved  upon  his 
was  defeated  on  several  occasions  by  Judas  Maccabeus  mother,  Eunice,  and  her  mother,  Lois,  who  are  both 
(ver.  6, 11,84-44).  &G.164.  He  was  probably  a  Greek  mentioned  as  sincere  believers  (2  Tim.  i,  5).  Under 
adventurer  (comp.  Josephus,  AnL  xii,  8,  1)  who  had  their  training  his  education  was  emphatically  Jewish, 
gained  the  leadership  of  the  tribe.  Thus  Josephus  *^  From  a  child**  he  leanied  (probably  in  the  Sept  ver- 
(tMdL  xiii,  8, 1,  quoted  by  Grimm,  On  1  Mace  v,  6)  men-  sion)  to  **  know  the  Holy  Scriptures**  daily.  The  Ian- 
tions  one  **  Zeno,  sumamed  Cotylas,  who  was  despot  of  goage  of  the  Acts  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  L\'stra 
Kabbah**  in  the  time  of  Johannes  Hjrreanus.  or  Derbe  was  the  residence  of  tbe  devout  family.  *  The 

2.  In  2  Maoc  a  leader  named  Tinootheus  is  mention-  latter  has  been  inferred,  but  without  moch  likelihood, 
ed  as  having  taken  part  in  the  invasion  of  Nicanor  from  a  possible  construction  of  Acts  xx,  4,  the  former 
(viii,  80 ;  ix,  8).  B.C.  166.  At  a  kter  time  he  made  from  xvi,  1 , 2  (see  Neander,  Pjkam,  und  Leit,  i,  288 ;  Al- 
great  preparations  for  a  second  attack  on  Judas,  but  ford  and  Huther,  ad  loe).  In  either  case  the  absence 
was  driven  to  a  stronghold,  Gazara,  which  was  stormed  of  any  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  synagogue  makes 
by  Judas,  and  there  Timotheus  was  taken  and  slain  (x,  this  devout  consistency  mors  noticeable.     We  may 
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think  here,  as  at  Philippi,  of  the  few  deyoat  women  ' 
going  forth  to  their  daily  worship  at  tome  river-mde 
OfBtofy  (Cooybeare  ami  llowson,  i,  211).     The  reading 
wofid  rivw  in  2  Tim.  iii,  14,  adopted  by  Lachmann  and 
Tiachcndorf,  indicates  that  it  was  from  them  as  well  as 
fran  the  apostle  that  the  young  disciple  received  his 
flnt  imprrnsifm  of  Christian  truth.    It  would  be  nat-  I 
oral  that  a  character  thus  fashioned  should  retain  \ 
thionghoat  something  of  a  feminine  piety.     A  consti- 
tution far  from  robust  (1  Tim.  v,  23),  a  morbid  shrink- 
ing from  opposition  and  responsibility  (iv,  12-16 ;  v,  20, 
21;  Ti,  11-14;  2  Tim,  ii,  1-7),  a  sensitiveness  even  to 
tern  (i,  4),  a  tendency  to  an  ascetic  rigor  which  l»e  had 
not  strength  to  bear  (1  Tim.  v,  28),  united,  as  it  often  is, 
with  a  temperament  exposed  to  some  risk  (see  the  elabo- 
ntedisMrtation  De  S^tartpucaX^  'Exi^iiiai^,  by  Bosius, 
io  Haae,  Tkesannu^  vol  ii)  from  **  youthful  lusts**  (2 
TiBkii,  22)  and  the  softer  emotions  (1  Tim.  v,  2) — these 
ve  may  well  think  of  as  characterizing  the  youth  as 
thqr  afterwanis  characterized  the  man. 

i  Ui*  Cowtnion  und  Ordimttion^^The  arrival  of 
Pul  and  Barnabas  in  Lycaonia  (Acts  ziv,  6)  brought 
dke  message  of  gUul  tidings  to  Timothy  and  his  moth- 
er, and  they  received  it  with  **  unfeigneid  faith'*  (2  Tim. 
1,5).  A.D.  44.  If  at  Lystra,  as  seems  probable  from 
i  Tim.  iii,  11,  he  may  have  witnessed  the  half-oom-  j 
[kttd  aacfifioe,  the  half- finished  martyrdom  of  Paul  i 
(Aets  ziv,  19).  The  preaching  of  the  apoacle  on  his  j 
Kfom  from  hu  short  circuit  prepared  him  for  a  life  of 
idfering  (ver.  22).  From  that  time  his  life  and  edu- 
aHoa  must  have  been  under  the  direct  superiutend- 
coee  of  the  body  of  elders  (ver.  28).  During  the  inter- 
nl  of  three  yeaia  between  the  apoatle's  first  and  second 
Jooneys,  the  youth  had  greatly  matured.  His  zeal, 
probably  hb  asceticism,  became  known  both  at  Lystra 
nd  loooiam.  The  mention  of  the  two  churches  as 
mdted  in  testifying  to  his  character  (xvi,  2)  leads  us  to 
beUcve  that  the  early  work  was  prophetic  of  the  later, 
that  he  had  already  been  employed  in  what  was  after^ 
winls  to  be  the  great  labor  of  his  life,  as  **  the  messen- 
ger of  the  churebes,"  and  that  it  was  his  tried  fitness 
fat  that  office  which  determined  Paul's  choice.  Those 
who  had  the  deepest  insight  into  character  and  spoke 
with  a  prophetic  utterance  pointed  to  him  (1  Tim.  i,  18; 
ir,  14),  as  others  had  pointed  tiefore  to  Paul  and  Bar- 
nsbas  (Acts  xiii,  2),  as  specially  fit  for  the  missionary 
vorfc  in  which  the  apostle  was  engaged.  Personal  feel- 
isg  led  Paul  to  the  same  conclusion  (xvi,  8),  and  he 
»ss  solemnly  set  apart  (the  whole  assembly  of  the  eld- 
en  laying  their  bands  on  him,  as  did  the  apostle  him- 
mIO  to  do  the  work,  and  possibly  to  bear  the  title,  of 
erangdist  (1  Tim.  W,  14;  2  Tim.  i,  6 ;  iv,  5).  loonium 
bs  been  suggested  by  Cbnybeare  and  Uowson  (i,  289) 
at  the  probable  aoene  of  the  ordination. 

A  great  obstacle,  however,  presented  itself.  Timo- 
tky,  thoogh  inheriting,  as  it  were,  from  the  nobler  side 
(Wettstwn,  ad  loc),  and  therefore  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to 
dM  age  of  manhood  without  the  sign  of  circumcision, 
and  in  this  point  be  might  seem  to  be  disclaiming  the 
Jewish  blood  that  was  in  him  and  choosing  to  take  up 
his  position  as  a  heathen.  Had  that  been  his  real  po- 
ation,  it  woald  have  been  utterly  inconsistent  with 
Psars  prineiple  of  action  to  nige  on  him  the  necessity 
of  drcamcision  (1  Cor.  vii,  18;  GaL  ii,  8;  v,  2).  As  it 
wasy  his  condition  was  that  of  a  negligent,  almost  of  an 
apostate,  Israelite;  and,  though  circumcision  was  noth- 
ing, and  ondrcumdaon  was  nothing,  it  was  a  serious 
question  whether  the  scandal  of  such  a  position  should 
be  allowed  to  frustrate  all  his  eiforts  as  an  evangelist. 
The  foct  that  no  oflbnoe  seems  to  have  been  felt  hith- 
sfto  is  explained  by  the  predominance  of  the  Gentile 
element  in  the  chorehes  of  Lycaonia  (Acts  xiv,  27). 
But  his  wider  work  would  bring  him  into  contact  with 
the  Jews,  who  had  already  shown  themselves  so  ready 
to  attach,  and  then  the  scandal  would  come  out  They 
Bight  tolamte  a  heathen,  as  such,  in  the  synagogue  or 


the  ohureh,  but  an  undrcumciaed  Israelite  would  be  to 
them  a  horror  and  a  |iortent.  With  a  special  view  to 
their  feelingH,  making  no  sacrifice  of  principle,  the  apos- 
tle, who  had  refused  to  permit  the  drcumcision  of  Ti- 
tus, ^  took  and  circumcised*'  Timothy  (xvi,  8) ;  and  then, 
as  conscious  of  no  inomsistency,  went  on  his  way  dis- 
tributing the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Jerasalem,  the 
great  charter  of  the  freedom  of  the  (tentiles  (ver.  4). 

Henceforth  Timothy  was  one  of  \nn  most  constant 
companions.  Not  since  he  parte<l  from  Barnabas  hail 
he  found  one  whose  heart  so  answered  to  his  own.  If 
Banuibas  had  been  as  the  brother  and  friend  of  early 
days,  he  had  now  found  one  whom  he  coidd  claim  a» 
his  own  by  a  spiritual  parentage  (2  Tim.  i,  2).  He  calla 
him  "son  Timothy"  (1  Tim.  i,  18);  "my  own  son  in 
the  faith**  (ver.  2)*;  **my  bekned  son**  (i  Cor.  iv,  17); 
**  my  workfellow**  (Rom.  xvi,  21) ;  **  my  brother**  (which 
is  probably  the  sense  of  Ti/ivAtoc  6  afiXft'i^  in  2  Cor.  i,  1 ). 

8.  //w  ICvtmgeli$tic  Labors  and  JoHnteyt, — Continuing- 
his  second  mimionarv  tour,  Paul  now  took  Timothv  with 
him,  and,  accompanied  by  SilvsnuB.  and  probably  Luke 
ahK),  journeyed  at  length  to  Philippi  (Acts  xvi,  12),  where 
the  young  evangelist  liecaroe  conspicuous  at  once  for  his 
filial  devotion  and  his  zeal  (Phil,  ii,  22).     His  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  accoinit  of  Paul'ri  work  at  The»- 
salonica,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  remained  some  time 
at  Philippi,  and  then  acted  as  the  messenger  by  whom 
the  members  of  that  Church  sent  what  thev  were  able 
to  give  for  the  apostle's  wants  (iv.  15).     He  sppesrs, 
however,  at  Beroea,  and  remains  there  when  Paul  and 
Silas  are  obliged  to  leave  (ActH  xvii.  14).  troing  *m  af- 
terwards u>  join  hb  master  in  Oreeee  (1  These,  iii,  2). 
Meanwhile  he  is  sent  back  to  Thessalonica  (ibid.),  as 
having  special  gifts  for  comforting  and  teaching.     He 
returns  from  Thessalonica,  not  to  Athens,  but  to  Corinth, 
and  his  name  appears  united  with  PauKs  in  the  opening- 
words  of  both  the  letters  written  from  that  city  to  tha 
Thessakmians  ( 1  These,  i,  1 ;  2  Thess.  i,  1).    Dr!  Words- 
worth infers  from  2  Cor.  ix,  1 1  and  Acts  xviii,  5  that 
Timothy  brought  contributions  to  the  support  of  the 
apostle  from  the  Macedonian  churches,  and  thus  re- 
leased him  from  his  continuous  labor  as  a  tent-maker. 
Here,  also,  he  was  apparently  active  as  an  evangelist 
(2  Cor.  L,  19),  and  on  him,  probably,  with  some  exoep- 
tions,  devdved  the  duty  of  baptising  the  new  converts 
(1  Cor.  i,  14).     Of  the  next  four  or  five  yeara  of  his  life 
we  have  no  record,  and  can  infer  nothing  beyond  a 
continuance  of  his  active  service  as  Paul's  companion^ 
When  we  again  meet  with  him,  it  is  as  being  sent  on  in 
advance  while  the  apostle  was  contemplating  the  long- 
journey  which  was  to  include  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Jeru- 
salem, and  Rome  (Acts  xix,  22).     A.D.  64.     He  was 
sent  to  "  bring'*  the  churches  "  into  remembrance  of  the 
ways**  of  the  apostle  (1  Cor.  iv,  17).     We  trace  in  the 
words  of  the  "father**  an  anxious  desire  to  guartl  the 
son  from  the  perils  which,  to  his  eager  but  sensitive 
temperament,  woukl  be  most  trying  (xvi,  10).     Hia> 
route  would  take  him  through  the  churches  which  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  f<Mjnding,  and  this  would  give* 
him  scope  for  exerdsing  the  gifts  which  were  after^ 
wards  to  be  displayed  in  a  still  more  responsible  ofllce.. 
It  is  probable,  from  the  passages  already  referred  to,, 
that,  after  accomplishing  the  S|)edal  work  assigned  U> 
him,  he  returned  by  the  same  route  and  met  Paul  ac- 
cording to  a  previous  arrangement  (ver.  11),  and  was 
thus  with  him  when  the  second  epistle  was  written  ta 
the  Church  of  Corinth  (2  C4>r.  i,  1).     He  returns  with 
the  apostle  to  that  dty,  and  joins  in  roemages  of  greet- 
ing to  the  disciples  whom  he  had  known  personally  at 
Corinth  and  who  had  since  found  their  way  to  Home- 
(Kom.  xvi,  21).     lie  forms  one  of  the  company  of 
friends  who  go  with  Paul  to  Philippi  and  then  sail  by 
themselves,  waiting  for  his  arrival  by  a  different  ship- 
(Acts  XX,  8-6).     Whether  he  continued  his  journey  ta- 
.Jerusalem,  and  what  became  of  him  during  PauFs  im- 
prisonment St  Cvsarea.  are  points  on  which  we  must  re- 
main uncertain.    The  language  of  Paul*s  address  to  th» 
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elders  of  Ephesus  (ver.  17-85)  renders  it  unlikely  that 
he  was  then  left  there  with  authority.  The  absence  of 
his  name  from  ch.  xxvii  in  like  manner  leads  to  the 
•conclusion  that  he  did  not  share  in  the  perilous  voyage 
to  Italy.  He  must  have  joined  him,  however,  apparent- 
ly, soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  and  was  with  him 
when  the  epistles  to  the  Philippians,  to  the  Colossians, 
.and  to  Philemon  were  written  (Phil,  i,  1 ;  ii,  19 ;  Col.  i, 
1 ;  Philem.  1).  All  the  indications  of  this  period  point 
to  incessant  missionaTy  activity.  As  before,  so  now,  he 
is  to  precede  the  personal  coming  of  the  apostle,  inspect- 
ing, advising,  reporting  (PhiL  ii,  19-28),  caring  especial- 
ly for  the  Macedonian  churches  as  no  one  else  could  care. 
The  special  messages  of  greeting  sent  to  him  at  a  later 
date  (2  Tim.  iv,  21)  show  that  at  Rome  also,  as  else- 
where, he  had  gain^  the  warm  affection  of  those  among 
whom  he  ministered.  Among  those  most  eager  to  be 
Jthus  remembered  to  him  we  find,  according  to  a  fairly 
-supported  hypothesis,  the  names  of  a  Roman  noble,  Pu- 
•dens  (q.  v.),  of  a  future  bishop  of  Rome,  Linus  (q.  v.), 
and  of  the  daughter  of  a  British  king,  Claudia  (Will- 
iams, Claudia  and  Pudens;  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
ii,  501 ;  Alford,  Excumu  in  Greik  Test,  iii,  104).  It 
is  interesting  to  think  of  the  young  evangelist  as  hav- 
ing been  the  instrument  by  which  one  who  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  fathomless  impurity  of  the  Roman  world 
was  called  to  a  higher  life,  and  the  names  which  would 
otherwise  have  appeared  only  in  the  foul  epigrams  of 
Martial  (i,  82;  iv,  18;  v,  48;  xi,  58)  raised  to  a  perpet* 
ual  honor  in  the  salutations  of  an  apostolic  epistle.  An 
-article  (They  of  Casar's  Household)  in  Joum,  of  Class, 
and  Sacred  Philologyy  No.  x,  questions  this  hypothesis, 
on  the  ground  that  the  epigrams  are  later  than  the  epis- 
tles, and  that  they  connect  the  name  of  Pudens  with 
iieathen  customs  and  vices.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
^  urged  that  the  bantering  tone  of  the  epigrams  forbids 
<is  to  take  them  as  evidences  of  character.  Pudens  tells 
Martial  that  he  does  not  "like  his  poems.*^  *<Oh,  that 
is  because  you  read  too  many  at  a  time"*  (iv,  29).  He 
•begs  him  to  correct  their  blemishes.  ^'You  want  an 
autograph  copy,  then,  do  you?"  (vii,  11).  The  slave 
£n-  or  Rucolpos  (the  name  is  possibly  a  wilful  distor* 
tiun  of  Eubulus)  does  what  might  be  the  fulfilment  of  a 
Christian  vow  (Acts  xviii,  18),  and  this  is  the  occasion 
of  the  suggestion  which  seems  most  damnatory  (Martial, 
V,  48).  With  this  there  mingles,  however,  as  in  iv,  18 ; 
vi,  58,  the  language  of  a  more  real  esteem  than  is  com- 
mon in  Martial  (comp.  some  good  remarks  in  Galloway, 
A  Clergyman^s  Holidays^  p.  85-49). 

To  the  close  of  this  period  of  Timothy's  life  we  may 
probably  refer  the  imprisonment  of  Heb.  xiii,  28,  and  the 
>trial  at  which  he  ^  witnessed  the  good  confession*'  not 
unworthy  to  be  likened  to  that  of  the  Great  Confessor 
'before  Pilate  (1  Tim.  vi,  18).  Assuming  the  genuine- 
ness and  the  later  date  of  the  two  epistles  addressed  to 
him  (see  below),  we  are  able  to  put  together  a  few  no- 
'tices  as  to  his  later  life.  It  follows  from  1  Tim.  i,  8  that 
•he  and  his  master,  after  the  release  of  the  latter  from 
•his  imprisonment,  revisited  the  proconsular  Asia;  that 
-the  apostle  then  continued  his  journey  to  Macedonia, 
while  the  disciple  remained,  half  reluctantly,  even  weep- 
ing at  the  separation  (2  Tim.  i,  4),  at  Ephesus,  to  check, 
<if  possible,  the  outgn)wth  of  heresy  and  licentiousness 
which  had  sprung  up  there.  The  time  during  which 
he  was  thus  to  exercise  authority  as  the  delegate  of  an 
apostle — a  vicar  apostolic  rather  than  a  bishop — was  of 
uncertain  duration  (1  Tim.  iii,  14).  The  position  in 
which  he  found  himself  might  well  make  him  anxious. 
He  had  to  rule  presbyters,  most  of  whom  were  older 
»than  himself  (iv,  12),  to  awign  to  each  a  stipend  in  pro- 
portion to  his  work  (v,  17),  to  receive  and  decide  on 
charges  that  might  be  brought  against  them  (ver.  1, 19, 
20),  to  regulate  the  almsgiving  and  the  sisterhoods  of 
•the  Church  (ver.  8-10),  to  ordain  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons (iii,  1-18).  There  was  the  risk  of  bieing  entangled 
in  the  disput^  prejudices,  covetousness,  sensuality,  of  a 
l^at  city.     There  was  the  risk  of  injuring  health  and 


strength  by  an  overstrained  asceticism  (iv,  4;  v,  28). 
Leaders  of  rival  sects  were  there — Hymemeus,  Philetus, 
Alexander — to  oppose  and  thwart  him  (i,  20 ;  2  Tim.  ii, 
17 ;  iv,  14,  15).  The  name  of  his  beloved  teacher  was 
no  longer  honored  as  it  had  been ;  the  strong  affection 
of  former  days  had  vanished,  and  ^  Paul  the  aged"  had 
become  unpopular,  the  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike 
(comp.  Acts  XX,  87;  2  Tim.  i,  15).  Only  in  the  n«r« 
rowed  circle  of  the  faithful  few — Aqnila,  Prisdlla,  Mark, 
and  others — who  were  still  with  him  was  he  likely  to 
find  sympathy  or  support  (iv,  19).  We  cannot  wonder 
that  the  apostle,  knowing  these  trials,  and,  with  hta 
marvellous  power  of  bearing  another's  burdens,  making 
them  his  own,  should  be  full  of  anxiety  and  fear  for  h» 
disciple's  steadfastness ;  that  admonitions,  appeals,  warn- 
ings, should  follow  each  other  in  rapid  and  vehement 
succession  (1  Tim.  i,  18;  iii,  15;  iv,  14;  v,  21 ;  vi,  11). 
In  the  second  epistle  to  him  this  deep  personal  feeling 
utters  itself  yet  more  fully.  The  friendship  of  twenty 
years  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  all  memories  connect- 
ed with  it  throng  upon  the  mind  of  the  old  man,  now 
ready  to  be  offer^ :  the  blameless  youth  (2  Tim.  iii,  15), 
the  holy  household  (i,  5),  the  solemn  ordination  (ver.  6), 
the  tears  at  parting  (ver.  4).  The  last  recorded  word* 
of  the  apostle  express  the  earnest  hope,  repeated  yet 
more  earnestly,  that  he  might  see  him  once  again  (iv, 
9, 21).  Timothy  is  to  come  before  winter,  to  bring  with 
him  the  cloak  for  which  in  that  winter  there  would  be 
need  (ver.  18).  We  may  hazard  the  conjecture  that 
he  reached  him  in  time,  and  that  the  last  hours  of  the 
teacher  were  soothed  by  the  presence  of  the  disciple 
whom  he  loved  so  truly.  Some  writers  have  even  seen 
in  Heb.  xiii,  28  an  indication  that  he  shared  Paul's  im- 
prisonment, and  was  released  from  it  by  the  death  of 
Nero  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii,  502 ;  Neander,  Pfkaa, 
und  Leii,  i,  552).  Beyond  this  all  is  apocryphal  and  un- 
certain. 

4.  I.,egendnry  Notices* — ^Hmothy  continued,  according 
to  the  old  traditions,  to  act  as  bishop  of  Ephesus  (Euseb. 
Hist,  Ecdes,  iii,  4, 2 ;  Const,  Apost,  vii,  46 ;  see  Lange,  De 
Tim,  Episcopo  Epkes,  [Lips.  1755]),  and  died  a  martyr's 
death  under  Domitian  or  Ner\'a  (Niceph.  HisL  Eccks,  iii, 
1 1 ;  Photius,  Cod,  254).  The  great  festival  of  Artemis 
(the  Karayuyiov  of  that  goddem)  led  him  to  protest 
against  the  license  and  frenzy  which  accompanied  it. 
The  mob  were  roused  to  fury,  and  put  him  to  death 
with  clubs  (comp.  Polycrates  and  Simeon  Metaphr.  in 
Henschen's  A  eta  Sanctorunt^  Jan.  24).  Some  later  crit- 
ics— Schleiermacher,  Mayerhoff— have  seen  in  him  the 
author  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Acts  ( Olshausen, 
Commentary  ii,  612). 

A  somewhat  startling  theory  as  to  the  intervening 
period  of  his  life  has  found  favor  with  Calmet  (a.  v.  "Ti- 
mothf^e*'),  Tillemont  (ii,  147),  and  others.  If  he  contin- 
ued, according  to  the  received  tradition,  to  be  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  then  he,  and  no  other,  must  have  been  the 
"  angel"  of  that  Church  to  whom  the  message  of  Rev. 
ii,  1-7  was  addressed.  It  may  be  urged,  as  in  some  de- 
gree confirming  this  view,  that  both  the  praise  and  the 
blame  of  that  message  are  such  as  harmonize  with  the 
impressions  as  to  the  character  of  Timothy  derived  from 
the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  The  refusal  to  acknowledge 
the  self-styled  apostles,  the  abhorrence  of  the  deeds  of 
the  Nicolaitans,  the  onwearied  labor,  all  this  belongs 
to  '<  the  man  of  God"  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Nor  is 
the  fault  less  characteristic.  The  strong  language  of 
Paul's  entreaty  would  lead  as  to  expect  that  the  tempta- 
tion of  such  a  man  would  be  to  fidl  away  from  the  glow 
of  his  "  first  love,"  the  zeal  of  his  first  faith.  The  prom- 
ise of  the  Lord  of  the  churches  is  in  substance  the  same 
as  that  implied  in  the  language  of  the  apostle  (2  Tim. 
ii,  4-6).  This  conjecture,  it  should  be  added,  has  been 
passed  over  unnoticed  by  most  of  the  recent  commenta- 
tors on  the  Ap«»caly|i!»c  (comp.  Alford  and  Wordsworth, 
adloc.).  Trench  {Sereit  Churches  o/Asia^  p.  64)  con- 
trasts the  "angel"  of  Rev.  ii  with  Timothy  nn  an  "ear- 
lier angel"  who,  with  the  generation  to  which  he  b»> 
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long«d,  had  passed  away  when  the  Apocalypse  was 
written.     It  most  be  remembered,  however,  that,  at  the 
time  of  Pkars  death,  Timothy  was  still  "  young,*'  prob- 
ably not  more  than  thirty-five;  that  he  might,  there- 
fore, well  be  liviug,  even  on  the  assumption  of  the  later 
^iate  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  the  traditions  {valeant 
•quoRtum)  i^aoe  his  death  after  that  date.     Bengel  ad- 
mits this,  but  urges  the  objection  that  he  was  not  the 
4Mshop  of  any  single  diocese,  but  the  superintendent  of 
many  churches.    This,  however,  may  in  its  turn  be 
traversed  by  the  answer  that  the  death  of  Paul  nuiy 
have  made  a  great  difference  in  the  work  of  one  who 
had  hitherto  been  employed  in  travelling  as  his  repre- 
tmtative.    The  special  charge  committed  to  him  in  the 
PtsComl  Epistles  might  not  unnaturally  give  fixity  to 
a  life  which  had  previously  been  wandering. 

An  additional  fact  coimected  with  the  name  of  Tim- 
«tbv  is  that  two  of  the  treatises  of  the  Pseudo-Dionv- 
lias  the  Areopagite  are  addressed  to  him  (^De  Hierarchy 
Cat  i.  1 ;  oomp.  Le  Nourry,  Dissert,  c.  ix,  and  Halloix, 
Qfuesf,  iv  in  Migne*s  edition). 

5.  Literafurf,— In  addition  to  the  works  above  cited, 
«e  Klaufing,  De  Tim,  Maprvp.  (Vitemb.  1713) ;  Scclen, 
Ik  Tim,  Canfijtsore  (Lubec.  1738) ;  Hauwlorf,  De  Ordi- 
wiione  Tim*  (Vitemb.  1754) ;  Witsius,  MiscelL  Sacr.  ii, 
438;  also  his  Exercit,  A  cacL  p.  316  sq. ;  Mosheim,  Kinleit, 
n  d^  1.  Br,  an  Tim.  (Hamb.  1754),  p.  4  sq. ;  Bertholdt, 
iMtleit.  ^-i,  349  sq. ;  Hevdenreich,  />*«i  d,  Timotheus,  in 
Txschimer*s  MemonAi  VIII,  ii,  19-76 ;  Evans,  Script, 
Biog.  voL  i;  Lewin, 8t. Paul  (see  Index);  Plumptrc,  Bi- 
-Me  Eductitar  (see  Index);  and  especially  Howson,  Com- 
paniont  of  St,  Paul  (Lond.  1871),  ch.  xii.     See  Paui- 

TIMOTHY,  First  Epistle  to.  This  is  the  first  of 
•the  so-called  Pastoral  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  therefore  in 
treating  it  we  shall  adduce  many  points,  especially  those 
rriating  to  its  authenticity,  etc.,  which  are  applicable  to 
two,  and  indeed  to  all  three,  of  them.     See  Paul. 

I.  A  uthorskip, — The  question  whether  these  epistles 
were  written  by  Paul  was  one  to  which,  till  within  the 
last  half-centuiy,  hardly  any  answer  but  an  affirmative 
one  was  thought  possible.  They  are  found  ascribed  to 
Pknl  in  the  Peshito  version  (2d  century),  in  the  Mura- 
torian  fragment,  and  in  the  catalogue  of  Eusebius,  who 
places  them  among  the  ofioXoyovftiva.  The  catalogues 
of  Athanasios,  of  the  Laodicean  (Council  (3(>4),  of  Cyril, 
•of  Kpiphanius,  and  of  Jerome  contain  them,  and  ascribe 
them  to  the  apostle.  Reminiscences  of  1  Tim.  occur  in 
■(.lem.  Rom.  (EpisL  1  Cor,  xrix) :  "  Let  us  draw  nigh  to 
him ;  .  .  .  lilting  up  pure  and  un«lefiled  hands**  (comp. 

1  Tim.  ii,  H) ;  in  Polycarp  (Ad  Philippeti,  c  4) :  "  The 
root  of  all  evils  is  covetousness.  Knowing  that  we 
brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  can  carry  nothing 
out,  lee  us  put  on  the  armor  of  righteousness"  (comp.  1 
Tim.  vi,  7,  10) ;  and  in  the  leUer  of  the  Church  at  Vi- 
enna and  Lyons:  ''But  the  fury  of  the  enemy  chiefly 
fell  on  Attains,  a  'pillar  and  ground*  of  our  Church** 
(Eusebiua,  Hist.  Eedes.  v,  1 ;  comp.  1  Tim.  iii,  15).    To 

2  Tim.  Ignatius  seems  to  allude  when  he  writes  to  Poly- 
carp (c6),  *'  Please  him  whose  soldiers  ye  are,  and  from 
whom  yon  receive  pay**  (oomp.  2  Tim.  ii,  4) ;  and  Poly- 
carp (A  d  PkiUppen.  c  5) :  *'  He  has  promised  us  that  if 
we  walk  worthily  of  him,  we  shall  reign  with  him** 
(eompw  2  Tim.  ii,  1 1, 12).  To  the  epistle  to  Titus  Igna- 
tius alludes  {Ad  Trail  c 8) :  ^  Whose  behavior  is  itself 
a  graat  lesson  of  instruction.**  (The  word  for  "  beha- 
vior,'* Karamiifia,  occurs  in  the  New  Test,  only  in  Tit. 
ii,  3).  Likewise  Clem.  Rom.  (  Ep,  i,  2) :  "  Ye  were  ready 
fer  every  good  work"  (comp.  Tit.  iii,  1).  To  1  Tim.  we 
have  direct  testimony  in  Irensnis  {Adf,  Hirr,  i,  1,  1) : 
'*Tbey  introduce  vain  genealogies,  which,  as  the  apos- 
tle aaya, '  minister*  questions,  rather  than  godly  e<Ufy- 
bg,  which  is  in  faith"  (comp.  1  Tim.  i,  4) ;  in  Clem. 
Alex.  {Strom,  ii,  883)  :**  Concerning  which  the  apostle 
writing  sayi^  '  O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  commit- 
ted to  thee"*  (compb  1  Tiro,  vi,  20,  21);  and  in  Tertull. 
{De  Prmscr^K  Higret,  c;  25) :  '*  And  this  word  Paul  has 

to  Tiaodiy, '  O  Tinothy,  keep  the  deposit*  '*(comp. 


ibid.).  To  2  Tim.  in  Irenaus  (A  dv,  Uvr,  ui, 3, 8)  : "  The 
a|>ostles  delivered  the  episcopate  to  Linus;  .  . .  of  which 
Linus  Paul  makes  mention  in  those  epistles  which  he 
wrote  to  Timothy**  (comp.  2  Tim.  iv,  21);  and  in  Ter- 
tull. (Scorp,  c  13) :  '*  Exulting  (i.  e.  Paul)  in  the  prospect 
of  it,  he  ¥rrites  to  Timothy,  *I  am  poured  out  as  a  drink- 
offering;  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand*** 
(comp.  2  Tim.  iv,  6).  To  the  epistle  to  Titus  in  Ire- 
nnus  {A  dv.  Beer,  iii,  3,  4) :  *'  The  apostles  would  not 
even  in  word  communicate  with  those  who  adulterated 
the  truth,  as  Paul  says, '  A  heretic  after  the  first  admo- 
nition reject,  knowing  that  such  a  one  is  perverse'** 
etc.  (comp.  Tit.  iii,  10,  11) ;  in  Clem.  Alex.  {Admtm,  ad 
Gent,  p.  6) :  "  For  as  that  divine  apostle  of  the  Ix^nl  says, 
'  The  saving  grace  of  God  hath  appeared  unto  all  men,*  ** 
etc  (comp.  Tit.  ii,  11-13);  and  in  Tertull.  (i/f  Pnes,  c 
6):  *'Paul,  .  .  .  who  suggests  that  'a  heretic  after  the 
first  admonition  is  to  be  rejected  as  ficrversc'  **  (comp. 
Tit.  iii,  10).  See  also  Tertull.  (Ad  Vrorem,  i.  7),  Ire- 
nseus  {Adr.  Bar,  iv,  16,  3;  ii,  14,  K).  Parallelisms,  im- 
plying quotation,  in  some  cases  with  close  verbal  agree- 
ment, are  found  likewise  in  Ignatius,  Ad  Mtitpt.  c.  8  (1 
Tim.  i,  4) ;  Polycarp,  c  4  (com|>.  1  Tim.  vi,  7, 8) :  Thcoph- 
ilus  of  Anti<»ch,  Ad  Autol,  iii,  126  (comp.  1  Tim.  ii,  1, 
2).  Later  testimony  is  so  abundant  that  it  is  needless 
to  adduce  it.  Thus  the  external  testimony,  indirect 
and  direct,  to  the  three  epistles  is,  so  far  as  the  (*hurch 
is  concerned,  as  strong  as  to  any  portion  of  Scrifiture. 
It  must  not  be  amcealed  that  they  were  rejected  by 
some  of  the  Gnostic  heretics,  as  Marcion  and  Basilides 
(see  Tertull.  Adv,  Mar,  v,  21 ;  Jerome,  Prolog,  ad  Tit,), 
TaHan  accepted  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  but  rejected  those 
to  Timothy.  The  contents  of  the  epistles  sufiSciently 
account  for  the  repugnance  of  the  Gnostic  teachers  to 
admit  their  genuineness.  Origen  mentions  {Comment, 
in  Matt,  p.  117)  some  who  rejected  2  Tim.  on  account 
of  the  allusion  to  the  apocryphal  story  of  Jannes  and 
Jambres  (iii,  8),  which  they  considered  unworthy  of  an 
apostle. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  have,  however,  been  subjected 
to  a  more  elaborate  scrutiny  by  the  criticism  of  Ger- 
manv.  The  first  doubts  were  uttered  bv  J.  C.  .Schmidt. 
These  were  followed  bv  the  Sendschreihen  of  Schleier- 
macher,  who,  assuming  the  genuineness  of  2  Tim.  and 
Titus,  undertook,  on  that  hy|)othesis,  to  prove  the  spu- 
riousness  of  1  Tim.  Holder  critics  saw  <hat  the  posi- 
tion thus  taken  was  untenable,  that  the  three  epistles 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  Eichhom  (Einleit,  iii)  and 
I)e  Wette  {Einleit,)  denied  the  Pauline  authorship  of  all 
three.  There  was  still,  however,  an  attempt  to  main- 
tain their  authority  as  embodying  the  substance  of  the 
apostle'^  teaching,  or  of  letters  written  by  him,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  they  had  been  sent  forth  after  his  death 
by  some  over-zealous  disciple,  who  wished,  under  the 
shadow  of  his  name,  to  attack  the  prevailing  errors  of 
the  time  (Eichhom,  tfrir/.).  One  writer  (Schott,  Isagogt 
Bist,'Crit,  p.  824)  ventures  on  the  hypothesis  that  Luke 
was  the  writer.  Baur  (  Die  sogenannten  Pastoral'BrieJe)^ 
here  as  elsewhere  more  daring  than  others,  assigns  them 
to  no  earlier  peri<td  than  the  latter  half  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury, after  the  death  of  Polycarp  in  A.D.  167  (p.  138). 
On  this  h^'pothesis  2  Tim.  was  the  earliest,  1  Tim.  the 
latest  of  the  three,  each  probably  by  a  different  writer 
(p.  72-76).  They  grew  out  of  the  state  of  parties  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and,  like  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and 
the  Acts,  were  intended  to  mediate  between  the  extreme 
Pauline  and  the  extreme  Petri ne  sections  of  the  Church 
(p.  58).  Starting  fn)m  the  data  supplied  by  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians,  the  writers,  first  of  2  Tim.,  then  of 
Titus,  and  laAtly  of  1  Tim.,  aimed,  by  the  insertion  of 
personal  incidents,  messages,  and  the  like,  at  giving  to 
their  compilations  an  air  of  verisimilitude  (p.  70).  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship  is  here  more  than  usually  important. 
There  can  be  no  solution  as  regards  these  epistles  like 
that  of  an  obviously  dramatic  and  therefore  legitimate 
personation  of  character,  such  as  is  possible  in  rela- 
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tion  to  the  authorship  of  EcclesUAtes.  If  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  are  not  Pauline,  the  writer  clearly  meant  them 
to  pass  as  such,  and  the  animiu  decipiendi  would  be 
there  in  its  most  flagrant  form.  They  would  have  to 
take  their  place  with  the  Pseudo-Clementine  Homilies, 
or  the  Pseudo-Ignatian  Epistles.  Where  we  now  see 
the  traces,  full  of  life  and  interest,  of  the  character  of 
**  Paul  the  aged,"  Arm,  tender,  zealous,  loving,  we  should 
have  to  recognise  only  the  tricks,  sometimes  skilful, 
sometimes  clumsy,  of  some  unknown  and  dishonest  con- 
troversialist. Consequences  such  as  these  ought  not,  it 
is  true,  to  lead  us  to  suppress  or  distort  one  iota  of  evi- 
dence. They  may  well  make  us  cautious,  however,  in  ex- 
amining the  evidence,  not  to  admit  conclusions  that  are 
wider  than  the  premises,  nor  to  take  the  premises  them- 
selves for  grantod.  The  task  of  examining  is  rendered 
in  some  measure  easier  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  most  critics,  hostile  as  well  as  friendly,  the  three  Pas- 
toral Epistles  stand  on  the  same  ground.  The  interme- 
diate hypotheses  of  Schlciermacher  (iupra)  and  Cred- 
ner  {EitdeU,  in$  .V.  T.),  who  looks  on  Titus  as  genuine.  2 
Tim.  as  made  up  out  of  two  genuine  lettors,  and  1  Tim. 
as  altogether  spurious,  may  be  dismissed  as  individual 
eccentricities,  hardly  requiring  a  separate  notice.  In 
dealing  with  objections  which  take  a  wider  range,  we 
are  meeting  those  also  which  are  confined  to  one  or  two 
out  of  the  three  epistles. 

(I.)  Objectioru  to  thette  Epi^s  m  Genercd, — The  chief 
elements  of  the  alleged  evidence  of  spuriousness  in  the 
three  Pastoral  Epistles  may  be  arranged  as  follows ; 

1.  LanffUf^^— The  style,  it  is  urged,  is  different  from 
that  of  the  acknowledged  PlBuline  Epistles.  There  is 
less  logical  continuity,  a  want  of  order  and  plan,  subjects 
brought  up,  one  after  the  other,  abruptly  (Schleiermach- 
er).  Not  less  than  fifty  words,  most  of  them  striking 
and  characteristic,  are  found  in  these  epistles  which  are 
not  found  in  Paul's  writings  (see  the  list  in  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  App.  I,  and  Huther,  EuUeii.).  The  for- 
mula of  salutation  (x^P^if  tXioCi  tipiivfi),  half-technical 
words  and  phraaes  like  cM/Scta  and  its  cognates  (1 
Tim.  ii,  2;  iii,  16;  vi,  6  e/  a/.),  xopairara^icf}  (i,  18; 
vi,  20 ;  2  Tim.  i,  12, 14 ,  ii,  2),  the  frequently  recurring 
iriorbQ  6  \6yoQ  (1  Tim.  i,  16 ;  iii,  1 ;  iv,  9 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  11), 
the  use  of  ifyiaivovva  as  the  disdnctive  epithet  of  a 
tnie  teaching — these  and  others  like  them  appear  here 
for  the  first  time  (Schlciermacher  and  Baur).  Some  of 
these  words,  it  is  urged,  ^vfpovv,  circ^vcai,  etariipf 
^wQ  drrpoaiTOVi  belong  to  the  Gnostic  terminology  of 
the  2d  century. 

On  the  other  side  it  may  be  said  (1)  that  there  is  no 
test  so  uncertain  as  that  of  language  and  style  thus  ap- 
plied; how  uncertain  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that 
Schleiermacher  and  Neander  find  no  stumbling-blocks 
in  2  Tim.  and  Titus,  while  they  detect  an  nn-Pauline 
character  in  1  Tim.  A  difference  like  that  which  marks 
the  speech  of  men  divided  from  each  other  by  a  century 
may  be  conclusive  against  the  identity  of  authorship; 
but,  short  of  that.,  there  is  hardly  any  conceivable  diver- 
gency which  may  not  coexist  with  it.  The  style  of 
one  man  is  stereotyped,  formed  early,  and  enduring  long. 
The  sentences  move  after  an  unvarying  rhythm ;  the 
sante  words  recur.  That  of  another  changes,  more  or 
less,  from  year  to  year.  As  his  thoughts  expand,  they 
call  for  a  new  vocabulary.  The  last  works  of  such  a 
writer,  as  those  of  Bacon  and  of  Burke,  may  be  florid, 
redundant^  figurative,  while  the  earlier  were  almost  mea- 
gre in  their  simplicity.  In  proportion  as  the  man  is  a 
solitary  thinker,  or  a  strong  assertor  of  his  own  will,  will 
he  tend  to  the  former  state.  In  proportion  to  his  power 
of  receiving  impressions  from  without,  of  sympathizing 
with  others,  will  be  his  tendency  to  the  latter.  Apart 
from  all  knowledge  e(  Paul's  character,  the  alleged  pe- 
culiarities are  but  oC  Uctle  weight  in  the  adverse  scale. 
With  that  knowledgvwe  may  see  in  them  the  natoral 
result  of  the  intercourse  with  men  in  many  knds,  of 
that  readiness  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  show  itself  in  speech  as  wcJl  as  in 


action.  Each  group  of  his  epistles  has,  in  like  manner, 
its  characteristic  words  and  phrases.  (2.)  If  this  is  true 
generally,  it  is  so  yet  more  emphatically  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  authorship  are  diflTerent.  The  language 
of  a  bishop's  charge  is  not  that  of  his  letters  to  his  pri- 
vate friends.  The  epistles  which  Paul  wrote  to  the 
churches  as  societies  might  well  differ  from  those  which 
he  wrote,  in  the  full  freedom  of  open  speech,  to  a  famil- 
iar friend,  to  his  own  **  true  son."  It  is  not  strange  that 
we  should  find  in  the  latter  a  Luther-like  vehemence  of 
expression  (e.  g.  K^KavortipiaapkiHaVy  1  Tim.  iv,  2;  ^la- 
TTaparptPai  Su^apfxiviav  av^punrw  rbv  vovy^  vi,  5; 
attTiopfVfuva  afiapTituQ^  2  Tim.  iii,  6),  mixed  sometimes 
with  words  that  imply  that  which  few  gpreat  men  have 
been  without,  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  the  capacity^ 
at  leasts  for  satire  (e.  g.  ypawdeig  fivdoti;.  1  Tim.  iv,  7  ; 
ifXvapoi  Kai  inpitpyoi,  v,  18;  nrv^raif  vi,  4;  yacrri- 
p€C  Apyaif  Tit.  i,  12).  (3.)  Other  letters,  again,  were  dio> 
tated  to  an  amanuensis.  These  have  every  appearance 
of  having  been  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  this  can 
hardly  have  been  without  its  influence  on  their  style, 
rendering  it  less  diffiise,  the  transitions  more  abrupt, 
the  treatment  of  each  subject  more  concise.  In  this  re- 
spect it  may  be  compared  with  the  other  two  autograph 
epistles,  those  to  the  (valatians  and  Philemon.  A  list 
of  words  given  by  Alford  (voL  iii,  ProUg,  ch.  vii)  shows  a 
considerable  resemblance  between  the  first  of  these  two 
and  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  (4.)  It  may  be  adde<i  that 
to  whatever  extent  a  forger  of  spurious  epistles  would 
be  likely  to  form  his  style  after  the  pattern  of  the  rec- 
ognised ones,  so  that  men  might  not  be  able  to  distin- 
guish the  counterfeit  from  the  true,  to  that  extent  the 
diversity  which  has  been  dwelt  on  is,  within  the  limits 
that  have  been  above  stated,  not  against,  but  for,  the 
genuineness  of  these  epistles.  (5.)  Lastly,  there  is  the 
positive  argument  that  there  is  a  large  common  ele- 
ment, both  of  thoughts  and  words,  shared  by  these  epi»> 
ties  and  the  others.  The  grounds  of  faith,  the  law  of 
life,  the  tendency  to  digress  and  go  off  at  a  word,  the 
personal,  individualizing  affection,  the  free  reference  t* 
bis  own  sufferings  for  the  truth,  all  these  are  in  both, 
and  by  them  we  recognise  the  identity  of  the  writer. 
The  evidence  can  hardly  be  given  within  the  limits  of 
this  article,  but  its  weight  will  be  felt  by  any  careful 
student.  The  coincidences  are  precisely  those,  in  most 
instances,  which  the  forger  of  a  document  would  have 
been  unlikely  to  think  of,  and  give  but  scanty  support 
to  the  perverse  ingenuity  which  sees  in  these  resem- 
blances a  proof  of  compilation,  and  therefore  of  spuri- 
ousness. 

2.  Anachromtm. — It  has  been  urged  (chiefly  by  Eicb- 
horn,  J?tnM^.p.dl5)  against  the  reception  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  that  they  cannot  be  fitted  into  the  records  of 
Paul's  life  in  the  Acts.    To  this  there  is  a  threefold  an- 
swer.   (1.)  The  difilculty  has  been  enormously  exagger- 
ated.   If  the  dates  assigned  to  them  must,  to  some  ex- 
tent, be  conjectoral,  there  are,  at  least,  two  hypotheses 
in  each  case  {infra)  which  rest  on  reasonably  good 
grounds.    (2.)  If  the  difficulty  were  as  great  as  it  is  said 
to  be,  the  mere  fact  that  we  cannot  fix  the  precise  date 
of  three  letters  in  the  life  of  one  of  whose  ceaseless  la- 
bors and  joumeyings  we  have,  after  all,  but  fragmen- 
tary records,  ought  not  to  be  a  stumbling-block.     The 
hypothesis  of  a  release  from  the  imprisonment  with 
which  the  history  of  the  Acts  ends  removes  all  difficul- 
ties; and  if  this  be  rejected  (Baur,  p.  67),  as  itself  not 
resting  on  sufficient  evidence,  there  is,  in  any  case,  % 
wide  gap  of  which  we  know  nothing.     It  may  at  least 
claim  to  be  a  theory  which  explains  phenomena.     (3.) 
Here,  as  before,  the  reply  is  obvious,  that  a  man  com- 
posing counterfeit  epistles  would  have  been  likely  to 
make  them  square  with  the  acknowledged  records  of 
the  life. 

3.  Ecdesunticism, — The  three  epistles  present,  it  i» 
said,  a  more  developed  state  of  Church  organization  and 
doctrine  than  that  belonging  to  the  lifetime  of  PauU 
(1.)  The  rule  that  the  bishop  i»  to  be  <<  the  hosbtnd  oi 
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one  wife**  (1  Tim.  iii,  2;  Tit.  i,  6)  indicates  the  strong 
oppontion  to  second  marriages  which  characterized  the 
M  century  (Baur,  p.  1 18-120).    (2.)  The  "  younger  wid- 
ows" of  1  Tim.T,  11  cannot  possibly  be  literally  widows. 
If  they  were,  Paul,  in  advising  them  to  marry,  would  be 
excluding  them,  according  to  the  rule  of  1  Tim.  v,  9, 
fitm  all  cbanoe  of  sharing  in  the  Church's  bounty.     It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  word  x^po'  i"  uae^^  as  it  was 
w  the  id  century,  in  a  wider  tense,  as  denoting  a  conse- 
<tated  life  (Baur,  p.  42-49).    (3.)  The  rules  affecting  the 
relation  of  the  bishope  and  dders  indicate  a  hierarchic 
<i(ev-elopnient  characteristic  of  the  Petrine  element,  which 
becMMne  dominant  in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  post- 
■posuilic  period,  but  foreign  altogether  to  the  genuine 
epistles  of  Paul  (Baur,  p.  80-89).    (4.)  The  term  aipcri- 
r«>^>  is  used  in  its  later  sense,  and  a  formal  proceilure 
LlE^aunst  the  heretic  is  recognised,  which  belongs  to  the 
Set  century  rather  than  the  tirst.    (5.)  The  upward  prog- 
gas  from  the  office  of  deacon  to  that  of  presbyter,  im- 
Amed  in  1  Tim.  iii,  18,  belongs  to  a  later  period  (Baur, 
'.  eii,),      C^)  On  2  Tim.  i,  6 ;  ii,  2,  see  below. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  meet  objections  which  contain 
large  an  element  of  mere  arbitrary  assumption.     (1.) 
iVdmittini^  Baur*s  interpretation  of  1  Tim.  iii,  2  to  be 
Elie  right  one,  the  rule  which  makes  monogamy  a  con- 
<iition  of  the  efnscopal  office  is  very  far  removed  from 
t!lie  harah,  sweeping  censures  of  all  second  marriages 
which  we  find  in  Athenagoras  and  Tertullian.     (2.) 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  the  ^  younger  wid- 
ows'* were  not  literally  such.    The  x^lP"*^  "^  ^^^  Pastor- 
al Epistles  are,  like  those  of  Acts  vi,  1 ;  ix,  89,  women 
dependent  on  the  alms  of  the  Church,  not  necessarily 
deaconesses,  or  engaged  in  active  labors.     The  rule  fix- 
ing the  age  of  sixty  for  admission  is  all  but  conclusive 
•ftinst  Baur*s  hypothesis.     (8.)  The  use  of  itrittKoirot 
tuA  vp^vfiuTfpoi  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  equivalent 
(Tit.  i,  b,  7),  and  the  absence  of  any  intermediate  order 
between  the  bishope  and  deacons  (1  Tim.  iii,  1-8),  are 
quite  unlike  what  we  find  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles  and 
other  writings  of  the  2d  century.    They  are  in  entire 
tj^reement  with  the  language  of  Paul  (Acts  xx,  17, 28; 
PhiL  i,  1).    Few  features  of  these  epistles  are  more  strik- 
ing than  the  absence  of  any  high  hierarchic  system. 
(4.)  The  word  acpcrmic  has  its  counterpart  in  the  a'lpi- 
«H{  of  I  Cor.  xi,  19.     The  sentence  upon  Hymenaeus 
nd  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i,  20)  has  a  precedent  in  that  of 
1  Cor.  T,  5.     (&)  The  best  interpreters  do  not  see  in 
1  Tim.  iii,  18  the  transition  from  one  office  to  another 
(comp.  ElKcott,  ad  loc^  and  see  Dbaoon).    If  it  is  there, 
the  assumption  that  such  a  change  is  foreign  to  the 
ipsstollc  age  is  entirely  an  arbitrary  one. 

4.  HereMogy, — Still  greater  stress  is  laid  on  the  in- 
dications of  a  later  date  in  the  descriptions  of  the  false 
teachers  noticed  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  These  point, 
it  is  said,  unmistakably  to  Marcion  and  his  followers. 
Id  the  Ayndicu^  ^^  j/£vitnf{>fAOv  yvwmaq  (1  Tim.  vi, 
20)  there  la  a  direct  reference  to  the  treatise  which  he 
vrote  under  the  title  of  'A vrt^ifffcv,  setting  forth  the 
eontfMliction  between  the  Okl  and  New  Test.  (Baur,  p. 
26).  The  *'geneak>gies**  of  I  Tim.  i.  4:  Tit.  iii,  9  in 
like  manner  point  to  the  nons  of  the  Valentinians  an<1 
Ophites  (ibid.  p.  12).  The  **  forbidding  to  marr}-,  and 
eommandiog  to  abstain  from  meats,**  fits  in  to  Marcion*s 
system,  not  to  that  of  the  Judaixing  teachers  of  PauKs 
time  (aWd.  p.  24).  The  assertion  that "  the  law  is  good** 
(1  Tim.  i,  8)  implies  a  denial,  like  that  of  Marcion,  of 
iu  divine  authority.  The  doctrine  that  the  "  resurrec- 
tion was  past  already**  (2  Tim.  ii,  18)  was  thoroughly 
(yooRtic  in  its  character.  In  his  eagerness  to  find  to- 
kena  of  a  later  date  everywhere,  Baur  sees  in  the  writer 
of  these  epistles  not  merely  an  opponent  of  Gnosticism, 
bat  one  in  part  infected  with  their  teaching,  and  appeals 
to  the  dozologics  of  1  Tim.  i,  17 ;  vi,  15,  and  their  Chris- 
tokgy  throoghottt,  as  having  a  Gnostic  stamp  on  them 
(p.»-88> 

CncftiUy  elaborated  aa  this  part  of  Baur*s  attack  has 
bsci%  it  iSi  peffaaps,  the  weakest  and  most  capricious  of 


all.  The  false  teachers  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  pre- 
dominantly Jewish,  vofioiiiatricaXoi  (1  Tim.  i,  7),  be- 
longing altogether  to  a  different  school  from  that  of 
Marcion,  giving  heed  to  "  Jewish  fables**  (Tit.  i,  4)  and 
"  disputes  connected  with  the  law**  (iii,  9).  Of  all  mon- 
strosities of  exegesis  few  are  more  wilful  and  fantastic 
than  that  which  finds  in  vofioft^affieaXoi  Antinomian 
teachers,  and  in  fiaxai  vofitKoi  Antinomian  doctrine 
(Baur,  p.  17).  The  natural  suggestion  that  in  Acts  xx, 
30,31  Paul  contemplates  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  like 
perverse  teaching;  that  in  Col.  ii,  8-23  wo  have  the 
same  combination  of  Judaism  and  a  self-styled  yvwtn^* 
(1  Tim.  vi.  20)  or  ^iXoso^'a  (Col.  ii,  8),  leading  to  a  like 
false  asceticism,  is  set  aside  summarily  by  the  rejection 
both  of  the  speech  and  the  epistle  as  spuriouti.  Even 
the  denial  of  the  resurrection,  we  may  remark,  belongs 
as  naturally  to  the  mingling  of  a  Sadducsean  element 
with  an  Eastern  mysticism  as  to  the  teaching  of  Mar- 
cion. The  self-ccmtradictory  hypothesis  that  the  writ- 
er of  1  Tim.  is  at  once  the  strongest  opponent  of  the 
(inostics.  and  that  he  adopts  their  language,  need  hard- 
ly be  refuted.  The  whole  line  of  argument,  indeed, 
first  misrepresents  the  language  of  Paul  in  these  epis- 
tles and  elsewhere,  and  then  assumes  the  entire  absence 
from  the  1st  century  of  even  the  germs  of  the  teaching 
which  characf  erize<l  the  2d  (comp.  Neander,  PJlanz,  uttd 
Leif.  i,  401 ;  Heydenreich,  p.  64). 

(II.)  SpecUd  Objections  to  the  FirH  EpittU.  —  T\\t 
most  prominent  of  these  are  the  following :  1.  That  it 
presents  Timothy  in  a  light  in  which  it  is  inconsistent 
with  other  notices  of  him  in  Paul's  epistles  to  regard 
him.     Here  he  appears  as  little  better  than  a  novice, 
needing  instruction  as  to  the  simplest  affairs  of  ecclesi- 
astical order;  whereas  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, written  earlier  than  this,  we  find  him  (iv,  17) 
described  by  Paul  as  "  My  beloved  son,  and  faithful  in 
the  Lord,  who  shall  bring  you  into  remembran^  of  my 
ways  which  be  in  Christ,  as  I  teach  everywhere  in  ev- 
ery Church  ;**  and  in  1  Thess.  i,  1-8  we  are  told  that 
the  apostle  had  sent  him  to  Thessalonica  to  establish 
the  believers  there,  and  to  comfort  them  concerning- 
their  faith.     If  Timothy  was  so  well  able  to  regulate* 
the  churches  at  Corinth  and  Thessalonica,  how,  it  is- 
asked,  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  short  while  afterwards, 
he  should  require  such  minute  instructions  for  his  con- 
duct as  this  epistle  contains?     To  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied, (1)  that  in  visiting  Corinth  and  Thessalonica 
Timothy  acted  as  the  apo6tle*s  delegate,  and  had,  doubt- 
less, received  from  him  minute  instructions  as  to  how 
he  should  proceed  among  those  to  whom  be  was  sent;, 
so  that  the  alleged  difference  in  the  circumstances  of 
Timothy  when  sent  to  Corinth  and  when  left  in  Ephesus> 
disappears ;  (2)  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  fromt 
the  injunctions  given  to  Timothy  in  this  epistle  that 
the  writer  regarde<l  him  as  a  novice,  for  they  rather 
respect  the  application  of  general  principles  to  peculiar 
local  circumstances  than  set  forth  instructions  such  as- 
a  novice  would  require :  and  (8)  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  apostle  designe<l  through  Timothy  to  present 
to  the  Church  at  large  a  body  of  instruction  which 
shouhl  be  useful  to  it  in  all  ages  of  its  existence. 

2.  It  is  objected  that  after  the  Church  at  Ephesus 
had  enjoyed  the  apostle*s  instructions  and  presidency  for 
three  years  it  could  not  have  been,  at  the  timethis 
epistle  is  sujiposed  to  have  been  written  by  Paul,  in 
such  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  arrangements  as  the  in- 
junctions here  given  wouhl  lead  us  to  suppose.  But 
what  is  there  in  the  epistle  that  necessitates  such  a 
supposition?  It  contains  many  directions  to  Timothy 
how  he  should  conduct  himself  in  a  church,  some  of 
which  are  certainlv  of  sn  element srv  character,  but 
there  is  nothing  that  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  aU  intended  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  Church  at  Eph- 
esus, or  that  the  state  of  that  Church  was  such  as  to  re- 
quire that  injunctions  of  this  kind  should  be  given  for 
its  sake  alone.  Timothy*s  sphere  of  evangelistic  effort 
.  extendeil  greatly  beyond  Ephesus ;  and  this  epistle  was 


1  Tim.  i.  20  is  the  same  person  with  the  Alexander  men- 
tioned in  2  Tim.  iv,  14?  Was  this  name  so  uncommon 
in  Ephesus  that  we  must  neetls  suppose  a  blunder  where 
a  writer  speaks  of  one  so  called  as  a  heretic  simply  be- 
cause,  in  other  passages,  mention  is  made  of  one  so  call- 
ed who  was  not  a  heretic?  Nothing  can  be  more  obvi- 
ous than  that  there  wore  two  Alexanders,  just  as  there 
might  have  been  twenty,  known  to  the  apostle  and 
Timothy;  and  that  of  these  two  one  was  a  heretic  and 
tronbler  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  and  the  other  prob- 
ably a  heathen  and  an  enemy  of  the  apostle. 

b.  In  1  Tim.  i,  20  mention  is  made  of  Hymenicus  as 
A  heretic  whom  the  writer  makes  Paul  say  he  had  ex- 
communicated ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  in  2  Tim.  ii, 
17  we  Hnd  Hymenieus  stiU  a  member  of  the  Church  at 
Ephesus,  and  such  a  mistake  could  not  have  been  made 
by  Paul.  Here,  however,  it  is  assumed  without  proof 
{1)  that  the  Hymenieus  of  the  one  epbtle  is  the  same 
as  the  HymeiMeus  of  the  other:  (2)  that,  being  the 
same,  he  was  still  a  member  of  the  same  Church ;  and 
(3)  that  it  was  impossible  for  him,  though  excoitimu- 
nicated,  to  have  returned  as  a  penitent  to  the  Church 
and  again  to  have  become  a  plague  to  it.  Here  are 
three  hypotheses  on  which  we  may  account  for  the  fact 
referred  to,  and,  untU  they  be  all  excluded,  it  will  not 
follow  that  any  blunder  is  chargeable  upon  the  writer 
of  this  epistle. 

6.  In  1  Tim.  vi,  IS  the  writer  refers  to  our  Lord's  good 
confession  before  Pontius  Pilate.  Now  of  this  we  have 
a  record  in  John's  Gospel;  but,  as  this  was  not  written 
in  Paul's  tim«,  it  is  urged  that  this  epistle  must  be  as- 
cribed to  a  later  writer.  It  is  easy  to  obviate  any  force 
that  may  appear  to  be  in  this  remark  by  the  consider- 
ation that  all  the  prominent  facta  of  our  Lord's  life,  and 
especially  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  were  tamiliar- 
ly  known  by  oral  communication  to  all  the  Christians 
before  the  gospels  were  written.  Though,  then,  John's 
gospel  was  not  extant  in  Paul's  time,  the  facta  recorded 
by  John  were  well  known,  and  might  therefore  be  very 
naturally  referred  to  in  an  epistle  from  one  Christian  to 
another.  Of  our  liord's  confession  before  Pilate  we 
may  readily  suppose  that  Paul,  the  great  advocate  of 
the  spirituality  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  was  especial- 
ly fond  of  making  use. 

7.  The  writer  of  this  epistle,  it  is  affirmed,  utters  sen- 
timents in  favor  of  the  law  which  are  not  Pauline,  and 
teaches  the  efficacy  of  good  works  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  incompatible  with  Paul's  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
grace.  This  assertion  we  may  safely  meet  with  a  point- 
ed denial.  The  doctrine  of  this  epistle  concerning  the 
law  is  that  it  is  good  if  it  be  used  vofifftwi**  is  a  law, 
for  the  purposes  which  a  moral  law  b  designed  to  serve; ! 
and  what  is  this  but  the  doctrine  of  the  epistles  to  the 
Komans  and  Galatians,  where  the  apostle  maintains 
that  in  itself  and  for  its  own  ends  the  divine  law  is 
holy,  just,  an<l  good,  and  becomes  evil  only  when  put 
out  of  its  proper  place  and  used  for  purposes  it  was  nev- 
er designed  to  serve  (Kom.  vii,  7-12;  Gal.  iii,  21,  etc.). 
What  the  writer  here  teaches  concerning  good  works 


there  is  no  reason  fur  8up{K)sing  any  such  later  u> 
De  Wette  suggests.  Besides,  his  argument  tell 
ways,  for  one  may  as  well  assert  that  the  ecclesi 
usage  arose  fn)m  the  terms  of  this  passage  as 
that  the  terms  of  this  passage  were  borrowed  fn 
clesiastical  usage. 

9.  The  writer  of  this  epistle  quotes  as  a  pt 
Scripture,  a  passage  which  occurs  only  in  Luke 
but  as  Luke  had  not  written  his  gospel  at  th< 
Paul  is  supposed  to  have  written  this  epistle,  an 
is  not  the  habit  of  the  New-Test,  writers  to  quot 
each  other  in  the  way  they  quote  fn>m  the  Old 
we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  this  epistle  is  the  p 
tion  of  a  later  writer.  But  dotjx  this  writer  quou 
X,  7  in  the  manner  alleged  ?  The  passage  refei 
is  in  V,  18,  where  we  have  first  a  citation  from 
XXV,  4,  introiluced  by  the  usual  formula,  ^  The  ! 
ure  saith ;"  and  then  the  writer  adds,  as  furthe 
flrmator}'  of  his  position,  the  saying  of  our  LonI 
is  supposed  to  be  quoted  from  Luke's  gospcL  N 
are  not  bound  to  conclude  that  this  latter  was  a( 
by  the  writer  as  a  part  of  Scripture.  It  may 
garded  as  a  remark  of  his  own,  <x  as  some  pro^ 
expression,  or  as  a  well-known  saying  of  (^hric 
which  he  confirms  the  doctrine  he  is  establishing 
are  under  no  necessity  to  extend  the  formuli 
which  the  verse  is  commenced  so  as  to  include  ii 
that  the  verse  contains.  The  Kai  by  itself  will  n 
tify  this;  indeed,  we  may  go  further,  and  affin 
the  use  of  rai  ak)ne  rather  leads  to  an  opposite  c 
sion,  for  had  the  writer  intended  the  latter  claum 
regarded  as  a  quotation  from  Scripture  aa  well 
former,  he  would  probably  have  used  some  such  f< 
as  rai  iraXiv  (oomp.  Heb.  ii,  18). 

10.  De  Wette  maintains  that  the  injunction  ii 
is  so  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  apostle  tl 
cannot  suppose  it  to  have  proceeded  from  such  a 
as  PauL  But  what  is  there  in  such  an  injuncti< 
dignified  than  in  many  injunctions  of  an  equally 
iar  nature  scattered  through  Paul's  epistles?  a 
what  is  it  incompatible  with  the  apostolic  chi 
that  one  sustaining  it  should  enjoin  upon  a  y 
zealoitt,  and  active  preacher,  whom  he  esteemed 
own  son,  a  careful  regani  to  his  health ;  the  m< 
pecially  when,  by  acting  as  is  here  enjoined,  he 
vindicate  Christian  liberty  from  those  ascetic  rest 
by  which  the  false  teachers  sought  to  bind  it? 

'  (III.)  Special  Objectiotu  to  the  Serond  EpiatU 
these  the  most  weighty  are  founded  on  the  assun 
that  this  epistle  must  be  viewed  as  written  durii 
apostle's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome;  and  as,  fo 
sons  to  be  sulisequently  stated,  we  do  not  regar 
assumption  as  tenable,  it  will  not  be  necessar>'  to 
py  space  with  any  remarks  upon  them.  We  may 
unnoticed  also  those  objections  to  this  epistle  whi 
mere  repetitions  of  those  urged  against  the  firs 
which  admit  of  similar  replies. 

1.  In  iii,  11,  the  writer  enumerates  a  series  o 
secutions  and  afflictions  which  befell  him  at  Ac 
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Iconiam,  and  L3rstra,  of  which  he  nys  Timothy  knew. 
Would  Paul,  it  is  asked,  in  making  such  an  enumera- 
lion,  have  committed  the  mistake  of  referring  to  perse- 
cudona  which  he  had  endured  before  his  connection 
with  Timothy,  and  have  said  nothing  of  those  which 
he  endured  nUmequentfyj  and  of  which  Timothy  must 
hare  known,  while  of  the  former  he  foight  be  ignorant? 
Bat  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  matter.     Paul  has  occa- 
lion  to  refer  to  the  knowledge  Timothy  had  of  his  suf- 
fering for  the  GoepeL     Of  these  some  had  occurred 
before  Tirooihy*s  connection  ¥rith  him,  while  others  had 
occurred  while  Timothy  was  his  companion  and  fellow- 
aalTerer.     (.)f  the  latter,  therefore,  Paul  makes  no  spe- 
cific mention,  feeling  that  to  be  unnecessary ;  but  of  the 
Ibniier,  of  which  Timothy  could  know  only  by  hearsay, 
bat  of  which  he  no  doubt  did  know,  for  we  cannot  con- 
oeive  that  any  interesting  point  in  Paul's  previous  his- 
torv  would  be  unknown  to  his  **dear  son  in  the  faith," 
lie  nMikes  specific  enumeration.    This  fully  accounts  for 
hi*  stopping  short  at  the  point  where  Timothy's  per- 
wmal  experience  could  amply  supply  the  remainder. 

2.  The  declaration  in  iv,  7,  etc.,  is  incompatible  with 

what  Plaul  my  of  himself  in  PhiL  iii,  12,  etc.     But  re- 

apect  must  be  had  to  the  very  different  circumstances 

IB  which  the  apostle  was  when  be  wrote  these  two  pas- 

«ge«.     In  the  one  case  he  viewed  himself  as  still  en- 

gafced  in  active  work,  and  having  the  prospect  of  ser- 

Tice  before  him;  in  the  other  he  regards  himself  as 

very  near  to  death,  and  shortly  about  to  enter  into  the 

presence  of  his  master.     Sorely  the  same  individual 

night  in  the  former  of  these  cases  speak  of  work  yet  to 

do,  and  in  the  latter  of  his  work  as  done,  without  any 

contradiction. 

8.  In  i,  6  and  ii,  2  there  are  pointed  allusions,  to  ec- 
dcaiascical  ceremonies  which  betray  a  later  age  than 
that  of  PaoL  This  is  said  without  reason.  The  lay- 
ing-on  of  hands  in  the  conferring  of  a  yapi9/ia  was 
iltogether  an  apoalolic  usage;  and  the  hearing  of  PauFs 
docuines  was  what  Timothy,  as  his  companion  in  trav- 
d,  could  easily  enjoy,  without  our  needing  to  suppose 
that  the  apoatle  is  here  represented  as  acting  the  part 
of  profeaaor  in  a  school  of  theology. 

Full  particulars  on  this  discussion  will  be  found  in 
the  intniductions  of  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Huther,  Da- 
vidson, Wiesinger,  and  Hug.  Conybeare  and  Howson 
(App.  I)  give  a  good  tabular  summary  both  of  the  ob- 
jections to  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  and  of  the 
answers  to  them,  and  a  clear  statement  in  favor  of  the 
later  date.  The  most  elaborate  argument  in  favor  of 
the  earlier  is  to  be  found  in  Lardner,  History  o/Apost, 
ami  Eva^.  {WorkSf  vi,  81&-875).  8ee  also  the  intro- 
doctionfi  of  Hllnlein,  Michaelis,  Eichhom,  De  Wette, 
Bertholdt,  Guericke,  Schott,  etc ;  Schleiermacher,  Ueber 
4m  sogemanmim  erstm  Brief  des  Pawtus  an  den  Timo- 
rAcos,  em  ibrdwdbes  Seniachrtibm  an  J,  C,  Gass  (  BerL 
1807, 12roo) :  Planck,  Bemerhmgen  Hber  d,  erstm  PaU' 
Im.  Brief  an  d.  Tim.  ( Gdtt.' 1808,  8vo);  Beckhaus, 
Specimen  Ohss.  Crit.^x^et,  de  VocahnHs  airal  XcfOfii' 
yoic in  Lad  1%m.  Ep. PavKntt  ohniis,  A uthentia ejus mhil 
detrakentSbms  (lingas,  1810,  8vo);  Curtius,  De  Tempore 
fw prior  PauH  ad  Tim,  EpisLerarnta  sit  (Berol.  18^, 
8vo);  Otto,  Die  getckiektL  VerhSUmsse  der  Past.'Briefe 
(Leips.!880,8vo). 

11.  />alf.— The  direct  evidence  on  this  point  is  ver}* 
dight.  (a.)  i,  8  implies  a  journey  of  Paul  from  Ephc- 
sos  to  Macedonia,  Timothy  remaining  behind.  (6.) 
The  age  of  Timothy  is  described  as  vn'trri^  (iv,  1*2). 
(c.)  The  general  resemblance  between  the  two  epistles 
indicates  that  they  were  written  at  or  about  the  same 
time.  Three  hypotheses  have  been  maintained  as  ful- 
filling these  conditions. 

1.  Thejommetf  in  qmettian  has  been  looked  vp<m  a*  an 
mueeorded  episode  in  the  two  gears*  trork  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  six,  10).  This  conjecture  has  the  merit  of  bring- 
ing the  epistle  within  the  limit  of  the  authentic  reconls 
of  Ptafs  life,  but  it  has  scarcely  any  other.  AgaiiiRt 
it  we  may  urge  that  a  journey  to  Macedonia  would 


hardly  have  been  passed  over  in  silence  either  by  Luke 
in  the  Acts,  or  by  Paul  himself  in  writing  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. Indeed,  the  rhcor>'  of  unrecorded  travels  of 
this  kind  is  altogether  gratuitous.  There  is  no  period 
after  the  formal  appointment  of  Paul  as  a  missionary 
during  which  it  was  possible,  so  fully  have  we  the  itin- 
erary' of  the  apostle ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  long  resi* 
dence  in  Ephesus,  that  favorite  resort  of  theorists  as  to 
imaginary  journeys ;  and  so  entirely  was  Paul  occupied 
with  local  labors  there  that  it  is  whollv  excluded  even 
at  that  time. 

2.  This  journey  has  been  identified  with  the  journey 
after  the  tumult  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx,  1).  Against  this 
conjecture  is  the  palpable  fact  that  Timothy,  instead  of 
remaining  at  Ephesus  when  the  apostle  left,  had  gone 
on  into  Macedonia  before  him  (xix,  22).  The  hypoth- 
esis of  a  possible  return  is  traversed  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  with  Paul  in  Macedonia  at  the  time  when  2  Cor. 
was  written  and  sent  off.  To  obviate  this  objection,  it 
has  been  suggested  thnt  Psul  might  have  written  this 
epistle  immediately  after  leaving  Ephesus,  and  the  sec- 
ond to  the  Corinthians  not  before  the  concluding  period 
of  his  stay  in  Macedonia ;  so  that  Timothy  might  have 
visited  him  in  the  interval.  This  appears  to  remove 
the  difficulty,  but  it  does  so  by  suggesting  a  new  one ; 
for  how,  on  this  supposition,  are  we  to  account  for  the 
apostle*s  delaying  so  long  to  write  to  the  Corinthians 
after  the  arrival  of  Titus,'  by  whose  intelligence,  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  Corinthian  Chureh,  Paul  was 
led  to  address  them  ?  It  may  be  asked,  also,  if  it  be 
likely  that  Timothy,  after  receiving  such  a  charge  as 
Paul  gives  him  in  this  epistle,  would  so  soon  have  left 
Ephesus  and  followed  the  apostle. 

An  attempt  has  been  "made  by  Otto  (Die  geschichtL 
Verhdlt,  p.  28  sq.)  to  avoid  the' difficulty  in  I  Tim.  i 
by  translating  it  thus,  **  As  I  in  Ephesus  exhorted  thee 
to  stand  fast,  so  do  thou,  as  tbou  goest  to  Macedonia, 
enjoin  on  some  not  to  adhere  to  strange  doctrines,**  etc. 
The  passage  is  thus  made  to  refer  to  Timothy's  going 
to  Macedonia,  not  to  the  apostle's,  and  the  occasion  of 
his  going  is  referred  to  the  journey  mentioned  (Acts 
xix,  21, 22),  with  which  the  visit  to  Corinth  mentioned 
(1  Cor,  iv,  17;  xvi,  10),  is  made  to  synchronize.  The 
date  of  1  Tim.  is  thus  placed  before  that  of  1  Cor.  AD 
this,  however,  rests  on  a  rendering  of  1  Tim.  i,  8  which, 
in  spite  of  much  learned  disquisition,  its  author  haa 
failed  to  vindicate. 

8.  The  journey  in  question  has  been  placed  in  the  in-- 
tetval  between  PauFs  first  and  second  imprisonments  at 
Rome,  In  favor  of  this  conjecture  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  is  the  internal  evidence  of  the  contents 
of  the  epistle.  The  errors  against  which  Timothy  ia 
warned  are  present,  dangerous,  portentous.  At  the  time 
of  Paul's  visit  to  Miletus  in  Acts  xx,  i.  e.,  according  to 
those  hypotheses,  subsequent  to  the  epistle,  they  are 
still  only  looming  in  the  dbtance  (ver.  30).  All  the 
circumstances  referred  to,  moreover,  imply  the  prolonged 
absence  of  the  apostle.  Discipline  had  become  lax, 
heresies  rife,  the  economy  of  the  Church  disordered. 
It  was  necessar\'  to  check  the  chief  offenders  bv  the 
sharp  sentence  of  excommunication  (1  Tim.  i,  20). 
Other  churches  called  for  his  counsel  and  directions, 
or  a  sharp  necessity  took  him  away,  and  he  hastens  on, 
leaving  behind  hira,  with  full  delegated  authority,  the 
disciple  in  whom  he  most  confided.  The  language  of 
the  epistle  also  has  a  bearing  on  the  date.  According 
to  the  two  preceding  hypotheses,  it  belongs  to  the  same 
periods  as  1  and  2  Cor.  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
or,  at  the  latest,  to  the  same  group  an  Philippians  and 
Ephesians ;  and  in  this  case  the  differences  of  style  and 
language  are  somewhat  difficult  to  explain.  Assume 
a  later  date,  and  then  there  is  room  for  the  changes 
in  thought  and  expression  which,  in  a  character  like 
Panrn,  were  to  \te  expected  as  the  years  went  by. 

The  objections  to  the  position  thus  assigned  are 
the  following:  (1.)  The  second  imprisonmcni  itself  is 
not  a  matter  of  hiaton'.     We  have  elsewhere,  however, 
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•addnced  the  evidence  as  being  entirely  satisfactory. 
See  Paul.  (2.)  As  the  evidence  that  the  apostle  took 
«uch  a  journey  between  his  first  and  second  imprison- 
ment  is  purely  hypothetical  and  inferential,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  hypothesis  built  upon  it  as  to  the 
date  of  this  epistle  rests  at  the  best  on  somewhat  pre- 
carious grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the 
apostle  did  purpose  extended  tours  on  his  contemplated 
release  from  the  first  imprisonment  (Rom.  xv,  23,  24), 
and  that  these  embraced  Asia  Minor  (Philem.  22),  as 
-well  as  Crete  (Tit.  i,  5).  (8.)  This  hypothesis  is  directly 
•opposed  to  the  solemn  declaration  of  Paul  to  the  elders 
of  the  Church  at  Ephesus  when  he  met  them  at  Mile- 
tum,  "I  know  that  ye  all  shall  see  my  face  no  more** 
(Acts  XX,  25),  for  it  assumes  that  be  did  see  them  again 
and  preached  to  them.  But  Paul  was  not  infallible 
in  his  anticipations,  and  we  have  positive  evidence  that 
he  did  revisit  Ephesus  (2  Tim.  iv,  12 ;  comp.  18, 20).  (4.) 
It  is  opposed  by  what  Paul  says  (ver.  12),  from  which 
we  learn  that  at  the  time  this  epbUe  was  written  Tim- 
othy was  in  danger  of  being  despised  as  a  youth ;  but 
this  could  hardly  be  said  of  him  q/)er  Paul's  first  im- 
prisonment, when  he  must,  on  the  lowest  computation, 
bave  been  thirty  yean  of  age.  In  reply  to  this,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  this  was  young  enough  for  one 
who  was  to  exereise  authority  over  a  whole  body  of 
bishop-presbyters,  many  of  them  older  than  himself  (v, 
1).  (5.)  This  hypothesis  sdems  to  assume  the  possibil- 
ity of  churches  remaining  in  and  around  Ephesus  in  a 
state  of  defective  arrangement  and  order  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  we  can  believe  to  have  been  the 
case.  But  arguments  of  this  kind  are  highly  insecure, 
and  cannot  weigh  against  historical  statements  and  in- 
ferences. On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  decidedly  incline 
to  this  position  for  the  journey  in  question. 

The  precise  date  of  the  first  epistle  we  have,  never- 
theless, no  means  of  fixing.  In  PhiL  ii,  24  the  apostle 
oxpresses  a  hope  of  visiting  that  Church  shortly.  Car- 
rying out  this  intention,  he  would,  after  his  liberation, 
proceed  to  Macedonia,  whence  we  must  suppose  him 
IMUsing  into  Asia,  and  visiting  Ephesus  (A.D.  60). 
Thence  he  may  have  taken  his  proposed  journey  to 
Spain  (Rom.  xv,  24,  28),  unless  he  took  advantage  of 
bis  proximity  to  the  West  to  do  so  direct  from  Rome. 
After  this,  and  not  long  before  his  martjrrdom  (A.D.  64), 
this  epistle  seems  to  have  been  written. 

III.  Place, — In  this  respect,  as  in  regard  to  time,  1  Tim. 
leaves  much  to  conjecture.  The  absence  of  any  local  ref- 
erence but  that  in  i,  Sisuggests  Macedonia  or  some  neigh- 
boring district.  In  A  and  other  MSS.  in  the  Peshito,  Ethi- 
opic,  and  other  versions,  Laodicea  is  named  in  the  inscrip- 
tion as  the  place  whence  it  was  sent:  but  this  appears  to 
have  grown  out  of  a  traditional  belief  resting  on  very  in- 
sufficient grounds  (and  incompatible  with  the  conclusion 
which  has  been  adopted  above)  that  this  is  the  epistle  re- 
ferred to  in  CoL  iv,  16  as  that  from  Laodicea  (TheophyL 
ad  loc,).  The  Coptic  version,  with  as  little  likelihood, 
states  that  it  was  vrritten  from  Athens  (Huther,  EvUeif,), 

IV.  Object  and  Contents, — The  design  of  the  first  epis- 
tle is  partly  to  instruct  Timothy  in  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted,  partly  to  sup- 
ply him  with  credentials  to  the  churches  which  he  might 
visit,  and  partly  to  furnish  through  him  guidance  to  the 
churches  themselves. 

It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  exclusive  of  the 
introduction  (i,  1, 2)  and  the  conclusion  (vi,  20, 21).  In 
the ^r«l  of  these  parts  (i,  8-20)  the  apostle  reminds  Tim- 
othy generally  of  his  functions,  and  especially  of  the 
duties  he  had  to  discharge  in  reference  to  certain  false 
teachers,  who  were  anxious  to  bring  the  believers  under 
the  yoke  of  the  law.  In  the  second  (ii-vi,  2)  he  gives 
Timothy  particular  instructions  concerning  the  orderly 
conducting  of  (livine  worship,  the  qualifications  of  bish- 
ops and  deacons,  and  the  proper  mode  of  behaving  him- 
self in  a  church.  In  the  third  (vi,  3-19)  the  apostle 
•discourses  against  some  vices  to  which  the  Christians 
at  Ephesus  seem  to  have  been  prone. 


y.  Structure  and  Characteriatict, — The  pecoliarities 
of  language,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  question  of  author- 
ship, have  already  been  noticed.  Assuming  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  epistles,  some  characteristic  features  com- 
mon to  them  both  remain  to  be  noticed. 

1.  The  ever-deepening  sense  in  Paul*s  heart  of  the 
Divine  Mercy,  of  which  he  was  the  object,  as  shown  in 
the  insertion  of  iktoQ  in  the  salutations  of  both  epistles, 
and  in  the  ^Xf ^^i|v  of  1  Tim.  i,  18. 

2.  The  greater  abruptness  of  the  second  epistle. 
From  first  to  last  there  is  no  plan,  no  treatment  of  sub- 
jects carefully  thought  out.  All  speaks  of  strong  over- 
flowing emotion,  memories  of  the  past,  anxieties  about 
the  future. 

8.  The  absence,  as  compared  with  Paul*s  other  epis- 
tles, of  Old-Test,  references.  This  may  connect  itself 
with  the  fact  just  noticed,  that  these  epistles  are  not 
argumentative,  possibly  also  with  the  request  for  the 
**  books  and  parchments"  which  had  been  left  behind  (2 
Tim.  iv,  18).  He  may  have  been  separated  for  a  time 
from  the  upd  ypafifiarOf  which  were  commonly  hia 
companions. 

4.  The  conspicuous  position  of  the  **  faithful  sayings" 
as  taking  the  place  occupied  in  other  epistles  by  the 
Old-TesL  Scriptures.  The  way  in  which  these  are  cited 
as  authoritative,  the  variety  of  subjects  which  they 
cover,  suggest  the  thought  that  in  them  we  have  speci- 
mens of  the  prophecies  of  the  Apostolic  Church  which 
had  most  impressed  themselves  on  the  mind  of  the  apos- 
tle, and  of  the  disciples  generally.  1  Cor.  xiv  shows 
bow  deep  a  reverence  he  was  likely  to  feel  for  such  spir- 
itual utterances.  In  1  Tim.  iv,  1  we  have  a  distinct 
reference  to  them. 

5.  The  tendency  of  the  apostle's  mind  to  dwell  more 
on  the  universality  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  (1 
Tim.  ii,  8-6 ;  iv,  10) ;  his  strong  desire  that  all  the  teach- 
ing of  his  disciples  should  be  "sound**  {vyiaivovea)^ 
commending  itself  to  minds  in  a  healthy  state;  his  feai 
of  the  corruption  of  that  teaching  by  morbid  subtleties. 

6.  The  importance  attached  by  him  to  the  practical 
details  of  administration.  The  gathered  experience  of 
a  long  life  had  taught  him  that  the  life  and  well-being 
of  the  Church  required  these  for  its  safeguards. 

7.  The  recurrence  of  doxologies  (1  Tim.  i,  17 ;  vi,  15, 
16;  2  Tim.  iv,  18),  as  from  one  living  perpetually  in  the 
presence  of  God,  to  whom  the  language  of  adoration  was 
as  his  natural  speech. 

VI.  Commentaries, — ^The  following  are  the  exegetical 
helps  on  both  epistles  to  Timothy  exclusively ;  to  a  few 
of  the  most  important  of  which  we  prefix  an  asterisk : 
Megander,  ExposUio  [includ.  TiL]  (Basil  1536,  8vo) ; 
Wittich,  Expositio  (Argent.  1542, 8vo) ;  Artopoeus,  ^cAo- 
lia  (Stuttg.  1545;  BasiL  1546, 8vo) ;  Calvin,  Commenta- 
rius  ((jrenev.  1548,  4to;  in  French,  ibid.  1563,  fol.;  in 
English  by  Tomson,  Lond.  1579, 4to;  by  Pringle,  Edinb. 
1856,  8vo);  Alesius,  Disputatio  (Ups.'l550-^1,  2  vols. 
8vo);  D'Espence  [Rom.*  Catb.],  Commentaru  (1st  Ep. 
Lutet.  1561, fol.;  1568, 8vo;  2d  Ep. Par.  1564, foL) ;  Ma- 
jor, Enarrationes  (Vitemb.  1568-64, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hyper, 
Commentarius  [includ.  Tit.  and  Philem.]  (Hgur.  1582, 
fol.);   Magalian  [R.  C],  CommentarU  [includ.  Tit.] 
(Lugd.  1609, 4to) ;  Sotto  [R.  C],  Commentarius  (includ. 
Tit.]  (Par.  1610,  fol.);  Stewart  [R.  C],  Commentarius 
(Ingolst.  1610-11,2  vols.  4to) ;  Weinrich,  Commentarius 
(Lips.  1618,  4to) ;  Scultetus,  Observationes  [includ.  TiL 
and  Philem.]  (Francof.  1624;  Vitemb.  1630, 4to);  Ger- 
hard, Adnotationes  (Jen.  1648,  1666;  Lips.  1712,  4to); 
Nethen,  Disputatio  (Ultraj.  1655, 4to);  Habert  [R.  C], 
Expositio  [includ.  TiL  and  Philem.]  (Par.  1656,  8vo); 
Daill^,  Exposition  [French]  (Cheney.  1659-61,  8  vols. 
8vo) ;  Cocceius,  Commentarius  (L.  B.  1667,  4to) ;  Gar- 
gotif  Oopeninge  (Leyd.  1706, 1719, 4to);  Hu\»^  Oopeninffe 
(Rotterd.  1727, 4toj ;  *Moaheira,  ErUdrung  (Hamb.  1755, 
4to) ;  ZachariU,  ErUar,  (I^ips.  1755,  8vo) ;  Hesse,  A'r- 
Uiut,  (Gotr.  1796,  8vo) ;  *Heydenreich,  EHdut,  [includ. 
TiL]  (Hadam.  1826-28,  2  vols.  8vo];  Flatt,  I'or^«.  [in- 
clud. Tit.]   (Tub.  1831,  8vo);  Baumgarten,  Aechtieit, 
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ete.(BerL1887, 8vo) ;  Leo,  Comrnentaritu  (Lips.  1837-49, 
StoIi^Sto);  Matthies,  Erklar.  [indud.  Tit.]  ((ireifsw. 
1840,  8to);  Mack  [R.  C],  Commentar  [includ.  Tit.] 
(Tob.  1841,  8to)  ;  ^Scharliiif^,  Uniersueh,  etc  (from  the 
Danish,  Jen.  1846, 8vo) ;  PaterMon,  Commentary  [includ. 
TiL]  (Lond.  1848, 18mo) ;  Kudow,  Dt  Oruyme,  etc  (Got- 
ting.  1852,  8vo);  ^Ellioott,  Commeniary  [includ.  TiL] 
(LmkL  1856 ;  BosU  1866,  8vo) ;  Mangold,  Die  Irrlehrer, 
<tc.(Mari>.  1856, 8vo) ;  Yinke,  Aamnerkinffen  (Utr.  1859, 
m ;  ^Otto^  Die  VerkSUmue,  etc  (Leips.  1860,  8vo)  ; 
Beck,  ErUar.  (Leips.  1879, 8vo). 

Od  the  Jirst  epistk  alone  there  are  the  following : 
CiQciger,  Commfentaritu  (Argent.  1640,  8vo) ;  Phygio, 
Erplmaiw  [indod.  Levit.]  (Basil.  1548, 4to ;  1596, 8vo) ; 
Teoator,  DittrHmiicmea  (ibid.  1558;  Lips.  1618,  8vo); 
MdiDctbon,  EmarraUo  [indud.  2  Tim.  i  and  ii]  (Vi- 
teak  1561, 8vo) ;  Heasels  [R.  C],  CommeiUariu*  (Lo- 
na  1668,  8vo);  Cliytneas,  Enarratio  (Francof.  1569, 
8vo);  Daneus,  Commenianus  (Geney.  1578,  8vo);  Di- 
tead,  CommemUtriue  (Hanov.  1598,  8vo) ;  MeelAlhrer, 
CommeittariM  [indod.  Eph.  and  Phil]  (Norib.  1628, 
4to);  Schmid,  Parapkratit  (Hamb.  1691,  1694,  4to); 
FUKfamann,  CowmeiUaritu  (Tub.  1795,  8iro) ;  Paulus, 
De  Tempore^  etc  (Jen.  1799,  4to);  Schleiermacher, 
SeadtAr.  etc  (Beri.  1807,  8vo) ;  Planck,  Bemerk,  etc 
(Gott  1808, 8vo);  Beckhaos,  De  itwaH  Xeyo/A,  etc  (Ling. 
1810,  8to);  Wegscheider,  ErUdr,  (Gott.  1810,  8vo); 
Cartioa,  De  Tempore,  etc  (BeroL  1828, 8vo).    See  Epxs- 

TLK. 

TIM OTHT,  Seooxd  Epibtuc  ra  This  follows  im- 
mediately the  first  in  the  New  Test.  The  questions  of 
genuineness  and  style  have  already  been  considered 
there.  As  in  the  case  of  the  first  epistle,  the  chronologi- 
es qoestioiis  are  the  most  di£Bcult  to  answer  satisfac- 
torily. 

L  Date, — It  is  certain  that  the  second  epistle  was 
written  while  the  author  was  a  prisoner  (i,  8,  16, 17 ;  ii, 
9;  IT,  21),  at  Rome,  we  may  (for  the  present)  assume ; 
bat  the  question  arises,  was  it  during  his  first  or  his  sec- 
ond imprisonment  that  this  took  place? 

1.  In  favor  of  the  first,  the  most  weighty  considera- 
tion arises  oat  of  the  fact  that  the  apostle  appears  to 
htve  had  the  same  individuals  as  his  companions  when 
be  wrote  this  epistle  as  he  had  when  he  wrote  the  epis- 
tles to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  ColossianA,  and 
that  to  Philemon,  which  we  know  were  written  during 
his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome  "  At  the  beginning 
of  the  imprisonment,**  says  Hug,  who  has  very  fordbly 
itated  this  argument  in  favor  of  the  earlier  hypothesis, 
"when  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  written,  Timo- 
thy, who  was  not  one  of  PauFs  companions  on  the  voy- 
age to  Italy  (Actsxxvii,  2),  was  not  with  him  at  Rome; 
kx  Paul  does  not  add  his  name  in  the  address  with 
which  the  epistle  commences,  as  he  always  did  when 
Timothv  was  at  his  side.  Timothv  afterwards  ar- 
nved ;  and,  aoooidingly,  at  the  outset  of  the  epistles  to 
the  CokMtrians  and  Philemon,  his  name  appears  with 
the  apnetle*s  (CoL  i,  1 ;  Philem.  1) ;  secondly,  Luke  was 
in  Paul's  company  (CoL  iv,  14 ;  Philem.  24) ;  thirdly, 
Mark  was  likewise  with  him  (Col.  iv,  10;  Philem.  24); 
fourthly,  Tychicus  was  then  Paul's  dtoKOPOQ  and  let- 
ter-bearer, and,  in  particular,  was  sent  to  Asia  (Eph.  iv, 
21 :  CoL  iv,  7, 8).  All  these  drcumstances  are  present- 
ed to  view  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  (1)  Tim- 
othy was  not  with  Paul  at  first,  but  was  summoned  to 
his  side  (2  Tim.  iv,  9, 21) ;  (2)  Luke  was  with  him  (ver. 
11) ;  (3)  he  wishes  Mark  to  come  with  Timothy,  so  that 
be  must  have  been  with  him  in  the  course  of  his  im- 
prisonment (ver.  11);  (4)  Tychicus  was  with  him  in 
the  capacity  of  letter-bearer,  and,  in  particular,  was  sent 
to  Asia  (ver.  12).  Now,  in  order  to  suppose  that  Paul 
wmte  this  epistle  to  Timothy  during  a  second  impris- 
onment at  Rome,  we  must  assume  that  the  circum- 
ttanoes  of  both  were  exactly  the  same,  etc  We  must 
also  assume  that  Piuil  at  both  tiroes,  even  in  the  latter 
pen  a(  Neio's  reign,  was  permitted  to  receive  friends 
^bring  his  ooafinement,  to  write  letters,  despatch  mes- 


sengers, and,  in  general,  to  have  free  intercourse  with 
everybody"  (Introduction  [  Fosdick's  transL],  p.  556, 
etc). 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulties  lying  in  the  way 
of  this  seem  insuperable  Hug's  reasoning  assumes  that 
the  epistle  must  have  been  written  in  the  early  part  of 
the  apostle's  imprisonment,  cine  Timothy  could  not  have 
been  absent  at  the  time  of  its  composition.  But  that 
this  is  utterly  inadmissible  the  following  considerations 
show :  (1.)  When  Paul  wrote  to  the  Colossians,  the  Phi- 
lippians, and  Philemon,  Demas  was  with  him;  when  he 
wrote  this  epistle  to  Timothy,  Demas  had  forsaken  him, 
having  loved  this  present  world  and  gone  to  Thessa- 
lonica  (iv,  10).  (2.)  When  Paul  wrote  to  the  Ephe- 
sians, Colossians,  Philippians,  and  Philemon,  he  was 
in  good  hopes  of  a  speedy  liberation  from  his  impris- 
onment; when  he  wrote  this  epistle  to  Timothy  he 
had  lost  all  these  hopes,  and  was  anticipating  death  as 
near  at  hand  (ver.  6-8).  (8.)  At  the  time  this  epistle 
was  written  Paul  had  been,  if  not  oftener,  at  least  once, 
before  the  bar  of  the  emperor,  when  he  had  offered  his 
apology  (ver.  16).  (4.)  Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the  let- 
ters to  the  Colossians,  had  been  despatched  from  Rome 
before  this  epistle  to  Timothy  was  written  (ver.  12). 
(5.)  At  the  time  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Phile- 
mon were  written,  Aristarchus  was  with  Paul ;  by  the 
time  this  was  written,  Aristarchus  had  left  Paul  (ver. 
11).  All  these  drcumstances  forbid  our  supposing  that 
this  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written  before  the 
epistles  above  tunned ;  that  is,  in  the  early  part  of  Paul's 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome. 

Shall  we,  then,  asrign  the  epistle  to  a  later  period  of 
that  same  imprisonment  ?  Against  this  also  lie  difficul- 
ties. Before  we  can  adroit  it,  we  must  suppose  that 
Timothy  and  Mark,  who  did  not  accompany  Paul  to 
Rome,  had  shortly  after  followed  him  thither,  and,  after 
remaining  awhile,  left  Paul,  and  were  again  requested 
by  him  in  this  epistle  to  return ;  that  during  the  inter- 
val of  their  absence  from  Rome,  Paul's  first  trial  had  oc- 
curred ;  and  that,  yet  even  before  he  had  so  much  aa 
appeared  before  his  Judges,  he  had  written  to  his  friends 
in  terms  intimating  his  full  confidence  of  a  speedy  re- 
lease (PhiL  i,  25;  ii,  24;  Philem.  22).  These  drcum- 
stances may  perhaps  adroit  of  explanation ;  but  there 
are  others  which  seem  to  present  insuperable  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  the  supposition  that  this  epistle  was 
written  at  any  perioil  of  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome.  (1.)  Paul's  imprisonment,  of  which  we  have  an 
account  in  the  Acts,  was  of  a  much  milder  kind  than 
that  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  he  wrote  thb  epistle 
In  the  former  case,  he  was  permitted  to  lodge  in  his  own 
hired  house,  and  to  receive  all  who  came  to  him,  being 
guarded  only  by  a  single  soldier ;  in  the  latter,  he  was  in 
such  close  confinement  that  Onesiphorus  had  no  small 
difficulty  in  finding  hiro;  he  was  chained,  he  suffered 
evil  even  unto  bonds  as  a  malefactor,  bin  friends  had 
mostly  deserted  him.  and  he  had  narrowly  escaped  de- 
struction from  the  Roman  tyrant  (i,  16-18;  ii,  9;  iv,  6, 
7,  8,  18).  (2.)  In  iv,  13  he  re<iuests  Timothy  to  bring 
with  him  fnim  Troas  some  books,  parchments,  etc 
which  he  had  left  at  that  place.  If  we  suppose  the  visit 
here  referred  to  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  Acts 
XX,  5-7,  we  must  conclude  that  these  documents  had 
been  allowed  by  the  apostle  to  lie  at  Troas  for  a  space 
of  at  least  years,  as  that  length  of  time  elapsed  between 
the  visit  to  Troas,  mentioned  by  Luke,  and  Paul's  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  This  is  surely  ver}*  unlikely, 
as  the  documents  were  plainly  of  value  to  the  apostle ; 
and  if  by  ^atXoi^r,  in  this  passage,  he  meant  a  cloak 
or  mantle,  the  leaving  of  it  for  so  long  a  time  unused 
when  it  might  have  been  of  service,  and  the  sending  so 
anxiouslv  for  it  when  it  could  be  of  little  or  none,  aa 
the  apostle's  time  of  departure  was  at  hand,  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  not  a  little  improbable.  (8.)  In  iv,  20  Paul 
speaks  of  having  left  Trophimus  sick  at  Miletus.  Now 
this  could  not  have  been  on  the  occasion  referred  to  in 
Acts  XX,  15,  for  subsequent  to  that  Tn»phimus  was  with 
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Paul  at  Jerusalem  (AcU  xxL  29).     It  follows  that  Paul  the  journey  present  no  trace  of  the  haste  and  snddennet* 

muitr  h«vp  v\MtiH\  Mil«»tii«  ar  A  MuhRMiuPnt  npriod  •  hut  hp  which  the  reqnept  more  thau  half  Implies.    Ou  the  whole, 

roust  have  \  witeO  Miletus  at  a  suDsequent  penod,  but  ne  ^^^^^  ^j^,^  ^„^j  ^  reckoned  at>  In  favor  of  B. 

did  not  visit  It  on  his  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  on  the  (lo.)  "Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me  much  evil," 

occasion  df  his  first  imprisonment,  and  this,  therefore,  "arreally  withstood  onr  words"  (iv,  14,  15).    The  part 

.t«,ngly  favor,  the  hypothe.U  of  «  journey  «.l»e,,aent  S»^,™,^Vn,u™i  °cJ,*u««ror JheVr* ^C h^the  f^I 

to  that  event,  and  immediately  antecedent  to  the  wnt-  g^ns  represented  by  Demetrius,  suggest  a  reference  to 

ing  of  this  epistle.     The  attempt  to  enfeeble  the  force  that  eveut  as  something  receut,  and  so  fiir  suppitrt  A.  On 

of  this  bv  transUang  Avkktirov,  "they  left,"  etc,  and  the  other  hand,  the  name  Alexander  was  tiM.  common  to 

,      .    • ,.      .^  ^-   ^^ i^J-.  uJu^  7^«.:J.«  «.«  make  us  certain  as  t<»  the  identity:  and  if  it  were  the  same, 

undersUddmg  it  6f  messengers  fVom  Lpbesus  coming  to  1,,^  hypothesis  of  a  later  date  only  reauiren  us  to  assn^ 

visit  Paul,  is  ingenious,  but  can  hardly  be  admitted,  as  what  wns  probable  enough,  a  renewed  hostility, 

no  sound  interpreter  would  forcibly  supply  a  subject  to  ,  (H)  The  abaiidonmeut  of  the  apostle  in  his  flrstdefence 

-  --.Jv  ^u^m^  ♦»»«  ^»><>«»  :».<>ir  ..I».....ii»  ...n.^t:!.  «^.«  (uiroXoyta),  and  his  deliverance  •*ft"om  the  mouth  of  the 

a  verb  where  the  context  itaelf  iwturally  supplies  one.  },„„„  "[j^ '{^  ^^j  A^g  ,„  „g  ^  powfble  contingency  with 

(4.)  In  IV,  20,  the  apostle  says  **  Erastua  abode  m  Cor-  oitber  hyp<Hhesis,  but,  like  the  mention  of  Demas  in  (»>, 

intii."     Such  language  implies  that  shortly  before  writ-  mii«»t  belong,  ni  any  rate,  to  a  time  much  Uter  than  aoy 

intr  thin  PnUtlA  th<»  AnoAtlA  hftd  bfwn  At  Clorinth  where  **^^*^®  "'^**'  epistles  written  from  Rome. 

ing  tnis  epistle  tne  apoatie  naa  oeen  at  t-onntn,  wnere  ^^^^  ..  Br«»tuB  abode  at  Corinth,  but  Trophlmup  I  left  at 

he  left  Grastus.    But  befeve  his  first  impnsonroent  Paul  Mlleins  t^lck"  (iv,  «ft)— language,  as  in  (9),  implying  a 

ha<l  not  been  at  Corinth  for  several  years,  and  during  ciMniuinitively  receut  virit  to  both  places.    If,  however^ 

the  interval  Timothv  had  been  with  him,  so  that  he  did  l!!*  J^^V^'I.k'TS!;!-  r!i"ll\/^"J".^  /Hf  ^"'i*A°'.P'***7'T?i 

,            ..     »*   i.«        *.      1  ^           •  J    I.     ^  ^u  *.  then  Trophimas  had  not  been  lew.  at  Miletus,  but  had 

not  nee*i  to  write  to  him  at  a  Uter  period  about  that  gone  on  with  Paul  to  Jernsalem  (Acts  xxi, »),  and  the 

visit  (Acts  XX,  4).     Hug  contends  that  i/xcivf  simplv  mention  of  Erastns  as  remaining  at  Corinth  would  have 

expresses  the  fact  that  Eraatus  was  then  residing  at  Jfeu  euMrfluous  to  one  who  liad  left  that  city  at  i^ 

/I    •  au      '^1.     ..                •!     •      1  •       «.u  «.   D    1  u  J  time  as  thtrfipostle  (ibid,  xx,  4).    The  conjecture  that  the 

Corinth,  without  necessanly  implying  that  Paul  had  «ieaving-  referred  to  took  place  during  the  voyage  of 

left  him  there ;  but  would  the  apostle  in  this  case  have  Acts  xxvii  is  pnrely  arbitrary,  and  at  variance  with  ver. 

used  the  aorist  ?  6  and  «  of  that  chapter. 

a   f»  t^k...  .».w^.*<.  *K.»  *k^  n..«.iw>»  rur«.ww.:.i  .....^  d*-)  "Hasten  to  come  before  winter."    Arauming  A. 

a.  It  thus  appears  that  the  number  of  special  names  j^e  presence  of  Timothy  in  Phil,  i,  1:  Col.  i,  i ;  Ph/fem! 

and  incidents  in  the  second  epiaue  make  the  chronologi-  i  might  be  regarded  as  the  conseqnence  of  this :  but  then, 

cal  daU  more  numerous.     We  propoee  here,  by  way  of  •«  shown  in  (5)  and  (6),  there  are  almost  insuperable  dlilU 

summary,  and  in  part  lecapituUtion,  to  bring  them,  as  fore  S.I?e"t hreT*"^         ^^^^^  ^  ^"'^^  ***^°  '^"*"  ^ 

far  as  possible,  together,  noticing  briefly  with  what  oth-  (14%  The  salutations  from  Eubulns,  Pudens.  Linus,  and 

er  facts  each  connects  itself,  and  to  what  conclusion  it  Claudia.    Without  laying  mncu  stress  on  this,  it  may  be 

leads  as  to  the  conflicting  theories  of  an  earlier  and  Uter  «>«?  {.h*t  the  abaence  of  these  names  from  all  the  epistles 

.  ,     ..V  ,    .      ,.     .        .      «.     .   i-A  *          •••on      J  which,  according  to  A,  belong  to  the  same  perii>d,  would 

date,  (A)  during  the  impnsonment  of  AcU  xxvui,  80,  and  be  difficult  to  explniiiT  B  leaves  it  open  to  cmjectire  that 

(B)  during  the  second  imprisonment  already  spoken  oL  they  were  converts  of  more  recent  aate.    They  are  men- 
tioned, too,  as  knowing  Timothy,  and  this  implies,  ns  at 

(1.)  A  parting  apparently  recent,  under  circnmsUnces  !?"*.^Pr"V*^^*'  .^?S  ***  ^^  already  been  at  Rome,  and 

of  special  sorrow  (ir4)— not  decisive.    The  scene  at  Mi-  ^■l^"*"  f "«'  '**  ***"i  JJ*f  c^n-eQu^ntly  later  than  those 

letus  (Acu  XX,  87)  sntrgestK  itaelf;  if  we  assume  A.    The  to  the  Phillpplans  and  Colossians. 

^S)'5  ^eSSSl  d;L^t^.m"of \h\"al5f^^^^^              the  dis-  On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  that  the  evidence  pns 

ciples  of  Asia  (l,  15).    Nothing  in  the  Acts  Indicates  any-  ponderates  strongly  in  favor  of  the  later  date,  and  that 

thing  like  this  before  the  imprlsonmeut  of  Acts  xxviii,  W).  the  epistle,  if  we  admit  its  genuineness,  is  therefore  a 

strong  affection.    Thia.  therefore,  so  far  as  it  goes,  must  Acts  xxviii  was  followed  by  a  penod,  first  of  renewed 

he  placed  on  the  side  of  B.  activity,  and  then  of  suffering. 

(8.)  The  position  ofPanl  as  suffering  0.12).  In  iKinds  01,  H.  Place,-On  thU  point  the  second  epistle  is  free 

9),  expectiu};  "  the  time  of  his  departure"  (iv,  8),  forsaken  -        ^.          a-  ^    r       •.             «r-  J^i.  *^      -c  «  ii,r«r 

by  almost  all  (ver.  16)-not  quite  decisive,  but  tending  Ut  from  the  conflict  of  conjectures.     With  the  solitary  ex- 

B  rather  than  A.    The  lanjg;nage  of  the  epistles  belonging  ception  of  Bottger,  who  suggests  Ciesarea,  there  is  a 

5^  ']!f  *i**L*'SP'?*""I"Sl\'  u  P^'  *«**/r2®'  **lu  **  ^^\^'  r  consensus  in  favor  of  Rome,  and  everything  in  the  cir- 

18,10;  Eph.  ill,  1;  vl,  80).  but  in  all  of  them  the  apostle  is  ^„«.».„,.^  .„.i  „.«.^  ^e  X^  •  •  *.i    1     ^    *    *u 

surrounded  by  manv  friends,  and  is  hopeful  and  confident  cumstances  and  names  of  the  episUe  le^ds  to  the  same 

ofreleai(e(PhiLi,8S;  Philem.  98).  conclusion.     We  may  suppose  that  Paul  was  appre- 

(4.)  The  raenUon  of  Onesiphorns.  and  of  services  ren-  hended  at  Nicopolis  (1  Tit.  iii,  12),  and  thence  convev- 

dered  by  him  both  at  Rome  and  Bphesos  (1, 16-18)— not    ^^  »«.  Ort«»«  ^\L^  t^u:.  ^^:^nl  «.--  -.-:.• -k     .1    u* 

decisive  again,  but  the  tone  Is  rather  that  of  a  man  look-  f  ^,  !^™«»  T^'^^^*'"  epistle  was  wnlten,  shortly  be- 

ing  back  on  a  past  period  of  his  life,  and  the  order  of  the  fore  his  death.     Where  Timothy  was  at  the  time  it  is 

names  suggests  the  thought  of  the  ministrations  at  Ephe-  impossible  to  sav;  most  probablv  at  Ephesus. 

himself,  may  imply  his  death  in  the  interval.   This,  there-  epistle  is  partly  to  inform  Timothy  of  the  apostle  s  tr>-- 

fore,  tends  to  B  rather  than  A.  ing  circumstances  at  Rome,  and  partly  to  utter  a  last 

l/^u^IrorB'?"Zl»r;^riW??pi;:t^wlf^^^^^  •""""«  ^t  "^Tv  i'*,  """j  •'■^'''t"»'»"»  «'•'<"' 

eplMles  to  the  Colosnians  (iv,  14)  and  Philemon  (24)  were  comipting  and  disturbing  the  churches. 

were  written.    8  Tim.  must  therefore,  in  all  probability,  It  consists  of  an  inscription  (i,  1-5);  of  a  series  of 

have  been  written  after  them;  but  if  we  place  it  any-  exhortations  to  Timothv,  to  be  faithful  in  his  zeal  for 

where  ni  the  first  imprisonment,  we  are  all  but  compelled,  ^..„j  .1  ,„»^.,«  . —•     .      j  -   in-  »•           1 

by  the  mention  of  Mark,  for  whose  coming  the  apostli  ^"""^  tioctnne,  jMitient  under  aflliction  and  persecution, 

asks  in  2  Tim.  iv,  11,  and  who  is  with  him  in  Col.  Iv,  10,  careful  to  maintain  a  deportment  Itecoming  his  ofiicc, 

to  place  it  at  an  eariler  age.    The  above  qualifying  words  and  <liligent  in  his  endeavors  t4»  counteract  the  unhal- 

<" all  but")  might  have  been  omitted  but  for  the  fact  that  l.,„^i  oir«r»a  «f»K«  e^\^  r«.»k^.«  /:  a    :.,  o\         i 

it  has  been  suggested  that  Demas,  having  forsaken  Paul,  ^"'^^  ?**'^.*  «f  »!»«  f«\«  teachers  (1,  6;  iv,  8);  and  a 

repented  and  returned  (Larduer,  vi,  868).  conclusion  in  which  Paul   requesU  Timothy  to  visit 

(6.)  The  presence  of  Luke  (iv,  11)  agrees  well  enough  him,  and  sends  the  saluUtions  of  cerUin  Christians  at 

with  A  (Col.  iv,  14),  but  is  perfectly  compatible  wlili  B.  o^me  to  Timothv  and  those  of  thp  aniMtlo  himw.lf  tn, 

(7.)  The  request  that  Timothy  would  bring  Mark  (iv,  11)  ""     ,   ,.  ^»"™"|"> »  anu  um)sc  01  tne  aposuc  nimstU  to 

seems  at  first,  c«>mpare<i  as  above  with  Col.  Iv,  14,  to  snp-  ^ome  believers  in  Asia  Minor, 

port  ^  but,  in  connection  with  the  mention  of  Demas,  IV.  CommmUnies. — The  following  are  the  special 

tends  decidedly  to  B.                       *.     «u         /.     ,«x  exegelical  helps  on  the  whole  of  the  second  epistle  ex- 

(8.)  Mention  of  Tychlcus  as  sent  to  Bphesns  (Iv,  12)  1    •     1       1,    1         ..        .^      ,-,      j    ,^>i    /       .  ; r> 

appears,  as  connect/d  with  Eph.  vl,  21,  82:  Col.  i v,  7,  in  <^l"«vely:   Ilariow,  hxposUwn  (I^md.  1624,  4to;  1632, 

favor  of  A,  yet,  as  Tychlcus  was  continnallv  emnUiyed  on  fol.) :  Hall.  Comutfntary  [on  ch.  iii  and  iv]  (ibid.  1658, 

speclalhmlsslon*  of  this  kind,  may  just  w  well  fit  in  with  B  fol.);   Feufking.  JUustratw   [  indud.  2  and  3  .John  1 

(9.)  The  request  that  Timothy  wonid  bring  the  cloak    /  vt:,«„k    i-ms.    f»i  \.  ii,;t-i,„«.  n ^j     •      /  u  r 

andbooksleSatTroas(iv,13).    OntheawumptimiofA,  (\»»*mb.  l*0o,  fol.);  Brock ner,  Comm«itoni/#  (Hafii. 

the  last  visit  of  Paul  to  Troas  would  have  been  at  lea»»t  1"29,  8vo).     See  EriSTLK. 

four  or  five  yearn  before,  during  which  there  would  prob-  mi^ /t,i.«,.   r  j-f  r        I.*.*,   m    j*  -j              h    1 

ably  have  been  opportunities  enough  for  his  regalnintr  -"O  ('"?» «*«»'.  »rom  5na,  to  divide;  so  called  ap- 

what  he  had  left.    In  that  case,  too,  the  circumstances  of  parent ly  fmm  its  separation  as  an  alloy  [Isa.  i,  25] :  Sei>t» 
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tanftfirtpot ;  Volg.  gtarmum).  Among  the  various  met- 
ib  fotnid  among  the  spoils  of  the  Midiaiiites,  tin  is  enu- 
merated (NumU.  xxxi,  22).  It  was  known  to  the  Fie- 
brev  roetal-worken  as  an  alloy  of  other  metals  (Isa.  i, 
25;  Ezek.  xxii,  18, 20).  The  markets  of  Tyre  were  sup- 
plied with  it  by  the  ships  of  Tarshish  (Esek.  xxvii,  12). 
"^It  was  used  for  plummets  (Zech.  iv,  10,  marg. "  stone  of 
tin,"  as  the  Heh.  is),  and  was  so  plentiful  as  to  furnish 
the  writer  of  Ecclesiasticus  (xlvii,  18)  with  a  Agure  by 
which  to  express  the  wealth  of  Solomon,  whom  he  apos- 
tnphiies  thus:  ''Thou  didst  gather  gold  as  tin,  and 
didst  multiply  silver  as  lead.** 

la  the  Hofnerie  times  the  Greeks  were  familiar  with 
tL  Twenty  layers  of  tin  were  in  Agamemnon*s  cuirass 
gifcn  him  by  Oinjnres  (Homer,  IL  xi,  25),  and  twenty 
boMs  of  tin  were  upon  his  shield  (ibid,  xi,  84).  Copper, 
tis,  and  gold  were  need  by  HepluBstus  in  welding  the 
fanoai  shield  of  Achillea  (ibid,  xviii,  474).  The  fence 
nuid  the  wineyard  in  the  device  upon  it  was  of  tin 
(Aii  664 ),  and  the  oxen  were  wrought  of  tin  and 
gold  (ibid,  574).  The  greaves  of  Achilles,  made  by 
Hephastoa,  were  of  tin  beaten  fine,  close-fitting  to  the 
M  {ibid.  612;  xxi,  592).  His  shield  had  two  fold^ 
or  Isrers,  of  tin  between  two  outer  layers  of  bronze  and 
aoinnerlayer  of  gold  (tMdL  xx,271).  Tin  was  used  in 
ooameBting  chariots  (ibid,  xxiii,  506),  and  a  cuirass 
efbranse  overlaid  with  tin  is  mentioned  (ibid.  561). 
No  sBnsion  to  it  is  foand  in  the  Chfy»»^.  The  melting 
ef  tm  in  a  naelting-pot  is  mentioned  by  Hesiod  (Theoff, 
M2). 

Tin  is  not  found  in  Palestine  (Kitto,  Phy$.  ttitt.  of 
BalmL  eh.  itt,  p.  Ixxiii).  Whence,  then,  did  the  ancient 
Hebrews  obtirin  their  supply  ?  **  Only  three  countries 
are  known  to  contain  any  considerable  quantit}'  of  it : 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Cornwall  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Devonahire,  and  the  islands  of  Junk,  Ce>'lon,  and  Banca, 
b  the  Straits  of  Malacca"  (Kenrick,  Phmtieia,  p.  212). 
According  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (v,  46),  there  were  tin- 
Brines  in  the  island  of  Panchaia,  off  the  east  coast  of 
Arabia,  bat  the  metal  was  not  exported.  There  can  be 
fittle  doubt  that  the  mines  of  Britain  were  the  chief 
towoe  of  anpply  to  the  ancient  world.  Mr.  Cooley,  in- 
deed, writes  very  positively  (Maritime  and  Inland  Dis- 
soeeyy,  i,  131),  ''There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing the  oountiy  from  which  tin  first  arrived  in  Egypt. 
That  meCal  has  been  in  all  ages  a  principal  export  of 
India:  it  is  enumerated  aa  such  by  Arrian,  who  found  it 
abwidant  in  the  porta  of  Arabia  at  a  time  when  the 
soppliea  of  Rome  flowed  chiefly  through  that  channel 
The  tin-mines  of  Banca  are  probably  the  richest  in  the 
world;  bat  tin  was  unquestionably  brought  from  the 
West  at  a  later  period.**  But  it  has  been  shown  con- 
clusively by  Dr.  fveorge  Smith  (Tke  CastiterideSf  Lond. 
1868)  that,  so  far  from  such  a  statement  being  justified 
by  the  authority  of  Arrian,  the  facts  are  all  the  other 
way.  After  examining  the  oommerce  of  the  ports  of 
Abyssinia,  Arabia,  and  India,  it  is  abundantly  evident 
that,  '*  instead  of  its  coming  from  the  East  to  Egypt,  it 
has  invariably  been  exported  from  Egypt  to  the  East*" 
(p.  23).  With  regard  to  the  tin  obtained  from  Spain, 
aUh«High  the  metal  was  found  there,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
the  llueiiician  markets.  Posidonius  (in  Strabo,  lii ,  1 47 ) 
relates  that  in  the  country  of  the  Artabri,  in  the  ex- 
treme north-west  of  the  peninsula,  the  ground  was 
bright  with  silver,  tin,  and  white  gold  (mixed  with  sil- 
ver), which  were  i>n>ught  down  by  the  rivers;  but  the 
quantity  thus  obtained  could  not  have  been  adequate  to 
the  demand.  At  the  present  day  the  whole  surface 
bored  fur  mining  in  Spain  is  little  more  than  a  square 
oaile  (Smith,  CtitnteridrB.  p.  46).  We  are  therefore 
driven  to  conclude  that  it  was  from  the  CasHiterides,  or 
tin  districts  of  Britain,  that  the  Phoenicians  obtained 
the  great  bulk  of  this  commodity  (  Lewis,  Hi»(.  /Sur- 
rf^  o/tbe  A  Mir,  of  tke  ^nc.  p.  451),  and  that  this  was 
done  by  the  direct  voyage  from  Gades.  It  is  true  that 
at  a  later  period  (Strabo,  iii,  147)  tin  was  conveyed  over- 


land to  Marseilles  by  a  thirty  days*  jooniey  (Diod.  Sic 
V,  2) ;  but  Strabo  (iii,  175)  tells  us  that  the  Phoenicians 
alone  carried  on  this  traffic  in  former  times  from  Gades, 
concealing  the  passage  from  every  one ;  and  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  Romans  followed  one  of  their  vessels 
in  onler  to  discover  the  source  of  supply,  the  master  of 
the  ship  ran  upon  a  shoal,  leading  those  who  followed 
him  to  destruction.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the 
Romans  discovered  the  passage.  In  Ezekiel, "  the  trade 
in  tin  is  attributed  to  Tarshish,  as  'the  merchant*  for 
the  commoility,  without  any  mention  of  the  place  whence 
it  was  procured'*  (CoMtiteridea,  p.  74) ;  and  it  is  after  the 
time  of  Julius  Cssar  that  we  first  hear  of  the  overland 
traffic  by  Marseilles. 

Pliny  (vi,  86)  identifies  the  cattittrot  of  the  Gre^-ks^ 
with  the  plumbum  aUmm  or  candidum  of  the  RomaiiH,. 
which  is  our  tin.  Stanuuntf  he  says,  is  obtained  from 
an  ore  containing  lead  and  silver,  and  is  the  first  to  be- 
come melted  in  the  furnace.  The  etymolog}'  of  cassi- 
tero$  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  doubtiess  the  same  as  the 
Arabic  term  katdir.  From  the  fact  that  in  Sanscrit 
hcuHra  signifies  "  tin,**  an  argument  has  been  derived 
in  tavor  of  India  being  the  source  of  the  ancient  sup- 
ply qK  this  metal,  but  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid 
upon  it.  See  Lrad.  The  name  of  some  metal  has 
been  read  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures  as  ihasit,  which, 
may  refer  to  **tin.**  The  Hebrew  word  refers  to  its^ 
principal  use  in  msking  bronze,  which  was  the  case  at 
a  very  remote  period  of  Eg}'ptian  histor^i'.  A  bronze,, 
apparently  cast,  has  been  found  bearing  the  name  of 
Pharaoh  Pepi  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  who  reigned  cer- 
tainly five  centuries  before  the  Exode.  In  Egypt  and 
Assyria  bronze  was  generally  made  of  ten  or  twenty 
parts  of  tin  to  eighty  or  ninety  of  cupper,  and  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  same  proportions  in  Grecian  and 
Roman  manufactures  of  a  later  age.  Wilkinson  sup- 
poses that  the  beautiful  articles  of  workmanship  fre- 
quently found  in  England,  which  have  neither  a  Greek 
nor  a  Roman  type,  were  probably  first  introduced  by 
this  trade.  One  specimen  of  manufactured  tin,  now  in 
the  Truro  Museum,  has  been  discovered  in  England,, 
which,  as  it  differs  from  those  made  by  the  Romans,  is 
supposed  to  be  of  Phoenician  origin.  It  is  nearly  three 
feet  long  by  one  broad,  and  three  inches  high  {Anc 
EgyjptUnUj  ii,  184  sq.).    See  Metal. 

Tinction,  a  name  applied,  in  the  early  Church.  to> 
the  rite  of  baptism, 

Tindal(l),  Matthew,  one  of  the  successors  of  To- 
land  and  Shaftesbuiy  in  the  school  of  English  deists  or 
freethinkers,  was  bom  at  Beer-Ferrers,  in  Devonshire,, 
about  1657.  He  was  educated  at  Lincoln  and  Exeter 
colleges,  Oxford ;  took  his  A.R  in  1676;  shortiy  after 
was  elected  fellow  of  All-Souls',  and  was  admitted  doc- 
tor of  laws  at  Oxford  in  1685.  He  retained  his  fellow- 
ship during  the  reign  of  James  II  by  professing  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith;  he  aflerwards  recanted,  however, 
and,  adopting  revolutionary  principles,  went  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  wrote  against  the  nonjurors.  He  now  be- 
came an  advocate,  and  sat  as  judge  in  the  court  of  dele- 
gates, with  a  pension  from  the  crown  of  ^00  per  an- 
num. Some  time  afterwards,  considerable  attention  wafr 
drawn  to  him  by  his  work  entitled  The  JHffhts  of  the 
Christian  Church  (1706-7,  8vo),  and  the  ensuing  con- 
troversy; but  the  production  which  has  rendered  hia 
name  a  memorable  one  was  his  Chrittiamty  as  Old  as  the 
Creation  (1730),  which  provoked  replies  from  Dr.  War- 
burton,  Leland,  Foster,  and  Conybeare.  Dr.  Middleton 
endeavored  to  take  a  middle  course  in  this  controversy, 
as  may  he  seen  jn  that  article,  but  the  most  effective 
answer,  though  its  very  existence  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten,  was  that  embodied  in  the  Appeal  of  William 
Law,  puhlished  in  1740.  TindaKs  line  of  argument  was 
mainly  coincident  with  Shaftesbury's,  that  the  immuta- 
ble principles  of  faith  and  duty  must  be  found  within 
the  breast,  and  that  no  external  revelation  can  have 
any  authority  equal  to  the  internal :  this  he  supported 
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l)yiiiiKbleiniing  and  ahow  of  ■igumenl,  to  which  Wu-  I  Tiane  (or  CUppevraTRu)  Vontoo.  Tfaiifaw- 
liurtcjn  thought  he  hid  replied  by  the  mua  of  leuii'  '  guige  is  quite  different  from  that  which  ii  called  Chip- 
«<  evidence  conuined  in  hi>  Ltgiilion.  William  Law,  peway  or  Ojibbewiy;  it  a  ■pokeo  in  the  Hud»on'«  B«T 
making  no  actoun!  of  liwraiy  evidence,  replied  by  hii  ^  Terrilur)',  near  Fort  Simpaon,  and  over  a  vaat  trad  oi' 
masterly  development  of  the  philoeaphy  of  the  fall  and  country  eaatward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Stv. 
Anal  recovery  of  mankind;  a  hook  remarkable  for  cluae  W.  W.  Kirkby,  of  the  Church  Hiaaionary  Society,  hai 
argunwnt  and  for  ita  many  fine  illuatratians,  but  now  translated  the  gospels  aocording  ta  Hark  and  John, 
•obaolele  in  certain  fundamental  prtnciplet.  Tindal  died  which  have  been  printed  in  the  syllabic  character,  and 
an  London,  Auk.  I^>  l^^t  ■"■I  *■■  intemd  in  Clerken-  circolaled  aiDOng  those  Ibr  whom  tbey  were  deaigned 
-well  Church.  Ur.  Tindal  also  wrote.  An  flttay  coiKeiw-  since  1870.  (a  P.) 
iag  lilt  Poarr  <if  At  Magi^rale  laid  Af  RigUt  a/ Man-        Tliwliemetll.     See  MoL« :  8wA». 

Jsind  in  Matltri  vfRtti^  (Lond,  1697,  8vo)  i-A  Df        -.^ ^^    „  _     _        „__  ,._^ 

/mo«  oflMtRigil.  ^uTchrMan  Church  (ibid.  1709,  ^^JV^  'h  "'  GiACO»o  Rrauni,  ■i*— 
fZLyJ^ht  /fivm  K«&»(«i(ibid.  1711,  pt-ii,  f^r'''^^,r";'«"^^  "^y!^  "T^ 
1712)  -.-Warmth  Prit.tcraji.  or  tht  FrrtlU«J^,Ili<^  '°  «^^"1  '"?■  ^'  being  ,nat™wd  m  the  md^ 
,'V-j  iToo  oL,\      K.   1  _      ™  mentiofdeaign,h8beca[neapupilofTni«n,with  wltom 

<,b.d.  1782, 8vo),  aburhaque  poem.  ^^  aUHliedfor  a  short  lime  ordy;  it  b^g  generally 

Tllldal(l),  NiOboUs,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  Mated  that  Titian  diamiiaed  bim,  being  jealoua  of  hii 
-was  bom  in  Devonshire  in  1687 ;  graduated  A.H.  frun  talenta  and  progreas.  He  was  not  diacooriged,  but  re- 
Eieter  College  in  ITIB,  and  waachoaen  fellow  of  Trinity  salved  to  become  the  head  of  a  new  achooL  Orei  hi* 
<!ollege.  He  entered  holy  order*  and  became  vicar  of  jdoor  he  wrote, "  Michael  Angelo'a  design,  and  the  oohv* 
-Great  Waltham, Essex,  andrectoTufAlverUoke,Hamp-  ing  ofTitian."  He  made  a  special  study  of  light  and 
■hire.     In  L740  he  obtained  the  living  of  Colboume,  '  shade,  and  of  the  human  Ibnn  both  by  Uving  models 

Jale  of  Wight,  and  soon  after  became  chaplain  of  Green-  ^and  by  anatomy.     Though  he  | iiisii  i1  many  exoel- 

wich  Hoapit^  He  died  in  1744.  Among  his  worka  lences,  hia  sovereign  merit  consisted  in  the  animatioo 
.■re,  A  Guidt  to  Cla—icai  Leammg  (Land.  1765,  t3aia) :  of  his  figures.  He  flourished  for  a  long  period,  and  re> 
— a  translation  of  Rapin'a  Hittory  of  Engiiaid,  with  a  tained  hi*  powers  to  a  great  age,  dying  at  Venice  in 
Continuation  from  1688  to  Ike  Aeaeuion  of  George  II  16M.  His  three  grealfst  pictures,  accordiag  to  his  own 
<1744-17,  in  weekly  Noa,) :  —  .1  aliftitlMt,  Sacrtd  amt  estimate  and  that  of  other^  are,  TV  CmqjEawn,  in  the 
J'ro/ant  (Lond.  1727,  4to;  in  Xos^  never  completed),  College  of  San  Rocco;  Tht  I.ait  Supptr,  now  in  the 
voL  i.  See  Allibone,  Did.  o/ BriL  md  Amer.  JiitAon,  Church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute;  and  It  Sena,  or 
1.  V. ;  Darling.  Cyiiop.  Bibliog.  1.  *.  the  Venetian  Slave,  condemned  to  martyidom  by  the 

Tlil,!a.,WiLUA«.    S«Tt™»i^Wiu.l.h.         Tinl*  inv.kiDj  th,  ,,,i«a«,  ot  Si.  Mrt.    S«j.  rf 
hu  works  are  of  enormou*  size,  the  Cmci/ixioii  being 

Tlngatid,  Jokam  Adolf,  a  Proteatant  divine,  doe-  I  forty  feet  long,  the  Iiratlittt  imrikippii^  lite  Golden 
ter  of  theology,  and  bishop  of  Stiengntts,  in  Sweden,  I  Caif  and  the  £<ut  JvdgmaU  each  about  sixty  feet 
where  he  died  Dec  10, 1827,  is  the  author  of  Dt  OrtH  tl  high.  One  of  bis  last  production*  was  his  Paradito, 
Cogtutiont  Ltnguaruni  Ori/slalium  (Ureifswalde,  1768) :  '  in  the  hall  of  the  great  council-chamber  of  San  Mam. 
—A  mmadctrnma  Philolagia*  el  Crilica  ad  Vattdniuai  Tintoretto  wrought  ao  fast,  and  at  so  low  a  price,  that 
Mabacuci  (Upaala,  l79b):—SapplnHenlornm  ad  Lrxica  few  of  the  other  painters  in  Venice  could  secure  em- 
Hiir.Spn^miBaAcademica{MA.\9>!a:y.—DeU>lf>inam  ployment.  The  churches  and  halls  of  the  diOereat 
Skrijitr  af  gamSa  Ttitamtnleli  Prophtlrr  (Strengnfts,  communities  are  overloaded  with  his  productions.  Sec 
\Sn)v-KUtgtaagtTnfFroplu*  JenwUo  (ibid.  1820)  ^-  S^xatt,  Biog.  Did.  of  Ih^  Fat  ArU^uv. 
PjaUar«^ProfifTtr,at^  {M  ed.  ibid.  1813)  -^PkiU.  xiph'Mi  (  Heh.  T^aoc*',  ni5DR,  f™  n^D.  ft. 
AnmdrbatigeifetritT6ddaStalltn\givnlaTnl.Grlitid-     ,...-    i„.        .>.  ,  .      '  ;  ,      *'" 

,prak  (Sf^).  See  Winer,  Ha^^ dtr  thtol  Li-  ^"^  "'J'^'^'ilV'  "'-"  ,'T^  'r!"K-P"=?  "'  '"^  ^V" 
Zat»r.;.m,m:  ii,eW;  FUret,  sat  J-i  iii,  482 ;  P''?'"  t^'f*'"' ""' ^1^  ^P^  ««''?° '■ '■.«'P'?'i 
Stein»chneide;,fliWi«^pA.fl™dtecA,No.2011  (Leip.^  .^'^-  /.*"P^?'  "'2^*  ".™"?''"'  "'  '  ^'"8*  '''• 
■  osoi      ru  f\    ^^  ■  ■-      "^  |24  as  the  hmit  of  holomon's  empire  towards  the  Eu- 

1869).     (B.  i .)  p^^^  and  in  2  Kings  xv,  16  it  is  said  to  have  been 

Tinker,  Reuheh,  a  misdonary  of  the  Presbyterian  attacked  by  Henahem,  king  of  Israel,  who  "amote 
<%nich,  was  bum  at  Cheater,  Masan  Aug.  6,  1799.  He  I  Tiphsah  and  all  that  were  therein,  and  alt  the  coasla 
received  a  good  preparatory  education;  graduated  at  |  thereof."  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  town  in- 
Amhent  College  in  1827,  and  at  the  Auburn  Theolog-  teDded,at  any  rate  in  the  formerpaaeage,  is  thatwhich 
ical  Seminary  in  1830 ;  and  in  November  of  the  same  the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  under  the  name  of  Thap- 
year  was  ordained  by  the  Mountain  Association,  with  a  titnii  (Bri^nuoc),  situated  in  Northern  Syria,  on  the 
view  to  his  becoming  a  misaionaiy  of  the  American  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  not  far  above  Carche- 
Board  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  reached  the  islands  miah.  Thapsacus  was  a  town  of  considerable  impor- 
at  a  somewhat  critical  period,  but,  in  spite  of  all  exist-  tance  in  the  ancient  world.  Xenophon,  who  saw  it  in 
ing  difficulties,  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  was  rapidly  ad-  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  calls  it  "great  and  proa- 
vancing.  In  1834  it  was  resolved  to  publish,  in  the  na-  peroua"  (/uyaXi)  tai  titaifii^v,  Atmb.  i,  i,  11  ).  It 
tive  language,  a  semi-monthly  newspaper  devoted  to  must  have  been  a  pUce  of  considerable  trade,  the  land 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  he  was  appointed  to  con-  |  tralfic  between  East  and  West  passing  through  it,  tlrat 
duct  it.  Id  1888  be  dissolved  his  relations  with  the  on  account  of  its  ford-way  (which  was  the  lowest  upon 
board,  and  established  himself,  with  the  approval  of  his  I  the  Euphrates),  and  then  on  acoonnt  of  its  bridge 
brethren,  al  Koloa,  on  the  island  of  Kani, where  he  la-  (Straho,  xvi,  I,  23);  while  it  was  Ukewise  the  point 
bored  until  he  departed  for  his  own  country  in  1840.  In  where  goods  were  both  embariied  lor  transport  down 
September,  184&,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  the  stream  (Q.  Curt,  x,  1],  and  al«>  disembarked  from 
Presbyterian  ChurchinWestlleld,CbautauquaCo„N.r.,  boats  which  had  come  up  it.  to  be  conveyed  on  to  their 
where  he  conUnued  to  labor  till  near  the  dose  of  his  Snal  destination  by  land  (Stnbo,  xvi,  3,  4).  It  is  a 
life.  He  died  Oct.  26, 1851  Mr.  Tinker  was  an  elo-  I  fair  conjecture  that  Solomon'*  occupation  of  the  place 
i]uent  preacher,  a  self-sacrificing  missionary',  and  a  fast  was  connected  with  his  efforta  to  eMablish  a  line  of 
and  tirm  friend.  After  his  death  appeared  Sernvmt  Ay  trade  with  Central  Aria  directly  across  the  continent, 
Rrt.  Rtaben  Tinier,  Miaionary  at  Ikt  Sandwick  Iilandi;  \  and  that  Tadmor  was  intended  aa  a  resting-place  on 
with  a  Biographical  Skeuh  by  M.  L.  P.  Thompson,  D.D.  i  thejonmey  to  Thapsacus.  ThapHCBS  waa  the  place  at 
(Buffalo,  185G,l2mo).  See  Spragne,  .4  wub  o/rAs  .4  mer.  which  armies  marching  east  or  west  usually  croased  the 
Pu^,  IT,  770;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amtr.  Aw  "Great  River."  It  waa  there  that  the  Ten  Thouaand 
(Aort,  a.  V.    (J.  I.  S.)  i  irat  learned  the  teal  intenliona  of  C]-rtt%  and,  conaenl- 
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iflg  to  nd  bin  in  his  enterprifle,  pasted  the  stream  Tira  is  the  name  for  a  Buddhist  temple  in  Japa4. 

(Xeoopb.  Anab.  i,  4,  11 ).     There,  too,  Darius  Codo-  It  is  usually  built  on  rising  ground,  constructed  of  the 

aannas  croased  on  bis  flight  from  Issus  (Arrian,  Kxp.  best  cellars  and  firs,  and  adorned  within  with  many 

AL'iijlZ);  and  Alexander,  following  at  his  leisure,  carved  images.     In  the  middle  of  the  temple  stands  an 

made  his  passage  at  the  same  point  {ibid,  iii,  7).     A  altar  with  one  or  more  gilt  idols  upon  it,  and  a  beauti- 

iffidge  of  boats  was  usually  maintained  at  the  place  by  ful  candlestick  with  perfumed  candles  burning  before 

(be  Perrian  kings,  which  of  course  was  broken  up  when  it.     Kttmpfer  says,  **  The  whole  empire  is  full  of  these 

dumber  threatened.     Even  then,  however,  the  stream  temples,  and  their  priests  are  without  number.     In  and 

could  in  general  be  forded,  unless  in  the  flood  season,  about  Miako  alone  there  are  3893  temples,  and  87,098 

This  is  clear  from  the  very  name  of  the  place,  and  is  siukkujor  priestsi" 

codrmed  by  modem  i^iearches.    When  the  natives  .pi'rM  ( Heb.  Tiras%  Q-i-^n,  Sept.  Biipac;  Vulg. 

told  Cyrus  that  the  stream  had  acknowledged  him  as  -,. .     .  ,.                 ,          r\   'u  .J  .^          «v     nJ* 

to ki4 h.vuig  nercr  been  forded  until  hiTiSniy  w«led  f *T"V  !k'°""*'*^  ""         ''.     •    ^S*"*  \\  ^^ 

din.^  i^  the*  dOcuUted  on  bi.  ignorance,  or  thought  f ""    \  *"*  "^*  °~""  °"^^^  '"  *«  «hnolog,cd 

k  wLd  not  examine  too  Mrietly  tato  the  ^ondwirk  ""''^  ""•'  f.^"*;  f"  '"  "."•*  »«"•  »^~°«™^ 

of  i  coopUment  (sm.  Xenoph.  Amab.  i,4, 11).    When  .»?  P"^*  us  as  to  the  ideotiflcation  of  it  with  «,y  p». 

G«k  is£enden<7  and  enterprise  sueoe^ided  io  Persian  """^  PfP"!"      *""«""  "J^^'T**.*!:;.      I., 

iiil(,Thap«eDt  im  into  sdU  greater  importance,  and  °"  '^*  ?T^'  **  P'*!?'""!  'he  <J<»«e.t  verbal  ap- 

«hi«d  boih  side,  of  the  river-when<!rit  received  ?"»"»""«>" «« the  name  (Jo«.phu.,  Ant  16, 1 ,  Jerome, 

(he sune  of  M w^MvoH*  ("iny, », 2i).  I"  ^"^  V '  '^^.TI  ^"- 'l'^°l^  ■""  ""^ **  ^'* 
Ic has genen%beeD »ppcied  that  the  site  of  Thap-  l"'^- "^ '  T'^K- ?"  >  <^*'T"V  '•.5)  =  .'»••  «cca»i«n«l  render- 
Mi  was  the  m4»n  /WVT^nViUe,  RenneU,  Vauk^  '"?  /'f'*"  P"*""?  onginated  in  a  comipUon  of  the 
at).  But  Che  Euphrates  expedition  proved  that  there  ""f"'?'  "f*-  J''*  correspondence  between  r*ro« 
U.1I  fc«j  —  T\^tS ^^A  i^aJIa  .w^»Li  *k-»  •k^  ««i«  *D"  /ircM  IS  not  so  complete  as  to  be  convincing;  the 
■  DO  wrd  at  Deir,  and,  indeed,  showed  that  the  only  ■  ..,  r  *>  -r  u  l.  •  ^i.  ^i. 
M  in  this  pan  of  the  cour^of  the  Euphrates  U  at  Rentile  form  epj,«,  however,  bring,  them  nearer  t<«eth. 

A-^  46  mUeibeJow  Balis,  and  165  above  DeIr(Ain..  "•  .^'',^'!^''.  """  »"  !l'"'f"l"^  «~""«^J» 

-n«Mh«n.mu.t  have  been  the  position  of  Tbapiicu^  chart, /■*,!<.?,.«, 2;  MichaelMsSptcOesj. .^sq.).  Their 

H«  tte  river  i.  exaedy  of  the^ridth  mentioned  bv  !»««»  «hn.c  po«tioni.,  indeed,  involved  in  great  un- 

Ia»pbon  (foor  stade^  ir  eight  hundred  yards),  and  f^'"'^  *""  all  authontie.  agree  in  their  general 

iI«L  four  monthTta  the  winter  of  1841-42  the  river  i^^o-V.»T«P^  ^^TJ"'  aJ^  ^-i^T             u" 

tad  bot  twenty  inches  of  water  («i  p.  72).    "The  T'™'""!!™,*"' "''ir  """  ^'^ ,  P**  "^^T  '"' 

bpbraces  b  at  this  q>ot  fuU  of  beauty  and  maJeMv.  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  the  ancient  names 

In  Warn  U  wide  aiJiLi  water.  generaUv  cle.^  and  •?"'»'«  ""6'*  "TJ^  tl,"' ".''"''  ^'™»  the  termination 

(fae.    It.  bank,  are  low  and  levdlo  the  left,  but  un-  "^f,  "*f'?'i'"'\L    ^^^i'^  ^'i?^'"i^  '^''  '?  1!*"''^ 

Male  genUy  to  the  righL    Previou.  to  arriving  at  *»""    (Strabo  v",  819).     fhe  Thracun  «t«k  wa. 

*!.:. -^^»  nf«  ,in..,».  ..rft,.  ^.rn,^  ;„  .n.^ttina^irr  ^..f  1^ nam  rcpresented  in  later  times  bv  the  Gete,  and  these, 

tnit  point,  the  course  of  the  nver  IS  southerly,  but  here  ^.       ..,  ,  ^      •..i.tv."      ._*...       ..•.  j 

ittatn.  t«  the  eas^ expanding  more  Uke  an  inUnd  Uke  f«"V tk     •*''  /""         ?I!^i'  'JJS»^  ^^ ^»»^".»"^^"^«* 

than  a  river, andq^tting (as Pliny  has  described  it)  the  the  old  Thr«;ian  tongue  (ib^^^^              But  thui  circum- 

PslmviBan  Utodes  for  the  fertUe  Mygdonia"  (iU),  f^**  '^'T''  »fle  light  on  the  subject ;  for  the  Dacian 

A  pa^ed  cmu«^way  U  visible  on  either  ride  of  the  Eu-  ^^«  ^  •^^  duujppeared,  hough  f«gir.en ts  of  its 

phlTies  at  Suriyeh,  «id  a  long  Une  of  mounds  may  be  vocabulary  may  possibly  exist  either  u»  ^\«llachuul 

In«d,  disposed^  «^thing  like  those  of  Nineveh,  in  l^^'!^^  °*.P*'**'!S*^*°  'k  Z'^"""  l^T/^'  ^     r  fw" 

rtTfoTmorHri^                                These  mounds  ??^>  ^^i"::  ^?*  L    ^^  ^'""^"^  ^'^f  »«;;•"""  «f  ^>)« 

...»k.ki.  ^^^  »kI^»«  JTk^  .^^^.nf  «f«  ^»ef*  ^>th  the  Goths  were  esublished,  the  Teutonic 

piobablv  mark  toe  site  of  the  ancient  city.  „  .  .        ^  ^,      ^.                      u  i.       .      j  t.        ^ 

'^         '                                                    "^  aninities  of  the  Thracians  would  be  placed  bevond 

TippaUklroh,  Friedbich  von,  a  ProtesUnt  the-  question  (6>JcA.dLdpM^A.iSf;ir.i,178);  butthisview'does 

ologian,  was  bom  at  Konigsberg,  March  6, 1802.     For  not  meet  with  general  acceptance.     The  Thracians  are 

1  number  of  years  he  acted  as  chapUin  to  the  l^russian  associated  in  ancient  history  with  the  PeUwgians  (Strabo, 

ambassador  in  Rome,  was  in  1837  called  to  Giebichen-  ix,  401),  and  the  Trojans,  with  whom  thev  had  many 

Mein,  near  Halle,  and  died  in  the  year  1866.     He  pub-  names  in  common  (ibid,  xiii,  690);  in  Asia  Minor  they 

lisbed  sermons  and  other  writings, for  which  see  Zuchold,  were  represented  by  the  Bithynians  (Herod,  i,  28;  vii, 

biUiotk,  Tknd,  ii,  1841 ;  Winer,  Uandhuch  der  theoL  Li-  75).    These  circum'sUnces  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 

teratur,  ii,  106,  801;  Hauck,  Tkeolog,  Jahretberickt,  iii,  they  belonged  to  the  Indo-European  family,  but  do  not 

^02.    (R  P.)  warrant  us  in  assigning  them  to  any  particular  branch  of 

Tippet  (Lat.  Lirip^m),  a  narrow  garment  or  cov-  »t.     Other  explanations  have  been  offered  of  the  name 

ering  for  the  neck  and  shoalders;  a  kind  of  hood  worn  Tiras,  of  which  we  may  notice  the  Agatkyrti,  the  first 

over  the  shoulders,  which  was  fastened  round  the  neck  P«rt  of  the  name  {Ago)  being  treated  as  a  prefix  (Kno- 

bv  a  long  pendent  appendage  caUed  the  liripoop.    This  bel,  VOUeerta/el,  p.  129) ;  Taurus  and  the  various  tribes 

latter  portion  was  generally  dropped  during  the  16th  occupying  that  range  (Kalisch,  Comm.  p.  246) ;  the  river 

centurv,  and  only  the  hood  was  worn.     The  liripoop  Tyras  (Dniester),  with  iu  cognominous  inhabitants  the 

Ungers  in  the  hat-band,  and  U  used  at  funerals.     The  Tyriia  (Havemick,  LinleU,  ii,  281 ;  Schulthess,  Parad. 

tippet  of  the  ahnuce  had  iminded  ends,  to  distinguish  p.  IW) ;  and,  lasUy,  the  maritime  Tyrrkftti  (Tuch,  tn  Gen. 

it  from  the  squared  terminations  of  the  stole ;  they  loc  cit.).    See  Ethnography, 

were  worn  hanging  down  in  front  by  canons,  but  by  Ti'rathite  (Heb.  r*rart',  ■'nrin,patrial  from  some 

■Kmka  behind,  by  way  rf  dirtinction.    The  tippets  dis-  unknown  n3?-in,  Timdh  [a  gate  (Gesenius)  or  Jiuure 

appeared  from  the  hood  m  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  The  /«.»— *\t    o'I'*       a.-**         o.-        jn-a.' 

nianner  of  wearing  the  modem  hood  or  the  literate's  t^*^"^>]»  ^ept.  Apya^ui^  ^^r. «apra^.i;i  and Ta3«/x ; 

tippet  over  the  ba^k,  depending  from  the  neck  by  a  Vulg.  con^ite*),  the  designation  of  one  of  the  three  fam- 

ribbon,  is  a  corroption,  and  a  practice  eminenUy  un-  »1>««  of  Scribes  residing  at  Jabcz  (1  Chron.  ii.  56),  the 

meaning.     See  Lee,  Glott,  o/Liturg,  Terms,  s.  v. ;  Wal-  others  being  the  Shimeathites  and  Suchathites.     The 

wiuSacrtd  ArthmoL^Y,  passage  is  hopelessly  obscure,  and  it  is  perhaps  impoe- 

TipstaH;  an  officer  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  "*^*«  to  discover  whence  these  three  families  derived 

sttcoding  the  Judges,  with  a  wand  or  staff  of  office  their  names.     The  Jewish  commenUtore,  playing  with 

tipped  with  iUrer,  to  take  priaoneia  into  custody.     A  the  names  m  true  Shemitic  fashion,  interpret  them 

ttmOar  cAeer  wm  attached  to  the  ancient  Star-cham-  thus,  -They  called  them  Tirathim,  because  their  voices 

bcr  Court  ^hen  they  sang  resounded  loud  (7'^ri) ;  and  Shimeathites 
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becanse  they  made  themselves  heard  (9^^)  in  reading 
the  law." 

Tire  (an  old  English  word  for  dressing  the  head, 
see  Plumptre,  Bible  Educctior,  iv,  211)  is  used  (both  as 
a  verb  and  a  noun)  to  translate,  in  the  A.  V.,  three  He- 
brew words  and  one  Greek :  3C3^  (in  Hiph.),  to  make 
goody  L  e.  ornament,  sc  the  head  (2  Kings  ix,  80); 
1K0,  peir  (Eaek.  xxiv,  28),  a  turban  ("bonnet,"  etc); 
•ji-jniO,  aahar&n  (Isa.  iii,  18),  creacentt  (** ornament," 
Judg.  vii,  21,  26) ;  nirpa  (Jad.  x,  8 ;  xvi,  8),  a  mitre  or 
head -band.  See  Hrad-drkss.  The  third  of  these 
terms  probably  represents  a  pendent  disk,  worn  by 
women  on  the  head,  and  similar  arttdea  are  still  hong 


Modem  Egyptian  Ornamental  Appendage  to  a  Lady's 

Head-dress  In  Front. 

on  camels*  necks  among  the  Arabs.  "The  hamarak 
(moon)  is  an  ornament  formed  of  a  thin  plate  of  gold, 
embossed  with  fanciful  work  or  Arabic  words,  and  hav- 
ing about  seven  little  flat  pieces  of  gold  called  bark  at- 
tached to  the  lower  part;  or  it  is  composed  of  gold 
with  diamonds,  rubies,"  etc  (Lane,  J/oc/.  Egypt,  ii,  401). 
Lieut.  Conder  thinks  that  the  "  round  tires  like  the 
moon"  of  Isaiah  were  like  the  strings  of  coin  which 
form  part  of  the  head-dress  of  the  modem  Samaritan 
women  (Teni-Work  in  PalesL  ii,  244).    See  Ornament. 

Tirha'kah  [many  Tir'hakak^  (Heh.  Tirha'kak, 
hpfVnin,  of  Ethiopic  derivation;  Sept,  Oopoucci  v.  r. 
Bapa^d  and  Bapd ;  Vulg.  Tharaea),  a  king  of  Cush 
(Sept.  PamXt^c  Ai^ioinav,  A.V. "  king  of  Ethiopia"),  the 
opponent  of  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xix,9;  Isa.xxxvii, 
9).  While  the  king  of  Assyria  vras  "warring  against 
Libnah,"  in  the  south  of  Pidestine,  he  heard  of  Tirha- 
kah's  advance  to  fight  him,  and  sent  a  second  time  to 
demand  the  surrender  oT  Jerusalem.  This  was  near  the 
close  of  B.C.  718,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  expedition 
took  place  in  the  twenty- fourth  instead  of  the  fonr^ 
teenth  year  of  Heasekiah,  which  would  bring  it  to  B.G. 
706.  If  it  were  an  expedition  later  than  that  of  which 
the  date  is  mentioned,  it  must  have  been  before  B.C 
697,  Hezekiah's  last  year.  But,  if  the  reig^  of  Manas- 
seh  is  reduced  to  thirty-five  years,  these  dates  would  be 
respectively  RC  cir.  698, 688,  and  678,  and  these  num- 
bers might  have  to  be  slightly  modified  if  the  fixed  date 
of  the  capture  of  Samaria,  RC.  720,  be  abandoned.  See 
Hezbkiah.  Wilkinson  supposes  (i,  188)  that  Tirha- 
kah  occupied  the  throne  of  Egypt  from  B.C.  710  to  689. 
Rawlinson  gives  the  date  RC.  690  (Herod,  i,  892).  Dr. 
Hincks,  in  an  elaborate  article,  argues  for  this  latter 
date,  and  supposes  Tirhakah,  after  a  reign  over  Egypt 
of  twenty-six  years,  to  have  retired  to  Ethiopia  RC. 
664  {Jourru  of  Sac  Lit,  Jan.  1864).     See  Chronology. 

According  to  Manetho*s  epitomists,  Tarakoe  (Topa- 
roc),  or  Tarkos  (Tnpico(),  was  the  third  and  last  king 
of  the  XXVth  dynasty,  which  was  of  Ethiopians,  and 
reigned  eighteen  (Afr.)  or  twenty  (Eus.)  years.  From 
one  of  the  Apis-Tablcts  we  learn  that  a  bull  Apis  was 
bom  in  his  twenty-sixth  year  and  died  at  the  end  of 
the  twentieth  of  Psammetichus  I  of  the  XXYIth  dy- 
nasty. Its  life  exceeded  twenty  years,  and  no  Apis  is 
stated  to  have  lived  longer  than  twenty-six.  Taking 
that  sum  as  the  most  probable,  we  should  date  Tirha- 
kah*s  accession  RC  cir.  695,  and  assign  him  a  reign  of 
twenty-six  years.  In  this  case  we  should  be  obliged 
to  take  tlic  later  reckoning  of  the  Biblical  events,  were 


it  not  for  the  poasibility  that  Tirhakah  ruled  over  Ethi* 
opia  before  becoming  king  of  Egjrpt.  In  connection 
with  this  theory  it  must  be  observed  that  an  earlier 
Ethiopian  of  the  same  dynasty  is  called  in  the  Bible 
"So,  king  of  Egypt,"  while  this  mler  is  called  '*  Tirha- 
kah, king  of  Ethiopia,"  and  that  a  Pharaoh  is  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  at  the  period  of  the  latter,  and  also  that 
Herodotus  (iii,  141)  represents  the  Egyptian  opponent 
of  Sennacherib  as  Sethoa,  a  native  king,  who  ma}',  how- 
ever, have  been  a  vassal  under  the  Ethiopian.  See  So. 
It  is  deserving  of  remark,  and  strongly  favors  the  view 
of  those  writers  who  maintain  that  during  consider- 
able periods  Ethiopian  dynasties  ruled  in  Egypt,  that 
from  the  time  of  Shishak  to  that  of  Tirhakah  it  ia  of 
Ethiopians  that  we  read  in  Scripture  as  having  mainly 
furnished  the  hosts  which  marched  to  baUle  out  of 
Egypt,  WhUe  Shishak  is  called  king  of  Egypt,  his 
army  is  declared  to  have  been  composed,  not  of  Egyp- 
tians, but  of  Lubims  and  Sukkims  and  Ethiopians  (2 
Chron.  xii,  8).  We  subsequently  read  of  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian  leading  an  army  of  Ethiopians  and  Lubims 
against  Asa  (xvi,  8).  We  now  find  that  while  Pharaoh 
of  E^pt  may  have  made  great  promises,  it  is  the  Ethi- 
opian king  Tirhakah  who  alone  brings  an  army  into- 
the  field.  In  the  reign  of  Pharaoh-necho,  the  £g3rp- 
tian  army  seems  to  have  been  mainly  composed  of 
Ethiopians  and  Libyans  (Jer.  xlvi,  9).  The  natnral  in- 
ference is  that,  during  this  long  period,  the  military 
power  of  Egypt  was  at  a  low  ebb.  At  the  time  we  ar^ 
now  speaking  of,  Bawlinson  supposes  Egypt  to  have 
been  subject  to  Ethiopia  (^fferod.  i,  891).  In  this  he  is 
not  quite  correct,  however.  Egypt  may  have  been  in- 
ferior to  it  in  strength  and  spirit,  but  it  waa,  at  least, 
nominally  independent  at  this  time,  though  it  may 
have  fallen  soon  after  under  the  power  of  the  Ethiopi- 
an king.  That  Tirhakah  was  actually  king  of  Egypt 
at  some  time  is  strongly  maintained.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  Scripture  to  prevent  our  supposing  that  he  be- 
came so  subsequent  to  the  period  when  it  speaks  of  him. 
Indeed,  in  the  positioa  in  which  it  places  him,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army  in  Egypt,  with  no  Assyrian  ene- 
my to  dread,  it  pictures  a  situation  which  would  tempt 
an  ambitious  soldier  to  extend  his  power  by  dethroning 
an  effeminate  or  irresolute  monarch,  such  as  the  Pha- 
raoh of  his  time  would  seem  to  have  been.  Wilkinson 
(i,  188-142)  supposes  that  he  at  first  ruled  over  ITpper 
Egypt,  while  Sethos  held  the  sovereignty  of  the  lower 
country;  that  he  came  to  the  Egyptian  throne  rather 
by  legal  succession  than  by  usurpation;  and  that  he 
did  actually  fight  against  the  army  of  Sennacherib,  and 
overthrow  it  in  battle.  Scripture,  however,  expressly 
ascribes  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  to  the  supernat- 
ural interposition  of  God  (2  Kings  xix,  35).  Herodotus 
(ii,  141)  does  not  mention  Tirhakah  at  all,  but  only 
speaks  of  the  king  of  Eg>'pt,  and  mentions  the  over- 
throw of  the  Assyrian  army  very  much  in  the  way  that 
crafty  priests  might  pervert  the  actual  occurrence  as 
recorded  in  Scripture.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Tirha- 
kah may  have  led  his  army  in  pursuit  of  the  Assyrians 
after  their  mysterious  midnight  overthrow ;  may  have 
captured  prisoners  and  treasure;  and  this  would  be 
quite  sufBcient  ground  for  any  successes  ascribed  to 
him  on  the  Theban  sculptures.  If,  as  is  probable,  he 
became  king  of  all  Egypt,  there  seems  strong  reason  for 
agreeing  with  much,  at  least,  of  Strabo*s  account  of 
him  (lib.  xv)  as  having  extended  his  conquests  into 
Europe.  The  Assyrian  power  was  effectually  checked 
by  the  rain  of  its  army  and  the  divisions  of  its  reign- 
ing fkmily.  At  the  head  of  a  great  army  which  had 
come  forth  to  fight  the  Assyrians,  and  now  found  itself 
without  a  foe,  there  is  every  reason  why  Tirhakah  may 
have  extended  the  Egyptian  power  as  far  as  any  Egyp- 
tian king  before  him.  If  Tirhakah  did  oonae  into  ac- 
tual collision  with  the  Assyrians  at  or  near  Pelusium  in 
Egypt,  as  many  writers  maintain,  it  moat  have  been, 
upon  another  occasion  than  that  mentioned  in  Script- 
ure (see  Josephus,  i4n/.  x,  1, 4).    It  is,  however,  more- 


TIRHANAH  429  TIRZAII 

fnobable  that  Scripture  has  sketched  in  a  few  words  j  scattered  over  France,  England,  and  Scotland.     In  1629 

the  entire  naatter,  and  that  the  variations  from  it  are  ;  the  Abbey  of  Tirun  was  added  to  the  possessions  of  the 

the  effect  of  ign4»rance  or  desig^.     The  invasion  of  As-    Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and  from  that  time  the  Ti- 

roncsians  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  organization. 


syiia  had  probably  £gypt  and  Ethiopia  as  its  ultimate 
object,  but  in  the  account  of  Scripture  the  Assyrian 
but  plainly  was  only  on  its  way  to  the  accomplishment 

«f  itc  purpose.     See  Sennacherib. 
The  name  of  Tirhakah  is  written  in  hieroglj'phics 

TAirfa  (or  Coptic  r«ri:*«).    HU  «.cc«.ful  oppJ-ition    ^^^  ,„^^^,  ot  Diuerlutio  de  Charadrmu,  Aniiguarym 


See  Helyot,  Ordres  Rdigietix,  iii,  674. 

TirOBh.     See  Wink. 

Tirsch,  Lkoi>oli>,  a  («erman  scholar,  apiuirently  of 
Jewish  extraction,  who  lived  in  the  IHth  cttntiirV,  is 


10  tlie  power  of  Assyria  is  recorded  on  the  walls  of  a     „.;  njT'  "'  ^'^'^r.^  ^^nuru^r..un..juuiuiu 
'IV»-.Vl«.j.  f«r  .;  M«^J„.t  U.K..  .«.  tK.  «.,..^  ..wi  I  "/'"^  M^r^o»  uHte  Lsdram  Urn  (Prague,  l.o»;:-A 


Xegasthe^  (op.  Strabo,  xv,  686,  where  he  U  called  ""  i^*^\^'t,"TV^rT  AnttguunmaPrunaque 

«7?Z.**«-    Ik^    p.^Lr.:-.,"    T  '^-         •  fftibentUi,  etc  (ihu\,  in d):—Grafmnattca  Ilebr,;  acce- 

lK^h«  I-,  rivX 's.JZr..  I  <"  *'""*-'  '■"«"»  lrrr9ul.S.S.Ordi«e.Alph.J,.(i\M. 

AiijtoiL),  that  tie  nvailen  .ses4»Btns  as  a  i-djn^     c      !.■•..__»    wj-lj    r   i  •••    jo.i    o.  •      i.     -j 

warrkJr  and  reached  the  Pillars  ,>f  Her-  ^'^)'     "^  *""''  ^^'^u'\t''''  ^^'  i^teiiischneider, 

cule^  is  not  supported  bv  other  evidence.  ^•""^-  '''"^*-  "•  ^-     <»•  ^  •> 

It  is  probable  that  at  the  close  of  his        Tir»ha'th«  [most  Tir'skatka]  (Heb.  always  with 

reign  he  f«Hind  the  Assyrians  too  power-  the  article,  A<i/-7*ir«AaMrt',  Xrta'^rin;  hence  the  Sept. 

fial,  and  retired  to  his  Ethiopian  dominions,  gives  the  word  'ABtptraa^d  [v.'n  'ABip<raBa]f  Ezra  ii, 

H^ljphlcSee   Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg^,  i,   140    sq.;  63;  Neh.  vii,  66.  and  ' XprafHtaa^a,  Neh.  x,  1;  Vulg. 

on^akah.  ^™g*^**»  ^^'  ^f  *VW^»  ">  2^  "<1»     See  AtAersatka)^  the  title  of  the  governor  of  Judaea  under 

*  Ethiopia.  the  Persians,  derived  by  (iesenius  from  the  Persian  root 

Tirha'nah  [many  Tir'hanah]  (Heb.  Tirchanah\  ^^""'^  signifying  "steri,"  "severe.'^     He  compares  the 

«nnn,/c,ror;    SepU  Qapx^vd  v.r.eapdfL;   Vulg.  tiUeJ/«/r«,^r //.rr, fiirme^^^^^^^ 

t\   '      \  A         ^  T.u    r  TrJ^  1  u  .u  <>' ^*»«  ^^^  *"^  imperial  cities  of  German v  (comp.  also 

rkr««.),  second  named  of  the  fo^^^  our  expression,  "  most  rfmirf  sovereigi^. '  It  is  added 

U»ooite  by  his  concubine  Maacbah  (1  Chron.  u,  48).  „  ,  ,{,^^  ^^^^  ^^e  name  of  Nehemiah  (viii,  9;  x,  1 

&(X  apparently  cir.  1618.  (-y^j^  2^^ .  ^j  ^^^^  ^^  .„  ^^^  ^^^^  pj^^  ^P^^ 

Tir'ia  (Heb.  Tinya',  KJ^'^n, /«ar ;  Sept,  Tipia  ii.  63,  and  the  repetition  of  that  account  in  Neh.  vii, 

T.r.  BiffBea;  Vulg.  Tkiria)y  third  named  of  the  four  65-70),  where  probably  it  is  intended  to  denote  Zerub- 

•oosofJehaleleelofthetribeof  Judah(l  Chron.  iv,  16).  babel,  who  had  held  the  office  before  Nehemiah.     In 

Ka  apparently  cir.  1618.  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  (Ezra  ii,  63;  Neh.  vii,  65;  x.  1) 

Tillniis.  Jacob,  a  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  *^  "  rendered  "governor;"  an  explanation  justified  by 

the  year  1680.     In  1600  he  entered  the  Onler  of  the  ^eh.  xii,  26,  where  "Nehemiah  the  governor,"  nnnn 

Jesuits,  waa  appohited  professor  of  exegesis,  superior  of  (Pechahy  probably  from  the  same  root  as  the  word  we 

the  Dutch  Mission,  and  died  July  14,  1636.     He  pub-  write /Tac^a,  or  pasha),  occurs  instead  of  the  more  usual 

liihed,  Biblia  Magna,  atm  CommentariU  (Jagngri,  Estii,  expression  "  Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha."  This  word,  Mno, 

Memtckn,  ft  Tirim  (Paris,  1643, 5  vols,  fol.)  .—Comment  «  twice  applied  by  Nehemiah  to  himself  (v,  14, 18),  and 

(aruu  M  Sacram  ^icripturam,  cum  Ckromco  Sacro  ae  by  the  prophet  Haggai  (i,  I ;  ii,2,21)toZerubbabel.   Ac 

PnUyomemU  de  Aniiquis  Ptrnderibus  ei  Monetis  ac  de  cording  to  Gesenius,  it  denotes  the  prwfect  or  governor 

Mennrtt  deque  Ounrt^apkui  Terra  Sanda  ( Antw.  of  a  province  of  less  extent  than  a  satrapv.     The  word 

l©2. 3  vols.  fol. ;  1645,  foL ;  Lyons,  1664 ;  Venice,  1688 ;  ig  used  of  officers  and  govenw.re  under  the  Assvrian  (2 

^"^^  \^^^''  ^  v!rf'  ^"^;  t  "?^o  'tZ"^,  ^»"«"  *^"*»  *^^  •'  *»^  *"^^  ^>»  «»bylonUn  (Jer.  Ii,  57 ; 

l«r,  I,  18b,  188;  ii,804;  FUrst, ^iW.  Jiai. ui, 432 ;  ThtoL  Kzcfc.  xxiii,  6,  23;  see  also  Ezra  v,  3,  14;  vi,  7;  Dan. 

VmterwU!^.  s.  v.     (R  P.)  yj^  2,  3,  27 ;  vi,  7  [Heb.  8]),  Median  (Jer.  Ii,  28),  and 

TIrtete  (iM«^  Utied  recrviU),  a  name  sometimes  Persian  (Esth.  viii.  9;  ix,  3)  monarchies.     Under  this 

given  to  cuUchMwtent  (q.  v.).  last  we  find  it  applied  to  the  rulers  of  the  provinces  bor- 

TironaidailS,  or  Conobkoation  of  Tiron.    This  !??'?J  ^y  '**«  E«ph«tes  (Ezra  viii,  36;  Neh.  ii,  7,  9; 

eider  of  monks  was  founded  at  Tiron,  near  Poitiers,  in  '"'  0,  and  to  the  governors  of  Judea,  Zerubbabel  and 

1109,  br  Bernard  d'AbbcviUe.    See  Bernard  of  Tiron.  Nehemiah  (comp.  Mai.  i,  8).     It  is  found  also  at  an 

The  fifit  monasterv  waa  abandoned  in  11 14,  and  another  *fj^"  !*"^  "»  ^**f  '"»«•  of  S<»k)mon  (I  Kings  x,  15;  2 

boiU  on  the  river  Tlroo.    It  was  soon  filled  with  monks,  i'^"*?• '''» ^*>  .■"»*  Beiihadad  king  of  Syria  (1  Kings  xx, 

and  before  long  the  order  had  under  its  control  dxtv-  24),  from  which  last  place,  compared  with  others  (2 

five  abbeirs  and  priories  and  eleven  parishes.     Bema'rd  ^*"K"  *'*"*'  '^* '  *«•  ***^*'  ^)»  ^«  ^^  '*"•'  military 

reqnuvd'thc  strictest  observance  of  the  Benedictine  co»nn>fnds  were  often  held  by  these  governors;  the 


dailv  portico  of  four  men.  Notwithstanding  these  an-  ""*^*»  "^^^  K*""^"*  ■"'^  ^«*  dUtinctive  word)  is  given 
atcritiea,  the  number  increased  in  three  vears  to  five  bun-  ?»  *"!  «l"»v»»f  nj  to  Timhatha,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
dral,  and  the  fame  of  Bemard^s  sanctity  had  spread  to  J?™"^  *"  **'""***"  "  *"  ^^*  «*""?'•*  "**"**"  mxpM^X  in  it. 
foreign  ooontriea.  Heniy  I  of  England  sent  the  monas.  ^  « *^*^^  however  no  sufficient  information  to  enable  us 
tor  an  annoity  of  fifteen  mariu  of  sUver  in  perpetuitv,  ^  e^cpiain  in  detail  in  what  consisted  the  special  peculi- 
be»lea  560  marin  yeariy  during  his  life,  and  built  'a  »"^f  ',"  *'°'"'!  **"  f""^""""  'hat  <i»Ungui5ihed  the  Tir- 
magnifioent  dormitory.  The  king  of  France  gave  to  it  »**? ^***  ^""^  "^^^^  "*^  *.*»*  ""'*^  ^^^•"''  g.»veriiors,  captains, 
antbeterritmyofSavigny.  Thiband  de  Blois  piescnt-  pnnces,  rulers  of  provinces.  See  <;ovkknor. 
ed  it  with  two  prkmea,  and  buUt  for  it  an  infirmary.  Tir'wih(Heb.rtr/#<iA',n2t-»n,*%A/,-  Sept.Bf^a 
Money  and  other  raloable  gifts  were  offered  at  its  v.  r.  [in  the  case  of  No.  2]  BfjumXa  and  (^rpfia;  Vulg. 
slnnM,  and  at  the  death  of  its  founder,  in  1 1 16.  it  was  '  Therm) ^  the  name  of  a  woman  and  also  of  a  place.  See 
in  a  moat  flonrishing  eonditioo.     At  the  time  of  its  !  also  Ctprehh;  Tizitr. 

greatest  proaperity  there  were  under  its  control  eleven  !      1.  The  last  named  of  the  five  daughters  of  Zelophe- 
abbeja,  forty-fonr  priories,  and  twenty -nine  parishes,  \  had,  of  the  tribe  of  ManiBseh,  whose  case  originated  the 
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law  that  in  the  event  of  a  man  dying  without  male  is- 
sue his  property  should  pass  to  his  daughters  (Numb, 
xxvi,  33;  xxvii,  1 ;  xxxvi,  11  [where  she  is  named  sec- 
ond] ;  Josh,  xvii,  3).     See  Zclophkhad. 

2.  An  ancient  Canaanitish  city,  whose  king  is  enu- 
merated among  the  twenty-one  overthrown  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  (Josh,  xii,  24).  From  that  time 
nothing  is  heard  of  it  till  after  the  disruption  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  It  then  reappears  as  a  royal  city — the  resi- 
dence of  Jeroboam  (1  Kin^  xiv,  17;  Sept.  Dopc^a,  i.  e. 
?  Zareda)^  and  of  his  successors,  Baasha  (xv,  21,  33), 
Elah  (xvi,  8,  9),  and  Zimri  (ver.  15).  It  contained  the 
royal  sepulchres  of  one  (ver.  6),  and  probably  all  the 
first  four  kings  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Zimri  was 
besieged  there  by  Omri,  and  perished  in  the  flames  of 
his  palace  (ver.  18).  The  new  king  continued  to  reside 
there  at  first,  but  after  six  years  he  left  it  to  his  son 
Ahab  (q.  v.),  at  that  time  raised  to  the  viceroyship; 
and  removeii  to  a  new  city  which  he  built  and  named 
Shomron  ( Samaria ),  and  which  continued  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  northern  kingdom  till  its  falL  Once,  and 
once  only,  does  Tirzah  reappear,  as  the  seat  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Menahem  ben-Gaddi  against  the  wretched 
Shallum  (2  Kings  xv,  14, 16) ;  but  as  soon  as  his  revolt 
had  proved  successful,  Menahem  removed  the  seat  of 
his  government  to  Samaria,  and  Tirzah  was  again  left 
in  obscurity.  Its  reputation  for  beauty  throughout  the 
country  must  have  been  wide-spread.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  it  is  menti(med  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  where  the 
juxtaposition  of  Jerusalem  bsuflScient  proof  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  it  was  held — '*  Beautiful  as  Tirzah, 
comely  as  Jerusalem*'  (Cant,  vi,  4).  The  Sept.  {EifdoKta) 
and  Vulg.  (^tuavit)  do  not,  however,  take  tirUah  as  a 
proper  name  in  this  passage.  Its  occurrence  here  on  a 
level  with  Jerusalem  has  been  held  to  indicate  that  the 
Song  of  Songs  was  the  work  of  a  writer  belonging  to 
the  northern  kingdom.  But  surely  a  poet,  and  so  ar- 
dent a  poet  as  the  author  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  may 
have  been  sufficiently  independent  of  political  consider^ 
ations  to  go  out  of  his  own  country — if  Tirzah  can  be 
said  to  be  out  of  the  country  of  a  native  of  Judah — for  a 
metaphor.     See  Canticlbs. 

Eusebius  (OnomatL  s.  v.  BapoiXa)  mentions  it  in  con- 
nection with  Menahem,  and  identifies  it  with  a  '^  village 
of  Samaritans  i  n  Batamea."  There  is,  however,  nothing 
in  the  Bible  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  Tirzah  of 
the  Israelitish  monarchs  was  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  Jo- 
sephus  merely  mentions  it  (Bapmi,  Ant.  viii,  12,  6),  It 
is  nowhere  stated  to  what  tribe  this  town  belonged; 
but  Adrichomius  {Thfot,  T.  S,  p.  74)  and  others  place 
it  in  Manasseh.  Lightfoot  (  ChorograpK,  Ctnl.  c  88 ) 
seems  to  suspect  that  Tirzah  and  Shecbem  were  the 
same ;  for  he  says  that  *'  if  Shechem  and  Tirzah  were 
not  one  and  the  same  town,**  it  would  appear  that  Jero- 
boam had  removed  when  his  son  died  from  where  he 
was  when  he  first  erected  his  idols  (oomp.  1  Kings  xii, 
25 :  xiv,  17).  It  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  by 
the  Jewish  topographers,  or  any  of  the  Christian  travel- 
lers of  the  Middle  Ages,  except  Brocardus,  who  places 
'*  Thersa  on  a  high  mountain,  three  leagues  (Jeuca^  from 
Samaria  to  the  east"  {Detcriptio  Terra  Sand,  vii,  13). 
This  is  exactly  the  direction,  and  very  nearly  the  dis- 
tance, of  TeiUtzahf  a  place  in  the  mountains  north  of 
Nablfis,  which  was  visited  by  Robinson  (Bibi,  Res,  iii, 
802)  and  Van  de  Yelde  in  1852  (%r.  and  Pal.  iii,  834). 
The  town  is  on  an  eminence,  which  towards  the  east  is 
exceedingly  lofty,  though,  being  at  the  edge  of  the  cen- 
tral highlands,  it  is  more  approachable  from  the  west. 
The  place  is  large  and  thriving,  but  ¥rithout  any  obvi- 
ous marks  of  antiquity  (  Robinson,  Later  Re$,  p.  802 ). 
Lieut.  Conder,  however,  suggests  the  identity  of  Tirzah 
with  a  *'  mud  hamlet*'  called  TVuSnV,  twelve  miles  east 
of  Jeba,  which  he  found  to  have  been  once  a  place  of 
importance,  judging  from  the  numerous  rocki^ut  sepul- 
chres burrowing  under  the  hous^  the  fertile  lands  and 
fine  olives  around,  and  the  monument  of  good  masonry, 
apparently  a  Roman  tomb.    The  position  b  beautiful, 


and  the  old  main  road  leads  to  the  place  from  Shecheci 
{Tent- Work  in  Palest,  i,  108). 

Tiflchendorf,  Lobegott  Friedrich  Comstantiv 
VON,  the  most  prominent  scholar  in  the  department  of 
New-Test,  palieography,  was  bom  Jan.  18, 1815,  at  Len 
genfeld,  in  Saxony.  Having  been  prepared  at  the  gym- 
nasium at  Plauen  for  the  university,  he  entered,  at 
Easter,  1834,  aged  nineteen,  the  halls  of  Leipsic  Here 
Gottfried  Hermann  and  Georg  Benedict  Winer  wer» 
among  his  teachers.  At  the  close  of  1836  he  received 
a  prize  medal  for  an  essay  on  Docfrina  Pauli  ApostoH 
de  Vi  Mortis  Christi  Satis/actoriat  which  he  published 
at  Leipsic  in  1837.  A  second  prize  was  awarded  to 
him  in  the  year  1838  on  Disputaiio  de  Christo^  Pane 
Vita,  sive  de  Loco  Ktfang,  Joann,  c.  rt,  vr.  51-59,  Casnm 
Sacra  Potissimum  Ratione  habita  (ibid.  1839).  At  the 
same  time,  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 
In  1840  he  published  Dissertatio  Cridca  et  Exegetica 
de  Ev,  Matt,  c,  xix,  16  «;.,  and  was  promoted  as  licen- 
tiate of  theology;  in  the  same  year  he  qualified  as 
privat-docent  of  theology  by  publishing  J>e  Recension 
nUms  quae  dicunt  Novi  Testament*  Ratione  Potissimum 
habita  Schohii  (ibid.;  reprinted  in  the  Prolegomena 
to  the  Greek  Testament  published  in  1841).  In  this 
essay,  as  Kahni«  rightly  remarked,  he  gave  to  the 
world  the  programme  of  his  theological  future.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1839,  he  began  to  prepare  a  critical  hand-edition 
of  the  Greek  New  Test.,  which  was  published  in  1841 
under  the  title'  Novum  Testamentum  Grace:  Textum 
ad  Fidem  AnO^orum  Testium  Recens,  Brevem  Appara- 
turn  Crit,  una  cum  Variis  Ijectionifnts  Elzer,,  KnappOy 
Scholziif  Lachmanm  subjunxit,  etc.  (ibid.) .  In  1840  Tisch- 
endorf  went  to  Paris.  The  library  there  contained  a 
celebrated  palimpsest.  A  manuscript  of  the  Bible  from 
early  in  the  5th  century  had  been  cleaned  off  in  the  12th 
century,  and  used  for  writings  of  Ephraem  Syrus.  What 
no  mortal  had  been  able  to  do  before,  Tischendorf  di<lt 
and  with  the  aid  of  chemical  reagents  he  completely 
restored  the  original  text.  The  University  of  Breslau 
acknowledged  his  merit  by  bestowing  on  him  the  title 
of  doctor  of  theology.  Meanwhile  he  also  collated  the 
Paris  manuscripts  of  Philo  for  Prof.  Grossmann  at  Leip- 
sic, and  the  only  remaining  manuscript  of  the  60th  bonk 
of  the  Basilicas  for  Dr.  Heimbach  at  Jena.  F.  Didot,. 
the  publisher,  bargained  with  Tischendorf  for  a  reissue 
of  his  Leipsic  edition,  which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1842; 
and  then  fibbe  Jager,  a  professor  in  the  Sorbonne,  begged 
him  to  edit  a  Greek  text  that  should  conform  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  Yulgate,  which  was  also  published  io 
the  same  year.  In  1841  and  1842  he  visited  the  libra- 
ries in  Holland,  London,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford.  EUirly 
in  1843  he  left  Paris  for  Rome,  on  the  way  working  four 
weeks  on  the  Codex  E  of  the  gospels  at  Basle.  In  Italy 
he  stayed  more  than  a  year,  and  used  his  time  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  When  his  Italian  researches  were 
completed,  he  prepared  to  start  for  his  first  Eastern  jour- 
ney in  1844,  which  he  repeated  again  in  1853  and  1859. 
On  his  third  journey,  in  1859,  he  discovered  the  famous 
Codex  Sinaiticus.  After  his  returA  he  was  made  ordi- 
nary professor  of  the  Leipsic  University,  and  a  special 
chair  of  sacred  palsM^rraphy  was  made  for  him.  From 
this  time  on,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
publishing  the  results  of  his  amassed  materials,  collect- 
ed on  his  different  journeys,  of  which  we  shall  speak  fur- 
ther on.  On  May  5, 1878,  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy ; 
he  recovered  somewhat  from  the  attack,  but  in  Novem- 
ber, 1874,  the  malady  grew  worse,  and  on  Dec  7,  1874, 
he  passed  away.  His  funeral  took  place  on  the  10th, 
at  which  Drs.  Ahlfeld,  Kahnis,  Luthardt,  and  othera 
made  addresses. 

Probably  no  theologian  ever  received  so  varied  and 
so  many  mgns  of  distinction,  academic  and  civiL  He 
was  made  a  Russian  noble,  a  Saxon  privy-councillor, 
knight  of  many  orders,  doctor  of  all  academic  degrees, 
and  member  of  an  indefiinite  number  of  societies.  When, 
in  1855,  king  Friedrich  WUhelm  IV  of  Prussia  (brother 
of  the  present  emperor  of  Germany)  said  to  him,  **  Yoa 
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we  predettined  to  discoreries ;  wherever  they  are  po6- 
nble,  there  you  are  to  make  them,*^  he  oiily  proved 
Vumtelf  a  true  prophet;  aiid  only  a  man  of  such  un- 
QomHioD  quickness,  keenness,  energy,  and  ambition  as 
Tiscbeiidorf  could  achieve  what   he   brought  about. 
'^  What  Wettatein  and  Bengel  began,"  said  his  colleague 
Lathardt,  **what  Hug  and  Lachmann  carried  on.  he 
brought  neariy  to  completion  in  a  way  which  leaves  the 
libora  of  his  predecessors  far  behind."    And  **  whoever," 
itidKahDia,**in  the  future  outstrips  him  will  do  it  only 
on  the  road  which  Tischendorf  marked  out;  whoever 
oreioomeB  him  will  do  so  only  by  the  weapons  which  he 
bifluelf  has  famished."   Complidnt  has  been  made  of  his 
ehingcs  of  opinion,  a  reading  not  unfrequently  being 
cooHdeDtly  adopted  in  one  iwue  and  as  confidently  reject- 
ed in  the  next,  or  vice  vtrwu    But  how  could  it  be  oth- 
cnhie,  when  the  evidences  in  the  case  were  constantly 
iocraniDg  in  number  and  clearness?     As  the  illustri- 
ow  scholar  said  in  his  last  will,  ^  I  have  sought  no  other 
lim  than  truth ;  to  her  I  have  always  unconditionally 
bowed  the  knee."     No  pride  of  opinion,  no  zeal  for  con- 
ncency,  was  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way.     He  was, 
doubtless,  unconsciously  biassed  in  favor  of  the  authori- 
ties be  himself  had  brought  to  light;  but  his  purpose 
WIS  to  set  forth  the  exact  text  of  the  original  without 
Rgud  to  dogmatic  or  personal  considerations. 

As  to  his  publications,  they  are  very  numerous.    We 
OMttt  here  pass  over  his  essays,  reviews,  etc,  and  shall 
coofioe  ourselves  to  his  most  important  works.     Besides 
those  already  mentioned,  they  are,  in  chronological  order, 
C*Ax  EpkraenU  Syri  Reter^tus  (Lips.  1843-45, 2  vols.) : 
—Momtimmia  Sacra  Intdka  tivt  Eeliguia  ArUiquisnma 
TatvsNovi  Tettam.  Grady  etc  (ibid.  1846)  i—lM  Israe- 
hkmtmper  Mare  Ruhrum  TransUu  (ibid.  1847)  '^Evatt' 
gfHitm  Palatmum  Jmditum  she  Rdiquia  Tertus  Evanr 
geUonim  Latim  ante  Hieratu  versi  ex  Cod,  Palatmo  Pur- 
funo  ivveLvp.  Ckr,  SacuU  (ibid.  1847)  i^Novum  Test. 
Gnee.  (ibid.  1850 ;  2d  ed.  1862,  and  often) :—  Vetus  Test, 
Grmeejnxta  LXX  InUrprd/es:  Textum  Vat,  Rotnanum 
ememdatius  edidii,  etc.  (ibid.  1850,  2  vols.;  2d  ed.  1856; 
M  ed.1860;  4th  ed.1869;  Gihtd,lS80).—CodexAmiatP' 
mmssivey.T, Latim Interprete hieronymo (ibid.  1850 ;  2d 
•d.  1854) : — De  EeamgeUarum  Apocrypkorum  Origine  et 
Usmj etc  (UagiB,  1851) : — Ada  Apoitoiorum  Apocrypha 
(lipft.  19&\)',— Synopsis  Etangeiica  (ibid.  1851;  2d  ed. 
18S4;  ed.  ii  emend.  1864  ;ed.iii  emend.  1871;  transl.  into 
Tamul  by  U.  Schanz,  Tranqnebar,  imS)-,— Codex  Cla- 
rvmatsUums  sive  Epistuia  Pauli  Ommes  Gr,  d  Lot,  ex  Cod, 
PoHb,  Ceieberrimo,  etc  (ibid.  1852)  i—Evangelia  Apo- 
crypka  (ibid.  1858)  v-S,  T,  Trigiottum,  Gr.  Lot.  Germa- 
(ibid.  1854;  2d  ed.  1865)  i—S\  T.  Grace :  EdUio 
(ibid.  1855,  and  often)  i—Monumenta  Sacra 
Nova  CoUeetio  (1855-70, 7  vols.)  i—PUaH  circa 
Ckristtm  JuuHeio  qvid  Lvcis  Afferatur  ex  Actis  Pilati 
(ilwL  1855)  i—Amedota  Sacra  d  Pro/ana  ex  OrienU  et 
OeddaU  AUata,  etc  (ibid.  1855;  2d  ed.  1861)  :~//er- 
wsm  Pastor  Grace,  (ibid.  1856)  i—N,  T.  Gr,  d  Ixit,,  ex 
Tnpiottis  Cibid.  1858)  -^N,  T.  Grac :  EdUio  Septima  Cri- 
Oca  Meyor  (ibid.  1859),  and  Editio  SepHma  CrUica  Mi- 
nor Cibid.)-.— JVbfMa  Editionis  Codicis  BiUiorvm  Sinai- 
ties  Auspidis  Imperaioris  Alexandn  II  Suscepta  (ibid. 
1860) : — BibUorum  Codex  Sinaiticus  Petropditanvs,  etc 
(Petropoli,  1862,  4  vote.  foL):  — JV.  T.  Sinaiticum  sire 
y.  T,  cmm  Epistmla  Bamaba  H  Fragmentis  Pastoris 
(Lipa.  1868):— AT.  T.  Grace  H  Germanioe,  ex  Trighttu 
(ibid.  1864):— iV.  T.  I^ine:  Textum  Ilieronymi  Notata 
Ckmealina  Lectioney  etc  (ibid.  1864)  :—X,  T.  Gr,,  ex  Si- 
maitico  Codite  Omnium  Antiquissimo  Vaticcma  itemque 
Bseviriana  Lediont  Notata  (ibid.  1865)  \—Wann  leur- 
dm  unsert  Eeangetiim  verfassti  (ibid.  1865,  and  often). 
Of  thia  little  book  there  are  three  French,  English,  and 
Americui  translations,  two  Swedish,  and  one  each  of 
Danish,  Dutch,  Italian,  Rusaian,  and  Turkish  '.—Apoca- 
lypses Apocrypha  Mosis,  Esdra,  Pauli,  Johannis,  etc. 
(ibid.  1866):— iV:  T,  Vatieanitm, post  AngeU  Mai  alio- 
nmsfme  Jmperfeetos  Laborts  ex  ipso  Codice  edidit  (ibid. 
1867): — Appmdix  Codieum  CeUberrimorum  Sinaitid 
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Vaticani  Alexandrini  (ibid.  1867):  —  Philonea  Inedita 
A  Itera,  etc  (ibid.  1868) :— A'.  T.  Or.,  ad  Antiquiss.  Testes 
denuo  Rec.  Apparatum  Critiium  Omni  Studio  Per/ectum 
(\b\d.  1869-72, 2  vols.) ;  the  third  vol.,  containing  Prole" 
gomena,  is  now  in  preparation  by  Dr.  Oscar  Gebhardti 
— The  Sew  Testament:  the  A uthnized  English  Versiony. 
with  Introductions  and  Various  Reading*  from  the  three 
most  Cekbrated  Manuscripts  of  the  Original  Greek  Text 
(ibid.  1869) ;  45,000  copies  were  sold  in  the  first  year : — 
— Ajtpendir  Nod  Testam.  Vatictmi,  etc.  (ibid.  1869): — 
ConUitio  CrUica  Cod.  Sin.  cum  Textu  Elzedriano  Vatic 
etc.  (ibid.  1809) :  —  Responsa  ad  Calumnios  Ronutnas 
(ibid.  1870):— />M!  Sinaibibel,  etc.  (ibid.  1871):— A'.  T. 
Grace,  ad  Antiquissimos  Testes  denuo  recetisuit:  Editio 
Critica  Minor  ed.  viii  Majore  Desumpta  (1872),  voL  i : 
— dementis  Romani  Epistuia  (ibid.  1873) : — Biblia  Sa-- 
era  Ixitina  Veteris  Testam.  liieronymo  Interprde,  etc 
Editionem  instituit  suasore  Chr.  Car.  Jos.  de  Bunsen,  Th. 
Heyse,  ad  tincm  perduxit  C.  de  T.  ^ibid.  1873) :— A'.  T, 
Gr.,  ad  Editionem  suam  dii  Crit.  Majorem  conforma" 
dt,  Ledionibusque  ASinoitids  d  Vaticanis  item  Elzedri" 
anis  instruxit  (ibid.  1873):  —  Liber  Psalmorum  Ilebr, 
atque  Lot.  ab  IHemnymo  ex  Ilebrao  Conversus,  CJon- 
sociata  Opera  edd.  C.  de  T.,  S.  Biir,  Fr.  Delitzsch  (ibid. 
1874).  From  the  ricti  material  left  behind,  we  may  ex- 
pect still  other  works.  Besides  these  works,  we  must 
mention  his  Reise  in  den  Orient  (Letps.  1846,  2  vols. ; 
Engl,  transl.  by  W.  L.  Shuckard,  Travels  in  the  East 
[Lond.  1847]):— .4  ii«  dem  hdiigen  Lande  (ibid.  1862; 
transl.  into  French  and  Swedish) : — Rechenschuft  uber 
meme  handschnftlichen  Studien  aufnieiner  vissenschaJU 
lichen  Rdse,  published  in  the  Jahrbucher  der  Literature 
— and  papers  in  the  Ameige-Blatt.  The  Ldpziger  Re^ 
pertorium  der  deutschen  und  auslandischen  Literatur^ 
the  A  ugsburger  A  Ugemdne  Zeitung,  the  Serapeum^  and 
Studien  und  Kriti&en  also  contain  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation from  his  pen,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  list  of 
Tischendorf  s  writings  furnished  by  Mr.  Gregory  for  the 
BibUotheca  Sacra,  1876,  p.  183  sq. 

See  Volbeding,  Constantin  Tischendorf  in  seiner  25- 
jdhrigen  wissenschaf  lichen  Wirksamkeit :  Literar.-his^ 
tor.  Skizze  (Leips.  1862) ;  Beilage  zur  aligemdnen  n^cm- 
gelisch-lutherischen  Kirchenzdtmig,  1874,  No.  50  (ibid.)  ^ 
A  m  Surge  und  Grabe  des  Dr.  TheoL  Constantin  Tischen^ 
dorf:  Funf  Reden  und  Ansprachen,  nebd  einem  RUck" 
blick  auf  d(U  Leben  und  einem  Verzeichniss  sdmmtUchew 
Druckwerke  des  Verstorbenen  (ibid.  1875);  Abbot,  The 
late  Professor  Tischendorf  (reprinted  from  the  Unita-' 
rian  Review  and  Religious  Magazine  for  March,  1875) ; 
Gregory,  Tischendorf,  in  Bibliolh,  Sacra  (Andovei^. 
1876),  p.  153  sq. ;  Theologisches  Universal'Lex,  s.  v.; 
Literarischer  Uandwdser  JUr  das  kathdische  Deutsche 
land,  1875,  p.  417  sq. ;  Zuchold,  Biblioth.  Theolog,  ii^ 
1341  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Tisoher,  Johann  Friedrich  Wilhklm,  a  Grerman 
Protestant  divine,  was  bom  at  Tautschen,  near  Torgau, 
in  the  year  1767.  In  1792  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  his  native  city ;  in  1794  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent at  JUterbogk ;  four  years  later  he  was  called  to 
Plauen,  and  in  1823  to  Pima,  having  in  the  meantime 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theolog}*.  He  died  in 
the  latter  place  in  1842.  He  published,  Scholia  in  Loc 
Gal,  m,  1-20  (Wittenb.  1802)  i—Psychotogische  Prrdigt^ 
entwUrfe  (Leips.  1795):  —  IHe  liauptstUcke  der  christ' 
lichen  Religion  (33d  ed.  ibid.  1852):— />(m  Chistenthum 
in  den  liauptstucken  unserer  Kirche  (2d  ed.  ibid.  1837)  r 
—  Veber  das  menschliche  Ilerz  und  seine  Eigenhdten 
(ibid.  1829-43, 4  vols.),  sermons  .—IHe  Pjiicht  der  Kirch- 
lichkeit  aus  den  Gesdzen  der  Seelenlehre  beidesen  (ibid. 
1836) : — and  a  number  of  other  sermons  and  essavs.  See 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theolof/.  ii.  1343;  Winer.  Ilarutbuch  der 
theoL  Literatur,  i,  262;  ii,  161,  197,  228,  314,  321,  334. 
(B.P.) 

TUh'bite  (Heb.  TishU\  "^arn,  apparently  a  gen- 
tile adj. ;  Sept.  ^lOfHrrj^ ;  Vulg.  Thelites),  the  constant 
designation  of  the  prophet  Elijah  (1  Kings  xvii,  1 ;  xxi. 
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17, 28 :  2  Kings  i,  3,  8 ;  ix,  36).    The  following  expli- 
cations have  been  given  of  this  obscure  epithet : 

1.  The  name  naturally  poinU  to  a  place  called  Tish- 
-bahj  Tishbeh,  Tishhi,  or  rather  perhaps  Tesht^^  as  the 
residence  of  the  prophet.  Indeed,  the  word  "^^OPTa, 
which  follows  it  in  1  Kings  xvii,  1,  and  which  in  the 
xeceived  Hebrew  text  is  so  pointed  as  to  mean  ^  from 
4he  residents,''  may,  without  violence  or  grammatical 
impropriety,  be  pointed  to  read  "  from  Tishbi."  This 
latter  reading  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  the 
5ept.  (Vat.  o  eeff/3€enjc  «  *«  6€ff/3uiv),  Josephus  {Ant, 
viii,  13, 2,  TroXfwc  Of <ri3wvi|v),  *nd  the  Targ.  (aT^inia?, 
*'  from  out  of  Toshab*') ;  and  it  has  the  support  of  Ewald 
{Gesch.  iii,  468,  note).  It  is  also  supported  by  the  fact, 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  notice,  that  the  word  does 
not  in  this  passage  contain  the  1  which  is  present  in 
«ach  one  of  the  places  where  Sbin  is  used  as  a  mere 
appellative  noun.  Had  the  1  been  present  in  1  Kings 
xvii,  1,  the  interpretation  "from  Tishbi"  could  never 
ihave  been  proposed. 

Assuming,  however,  that  a  town  is  alluded  to  as  Eli- 
jah's native  place,  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  that  it 
-was  itself  in  Gilead,  as  Epiphanius,  Adrichomius,  Cas- 
tell,  and  others  have  imagined ;  for  the  word  3^1  P), 
^hich  in  the  A.  V.  is  rendered  by  the  general  term  "  in- 
habitant," has  really  the  special  force  of  "  resident"  or 
even  *'  stranger."  This  and  the  fact  that  a  place  with 
a  similar  name  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  have  induced 
the  commentators,  geographers,  and  lexicographers,  with 
few  exceptions,  to  adopt  the  name  "  Tishbite"  as  refer- 
ring to  the  place  Thisbk  {Qtofiif)  in  Naphtali,  which  is 
found  in  the  Sept,  text  of  Tobit  i,  2.  The  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  this  is  the  great  uncertainty  in  which  the 
text  of  that  passage  is  involved — an  uncertainty  quite 
sufficient  to  destroy  any  dependence  upon  it  as  a  topo- 
graphical record,  aithough  it  bears  the  traces  of  having 
originally  been  extremely  minute.  Bunsen  (Bibelwerkf 
note  to  1  Kings  xvii,  1)  sug^^ests  in  support  of  the  read- 
ing *'  the  Tishbite  from  Tishbi  of  Gilead"  (which,  how- 
ever,  he  does  not  adopt  in  his  text)  that  the  place  may 
have  been  purposely  so  described,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  town  of  the  same  name  in  Galilee. 

2.  But  "^SOm  has  not  always  been  read  as  a  proper 
name,  referring  to  a  place.  Like  ^2Vn73,  though  ex- 
actly in  reverse,  it  has  been  pointed  so  as  to  make  it 
mean  "  the  stranger."  This  is  done  by  Michaelis  in  the 
text  of  his  interesting  Bibel  JUr  UngeUhrten—**  Der 
Fremdling  Elia,  einer  von  den  Fremden,  die  in  Gilead 
wohnhaft  waren;"  and  it  throws  a  new  and  impressive 
air  around  the  prophet,  who  was  so  emphatically  the 
champion  of  the  God  of  IsraeL  But  this  suggestion 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  by  any  other  in- 
terpreter, ancient  or  modem. 

The  numerical  value  of  the  letters  "^aVH  is  712,  on 

which  account,  and  also  doubtless  with  a  view  to  its 

•  correspondence  with  his  own  name,  Elias  Levita  entitled 

his  work,  in  which  712  words  are  explained,  Sq)her 

Tiahbi  (Bartolocci,  i,  140  b).    See  Kmjah. 

Tisio  (or  Tisi),  Bknvknitto,  called  //  Garo/alOj  an 
-eminent  painter  of  the  Ferrarese  school,  was  bom  in 
1481,  received  his  first  education  under  Domenioo  Fa- 
netti,  then  studied  with  Niccolo  Soriani  at  Cremona,  and 
next  under  Boccaccio  Boccaccino.  He  went  to  Rome 
in  1499,  where  he  remained  fifteen  months,  and  then 
travelled  through  various  Italian  cities,  intending  to 
settle  down  at  Rome.  Persuaded,  however,  by  the  so- 
licitations of  Panetti  and  by  the  commissions  of  duke 
Alphonso,  he  remained  in  his  native  place,  Ferrara. 
His  death  took  place  in  1559.  The  works  of  Tisio  are 
extremely  valuable,  and  scarcely  to  be  found  outside  of 
Italy.  Among  them  we  note.  Murder  of  the  Innocents, 
Resurrection  of  iMzarut^  and  Taking  of  Christf  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Francis  at  Ferrara;  St,  Peter  Martyr,  in 
the  Church  of  the  Dominicans;  Vitiiation  of  the  Virgin, 


in  the  Palazzo  Doria.    See  Spooner,  Biog,  Diet,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

TiBXi,  or  rather  Tishr!  (''ncn,  from  ncn,  to  begin), 
was  the  Rabbinical  name  of  the  first  month  of  the  civil 
and  the  seventh  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  in 
which  fell  the  festival  of  Atonement  and  that  of  Taber- 
nacles.    In  1  Kings  viii,  2  it  is  termed  the  month  of 
Ethanim,  that  is,  the  month  of  streaming  riven,  which 
are  filled  during  this  month  by  the  autumnal  rains.     It 
corresponds  with  our  September-October.    Tiari  is  one 
of  the  six  names  of  months  found  in  Palmyrene  inscrip- 
tions, which,  with  other  evidence,  renders  it  very  prob- 
able that  the  Jewish  names  of  months  form  a  n>ember 
in  a  great  series,  which  were  extensively  in  use  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  world  (see  Benfey  and  Stem,  Ueher 
die  Monatsnamen  eitdger  alten  Vdiker  [Berlin,  I8363). 
See  Month. 

Ti'tan  (Tirav,  nstially  in  the  plur.  Ttravtc*  of  un- 
certain derivation).  These  children  of  Uranus  (Heaven) 
and  Gaia  (Earth)  were  [see  Titamks],  acoonling  to  the 
eariiest  Greek  legends,  the  vanquished  predecessors  of 
the  Olympian  gods,  condemned  by  Zeus  to  dwell  in 
Tartaros,  yet  not  without  retaining  many  relics  of  their 
ancient  dignity  (.£sch.  Prom,  V'inct,  passim).  By  later 
(Latin)  poets  they  were  confounded  with  the  kindred 
Giganie*  (  Horace,  Odes,  iii,  4,  42,  etc. ),  as  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  primitive  Greek  faith  died  away;  and  both 
terras  were  transferred  by  the  Sept.  to  the  Rephaim  of 
ancient  Palestine.  See  Giant.  The  usual  Greek  ren- 
dering of  Rephaim  is  indeed  Fiyavrcc  (Gen.  xiv,  5; 
Josh,  xii,  4,  etc.),  or,  with  a  yet  clearer  reference  to 
Greek  mythology,  ytiyiptiQ  (I*rov.  ii,  18;  ix,  18)  and 
^fofiaxoi  (Symmach. ;  Prov.  ix,  18 ;  xxi,  16 ;  Job  xxvi, 
6).  But  in' 2  Sam.  v,  18,  22  *'the  valley  of  Rephaim" 
is  represented  by  17  coiXac  r«i>v  nravuv  instead  of  ^ 
KotXdi'  tUv  yiyavTtav  (1  Chron.  xi,  15;  xiv,  9,  18);  and 
the  same  rendering  oocurn  in  a  Hexapl.  text  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii,  13.  Thus  Ambrose  defends  his  use  of  a  dasncal 
allusion  bv  a  reference  to  the  old  Liatin  version  of  2  Sam. 
V,  which  preserved  the  Sept.  rendering  (/)«  Fide,  iii,  1, 
4,  **  Nam  et  gigantes  et  vaUem  Titanum  prophetid  ser- 
monis  series  non  refugit.  Et  Esaias  Sirenas  , . ,  dixit"). 
It  can  therefore  occasion  no  surprise  that  in  the  Greek 
v««ion  of  the  triumphal  hymn  of  Judith  (xvi,  7)  **  the 
sons  of  the  Titans"  (vio«  Tcrat^v;  Vulg.//n  Titan; 
old  Lat.  JUa  Dathan ;  f.  Tela ;  f,  beiiatorum  )  stands 
parallel  with  "  high  giants,"  ifyfnikoi  TiyayrtQ,  where 
the  original  text  probably  had  Q'^KB*^  and  0*^*7*1211. 
The  word  has  yet  another  interesting  point  of  connec- 
tion with  the  Bible ;  for  it  may  have  been  from  some 
vague  sense  of  the  struggle  of  the  infernal  and  celestial 
powers,  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  classical  myth  of 
the  Titans,  that  several  Christian  fathers  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  Tttrav  was  the  mystic  name  of  **  the  beast" 
indicated  in  Rev.  xiii,  18  (Iremsus,  v,  80,  8,  **  Divinaa 
putatur  apnd  mnltos  esse  hoc  nomen  .  .  .  et  oatenta* 
tionem  quandam  continet  ultionis  .  .  .  et  alias  antem 
et  antiquum,  et  fide  dignum,  et  regale,  magis  antem  ei 
tyrannicum  nomen  . . .  ut  ex  multis  colligamus  ne  forte 
Titan  vooetur  qui  veniet"). 

Tit&nte,  in  Greek  mythology,  were  the  children  of 
Uranus  and  Gaia.  There  were  twenty- two  of  them — 
namely,  Ooeanos,  Oatasua,  Adamas,  Ophion,  Anytoa, 
Casus,  Andes,  Hyperion,  Crios,  Olymbms,  Japetos, 
iEgaon,  and  Kronos  (Saturn) ;  Tethys,  Rhea,  Themis, 
Mnemosyne,  Phcebe,  Dione,  Thia,  Thrace,  Euiyphaessa. 
They  represented  the  powers  of  nature  as  anciently  and 
still  engaged  in  wild  combat.  Uranns  had  thrown  his 
first  sons,  the  Hecatonchires  (the  fifty-armed),  Briareas, 
Ottus,  and  Gyas  (also  Qyges),  and  the  Cydopa  Aif^es, 
Steropes,  and  Brontes,  into  Tartarusi  Gaia  became  an- 
gry on  this  account,  and  incited  the  Titanea  to  rebel 
against  their  father,  and  for  this  parpose  gave  to  Kronoi 
a  hook,  with  which  he  emaseolated  him  (Unnos).  An 
save  Oceanus  participated  in  the  rebellion.    Uraoua 
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VM  dethroned,  those  piuing  iu  Tartarus  liberated,  and 
Erroos  acknowledged  as  ruler,  who,  however,  subjected 
igiio  those  who  had  been  liberated  to  the  tortures  of  Tar- 
tarus, with  the  Hecatonchires  as  their  guards.  Titanes 
▼as  also  the  name  of  the  divine  beings  descended  from 
the  Titanes,  sometimes  called  Titanidcs,  as  Prometheus, 
Hecata,  Latona,  Pyrrha,  Helios,  and  Selene.  The  name 
Titan  has  become  very  common  to  designate  the  god 
of  tha  sun.  A  peculiar  saying  was  that  Bacchus  was 
torn  asunder  by  the  Titanes.  Bacchus  is  here  repre- 
ttat«d  to  be  the  power  of  vegetation,  which  is  broken 
bj  the  Satanic  powers  of  the  infernal  region. 

Tithe  {^'O^^fitMcuer;  Sept.  and  New  Test,  ^ecan;, 
occasionally  CfKarov  or  ^^t^acarov;  Vu\g,decima ;  plur. 
r*B?p;  at  BkKarai;  decima ;  from  "1^?,  "ten;" 
Tirgum  Xnar^S,  KID?  p  in),  the  tenth  "part  both 
of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  of  the  increase  of  the 
flock,  enjoined  iu  the  Mosaic  law  to  be  devoted  by  ev- 
trr  Israelite  to  the  servants  of  the  sanctuar>',  and  to 
the  hospitable  meals  provided  on  the  festivals  for  the 
poor  and  needv  (Lev.  xxvii,  30-33 ;  Numb,  xviii,  21-3*2 ; 
DeaLxii,^18;  xiv,  22-29;  xxvi,  12-14).  (The  fol- 
lowing treatment  of  the  subject  relates  to  Jewish  tithes 
fiwD  Biblical  and  Rabbinical  sources. 

L  The  Mosaic  Law  respectu^   Tithes,  —  The  first 
ctMctment  respecting  tithes  ordains  that  the  tenth  of 
•U  produce  and  of  all  animals  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
I»rd;  that  the  predial  or  vegetable  tithe  may  be  re- 
deemed if  one  fifth  is  added  to  its  value ;  and  that  the 
mixed  or  animal  tithe,  which  is  unredeemable,  is  to  be 
taken  as  it  comes,  without  any  selection,  and  with- 
oot  attempting  to  effect  any  change,  else  the  original 
iflimal  and  the  one  substituted  for  it  are  both  forfeited 
to  the  sanctuary  (Lev.  xxvii,  30-33).     In  the  second  ; 
Diention  of  the  tithe  it  is  enacted  that  it  is  to  be  given 
to  the  Levites  of  the  respective  districts  as  a  remunera- 
tion for  their  ser\'ice8  in  the  sanctuar}*,  since  they  were 
excluded  from  sharing  in  the  division  of  the  land  of 
Canaan;  that  they  are  allowed  to  consume  the  tithe 
wherever  they  please  (Dipia'bsS),  and  that  from  the 
tithe  thus  received  they  are  to  give  a  tenth  to  the 
Aaronitea  or  priests  (Numb,  xviii,  21-32).    In  the  third 
legislation  on  this  point  it  is  further  commanded  that 
the  Israelites  are  to  tithe  the  produce  of  the  soil  every 
▼ear;  that  this  vegetable  tithe,  together  with  the  first- 
lings of  the  flock  and  herd,  is  to  constitute  the  social 
and  festive  repast  in  the  place  of  the  sanctuary ;  that 
in  case  the  'sanctuary  is  too  far  off,  the  tithal  proituce  is 
to  be  converted  into  monev,  which  is  to  be  taken  to  the 
metropolis,  and  there  laid  out  in  food  for  this  entertain- 
ment, and  that  the  Levite  is  to  share  with  the  family 
in  this  social   meal.     It  is,  moreover,  ordained  that 
at  the  end  of  every  third  year  this  vegetable  tithe 
(nxi'zri  ^iS^?)  is  not  to  be  taken  to  the  metn>polis, 
bat  is  to  constitute  hospitable  and  charitable  mems  at 
home,  to  which  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless, 
and  the  widow  are  to  be  invited  (Deut.  xii,  5-7,  17; 
xiv.  22-29).     The  triennial  conversion  of  the  second  or 
veg«fial>le  tithe  into  entertainments  for  the  poor  is  again 
enjriiiied  in  xxvi,  12-15,  where  it  is  also  ordered  that 
every  Israelite  shall  make  an  excul))ator}'  declaration 
that  be  baa  conscientiously  performed  the  tithal  com- 
mand. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomv  onlv 
mentions  the  second  or  vegetable  tithe  as  well  as  its 
triennial  conversion  into  the  poor  tithe,  omitting  alto- 
gether the  first  or  Levitical  tithe ;  while  the  books  of 
Leviticus  and  Numbers,  which  discuss  the  Levitical 
tithe,  pass  over  in  silence  the  second  or  feast  tithe. 
This  has  given  riae  to  various  theories  among  modem 
eritica.  Thus  Ewald  will  have  it  that  the  Dcuteron- 
omist,  writing  during  the  period  of  the  Jewish  monar- 
chy, when  the  Levitical  tithe,  as  enacted  in  I^viticus 
tod  NumbefS,  could  no  longer  be  continued  as  a  regular 
latc  in  eonaeqneiioe  of  the  new  taxes  imposed  by  the 
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sovereigns,  endeavored  to  bring  the  tithe  back  to  its 
original  form  of  a  voluntary  offering  (Die  A  UertkUmer 
det  Volkes  Israel,  p.  346).  Knobel  {Comment,  on  Iav, 
p.  419,  690)  regards  Deut.  xii,  6, 11 ;  xiv,  22-29;  xxvi, 
12,  as  proceeding  from  the  later  Jehovistic  legislator 
who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  who  substituted  for  the  older  Elohistic  annual  veg- 
etable and  animal  tithe,  which  was  no  longer  practica- 
ble, the  triennial  vegetable  tithe  which  was  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  hospitable  meals  whereunto  the  Levites, 
together  with  the  stranger,  widow,  orphans,  and  poor, 
were  to  be  invited.  Bishop  Colenso  {The  Pentateuch 
and  the  Booh  of  Joshua  CriticaUy  Examined,  iii,  476), 
who  also  regards  the  enactments  in  LeWticus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy  as  referring  to  one  and  the  same 
tithe,  finds  '*  the  most  complete  contradiction  between 
the  two  sets  of  laws."  Against  these  theories,  however, 
is  to  be  urged  that — a.  The  tithal  enactment  in  Deuter- 
onomy has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  one  in 
Leviticus  and  Numbers,  and  is  therefore  neither  in- 
tended to  contravene  nor  supersede  it,  b.  The  Deuter- 
onomist  presupposes  the  existence  and  force  of  the  Le- 
vitical tithe  as  the  fixed  income  of  the  ministers  of  the 
sanctuar>',  and  designs  the  second  tithe  to  be  in  force 
by  its  side.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  (x,  9;  xii,  19;  xiv,  27,  29),  like 
the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  legislates  upon 
the  basis  of  Le\nitical  poverty,  and  frequently  refers  to 
the  care  to  be  taken  of  the  Lfevitcs.  Now  if,  according 
to  the  above-named  hyiMthesis,  we  are  to  regard  the 
triennial  tithe  as  sul>stituted  in  the  place  of  the  orig- 
inal Levitical  tithe,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  preposterous 
conclusion  that  the  only  provision  made  by  the  Deuter- 
onomist  for  the  I^evites  is  an  ample  meal  once  in  three 
years,  c.  The  mention  of  the  second  tithe  by  the  Dcu- 
teronomist  alone  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  connect- 
ed with  the  fixing  of  the  central  sanctuary,  the  rites 
and  regulations  of  which  he  alone  discusses,  d.  The 
post -exilian  practice  of  the  Jews  shows  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  nation  for  whom  these 
tithal  laws  were  passed  understood  the  enactment  in 
Deuteronomy  to  mean  a  second  tithe  as  in  force  side  by 
side  with  the  first  or  Levitical  tithe  enjoined  in  Le- 
viticus and  Numbers  (Tobit  i.  7;  Josephus,  Ant,  iv,  8, 
8,  22 ;  Mishna,  Maaser  Sheni),  This  also  sets  aside 
the  objection  urged  by  some  that  a  double  tithe  would 
be  too  heavy  and  unbearable  a  tax.  Yot  if  the  Jews 
did  not  find  it  so  in  later  times,  when  under  the  rule  of 
foreign  sovereigns,  and  paying  heavy  rates  to  them, 
surely  they  could  not  have  found  the  double  tithe  too 
grinding  an  oppression  during  the  independence  of  the 
State,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  second 
tithe  was  devoted  to  festive  repasts  of  the  respective 
families  at  which  the  Invites,  the  strangers,  the  wid- 
ows, orplians,  etc,  were  simply  guests. 

From  all  this  we  gather:  1.  That  one  tenth  of  the 
whole  produce  of  the  soil  was  to  be  assigned  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Invites.  2.  That  out  of  this  the 
Invites  were  to  dedicate  a  tenth  to  God  for  the  use  of 
the  high-priest.  3.  That  a  tithe,  in  all  probability  a 
second  tithe,  was  to  be  applied  to  festival  purjioses.  4. 
That  in  every  third  year  either  this  festival  tithe  or  a 
third  tenth  was  to  be  eaten  in  company  with  the  poor 
and  the  Levites.  The  question  thus  arises,  were  there 
three  tithes  taken  in  this  third  year,  or  is  the  third 
tithe  only  the  second  under  a  different  description? 
That  there  were  two  yearly  tithes  seems  clear,  both 
from  the  general  tenor  of  the  directions  and  from  the 
Sept.  rendering  of  Deut.  xxvi,  12.  But  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  the  third  tithe  is  not  without  8ui)port.  a, 
Josephus  distinctly  says  that  one  tenth  was  to  be  giv- 
en to  the  priests  and  Invites,  one  tenth  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  feasts  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  a  tentli  be- 
sides these  (rpiTifv  npoQ  oitralc)  was  everj*  third  year 
to  be  given  to  the  poor  (.4n/.  iv,  8.  8,  22).  b.  To- 
bit  says  he  gave  one  tenth  to  the  priests,  one  tenth  he 
sold  and  spent  at  Jerusalem,  i.  e.  commuted  according 
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to  Deut.  xiv,  24,  25,  and  another  tpcnth  he  gave  away 
(Tobit  i,  7,  8).  c.  Jerome  says  one  tenth  was  given  to 
the  I^vircA,  out  of  which  ihey  gave  one  tenth  to  the 
priehts  {c(i*TkfjoctK<tTi});  a  second  tithe  was  applied  to 
festival  pur|>o8es,  and  a  third  was  given  to  the  poor 
(7rru>xoC€icanj)  {Com,  on  Kzek.  x/r,  i,  565).  Spencer 
thinks  there  were  three  tithes.  Jennings,  with  Mede, 
thinks  there  were  only  two  complete  tithes,  but  that 
in  the  third  vear  an  addition  of  some  sort  was  made 
(Spencer,  De  Leg,  Jlebr,  p.  727;  Jennings,  Jetcish  Ant, 
p.  1«3). 

On  the  other  hand,  Maimonides  says  the  third  and 
sixth  years*  second  tithe  was  shared  between  the  poor 
and  the  Levites,  i.  e.  that  there  was  no  third  tithe  (De 
Jur,  Ptmp,  vi,  4).  Selden  and  Michaelis  remark  that 
the  burden  of  three  tithes,  besides  the  first-fruits,  would 
be  excessive.  Selden  thinks  that  the  third  year's  tithe 
denotes  only  a  diflferent  application  of  the  second,  or 
festival,  tithe,  and  Michaelis  that  it  meant  a  surplus 
af(«r  the  consumption  of  the  festival  tithe  (Selden, 
On  Tithes^  ii,  13;  Michaelis,  L<itc»  of  Moses,  §  192, 
iii,  148,  ed.  Smith).  Against  a  third  tithe  may  be  add- 
etl  Keland,  Aid.  Hehr.  p.  359;  Jahn,  Ant,  §  3«9;  (imi- 
wvn,  Mosts  and  Aaron,  p.  1H().  and  Carpzov,  p.  H2 1,022; 
Keil,  HihL  A  rch,  §  71,  i,  337 ;  SaalschUtz,  JJi^r.  Arch,  i, 
70 ;  Winer,  Healtrorterh.  s.  v.  "  Zehnte." 

Of  these  opinions,  that  which  maintains  three  sepa- 
rate and  complete  tithiiigs  seems  improbable  as  im|M)s- 
ing  an  excessive  burden  on  the  land,  and  not  ejisily  rec- 
oncilable with  the  other  directions;  yet  there  seems 
no  reas«>n  for  rejecting  the  notion  of  two  yearly  tithes 
when  we  re(!ollect  the  es{)ecial  promise  of  fertility  to 
the  soil  conditional  on  ubsiTvance  of  the  commands  of 
the  law  (Deut.  xxviii).  There  would  thus  be,  (1)  a 
yearly  tithe  for  the  Levites;  (2)  a  second  tithe  for  the 
festivals,  which  last  would,  every  third  year,  be  shared 
by  the  I>evites  with  the  |HKir.  It  is  this  poor  man's 
tithe  which  Michaelis  thinks  is  spoken  of  as  likely  to 
be  ctmverted  to  the  king's  use  under  the  regal  dynasty 
(I  Sam.  viii,  15,  17;  Michaelis,  /.airs  of  Moses,  i,  299). 
Kwald  thinks  that  under  the  kings  the  ecclesiastical 
tithe  system  reverted  to  what  he  supposes  to  have  been 
its  original  free-will  character. 

II.  Ciassification  of  and  Later  legislation  upon  the 
Tithes.— \i  will  be  si'en  from  the  above  description  that 
the  tithes  are  divisible  into  four  classes.  As  the  anxi- 
ety to  pay  them  pniperly  called  forth  more  minute  defi- 
nitions and  further  expansions  of  the  Pentateuchal  en- 
actments, we  shall  give  the  most  important  practices 
which  obtained  during  the  second  Temple  in  connec- 
tion with  each  of  these  four  classes  of  tithes. 

1.  The  Levitical,  orjirst,  tithe  ("|irxi  "^bro).  This 
tithe  was  paid  after  both  the  first-fruit  (C'^'^ISS)  and 
the  priestly  heave -oflFeriiig  (ms^liri)  had  been  sepa- 
rated, the  amount  of  which,  though  not  fixed  in  the 
Mosaic  law,  was  generally  one  fiftieth  of  the  produce 
(com|).  Kxod.  xxiii,  19;  DeuU  xxvi,  1,  etc.,  with  Mish- 
na,  Hikkurim ;  Numb,  xviii,  8 ;  Deut.  xviii,  4,  with 
Mislina,  Terumoth,  iii,  7;  iv,  3;  Maimonide.s,  /<id  I/a- 
Vhezaka,  llilchoth  Mathanuth  Anjim,  vi,  2).  As  the 
Mosaic  law  does  not  define  what  things  are  subject  to 
this  tithe,  but  simply  says  that  it  is  to  consist  of  both 
vegetJibles  and  animals  (Lev.  xxvii,  30  8<|.),  the  Jewish 
canons  enacted  that  as  to  the  prinluce  of  the  land 
"whatsoever  is  esculent,  though  still  kept  in  the  field, 
aiul  derives  its  growth  from  the  soil,  is  tithable;  or 
whaLsoever  may  be  eaten  from  the  commencement  Ut 
the  conrpletion  of  its  growth,  though  left  in  the  field  t^ 
increaM^  in  size,  is  tithable,  whether  small  or  great; 
and  whatS4)ever  cannot  be  eaten  at  the  beginning,  but 
ean  only  be  eaten  at  the  end  of  its  growth,  is  not  tith- 
able till  it  is  ripe  for  food"  (Mishna,  Maaseroth,  i,  I). 
It  will  l)e  seen  that  this  definiti<»n  embraces  even  the 
smallest  kitchen  herbs  and  aromatic  plants;  and  that 
it  explains  the  remark  of  our  Saviour  that  tithe  was 
paid  «»f  mint,  dill,  and  cummin,  which  he.  however,  did 


not  condemn,  but,  on  the  contrar}',  said,  "  These  ought 
ye  t^  have  done"  (Matt,  xxiii,  23;  Luke  xi,  42;  comp. 
Mishna,  Maaseroth,  i,  2-8).  The  animals  subject  to- 
this  l^vitical  tithe  are  still  more  indefinitely  de>cnl»etL 
in  the  Pentateuchal  statute,  which  simply  says,  **  A^  t(^ 
all  the  tithe  of  herds  and  fiocks,  whatsoever  pnssctt^ 
under  the  rod,  the  tenth  shall  be  holy  unto  the  Lord"* 
(Ia'v.  xxvii,  32).  It  will  l>e  seen  that  this  law  d«K*^ 
not  say  whether  the  tenth  is  to  be  paid  of  the  newly 
bom  animals,  whether  it  includes  those  newly  pur- 
chased or  exchanged,  whether  it  is  payable  if  a  u.aw 
has  less  than  ten  cattle,  or  at  what  age  of  the  animaU 
the  tithe  becomes  due.  The  spiritual  heads  of  the  fieu- 
pie  had  therefore  most  minutely  to  define  these  jM»iiii» 
so  as  to  make  the  tithal  law  practicable.  Heni^f  the 
following  canons  obtained:  All  animal^  are  tithsltle 
except  those  which  are  born  of  heterogeneous  c«»|niU- 
tion  (comp.  Deut.  xxii,  9),  which  are  damaged,  which 
have  come  into  the  world  irregularly,  or  which  are  be- 
reaved of  their  mother;  which  have  l>een  ptircha»>e<{  or 
received  as  presents.  They  are  only  tithable  when 
there  are  ten  newly  born  of  the  same  kind,  so  that  the 
offspring  of  oxen  and  small  cattle  must  not  be  put  to- 
gether to  make  up  the  requisite  number,  nor  are  even 
those  to  be  put  together  which  are  bom  in  difr«n'nt 
years,  though  they  belong  to  the  same  kind.  Sheep 
and  goats  may  be  tithed  together,  prcn'ide<l  they  ha\-e 
all  l>ecn  born  in  the  same  season  (Mishna,  Hekoroth.  \Xy 
3,  4).  The  tithing  is  to  take  place  three  times  in  the 
year,  about  fifteen  days  before  each  of  the  three  great 
festivals — viz.  {a)  on  the  first  of  Nisan,  licing  fifteen 
days  before  Passover;  (6)  on  the  first  of  Sivan,  U'ing 
onlv  five  davs  before  Pentecost,  because  the  small  nuin- 
ber  of  animals  bom  between  these  two  festivals  c<iuld 
not  suffice  for  the  «jlebration  of  Pentecost  if  the  s«T«»nd 
tithe  term  were  to  be  fifteen  days  before  this  fei^tival; 
and  (c)  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Klul  instead  of  the  fir«t 
of  Tisri,  which  is,  properly  speaking,  fifteen  days  lie- 
fore  Tabemacles,  because  the  first  of  Tisri  is  the  Feant 
of  Trumpets,  or  New  Year.  Sec  Festivai,  Those 
which  were  born  in  the  month  of  Elul  were  tithed  bv 
themselves  (ibid.  7?o«AArMA-<S'Aaiir/A,i,  I,  with  tiekorothy 
ix,  5,6).  On  each  of  the  three  t>ccasion8  the  herds  of 
every  owner  extending  over  a  pasture-ground  not  ex- 
ceeding sixteen  Koman  miles  were  c«»llected  toother 
into  one  fold,  while  those  beyond  the  presoril»ed  limitft 
formed  a  sefiarate  lot.  In  the  pen  wherein  the  herd 
was  thus  gathered  a  small  door  was  made  which  only 
admitted  of  one  animal  going  out  at  a  time,  and  the 
owner  placed  himself  at  this  narn>w  o{>ening,  holding 
a  rod  or  stnff"  in  his  hand  wherewith  he  counted  each 
animal  as  it  made  it«  exit  from  the  fold  till  he  came  to 
the  tenth,  which  he  marked  with  red  coU»r,  sjiyin^r^ 
"This  is  the  tithe"  (ibid.  Bekoroth,  x,  7  ).  The  c«im- 
mand  "  whatsoever  passeth  under  the  rod"  (Lev.  xxvii, 
32)  was  thus  literally  carried  out. 

2?  The  priestly  tithe,  also  called   tithe  of  the  tithtt 

(-I'rran  -br'o, -^f  r^n -,«  -^rr^s,  Numb,  xviii.  2<>), 

the  heave-ojjerifuf  of  the  tithe  (^i??^  r^^"ri).  oTrno' 
XhQ  ^''^OPX'}  (I'bilo,  De  Xom,  Mut,),  or  ^nfrwffico'rnt 
(Jerome,  on  Ezek.  xlr).  This  tithe  had  to  be  s»  pa- 
rated  by  the  Invite  from  the  tenth  he  had  received 
from  the  Israelite.  It  had  to  lie  given  to  the  pnesrs  in 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  x,  38)  before  the  Levite  could  use  the 
rate  paid  to  him.  It  had,  moreover,  to  l>e  a  tenth  part 
of  the  very  tithe  which  the  Levites  receive<i.  and  waa 
therefore  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  regulations  to 
which  the  Levitical  tithe  was  subject.  After  the  Bab- 
ylonian captivity,  when  the  levitical  tithe  was  divid- 
ed (sec  below),  this  so-called  tithe  of  tithes  necessarily 
ceaseil.  Hence  the  priesta,  instead  of  receiving  a  tenth 
of  the  Levitical  tithe  as  heretofore,  took  their  share  di- 
rectly  from  the  people  (Heb.  vU,  5).     See  Sckibi^ 

3.  The  second  tithe  Cia©  ^tt??p.  ^(vrfpoStKarfi). 
This  festival  tithe  could  not  be  sold,  nor  given  or  re« 
ceived  as  a  pletige,  nor  used  as  weight,  nor  exchanged. 
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but  might  be  given  away  as  a  present  (Mishna,  Maaiter 
Slmi,i,\),  If  the  distance  to  the  national  sanctuan' 
wail  80  great  as  to  preclude  the  [Htssibility  of  conveying 
it  in  kind,  it  might  be  converted  into  specie,  and  the 
cntniey  could  only  be  expended  in  the  metropolis  in  or- 
itiiiary  articles  of  food,  drink,  and  ointment  for  the  fos- 
tiral  meals  or  festival  sacritices  which  were  eaten  at 
th(rse!*ocial  repasts  (C^^'bu  "^nst,  iW*/.  i, 7 :  iii,2;  Cha- 
y^»A,i,3).  There  were  storehouses  (r."'Srb.  ri-^^^X) 
in  un«  part  of  the  Temple,  under  the  superintendence 
uCltrifikts  and  Levites,  in  which  the  tithe  was  kept  (2 
Chrun.  xxxi,  11-14;  Neh.  x,  38,  39;  xii,  44;  xiii.  12; 
Josepbus,  A  nt.  xx,  8, 8). 

i  Tke  trienniftL,  or  poor,  tithe  ("^37  "''^S'^,  nr^xoCi- 
tarm),  also  called  tMe  third  tithe  (■^P"'5ir  "r?^,  ij  rpi- 
Tti  ttKorri^  Tubit  i,  7 ;  Josephus,  A  «/.  i  v,  8, 2'2;,  anil  the  st^c- 
ondlifke  {ctvrtpov  ir-UfKarov,  Sept.,  Deut.  xxvi,  12), 
beraiise  it  was  properly  the  second  tithe  converted  into 
lb*  poor  lithe,  to  be  given  to  and  consumed  by  the  poor 
at  borne,  instead  of  conveying  it  to  the  metropolis  to  l)e 
ealcu  by  the  owi»er.     As  every  seventh  year  was  a  fal- 
low year  not  yielding  a  regular  harvest,  it  was  enacted 
tbit  the  second  tithe  should  be  eaten  in  Jerusalem  by 
the  owner  thereof  and  his  guests  in  the  first,  second, 
'(•onb,  and  tifth  years  of  the  septennial  cycle,  and  be 
fdven  to  the  p«Mir  in  the  third  and  seventh  years.     It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  whole  series  of  taxes  reached 
ibi  coinpletifMi  at  the  end  of  every  third  and  seventh 
Tear,  or  on  the  eve  of  Passover  of  the  fourth  and  sev- 
eiitb  years.     Hence  it  is  that  the  third  year  is  denomi- 
nated the  year  of  tithe  C''::::T^r}  rrr)— i.  e.  when  all 
tbe  tithes  had  taken  their  n)unds  (Deut.  xxvi,  12),  and 
m>t  because,  as  some  critics  will  have  it,  the  aniuial 
titbe  of  the  earlier  legislator  was  afterwards  changed 
by  the  Deuteronomist  into  a  triennial  tithe.     Hence, 
loo,  the  s|>tritual  heads  of  the  Jewish  peoide  in  and  l)e- 
fore  the  time  of  Christ  constituted  and  denominated  the 
Preparation  Day  of  Passover  of  the  fourth  and  seventh 
years  a  day  of  searching  and  removal  ('"•'^72)  in  accord- 
ance M'ith  Deut.  xxvi,  12  (Mishna,  Mauser  Sheni,  v,  6), 
«hen  evenk'  Israelite  had  to  separate  all  the  tithes 
which  he  ought  to  have  paid  in  the  course  of  the  three 
years,  but  which,  either  through  negligence  or  through 
fume  untoward   circumstances,  he    had    failed   to  do. 
At  the   evening  sacrifice  on  the  last  day  of  Passover, 
every  pilgrim,  liefore  pre{>aring  to  return  home,  had  to 
c^er  a  prayer  of  confession,  in  accordance  with  ver.  13. 
As  this  ctnifcrssion  ('^'ini)  is  an  expansion  and  tradition- 
al exf)r»sitioii  of  ver.  13-15,  which  accounts  for  the  Chal- 
d<-e  and  other  versions  of  the  passage  in  question,  we 
piire  it  entire  t  **  I  have  removed  the  halh>we<l  things 
fmm  the  house"  (i.e.  the  second  tithe  and  the  quadren- 
nial fniii  [Ijev.  xix,  23,  etc.]):  "have  given  it  to  the 
Levite"  (i.  e.  the  I>evitical  tithe);  '*and  al>v)  given  it" 
(i.  e.  the  priestly  offering  and  the  priestly  tithe)  "  to  the 
Granger,  to  the  fatherless,  and  t/>  the  widow*'  ( i.  e.  the 
p«*or  tithe).  ,  .  "from  the  house"  (i.  e.  from  tlu*  dough 
[mmp.  Numb,  xv,  17,  etc.])  "according  to  all  thy  com- 
mandments which  thou  hast  commanded  me''  (i.  e.  not 
given  the  second  tithe  before  the  tirst).     ''  I  have  not 
tranisgrewed  thy  commandments"  (i.  e.  not   paid  one 
kind  for  the  other,  the  cut  for  the  standing,  the  stand- 
ing for  the  cut,  the  new  for  the  old,  nor  the  ohl  for  the 
new).     *'I  have  not  forgotten"  (i.  e.  to  thank  thee  and 
to  remember  thy  name  thereby).     '*  I  have  not  eaten 
thereof  in  my  mourning  ...  I  have  not  given  thereof 
to  the  dnui'*  (i.  e.  for  coffins,  shrouds,  or  niourncrH).     "■  I 
hare  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  the  I»nl  my  (IjmI"  (i.  e. 
have  taken  it  to  tbe  chosen  sanctuary).     '*  I  have  done 
all  that  tb€ia  hast  commanded  me"  (i.  e.  have  rejoiced 
and  caused  othen  to  rejoice  therewith),  etc.  (Mishna. 
Maater  Shffdj  t,  10-18).     In  the  two  years  of  the?  sep- 
tennial C3rcle,when  the  second  tithe  was  converted  into 
tlie  poir  titbe,  there  was  no  additional  second  tithe,  in- 


asmuch as  the  poor  tithe  took  its  place  (Maimonides, 
lad  //(i-('hcztikn,  llilchoth  Afothanuth  Attjim,  vi,  4). 
The  |MH»r  could  go  into  a  field  where  the  poor  tithe  was 
lying  and  demand  (»f  the  owner  to  satiiify  their  wanls. 
The  minimtim  quantity  t»»  be  given  to  then)  wai»  <le- 
fined  as  follows;  If  the  lithe  U*  of  wheal,  J  cab;  barh  v, 
1  cnb:  spelt.  1  cab;  lenteii-figs,  1  cab;  cake -figs,  the 
weight  of  2o  Hell;  wine,  i  log;  oil,  |  log;  rice,  \  rah; 
olives,  1  |K)und;  pulK-.  3  cab.s;  nuts,  10  nut}*:  |Marhe.s, 
6  |)eacheN;  {HiniegruuHtes.  2:  eitroni*,  1;  and  if  of  any 
other  fruit,  it  shall  U(»i  be  le.ss  than  may  be  sold  forsueh 
a  sum  as  will  buy  AkkI  suflioient  for  two  n)eal».  If  the 
owner's  means  are  slender  and  the  p(M»r  so  nunterous 
that  he  is  unable  to  ^ive  to  each  lhespeeifi<'d  measure, 
he  is  to  priMluce  the  whole  lit  lie  and  plaee  it  before 
them  so  that  they  may  divide  it  among  tliemst-lves. 
The  owner  may  only  give  one  half  of  the  tiilu*  to  his 
own  pttor  relatives,  and  the  other  he  mu»t  distribute 
among  the  |x>or  generally.  If  a  man  and  woman  ap- 
ply together,  the  w<inian  is  to  be  satisfied  first.  No 
debts  are  all(»wed  to  be  paiil  out  of  I  he  piwir  tithe,  nor 
a  recompense  to  be  matie  for  benefits,  nor  captives  re- 
deemed, nor  is  it  to  be  devoted  to  nuptial  feasts  or  alms, 
nor  is  it  to  l)e  taken  o«it  of  Palesiine  into  a  foreign  land 
(Maimonides,  ifrit/.  vi,  7-17).  Though  no  tithes  were 
paid  in  Palestine  in  the  sabbatical  year,  when  all  was 
in  comm<»n  [see  Sabhath  al  Ykai{  |.  yet  the  land  of 
Egypt,  Ammon,  and  Moab  had  to  pay  them  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  of  Israel.  iK'cause  the  Sabbath  of 
the  soil  was  not  observe<l  in  thes<'  countries,  while  the 
Babylonians  had  to  pay  the  secon<l  til  he  (Mislmn,  Yii- 
dtiim,  iv.3;  MaimonidcN  Itid  Ila-Chcztika,  HiUltoih  Ma- 
thaniith  Anjim^  vi,  5). 

III.  Orif/in  and  Ohserrnuce  (i/the  Tithal I^nr. — With- 
out inquiring  into  the  reason  for  which  the  number 
ten  (q.  V.)  has  so  fretjuently  been  preferred  as  a  num- 
Ikt  »»f  selecti«»n  in  the  cases  of  tribute-offerings  (Philo 
derives  v'tKa  froni  ii:\ka^ai  [J)e  X.  Onic.  ii,  1H4]  ).  both 
sacred  and  secular,  voluntarv  and  c<»nn»ulsorv,  we  mav 
remark  that  the  practice  of  paying  tithes  obtained 
among  different  nations  from  the  rem(»test  antiquity. 
Thus  the  ancient  Phoenicians  and  the  Carthaginians 
sent  tithes  annually  to  the  Tyrian  Hercules  (I)iod.  Sic. 
XX,  14;  Justin,  xviii,  7):  the  southern  Arabians  could 
not  dispose  of  their  incense  lM'f(»re  paying  a  tenth  there- 
<»f  to  the  priests  at  Sabota  in  honor  of  their  god  Sabis 
(Pliny,  /Jisf.  \af.  x'li.  JJ2);  the  ancient  Pelasgians  paid 
a  tithe  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  the  increase  of 
their  herds  to  their  deities  (  Diouys.  llalic.  i.  19, 2H,  etc.); 
and  the  Hellenes  consecrated  t(»  their  deities  a  tenth 
of  their  annual  produce  of  the  soil  (Xenoph.  Hvlhu.  i, 
7,  10),  of  their  buMuess  profits  (Herotl.  iv,  l.r2),  of  con- 
fiscated estates  (Xen(»ph.  tleUni.  i.  7,  10),  of  iheir  sjwiils 
(Herod,  v,  77 ;  ix,  81 ;  Xeu(»i)h.  A  nab.  v.  ."J.  A  ;  llelUu,  iv, 
3,  21 ;  Di(Kl.  Sic.  xi,  33;  Pausan.  iii,  IH.  ,j;  v.  10.  4;  x, 
10,  1 ;  r<ii'  CkKtiTUQ  rutv  nhfjiyii'ofilfwi-  Tolr  cnW^-  Kit- 
Bupovv  i  Har|K)cration,  s.  V.  <A<ii:arti't(i/ ;  and  Knobel, 
Comment,  on  Lev,  rxrii.  30).  Among  other  passages 
the  following  may  be  cited:  1  Mace.  xi.  3r» ;  Herod,  i, 
Wl;  vii,  132;  DIckI.  Sic.  v,  42:  Pausan.  v,  1(».  2;  Justin, 
XX,  iJ;  Arist.  (Kron.  ii,  2;  Livy,  v,  21  ;  Polyb.  ix,  30; 
('i(!ero,  Vtrr,  ii,  3,  (>,  and  7  (where  tithes  of  wine,  oil, 
an<l  "minutne  fruges"  are  mentione*!);  J'ro  Lkj.  A/oni/. 
(>;  Plut.  Af/*n.  ch.  xix,  p.  3W»;  Pliny,  //tV.  \nf.  xii.  14: 
Macrob.  Stif.  iii,  fi;  Kose,  Intar.  (ir.  p.  216;  (iibbon.  iii, 
301.  ed.  Smith;  an<i  a  rvmarkable  instance  of  fruits 
tithed  and  offered  to  a  deity,  and  a  feast  made,  of  whii-h 
the  |H;<>ple  of  the  district  partook,  in  Xenoi)h.  Amth.  v, 
3,  9,  answering  thus  to  the  Hebrew  jxxir  man's  tithe- 
feast  mentione<l  ab<3ve. 

In  Biblical  history  the  two  prominent  instances  of 
early  occurrence  are:  1.  Abram  presenting  the  tenth 
of  all  his  property,  according  to  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions  of  Heb.  vii,  an<l  IJashi  in  liis  Commentary, 
but,  as  the  passages  themselves  ap|iear  to  show,  of  the 
spoils  of  his  victory,  to  Melchizedck  ((ien.  xiv,  20; 
Heb.  vii.  2. 0 ;  Joseph  us,  A  nt,  i,  10, 2 ;  Sehlen,  On  Tithes, 
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ch.  i).  2.  Jacob,  after  his  vision  at  Luz,  devoting  a 
tenth  of  all  his  property  to  God  in  case  he  should  re- 
turn home  in  safety  (Gen.  xxviii,  22).  These  instances 
bear  witness  to  the  antiquity  of  tithes  in  some  shape  or 
other  previous  to  the  Mosaic  tithe  system.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  doubt  that,  like  many  other  Pentateu- 
chal  ordinances,  the  inspired  legislator  adopted  the  tithal 
law  into  the  divine  code  because  he  found  that,  with 
some  modifications,  this  primarily  voluntary  tax  was  a 
proper  sti|)end  for  the  servants  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
that  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  means  of  promoting 
pilgrimage  to  the  national  sanctuary  on  the  great  fes- 
tivals, and  social  intercourse  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor. 

During  the  monarchy,  the  payment  of  tithes  was 
neglected,  and  it  seems  that  the  kings  claimed  them  for 
themselves  (1  Sam.  viii,  14, 15, 17;  with  1  Mace,  ii,  85). 
It  was,  however,  re-established  at  the  restoration  of  re- 
ligion by  the  pious  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  5,  6, 12), 
and  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babvloniau 
captivity  (Neh.  x,  38;  xii,  44;  xiii,  5,  12),  when  mate- 
rial alterations  and  modifications  were  made  in  the  tith- 
al law  owing  to  the  altered  state  of  the  commonwealth 
and  to  the  disproportion  of  the  Levites  and  laymen. 
Onlv  341  or  3t>0  Levites  returned  at  first  from  the  Bab- 
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ylonian  captivity,  with  about  37,319  laymen ;  while  with 
Ezra  onlv  38  Levites  came  back,  with  1496  lavmen; 
and  there  can  he  but  little  doubt  that  the  same  dispro- 
portion continued  among  those  who  returned  afterwards, 
as  well  as  in  the  gradual  and  natural  increase  of  the 
nation.  There  were  thus  97  laymen  to  1  Invite,  while 
the  tithe  of  9  laymen  amounted  to  as  much  as  was  left 
for  each  private  family ;  and  if  we  take  10  laymen  to 
I  Levite,  as  the  latter  had  to  pay  a  tenth  to  the  priest, 
the  tithe  when  duly  paid  by  all  the  people  yielded  ten 
times  an  much  as  the  Levites  required.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  in  Judiea,  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon, a  di8pro|K)rtionately  large  number  of  priests,  since, 
exclusive  of  those  who  had  no  register  (Ezra  ii,  62), 
4289  of  them  came  with  Zerubbabel — i.  e.  twelve  or 
thirteen  times  more  than  Levites — and  two  whole 
families,  l>esides  separate  in<lividuals,  came  with  Ezra. 
These  could  not  possibly  have  subsisted  upon  the  leffal 
dues  (Neh.  x,  36-39).  In  a<ldition  to  the  miserably  pro- 
videti  priests,  there  were  the  612  Nethinim  who  came 
back  with  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra  (Ezra  ii,  58;  viii,  20; 
Neh.  vii,  60),  for  whom  no  provision  whatever  existed. 
Ezra  had  therefore  to  take  the  superabundant  tithe 
from  the  Levites  for  tlie  support  of  the  priests  and  the 
Nethinim.  Hence  Josephus  distinctly  tells  us  that  the 
priests  received  tithes  in  later  times  {Lifey  15;  Ant.  xi, 
5, 8 ;  XX,  8, 8 ;  9,  2 ;  ApioUy  i,  22).  It  is  this  distribution 
of  the  I^vitical  tithe  between  the  priests  and  the  Le- 
vites which  is  evidentlv  alluded  to  when  the  Talmud 
Mvs  that  Ezra  transferred  the  tithes  from  the  Levites 
to  the  priest-s  as  a  punishment  for  their  tardiness  in  re- 
turning from  exile  (A>M«ft<>/A, 26  a;  Cholin,\'6\  b;  I'c- 
haiiwth^  86  b ;  Sotah,  47  b),  for  it  could  not  possibly  mean 
that  he  took  the  whole  tithe  away  from  the  Levites, 
since  that  would  be  at  variance  with  other  records  (comp. 
Ezra  X,  38,  39;  Neh.  xiii,  10,  13;  Tobit  i,  7,  with  Tos- 
sephoth  on  Kethftbothy  26  a),  and  would  leave  the  Levites 
wh(»lly  unprovided  for,  and  visit  the  good  Levites  who 
did  return  with  the  punishment  deserved  by  those  who 
remained  behind.  It  is,  moreover,  owing  to  this  distri- 
bution of  the  Levitical  tithe  effected  by  F^zra  that  the 
tithe  was  afterwards  divided  into  three  portions,  one  of 
which  was  given  by  the  owner  to  his  friends  the  priests 
and  Levites,  the  other  was  taken  to  the  Temple  store- 
house, and  the  third  portion  was  distributed  in  Jerusa- 
lem among  the  poor  and  the  needy  chaberim  (D'^"<aH) 
= doctors  of  the  law  (Jerusalem  Sotahj  ix,  11 ;  Jerusa- 
lem Manser  Shetn,  v,  15;  Babylon  Yebamoth,fi6  b). 

The  board  appointed  to  wat<;h  over  the  tithes,  as 
well  as  the  storehouses,  which  already  existed  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  for  the  reception  of  the  tithes  (2 


Chron.  xxxi,  11-14),  were  now  better  organized  than 
ever.  '1  o  achieve  the  purpose  intended  by  £zrm  in 
the  new  division  of  the  tithe,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  collection  and  the  distribution  thereof 
should  take  place  under  the  careful  8u|)eriiitendence  of 
a  body  consisting  of  both  priests  and  Levites.  Such  a 
board  was  therefore  duly  appointed,  and  it  was  ordain- 
ed that  at  least  one  portion  of  the  tithes  should  be  tak- 
en to  Jerusalem  for  the  support  of  the  ministering  Le» 
vites. 

During  the  period  of  sacerdotal  d^eneracy  and  Gre- 
cian ascendency  in  Palestine,  the  tithes  were  again  dis- 
continued; but  at  the  rise  of  the  Pharisees  the  strict 
payment  of  a  tenth  was  made  one  of  the  two  essential 
conditions  exacted  from  every  individual  who  desired 
to  become  a  chitber  (nan)  =  member  of  this  associa- 
tion. The  reason  for  this  is  given  in  the  article  Phar- 
isee. 

IV.  Literature. — Mishna,  tractates  Maaseroth,  Man- 
ser Sheni^  and  Bekoroth,  ix,  1-8;  and  the  (iemaras  on 
these  Mishnas;  Maimonides,  lad  Ha-Chezaka^  IlUchoth 
Mathanuih  A  njim^  vi,  1-17 ;  BUchoth  Maaser  and  MaU' 
ser  Shetii;  Selden,  The.  History  of  Tithes  (1618);  Hot- 
tinger,  De  Decimis  Judirorum  (L.  R  1713) ;  and  other 
monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Prorp-amimitum, 
p.  170;  Spencer,  De  Ijepihtts  I/ebr<eorum  (Cantabrigiie. 
1727),  lib.  iii,  c.  x  ;  ii,  720,  etc ;  Michaelis,  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Laws  of  Moses  (Engl,  transl.  London,  1814), 
art.  cxcii,  iii,  141,  etc. ;  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des  Voltes  I  trad 
(Nordhausen,  1855),  i,  62  sq.,  138  sq. 

TITHES  (Anglo-Saxon,  teotha,  a  tenth),  a  tenth  part 
of  the  pnxluce  of  the  land,  which  by  ancient  usage,  and 
subsequently  by  law,  is  set  aside  for  the  8up|)ort  of  the 
clergy  and  other  religious  uses.  In  the  Christian  dis- 
|)ensaiion  the  very  circumstance  of  the  existence  of  the 
clergy  is  supposed  by  many  to  imply  a  certain  fixed  pro- 
vision for  their  maintenance.  This  obligation  has  been 
put  forward  in  ecclesiastical  legislation  from  the  earliest 
))criod.  The  Apostolic  Canons,  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions, St,  Cyprian  on  the  Unity  of  the  Churcfi,  and  the 
works  of  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and  the  oth- 
er fathers  of  both  divisions  of  the  Church,  abound  with 
allusions  to  it.  In  the  early  Christian  Church  the  cus- 
tom of  consecrating  to  religious  purposes  a  tenth  of  the 
income  was  voluntary,  and  it  was  not  made  obligators* 
until  the  Council  of  Tours  in  567.  The  second  Council 
of  Macon,  in  585,  enjoined  the  payment  of  tithes  under 
pain  of  excommunication ;  and  Charlemagne,  by  his  ca- 
pitularies, formally  established  the  practice  within  those 
portions  of  the  ancient  Roman  empire  to  which  his  legis- 
lation extended. 

The  introduction  of  tithes  into  England  is  ascribed  to 
OfTa,  king  of  Mercia,  at  the  close  of  the  8th  centurj- ;  and 
the  usage  passed  intoother  divisions  of  Saxon  England, 
and  was  finally  made  general  by  Ethelwolf.  They  were 
made  obligator}'  in  Scotland  in  the  9th  century,  and  not 
long  after  in  Ireland.  At  first  the  choice  of  the  Church 
to  whom  a  person  paid  tithes  was  optional,  but  by  a  de- 
cretal of  Innocent  III,  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1200,  all  were  directed  to  pay  to  the 
clergy  of  their  respective  [larishea.  According  to  Eng- 
lish law,  tithes  are  of  three  kinds — predial,  mixed,  and 
personal.  Predial  tithes  are  those  which  arise  imme- 
diately from  the  ground,  as  grain,  fruit,  herbs,  etc 
Mixed  tithes  are  those  proceeding  from  thingn  nourish- 
ed by  the  earth,  as  calves,  lambs,  pigs,  milk,  cheese, 
eggs,  etc.  Personal  tithes  are  those  arising  from  the 
profits  of  personal  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  a  trade, 
profession,  or  occupation.  The  latter  were  generally 
paid  in  the  form  of  a  voluntary  offering  at  Easter,  or 
some  other  period  of  the  year.  The  law  exempted 
mines,  quarries,  wild  animals,  game,  fish,  and  also  ume 
animals  kept  for  pleasure,  and  not  for  use  or  profit. 

Another  and  a  more  arbitrary'  distinction  is  into  ffreat 
and  small— the  first  being  tithes  of  grain,  hay,  wood, 
etc ;  the  second  being  the  other  kind  of  predial,  as  well 
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IS  ill  penooal  aod  mixed  tithes.  The  great  tithea  of  a 
pirish  belonged  to  the  rector,  and  the  small  tithes  to 
tb«  vicar.  Tithes  were  originally  paid  in  kind,  as  the 
tenth <theaf,  the  tenth  lamb;  but  the  inconvenience  and 
tnwble  involved  in  this  mode  of  payment  le<l  to  the 
adoptioo  of  other  methods.  This  was  done  either  by 
the  pigment  of  a  fixeii  amount  each  year,  irrespective 
of  actual  pruiiuce,  or  by  a  money  payment  mutually 
agned  upon ;  by  a  partial  sulxstitution  of  payment  or 
labor,  as  when  a  person  contributed  a  smaller  amount 
of  produce,  but  free  from  the  expense  of  harvesting, 
etc;  or  by  the  payment  of  a  bulk  sum  in  redemption 
of  the  impost,  either  for  a  time  or  forever,  as  the  case 
oifirht  be,  so  that  the  land  became  tithe-free.  By  1 
Elizabeth,  c.  19,  and  13  Elizabeth,  c.  10,  such  alienations 
of  tithe-payment  were  restricted  to  a  term  of  twenty- 
one  years,  or  three  lives. 

finally  convents  occupying  lands  in  England  paid 
tithe;)  U)  the  pan>chial  clergy :  but  by  a  decretal  of  Pas- 
chal II  they  were  exempted  from  such  payments  in  re- 
(canl  to  lands  held  by  themselves  in  their  own  occupa- 
tion. This  exemption  was  confined  by  subsequent  leg- 
ialaiiun  to  the  four  orders,  Templars,  Hospitallers,  Cis- 
lercianK,  and  Premonstratensians,  and  after  the  fourth 
C'oancii  of  Utteran,  A.I).  1215,  only  in  res|)ect  of  lands 
hekl  b^'  them  before  that  vear.  At  the  Reformat  iun 
niovof  the  forfeited  Church  lands  when  sold  were  held 
free  of  tithes. 

These  partial  exemptions,  and  the  fact  that  the  tithes 
were  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lubed  Church,  made  it  ver}'  unpopular  with  those  who 
Kere  obliged  to  pay,  and  especially  so  to  Dissenters.    A 
meamtre  of  commutation  became  absoluteU'  necessar}', 
but,  although  recommended  as  far  back  as  18*22,  did  not 
becmne  law  until  1838.     Various  statutes  for  England 
or  Ireland  have  since  been  enacted  regulating  the  pnv- 
meut  of  tithea  (6  and  7  WiUUm  IV,  c.  71 ;  7  William 
iV  and  1  Victoria,  c  G9 ;  1  and  2  Victoria,  c  64 ;  2  and 
3  Victoria,  c.  32;  and  5  and  6  Victoria,  c.  54).     Their 
object  for  England  is  to  substitute  a  money  rent-charge, 
vaning  on  a  scale  regulated  by  the  average  price  of 
l^in  for  seven  years  for  all  the  other  forms  of  payment, 
lo  Ireland  the  settlement  was  effected  by  a  commuta- 
tion of  tithe  into  a  money  rent-charge  three  fourths  the 
former  value.     The  Disestablishment  Act  of  IH09  abol- 
iiheil  tithes  and  createil  a  common  fund  for  the  support 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  clergy.     In 
France  tithes  were  abolished  at  the  Revolution,  and  this 
example  was  followed  by  the  other  Continental  coun- 
tries.    In  the  Canadian  provinces  of  (^uel)ec,  tithes  are 
still  collected  by  virtue  of  the  old  French  law,  yet  in 
force  there.     In  the  I'nited  States,  tithes  are  exacteii 
by  the  Mormon  hierarchy.    See  Bingham,  Christ.  A  ntiq. 
bk.  V,  ch.  V,  §  1  sq. 

Titian,  or  Tiziano  Vkcelmo,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Italian  painters,  anil  the  prince  of  colorists  and  por- 
tnut-painten,  was  born  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  at 
Capo  del  Cadore,  in  1477.  His  early  pasttion  for  art  was 
carefully  cultivatett  by  his  parents,  who  placed  him  un- 
der the  instruction  of  .\ntonio  Rossi  of  Cadore.  At  the 
age  of  ten  years  he  was  sent  t<»  Trevigi,and  became  the 
pupil  of  Sebastiano  Zuccati.  He  studied  in  the  school 
of  the  Bellini,  first  with  (ientile  and  afterwards  with 
(iiovanui,  with  whom  he  was  fellow-pupil  with  (iior- 
ffiofie,  his  own  future  rivaL  On  the  death  of  (iiorgione, 
Titian  roae  rapidly  in  favor,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
invited  to  the  court  of  Alpbonso,  duke  of  Ferrara.  In 
1523  the  Senate  of  Venice  employed  him  to  decorate 
the  hall  of  the  council-chamber;  and  in  1530  he  went 
to  Bologna  and  painted  a  portrait  of  Charles  V,  who  had 
come  to  be  crowned  by  pope  Clement  VII.  Ab<»ut  this 
time  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
and  in  1M3  he  met  pope  Paul  III  at  Ferrara,  by  whom 
be  was  invited  to  Rome,  but  was  oblige<l  to  decline  by 
reason  of  previous  engagements  with  the  duke  of  Tr- 
bino.  He  went  to  Bome  in  1548,  where  he  was  received 
with  marks  of  great  distinction,  and  where  he  met  Mi- 


;  chael  Angelo.  Declining  the  office  of  the  leaden  »eal, 
ho  returned  to  Venice,  onlv  to  receive  an  invitation  fn>m 
Charles  V  to  visit  the  court  of  Sfiain,  and  reached  Madrid 
in  1550.  Here  he  became  a  gentleman  of  the  emperor's 
bedchamber,  a  count  palatine  of  the  empire,  received  the 
Order  of  St.  Jago,  and  bail  bestowed  upon  him  an  annual 
income  of  two  hundreil  ducats.  After  a  residence  of  three 
years  at  Madrid,  he  returned  to  Venice,  which  he  soon 
left  for  Innspruck.  Uetuming  again  to  Venice,  he  con- 
tinued there  until  his  death,  of  the  plague,  Aug.  27, 1576. 
There  is  no  list  of  the  works  of  Titian,  and  it  would  not  be 
an  easy  task  to  make  one.  One  of  his  grandest  achieve- 
ments is  the  Assumptum  of  the  Virtjin,  From  1520  to 
1530  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works  were,  St,  Peter 
Martyr: —  Victory  of  the  Venetwru  over  the  Janizaries : 
—and St,  Sebastian.  Ot her  noteil  paint ings  are,  AnAn- 
nuncitition  (1537): — Ihtcent  of  the  Holy  (ihtfst  upon  the 
Apostles  (1541)  :—Sacrijice  of  Abraham  (eod.)  i— David 
and  Goliath  {iHK\,):—JJeath  of  Abel  (eod,)— The  Virtjin 
(1543): — San  Tiziano  (eod.).  Among  the  religious 
works  which  he  executed  for  Philip  II  of  Spain  are. 
The  Last  Supjter: — Christ  in  the  Garden: — St.  Miirpa- 
ret  with  the  Dragon : — and  a  Martyrdom  of  San  Ao- 
renzo.  The  Academy  of  Venice  contains  his  A  ssump- 
titm  and  Presentation  of  the  Virgin^  and  the  Manfrinl 
Palace  in  the  same  city  The  Entombment  of  Christ.  In 
the  Escurial  is  a  Last  Supper,  upon  which  he  labored 
seven  years;  in  the  I'ffizi  <>aller}',  A  Virgin  and  Child 
with  Saints;  and  in  the  Vatican,  CAm/  Crotcned  with 
Thorns.  See  Northcote,  Life  of  Titian  (Loud.  IK^O,  2 
vols.);  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle, /,(/<?  of  Titian  (1875); 
Spooner,  Biog.  IHct.  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Title  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.V.of  "il^S.  tsiyun.  a 
pUlar  or  cippus  set  up  as  a  sepulchral  sign,  2  Kings 
xxiii,  17,  or  as  a  "  way  mark,"  Jer.  xxxi,  21 ;  "sign," 
Ezek.  xxxix,  15;  and  of  Tir\oi\  Lat.  titulus,  a  tablet 
with  a  superscription  (John  xix,  19,  2()),  set  up  by 
Pilate  over  Christ's  cross  (q.  v.). 

TITLE,  in  the  canon  law,  is  that  by  which  a  cleric 
holds  his  benefice.  In  Church  records  and  deeds,  it  is  a 
Church  to  which  a  cleric  was  ordained,  and  where  he 
was  to  reside.  It  is  also  applied  to  a  cure  of  souls  and 
a  miniHterial  charge.  Augustine  says  that  the  title  of 
the  cross  was  written  in  Hebrew  for  Jews  who  gloried 
in  (io<rs  law ;  in  Oreek,  for  the  wise  of  the  nations ;  in 
Latin,  for  Romans,  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  Hence 
churches  were  called  titles,  not  only  l)ecause  the  clergy 
took  titles  from  them  which  fixed  them  to  particular 
cures,  but  as  dedicated  to  the  Crucified.  The  appella- 
tion is  first  used  by  the  Council  of  Braga  (572).  A  title 
was  also  a  right  to  serve  some  Church  from  which  an 
ordained  clerk  took  his  title,  a  name  derived  from  the 
titles  of  the  martyrs'  tombs,  at  which  service  was  origi- 
nally said,  and  so  called  for  the  reasons  given  above,  or 
the  fiscal  titulus  which  marked  buildings  belonging  to 
the  sovereign,  and  thus  also  churches  dedicated  to  the 
King  of  kings.  The  earliest  title  was  St.  Pudentiana, 
now  called  St.  Praxcdes.  The  Koman  cathedral  had,  in 
142,  a  title  or  parish  church  attached  to  it  by  |>ope  Pius 
I.  The  Council  of  I^tcran  (1179)  enforced  ordinati(»n 
on  a  distinct  title. 

TITLE  to  orders  in  Episco{)al  churches.  This  is  liest 
explained  by  quoting  the  33d  canon  of  the  Established 
(.■hurch  of  England : 

'•It  has  been  long  since  provided  by  many  decrees  of 
the  ancient  fnthers  that  none  should  lie  admitted,  either 
dencon  or  pric!«t,  who  had  not  first  some  certain  place 
where  he  nunhl  iwe  his  function  ;  according  to  which  ex- 
nmples  we  do  ordain  that  henceforth  no  person  shnil  l)e 
adniiited  into  sncred  orders  except  (1)  he  shall  at  that 
time  exhibit  to  tlie  bishop  of  whom  he  desireth  ini|M»ii. 
tion  of  hands  a  pre$:cntnti(»n  of  himself  to  some  ecclesi- 
astical preferment  then  void  In  the  dioce«*e;  or  (2)  shall 
hrin«;  to  the  Hsid  bishop  a  trne  and  uudonhted  certificate 
that  cither  he  it*  provided  of  some  church  within  the  fsid 
dioccHo.  where  he  may  attend  the  cure  of  souIh,  or  (3)  of 
jsome  njini»«ter*»  plnce  vacant,  either  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  that  diocese,  or  in  some  other  collegiate  church 
I  therein  also  stinute  where  he  may  execute  his  minii<try ; 
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hat  he  \»  a  fellow,  or  in  riirhf  an  n  fellow :  or  (6^  a  ;  Church  of  Rome  adupts  the  same  castom,  aiid  ha*  !»i»h* 

ct  or  chaplMiii  in  M.me  colle-e  in  ('.iinbridife  ..r  Ox-  ^^^  Tarsus,  Ephesus,  Aleppo,  etc.     This  Church  has 

»>r  (6)  except  ht*  Iw  »  msi.-i*'!-  of  .ut-  of  rtve  years       ■  _•        ,       .    »•    *  i    ■.      i        ... 

ilia  thai  liveih  of  Ills  own  diarire  in  either  of  the  ,  '^'^'-^  titulaw.     The  pnmitive  Church  made  it  a  law  that 

rKpries;  or  (T)  except  bv  the  bishop  hiin>elf  th:itd>>th    no  one  nhould  be  ordained  at  lar^,  but  ahould  have  a 

n  him  minister  he  beHhortlv  afier  t(»  be  admitted    g^^itic  charije.    *'Thia  rule  concerned  bwhi>p«  aa  well  as 

r  to  some  benefice  or  ciiiaie»*hip  then  voul.     And  if     .1     •   ^    •        i  r     »i  i/  j  n  .  _ 

»iHhop  "hall  admit  anv  i»«.>on  into  the  mini-try  that  !  the  inferior  clergy  ;  for  the  uuUntefirrues  of  Ul^r  agea,  a« 

none  of  thene  lillc^  as  in  nftnesaid,  then  he  nhall    ranormita  calls  titular  and  ut4)pian  bishops,  were  rarely 
)  and  maintain  him  with  all  ihinirs  necessary  till  he  •  known  in  the  primitive  Church." 
»rcf«r  him  to  some  ecclesiaaiical  living:  and  if  the  said  ! 

Tit&lUB,  the  Latin  name  given  to  early  churches, 
as  if  in  contradiatinction  to  the  iiuiriyna^  or  thow*  erect- 
ed! over  the  graves  of  martyrs.  See  Maktyk;  Mknma. 
The  tituli  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  parish  churches  uu- 
au-s,  canon  10  of  l«:J2,  "of  the  titles  of  those  who  are  ■  ^,^,^  j,,^  ^^^^  ^^  preslAters,  who  took  their  titles  from 
be  ordained  priests,"  declares-  !  them.     Whv  thev  were  calletl  tUtdi  is  not   exactlv 

No  person  ahall  be  ordained  priest^unlefs  he  shall    agreed  among  Icanied  men.     Bamnius  says  that  it  is 

cn>ss  u|N»n  them,  by 
to  belong  to  Christ. 


i«ip  r«ruHe  so  to  do,  he  shall  be  "UsjH'iiUed  by  the  arch- 
iiop.  Iwing  assinted  with  another  bishop,  from  giving 
lers  by  tlie  space  of  a  year." 

In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch  of  the  United 


rodiicc  to  the  bishop  a  satisfactory  certificate  from  some    i^eause  thev  had  the  sign  of  the  ci 
hnrch,  parish,  or  con-rreiration  that  he  la  entraged  with        ....       *      •  i    .,  . 

hem,  anVl  that  they  will  receive  him  as  their  miuTster ;  or  i  w''»^''»  "'«»»  "«■  ""*;  they  were  known 
,inlet*H  ho  be  a  missionary  under  the  ecclosiasticjil  author-  '  See  Titlk. 
jty  of  the  dioc«*se  to  which  he  bclon:;s,  or  in  the  employ-  ' 

m'ent  of  some  missiiMiary  sm'leiy  recoirnised  by  the  Gen-  Ti'tus  ((inecized  Tirof,  a  commcm  Latin  name,e.g. 
eral  Oonventhm  :  or  nnless  he  be  enjraL'ed  as  a  professor,  of  the  celebratinl  Roman  emperor  whose  triumphal  an*h 
intor.  oriiistrnctorofy(»nth  in  some  collesre,  academy,  «»r  .  ,  ..  i  ^.m,  ^,„,„u  in  Horn*-  on<»P  in  thp  ArxJrvnhfl  f-i 
other  seminary  .>r  learning  duly  inc«M  poraied"  {WiifM  of  Ml-  ^ •  I  *.^"' '*/*""'*  '"  ""™^  '  ^"*-^  "."  ^"*  Apocry  pha  [  Z 
thf  Cunou»,  p.  2<»).  Mace,  xi,  84  ]  of  a  |{(mian  aml)assad(»r  to  the  Jews  [see 

.^      iri       TL    I  ri'  ,  ^    .     M^ir  /-i,.,.^h  iiiM  «  ,.  MANMtsl),  a  not  e<l  Christian  teacher,  and  fellow-lab«ir- 

See  Eden,  y  Aw/. />iW.  .s.  V. ;  Htwk,  C /<///<?/* />tr^  s.  v.       ,         r  „     ,      ,,  e.^      .       •   •     ,         i  • 

'  .  er  of  raul.     lie  was  of  (vreek  origin  (|K)ssUilv  a  native 

Tittle  (diminntive  i^Uit^,  an  oM  English  wonl  sig-  '.  ^.f  Antioch  \  but  was  converted  i>v  the  a|Hi»tle.  who 

nifying  the  merest  trifle  (see  Plumptre,  HM<'  hjbiattor,  therefore  calls  him  his  own  s<m  in  the  faith  ((;al.ii,3; 

iv,  211),  is  iisetl  in  the  A.  V.  (Matt.  v.  18;  Luke  xvi,  Tit.i.4).    This  is  all  that  we  know  of  his  early  hiaiorv. 

17)  as  a  rendering  for  Khpnia.  n  link  hnm,  hence  a  jwiut  The  following  is  an  account  of  his. later  movements  and 

(  e.  g.  of  a  sailyard.  Lncan,  Sarhf.  4 :   Tolyb.  xiv,  10,  ^f  ^^e  epistle  to  him.    King  ( Who  was  St.  Tihisf  [  Dub- 

11 ;  of  an  i.sland,  Philostr.  I'lV.  Soi^h,  i,  21,  2) ;  in  the  \^  1353^  gv„])  tries  to  identify  him  with  Timoihv. 

New  Test,  the  apex  of  a  llei).  letter,  such  as  .iistin-  j^  Souths  of  Infomuition.-^Owr  materials  for  the  bi- 

guishes  T  from  1,  1  from  ".  i.  e.  the  .slightest  distinc-  ography  of  this  companion  of  Paul  must  be  drawn  en- 

tion  {m  Philo,  in  Flacc,  p.  9Hl  h).     See  Jot.  lirely  fnim  the  notices  of  him  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 

Tittmann,  Johann  August  Heinrlch.  a  (ier-  ^^e  a»rinthians  the  (Ulatians,  and  to  Titus  himself, 

man  divine,  was  l,oni  at  I^ngensal/.a.  Aug.  1, 1773.     He  et»mbined  with  the  Second  Epistle  to  limothy.     lie  is 

studied  at\Vittenl>erg  and  Ix^ipsic,  and  in  17%  became  ii^t^^ientionetl  in  the  Acts  at  alL      The  reading  Tirou 

one  «.fthe  theological  profes..^lrs  in  the  latter  of  these  loi'frro.Mn  Acts  xvin, .  is  t.H,  precanous  for  any  iiifcr- 

universities.     He  died  Dchj.  'M\  m\.     His  writings  are  ^/."^  *"*  ^  '*™''"  ^'""  'IW    ^^  'f^}'"'''  *"'*^1; ^?'  C T^ 


niimen)us,  and  l)elong  to  various  departments  of  sacred 


science. 


slight  stress  u|ion  it  {CkronoL  df*  aposf,  Zeii,  [iiotu 


The  following  only  «ee<l  to  be  s|»ecifie«l  here:  i  ^^^^!^l  P-  ^^^^^  ^"^  ^^'\  »«  in  connection  with  a  thet»f^' 


Cahu^t  [18:^3-37,2  vols.]):-and  his  edition  of  the  Ha«ne  rnay  be  said  of  the  suggestion  of  M^rcker  (Mei- 
<;reek  New  Te.st.,-ad  fidem  optimorum  libron.m  re-  "»"«•.» «^«V*'"  ' 'l"««f  th«  epistles  is  the  same  per- 
cens."  (18-20  -24).  His  |Kdemical  writings,  in  which  he  '•  »o'\«'»t»»  Silvaiius  or  Silas,  of  the  Acts,  although  there  is 
lals,rs  t,)  reconcile  theology  with  philos.»phv,  and  to  de-  "^^'""^  »»'?'  abst>  utely  forbids  such  an  identihcatioii. 
fen,l  evangelical  trutli  against  rationalism,  *are  the  most ;  r  ^''.  ^T''\  '^''"'"T'T * »»^«"«/»»e  pa-nsages  in  the 
valu  .1)1..  pnxluctions  of  his  ih.m..  ,  ^V^^^^^^  »»  t»>e  chroimlogical  order  of  the  events  referred 

'  to,  we  turn  first  Ut  dal.  11, 1,3.     ne  conceive  the  jour- 

Tittmami,  i^irl  Christian,  father  (if  the  preced-  „p^.  mentioned  here  to  l)e  identical  with  that  (r«c«»nl«i 
ing.  was  l)oni  at  c;i»ssi,ardau,  neat  (Inmma,  Aug.  20,  j./Acts  xv)  in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  frxnn 
1744.  He  was  appointe<l  deacnm  at  Langen.salza  111  Anti.>ch  to  Jerusalem  to  the  a.nference  which  was  to 
1770,  professor  of  the«.l..gy  and  pr.»vost  at  \\  ittenlierg  ,j^^.j,,e  t,,^  ,,uesti.Mi  of  the  necessity  of  ciri-umcision  to 
in  1775.  an.l  general  superintendent  there  in  1*84.  In  t,,^.  (;e„tiles  r.\.l).  47 ).  Here  we  sie  Titus  in  cKwe  a.s- 
17811  he  was  made  Kirchennith  and  HU|>erintendent  at  ^,,.ia,i„„  ,vith  Paul  and  liamabaa  at  Antioch.  He  g«»es 
I)res<ion,  and  died  there,  Dec.  G,  1M1>(».  He  was  a  man  ^.jji^  them  to  Jerusalem.  He  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  th^q 
of  cultnred  and  elegant  rather  than  |mwerful  miiid,  JXXoi  of  Acts  xv.  2,  who  were  deputed  to  accompany  them 
an.l  w.is  deeply  imbueil  with  pious  feeling  and  evangeh-  ,y,,„^  Aiiti.K:h.  His  circumcision  was  either  not'insiat- 
cal  sentiment.  These  characteristics  are  ai>parent  in  j.,,  ^,„  ^t  Jerusalem,  or,  if  demanded,  was  firmlv  ft?«isted 
his    AhleJenuita    Sacra   «rc   ConunefU.  Kxt'!/ehc<>-rrif.~    ^^;,^  ^^^^      -^^^  He  is  very  emphat- 

(U*f,matieus  in  Kvang,  Jmimiu  (Li|>s.  18l«),  a  w.)rk  full  jcallv  s|M.kcn  of  as  a  (Jentile  ('EXXiyv),  bv  which  is 
of  g.MKl  thoughts,  gcMxl  sense,  and  genuine  piety,  but  ,„„^i  |,r,>bai>lv  meant  that  both  his  parenta'wcre  C  Jen- 
deficient  in  critical  acumen  and  exegelical  ability,  ^-^y^^  jj^.^e  is  a  double  contraat  from  Timothy,  who 
[t  has  l)een  translated  into  English,  and  forms  2  vols.  ^.^^  circumcisetl  by  Paul's  own  directions,  and  one  of 
of  the  Ktliiib.  Bib.  Cabinet.  In  his  Uptmula  Ihevlo-  ^.,,^^p  pnrents  wai  Jewish  (xvi,  1,3;  2  Tim.  i,5:  iii, 
ijica  (1803)  are  some  dissertations  <.f  an  exegetical  ,5,^  Titus  would  seem,  on  the  occasion  of  the  council, 
character.  Perhaps  his  best  work  is  his  Tmctatus  de  to  have  l>een  si)ecially  a  representative  of  the  church 
Ve*tigiis  GnoMicorum  in  A.  T.Jrmtra  Qua-sitis  (Lips.  ;  „f  the  uncircnnicision.* 
^**'^)^  !      It  is  to  our  purpose  to  remark  that,  in  the  i>a!tsage 

Titular  Bishops  are  bishops  with  no  Htated  charge,  cited  above,  Titus  is  so  mentioned  as  apparently  to  im- 
but  who  are  bishops  injuirtibun  injiddinin.  Tlie  custom  ply  that  he  had  become  personally  known  to  the  (.iala- 
amse  in  the  12th  and  13ih  centuries  in  the  assigning  of  tian  Christians.  This,  again,  we  combine  with  two 
bishops  to  those  parts  which,  though  (uice  Chri.siian-  other  circiim.stances,  viz.  that  the  Epistle  to  the  <iala- 
ized,  had  at  length  fallen  under  Saracen  dominion.    The    tians  and  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  were 
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probtUv  written  witlitn  a  few  monthn  of  each  other 
[we  (f.tLATiANs,  Epistlk  to],  aiiil  both  tiuriii^  the 
same  journey.  From  the  latter  of  these  two  epistles 
«e  olitain  fuller  notices  of  Titus  in  connection  with 
Piul 

.\fier  leaving  (talatia  (Acts  xviii,  28)^  and  spendiuf; 
A)oiif;ti(ne  at  Ephe>tus  (xix,  1-xx,  1),  the  apostle  pm- 
ix^M  to  Macedonia  bv  wav  of  Tmas.     Here  he  ex- 
[tctni  to  meet  Titus  {2  Cor.  ii,  13),  who  ha<l  been  sent 
vfl  a  miivion  to  Corinth.     In  this  hope  he  was  disap- 
[Miitwl  [see  TuoAs],  but  in  Macedonia  Titus  joined 
hiio  ivii.  6f  7.  13-15).     Here  we  bepn  to  see  not  oidy 
the ibove-inentioned  fact  of  the  mission  of  this  disciple 
to  Corinth,  and  the  8tr«>ng  |>ersonal  affection  which  sul)- 
sbtetl  lieiween  him  antl  Paul  (»v  ry  irapovrriif  at'Tuv, 
ver.7), but  also  some  part  of  the  puq>ort  of  the  mission 
iueir.    It  had  reference  to  the  immoralities  at  C^irinth 
rebuked  in  the  first  epistle,  and  to  the  effect  of  that 
firrt  epistle  on  the  ofTendinf^  Church.     We  learn,  fur- 
ther, that  the  mission  was  so  far  successful  and  satis- 
tucbjTv:  uvayyiXXuiv  ti)p  vfiCtf  iiriiro^rjmv  (ver.  7), 
ihrn^iin  n\-  litTuvoiav  (ver.  l>),  rifv  irtivTuiV  i'^uiv 
vraKoiiv  (ver.  16);  and  we  are  enable<l  also  to  draw 
fr>HD  the  chapter  a  stroni;^  conclusion   regarding  the 
virm  zeal  anti  sympathy  of  Titus,  his  fpief  for  what 
WIS  evil,  his  rejoicing  over  what  was  jjihmI  :  t^  iraoa- 
i^iffH  y  irapiKKii^ij  i^'  vfiif  (^ver.  7);  at^air>-nauTtn 
rb  jrifkvfia  aitrov  diro  iravTutv  vfiwv  (ver.  13);  ra 
9t\ayxya  ovrov  mpioooripiMiC  t/f  I'/irtf  Icrriv  (ver. 
lo).    but  if  we   proceed   further  we  discern  another 
{«rtof  the  mission  with  which  he  was  ininiMed.    This 
had  reference  to  the  collection,  at  that  time  in  proji^ress, 
fwrrlie  jusir  Christians  of  JuiUiea — ica^u/^;  jrouiviip^uTiu 
riii.  t>,  a  phrase  which  shows  that  he  had  lieen  active 
aiKizeakius  in  the  matter,  while  the  Otrinthians  them- 
mIxh  seem  to  have  been  rather  remiss.     This  connec- 
tion uf  his  missi<m  with  the  ^thcring  of  these  char- 
itable fimdn  ta  also  proved  by  another  passage,  which 
contains,  moreover,  an  implied  assertion  of  his  integrity 
io  the  businetw  (^i/  rt  tirXntptKTritrtv  vfiaQ  Tiroc«  xii, 
i^),aiid  a  Matement  that  Paul  himself  had  sent  him  on 
the  errand  (iraptKaXfffn  TiVor,  ibiiL).     Thus  we  are 
prepared  for  what  the  a|N>stle  lutw  procee<ls  to  dt)  after 
his  encouraging  ctmversations  with  Titus  regarding  the 
Corinthian  Church.     He  sends  him  back  from  Mace- 
donia to  Corinth,  in  company  with  two  other  trust- 
Witrthy  Christians  [see  Tkopiiimuh;  Tyc:iiic'1'sJ,  l)ear- 
ing   the  secoml  epistle,  and  with  an   earnest   request 
I  zrtifHixttXfanu  viii,  6:  r»/v  irapaKXijntVf  ver.  17)  that 
he  wt»iilit  see  to  the  completion  of  the  c(»llectioii,  which 
he  hatt  zeaknisly  promoted  on  his  late  visit  {'ivn  rrt-^(c>^' 
irf>o€triif^nTOj  orroic  f^t*  itrirfXtag^  ver.  tJ),  Titus  him- 
self being  in  nowise  backward  in  undertaking  the  com- 
foi^oii.     On  a  review  of  all  these  passages,  elucidating 
«»  they  do  the  characteristics  of  the  man,  the  duties  he 
<iti*cliargef I.  and  his  close  and  faithful  co-o()eration  with 
Paul,  we  see  how  much  meaning  then;  is  in  the  a|^)s- 
tlv'^  Ahitrt  and  forcilde  description  of  him  (lUTt  vmp 
Ti ro«»,  roirtaiWit,-  tfii'c  ««'  *'t'  iV'^C  *n*pfpy6i\  ver.  23 j. 

All  that  has  precedeil  is  drawn  from  direct  state- 
fneiits  in  the  efiistles;  but  by  indirect  though  fair  in- 
firrence  we  can  arrive  at  something  further,  which  gives 
crtherence  to  the  mnt,  with  addiiiiHial  elucidations  of 
the  chme  ccrtinection  of  Titus  with  Paul  and  the  Corin- 
thian Church.  It  has  generally  been  considered  doubt- 
ful who  the  dctXpoi  were  (1  C^tr.  xvi.  11,  12)  that  took 
the  fir»t  epistle  to  Corinth.  Tirottthy,  who  had  Itecn 
rcoentJy  sent  thither  from  Kphesus  (Acts  xix.  22),  could 
ixjC  have  been  one  of  them  {idv  cX^y  Ti/i.  1  ('<»r.  xvi, 
10).  and  Apt^llo!*  declineil  the  commissi<m  (ver.  12). 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  messengers  who  tiK>k 
that  tintt  letter  were  Titus  ami  his  c«)mpaiiion,  whoever 
rluit  mijLfht  be,  who  is  mentioned  with  him  in  the  si?c- 
'rfHl  letter  (llaptKoXtna  Tirol',  Kai  (WpmrfaTfiXa  riv 
auX^*r,  t  Cor.  xii,  18).  This  view  was  held  by  Mac- 
kiiigbt.  and  verr  clearly  set  forth  by  him  {Tmml.  of 
tkt  ApottoUeal'EputleB^with  Comm.  [Kdinb.  182!)].  i. 


451, 674 ;  ii,2, 7, 124).  It  has  been  more  recently  given 
by  Prof.  Stanley  {Corinthinun,  2d  e<l.  p.  34«.  492),  but 
it  has  l»een  worked  out  bv  no  one  so  elaboratelv  as  bv 
Prof.  Lightfoot  {Ctintb,  Journnl  of  Cla««ical  and  Sacrfd 
I'hiiotof/nf,  ii,  2t)l,  202).  There  is  some  danger  of  ccm- 
fiising  Titiig  and  the  brother  (2  Cor.  xii,  18),  i.e. /A** 
brethrt-tt  of  1  Cor.  xvi,  II,  12,  who  (according  to  this 
view)  tcM>k  the  first  letter,  with  Titu»  and  the  bnthrfit 
(2  Cor.  viii,  liJ-24)  who  t<K»k  the  second  letter.  As  to 
the  connection  between  the  two  contemporaneous  mis- 
sions of  Titus  and  Timotheus.  this  ob»H>rvation  mav  l>c 
made  here,  that  the  diffcriMice  of  the  two  errands  nuiv 

m 

have  had  some  coimection  with  a  difference  in  the 
characters  of  the  two  agents.  If  Titus  was  the  firmer 
and  more  energetic  of  the  two  men,  it  was  natural  to 
give  him  the  task  of  enforcing  the  a|M>stle*s  rebukes, 
and  urging  on  the  flagging  business  of  the  ctdlection. 

A  considerable  interval  now  elapses  beftire  we  come 
ti|HMi  the  next  notiii's  of  this  disciple.  Paul's  first  im- 
pris«mment  is  concluded, and  his  ln^t  trial  is  im|>en<liiig. 
In  the  interval  l)etween  the  two.  he  and  Titus  were  t«i- 
gether  in  Crete  (ciTr^XiTroi'  m  iv  Kpi)r^;,  Tit.  i,  5).  We 
see  Titus  remaining  in  the  island  when  Paul  left  it,  and 
receiving  there  a  leiti-r  written  to  him  by  the  a|K)stle. 
From  this  letter  we  gather  the  following  biographical 
details:  In  the  lirsi  place,  we  learn  that  he  was  origi- 
nally converted  through  Paul's  instrumentality;  this 
must  Im*  the  meaning  <»f  the  phrase  yvt)frtov  rtKvot't 
which  occurs  so  emphatically  in  the  <»{>ening  of  the 
epistle  (ver. 4).  Next  we  learn  the  various  particulars 
of  the  res{M>nMbIe  duties  which  he  had  to  discharge  in 
Crete.  He  is  to  complete  what  Paul  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  untinisheil  (iva  rd  XdirorTa  tiriciop^oxry,  ver. 
5),  and  he  is  to  organize  the  Church  throughout  the 
island  by  ap|)ointing  presbyters  in  every  city.  Sfc 
(ioirrvNA;  Las.«a.  Instructions  are  given  as  to  the 
suitable  character  of  such  presbyters  (ver.  G-9);  and  we 
learn,  further,  that  we  have  here  the  rejK'tition  of  in- 
structions previously  furnished  by  word  of  mouth  {w^ 
tytit  ffoi  CuTa^dfitjv,  ver.  5).  Next  he  is  to  control  and 
bridle  (firtaru/if^tir,  ver.  11)  the  restless  and  mischie- 
vous Judaizers,  and  he  is  to  be  ()eremptory  in  so  doing 
( tXiy\i  ai<ro%\-  riTrorofKur,  ver.  13  ).  Injunctions  in 
the  same  spirit  are  reiterated  (ii,  1,  15;  iii,  8).  He  is 
to  urge  the  duties  of  a  deconnis  and  Christian  life  ufNUi 
the  women  (ii.  3-5),  some  of  whom  (7rpKT/3i'rir«c,ver.3), 
f)ossibly,  had  something  of  an  official  character  (roAo- 
oia<TKdXovi\ Vra  ffuxltpot'iZtum  nif  v*ac,  ver. 3, 4).  He 
is  to  be  watchful  over  his  own  conduct  (ver.  7) ;  he  is  to 
imi»ress  upon  the  slaves  the  i>eculiar  duties  of  their  jm)- 
sitioii  (vur.  0, 10);  he  is  to  check  all  s<icial  and  political 
turbidence  (iii,  1),  and  also  all  wihl  theological  N|M>cula- 
tions  (ver.  9);  an<l  to  exercise  disiMpline  on  the  hereti- 
cal (ver.  10).  When  we  consider  all  these  particulars 
of  his  dutii^,  we  see  not  only  the  confidence  refHmed  in 
him  by  the  apostle,  but  the  need  there  was  of  determi- 
nation and  strength  of  purp<»se,  and  then-fore  the  proli- 
ability  that  this  was  his  character:  and  all  this  is  en- 
hanced if  we  bear  in  mind  his  isolated  and  unsnpiKirted 
position  in  Crete,  and  the  lawless  and  immoral  charac- 
ter of  the  (.'retans  themselves,  as  testified  by  their  own 
writers  (i,  12,  13).     See  Chktk. 

The  notices  which  remain  are  more  strictly  pers<nial. 
Titus  is  to  l(M»k  for  the  arrival  in  Crete  of  Artemas  and 
Tychicus  (iii,  12), and  then  he  is  to  hasten  {nirovcamiv) 
to  join  Paul  at  Nicoi>oIis,  where  the  apostle  is  pnifsising 
to  pass  the  winter  ( ibid. ).  /enas  and  A|hiIIos  are  in 
Crete,  or  expecte<l  there:  for  Titus  is  to  send  them  <»n 
their  journey,  and  supply  them  with  whatever  they 
need  for  it  (ver.  13).  It  is  observable  that  Tittis  and 
.A|M>IIos  are  brought  into  juxta|»<>sition  here,  as  they 
were  In-fore  in  the  discussion  of  the  mission  from  Kphe- 
sus to  (.'orinth. 

The  movements  of  Paul,  with  which  these  later  in- 
stru<'tions  to  Titus  are  ctunu'cted.  are  considere<l  else- 
where. See  Pa t' I.:  Timothy.  We  need  only  observe 
here  that  there  would  be  great  difliculiy  in  iiiH-rting 
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the  visits  to  Crete  and  Nicopolis  in  any  of  the  journeys 
recorded  in  the  Acts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  objec- 
tions to  giving  the  epistle  any  date  anterior  to  the  voy- 
age to  Home.  See  Titus,  Epistlk  to.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  arranging  these  circum- 
stances, if  we  suppose  Paid  to  have  travelled  and  writ- 
ten a^ier  being  liberated  from  Rome,  while  thus  we 
gain  the  further  advantage  of  an  explanation  of  what 
Paley  has  well  called  the  affinity  of  this  epistle  and  the 
first  to  Timothy.  Whether  Titus  did  join  the  apostle 
at  Nicopolis  we  cannot  tell.  But  we  naturally  connect 
the  mention  of  this  place  with  what  Paul  wrote  at  no 
great  interval  of  time  afterwards,  in  the  last  of  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles  (TiVoc  €«'c  ^aXfiaHavy  2  Tim.  iv,  10) ;  for 
Dalmatia  lay  to  the  north  of  Nicopolis,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  it.  See  Nicopolis.  From  the  form  of  the 
whole  sentence,  it  seems  probable  that  this  disciple  had 
been  with  Paul  in  Rome  during  his  final  imprisonment: 
but  this  cannot  be  asserted  confidently.  The  touching 
wonis  of  the  apostle  in  this  passage  might  seem  to  im- 
ply some  reproach,  and  we  might  draw  from  them  the 
conclusion  that  Titus  became  a  second  Demas :  but,  on 
the  whole,  this  seems  a  harsh  and  unnecessary  judgment. 

3.  Traditionary  Close  of  his  Career. — Whatever  else 
remains  is  legendar>%  though  it  may  contain  elements 
of  truth.  Titus  is  connected  by  tradition  with  Dalma- 
tia, and  he  is  said'  to  have  been  an  object  of  much  rev- 
erence in  that  region.  This,  however,  may  simply  be  a 
result  of  the  passage  quoted  imme<iiately  above :  and  it 
is  observable  that  of  all  the  churches  in  modem  Dal- 
matia (Neale,  /Cccltsittloffical  Xotes  on  Dalm.  p.  176) 
not  one  is  dedicated  to  him.  The  traditional  connec- 
tion of  Titus  with  (!^rete  is  much  more  specific  and  con- 
stant, though  here  again  we  cainiot  be  certain  of  the 
facts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  permanent  bishop  in 
the  ifdand,  an<i  to  have  died  there  at  an  advanced  age 
(Eusebius,  /Jisf.  Kccles.  iii,  4,  2;  Theodoret.  Ad  I  Tim, 
iii,  1 ;  Const,  Apost,  vii,  46;  Jerome,  Ad  Tit,  ii,  7;  Isi- 
dore, Vit.  tSanct,  87).  The  modern  capital,  Candia,  ap- 
pears to  claim  the  honor  of  being  his  burial-place 
(Cave,  Apostoliciy  1716,  p.  42).  In  the  fragment  De 
Vita  et  Act  is  Titij  by  the  lawyer  Zcnas  (Fabricius,  Cod, 
Apoc,  y,  T.  ii,  831,  832),  Titui  is  calleti  bishop  of  Gor- 
tyna;  and  on  the  old  site  of  Gortyna  is  a  ruined  church, 
of  ancient  and  solid  masonry,  which  bears  the  name  of 
St.  Titus,  and  where  service  is  occasionally  celebrated 
by  priests  from  the  neighboring  hamlet  of  Metropolis 
(Falkeiier,  Remains  in  Crtie^from  a  MS,  History  ofCati- 
dia,  by  Onorio  Bellij  p.  23).  The  cathedral  of  Megalo- 
Castron,  in  the  north  of  tlie  island,  is  also  dedicated  to 
this  saint.  Lastly,  the  name  of  Titus  was  the  watch- 
word of  the  (Cretans  when  they  were  invaded  by  the 
Venetians;  and  the  Venetians  themselves,  after  their 
conquest  of  the  island,  adopted  him  to  some  of  the  hon- 
ors of  a  patn)n  saint;  for  as  the  res[N>nse  after  the  pray- 
er for  the  Doge  of  Venice  was  "  Sancte  Marce,  tu  nos 
adjuva,"8o  the  response  after  that  for  the  duke  of  Can- 
dia was  "  Sancte  Tite,  tu  nos  atljuva"  (Pashley,  Travels 
in  Cretfy  i,  6.  175).  The  day  on  which  Titus  is  com- 
memorated is  Jan.  4  in  the  Latin  calendar,  and  Aug. 
25  in  the  Greek. 

We  must  not  leave  unnoticed  the  striking  though 
extravagant  panegyric  of  Titus  by  his  successor  in  the 
see  of  Crete,  Andreas  Cretensis  (published,  with  Am- 
philochius  and  Methodius,  by  Combefis,  Paris,  1644). 
This  panegyric  has  many  excellent  points,  e.  g.  it  incor- 
porates well  the  more  important  passages  from  thJe  Sec- 
ond Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  following  are 
stated  as  facts.  Titus  is  related  to  the  proconsul  of  the 
island:  among  his  ancestors  are  Minus  and  Rhada- 
manthus  (oi  Ik  Aiov).  Early  in  life  he  obtains  a  copy 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  learns  Hebrew  in  a  short 
time.  He  goes  to  Judtea,  and  is  present  on  the  occa- 
sion mentionetl  in  Acts  i,  15.  His  conversion  takes  place 
before  that  of  Paul  himself,  but  afterwards  he  attaches 
himself  closely  to  the  apostle.  Whatever  the  value  of 
these  statements  may  be,  the  following  description  of 


Titus  (p.  156)  is  worthy  of  quotation :  6  irpii^oc  r^ 
Kp^ctfv  eccXi|ffiac  ^cfieXcoc  *  rifQ  dXtt^eiag  o  orvXo^  * 
t6  r^e  rriareutQ  tptifffia '  Tutv  tvayytkucwv  Ktipvyfiar 
Twv  ij  ocrtyijroc  fraXvty^'  rb  injniXov  r^f  IlatrXov 
yXwmjs  airrixnV^o^' 

See  Walch,  De  Tito  Viro  Apostolic,  (Jen.  1741 ;  also 
in  his  MisceUan,  Sacra  [Amst.  1744],  p.  708  »q.) ;  How- 
son,  Companions  of  St,  Paid  (Lond.  1870,  ch.  v. 

TITUS,  Epistle  to.  This  is  the  third  of  the  so- 
called  Pastoral  Epistlea  of  Paul,  following  immediately 
after  those  to  Timt)thv. 

I.  A  uthenticity. — In  this  respect  there  are  no  special- 
ties in  this  epistle  which  require  any  very  elaborate 
treatment  distinct  from  the  other  Pastoral  Letters  of 
Paul.  See  Timothy,  First  Epistle  to.  If  those  two 
were  not  genuine,  it  would  be  difficult  confidently  to 
maintain  the  genuineness  of  this.  On  the  other  hand» 
if  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  are  received  as  PauTs,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  doubting  the  authorship^ 
of  that  to  Titus.  Amid  the  various  combinations  which 
are  found  among  those  who  have  been  sceptical  on  the 
subject  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  there  is  no  instance  of 
the  rejection  of  that  before  us  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  accepted  the  other  two.  So  far,  indeed,  as  these 
doubts  are  worth  considering  at  all,  the  argument  is 
more  in  favor  of  this  than  of  either  of  those.  Tariaa 
accepted  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  and  rejected  the  other 
two.  Origen  mentions  some  who  excluded  2  Tim.,  but 
kept  1  Tim.  with  Titus.  Schleiermachcr  and  Neander 
invert  this  process  of  doubt  in  regard  to  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Timothy,  but  believe  that  Paul  wn>te  the 
present  letter  to  Titus.  Credner,  too,  believes  it  tu  be 
genuine,  though  he  pronounces  1  Tim.  to  be  a  forgery, 
and  2  Tim.  a  compound  of  two  epistles. 

To  turn  now  from  opinions  to  direct  external  evi- 
dence, this  epistle  stands  on  quite  as  firm  a  ground  as 
the  others  of  the  pastoral  group,  if  not  a  firmer  gnmnd. 
Nothing  can  well  be  more  explicit  than  the  quotations 
and  references  in  Irenteus,  C,  Hares,  i,  16,  3  (see  Tit.  iii» 
10) ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  350  (comp.  Tit.  i,  12),  and 
iii,  3, 4 ;  by  Tertull.  De  Prcescr.  Uar,  c.  6  (comp.  Tiu  iii, 
10, 11),  and  Adi\  Marc,  v,  21 ;  and  by  Origen,  in  many 
places  (Lardner,  Works^  voL  ii,  8vo) ;  to  say  nothing  of 
earlier  allusions  in  Justin  Martyr,  Dial,  c,  Tryph,  47  (see 
Tit.  iii,  4),  which  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  Theoph.  A  d 
Autol.  ii,  95  (see  Tit.  iii,  5);  iii,  126  (see  ver.  1),  which 
are  probable;  and  Clem.  Rom. 2  Cor.  i  (see  ibid.),  which 
is  possible. 

As  to  internal  features,  we  may  notice,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  Epistle  to  Titus  has  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  other  Pastoral  Epistles.  See,  for  instance, 
mtTTOQ  6  \6yoQ  (iii,  8),  vyiaivuwta  SiSatrKokia  (i,  9 ;  ii^ 
1 ;  comp.  i,  13 ;  ii,  8),  fjia^poviiv,  aut^tputVj  aut^puviM*^  (i^ 
8 ;  ii,  5, 6, 12),  awrfipio^^  tnariip,  tno^ut  (i,  3, 4 ;  ii,  10, 1 1^ 
13;  iii,  4,  5,  7),  'lovda'iKoi  fAv^oi  (i,  14;  comp.  iii,  9), 
iiri^avna  (ii,  13),  (vai^iia  (i,  1),  tXtoQ  (iii,  5:  in  i,  4 
the  word  is  doubtful).  All  this  tends  to  show  that  this 
letter  was  written  about  the  same  time  and  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  with  the  other  two.  But,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  this  epistle  has  marks  in  its  phraseology  and 
style  which  assimilate  it  to  the  general  body  of  the 
Epistles  of  Paul.  Such  may  fairly  be  reckoned  the  fol- 
lowing :  idjpvyfiaTi  o  iTciqrtv^v  iyut  (i,3) :  the  quota- 
tion from  a  heathen  poet  (ver.  12);  the  use  of  aCoxipo^ 
(ver.  16) ;  the  "going  oflf  at  a  woni"  {friorijpoQ  .  . .  *ir«- 
ipdvr}  yap  .  .  .  aioritpioQ  .  .  .  ii,  10, 11);  and  the  modea 
in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  atonement  (ver.  13)  and 
of  free  justification  (iii,  5-7)  come  to  the  surface.  As  to 
any  difficulty  arising  from  supposed  indications  of  ad- 
vanced hierarchical  arrangements,  it  is  to  be  obserx'ed 
that  in  this  epistle  irpw^vrtpo^i  and  tTriOKOiroQ  are  used 
as  synonymous  (iVa  KaratiTfioyQ  vptafivripovc  .  .  . 
6tX  ydp  Tov  iTrifJKorrov,  ...  i,  5, 7),  just  as  they  are  in 
the  address  at  Miletus  about  the  year  A.D.  55  (Acts  xx^ 
17,  28).  At  the  same  time;  this  epistle  has  features  of 
its  own,  especially  a  certain  tone  of  abruptness  and  se- 
verity, which  probably  arises  partly  out  of  the  circum- 
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of  the  CreUn  population  [see  Crete],  partly 
tfut  of  the  character  of  Titus  himself.  If  all  thejte  things 
are  put  together,  the  phenomena  are  seen  to  be  very 
alllike  what  would  be  presented  by  a  forgery,  to  say 
not-htng  of  the  general  overwhelming  difficulty  of  im- 
agining who  could  have  been  the  writer  of  the  Pastoral 
Hpbtles,  if  it  were  not  Paul  himself. 

To  the  objections  of  the  <  ierman  critics,  founded  upon 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  proper  date  of  t  his  epis- 
tle, the  best  reply  will  be  furnished  by  ascertaining,  if 
possible,  when  and  where  the  efiistle  was  written  (see 
\)«k)w);  but  even  should  we  fail  in  this,  it  would  be 
strange  were  we  to  relin(|uish  our  conviction  of  the  au- 
thentidty  of  an  ancient  writing  simply  because,  possess- 
ing very  imperfect  information  as  to  many  parts  of  the 
iUeg«i  author's  history,  we  were  unable  to  say  with  cer- 
UiDty  when  he  was  in  circumstances  to  com|)ose  it, 

IL  Iktte. — The  only  circumstances  stated  in  the  epis- 
tle itielf  calcuhited  to  aid  us  in  determining  this  ques- 
tion are,  that  at  the  time  it  was  written  Paul  had  re- 
cently visited  Crete  (i,  5);  that  he  was  about  to  spend 
tbe  winter  in  Nicopolis  (iii,  12);  and  that  A{)o11om  was 
abuQt  to  visit  Crete,  on  his  way  to  some  other  place 
(rer.  13).  There  are  three  hypotheses  that  have  been 
fi^rmed  in  order  to  meet  these  facts,  especially  the  drst, 
oamely  Paul's  visit  to  Crete. 

1.  We  learn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  Paul 

visited  Crete  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (xxvii,  7) ;  but  the 

sbrtnness  of  hia  visit  at  that  time,  the  circumstances 

niuler  which  it  was  made,  and  the  improbability  of  his 

expecting  to  s{)end  the  ensuing  winter  at  Nico()olis, 

pUux  it  out  of  the  questiiin  to  suppose  that  it  was  to 

tbU  visit  he  refers  in  this  epistle.     As  this  is,  however, 

tb«  oDly  visit  reconled  by  Luke,  in  rejecting  it  we  are 

fofted  to  suppose  another  visit,  and  to  timl  some  period 

io  the  apostle's  life  when  it  was  probable  that  such  a 

vha  was  (taid. 

i.  It  has  been  thought  by  11  ug  that  the  peritxl  re- 
ftrred  to  in  ^Vcts  xviii,  18, 19  admits  of  our  placing  this 
risit  to  Crete  within  it.  Paul,  at  that  time,  was  on  his 
journey  from  CVirinth  to  Palestine,  but  on  some  account 
OT  other  landed  at  Ephesus.  This  leads  to  the  suggi^s- 
tion  that  the  apostle  must  either  voluntarily  have  de- 
parted from  the  usual  course  in  order  to  vixil  some  place 
lying  between  Corinth  and  Ephesus;  or  that  he  must 
have  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  from  the  course 
he  meant  to  pursue.  In  either  case  the  probability  of 
his  vi.titiiig  Crete  at  that  time  is  strong.  We  find,  from 
the  above  statement  made  by  Paul  in  this  epistle,  that 
Aptf>U«MS  if  at  this  time  on  his  way  from  Ephesus  to 
C^>rinth  (Acta  xviii,  24,  27;  xix,  1),  was  to  touch  at 
Crete;  which,  it  lias  been  assumed,  renders  it  not  im- 
prolMble  that  it  was  cuMtomar>'  for  ships  sailing  between 
xheae  two  pond  to  call  at  Crete  by  the  way ;  and  Paul 
may  have  availed  himself  of  this  practice  in  order  to 
visit  jL'rete  before  going  to  Palestine.  Or  he  may  have 
nailed  in  a  ship  bound  directly  from  Corinth  to  Pales- 
line,  and  have  been  driven  out  of  his  course,  shipwreck- 
e«i  on  Crete,  and  obliged  to  sail  thence  to  Ephesus  as 
bis  (Hily  remaining  method  of  getting  to  his  original 
de«4ination — a  aupposition  which  will  not  appear  very 
imprvihable  when  we  remember  that  Paul  must  have 
wflered  several  shipwrecks  of  which  Luke  gives  no  ac- 
count (2  Cor.  xi,  25, 26) ;  and  that  his  getting  to  Ephe- 
RM  on  hia  way  from  Corinth  to  Palestine  is  a  fact  for 
which,  in  some  way  or  other,  we  are  bound  tx>  account. 
(Paul  evidently,  however,  took  that  route  as  the  only 
one  of  general  travel,  there  being  no  vessel  sailing  di- 
rect from  Corinth  to  Caesarea  or  Antioch.)  It  was  while 
ataving^  on  this  occasion  at  Ephesus  that  Hug  Nup|K>ses 
Paid  to  have  written  this  epistle. 

As  confirmatory'  of  this  have  been  adduced  the  two 
other  facta  above  referred  to  as  mentioned  in  the  epis- 
tle itaelf,  viz.  the  viait  of  ApoUos  to  Crct«,  and  Paul's  in- 
tention to  winter  at  Nicopolis.  From  Acts  xix,  1  we 
learn  that  during  the  time  Apollos  was  residing  at  (.'or- 
inth,  whence  he  had  gone  from  Ephesus,  Paul  was  en- 


gaged in  a  tour  through  the  upper  coasts  (viz.  Phr>'gia 
and  Galatia;  comp.  Acts  xviii,  23),  which  ended  in  his 
return  to  Ephesus.  This  tour  was  commenced  after  the 
apostle  had  been  at  Jerusalem  and  Antioch  (ver.  22). 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  Paul  left  Antioch  much  about 
the  same  time  that  Apollos  reached  Corinth.  Hut  Apol- 
los went  to  Corinth  from  Ephesus,  Paul  went  to  .Jerusa- 
lem from  Ephesus.  At  this  city,  therefore,  they  may 
have  met;  and  before  leaving  it  Paul  perhaps  wrote 
this  epistle,  and  gave  it  to  A|>ollos  to  deliver  to  Titus  at 
Crete,  on  his  way  to  Corinth. 

Further.  Paul  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast ; 
after  which  he  visited  Antioch,  and  then  travelled  for 
some  considerable  time  in  Upper  Asia.  He,  therefore, 
is  supposed  to  have  spent  the  winttT  somewhere  in  Asia 
Minor.  (On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  rapidly 
imssed  through  that  region.)  Now  there  was  a  town 
named  Nicopolis,  lietween  Antir>ch  and  Tarsus,  near  to 
which,  if  not  thn>ugh  which,  Paul  must  pass  on  hi»  way 
from  Antioch  to  (ialatia  (Strabo,  xiv,  4G6,  ed.  (!a^ulK>n, 
fol.  ir)87).  May  not  this  have  lieen  the  very  place  re- 
ferred to  in  Tit.  iii,  12  V  In  such  a  locality  it  was  (piite 
natural  for  Paul  to  desire  to  s|)en(i  the  winter;  and  aa 
Titus  was  a  native  of  /Vsia,  it  would  be  well  known  to 
him,  especially  if  he  knew  what  route  the  aptmtle  de- 
signed to  pursue.  All  this,  it  is  held,  supports  the  hy- 
pothesis that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  before  leaving 
Ephesus  to  go  to  Syria. 

Another  circumstance  alleged  in  favor  of  this  hypcith- 
tHiH  is  the  cU»se  resemblance  in  sentiment  an<l  plira!<<>ol- 
ogy  between  this  epistle  and  the  lirst  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy. This  resemblance  is  so  close,  and  in  Mime  partic- 
ulars so  peculiar,  that  we  are  naturally  led  to  ci.iu-Iude 
that  both  must  have  been  written  while  the  same  lead- 
ing ideas  and  forms  of  expression  were  occupying  (he 
apostle's  mind.  Now  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  is 
held  bv  the  maintainers  of  this  theorv  to  have  been 
written  after  Paul  had  left  E))heHus  the  second  time  to 
go  into  Mac(Hlonia,  that  is.  alM)ut  two  years  and  a  half 
after  the  i>eriiHl  when  Hug  supposes  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
to  have  been  written.  To  w»me  this  may  appear  too 
long  a  time  to  justify  any  stress  being  laid  ufKUi  the 
similarity  of  the  two  epistles  in  this  ({uestion  of  their 
respective  dates:  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  during 
the  inter>'al  Paul  had  l)een  dealing  at  Ephesus  with 
very  much  the  same  clas»  of  persons,  to  whom  a  great 
part  of  both  epistles  refer,  and  that  Imth  are  addressed 
to  ^lersons  holding  the  .same  (>eculiar  office,  the  force  of 
this  objection  will  be  weakened. 

Against  this  date,  on  the  contrary',  may  juntly  be 
adduced  the  many  precarious,  and  (as  above  seen)  some 
positively  inaccurate,  assumptions  necesitary  to  its  hup- 
port.  The  main  objection,  however,  is  the  exceeding 
improbability  that  Paul,  while  on  his  way  from  Cor- 
inth to  Palestine,  which  he  was  in  haste  to  reach  bv 
a  given  day  (Acts  xviii,  18,  20,  21),  could  have  found 
time  to  stop  at  Crete,  found  numerous  churches  there 
(Tit.  i,  5),  and  leave  Titus  in  charge  of  them.  Nor 
have  we  any  evi<lence  that  on  the  voyage  in  (piesiion 
Paul  was  accompanied  by  Titus ;  nor  yet  that  tlie  indi- 
viduals menti(»ned  in  iii,  12, 18,  were  at  that  time  m*  lo- 
cateti  with  reference  to  Paul  and  Titus.  F'or  these  and 
other  reasons,  this  hypothesis  must  be  discarded  as  too 
problematical  throughout. 

8.  As  to  the  time  and  place  and  other  circnni^tancea 
of  the  writing  of  this  epintle,  the  following  s<-li<-me  of 
tilling  up  Paul's  movements  after  his  first  impri-soiunent 
will  sati.sfv  all  the  conditions  of  the  caw:  We  niav  sup- 
pf>se  him  (possibly  after  acc«>mplishiiig  his  long-project- 
ed visit  to  .Spain)  to  have  gone  to  Ephesus,  ami  taken 
voyages  fn»m  thence,  first  to  Macedonia  and  then  to 
Crete;  during  the  former  to  have  written  the  Fir-i  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy,  and  after  retuniing  from  the  latter  to 
have  written  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  being  at  the  time  of 
despatching  it  on  the  point  of  starting  for  NicofHilis,  to 
which  place  he  went,  taking  Miletus  and  Corinth  on 
the  way.     At  Nico|>olis  we  may  conceive  him  to  have 
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baan  linally  iiiimhended  >Tid  Uken  lo  Itoni(,  whence  be 
wiute  the  Mectmij  Kpislh  tu  Tiinuihv.  Other  pnwible 
<»niliinMti.iiu.  may  be  Been  in  DirkiiV/niYP  ApiMnliar. 
M  the  eml  ^r  hU  udiliuii  oT  the  /Ima  Pa«liii>r,  p.  -iR9- 
3>l])  bikIiii  \V»tiiimi.>m\(GrttkTt1aiatvl,\n.iW,i-l\). 
If  is  ail  iiihliiubinl  muMke  lu  pnileivor  tu  iiihen  tliii 
epiMle  ill  any  prriixl  of  Ihal  part  ufl'aiirg  life  which  ia 
reciinkil  in  tlip  Acl*  of  Ibe  Apoiitleg.  There  ia  in  tliis 
wriiin)-  that  iiiiniiatakaDe  diBerence  of  styip  (as  cum- 
iwreil  wiih  Ibe  enrlier  epieilei)  which  auwiilea  Ihe 
PsMiiml  l^ucn  witli  tine  anuthet,  and  wiih  [he  laust 
peticul  of  I'aitl's  life;  and  it  neema  atrange  thai  Ihia 
xhoubl  have  lieeit  no  idiffhity  nbnerved  by  i^ikkI  ocbolan 
uml  vxaet  chmmliiKiKla,  e.  g.  Aruhdn.  Evani  {Scri/il, 
Hioff.  iiiMT -303)  md\\ifK^\er  {CiroHal.dri  aputl.Ztil- 
all.  ai9-afa),  who,  appruavhiiiK  the  lubjecl  in  very  itif- 
fi»«nt  wavs,  a((ree  iu  holdins  the  liiregning  theoTv  (Nu. 
i)  that  Ihia  letter  waa  wriiien  at  KphcHut  (belween  I 
ami  iJCtv.).  when  the  aiiwtle  was  in  the  early  part  uT  Ilia 
tbinlmiiiBi<iiiar;-j(HimC)-(AclBxix).  See  Pali.; 'I'itl's. 
III.  Itrtigii  'ind  CaHlnHt—'Vlte  laik  whicb  Paul  had 
committeil  tn  Tiliii.  when  lie  lef).  him  in  CreiP,  wa*  one  j 
of  III)  amatl  diffidiilty.  I'he  charaetei  uf  [he  people  wu 
uuDteaily.  iiiwiicere,  am)  quarrvlaume;  they  were  oivrii  i 
to  KreediiirM,  liceii  lion  sue  w.  fHlaehiioil,  and  druiikenncsB,  | 
ill  nn  tinlinary  difret;  and  the  JewK  who  had  wtileil  I 
ammie  ihein  npivir  i»  have  even  ^ine  heyuiiil  the  native* 
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Hence  Paul  a. 

treoMd 

IwharRe  wiih  >iir»iw  [he  dntica  iu  wbich  he  had  been 
a|i|Hiiiileil.  Fiinlii*  rea^wn  llie  apnatle  dilates  upon  tbe 
iwriiiiial  ipiali  Neat  ion*  of  Church  ulflcers  and  members, 
ami  llii>irfiin(ii<ni*.wiih  anchlncal  alluMoiis  an  rendered 
(liesr  ilirecitiHis  e8|iecially  (lertinent.  After  tbe  iniro- 
diirliiry  lulutatiim,  which  has  marked  peculiaritien  (i, 
1^).  Titus  is  eiijnined  [o  appoint  suitable  presbyten  in 
tlie  Cretan  Church,  ami  upecially  siicb  as  shall  be  sound 
In  diirlriiie  and  aide  tu  refute  error  (ver.  &-9).  The 
apoaile  then  |>assrs  to  a  deaeription  of  l1)e  cuane  char- 
acter uf  tlm  Cretans,  aa  lesiilfed  by  tbeir  own  wriiers. 
and  the  misiihief  caused  by  JitdaiKini;  error  imcmg  the 

this.  Titus  is  to  urtcc  sound  ami  practical  Cbiiatianity 
on  all  clnsnes  (ii,  1  0).i>n  the  older  men  (ver.  3),  on  the 
older  women,  aiul  especially  in  regard  to  their  inlluence 
<iver  Ibe  viHiiigcr  wixnen  (ver.  8-G),  on  the  youiii^ 
men  <ver.ii-A).  nn  slaves  (ver.  0, 10),  taking  heed  mean- 
while that  lie  bimself  is  a  pattern  of  good  works  (ver.;). 
ThegnnimlK  of  all  thin  aTepveniu  the  free  grace  which 
Iraina  the  Chri«iao  to  sclf-denyiDjc  and  active  piety 
111  the  glutious  hope  of  Christ's  second  ad- 
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IV.  ConwiidirKt.— The  Allowing  an  Ihe  special  e x- 
egeticai  helps  nn  the  wiiule  of  ihia  e|Halie  exclusivelv : 

Megander,  &7>f>nVju  [  tnt'lud.  Tim.  ]  (RomL  la»«.  Hvo); 
\Villich,£'Trwnrin(IJiHi.l.MU,Nvu);  Hoffmann, fL'unnum- 
liiriui  (Frcft.  1541,  Bvo);  Culiuanu,  X«lit  (Norib.  1&16, 
«vu| ;  Aleaius,  /■Jxplkalio  (iJpa.  15^0,  Bvo) ;  EnpencKua 
[liom.Culh.l,C<i«'tinf<ij'^(Par.l5l>M,8voj:  Uunnius, 
>j;w«[i.i(Marp.l!>H;.)fiU4;  Vitemb.  Ilil0,(lvn)  ;  Kho- 
dumann,'J'('mHieHrnniu(Jeii.li97,8vu)iMaglia>i[R.C.J, 
Camimlaiiai  (Lugd.  Ili09,  4to);  Sutio  [K.  C],  Cum- 
»uHfaitua[ii.clud.Tira.]  (Par.  IttlO.f.iL)  1  Tavlor.Cum- 
nntftt/y  (Camb.  1612,  4toi  IGfi8,ruL);  Sculipiuo. (M»r- 
ealioiuM  [inelud.  Tim.  and  Philem.]  (Kreft.  Il!24;  Vi- 
,  lemb.  1630,  4to);  (iuupil  [K.  C],  l^ani/iAnifu  (Par. 
ieM,8vo):  Daill^,,Ve™oM  [Fr,]  tibid,  1665,Hvo) ;  ilo- 
I  berttK.U].A'.r7Hin/i'u  [inelud. Tim. aiHl  Pbilem.]  (ihiO. 
iKiati.Hvoj;  ^Valli^/;I7H>^fu•(Uxnll.lCfi7,)tva>i  Frcbl, 
Erp-irilio  (ibnt.  169^,  I'lK),  4tn) ;  Kappnll,  Obitrvalii«t>^, 
I  (in  hisf-Ppp.  i.7«l)i  llreilhaiipt,£nrcirufiu  (Hal.  I7IU, 
4to)i  Outhur,rni:J<iunW/(Amst.l7U4,4l»):  Zenlgnv, 
I  r-unmntfiii-ina  (Arg.  17UU,4to>:  UeMiafd,  Air.i;Mt>.i>M 
(Urvpb.  1714,  4bi}:  Knehiieii.  X'titlaanng  (L'tr.  17^4, 
4to);  Vitringa,  Vrrkbuirmii  (Franek.  17i!»,  4to)i  Ram- 
'  liach,  KrUSniHff  [iiudud.  (laLJ  (<]iea.  1739.  4tii) ;  Van 
Haven, Cunnim(arw(llBLIT13,4to);  Hurler, {'"uiiwh- 
Itiriui  (Schafh.  1744.  4lo) ;  Mnsheim,  KrkUi-my  (nU 
Voti  Riiiem, Siend.  1770. 4tn)t  Yiwnol. Kijimilia  |Li|H. 
1788.  4iol;  Van  den  Esi,  VamiHmlia  (L.  B.  Itlb.  «voi; 
Patersuii,('0'iinniraiy[iiiclud.Tim.](Lond.l84(>.l»>mo): 
(iraham,  fommaihii-g  (ibid.  1MI1, 1'^nHi).  See  Ki-iktlk- 
TitlU,  bishcip  OF  IloSTRA,  in  Arabia,  was  driven  from 
his  see,  i.nder  Julian,  A.D.  301!;  returned  under  Valeii- 
tiniaiij  and  dieil  about  A.U.  i)71.  He  wnite  r»nln, 
M.mitkao,  Lib.  til,  which  is  extant  in  a  Latin  iranala- 
lation  in  HibHafh.  Pittr.  tnm.  iv.  A  diacuune  fhi  Ikr 
hrauckrt  i/ Aif«,<:reek  and  L^iin,  and  a  Commmiuiy 
on  Lukf,  in  laiin,  have  been  publislied  umler  htf  iiamc, 

but  are  questinned Moaheim,  A'cr^.  Iliil.  i,  iW.     .See 

Hcnog,  JttaUEiirglde]!.  a.  v. 

Tltua,  Fi.Aviiia  .SAKtNi-a  TKSfA8iIsi.s,  pmpcror  .rf 
Koine,  was  the  eldest  sun  uf  Ves|iauaii  and  Flavia  Do- 
mititla,  and  was  bum  at  Kome,  Dec.  3n.  A.l>.  4U.  He 
was  educated  at  the  court  of  Nero  with  liriianiiicus, 
and  hence  acquired  some  false  imiral  priuciples  whiih 
afterwards  led  hint  into  many  excewH's.      He  was  in 

of  tlic  Jewa,  and  on  iiis  father's  elevation  to  the  im|,e- 
rial  throne,  he  prosecuted  the  war  to  a  successful  cline, 
abaring  the  hoiion  of  a  triumph  jointly  with  Vesiiosian. 
Uii  his  own  elevaliiiii  m  the  throne,  he  refurmeU  bis 
habits,  and  became  celebraleil  fur  bis  virtues  and  ih>|iu- 
lariiy.  He  died  SepL  13,  A.I).  81,  in  llw  thirl  year  uT 
his  reign.  Ills  career  is  given  by  the  aiicitni  hiMoti- 
ans  Kueionius  and  Tacitus,  anil  his  cuniiection  with  the 
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suns  Titus  is  lo  iii^  with  ftarless  decision  (ver.  \h). 
Next,  olicilience  to  rulera  is  enjoined,  wiili  ((eiitleness 
and  furbeaiance  Kiwards  all  incn  liii.  I.  V).  these  duties 
being  again  i-este<l  ini  iiiir  sense  uT  past  An  (ver.  4),  and 
un  Ihe  gift  of  new  s|iirituBl  life  and  hee  justification 
(ver.  4-7).  With  these  prarlical  duties  are  contrasted 
those  idle  specnUtioiis  which  are  to  be  carefully  avoid- 
eil  (vei.  M,  i);  and  with  regard  tu  those  men  who  are 
pusiilvely  heretical,  a  [leremplnry  charge  ia  given  (ver. 
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of  them  Tims  in  In  hasten  in  join  the 
apostle  at  Nicopulis. where  he  inleiids  in  wiiiier;  Zenas 
llip  lawyer,  also,  and  Apiillu*.  are  t>i  br  pmvidedwitb  all 
thui  is  necessary  for  a  Jnurnry  in  pntt[>ect  (ver.  \%  18). 
Finnlly.  before  the  cncluding  messages  rf  saluuiion, 
le  Cretan  Christians  that 
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CrAn  ot  Tltns  cummemorating  the  Ci 


Ti'slto  (Heb.  Tilti-,  ^S^FI,  patrial,  as  if  from  some 
unknown  place  or  peison  called  Tilt;  Sc|l^  »vaat  v.  r. 
'hacc:  Vulg. r^uaiVo), tbe deugnation  ofJaha  (i).v.), 
the  brother  of  Jediael  and  Bon  of  Shimri.one  of  the  he- 
roes i>r  David's  anny  named  in  the  supplementary  list 
of  1  Cliron.  xi,  45.  The  word  ia  possibly  a  curnipiiun 
fur'Xnn.  riraVe,  Le.  inhabiuntofTinab  (q.v.). 


To'«h  (Hrti.  TVi'ant,  n^n,  lou-t^;  >v'\>t.  Hour  v.  r. 
Wemt  an.i  *»ni:  Vtiljr.  I'ioAa).  wii  iif  Zu[.h  ami  Fallivi 
.  'il  £lirl  ill  the  )»iieil<i',{v  <>f  llmiaii  ihc  Levitical  niu«i- 
tnuil  thron.  vi.«  [Ht-U  IH  |H  el»«h«e  allpil  i,v 
I  ibf  timilif  imine  Tout:  1 1  Sim.  i.  1  J,  in-  rb*  iliflenni  om 
(I  tlr-in.  vi,  aU)  Nahadi  (i),  v.J.     See  Mnrisi. 

Tob  (Heti.  Tt^,  313,  s-m/,  u  evmwherv;  Sqil. 
Tiirfi  Viil)c.  r<ii>,  ihe  name  >•(  ■  rrKitHi  ur  iliunci 
•  PK;  Sfpr.)'^;  VulK.rrrm,-  A.  V.-lamt-)  i"i"  "Inrli 
Jriihlhah  wilhilrew  wlim  expi-Unl  rnim  lniine  bv  liU 
tuir-brvihrFii  (.IuiIk.  xi,  3),  and  wlirre  he  remain^,  at 
Ihe  bnd  Ufa  band  uf  Imlxx.Li'ns  (ill  he  wan  lif.uKhl 
UiA  by  Ihe  itbeiki  (D";irt)  of  (iilcad  Ivur.  S).  'I'he 
lanmiivc  implin  iliu  rlie  land  i<(  Tob  wm  ii..i  far  iIIa- 
'int  friKiKiilwl;  at  I h<- name  time,rn<ni  ihe  iiaiureof 

•ft*.  U  14  uiuUnibinlly  ueiitHHieil  again  iii  ^  Sam.  x, 
A.  H  a*  iHie  iif  the  pcu.v  Aramiiuh  kiiiRihimii  ur  utaim 

wilb  tJavHl:  but  in  that  liaxaam  thcA.V.  imwuis  ibe 
nUM  lilenitiia  aa  Ihhtoh  i.|.  v, ),  L  ».  mun  o/T-b.  roeaii- 
iii;^  ■ccuniiiiic  to  ■  cnmDiun  Hebrew  idiiim.  ihe  "mni 
•rfl'.rf).''  After  an  immenM  inten-al  U  a|i|irara  ah'aiii 
iTviJiop  i.t  Ta»yju»')  ill  the  Blaccalmii  hb-Inn-  (1 
Mm.:  V,  13),  aiid  wa*  then  tlie  abode  iiT  a  nniiudi-iahlc 
«*rtiy  irf  JewK,  Dumbetine  at  leaH  a  thouuiiil  malm. 
S«  I'oaiK.  In  8  itix.  xii,  17  iu  |KMili<in  under  Ibe 
aiine  Tcaiiui  <q.  v.}  it  <k>iined  very  exadli-  aa  at  i>r 
'  war  Chwax.  T5(l  Mailia  frcxD  the  slnmit  liiiicn  (.'h^os, 
dM>Kl>>  *•  Ibe  pnaiiiuii  iiT  neither  at  ibeie  iilace*  in 
to.wn,  we  aip  nnt  lliereby  BMiMcil  in  the  reciivnrv  ..f 
Toll  The  Tanmni  ai»1  Abaibaiid  niider  ii  lirniil.v 
"EixhI  land,"  while  KJmctii  and  Bcu-(i(fHin  limit  u|Hiii 
r.-i  a*  the  name  of  Ihe  lord  ur  (iwner  .if  Ihe  land.  Ku- 
wbiiK  and  Jemnie  make  it  a  coiinii?-,  Iwt  «y  iHithine 
nf  iu  attvatiim  fOmamiut,  a.  v.\  Ptiilvniy  ( (/wi/r.  v,  1 II ) 
Benliini*  a  place  ealleil  Oaii/ia  as  lying  tii  tiir  Hiuib- 
«eu  uf  Zubah,  and  Iberefinre  powiblv  ii>  ihe  cssi  ur  I 
i«4th-«noriheeauTilrycirAniiDiiiii)'T<>per.  In  Siqjli-  , 
uuK  of  BnanliiiiD  and  in  iCckhel  {Ikirli.  X«m«i.  'iff. 
3!iii  the  naran  Tabai  and  TiArt^  nccur.  The  name  I 
T,U  /nitte  (Burakhardt,  Stria,  April  -ia).  ur,  ii»  it  i> 
)riT«i  by  the  lalot  uipknvr  of  ihoce  regions,  lUl  IHlAt  ' 
iWeliiiteii^JVi9>),atlachedloaniineil  siteal  Ibesiiutb  I 
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Tob-adonl'jatatHelhriU.'I'AiwyfU.nnH^  S-a, 
.'/.—/  is  A  dumj.ii ,-  Sr|.i.  Tu/Javoio'nv  v,  r.  ^u^i..(l,|^lia ; 
Viilfj,  rA.A«.A.Niiiii),l«»i  nameil  i.f  ih«  ninv  l^viicn  wnt 
by  JrhoAhiphai  ihrinit.'h  ilie  i'iiie»  iif  Ju.lali  ii.  leach  ibe 
law  tu  Ihe  ]H'<.|.le  ji  Cbn.n.  xvii,  K).     |U'.  IIHI. 

Tobey,  Zai,«..!i,  a   IUpii.-.[  miiwipr,  wbh  born  in 
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His  HilwHinent  luuloralm  went  in  BiiMol.  It,  [,.  f.n-  three 
yearn;  CilebriHih,  <Vmn.,  tt-r  five  yean:  and  I'Bwinxel, 
K.I.,ri>rK<'veii years.  lnllie)qirin|;<>l'|Hi'>l  be renHivnl to 
Warren.  It.  I.  He  [ireachnl  an  ixvaiiiiin  olTi-reil  in  and 
anmnd  Warren  B*  aeveral  yearn  He  die<l  in  N'lirfolk. 
Oiiiii.,  where  he  won  vuilbifrhiM  rvlaiivcK  .Si'iii  17  INi'iM. 
See  Ifev.  l>r.  11.  Jaek»«i.  F„n,r,il  .1.r««m.     \.i,  iC  S.) 

Tobi'ah  (HeK  r.<A.>«*'.  n»ai-j  [..»,..  ns^ij.Xeh. 
ii_.  i:i]..«y/-™  ,^y,*,„-„i ;  srf,i. T«Aiot  V. r'. ■r„,j,.„ ; 

r.n.lAs;  TonijAII.         '    '"""  "   '""""■"■     »*■«  »1« 

1.  A  fiersiin  wImwc  '-ibiblnnr'  were  ■  family  thai  n- 

itimiepliiiii  Willi  IhwjI  (Eira  ii,  60;  X«h.  i-ii,  62).    U.C. 
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2.  A  base-born  ally  of  the  Samaritans  who  played  a  j  pablisbed  by  A.  Jellinek  (Leips.  1855-58).    Tbe  whole 

conspicuous  part  in  the  rancorous  opposition  made  by  MS.  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  {Cod.  Uri  124). 

Sanballat  the  Muabite  and  his  adherents  to  the  rebuild-  See  FUrst,  BUA,  Jud,  iii,  427 ;  GriitZf  Gesch,  d.  Juden,  vt, 

ing  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah,  B.C.  446..   With  an  159;  Kitto,  Cyclop,B,v,;  Etheridge,  Ittirod,  to  I/eb.  Lit- 

affectation  of  scorn,  after  the  manner  of  Kemus  in  the  erature,  p.  233, 400 ;  De'  Kossi,  Dizianario  Storico  (Ger- 

Roman  legend,  they  looked  on  the  constructions  of  the  man  transl.),  p.  314 ;  Zunz,  Gottesd.  V'ortrdge,  p.  293-295. 

now  hopeful  and  thriving  Jews,  and  contemptuously  (B.  P.) 

said, "Even  if  a  fox  go  up,  he  will  break  down  their  Tobi'as  (Tw/3iac),  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 

stone  waU"  (Neh.  iv,  3).     The  two  races  of  Moab  and  7^^,^^  ^^  Tobijah,  as  it  occurs  of  two  men  in  the  Apoo 

Ammon  found  in  these  men  fit  representatives  of  that  rypha. 

hereditary  hatred  to  the  Israelites  which  began  before  ^  ^he  son  of  Tobit,  and  central  character  in  the 
the  entrance  into  Canaan,  and  was  not  extinct  when  y^^  „f  ^^ax  name.  See  Tobit,  Book  of. 
the  Hebrews  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.  The  hor-  g.  The  father  of  Hyrcanus,  apparently  a  man  of  great 
nble  story  of  the  origui  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammon-  ^g^^h  and  repuution  at  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Se- 
ites,  as  It  was  told  by  the  Hebrews,  is  an  index  of  the  leucus  PhUopator  (2  Mace,  iii,  1 1).  B.C.  cir.  187.  In 
feeling  of  repulsion  which  must  have  existed  between  the  high-priestly  schism  which  happened  afterwards 
these  hostile  famdies  of  men.  In  the  dignified  rebuke  r^^  Mkselaus],  "  the  wmis  of  Tobias"  took  a  conspicu- 
of  Nehemiah  it  received  its  highest  expression:  "Ye  ^^  ^„^  (Josephus,^/*/.  xii,  6,  I).  One  of  these,  Jo- 
have  no  portion,  nor  right,  nor  memorial  in  Jerusalem"  ^^y^^  ^^o  raised  himself  by  intrigue  to  high  favor  with 
(11,  20).  But  Tobiah,  though  a  slave  (ver.  10, 19),  un-  ^^e  Egvptian  court,  had  a  son  named  Hyrcanus  (ibid.  4, 
less  this  be  a  title  of  opprobnum,  and  an  Ammonite,  2).  It'has  been  supposed  that  this  is  the  Hvrcanus  re- 
found  means  to  ally  himself  with  a  priestly  family,  and  f^^red  to  in  2  Mace,  iii,  11 ;  and  it  is  not  impcisible  that, 
his  son  Johanan  mamed  the  daughter  of  MeshuUam  f^^  ^^^  unknown  reason  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Macca- 
the  son  of  Berechiah  (vi,  18).  He  himself  was  the  son-  j^^)^  ^^e  whole  family  were  called  after  their  grand- 
m-law  of  Shechaniah  the  son  of  Arab  (ver.  17),  and  ^^^1,^^,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  father's  name.  On  the 
these  family  relations  created  for  him  a  strong  faction  ^^4,^^  XiBxai,  the  natural  recurrence  of  names  in  suc^-es- 
among  the  Jews,  and  may  have  had  something  to  do  ^^^.^  generations  makes  it  more  probable  that  the  livr- 
with  the  stem  measures  which  Ezra  found  it  necessary  ^^^^  mentioned  in  Josephus  was  a  nephew  of  the  H*vr- 
to  Uke  to  repress  the  intermarriages  with  foreigners,  g^nus  in  2  Mace.  (comp.  Ewald.  Gtsch,  d,  Volke*  Israel, 


Tuifiiov  V.  r. 

implv  a  relationship  of  some  kind  between  Tobiah  and    i"''^'""'   '  "'*^'  ^^  /  "^r^'  "r*"'  "'/"^  ^ITV^  '^^ 

SaibalUt,  though  ita  nature  is  not  mentionetU     The    M-ccabees,  was  an  extensive  colony  of  .Je^^^ 

evU  had  spread  so  far  that  the  leaders  of  the  people    *^)^  probably  identical  with  the  land  of  Ton    q.  v.) 

^— .  II  J  .    -^        .u  •       r  ■  »•     .u-      I       mentioned  m  the  historv  of  Jephtnah  (Judg.  XI.  .i,  o). 

were  compelled  to  rouse  their  religious  antipathies  bv  •  "^    ,       \      ^  '    "^ 

reading  from  the  law  of  Moses  the  strong  prohibition  To'biel  (Ta»/3t»jX,  for  Heb.  3X*^Sia,  goiydfteu  of 

that  the  Ammonite  and  the  Moabite  should  not  come  God;  comp.  lobael),  the  father  of  Tubit  and  grand- 

into  the  congregation  of  (ioil  forever  (ver.  1).     Ewald  father  of  Tobias  (Tobit  i,  1). 

{Gesch,  iv,  173)  conjectures  that  Tobiah  hatl  been  a  page  Tobi'jah  (Heb.  Tobiydh,  JTnia  [once  (Zech.  vi,  10) 

(" slave")  at  the  Persian  court, and,  being  in  favor  there,    .    ^,  ,         ,-        «/,.     ,/    „._.-,;..t         »  ^ 

>    ,  .       '  .    I  ..    u       .         e\u    4  •.        D  .    m  the  prolonged  form  7 «6iv<i«tf,1H'3T  Jj,wo<iwex*  0/ 

had  been  promoted  to  be  satrap  of  the  Ammonites.    But        ,      K  i.  V        1      t 

it  almost  seems  that  against  Tobiah  there  was  a  stronger  -J^f^ov^f^^  the  name  of  two  men.  See  also  1  obi  ah; 
feeling  of  animositv  than  against  Sanballat.  and  that    Iobias.  •      •«-  1     «>f 

this  animositv  found  expression  in  the  epithet  "the  ,  ^-  (S^pt- Tw/Jiac,  but  some  MSS.  omit ;  A  ulg.  TAo- 
slave,"  which  *is  attached  to  his  name.  It  was  Tobiah  *»«^-)  '^»^«  «»g»^th  named  of  the  nine  Levitea  8eiit  by 
who  gave  venom  to  the  pitving  scorn  of  Sanballat  (Neh.  *'eh<M*haphat  to  teach  the  law  m  the  cities  ol  Judah  (2 
iv,  3),  and  provc.ked  the  bitter  cry  of  Nehemiah  (ver.  4,    ^^^jj""'  '^^'"'  ^)-     ^•^-  ^^^-  .  ,.  ,      ^  , .      ^     ^ 

6);  it  was  Tobiah  who  kept  up  communications  with  2.  (Sept.  01  xPijai/ioe  aup^%  \  ulg.  Tofnas.)  Sec- 
the  factious  Jews,  and  who  sent  letters  to  put  their  o"^*  "«"«^  «<^ »!»«  three  or  four  representative  men  of 
leader  in  fear  (vi,  17.  19;;  but  his  crowning  act  of  in-  the  Jewish  captives  in  the  time  of  Zechanah,  in  whose 
suit  was  u,  take  up  his  residence  in  the  Temple  in  the  presence  the  prophet  was  commanded  to  Uke  cnmns  (,f 
chamber  which  Eliashib  had  prepared  for  him  in  defi-  «*^'«f  «?**  S"*^  ^nd  put  them  on  the  head  of  Joshua  the 
anceofthe  Mosaic  statute.  Nehemiah's  patience  could  high-priest  (Zech.  vi,  10,  14).  RC.  519.  KosenmiUler 
no  longer  contain  it«;lf,  "  therefore,"  he  says,  "I  cast  conjectures  that  he  whm  one  of  a  deputation  who  came  up 
fi>rt  h  all  the  household  stuff  of  Tobiah  out  of  the  cham-  to  Jerusalem  from  the  Jews  who  still  remained  m  B«»»y- 
ber,"  an<t  with  this  summary  act  Tobiah  disappears  *«"  ^'»t»»  contnbutions  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  IVm- 
from  hisiorv  (xiii,  7,  8).    See  Neubmiah.  P*^-     But  Maiirer  considers  that  the  often ngs  were  pre- 

sented bv    lobijah   and   his  compamons,  because   the 
Tobiah,  bkx-Elu:zkr,  a  Jewish  writer,  who  flour-    crowns  were  commanded  to  l>e  placed  in  the  Temple  as 
ished  at  Mayence.  A.D.  1107,  is  the  author  of  a  com-    a  memorial  of  their  visit  and  generosity.     See  ZtriiA- 
mentary  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  five  Megilloth,  i.  e.    kiaii. 

the  Song  of  Songs,  Kuth.  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  To'bit  (Sept.  Tw/.^fi^.  Tw/3nr,  Tw/3iV;  Vulg.  To- 
and  Esther.  This  commentary,  the  proper  title  of  which  bias;  Vet.  Lat.  Tobi,  Thobi,  Tubia\l\\e  son  of  Tobiel 
is  Lekach  Tab  {IV^  npb) — in  allusion  to  his  name,  as  and  father  of  Tobias  (^Tobit  i,  1,  etc.).  The  name  ai>- 
is  evident  fnun  the  quotations  made  by  Aben  -  Ezra  '  pears  to  answer  to  '^2113,  Tubi^  which  occurs  frequently 
and  Kashbam — but  which  is  erroiieitusly  called  XPpOB  in  later  times  (Frit;e8c*he,  .4 df  7>>6.  i,  1),  and  not  (as 
or  Xn"*-M1T  xnpOB,  consists  both  of  excerpts  from  the  '  Welte,  /st/i/eiV//ny,  p.  05)  to  n"''2"'.:3,  Tobiah;  yet  in  that 
ancient  expository  works,  such  as  Siphra,  Siphre/YtLW-  I  case  Tw/Ji'c,  acconling  to  the  analogy  of  Afi'tf  ("'I'?), 
chuma,  etc.,  and  of  an  attempt  at  a  grammatical  expla-  would  have  been  the  more  natural  form.  The  etyniol- 
nation  t>f  the  text.  A  portion  of  it,  embracing  the  com-  ogy  of  the  word  is  obscure.  Ilgen  translates  it  simply 
menuries  on  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  '  "n»y  goodness ;"  Fritzsche  reganis  it  as  an  abbreviation 
was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1546.  With  a  l^ti'n  '  of  Hjni::,  comparing  MtX^t  (Luke  iii,  24,  28),  "^ptn, 
translation  it  was  republished  in  Ugoliiio's  Thesaurus  etc.  (Ad  Tub.  loc.  cit.).  The  form  in  the  Vulg.  is  of  no 
Autiquitatnm  Sacrarum  (ibi«l.  17(>4-69),  vol.  xv,  xvi.  |  weight  against  the  old  Latin,  except  so  far  as  it  shows 
Excerpts  of  the  commentaries  on  the  tive  Megilloth  were    the  reading  of  the  Chaldaic  text  which  Jerome  use«i.  in 
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which  the  identity  of  the  names  of  the  father  ami 
son  is  directly  affirmed  (i,  9,  Viilg.).  See  Tonrr, 
Book  of. 

TOBIT,  Book  of,  one  of  the  deutero-canonical  IkioIvs 
of  the  Old  Teat.,  standing  in  moat  editions  of  the  <»rig- 
intl  between  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Uook  of 
Jiidith.  but  in  the  A.  V.  between  2  Estlr.  and  Judith. 
It  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the  insight  which  it  gives 
li*  into  the  fniperstitioos  notions  of  the  Jews  during  the 
periud  nf  the  Apocr}'pha. 

I.  Titl^^ — In  the  Greek  the  book  is  called  simply  To- 
tit  (Tw/3*r,  Ta»/3tiV)  in  the  old  MSS.  At  a  later  time 
the  u|)enin^  words  of  the  book,  Bt /3Xoc  \6yo*v  Tw/i3ir, 
were  taken  as  a  title.  In  Latin  MS8.  it  is  styltnl  TobUf 
ilim-  Thobvi,  Liber  Ttibux  (Sabatier,  p.  706),  ft»bit  H  To- 
but^Librr  utriusqite  Tobia  (I'ritzsche,  Einlt^.  §  1).  In 
the  A.V.  it  is  superscribed  **The  Innik  of  the  words  of 
Tobif,  elf.,  who,  in  the  time  of  Knemessar  (Shalmane> 
KT).  kiii^  of  the  Assyrians,  was  le<l  captive  out  of  This- 
be.  which  is  at  the  right  hand  of  Kydios  of  Nephthalim 
in  (iililee,  above  Aser."  The  word  Tobit  is  probably  a 
Hebrew  form  r'^2'13,  signifying?  poodnesnj  a  name  very 
appropriate  in  a  narrative  of  virtue  sutTering,  yet  re- 
winleii 

II.  Dtitifin  and  Contmt*, — The  object  of  this  lM>ok  is 
u>  show  that  (fod,  in  his  mysterious  pntvidence,  {lermits 
H>re  calamities  to  befall  the  most  pious  and  <>od-fearing 
in  the  very  act  of,  and  apparently  for,  obeying  his  com- 
mandments, but  that  he  at  the  same  time  exerr'.HCs  a 
^iwial  care  over  them  in  the  midst  of  their  suffer- 
ing's vouchsafes  them  a  happy  i.sstic  out  of  all  their 
trials  and  holds  them  up  to  the  world  at  large  a*»  pat- 
((■nLi  of  patience  under  t^bulation^  as  such  who  have 
b^n  deemed  worthy  of  l>eing  tried  and  purified,  and 
who  have  demonstrated  that  the  effectual  and  fer\'ent 
prayer  of  a  **  righteous  roan  availeth  much.''      The 
method  adopted  by  the  writer  for  working  out  this  de- 
aden will  be  seen  from  the  following  analysis  of  the 
Uwk  itself. 

Tobit,  a  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  who  strictly 
observed  the  law  and  remained  faithful  to  the  Temple- 
service  at  Jerusalem  (i,  4-8),  was  carried  captive  to  As- 
«Tia  by  Shalmaneser.  While  in  captivity  he  exerted 
himM*lf  to  relieve  his  countrymen,  which  his  favorable 
portion  at  court  (riyopatrriifc,  i.  13, "  purveyor")  enabled 
him  to  do,  and  at  this  time  he  was  rich  enough  to  lend 
ten  talents  of  silver  to  a  countryman,  (iabael  of  Hage^, 
ill  Media.  But  when  Sennacherib  succeedetl  his  father, 
Shalmanescr,  the  fortune  of  Tobit  was  change<l.  He 
wa«t  accused  of  bur}'ing  the  Jews  whom  the  king  had 
put  to  death,  and  was  only  able  to  save  himself,  his  wife, 
Anna,  and  his  son  Tobias,  by  flight.  On  the  accesHion 
<'f  Ks^r-haddon,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Nineveh,  at 
the  intercession  of  his  nephew,  Achiacharus,  who  occu- 
pied a  high  place  in  the  king's  household  (i,  2:1) ;  hut 
hi?  7.eal  for  his  countrymen  brought  him  into  a  strange 
niUfortune.  As  he  lay  one  night  in  the  court  of  his 
hou:^,  being  unclean  from  having  buried  a  Jew  whom 
hi«>  srm  had  found  strangled  in  the  market-place,  spar- 
mws  **  muted  warm  dung  into  his  eyes,"  and  he  became 
Mind.  Being  thus  disabled,  he  was  fur  a  time  supp(jrt- 
e^l  by  Achiacharus,  and  after  his  departure  (read  itro- 
ptvhij,  ii,  10)  by  the  lal»r  of  his  wife.  On  one  occasion 
he  falsely  accused  her  of  stealing  a  kid  which  had  l»een 
added  to  her  wages,  and  in  return  she  reproached  him 
with  the  miserable  issue  of  all  his  righteous  deeds. 
Grieved  by  her  taunts,  he  prayed  to  (ioil  for  help';  and 
it  happened  that  on  the  same  day  Sara,  his  kinswoman 
(vi,  10,  11),  the  only  daughter  of  Kaguel,  also  sought 
help  from  God  against  the  reproaches  of  her  father's 
household.  For  seven  young  men  wedded  to  her  had 
perished  on  their  marriage-night  by  the  power  of  the 
eril  spirit  ABroodsna  (q.  v.) ;  and  she  thought  that  she 
sbonld  "  bring  ha  father's  old  age  with  sorrow  unto  the 
grare"  (iii,  loy.  So  Baphael  was  sent  to  deliver  both 
from  their  tioublea.     In  the  meantime  Tobit  called  to 


mind  the  mtmey  which  he  had  lent  to  Gabael,  and  de- 
spatched Tobias,  with  many  wise  counsels,  to  reclaim 
it  (ch.  iv).  On  this  Raphael  (under  the  form  of  a  kins- 
man, Azarias)  offered  himself  as  a  guide  to  Tobias  on 
his  journey  to  Media,  and  they  "  went  forth  both,  and 
the  yoHuff  mau'f  dog  irilh  them,'^  and  Anna  was  comfi)rted 
for  the  absence  of  her  son  (ch.  v).  When  they  reached 
the  Tigris,  Tobias  was  commanded  by  Raphael  to  take 
'•the  heart,  and  liver,  and  gall"  of  *'a  fish  which  leaped 
out  of  the  river  and  would  have  devoured  him."  and  in- 
structed how  to  use  the  first  two  against  Asniodwus,  for 
Sara,  Raphael  said,  was  ap)M)inted  to  be  his  wife  (ch.vi). 
So  when  they  reached  Kcbatana,  they  were  entertained 
by  Raguel,and,  in  accordance  with  the  words  of  the  an- 
gel, Sara  was  given  to  Tobias  in  marriage  that  night, 
and  Asmodieus  was  '*  driven  to  the  utmost  parts  of 
Egypt,"  where  "the  angel  bound  him"  (ch.  vii,  viii). 
After  this  Raphael  recovered  the  loan  from  Gabael  (ch, 
ix),  and  Tobias  then  returned  with  Sara  and  half  her 
father's  gotnis  to  Nineveh  (ch.  x).  Tobit,  informed  by 
Anna  of  their  son's  approach,  hastened  to  meet  him. 
Tobias,  by  the  command  of  the  angel,  applied  the  fish's 
gall  to  his  father's  eyes  and  restored  his  sight  (ch.  xi). 
After  this  Raphael,  addresalng  to  both  words  of  good 
coinisel,  revealed  himself,  and  "they  saw  him  no  more*' 
(ch.  xii).  On  this  Tobit  express(;d  his  gratitude  in  a 
fine  i)salm  (ch.  xiii");  and  he  lived  to  see  the  long  pros- 
perity of  his  son  (xiv,  1,  2).  After  his  death  Tobias, 
according  to  his  instruction,  returned  to  Kcbatana,  and 
"  l>efore  he  died  he  heard  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,** 
<»f  which  "Jonas  the  prophet  spake"  (xiv,  15,4). 

HI.  IlisloHcal  and  Rdiffious  Character  of  the  Bool: — 
1.  There  are  three  theories  about  the  reality  of  this 
storv'. 

(1.)  The  opinion  that  this  book  records  proper  his- 
tory was  universally  held  by  the  Christian  Church  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Reformati<m,  and  has  even  since  been 
maintained  by  bishop  4>ray  {A  Kty  to  the  O,  T.  p.  (>20. 
etc.,  eti.  1857),  Welte  {Einleit,  p.  84  sq.),  Scholz  {Kin- 
leit,  ii,  5U4  sq.),  and  most  Roman  Catholic  writers.  In 
support  of  this  opinion  may  be  urged,  o.  The  minute 
account  which  it  gives  of  Tobit's  tribe,  his  pedigree, 
pla(;e  of  birth,  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  his  family, 
his  condition  and  employment,  his  captivity,  poverty, 
blindness,  recovery,  age,  death,  and  place  of  burial  (i,  1, 
13,20,21:  ii,  10;  xi,  13;  xiv,  11-13);  6.  The  exactness 
of  the  historical  remarks  about  the  Assyrian  kings  (i,2, 
13,  15,  21),  without  deriving  the  names  'Evf fit atrapoc 
(=Shalmaneser)  and  ^^ax^P^ot'o^  from  the  Old  Test., 
as  well  as  the  correctness  of  the  geographical  |>oints  (i, 
14;  ii,  21;  iii,  7;  vi,  1,  11);  r.  The  impossibility  of 
tracing  the  main  features  of  the  narrative  to  any  Old- 
Test,  prototype,  and  of  explaining  them  on  the  hypoth- 
esis of  fiction.  The  obscure  place 'Thisbe  is  given  as 
Tobit's  place  of  birth  (i,  2),  and  many  minute  particu- 
lars of  his  life  are  described  which  have  in  themselves 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  ]ilot,  and  which  can 
only  Ik?  accounted  for  on  the  reality  of  the  events.  On 
the  other  hand,  Rertholdt  iHiuleii,  §  571))  has  given  a 
summary  of  allegeil  errors  in  detail  (e. g.  i,  1, 2,  "Naph- 
tali," comp.  with  2  Kings  xv,  29;  vi,  9,  Rages,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Sel.  Nicator),  but  the  question 
turns  rather  u{H>n  the  general  complexion  of  the  history 
than  ui)on  minute  objectiouM,  which  are  often  captious 
and  rarely  satisfactory  (comp.  Welte,  Kinleit.  p.  84-94). 
(2.)  The  opinion  tliat  it  is  a  moral  fiction  was  first 
thrown  out  by  Luther  {^Vorrede  aiifs  Buch  Tohia  [lli- 
ble,  ed.  l.">34]),  and  has  since  been  maintained  by  Rai- 
nold  iCemur,  i,  720),  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Buddeus  (//»>/.  A>- 
clr.H.  ii,  489),  Taul  Fagius,  F'iclihorn  {FAnhit.  p.  401  Wj.), 
IV-rtholdt  {Khdeit.  v,  2477  sq.),  1  )o  Wette  {Kiidfit.  §  309), 
<>utinann  {Die  Apohypheu.  p.  143),  Kwald  ((itmh.  d,  \\ 
J.  iv,  233  s<i.),  Fritszche  (Kurzijef,  txeget.  JJandb.  z.  d, 
Apoln/phefij  ii,  14  sq.).  r)avi<lNon  {The  Text  of  the  0. 
■  7*.  Cotuddered^  p.  l(K)l),  Vaihinger  (in  Herzog's  Real-Kn- 
'  ryklop.  s.  V.  "Tobias"),  Griitz  {(hsch.der  Juden^  iv,  180 
'  [2(1  cd.  18()r)]),  etc.     In  support  of  this  opinion  it  is 
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urged— o.  The  nimlive  is  complelely  imlalnl;  ani) 
IhuUKh  the  event*  prelend  to  h«ve  nccurr«l  brfiin:  siiil 
shortly  artft  the  fall  ot  Nineveh  (li.C.  UNil.  im  uCher 
dociiment  written  «  ■  Istcr  perirxl  refera  tu  iliem.  It 
beim  a  strong  likeiiCM  tn  the  lalen  uF  the  Thnuiaml  iwJ 
Ont  Xifflili,  with  the  obi-ioiig  excepiioii  that  the  writei 
has  a  consiilenble  anguaintance  and  si'mpathy  with  iIig 
wrilinga  nt  the  Uld  Test.  He  write*  in  a  pleuiiig  Hyle, 
and  wit  li  a  ffoixl  deal  of  power.  Diil  he  is  vlearly  at 
variance  Kitli  the  aacred  hunks  u(  the  huly  nation  ou 
itnpiinaiit  pninta  Ixilh  of  fact  and  principle.     Tnbil'i 
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ic  o(  EaMern  romance,  ai 


Te«L     Ft 


died  at 


are  much  bcyniHl  the  unliiiary  Hi 
day,  and  briiig  us  bacli  to  the'  tin 
He  wn.1  Hftv-eiRht  vean  uf  a^e  w 
in  the  rcitri!  uf  Eur-haddun.aiul  1i> 
Niiw.ir,a> 


phases  or  faith 
;hrisi,anilex|>li 
r  pTT'bably  can 
ul  assenling  to 
iiK  RieriiH.  No' 
autifiil  I 


intereMing  featuTes,  inasir 


:  of  old  age  in  hit 

of  the  patriarchs. 

I  one  hundred  yearg 
oRawliuBon.Esar- 


haddon  began  to  reign  aC.  (iW),  Tuhit 
vivHi  the  fall  of  Nineveh  (IkU  625  or  IMI6),  of  which  he 
is  made  lopropheay  (xiv,4).  He  also  talies  no  account 
ufSaq!nn,whoi»nieH  in  between  Shatmaneser  and  Hen- 
naeherib.  He  removes  tu  Klymais,  ami  yet  is  found  al 
Nineveh  (xi.  IR),  though  he  does  not  intimate  his  re- 
luni,  nnlemt  it  be  in  iii,  IT,  where  he  speaks  of  comiiiK 
home.  b.  The  iianw  Toljit  doea  not  occur  in  the  UU 
a  Inter  age.    r.  The  form,  spirit, 


indtn 


laic  period.     The  d-wl 


!  shot 


it  belon, 


I  very 


e  of  good  and  evil  spiriia  (.ii  . 

,  the  ascription  of  human  lusu 

to  spiritual  beings  (vi,  I4},tlie  notion  of  the  seven  prcs- 
eiroc-angek  bringing  ilie  prayers  of  the  pioun  before  the 
Divine  throne  (xii,  li.  l^t,  llie  marriaj^  instrument 
(n31P:),  (ltd  the  legal  Iwiieilicliun  pnnniunceil  over 
■he  wedded  pair  (vii,  lit,  I4>,  are  of  poat-Baliybinian  or- 
igiiL  d.  The  stories  of  the  angel  Uaphael  in  a  human 
form  giving  a  falw  account  of  himself  ai  being  a  kins- 
man of  Tobit  (v,  li).  of  Tidiit  becoming  blinil  in  both 
eves  by  the  failing  of  siime  dung  of  stiarrows  (ii,  10), 
and  of  the  marTclk>ui>  lish  (vi.  i-d)  are  beyond  all  mat- 
a  of  repelling  evil  Sfiirils  and 


ins  many  poinla  in  the  Sew 
read  the  book  in  the  Se|<i. 
the  favonlile  judgment  of 
rhere  else  is  there  preserved 

evt  after  the 

of  a  tendency  to  formal  righteousness  of  works,  but  a* 
yet  the  works  ire  painted  as  »i«inging  from  ■  living 
faith.  The  devotion  due  to  Jerusatem  is  united  with 
definite  arts  of  charily  (i,  6-H)  and  with  the  |>rospect 
of  wider  blessings  (xiii,  II).  The  giving  of  alms  is  not 
a  mere  scattering  of  wealth,  but  a  real  service  of  love 
(1,16.17:  11,1-71  iv,7-ll,lG),  though  at  time*  the  em- 
phasis which  is  laid  upon  the  duty  is  exaggerated  |as 
it  seems)  from  the  npvdal  circumstances  in  which  tbe 
writer  was  placed (xii.9;  xiv,  10).  l>f  the  npecial  pre- 
cepts one  (iv,  l.-i,  li  /liatif  /iijft w  roii,<rgi)  contain,  the 
negative  si.le  of  tbe  golden  rule  of  conduct  (Hatt.  vii, 
12),  which  in  this  j>artial  liirm  is  found  amcHig  the  max- 

Ilut  it  is  chiefly  in  the  exuuiaite  tenderness  of  the 
portraiture  of  domestic  life  that  the  hook  excels.  Tlie 
parting  of  Tobias  and  his  mother,  the  consalBliun  of 
Tobit  (V,  lT-2i),  the  altediun  uf  Kaguel  (vii,  4-K>.  tlw 
anxious  wailing  of  the  parents  (x,  1-T),  the  son's  re- 
turn (ix,  i  ;  xi),  and  ev'vn  the  unjust  suspicioiisiiess  of 
'  Tobil  and  Anna  (ii,  11-14)  are  painteil 


cith  I 


unhy  ofthebest  ti 

oral  grace  and  alTerlion :  hiolmnrl  and  n 
id  child,  ki 


ig  blindn 
iigel  is  IT 


ost  varied  aciion.  and  aU 
wavs  with  life-like  power  (i,  2i ;  ii,  10,  13.  14 ;  v,  14. 
15,17-24;  vii,3-H,  16;  viii,4-K)  x.  I-T;  xi.  l-ISi  lii. 
1-5,  ote.).  IVaver  halli.wB  tbe  whole  con.luci  of  life 
i.  17{'viii, 


The  angel  is  made  to  feign  himself  a  ""'.  ■  ■''«  of  •  i  Jhjre  jjconlklelicc  that  in  Ih^  end  all  will  be  well  (Lv 

fr'ch''aZwhich;';i^:rttTu<l;^''Ai^^^^^^^ 

,raor,li„.r»-ch.ract.rof.hedelaiK.».uchri.uo„b-  '"'"«  l«»»-'«l  «'«™ce  (in,  6).                 .     .^    ^    ,  . 

,     .                     .          I-.      ,    ..            ,  ■.  The  most  remarkable  doetnnal  feature  in  the  boiik  u 

Ject.«,  wainst  .he  reality  of  the  "-■■^"r™'™*.  >«t  "  .h^  prominence  given  U.  the  acti..n  of  spirits,  wbo.while 

maybe  fairly  urged  that  tbe  chsracfer  of  the  alleged  ,|iev  are  conceiveil  tn  be  suhiect  to  the  lasTions  of  m.i, 

...ir...,.i.....  •,-.»••  wKm,  i.irsn  iiun.tiii>r  1.  .li.n  fw.w..  ""'  '"  conceiieii  10  IK  suiiject  lu  tne  pasBHHis  oi  men 


:s  of  Scripture;  while  tl 

ill  the  circumstances  of  the  )lers^ll^  as  in  th 

Uaniel,  whii-li  might  serve  u>  explain  ihis  dit 

(3.)  The  view  lliat  the  iiarralive  is  baseil  ii| 
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ifliiences  (Asmodnfui., 
ed  bv  biHlilv  wants,  and  maiiifesleii  oiilv  by  ttieir  own 
will  (liaphael,  xii,  ID).  IVwers  of  e^-il  (if,„f,6n,„: 
jTitfp/in  irui-qrwi'.  iii,f,  17;  vi,7, 14, 17)  are  represrni- 
eil  as  gaining  tbe  means  of  injuring  men  by  sin.  w^hile 
they  ate  driven  away  and  bound  by  the  exercise  <>f 
faith  and  prayer  (viii,  2,8).     On  the  other  hand.  Ka- 

maiiii.  Dm  Uack  IfnorA,  c  '20).  and,  by  the  miwion  of 
<iod  (iii,  17;  xii.  IN),  restores  those  whose  good  actions 
he  has  Jecretly  watcheii  (xii,  12, 18),  and  "the  remoii- 
Irance  of  whose  |itB)-ers  he  has  brought  before  (he  llolv 
One"  (xii,  12).  This  ministry  of  inlercesfioii  is  else- 
where enpressly  npcogiiised.    Seven  holy  niigelt.  of 

"  whicli  present  the  pravets  of  the  sainis,  and  which  go 
in  and  out  before  the  glory  of  tioti"  (xii,  15).  It  is  rbai- 
aclerislic  of  the  same  sense  of  the  need  of  some  L«ng 
to  interpose  between  lind  and  man  that  singular  proiiii- 

vhicb  lliese  arcliangels  appear  as  |>ricst8  in  tbe  boliest 
ilai'e(viii,  15;  xii,  15);  and  in  oue  passage  " the  angel 
if  (ioil"  (v.  16. 21)  occupies  a  position  elnet4y  resembling 
that  of  the  WonI  in  the  Targums  and  Hliilo  (l>r  Mm. 
.Vi>in.  §  13,  etc.).  KIsewhere  blessing  is  rendere>l  to  "  all 
the  holy  angels"  (li.  14,  (['■Xojijfiivoi  as  conirasteil  with 
EuXo/iirvc ;  camp.  Luke  i,  4S).  who  are  Eheniseh-es 
united  with  "the  elect"  in  the  duty  of  praiauigUod  for- 
ever (viii,  15). 
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This  nwution  of  "  the  elect"  points  to  a  second  doc> 
trinal  feature  o(  the  book,  which  it  Hhares  with  Baruch 
alone  of  the  Apocryphal  writinf^  the  firm  belief  in  a 
glorious  restoratiou  of  the  Jewish  people  (xiv,  5 ;  xiii, 
^\B\  But  the  restoration  contemplated  is  national,  and 
not  tbe  work  of  a  universal  Saviour.  The  Temple  is 
dMcribed  as  **  consecrated  and  built  for  all  ages"  (i.  4), 
it« fetsts  are  "  an  everlasting  decree**  (ver.  H),  and  when 
it  i»  restored  **  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  shall  say  .  .  . 
Blessed  be  God  which  hath  extolled  it  forever"  (xiii, 
1^).  In  all  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  belief 
b  s  personal  Messiah. 

Comparisons  have  often  been  made  between  the  Book 
of  Tobit  and  Job,  but  from  the  outline  which  has  been 
given  it  is  obvious  that  the  resemblance  is  only  super- 
ficial, though  Tobit  ii,  14  was  probably  suggested  by  J4)b 
ii,9,  IQ,  while  the  differences  ^ltc  such  as  to  mark  dis- 
tinct periods.     In  Tobit  the  sorrows  of  those  who  are 
ifflicted  are  laid  at  once  in  prayer  before  (vod,  in  per- 
fect reliance  on  his  final  judgment,  and  then  immedi- 
ately relieveil  by  Divine  interposition.     In  Job  the  real 
conflict  is  in  the  soul  of  the  sufferer,  and  his  relief  comes 
stlenf^th  with  humiliation  and  repentance ( xiii, (i).    The 
one  IxNik  teaches  by  great  thoughts;  the  other  by  clear 
maxinriii  translateil  into  touching  incidents.     The  con- 
trast of  Tobit  and  Judith  is  still  more  instructive.    These 
buoks  present  two  pictures  of  Jewish  life  and  feeling, 
bniidly  di.Htinguishefl  in  all  their  details,  and  yet  mutu- 
slly  illustrative.     The  one  represents  the  exile  prosper- 
ous and  even  powerful  in  a  strange  land,  exposed  to 
Midden  dangers,  cherishing  his  national  ties,  and  ItMik- 
ingwitb  un.Hhaken  love  to  the  Holy  City,  but  still  main- 
ly occupied  b}'  the  common  duties  of^  stx-ial  life:  the 
other  portrays  a  time  of  reproach  and  iktiI.  when  na- 
tional inde^iendence  was  threatened,  and  a   righteous 
caiL«e  9eeme<i  to  justify  unscrupulous  val(»r.     The  one 
gives  the  popular  ideal  of  holiness  of  living,  the  (»ther 
ofomrage  in  daring.    The  one  reflects  the  current  feel- 
in;:  at  the  close  of  the  Persian  rule,  the  other  during 
the  M  niggles  for  freeilom. 

IV.  Orif/imil  /^tnffmtfffjVertiioN/t,  Condition  of' the.  Text, 
eft'.— I.  The  wh»»le  complexion  of  the  Ixjok  shows  that 
it  is  of  I'ale-Stinian  origin,  and  hence  many  have  as- 
sumeil  that  the  languages  in  which  the  traditional  story 
was  first  written  down  were  Hebrew  and  Aramaic.  In- 
deed, Jenime  tells  us  that  he  made  his  Latin  version 
frr»m  the  Aramaic  in  one  day,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
JeWf  who,  being  skilled  in  both  Hebrew  and  (Mialdee, 
dictated  to  him  the  import  thereof  in  Hebrew  ('*  Kxigi- 
tii*.  ut  librum  Chaldseo  sermone  conscriptum  ad  I^ti- 
num  stylum  traham,  librum  utitpie  Tolnsequem  Hebnei 
de  catalogo  divinanim  Scripturarum  secantes  his  (pue 
Hagiographa  [Apocr^'pha]  memorant,  manciparunt. 
Feci  satis  dcsiderio  vestro,  non  tamen  meo  studio.  .  .  . 
£t  quia  vicina  est  Chaldieorum  lingua  sermon i  Hebra- 
ico,  utriuMpie  lingua  |>erti8simum  l(N|uacem  rep<'riens 
unius  diei  laborem  arripui,  et  ({uidqui<i  ille  mihi  Hebra- 
icts  verbis  expressit,  hoc  ego  accito  notario  sermouibus 
liAtinis  exposui"  [Prtpf,  in  7V>&.  J).  This  has  l>een 
thought  t4>  be  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  Greek  text  can  be  removed  on  the 
sup^tosition  of  a  Hebrew  original.  Thus  tKx^nv  roi''f 
dfrroi'C  ffov  itri  tuv  ra^ov  riov  CiKaiwv  (iv,  17),  which 
has  no  sense,  seems  to  be  a  mlHtranslatioii  of  n^T 
S'^p'nsn  aip-  " -nb;  the  translator,  by  a  transjx)- 
hit  ion  of  the  last  two  letters,  having  read  "^Zlp^  instead 
of  ^ipa,  and  "juts  instead  of  nb;2J,  as  is  evident  from 
the  antithetical  clause,  **and  give  it  not  t4)  the  wi(>k- 
ed."  in  hamoony  with  the  traditional  injunction  I'DX 
TTZV  "^^ai^  ■T'  p''Tnnb,tV  w  mt  Unr/ul  to  strniifth- 
m  tkr  hands  of  the  trnnfyressor.  So  also  Kai  evXoyqat 
Tmf^ag  rqv  yvvaixa  avTov  (ix,  6)  may  be  accounted 
fr>r  on  the  suppositioD  that  it  is  a  mistranslation  of  the 
Hebrew  IPIWK  PX  JT^aia  "s'^-Z^^  The  correct  ren- 
dering of  it  lequires  that  either  Gabac^  should  be  taken 


as  the  subject — i.  e. "  and  he  (i.  e.  (iabael)  saluted  TohioM 
trith  his  wi/e'' — or  that  lK>th  Tobias  and  his  wife  should 
be  the  subject — i.  e.  **and  Tobias  and  his  wife  saluted 
them,"  i.  e.  the  two  comers,  Azarias  nn<l  the  servant. 
See  also  v,  11,  12,  18;  vi,  9;  and  for  the  Ilebrai/.ing 
style,  i,  1,  13  ;  iii,  6 ;  v,  14  ;  xiv,  11> ;  De  Wette.  Kinhit. 
§  310;  <;riitz,  (itschivhte,  iv,  460  (2d  e«J.). 

On  the  other  hand,  superi«»r  clearness,  sintplioity,  and 
accuracy  of  the  Sept,  text  prove  conclusively  that  this 
is  nearer  the  original  than  any  other  text  which  is 
known,  if  it  be  not.  as  some  liave  suppose<l  (Jahn  and 
Fritzsche  doubtfullx),  the  original  itself.  Indeed,  the 
arguments  which  have  been  brought  forward  to  show 
that  it  is  a  translation  are  far  fn>m  conclusive.  The 
supposed  contradictions  between  different  jmrls  of  the 
l>ook,  especially  the  change  from  the  first  (i-iii,  6)  to 
the  third  person  (iii,  7-xiv),  from  which  IJgen  endeav- 
ored to  prove  that  the  narrative  was  made  up  of  dis- 
tinct Hebrew  documents,  carelessly  put  t<»gether,  and 
afterwards  rendered  by  one  (ireek  translator,  are  ex- 
plicable on  other  grounds;  and  the  alleged  mistransla- 
tions (iii,  6;  iv,  19,  etc.)  depend  rather  on  errcirs  in  in- 
terpreting the  (ireek  text  than  on  errors  in  the  text  it- 
self. The  style,  again,  though  harsh  in  parts,  and  far 
from  the  classical  standard,  is  not  more  so  than  some 
books  which  were  undoubteilly  written  in  Greek  (e.  g. 
the  Apocalypse);  and  there  is  little,  if  anything,  in  it 
which  points  certainly  to  the  immediate  influence  of 
an  Aramaic  text.  ( i,  4,  e/f  iraooQ  riit  yivkoQ  tov  aiw- 
rof;  comp.  Eph.  iii,  21 ;  i,  22,  U  hvTfpa^;  iii,  15,  h'a 
Ti  fioi  ^fiv  ;  V,  15,  riva  aoi  taojiai  yurt^uv  cictwai ;  xiv, 
3,  irpotJt^fTo  tpofififT^aij  etc.)  To  this  it  may  be  add- 
ed that  Origen  was  not  acquainted  with  any  Hebrew 
original  {Kp.  ad  Afrir.  13) ;  and  the  Chaldw  copy  which 
Jerome  used,  as  far  as  its  character  can  be  ascertnined, 
was  evidentlv  a  later  version  of  the  st<n\  On  the  oth- 
er  hand,  there  is  no  internal  evidence  against  the  suj>- 
position  that  the  Greek  text  is  a  translation.  The 
(Jreek  offers  some  [leculiarities  in  vocabulary :  i.  0.  ttjow- 
TOKOvpia,  i.  e.  »/  mrap\t)  twv  Kovpm\  Dent,  xviii,  4; 
i,  7,  diroTrpau^ofiai ;  i,  21.  tKXoyirrTia  ;  ii,  8,  nrpayya- 
Xoo/,  etc. :  and  in  construction,  xiii, 7,  ayciWtaahai  rriv 
/i€yaXa>JTiVfji' ;  xii,  4,  ctKaiof'a^at  riri  ;  vi,  19,  Trpofrd- 
yeii'  nil  (intrans.  >;  ver.  0,  fyyi^^tr  tr,  etc.  But  these 
furnish  no  argument  on  either  side. 

2.  There  are  extant  different  (ireek,  Latin,  Syriac, 
and  Hebrew  texts  of  this  IsMik,  differing  more  or  less 
from  one  another  in  the  details  of  the  narrative;  but 
vet,  on  the  whole,  so  far  alike  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  all  were  derived  from  one  written  original, 
which  was  nKHiified  in  the  course  of  translation  or  tran- 
scription. 

Besides  the  Greek  text  of  the  Sept.  which  was  adopt- 
ed into  this  version  because  it  was  that  (»f  the  (>rcH>k 
Ohurch,  there  is  a  recension,  one  fragment  of  which  (i, 
1-ii,  2)  is  contained  in  the  Otii.  Sinftif»cns  (or  OhI.  Friit, 
A  ugustaiivs^  ed.  Tischendorf  [Leips.  184t)]),  and  another 
(vi,  9-xiii)  in  the  last  three  MS8.  (44,  lOtJ,  107)  of 
Holmes  and  I*ars<:»ns. 

Of  I^tin  translations  we  have  the  ante-Hieronyniian 
version,  which  was  first  published  by  Sabatier  {hiblio' 
rum  Sacrortini  Latiuof  Versioues  Anfiqua,  1743)  from 
two  MSS.  of  the  Hth  centurj*,  and  which,  according  to  the 
investigations  of  P'ritzsche(p.  lOwj.),  is  mostly  made  from 
the  recension  of  the  (Jreek  text,  but  partlv  (vi.  lf>-17; 
vii,  15-18;  viii,  14-17;  xii,  (>-9,  11-22;  xiii,  G-  18)  also 
from  the  common  text,  while  x,  1-xi,  19  isfnim  a  mixt- 
ure of  lK>th  texts.  In  this  edition  of  the  Vetus  Latina, 
Saliatier  also  published,  in  the  form  of  notes  and  as  vari- 
ous readings,  two  other  crnld.,  one  Ix'ing  of  the  same  age 
as  the  MSS.  of  the  ante-Hieronymian  version,  belonging 
to  the  library  of  St.  Ciermanus  (No.  15),  and  concluding 
(xiii,  12)  with  Explicit  Tobijinttus;  and  the  other  bel<uig<- 
ing  to  the  Vatican  (N<».  7).  The  text  of  the  latter  dif- 
fers so  materially  from  the  other  MSS.  that  it  is  re-« 
ganled  as  an  independent  version,  though  emanatiii];^ 
from  the  same  Greek  source.     It  is  less  barbarous  aii^ 
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more  fluent  in  style,  as  well  as  more  explicit  in  its  ren-  j  of  their  lives;  and,  moreover,  since  Tobit,  in  the  first 
derings,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  sur\'ived  as  |  three  chapters,  speaks  in  the  first  person,  while  (ch, 
a  fragment,  containing  only  i,  1-vi,  l2{JiifU.  Lot.  ii,706).  ■  xiii)  his  prayer  is  introduced  by  the  statement  Kai  Tuh 
Ihere  also  existed  another  I^atin  version,  as  is  evident  /3(r  iypa^t  irpotrtvxnv  ei'c  ayaWiamv  xai  ilvev ;  th< 
from  the  quotations  of  this  book  contained  in  the  tSpec-  Church  universal,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
ulun  of  Augustine,  which  Angelo  Mai  has  published  i  believed  that  Tobit  himself  wrote  this  book  (B.C.  cir 
(^Spirileffium  RomatMntm/iXy2i-'IS).  As  to  the  Vulgate  I  600)  as  far  as  ch.  xiv;  that  xiv,  1-11  was  written  b} 
Latin  version,  Jerome  tells  us,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he  1  his  son  Tobias;  and  that  xii,  12-15  was  added  by  thi 
made  it  in  one  day  from  the  Syro-Chaldaic  It  differs  |  editor  of  this  document  immediately  after  the  death  d 
very  materially  from  the  (J reek,  and  is  evidently  derived  I  Tobias.  This  opinion  is  shared  by  bishop  Gray,  Pri 
from  a  different  form  which  this  traditional  story  as-  '  deaux,  and  others,  who  modify  it  by  submitting  that  i 


«sumed  in  a  different  part  of  the  countrj'.     The  treat 
ment  of  the  text  in  this  recension  is  ver}'  arbitrary,  as 


was  compiled  from  the  memoirs  of  Tobit  and  Tobias 
while  Ilgen  maintains  that  i,  1-iii.  7;  xiii,  1-^,  wer 


might  be  expected  fn»m  the  above  account  which  Je-    written  by  Tobit  in  Assyria,  B.C.  689;  iii,  8-xii,  2-22 


rome  gives  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  made ;  and  it 
is  of  very  little  critical  value,  for  it  is  im|M>ssible  to  dis- 
tinguish accurately  the  different  elements  which  are  in- 


xiv,  1-15,  were  written  in  Palestine,  B.C.  cir.  280;  am 
that  from  these  two  Hebrew  documents  the  Chaklee  ver- 
sion was  made  B.C.  cir.  120,  which  Jerome  translatec 


cor^wrated  in  iL     It  is  evident  that  in  this  process  Je-  '  into  Latin.    Mo<lern  critics,  however,  conclude,  from  th< 

rome  made  some  use  of  the  Old  I^atin  version,  which  he  whole  complexion  of  the  book,  its  angelology,  theology 

follows  almost  verbally  in  a  few  places:  iii, 3-6;  iv,  6,7,  etc,  that  it  is  a  post- Babylonian  production,  and  that  ii 

11, 23,  etc.;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  version  seems  to  was  written  by  a  Palestinian  Jew.     But  these  critio 

be  an  independent  work.    On  the  whole,  it  is  more  con-  differ  very  materially  about  the  precise  date  when  th< 

cise  than  the  Old  Latin;  but  it  contains  interpolations  book  was  compiled,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 

and  changes,  many  of  which  mark  the  asceticism  of  a  table : 

late  age:  ii.  12-l4  (paraJlel  with  Job);  iii,  IJ-^  (ex-  The  Catholic  Church-bishop  Gray,  Ilgen.... B.C.  ft^^JMJO 

pansion  of  111,  14);  vi,  1/  sq.  (expansion  of  vi,  18);  ix.  £wnld aao 

11, 12;  xii,  13  ("ot  quia  acceptus  eras  Deo,  necesse  fuit  Herafeld 300 

ut  tentatio  probaret  te").  Sfit''^^' An  ^^ 

„,.      o     •  •       •  1    r         ..u     *        j-ir       ..  KIchhorn A.D.   10 

The  Syriac  version  is  made  from  the  two  different  Pabricius 100 

recensions  of  the  Greek ;  i,  1-vii,  9  being  a  translation  Gr&tz 130 

of  the  common  Greek  text  of  the  Sept.,  while  vii,  10,        «  .  .»       i.  •  i.        i      -j  i  '^  l         j  .». 

c  ^     ^  .  J  u     * u      1  1        But  though  internal  evidence  leaves  it  bevond  th< 

etc.,  IS  fr.^m  a  text  represented  by  the  above-named     ,    .         r      j     l.  ^i.  ^  ^u    i     .  *i   i    i- 

*i.       uroo   /!«   1/uj  iA-\    r  II  1  I  i> «  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  book  was  compiled  afte 

three  M>>>>.  (44,  lOfe,  10/)  of  Holmes  and  Parsons,  ac-  ^t     «  u  i     •  .♦  •*         .  .u  ji 

,.      .41  -1  *  *•       •    I'  u    »   m^  the  Babvlonian  captivitv,  vet  the  arguments  adduce< 

cording  to  the  marginal  annotations  m  ushers  M8.  .     ,,  ..'  ,„     . .  .v     ...*'!,:.,.  „.    jn*  i    .  • 

Neul,auer  h«8  latelv  <li«;overed  .  Chaldee  version  ^^  ("""  (C^^*";*'''.  m,4W,  2.1  cd)  to  prove    hat  . 

araoiiB  tl.e  MSS.  of  the  Bodleiai.  Library,  which  may  "«".  *"f "  *''"  '^*  d«.tTue.,on  of  the  Templjs  an. 

Drove  t-i  be  a  codv  of  tliat  to  which  Jerome  refers  as  ''"""S  "'*  persecutions  of  Hadrian,  are  inconclusive 

1.     ,     .     -..      ^•.  1  he  reference  to  the  destniction  of  the  Temple  (xiii,  10 

the  ba^is  of  his  version.  ,^       .      .x.j.        .  ^        r     ^       u.^ii 

rp.  r       u  u  •         f  ki  •    u    I    .u  16;  XIV,  4)  is  designed  to  refer  to  what  t<M)k  place  ii 

There  are  four  Hebrew  versions  of  this  book,  the  one  ,,  *     •        r  ",   ,  , .  ,      ,      ^,  ,     .    ,  .     ,   » 

fl— *       IV  u   I  '     r>      »     .•       I      iKi-     *i.  -.v  the  reign  of  Zedckiah,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  took  .Jem 

first  published  in  Constantinople,  151/ ;   then  with  a       ,       "^   ,  .  ,    .  '         ,  /.»  »r-  \      a,, 

Latin  translation  by  Paul  Fagius,  and  adopted  in  Wal-  ^^""^  ""^  *^""7*  l^^  sanctuary  (2  Kings  xxv)      T  h 

ton's  Polyffht  (Lond.  1657),  vol.  iv.     It  is  a  free  trans-  ^^^^'^  '^"'^'"'^  ^^  ^^''  ^^»"'^*^  historian  _  viz.  that  th, 

lation  of  the  common  (Jreek  text,  made  by  a  learned  ^^^'^^^  of  heathens  (aprof  ra>i/  t^va»i>=D'^-i=3  TE).  ol 

Jew  in  the  12th  century.     The  second  is  that  first  pub-  which  Tobit  speaks  (ver.  1,  10),  was  first  intcrdicte< 

lished  with  a  Latin  traiihlaticni  by  iSebastian  MUnster  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Tit  us— 

(Basic,  1542;  then  again  in  1549,  1556,  15(>3),  and  has  is  based  upon  restricting  the  term  dprof;  to  actual  bread 

also  been  inserted  in  Walton's  Polytilot,     This  Hebrew  whereas  it  signi6es  ^bori  generally,  and  this  was  pro 

version  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  Vetut  Latifui;  and  hibited  long  before  the  Christian  a;ra  (com}).  Dan.  i,  5) 

the  author  of  it,  who  was  a  Jew,  is  supposed  to  have  Indeed,  the  book  is  singularly  devoid  of  the  stringen 

flourished  in  the  5th  century.     The  third  Hebrew  ver-  llalachic  expansions  of  the  Mosaic  enactments  whicl 

aion  was  made  from  the  common  <xreek  text  bv  J.  8.  obtained  in  lat«r  times:  it  contains  no  allusion  whateve 

Frjlnkel  (I>eips.  18:^0) ;  and  the  fourth  is  by  J.  Sieben-  to  the  rewards  in  a  future  life,  and  has  no  reference  t< 

berger — it  was  published  in  Warsaw,  1840,  with  a  Ju-  the  party-strifes  which  were  so  rampant  at  the  time  ol 

daio-German  translation,  a  Hebrew  commentary,  and  an  Christy  traces  of  which  might  naturally  be  ex|>ected  it 

elaborate  Hebrew  introduction.  it  if  it  had  been  written  in  or  after  the  time  of  Christ 

\s  U)  the  versions  of  the  Keformation,  Luther  made  It  is  therefore  roost  probable  that  the  book  was  writtei 

hi>*  translation  from  the  Vulgate;  the  Swiss-Zurich  Bi-  B.C.  cir.  250-200. 

ble  (1531)  is  also  from  the  Vulgate.     Coverdalc  (1535),        VI.  Cammicity  and  Authority,— Like  the  other  deu 

as  usual,  followed  the  Zurich  version  [see  CovKRDALF.];  tero-canonical  Imoks,  Tobit  was  never  included  in  th« 

and  he  again  was  followed  by  Matthew's  Bible  (1537),  canon  by  the  synagogue.     This  is  established  beyom 

Lord  Cromwell's  Bible  (15.'J9),  Cranmer's  Bible  (1540),  the  shadow  of  doubt,  not  only  from  the  list  of  the  Hebrev 

and  the  Bishops' Bible  (15<'»8).     The  Genevan  version  S<Tiptureft  given  by  the  Jews  themselves  in  the  Talmut 

(1560)  is  the  first  made  from  the  Greek,  and  our  present  {/iaba  /iathra,  14),  but  from  the  oldest  catalogues  of  thi 

A.V.  (1611),  as  in  most  cavses,  followed  the  (renevan  ver-  canon  furnished  by  Christian  fathers,  such  as  Melito 

sion,  though  this  was  interdicted  by  James  I,  Origen,  etc.     Indeed.  Origen  distinctly  states  that  nei 

3.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the  book  was  by  Ilgen  ther  Tobit  nor  Judith  was  ever  received  by  the  Jews  a 

(/>»c  Gesch.  Tobis  .  .  .  mit  .  .  .  eitwr  Kitileit.  rerseJien  Sacred  Scripture — 'EflpnXoi  TtfTutfii^  ov  xpuJvTat  (A/j 

[Jen.  1800J),  which,  in  spite  of  serious  defects  due  to  ad  Afric.  §  13;  comp.  He  Orat,  i,  14). 
the  period  at  which  it  was  publishe<l,  contains  the  most        It  was,  however,  different  in  the  iJ reek  Church,  when 

full  discussion  of  the  contents.    The  edition  of  Fritzsche  the  text  of  the  Sept.  was  received  as  canonical.     Then 

(Exeyei,  Ifafulb,  [Leips.  1853],  voL  ii)  is  concise  and  appears  to  l)e  a  clear  reference  to  it  in  the  I^tin  versioi 

scholarlike,  but  leaves  8t)me  points  without  illustration,  of  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  (c.  10,  tleemotyna  c/**  ntorft 

In  England  the  book,  like  the  rest  of  the  Apocr^-pha,  /t&<»r(z/;  Tobitiv,10;  xii,9).    In  a  scheme  of  the  Ophites 

seems  U)  have  fallen  into  neglect.  if  there  be  no  corruption  in  the  text,  Tobias  appean 

V.  A  uthor^  Date,  and  Place  of  Composition, — As  xii,  among  the  prophets  (Iren.  i,  80, 11).     Forming  pan  of 

20  tells  us  that  liaphael,  before  his  disappearance,  com-  the  contents  of  this  version,  Clement  of  Alexandrij 

manded  Tobit  and  his  son  Tobias  to  record  the  events  quotes  Tobit  iv,  15 ;  xii,  8,  as  taken  from  17  ypa^ 
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Siriplin  {Slrt>m.  ii,  23, 139).  Bat  thougb  Orif^n  him- 1  Tutlowing  immcdUwly  ttter  the  vtraides  lod  re 
idfilioquoleditM^CTtjifuiAJ'etitlsninkedbjChri*-!  in  the  Bim*  Mtvice  in  the  Firal  Book  of  Prijet  oi  ta- 
liauinwDg  sucb  t»  were  read  lo  IhF  citechumeTw,  and  I  ward  VI,  the  following  aentencc  in  uHd:  "  Aud  ai  thoD 
aauiu  ■  pluner  and  less  elevated  doctrine  (/n  .Vvmb.  ilidBl  Mild  the  angel  Kaphael  to  Thobie  and  Sara,  Ihe 
tiamL  \i).  Even  Athanatius,  when  writing  without  |  daughter  at  Kaguel,  Is  their  great  comlbrt,  su  roucbaare 
uroiticil  regard  to  the  canon,  quotes  Tubit  sa  Script-  i  U>  Knil  Ihy  bleaaing  upon  ihew  thy  aen'siitB"  (Parker 
m{ApBLc.  Ariin.  §  II,  wc  -fiypairroi,  Tobit  xii,  7);    Society's ed.  p.  131). 

baiwbenhegiresaformaMislof  thesacTedbooks,he  V'll.  Commnilarifi.—Tht  following  are  the  apecial 
Mniulr  exclude*  it  (him  the  canon,  and  places  it  with  exegetical  helpa  on  this  Apucrjphal  book:  Fagiua,  To- 
Hbti  Aponyphsl  bookr  among  the  writ tngs  which  were  j  bia  I-iber  (Isny,  1543,  4tui  also  in  Ihe  Land.  PofyphI, 
-10  b(  reaii  by  thoM  who  were  but  jmt  entering  on  165T,  foL)i  Munst«r,*<3iB  ^E&  (Basle,  1542,  IM9, 1556, 
aiwiin  temhing,  and  de«rous  lo  b*  iiutrucled  in  the  1563,410;  aim  in  Wallon'a  KJjjW);  Drunius,  Tobiat 
nlBofinety  (>?/).  ^V*(,  p.  1177,  ed.Migne).  This  dis-  6'™™  (Traneck.  Io9l,8v0!  also  in  hii  Cri(i™ -Sami); 
aamtn.  bowerer,  between  cammicul  and  upoayphul  s„aiiiis.  In Libns  Tobia,Jadilh,etc(tluui,lBlO,loiy, 
ifterwudi  diuppeared,  lo  a  gre«t  extent,  m  the  tireek  i)„„|^  y(,4iu,  lUatlrahit  (Mud.  1611.  limo) :  Sanciius. 
Oiuith,  a>  u  aeen  rrom  the  fact  that  Bar-Heb™ug  pUces  ,^  ,^f,^  „„,^  j.^,f^  etc.  (Lugd.  1628,  fol.) ;  Jualioian, 
Tohl  •iDoog  Ihe  aacred  books  m  hi*  Nomocanon  of  the  ,  j.„f^  lUuUtahi.  (CoL  16-29,  f..L) ;  Van  Msuden,  TMai 
Ailiocliniian  Choreh  (Mai.Soipf.  It'f.  Ao'o  CoUtctio,  I  fti,-,™ft„(Anlw.l63l,foL);  SiffK>Khf^ur'T^fiiT,t\c. 
Mi«mikFritMche.p.l8).  I  (in  the  ediof  the  Apocijpha,  K.ad  M.  1684.  I7ST,  Bvo; 

InibeLaluiChuTChTobitw..  regarded  with  grealer  ,,  Augusti  [Leipa.  1804.  8vo]i  Apel  [ib.  1886,  8vo]); 
•w*l».L     Cypnan  ofUn  quotes  it  uli-Ay  H'rU  {Dt    ^^^^^^  Com.H«aaHa.  m  Tob.  Hit.  (Liig.1.  1644,  foL)j 


Ofm  ft  Flermoij/nii  LSurj.  Hilary  nces  it 
Iht  intenouoD  of  angels  (/>■  Pia.  cxxix,  T),  and  tells  ui 
thai  nine  Chrialians  added  both  TobiC  and  Judith  lo 
tbCBtheitwo-uid'Iweniy  canonical  books  (o  make  up 
Hot  canon  of  four-and-twen(y  hooka  iProl.  la  Pta.  xr). 
LKtTtt  qnot«s  it  as  authoritative  {Pro  AAaa.  i,  871). 
iogiiniDe  includes  it  with  the  other  Apocrypha  of 
a*  Stpt.  among  "  Ihe  books  which  the  Christian  Church 


TMf,  Judith,  tl  Eahrr,  um-  Kzjiticalitm  (Paris, 
IGBH,  8v(i);  Van  der  Hanit,  A:«igma  Totia,  etc 
(Helmst.  1728,  4io) ;  Aden,  msis  -'tO  (Amsl.  1736, 
8to):  Sabslier,  Libtr  Tobil  (in  the  IVnij  LiiHmi  [Par. 
1751,  foL],  VOL  i) ;  Seiler,  Pred.  Qb.d.JI.  Tobiiu  (Munich, 
1780,  8vo)5  Le  Clerc,  /,i*rr  Tobia  (Par.  I78fi,  Svo)[ 
Bauer,  iJai  B.  Tobiiu  trldarl  (Bramb.-Wllrtzb.  1787, 


nmred-  (ft  Doctr.  Ckrit.  ii.  fl).     This  ia  expressed  l^.  '"■'"o)  1  Kichhom,  Utb.  d.  B.  TMu  (in 
■iUii»rediBtinctlyiBthe5p«B/i,iii(p.lia7,C.,ed.Par.|Wio(*rl:,  11,410-440  [  Leip*.  1787-1800]);  [Igep,  «> 

1B«).  "Non  sunt  omillendi  el  hi  [libri]  quo.  quidem  Karf.  J-oA.-.{.len.  1800, 8vo):  HOpfner.  Hi/oHa  Tobia 

IMC  Sslratoris  adrentum  constat  ease  cimacriptiw.  sed  Gnrce  (Viiemb.  IM)!,  4to) ;  Dereaer,  Tubiai,  Jadilb  u. 

"<  non  receploa  a  Jodcia  Teci[ui  umen  eJuMlem  Salva-  *'*'*-  "*Wrt  (Frank(ort-on-the  Main,  1808,  1838,  8vo); 

lait  ecclesia."     The  preface  frum  which  these  words  Paur, /taa  B.  roKaiftfar*ei(e(  (Leipa.  l817,8vo)i  Van 

m  Uken  is  fallowed  by  quotaliona  from  Wisdom,  Ec-  Esa,  tibrr  Tobia  (Tub.  1822,  8va) ;   Fr^kel,  Dot  B. 

daiiMicn*, and  Tobit,    In  this  Augustine  wss  followed  TAoA.' (in  hia  D^li^nt*   D'3flns  [Lcipe.  1830,  8vo])i 

It  U«  mss.  of  the  lst«  Latin  fathers     Aml^,  in  siebeiiberger,  0-313  '"^-n  (Het^  tratialation  «id  com- 
<i5*Ml,wrol«  ane««ayonTobias,treatinK  of  the  evils,  "'■_  ,„„-«-:,,.  „„,,„„„   nt.  <«i, 

«(™Ty,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  book  as  "prophetic"  '"^''"fy  [««"«".  l«»»,8»oJ),  Cotlmsnn,  />•*  .4potr. 

ia  the  airongat  urms  (oTraWa,  1,  1 1  conip.  We^m.  I  *'  -^  ■  ^.(AHona,  184l,8vo) :  Citadini  and  BotUn,  lAn 

ri,4).     Jerome,  bo-CTCT,  followed  by  Kufinu^  „.in- .  A  roAu,  (..B-itfla,  e  Arter  <yen._1844.evo),  Frilache, 

tdMd  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  canon  of  the  Old  Tesc,  l*^  «"^*'^.  ^'^,"?1-'";^* J™''"  ^  "*  *  ""^f-  ™S. 

bA  as  has  been  teen,  treated  it  very  lummsrily.  «aw*.[Le,p«.1853,8vo])-,  Keusch./ta.AroW-erWart 

The  third  Coundi  of  Carthage  (A.D.  3ff7),  Inno-  ("«'•>.  1857,  8vo);  Sengelmann.  ita.  B.  Tobit  erHdr* 

«m  I  (405),  and  the  councibi  of  Florence  (1439)  and  ("»'"'>■  '«^^.  S^"")-     »«  Aiwjrypha. 
Trait  (1.>I6),  declared  it  canonical.     Indeed,  in  the  old        Tobler,  Tltl-s,  a  German  writer  known  for  his  re- 

Koman'  Misdl  and  in  the  Hiaaal  of  Sarum  there  is  a  searches  in  I'sleeline,  wss  bom  June  25,  1806,  at  Stein, 

pniper  mksa  of  Raphael,  the  archani^el,  and  it  is  ordered  in  the  canton  of  Appeiizell,  Switzerland.     He  sludied 

in  the  prebiory  rubric  Ihat  the  nffice  he  celebrated  for  at  Zurich  and  Vienna,  was  promoted  as  docltir  of  medi- 

pilgriitu,  traveilen,  lick  penoiw,  and  d»maniaas.     This  cine  in  WUrzbii^,  and,  after  upeiKling  a  lime  in  Taris, 

is  (idlowed  by  two  abort  prayer^  one  addressed  to  Goii  relumed  in  1827  to  hia  native  place  and  settled  Ihcre  aa 

ud  ibe  other  to  Raphael  (camp.  Amald,  DittrUiium  on  a  physician.     In  1836-36  he  travelled  in  I'aleatine  for 

Aimoiitut).  j  mere  medical  purpnseg  (comp.  f.uilrtiit  I'ni  ilorgrtdand 

Alto  the  Refonned  Church,  though  Luther  was  the  [Zurich,  1839,'i  rols.}),but  he  soon  became  so  interested 

nunical  from  (he  canon-  in  the  topograph ico- geographical  explurstioi 


ical  hooka,  vet  be  enteruiped  Ihe  higheat  opinion  of  the  Holv  Land  Ihal  lie  undertook  a  second  jouruevin  1845. 
book  of  ToWl  "  If  it  is  history,-  ayt  the  great  Ke-  '  See  his  i{(rAMein(Sl.riall.  1849);— /'tm  tor  Jtnaahm 
r«iiiet,''it  is  fine  holy  hisloiyj  but  if  Action,  it  ia  indeed  {\»My.—Golgatka  (1851):  — />>r  SU-mhipiiilt  md  der 
right  beaotifiil,  wboleaoroe,  profiUble  fiction,  snd  play  *;e/fcTj(1852):— /^nOWaWrr  uuj  Jr™««frin(1868,2ded. 
<if  an  ingeniaua  poet. ...  It  is,  therefore,  profitable  and  I856):—and  eapecially  Tapngriijikit  ran  Jeruiiifnn  a. 
good  for  us  Chrialians  to  read  this  book  as  the  produc-  ■  itinen  Vmatbavgm  (Berlin,  IMKt-.M,  2  vols.)  :~Btilrag 
lion  of  an  excellent  Hebrew  poet,  who  treats  not  on  zur  mrdirin.  Topoffrupbir  run  Jerunilrm  (ibid.  1655), 
friralunB,  but  solid,  matters"  (l-orreifezuni  Bvi:he  Tabia,  '  lie  undertook  a  third  journey,  and  published  as  the  re- 
in hi*  trwinlation  of  the  Bible,  ed.  1534).  Inihe  Aniili-  ■ults./Vnnii^rnpjIvrQii  jFnfnifrin((;olha,l858):— ZirtKi 
on  Chureb  tbe  hook  of  Tobit  ia  looked  upon  with  still  »'iMd»ruN^n((rA/><iUi(jiu(ibid.  1859).  In  1865  he  went 
jTeater  favor — ir,7-I6  is  quoted  in  the  Htmiliri  a*  the  for  the  fourth  time,  but  on  aceuiint  of  the  cholera  he  noon 
tnunsel  of  the  holy  (other  Toby  ((>n  d fma-i/mli,  pt.  i) ;  i  returned  and  publiahed  .VimiivfA  (ni'of^r^Hebl.ln- 
1. 10  is  cited  as  a  ieiaan  lauKht  by"the  Ifoly  <lhost  in    huut/  drr  eiri-lm  W.inil^itai/  (Itcrliii,  1868).     Beside* 


Hniptun"  {ibid.  pL  ii) ;  and 
that  the  angel  Raphael  lold  Tobias  that  "  fasting  used 
■rith  prayer  is  of  great  efficacy"  (0/"  fatting,  pt.  ii). 
Pa«age*  of  Tobil  an  alao  incorporated  in  the  liturgy; 
IT.  7-9  iaatnoog  the  passage*  used  at  the  oHcrtory;  iii, 
i.  MConUng  to  Ibe  Latin  Vulgate,  is  introduced  into  the 
lilany;  ri,  17,  aocording  to  the  Vulgale,  is  alluded  to  in 
tte  pfi^cc  to  tba  Hairiage  Sarrice;  while  in  the  prayer 


these  warkK,  he  iniblisheil,  l)r  iMcii  Saudis,  gaa  peru  mbu- 
larit  A  nlomui  Hiiilgr  c.  im.  570  (SL  (iaiL  1863)  -.^TAev- 
doricut  dt  lyieit  SaHdii  (ibid.  1865):  —  Bibiiographia 
(Irographica  Pubitiiiii  (Ijeipa.  itl&i):—Dtr groat  SIreil 
dfT  iMlfiniT  mil  den  Ciw*™  >n  Paletliw,  etc  (  Si,  Gall. 
1H70)  -^Paletimr  Ilrter^ionn  ex  Saeulo  I V,  V,  a  VI 
(ibid.  1869)1  — 0r(cn>'to»H  r*rro!  SaKia  ex  S^euh 
nil,  IX,  XII,  et  .Yr(Leip».  1B74);-    ~ 


TOCHEN  4J 

Gtagr.  PaieUina  obAmo  CCCX  XXIII  ntqMt  ad  A  mum 
.»  (Dmden,  187a).  Tubltr  died  Jin.  21,  ISJI,  at  Mu- 
nich. The  intereMing  life  orihia  man  will  be  (bund  in 
Heim'i  I>r.  Tilai  TMrr,  dtr  /•aUuliHufaArrr .-  Em  ap- 

pauelluckti  l.tbaiMld:  Kiich  hiadKhr^UicKai  Qadlat 
bmrbeittl  (Zurich,  1879).     (R  1'.) 

To'oben  (Heb.  Ta'Un,  yin.la,k  or  mtamrt  [aa  it 


retidenliin->hii>  in  173(1.  iii<1  died  in  1738.  bcii:^  v:.  at 
of  Fcnrilh  ami  reclur  r.f  Anhuret.  He  puhli.li..!, 
Dacriptum  of  Srrdai  (1680,  fol):—L\ft  ^  fh-m;H 
(16Bt)i  — .Scmon  (1707,  4W)s  —  «erM0n,  etc.  (1711, 

Todd,  James  HentboriM,  D.D„  an  Iriiii  dergf- 

__  „_„„ T  _.  , man,  w»B  bom  in  Dublin,  April  23, 18(l5j  gradualed  at 

EiTlT  "rsT  '^vril  ] ;  (ipu  B""""  V.  r.  Oo^a- ;  I  r™ity  C«ll*«e,  «nd  becme  >  fcUo-  there  in  IKll.  lie 
Volg.  rAocfa»).oue  of  ihe  wwn.  in  the  Iribeof  Simeou  ""."loo  r^K<u»  prufewor  i>.,  and  librarian  of,  I  he  Lni- 
(I  Chr-rtu  iv,  H-i) ;  pmbablv  the  <ame  ebewhet*  <Jo.h.  venijty  of  Dublin  ;  lre..u«r  and  preceutor  of  Su  I'u- 
«v,  U)  «lled  TBI..M  (q.  v.)  or  Tklaim  ( 1  Sam.  xv.  4).  "=»'  •  l-»theJral,  and  preaident  for  live  year,  (ihe  u.uaL 
'  VI      '  ^  'I  fg^  „f  ||,£  Uuyai  ingh  Academy.     He  waa  one  of  tbs 

Todd,  David,  a  Congn!gati,™l  mininUi,  wai  bom  founiler*  of  the  Iriuli  Arch*ut.igic«l  Societv,  HU  dealb 
at  We«t  Kanuver.  Pa.,  Nov.  5,  1N3I.  He  left  hotnefi.  ^^  pi,ce  June  28,  I8IJ9.  He  published,  HittoHcal 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  atleii.l  the  preparatory  achml  of  TtMrU  and  MedaUioni,  etc.  (1828,  r,  iui)  —IMMaairtt 
Oberlin  College.  After  flniuhing  hU  ouHegiale  Uudiei  „  ^  Prnplumt  nlalmg  In  AM{chri4t  in  lit  Wniii^i 
therp,  he  entered  the  theolopcal  department,  and  paiwd    „/  2}^iri  a«d  Si.  Paul:  DoneUtn  Udurt  (DubL  1*10, 


thruuffh  the  prescribed  ci>iir»e. 
boniii  lllinuia,aup|iIyinK  the  churcheaufKonxaud On- 
tario, ten  miles  distant  Trum  each  other.  In  Iheie  placea 
be  gathered  permanent  OHigreRaliona  and  OTKaniied 
■■        isonlaineilat  Vicloria,Aug.  *"  """ 


8voi  1842,  ivo):—Sit  Z>>n»iir(r«  on  Ikt  FropHeda  i 
Uuinif  IQ  Amlichritt  ill  thr  Apocatjfpte  if/" St,  JuAn ;  DoH' 
rOn  LKturt  (ibid.  1846, 8vo)  i-ftwwria  »a  the  Romm 
r>agma  of  iH/uUibilUs  (ibi<1.  1848,  8vo)  —HitioHail 
*     oftieSurrruuriofSI.PalrictaiidAniibitli- 


In  1840  he  went  to  Bureau  Comity,  and  look  charj^  of    „p,  y^  rauigh  (ibid.  1861, 2  voU  8vo)  :—TIu  

a  Cflnuresalional  Church,  where  he  labored  will.  aucccHa  I  „■„„  j/ss.  iiiTtrnd  in  Ihr  Libraiy  o/  Trinily  ColUv, 
until  I8BS,  when  he  accepte.!  a  call  to  line  Ittuff^  Arlt.  I  UuUia,  etc.  (Lond,  and  Camb.  I86S,  8vo).  liee  AIU- 
He  remained  there  until  ]86.'S,when,  hja  health  failing,  \\]gnt^  [Hrl.qf  BrU.UHd  Amrr.  Aalhurt,t.v. 

s;,';r«™'trzL';i";,™ ;;  Xiss'z  s  i  ■'■^  "^  <"■  ■  "^'«^  -"»»■.  -"  ■ 

M  hi.  ran.-.  f.l.bM  ,.;«..  tiKl  raStri.™  pre..l,.  ""TV  "f""  ""1' ',?  ","'  "'Z"  '^,-,T  "if 
„,  h,W  1»  Mjl,  »»n,  iVo,.  Ch.,cl,  ..d  ,™i.ni.y.  '>■  'f  ""■  J"""'"  ,''"*'">{•.>'■!:  ■■  '/■"„  '" 
■1  I-  >  .■  <,■  ¥11  >  tA  la-i  ,\f  n  a  \  waalicemwd  Nov.  1*4,  and  went  to  vireinia.  A  call  WKt 
H.  d,«  .t  G™,,!!..  III.,  A.g.  10, 1174.  (M .  P.  S.)  ^„  ^,^  ^^^  r^u^  «.,  a  iS,  •-'  1"  -»  o-- 
Todd.  Henry  John,  an  KiiKliab  clergyman,  was  daintd  on  its  acceptance.  He  wag  installeil,  bv  Han- 
bom  in  17t^,  and  educated  at  Hertford  College,  Uxrord,  over  t^reabytcr;-,  paMtv  of  Providence  Churcb  in'  l.oui« 
whence  he  proceeded  aa  A.H,  in  1786.  He  became  a  County,  Va.  Ilaviea  delighted  in  him,  and  speaka  nf 
minor  canon  otCanterburyCathedralaoon  after.  In  1792  him  aa  bii  hvoriie  friend,  relying  on  hiajndgmeiil  in 
he  was  preaented  lo  the  vicarage  of  Milton,  iiear  Can-  caaeR  ofimpartancc.  Todd  wrote  UWhitcHeld  in  l7o.% 
cerbnry,  and  aome  yeara  laur  lo  the  rectiiiy  of  AU-hal-  giving  an  account  of  the  wonderful  work  uf  I^hI  in  hi> 
low'a,  Lombard  Street,  LondoTk  He  waa  appointed  by  congregation.  Col.  Cordon  uid.  after  hearing  him,  iliac 
the  archbishop  keeper  of  the  MS8.al  Lambeth;  and  in  he '■  never  heard  aaetmon.butunefmm  Mr.llaviFii,wiih 
1820  he  waa  preaented,  by  the  earl  of  Bridgewater,  to  ^  more  attention  and  delight."  He  obtaiiieil  from  the 
the  recttoy  of  Setliington,  in  Vorkahire,  In  1880  he  Rev,  Dr.  Giinlon,  of  Stfpney,  near  London,  aL-ieiuilic  a|>- 
waa  collated  by  the  irchbiahop  of  York  lo  the  prebend  paratus  anil  valuable  book>,  which  he  gave  to  aid  I'nn- 
of  Huahwaite  in  that  cathedral  church ;  and.  Itiially,  in  aylvania  University  in  founding  ■  ichouL  He  was  ■ 
1812,  be  waa  appointed  archdeacon  of  Cleveland.  He  I  niin  of  great  pietv.  and  eoiinently  oaeful  in  edifving  the 
diedat8euriugton,Yorksbire,Dec24,184&.  Hewrole,  Church.  He  diiid  Julv  2T,  ITaS.  (W.RS.) 
.S„».  ^m.unl  qf  (A,  7ter«  0/  C|."*M«r,  (C-Jt- 1793,  ^odd,  John  (2),  i».D.,  an  eminent  Goncregationd 
™  '  ■  7?-^fZt.  f  "-TH-  "  ','"  ^t"?  ,15*'^  ministe.7w«  bom  ai  Kuttand,  V..,  Oct.  9,  ItSo  f  gradu- 

T'^A^Tf'.'  "n-     f^^  ^        "Ti  dover  Theological  Seminan-.  and  wu  oVd«ned  and  .et- 

(Loni  1812,  f..L)i-Or.ff™/jS.R, /^n^•«i^ft»o^a-  ■  ^^  ^^  y„^„f,  ,„  j^^  ^e  waa  aetlled  over  the  Ed- 
(^  >.,.(*.  r/c,  a,  ^„«r«mrf  «  Cfl-r.™  fl«A,™(«™  l  ^,^,^  ^.j.^^^  Northampfm,  Ma».,  in  1883;  the  Fit,t 
ofow  Mf^"  \xVaA.  lB18,8vo>:--l  uirf«a(«n  o/ our  ,  c„„^„tio„|j  Church,  Hiiladelphia,  Pa., in  1836;  and 
^^^^V^r''l'^'T  "^  "tfV.  ^  <  r  ^  '  -he  Ki^t  Congregaiional  Church,  Pi tlafleUI,  Ma«.,  fron, 
(,b..l.  l8l9,8vo):-^r«.h-«  o«.**  -W-*.™/  r*rn™  |  ,^j  ^  ,gj^     „*  j,^  j^  RuaHeld,  Aug.  24, 1873.    He 

(ibid.  1819,  8vo:  1822,  8™)  -.-.Vtmoir,  »flhe  L,f,  and  1  g._-,.™  ,„j  ,„  „^.,rri  _„„  _™ident  of  the  tniUee. 

j?:?"T f.'*t»??^; "?■  -"T "'f'«'j"ir- "-^ i^r^i^gLi^in'ntit^e om^Zn^  hi-^ 

ChfUr  (Ibid.  1821,  a  ToltSvo);— .4<™««(  o/ Urwi  Lfp  D  waa  conferred  ui«n  him  bv  Williama  ColleJe  in 

MSS„  Ckie/lg  BiUical,  etc  (iUd.  1823,  8vo)!-.lrc*.  ^^^    .^^^  following  are  some  ofhia  nnraerous  imWlca- 

bitiop  CraHKur-t  Drfinr,  of  Ikt  IKMnM  o/tU  Sacra-  ^j^^.  /^^^  ,„  ckiUrtm  (Northamplon  1894  16mo) 

mnl,icilka  ViHiliearioitn/ Ikt  Anlkor  ag-mut  Lii^rd,  ^j^^  translationa  and  extended  circulation  -.sVHdrt''! 

■yw';!~'^^f  i,'^'''*^,^,w*"~'^rrT-(^"T'  -"•""■^  fibW-  ««*■  12n»):-/»rfr,ftr»«  (ibid.  I8S4, 

-/Vey^™AiwAo,C™.™er(ib.d  IWI,2v„l.i«v„)|  ^  j,„^  ^.^^     ^yj^  1889   18m„)  :-?**  (o.-s 

JJiW,  nml  ./(Ae  Tnv«t..K>r^  etc  (id  ed.  Mdlon,  18M,  ^^^^  ^  ^.^  SoJ^-Storir^  JTlk,  S*or<er  C-.r-v*i™ 

'  (N'i>nbampIoii,  1850-61,  2  vola.  18mo):— TAe  Ihtuykltr 
al  Xritwi  (ibid.  1854, 12mo)  —Qiirtlimi*  oh  Ikr  Lira  of 

Todd,  Hugh,  a  Wm«l  Rngliali  divine,  waa  bom  iki-  I'-lriiin-kt  {iliid.  1855, 18mo)  i-Queilioii  on  tkt  Life 

at  lUeiu.-uw,Cumberiand,in  1658.     He  became  a  char-  of  Mom;  Hurili-m,  im  Iht  Bookt  of  Joikua  omUtnlstt 

ilvscholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1672;  fellow  (ibid.  1853^:— TAf  HBitt  Comptinm  (Phila.  16mo):— 

of  Univenilv  College,  Dec  23,  1678:  A.M.  and  chap-  /V«r,  /'«H»A«nM  (  N,  Y.  1868.  SSmo)  i-Z/iHto  oi«f 

lain  10  bishop  of  CarliKle,  July  2,  1671).     In  1685  he  Tkomjklifor  rkiinliant  (ilnd.  1867, 12ni»):— ll'i-i>niii'« 

was  appointed  one  of  the  four  canon  rrvidi'iiiiariea  of  fti^ti  (UM,  1867,  18mo,  27  p.);— flnTj  and  Tkoagklt 

Carliale,  ami  llie  ume  year  obrainnl  Ibe  vicarage  of  for  CSriltimt  (Load.  1869,  titooy.—Otd'fiuhimtd 

euuiwix,  which  he  resigned  in  1GK8.     He  resigned  his  V.(r.-ii  (1870).     Stt  U&tMue,  Did.  if  BrU.  and  Amtr 
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0,  uikarff  a.  t.  ;  John  Todd,  the  Story  qf  hit  Life,  etc 
:2?.  Y.  1876,  16mo). 

Todd,  Jonathan,  a  Congregational  minbter,  was 
rom  ill  New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  20, 1713,  and  gradu- 
i,ied  at  Yale  College  in  178'2.  After  studying  theology 
i,  few  mouths,  he  commenced  preaching,  and  was  settletl ! 
•.t  East  Guilford,  Coon^  OoU  24, 1733.  Duruig  1750  and 
L7oI,  a  pestilence  prevailed  among  his  people,  taking 
>ff  maiiy  of  his  substantial  friends  and  supporters.  He  \ 
9««tiiiued  his  labors  until  the  last  year  of  his  life,  which 
e-nded  Feb.  24,  1791.     Mr.  Todd  published  a  Hei-mony 

young  People  Warned  (1740)  \— Election  Sermon  (1749) : 
several   memorial    sermons    and    pamphlets.      See 

Sprague,  A  wumIs  o/the  A  mer.  Pulpii,  i,  3^. 

Todd,  Nathaniel,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Kowley,  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  Jan.  27, 1780 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  Univernty  in  September,  1800;  studied 
tbef^gy  privately ;  was  licensed  by  Philadelphia  Pres- 
byter>%  Oct.  19,  1803;  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1805,  where  he 
labored  with  great  success  for  several  years.     He  was 
aftenrards  teacher  and  pastor  at  Woodbury,  N.  J.; 
th«nce  successively  principal  of  an  academy  at  West- 
chcbter,  Harrisburg,  Lebanon,  Mifttinburg,  and  Beaver, 
Pa.,  and  lor  many  years  of  a  classical  schiKd  in  Allegheny 
City,  Po.    He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  teach-  , 
ingj  and  died  July  8,  1867.     See  Wilson,  Presb.  JlUt, ' 
Almanac,  1868,  p.  152. 

Todroa,  bkn-Josepii,  ha-Levi  Abulafia,  a  cele- 
brated Cabalist,  was  born  in  1234  at  Toledo,  and  died 
tboat  1305.    He  occupied  a  high  position  as  pliysician 
and  financier  in  the  court  of  Sancho  IV,  king  of  Castile, 
nd  was  a  great  favorite  of  queen  Maria  de  Molina. ; 
When  this  royal  pair  met  Philip  IV,  the  Fair,  king  of  \ 
France,  in  Bayonne  (1290),  he  formed  one  of  the  cor-  ■ 
t<ige;  and  his  advocacy  of  his  thcosophy  secured  for  | 
(be  doctrines  of  the  Cabala  a  kindly  reception  from  | 
Ibe  French  Jews.     His  writings  on  the  Cabala  are.  An 
Eipotition  o/the  Tulmudic  Uagadoth,  entitled  "'•:C1X 
Tarn: — A  Commentary  on  Psidm  cxir: — A  Comment 
tary  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  he  propounds  the  ten- 
ets of  the  Cabala.    These  works,  however,  have  not  yet  \ 
been  published.    See  Grtitz,  Gtich,  d.  Jmlen,  vii,  204  sq. ; 
Sceinschoeider,  CataL  Libr,  IJtbr,  in  BibL  JiodL  2677- 
2680;    De'  Rossi,  Dizionario  JStcrico,  p.  315  (Germ, 
tiansl.);  <;in8burg,  The  Kabbalah,  p.  Ill;  FUrst,  BibL 
Jud.  iii.  428.     (B.  P.) 

Tosar'mall  (Hcb.  Toparmah',  maiain  [briefly 
fTC^Sn,  Gen.  X,  18  ],  of  uncertain  derivation ;  Sept. 
Bopya/M  ▼.  r.  Otpyafia,  etc.;  Vulg.  Thoparma),  thinl 
naoMd  of  the  three  sons  of  Gomer  (the  son  of  Japhetb), 
hb  brothers  being  Ashkenaz  and  Riphath  ((Ten.x,  13; 
lChmn.i,6).  RC  post  2513.  The  descendants  of  To- 
garmah  are  mentioned  among  the  merchants  who  traf- 
ficked with  Tyre,  the  hoose  of  Togarmah  being  said  to 
trade  **  in  its  fairs  with  horses,  and  horsemen,  and  mules*' 
(Ezek.  XX vii,  14).  They  are  named  with  Persia,  Ethio- 
pia, and  Libya  as  followers  of  Gog,  of  the  land  of  Ma- 
gog,  the  chief  prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal,  or,  as  it  may 
be  rendered  (making  the  Hebrew  Roth,  for  chief,  a  proper 
name,  as  it  is  in  the  Sept.  'P^,  and  as  the  Jews  say  it 
ooght  to  be  rendered),  the  prince  of  Rosh  or  Russ,  Me- 
ibMh  or  Moshk,  and  Tnbal  or  Tobolsk  (xxxviii,  5.  6). 
suppoeed  by  some  to  mean  the  prince  or  power  of  Ru8- 
aia,  the  title  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  being  prince  (»r 
emperor  of  Russia.  Moscow,  and  Tobolsk.  Togarmah 
b  Mud  to  be  of  the  north  quarters,  and  (rog  is  represent- 
ol  as  a  guard  to  it,  possibly  professing  to  guard  ir.  or 
offering  to  it  a  protectorate  (ver.  7).  The  Jews  8ay 
that  by  Togarmah,  or  the  house  of  Togarmah,  we  arc 
to  uoderBtand  the  Turks.  Torgama,  therefore,  sh  it  is 
given  in  the  Sept.  (and  in  some  Heb.  MSS.  ilTSSi'^r). 
hat  been  thought  by  many  to  mean  Turkoman,  or  the 
Tmrkonuui  bordea  from  whom  the  Turks  have  sprung. 


Togarmah,  however,  as  a  geographical  term,  is  connect- 
ed with  Armenia,  and  the  subsequent  notices  of  the 
name  (xxvii,  14;  xxxviii,  6)  accord  with  this  view.' 
Armenia  was,  according  to  Strabo  (xi,  13,  9,  529),  dis- 
tinguished by  the  production  of  good  horses  (com  p. 
Xenoph.  Anab,  iv,  5,  24;  Herod,  vii,  40).  The  coun- 
tries of  S311R  and  "^a^  (Mtvi'at).  a»<l  «!*>  b'.n,  were 
contiguous  to  Togarmah  (Joseph us,  i>1  ii/.  i,  1,  6).  The 
name  itself  may  possibly  have  reference  to  Armenia, 
for,  acconling  to  Grimm  {Gasch,  d,  deutsrh,  Spr.  ii,  825), 
Togarmah  comes  from  the  Sanscrit  /oita,  "tribe,"  and 
A  r/nci  =  Armenia,  which  he  further  connects  with  Her- 
mino  the  son  of  Mannus.  The  most  decisive  statement 
respecting  the  ethnographic  relation  of  the  Armeniana 
in  ancient  literature  is  furnished  bv  Herodotus,  who 
says  that  tlicy  were  Phrygian  colonists,  that  they  were 
armed  in  the  Phr^'gian  fashion,  and  were  associated 
with  the  Phn'gians  under  the  same  commander  (Herod, 
vii,  73).  The  remark  of  Kudoxus  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'Ap- 
pivia)  that  the  Armenians  resemble  the  Phrygians  in 
many  respects  in  language  {rg  ^ii>vg  iroXX<i  (f^vyi- 
(Hovni)  tends  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary t^)  understand  the  statement  of  Herodotus  as  im- 
plying more  than  a  common  origin  of  the  two  peoples; 
for,  looking  at  the  general  westward  progress  of  the 
Japhetic  races,  and  on  the  central  position  which  Ar- 
menia held  in  regard  to  their  movements,  we  should 
rather  infer  that  Phr^gia  was  colonized  from  Armenia 
than  rict  reraa.  The  Phrygians  were  indeed  reputed 
to  have  had  their  first  settlements  in  Europe,  and  thence 
to  have  crossed  into  Asia  (Herod,  vii,  73) ;  but  this  must 
be  regarded  as  simply  a  retrograde  movement  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  great  Phrygian  race  in  the  direction  of  their 
original  home.  The  period  of  this  movement  is  fixed 
sul)sequcntly  to  the  Trojan  war  (Strabo,  xiv,  680), 
whereas  the  Phrygians  appear  as  an  important  race  in 
Asia  Minor  at  a  far  earlier  period  (id.  vii,  321 ;  Herod, 
vii,  8,  11).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were 
once  the  dominant  race  in  the  peninsula,  and  that  they 
spread  westward  from  the  confines  of  Armenia  to  the 
shores  of  t)ie  ^l^gsean.  The  Phrygian  language  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  classed  with  the  Indo-European  fam- 
ily. The  resemblance  between  words  in  the  Phrygian 
and  (ireek  tongues  was  noticed  by  the  (irreks  them- 
selves (Plato,  Cratyl,  p.  410),  and  the  inscriptions  still 
existing  in  the  former  are  decidedly  Indo-European 
( Rawlinson,  Uerod,  i,  666  ).  The  Armenian  language 
presents  many  |»ecuHarities  which  distinguish  it  from, 
other  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family ;  but  these 
may  lie  accounted  for  partly  by  the  physical  character 
of  the  country,  and  partly  by  the  laige  amount  of  for- 
eign admixture  that  it  has  experienced.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  no  hesitation  is  felt  by  philologists  in 
placing  Armenian  among  the  Indo-European  languages 
(Pott,  Etym.  Forttch,  introd.  p.  32;  Diefenbach,  Orig. 
Europ.  p.  43).  With  regard  to  the  ancient  inscriptions 
at  Wan,  some  doubt  exists;  some  of  them,  but  appar- 
ently not  the  most  ancient,  are  thought  to  bear  a  Tu- 
ranian character  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Hub,  p.  402;  Raw- 
linson, /iernd.  i,  652);  but,  even  were  this  fully  estab- 
lished, it  fails  to  pr<*vc  the  Turanian  character  of  the 
p4)pulation,  inasmuch  as  they  may  have  t)een  set  up  by 
foreign  conquerors.  The  Armenians  themselves  have 
associated  the  name  of  Togarmah  with  their  early  his- 
torj'  in  that  they  represent  the  founder  of  their  race, 
Haik,  as  a  son  of  Thorgom  (Moses  Choren.  i,  4,  9-11. 
See  Moses  Chorenensis,  Historim  A  i-nwn,  lib.  iii,  A  rmtn. 
ediilif,  f.nl.  rert.  notieque  illuttr  W,  et  (J.  Whistonii 
[Loud.  1736 J);  Heeren,  Ideen^  i,  1.  305;  Michaelis, 
Spicil^f/ium  (ifotfraphioi,  i,  67-78 ;  Klaproth,  Travfi^,  ii, 
64.     St'o  Ak.munia. 

Toggenburg  War,  the  name  given  to  an  outbreak 
lietween  Pn»tC!jtants  and  Catholics  in  Toggenburg  (or 
T<K!kPnlMirg),  a  ilistrict  of  the  cantrni  of  St.  <  Jail,  Switz- 
erlan«i.  Tho  disfxite  between  the  Toggenburgers  and 
the  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  I^eodcgar  BUrgisser,  appeared  at 
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first  to  be  purely  political,  and  related  mainly  to  the  conjectures  that  he  may  have  even  reduced  him  to  a 

labor  in  road-building,  which  the  abbot  had  enforced  state  of  vassalage.     There  was  probably  some  policy  in 

4jpon  those  under  his  jurisdiction.     At  first  even  Cath-  the  conduct  of  Toi,  and  his  object  may  have  been,  as 

olic  localities,  such  as  Schwyz,  took  part  with  the  Tog-  Josephus  says  it  was  (^Ant,  vii,  5, 4),  to  buy  off  the  con- 

genburgers  against  the  abbot,  without  regard  to  eccle-  queror  with   the  "  vessels   of  ancient   workmanship** 

siastical  differences.     But  the  confessional  differences  {(tkevij  Tt}^  dp\aiaQ  KaraffKiviio)  which  he  presented. 

soon  led  to  serious  disturbances.     In  the  lower  countr>',  Tokens   (ttssirof),  biu  of  lead  or  of  pewter,  or 

especially  in    Hennau,  the    majority  were   Catholics,  cards,  given  to  the  members  of  a  Church  in  fuU  com- 

About  Easter,  in  1709,  they  closed  the  church  against  munion,  which  they  hand  to  the  elders  as  they  ap- 

the  evangelical  party,  and  the  result  was  a  scuffle,  in  proach  the  Lord's  table.     The  object  is  to  keep  out 

which  many  were  woundeil.     Alarmed  at  this  treat-  those  who  are  not  known,  or  who  are  under  scandal,  or 

ment,  the  Protestants  sought  shelter  in  the  neighboring  fo^  other  reasons  are  deemed  unworthy.    See  Te88er.«. 

churches,  but,  encouraged  by  their  neighbors  of  Ober-  —   /,_/„.    'n  i  /  .L'-k.                     •    c.     j 

1  **  *v         .  -^   I  •              «   •     u                 J         I.*  To  la  (Heb.  Tola  ,  ysiFI,  a  worm,  as  m  Exod.  xvi, 

glatt,  thcv  returned  in  a  week  to  Hennau,  and  sought  ^    .,         ^    .  ,           ■  x7          ^r  t        l  t  ^ 

to  enter  the  church.     The  Catholic  priest  refused  them,  ^0 ;  Sept.  e«Xa  v.  r.  ewXe,  etc ;  Vulg.  Thola),  the  name 

but,  seeing  the  Protestants  assembled  in  large  numbers  ?'^J^®^'^^?* 

in   the   church vard,  counseUed  submission.     But  the  ,  1- The  first-bom  oflswchar  (Gen.  xlvi,  13 ;  1  Chron. 

ProtesUnt  minister  was  at  this  moment  feUed  to  the  ^*'  ^>  ^^'.  ^^^'  "« ."***  "*  «>™  ^^^^  2)'  ^^^  ^^ 
earth  bv  a  stone,  and  a  severe  struggle  ensued.  The  ^""^  piogenitom  of  families  known  collectively  as  the 
priest  was  roughly  handled,  but  was  rescued  bv  a  mem-  ToUites  (Numb,  xxvi,  28),  and  these  m  David's  tune 
ber  of  the  council,  and  one  of  his  foUowers  kiUed.  The  ^^^^^  22,600  valiant  soldiers  (1  Chron.  vu,  2). 
Reformed  preacher,  a  native  of  Basle,  was  recalled,  and  „  2.  Judge  of  Israel  after  Abimelech  (Judg.  x,  1,  2). 
a  citizen  of  Zurich  substituted,  who  was  obliged  to  dis-  "«  "  described  in  that  passage  *»  "the  son  of  Puah, 
guise  himself  for  fear  of  the  Catholics.  The  Catholic  Jj"®  «»"  of  Dodo,  a  man  of  Issachar.  In  the  SepL  and 
priest,  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks,  was  restored  to  his  Y^l^'  "*  "  ™***«  '"*«  «»"  **'  Abimelech  s  uncle.  Dodo 
parish,  under  the  protection  of  the  abbot.  The  differ-  C'^''^)  being  considered  an  appeUative.  But  Gideon, 
ent  cantons  now  took  sides  with  the  contending  parties,  Abimelech's  father,  was  a  Manassite.  Tola  judged  Is- 
and  party  feeling  ran  very  high.  Attempts  were  made,  rael  for  twenty-three  years  (B.C.  1319-1296)  at  Shamir 
however,  at  mediation.  An  assembly  was  held  at  Ba-  in  Mount  Ephraim,  where  he  died  and  was  buried.  Jo- 
den,  May  29,  1709,  arbitrators  were  appointed,  and  pro-  sephus  does  not  mention  him  (Ant.  v,  7,  6);  but  (as 
ceedings  begun ;  but  all  in  vain.  In  the  spring  of  1712  Whiston  remarks)  inasmuch  as  the  total  of  the  years 
the  war  broke  out.  It  began  in  Toggenburg.  The  there  agree,  his  name  seems  to  have  fallen  out  of  our 
city  of  Wyl,  to  which  the  forces  of  the  abbot  had  re-  copies.     See  Judgk. 

tired,  was  captured;  the  commander,  Felber,  was  most  To'lad  (Heb.  Tolad%  nbin,  birth;  Sept,  QutXdB 

shockingly  mangled  by  his  own  people,  and  his  corpse  ^.  ,,  eovXakfi),  one  of  the  towns  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon 

was  thrown  into  the  Sitter.     Nabholz,  at  the  head  of  j^  d^^j^.^  ^j^^  (1  Chron.  iv,  29);  probably  the  same 

the  victors,  marched  to  St.  Gall,  and  seized  the  Thurgau  elsewhere  (Josh,  xv,  30)  called  Ei^tolad  (q.  v.). 

find  the  Rhine  valley.    Meantime,  the  theatre  of  the  —  r^  »-.     ^  tt  i.    «»  t  ,.,  ..-i.l.«                  • 

war  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Reuss  and  the  Aar.  ^^  ^^^^  ("^^  ^^^*^ »  ^^V^^  patronymic;  Sept. 

A  murderous  conflict,  "the  battle  of  the  bushes,"  gave  ^oXat-,  Vulg.  ThoUxltes),  the  general  name  of  the  de- 

the  Bernese  a  bloody  victory.     The  city  of  Baden  sur-  scendants  of  Tola  (q.  v.)  the  son  of  Issachar  (Numb, 

rendered  to  Zurich,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  its  Cath-  xxvi,  23). 

olic  w(»rship,  but  did  not  dare  to  interfere  with  the  erec-  Toland,  John,  one  of  the  founders  of  modem  deism, 
tion  of  a  Reformed  Church  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  was  bom  Nov.  30, 1669  or  1670,  in  the  most  northem  isth- 
<;ity.  Through  the  interference  of  pope  Clement  IX,  mus  of  Ireland.  His  Christian-name  was  JiufiiM  Junius, 
the  fire  of  war,  which  seemed  about  to  be  extinguished,  but  at  school  his  master  ordered  him  to  be  called  John, 
was  again  stirred;  and  while  the  govemment  was  hesi-  which  name  he  retained  ever  after.  From  the  school 
tating,  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  at  Redcastle,  near  Londonderry,  he  went,  in  1687,  to  the 
and  Ztig,  to  the  number  of  4000,  stormed  the  village  of  College  of  Glasgow,  and  after  three  years*  stay  there 
Sins.  Bloody  battles  were  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  visited  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
Lake  Zurich,  and  at  Bellenschantze.  In  Lucerne,  the  made  A.M.  in  June,  1690.  He  afterwards  went  to  the 
govemment  was  compelled  by  an  uprising  of  the  people  University  of  Leyden,  where  he  was  generously  sup- 
to  enter  into  the  war.  The  Catholic  parties  to  the  war,  ported  by  some  eminent  Dissenters  in  England.  After 
«bout  12,000  strong,  assembled  at  Mury.  The  Bernese  a  residence  there  of  two  years,  he  returned  to  England, 
were  encamped  at  Vilmergen,  and  the  great  battle  was  and  went  to  Oxford,  which  place  he  left  in  1695,  and 
fought  on  St.  James's  Day,  July  25,  and  was  not  decided  went  to  London,  whence  he  retumed  to  Ireland  in  1697. 
until  six  P.  M.,  when  the  victory  of  the  Reformers  was  But  so  strong  was  the  feeling  aroused  by  his  deistic  no- 
<x>mplete.  The  peace,  which  was  concluded  in  August  tions  and  his  own  imprudent  conduct  that  he  soon  re- 
at  Aarau,  provided  religious  liberty  for  Toggenburg.  turned  to  London.  He  accompanied  the  earl  of  Mac- 
See  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  the  Church  in  the  IWi  and  \9th  clesfield  to  Hanover  in  1701,  and  also  made  an  excur- 
Cent,  i,  34  sq.  sion  to  Berlin,  at  which  latter  place  he  remained  for 
To'hu  (Heb.  To'chu,  ^nh,  hwly;  Sept.  eoow  v.  r.  «*""«  ^'"^^^  «"**  ^*»®n  retumed  to  England.     In  the 

eoc/;  Vulg.  Thohu),  son  of  Zuph  and  father  of  Elihu  '^P""?  "^  l^J^'.^^*?**"  ^It'^^^rr^^';";"''''  ^oWmA,  etc, 

among  the  ancestors  of  Samuel  (I  Sam.  i,  1);  probably  jeaching  EngUnd  in  1/10     He  died  at  Putney,  near 

the  same  elsewhere  called  Toaii  (1  Chron.  vi,  34)  or  London,  March  11, 1.22.     Of  his  many  treatu^  we  no- 

Naiiath  (q.  V.)  (ver.  26).  ixct,  Ch^tumUy  not  M^teriou»  (Lond.  1696    8vo), 

—   ^.  x.w  ,    «, \,  — l1  .     «         .       .    ^,          «...  which  elicited  at  least  fiftv-four  replies: — An  Apohgv 

To'i  (Heb.  Tor,  -^jn  in  Sam.,  but  in  Chron.  To%  yj,^  yf^^  y^^/^^j  (il,ij,  1697)  ,_Amuntor,  or  a  Defe^ 

Heb.  Ton\  VST\,  both  meaning  erring;  Sept.  Goo»;  or  of  Milton's  Lift,  etc.  (1699,  8vo);  this  attack  u|>on  the 

^ittov  V.  r.  Gofi  and  Owa;  Josephus,  Oaci/oi,-;  Vulg.  canon  of  the  New  Test,  was  answered  by  Samuel  Clark, 

ThoU),  the  king  of  Hamath  on  the  Orontes,  who,  after  Jeremiah  Jones,  Stephen  Nye,  and  John  Richardsioi) : — 

the  defeat  of  his  powerful  enemy  the  Syrian  king  Had-  iSociniattism  Truly  Stated  {1705)  i—Dissertatiotus  duct: 

adezer  by  the  army  of  David,  sent  his  sou  Joram,  or  Adeisidannon  et  Origines  JudaiccB  (1709,  8vo): — Xaza- 

Hadoram,  to  congratulate  the  victor  and  do  him  homage  jenus  (ibid.  1718,  8vo) : — Uistorg  of  the  Druids  (Mon- 

with  presents  of  gold  and  silver  and  brass  (2  Sam.  viii,  irose,  1814,  8vo),  etc     See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 

^,10;  1  Chron.  xviii,  9,  10).     B.C.  1036.     "For  Had-  Arner.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet.  s.  v.;  Con- 

adezer  had  wars  with  Toi,"  and  Ewald  {Gesch,  iii,  199)  temp.  Rev,  June,  1868. 
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Tol^bsnes  (Sept  ToX^aviyc,  Vulg.  Tolbanes),  a 
eorropt  Gnscized  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  25)  for  the  name 
Telxm.  (q.  V.)  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Ezra  x,  24). 

Toledo,  Councils  op  (ConciUum  Toletanum).  These 
coancila,  of  which  there  were  twenty-foar,  were  held  in 
the  city  of  Toledo,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
in  ^»i>ain.  Toledo  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric ;  has 
1  caathedral,  founded  in  1258,  and  completed  in  1492;  a 
f«>&i  ladling  hospital,  founded  by  cardinal  Mendoza  in 
141^ :  and  a  theological  seminary. 

I.  The  First  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  on  Sept  1, 

40i>,  under  Patron  us,  the  bishop.    The  reason  for  assem- 

hltit|!  this  council,  which  consisteil  of  nineteen  bishops, 

waus  the  troubles  and  disturbances  caused  by  the  heresy 

of  the  Priscillianisis,  which  sprang  up  towards  the  close 

oC  the  4th  century.     Nineteen  bishops,  from  all  the 

Spanish  pmvinces,  attended.     Many  of  the  sect  of  the 

FnaciUlanists  who  presented  themselves  were  received 

back  into  communion  with  the  Church  afler  having 

abjured  their  errors.     In  this  council  the  bishop  of 

Rome  is,  for  the  first  time,  spoken  of  simply  by  the 

title  of  ^  pope.**    Twenty  canons  were  also  published. 

L  Permits  to  admit  married  men  to  the  office  of  dea- 
con, provided  they  will  observe  continence. 

i  Forbids  to  admit  to  any  higher  order  than  that  of 
lobdescon  a  man  who  baa  publicly  done  penance,  and 
eveo  reftricts  bis  administration  of  that  office. 

i.  Enacts  that  a  subdeacon,  marrying  a  second  time, 
dull  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  porter  or  reader,  and  shall 
Dot  be  permitted  to  read  the  Gospel  or  epistle ;  should  he 
nsrry  i  third  time,  he  shall  be  separated  from  the  Church 
for  two  years,  and  then  be  admitted  to  lay  communion 
onlj. 

&  DoMrfves  all  priexts  and  clerks  who,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  any  church  iu  town  or  country,  do  not  assist 
d^lly  at  masa. 

1-  Permits  clerks  whose  wives  do  not  lead  a  decorous 
Hfe  to  bind  them  or  shut  ihem  up.  and  tt>  make  them 
^;  forbids  them  to  eat  with  them  until  they  have  done 
penince. 

11  Forbids  a  clerk  to  leave  his  own  bishop  In  order  to 
•ttseb  bimvelf  to  another. 

1S>  Wims  those  who  attend  the  other  offices  of  the 
Cborcb.  bat  who  do  not  communicate,  that  they  must 
either  reeeive  the  holy  communion,  or  take  place  among 
tbe  peoitents,  upon  pain  of  ezcommnnlcation. 

14.  Orders  that  any  one  who  shall  have  received  the 
boly  eocbarist  without  eating  It  shall  be  driven  from 
tbeCharch  as  guilty  of  sacrilege. 

17.  Xzoommonlcates  a  married  man  keeping  a  coucn- 
bioe;  bat  permits  unmarried  men  to  do  so.  Allows  ei- 
tbera  wife  or  a  concubine. 

1B<  Restricts  the  consecration  of  the  chrism  to  the  bish- 
op*; rnders  aJl  priests  to  send  a  deacon  or  snbdeacon  to 
tbe  bishop  at  Baster,  in  order  to  receive  it  fh>m  him. 

See  Mansi,Oiici2L  1^1222. 

II  The  Second  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  about  447, 
doling  the  popedom  of  Leo  I,  against  the  Priscillian- 
Mk  Nineteen  buhopa  attended,  who  condemned  the 
y^tnty  and  the  followers  of  Priscillian  in  a  formulary 
of  Cuth  directed  against  all  heretics,  to  which  eighteen 
■mthemas  are  attached.  See  Mansi,  Condi,  iii,  1465; 
Baronius,  ann.  447,  §  17,  etc 

III.  The  Third  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  May  17, 
^1 ;  Montanos,  bishop  of  Toledo,  presiding  over  seven 
otber  bishopa.    Five  canons  were  published. 

1-  Relates  to  the  treatment  of  children  offered  by  their 
ptrents  to  be  brought  up  for  h«>ly  orders.  Others  relate 
t'>the  continence  of  the  clergy,  the  preservation  of  church 
prt»perty,  etc. 

In  this  council  Toledo  is,  for  the  first  time,  spoken  of 
ia  a  metmpoliun  see.     See  Mansi,  Condi,  iv,  1734. 

IV.  The  Fonrth  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  May  8, 
^\  Leander,  the  primate  of  Seville,  presiding  over 
*er«ity-two  bishops,  from  the  dittVnMii  provinoen  un- 
Her  the  rule  of  king  Reccaredus,  who  attended  in  per- 
^n.  Kight  deputies  were  also  present.  The  main 
•^ject  of  the  council  was  t4>  confirm  the  conversion  of 
the  (M>ths  who  had  abjured  Arianism,  and  who  here 
Pn^nted  a  confession  of  faith,  in  which  they  declared 
their  assent  to  the  first  frnir  cecumenical  councils,  and 
tnathematized  the  principal  errors  of  the  Arian  party. 
Twenty -three  canoiu  were  published,  and  as  many 
ttatbeiDaa  directed,  aB  againat  other  heresies  and  evils, 


so  against  those  who  deny  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  those  who  re- 
fuse to  anathematize  the  Council  of  Ariminum. 

2.  Directa  that,  accordiuK  to  the  king's  writ,  the  Con- 
stantlnopolitau  creed  shHllhe  sung  by  the  iK-oplc  in  ev- 
ery church  in  the  kingdom  before  the  Lora's  Prayer  in 
the  eucharlstical  office. 

6.  Relates  to  the  rule  of  continence  to  be  observed  by 
heretical  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  when  reconciled 
to  the  Church,  as  well  as  by  all  clerks. 

7.  Orders  that  some  portion  of  Holy  Scriptnre  shall  be 
read  daily  at  the  tables  of  priestti,  to  prevent  Idle  conver- 
sation. 

11  and  12.  Relate  to  penitence.  Forbid  to  reconcile 
without  penance ;  forbid  the  priest  to  admit  to  penance 
without  flret  cutting  off  the  hair  of  the  penitent,  if  a  man, 
or  changing  her  dress,  if  u  woman. 

li.  Forbms  Jews  to  have  Christian  women  for  wives  or 
concubines. 

19.  Leaves  It  to  the  bishop  to  fix  the  endowment  to  be 
given  to  a  newly  founded  church. 

22.  Forbids  to  say  anything  but  psalms  at  the  fbuerala 
of  the  religious. 

See  Mansi,  v,  997. 

V.  The  Fifth  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  May  17, 
597;  sixteen  bishops  attended;  two  canons  only  remain, 
and  the  subscription  of  thirteen  bishops  only  appear. 

1.  Orders  that  priests  and  deacons  who  will  not  observe 
the  law  of  coutinence  shall  be  degraded,  shut  up  in  a 
cloister,  and  put  to  penance. 

2.  Forbids  the  bishop  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  rev- 
enues of  any  church  or  chapel  iu  his  diocese,  and  declares 
that  they  belong  to  the  ministering  priest. 

See  Mansi,  v,  1603. 

VI.  The  Sixth  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  in  610; 
Aurasius,  bishop  of  Toledo,  presiding  over  fifteen  bish- 
ops. The  primacy  of  the  see  of  Toledo  over  all  the 
churches  of  Carthagena  was  established,  and  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  an  edict  of  king  Gundemar.  See 
Mansi,  v,  1620. 

VII.  A  national  council  was  held  in  this  city  on  Dec 
9,  633,  assembled  from  the  whole  of  Spain,  and  that 
part  of  (iaul  which  was  in  subjection  to  the  Goths;  Isi- 
dore of  Seville  presided,  sixty-six  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops being  present :  among  them  were  the  metropolitans 
of  Narbonne,  Merida,  Braga,  Toledo,  and  Tarragona. 
Seventy-five  canons  were  published. 

1.  Contains  a  profession  of  faith  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  and  the  incarnation. 

2.  Directs  that  the  same  order  of  prayer  and  of  psalmo- 
dy shall  be  observed  throughout  the  Elngdom,  and  the 
same  manner  of  celebrating  mass. 

8.  Orders  that  a  national  council  shall  be  held  aunuallyt 
if  possible ;  otherwise  a  council  In  each  province. 

4.  Relates  to  the  proper  mode  of  holaing  synods,  and 
Is  of  some  length.  It  orders  that  on  the  mst  day  of  the 
svnod  the  church  shall  be  cleared  before  sunrise  and  all 
tbe  doors  shut  except  one ;  that  the  bishops  shall  enter 
first  and  take  their  seats  In  a  circle,  according  to  the  date 
of  their  consecration :  then  the  priests ;  after  them  the 
deacons,  who  are  ordered  to  stand  in  sight  of  the  bish- 
ops ;  and.  last  of  all,  the  laity  and  notaries.  This  done, 
the  door  is  directed  to  be  shut,  and  silence  and  devotion 
enjoined  upon  all.  Then  the  archdeacon,  standing  up^ 
shall  bid  them  pray;  upon  which  all  shall  prostrate  them- 
selves upon  the  floor,  aLd,  after  private  prayer  mingled 
with  sobs  and  tear^.  one  of  the  bishops  sbalfrise  up  and 
say  a  prayer,  to  whicn  an  shall  respond  Amen.  All  hav- 
ing risen  up  and  taken  their  places,  a  deacon  in  an  alb 
shall  read  the  canons  relating;  to  the  holding  of  councils, 
and  the  metropolitan  shall  invite  the  bishops  to  proceed 
to  business.  It  is  forbidden  to  proceed  to  another  mat- 
ter until  the  first  has  been  disposed  of.  Any  clerk  or  lay- 
man desiring  to  appeal  to  the  council  is  enjoined  to  men- 
tion his  cause  to  the  metropolitan  archdeacon,  who  shall 
declare  it  to  the  council.  No  bishop  is  allowed  to  leave 
the  synod  before  the  others,  nor  shall  the  council  be  dis- 
solved until  everything  is  settled. 

ft.  Directs  that  metro|M>litans  shall  consult  together  be- 
fore Epiphany  concerning  the  proper  time  for  celebrating 
Easter,  and  shall  signify  their  determination  to  their  sui- 
fhigans. 

6.  Ap|)roves  of  leaving  the  question  about  single  and 
trine  immersion  open :  but  orders  single  immersion  to  be 
practiced  throuKhout  Spain,  to  prevent  schism. 

7.  Orders  that  the  Passion  be  preached  on  Good-Fri- 
rlay,  and  that  the  people,  in  an  anaible  voice,  ask  forgive- 
ne^s  of  their  sins.  In  order  that,  being  thereby  purified 
from  sill,  they  may  worthily  celebrate  the  great  festival 
of  Eiistcr,  and  partake  of  the  holy  eucharist  with  a  pure 
heart. 
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8.  Deprives  or  the  Enster  coromnuion  thotte  who  break 
their  fast  on  Qood-Frlday  before  »uui*et,  exceutiou  beiug 
made  in  favor  of  old  and  aick  persons  and  children. 

9.  Relates  to  the  benediction  of  the  caudles,  etc,  on 
Easter-eve. 

10.  Is  directed  against  an  abose  then  prevalent  in  many 
churches  in  which  the  L«jrd*s  Prayer  wan  said  on  Sundays 
only ;  ordern  all  clerlLS  to  say  it  daily  at  the  office,  either 
openly  or  privately. 

11.  Forbids  to  sing  the  Hallelujah  daring  Lent 

18.  Orders  that  immediately  after  the  epistle  the  gospel 
should  be  read,  which  should  be  followed  by  the  Lauds, 
which  in  some  churches  were  improperly  sung  after  the 
epistle. 

13.  Condemns  the  opinion  of  those  who  deemed  it  wrong 
to  slug  hymns  composed  by  meu  in  honor  of  the  apostles 
and  martyrs  on  account  of  their  not  being  taken  out  of 
Holy  Scripture  nor  authorized  by  tradition. 

14.  Orders  that  the  canticle  ^nedieite  Opera  Omnia  be 
soug  on  Sundays  and  feast-days  at  mass  at  the  entrance 
of  the  chancel  [in  ptdpito]. 

1ft.  Orders,  under  pain  of  ezcommanication,  that  at  the 
end  of  each  psalm  shall  be  sung  "Olory  and  hotior  be  to 
the  Father," etc.,  and  not  merely  "Glory  l)e,"etc. 

17.  Excommunicates  those  who  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  Inspiration  of  the  Apocalypne,  and  also  those  who  re- 
fuse to  read  it  in  church  from  Easter  to  Pentecost. 

19.  Enumerates  the  cases  in  which  persons  may  not  be 
admitted  to  holy  orders. 

85.  Is  directed  against  ignorance  in  the  clergy;  re- 
quires them  to  be  acquainted  with  Holy  Scripture  and 
the  canons. 

86.  Orders  ttiat  a  priest  when  appointed  to  any  parish 
shall  receive  a  copy  of  the  ritual  from  the  bishop,  and 
that  when  the  priests  attend  the  litani«s  or  synoos  they 
shall  give  account  to  the  bishop  of  their  manner  of  cele- 
brating the  holy  office  and  administering  holy  baptism. 

83.  Forbids  the  bishop  to  take  for  his  own  share  mora 
than  one  third  of  the  revenue  of  the  churches  within  his 
diocese. 

34.  Enacts  that  thirty  years'  possession  shall  give  to  a 
bishop  lawfhl  right  over  a  Church  situated  in  the  diocese 
of  another  bishop  if  in  the  same  province. 

89.  Forbids  the  deacons  to  pretend  to  the  privileges  of 
the  priesthood  and  to  sit  in  the  first  places. 

40.  Forbids  them  to  wear  two  stoles,  which  it  declares 
to  be  unfit  for  even  a  bishop  or  priest;  directs  them  to 
wear  the  stole  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  also  that  it  be 
clean,  and  not  worked  with  coKirs  or  with  gold. 

41.  Orders  all  clerks,  as  well  as  the  priests  and  deacons, 
to  shave  the  entire  crown  of  the  head  and  to  leave  but  a 
slight  rim  of  hair  in  the  form  of  a  circle. 

46.  Orders  that  a  clerk  found  plundering  a  tomb  be  de- 

f>osed  from  every  ecclesiastical  rank  and  office,  and  sub* 
ected  to  three  years*  penance. 

61.  Forbids  bishops  to  ill-treat  monks,  but  grants  to 

them  the  exercise  of  their  canonical  authority  over  them, 

such  as  exhorting  them  to  observe  a  good  and  holy  life, 

instituting  abbots  and  other  officers,  correcting  those  who 

*   infringe  the  rules,  etc 

68.  Enacts  that  monks  forsaking  the  monastic  state  in 
order  to  marry  and  settle  in  the  world  shall  be  brought 
back  and  put  to  penance. 

67.  Forbids  to  compel  Jews  to  profess  Christianity; 
with  regard  to  the  compulsory  conversions  under  king 
Slsbertns,  it  allows  that  they  should  continue  to  be  con- 
sidered as  Christians  because  they  had  received  baptism, 
chrism,  and  the  holy  eucharist. 

The  following  nine  relate  to  the  Jews,  and  to  Christians 
who  had  apoatatized  to  Judaism. 

The  06th  and  fallowing  eight  relate  to  the  case  of  slavea. 

76.  Anathematises  all  who  conspire  against  r^^al  au- 
thority. 

See  Mansi,  y,  1700. 

VIIL  The  Eighth  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  in  636, 
under  king  Cbiutila,  Eugenius,  bishop  of  Toledo,  pre- 
siding ;  twenty-two  bishops  in  all  were  present  Nine 
canons  were  published,  of  which 

1.  Orders  public  litanies  every  year  for  three  days,  be- 
ginning Dec  14,  except  one  of  the  three  should  prove  to 
be  Sunaay,  in  which  case  the  litany  days  were  to  be  ob> 
serA'ed  in  the  week  following. 

All  the  others  relate  to  the  prince  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  his  powers,  etc     See  Mansi,  v,  1735. 

IX.  This  council  was  held  Jan.  9,  638,  under  Silva, 
metropolitan  of  Narbonne,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  Chinttla.  Fifty-two  Spanish  and  Gallic 
bishops  were  present,  either  in  person  or  by  deputy. 
Eighteen  canons  were  published. 

8.  Enacts  that  for  the  future  no  king  should  ascend  the 
throne  without  making  a  vow  to  defend  the  Catholic 
faith  and  to  rid  the  country  of  infidels;  pronounces  anath- 
ema against  those  who  should  violate  tnis  oath. 

7.  Orders  that  persons  who,  after  having  been  admit- 


ted to  penance,  quit  that  state  and  resume  the  secular 
dress  shall  be  ari-ested  by  the  bishop,  and  compelled  to 
perform  iheir  course  of  penance,  whether  they  will  or 
ui>t,  in  some  monastery. 

Fleury  ol^erves  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  we  find 
mention  of  this  compulsory  penance,  which  evinced  en- 
tire ignorance  of  the  sound  practice  of  antiquity.  See 
Mansi,  v,  1740. 

X.  The  Tenth  Council  was  held  about  646,  under  king 
Chintasuinthus,  by  twenty -eight  bishops  present  and 
the  deputies  of  eleven  who  were  absenL  Six  canons 
were  published. 

8.  Allows  the  bishop,  or  anv  other  priest  who  may  be 
present,  to  complete  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  mys- 
teries when  the  celebrating  priest  is  unable  to  proceed 
through  sicknetM ;  excommunicates  those  who,  without 
such  cause,  leave  the  celebration  unfiniHhed,  or  who  cel- 
ebrate after  having  partaken  of  the  slightest  particle  of 
food. 

See  Mansi,  v,  1863. 

XL  This  council  was  held  in  653,  under  Orontius  of 
Merida ;  the  king,  Resesuinthus,  being  present,  and  fif- 
ty-two bishops,  with  the  deputies  of  ten  absent.  The 
prince  read  his  profession  of  faith,  in  which  he  acknowl- 
edged the  first  four  cecumenical  councils.  Twelve  can- 
ons were  published. 

I.  Contains  a  definition  of  fkith. 

8.  Condemns  all  oaths  and  vows  to  commit  evil  actiooa. 

3.  Condemns  all  persons  guilty  of  simony. 

7.  Condemns  those  who  forsake  the  episcopal  or  sacer- 
dotal office  upon  pretext  of  having  been  admitted  to  such 
holy  office  nnwilnngly ;  orders  those  who  so  return  Into 
the  world  and  marry  to  be  shut  up  for  life  in  a  monastery. 

8.  Forbids  to  ordain  ignorant  clerks. 

9.  Excludes  from  the  Easter  communion  and  fh)m  the 

Erivilege  of  eating  meat  for  twelve  montha  thoee  who 
reak  the  Lent  fast. 

18.  Confirms  the  canons  of  a  former  council  concerning 
the  Jews. 

Besides  the  bishops  and  deputies  present,  we  find  among 
the  signatures  those  of  ten  abbots,  the  archpriest  of  To- 
ledo, and  sixteen  counts.  After  the  subscriptions  there 
is  a  synodal  decree  concerning  the  disposition  of  the 
king's  property,  and  an  edict  of  the  king  confirming  it. 
See  Mansi,  vi,  394. 

XII.  The  Twelfth  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  Nov.  2, 
655,  Eugenius,  the  archbishop,  presiding ;  sixteen  bish- 
ops attended,  and  seventeen  canons  were  published, 
most  of  which  tend  to  repress  the  abuses  committed  by 
bishops  in  the  administration  of  Church  property. 

II.  Forbids  to  confer  orders  upon  the  slaves  of  the 
Church  except  they  have  been  first  set  free  by  the  bishop. 

18.  Orders  that  newly  baptized  Jews  shall  show  them- 
selves in  the  assemblies  or  the  Christians  on  all  Jewish 
festivals. 

See  Mansi,  vi,  451. 

XIII.  Held  Dec  1,656,  under  Reccasuinthus;  twen- 
ty bishops  were  present,  among  whom  were  Eugenius, 
the  metropolitan  of  Toledo;  Fugitivus,  the  metropolitan 
of  Seville ;  and  St.  Fructuosus,  the  metropolitan  of  Bra- 
ga ;  five  bishops  who  were  absent  sent  deputies.  Seven 
canons  were  published. 

1.  Orders  that  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  shall  in 
fhture  be  kept  on  Dec.  19,  because  that,  falling  In  Lent,  It 
interfered  with  the  fast,  and  often  with  the  celebration  of 
Good-Friday. 

8.  Forbids  bishops  to  present  churches  to  their  relations 
and  friends  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue  to  be  derived. 

6.  Directs  that  children  devoted  by  their  parents  to  the 
tonsure  shall  be  compelled  to  lead  the  life  of  the  relig- 
ious ;  does  not  allow  parents  so  to  devote  their  children 
after  they  have  attained  ten  years  of  age  without  their 
own  consent. 

7.  Forbids  to  sell  Christians  to  Jews. 

See  Mansi,  vi,  459. 

XIV.  Held  Nov.  7,  675,  under  king  Wamba;  seven- 
teen bishops  (among  whom  was  Quiritiua  of  Toledo),  the 
deputies  of  two  others,  and  six  abbota  were  present.  In 
this  council  the  division  of  the  ooimtry  into  dioceses  was 
made,  and  sixteen  canons  of  discipline  were  published. 

8.  Orders  all  the  bishops  of  the  province  to  conform  to 
the  order  and  ritual  in  use  In  the  metropolitan  Church. 

4.  Forbids  to  suffer  priests  who  are  at  variance  to  ap- 
proach the  altar  or  to  receive  their  olferinga. 
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».  Forbids  any  sort  of  fee  on  accoaut  of  ordinatlou.  Jesus),     Under  this  title  a  Jewish  apom-phal  work,  or 

s  LlS'cS^sn^**'^  ^^''^''^  ^''*  ^'^*'  °'  absolving  from  ^^^h^,  jji^,^  -^  ^^^^^^^  purporting  to  give  the  hi*tor>'  of 

28.  Provides  for  the  pablication  of  these  canons  in  dio-  Jesus,     It  first  became  known  lo  Christians  in  the  13tb 

cesan  synods  and  in  cathedral  charches.  century ;  but  who  was  the  author  of  the  Toledoth  Jeshu 

See  Mansi  xiii  1118.  ^^  ^^^  known.    In  reality,  we  have  two  such  books,  each. 

XXIV.  Held  Sept  8,  1666.     Christopher  de  Sando-  caUed  Totedolh  Jeshu,  not  recensions  of  an  earlier  text, 

val,  bishop  of  Cordova,  was  caUed  upon  to  preside  on  but  independent  coUections  of  the  stories  circulating 

account  of  his  being  the  oldest  bishop  of  the  province,  among  the  Jews  relative  to  the  life  of  Christ.     The 

The  bishops  of  Siguen^a,  Segovia,  Palencia,  Cuen9a,  and  name  of  Jesus,  which  in  Hebrew  is  Joshua  or  Jehaskuur 

Osma  attended,  with  tiie  abbot  of  AlcalA  el  Real.    Three  "  »"  both  contracted  into  Jeshu  by  the  dropping  of  an 

sessions  were  held ;  in  the  first  the  decree  of  Trent  re-  ^tn,  ITS'*  for  3?TU\    Elias  in  Tishbi,  s.  v. "  Jeshu,'*  says,, 

lating  to  the  celebration  of  provincial  synods  was  read ;  ^^  Because  the  Jews  will  not  acknowledge  him  to  be  the 

also  a  profession  of  faith  which  was  signed  by  all  pres-  Saviour,  they  do  not  call  him  Joshua,  but  reject  the 

ent.     In  the  second  session  thirty-one  articles  of  ref-  A  in  and  call  him  Jeshu.'*     Kabbi  Abraham  Perizol,  or 

ormation  were  published  relating  to  bishops,  curates,  Farrissol,  in  his  book  Magyen  Abraham^  c  69,  says, 

officials,  proctors,  residence,  and  divine  service.     In  the  "  His  name  was  Jeshua,  but  as  rabbi  Moses  Maimonides 

third  session,  held  March  26,  twenty-eight  articles  were  has  written  it,  and  as  we  find  it  throughout  the  Talmud, 

drawn  up,  and  the  decrees  of  Trent  relating  to  residence  it  is  written  Jeshu.     They  have  carefully  left  out  the 

were  read.     Bishops  were  directed  not  to  admil  to  the  A  in  because  he  was  not  able  to  save  himself.^    By  omit- 

tousure  those  who  had  no  benefices  immediately  in  ting  the  A  m,  the  Cabalists  gave  a  signification  to  the 

view.     Rules  were  laid  down  to  guide  curates  in  preach-  name.     In  ita  curtailed  form  it  is  composed  of  the  leu 

ing  and  instructing  their  people,  etc     See  Mansi,  xv,  ^^^  j^  gj^.^  y^     ^.j^j^j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  g^^^j  f^,  ^^^ 

7ft  1  »                       7                     7 

ISi^iSTI  173V,  i.  e.  "  his  name  and  remembrance  shall 

Toledo  (French  To^O,  PranclBCOde.  a  Spanish  ^  extinguished."     This  is  the  reason  given  in  the 

cardinal,  was  born  at  Cordova,  Nov.  10, 1532.     His  edu-  jy^t^^^  j^. 

cation  was  gained  at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and,  m.    'r  ;^  *!i   r   i           u           *    t    *u         v 

-            -  •      u-    J           u    »       K»    uM        u    •    .K^  The  ToUdoth  Jeshu  was  known  to  Luther,  who  con- 
after  receivnig  his  degree,  he  taught  philosophy  in  the  ,        j  •»  •     u-     o  i        a        i           /        v    ur    i^ 

.      .^    ?         ,     i'-u  u„  ,-!:«*,i  .u«  iL..;; A  densed  it  in  his  Schem  Hamphoras    (see  his  Werhs 

same  institution.     In  loo8  he  joined  the  Jesuits,  and  r„      .          ,  - -^-,       -^^  .„..   -^  ...     r  li     •           ^ 

was  sent  to  Rome  to  teach  thJogy.    Pius  V,  admiring  ["^aTswIu  st^-^^ 

hU  eloquence,  secured  his  services  as  preacher  in  ordi-  ^^P'^^^j  wiU  show.     1  he  proud  ev il spmt  cames  on  all 

1  ^r  I   I    K  1 1  .1  ^     v-:»: „Ji«-  ft. «i  8orts  of  mockerv  in  this  book.    First  he  mocks  God,  the 

nary,  and  Toledo  held  the  posiuon  under  four  succeed-  ^      ^       r  u     '           j      -*u       j  i  •    c      i         />.u  •  * 

A*  *u             ♦•L    u-     — -^  «^ii«-    r.u«  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,, 

ing  popes.     At  the  same  time  he  was  councillor  of  the  .               ir  -r        u  i-              ^u  •  .• 

T  "  •  ...            ,       ^ 1     ^A  :^ ,  -v-^i^:--*:^-i  as  you  may  see  for  vourself,  if  you  believe  as  a  Christian 

Inquisition,  and  was  employed  in  many  ecclesiastical  ..    .  r«u  •  ..  •    ..u    Is        e  !^   f     v     .  w          i.           n 

K     •_      A  ^ »u^l  iw*  .„««♦  *«  /^™-«„  *« «  ^hat  Christ  w  the  Son  of  Go*l.     Next  he  mocks  us,  all 

embassies.    Among  others,  he  went  to  Germany  to  urge  ^,   .  ,     ,        •    .i.  ..        u  i*        •         u      o        r  * «  j 

1              -.w  D  1-.    * n  »  »K«  'r..-»,o     /^i«J;^«i.  virr  Chnstendom,  in  that  we  believe  m  such  a  Son  of  God» 

a  league  with  Poland  against  the  Turks.    Clement  VIII  .p.  .  »      .     *       .      ^.             fellow-Jews  telling  them 

gave  him  the  cardinal's  hat  in  1593.     Toledo  died  at  ^'^V^T        ^T %   ""  **^"  leiiow-Jews,  telling  tnem 

t>         o    .  14   ii^oi!      u:-  .„».k.  ««  ^k:»A»  « ^.«««  8"cli  disgraceful,  foolish,  senseless  affairs,  as  of  brazea 

Rome,  Sept.  14,  1596.     His  works  are  chiefly  cominen-  ,           j      ui.         .  n.        j       u  i-i.              u  *         i. 

..*,',        '    L^      _r..     /o. «  if;aa\.     r    vrr  dogs  and  cabbage-stalks  and  such  like,  enough  to  makfr 

taries  :/n  JoawiM  Aroiwe/tiiOT  (Rome,  1588) : — In  XI I  ,*,        .     .\^        ,        ..     .     .u  -c  X        ®  i  j        , 

CapUa  Eva«g.  ,ecu«da  Lucam  (Venice,  1601,  foL) :-/«  *"  '»°8f  ^^  k    "    J  ,h-  ^-    tl   .    ^^       ^ 

E^olam  PauU  ad  Ronumo,  (Itome,  1602, 4w)  -.-Sum.  """I*  'V  f  T    ?  ^  .  1  .       '  "t«*™«'  "jP"*'  T^ 

n            n       •    *.•     /:wj   icn*>    i «, ...  liiaA  a*..\  sensical  fools.     Is  not  that  a  masterpiece  of  mockery 

ma  Casuum  ConscumtuB  (ibid.  1602;  Lyons,  1630, 4to).  J^„     ^               J^ 

See  Antonio,  Bibl.  Hisp.  Nova;  De  Thou,  Hist,  sui  "^^'"T  "?  ,?1^TT  k                 \    %^            i       i-    i 

IT           f»    r      *r        u'      /-'^L./    .„  mockery  is  this,  that  whoever  wrote  It  has  made  a  fool 

r.«v>.--Hoefer,  JVour.  Btj.  GsneraU,  s.  v  ^^  ^.^^^  ^  ^;  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^„     ^.^,_ 

Toledo,  Roderigo  de,  an  eminent  Spanish  eccle-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^he  woric ;  for  in  his  Uttris  sur  les  Jutfs 
siastic,  was  bom  at  Rada,  m  Navarre,  about  11/0.  He  ujr^^res,  i,  69,  p.  36)  he  says,  «  Le  Toledos  Jeschu  est  le 
was  sent  to  Paris  to  comp lete  his  education,  and  on  his  ^j^^  ^^^.j^^  ^^^t  Juif  qui  nous  ait  etc  transmU  contre 
return  he  attached  himself  to  Sancho  V,  king  of  Na-  ^^tre  religion.  C'est  une  vie  de  Jesus -Christ,  toute 
varre,  by  whom  he  was  employed  to  negotiate  a  peace  contraire  k  nos  Saints  fivangiles :  eUe  parait  etre  du 
with  Alfonso  VIII  of  Castile.  Procuring  the  favor  of  j^^  siecle,  et  mOme  6crite  avant  les  evangiles." 
Alfonso,  he  was  appointed  by  him  bishop  of  Siguenza,  ^^  evidently  seems  to  identifv  this  work  with  the  one 
and  was  afterwards  made  archbishop  of  Toledo.  He  mentioned  bv  Justin  Martyr  in  hU  colloquv  with  Tr%- 
showed  great  zeal  in  the  frequent  wars  with  the  Moors,  j^^^^  ^^-  j^g  Qf  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^ely  differing  recen- 
often  directing  in  person  inroads  upon  the  Mohammedan  ^^^^^  ^f  ^i^j^  j^,^  of  unknown  authorship,  the  first 
territory.  Nor  did  he  have  any  less  zeal  for  learning;  ^i^j^,,  ^^^  published  bv  Wagenseil,  in  his  Tela  Iqnea 
he  persuaded  Alfonso  to  found  the  Univemity  of  Palen-  StUamr,  etc  (Altdorf,  1681) ;  the  second  bv  Huldric'h,  at 
cia.  At  the  tourth  Uteran  Council  he  not  only  ha-  Ley^en,  in  1705,  under  the  title  Historia  Jeschua^  Nazn^ 
rangued  the  fathers  in  elegant  Latin,  but  gained  over  ^^,,-^  ^^  j^^-^  Bhspheme  CorrupUi.  Neither  can  boast 
the  secular  nobles  and  ambassadors  by  conversing  with  ,^f  ^^  antiquity  greater  than,  at  the  outside,  the  12th 
each  of  them  in  his  mother  tongue.  He  died  m  France  centurv.  It  is  diflicult  to  sav,  with  ceruintv,  which  is 
in  1247,  after  attending  the  Council  of  Lyons  convoked  ^^^  ^Vlier  of  the  two.  Probablv  both  cam'e  into  use 
by  Innocent  IV.  He  wrote  sevend  histoncal  works,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.  ^^^  j.^^,,  ieruinlv  in  Germany, 
most  of  which  are  stiU  unedited.  His  Herum  tn  J/ispa-  f^^  j^  ^^^^^  ^f  Worras  in  the  German  empire.  Accord- 
ma  Gestarum  Chromcon  (Granada,  1545)  is  an  mvalu-  j,,^  ^  ^^^  g^^^  j^ug  ^^  ho^n  in  the  vear  of  the  world 
able  production.  It  was  subaequently  published  m  a  c*.l-  467l  =  B.C.  910,  in  the  reign  of  Ale'xamler  Jannieus 
lection  entitled  Ilispama  lUusirata,  by  Andreas  Schott  ^^^  106_79)!  Acconiing  to  the  second,  he  was  bom 
(Frankf.  1603-8,  4  vols.  fol.).     He  also  wrote,  Historia  }„  ^^0  reign  of  Hennl  the  Proselyte,  i.  e.  RC.  70-4.     A 


_ iingularlv  ignorant  of  the  chronoli^v    . 

macin.     He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Ostrogoths,  of  the  ^^eir  *hi8tor\'.     As  to  th«  contents,  its  blasphemies  are 

Huns,  Vandala,  Sueyi,  Alans,  and  Silingi,  published  by  t^,            .^^^  grotesque  to  need  further  notice.     Being 

R.  Bell,  in  the  c(»llection  entitled  /?ertfm  y/«7.a«te«-  ^  ^^  ^„j  detestable  compilation,  put  together  out  of 

nriii^cn/>^or«H/t^«o<  (Frankf.  lo79, 8  vols,  fol  ):-also  fr^^^enury   Talmudic  legends,  all  respectable  Jew* 

Br^iarxum  EcciesuB  Catholtca,  and  others  still  uned-  themselves  have  regarded  it  as  uUerly  contemptible. 

...  Besides  the  editions  of  Wagenseil  and  Huldrich,  see 

Toledotb  Jeshu  {W^  nnSm,  \.t.HUtory  oj  Clemens,  Die  geheimffehaltenen  oder  sogmamiien  apokry^ 
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^iaekm  Evmgtlien  (Stuttg.  1850),  pt.  y;  Aim,  DU 
CrUieiU  keuhuckt'r  umijuditcher  Sckri/^stflUr  der  vUr 
tn/bm  ckristlicken  Jahrhuutierte  iiber  Jesus  und  die  ersten 
Ckrislen  (Leips.  1864),  p.  137  isq.;  Bariiig-Cioulii,  The 
IM  and  HosliU  GaspeU  (Load.  1874),  p.  67  sq.;  D«* 
>Bon,  Dizionario  Storico  (Germ,  traiul.j)  p*  316  sq.  2See 
Jbi'8  Chbist.     (B.  P.) 

Tolentioxi  is  the  allowance  given  to  that  which 
b  not  tpproved.  The  Church,  as  the  depo«it4)ry  and 
diipenier  of  religious  truth,  cannot  bring  within  the 
nngeof  its  theory  the  allowance  of  that  which  it  holds 
to  be  an  error.  The  Church  of  England  holds  (Art.  vi) 
thit  it  is  not  required  of  any  man  that  anything  shoul<l 
be  bdiered  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought  req- 
BBte  or  necessary  to  salvation,  which  is  not  read  in 
Holy  Scriptoie  or  may  not  be  proved  thereby.  But  if 
any  man  profess  what  is  clearly  contrary  to  that  which 
the  Chorch  has  laid  down  as  an  article  of  the  faith, 
then,  b  the  Churches  view,  he  professes  what  is  con- 
trary to  the  Scripture,  and  there  can  be  no  warrant  fur 
allowing  that  which  is  contrary  to  Scripture.  The 
Church,  however,  while  refusing  any  allowance  to  error, 
nuiy  refrain  from  denunciation  and  persecution  of  tho»e 
who  profess  and  maintain  erroneous  doctrines. — Hook, 
Chunk  Dirt,  s.  v.     See  Persbcution. 

TOLERATION,  Acts  of.  Previous  to  1868  the 
Astute  law  of  Great  Britain  (see  35  Eliz.  and  22  Car.  II) 
forbade  the  public  exercise  of  any  other  religion  than  that 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Toleration  Act  ( 1  W ill. 
and  Mary,  c.  18)  frees  from  the  penalty  of  nonconformity 
thoie  who  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  Mjprerascy, 
sod  who  subscribe  the  declaration  against  poper>'  of  30 
Car.II,ii,c  1,  reserving  in  force  35  Car.  II,  c  2,  and  13 
Car.  II,  c  1,  the  acts,  that  is,  for  preventing  dangera 
which  may  happen  from  popish  recusants,  and  for  pre- 
Mrring  the  king's  person  and  goveniment  by  disabling 
ptpiits  from  sitting  in  Parliament.  It  did  not  relieve 
Dbenters  from  such  previous  acts  as  required  members 
of  town  corporations,  and  all  persons  holding  office,  un- 
^  the  crown,  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
npper  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
lud,  which  were  continued  in  force  until  1828,  when 
they  were  repealed  by  the  9  Geo.  IV,  c  17.  Preachers 
taking  the  oaths  and  subscribing  the  Articles  of  Kelig- 
iw,  except  xxxiv,  xxxv,  xxxvi,  and  the  clause  of  xx 
regarding  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Church,  are 
freed  from  the  penalties  of  the  Acts  of  Nonconformity ; 
tod  Baptist  preachers  are  excused  the  part  of  Art.  xxvii 
touching  infant  baptism.  Quakers,  upon  making  a  deo- 
liratiun  of  fidelity,  and  subscribing  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tian belief,  are  exempted  from  the  oaths  and  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  other  Dissenters. 

By  the  19  Geo.  Ill,  c.  44,  Protestant  Dissenting  min- 
itm  ind  schoolmasters  are  exempted  from  the  sub- 
Kription  to  the  articles  on  making  and  subscribing  a 
declaration  that  the  Scriptures  contain  the  revealed  will 
of<Jod,and  are  received  as  the  rule  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice. Bv  the  53  (ieo.  Ill,  c.  106.  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  \VilL  and  Marv,  also  those  of  9  and  10  WilL  III 
'opecting  the  denial  of  the  Trinity,  were  repealed,  the 
AHumiHi  law  with  respect  to  impugning  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  not  being  altered.  By  the  52  Geo.  Ill,  c. 
1<^.  the  Five-mile  and  Conventicle  acts,  and  an  Act  re- 
lating to  Qiuikera  ( 13  and  14  Car.  II,  c.  1),  arc  repealed ; 
til  religt(»us  assemblies  of  fewer  than  twenty  pervons  be- 
come lawful  without  registration ;  those  of  more  than 
tw«Dty  penioiw  are  to  be  registered  and  certified ;  and  a 
fine  of  twenty  poundv  is  laid  upon  those  who  disturi)  any 
conptgatioii  assembled  for  worship.  By  9  (rco.  IV,  c. 
!'•  the  Test  and  Corporation  acts  are  repealed,  and  a 
dcHaratioo  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  sacramental  test. 
S«  Blunt,  //«/.  of  Dod.  s.  v. ;  H«K)k,  Church  IMct,  s.  v. 

Tolet  (or  Toletanns).    See  Tolkdo. 

loU  (Pn«,  Earn  iv,  20,  or  [Chald.]  n^pB,  iv,  13; 
viii  24,  iHbmiM  [so  called  from  being  measured  or  appor- 


tioned], as  Neh.  v,  4)  is  strictly  a  tax  for  passing  along 
a  highway  or  other  thoroughfare.  See  Tax  ;  Tkibutk. 
In  the  Roman  period  taxes  were  collected  along  the 
roads  or  along  the  navigable  waters  by  the /Kofi/oor^, or 
custom-house  officers.  There  was  also  a  class  of  publi- 
cans who  had  houses  or  liooths  built  for  them  at  the  foot 
of  bridges,  at  the  mouth  of  rivers,  and  by  the  seashore,, 
where  they  took  tr>ll  of  {mssengers  that  went  to  and  fro. 
For  this  purpose  they  used  tickets  or  seals,  which,  when 
a  man  had  paid  toll  on  one  side  of  a  river,  were  given 
him  by  the  publican  to  show  to  him  that  sat  on  the 
other  side  that  it  might  appear  he  bad  paid.  On  these 
were  written  two  great  letters,  larger  than  those  in  com- 
mon use.  Modem  Oriental  usages  illustrate  the  cus- 
tom referred  to  in  Matt,  ix,  9.  Arriving  at  Persepolis^ 
Mr.Morier  observes,  **  Here  is  a  station  of  rahdar*^  or 
toll-gatherers,  appointed  to  levy  a  toll  upon  kttfiiahSf  or 
caravans  of  merchants,  and  who  in  general  exercise 
their  office  with  so  much  brutalitv  and  extortion  as  to 
be  execrated  by  all  thivellers.  The  collections  of  the 
toll  are  farmed,  consequently  extortion  ensues;  and,  as 
most  of  the  rahdars  receive  no  other  emolument  than 
what  they  can  exact  over  and  above  the  prescribed 
dues  from  the  traveller,  their  insolence  is  accounted 
for,  and  a  cause  sufficiently  powerful  is  given  for  their 
insolence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  detestation  in  which 
they  are  held,  on  the  other.  Bi^f-ffuh  meaiis  the  place 
of  tribute ;  it  may  also  be  rendered  the  receipt  of  cus- 
tom, and  perhaps  it  was  from  a  place  like  this  that  our 
Saviour  called  Matthew  to  follow  him.'*  See  Custom, 
'  KiiCEiiT  OF.  At  Smyrna  the  minji  sits  in  the  house 
I  allotted  to  him,  as  Matthew  sat  at  the  receipt  uf  custom 
;  (or  in  the  custom-house  of  Capernaum),  and  receivea 
the  money  which  is  due  fn>m  various  persons  and  com- 
modities entering  the  city.  **The  exactions  and  rude 
behavior  of  these  men,** says  Mr.  Hartley,  "are  just  in 
character  with  the  conduct  of  the  publicans  mentioned 
in  the  New  1^»U  When  men  are  guilty  of  such  con- 
duct as  this,  no  wonder  that  they  were  detesteil  in  an- 
cient times  as  were  the  publicans,  and  in  modem  times 
as  are  the  mirijls.**     See  Publican. 

Tdllner,  Johann  Gottlieb,  a  German  theologian,, 
was  bom  Dec  9,  1724,  at  Chariot tenburg.  He  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  the  Orphanage  and  the  University 
of  Halle  under  the  guidance  of  Baumgarten,  Knapp,. 
Michaelis,  Wolff,  Weber,  and  Meier,  and  then  became 
private  tutor  and  military  chaplain.  In  1760  he  was 
made  professor  of  theology  and  philosophy  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder.  He  delivered  four  lectures  each  day, 
wrote  numerous  learned  books — his  practice  being  to 
write  upon  one  while  dictating  to  an  amanuensis  the 
contents  of  another,  so  that  two  were  in  process  of  si- 
multaneous preparation— and  entered  into  most  inti- 
mate and  direct  relations  with  his  numerous  stmlents. 
He  was  accustomed  to  c«>nduct  devotional  meetings  af- 
ter the  ending  of  the  public  services  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
to  train  the  students  in  homiletical  and  catechetical 
duties.  During  much  of  his  public  life  his  health  was 
infirm.  Extreme  terrors  sometimes  came  over  him 
when  about  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  and  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  t^i  preach;  and  upon  these  followed 
asthma  and  a  racking  cough,  to  which  he  finally  suc- 
cumbed at  the  age  of  forty-nine  years.  He  dietl  Jan. 
20,  1774,  while  uttering  the  word  "  Overcome.*' 

Of  Tollner's  writings,  the  following  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  of  chief  im(M>rtance:  Gedtinken  ron  der 
icahren  Lehrart  in  d.  doipti,  Thtroloffie  (1759) : — Grund- 
i-tM  der  dof/m.  Theolitt/ie  ( 17tiO): — Grundi^  der  Moral' 
The*}Uufi»'.  (1773): — GrundriM-der  Uermentntik  (1773): 
— GrundtiM  der  Pastoral -Theoloffie  (1773): — Der  thd- 
tiffe  Gehorsam  Chrigti  (1773): — Theolitffitche  i'ntertU" 
chungen  (1773).  Ho  occupiitd  entirely  ofiImhIox  ground 
in  theolog}-,  tliough  the  ethics  of  Christianity  held  the 
foremost  place  in  his  thoroughly  practical  mind,  and 
though  he  made  far-reaching  concessions  to  rational* 
ism.  With  reference  to  confessiuns  of  faith  bis  positioa 
was  independent,  and  with  reference  to  the  oontradio* 


d  puil- 
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tioiu  of  b»  time  he  ilood  midway  b«twe 
tremei.  The  Khool  at  Speaet  and  Fnmcki 
UHlly  come  to  anume  a  poution  of  hflAtititVf  or  al  least 
indilTtrence,  (awards  science,  aod  orer  against  it  atund 
the  scholastic  or  philuMphical  achool  of  the  Wolf- 
fian type,  which  uudenook  lt>  demomtrale  everything 
matheniatically.  Tolliiei  regarded  both  eitremei  as 
overstraiued,  and  adopted  the  icieatific  method,  which 
regaliled  all  dogmatic  Crulhs  as  constituting  a  icience, 
i.e.  a  learned  and  compreheiitive  knowledge,  and  which 
attempted  a  logical  explanation  of  every  tenet  without 
the  employment  of  any  iUustrationa  whatsoever. 

£,ifn-<Uunr.— Hamberger,  GekkHit  IMutitklmd  (with 
the  flret  supplement  by  Mensel) ;  Mensel,  l^erikon  d, 
ttaUcHtn  Schriftitetitr  mm  Juirt  17o0-1800;  HirK^h- 
tDg,  ilUlMit.  IliadbucA  birithmUr  Vm  dentwM  I'l-afritoren 
da  ISIm  JnhrlnaiderU  (Leipa.  ISIS),  XIV,  ii ;  Wctier  u. 
Weltc,  Kireken-Ltx,  a.  v. ;  Henog,  Rtal-KvyUop.  a.  V. 

TomaBinl,  Jacopo  Pit.iPPQ,  an  Italian  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Padua,  Nov.  17,  1&97 ;  instructed  by  Ilene- 
decti  of  Legnano ;  afterwards  entered  the  congregation 
of  the  regijar  citnona  of  St.  (ieorge,  in  Alga;  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  afdoel4ir  at  Padua  in  1619.  Ife  went 
(0  Rome,  where  he  was  cmdially  received,  especially  by 
Urban  VIII,  who  would  have  appointed  him  to  a  bish- 
opiic  in  the  island  of  Candia.  At  hin  own  request,  thii 
was  exchanged  for  the  see  of  Citta  Nuova,  in  IsCtia,  to 
which  he  was  consecrated  in  1643.  There  he  remained 
nntil  his  ileatb,  in  1651  He  wrote,  lUiulrium  Vinrum 
Elngiif  Icmitut  Jixonala  (Padua,  1680,  4to;  M  vol 
1644)  -.—Tilui  LiHtti  Palariiiii  (ibid.  16.S0,  ito)  :—Pt- 
trarcAti  Hedivaua  Integram  Poeta  Ceifbrrrimi  Vitam 
/ennshu  .Krt  Calatit  Exhibau  (ibid.  I68^4bl) :— Claris- 
timit  Faiaina  Cauandra  fidtlit  I'tntia  Kpitlota  H 
OratimH  PmOiama  (ibid.  1636, 13mo):— Zle  Donariii 
in-  TabtHit  Votait,  etc.  (Utin.  I6B9,  ito):— Laura 
CtTiilir  Efiiilotir,  am  .Votti,  etc  (Paihia,  1840.  l2mo) ! 
—fiiblintlitra  PaUima  Mamacripla,  etc  (ibid.  1639, 
4ln);  —  mUiiilhtca  Vtitfia  ifanuteripla,  etc  (Otin. 
1660.  4lo). 

Tomb  ('S^'l^  a  lamului,  Job  ixi,  32;  elsewhere 
"  slack"  or  "  shock"  of comi  ra^oc,  ftr^fta,  or  fivq^tioir, 
usually  "  sepulchre").  The  most  conspicuous  ubjects  in 
Palestine  to  this  day  are  its  lomki,  called,  according  lo 
the  person  commemorated,  or  the  purpose  of  comtDetD- 
oration,  hbrr,  or  mmar,  or  le^g.  Oiie  does  not  find 
this  tu  be  the  ease  throughout  Europe,  where  tombs  are 
not  iiaually  conspicuous;  but  in  Egypt  and  Syria  they 
meet  the  eye  in  all  directions,  and  are,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, Mohammcdau  erecliona.  In  Egypt,  the  tombs  of 
its  ancient  kings,  and  the  more  modern  tomb*  of  the 
Mamelukes,  ace  very  rentarkable  and  interesting.  In  the 
Sinailic  desert  there  ate  some  interesting  graveyards, 
dotted  with  unhewn  stones  and  adorned  with  the  relan, 
-or  broom;  and  one  of  these  places  of  sepulture  is  known 
as  Turbet^B-YsbOd,  the  graves  of  the  Jews.  There 
ia  only  one  conspicuous  monument  in  it,  Kuber  Nebi 
Hardn,  the  "  tomb  of  the  prophet  Aaron,"  on  Mount 
Hor.  But  soon  after  entering  Paleatine  you  find  tombs 
in  all  direcliona.  At  Hebron  you  have  the  tomb  of 
Abraham  and  the  patriarchs  in  the  well-known  cave  of 
Machpelab,  marked  ot  rather  concealed  by  a  Moslem 
mosque.  On  one  of  the  eastern  bills,  seen  from  the 
heighta  above  Hebron,  you  have  the  tomb  of  Lot;  far- 
ther on,  Che  tomb  of  Kachei ;  and  then,  as  you  approach 
Jerusalem,  the  tomb  of  David,  outside  the  modem  city, 
and  the  tomb  of  Samuel,  on  a  height  above  Uibeou, 
some  seven  miles  tu  the  north-west,  greets  your  eye. 
As  you  travene  the  land  you  meet  with  theae  monu- 
ments in  all  positions — the  tomb  of  Jonah  near  Sidon, 
and  even  the  tomb  of  Abel  a  little  farther  north  1 

Besides  these  conspicuous  objects,  there  are  others 
kas  visible,  but  quite  as  remarkable.  At  Hebron  there 
is  the  Jewish  butying-ground  covered  with  Urge  slabs, 

aides,  which  are  probably  pstiiaichal,  or  at  leaat  Jewish. 
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Around  Jerosalsm  then  are  ntimeroaa  tomba,  naany  of 
them  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  their  aiie,  their  pe- 
culiar structure.  See  JEBIT8A1.E3I.  Altuoat  sll  of  llicss 
are  Jewish,  and  give  us  a  good  idea  of  "  how  the  man- 
ner of  Che  Jews  was  lo  bury."  Whoever  could  allbrd  it 
chose  the  root,  not  the  larlh,  for  the  coverinf;  of  bis 
body,  and  preferred  lo  have  his  body  deposited  on  a 
clean  rocky  shelf,  not  lee  down  into  and  covered  o' 


soil.     Hen 


ofbi 


.t  the 


i»me  as  those  of  the  Jews.  According  Ii 
always  the  letting  down  into  the  earth;  according  to 
Chem,  there  is  tbe  caking  poaseision  of  some  stony  ctum^ 
ber  fur  the  last  sleep.  Hence  the  expression  "buried 
with  him  by  baptism  into  death"  would  not  to  a  H^ 
brew  suggeic  immeruon,  as  ic  ae!enia  to  do  to  us,  and 
to  the  early  Christian  the  symbol  of  baptismal  burial 
wouhl  be  associated  with  the  Lord^s  own  tomlj. 

The  first  menliuii  of  a  itbrr,  or  burying-place,  [b 
Scripture  is  in  lien,  xxiii,  i,  where  Abraham  asks  ibe 
soiu  of  lleth  for  the  "  possession  of  a  trbfr,"  receiving 
for  answer,  "  In  Che  choice  uf  our  keben  bury  chj 
dead,"  AfUT  this  there  is  frequent  mention  of  these 
sepulchres,  and  some  of  them  are  specially  singled  out 
for  notice.  Vet  Machpelab  was  the  most  memorable; 
and  we  know  not  if  ever  a  tomb  was  more  touchingly 
and  poetically  described  than  by  Jacob  on  his  death-b«l 
in  Egypt,  when,  looking  back  on  the  land  from  which 
he  was  an  exile,  Che  land  of  his  Cathen'  sepulchres,  be 
points  aa  with  bis  finger  to  tbe  well-known  patriarchal 
burying -pUce  —  "There  they  buried  Abraham  and 
Sarah  his  wife;  there  they  buried  Isaac  and  Rebekah 
his  wife;  and  Cfaere  I  buried  Leah"  (Gen.  xlix,  81). 
We  have  also  Kibroth-bataavah,  the  gravea  of  lust,  in 
the  wilderness  (Numb,  xi,  34);  the  tomb  of  Joash  in 
Olibrsb,  where  Gideon  was  buried  (Judg.  viii,  32) ;  the 
tomb  of  Manoah  between  Zorah  and  EshCanI,  where 
Samson  was  buried  (xvi,  31) ;  the  tomb  of  Zeniiah  (or 
ber  husband)  in  Bethlehem,  where  Asahel  was  buried 
(2  Sam.  ii,  32) ;  the  tomb  of  Abner  in  Hehruo  (iii,  82; 
iv,  12);  the  tomb  in  (JilohurAhitbophel's  father,  where 
his  suicide  son  was  buried;  the  paternal  and  maternal 
tomb  in  tiilead,  in  which  Barzillai  sought  burial  (xix, 
ST);  tbe  tomb  of  Kish  in  Zelah,  where  the  bonea  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  were  depii«ted  (xii,  14);  the  lorab 
of  the  old  pmpheC  in  Bethel  (1  Kings  xiii,  30);  the 
tomb  of  Elisha,  probably  near  Jericho  (2  Kings  xiii, 
21 ) ;  Ibe  tombs  of  "  the  children  of  the  people,''  in  tbe 
valley  of  the  Kedron  (xxiii,  S);  the  tombs  in  "cbe 
Mount,"  near  Bethel  (ver.  IB);  the  tomb  or  tombs  of 
David  (Neh.  iii,  16);  the  tomU  of  the  kings  (2  Chron. 
xxi,  20).  The-New-Tesc.  references  lo  "tomba"  are 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  Lord's  burial.  II  is  tomb 
is  called  sometimes  rafoc  (Halt,  xxvii,  61).  sometimes 
fivljlia  (Luke  xxiii,  53),and  sometimes /injfitlDv  (John 
xix,  41). 

At  this  day  the  tombs  of  Syria  are  either  like  our 
own,  underground,  as  at  Hebron,  Tiberiaa,and  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat;  ot  in  artificial  excavations  in 
the  rock,  as  in  the  ridge  south  of  Jenualem  (Acel- 
dama), the  tombs  of  the  prophets  on  Olivet,  tbe  tombs 
of  the  kings  and  judges  north  and  north-west  of  tbe 

I  city;  or  entirely  above  ground,  as  the  tomb  of  Rachel, 
of  Absalom,  of  Samuel,  and  of  Joseph. 

All  (in  Jewish  ages)  who  could  bear  the  cost  seem 
to  have  chosen  che  rocky  excavation  for  sepulture,  aa  in 

I  the  case  of  Joseph  of  Arimathiea.  This  ia  evident  from 
such  a  passage  as  Isa.  xxii,  16,  addressed  to  Sbebna  the 
treasurer,  "  What  hast  Cbou  here,  and  whom  hast  thou 
here,  that  thou  bast  hewed  thee  out  a  aspii/cArr  here, 

'  as  he  that  faeweth  him  out  ■  sepulchre  on  high,  that 
graveth  an  habitation  for  himself  in  a  rock?^  It  is 
supposed  by  Lowth,  Scott,  Alexander,  etc.,  that  Sbeb- 
ns  was  a  foreigner,  and  chat  tbe  questions  lehal  and 

I  tciom  refer  to  this,  implying  that  he  had  no  right  to 

.  such  an  honor.  It  was,  perhaps,  peculiarly  a  national 
privilege,  so  thB^  as  no  lientile  could  inherit  Che  land, 

I  none  could  obtain  such  a  place  for  a  tomb  as  ba  eoald 
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oDliiiown,  Th<qu*atioii  rhen  would  be,"Whatcon- 
DKtirn  but  thou  kiiIi  Uravl  thil  Ihoii  >ssuDi«iti  one  uf 
Iiwrii)>Hia]  pririlrg«i?~  I'anibly.  howevvr,  he  wu 
mlj  I  ftnoa  of  low  origin  frum  b  iliauni:  jurt  of  ihe 
eaaaj,  uxt  OC  ungodly  principlu,  who  riiiily  iboiigbt 

Tbc  liifc  tombi,  such  u  thoM  of  the  kingi  and 
jodgn,  h«Tf  no  iDscripIionB ;  but  the  flat  ■iono  in  the 
nllf r  of  Jebosbaphal  have  their  efiiupha.Mnie  of  con- 
■dtnblc  length  iu  Hebrew,  with  the  title  11''X  >l  the 
iof,ibu  word  meutng  originally  ■  cippiM  or  pillar  (2 
Kiagi  xxiii,  17;  Eiek.  xmix,  15),  and  in  Talmudical 
Hrim  denoting  a  sign  or  mark  (Levi,  Lingua  HiKra,  wen 
tijLT,LT.;  Carpcov,  A'oru  OR  (Vfwtlunii,  p.  t;4&).     'I'hia    wer< 


ra-by  lest 


.    ferti. 


Roman  ColDu,  York. 


bnried  in  the  church-yard,  more  luting  memoriala 
erected,  thongh,  with  the  exception,  perhapa,  of  a 
loubiful  fngmenta,  we  have  no  examplH  to  re- 


by  louching  the  grave.     For  l 

IM  imu  were  whilewaabed  every  year  on  ttte  isti>  oi 
Adir  (I^my.  ^^iparania  B^iaii,  I,  siv).     See  Sup- 

Tomba,  John,  a  learned  Baptitt  divine,  was  bom  al 
Bndlty,  in  Worceatenhire,  in  1600,  and  graduated  al 
Higdilen  Hall,  Oxford.  There  he  gained  wch  a  dia- 
tiaaisn  Dn  ability  and  learning  that  he  was  a|ipiiini(il, 
iilKI,  catechetical  lecturer,  which  p-nition  hi^  held  for 
itoa  Kven  yeara.     He  then,  we  may  presume,  look 

•o,  Henfordahire,  of  which  he  had  the  living.     Being  («™*'  perhapa,  of  the  Uih).     The  covers  ol 

«til««l  to  leave  it  in  1641  by  the  king's  aoldiera,  he  went  "  ""'  "'■"?'>■  ""P^-  ""erwarda  freqnenlly 

H  Briilol,  where  the  parliamentary  geoeral,  Fiennea,  "■"'  croMes  of  various  kinda  and  other  t 

pw  bim  the  living  of  AH-SainW.     The  nexl  year  he  """••'■"—  '— '  i"-"— »!""-  -"  ■!— "  •  --h-^ 
kwvkI  to  London,  when  he  made  known  his  acruplea 
iHpKiing  infant  bapUsm ;  and  not  only  made  nn  con- 
'ie  clergy,  but,  being  appoinlnl  preachi 


The  Hepulchral  nvnumenia  throughout  the  Middle 
Agea  were  of  great  importance  from  an  architectural 
point  of  view ;  and,  while  we  And  them  folloHing  the 
prevailing  style,  we  frequently  find  also  that  on  them 
was  lavi.'hed  the  moat  elaborate  work  poaaible.  The 
examples  which  remain  to  us  ate  ttinae  which  were 
placeii  within  the  church.  JJo  doubt  Ibere  were 
many  lombs  of  no  mean  ileiugn  or  work  placed  in 
the  church -yard,  but  they  have,  for  the  most  part, 
perished. 

former  we  have  many  of  the  12th  century 


illitured  with  recumbent  Hgurea  in  high-relief. 

genenlly  diminishing  in  width  from  the  bead 

feet  lo  lit  Ihe  cwffina  uf  which  they  formed 

Many  uf  the  figures  of  this  period  repreaent 


Fnthuirb,  hit  mngregaiion  refuacd  him  both  hearing  ">*  "'"■     *"•">'  "'  '"«  "K""*  «'  ""»  pen"!  "P"^ 

«d  Mipend.     He  accepted  a  call  from  Temple  Church,  knighls  in  armor  with  Iheir  legs  crfrtoed;   Ihese 

aim  he  remained  four  years,  when  he  was  diamined  «npl™«^  ">  *>'"«  ■««"  either  Templara,  or  auch  aa 

(■piAlishing  ■  treatise  OD  infant  baptism.     After  this  joined,  or  ™we<i  K>  join,  in  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Und. 

taamt  to  Bewdley,  and  there  formed  a  Baptiat  church,  The  figures  usually  had  canopiea.  which  were  often  neb- 

rtilf  b«  cotilinntd  minister  of  the  parish,  and  had  '>;  «'."'^  ""'  '*'*  "l*"!^  supported  on  amsll  shafts 
•W  ibe  parsonage  of  Ro 
bt  migned  on  being  mi 


t  Leilbnry  H. 


Tombatone  ia  ■  mark  ol 


tk  Dpright  atone,  auch  as  the  mfttA 
iiitkHl  the  resting-place  of  the  dead.  Among  Ihe  ear- 
1.'  Britons  the  cromlech — thai  ia,  two  or  three  stonea 
tUading  uptight,  with  one  or  more  acroaa  Ibem  on  the 
Kip— wu  a  common  form  of  tomb.  But  contemporary 
*ith  them  waa  the  aimpleat  of  all  atnicturea,  the  mound 

nVn  the  Bomana  came,  Ihey  broaght  over  with 
IbMD.  aiDong  other  cuatoma,  their  modea  of  burial 
Gnudering  the  time  of  their  occupation,  the  remaina 
oTibeir  tomba  belonging  to  Ibis  period  are  not  so  no- 
iKruua  aa  might  be  expected;  bat  atill  there  are  aer- 
Hal.  and  in  moat  case*  they  conaisted  of  a  single  atone 
with  an  Lnacriplion  oommaiily  addreaaed  to  one  or  more 
il  the  heathen  goda.  A  few  inatancea  of  stone  Coffins 
of  Ihif  period  hava  been  found,  aa  at  lork.  To  this 
kind  of  tomb,  or  rather  atooa  coffin,  the  name  of  lar- 
f^>phiffUM  is  nanaUy  applied. 

The  Saxon  marka  of  iotermant  wete  probably  mounds 
erttithonly;  and  it  iaonly  by  the  nature  of  the  pottery 
or  other  implemuila  and  artudei  of  dreaa  found  in  the 
piTca  that  Uie  boiial-plaoaa  of  the  Saxona  can  be  dia- 
d  lh>m  tboae  ofthe  Britnna.  Of  course  among 
I,  whan  Chriatianity  prevailed  and  Ihey 


Tomb,  Waterperry,  Oibrdiihire,  cir.  UCO, 
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funned  wjlhin   the  BulisUnoe  of  the 


Tbtte  ucbe* 

ubtUKly  pointed;  they  ofte 
when  the  %iire  or  lirua,  an    pe  ne 
the  coffin  itself,  his  lung  duapiea 
■nil  been  fargutlen.    On  many  tumlM 

;-iths|>eil  canopies  over  the  htaila 
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>  poinleil  trefoil-araheil  re 
century,  these  ciiKipies  be 
CTorkelfl,  linitla,  ancl  olh« 
ofEJvn 


rank  li^an  lu  be  nnumcnted  on  the  si 
rill  ticarings  and  small  sculptureil  stati 
mental  canrifHtKl  rMegseg;  and  fmm  tht 
gressively  trice  the  peculiar  minuliir  a 
of  eccleaiisticil  aruhitei 


hieh  ronlain 
L  Tuwitdolhecndoftlia 
le  ftrulually  enriched  with 
liiiectural  details. 

IS  of  penona  of 


«  with  ai 


npedi- 

n.y  jiro. 


lbs  of  Edward  III  and  Richard  II  at  We«tmui- 
slei,  and  Edward   the   Black    Prince   at  Canterbun-. 

cummenced,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  14th  prevail- 
ed, of  inlayinff  flat  stone  with  hrajmes;  and  sepulchni 
>UKh  they  had  ni)t  yet  become  general. 


with.     The 


Beroimiti 
Altar,  ( 


enrichmeiila    Ihene  lombe  ire  some 

-e  up  to  tlie  ,  mounted  by  decorated  pediments,  each  containing  a 
n.  small  sculptured  figure,  sumetinie*  with  arched  panels 

table  inmb*,  called  by  Leland  "  high  tombs,"  ,  DUed  with  tracery.  Other  tombs  about  the  same  pcri- 
ibeut  effigiea,  are  common  during  the  whole  od,  but  more  freijuently  in  the  15th  century,  were  dec- 
Theee  sometimes  appear  beneath  i  urated  along  the  sides  with  large  squ  are-panel  led  com- 


partments, richly  foliated  oi 


refoiled,  a 


,roJccting  fro. 


the  wall, 

stmcled  so  an  la  form  canopies, 
wh  ch  are  often  of  Ihe  most 
eWnrate  and  coatly  worknun- 
ih  p  they  are  rrequeiuly  Hat 
at  the  top,  particularly  in  the 
later  period.  Thew  canopies 
were  sometimes  of  cin'eil  woml 
of  ery  elaborate  workman- 
ah  p    and  sometimes  ihe  aliar- 


Chri  Church,  Oxfon 


erally  nf  a  similar  charac- 
lo  those  of  the  precedini; 
bill  alabaster  slabf  wtih 


frequerxlly  of  alabaster,  which 
was  extensively  quarried  in 
Derb  ohtre.  Towards  Ihe  mid- 
dle of  this  centun-  the  IiiHin 
stjie  of  architecture  had  come 
nto  general  use;  n'lde's  miiti- 
umenMn  St-Michapl'it  (.'hurch, 
CoTentiy,  ISfifi,  isa  p».l  exam- 
ple of  the  mixture  of  ihi-  two 
styles  which  then  pri'vailt^t. 

In  the  two  foiluwtn):  centu- 
ric*  every  sort  of  barbarism  was 
introduced  on  funeral  monu- 
ments; but  the  ancient  stvla 
some  plai, 


Allir-lomb  of  Sir  JOtrn  Clerlce,  8t.  Hary's, 


than  ii 


The  h 


bof 


Sir  Thomas  Pope,  founder  of 
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etc.,  of  the  Old  Testament  was  commenced,  which  was 
completed  in  1863.  As  to  the  results  of  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God,  we  may  notice  that  up  to 
March  31, 1879,28,180  copies,  either  in  part  or  in  whole, 
were  circulated.     (B.  P.) 

Tongs  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  two  Heb. 
words:  1.  D^HJ^pPf  mtlkacha'yiin  (I  Kings  vii,  49;  2 
Chron.  iv,  21 ;  Isa.  vi,  6 ),  or  D^njv?^,  malkacha'tfim 
(Exod.  XXV,  38;  xxvii,  23  ["  snuffers"] ;  Numb,  iv,  9), 
both  from  n]?b,  to  takef  and  signif^-ing  prop.  pttwerSj 
either  for  holding  coals  or  for  trimming  a  lamp  [see 
Snuffers]  ;  and  2.  *12C9^,  mtiaUad  (Isa.  xliv,  12),  an 
axe  (q.  v.)  (as  rendered  in  Jer.  x,  8),  from  *1^5,  tofeli  a 
tree. 

Tongue  (V'l^^,  IcuhSn,  y\io<r<ra)  is  used  in  Scripture 

in  various  senses. 

1.  It  stands,  literally,  for  the  human  tongue  (Judg. 
vii,  5;  Jobxxvii,4;  Psa.xxxv,28;  xxxix,  1, 3 ;  li,  14 ; 
Ixvi,  17;  Prov.  XV,  2;  Zech.  xiv,  12;  Mark  vii,  83, 85; 
Luke  i,  64;  xvi,  24;  Rom.  iii,  18;  1  Cor.  xiv,  9;  James 
i,  26 ;  iii,  5, 6, 8 ;  1  PeU  iii,  10 ;  Rev.  xvi,  10 ;  EU;cles.  xvii, 
6 ;  Wisd.  x,  21 ;  2  Mace  vii,  4) :  and  so  for  the  tongue 
of  the  dog  (Psa.  Ixviii,  23),  of  the  viper  (Job  xx,  16),  of 
idols  (Barucb  vi,  8);  the  tongues  of  the  seven  brethren 
cut  out  (2  Mace,  vii,  4, 10 ;  comp.  Prov.  x,  20). 

Various  explanations  have  been  offereil  why  (in  the 
passage  tirst  cited  above)  Gideon's  three  hundred  fol- 
lowers should  have  been  selected  because  they  lapped 
water  out  of  their  hands,  standing  or  perhaps  moving 
onward,  while  they  who  stayed  and  "bowed  down  to 
drink*'  were  rejected.  Josephus  says  that  the  former 
thereby  showed  their  timorousness  and  fear  of  being 
overtaken  by  the  enemy,  and  that  these  poor-spirited 
men  were  chosen  on  purpose  to  illustrate  the  power  of 
Grod  in  the  victorj*  (^Ani,  v,  6, 3). 

On  Mark  vii,  33, 35,  Dr.  A.  Clarke  offers  the  interpreta- 
tion that  it  was  the  deaf  and  stammering  man  himself 
who  put  his  own  fingers  into  his  ears  to  intimate  his 
deafness;  spat  or  emptied  his  mouth  that  the  Saviour 
might  look  at  his  tongue :  touched  his  own  tongue  to 
intimate  that  he  could  not  speak;  looked  up  to  heaven 
as  imploring  divine  aid ;  and  groaned  to  denote  his  dis- 
tress under  his  affliction ;  and  that  our  Saviour  simply 
said,  "  Be  opened"  ( Comtnentary ).  This  explanation 
certainly  clears  the  passage  of  some  obscurities. 

James  iii,  8,  Dr.  Macknight  translates,  **But  the 
tongue  of  men  no  one  can  subdue  ;'*  that  is,  the  tongue 
of  other  men,  for  the  apostle  is  exhorting  the  Christian 
to  subdue  bis  own  (comp.  ver.  13).  He  observes  that 
CEcumenius  read  the  passage  interrogatively,  as  much 
as  to  say, "  Wild  beasts,  birds,  serpents,  marine  animals, 
have  been  tamed  by  man,  and  can  no  man  tame  the 
tongue?" 

2.  It  is  persomJiecL  "  Unto  me  every  tongue  shall 
swear,"  that  is,  every  man  (Isa.  xiv,  23;  comp.  Rom. 
xiv,  11 ;  Phil,  ii,  11 ;  Isa.  liv,  17).  The  tongue  is  said 
to  rejoice  (Acts  ii,  26) ;  to  meditate  (Psa.  Iii,  2) ;  to  hate 
(Prov.  xxvi,  28) ;  to  be  bridled  (James  i,  26) ;  to  be 
tamed  (iii,  8 ;  comp.  Ecclus.  xxviii,  18,  etc).  It  is  apos- 
trophized (Psa.  cxx,  8). 

3.  It  is  used  by  metonymy  for  speech  generally.  "  Let 
ns  not  love  in  tongue  only"  (1  John  iii,  18 ;  comp.  yXwrafi 
0iXoc?  Theogn.  Ixiii,  13 ;  Job  vi,  30 ;  xv,  5 ;  Prov.  vi,  24) ; 
^  a  soft  tongue,"  L  e.  soothing  language  (xxv,  15) ;  **  ac- 
cuse not  a  servant  to  his  master,"  literally  "hurt  not 
with  thy  tongue"  (xxx,  10) ;  "  the  law  of  kindness  is 
in  her  tongue,"  L  e.  speech  (xxxi,  26 ;  Isa.  iii,  8 ;  1,  4 ; 
Wisd.  i,  6).  On  the  "  confusion  of  tongues,"  ^ee  Babel  ; 
Ethnology;  Language, etc 

4.  For  a  particular  language  or  dialect  spoken  by  any 
particular  people.  "  Every  one  after  his  tongue"  (Gen. 
X,  5,  20,  31) ;  so  also  in  Deut.  xxviii,  49 ;  Esth.  i,  22 ; 
Dan.  i,  4;  John  v, 2 ;  Acts  i,  19 ;  ii, 4, 8, 11 ;  xx^d,  14 ;  1 
Cor.  xii,  10;  xiii,  1 ;  xiv,  2;  Rev.  xvi,  16). 

5.  For  the  people  speaking  a  language  (Isa.  Ixvi,  18 ; 


Dan.  iii,  4, 7,  etc ;  Rev.  v,  9 ;  vii,  9 ;  x,  1 1 ;  xi,  9 ;  xiv. 
6 ;  xvii,  15). 

6.  It  is  iiKid  Jigurativehf  for  anything  resembling  i 
tongue  in  shape.  Thus,  "a  wedge  of  gold,"  Uteradlji 
a  "  tongue"  (Jobh.  vii,  21 ,  24 ;  yXwfftra  fiia  xpvvT}  ;  Volg 
regiUa  aurea^.  The  French  still  say,  uh  lingot  cTor,  *^j 
little  tongue  of  gold,"  whence,  by  corruption,  our  wore 
"  ingot."  "  The  bay  that  looketh  southward,"  lit«raUj 
"  tongue"  (xv,  2 ;  xviii,  19) ;  "  a  tongue  of  fire"  (Isa.  v 
24;  comp.  Acts  ii,  3 ;  Isa.  xi,  15). 

7.  Some  of  the  Hebrew  idioms^  phrases,  etc,  formec 
of  this  word  are  highly  expressive  Thus,  "  an  evil 
speaker" (Psa. cxl,  11;  Vldb  ttJ-'K,  Uterally  "a  man  tA 
tongue;"  comp.  Ecclus.  viii,  3,  and  see  Eccles.  x,  11 
Hebrew,  or  margin);  "a  froward"  or  rather  *^fal« 
tongue"  (Prov.  x,  31 ;  niDOnn  "ji^b,  "  a  tongue  of 
revolvings");  "  a  wholesome  tongue" (Pro v.  xv,  4;  KB'^^ 
^itt^b,  literally  "  the  healing  of  the  tongue,"  reconcilia- 
tion,  etc ;  Sept.  latric  y\^(J<n\Q,  lingua  placabilis) :  **  i 
backbiting  tongue"  (Prov.  xxv,  23 ;  "^nO,  secret) ;  "  slow 
ofsp€ech"(Exod.  iv,  10;  ^ith  nh3,  literaUy  "heavj 
of  tongue,"  unfit  to  be  an  orator,  PpaSuyXiMMTtroQ ;  con- 
trast Ecclus.  iv,  29) ;  **  the  tongue  of  the  stammerer' 
(Isa.  xxxii,  4),  i.  e.  rude,  illiterate  (comp.  x^Cxv,  6 ;  oc 
Isa.  xxviii,  11,  see  Lowth).  In  xxxiii,  19,  it  means  i 
foreign  language,  which  seems  gibberish  to  thoee  wb< 
do  not  understand  it  (comp.  Ezek.  iii,  5);  **the  tongw 
of  the  learned"  (Isa.  I,  4),  i.  e.  of  the  instructor.  'The 
lexicons  will  point  out  many  other  instances. 

8.  Some  metaphorical  expressions  are  highly  signifi- 
cant Thus,  Hos.  vii,  16, "  the  rage  of  the  tongue,"  L  e. 
verbal  abuse;  "strife  of  tongues"  (Psa.  xxxi,  20); 
"  scourge  of  the  tongue"  (Job  v,  21  [see  Execration  ] ; 
comp.  Ecclus.  xxvi,  6;  xxviii,  17);  "snare  of  the  slan- 
derous  tongue" (li, 2):  on  the  phrase  "strange  tongue" 
(Isa.  xxviii,  11),  see  Lowth,  notes  on  ver.  9-12,  and  af- 
terwards the  vivid  rendering  of  the  Vulg. ;  "  to  slip  with 
the  tongue"  (Ecclus.  xx,  18;  xxv,  8),  L  e.  use  inadver- 
tent or  unguarded  speech ;  "  they  bend  their  tongues, 
their  bows,  for  lies"  (Jer.  ix,  3),  L  e.  tell  determined  and 
malicious  falsehoods;  "they  sharpen  their  tongues" 
(Psa.  civ, 3),  L  e.  prepare  cutting  speeches  (comp.  Ivii,  4) , 
"  to  smooth  the  tongue"  (Jer.  xxiii,  31),  employ  flatter- 
ing language ;  "  to  smite  with  the  tongue"  (Jer.  xviii, 
18),  i.  e.  to  traduce — if  it  should  not  be  rendered,  "  on  the 
tongue,"  alluding  to  a  punishment  for  false  witness;  "  to 
lie  in  wait  with  the  tongue"  (Ecclus.  v,  14);  "  to  stick 
out  the  tongue"  (Isa.  Ivii,  4),  i.  e.  to  mock ;  "  against  any 
of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  not  a  dog  move  his  tongue" 
(Exod.  xi,  7),  i.  e.  none  shall  hurt  them ;  but  both  Sept. 
and  Vulg.  have  "  not  a  dog  belcmging  to  the  children 
of  Israel  shall  howl,"  which,  as  opposed  to  the  "great 
cry"  in  Egypt  over  the  first-born,  means,  not  one  of  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  have  cause  to  wail  (Josh,  x,  21 ; 
Judith  xi,  9).  "  To  hide  under  the  tongue"  means  to 
have  in  the  mouth,  whether  spoken  of  hidden  -wicked- 
ness (Job  XX,  12 ;  comp.  Psa.  x,  7)  or  delicious  language 
(Cant,  iv,  11);  "the  word  of  God  in  the  tongue"  de- 
notes inspiration  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  2);  "to  divide  the 
tongues  of  the  wicked"  is  to  raise  up  dissensions  among 
them  (Psa.  Iv,  9;  comp.  2  Sam.  xv,  34;  xvii,  14,  15). 
"  The  tongue  cleaving  to  the  palate"  signifies  profound 
attention  (Job  xxix,  10)  or  excessive  thirst  (Lam.  iv, 
4 ;  comp.  xxii,  16) ;  "  to  cause  the  tongue  to  cleave  to 
the  palate"  is  to  inflict  supernatural  dumbness  (Ezek. 
iii,  26 ;  Psa.  cxxxvii,  6).  To  gnaw  one's  tongue  is  a 
sign  of  fury,  despair,  and  torment  (Rev.  xvi,  10). 

9.  Some  beautiful  compatisoru  occur.  "  An  evil  tongue 
is  a  sharp  sword"  (Psa.  Ivii,  4) ;  "  the  tongue  of  the  wise 
is  health"  (Prov.  xii,  18) ;  "  like  choice  silver"  (x,  20),  L  e. 
his  words  are  solid,  valuable,  sincere. 

10.  The  vices  of  the  tongue  are  specified  in  great  va- 
riety :  flattery  (Psa.  V,  9 ;  Prov.  xxviii,  83) ;  bMkbiting 
(Psa.  XV,  3),  literally  **run  about  with  the  tongue" 
(Prov.  xxv,  23) ;  deceit  (Psa.  1, 19) ;  unrestrained  speech 
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comjinations,  as  to  be  practically  obliterated.  Each 
aection  of  the  human  family  may  have  spoken  a  tongue 
unintelligible  to  the  remainder,  and  yet  containing  a 
substratum  which  was  common  to  all.  Our  own  expe- 
rience suffices  to  show  how  completely  even  dialectical 
differences  render  strangers  unintelligible  to  one  an- 
other; and  if  we  further  take  into  consideration  the  dif- 
ferences of  habits  and  associations,  of  which  dialectical 
differences  are  the  exponents,  we  shall  have  no  difficul- 
ty in  accounting  for  the  result  described  by  the  sacred 
historian. 

2.  Date  of  the  Incident, — This  is  not  definitely  given 
in  the  sacred  narratives.  By  many  interpreters  it  is 
thought  that  we  cannot  satisfactorily  place  it  so  early 
as  at  one  hundred  years  after  the  Flood,  as  it  is  in  the 
commonly  received  chronology,  and  hence  they  are  in- 
clined to  one  of  the  larger  systems — that  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  which  gives  five  hundred  and  thirty  years,  or  that 
of  Josephus,  adopted,  with  a  little  emendation,  by  Dr. 
Hales,  which  gives  six  hundred  years;  and  thus  we 
have  at  least  five  centuries  for  the  intervening  period. 
Prof.  Wallace,  in  his  elaborate  work,  makes  it  more 
than  eight  centuries  {DUsertcUion  on  the  True  Age  of 
the  World  and  the  Chronology  to  the  Christian  ^ra 
[1844],  p.  298).  We  see  no  reason  to  depart  from  the 
usual  view,  countenanced  by  the  position  of  the  inci- 
dent in  the  context  and  the  express  indication  in  (ren. 
xi,  2  (**as  they  journeyed  from  the  east'*),  that  it  took 
place  not  very  long  after  the  Deluge. 

8.  Extent  of  the  Caia^rophe. — Upon  the  question 
'whether  all  of  mankind  were  engaged  in  this  act  of 
concerted  disobedience,  or  only  a  part,  we  confess  our- 
selves unable  to  adduce  irrefragable  evidence  on  either 
aide,  but  we  think  that  there  is  a  great  preponderance 
of  argument  on  the  part  of  the  latter  supposition.  The 
simple  phraseology  of  the  text  wears  an  appearance  of 
favoring  the  former ;  but  the  extreme  brevity  and  iu- 
aulated  character  of  these  primeval  fragments  forbid 
our  arguing  from  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  the  first  and 
the  second  sentence.  It  is  a  common  idiom  in  Hebrew 
that  a  pronoun,  whether  separate  or  suffixed,  stands  at 
the  introduction  of  a  new  subject,  even  when  that  sub- 
ject may  be  different  and  remote  from  the  nearest  pre- 
.cediug,  and  requires  to  be  supplied  by  the  intelligence 
•of  the  reader  (see,  e.  g.,  Psa.  ix,  13  [12] ;  xviii,  15  [14] ; 
xliv,  3  [2] ;  Ixv,  10  [9] ;  cv,  37).  So  far  as  the  gram- 
matical structure  is  concerned,  we  may  regard  the  two 
sentences  as  mutually  independent,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  question  is  open  to  considerations  of  reason  and 
probability.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Noah  and 
iihem,  and  all  others  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  were 
-confederates  in  this  proceeding.  Hence  the  opinion 
has  been  maintained,  more  or  less  definitely,  by  many 
criticM  and  expositors  that  it  was  perpetrated  by  only  a 
part  of  mankind,  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  the  posterity  of 
Ham,  and  upon  the  instigation  and  under  the  guidance 
of  Ntmnxl,  who  (Gen.  x,  10)  is  declared  to  have  had 
Babel  for  the  head  place  of  his  empire.  The  latter  part 
of  this  position  is  asserted  by  Josephus,  and  the  whole 
by  Augustine  and  other  ancients.  Of  modem  writers 
who  have  maintained  this  opinion,  we  may  specify  Lu- 
ther, Calvin  (by  apparent  implication),  Cornelius  h,  La- 
pide,  Bonfrfere,  Poole  (in  his  English  Amiotations),  Pat- 
rick, Wells,  Samuel  Clarke  (the  annotator),  Henry  (by 
implication) ;  narratives  derived  from  Arabian  and  Hin- 
dd  sources,  in  Charles  Taylor's  Illustrations  of  Cabnet^ 
frag.  528 ;  and  the  late  Jacob  Bryant,  who,  though  too 
•imaginative  and  sanguine  a  theorist,  and  defective  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  often  gives  us 
valuable  collections  of  facts,  and  sound  reasonings  from 
kthem.  A  considerable  part  of  his  celebrated  work,  the 
A  nalysis  of  A  ncimt  Mythology^  is  occupied  with  tracing 
the  historical  vestiges  of  the  builders  of  Babel,  whom, 
on  grounds  of  high  probability  at  least,  he  regards  as 
Cuthites  (assumed  to  be  a  dialectic  variety  for  Cush- 
ites),  the  descendants  of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham,  but 
with  whom  were  united  many  dissatisfied  and  a{)ostate 


individuals  of  the  branches  of  Japheth.  Dr.  Doig,  in 
the  article  "  Philology,''  in  the  Encydop.  Britaimicn 
(7th  ed.  1842),  has  entered  at  some  length  into  this 
question,  and  arrives  at  the  following  conclusion: 
"From  these  circumstances, we  hope  it  appeara  that 
the  whole  mass  of  mankind  was  not  engaged  in  build- 
ing the  tower  of  Babel;  that  the  language  of  all  the  hu- 
man race  was  not  confounded  upon  that  occasion,  and 
that  the  dispersion  reached  only  to  a  combination  of 
Hamites,and  of  the  most  profligate  part  of  the  two  oth- 
er families  who  had  joined  their  wicked  confederacy." 
Nevertheless,  as  this  was  the  first  occurrence  of  any  dia- 
lectical variety,  it  is  properly  given  by  the  sacred  writer 
as  the  initial  point  of  that  wide  ethnic  diversity  of 
tongues  which  has  since  gradually  spread  over  the  earth. 

4.  Traces  of  the  Event. — (1.)  Monumental, — The  his- 
tory of  the  confusion  of  languages  was  preserved  at 
Babylon,  as  we  learn  by  the  testimonies  of  classical  and 
Babylonian  authorities  (Abydenus,  Fragm,  Hist,  Grtec. 
[ed.  Didot],  vol.  iv).  Only  the  Chaldeans  themselves 
did  not  admit  the  Hebrew  etymology  of  the  name  of 
their  metropolis ;  they  derived  it  from  Bab-^y  the  door 
of  El  ( Kronos,  or  Satumus  ),  whom  Diodorus  Siculos 
states  to  have  been  the  planet  most  adored  by  the  Baby- 
lonians. 

The  Talmudists  sav  that  the  true  site  of  the  tower 
of  Babel  was  at  Borsif,  the  Greek  Borsippa,  the  Birs 
Nimriid,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Hillah,  S.W.,  and 
nearly  eleven  miles  from  the  northern  ruins  of  Baby> 
Ion.  Several  passages  state  that  the  air  of  Borsippa 
makes  forgetful  (113^313  *i^1X,  orir  nuuAiucA);  and 
one  rabbi  says  that  Borsif  is  Bulsif,  the  confusion  of 
tongues  (Bereshith  Rahba,  fol.  42,  p.  1).  The  Babylonian 
name  of  this  locality  is  Barsip,  or  Barzipa,  which  we  ex- 
plain by  "  Tower  of  Tongues."  The  French  expedition 
to  Mesopotamia  found  at  the  Birs  NimHUd  a  clay  cake, 
dated  from  Barsip  the  30th  day  of  the  6th  month  of  the 
16th  vear  of  Nabonid,  and  the  disooverv  confirmed  the 
hypothesis  of  several  travellers,  who  had  supposed  the 
Birs  Nimriid  to  contain  the  remains  of  Borsippa. 

Borsippa  (the  Tongue  Tower)  was  formerly  a  suburb 
of  Babylon,  when  the  old  Babel  was  merely  restricted 
to  the  northern  ruins,  before  the  great  extension  of  the 
city,  which,  according  to  ancient  writers,  was  the  great- 
est that  the  sun  ever  wanned  with  its  beams.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar included  it  in  the  great  circumvallation  of 
480  stades,  but  left  it  out  of  the  second  wall  of  360  stades; 
and  when  the  exterior  wall  was  destroj'ed  by  Darius, 
Borsippa  became  independent  of  Babylon.  The  hbtori- 
cal  writera  respecting  Alexander  state  that  Borsippa 
had  a  great  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Apollo  and  Artemis 
(Strabo,  xvi,  789;  Stephanus  Byz.  s.  v.  Bopmirira),  and 
the  former  is  the  building  elevated  in  modem  times  on 
the  very  basement  of  the  old  tower  of  BabeL 

This  building,  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  the 
same  that  Herodotus  describes  as  the  tower  of  Jupiter 
Bel  us.  In  the  Expedition  en  Mesopotamie,  i,  208,  there 
is  given  a  description  of  this  ruin,  proving  the  identity. 
This  tower  of  Herodotus  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
pyramid  described  by  Strabo,  which  is  certainly  to  be 
seen  in  the  remains  called  now  Babil  (the  Mujellibeh 
of  Rich).  The  temple  of  Borsippa  is  written  with  an 
ideogram  (5i(-2f-<ia),  composed  of  the  signs  for  house 
and  spirit  (anima),  the  real  pronunciation  of  which  was 
probably  sarakh,  tower. 

The  temple  consisted  of  a  large  substructure,  a  stade 
(six  hundred  Babylonian  feet)  in  breadth  and  seventy- 
five  feet  in  height,  over  which  were  built  seven  other 
stages  of  twenty-five  feet  each.  Nebuchadnezzar  gives 
notice  of  this  building  in  the  Borsippa  inscription.  He 
named  it  the  temple  of  the  Seven  Lights  of  the  Earthy 
L  e.  the  planets.  The  top  was  the  temple  of  Nebo,  and 
in  the  substructure  (igar)  was  a  temple  consecrated  to 
the  god  Sin,  god  of  the  month.  This  building,  men- 
tioned in  the  East  India  House  inscription  (col.  iv,  1. 61)^ 
is  spoken  of  bv  Herodotus  (i,  181,  etc). 
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sustained  in  reference  to  the  narrative  of  the  original  I  one  arising  out  of  the  differences,  the  other  out  of  ihe 
creation  of  man,  it  must  inevitably  fail  in  reference  to  ,  resemblances,  of  existing  languages.  On  the  one  haud^ 
the  history  of  the  re{)opulation  of  the  world  in  the  post-  i  it  is  urged  that  the  differences  are  of  so  decisive  and 
cHluvian  age;  for,  whatever  objections  may  be  made  to  i  specific  a  character  as  to  place  the  possibility  of  a  c<»m- 
the  historical  acciu-acy  of  the  history  of  the  Flood,  it  is  ,  raon  origin  wholly  out  of  the  ({uestion;  on  the  oilier 
at  all  events  clear  that  the  historian  believed  in  the  .  hand,  that  the  resemblances  do  not  necessitate  the  the- 
universal  destruction  of  the  human  race,  with  the  ex-    orv  of  a  historical  unitv,  hut  mav  be  satisfact4>rilv  ac> 


caption  of  Noah  and  his  family,  and  consequently  that 
the  unitv  of  the  human  race  was  once  more  reduced  to 


counted  for  on  psychological  principles.     It  will  be  our 
object  to  discuss  the  amount,  the  value,  and  the  pn>ba- 


one  of  a  numerical  character.     To  Noah  the  historian    ble  origin  of  the  varieties  exhibited  by  languages,  with 
traces  up  the  whole  postdiluvian    population  of  the    a  view  to  meet  the  first  class  of  objections.     But,  before 


world:  '* These  are  the  three  sons  of  Noah:  and  of 
them  was  the  whole  earth  overspread'*  (Gen.  ix.  19). 

Unity  of  language  is  assumed  by  the  sacred  histori- 
an apparently  as  a  con>llary  of  the  unity  of  race.  No 
explanation  is  given  of  the  origin  of  s|)eech,  but  its  ex- 
ercise is  evidently  regarded  as  coeval  with  the  creation 
of  man.  No  support  can  be  obtained  in  behalf  of  any 
theory  on  this  subject  from  the  first  recorded  instance 


proceeding  to  this,  we  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
second  class,  inasmuch  as  these,  if  established,  would  nul- 
lify any  conclusion  that  might  l>e  drawn  from  the  other. 
A  psychological  unity  is  not  necessarily  opposetl  to 
a  gcntiiic  unity.  It  is  perfectly  open  to  any  theorist 
to  combine  the  two  by  assuming  that  the  language  of 
the  one  [>rotoplast  was  founded  on  strictly  psychological 
principles.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  |)sychological 


of  its  exercise  (''Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle*'),  for  i  unity  does  not  necessitate  a  gentilic  unity.     It  permits 


the  simple  reason  that  this  notice  is  introductory  to 
what  follows:  "but  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an 
help  meet  for  him"  (Gen.  ii,  20).  It  was  not  so  much 
the  intention  of  the  writer  to  state  the  fact  of  man's 
power  of  speech  as  the  fact  of  the  inferiority  of  all  oth- 
er animals  to  him,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  the 
creation  of  woman.  The  proof  of  that  inferiority  is, 
indeed,  most  appropriately  made  to  consist  in  the  au- 
thoritative assignment  of  names,  implying  an  act  of 
reflection  on  their  several  natures  and  capacities,  and 
a  recognition  of  the  offices  which  they  were  designed 
to  (ill  in  the  economy  of  the  world.  The  exercise  of 
speech  is  thus  most  happily  connected  with  the  exer- 


of  the  theory  of  a  plurality  of  protoplasts,  who,  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  psychological  laws,  arrived  at 
similar  inde|)eudent  results.  Whether  the  phenome- 
na of  language  are  consistent  with  such  a  theory,  we 
think  extremely  doubtful;  certainly  they  cannot  fur- 
nish the  basis  of  it.  The  whole  (|uestion  of  the  origin 
of  language  lies  beyond  the  pale  of  historical  priKif,  and 
any  thcorx'  connected  with  it  admitj)  neither  of  being 
proved  nor  disproved.  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  language  is  communicated  from  one  generation  to 
another  solely  by  force  of  imitation,  and  that  there  tH 
no  play  whatever  for  the  inventive  faculty  in  reference 
to  iu     But  in  what  manner  the  substance  of  language 


cise  of  reflection,  and  the  relationship  between  the  in-    was  originally  produced  we  do  not  know.     No  argu- 


ner  act  of  the  mind  (\6yoQ  ivcia^sTo^)  and  the  out- 
ward expression  (\070c  irpoipopiKoQ)  is  fully  recognised. 
Speech,  being  thus  inherent  in  man  as  a  reflecting  be- 
ing, was  regarded  as  handed  down  from  father  to  son 


ment  can  be  deriveil  against  the  common  origin  fn>n> 
analogies  drawn  from  the  animal  world;  and  when  I'nif. 
Agassiz  compares  similarities  of  language  with  those 
of  the  cries  of  animals  (Von  Bohlen,  Inlrod.  to  (Jen.  ii. 


by  the  same  process  of  imitation  by  which  it  is  still ,  278),  he  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  important  fact 


perpetuated.  Whatever  divergences  may  have  arisen 
in  the  antediluvian  period,  no  notice  is  taken  of  them, 
inasmuch  as  their  effects  were  obliterated  by  the  uni- 
versal catastrophe  of  the  Flood.  The  original  unity  of 
speech  was  restored  in  Noah,  and  would  naturally  be 
retained  by  his  descendants  as  long  as  they  were  held 
together  by  social  and  local  bonds. 

The  confusion  of  tongues  and  the  dis|)ersion  of  na- 
tions are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  contem{)oraneous 
events.  "  80  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad"  is  stated 
as  the  execution  of  the  divine  counsel  "  Let  us  con- 
found their  language."  The  divergence  of  the  various 
families  into  distinct  tribes  and  nations  ran  parallel  with 


that  language  is  not  identical  with  sound,  and  that  the 
words  of  a  rational  being,  however  originally  produce<l, 
are  perpetuated  in  a  manner  wholly  distinct  frr»m  that 
whereby  animab  learn  to  utter  their  cries.  Nor  does 
the  internal  evidence  of  language  itself  reveal  the  mys- 
tery of  its  origin;  for,  though  a  very  large  numbf>r  t»f 
words  may  be  referred  either  directly  or  mediately  to 
the  principle  of  onomatopoeia,  there  are  others — as.  for 
instance,  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns — which 
do  not  admit  of  such  an  explanation.  In  short,  this 
and  other  similar  theories  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  intimate  connection  evidently  existing  between 
reason  and  speech,  which  is  so  well  expressed  in  the 


the  divergence  of  speech  into  dialects  and  languages,  (jircek  language  by  the  application  of  the  term  Ad- 
and  thus  the  tenth  chapter  of  (Tenesis  is  posterior  in  yog  to  each,  reason  being  nothing  else  than  inward 
historical  sequence  to  the  events  recorded  in  the  elev-  speech,  and  speech  nothing  else  than  outward  reason, 
enth  chapter.  Both  passages  must  be  taken  into  con-  '  neither  of  them  possessing  an  independent  existence 
sideration  in  any  disquisition  on  the  early  fortunes  of  |  without  the  other.  As  we  conceive  that  the  psycho- 
the  human  race.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  inquire,  in  ',  l<»gical  as  opposed  to  the  gentilic  unity  involves  ques- 
the  first  place,  how  far  modern  researches  into  the  phe-  tions  connected  with  the  origin  of  language,  we  can 
nomena  of  language  favor  the  idea  that  there  was  once  only  say  that  in  this  respect  it  falb  outside  the  range 
a  time  when  **the  whole  earth  was  of  one  speech  and    of  our  inquire'. 


language :  and,  in  the  second  place,  whether  the  ethno- 
logical views  exhibited  in  the  Mosaic  table  accord  with 


Reverting  to  the  other  class  of  objections,  we  pn>ceed 
to  review  the  extent  of  the  differences  observable  in 


the  evidence  furnished  by  hist4>ry  and  language,  Imtli  the  languages  of  the  world  in  order  to  a8cert■ain"^%-hel  fa- 
in regard  to  the  special  facts  reconled  in  it  and  in  the  er  they  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  ot>m- 
general  scriptural  view  of  a  historical,  or,  more  properly,  mon  origin.  Such  a  review  must  necessarily  be  im- 
a  gentilic,  unity  of  the  human  race.  These  questions,  j  {K'rfect,  both  from  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  and 
though  independent,  yet  exercise  a  reflexive  influence    also  from  the  position  of  the  linguistic  science  itself. 


on  each  other's  results.  Unity  of  speech  does  not  nec- 
essarily involve  unity  of  race,  nor  yet  vice  rtrsa ;  but 
each  enhances  the  probability  of  the  other,  and  there- 
fore the  arguments  derived  from  language,  ])hysiology. 


which  as  yet  has  hardly  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of 
infancy.  On  the  latter  point  we  would  observe  that 
the  most  important  links  between  the  various  language 
families  may  yet  be  discovered  in  languages  that  are 


and  history  may  ultimately  furnish  a  cumulative  amount  |  either  unexplored  or,  at  all  events,  unpla<^.  Mean- 
of  probability  which  will  fall  but  little  below  demon-  while,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  all  lin- 
.^trarion.  '  guistic  research  is  in  the  direction  of  unity.     Already 

^A. )  The  advocate  of  the  historical  unity  of  language    it  has  brought  within  the  bonds  of  a  well-established 
lias  to  encounter  two  classes  of  opposing  arguments :    relationship  languages  to  remote  from  each  other  ia 
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tion  is  of  a  more  perfect  character,  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  chemical  combination,  the  predicable  and 
relational  elements  being  so  fused  together  as  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  single  and  indivisible  word. 
It  is  clear  that  there  exists  no  insuperable  barrier  to 
original  unity  in  these  differences,  from  the  simple  fact 
that  every  Inflecting  language  must  once  have  been 
agglutinative,  and  every  agglutinative  language  once 
isolating.  If  the  predicable  and  relational  elements  of 
an  isolating  language  be  linked  together,  either  to  the 
eye  or  the  ear,  it  is  rendered  agglutinative ;  if  the  ma- 
terial and  formal  parts  are  pronounced  as  one  word, 
eliminating,  if  necessary,  the  sounds  that  resist  incor- 
poration, the  language  becomes  inflecting.  (2.)  In  the 
second  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  these  three  classes 
are  not  separated  from  each  other  by  any  sharp  line  of 
demarcation.  Not  only  does  each  possess,  in  a  measure, 
the  quality  predominant  in  each  other,  but,  moreover, 
each  graduates  into  its  neighbor  through  its  bordering 
members.  The  isolating  languages  are  not  wholly  iso- 
lating :  they  avail  themselves  of  certain  words  as  re- 
lational particles,  though  these  still  retain  elsewhere 
their  independent  character;  they  also  use  composite, 
though  not  strictly  compound,  words.  The  agglutina- 
tive are  not  wholly  agglutinative;  the  Finnish  and 
Turkish  classes  of  the  Ural-Altaian  family  are  in  cer- 
tain instances  inflectional,  the  relational  adjunct  being 
fully  incorporated  with  the  predicable  stem,  and  having 
undergone  a  large  amount  of  attrition  for  that  purpose. 
Xor,  again,  are  the  inflectional  languages  wholly  inflec- 
tional; Hebrew,  for  instance,  abounds  with  agglutinative 
formn,  and  also  avails  itself  largely  of  separate  particles 
for  the  expression  of  relational  ideas;  our  own  lan- 
guage, though  classed  as  inflectional,  retains  nothing 
more  than  the  vestiges  of  inflection,  and  is  in  many  re- 
s|)cct8  as  isolating  and  juxtapositional  as  any  language 
of  that  class.  While,  therefore,  the  claasiflcation  holds 
good  wiili  regard  to  the  predominant  characters  of  the 
classes,  it  does  not  imply  differences  of  a  specific  nature. 
(3.)  But,  further,  the  morphological  varieties  of  lan- 
guage are  not  confined  to  the  exhibition  of  the  single 
principle  hitherto  described.  A  comparison  between 
the  westerly  branches  of  the  Ural-Altaian,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Indo-European,  on  the  other,  belonging 
respectively  to  the  agglutinative  and  inflectional  class- 
es, will  show  that  the  quantitative  amount  of  synthesis 
is  fully  as  prominent  a  point  of  contrast  as  the  quali- 
tative. The  combination  of  primary  and  subordinate 
terms  may  be  more  perfect  in  the  Indo-European,  but 
it  is  more  extensively  employed  in  the  Ural-Altaian 
family.  The  former,  for  instance,  appends  to  its  verbal 
stems  the  notions  of  time,  number,  person,  and  occasion- 
ally of  interrogation;  the  latter  further  adds  suffixes 
indicative  of  negation,  hypothesis,  causativenesss,  re- 
flexivencsH,  and  other  similar  ideas,  whereby  the  word 
is  built  up  tier  on  tier  to  a  marvellous  extent.  The 
former  appends  to  its  substiintival  stems  suffixes  of  case 
and  number;  the  latter  adds  governing  particles,  ren- 
dering them  post-positional  instead  of  pre-positional, 
and  combining  them  synthetically  with  the  predicable 
stem.  If,  again,  we  comi>are  the  Shemitic  with  the 
Indo-European  languages,  we  shall  fiii<l  a  morpholog- 
ical distinction  of  an  equally  diverse  character.  In  the 
former  the  grammatical  category  is  expressed  by  inter- 
nal vowel-ciiangcs,  in  the  latter  by  external  suffixes. 
So  marked  a  distinction  has  not  unnaturally  been  con- 
stituted the  basis  of  a  classification,  wherein  the  lan- 
guages that  adopt  this  system  of  internal  flection  stand 
by  themselves  as  a  separate  class,  in  contradistinct  ion 
to  those  which  either  use  terminational  additions  for 
the  same  purpose,  or  which  dispense  wholly  with  inflec- 
tional forms  (Bopp,  Compar,  Gram,  i,  102).  The  singu- 
lar use  of  preformatives  in  the  Coptic  language  is,  again, 
a  morphological  peculiarity  of  a  very  decided  character. 
Even  within  the  same  family,  say  the  Lido-European, 
each  language  exhibits  an  idiosyncrasy  in  its  morpho- 
logical character  whereby  it  stands  out  apart  from  the 


other  members  with  a  decided  impress  of  individuality. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  the  differences  we  have  noticed  is  favorable, 
rather  than  otherwise,  to  the  theory  of  an  original  uni- 
ty. Starting  from  the  same  common  ground  of  mono- 
syllabic roots,  each  language-family  has  carried  out  its 
own  special  line  of  development,  following  an  original 
impulse,  the  causes  and  nature  of  which  must  remain 
probably  forever  a  matter  of  conjecture.  We  can  per- 
ceive, indeed,  in  a  general  way,  the  adaptation  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  speech  to  certain  states  of  society.  The 
agglutinative  languages,  for  instance,  seem  to  be  spe- 
cially adapted  to  the  nomadic  state  by  the  prominence 
and  distinctness  with  which  they  enunciate  the  leading 
idea  in  each  word,  an  arrangement  whereby  communi- 
cation would  be  facilitated  between  tribes  or  families 
that  associate  only  at  intervals.  W^e  might  almost  ^- 
agine  that  these  languages  derived  their  impress  of 
uniformity  and  solidity  from  the  monotonous  steppes 
of  Central  Asia,  which  have  in  all  ages  formeil  their 
proper  habitat.  So,  again,  the  inflectional  class  reflects 
cultivated  thought  and  social  organization,  and  its  lan- 
guages have  hence  been  termed  "  state*'  or  "  politicaL** 
Monosyllabism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pronounced  to  be 
suited  to  the  most  primitive  stage  of  thought  and  so- 
ciety, wherein  the  family  or  the  individual  is  the  stand- 
ard by  which  things  are  regulated  (MlUler,  Phiiog.  of 
Hist,  i,  285).  We  should  hesitate,  however,  to  press 
this  theory  as  funibhing  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  differences  observable  in  language-families.  The 
Indo-European  languages  attained  their  high  organiza- 
tion amid  the  same  scenes  and  in  the  same  nomad  state 
as  those  wherein  the  agglutinative  languages  were  nurt- 
ured, and  we  should  rather  be  disposed  to  regard  both 
the  language  and  the  higher  social  status  of  the  former 
as  the  concurrent  results  of  a  higher  mental  organiza- 
tion. 

3.  If  from  words  we  pass  on  to  the  varieties  of  syntac- 
tical arrangement,  the  same  degree  of  analogy  will  be 
found  to  exist  between  class  and  class,  or  between  fam- 
ily and  family  in  the  same  class;  in  other  words,  no 
peculiarity  exists  in  one  which  does  not  admit  of  ex- 
planation by  a  comparison  with  others.  The  absence 
of  all  grammatical  forms  in  an  isolating  language  ne- 
cessitates a  rigid  collocation  of  the  words  in  a  sentence 
acconling  to  logical  principles.  The  same  law  prevails 
to  a  very  great  extent  in  our  own  language,  wherein 
the  subject,  verb,  and  object^  or  the  subject,  copula,  and 
predicate,  generally  hold  their  relative  positions  in  the 
order  exhibited,  the  exceptions  to  such  an  arrangement 
being  easily  brought  into  harmony  with  that  general 
law.  In  the  agglutinative  languages  the  law  of  ar- 
rangement is  that  the  principal  word  should  come  last 
in  the  sentence,  every  qualifying  clause  or  word  pre- 
ce<ling  it,  and  being,  as  it  were,  sustained  by  it.  The 
syntactical  is  thus  the  reverse  of  the  verbal  structure, 
the  principal  notion  taking  the  precedence  in  the  latter 
(Ewald,  Sprachic,  A  bhandl.  ii,  29).  There  is  in  this  noth- 
ing peculiar  to  this  class  of  languages,  beyond  the  great- 
er uniformity  with  which  the  arrangement  is  adhered 
to ;  it  is  the  general  rule  in  the  classical,  and  the  occa- 
sional rule  in  certain  of  the  Teutonic,  languages.  In 
the  Shemitic  family  the  reverse  arrangement  prevails; 
the  qualifying  adjectives  follow  the  noun  to  which  they 
belong,  and  the  verb  generally  stands  first;  short  sen- 
tences are  necessitated  by  such  a  collocation,  and  hence 
more  room  is  allowed  for  the  influence  of  emphasis  in 
deciding  the  order  of  the  sentence.  In  illustration  of 
grammatical  peculiarities,  we  may  notice  that  in  the 
agglutinative  class  adjectives  qualifying  substantives, 
or  substantives  placed  in  apposition  with  substantives, 
remain  undeclined;  in  this  case  the  process  may  bo 
compared  with  the  formation  of  compound  words  in  the 
Indo-European  languages,  where  the  final  member  alone 
is  inflected.  So,  again,  the  omission  of  a  plural  t-ermina- 
tion  in  nouns  following  a  numeral  may  be  paralleled 
with  a  similar  usage  in  our  own  language,  where  the 
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**  pound**  and  **  head**  mre  used  collectively  after  a 
We  may  again  dte  the  peculiar  manner  of 
^g^wcming  the  genitive  in  Hebrew.     This  is  effect- 
ed t9y  one  of  the  two  following  methods— placing  the 
Ao^ening  noon  in  the  atatus  coiMructxu,  or  using  the 
lete^tiTe  pronoun  with  a  preposition  before  the  governed 
ca»e.     The  first  of  these  processes  appears  a  strange  iu- 
ternoQ  of  the  laws  of  language;  but  an  examination 
into  the  origin  of  the  adjuncts,  whether  prefixes  or  af- 
6s.ea,  used  in  other  languages  for  the  indication  of  the 
genitive  will  show  that  they  have  a  more  intimate 
connection  with  the  governing  than  with  the  governed 
wonl,tnd  that  they  are  generally  resolvable  into  either 
relative  or  personal  pronouns,  which  serve  the  simple 
purpose  of  connecting  the  two  words  together  (Gamett, 
£«ays,  p.  214-227).     The  same  end  may  be  gained  by 
coDiwcting  the  words  in  pronunciation,  which  would 
Wad  to  i  riq)id  utterance  of  the  first,  and  consequently 
to  the  changes  which  are  witnessed  in  the  status  con- 
ttructv*.    The  second  or  periphrastic  process  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  method  of  expressing  the 
^idve;  for  the  expression  **the  Song  which  is  to 
Snlomon"  strictly  answers  to  "  Solomon's  Song,**  the  « 
rfpresenting  (according  to  Bopp*8  explanation)  a  com- 
bination of  the  demonstrative  »a  and  the  relative  ya. 
It  U  thus  that  the  varieties  of  construction  may  be 
ohown  to  be  consistent  with  unity  of  law,  and  that  they 
therefore  furnish  no  argument  against  a  common  origin, 
i  Laatlv,  it  mav  be  shown  that  the  varieties  of  Ian- 
gaag«  do  not  arise  from  any  constitutional  ineciuality 
<>f  viral  energy.     Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
compensating  power  apparently  inherent  in  all  lan- 
gaig«,  whereby  it  finds  the  means  of  reaching  the  level 
of  the  human  spirit  through  a  faithful  adherence  to  its 
own  guiding  principle.    The  isolating  languages,  being 
>hut  out  from  the  manifold  advantages  of  verbal  com- 
P^wtion,  attain  their  object  by  multiplied  combinations 
of  radical  sounds,  assiirted  by  an  elaborate  system  of  ac- 
centuation and  intonation.    In  this  manner  the  Chinese 
language  has  framed  a  vocabulary  fidly  equal  to  the 
donands  made  upon  it;  and  though  this  mode  of  devel- 
opment may  not  commend  itself  to  our  notions  as  the 
Vim  effective  that  can  be  devised,  yet  it  plainly  evinces 
t  high  susceptibility  on  the  part  of  the  linguistic  fac- 
nhy,  and  a  keen  perception  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween sound  and  sense.     Nor  does  the  absence  of  in- 
flection interfere  with  the  expression  even  of  the  most 
delicate  shades  of  meaning  in  a  sentence ;  a  compensat- 
ing resource  is  found  partly  in  a  multiplicity  of  sub- 
Ndiary  terms  expressive  of  plurality,  motion,  action, 
Mc,  aiid  partly  in  strict  attention  to  syntactical  arrange- 
ment.  The  agglutinative  languages,  again,  are  deficient 
in  compound  words,  and  in  this  respect  lack  the  elastic- 
ity and  expansiveness  of  the  Indo-Kuropean  family ;  but 
thev  are  eminent! v  svnthetic,  and  no  one  can  fail  to 
admire  the  regularity  and  solidity  with  which  its  words 
are  built  up,  suffix  on  suflix,  and.  when  built  up,  are 
Miffiised  with  a  uniformity  of  tint  by  the  law  of  vowcl- 
barmony.     The  .Shemitic  languages  have  worked  out  a 
different  (vinciple  of  growth,  evolved,  not  improbably, 
in  the  midst  of  a  conflict  between  the  systems  of  prefix 
and  suffix,  whereby  the  stem,  being,  as  it  were,  enclosetl 
ai  both  extremities,  was  precluded  fn>m  all  external  in- 
crement, and  was  forced  back  into  such  changes  as  could 
be  effected  by  a  modification  of  its  vowel-sounds.     But 
whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  system  of  internal 
inflection,  it  mnst  be  conceded  that  the  results  are  very 
tfkctive,  as  regards  both  economy  of  material  and  sim- 
plicity and  dignity  of  style. 

The  result  of  the  foregoing  obser\'ations  is  to  show 
that  the  formal  varieties  of  language  present  no  obsta- 
cle to  the  theory  of  a  common  origin.  Amid  these  va- 
rieties there  may  be  discerned  manifest  tokens  of  unity 
in  the  original  material  out  of  which  language  was 
farmed,  in  the  stages  of  formation  through  which  it  has 
passed,  in  the  general  principle  of  grammatical  expres- 
sion, and,  lastly,  in  the  spirit  and  power  displayed  in 


the  development  of  these  various  formations.  Such  a 
result,  though  it  does  not  prove  the  unity  of  language 
in  respect  to  its  radical  elements,  nevertheless  tends  to 
establish  the  a  priori  probability  of  this  unity ;  for  if 
all  comiected  with  the  forms  of  language  may  be  re- 
ferred to  certain  general  laws,  if  nothing  in  that  depart- 
ment owes  its  origin  to  chance  or  arbitrary  appoint- 
ment, it  surely  favors  the  presumption  that  the  same 
principle  would  extend  to  the  formation  of  the  roots, 
which  are  the  very  core  and  kernel  of  language.  Here, 
too,  we  might  expect  to  find  the  operation  of  fixed  laws 
of  some  kind  or  other,  producing  results  of  a  uniform 
character;  here,  too,  actual  variety  may  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  original  unity. 

(II.)  Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  the  radical 
identity  of  languages,  we  must' express  our  conviction 
that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  a  decisive  opinion 
as  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  it  by  proof.  Let  us 
briefly  review  the  difiiculties  that  beset  the  question. 
Kver}'  word  as  it  appears  in  an  organic  language,  wheth- 
er written  or  spoken,  is  resolvable  into  two  distinct  ele- 
ments, which  we  have  termed  predicable  and  formal, 
the  first  being  what  is  commonly  called  the  root,  the 
second  the  grammatical  termination.  In  point  of  fact, 
both  of  these  elements  consist  of  independent  roots ;  and 
in  order  to  prove  the  radical  identity  of  two  languages, 
it  must  be  shown  that  they  agree  in  both  respects,  that 
is,  in  regard  both  to  the  predicable  and  the  formal  roots. 
As  a  matter  of  experience,  it  is  found  that  the  formal 
elements  (consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  pronominal 
bases)  exhibit  a  greater  tenacity  of  life  than  the  others; 
and  hence  agreement  of  inflectional  forms  is  justly  re- 
garded as  furnishing  a  strong  presumption  of  general 
radical  identity.  Even  foreign  elements  are  forced  into 
the  formal  mould  of  the  language  into  which  they  are 
adopted,  and  thus  bear  testimony  to  the  original  char- 
acter of  that  language.  But  though  such  a  formal 
agreement  supplies  the  philologist  with  a  most  valuable 
instrument  of  investigation,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
substitute  for  complete  radical  agreement :  this  would 
still  remain  to  be  proved  by  an  independent  examina- 
tion of  the  predicable  elements.  The  difficulties  con- 
nected with  these  latter  are  manv  and  varied.  As- 
suming  that  two  languages  or  language-families  are 
under  comparison,  the  phonological  laws  of  each  must 
be  investigated  in  order  to  arrive,  in  the  first  place,  at 
the  primary  forms  of  words  in  the  language  in  which 
they  occur,  and,  in  the  second  place,  at  the  corresponding 
forms  in  the  language  which  constitutes  the  other  mem- 
ber of  comparison,  as  has  been  done  by  (irimm  for  the 
Teutonic  as  compared  with  the  Sanscrit  and  the  classical 
languages.  The  genealogy  of  sound,  as  we  may  term 
it,  must  be  followed  up  by  a  genealogy  of  signification, 
a  mere  outwanl  accordance  of  sound  and  sense  in  two 
terms  being  of  no  value  whatever,  unless  a  radical  affin- 
ity be  proved  by  an  independent  examination  of  the 
cognate  words  in  each  case.  It  still  remains  to  be  in- 
quired how  far  the  ultimate  acconiance  of  sense  and 
sound  may  be  the  result  of  onomatopceia,  of  mere  bur- 
rowing, or  of  a  possible  mixture  of  languages  on  equal 
terms.  The  final  stage  in  etymological  inquiry  is  to 
decide  the  limit  to  which  comparison  may  be  carried  in 
the  primitive  strata  of  language — in  other  words,  how 
far  roots,  as  ascertaine<l  from  groups  of  words,  may  be 
compared  with  roots,  and  reduced  to  yet  simpler  ele- 
mentary forms.-  Any  flaw  in  the  processes  above  de- 
scriljed  will,  of  course,  invalidate  the  whole  result.  Even 
where  the  philologist  is  provided  with  ample  materials 
for  inquiry  in  stores  of  literature  ranging  over  long  pe- 
riods of  time,  much  difficulty  is  ex|)erienced  in  making 
good  each  link  in  the  chain  of  agreement ;  and  yet  in 
such  cases  the  dialectic  varieties  have  been  kept  with- 
in some  degree  of  restraint  by  the  existence  of  a  liter- 
ary language,  which,  by  impressing  its  authoritative 
stamp  on  certain  terms,  has  secured  both  their  general 
use  and  their  external  integrity.  Where  no  literature 
exists,  as  is  the  case  with  the  general  mass  of  languages 
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ill  the  worUl,  the  difficultied  are  iiitiiiitely  increased  by  ' 
the  combineit  ctfocts  of  a  prulitic  growth  of  dialectic  ; 
forni8,  and  an  abeeiice  of  all  meaiM  of  tracing  out  their 
progress.    Whether,  under  these  circurostances,  we  may  , 
reasonably  expect  to  establish  a  radical  unity  of  lan- 
guage is  a  question  which  each  person  must  decide  for  , 
himself.     Much  may  yet  be  done  by  a  larger  induction  \ 
and  a  soientitic  analysis  of  languages  that  are  yet  c(im-  ' 
piratively  unknown.     The  tendency  hitherto  ha«j  been  I 
to  enlarge  the  limits  of  a  **  family"  according  as  the  ele>  j 
munts  of  affinity  have  been  recognised  in  outlying  mem- 
bers.    These  limits  may  perchance  be  still  more  en> 
larged  by  the  discovery  of  connecting-links  between  the 
language-families,  whereby  the  criteria  of  relationship 
will  be  mwlified,  and  new  elements  of  internal  unity  be 
discovered  amid  the  maaifold  appearances  of  external 
diversity. 

Meanwhile  we  roust  content  ourselves  with  stating 
the  present  p<Mition  of  the  linguistic  science  in  refer-  [ 
cnce  to  this  important  topic  In  the  tlrst  place,  the  j 
Indo-European  languages  have  been  re<luced  to  an  ac- 
knowledged and  well-de&ned  relationship:  they  form 
one  of  the  two  families  incladed  under  the  head  ol  **  in- 
flectionar  in  the  morphological  classification.  The  oth- 
er family  in  this  class  is  the  (so-called)  Shemitic,  the 
limits  of  which  are  not  equally  well  defined,  inasmuch 
as  it  mav  be  extended  over  what  are  termed  the  sub- 
Shemitic  languages,  including  the  Egyptian  or  Coptic 
The  crit«ria  of  the  proper  Shemitic  family  (L  e.  the 
Aramaean,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Kthinpic  languages)  are 
distinctive  enough;  but  the  e<inneciion  between  thej 
Shemitic  and  the  Egyptian  is  not  definitely  established. 
Some  philologists  are  inclined  Ut  claim  for  the  latter  an 
independent  |K)sition,  intermediate  between  the  Indo- 
Eunipean  and  Shemitic  families  (Bunsen,  Phil,  of  Hist, 
i,  185  sq.).  The  agglutinative  languages  of  Eunifie  and 
A.nia  are  combined  by  Prof.  M.  MlUler  in  one  family 
named  "  Turanian."  It  is  conceded  that  tlie  family  bond 
in  this  case  is  a  loose  one,  and  that  the  agreement  in 
roots  is  very  partial  (LtcturM,  p.  21K)-*2D2).  Many  phi- 
lologists of  high  standing,  and  more  particularly  P(»tt 
{Uiigleich.  d,  itumsch.  Rassen,  p.  232), deny  the  family  re- 
lationship altogether,  and  break  up  the  agglutinative 
languages  into  a  great  number  of  families.  Certain  it 
is  that  within  the  Turanian  circle  there  are  languages — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Ural-Altaian — which  show  so 
close  an  affinity  to  one  another  as  to  l)e  entitled  to  form 
a  separate  division,  either  as  a  family,  or  a  subdivision 
of  a  family;  and,  this  being  the  case,  we  should  hesitate 
to  put  them  on  a  parity  of  footing  with  the  remainder 
of  the  Turanian  languages.  The  Caucasian  group, 
again,  differs  so  widely  from  the  other  meml>er8  of  the 
family  as  to  make  the  relationship  very  dubious.  The 
monosyllabic  languages  of  South-eastern  Asia  are  not 
included  in  the  Turanian  family  bv  Prof.  M.  MUller 
{Lectures,  p.  290,  326),  apparently  on  the  grouml  that 
they  are  not  agglutinative;  but  as  the  ChineHc  appears 
to  \y&  connected  radically  with  the  Burmene  ( IIumlMiIdt, 
VerM'hitd,  p.  368),  with  the  Thibetan  (/V/iV.  of  //inL  i, 
393  ^^95),  and  with  the  Ural- Altaian  languages*  (Schott, 
in  Abh.  .4b,  BerL  1861,  p.  172),  it  seems  to  have  a  good 
title  to  be  placed  m  the  Turanian  family.  With  regard 
to  the  American  and  the  bulk  of  the  African  languages, ! 
we  are  unable  to  say  whether  they  can  be  liniught  un- 1 
der  any  of  the  heads  already  mentioned,  or  whether  they  < 
stand  by  themselves  as  distinct  families.  The  former ! 
are  referred  by  writers  of  high  eminence  t4>  an  Asiatic ; 
or  Turanian  origin  (Bunsen,  Phil,  of  HUt,  ii,  111;  La- 
tham, Man  and  hU  Miffrat.  p.  186) ;  the  latter  to  the 
Shemitic  family  (Latham,  p.  148). 

The  pn>blem  that  awaits  solution  is  whether  the  sev- 
eral families  al)ove  specified  can  be  reduced  to  a  single 
family  by  demonstrating  their  radical  identity.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  this  identity 
Hhould  be  coextensive  with  the  vocabularies  of  the  va- 
rious languages;  it  would  naturally  be  confined  to  such 
ideaa  and  objects  as  are  common  to  mankind  generally., 


Even  within  thin  circle  the  difficulty  of  proving  the 
identity  mav  be  infinitelv  enhanced  bv  the  absence  of 
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materials.     There  are,  indeed,  but  two  families  in  which 
these  materials  are  found  in  anything  like  sufficiency, 
viz.  the  Indo-European  and  the  Shemitic,  and  even 
these  furnish  us  with  no  historical  evidence  as  to  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  growth.     We  find  each,  at  the 
most  remote  literary  period,  already  exhibiting  its  dis- 
tinctive character  of  stem-  and  word-formation,  leaving 
us  to  infer,  as  we  best  may,  from  these  phenomena  the 
processes  by  which  they  had  reached  that  {xiint.    Hence 
there  arises  abundance  of  r<M>m  for  diflTfreuce  of  opinion, 
and  the  extent  of  the  radical  identity  will  depend  very 
much  on  the  view  adopted  as  to  these  earlier  processert. 
If  we  could  accept  in  its  entirety  the  system  of  etymol- 
ogy propounded  by  the  analytical  school  of  Hebrew 
scholars,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  establish  a  very 
large  amount  of  radical  identity  ;  but  we  cannot  regard 
as  established  the  prcfxtsitional  force  of  the  initial  let- 
ters, as  stated  by  Delitzsch  in  his  Jeshuruu  (p.  166, 173, 
note),  still  less  the  corresjMindence  between  these  and 
the  initial  letters  of  Greek  and  Latin  words  (p.  170-172). 
The  striking  uniformity  of  bisyllabism  in  the  verbal 
stems  Is  explicable  only  on  the  assumption  that  a  single 
principle  underlies  the  whole ;  and  the    existence  of 
groups  of  words  differing  slightly  in  form,  and  having 
the  same  radical  sense,  leads  to  the  presumption  that 
this  principle  was  one  not  of  composition,  but  of  eupho- 
nism  and  practical  convenience.     This  presumption  U 
still  further  favored  bv  an  analysis  of  the  letters  fi>rm- 
ing  the  i>t<!ms,  showing  that  the  third  letter  is  in  many 
instances  a  reduplication,  and  in  others  a  liquid,  a  nasal, 
or  a  sibilant,  introduced  either  as  the  initial,  the  meilial, 
or  the  final  letter.     The  Hebrew  alphabet  admits  of  a 
classification  based  on  the  radical  character  of  the  letter 
according  to  \x»  position  in  the  stem.     The  effect  of 
com|>osition  would  have  been  to  produce,  in  the  first 
place,  a  greater  inequality  in  the  length  of  the  wonis, 
and,  ill  the  second  place,  a  greater  equality  in  the  use 
of  the  various  organic  sounds. 

Many  supposed  instances  of  etymological  corres|:)ond- 
ence  have  been  falsely  based  on  the  analytical  tenets, 
but  there  still  exists  a  considerable  amount  of  radical 
identity  which  appears  to  be  aljove  suspicion.  Under 
Phiix)IjOgy,  Comparativk,  we  have  given  a  list  of 
terms  In  which  that  identity  is  manifested.  Afl«rr  de- 
ducting whatever  may  be  due  to  fanciful  or  accidental 
agreement,  there  still  remain  many  instances  which 
cannot  possibly  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  ono- 
matopceia.  and  which  would  therefore  seem  to  l>e  the 
common  inheritance  of  the  Indo-European  and  Shem- 
itic families.  Whether  this  agreement  is,  as  Kenan  sug- 
gests, the  re.Hultof  a  keen  susceptibility  of  the  onomato- 
poetic  faculty  in  the  original  framersof  the  woixls  (//»/. 
Gen.  i,  465)  is  a  point  that  can  neither  be  proved  nor 
dispmved.  But  even  if  it  were  so.  it  does  not  foll(»w 
that  the  words  were  not  framed  before  the  separation 
of  the  families.  Our  list  of  comparative  words  might 
have  been  much  enlarged  if  we  had  included  compari- 
sons based  on  the  reduction  of  Shemitic  roots  to  a  bi- 
svllabic  form.  A  list  of  such  words  may  be  found  in 
Delitzsch,  Jeshurun^  p.  177-180.  In  regard  to  proiumns 
and  numerals,  the  Identity  is  but  partial.  We  may  <ie- 
tect  the  /  sound,  which  forms  the  distinctive  simnd  of 
the  second  f>ersonal  pnmoun  in  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, in  the  Hebrew  aUdh,  and  in  the  personal  ter- 
minations of  the  perfect  tense;  but  the  m,  which  i:^  the 
prevailing  sound  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  in  the 
former,  is  supplanted  by  an  n  in  the  latt«r.  The  numer- 
als sheih  and  «Af6a,  for  **six"  and  "seven,*'  accord  with 
the  Indo-European  forms:  those  representing  the  num- 
bers from  "  one"  to  "  five"  are  possibly,  though  not  evi- 
dently, identicaL  With  regard  to  the  other  language- 
families,  it  will  not  be  expected,  after  the  observations 
already  made,  that  we  should  attempt  the  proof  of  their 
radical  identity.  The  Ural -Altaian  languages  have 
been  extensively  studied,  but  are  hardly  ripe  for  com- 
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ptTMoo.  Occasional  reiteinblances  have  been  detected 
in  griiDmatical  forms  and  in  the  vocabularies^  but  the 
value  of  these  remains  to  be  proved,  and  we  must  await 
the  faults  of  a  more  extended  research  into  this  and 
other  legioas  of  the  world  of  language. 

(B.)  We  pass  on  to  the  second  point  proposed  for 
eooadprition,  viz.  the  ethnological  views  expressed  in 
the  KUc,  and  more  particularly  in  ch.  x  of  (ieuesis, 
which  records  the  dispersion  of  nations  consequent  on 
the  confuMon  of  tongues. 

(L)  The  Mosaic  table  does  not  profess  to  describe  the 
procets  of  the  dispersion ;  but,  assuming  that  dispersion 
*»  ifok  accompli^  it  records  the  ethnic  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  various  nations  affected  by  it.  These 
rdttioiM  are  expressed  under  the  guise  of  a  genealogy , 
the  ethnological  character  of  the  document  is,  however, 
cietr  both  from  the  names,  some  of  which  are  gentilic 
in  form, as  Ludim,  Jebusite,  etc.,  others  geographical  or 
kwil,  M  Mizraim,  Sidon,  etc.,  and,  again,  fmm  the  for- 
ooliry  which  concludes  each  section  of  the  subject, 
^ifter  their  families,  after  their  tongues,  in  their  coun> 
tries, ind  in  their  nations"  (ver.  5, 20, 3  i ).  Incidentally, 
the  table  is  gecigraphical  as  well  as  ethnological;  but 
thiitriies  out  of  the  practice  of  designating  nations  by 
the  countries  they  occupy.  It  has,  indeed,  been  fre- 
qnently  surmiseil  that  the  arrangement  of  the  table  is 
poiely  geographical,  and  this  idea  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
fif^wA  by  the  possibilUy  of  explaining  the  names  Shem, 
Ham,ind  Japheth  on  this  principle^  the  tirst signifying 
the  ••high"  lands,  the  second  the  »•  hot"  or  "  low"  lands, 
ml  the  third  the  **  broad,"  undetined  regions  of  the 
north.  The  three  families  may  have  been  so  hn^ated, 
tnd  aoch  a  circumsunce  could  not  have  been  unknown 
lo  the  writer  of  the  uble.  But  neither  internal  nor  ex> 
tenia]  evidence  satbfactorily  proves  sucli  to  have  been 
the  leading  idea  or  principle  emb(Nlie<i  in  it ,  for  the 
Jiphethites  are  mainly  assigned  to  the  '*  isles"  or  mari- 
time (listrict«  of  the  west  and  north-west,  while  the 
Shenites  press  down  into  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia, 
ind  the  Hamites,  on  the  other  hand,  occupy  the  high 
bods  of  Canaan  and  Lebanon.  We  hold,  tlierefore,  the 
geographical  as  subonlinate  to  the  ethnographical  ele- 
ment, and  avail  ourselves  of  the  former  only  as  an  in- 
•tmroent  for  the  discovery  of  the  latter. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  table  is  as  follows  * 

The  whole  human  race  is  referred  back  to  Noah's  three 

torn,  Shem,  Ham,  and  .Tapheth.     The  Shemites  are  de- 

Kribed  last,  apparently  that  the  continuity  of  the  nar- 

niive  nuiv  not  be  further  disturbed;  and  the  Hamites 

«and  next  to  the  Shemites,  in  onler  to  show  that  these 

vere  more  doselv  related  to  each  other  than  to  the 

i^apbethites.     The  comfiarative  degrees  of  affinity  are 

expressed,  partly  by  coupling  the  names  together,  as  in 

th«  cases  of  Elishah  and  Tarshish,Kittim  am!  I><Hlanim 

fver.  4),  and  partly  by  representing  a  genealogical  de- 

aoent.  as  when  the  nations  just  mentioned  are  said  to 

be'^gons  of  Javan."     An  inefjuality  may  be  ol>Her>'ed 

in  the  length  of  the  genealogical  lines,  which,  in  the 

caw  of  Japheth,  extends  only  to  one,  in  Ham  to  two, 

in  Shem  to  three,  anti  even  four  degrees.    This  inecjual- 

ity  clearly  arises  out  of  the  varknng  interest  Uken  in 

the  several  lines  by  the  author  of  the  table,  and  by 

tbo^e  for  wboae  use  it  was  designed.     We  may  lastly 

oheerve  that  the  occurrence  of  the  same  name  in  two 

of  the  lists,  aa  in  the  cases  of  Lud  (ver.  18. 22)  and  Sheba 

(ver.  7, 28),  possibly  indicates  a  fusion  of  the  races. 

a.  The  identification  of  the  Biblical  with  the  histor- 
ical or  chuaical  names  of  nations  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task,  particularly  where  the  names  are  not  subs^erpiently 
noticed  in  the  Bible.  In  these  cases,  corojMirisons  with 
indent  or  noodeni  designations  are  the  only  resource, 
udA  where  the  designation  is  one  of  a  purely  goograph- 
ieal  character,  aa  in  the  case  of  Kiphath  compared  with 
ily»tn  MoDtea,  or  Hash  compared  with  Manim  Mons, 
great  doubt  must  exist  aa  to  the  ethnic  force  of  the 
title,  inasmuch  aa  several  nations  may  have  miocessivoly 
occupied  the  aame  dtatrict.     Equal  doubt  ariscH  where 


I  names  admit  of  being  treated  as  appellatives,  and  so  of 

,  being  transferred  from  one  district  to  another.  Recent 
research  into  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  records  has,  in 

-  many  instances,  thrown  light  on  the  Biblical  titles.  In 
the  former  we  find  Meshech  and  Tubal  noticed  under 

I  the  forms  Muskai  and  Tii])ittij  while  Javan  appears  as 
the  appellation  of  Cyprus,  where  the  Assyrians  first  met 
with  (^reek  civilization.  In  the  latter  the  name  Phut 
appears  under  the  form  o{  Pount,  Hittite  as  Khita^  Cush 
as  Kff*ky  Canaan  as  KanatiOf  etc 

1.  The  listof  Japhethiti's  contains  fourteen  names,  of 
which  seven  represent  iiid<>pendent  and  the  remainder 
affiliated  nations,  as  loUows : 

(i.)  G<imer,  connected  ethnically  with  the  Cimmerii^  Cim- 
bri  (?),  and  Cyinr>, ;  tiud  geographicallv  with  Crimea, 
Associated  with  Gomer  nre  the  three  following: 
(a.)  AsbkeuHz,  generally  comnared  with  Lake  Asea- 
nitu  in  BUhynia,  but  by  Knooel  with  the  tribe  Aturi^ 
Aitf  or  OmtetrM  in  the  Caucasian  district.    On  the 
whole,  we  prefer  Basse's  snggestlon  of  a  connec- 
tion between  thix  name  ana  that  of  the  J^eniia, 
later  the  Euxtnun  Ponlus. 
(b.)  Kiphnth,  the  Riwri  Moiites,  which  Knobel  con- 
nects etymologicnlly  and  geographically  with  Car- 
patrs  Mous. 
<e.)  T(»garmah,  aodoubtedly  Amunia,  or  a  portion  of 
it. 
(11.)  Mairo^,  the  Seythiatis, 
(iii.)  Mtidai,  Media. 

(iv.)  Javan,  the  lonvni^^  as  a  general  appellation  for  the 
Hellenic  race,  with  wht>m  are  associated  the  four  fol- 
lowing: 
(a.)  Elishah,  the  ^Eolian*^  less  probably  identified  with 

the  district  KlU. 
(b.)  Tu^^hi»b,  at  a  later  period  of  Biblical  history  cer- 
tainly identlcsl  with  Tarteimtt  in  Hpain,  lo  which, 
however,  there  are  objections  as  regards  the  table, 

SnrtljT  from  the  too  extended  area  thux  given  to  the 
toHHic  world,  and  parily  hecnutie  Tartessas  was  a 
FhoBiilcinn,  nnd  cont*equeni1y  not  a  Japhetic,  settle- 
ment.   Kuoliel  compares  the  TVrsmtJ,  T^rrAeitt,  and 
TSttei  of  Italy ;  but  this  is  precarious, 
(r.)  Kittim,  the  town  Citium  in  Cyprns. 
(rf.)  Dodanim,  the  Dardani  of  Illyria  and  Mysia:  Do- 
dotui  is  sometimes  compared, 
(v.)  Tubal,  the  Tibareni  In  Pontns. 

(vi.)  Meshech,  the  Motehi  In  the  north-western  part  of  Ar- 
menia, 
(vli.)  Tiras,  perhaps  Thraeia, 

2.  Tlie  Hamitic  list  contains  thirty  names,  of  which 
three  represent  independent  and  the  remainder  afiUiated 
nations,  as  follows : 

(1.)  Cnsh,  In  two  branches,  the  western  or  African  repre- 
sentini;  uEtkiopia^  the  ITresA  of  the  old  Egyptian,  and 
the  eastern  or  Asiatic  being  connected  with  the  names 
of  the  tr11>e  Cmuupi,  the  dlntrict  Cvma^  and  the  province 
Suniana  or  Khuzi»tau.  With  Cush  are  aMociated : 
(a.)  Seba,  the  Sabcn  of  Yemen  In  South  Arabia, 
(b.)  Ilavilah,  the  district  KhaxdAn  in  the  same  part  of 

the  nenin^nla. 
(e.)  Habiah,  the  town  Sabatha  in  Iladramant. 
((/.)  Raamah,  the  town  Hhefjma  on  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Arabia,  with  whom  are  associated: 
(a.)  Sheha,  a  tribe  probably  connected  ethnically 
or  commercially  with  the  one  of  the  same  name 
alreadymentioned,  bnt  located  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
(h.)  Dedan,  also  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  where  the  name  )>erhaps  still  survives  In 
the  island  Dadan. 
{e.)  Sabiechah,  |>erhaps  the  town   Samydaee  on  the 
coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  eastward  or  the  Persian 
Gnlf. 
(/.)  Nimrod,  a  personal  and  not  a  geographical  name, 
the  repre^entHtive  of  the  Eastern  Cni«hites. 
(i1.)  Mizraim,  the  two  Jff«r«,  i.  e.  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
with  whom  the  following  feveu  are  connected: 
\a.)  Ludim,  according  to  Knobel,  a  tribe  allied  to  the 
Hhemitic  Lud,  hut  settled  in  Egypt ;  others  compare 
the  river  Laud  (Pliny,  v,  8),  and  the  Leunitah^  a  Ber- 
ber trihe  on  the  Syrtes. 
(ft.)  Anamim,  according  to  Knobel.  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fV/te,  whicii  would  he  de»»crihed  in  Egyptian  by 
the  term  mnemhit  or  tMtnnnhit^  **  northern  district,^ 
converted  by  the  Hebrews  into  Anamim. 
(<*.)  Naphtiihim,  variously  explained  as  the  people  of 
Sr^ththtiH,  i.  e.  the  northern  coast  dii*trict  (Bochurt), 
and  as  the  worshippera  of  Phthab,  meaning  the  in- 
hahiiantp  of  Memphis. 
(d.)  Pathmfim,  Upper    K'jrpt,  the  name  being  ex- 
plained as  meaning  in  tlie  Egyptian  *'the  sontir* 
(Knobel). 
(t.)  Casluhim,  Ca9iu»  Moup,  Catmittti^  and  Canaium^ 
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eastward  of  the  I>elta  (Knobel) ;  the  Colchian$t  ac- 
cordiiis  to  Bochart,  bat  this  is  aolikeW. 

(/.)  Capbtoriin,  most  probably  the  dNtrict  abont  Cop- 
to»  ill  Upper  Egypt  [see  Capiitor)  ;  the  bland  of 
Crete  accordiug  to  manv  modtfrii  critics,  Cuppaducla 
according  to  the  older  interpreters. 

{g.)  Phat,  the  P&nt  of  the  Egyptian  Inscriptions, 
menning  the  Libyans, 
(ill.)  Canaan,  the  geographical  position  of  which  calls  for 
nu  remark  in  this  place.  The  name  has  been  variously 
explained  as  meaning  the  "low"  land  of  the  coast  dis- 
trict, or  the  "subjection*'  threatened  to  Canaan  person- 
ally (Gen.  ix,  86).  To  Canaan  belong  the  following 
eleven : 

(6u)  Sidon,  the  well-known  town  of  that  name  in  Phco- 
nicia. 

(5.)  Heth,  or  the  Hittites  of  Biblical  history. 

(e.)  The  Jebnsite,  otJfbus  or  Jemsulem. 

(d.)  The  Amorlte,  flreqaently  mentioned  In  Biblical 
history. 

(«.)  The  Qirgasite,  the  same  as  the  Girgashites. 

(/.)  The  Hivlte,  varionsly  explained  to  mean  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  "interior"  (Bwald),  or  the  dwellers 
in  "  villages"  (Gesenios). 

(g.)  The  Arkite,  of  ilrea,  north  of  Tripolls,  at  the  foot 
of  Lebanon. 

(A.)  The  Sinite,  of  Sin  or  SinnOf  places  in  the  Leba- 
non district. 

(i.)  The  Arvadite,  of  Aradua  on  the  coast  of  Phconicia. 

li.)  The  Zemarite,  of  Simyra  on  the  Eleatheras. 

(c.)  The  Hnmathite,  of  Hamath,  the  classical  JSpipha- 
nio,  on  the  Orontes. 

8.  The  Shemitic  list  contains  twenty-six  names,  of 
which  five  refer  to  independent  and  the  remainder  to 
Affiliated  tribes,  as  follows : 

(i.)  Elam,  the  tribe  Elymcei  and  the  district  ElymaU  in 

Snsiana. 
(ii.)  Astfhnr,  Asttjria  between  the  Tigris  and  the  range  of 

Zagrns. 
(ill.)  Arphaxad,  ArrapaehUiSt  in  Northern  Assyria,  with 
whom  are  associated : 
<a.)  Balah,  a  personal  and  also  a  geographical  title, 
indicating  a  migration  of  the  people  represented 
by  him :  salahV  son. 
(6.)  Kber,  representing  geographically  the  district 
aeroM  (i.  e.  eastward  of)  the  Euphrates ;  and  Eber's 
two  sons, 
(c)  Peleg,  a  personal  name  indicating  a  "division" 

of  this  branch  of  the  Shemitic  family,  and 
(d.)  Joktan,  representing  generally  the  inhnbitants  of 
Araida^  with  the  followlug  thirteen  sous  of  Joktan, 
vis.: 
(a.)  Almodad,  probably  representing  the  tribe  of 
Jurhum  near  Mecca,  whose  leader  was  named 
Mudad. 
(b.)  Sheleph,  the  Salapeni  in  Yemen, 
(c.)  Haziirmaveth,  Uaaramaut  in  Southern  Arabia, 
fd.)  Jernh. 
(e.)  Hadoram,  the  Adramita  on  the  southern 

coast,  in  a  district  of  Uadramant, 
(t)  Uzal,  supposed  to  represent  the  town  SzaiUM 
in  South  Arabia,  aa  having  been  founded  by 
AmL 
I.)  DIklah. 

1.)  Obal,  or,  as  in  1  Chron.  1, 22,  Ebal,  which  lat- 
ter is  identified  by  Knobel  with  the  OtbanitM 
in  the  south-west 
(i.)  Abimael,  doubtfully  connected  with  the  dis- 
trict JfaAra,  eastward  of  Hadrafnaut^  and  with 
the  towns  Mara  and  McUi. 
(J.)  Sheba,  the  Sabcei  of  South-western  Arabia, 

abont  Mariaba. 
(k.)  Ophir,  probably  Adane^  on  the  southern  coast, 

but  see  article. 
(1.)  Havilnh,  itie  district  Khault'm  in  the  north- 
west of  Yemen, 
(m.)  Jobab,  possibly  the  Jobaritce  of  Ptolemy  (vl, 
7,  24),  for  which  Jobabitas  may  originally  have 
stood, 
(iv.)  Lnd,  generally  compared  with  Lifdia^  but  explsined 
by  Knol^l  as  referring  to  the  various  aboriginal  tribes 
in  and  about  PaIe^ttille,  such  as  the  Araalekites,  Renha- 
ites,  Emim,  etc.    We  cannot  consider  either  (»f  tnefte 
views  as  well  established.    Lydia  itself  lay  beyond  the 
h«>riz<»u  of  the  Mosaic  table ;  as  to  the  Shemitic  ori- 
gin of  its  population,  conflicting  opinions  are  enter- 
tained, to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  here- 
after.   Knobel's  view  has  In  its  favor  the  probability 
that  the  tribes  referred  to  would  be  represented  in  the 
table;  it  is,  however,  wholly  devoid  of  historical  con- 
firmation, with  the  exception  of  an  Arabian  tradition 
that  AnUik  was  one  of  the  sons  o(  Latid  or  Lawad^  the 
son  of  Shem. 
(v.)  Aram,  the  general  name  for  Syria  and  Northern 
MfMtpotamia,  with  whom  the  following  are  associated : 
(a.)  Ux,  probably  the  JE«it€B  of  Ptolemy. 
(6.)  Hul,  doubtful,  but  best  connected  with  the  name 
Hulf.hy  attaching  to  a  district  north  of  Lake  Meroin. 


I; 
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(c)  Gether,  not  identified. 

,d.)  Mash,  Maaius  Mons,  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia. 

There  is  yet  one  name  noticed  in  the  table,  viz.  Phi- 
listim,  which  occurs  in  the  Hamitic  division,  but  with- 
out any  direct  assertion  of  Hamitic  descent.  The  terma 
used  in  the  A.  Y., "  out  of  whom  (Casluhim)  came  Pbi> 
listim"  (ver.  14),  would  naturally  imply  descent^  but  the 
Hebrew  text  only  warrants  the  conclusion  that  the  Phi- 
listines sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Casluhim.  Not- 
withstanding this,  we  believe  the  intention  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  table  to  have  been  to  affirm  the  Hamitic 
origin  of  the  Philistines,  leaving  undecided  the  partic- 
ular branch,  whether  Casluhim  or  Caphtorim,  with 
which  it  was  more  immediately  connected. 

The  total  number  of  names  noticed  in  the  table,  in- 
cluding Philistim,  would  thus  amount  to  seventy-one, 
which  was  raised  by  patristic  writers  to  seventy-twow 
These  totals  afforded  scope  for  numerical  comparisoiia, 
and  also  for  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  nations  and 
languages  to  be  found  on  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  Bible  itself  furnishes  no  ground  fur 
such  calculations,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not,  iu  any  caae^ 
specify  the  numbers. 

6.  Before  proceeding  further,  it  would  be  well  to  dis- 
cuss a  question  materially  affecting  the  hist(»ncal  value 
of  the  Mosaic  table,  viz.  the  period  to  which  it  refers. 
On  this  point  very  various  opinions  are  entertained* 
Knobel,  conceiving  it  to  repr^ent  the  commercial  ge- 
ography of  the  Phoenicians,  assigns  it  to  about  B.C. 
1200  {Volkert,  p.  4-9),  and  Renan  supports  this  view 
(Hist,  Gin,  i,  40),  while  others  allow  it  no  higher  an  an- 
tiquity than  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  (Von 
Bohlen,  Gen,  ii,  207 ;  Winer,  Realw,  ii,  665).  Internal 
evidence  leads  us  to  refer  it  back  to  the  age  of  Abraham 
on  the  following  grounds;  (1.)  The  Canaanttes  were  aa 
yet  in  undisputed  possession  of  Palestine.  (2.)  The  Phi- 
listines had  not  concluded  their  migration.  (3.)  Tyre  is- 
wholly  unnoticed,  an  omission  which  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  it  is  included 
under  the  name  either  of  Heth  (Knobel,  p.  323)  or  of 
Sidon  (Von  Bohlen,  ii,  241).  (4.)  Various  places,  such 
as  Simyra,  Siuna,  and  Area,  are  noticed  which  had  fallen, 
into  insignificance  in  later  times.  (5.)  Kittim,  which 
in  the  age  of  Solomon  was  under  Phoenician  dominion,, 
is  assigned  to  Japheth,  and  the  same  may  be  aatd  of 
Tarshish,  which  in  that  age  undoubtedly  referred  to  the- 
PhcBiiician  emporium  of  TatitstuSf  whatever  may  have 
been  its  earlier  significance.  The  chief  objection  to  so^ 
early  a  date  as  we  have  ventured  to  propose  is  the  no- 
tice of  the  Medes  under  the  name  MadaL  The  Aryan 
nation  which  bears  this  name  in  history  appears  not 
to  have  reached  its  final  settlement  until  about  B.C. 
900  (Kawlinson,  Herod.  1,  404).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  name  Media  may  well  have  belonged  to  the 
district  before  the  arrival  of  the  Aryan  Merles,  whether 
it  were  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  kindred  origin  to  them 
or  by  Turanians;  and  this  probability  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  confirmed  by  the  notice  of  a  Median  dynasty  in 
Babylon,  as  reported  b}'  Berosus,  so  early  as  the  25th 
century  B.C.  (ibid,  I,  434).  Little  difficulty  would  be 
found  in  assigning  to  early  a  date  to  the  Medes  if  the 
Ar>'an  origin  of  the  allied  kings  mentioned  in  Gen» 
xiv,  1  were  thoroughly  established,  in  accordance  with 
Kenan's  view  (Hitt,  Gen,\j  61) :  on  this  point,  however, 
we  have  our  doubts.     See  Gknesis. 

c.  The  Mosaic  table  is  supplemented  by  ethnol(^cal 
notices  relating  to  the  various  divisions  of  the  Terachite 
family.  These  belonged  to  the  Shemitic  division,  being 
descended  from  Arphaxad  through  Peleg,  with  whom 
the  line  terminates  in  the  table.  Reu,  Serug,  and  Na- 
hor  form  the  intermediate  links  between  Peleg  and 
Terah  ((ten.  xi,  18-25),  with  whom  began  the  move- 
ment that  terminated  in  the  occupation  of  Canaan  and 
the  adjacent  districts  b}*  certain  branches  of  the  family^ 
The  original  seat  of  Terah  was  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (ver.. 
28) :  thence  he  migrated  to  Haran  (ver.  81),  where  a 
section  of  his  descendants,  the  repreaentattves  of  Xa- 
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bor,  remained  (zziv,  10 ;  xxvii,  43 ;  xxix,  4  sq.),  while 

the  two  branches,  represented  by  Abraham  and  Lot, 

the  BOO  of  Haran,  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  settled  in 

Canaan  and  the  ailjaceiit  districts  (xii,  5).     From  Lot 

(Strang  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  (xix,  80-d«Jj; 

(Tom  Abraham  the  Ishmaelites  through  his  son  Ishmael 

(XXV,  12),  the  Israelites  through  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the 

Edomites  through  Isaac  and  Esau  (ch.  xxxvi),  and  cer- 

uio  Arab  tribes,  of  whom  the  Midiauites  are  the  must 

coiupicnous,  through  the  sons  of  his  concubine  Keturah 

(XXV,  M). 

The  most  important  geographical  question  in  con- 
nectioo  with  the  Terachites  concerns  their  original  set- 
tlement.   The  presence  of  the  Chaldees  in  Babylonia 
ttinbiequent  period  of  scriptural  history  has  led  to  a 
upposition  that  they  were  a  Hamitic  people,  origiiudly 
bekuging  to  Babylonia,  and  thence  transplanted  in  the 
7tb  and  8th  centuries  to  Northern  Assyria  (Rawlinson, 
//mkii,319).     Othen  think  it  more  consistent  with 
the  general  direction  of  the  Terachite  movement  to 
kok  fw  Ur  in  Northern  Mesopotamia,  to  the  east  of 
lUnuL    That  the  Chaldees,  or,  according  to  the  lle> 
bnw  nomenclature,  the  Kasdim,  were  found  in  that 
odghborhood  is  indicated  by  the  name  Chesed  as  one 
(tftheioas  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii,22),  and  possibly  by  the 
oameArpliaxad  itself,  which,  according  to  Ewald  (Gesch. 
i)  378),  means  **  fortress  of  the  Chaldees.**     In  classical 
tinMfl  we  find  the  Kasdim  still  occupying  the  moun- 
tuu  adjacent  to  Arrapachitis,  the  Biblical  Arpachsad, 
Boder  the  names  Chaldai  (Xenoph.  A  nab.  iv,  3,  1-4) 
lod  Gordtfoi  or  Carducki  (Strabo,  xvi,  747),  and  here 
the  name  still  has  a  vital  existence  under  the  form  of 
^kM   The  name  Kasdim  is  explained  by  Oppert  as 
OKaoing'*two  rivers,**  and  thus  as  equivalent  to  the 
Hebrew  Sakaraim  and  the  classical  MtJiopotamia  {Ztit. 
^ nurg. GtM.  xi,  137).   We  receive  this  explanation  with 
Kttnre;  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  favors  the  northeni  lo- 
olitv.    The  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the  southern 
Kttlement  is  lessened  if  the  term  Kaldai  does  not  oc- 
cv  in  the  Ass^'rian  inscriptions  until  the  9th  century 
KC  (Rawlinson,  i,  449).     But  whether  we  conceive  the 
original  seat  of  the  Chaldees  to  have  been  in  the  north 
or  in  the  south,  they  moved  along  the  course  of  the 
Tigru  until  they  reached  Babylon,  where  we  find  them 
<ioaiinant  in  the  7th  century  B.C     Whether  they  first 
entered  this  country  as  mercenaries,  and  then  conquere<l 
tbei'r  employefB,  aa  suggested  by  Renan  {I/ist,  Gin,  i, 
68),  must  remam  uncertain  j  but  we  think  the  sugges- 
tion supported  by  the  circumstance  that  the  name  was 
afterwards  traosferred  to  the  whole  Babylonian  popula- 
tioD.    The  aaoerdotal  character  of  the  Chaldees  is  cer- 
tainly difilcult  to  reconcile  with  this  or  any  other  hy- 
pothesis on  the  subject. 

Keturuiiig  to  the  Terachites,  we  find  It  impossible  to 
define  the  geographical  limits  of  their  settlements  with 
precision.  They  intermingled  with  the  previously  ex- 
isting inhabitants  of  the  <x>untries  intervening  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Euphrates,  and  hence  we  find  an 
Aram,  an  Uz,  and  a  Chesed  among  the  descendants  of 
Nahor  (Gen.  xxii,  21, 22),  a  Dedan  and  a  Sheba  among 
those  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (xxv,  3),  and  an  Ama- 
lek  among  the  descendants  of  EImiu  (xxxvi,  12).  Few 
of  the  numeiouB  tribes  which  sprang  from  this  stock 
attained  historical  celebrity.  The  Israelites  must  of 
course  be  excepted  from  this  description ;  so,  also,  the 
Nabathcana,  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  represent- 
ed by  the  Nebaioth  of  the  Bible,  as  to  which  there 
is  some  doubt  (Quatremere,  MilangeMf  p.  59).  Of  the 
rest,  the  Moalntes,  Ammonites,  Midianites,  and  Edom- 
ites are  chiefly  known  for  their  hostilities  with  the  Is- 
raelites, to  whom  they  were  close  neighbors.  The  mem- 
ory of  the  westeriy  migration  of  the  Israelites  was  per- 
petuated in  the  name  Hebrew,  as  referring  to  their  res- 
idence beyond  the  river  Euphrates  (Josh,  xxiv,  3). 

d.  Beaklea  the  nations  whose  origin  is  accounted  for 
in  the  Bible,  we  find  other  eariy  populations  mentioned 
ia  the  coune  of  the  history  without  any  notice  of  their 


ethnology.  In  this  category  we  may  place  the  Ilorim, 
who  occupied  Edom  before  the  descendants  of  Esau 
(Deut.  ii,  12,  22);  the  Amalekites  of  the  Sinaitic  ]>en- 
insula;  the  Zuzim  and  Zamzummim  of  Peraea  (Gen. 
xiv,  5 ;  Deut.  ii,  20) ;  the  Rephaim  of  Bashan,  and  of 
the  valley  near  Jerusalem  named  after  them  ((ven.  xiv, 
5;  2  Sam.  v,  18) ;  the  Emim  eastward  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Gen.  xiv,  5),  the  Avim  of  the  southern  Philistine  plain 
(Deut.  ii,  23) ;  and  the  Anakim  of  Southern  Palestine 
(Josh,  xi,  21).  The  question  arises  whether  these  tribes 
were  Hamites,  or  whether  they  represented  an  earlier 
|M>pulation  which  preceded  the  entrance  of  the  Hamites. 
The  latter  Wew  is  supported  by  Knobel,  who  regarda 
the  majority  of  these  tribes  as  Shemites,  who  preceded 
the  Canaanites,  and  communicated  to  them  the  Shem- 
itic  tongue  {Volheri,  p. 204, 315).  No  evidence  can  be 
adduced  in  support  of  this  theory,  which  was  probably 
suggested  hy  the  double  difliculry  of  accounting  for  the 
name  of  Lud  and  of  explainiiiir  the  apparent  anomaly 
of  the  Hamites  and  Terachites  sfteaking  the  same  Ian* 
giiage.  Still  less  evidence  is  there  in  favor  of  the  Tu- 
ranian origin,  which  would,  we  presume,  be  assigned  to 
these  tribes  in  common  with  the  Canaanites  proper,  in 
accordance  with  a  current  theory  that  the  first  wave  of 
population  which  overspread  Western  Asia  belonged  to 
that  branch  of  the  human  race  (Rawlinson,  /J trod,  i, 
645,  note).  To  this  theor}*  we  shall  presently  advert ; 
meanwhile,  we  can  only  observe,  in  referenre  to  these 
fragmentary  populations,  that,  as  rhe^  intermingled 
with  the  Canaanites,  they  probably  l>elonge<i  to  the 
same  stock  (comp.Numb.  xiii,  22;  Judg.  i,  10).  They 
may,  perchance,  have  belonged  to  an  earlier  migration 
than  the  Canaanitish,  and  mav  have  been  sulxlued  bv 
the  later  comers;  but  this  would  not  necessitate  a  dif- 
ferent origin.  The  names  of  these  tribes  and  of  their 
abodes,  as  instanced  in  (ilen.  xiv,  5;  Deut,  ii,  23 ;  Numb, 
xiii,  22,  bear  a  Shemitic  character  (Ewald,  Gesch,  i, 
31 1),  and  the  only  objection  to  their  Canaanitish  origin 
arising  out  of  these  names  would  )>e  in  connection  with 
Zamzummim,  which,  according  to  Renan  (//tW.  Gen,  p. 
35,  note),  is  formed  on  the  same  princi[»le  as  the  Greek 
fiapPapoCt  and  in  this  case  implies,  at  all  events,  a  di- 
alectical difference. 

(II.)  Having  thus  surveyed  the  ethnological  state- 
ments contained  in  the  Bible,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire 
how  far  they  are  based  on,  or  accord  with,  physiological 
or  linguistic  principles.  Knobel  maintains  that  the 
threefold  division  of  the  Mosaic  table  is  founded  on  the 
physiological  principle  of  color,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Ja- 
pheth  representing  respectively  the  red,  black,  and 
white  complexions  prevalent  in  the  different  regions  of 
the  then  known  world  (VOlkert,  p.  11-13).  He  claims 
etymological  support  for  this  view  in  resfject  to  Ham 
( -  "  dark")  and  Japheth  (  =  "  fair"),  but  not  in  respect 
to  Shem ;  and  he  adduces  testimony  to  the  fact  that  such 
differences  of  color  were  noted  in  ancient  times.  The 
etymological  argument  weakens  rather  than  sustains 
his  view;  for  it  is  difilcult  to  conceive  that  the  princi- 
ple of  classification  would  be  embodied  in  two  of  the 
names,  and  not  also  in  the  third :  the  force  of  such  evi- 
dence is  wholly  dependent  upon  its  uniformity.  With 
regard  to  the  actual  prevalence  of  the  hues,  it  iH  ({uite 
consistent  with  the  physical  character  of  the  districta 
that  the  HamitesOfthe  south  should  be  dark,  and  theJa- 
phethites  of  the  north  fair,  and,  further,  that  the  Shem- 
ites should  hold  an  intermediate  place  in  color  as  in 
geographical  position.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that 
this  distinction  was  strongly  marked.  The  *'  redness'* 
expressed  in  the  name  Edom  probably  referred  to  the 
soil  (Stanley,  *Vin.af«//'a/.  p.  87):  the  kt-ythro'um  Mare 
was  so  called  from  a  peculiarity  in  its  own  tint,  ariMug^ 
from  the  presence  of  some  vegetable  substance,  and  not 
iKicause  the  red  Shemites  bordered  on  it,  the  black 
TuHhites  being  equally  numerous  on  its  shores:  the 
name  AfUvn^  as  applied  to  the  Shemitic  man,  is  ambig- 
uous, from  its  reference  to  soil  as  well  as  color.  On  t  he 
other  hand,  the  Pha»nicians  (assuming  them  to  have 
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haj)  rather  enhance<i  than  reraoved  this  diflicuhv.  The 
alternatives  hitherto  offered  as  satinfactory  solutions — 
namely,  that  the  Terachites  adopted  the  lan^^ua^  of 
Che  Canaanites,  or  the  Canaanttes  that  of  the  Terach- 
ites— are  both  inconsistent  with  the  eidarged  area  which 
the  language  is  found  to  cover  on  each  side.  Setting 
aside  the  question  of  the  high  improbability  that  a  wan- 
dering nomadic  tribe,  such  as  the  Terachites,  would  be 
able  to  impose  its  language  on  a  settled  and  powerful 
nation  like  the  Canaanites,  it  would  still  remain  to  be 
explained  how  the  Cushires  and  other  Hamilic  tribes, 
who  did  not'ctyne  into  contact  with  the  Terachites,  ac- 
quired the  same  general  type  of  language.  On  the 
other  hand,  assuming  that  what  are  called  Shemitic 
languages  were  really  llamitic,  we  have  to  explain  tfie 
extension  of  the  Haroitic  area  over  Mesopotamia  and 
Ansyria,  which,  acconling  to  the  table  and  the  general 
opiniiin  of  ethnologists,  belonged  wholly  to  a  non-Mam- 
itic  population.  A  further  tpiestion,  moreover,  arises 
out  of  this  explanation,  viz.,  What  was  the  language  of 
the  Terachites  before  they  assumed  this  llamitic  tongue? 
This  question  is  answered  by  J.  (r.  MUller,  in  Herzog's 
Real'kttrykl*>iK  xiv,  238,  to  the  effect  that  the  Sheroites 
originally  spoke  an  Indo-European  language — a  view 
which  we  do  not  expect  to  see  generally  adopted. 

Restricting  ourselves,  for  the  present,  to  the  linguistic 
question,  we  must  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  well-<lefined  Hamitic  as  well  as  a  Shemitic  class  of 
languages,  and  that  any  theory  which  obliterates  this 
distinction  must  fall  to  the  ground.  The  Hamitic  type 
is  most  highly  developed,  as  we  might  expect,  in  the 
country  which  was,  par  excellence,  the  land  of  Ham, 
viz.  Egypt;  and  whatever  elements  of  original  unity 
with  the  Shemitic  type  may  be  detected  by  philolo- 
gists^ practically  the  two  were  as  distinct  from  each 
other  in  historical  times  as  any  two  languages  could 
possibly  be.  We  arc  not  therefore  prepared  at  once  to 
throw  overboard  the  linguistic  element  of  the  Mosaic 
table.  At  the  same  time,  we  recognise  the  extreme  dif- 
Hculty  of  explaining  the  anomaly  of  Hamitic  tribes 
speaking  a  Shemitic  tongue.  It  will  not  suffice  to  say, 
in  answer  to  this,  that  these  tribes  were  Shemites;  for 
again  the  correctness  of  the  Mosaic  table  is  vindicated 
by  the  differences  of  social  and  artistic  culture  which 
distinguiKh  the  Shemites  proper  from  the  Phcenicians 
and  Cushires  uMng  a  Shemitic  tongue.  The  former 
are  characterized  by  habits  of  simplicity,  isolation,  and 


kiiowledged  on  all  sides*.  It  is  also  all«)we< 
resemblances  arc  of  a  valuable  character,  beiii 
ble  in  the  pronouns,  numerals,  in  agglutinativ 
the  treatment  of  vowels,  and  other  such  poin 
Hist,  Gen.  i,  84, 85).  There  is  not,  however,  ai 
gree  of  agreement  among  scholars  as  to  the 
to  be  drawn  from  these  resemblances.  While 
ognise  in  them  the  proofs  of  a  substantial  id* 
hence  regard  Ilamitism  as  an  early  stage  of  2: 
t»therfl  denj',  either  on  general  or  on  special  gi 
pn»bability  of  such  a  connection.  When  we 
high  authorities  as  Bunsen  on  the  former  sid< 
//iff.  i,  186-189;  ii,  3),  and  Kenan  (//w^  Getu  i, 
other,  not  to  mention  a  long  array  of  scholars 
adopted  each  view,  it  would  be  presumption 
callv  to  assert  the  correctness  or  incorrectnes 
We  can  only  point  to  the  |)os8ibility  of  the  idei 
established,  and  to  the  further  possibility  tht 
ing-links  may  \te  discovered  between  the  two 
which  may  serve  to  bridge  over  the  gulf,  anr 
the  use  of  a  Shemitic  language  by  a  Hamiti 
of  an  anomaly  than  it  at  present  appears  to  t 
2.  Turning  eastward  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  we  I 
materials  for  research  in  the  inscriptions  re 
covered,  the  examination  of  which  has  not  i 
undisputed  results.  The  Mosaic  table  places  ; 
population  in  Assyria  and  Elam,  and  a  Cush 
Babylon.  The  probability  of  this  being  eth 
opposed  to  geographically)  true  depends  pai 
age  assigned  to  the  table.  There  can  be  r 
that  at  a  late  perio<l  Assyria  and  Elam  wei 
non-Shemitic,  probably  Aryan,  conquerors, 
carr}'  the  table  back  to  the  age  of  Abrahar 
may  have  been  different ;  for  though  Elam  i 
as  etymoli^ically  identical  with  Iran  (Kenan 
i,  41),  this  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  Iraniar 
of  the  language  in  early  times.  Sufficient  < 
afl^orded  by  language  that  the  basis  of  the  po 
Assyria  was  Shemitic  (ibid,  i,  70 ;  Knobel,  p. 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  i 
belonging  more  especially  to  the  neighborh<i 
may  ultimately  establish  the  fact  of  a  Shen 
Intion  in  Elam.  The  presence  of  a  Cushitic 
in  Babylon  is  an  opinion  very  generally  h< 
guistic  grounds;  and  a  close  identity  is  sai 
between  the  old  Babvlonian  and  the  Aftihri 
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TunnianUm  in  the  former  does  not  involve  il8  pren- 
tnce  in  the  latter  sense.  The  old  Babylonian  ami  Susi- 
aiiian  iiucriptions  may  be  more  agglutinative  than  the 
later  CHKA,  but  this  in  only  a  proof  of  their  belonging  to 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  language,  and  does  not  of  itj>elf 
indicate  a  foreign  population:  and  if  these  early  Baby- 
lonian iuscriptiuns  graduate  into  the  Shcmitic,  as  is  as- 
sertrti  even  bv  the  advocates  of  the  Turanian  theor\' 
{Kawlinwu,  HentJ,  i,  442, 445),  the  presence  of  an  ethnic 
TunuiianiMn  camiot  possibly  be  inferred.  Added  to 
thtt,  it  is  inexplicable  how  the  presence  of  a  large 
S-Tthic  i>o|>ulation  in  the  Achiemenian  (teriod,  to 
vhich  many  of  the  Susianian  inscriptions  belong,  cniuld 
escape  the  notice  of  historians.  The  only  Scythic 
tribes  noticed  bv  Herodotus  in  his  review  of  the  Per- 
sian  empire  are  the  Parthians  and  the  Sac;e.  the  former 
«f  whom  are  known  to  have  lived  in  the  north,  while 
the  latter  probably  lived  in  the  extreme  east,  where  a 
memorial  of  them  is  still  supposed  to  exist  in  the  name 
'^^iffas. representing  the  ancient  Sacastene.  Even  with 
Rj^anl  10  these,  Soythic  may  not  mean  Turanian ;  for 
they  may  have  belonged  to  the  Scythians  of  history 
(the  .Skokits),  for  whom  an  Indo-Eun)pean  origin  iK 
daimed  {ibid,  iii,  197 ).  The  impressicm  conveyed  by 
the  MpfMMed  detection  of  so  many  heterogeneous  eli^- 
mentu  in  the  ohl  liabylonian  tongue  {ihiti,  i,  44*2,  444. 
^. notes)  is  not  favorable  to  the  general  results  uf  the 
^Marches. 

With  regard  to  Arabia,  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  the  Mosaic  table  is  confirmed  by  modem  research. 
The  Cuahitic  element  has  left  memorials  of  its  presence 
in  tlie  south  in  the  vast  ruins  of  Mareh  and  Sana  ( Ke- 
nan,//ur.  (Jen,  i,  318),  as  well  as  in  the  influence  it  has 
exercised  on  the  Himyaritic  and  Mahri  languageH.  a^ 
ciHDparetl  with  the  Hebrew.      The  Jnktanid  element 
ioni»  the  basis  of  the  Arabian  population,  the  Shemitic 
<^ancter  of  whose  language  needs  no  proof.     With  re- 
sell u>  the  I»hmaelite  element  in  the  north,  we  are  n<»t 
ivare  of  any  linguistic  proof  of  its  existence,  but  it  is 
((Xifirmed  bv  the  traditions  of  the  Arabians  themselves. 
It  remains  to  be  inquired  how  far  the  Japhetic  stock 
rrpresents  the  linguistic  characteristics  of  the  Indo- 
Kuiupean  and  Turanian  families.     Adopting  the  two- 
^"U  di\*ision  of  the  former,  suggested  by  the  name 
ifaeif.  into  the  eastern  and  wcMteni ;  and  snlMlividing 
tbe  eastern  into  the  Indian  and  Iranian,  and  the  west- 
ern into  the  Celtic,  Hellenic,  lUyrian,  Italian.  Teuu>nic, 
Slaronian,  and  Lithuanian  classes,  we  are  able  to  assign 
3Iadai  (MhIUi)  aiHl  Togarmah  (.4  rmenui)  to  the  Irani- 
an class;  Javan  (^hmitm)  and  Kliithah  {.Eolxan)  to  the 
Hellviiio;  («i>mer  conjecturally  to  the  Oltic;  and  Doda- 
iiim,  alst>  conjecturally,  to  the  lUyrian.     AciNmling  to 
the  old  interfireten,  Ashkenaz  represents  the  Teutonic 
clasA.  while,  acconling  Xxi  Knobitl,  the  Italian  would  l)e 
reprewnted  by  Tarshish,  whom  he  identities  with  the 
Ktruscan*:  the  Slavonian  by  Magog;  and  the  Lithuani- 
an piHwibly  by  Tiras  (  VuU»ii,  p.  68,  JH).  i;W).    The  same 
wriieralso  identifies  Kiphath  with  the  (lauls,  as  dintinct 
fn»m  the  Cymry  or  (lomer  (p.  45);  while  Kittim  is  re- 
ferred by  him  not  improbably  to  the  Carians.  who  at 
•me  period  were  predominant  on  the  islands  adjacent  to 
Aitia  Minor  (p.  98).     The  evidence  for  these  identitica- 
\wHM*^  varies  in  strength,  but  in  no  instance  approaches) 
'••  deroofistnUion.    Beyond  the  general  probability  that 
the  main  branches  of  the  haman  family  would  be  rep- 
re?iented  in  the  Mosaic  table,  we  regard  much  that  has 
lieen  advanced  on  this  subject  as  liighly  precarious.    At 
the  same  doore,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  subject  is 
an  open  one;  and  that  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  pn>v- 
injr.  so,  also,  there  is  none  of  disproving,  the  correctness  of 
t  hiese  conjectures.  Whether  the  Turanian  family  is  fairly 
represented  in  the  Mosaic  table  may  be  doubted.   Th(»Me 
who  aitvocate  the  Mongolian  origin  of  the  .Scythians 
«nald  natundly  reganl  Magog  as  the  represenutive  of 
thi*  family;  and  e%*en  those  who  dissent  fmm  the  Mon- 
iMlian  theory  may  still  not  unreasonably  conceive  that 
the  title  Bfagog  applied  broadly  to  all  the  nomad  iriites 


'  of  Northern  Asia,  whether  Indo-European  or  Turanian. 
Tubal  and  Meshech  remain  to  l>e  considered:  Knol»el 
identities  these  res{iectively  with  the  lU'rians  and  the 
Liguriaiis  (p.  111,1  li)) ;  and  if  the  Finnish  character  of 
the  IhuMiue  language  were  establisheti,  he  wtmld  regard 
the  Il)erians  as  certainly,  and  the  Ligurians  as  probably, 
Turanians — the  relics  of  the  first  wave  of  })opulation 
which  is  supposetl  to  have  once  overspread  the  whole 
of  the  Euro{M'an  continent,  and  of  which  the  Finns  in 
the  north,  and  the  Basques  in  the  south,  are  the  sole 
surviviiig  representatives.  The  Turanian  character  of 
the  two  Biblical  races  above  mentioned  has  been  other- 
wise niaiiitaiuetl  on  the  ground  of  the  identity  of  the 
names  Meshech  antl  Muscovite  ( lUwlinsou, //f roc/,  i, 
652). 

(III.)  Having  thus  ri>viewetl  the  ethnic  rt*lations  of 
!  the  nations  who  fell  within  the  circle  of  the  Mosaic 
I  table,  we  pro|N)se  to  cast  a  glance  b<>yond  its  limits,  and 
I  inquire  how  far  the  present  results  of  ethnological  sci- 
I  ence  sup|K)rt  the  general  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
race,  which  underlies  the  Mosaic  svstem.     The  chief 
and  in  manv  instances  the  oniv  instrument  at  our  com- 
mand  for  ascertaining  the  relationship  of  nations  is  lan- 
guage.    In  its  general  results  this  instrument  is  thor- 
oughly tnist worthy,  and  in  each   individual  case  to 
which  it  is  applied  it  furnishes  a  stnmg  prima  facie 
evidence ;  but  its  evidence,  if  unsup))orted  by  collateral 
proofs,  is  not  unimpeachable,  in  consequence  of  the  nu- 
merous instances  of  adopted  languages  which  have  oc- 
curred within  historical  times.     This  drawback  to  the 
value  of  the  evidence  of  language  will  not  materially 
affect  our  present  incpiiry,  inasmuch  as  we  shall  confine 
j  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the  g(;neral  results. 
{      The  nomenclature  of  modem  ethnology  is  not  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Bible,  partly  from  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  area,  and  partly  from  the  general  adoption 
of  language  as  the  Imsis  of  classification.     The  term 
Shemitic  is  indeed  retained,  not,  however,  to  indicate  a 
descent  from  Shem.  but  the  use  of  languages  allied  to 
tliat  which  was  current  among  the  Israelites  in  histor- 
ical times.     Hamitic  also  tinils  a  place  in  modem  eth- 
nology, but  as  subonlinate  to,  or  co-ordinate  with, 
Shemitic.     Japhetic  is  superseded  mainly  by  Indo- 
Eun»|)ean  or  Ar>'an.     The  various  nations,  or  families 
of  nations,  which  tin<l  no  place  under  the  Biblical  titles 
I  are  classed  by  certain  ethnologists  under  the  broad  title 
of  Turanian,  while  by  others  they  are  broken  up  into 
divisions  more  or  less  numerous. 

1.  The  first  branch  of  our  subject  will  be  to  trace  the 
extensitm  of  the  Shemitic  familv  bevond  the  limits  as- 
signeil  to  it  in  the  Bible.  The  m<»st  marke<l  charac- 
teristic of  this  family,  as  com|)ared  with  the  Indo-Eu- 
rof^an  or  Turanian,  is  its  inelasticity.  Hemmed  in 
lioth  by  natural  barriers  and  by  the  su|)erior  energy 
and  ex|)ansivene8s  of  the  Aryan  and  Turanian  races,  it 
retains  to  the  present  day  the  ttatu^  quo  of  early  times. 
.  The  onlv  direction  in  which  it  has  exhibited  anv  ten- 
dency  to  expand  has  been  alniut  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  even  here  its  activity  was  of  a  sporadic 
character,  limited  to  a  single  branch  of  the  family,  vi/.. 
t  he  Phcenicians,  and  to  a  single  phase  of  ex})ansion, 
viz.  commercial  c^donies.  In  Asia  Minor  we  find  tokens 
of  Shemitic  presence  in  Cilicia,  which  was  connected 
with  Phcenicia  both  by  tradition  (IlenMi.  vii,  91)  and 
by  language,  as  attesteil  by  existing  coins  ((iesenius, 
Moti.  Phctn.  iii,  2);  in  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycia, 
parts  of  which  were  occupied  by  the  Solymi  (f'liny,  v, 
24;  Heroil.  i,  173),  whose  name  bears  a  Shemitic  char- 
acter, and  who  are  reported  to  have  spoken  a  Shemitic 
tongue  (Ensebins,  /'nr^p.  />.  ix,  9),  a  statement  con- 
!  firme<l  by  the  occurrence  of  other  Shemitic  names,  such 
as  Phtvnix  and  <.-abalia,  though  the  snl)sequent  pre- 
dominance of  an  Aryan  population  in  these  same  dis- 
tricts is  attested  by  the  existing  Lycian  inscriptions, 
again  in  C'aria,  though  the  evidence  arising  out  of  the 
supposed  identity  of  the  names  of  the  g(Mls  Osogo  ana 
Chrysaoreus  with  the  OiVwoc  and  Xpvffiitp  of  Sanchoni- 
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athon  is  called  in  qaestion  (Renan,  Hut,  Gin.  i,  49) ; 
and,  lastly,  in  Lydia,  where  the  descendants  of  Lud  are 
located  by  many  authorities,  and  where  the  prevalence 
of  a  Shemitic  language  is  asserted  by  scholars  of  the 
highest  standing,  among  whom  we  may  specify  Bunsen 
and  Lassen,  in  spite  of  tokens  of  the  contemporaneous 
presence  of  the  Aryan  element,  as  instanced  in  the  name 
Sardis,  and  in  spite,  also,  of  the  historical  notices  of  an 
ethnical  connection  with  Mysia  (Herod,  i,  171).  Wheth- 
er the  Shemites  ever  occupied  any  portion  of  the  plateau 
of  Asia  Minor  may  be  doubted.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients  the  later  occupants  of  Cappadocia  were  Syr- 
ians,  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  their  race  by  a 
lighter  hue,  and  hence  termed  Leucotyri  (Strabo,  xii, 
542) ;  but  this  statement  is  traversed  by  the  evidences 
of  Aryanism  afforded  by  the  names  of  the  kings  and 
deities,  as  well  as  by  the  Persian  character  of  the  relig- 
ion (ibid,  XV,  733).  If,  therefore,  the  Shemites  ever  oc- 
cupied this  district,  they  must  soon  have  been  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  Aryan  conquerors  (Diefenbach, 
Orig,  Europ,  p.  44).  The  Phoenicians  were  ubiquitous 
on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean:  in 
C}'prus,  where  they  have  left  tokens  of  their  presence 
at  Citium  and  other  places ;  in  Crete ;  in  Malta,  where 
they  were  the  original  settlers  (Diud.  Sic.  v,  12);  on 
the  mainland  of  Greece,  where  their  presence  is  be- 
tokened by  the  name  Cadmus ;  in  Samoa,  Same,  and 
Samothrace,  which  bear  Shemitic  names;  in  los  and 
Tenedos,  once  known  by  the  name  of  Phoenicc;  in 
Sicily,  where  Panorraus,  Motya,  and  Soloeis  were  Shem- 
itic settlements ;  in  Sardinia  {ibid,  v,  35) ;  on  the  eastern 
and  southern  coasts  of  Spain ;  and  on  the  north  coast 
of  Africa,  which  was  lined  with  Phoenician  colonies 
from  the  Syrtis  Major  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  They 
must  also  have  penetrated  deeply  into  the  interior,  to 
judge  from  Strabo's  statement  of  the  destruction  of 
three  hundred  towns  by  the  Pharusians  and  Nigritians 
(Strabo,  xvii,  826).  Still,  in  none  of  the  countries  we 
have  mentioned  did  they  supplant  the  original  popu- 
lation ;  they  were  conquerors  and  settlers,  but  no  more 
than  this. 

The  bulk  of  the  North  African  languages,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  though  not  Shemitic  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  terra,  so  far  resemble  that  type  as  to 
have  obtained  the  title  of  sub-Shemitic.  In  the  north 
the  old  Numidian  language  appears,  from  the  preva- 
lence of  the  syllable  .Ifas  in  the  nlime  Massyliij  etc.,  to 
be  allied  to  the  modern  Berber;  and  the  same  conclu- 
sion has  been  drawn  with  regard  to  the  Libyan  tongue. 
The  Berber,  in  turn,  together  with  the  Touarick  and 
the  great  body  of  the  North  African  dialects,  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Coptic  of  Egypt,  and  therefore  falls  under 
the  title  of  Hamitic,  or,  acconling  to  the  more  usual 
nomenclature,  sub-Shemitic  ( Renan,  liiaL  G*n,  i,  201, 
202).  Southward  of  Egypt  the  Shemitic  type  is  repro- 
duced in  the  majority  of  the  Abyssinian  language  par- 
ticularly in  the  Gheez,  and  in  a  less  markeil  degree  in  the 
Amharic,  the  Saho,  and  the  Galla ;  and  Shemitic  influ- 
ence may  l>e  traced  along  the  whole  east  coast  of  Africa 
as  far  as  Mozambique  {ilAii,  1,336-340).  As  to  the 
Ian  linages  of  the  interior  and  of  the  south,  there  appears 
to  be  a  conflict  of  opinions,  the  writer  from  whom  we 
have  just  ({uoted  denying  any  trace  of  resemblance  to 
the  Shemitic  type,  while  Dr.  Latham  asserts  very  con- 
Hdently  that  connecting-links  exist  between  the  sub- 
Shemitic  languages  of  the  north,  the  Negro  languages 
in  the  centre,  and  the  (^affre  languages  of  the  south ; 
and  that  even  the  Hottentot  language  is  not  so  isolated 
as  has  generally  been  supposed  (^Man  and  his  Migrat.  p. 
134-148).  Bunsen  sup()orts  this  view  so  far  as  the  lan- 
guages north  of  the  equator  are  concerned,  but  regards 
the  southern  as  rather  approximating  to  the  Turanian 
type  (^PhiL  of  Hitt^  i,  178;  ii,  20).  It  is  impossible  as 
yet  to  form  a  decided  opinion  on  this  large  subject. 

A  question  of  considerable  interest  remains  yet  to  be 
noticed,  namely,  whether  we  can  trace  the  Shemitic  fam- 
ily back  to  its  original  cradle.    In  the  case  of  the  Indo- 


European  family  this  can  be  done  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability ;  and  if  an  original  unity  exbted  betweon 
these  stocks,  the  domicile  of  the  one  would  neceaaariljp 
be  that  of  the  other.  A  certain  community  of  ideal 
and  traditions  favors  this  assumption,  and  possibly  the 
frequent  allusions  to  the  east  in  the  early  chapters  of 
Genesis  may  contain  a  reminiscence  of  the  direction  ir 
which  the  primeval  abode  lay  (Renan,  Hitt.  Gin,  i,  476) 
The  position  of  this  abode  we  shall  describe  presently. 

2.  The  Indo-European  family  of  languages,  as  at  pres- 
ent constituted,  consists  of  the  following  nine  classes 
Indian,  Iranian,  Celtic,  Italian,  Albanian,  Greek,  Teu- 
tonic,  Lithuanian,  and  Slavonian.  Geographical!}-,  thesi 
classes  may  be  grouped  together  in  two  divisions,  East* 
ern  and  Western ;  the  former  comprising  the  first  two 
the  latter  the  seven  remaining  classes.  Schleicher  di- 
vides what  we  have  termed  the  Western  into  two,  the 
South-west  European  and  the  North  European;  in 
the  former  of  which  he  places  the  Greek,  Albanian, 
Italian,  and  Celtic;  in  the  latter,  the  Slavonian,  Lithu- 
anian, and  Teutonic  (Compend.  i,  5).  Pmf.  M.  MtUler 
combines  the  Slavonian  and  Lithuanian  classes  in  the 
Windic,  thus  reducing  the  number  to  eight.  These 
classes  exhibit  various  degrees  of  afHnity  to  each  other, 
which  are  described  by  Schleicher  in  the  following  man- 
ner: The  earliest  deviation  from  the  common  language 
of  the  family  was  effected  by  the  Slavono-Tcu tonic 
branch.  After  another  interval  a  second  bifurcation  oc- 
curred, which  separated  what  we  may  term  the  (ineco- 
Italo-Celtic  branch  from  the  Aryan.  The  former  held 
together  for  a  while,  and  then  threw  off  the  (rreek  (in- 
cluding probably  the  Albanian),  leaving  the  Celtic  and 
Italian  still  connected :  the  final  division  of  the  lattei 
two  took  place  after  another  considerable  interval.  The 
first  -  mentioned  branch  —  the  Slavon(»  -  Teutonic  —  re- 
mained intact  for  a  period  somewhat  longer  than  that 
which  witnessed  the  second  bifurcation  oif  the  original 
stock,  and  then  divide<l  into  the  Teutonic  and  Slavuiio- 
Lithuanian,  which  latter  finally  bn>ke  up  into  its  two 
component  elements.  The  Aryan  branch  similarly  held 
together  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  then  bifurcated 
into  the  Indian  and  Iranian.  The  conclusion  Schleichei 
draws  from  these  linguistic  affinities  is  that  the  more 
easterly  of  the  European  nations,  the  Slavonians  and 
Teutons,  were  the  first  to  leave  the  common  home  of 
the  Indo-European  race;  that  they  were  followed  by 
the  Celts, Italians,  and  Greeks;  and  that  the  Indian  and 
Iranian  branches  were  the  last  to  commence  their  mi- 
grations. We  feel  unable  to  accept  this  conclusion, 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  antiquity  of  a  language  is  to  be  measured  by  its  ap- 
proximation to  Sanscrit.  Looking  at  the  geographical 
position  of  the  representatives  of  the  different  language- 
classes,  we  should  infer  that  the  most  westerly  were  the 
earliest  immigrants  into  Europe,  and  therefore  probably 
the  earliest  emigrants  from  the  primeval  seat  of  the 
race;  and  we  believe  this  to  be  confirmed  by  linguistic 
proofs  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Celtic  as  com|>ared 
with  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo-European  familv 
(Bunsen,  PhU,  of  Hist,  i,  168). 

The  original  seat  of  the  Indo-European  race  was  on 
the  plateau  of  Central  Asia,  probably  to  the  westward 
of  the  Bolor  and  Mustagh  ranges.  The  Indian  branch 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  slopes  of  Himalaya  by  the 
geographical  allusions  in  the  Vedic  hymns  (Muller,  Iject^ 
uren^  p.  201);  in  confirmation  of  which  we  may  adduce 
the  circumstance  that  the  sole  tree  for  which  the  In- 
dians have  an  appellation  in  common  %rith*the  western 
nations  is  one  which  in  India  is  found  only  on  the 
southern  slope  of  that  range  (Pott,  Ktym,  Fonurk,  i,  1 10). 
The  westward  progress  of  the  Iranian  tribes  is  a  matter 
of  history,  and  though  we  cannot  trace  this  progress 
back  to  its  fountain-head,  the  locality  above  mentioned 
best  accords  with  the  traditional  belief  of  the  Asiatic 
Ar}'an8  and  with  the  physical  and  geographical  require- 
ments of  the  case  (Renan,  HiH,  Gin,  i,  481). 
The  routes  by  which  the  various  western  branches 
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readied  their  respective  localities  can  only  be  conject- 
ured. We  may  suppose  them  to  have  successively 
«ro«ed  the  plateau  of  Iran  until  they  reached  Armenia, 
whence  they  might  follow  either  a  northerly  course 
scmN  Caocasus,  and  by  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  or 
a  direct  westerly  one  along  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  teems  destine<l  by  nature  to  be  the  bridge  be- 
tween the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia.  A  third 
route  has  been  surmised  for  a  portion  of  the  Celtic  stock, 
viz.  along  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  across  the 
i>trait«  of  Gibraltar  into  Spain  (Bunsen,  PhiL  of  Hut,  i, 
\^)\  bat  we  see  little  confirmation  of  this  opinion  be- 
md  the  fact  of  the  early  presence  of  the  Celts  in  that 
peninsula,  which  is  certaiidy  difficult  to  account  for. 

The  eras  of  the  several  migrations  are  again  very 
ooch  a  matter  of  conjecture.    The  original  movements 
bek)og,for  the  most  part,  to  the  ante-historical  ago,  and 
we  can  do  no  more  than  note  the  period  at  which  we 
tint  encounter  the  several  nations.     That  the  Indian 
Aiyinshad  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  at  all  events 
before  RC.  1000  appears  from  the  Sanscrit  names  of 
the  articles  which  Solomon  imported  from  that  countr>'. 
!iee  I.XDIA.     The  presence  of  Aryans  on  the  Shemitic 
frontier  is  as  old  as  the  composition  uf  the  Mosaic  table : 
and,  aconrding  to  some  authorities,  is  proved  by  the 
names  of  the  confederate  kings  in  the  age  of  Abraham 
((ien.  xiv,  1 ;  Renan,  Ili$t,  Gin,  i,  61).     The  Ar>'an 
Medes  are  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  annals  about  B.C. 
^.   The  Greeks  were  settled  on  the  peninsula  named 
after  them,  as  well  as  on  the  islands  uf  the  ^Egean,  long 
before  the  dawn  of  history,  and  the  Italians  had  reach- 
«<1  their  quarters  at  a  yet  earlier  {leriod.     The  Celtse 
ha<i  n^chml  the  west  of  Europe  at  all  events  before, 
I'p'hably  very  long  before,  the  age  of  Hecatajus  (B.C. 
^it>);  the  latest  branch  of  this  stuck  arrived  there  about 
that  period,  according  to  Bunsen*s  conjecture  {PhU.  of 
HiM,  i,  152).    The  Teutonic  migration  followed  at  a  long 
intenral  after  the  Celtic:  Pytheas  found  them  already 
**v»\  ou  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  the  age  of  Alexan- 
der the  (vreat  (lliny,  xxxvii,  11),  and  the  term  yUsum 
it>elf,  by  which  amber  was  described  in  that  ilistrict, 
belongn  to  them  (Diefenbach,  Oruf,  Europ.  p.  359).    The 
earliest  historical  notice  of  them  depends  on  the  view 
taken  of  the  nationality  of  the  Teutones,  who  accom- 
panied the  Cimbri  on  their  southern  expedition  in  liC. 
113^-102.     If  these  were  Celtic,  as  is  not  uucommcmly 
t^tougbt,  then  we  must  look  to  Ocsar  and  Tacitus  fur 
the  earliest  definite  notices  of  the  Teutonic  tribes.    The 
Slavonian   immigration  was  nearly  contemporaneous 
with  the  Teutonic  (Bunsen,  PhiL  of  Hut,  i,  72) :  thi4 
>tAck  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Veiieti  or  VeneihK  of 
Xortheru  Germany,  first  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Jifrm. 
46;.  from  whom  the  name  Wend  is  probably  descended. 
The  designation  of  Slavi  or  Sdavi  is  of  comparatively 
lat<>  date,  and  applied  specially  to  the  western  branch 
of  the  Slavonian  stock.     The  Lithuanians  are  probably 
represented  by  the  Galinda  and  Siuleni  of  Ptolemy  (iii, 
0. 21 ),  the  names  of  which  tribes  have  been  preserved 
ill  all  ages  in  the  Lithuanian  district  (Diefenbach,  p. 
3^).     They  are  frequently  identified  with  the  .Eftui, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  have  adopted 
the  title,  which  was  a  geographical  one  ( —  the  eiut  rnen) : 
the  .Cstni  of  Tacitus,  however,  were  Germans,     in  the 
above  statements  we  have  omitted  the  problematical 
identifications  of  the  Northern  stocks  with  the  earlier 
nations  of  histor}' :  we  may  here  mention  that  the  Sla- 
Tonians  are  not  unfrequently  regarded  as  the  represcMit- 
itives  of  the  Scnrthians  (Skolots)  and  the  Sarmatians 
(Knubel,  VdUotrt,  p.  69).     The  writer  whom  we  have 
just  cited  also  endeavors  to  connect  the  Lithuanians 
with  the  Agatbjrrisi  (p.  130).     So,  again,  Grimm  traceil 
the  Teutonic  stock  to  the  Gete,  whom  he  identified 
with  the  Gotha  (jGetch,  d,  daUsch,  Spr,  i,  178). 

It  may  be  aaked  whether  the  Aryan  race  were  the 
fimt-comers  in  the  lands  which  they  occupied  in  hbtori- 
cd  timea,  or  whether  they  superseded  an  earlier  popii- 
iatioD.    With  regard  to  the  Indian  branch  this  ()ucs- 


tion  can  be  answered  decisively:  the  vestiges  of  an 
aboriginal  p<»pulation,  which  once  covered  the  plains  of 
Hindostan,  still  exist  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  as  well  as  in  isolated  localities  elsewhere,  as 
instanced  in  the  case  of  the  Brahus  of  the  North.     Not 
oidy  this,  but  the  Indian  class  of  languages  possesses  a 
peculiarity  of  sound  (the  lingual  or  cerebral  consonants) 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  this  popu- 
lation and  to  betoken  a  fusion  of  the  conc^uerors  and  the 
conquered  (Schleicher,  CompttuL  i,  141).      The  lan- 
guagt>s  of  this  early  [>opulation  are  classed  as  Turani- 
an (MllUer,  I^ct,  p.*  399).     \Vc  are  unable  to  find  de- 
cided traces  of  Turanians  on  the  plateau  of  Iran.     The 
Saca;,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  were  Scythi- 
ans, and  so  were  the  Parthians,  both  by  reputed  descent 
(Justin,  xli,  1)  and  by  habits  of  life  (Strabo,  xi,  515); 
'  but  we  cannot  [K)sitively  assert  that  they  were  Turani- 
j  ans,  inasmuch  as  the  term  Scythian  was  also  applied, 
j  as  in  the  case  of  the  Skolots,  tu  Indo-Europeans.     In 
the  Caucasian  di8triot  the  Il^erians  and  others  may  have 
been  Turanian  in  earlv  as  in  later  times:  but  it  is  dif- 
I  ficult  to  unravel  the  entanglement  of  races  and  lan- 
;  guages  in  that  district.     In  Europe  there  exists  in  the 
present  day  an  undoubted  Turanian  population  east- 
ward of  the  Baltic,  viz.  the  Finns,  who  have  been  located 
there  certainly  since  the  time  of  Tacitus  {Germ, 4G), and 
who  probably  at  an  earlier  |>criod  had  spread  more  to 
the  southward,  but  had  been  gradually  thrust  back  by 
the  advance  of  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonian  nations 
'  (Diefenbach, Oritf.  Europ.  p.  209>    There  exists,  again, 
I  in  the  South  a  population  whose  language  (the  Jiaaqut, 
\  or,  as  it  is  entitled  in  its  own  land,  the  Kuskara)  presents 
I  numerous  points  of  affinity  to  the  Finnish  in  grammar, 
though  its  vocabulary  is  wholly  distinct.     We  cannot 
consider  the  Turanian  character  of  this  language  as 
fully  established,  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  divine 
:  the  ethnic  affinities  of  the  early  Iberians,  who  are  gen- 
I  erally  regarde<l  as  the  pn»genitors  of  the  Basques.     We 
have  already  adverted  to  the  theory  that  the  Finns  in 
the  North  and  the  liasqucs  in  the  South  are  the  surviv- 
ing monuments  of  a  Turanian  population  which  over- 
spread the  whole  of  Europe  before  the  arrival  (»f  the 
I ndt>- Europeans.      This  is  a  mere  theory  which  can 
neither  l)e  proved  nor  disprovetl. 

I  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  assign  to 
the  various  subdivisions  of  the  Indo-European  stock 
:  their  respective  areas,  or,  where  admixture  has  taken 
pUce,  their  relative  proportions.  Language  and  race 
are,  as  already  obser\'ed,  by  nc»  means  coextensive.  The 
(X'ltic  race,  for  instance,  which  occupied  (iaul,  Northern 
Italy,  large*  portions  of  Spain  and  (iermany,  and  even 
penetrated  across  the  IIelles[>ont  into  Asia  Minor,  where 
it  gave  nam*;  to  the  province  of  Galatia,  is  now  repre- 
sented linguistically  by  the  insignificant  populations 
among  whom  the  Welsh  and  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  lan- 
guages retain  a  lingering  existence.  The  Italian  race, 
I  on  the  other  hand,  which  must  have  been  well-nigh  an- 
I  nihilated  by,  or  absorl>ed  in,  the  overwhelming  masses 
'  of  the  Northern  hordes,  has  inifxised  its  language  out- 
side the  tiounds  of  Italy  over  the  peninsula  of  S(Miin, 
France,  and  Wallachia.  But,  while  the  races  have  so 
intermingled  as  in  many  instances  to  lose  all  trace  of 
their  original  individuality,  the  broad  fact  of  their  de- 
scent from  one  or  other  of  the  branches  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  remains  unaffectecL  It  is,  indeed,  im- 
|K>ssible  to  affiliate  all  the  nations  whose  names  appear 
on  the  roll  of  history  to  the  existing  divisions  of  that 
family,  in  c«>nsoquence  of  the  absence  or  the  obscurity 
of  ethnological  criteria.  Where,  for  instance,  shall  we 
place  the  Unguages  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts V  The  Phrygian  approximates  perhaps  to  the 
(ireok,  and  yet  it  differs  from  it  materially  both  in  form 
and  vocabulary  (Hawlinson,  llemd,  i.  6<>H) ;  still  more 
is  this  the  case  with  the  Lycian,  which  appears  to  pos- 
sess a  vocabidary  wh<»lly  distinct  from  its  kindred  lan- 
guages (ibid,  i,  609, (>77-679).  The  Armenian  is  ranged 
under  the  Iranian  division;  yet  this,  as  well  as  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  the  Caucasian  Ossetes,  whose  indigenous  name 
of /r  or  Iron  seems  to  vindicate  for  them  the  same  rela- 
tionship, is  so  distinctive  in  its  features  as  tu  render  the 
connection  dubious.  The  languages  prevalent  in  the 
mount-ainous  district  answering  to  the  ancient  Pontus 
are  equally  peculiar  (Diefenbach,  Orig,  Europ,  p.  51). 
Passing  to  the  westward,  we  encounter  the  Thracians, 
reputetl  by  Herodotus  (v,  3)  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  the  world,  the  Indians  cxcepte<l;  yet  but  one  word 
of  their  language  (hi'i(i="  town")  has  survived,  and  all 
historical  traces  of  the  people  have  been  obliterated. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  represented  in  later  times  by 
the  Get-ne,  and  these  in  turn  by  the  Daci ;  but  neither 
of  these  can  be  tracked  either  by  history  or  language, 
unless  we  accept  (irimm's  more  than  doubtfid  identi- 
fication which  would  connect  them  with  the  Teutonic 
branch.  The  remains  of  the  Scythian  language  are 
sufficient  to  establish  the  Indo-European  affinities  of 
that  nation  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  iii,  196-208),  but  insuf- 
ficient to  assign  to  it  a  definite  place  in  the  famih*. 
The  Scvthians,  as  well  as  most  of  the  nomad  tribes  as- 
sociated  with  them,  are  lost  to  the  eye  of  the  ethnolo- 
gist, having  been  either  absorbed  into  other  nationali- 
ties or  swept  away  by  the  ravages  of  war.  The  Sar- 
matse  can  be  traced  down  to  the  lazyges  of  Hungary 
and  Podlachia,  in  which  latter  district  they  survived 
until  the  10th  century  of  our  aera  (Smith,  IHct,  o/ Geoff. 
ii,  8),  and  then  they  also  vanish.  The  Albanian  lan- 
guage presents  a  problem  of  a  different  kind :  materials 
for  research  are  not  wanting  in  this  case,  but  no  definite 
conclusions  have  as  vet  been  drawn  from  them.  The 
people  who  use  this  tongue  (the  SkipetareSj  as  they  call' 
themselves)  are  generally  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  old  Illyrians,  who  in  turn  appear  to  have 
been  closely  connected  with  the  Thracians  (Strabo,  vii, 
315;  Justin,  xi,  1),  the  name  Dardani  being  found  both 
in  Illyria  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont;  it  is  not, 
therefore,  improbable  that  the  Albanian  may  contain 
whatever  vestiges  of  the  old  Thracian  tongue  still  sur- 
vive (Diefenbach,  Of  if/.  Kurop.  p.  68).  In  the  Italic  pe- 
ninsula the  F^truscan  tiMigue  remains  as  great  an  enii;ma 
as  ever:  its  Indo-Euro|)ean  character  is  suppt^sed  to  be 
established,  together  with  the  probability  of  its  being  a 
mixed  language  (Bunsen,  Phil,  of  Hist,  i,  85-88).  The 
result  of  researches  into  the  Umbrian  language,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Eugubine  tablets,  the  earliest  of  which 
date  from  about  B.C.  400;  into  the  Saliellian,  as  repre- 
senteil  in  the  tablets  of  Velletri  and  Antino;  and  into 
the  0.<«can,of  which  the  remains  are  numerous,  have  de- 
cided their  position  as  members  of  the  Italic  cla»i  {ibid. 
i,  90-JH).  The  same  cannot  be  asserted  of  t*he  Mesapi- 
an  or  lapygian  language,  which  stands  apart  from  all 
neighlM)ring  dialects.  Its  Indo-Euro|)ean  character  is 
affirmed,  but  no  ethnological  conclusion  can  as  yet  be 
drawn  from  the  scanty  information  afforded  us  {Ufid.  i, 
94).  Lastly,  within  the  Celtic  area  there  are  ethnolog- 
ical problems  which  we  cainiot  pretend  t4»  solve.  The 
Ligurians,  for  instance^  present  one  of  these  problems : 
were  they  Celts,  but  belonging  to  an  earlier  migration 
than  the  Celts  of  history  ?  Their  name  has  been  refer- 
red to  a  Welsh  original,  but  on  this  no  great  reliance 
can  be  placed,  as  it  would  be  in  this  case  a  local  (  =ctni«t- 
men)  and  not  an  ethnical  title,  and  might  have  been  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  Celts.  They  evidently  hold  a 
posterior  place  to  the  Iberians,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
said  to  have  driven  a  section  of  this  people  across  the 
Alps  into  Italy.  That  they  were  distinct  from  the 
Celts  is  asserted  by  Strabo  (ii,  128),  but  the  distinc- 
tion may  have  been  no  greater  than  exists  between  the 
British  and  the  (iaelic  branches  of  that  race.  The  ad- 
mixture of  the  CeltJH  and  Iberians  in  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula is  again  a  somewhat  intricate  (jucstion,  which  Dr. 
Latham  attempts  to  explain  on  the  ground  that  the 
term  Celt  (KfcXrai)  really  meant  Il)erian  {Elhn.of  Eur. 
p.  35).  That  such  questions  as  these  should  arise  on  a 
subject  which  carries  us  back  to  times  of  hoar  antiqui- 
ty forms  no  ground  for  doubting  the  general  conclusion 


that  we  can  account  ethnologically  for  the  popoUtion 
of  the  European  continent. 

3.  The  Shemitic  and  Indo-European  families  cover, 
after  all,  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face: the  large  areas  of  Northern  and  Eastern  As«ia,  the 
numerous  groupK  of  islands  that  line  its  coast  and  stud 
the  Pacific  in  the  direction  of  South  America,  and,  again, 
the  immense  continent  of  America  itself,  stretching  well, 
nigh  from  pole  to  pole,  remain  to  be  accounte<i  for.  His- 
torical aid  is  almost  wholly  denied  to  the  ethnologist  in 
his  researches  in  these  quarters;  physiology'  and  lan- 
guage are  his  only  guides.  It  can  hanlly,  therefore,  be 
matter  of  surprise  if  we  are  unable  to  obtain  certainty, 
or  even  a  reasonable  degree  of  probability,  on  this  part 
of  our  subject.  Much  has  been  done;  but  far  more  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  the  data  for  forming  a  conclu- 
sive opinion  can  be  obtained.  In  Asia  the  languages 
fall  into  two  large  classes — the  monosyllabic  and  the 
agglutinative.  The  former  are  represented  ethnologi- 
callv  bv  the  Chinese,  the  latter  bv  the  various  nations 
classed  together  by  Prof.  M.  Muller  under  the  common 
head  of  Turanian.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  discuss 
the  correctness  of  his  view  in  reganling  all  these  nations 
as  members  of  one  and  the  same  family.  Whether  we 
accept  or  reject  his  theory,  the  fact  of  a  gradation  of  lin- 
guistic tyf)es  and  of  connecting-links  between  the  vari- 
ous branches  remains  unaffected,  and  for  our  present 
purpose  the  question  is  of  comparatively  little  moment. 
The  monosyllabic  type  apparently  betokens  the  earlien 
movement  from  the  common  home  of  the  human  race, 
and  we  should  therefore  assign  a  chronological  priority 
to  the  settlement  of  the  (/hinese  in  the  east  and  south- 
east of  the  continent.  The  agglutinative  languages  fall 
geographically  into  two  divisions, a  Northern  and  South- 
ern. The  Northern  consists  of  a  well-definetl  gr<»uf>.  or 
family,  designated  by  <ierman  ethnologists  the  Ural- 
Altaian.  It  consists  of  the  fallowing  five  branches: 
(1.)  The  Tungusian,  covering  a  large  area,  east  of  the 
river  Yenisei,  between  I^ke  Baikal  and  the  Tunguska. 
(2.)  The  Mongolian,  which  prevails  over  the  Great  I>es- 
ert  of  (i(»bi,  and  among  the  Kalmucks,  wherever  their 
nomad  habits  lead  them  on  the  steppes  either  of  Asia 
or  Europe,  in  the  latter  of  which  they  are  found  aNmt 
the  lower  course  of  Che  Volga.  (3.)  The  Turkish,  cov- 
ering an  immense  area  from  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
south-west  to  the  river  Lena  in  the  north-east ;  in  £u  • 
rope  spoken  by  the  Osmaidi,  who  form  the  governing 
class  in  Turkey;  by  the  Nogai,  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Sea  of  Azcif ;  and  by  various  Caucasian  tribes. 
(4.)  The  Samoiedic,  on  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
between  the  White  Sea  in  the  west  and  the  river  Ana- 
bara  in  the  east.  (5.)  The  Finnish,  which  is  spoken  by 
the  Finns  and  Lapps;  by  the  inhabitants  of  Esthonia 
and  Livonia  to  the  south  of  the  Gidf  of  Finland :  by  va- 
rious tribes  about  the  Volga  (the  Tcheremissians  and 
Mordvinians)  and  the  Kama  (the  Votiakes  and  Permi- 
ans);  and,  lastly,  by  the  Magyars  of  Hungary*.  The 
Southern  branch  is  subdivide  into  the  following  four 
classes:  (1.)  The  Tamulian,  of  the  south  of  Hindostan. 
(2.)  The  Bhotlya,  of  Thibet,  the  sub-Himalayan  district 
(Nepaul  and  Bhutan),  and  the  Ix>hitic  languages  east 
of  the  Brahmapootra.  (3.)  The  TaT,  in  Siam,  Laos, 
Anam.  and  Pegu.  (4.)  The  Malay,  of  the  Malay  penin- 
sula, and  the  adjacent  islands;  the  latter  being  the  orig- 
inal settlement  of  the  Malay  race,  whence  the>'  spread 
in  comparatively  modem  times  to  the  mainland. 

The  early  movements  of  the  races  representing  these 
several  divisions  can  only  be  divined  by  linguistic  to- 
kens. Prof.  M.  Muller  assigns  to  the  Northern  triben 
the  following  chronological  order :  Tungusian,  Mong(v> 
lian,  Turkish,  and  Finnish ;  and  to  the  Southern  division 
the  following:  Tal,  Malay,  Bhotlya,  and  Tamulian 
{l*hiL  of  Hist,  i,  481).  Geographically  it  appears  more 
likely  that  the  Malay  precedeid  the  Tal,  inasmuch  as 
they  occupied  a  more  southerly  district.  The  later 
movements  of  the  European  branches  of  the  Northern 
division  can  be  traced  historicallv.    The  Turkish  race 
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cummenoed  their  westerly  migration  from  the  noigh- 
burhood  of  the  Altai  range  in  the  Ist  century  of  our  «era ; 
in  tbe  6th  they  had  reached  the  Caspian  and  the  Vol- 
ga; in  the  11th  and  Tith  the  Turcomans  took  posses- 
'  MOO  of  their  present  quarters  south  of  Caucasus;  in  the 
13th  tbe  Osroanli  made  their  lirst  appearance  in  West- 
ern Asis;  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  thoy  cntssed 
ftoo  Asia  Minor  into  Eurofte;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
loth  they  had  established  themselves  at  Coiistantino- 
f^.   The  Finnish  race  is  supposed  to  have  been  orig- 
inilly  settled  about  the  Ural  range,  and  thence  to  have 
mij^nued  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  which 
they  had  reached  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  Christian 
m;  in  the  7th  century  a  branch  pressed  southward  to 
tbe  Danube,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria, 
where,  however,  they  have  long  ceased  to  have  any  na- 
tional existence.     The  Ugrian  tribes,  who  are  the  early 
nrpre«eotative8  of  the  Hungarian  Magyars,  appniachiil 
Eorope  fn>m  Asia  in  the  5th  and  settled  in  Ilungar}'  in 
the  9th  centur}"  of  our  aera.     The  central  point  from 
which  the  various  branches  of  the  Turanian  familv  ra- 
dialed  would  appear  to  be  about  Lake  Baikal.     With 
nf,tTi  to  the  ethnology  of  Oceania  and  America  we  can 
My  but  little.     The  languages  of  the  former  are  gener- 
ally aipposed  to  be  connected  with  the  Malay  class  (Bun- 
ten, /'At/,  a/* //w^.  ii,  114);  but  the  relations, both  linguis- 
tic and  ethnological,  existing  between  the  Malay  and  the 
black,  or  Xegrito,  population,  which  is  found  on  many  of 
the  lenmps  of  islands,  are  not  well  de(ine<l.    The  approx- 
imation iu  language  is  far  greater  than  in  physiology 
(Latbara,  Ksntyty  p.  213,  218;  <yarnett.  Essay*,  \t,  310), 
ami  in  certain  cases  amounts  to  identity  (Kennedy,  Es- 
"ijK.p.Sj);  but  the  whole  subject  is  at  present  inv(»lve<l 
in  ob«curity.     The  polys^mthetic  languages  of  North 
America  are  regarded  as  emanating  from  the  Mongidian 
M«ick ( Buiiaeti, PkiL of  flisf,  ii.  111),  and  a  cloite  atlinity 
b  Kaid  to  exist  between  the  North  American  and  (he 
Kamtrhadale  and  Corean  languages  on   the  opposite 
ftMKof  Asia  (Latham,  Afan  ami  his  Migrat,  p.  I  H.'>).    The 
(MMicliwion  drawn  from  this  w(»uld  be  that  the  popula- 
titin  of  America  eniere<l  by  way  of  Bchring's  Strait. 
Other  tbe(»ries  have,  however,  been  broached  on  this 
Mibject.     It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  chain  of  i»l- 
•ndit  which  stretches  across  the  Pacific  may  have  con- 
ducted a  Malay  population  to  South  America;  and, 
s^in,  an  African  origin  has  been  claimed  ft>r  the  Carilis 
uf  Central  America  (Keimedy,  Essays,  p.  100-123).     In 
cfHidusion,  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  tendency  of 
all  ethnological  and  linguistic  research  is  to  discover 
thf  elements  of  unity  amid  the  most  striking  external 
varieties.     Already  tbe  mvriads  of  the  human  race  are 
noaased  together  into  a  few  large  groups.     Whether  it 
will  e%'er  be  possible  to  go  beyond  this,  and  to  show  the 
historical  unity  of  these  groups,  is  more  than  we  can 
undertake  to  say.     But  we  entertain  the  firm  persua- 
sion that  in  their  broad  results  these  sciences  will  yield 
au  increasing  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

III.  The  authorities  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  arti- 
cle are.  MlUler,  Ijtctures  on  the  Scitnce  of  Lanyuat/f 
(1862)  ;  Bunsen,  Phiiotophy  of  History  (1854.  2  vrds.); 
Kenan,  Hittoire  GiniraU  ties  lAingws  Hemitiqiies  {M  e<l. 
1lflS3);  Knobel,  VoUcertafil  der  Omens  (1K.W);  Hum- 
b«>ldt  f W.  von],  ITeipr  die  Verschiedenheit  dfs  mmseh- 
Ik-ken  ifprackbtiHfS  (I83<{);  Delitzsch,  Jeshunm  (  18.j8  ) ; 
TrtinatiftioH*  of  the  Philological  Society:  Kawlinson, 
Herodotus  (1858,  4  vols.);    Pott,  Etymologische  For- 
ackmrnt/em  (1833);  Garnett,  Esstiys  (1859);  Schleicher, 
CoMpenJium  der  vtrgleiehmiden  Gramnuitik  (1861);  Die- 
fenbacb,  Originet  Europea  (eod.) ;  Ewald,  SprachiHs- 
srn^chnfiUcke  Abhtrndlungen  (1862).     See  ETiiNoiAMiV. 
TOK(;U£S  OF  FiRK.    In  the  account  of  the  finit  do- 
aeent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  apostles,  it  is  staMMJ 
(Acts  ii,  3)  that  ** there  appeared  unto  them  clor*^r 
Umgueaatof^re(iiafKpiZ6fitvat  yXUvffai  iiftH  irvpof:), 
and  it  nt  upon  each  of  them."     **  They  were  n()pear- 
ances  at  tODgoes,  which  were  luminous,  but  did   not 
bum;  not  oonfluent  into  one,  but  distributing  tliein- 


selves  on  the  assembletl.  As  oidy  similar  to  fire,  they 
bore  an  analogy  to  electric  phenomena:  their  tongue- 
like shape  referred  as  a  sign  to  that  miraculous  speak- 
ing which  ensued  imme<liately  after,  and  the  fire-like 
form  to  the  divine  presence  (oomp.  Ezek.  iii.  2),  which 
was  here  operative  in  a  manner  so  entirely  |)eculiar. 
The  whole  phenomenon  is  here  to  Ik>  understiNMl  an  a 
miraculous  o{)eration  of  Goil  manifesting  hims<'irin  the 
Spirit,  by  which,  as  by  a  precetling  sound  from  heaven, 
the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  was  made  known  andiritie,  and 
his  efficacv  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  to  receive 
him  was  enhanced"  ( Meyer,  ad  loc. ),  See  Thilo,  Pe 
Linfptis  lifititis  (Vitc-h.  167.')).     See  Fikk;  ToN<;rK. 

TONdL'ES,  (JiFT  OF.  This  was  an  endowment  firft 
imparte<l  to  the  a(K)stle8,  and  ap(>arently  to  all  the  as- 
sembletl disciples,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  afterwards 
contiiHied  to  the  Christians  during  the  apost<dic  age. 
John  the  Baptist,  himself  a  burning  and  a  shining  light, 
had  testified  of  Christ,  "  He  that  cometh  after  me  is 
mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear: 
he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  (ihost  and  with  6re.'* 
After  Jesus  had  b<*en  crucified,  and  l)efore  he  aiicended, 
he  breathed  on  his  diticiples  and  said,  "  Receive  ye  the 
Holy  <ihost."  The  influence  so  communicated  must 
have  been  precious,  but  it  was  only  the  earnest  of  the 
inheritance,  and  not  the  entire  fulfilment  of  John's  pre- 
diction. Bv  their  secular  views  of  the  MessinhV  sover- 
eignty  the  disciples  showed  that  they  had  not  yet  lieen 
favored  with  the  full  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  "When 
they  were  come  together,  they  asked  of  him,  saying. 
Wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Is- 
rael?" This  (piestion  implied  entire  confitlence  in  the 
power  of  Christ,  but  it  evince<l  no  clear  conceptions  of 
the  spiritualit}'  of  his  reign.  Fifty  days  after  the  cruci- 
fixion the  pn>mise  of  the  Father  had  its  accomplishment, 
and  the  disciples  received  a  special  power  when  the 
Holy  (ihost^came  upon  them.  Why  was  ho|»e  so  long 
deferred?  There  was  wisdom  in  this  delay,  as  indicat- 
ing divine  presi<lency  and  diret'tion  in  the  ordering  of 
the  event.  If  the  a|>ostles  were  to  l)e  excit^l  and  be- 
stirred merely  by  \he  dire  exi>erience  they  had  ])assed 
through,  the  efft'ct  on  natural  principles  should  have 
been  speedily  consecpient  on  the  cause.  Pnxirastina- 
tion  was  calculated  to  sober  tumultuous  passion,  and  to 
restrain  imperilling  enterfirise.  In  this  view  the  de- 
scent of  the  Spirit  received  confirmation  from  occurring 
after  a  considerable  interval  of  tranquillity  and  inaction. 
The  specific  day  had  also  its  significance.  Pentecost 
was  the  feast  of  first-fruits,  the  commencement  an<l  the 
conttecration  of  the  harvest;  and  it  formed,  therefore, 
the  fitting  moment  for  the  formal  introduction  of  that 
work  of  the  Spirit  by  which  was  to  be  secured  the 
spiritual  harvest  of  Christ's  finished  work.  It  had  also 
come  to  be  regarded  as  commemorative  of  the  giving 
of  the  law  from  Sinai — the  magnificent  initiation  of  the 
Mosaic  economy — and  the  peritnl  of  the  latter  event 
must  cert ainlv  have  coincided  verv  nearlv,  if  not  abso- 
lutely,  with  that  of  the  other  (Ex<m1.  xix,  11).  Then 
Goil  spake,  and  the  mountain  bunied  with  fire.  The 
season  so  regardeil  was  suitable  for  the  introduction  of 
another  and  related  a>ra,  the  inauguration  of  the  (iospel 
economy :  and  anew  God  reveals  Inmself  by  analogous 
manifestations.  "  Suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from 
heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  mnd,  and  it  filled  all  the 
house  where  they  were  sitting."  This  s(»und  rew.*mbled 
the  roar  of  the  tempest;  but  instead  of  proceeding  from 
any  |K)int  of  the  compass,  it  descended  from  heaven. 
Here,  as  in  the  wilderness,  was  the  voice  of  (iod,  a  voice 
full  of  majesty.  '•  And  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven 
tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  u|M>n  each  of  them." 
Here  we  have  the  fier\'  attribute  of  Sinai.  But  now  it 
takes  the  form  of  tongues,  to  dcntJte  that  G(kI  while 
sfK'aking  was  endowing  with  speech,  and  that  his  voice 
like  echoing  thunder  would  multiply  itdelf  through  the 
reverlwratiug  media  on  which  it  fell.  The  tongues 
were  ch>ven.  but  into  what  number  of  divisions  we  are 
not  informed.     As  happens  with  the  variable  flames  of 
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t.  furnace,  the  gleaming  points  may  have  been  unequal- 
/y  numerous.  No  one  had  all  tongues  in  his  gift ;  per- 
haps no  two  the  same  tongues,  but  in  ever}'  case  there 
was  a  plurality.  The  general  subject  has  already  been 
considered  under  Holy  Spirit,  Baptism  of,  and  cer- 
tain aspects  of  it  under  the  foregoing  heading,  and  un- 
der Spiritual  Gifts.  We  here  give  (in  addition  to 
particulars  elsewhere  treated)  a  more  detailed  view  of 
the  linguistic  phenomenon  involved. 

I.  PhiUilogical  Interpretationt  of  the  TVnn.— rXuirra, 
or  y\fu(T(Ta,  the  word  employed  throughout  the  New 
Test,  for  the  gift  now  under  consideration,  is  used  in 
three  senses  [see  Tongue],  each  of  which  might  be  the 
starting-point  for  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  gift 
of  tongues,  and  each  accordingly  has  found  those  who 
have  maintained  that  it  is  so. 

1.  It  primarily  and  literally  signifies  the  bodily  organ 
of  speech.  Eichhom  and  Bardili  (cited  by  Bleek,  Stud.  u. 
Krit,  1829,  p.  8  sq.),and  to  some  extent  Bunsen  (f/ippoly- 
tuSf  i,  9),  starting  from  this  significatit)n,  see  in  the  so- 
called  gift  an  inarticulate  utterance,  the  cry  as  of  a  brute 
creature,  in  which  the  tongue  moves  while  the  lips  refuse 
their  office  in  making  the  sounds  definite  and  distinct. 

This  interpretation,  it  is  believed,  does  not  meet  the 
condition  of  answering  any  of  the  facts  of  the  New 
Test.,  and  errs  in  ignoring  the  more  prominent  meaning 
of  the  word  in  later  Greek. 

2.  The  tenn  yXwfrtra  may  stand  for  the  use  of  foreign 
words,  imported  and  half  naturalized  in  Greek  (Aristotle, 
Rhet.  iii,  2,  U),  a  meaning  which  the  words  "gloss'' and 
*'  glossary"  preserve  for  us.  Bleek  himself  (vt  »up.  p.  33) 
adopts  this  second  meaning,  and  gives  an  interesting 
collection  of  passages  to  prove  that  it  was,  in  the  time 
of  the  New  Test,  the  received  sense.  He  infers  from 
this  that  to  speak  in  tongues  was  to  use  unusual,  poetic 
language;  that  the  s|)eakers  were  in  a  high-wrought 
excitement  which  showed  itself  in  mystic,  figurative 
terms.  In  this  view  he  had  been  preceded  by  Ernesti 
(Opusc,  TheoUvf.;  see  Morning  H^<i/cA,  iv,  101)  and 
Herder  (/>ie  Gabe  der  Spriwhe^  p.  47,  70),  the  latter  of 
whom  extends  the  meaning  to  special  mystical  inter- 
pretations of  the  Old  Test. 

This  interpretation,  however,  though  true  in  some 
of  its  conclusions,  and  able,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
to  support  itself  by  the  authority  of  Augustine  (comp. 
De  (Jen.  ad  lit,  xii,  8, ''  Linguain  esse  cum  quis  loquatur 
obscuras  et  mysticas  significationes"),  appears  faulty,  as 
failing  (1)  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  the 
word  in  the  New  Test,  was  more  likely  to  be  determined 
by  that  which  it  bore  in  the  Sept.  than  by  its  meaning 
in  (vreek  historians  or  rhetoricians,  and  (2)  to  meet  the 
phenomena  of  Acts  ii. 

3.  The  word  y\uKT(Ta,  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  after  the 

pattern  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  word  ('/l^b),  stands 
for  "  speech"  or  '*  language"  (Gen.  x,  5 ;  Dan.  i,  4,  etc.). 
The  received  traditional  view  starts  from  this  meaning, 
and  sees  in  the  gift  of  tongues  a  distinctly  linguistic 
power.  It  commends  itself,  as  in  this  respect  starting 
at  least  from  the  right  point,  and  likely  to  lead  us  to 
the  truth  (comp.  Olshausen,  Stud,  u,  Krit.  1829,  p.  538). 
Variations  as  well  as  objections  and  difficulties  arising 
from  this  interpretation  will  be  considered  below. 

If.  History  and  Explanation  of  the  Biblical  Occur- 
rences,— ^The  principal  passages  from  which  we  have  to 
draw  our  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
gift  in  question  are  (1)  Mark  xvi,  17;  (2)  Acts  ii,  1-13; 
X,  46;  xix,  6;  (3)  1  Or.  xii,  xiv.  Besides  these,  we 
may  derive  some  light  from  later  allusions  incidentally 
made  to  these  phenomena.  We  here  consider  them  in 
their  chronological  order,  with  such  inferences  as  are 
suggested  by  them. 

1.  The  promise  of  a  new  power  coming  from  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  giving  not  only  comfort  and  insight  into 
truth,  but  fresh  powers  of  utterance  of  some  kind,  ap- 
pears once  and  again  in  our  Loni's  teaching.  The  dis- 
ciples are  to  take  no  thought  what  they  shall  speak,  for 


the  Spirit  of  their  Father  shall  speak  in  them  (BlatL  x, 
19,  20;  Mark  xiii,  11).  The  lips  of  (valilssan  peasanti 
are  to  speak  freely  and  boldly  before  kings.  The  only 
condition  is  that  they  are  *'not  to  premeditate** — to 
yield  themselves  altogether  to  the  power  that  works  oa 
them.  Thus  they  shall  have  given  to  them  "  a  mouth 
and  wisdom"  which  no  adversary  shall  be  able  "  to  gain- 
say or  resist."  In  Mark  xvi,  17  we  have  a  more  defi- 
nite term  employed:  "They  shall  speak  with  new 
tongues"  {KaivaXq  yXtexreraty).  It  can  hardly  be  qaea* 
tioned  that  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  promise  is  thai 
the  disciples  should  speak  in  new  languages  which  they 
had  not  learned  as  other  men  le.am  them.  The  prom- 
ise itself,  however,  determines  little  definite  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  gift  or  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be 
employed.  It  was  to  be  a  "sign."  It  was  not  to  be- 
long to  a  choHen  few  only — to  apostles  and  evangelists 
It  was  to  "follow  them  that  believed" — to  be  amonc 
the  fruits  of  the  living  intense  faith  which  raised  mer 
above  the  common  level  of  their  lives,  and  bn»ughi 
them  within  the  kingdom  of  GikI. 

2.  The  wonder  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  1-13' 
is,  in  its  broad  features,  familiar  enough  to  us.  Thi 
days  since  the  ascension  had  been  spent  as  in  a  cease- 
less  ecstasy  of  worship  (Luke  xxiv,  53).  The  one  haa* 
dred  and  twenty  disciples  were  gathered  together,  wait- 
ing with  eager  expectation  for  the  coming  of  power 
from  on  high — of  the  Spirit  that  was  to  give  them  ncir 
gifts  of  utterance.  The  day  of  Pentecost  had  come, 
which  they,  like  all  other  Israelites,  looked  up(»n  as  the 
witness  of  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  given  on 
Sinai.  Suddenly  there  swept  over  them  "  the  sound  a^ 
of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,"  such  as  Ezekiel  had  heard 
in  the  visions  of  God  by  Chebar  (Ezek.  i,  24 ;  xliii,  2), 
at  all  times  the  recognised  symbol  of  a  spiritual  creative 
power  (comp.  xxxvii,  1-14 :  Cren.  i,  2 ;  1  Kings  xix,  1 1 ; 
2  Chron.  v,  14;  Psa.  civ,  3,  4).  With  this  there  wax 
another  sign  associated  even  more  closely  with  theii 
thoughts  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  There  appeared  unto 
them  "  tongues  like  as  of  tire."  Of  old  the  brightness 
had  been  seen  gleaming  through  the  "thick  cloud** 
(Exoil.  xix,  18)  or  "  enfolding"  the  divine  glory  (Ezek. 
i,  4).  Now  the  tongues  were  distributed  {^la/Afpf 
^6pivai)f  lighting  upon  each  of  them.  The  outward 
symbol  was  accompanied  by  an  inward  change.  They 
were  "  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,"  as  the  Baptist  and 
their  Lord  had  been  (Luke  i,  15;  iv,  1),  though  they 
themselves  had  as  yet  no  experience  of  a  like  kiniL 
"  They  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  utterance."  The  narrative  that  follows 
leaves  hardly  any  nKtm  for  doubt  that  the  writer  meant 
to  convey  the  impression  that  the  disciples  were  heard 
to  speak  in  languages  of  which  they  had  no  collotjuial 
knowledge  previously.  The  direct  statement  "  They 
heard  them  speaking,  each  man  in  his  own  dialect,"  the 
long  list  of  nations,  the  words  put  into  the  lips  of  the 
hearers— these  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  theo- 
ries of  Bleek,  Henler,  and  Buiisen  without  a  wilful  dis- 
tortion of  the  evidence. 

Having  thus  recited  the  facts  in  this  case,  we  inquire. 
What  view  are  we  to  take  of  a  phenomenon  so  marvel- 
lous and  exceptional ?  Let  us  first  consider  what  views 
men  have  actually  taken. 

(1.)  The  prevalent  belief  of  the  Church  has  been  that 
in  the  Pentecostal  gift  the  disciples  received  a  supernat- 
ural knowledge  of  all  such  languages  as  they  needed 
for  their  work  as  evangelists.  The  knowledge  was  per- 
manent, and  could  be  used  at  their  own  will,  as  if  it  had 
been  acquired  in  the  common  order  of  things.  With 
this  they  went  forth  to  preach  to  the  nations.  Differ- 
ences of  opinion  are  found  as  to  special  pointa.  Augus- 
tine thought  that  each  disciple  spoke  in  all  languages 
{De  Verb.  Apost.  clxxv,  8) ;  Chrysostom  that  each  bad 
a  special  language  assigned  to  him,  and  that  this  was 
the  indication  of  the  country  which  he  was  called 
to  evangelize  (Horn,  in  Act.  ii).  Some  thought  that 
the  number  of  languages  spoken  was  seventy  or  seven- 
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tT-llve,  afler  the  namber  of  the  sons  of  Noah  (Gen. 

x)  or  the  sons  of  Jmoob  (cb.  xlvi),  or  one  hundred  and 

twenty,  after  that  of  the  disciples  (comp.  Baroniun,  An- 

wiL  u  197).     Most  were  agreed  in  seeing  in  the  Pente- 

cM>tal  gift  the  antithesis  to  the  confusion  of  tongues  at 

Babe L  the  witness  of  a  restored  unity.     ^  Ptena  lin- 

goarum  diapersit  homines,  donum  linguarum  dispersoe 

iu  ununi  populum  ooUegit"  ((irotius,  ad  loc,'). 

We  notice  incidentaUy  that  parallels  have  been 
•ought  in  Israelitish  history.  For  example,  there  had 
been,  it  was  said,  tongues  of  fire  on  the  original  Pente- 
cust  (Schneckenburger,  Btitrage,  p.  8,  referring  to  Bux- 
torf,  Ik  8ynag,y  and  Philo,  De  iJectd,).  The  later  rab- 
faiiw  were  not  without  their  legends  of  a  like  '*  baptism 
ofdre.''  Nioodemua  ben-Gorion  and  Jochanaii  ben- 
Zacbii,  men  of  great  holiness  and  wisdom,  went  into  an 
upper  chamber  to  expound  the  law,  and  the  house  be- 
gan to  be  full  of  fire  (Lightfoot,  f/ann,  iii,  14;  Schiitt- 
gen,  Hor,  Ilrb,  in  Act,  is).  Again,  with  regard  to  the 
more  important  phenomenon,  it  deserves  notice  that 
there  are  analogies  in  Jewish  belief.  Ever\'  word  that 
west  forth  from  the  mouth  of  God  on  Sinai  was  said  to 
have  been  divided  into  the  seventy  languages  of  the 
tons  (^  men  ( Wettstein,  On  A  cts  u) ;  and  the  hiUh-kol^ 
the  echo  of  the  voice  of  God,  was  heard  by  every  man 
u  his  own  tongue  (Schneckenburger,  BeilrcU/f),  So, 
as  regards  the  power  of  speaking,  there  was  a  tradition 
that  the  great  rabbins  of  the  Sanheflrim  could  speak  all 
the  seventy  languages  of  the  world. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  direct  arguments  urged 
in  favor  of  a  literal  view  of  the  Pentecostal  endowment : 
**(a)  The  power  in  question  was  virtually  promised  to 
the  apoiitles  by  the  very  duty  assigned  them.     They 
were  enjoined  to  'go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Iltily  (fhost.*    They  were  t4)  be  witnesses  for  Christ 
*in  •leniMlem,  and  in  all  Judsa,  and  in  Samaria,  and 
tri  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.'     But  how  could 
they  instruct  remote  tribes  whose  phraseology  was  a 
Btbel  to  them,  unless  they  were  divinely  qualiHe<l  for 
the  work?     (6)  This  power  was  in  keeping  with  the 
Mxaaon.    The  old  economy  was  characteristically  rit- 
Bili«tic.    It  addressed  the  eye,  and  made  an  impression 
bv  its  superb  ceremonial.     The  Christian  dispensation 
WIS  to  be  simple,  and  its  strength  would  lie  in  the 
preaching  of  the  word.     To  speak  with  other  tongues 
Was  indeed  a  new  thing  on  the  earth,  but  so  was  the 
exigency  which  rendered  it  appropriate.     Judaism  was 
local — made  purposely  restrictive  to  preclude  amalga- 
oiation  with  the  heathen.     Now  there  was  to  be  cath- 
olicitv,  and  what  coultl  better  svmbolize  it  in  Christian 
i^ncy  than  a  competence  to  instruct  the  whole  wurltl, 
tu  be  mouth  and  wisdom  to  all  its  inhabitants?     (c) 
We  never  read  of  foreign  tongues  creating  any  impedi- 
ment  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  or  ro<iuiring  labori«>us 
application  for  the  acquisition  of  them.     If  we  look 
into  modem  missionary  reports,  we  meet  with  a  groat 
deal  about  learning  the  languages  of  natives.     Why 
i»  there  notliing  of  the  kind  in  the  New  Tost.,  unless 
because  they  were  acquired  supematurally  ?     (ji)  The 
account  in  Acts  ii  is  explicit,  and  allows  of  no  uncer- 
tainty or  evasion.    The  speakers  were  (ialilA*ans.  capa- 
ble at  most  of  expressing  themselves  in  (ircek,  Latin, 
and  Hebrew ;  and  a  multitude  of  foreigners  from  a  great 
many  regions  heard  themselves  accosted  as  in  the  land 
of  thdr  birth.    If  the  apostles  spoke  just  as  they  might 
have  been  expected  to  speak,  and  with  no  more  com- 
pass of  expression  than  suited  their  condition  and  his- 
tory, why  should  any  astonishment  have  been  pro<lucod 
by  their  attainments?     But  the  multitude  were  con- 
fooDded,  and  they  were  all  amazed  and  marvelled,  not 
nerelr  at  the  doctrines  propounded,  but,  specifically, 
because  every  man  heard  them  speak  in  his  own  lan- 
guage.    How  came  Galilaeans,  they  asked,  to  be  such 
finguists?  to  be  80  fkmiliar  with  languages  alien  to 
their  annals?   There  is  here  an  obviousness  of  moaning 
which  no  subtlety  or  lophittry  can  ever  explain  awav." 

X^Hh 


Widely  diffused  as  this  view  ef  the  Pentecostal  gift 
has  been,  it  has  been  thought  by  some,  in  some  |>oints 
at  least,  that  it  goes  beyond  the  data  with  which  the 
New  Test,  supplies  us.     Each  instance  of  the  gift  re- 
corded in  the  Acts  connects  it,  not  so  much  with  the 
work  of  teaching  as  with  that  of  praise  and  adoration ; 
not  with  the  normal  order  of  men's  lives,  but  with  ex- 
ceptional epochs  in  them.     (In  the.first  instance,  how- 
ever, the  gift  certainly  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  hearers;  and  even  among  the  Corinthians 
[1  Cor.  xiv,  16,  17]  the  utterance,  when  properly  inter- 
preted, was  a  means  of  general  edification.)     It  came 
and  went  as  the  Spirit  gave  men  the  power  of  utterance 
— in  this  respect  analogous  to  the  other  gift  of  proph- 
ecy with  which  it  was  so  often  associated  (Acts  ii,  16, 
17 ;  xix,  6) — and  was  not  possessed  by  them  as  a  thing 
to  be  used  this  way  or  that,  according  as  they  chose. 
(It  appears,  however,  that  even  the  prophetic  afflatus 
was  amenable  to  the  subject's  will  [1  Cor.  xiv,  82],  and 
the  gift  in  question  was  to  be  voluntarily  exercised  or 
forborne  [  ver.  28-30  ].)     The  speech  of  Peter  which 
follows,  like  most  other  speeches  addressed  to  a  Jerusa- 
lem audience,  was  simken  apparently  in  Aramaic.    (But 
this  does  not  prove  that  Peter  always  spoke  in  that 
language.)     When    Paul,  who  '*  spake  with    tongues 
more  than  all,"  was  at  Lystra,  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  his  using  the  language  of  Lycaonia.     It  is  im- 
plied, however,  that  either  he  or  Luke  understood  it 
(Acts  xiv,  11).     It  is  rarely  implied  in  the  discussion 
of  spiritual  gifts  in  1  Cor.  xii-xiv  that  the  gift  was 
of  this  nature,  or  given  for  this  purpose.    The  objection 
that  if  it  had  been,  the  apostle  would  surely  have  told 
those  who  possessed  it  to  go  and  preach  to  the  outlying 
nations  of  the  heathen  world,  instead  of  disturbing  the 
Church  by  what,  on  this  hypothesis,  would  have  been  a 
needless  and  offensive  ostentation  (comp.  Stanley,  Co- 
rinthians [2d  e<l.],  p.  261),  may  readily  be  met  by  the 
consideration  that  Corinth,  as  a  soap<»rt,  was  almost  as 
much  a  polyglot  community  as  Jerusalem.     Without 
laying  much  stress  on  the  tradition  that  Peter  was  fol- 
iowoii  in  his  work  by  Mark  as  an  interpreter  (ipfirjvfi*' 
Tt'jQ)  (Papias,  in  Eusebius,  //.  A\  iii,  30),  that  even  Paul 
was  accompanied  by  Titus  in  the  same  character — 
"  Quia  non  potuit  divinorum  sensuura  majestatem  digno 
Grseci  elo<|uii  sermone  explicare"  ( Jerome,  quoted  by 
Estius  on  2  Corinthians  n*) — thev  must  at  least  be  re- 
ceived  as  testimonies  that  the  age  which  was  nearest 
to  the  phenomena  did  not  take  tlie  same  view  of  them 
as  those  have  done  who  lived  at  a  greater  distance. 
The  testimony  of  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Hmr,  vi,  6),  sometimes 
urged  in  support  of  the  common  view,  in  reality  decides 
nothing,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  tends  against  it  {infra). 
It  is  also  affirmed  that  within  the  limits  assigned  by  the 
providence  of  (vod  to  the  working  of  the  aixnitolic  Church 
such  a  gift  was  unnecessary.     Aramaic,  Greek,  Latin, 
the  three  languages  of  the  inscription  on  the  cross,  were 
I  media  of  intercourse  throughout  the  empire,     (ireek 
alone  suflSced,  as    the  New  Test,  shows   us,  for   the 
churches  of  the  West,  for  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  for 
Pont  us,  Asia,  Phrygia.     The  con<[uests  of  Alexander 
and  of  Rome  had  made  men  dit/lottic  to  an  extent  which 
has  no  parallel  in  history.     But  it  is  one  thing  to  speak 
in  a  language  imperfectly  accpiirod  by  speaker  and  hear- 
er, yet  fbreign  to  them  both,  and  a  very  different  thing 
— and  one,  we  may  add,  highly  im()ortant  for  X\\q  per- 
sonal infiucnce  requisite  to  <i<)S|K'l  conviction — to  be 
able  to  converse  fluently  in  the  native  t(»ngue  of  the 
congregation.    The  objection  that  we  have  no  evidence 
of  any  actual  use  of  the  voliMitary  power  of  foreign 
languages  by  the  apostles  in  pro|>agating  the  (iosi>el  is 
merely  negative,  and  cannot  stand  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  recorded  in  the  case  under  consideration.     Equal- 
ly inconclusive  is  the  objection  against  the  psi/rholoffi- 
ail  character  of  the  miracle  of  a  sudden  importation  of 
a  language  not  learned ;  for  it  lies  with  quite  as  much 
force  against  the  communication  of  the  knowledge  of  a 
future  event,  and  indeed  it  would  forbid  not  only  all 
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prophecy,  but  all  inspiration  it^If.  It  is  a  suspicious 
circunibtance  connected  with  all  this  class  of  objections 
that  tlicir  essence  seems  to  lie  in  a  crypto-rationalistic 
Hpirtt,  which  really  oppi>ses  the  miraculouH  alto;;ether, 
and  seeks  on  every  occasion  to  explain  Scripture  prod- 
igies by  natural  causes.     Sec  Mikaolk. 

(2.)  Accordingly,  some  interpreters  have  advanced  an- 
other solution  of  the  difficulty  by  changing  the  charac- 
ter of  the  miracle.  It  lay  not  in  any  new  |)ower  be- 
stowe<i  on  the  speakers,  but  in  the  impression  produced 
on  the  hearers.  Words  which  the  (vaUlnMin  disciples 
uttered  in  their  own  tongue  were  heard  by  those  who 
list«ned  as  in  their  native  speech.  This  view  we  find 
adopted  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (  />«•  Sjnr,  Stuict, ),  dis- 
cussed, but  not  accepted,  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzum 
(Orat,  c.  xliv),  and  reprr»duced  by  Erasmus  (ad  loc.), 
A  modification  of  the  same  theory  is  presented  by 
Schneckenburger  {BeHidye\  and  in  part  adopted  by 
Olshauscn  ( Inc,  cit. )  and  Neander  ( PfUim,  u.  Ijcit.  i, 
15).  The  phenomena  of  somnambulism,  of  the  so- 
called  mesmeric  state,  are  referred  to  as  analogous. 
The  speaker  was  en  rappiyrt  with  his  hearers;  the  lat- 
ter shared  the  thoughts  of  the  former,  and  so  heard 
them,  or  seemeil  t(»  hear  them,  in  their  own  tongues. 

There  are  weighty  reasons  against  this  hypothesis, 
(a)  It  is  at  variance  with  the  distinct  statement  of 
Acts  ii.  4, "  They  began  to  s|)eak  with  otiier  tongues." 
{b)  It  at  once  multiplies  the  miracle  and  degrades  its 
character.  Not  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples, 
but  the  whole  multitude  of  many  thousands,  are  in  this 
case  the  subjects  of  it.  The  gift  no  longer  connects  it- 
self with  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  following  on  in- 
tense faith  and  earnest  prayer,  but  is  a  mere  physical 
prmligy  wrought  upon  men  who  are  altogether  wanting 
in  the  conditions  of  capacity  for  such  a  supeniatural 
power  (Mark  xvi,  17).  (r)  It  involves  an  element  of 
ialsehcMMl.  The  miracle,  on  this  view,  was  wrought  to 
make  men  l)elieve  what  was  not  actually  the  fact,  (ri) 
It  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  phenomena  of  1  Cor. 
xiv. 

(3.)  Critics  of  a  negative  school  have,  as  might  be 
expectetl.  adopted  the  easier  course  of  rejecting  the 
narrative  either  altogether  or  in  part.  The  statements 
do  not  come  fn>m  an  eye-witness,  and  may  be  an  exag- 
gerated report  of  what  actually  took  place — a  legend 
wirh  or  without  a  historical  foundation.  Those  who 
recogni^tc  such  a  groundwork  sec  in  "the  rushing 
mighty  wind,"  the  hurricane  of  a  thunder-storm,  the 
fresii  i)reeze  of  morning;  in  the  "tongues  like  as  of 
tire,"  the  flashings  of  the  electric  fluid;  in  the  "speak- 
ing with  tongues,"  the  loud  screams  of  men,  not  all 
GaliL»ans,  but  coming  from  many  lands,  overpoweretl 
by  strong  excitement,  speaking  in  mystical,  figurative, 
abrupt  exclamations.  They  see  in  this  "the  cry  of 
the  new-bom  Christendom"  (Bunsen,  /Jipftofytus,  ii,  12 ; 
Kwald,  Oesch.  Isr,  vi,  1 10 ;  Bleek,  ioc  cif. ;  Herder,  loc. 
cit,).  From  the  position  occupied  by  these  writers  such 
a  view  was  perhaps  natural  enougli.  It  is  out  of  place 
here  to  discuss  in  detail  a  theory  which  postulat«8  the 
incre«iibility  of  any  fact  beyond  the  phenomenal  laws  of 
nature  and  the  falsehood  of  Luke  as  a  narrat4>r. 

(4.)  What,  tlien,  we  finally  inquire  under  the  case 
in  question,  are  the  facts  actually  brought  before  us? 
What  inferences  may  be  legitimately  drawn  fnim  them? 

(d)  The  utterance  of  words  by  the  disciples  in  oth- 
er languages  than  their  own  Galiliean  Aramaic  is,  as 
has  been  said,  distinctly  assertcil. 

(b)  The  wonls  spoken  appear  Ut  have  been  primari- 
ly determined,  not  by^he  will  of  the  speakers,  but  by 
the  Spirit  which  "gave  them  utterance."  The  outwanl 
tongue  of  flame  was  the  symbol  of  the  "  burning  fire" 
within,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  older  prophets, 
could  not  without  internal  violence  be  repressed  (Jer. 
XX,  9). 

(c)  The  word  used,  airotft^fyytv^aL,  not  merely  Xa- 
X(ii',  has  in  the  Sept.  a  special,  though  not  an  exclu- 
sive, association  with  the  oraculur  speech  of  true  or 


false  prophets,  and  appoars  to  imply  some  peculiar  ai 
probably  impassioned  style  (comp.  1  Chron.  xxv,  ] 
Ezek.  xiii,  9 ;  Trommii  Coftettrdttnt,  s.  v. :  Gn>tius  ai 
Wettstein,  ad  he, ;  Andrewes,  WhiUumUty  Srrmm 
vol.  i). 

(</)  The  "  tongues"  were  use<l  as  an  instrument,  i\ 
simply  of  teaching,  bur  also  of  praise.  At  fir»t,  iiidee 
there  were  none  present  to  be  taught.  The  discipl 
were  by  themselves,  all  sharing  eiiually  in  the  Spirit 
gifts.  When  they  were  heard  liy  others,  it  was  chiet 
as  proclaiming  the  praise,  the  mighty  and  great  w<»rl 
of  God  (/ifyaXcTa).  What  they  utiereti  was  n«»t 
much  a  warning  or  reproof  or  exhortation  as  a  doxt 
ogy  (Stanley,  he.  cit. ;  Daumgarten,  Apont^l^/etch.  §  I 
The  assumption,  however,  appears  unwarranted  th 
when  the  work  of  teaching  began  it  was  in  the  la 
guage  of  the  Jews,  and  that  the  utterance  of  tongu 
then  ceased. 

if)  Those  who  spoke  them  seemed  to  others  to  I 
under  the  influence  of  some  strong  excitement,  **  full  i 
new  wine."  They  were  not  as  other  men,  or  as  th4 
themselves  had  been  before.  Some  recognised,  indee 
that  they  were  in  a  higher  st/ite,  but  it  was  one  whici 
in  some  of  its  outward  features,  had  a  counterfeit  lik( 
ness  in  the  lo*ver.  When  Paul  uses  —  in  Eph.  v.  Ii 
19  (TrXiy ')ou«T^c  7rif»»/iarof ) — the  all  but  self-Aamf  w«m 
which  Luke  uses  here  to  describe  the  state  of  the  db 
ciples  {iTrXfiff^trav  irviVfiaTOQ  ayiov\  it  is  to  contra: 
it  with  "  being  drunk  with  wine,"  to  associate  it  wit 
"  psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs." 

if)  Questions  as  to  the  mode  of  operation  of  a  (hiwi 
altove  the  common  laws  of  bodily  or  mental  life  lead  t 
to  a  region  where  our  words  should  be  "  wary  and  few 
There  is  a  risk  of  seeming  to  reduce  to  the  known  o! 
der  of  nature  that  which  is  by  confession  above  and  Ix 
yond  it.  In  this  and  in  other  cases,  however,  it  ma 
be  possible,  without  irreverence  or  doubt — following  tl 
guidance  which  Scripture  itself  gives  us— to  trace  i 
what  way  the  new  p<iwer  did  its  work,  and  bnHtgl 
about  such  wonderful  results.  It  must  be  rememU'rei 
then,  that  in  all  likelihood  similar  words  to  th«)se  whic 
they  then  uttered  had  been  heard  by  the  disciples  W 
fore.  At  every  feast  which  they  had  ever  attendc 
from  their  youth  up,  they  must  have  been  brought  inl 
contact  with  a  crowd  as  varied  as  that  which  was  prei 
ent  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  pilgrims  of  each  natio 
uttering  their  praises  and  doxologies.  The  diflferenc 
was  that,  before,  the  <«alibean  peasanu  had  st4H»d  in  ihi 
crowd  neither  heeding  nor  understanding  nor  remeix 
bering  what  they  heard,  still  less  able  to  repriNluce  ii 
now,  they  had  the  power  of  speaking  it  clearly  an 
freelv. 

(ff)  The  gift  of  tongues,  the  ecstatic  burst  of  praist 
is  definitely  asserted  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  pretlictifv 
(»f  .Jttel  ii,  28.  The  twice-repeated  burden  (»f  that  pre 
dictiim  is, "  I  will  ytour  out  my  Spirit,"  and  the  effet^t  oi 
those  who  receive  it  is  that "  they  shall  prophesy."  W 
may  see,  therefore,  in  this  special  gift  that  which  i 
analogous  to  one  element  at  least  of  the  Troo^tirufi  ol 
the  Old  Test. ;  but  the  element  of  teaching  is,  a"*  w* 
have  seen,  not  prominent.  In  1  Cor.  xiv  the  gift  w 
tonguejt  ami  irpot^rjreia  (in  this  the  New-Test,  senate  ot 
the  wonl)  are  placed  in  direct  contrast.  We  are  leil 
therefore,  t(»  look  for  that  which  more  peculiarly  an 
swers  to  the  gift  of  tongues  in  the  other  element  »i 
pn)phecy  which  is  included  in  the  Old-Test  use  of  th 
wonl ;  and  this  is  found  in  the  ecstatic  praise,  the  bun 
of  song,  which  appears  under  that  name  in  the  twi 
hist^iries  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  x,  &-13;  xix,  20-24),  and  ii 
the  services  of  the  Temple  (I  Chron.  xxv,  3). 

(A)  The  other  instances  in  the  Acta  offer  essential!; 
the  same  phenomena.  By  implication  in  xiv,  15-lS 
by  express  statement  in  x,  47 ;  xi,  15,  17 ;  xix,  6,  it  be 
longs  to  special  critical  epochs,  at  which  faith  is  at  it 
highest,  and  the  imposition  of  the  apostles*  hand 
bnmght  men  into  the  same  atate,  imparted  to  them  th 
same  gift,  as  they  had  themselves  experiencett    In  thi 
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MOO,  the  exercise  of  the  gift  U  at  once  connected    arc  not,  an<l  caiuiot  l>e,  t\w  f^roiinds  of  conviction  and 

with,  and  diatinguiahed  from,  **  prophecy*'  in  its  New-  j  belief  (mo  Cofuf.  Aptmt.  c.  viii).     They  involve  of  nwoH- 

Te^U.  seme.  i  »ity  a  diMturbance  of  the  e<piilibrium  between  the  un- 

3.  The  first  epifttle  to  the  Corinthians  supplies  fuller    derstanding  and  the  fetdings.     Therefore  it  is  that,  for 

data.    The  spiritual  gifts  are  classified  and  compared.  .  those  who  believe  already,  prnpheiry  is  the  greater  gift. 

arraii*^,  apimrently,  acconling  to  their  worth,  placed  :  Five  clear  words  s|M>ken  fmm  the  mind  of  one  man  to 

untler  regulation.     This   fact  is  in   itself  significant.  !  the  mind  and  conscience  of  another  arc  U'tter  than  ten 

ThfHit^h  recognise<l   as   coming  from   the  one  Divine  :  thousand  of  these  mon^  startling  and  wonderful  phe- 

Spirit,  they  are  not  therefore  exempted  fn>m  the  con-  j  nomena. 

tn»l  of  man's  reason  and  conscience.     The  Spirit  acts  ,      (5.)  There  remains  the  question  whether  these  al'<o 


through  the  calm  judgment  of  the  apostle  or  the 
^Ihurch,  not  leas,  but  more,  authoritatively  than  in  the 
BMMt  rapturous  and  wonderful  utterances.     The  facts 


were  •*  tongues"  in  the  stMise  of  being  lHngung<>s,  of 
wliich  the  s|M>akers  had  little  or  no  previous  knowl- 
edge, or  wliether  we  are  to  admit  here,  though  not  in 


Tbtch  may  be  gatheretl  in  this  case  are  briefly  these :     |  Acts  ii,  the  theories  which  see  in  them  only  unusual 
(i.)  The  phenomena  of  the  gift  of  t4ingue8  were  not    forms  of  speech  ( Itleek),  or  inarticulate  cries  (Himsen). 


cmifiiiMl  to  one  Church  or  section  of  a  Church.  If  we 
Dnd  them  at  Jerusalem,  Ephesus,  C^irinth,  by  implica- 
tion at  Thessalonica  also  (1  Thess.  v,  19),  we  may  well 


or  all  but  inaudible  whis|ierings(\Vieselor,  in  (Mnhausen, 
ad  h*c.').  The  question  is  not  one  for  a  dogmatic  asser- 
tion, but  it  is  U'lieved  that  there  is  a  preponderance  of 


Wieve  that  they  were  frequently  recurring  wherever    evidence  leading  us  fjo  ItMik  on  the  phenomena  of  IVn- 


tbc  spirits  of  men  were  passing  through   the   same 
Hif^N  of  experience. 


tecost  as  representative.     It  must  have  Ix^eii  fn.»m  them 

that  the  wonl  tonffUf  derived  its  new  and  s|>ecial  mean- 

(1)  The  comparison  of  gifts  in  both  the  lists  given    ing.     The  companion  of  Paul  and  Paul  himself  were 

by  Full  (1  0>r.  xii,  8-10, 28-30)  places  that  of  tongues,    likely  to  use  the  same  word  in  the  same  senate.      In 

and  the  inter|>retation  of  tongues,  lowest  in  the  scale,    the  absence  of  a  distinct  notice  to  the  contrary,  it  is 

Therare  not  among  the  greater  gifta  which  men  are    probable  that  the  gift  would  manifest  itself  in  the  same 

trt  **covet  earnestly"  (ver.  31 ;  xiv,  5).     As  signs  of  a    form  at  Corinth  as  at  Jerusalem.     The  "divers  kinds  of 

life  quickeuHl  into  expression  where  l)efore  it  had  been    tcmgues"  (1  Cor.  xii,  28),  the  ^^tow/nm  of  men"  (xiii.  1), 

dead  ami  dumb,  the  afsMtle  could  wish  that  "they  all    point  to  diflferences  of  some  kind,  and  it  is  at  leaht  easier 

»{nke  with  tongues**  (ibiil.),  could  rejoice  that  he  him-    to  conceive  of  these  as  differences  of  language  than  as 

^r''«]»ake  with  tongues  more  than  they  air  (ver.  18).    belonging  to  utterances  all  efpially  wild  and  inarticu- 

Ir  wa»  good  to  have  known  the  working  of  a  power    late.     The  position  maintaine<l  by  Lightfmit  ijhn-m.nf 

raisinjf  them  ab»»ve  the  common  level  of  their  conscious-    (io^itp.  on  Art»  ii),  that  the  gift  of  tongues  rotmuitt'ii  in 

ncM.    They  l)elonge<1.  however,  to  the  childlKsxl  of  the    the  power  of  s{ieaking  and  understanding  the  tnie  lle- 

<'hri«tiiui  life,  not  to  its  maturity  (ver.  20).     They    brew  of  the  Old  Test.,  may  appear  somewhat  extrava- 

tmniifht  with  them  the  risk  of  disturbance  (  ver.  23  ).    gant,  but  there  seems  ground  for  l)elieving  that  Hebrew 

Tbe  only  safe  rule  for  the  Church  was  not  u*  "forbid    and  Aramaic  words  had  over  the  minds  of  (ireek  con- 

tbem"  (ver.  39 ),  not  to  "quench''  them  (1  Thess.  v,  19),    verts  at  C-<»rinth  a  power  which  they  faileil  to  exercise 

lectin  so  doing  the  sfuritual  life  of  which  this  was  the    when  translated,  and  that  there  the  utterances  of  the 

^Qtterance  should  i)e  cnished  and  extinguishe<l  too;    tongues  were  probably,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  that  lan- 

iMit  not  in  any  way  to  covet  or  excite  them.  '  guage.     Thus,  the  "  Maranatha"  of  1  Cor.  xvi,  22,  com- 

(3.)  The  main  characteristic  of  the  "tongue"  (now    pared  with  xii,  3,  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  w<ird 

■M,  as  it  were,  technically,  without  the  epithet "  new"    had  been  sfsiken  under  a  real  or  ctmnterfeit  inspiration. 

'•r  '*orher*')  is  that  it  is  unintelligible  unless  "inter-    It  was  the  Spirit  that  led  men  Ui  cry  /I Mri, as  their  rec- 

pfMed**  (cuofttii^voficu,  to  trimtdtUe  in  course).     The    ognition  of  the  fatherho(Hl  of  (■(sl  (Kom.  viii,  15;  (ial. 

nan  "speak<«  mysteries,** pram's,  blesses,  gives  thanks,  in    iv,  <> ).     If  we  are  to  attach  any  definite  meaning  to  the 

tbe  tongue  («v  n-vfOfiart  as  equivalent  to  tv  yXtonfrg,  1    ^  tongues  of  angels"  in  1  Oir.  xiii,  1,  it  must  lie  by  ctm- 

Vjot.  xiv.  15,  16),  but  no  one  understands  him  (nKomt),    necting  it  with  the  wonis  surpassing  human  utterance 

He  can  hardly  be  said,  indeed,  to  understand  himself,    which  Paul  heard  as  in  Paradise  (2  Cor.  xii,  4),  and 

The  Kytvfia  in  him  is  acting  without  the  co-o{>erati(»n    these,  again,  with  the  great  Hallelujah  hymns  of  which 

of  the  yovc  (ver.  14).     He  speaks  not  to  men,  but  to    we  read  in  the  Apocalypse  (Kev.  xix,  l-t>;  Stanley, /in*. 

himself  and  to  (jrod  (oomp.  Chrysost. //oi/i.  35,  m  1  (.'or.),    cit, ;  Kwald,  (t'fsrh.  ht\  vi,  117).     The  retentitm  of  other 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  gift  might,  and  did,  con-  '  words  like  Ilosanna  and  Sabaoth  in  the  worship  of  the 

tribute  to  the  building-up  of  a  man*s  own  life  (1  (\>r.    ('hurch,  of  the  (ireek  formula  of  the  Kyrie  Kleison  in 

xiv,  4).     This  might  be  the  only  way  in  which  some    that  of  the  nations  of  the  West,  is  an  exemfdification  of 

natures  could  be  rouseil  out  of  the  a()athy  of  a  w^nsual    the  same  feeling  operating  in  other  ways  after  the  spe- 

life  or  the  dulneas  of  a  formal  ritual.     The  ecstasy  of    cial  power  had  ceased. 

adoration  which  seemed  to  men  madness  might  l>e  a  r(-  (<>.)  Here  also,  as  in  Acts  ii,  we  have  to  think  of 
freshment  unspeakable  to  one  who  was  weary  with  the  some  peculiar  style  of  enunciation  as  fre<piently  char- 
Mibde  questionings  of  the  intellect,  to  whom  all  faniil-  acterizing  the  exercise  of  the  "tongues."  The  analo- 
iar  ami  intelligible  words  were  fraught  with  recoUec-  |  gies  which  suggest  themselves  to  Paul's  mind  are  those 
lions  of  cuntmveraial  bitterness  or  the  wanderings  of  '■  of  the  pijie,  the  harp,  the  trumpet  (1  C'<»r.  xiv,  7,  8). 
dimbt  (comp.  a  passage  of  wonderful  power  as  to  this  \  In  the  case  of  one  "singing  in  the  spirit"  (ver.  15),  but 
use  f^  the  gift  by  Irving,  J/omt/#/7  (l'///rA,  v.  78).  not  with  the  un<ierstanding  also,  the  strain  of  ecstat- 

(4.)  The  peculiar  nature  of  tlie  gift  leads  tin*  apostle  ,  ic  roelo<ly  must  have  been  all  that  the  listeners  could 
into  what  appears  at  first  a  contradiction.  "Tongues  '  perceive.  To  "sing  and  make  melody"  is  sf>ecially 
areibr  a  M^pi," not  to  believers,  but  to  those  who  d(»  not  characteristic  of  those  who  are  filled  with  the  Spirit 
believe;  yet  the  effect  on  unbelievers  is  not  that  of  at-  (Kph.  v,  19).  Other  forms  of  utterance  less  distinctly 
tracting,  but  repelling.  A  meeting  in  which  the  gift  musical,  yet  not  less  mighty  to  stir  the  minds  of  men, 
of  tongues  was  exercised  without  restraint  would  seem    we  may  trace  in  the  "cry*'  (Hom.  viii,  15;  (ial.  iv,  (>) 


to  a  heathen  visitor,  or  even  to  the  plain  common-sense 
Christian  (the  ii^cwniCf  the  man  without  a  ^apm/iu),  to 
be  an  aasembly  of  madmen.     The  hist(»ry  of  the  day  of 


and  the  "ineffable  groanings"  (Kom.  viii,  2(i)  which  are 
distinctly  ascribed  to  the  work  «»f  the  Divine  Spirit.  To 
those  who  know  the  won<ierful  p<»wer  of  man's  voice,  as 
Fentecoat  may  help  ua  to  explain  the  paradox.  The  \  the  organ  of  his  spirit,  the  strange,  unearthly  eharm 
longnea  are  a  aign.  They  witness  that  the  daily  ex-  which  Ih'longs  to  some  of  its  le.ss  normal  states,  the  in- 
pericnoe  ofmtti  is  not  the  limit  of  their  spiritual  pow- 1  Hueuce  even  of  individual  words  thus  uttered,  espmally 
*Tn,  They  duturb,  atanle,  awaken,  are  given  f/r  r.  '  of  words  belonging  to  a  language  which  is  not  that  of 
irrXiirTu^ai  (Chr^'sost.  Iiom,QOf  in  1  Cor.),  but  they    our  oominon  life  (ciimp.  Hilar.  Diac.  Cumm.in  1  Cor, 
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xiv),  it  will  not  seem  strange  that,  even  in  the  absence 
of  a  distinct  intellectual  consciousness,  the  gift  should 
take  its  place  among  the  means  by  which  a  man  '^  built 
up*'  his  own  life,  and  might  contribute,  if  one  were  pres- 
ent to  expound  his  utterances,  to  "  edify'*  others  also. 
Neander  {Pficmz,  u.  Lett,  i,  15)  refers  to  the  cflfect  pro- 
duced by  the  preaching  of  Su  Bernard  upon  hearers 
who  did  not  understand  one  word  of  the  Latin  in  which 
he  preached  (^Opp,  ii,  119,  ed.  Mabillon)  as  an  instance 
of  this.  Like  phenomena  are  related  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua  and  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  {Ada  Sanctorum^  June 
24  and  April  5),  of  which  this  is  probably  the  explana- 
tion. (Gump,  also  Wolff,  Cur<B  PhUolog,  in  Nov,  Test,, 
A  cts  ii.) 

(7.)  Connected  with  the  "  tongues,*'  there  was,  as  the 
words  just  used  remind  us,  the  corresponding  power  of 
interpretation.  It  might  belong  to  any  listener  (1  Cor. 
xiv,  27).  It  might  belong  to  the  speaker  himself  when 
he  returned  to  the  ordinary  level  of  conscious  thought 
(ver.  13).  Its  function,  according  to  the  view  that  has 
been  here  taken,  must  have  been  twofold.  The  inter- 
preter had  first  to  catch  the  foreign  words,  Aramaic  or 
others,  which  had  mingled,  more  or  less  largely,  with 
what  was  uttered,  and  then  to  find  a  meaning  and  an 
order  in  what  seemed  at  first  to  be  without  either;  to 
follow  the  loftiest  flights  and  most  intricate  windings 
of  the  enraptured  spirit;  to  trace  the  subtle  associations 
which  linked  together  words  and  thoughts  that  seemed 
at  first  to  have  no  point  of  contact.  Under  the  action 
(»f  one  with  this  insight,  the  wild  utterances  of  the 
"tongues"  might  become  a  treasure-house  of  deep 
tnithN.  Sometimes,  it  would  appear,  not  even  this  \^as 
possible.  The  power  might  be  simply  that  of  sound. 
As  the  pipe  or  harp,  played  boldly,  the  hand  struck  at 
random  over  the  strings,  but  with  no  OiaerroX^,  no  mu- 
sical int^frval,  wanted  the  condition  of  distinguisliable 
meloily,  so  the  '^  tongues,"  in  their  extremest  form,  passed 
beyond  tlie  limits  of  interpretation.  There  might  be  a 
strange  awfulnetts,  or  a  strange  sweetness  as  of  **  the  j 
tongues  of  angels;'*  but  wliat  it  meant  was  known  only 
to  (jod  (ver.  7-11). 

(8.)  It  is  probable  that,  at  this  later  period,  and  in  the 
C-orinthian  Church  (which  appears,  from  other  indica- 
tions, to  have  been  a  decidedly  sensuous  one),  the  gift 
in  question  had  somewhat  degenerated  from  its  Pente- 
costal purity  into  a  demonstrative  form,  in  which  the 
liuman  fancy  and  nervous  susceptibility  had  given  a 
looser  rein  to  the  external  manifestations  of  wliat  was 
essentially  and  truly  a  divine  impulse.  The  history  of 
modern  religious  excitements  affords  abundant  illustra- 
tion of  this  tendency. 

4.  As  to  other  indications  in  early  times  we  may  re- 
mark: 

(1.)  Traces  of  the  gift  are  fouud,  as  has  been  said,  in 
the  epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  (ialatians,  the  Ephe- 
sian».  From  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  from  those  of  Peter 
and  John,  they  are  altogether  absent,  and  this  is  in  it- 
self significant.  The  life  of  the  apostle  and  of  the 
Church  has  passed  into  a  calmer,  more  normal  state. 
Wide  truths,  abiding  graces,  these  are  what  he  him- 
self lives  in  and  exhorts  others  to  rest  on,  rather  than 
exceptional  xafnapaTa,  however  marvellous.  The 
'*  tongues"  are  already  "  ceasing"  (I  Cor.  xiii,  8),  as  a 
thing  belonging  to  the  past.  I^ve,  which  even  when 
'*  tongues"  were  mightiest,  he  had  seen  to  be  above  all 
gift«,  has  become  more  and  more,  all  in  all,  to  him. 

(2.)  It  is  pn>bable,  however,  that  the  disappearance 
of  the  "tongues"  was  gradual.  As  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  draw  the  prcciHc  line  of  demarcation  when 
the  7r/oo^»yr€ia  of  the  afK>stolic  age  passed  into  the  Oi- 
^aoKaXia  that  remained  permanently  in  the  Church,  so 
there  must  have  been  a  time  when  "  tongues"  were  still 
heard,  though  less  frequently,  and  with  less  striking  re- 
sults. The  teRtimony  of  Iren»us  {Adc.  Hcer.  v,  6)  that 
there  were  brethren  in  his  time  "who  had  prophetic 
gifts,  and  spoke  through  the  Spirit  in  all  kinds  of 
tongues,"  though  it  does  not  prove,  what  it  has  some- 


times been  alleged  to  prove,  the  permanence  of  the  gif 
in  the  individual,  or  its  use  in  the  work  of  evangelizioj 
(Wordsworth,  On  Acts  n"),  must  be  admitted  as  evidenc 
of  the  existence  of  phenomena  like  those  which  we  hav 
met  with  in  the  Church  of  Corinth.  F(»r  the  mo^t  pan 
however,  the  part  which  they  had  filled  in  the  wonhi 
of  the  Church  was  supplied  by  the  "  hymns  and  spintui 
songs"  of  the  succeeding  age.  In  the  earliest  of  theat 
distinct  in  character  from  either  the  Hebrew  psalms  o 
the  later  hymns  of  the  Church,  marked  by  a  Strang 
mixture  of  mytttic  names  and  half-coherent  thought 
(such,  e.  g.,  as  the  hymn  with  which  Clement  of  Alex 
andria  ends  his  liat^ayutyoQ,  and  the  earliest  Sibyllio* 
verses),  some  have  seen  the  influence  of  the  ecstatic  ut- 
terances in  which  the  strong  feelings  of  adoration  h«d 
origiiuilly  shown  themselves  (Nitzsch,  Christ!,  Lekre,  ii 
268). 

After  this,  within  the  Church  we  lose  nearly  all  trace! 
of  them.  The  mention  of  them  by  £)u8ebius  {Comm, 
in  P»a,xlvi)  is  vague  and  uncertain.  The  tone  in  whick 
Chrysostom  s|)eaks  of  them  (Comm,  in  1  Cor,  xiv)  u 
that  of  one  who  feels  the  whole  subject  to  be  obscure 
because  there  are  no  phent)mena  within  his  own  expe- 
rience at  all  answering  to  it.  The  whole  tendency  of 
the  Church  was  to  maintain  reverence  and  order,  am' 
to  repress  all  approaches  to  the  ecstatic  state.  Those 
who  yielded  to  it  took  refuge,  as  in  the  case  of  Tertul- 
lian  {infra),  in  sects  outside  the  Church.  Symptom: 
of  what  was  then  looked  upon  as  an  evil  showed  t  hem- 
selves  in  the  4th  century  at  Constantinople — wild,  inar- 
ticulate cries,  words  passionate  but  of  little  meaning,  al- 
most convulsive  gestures — and  were  met  by  Chrysoston 
with  the  sternest  possible  reproof  (//om.  in  Jsa,  rt,  2  [ed 
Migne,  vi,  100 J). 

It  thus  ap|)ears  that  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  firsi 
days  bestowed  \x\\ovi  the  Church  for  a  definite  pur|K»9i 
were  gradually  but  quickly  withdrawn  from  men  whei 
the  apitstles  and  those  who  had  learned  Christ  from  thei 
lips  had  fallen  asleep.  Among  these  sui>eruatural  pow- 
ers we  can  well  believe  that  the  earliest  withdrawn  wen 
those  new  tongues  first  heard  in  their  strange  sweet  oes: 
on  that  Pentecostal  morning,  needing  then  no  inter 
preter ;  those  tongues  which  during  the  birth-throes  of 
Christianity  gave  utterance  to  the  rapturous  joy  anc 
thankfuhiess  of  the  first  believers.  They  were  a  power 
however,  which,  if  misused,  might  lead  men — as  histor}i 
has  subsequently  shown— into  confusion,  feverish  dreams, 
and  morbid  imaginings,  a  condition  of  thought  which 
would  utterly  unfit  men  and  women  for  the  stem  and 
earnest  duties  of  their  several  callings — in  a  word,  a  life 
unreal  and  unhealthy.  Therefore  that  chapter  of  sa- 
cred history  which  tells  of  these  communings  of  men 
with  the  unseen,  that  beautified  with  unearthly  glory 
the  lives  of  the  brave  witnesses  who  first  gave  up  all  foi 
Christ,  was  closed  up  forever  when  the  "  tongues"  had 
done  their  work  (see  Dc  Wette,  Apostelffesch,  p.  28-26). 
I  III.  Ancient  and  Modem  Quasi-ParaUels,  —  A  widei 
question  of  deep  interest  presents  itself.  Can  we  find 
in  the  religious  history*  of  mankind  any  facts  analogous 
to  the  manifestation  of  the  "tongues?"  Reci^iisiing, 
as  we  do,  the  great  gap  which  separates  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  from  all  others,  both  in 
its  origin  and  its  fruits,  there  is,  it  is  believed,  no  rea- 
son for  rejecting  the  thought  that  there  might  be  like 
phenomena  standing  to  it  in  the  relation  of  foreshadow- 
ings,  appn)ximations,  counterfeits.  Other  x^pif^t^f^fa 
of  the  Spirit,  wisilom,  prophecy,  helps,  governments,  had, 
or  have,  analogies,  in  special  states  of  men's  spiritual 
life,  at  other  times  and  under  other  conditions,  and  so 
may  these.  The  three  characteristic  phenomena  are, 
especially  in  its  Corinthian  phase,  as  has  been  seen — {a) 
an  ecstatic  state  of  partial  or  entire  unconsciousness,  the 
human  will  being,  as  it  were,  swayed  by  a  power  above 
itself;  (b)  the  utterance  of  words  in  tones  startling  and 
impressive,  but  often  conveying  no  distinct  raeauiog; 
(c)  the  use  of  languages  which  the  ^>eaker  was  of  him- 
self unable  to  converse  in. 
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1.  The  history  of  the  Old  Test,  presents  us  with 
lome  iiuUnoes  in  which  the  gift  of  prophecy  lias  ac- 
eonpiDiments  of  this  nature.  The  word  includes  some- 
thing more  than  the  utterance  of  a  distinct  message  of 
God.  Saol  and  his  messengers  come  under  the  power 
of  the  Spirit,  and  he  lies  on  the  ground  all  night, 
stripped  of  his  kingly  armor,  and  joining  in  the  wild 
chmt  of  the  company  of  prophets,  or  pouring  out  his 
own  otterances  to  the  sound  of  their  music  (1  SaoL  xix, 
24;  comp.  Stanley,  he  cit,), 

%  We  cannot  exclude  the  false  prophets  and  divin- 
m  of  Israel  from  the  range  of  our  inquiry.  As  they,  in 
their  work,  dress,  pretensions,  were  counterfeits  of  those 
who  tnilv  bore  the  name,  so  we  mav  venture  to  trace 
mother  thin^  that  which  resembled,  more  or  less  close- 
ly, what  had  accompanied  the  exercise  of  the  divine 
gift  And  here  we  have  distinct  records  of  strange, 
mysterious  intonations.  The  ventriloquist  wizards  (oc 
kyyaarpifiv^oi,  ol  iff  rqc  KOiXiac  ^utvovtrtv)  "  peep  and 
matter^  (isa.  viii,  19).  The  "  voice  of  one  who  has  a 
familiar  spirit**  comes  low  out  of  the  ground  (xxix,  4). 
The  false  prophets  simulate  with  their  tongues  (Sept. 
tt)3aXXoiTac  vpo^niag  yXioetnig^  the  low  voice  with 
whWh  the  true  prophets  announced  that  the  Lord  had 
Bpnken  (Jer.  xxiii,  31;  comp.  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  s.  v. 

•T 

3.  The  quotation  by  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv,  21)  from  Isa. 
xxviii,  11  ("  With  men  of  other  tongues  [iv  irfpoyXuKr- 
vwq]  and  other  lips  will  I  speak  unto  this  people")  has 
1  ngnificance  of  which  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight.    The 
common  interpretation  sees  in  that  passage  only  a  dcc- 
lintion  that  those  who  had  refused  to  listen  to  the 
prophets  should  be  taught  a  sharp  lesson  by  the  lips  of 
ifi«i  conquerors.     Ewald  {Prophet,  ad  loc.),  dissatisfied 
*nth  this,  sees  in  the  new  teaching  the  voice  of  thunder 
striking  terror  into  men's  minds.     Paul,  with  the  phe- 
oomena  of  the  **  tongues'*  present  to  hLs  mind,  saw  in 
them  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophet's  words.    Those  who 
tamed  aside  from  the  true  prophetic  message  should  be 
left  to  the  darker, "  stammering,"  more  mysterious  utter- 
ucea,  which  were  in  the  older  what  the  "  tongues" 
were  in  the  later  Ecclesia.    A  remarkable  parallel  to  the 
text  thus  inter])reted  is  found  in  Hos.  ix,  7.     There  also 
the  people  are  threatened  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
tnie  pntphetic  insight,  and  in  its  stead  there  is  to  be 
the  wild  delirium,  the  ecstatic  madness  of  the  counter- 
feit (comp.  especially  the  Sept.,  6  Kpo^t)TTjg  6  "KaptcTti' 
cwf,  av'^piairo^  b  Trvtvparo^opoQ), 

4.  The  history  of  heathen  oracles  presents,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  examples  of  the  orgiastic  state,  the  con- 
dition of  the  puvTiQ  as  distinct  fn)m  the  'irpo^i}'n]Q,  in 
which  the  wisest  of  (ireek  thinkers  recognise<l  the  lower 
type  of  inspiration  f  Plato,  Tinueus,  72  b ;  Bleek,  loc,  cit.). 
The  Pythoness  and  the  Sibyl  are  as  if  |>ossessed  by  a 
fxmer  which  they  cannot  resist.  They  labor  under  the 
afflatus  of  the  god.  The  wild,  unearthly  s(»unds  ("  nee 
mortale  sonans*^,  often  hardly  coherent,  burst  from  their 
lilB.  It  remaine<l  for  interpreters  to  collect  the  soattere<l 
utterances,  and  to  give  them  shape  and  meaning  (Vir- 
gil, .£n.  vi,45,  98  sq.). 

5.  More  distinct  parallels  are  found  in  the  accounts 
of  the  wilder,  more  excited  sects  which  have,  from  time 
to  time,  appeared  in  the  history  of  Christendom.  Ter- 
tulKan  (Z>e  A  mm,  c  9),  as  a  Montanist,  claims  the  "  rev- 
^tiooum  charismata"  as  given  to  a  sister  of  that  sect. 
They  came  to  her  *^  inter  dominica  solemnia;"  she  was, 
"per  ecstasin,  in  spiritu,"  conversing  with  angels,  and 
with  the  Lord  himself,  seeing  and  hearing  mysteries 
("aacramenta"),  reading  the  hearts  of  men,  prescribing 
KNDediea  for  those  who  needed  them.  The  muvcmtMit 
of  the  mendicant  orders  in  the  13th  century,  the  proph- 
esvings  of  the  16th  in  England,  the  early  history  of  the 
(&Kiplet  of  Gecvge  Fox,  that  of  the  Jansenists  in  France, 
the  revivals  ander  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  those  of  a 
later  date  in  Sweden,  America,  and  Ireland,  have,  in  like 
manner,  been  fruitful  in  ecstatic  phenomena  more  tir 


less  closely  resembling  those  which  we  are  now  consid- 
ering. 

6.  The  history  of  the  French  prophets  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  18th  century  presents  some  facts  of 
special  interest.  The  terrible  sufferings  caused  by  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  were  pressing  with 
intolerable  severity  on  the  Huguenots  of  the  Cevennes. 
The  i>ersecuted  flocks  met  together  with  every  feeling 
of  faith  and  hope  strung  to  its  highest  pitch.  The  ac- 
customed order  of  wor^thip  was  broken,  and  laboring 
men,  children,  and  female  servants  spoke  with  raptur- 
ous eloquence  as  the  messengers  of  God.  Beginning  in 
1686,  then  crushed  for  a  time,  bursting  forth  with  fresh 
violence  in  1700,  it  soon  becanu;  a  matter  of  almost  Eu- 
ropean celebrity.  Refugees  arrived  in  London  in  1706 
claiming  the  character  of  prophets  (Lacy,  Cry  from  the 
Desert;  Peyrat,  Pastors  in  the  Wilderness),  An  Eng- 
lishman, John  Lacy,  became  first  a  convert  and  then  a 
leader.  The  convulsive  ecstatic  utterances  of  the  sect 
drew  <lown  the  ridicule  of  Shaftesbury  (On  Enthusiasm), 
Calamy  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  the  lists  against 
their  pretensions  {Caveat  ogaittst  the  New  Propht-ts), 
They  gained  a  distinguished  proselyte  in  Sir  R.  Bulkley, 
a  pupil  of  Bishop  Fell's,  with  no  inconsiderable  learn- 
ing, who  occupied  in  their  proceedings  a  position  which 
reminds  us  of  that  of  Henry  Drummond  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Irving  (Bulkley,  Defence  of  the  Prophets), 
Here,  also,  there  was  a  strong  contagious  excitement. 
Nicholson,  the  Baxter  of  the  sect,  published  a  confession 
that  he  had  found  himself  unable  to  resist  it  {Falsehood 
of  the  AVir  Prophets)^  though  he  afterwards  came  to 
look  upon  his  companions  as  *^  enthusiastic  impostors.*^ 
What  is  specially  noticeable  is  that  the  gift  of  tongues 
was  claimed  bv  them.  Sir  R.  Bulklev  declares  that  he 
had  heard  Lacy  repeat  long  sentences  in  I^tin,  and  an- 
other speak  Hebrew,  though,  when  not  in  the  Spirit, 
they  were  quite  incapable  of  it  {Nnnatirtj  p.  92).  The 
characteristic  thought  of  all  the  revelations  was  that 
thev  were  the  true  children  of  God.  Almost  everv  or- 
acle  began  with  "My  child!"  as  its  characteristic  word 
(Peyrat,  i,  236-313).  It  is  remarkable  that  a  strange 
revivalist  movement  was  spreading  nearly  at  the  same 
time  through  Silesia,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was 
that  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age  were  almost  the  only 
subjects  of  it,  and  that  they  tiH>  s|K)ke  and  prayed  with 
a  wonderful  power  (Lacy,  Rtlatvfn^  etc,  p.  31 ;  Bulkley, 
Narrative f  p.  46). 

7.  The  so  -  called  Unknown  Tongues,  which  mani- 
fested themselves  first  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Cale<lonian  Church  in  Regent  Square,  pre- 
sent a  more  striking  phenomenon,  and  the  data  for 
judging  of  its  nature  are  more  copious.  Here,  more 
than  in  most  other  cases,  there  were  the  conditions  of 
long,  eager  expectation  fixed  bnKMling  over  one  central 
thought,  the  mind  strained  to  a  preternatural  tenMon. 
Suddenly,  now  from  one,  now  frt»m  another,  chictly 
from  women,  devout  but  illiterate,  mysterious  sounds 
were  heard.  Voices  which  at  other  times  were  har>h 
and  unpleasing  l)ecanie,  when  "singing  in  the  Spiric." 
perfectly  harmonious  (Cardale,  Narrative,  in  Morniiit/ 
Watch,  ii,  871,  872).  See  the  independent  testimony 
of  archdeacon  Stopford.  He  had  listened  to  the  "  un- 
known tongue,"  and  had  found  it  "a  sound  such  as  I 
never  heard  before,  unearthlv  and  unaccountable."  He 
recognised  precisely  the  same  sounds  in  tlie  Irisli  re- 
vivals of  1859  (  Work  and  Countencork,  p.  11).  Those 
who  s|)oke,  men  of  known  devotion  and  acutencss,  bore 
witness  to  their  inability  to  control  themselves  (Baxter, 
Narratirf,  p.  5,  9,  12),  to  their  being  h'd,  they  knew  not 
how.  to  speak  in  a  "triumphant  Hiant"  (»Wt/.  p.  40. Hi). 
The  man  over  whom  tliey  exercised  so  strange  a  |H>wer 
has  left  on  record  his  testimonv,  that  to  him  thev  seem- 
ed  to  embody  a  more  than  earthly  mubic,  leading  to  the 
belief  that  the  "  tongues*'  of  the  apostolic  age  had  been 
as  the  archetypal  melody  of  whi^h  all  the  Church's 
chants  and  hymns  were  but  fainfc  poor  echoes  (Oli- 
phant,  Life  of  Irvituj,  ii,  208).     To  those  who  were 
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without,  on  the  other  hand,  they  seemed  but  an  unin- 
telligible gibberish,  the  yells  and  groans  of  madmen 
(newspapers  of  1K51,  passim).  Sometimes  it  was  as- 
serted that  fragments  of  known  languages— Spanish, 
Italian,  Greek,  Hebrew — were  mingled  together  in  the 
utterances  of  those  who  spoke  in  the  power  (Baxter, 
Narrativ€y  p.  133, 134).  Sometimes  it  was  but  a  jargon 
of  mere  sounds  {ibid,).  The  speaker  was  commonly  un- 
able to  interpret  what  he  uttered.  Sometimes  the  of- 
fice was  undertaken  by  another.  A  clear  and  interest- 
ing summary  of  the  history  of  the  whole  movement  ia 
given  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Life  of  Irving^  vol.  ii.  T  hose 
who  wish  to  trace  it  through  all  its  stages  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  seven  volumes  of  the  Morning  Watchj  and 
especially  to  Irving's  series  of  papers  on  the  Oifis  of 
the  Spirit  in  vols,  iii,  iv,  and  v.  Whatever  other  ex- 
planation may  be  given  of  the  facts,  there  exists  no 
ground  for  imputing  a  deliberate  imposture  to  any  of 
the  persons  who  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  movement. 
8.  In  certain  exceptional  states  of  mind  and  binly 
the  powers  of  memory  are  known  to  receive  a  winider- 
fui  and  abnormal  strength.  In  the  delirium  of  ffver,  in 
the  ecstasy  of  a  trance,  men  speak  in  their  old  age  lan- 
guages which  they  have  never  heard  or  s^Miken  since 
their  earliest  vouth.  The  accent  of  their  common 
8|>eech  is  altered.  Women,  ign<irant  and  untaught,  re- 
peat long  sentences  in  Greek,  Latin, and  Hebrew,  which 
they  had  once  heard,  with<Mit  in  any  degree  under- 
standing or  intending  to  remember  them.  In  all  such 
cases  the  marvellous  iM)wer  is  the  accompaniment  of 
diseai«e,  and  passes  awny  when  the  {»atient  returns  to 
his  usual  state,  to  the  healthy  equilibrium  and  interde- 
pendence of  the  life  of  sensation  and  of  tlumglit  (^Alier- 
crombie,  InteUectuul  Powers^  p.  140-14H;  ^Vill^^^w,  Ob- 
scure Disefues  of  the  Brain,  p.  iJS",  300.  374 :  Wats4>n, 
Principle*  and  Practice  of  Physic,  i,  128).  Thg  medi- 
aeval belief  that  this  power  of  speaking  in  tongues  be- 
kMiged  to  those  who  were  possessed  by  evil  spirits  rests, 
obviously,  upon  like  psychological  phenomena  (Peter 
Martvr,  /.^  Communes^  i,  10 ;  Bavle,  IHct.  s,  v. "  Gran- 

dier";. 

We  refer  to  the  above  singular  ()henomena  of  modem 
times  not  as  genuine  samples  of  the  scriptural  giossoUi" 
lia^  but  as  illustrating  some  of  the  physical  and  mental 
symptoms  with  which  they  were  accompanied.  In 
many  instances,  no  doubt,  the  Biblical  facts  have  been 
merely  imitated,  and  in  others  they  have  exercised  un- 
consciously a  reproductive  |iower.  See  Wieseler.  in  the 
Stud.  N,  Krit,  1838,  iii,  703 :  1839,  ii,  483 ;  iii,  752;  1843, 
iii,  H.^9  sq.;  1847,  i,  55;  also  the  mon<igraphs  cit^d  by 
Volbeding,  Index  Programmnfum,  p.  73. 

IV.  This  subject  is  not  merely  curious  and  interest- 
ing, but  full  of  practical  moment.     1.  It  allows  how 
well   tlie   (lOspel  message  was  accredited  in   its  first 
pmmulgation.     It  fixes  attention  on  the  high  conse- 
quence of  preaching  the  G«)spel;  of  declaring  its  mes- 
sage with  a  glowing,  burning  earnestness,  and  of  ob- 
taining the  live  coal  which  is  to  kindle  the  heart  from 
off  (iod's  altar.     2.  inasmuch  as  the  tongues  of  fire  ap- 
pear to  have  rested  on    private  Christians  as  well  as 
apostles,  and  on  women  as  well  as  men — for  no  distinc- 
tion, no  exception,  is  made  in  the  narrative — we  are  ad- 
monished that  all  are  bound  in  the  meaE>ure  of  their 
ability  to  speak  for  Go<l,  to  let  no  corrupt  communica- 
tion proceed  out  of  their  mouth,  but  that  which  is  good 
to  the  use  of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister  grace  unto 
the  hearers.     3.  At  the  same  time  we  are  wnrne<l  that 
the  tongue  might  be  had  in  its  integrity  while  the  fire 
was  wanting  or  feeble.      Paul  himself,  though  avowing 
that  he  could  speak  with  tongues  more  than  they  all, 
felt  the  need  of  l>eing  prayed  for  by  sainl>*,  "with  all 
prayer  and  supplication   in  the  Spirit,  thai   utterance 
might  l)e  given  him,  that  he  might  open  his  mouth 
boldly  to  make  known  the  mystery  of  the  Gosptl."     4. 
We  learn,  finally,  from  the  apostle  that  faith,  hope,  and 
charity  were  better  than  this  physical  endowment,  as 
having  a  more  abiding  character. 


Tonsure  (Lat.  tomura^  shaving)  is  a  name  given 
to  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  clergy  of  the  Kumi»h 
Church,  formed  by  shaving  off  some  of  the  hair.  1  he 
custom  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  at  the  end  of 
the  5th  Centura'.  At  an  earlier  period  it  was  censured 
as  unbecoming  spiritual  persons,  on  the  ground  of  ita 
being  among  the  tokens  of  penance.  Albaspinaeua 
notes,  "  It  was  customary  to  use  shaving  even  to  bald- 
ness, and  sprinkling  the  head  with  ashes,  as  signs  of 
sorrow  and  re|)entance;  but  the  priests  of  God  were 
not  to  be  thus  treated ;"  which  shows  that  the  ancients 
then  knew  nothing  of  this  as  a  ceremony  belonging  to 
the  ordination  or  life  of  the  clergy.  The  ancient  ton- 
sure, therefore,  was  not  a  shaven  crown,  for  Jerome, 
Ambrose,  and  others,  equally  inveigh  against  this  as 
a  ceremony  of  the  priests  of  Isis;  it  was  only  an  obli- 
gation on  the  monks  and  clergy  to  wear  decent  and 
short  hair,  as  is  evident  from  all  the  canons  that  ap- 
point iu  The  tonsure  in  early  times  was  caUeti  corona 
clericaliSf  and  the  clergy  coronaiiy  not,  however,  from 
their  shaven  crowns,  but  from  the  form  of  the  ancient 
tonsure,  which  was  made  in  a  circular  figure  by  cutting 
away  the  hair  a  little  from  the  crown  of  the  head  and 
leaving  a  circle  hanging  downwards.  At  first  the  low- 
est church  servants  wore  their  hair  short  as  a  mark 
of  servitude,  and  the  monks,  out  of  humility,  imitated 
them,  and  in  the  6th  centur\'  the  clergy  adopted  the 
fashicm. 

Theybrm  of  the  tonsure  varied  in  different  churchea, 
and  the  varieties  of  it  are  of  some  historical  interest. 
That  of  the  Roman  Church,  called  the  ^Tonsure  of 
Peter,'*  consisted  of  shaving  the  crown  as  well  as  the 
back  of  the  head,  so  that  there  remained  a  circular  ring 
or  crown  of  hair.  This  was  the  form  in  use  in  Italy, 
Gaul,  and  Spain.  In  the  Scottish  (or  Irish)  tonsure, 
which  was  in  use  in  Ireland,  in  North  Britain,  and  in 
those  parts  of  Germany  in  which  the  Irish  missionaries 
bad  preached,  the  entire  front  of  the  head  was  shaved, 
leaving  it  bare  as  far  back  as  the  line  from  ear  to  ear. 
This  tonsure  was  called  '*  the  tonsure  of  James,"  and 
sometimes  of  '*  Simon  the  Magician."  The  (ireeks  and 
other  Orientals  shaved  the  whole  head.  The  supposed 
derivatiim  of  the  Irish  form  of  tonsure  from  the  apos- 
tolic  times  led  to  its  being  held  both  in  Ireland  and 
Britain,  as  well  as  other  churches  of  Irish  f(»undation, 
to  be  of  the  most  vital  importance,  insomuch  that  the 
intnxluction  of  the  Koman  form  was  almost  the  occa- 
sion of  a  schism. 

As  to  the  signification  of  the  tonsure,  the  catechism 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  says  that  it  was  intended  to  sig- 
nify that  the  ministers  of  religion  are  in  all  things  so  to 
comport  themselves  as  to  carry  about  them  the  figure 
and  likeness  i»f  Christ.  Anthony,  archbishtip  of  Flor- 
ence, says,  **The  shaving  on  tiie  up|)er  |iart  of  the  head 
signifies  that  they  ought  to  have  a  mind  free  for  the 
contemplation  of  divine  things.  'Ihc  tonsure  over  the 
ears  denotes  that  they  ought  n<it  to  have  dull  senses,  or 
be  involveil  in  worldly  matters,  which  are  designated 
by  the  hair.  But  the  cut  of  the  hair  in  form  of  a  circle 
designates  the  n)yal  dignity  which  they  have,  and  be- 
cause they  ought  to  regulate  themselves  and  others  ac- 
cording to  the  virtues."  The  circle  formed  at  the  back 
of  the  head  by  the  t«»nsure  is  enlarged  as  the  pi'rMin 
rises  in  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Originally  the  tonsure 
was  merely  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  initiation  in  or- 
ders, and  was  only  performed  in  the  act  of  ailminister- 
ing  the  higher  order;  but  about  the  7th  century  it 
came  to  be  used  as  a  distinct  and  independent  cere- 
monial; and  a  question  has  been  raise<l  whether  it  is 
to  be  considered  in  itself  as  an  order,  and  to  be  added 
to  the  list  of  what  are  called  "minor  orders.'^  The 
now  received  opinion  of  C^itholic  writers  is  that  tonsure 
is  not  an  order,  but  only  a  preparation  for  orders.  C4>n- 
cealment  had  already  been  forbidden  in  Edgar's  canon, 
and  by  Anselm,  in  1102;  and  Peck  ham,  in  1281.  i««)m- 
plains  that  the  clergy  covered  it  out  of  sight  with  hair 
laces.     See  Bingham,  Christ.  A  niiq,  bk.  vi,  cb.  iv,  §  16, 
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17;TU,ui,§6;  WakoUySac,  ArdkaoLB,v,\  Wcteer 
a.  Welte,  Kirckert^Lex,  s.  v. 

Tooke.  JoH!C  HoRNK,  an  English  clergyman,  the 
««  or  John  Horne,  waa  bom  in  Westminster,  June 
iailiSd^and  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Eton 
Kboob  and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  graduating 
in  175&  He  became  an  usher  in  a  school  at  Black- 
bntb,  took  orders,  and  served  as  curate  in  KenL  In 
17(R)  he  received  priest's  orders,  and  for  three  years  had 
chtff^e  of  the  chapelry  of  New  Brentford.  After  going 
to  France  as  tra\'elling  tutor  to  the  son  of  Mr.  Elwes,  of 
Berkshire,  he  returned  in  1767  and  took  an  active  inter- 
fH  in  politics,  laboring  to  secure  the  election  of  his  friend 
Wilkes  from  Middlesex.  He  became  (1769)  one  of  the 
foonden  of  the  *'  Society  for  Supporting  the  Bill  of 
ffighta,"  but  quarrelled  with  Wilkes  and  was  attacked 
br  Junius,  but  successfully  defended  himself.  In  1773 
he  formally  resigned  his  living,  designing  to  study  law; 
and,  rendering  great  assistance  to  a  Mr.  Tooke  of  Pur- 
ler, in  Surrey,  was  made  by  him  his  heir.  He  changed 
hb  name  to  Tooke  in  1782,  anti  received  £8000  from 
the  property.  He  opposed  the  American  war,  and,  ac- 
caiing  the  king's  troops  of  barbarously  murdering  the 
AoMnctns  at  Lexington,  was  convicted  of  libel,  and 
aaotenoed  to  one  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
£Xfk  When  released,  he  applied  for  admission  to  the 
bar,  but  was  rejecte<l  on  the  ground  of  being  a  cler- 
Xjnan.  In  1790  be  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for 
Parliament,  and  in  1794  was  tried  for  high-treason,  but 
^t^  acquitted.  Defeated  again  in  1796,  he  succeede<l 
in  1801  in  being  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
tbebormigh  t»f  ()l>t  Sanim;  and  retained  his  seat  till 
the(iiM»luti4iii  in  180*2,  the  decision  of  Parliament  (that 
no  one  in  priest'^  orders  could  be  a  member)  dia(|ualify- 
^  bim  fn>m  sitting  again.  He  retired  to  Wimbleton, 
vbere  he  died,  .March  18. 1812.  Mr.  Tooke  published, 
T^PftitioH  ojfan  Englishmim  (l7tM)) : — Sermon  (before 
lT!Z):—/jetter  to  John  Ihumiuti  ( 1778, 8vo)  -.—IjeUer  to 
^^  AtUmrttm  (1782,  8vo):  — 'Eirta  Uripoivra^  or 
^  Dwertums  of  Purity  (1786,  8vo) :— and  other  pam- 
Piileti  See  Aliibone,  y>tc/.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthon, 
^  ^M  Chalmers,  Jiiog,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Tooth  (IC,  then,  6iovQ),  The  Hebrew  word  is  by 
«w»e  derived  from  rt3T, "  to  change"  or  "  repeat,"  be- 
<*uietbe  teeth  are  changed, or  replaced  by  others;  but 
it  better  conses  from  ^»?,  to  sharpen.  So  likewise  the 
Creek  oeoi'f^  is  said  to  be  quasi  iSovCi  from  idtOf  "  to 
Mt;"  and  the  Latin  den$,  quasi  minis,  "eating."  But 
tbe  three  words  are  probably  all  primitives,  and  the 
litter  two  at  least  are  etymologically  connected  with 
tk«  English  tooth. 

I  In  the  noffuhr  this  terra  occurs  first  with  refer- 
«wt  to  the  literal  member  itself  in  man,  the  loss  of 
»bich,  l^  violence,  is  specified  by  Moses,  in  illustra- 
tiim  of  bis  law  concerning  taliones,  "tooth  for  tooth** 
^Exod.  xxi,  24).  This  outrage  occumng  between  free- 
"^ii  (w  between  an  Israelite  and  a  foreigner.  Lev.  xxiv, 
^)  admitted,  like  other  cases  of  maiming,  mcwt  prol>a- 
^y  of  a  pecuniary  compensation,  and  uniler  private  ar- 
IWjsement,  unless  the  injured  party  pn>ve<l  exorbitant 
w  hi«  demand,  when  the  case  was  referred  to  the  judge, 
who  seems  addressed  in  Ueut.  xix,  21.  The  Targum 
^'f  Jonathan  renileni  the  words,  "the  price  of  a  tooth  fi>r 
*  Uwth,"  in  Exod.  xxi,  24,  I^v.  xxiv,  20,  and  Deut. 
^tjil  (oomp.  Joseph  us.  Ant.  iv,  8,35,  and  see  the  art. 
^sisHMBRT  in  this  Cyclopadia) ;  but  if  a  master  inflict- 
^  thb  irreparable  damage  upon  a  servant,  i.  e.  slave,  of 
^«r  sex,  be  was  punished  by  the  absolute  loss  of  the 
•*»▼•'•  senrioes  (Exod.  xxi,  27).  The  same  law  ap- 
N*^  if  the  slave  was  a  Gentile,  notwithstanding  the 
*>itioQai  gkMsea  of  the  Jewish  doctors  (Selden,  />  Jure 
^^fi  GmL  iv,  1, 468).  Our  Lord's  comment  upon  the 
^  (Matt.  V,  siS),  which  was  much  abused  in  his  time 
(Horne, /nfrodL  ii,  877, 6th  ed.),  prohibits  no  more  than 
^'tUiifion  upon  the  iMJHrer  (ry  iroiniptii)^  not  such  a 


defence  of  our  innocence  as  may  consist  in  words,  bat 
private  revenge^  and  especially  with  such  a  disposition 
as  actuated  the  aggressor,  with  impetuous  rage  or  ha- 
tred. His  exhortations  relate  rather  to  those  injuries 
which  cannot  be  redressed  by  the  magistrate  or  by 
course  of  law;  these  we  should  bear  rather  than  resort 
to  revenge  (see  RosenmUller,  Grotins,  and  Whitby,  ad 
lov.).  Indeeid,  the  hermeneutics  of  our  Lord's  precepts 
in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  require  much  knowle<lge, 
care,  and  discrimination,  in  order  to  avoid  a  prima  facie 
interpretation  of  them,  which  has  often  been  given,  at 
variance  with  his  intention,  subversive  of  the  principles 
of  natural  justice,  an<l  productive  of  false  ideas  of  Chris- 
tian duty. 

In  Psa.  iii,  7  we  have  Tp,  for  the  human  jawbone ; 
for  that  of  an  ass  (Judg.  xv,  15-17,  (ruzYovo, "  maxillam, 
i.  e.  mandibulam ;"  which  becomes  ^DS^  in  ver.  19, 
rbv  \aKK0v  rhv  iv  ry  crmyovi,  "  molarem  dentem  in 
maxilU  asini")  [see  Samson]  ;  and  for  that  of  levia- 
than (.lob  xl,  14,  TO  x^'AoCt  nuixUlam).  See  Jaw.  A 
"  broken  (or  rather  "  bad,"  HS'1,  that  is,  decayed ;  Vulg. 
dena  putridui)  tooth'*  is  referred  to  in  Prov.  xxv,  19,  as 
furnishing  an  apt  similitude  of  "  confidence  in  an  un- 
faithful man  in  the  time  of  trouble."     "The  teeth  of 

beasts,"  or  rather  "  tooth,'*  ys^  is  a  phrase  expressive  of 
devastation  by  wild  animals ;  thus, "  I  will  send  the 
tooth  of  beasts  upon  them"  (DeuU  xxxii,  24),  nbn21*')lZ9 

{bcovra^  ^piuv,  denies  bestiarum ;  oomp.  2  Kings  xvii, 
25). 

The  word  is  sometimes  used  metaphorically  for  a 

sharp  cliff  or  summit  of  a  rock  (Job  xxxix,  28);  thus, 

;  "  The  eagle  dwelleth  and  abideth  upon  the  tooth  of  the 

;  rock,"  "?P""|*J"55  {iif  ^^^XV  w«rpac»  inaccessit  rvpi- 

'  bus).     So  also  (1  Sam.  xiv,  4),  "a  sharp  rock  on  the 

one  side  and  a  sharp  rock  on  the  other  side,"  ^^Otl'ld 

(o^orc  irirpaQt  quasi  in  modum  dentium  scopuli) ;  these 

eminences  were  named  Bozez  and  Seneh. 

II.  Tkktii,  Q^SIZ?,  shinna'yim  {6S6trm\  is  found  in 
the  dual  number  only,  referring  to  the  two  rows,  yet 
used  for  the  plural  (1  Sam.  ii,  13).  The  word  occurs 
first  with  reference  to  the  literal  organs  in  man  ((ven. 
xlix,  12), "  His  teeth  shall  be  white  with  milk,"  which 
the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  understand  to  mean  "  whiteness 
greater  than  milk"(j|  yaXa^lticte  amdidiorts;  Numb, 
xi,  33 ;  Prov.  x,  26 ;  Cant,  iv,  2 ;  vi,  6).  Although  D^Sd 
be  the  general  word  for  teeth,  yet  the  Hebrews  had  a 
distinct  term  for  the  molars,  or  jaw  teeth,  especially  of 
the  Urger  animals;  thus,  fli^lbn^  (Job  xxix,  17;  Psa. 
Ivii,  4:  Prov.  xxx,  14;  Joel  i,6)i  and  by  transposition 
riyp^p^  (Psa.  Iviii,  6,  /it!>\m,  nwlce  and  molares).  The 
apparent  teeth  of  the  leviathan  (ffyrus  dentium)  are, 
however, called  D'^SO  (Job  xli,  14).  Ivory,  "elephants' 
teeth,"  1  Kings  x, 22,  is  simply  B^?^  (Sept. omits;  Vulg. 
tleiUes  elephantorum ) ;  dens  in  Latin  is  sometimes  so 
used.  In  2  Chron.  ix,  21  the  word  is  D'^ari3l^  {h^ovriq 
iXi^avTtPiH^ebur)^  where  1^  evidently  denotes  a  tooth ; 
but  the  signification  of  the  latter  part,  C^Sn,  is  un- 
known, and  (vesenius  thinks  that  the  form  of  the  word 
may  be  so  corrupted  as  to  disguise  its  original  ineaning. 
May  it  not  be  of  foreign  origin,  imported  with  the  ma- 
terial from  Ophir?     See  Ivory. 

In  other  passages  the  reference  to  teeth  is  metaphor- 
ical; thus,  "a  f1esh-h<K)k  with  three  teeth,"  that  is,  prongs 
(1  Sam.  ii,  13).  See  Hook.  "  The  teeth  of  lions"  is  a 
symbol  of  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  the  wicked  (Job 
iv,  10).  "To  take  one's  flesh  into  one's  teeth"  signifies 
to  gnaw  it  with  anguish  (xiii,  14;  comp.  Kev.  xvi,  10). 
*'The  skin  of  his  teeth,"  with  which  .lob  savs  he  had 
"  escaped"  in  his  affliction,  is  un(lerst<NMt  by  the  Vulgate, 
of  the  lips  —  "derelicta  sunt  tantummodo  labia  circa 
dcntes  meos;"  but  Gesenius  understands  it  as  a  prover- 
bial expression,  meaning,  I  have  scarcely  a  sound  spot 


.ramruah.  po-e.  (D.n.  v«,7  11).  A  ii.tlo.  1,..Ii,b  I  ^  j,  „„■  „,  ,  j^,  „,  .,„|  ,,„  „|„„„. 
the  teeth  of  ho»^  anil  the  cheek-teeth  of  >  great  lion,    '^^  j^  altogether  Holienlmate  to  hw  civiL    lit 

?«"srv^f,°l  il5°rc''iJT";J£.!S.'is  "^ » "<*■'■'' » ""■  "■ » '-  '<-  ■■•«= 

ifO;  corop.  jLCcLus.  xxi,  J ;  Iwv.ix.o).    "rropbets  who     ,     ,      ..< 

biie  with  theii  IMth,  and  cry  Pmo*,"  are  grHnJv  an,!  ""  '"''  (^"P?'  "nvereetr-),  whn  were  inUr 
hyiKioriticfa  prophcu  (Hit  iii,  6),  "Ti.  t«ke  away  |  buy  upthefiflh  [urtof  (heiiroJuw  cjf  llicsildii 
blood  out  uf  the  mouCh,  and  abominition*  rmm  between  seven  yean  of  abuHdance.  In  Dan.  iii,  3,  Tb 
the  lee  I  h,"  means  lo  rescue  (he  intended  viclimi  of  i  uses  theword  in  amuchmoreexteiuive  BenBe,n) 
cruelty  (Z«h.  is,  7),  "  Cleanness  of  teeth"  ia  a  periph-  equivalent  to  "salrapa"  (X^JBTIKHN,"  wise"), 
nsis  for  hunger,  famine  (  Amoi  iv.S,  Sept.  jo/i^.  E„„ii,h  ver»i<,n  renders  thVJriBinal  bi- "prine 
«,;.ov  «ojT«^  Sy^machua  and  Theodo.ion,  ™Sn.  ^  J„rt  ;„.,  „„^  ^e™  i.  not  the  same  a,  in  D. 
papov).  G^iiAuig  ••/ ttah  means,  property,  grinding  ]  ^j  ^^^  ^.j  ;  i„  ei-erv  one  ofwhich  ca»e»  a  auh 
the  teeth  with  rage  or  de.pair.  The  Hebrew  wor.1  so  |  f„;^i^,^  ■„  <„„tetiplated. 
rendered  ia  p^n  (.lob  xri,  9;  Lam.  li,  IG;  Fa.  xxxv,  l      _ 

10;  xxxvii,  ia';"oxii,  10),  it  i.  invari.blv  tendered  in  |  ^*>P"-  C"??".!"*'*  -.""Pixrently  of  „.„.-J 
the  Sept.  Aiiv-,  and  in  the  Vnlg.  i«/rt«o,/remo.fra>du  ""''"K?  •  '"P^  rowoJioF ;  \  u.\g.  topai,-).  a  icei 
(aee  also  Act.  vii,  M  ;  Ecclus.  li,  2).  In  the  New  Test.  *«*  ">«  second  .lone  m  the  Ant  row  of  rbe  bigl 
it  ia  uid  of  the  epiwptio  obiUI  (Marli  ix,  IS),  rpiZft  Tois  l"..tphi.e  (txod.  xxvi.i,  I. ;  ixxix.  10).  It 
iiivTtti,  Iridtt  denrihu.  The  phraae  o  /Jpi-r/^  riv  "'  ""  J'**"*  '•"*  adorned  the  apparel  of  the 
WifnuK  »  in  the  VulRale  "Mridor  dentium' (Matt.  Tyre  (Eaek.  xxvm,  I8)i  it  was  the  bnght  an 
viii,  12;  xiii,  42.601  xiiii,18i  xxiv,61i  xxv,80:  Luke  g«n"sh»d  the  ninth  foundation  of  the  heavenly 
xiii,29).  Snida.  define.  A«7uic-™ou4c«,l>r-«'.  len>  {lt«-.xxi,'.!0).  fn  Job  xxvii.,  19,  where  w 
Galen,  i  diro  riv  il6yr^y  •wymovepiy^,,'  J/i«c.  conlraMed  with  preciou.aiticiea,  it  la  Mid  that' 
The  phrase  "lest  thou  gnash  thv  teeth"  (Kcclu*.  xxx,  ^-^  °'  Ethiopia  .hall  not  equal  it."  It  is,  acco 
10)  i.  7o/i#.riiWii- ronf  M.^at  ioB.  -Toewttin  the  mo.t  mc.ent  venuons,  the  topaz  (roirawor;  J 
teeth"  ia  an  old  EnBli.h  phraw  (for  the  Hebrew  ha.  no  '■'""•'•f).  "•"eh  ■""«  «  '*«  ancient  Greek  wj 
such  idiom), rfirnilVingWrniroaoi,-  thus  "the  thieres  """m  "  "'"B  "•  »  S""""  y™""  ™<"  <Stn 
who  were  crndded  with  Jeans  cM  Ibe  Mme  in  hi.  ' '" '  »'«>■  Sic  iii,  39) ;  while  I'liny  (UuL  Aa,. 
aah,' i,vtiliiov  airi„  (Matt,  xxvii,  44;  Vulg.  im-  32)  stales  that  iu  color  i.  green.  The  topai  ol 
pnmrabaiU  ti;  compare  also  the  Bible  and  Prayer-  cient  (.reeks  and  Koman.  is  generally  thought  I 
book  vemion  of  Pm.  xHi,  11).  PI^B^D.-a  sharp  thresh-  f.*"?"'''.";  T"''*  ^''^  <=^'y^^^  '«"  "^,. 
,       .  ..,„,.,.  ,      „  .,       lite,  which  IS  alK>  known  bv  the  name  of  olii 

ing  muniment  having  teeth,  literally  "edges  (Isa.  -^^^  j^  ,  ^^^^  of  inagii™B  and  iron;  it  i 
Til,  15^.  The  .«t,on  of  acids  on  the  ,«tb  is  referred  jl;  ,„  ^  ;„,  p^ij^  „„U«  worn  with  care  (Mil* 
*"  1"  t  P^™^  the  fatbera  have  eaten  wnrgrap*;.,  Teni.ant,  «i™r«tofly  ««d  Crs„uUogr<,phf.  p.  61 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge"CE«k.  xvm,  CHRTWi.rr^  Beliermann,  however  (S^  U 
•i) :  ,y«^t,m,av,<ii1>ijn«niU  (Prov.  x,26).  TAummi-«,  p.  89),  contend,  that  the  topaz  and  U 

Toparoby  (rorapxia,  gorenmaU  of  a  iKj(i«0,  a  ulite  of  the  ancients  are  ideiilical  with  the  at 
term  afiplied  in  one  passage  of  the  original  of  the  Apoc-  noted  by  these  terms  at  the  preKiit  day.  The 
rypha  (1  Macc.xi,  28}  to  indicate  three  dintricLs  to  which  a  precious  slune  having  a  strong  glaan  lustre, 
elsewhere  (x,  80;  xi,  W)  the  name  vo/nif  is  given,  as  vailing  color  is  winp-yellow  of  every  degree  ( 
also  in  Josephus  (.Inf.  xiii,  4,9).  In  all  these  pasngcs  The  dark  shade  of  this  color  paucs  over  into  c 
the  English  version  employs  the  term  " govern ments."  red,  and  sometimes,  although  rarely,  into  lilac; 
The  three  "toparchies"  in  question  were  Aphierima  sbaite  uf  the  wine-yelluw  paMCS  into  grayish,  i 
('4^ipifia),  Lydda.  and  Ramath.  They  had  been  de-  yellowish -while  into  greenish-white  and  pale  g 
tached  from  Samaria,  Pern,  and  (iaiilee  respectively,  cal,  anil  celadiHi^ri'en.  It  may  thus  be  difBcii 
Bome  time  before  the  war  between  Demetrius  Soter  and   lermine  whether  ibe  pildnk  in  t)ie  bigh-priest' 
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foo^ht  for  by  MTigmton ;  and  that  hence  it  received 
Um  naiBe,  the  term  **  topazin  **  signifying,  in  the  Troglo* 
drte  tongue,  ''to  seek"  (?> 

It   maj  be  remarked  that  Bohlen  neeks  the  origin 

of   the  Hebrew   word  in   the  Sanscrit  language,  in 

which  piia  means  **  yeUowish,**  ^  pale  T  antl,  as  Ge- 

•euius   remarks,    the    Greek   roiraZiov    itself  might 

tsem  to  onnoe  from  the  Hebrew  niB;:3  by  transposition 

into  rmsB  iTke»aur.  p.  1101).     See  Braunius.  De  Ve- 

itsfK,  p.  508;  Hofmann,  Mineral,  i,  387;  Pareau,  Com- 

acne  o»  Job^  p.  883;   Ratter,  Erdkunde,  ii,  675.     See 

To'pbel  (Heb. id,  h^V\,  mortar;  Sept.  To^X ;  Vnlg. 

Thopkei},  a  place  mentioned  in  Deut.  i.  1  as  a  boundary 

(?  00  the  N.  E.)  of  the  great  Sinaitic  desert  of  Paran. 

It  has  therefore  been  with  great  probability  identified 

witb  Tufileh  (comp.  Schwarz,  Palantf.  p.  210)  on  a  wady 

of  the  same  name  running  nttrth  of  Bozra  towards  the 

north-west  into  the  Ghor  and  sc)iith-ea8t  comer  of  the 

Dead  Sea  (Robinson,  Bibt,  Res,  ii,  570 ).     This  latter  is 

a  most  fertile  region,  having  many  springs  and  rivulets 

iknring  into  the  Ghor,  and  large  plantations  of  fruit- 

tfMS|  whence  figs  are  exported.     The  bird  kntta^  a  kind 

of  partridge,  is  found  there  in  great  numbers,  and  the 

Mdnbock  pastures  in  herds  of  fortv  or  fifty  U^ther 

(Burckhardt,  Uol^  Ijomd,  p.  405, 406).*    The  biook  Tuft- 

leb,  or  its  immediate  neighborhood,  is  still  the  recog- 

nwd  boundary  between  £dom  and  Moab  (Tristram, 

I/nd  of  Moab,  p.  67). 

To'phet  (Heb.  To'pheik,  ron,  spUtle,  as  in  Job 
xrii,  6;  i.  e.  abominabU^  or,  perhaps,  place  of  burning ; 
Jer. Tii,32  [second  time];  xix,  11,  12;  with  the  art., 
2  Kings  xxiii,  10  ["  Topheth"] ;  Jer.  vii,  3 1, 32 ;  xix,  6, 
13,14;  once  Tophteh\  nnor),  Isa.  xxx,  33;  Sept.  Tw- 
fc^.Tafi^,  and  6o^a ;  Viilg.  Titphtt^  Topheth),  a  place 
Mar  Jerusalem,  where  the  ancient  Canaanites,  and  af- 
tenrards  the  apostate  Israelites,  made  their  children  to 
paas  through  the  fire  to  Moloch  (corop.  Psa.  cvi,  38; 
Jer.  rii.  31).     It  is  first  mentioned,  in  the  order  of  time, 
h)r  Isaish,  who  alludes  to  it  as  deep  and  large  and  hav- 
ing; an  abundance  of  fuel  (xxx,  33).     He  here  evidently 
calU  the  place  where  Sennacherib's  army  was  destroyed 
Topbet,  by  a  metonymy ;  for  it  was  prr>bably  overthrown 
at  a  greater  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and  quite  on  the 
<1)pQnte  side  of  it,  since  Nob  is  mentioned  as  the  last 
MatioQ  from  which  the  king  of  Assyria  should  threaten 
Jcruslem  (x,  32).  where  the  prophet  seems  to  have 
pren  a  very  exact  chorographical  description  of  his 
narch  io  order  to  attack  the  city  (I^owth's  TraruL  notes 
OB  xxx,  33).    In  the  reformation  of  religion  by  king  Jo- 
aiah,  he  caused  Topheth  to  be  defiled  in  order  to  sup- 
PRtt  idolatry  (2  Kings  xxiii,  10).    The  means  he  adopt- 
ed for  this  purpose  are  not  specified,  whether  by  throw- 
jog  all  manner  of  filth  into  it,  as  well  ss  by  overthrow- 
ing the  altars,  etc.,  as  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions 
wem  to  understand  iu     The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  or- 
dered by  God  to  announce  from  this  spot  (xix,  14)  the 
approaching  captivity,  and  the  destruction,  both  by  the 
"iege  of  the  city  and  by  famine,  of  so  many  of  the  peo- 
ple, whose  carcasses  should  be  here  buried,  as  that  it 
shookl  ''no  aM>re  be  called  Tophet,  nor  the  valley  of  the 
aon  of  Hinnom,  but  the  valley  of  slaughter"  (vii,  31, 32 ; 
xix,  6, 11-14).     In  all  succeeding  ages  blood  has  fiowed 
there  in  streaoM;  corpses,  buried  and  unburied,  have 
fiOed  np  the  hollows;  and  it  may  be  that  underneath 
the  Dodera  gardena  and  terraces  there  lies  not  only  the 
debris  of  the  city,  bat  the  bones  and  dust  of  millions — 
KMBtoa^  Perriansy  Jews,  Greeks,  Crusaders,  Moslems. 
Onoe  the  royal  mosic  grove  where  Solomon's  singers, 
^vitb  voice  and  inatniment,  regaled  the  king,  the  court, 
ttd  the  dtj ;  then  the  Temple  of  Baal,  the  high-place 
^  Hdoch,  reaoonding  with  the  cries  of  burning  infants : 
t^  (in  lymbol)  the  place  where  is  the  wailing  and 
SBiahiDg  of  teeth.    Oooe  prepared  for  Israel's  king  as 
<>ocof  h^  choioeit  TiUas;  then  degraded  and  defiled  till 


it  becomes  the  place  prepared  for  **  the  King,"  at  the 
sound  of  whose  fall  the  nations  are  to  shake  (Kzek. 
xxxi,  16) ;  and  as  Paradise  and  Eden  passed  into  Baby- 
lon, so  Tophet  and  Ben  Hinnom  pass  into  Gehenna  and 
the  lake  of  fire.  These  scenes  seem  to  have  taken  hold 
of  Milton's  mind ;  for  three  times  over,  within  fifty  lines, 
he  refers  to  **  the  opprobrious  hill,"  the  "  hill  of  scandal,** 
the  "  offensive  mountain,"  and  speaks  of  Solomon  mak- 
ing his  grove  in 

"The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 
And  ulack  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  bell." 

See  Gkiienna. 

The  name  Tophet  was  commonly  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  tophjor  drum, from  the  drums  used  to  drown 
the  cries  of  the  children  when  made  to  pass  through  the 
fire  to  Moloch.  This  was  a  received  Jewish  opinion. 
But  there  are  other  derivations;  that,  for  example,  of 
Jerome,  who  from  the  root  to  open  (nPB)  ascribes  to  it 
the  sense  of  kitUude ;  of  RosenmUUer,  who  connects  it 
with  a  different  root  (Hfi'^),  and  takes  it  to  mean  pleas- 

antness;  of  Gesenius,  who,  from  a  Persian  root,  finds  the 
sense  of  inflaming^  burning ;  of  Kf^kliger  (in  Gesen.  The- 
saur,  K  v.),  who  takes  it  in  the  sense  ofJUfh,  a  view  sub- 
stantially concurred  in  by  Bottcher.  Hiuisr.  and  Thenius^ 
though  derived  in  a  different  manner.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  probable  opinion,  as  it  seems,  also,  the  most  di- 
rectly applicable  to  the  place.  See  Bottcher.  De  Iti/eris, 
i,  80,'85 ;  Panecius,  Ife  Topheth  (Viteb.  1694). 

Tophet  lay  somewhere  east  or  south-east  of  Jerusa- 
lem, for  Jeremiah  went  out  by  the  sun-gale,  or  east  gate, 
to  go  to  it  (xix.  2).     It  was  in  "the  valley  of  the  son 
of  llinnom"  (vii.  31),  which  is  "  by  the  entry  of  the  east 
gate"  (xix.  2).    Thus  it  was  not  identical  with  Hinnom, 
as  some  have  written,  except  in  the  sense  in  which  Par- 
adise is  identical  with  Eden,  the  one  being  part  of  the 
'  other.     It  was  in  Hinnom,  and  was,  perhaps,  one  of  ita 
I  chief  groves  or  gardens.     It  seems  also  to  have  been 
part  of  the  king's  gardens,  and  watered  by  Siloam,  per- 
haps a  little  to  the  south  of  the  present  Birket  el-Ham- 
ra.     The  New  Test,  does  not  refer  to  it,  nor  the  Apocry- 
pha, nor  yet  Josephus.     Jerome  is  the  first  who  notices 
it;  but  we  can  see  that  bv  his  time  the  name  had  dis- 
appeared,  for  he  discusses  it  very  much  as  a  modem 
commentator  would  do,  only  mentioning  a  green  and 
fruitful  spot  in  Hinnom,  watereti  by  Siloam,  where  he 
assumes  it  was:  "  Delubrum  Baal,  nemus  ac  lucus, Siloe 
fontibus  irrigatus"  (in  Jer.  n't).     Eusebius,  in  his  Ono- 
masticon,  under  the  word  Oa^i^,  sajrs,  ^  In  the  suburbs 
of  Allah  is  still  shown  the  place  so  called,  to  which  is 
adjacent  the  fuller's  pool  and  the  potter's  field,  or  the 
parcel  of  ground  Acheldamach."      Many  of  the  old 
travellers  (m'C  Felix  Fabri,  i,  391)  refer  to  TQ|>het,  or 
Toph,  as  they  call  it;  but  they  give  no  information 
as  to  the  locality.     Every  vestige  of  Tophet,  name 
and  grove,  is  g«>ne,  and  we  can  only  guess  at  the  s(>ot; 
yet  the  references  of  Scripture  and  the  present  feat- 
ures of  the  locality  enable  us  to  make  the  guess  with 
the  same  tolerable  nearness  as  we  do  in  the  case  of 
Gethsemane  or  Scopus.     For  an  account  of  the  modern 
aspect  of  the  place,  see  Robinson,  Researches,  i,  202  sq. ; 
Kitto,  Phyitical  History  of  Palestine,  p.  122  sq.     See 
Jerusalem. 

Toplady,  Auoustca  Montague,  an  English  cler- 
gyman, was  bom  at  Farnham.  Surrey,  Nov.  4, 1740,  and 
received  his  ru<ltmentary  e<iucation  at  Westminster 
School  It  being  necessary  for  his  mother  to  visit  Ire- 
land to  pursue  some  claims  to  an  estate,  he  accompanied 
her  there,  and  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
from  which  he  graduated.  He  receiveti  orders  June  6, 
1762.  and,  after  some  time,  was  inducted  iiit«  the  living 
of  Broadhcmbury,  Devonshire;  but  on  account  of  his 
health  settled  in  London  in  1775,  where  he  officiated  in 
the  chapel  of  the  French  Calvinists,  I^icester  Fields. 
He  died  Aug.  11,  1778;  and,  agreeably  to  his  own  re- 
quest, was  buried  in  Tottenham  Court  Chapel.  The 
fame  of  Mr.  Toplady  rests  chiefiy  upon  his  controversial 
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uritiiign  agaiiisl   llie  Methndiflli.  anil   ■  few  hviunn.  <.^*° 

AB«in»t  We«ley  he  nuiy  be  ui.l  tu  have  hail  a  coiifiim-  J^  *' 

e.1  .iuip«lhy.«ml  employed  ridicule  »  well  as  ■rgamer.t  ^^'m^^Z  <liBhl3),  down,  or  lable-UDd.  «pMUIe*llT  of 

r*«  llafinM  nf  Abmtulf  Frrdftttaaltoa  ataltd  and  Ai-  ii  wj  n  s-  I  Kings  xi,  B,  M-  idhnin.  utI,  10-  Jml 

«rr(«f  (LuiKl.l7ti9;  N.Y.17731  ia(ere<litiona):— £fr(er  iil.  ISi  iivlh,^tl). 

to  Her.  Jtihn    Wriliy  I  1770): -Hon    Work  for  Btr.  I.  SAorAii  illn-j),  a  ;(ii/,  Bpeclllciill7  Ltaa  paatare-laod 

JiAn  Wrilty  {J772,  avui:^lfaloiv  Proof  of  lAe  Doe-  t.loag  the  MedEtiTrriiiiBiiu  (Jivh.  ili.  !•;  Cant.  Il.«:  ba. 

trivit  CilrinUm  of  the  Church  af  Englaa-I  ( 1774, 2  vols.  ««ni,»;  s»a«.  *  1 1",  D,  pertwpa  Ihat  uf  Bileadd  Cbnn. 

8Tol:-rAe  Sehrmr  of  ChriUiim   and  FkUotophkal  '■'•>■                      ,       .                                               ,       , 

A'«i«*y  ^«<rt«(  (1776.  8ro),  in  «pp«.icioi.  lo  John  »- S*^*^-"  (">»?'.  «  I™  ™*v.  -P^JtoUj-  U- 

WMlej-'«r™rtonth«H«.bjeet:-C<.a^i'flo///y™»/or  ^'j:}"';^?;"!?  Tia   "  «»^'"  jl/i?  i^.l^i  1«- !ff 

Publir  a«l  Priralt  Wortkip  (1776, 1787,  IZmo)  i-Df  |;  »,,  MTjiSa.'  l.i:  Jer.  .iilllM':  ■■'pliln."  Jer. 'niP. 

•ajvlrowu/ (1778),  etc     He  wt»  for  Kime  years  edilor  M;  Obad.  m;  fcrh.  tH, T :  "low  pialDB,*"  I  Chn.n.  dtII, 

olThe  Go^l  .yfayuiHe.     Hii  work,  were  publiihed  ^i.*£.'}'^'.';'£  "'  "l™™""?."  »rrtl.H>i  uvUI.W: 

arter  h«  death  by  hi.  executor  (178S,  8to),  with  an  en-  ^'Tl?:    U^'^s'.'^m™™  i»  .h.  „„-  „r  .n  »>«. 

larged  Mrmoir  {1835.  S  voU  8vo  .    On*  of  hi.  moat  eel-  *"  '""'  '^?7^'  "  '""™-  '"  "»  «""  "f  "  •*» 

.l.n>»l  hvmn.  i._  "«'  "'  onocciipted  common,  In  funeral  a  "deaerC  or 

eurateanjnimu—  ■■«ilderne»"  (Ki.«l.  ill,  1;  t.S:  nlll.Bli  Nnrab.ii.l: 

"Rock  ofairea,  cleft  Mr  me,  DeuLXXIiil,  10;  t  Cbniu.  uvl,  10;  Ji>b  xilv,  S;  Iaa.iil, 

Ut  me  blda  mri-elf  In  thee,"  etc  ] ;  Jer.  iiv.  U,  etc.) ;  apeclflcaMy  that  <it  Btnal  (Numb, 

See  Allibone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Avlhor,,  s.  v.;  ".'"'li"'.!*',  n!5'i rii'hTn'i'M.™!  '^K'.rth™!II?ru"irf 

Tyermaii,  Lifi  and  Tin^,  of  J,>h»  »V.fcy,  iii,  189, 190,  ir«hil5reS;ud  Into  P.leatSe  (G.'q.  iirt,  14-.  jrh.  .ill, 

ill);   Belcher,  lliitorical  Shelcha  of  fignait,  p.  248-  IS:  Judg.  1, 1«). 

250;   Chrintophcr,  Uyma-vriltrt  and  their  //ymu,  p.  10.  Anbik  (Ha^S),  a  irtat  aa  aach,  ehher  eenemllj 

«-4B.  ("wlldenwM,"  '■di»eri,-ur"pl»lii."J"b  xxW.b:  i»iii, 

_                   ...,-.                ,„.,..          .  •:  1-".  xl«Hi.«;  HIT,  1,11;  ii,ll:  Til,  «:  !l,S!  J.t.  II, 

Topographloal  Tann*.    We  have  h»l  conim-  «;  r.  S:  i«ll.s:  l.Ui  lUts;  AmcMvl.U:  Zecb.  xIt,  lO), 

ual  occasion  in  Om  CsHopadia  to  puiiit  out  tbe  sreat  arButM:l1ICBlli<wchuiCa1lT,iTilhi)uiirt.)U<Arabab("de^ 

aecracy  with  which  iheHe  are  uk.1  in  theoriKinal  Ian-  !?•  ,Si:"^flr'-5^",S''lS'",l^.HS^V,V,L'l!;ifV«; 

„,uMte.oftheA;ri|..«,.,c,peci.l1.vtbeHeb™w,,l,hoUKb  r^i:*|V/i!;?%.WilS.'M!  «.U.  J  "K 


unifbrtnitv  4;  111,1;  ''|)Uliif>,'*jii*b,xl|tt  ill.B:  "cbampalni,"  Ui 

ment  bead  »'.  S"!  "Ambah,""  Joeh.  lYill,  19;  "BeUi-anilMih," 

"»^n» T;  •)■  ■"  ""  "'•  pi"'-  "I'hiMit  ibe  art)  Ibe  OJW 

nremnefiir  piai,,,' (j  stm.  xv,  «8j  ivil  1«)  otMoab  (Nun 


a  the  preaent  bead    ■ 


e  anicW.    Much  has  ainwiy    nrl,  g,  «3j  iiil,  li ;  jixlli,  49.  »,  W : 


.    Dran  Sunley  in  Ihe    13:  Dem.  uilM.S;  J< 
imtPalttHm.     See  Gb-    ^'*'  »  Klnj.-n  kt.B;  Jer.  xiiii,!); 

11,  Jtuhimdn  (Via'D^),  «  mtti,  ellber  general!)'  (c«pe- 

clnllr  of  Ihe  "  wilcleriie**-  of  the  wii.meri.ie,  Denl.  suit. 

10:  P»a.li    "■  - "  ■   ' — "'    ■■■     —   ■■■  ■ 


■*  (p^I),  a  talUy.  Dsed  lu  geuorel  (Nnmb.  iIt,    fimnb.  xil,  W:  ulil,  »a;°iiii'il',  48:  1  Sam!  iilll. 


1»,  W;  "siiiiiary."  Pm.  cyii,4),  or  tiKclIlrHnj  U 
■  —    -■--  if  theOe.dSe- ■'■'-  -' 


18 [BathiOienwsh] :  t  Sam.  irtfl,  IB  ("dale"];  1  Klni^  ll.  KitMr  OSI),  *  eirttt  (primarily  and  oheD,  a  a>ta 

dim    (Uen.  nv,  i,  s,  lO),  "valley  or  RhuTeb"  (ver,  lit,  «.  i  v\,,,„  «ii Ta.  a  i^hmn   iv  it  ■  N^h  in  m-  xii  9a 

••  vale  of  Hebnm"  (ai.vlll,  H)j^"  Yalley  of  Acbor"  (J-h.  ^r'u,,  „aXthst  r™eH5Trt-t^'n\the  ...illi^^  p-*fi 

l'on'%^""lV),'?'^!iw  rf  RmhJW'ui""*?.?'!,*^*;  "  l2^'rtSti;i«lv.''Z«'.'i  ab-^i^rf  lhB°Te™'*J««* 

S8am.v,  1B,«:  ixill,i|.  \moB.  .(  IS:  iIt.  ».  U:  Lew  dl.lluc^va  thou  the  »b...e  aro  iba  lerm.  «rirf«(* 

Isa.  iTil.B),"vril«y  of  Jnracl"  (Joeb.  xtII,  1«:  Jodg.  (mSiM),  efreU.,  o«ed  1u  Ihe  general  aeuae  of  lr.>uiler> 

Tl.aa:  vll,  l,S,l«i  Ana.  I,  S:  Dr-ibably  also  l  Sam.  xiS,  ("borders.-'Joab.xlll.S;  "«uili<,"J<«Mil,4),< 

I;  lCbr.in.i,T),''TalIerofItei.l»"(j;»b.»irt11,S1),"«il-    i,™  of  the  Jordan  ("bn 


iltey  ..I  Birachi%cS.'S!  M,V""™i:    "'■"  ^"^  »'•"■  *>  ■  "™*'  '^'???''  '  ^'*-  <''"l'l"r«> 

^    ..  ...iL  liiiiv.G),"rsl]ey  or8nrcoth>'(1i.«;    (holdmite  n^  aa  a  proper  name)  in  the  general  alKuifl. 

-m,I),"vn\1e.i.rf<i1l>eim"(lBa.«vll1  iD.'TallcjofJe-    cation  of  a  well-^ultlifaled  reglim  ("fiTtir.il  Held,"  Im.  i. 


boehiiihat-  (J.i«l  111,  %,  m.  "  vallsj  of  Itaclsion"  {*«r.  14),    g;  ■■fnililul  place,"  Jer.  It,  tt;  ■■  plenllftil 

■Beih-emelt  (J""li,  xi»,l(T).  10;  Jor.ilTlll.SS:  "Csrmel,-iK1iie>  ili,S3:  It 

%.  IHij  (St-»  or  "J),  a  ra«(w  (A,  V.  Invariably  "  valley'l,  m);  S«tf*<mb),B«N(irtBd(-flald."  "conuirj, 

— kI  Kooerally  (IVa.  — '—    — ■'"  ■■-—■>— 


tl.«S:  KMk.vl.8:'vti,  !•';  in),  IS;  atil.B:  iiiv.  b'  Slodtnt'lh  (riClB),  hlehly  cDltivaled  irtS  I'-ilebIa- of 

iixvi,4,e:  MIc.  I,  «;  Zech.  xtv.  4,S),  and  speclflcallT  of  Q„morTflh.Dent.  niill.M:  KIdron,!  K1ngaiiill.4;  Jer. 

?!^^?!5!''™"il■^rill^'J^-•K?™%*'mV«''i'^v'' '""  «"t.«;  Heshlmn,  tea.  xvl.  9;  eomp.  Hah.  ih,  II);  Abll 

xixll,UU>R>h.Iu.zxlU,B:  al^n » Tnlley-Eale."  1  cKrun.  nsiially  In  cnmpnelUoii:  Maarih  (fl^J^),  an  open  ma. 

in}'^^^(l'£^^CSH^S!'K^h.'irM^^siil*A  r™'*'w«"ofOlbeah,J,.di..i,M;part.ap,forn7r'a. 

Kvill,  ItVs  Chnin.  "  >*"•'■  ^'  othera  reiid  ^"^Tq./rtm  t*s  nmO  ;  CMUA 


8am.v1II.UiaK1iiBil».IilCh(;.n.»vill,it;SChBm.  •  ""f  by  other,  reiid  a^SS. /™»  t*.  b«0  ;  TMUA 

iir.ll:  Piv.  li,[ll^),Zephathah(SCbron.  xlv,IO),rhar-  (hp9ni,a  (•niH>[h)iibitor  gnmnd  (olteti  in  ^nenl  as  a 

«i^"';iif,""ne:?rte'j;iZ'TKi?;?irw)?^  "^>  "^'^«^' » '"'^"'■■"  '■p"-*"  '■"'■■'■"  •■'■"  *^ 

<*.>n.  Iv,  OT).  jift'l*  '"W'  *  '^^  ""'r  "'  ^—        ' —  "   '  ■"■■ 

a.  SA««^A{nid),  «((o(«,name1y,  ofKlrJatbalmpfnmh.  il,  i;  "co»t,"«il,  »i  "rej^ii,"  1 

mil,  ST),  aiid'ttae  king.  (Oeii.  ilv,  II  i  In  1  Sam.  iviil,  IB  pMh  ini]).  In  Ibe  pnma  connoctU 

thi.  word  la  not  naed).  itII,  I1);'PMW  (^Sri).  a  ditriH  ( 

4.  MrtMulUh  in^Xp)  n  dril  (Zech,  I,  B}.  n>pe) ;  applied  aa  a  Ite'iicral  topoKra 

^  W*^  (nrpai.'i  l.rond  plain  between  mimntaln.,  ]}""■'  ""^T^'  ^f'-K^Ti''  '^J*'. 

n.ertKencr„lly'(Uc«t.vm.J;  xl.11;  P,«.civ,S;  I«,  xll  ft/t^'^.TKhli if' H        "^ 

18 ;  txlll,  14 ;  ll.  4, "  [.l.l.."l :  .p^elAcally  '■  v«W  "'  ^"1-       it'  Kteiirti-flc  mdde"^  a.  *(.ch 

ch.i"(Uent.  xixlv,  11.  "viilley  of  Mt.wh"  {Joeh.  x1,  8).  .hLrSK^V^ 

"v«11,.y  of  L«l.iin«n'(»er.  n:xll.I}. '-..illey  ofHeild-  '"elr exwut otaraa). 

d-."  (■-'  Chron.  mv,  S»;  Zecli.  ill.  If,  "pl«lii  of  Oii,i-        I.  War  (^11).  a  tnatrnftriB.  employ 


i>  Sliial,Oeriiim,  ZIon,  Ollrel)  o 


iloyed  for  alngle  'nr 
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Iamb,  iiilil,  ST],  ■  moaalslD  (Eiod.  zli,  It ;  Jo«h. 
«),  mill  ■  luwn  (Ter.  W:  1  Sim.  zir,  i) ;  JfooMr  (- 
ir  Mabardli  (M^BSP),  ft/ord  (u  of  Ihe  Jurdan,  Ji 
1  JndK.  Ill,  18;  ill,  a,ei  tbeJiibboli,  Oea.  mil, 
he  Aruoii,  !»■■  xri,  3},  Bud  so  ■  jua  bel< 


1.  illl,  a 


apen  ind  rnntilnK  (A.  V.  anullj  "nMiiiUln,"bM 
iDBUli  "well"  la  Otu.  irt,  T:  Votab.  xulll,  • 
BliHl.  I*,  nil  Deal.  Till,  1;  mill,  K:  1  Sun. 

, ,  _;  *  CbroB.  mil,  «:  Nth.  li.  It!  Ih,  lO;  x",  Bli 

III,  M;  or    ProT.  »ill  S8).     Il  li  Kuplled,  in  the  mlara  of  a  pnmr 
IB  biile  I«t    n*""!  (belDE  b  marked  lealare  xf  iidj  loclUtT)  In  ihe  bil- 


;   Jer.  il,     I 


le  (Nnmb.  inlv,  llli  fV  too  Aim 
.  M:   comp.  Geo.  xiivlll.  14,  SI) 
a.  iili,l).uraiirod(jTiilK.  * 


hed  or  YBllej  (trtn.lBled  Terr  verinn.ly  In  th«    A.  v.,  '^^  drBBOn  .priuc  (Neb.  11, 13),  uf  Sbur  (Ge.i.  ;vl^  T) ;  .^ 

''brimlt,""Y8HeT"  "river  ""sireiiiri  "etc)-  Itli  Liiiijliiil  En-dor,  En-egUlm,  Kn-fiauiiiin,  En-Beai,  Bu-huldsh,  En- 

tulherollowliiEpbic«:  Ihe  loireiit  ifOet.'r  (Oen.  iivj.  bjH-ktre,  Bnjmor,  En-mi ihiah,  Kn-rlmmon,  Kii-roRBl, 

II;  1  8«m.  M,  «,  of  Elhcl  (Numb,  ilLI,  28,  U :  mil.  ■■!,  En-ibBme«h,  Bn-liipi>oali,  and  iEnon. 


Kl(Nnmb.iii,1ti  UeuLll,l! 


itI,  8),  iif  KlBbun  (Jndg.  iT,  I:  1  ^iiii{s  iThl.Mi  Pf, 
Imiil,  D ;  probnbtT  J«A.  ili.  II],  ur  Bexir  II  8am.  lu 
SV  of  Si>rek  (Ji'dg.  Irt.  4),  of  Kedron  (t  Sum.  xv,  t8:  ■ 
KInn  li,SIi  JbmixI,  W),  <>rG<iagb(t  Sam.  Xllil,  Ml  1 
Cliri}b.xl,Bl),i)rCberllh(1  Kinira  irll.S;  perbHui  t  Bam. 
xilv,  S),  of  BgTut  Uhe  WndT  S-Arl>b.  Numb,  mlv,  b; 
JiHib.  IV,  4:  I  Kinn  Tlli,  Uki  lu.  iTivll,  li),  oT  Sliltlim 
(Jwl  lii,  18). 

The  ftdluwInB  tenni  defignnts  arllflcial  or  temnoraij 
flowinn  i>r  water  or)[reBlar  or  leu  eileot,  lome  of  tbeni 

8,  r»r  |Tix7  "'  '^''?''  o""*  (Eccles.  tiIt.  SI)  (Jr  (lit, 
by  abbrevistloii),  la  properlj  b  ouial  (perbajn  an  Kgyp-    ill,  T;  Jer 
timi  word),  ■peclflcilljr  b  branch  of  tbe  Nile  (to  In  ifa< 
plnr.,  Eiod.  vll,  ID;  T[li,ei  1  Kings  III,  U:  itub  iivlll 
10;  Pm.  ■— ■"    ■■     •"-    -"    ■-     -■-   -   -     -— "'  "■ 


Mauin  ll^^Q).  B/cuntajn  cuniiiilng  or*  collection 
Dfiprtnge  ("fo<>iiUin,"GeD.Tll,10;  *1II,S;  Lot.  li,  H; 
Pu.  Illlv,  »;  ciIt,  8;  PrOT.  t,  I«;  tUI,  St:  ht,  M; 
Cant.  lY,  li,  10;  Ita.  ili,  IS;  Hot  lili,  IB;  .Joel  111,18; 
"well."  Pbb.  imiv.  •;  lu.  lii,  8:  ">prlng»,"  Pm. 
luii'li,  T;  cIt,  10)!  bence  ( topagraphicail j )  a  placa 
watered  bj  spring!  ("founulu,"  Joah,  it,  9;  1  Kings 
iilll,  6:  i  Cbron.  mil,  4;  "well,"  Joab.  itIH,  IS:  t 
Kings  ill,  IR,  HS). 

8.  Mottd  (KXio),  a  »ur«  or  tpring-head  {"spring,- 
1  Kings  II,  Si;  Ih.  ill,  18:  Ivltl,  11;  " wiUrcnorse,"  ) 
CSron.  mil,  SO;  "  waiet-ipringa,"  P««,  c»tl,  88,  84). 

JfrubV  (n^pS),  a  aell-tpriug  or  vein  of  water  (Ln. 


30:  Pu. 


1  EitL  I 


I,  II;  Nail.  Ill,  S),  of  Ihi)s«  giTSD  bjCaleb  to . 
n  ths  Nile  Iteelf  iln'  ttie  alng  ,  Oeo.  ill,  1,  «,  8.  )I:  |H)  -  and  In  the  sborUr  fa 
■"     ■■  -  -     ■     -       ■■  -1,11,18,»,M. »«,•«■  -»' 


:  vil,  ls,]Vl8,eu 


4.  SAfaAAf  (Hinti),  a  '■  binck-  or  InrMif  siream,  as  «wol. 
■n  or  discolored  by  sbowerr.  either  generally  {Ian.  iilll, 
I;  Jer.ii,18)  orapeclflcaliy  (tbeBelD8,JoBli.ili,H:  aDd    • 
wrblpe  tho  Ariib,  llli,  8 ;  1  Cbron,  lill,  t 

5.  POtg  (3^p),  a  t/antul,  a  pneileal  term  far  the  dlvla- 


_.  auJlArAtt-ii^S),  tsdin;  or  babbling  apringii,  used  only 

of  Ihi)s«  giTSD  by  Caleb  to  Achiah  (Joab.  iv,  IB ;  Judg.  1, 

(?^),  a  'uap  or  spring 

(Cast.  It,  It) ;  bence  billow  of  ihe  sea  (Paa.  illil,  T ;  ctL 

--     ■         ■    li,  18;  Jon.  i I,  8,  etc.). 

|?4j1^),  a  gvthtag  spring  (''spring,"  Ia^ 
HIT.  T:  ilii,  10:  "  fun n tain,"  Eccleo.  ill.  8). 
The  following  represent  (moBtly  arlindal)  o 


■a  (Paa.  iItI,  4),  ancb  ii 


le  galllei  of  Reu-    tDdngli 


rein  the  A.  v., except 

.      .  lilt  ID;  PriT.  mil, 

)r  mcli  and  yielding  a  perpecnal  snp- 


beii  Wqdir,  r,  Ih,  10),  ibe  aobdlTlslons  of  an  Irrigailiig  P'y'  """  •"':•'  J™  >P«l»lly  named  (Gen.  uvl,  SO.  *1, 

alream  iP»a.  1. 3),  contrasied  wilh  JuMl  (lea.  m,  SO),  or  "),  be.ides  Jacob's  (John  It.  «,  and  one  at  Babnrim  « 

with  Xifhal  (Job  II,  II).  or  eTen  tba  dew  (Paa.  Iit.  9am.  it",  IS  ,     The  word  stand*  alone  as  a  proper  name 

ty  (Numb.  iil.lS;  Jodg.U,  »l),and  enter*  aa  an  element 

,   •#  i.a,  ,1,-.— ,  ,  _, ,^,aa ,r  aiv.  Into  the  namea  Beer-Tabal-ml,  Bew-aheha,  Beernih-beue- 

fl.  ir.i>II  <il5-"TJ).  a  rItuUI  {i  aain.  iril. »).  Jaakam,  Beeroth.  Beer-ellm,  feaalolh-beeT.  Berothah,  and 

I.  TWM*  inbSFll,  a  nrnduK  orlreuch  tor  water  raised  Beroihal.    Cngnaie  with  ibis  Is 

orponred.mtfor'lfriCTllOHjWCbasa  ditch  (1  King.  iTlll.  8.  BV  ('^Xa  or  113).  a  rtafern  (A,  V.  nsnally  "pli-or 

sa.8S,S8),auaqnednct(aKlni.'8iTlli,lT:  ii  lOilaa.  >il,  "well"),  whrtber  dug  (Dent,  tI.  U;   Eiod.  iil.  S3;  t 


a.  Oii^rm  <09f  I.  a  ihoaer,  i.  e.  sodden  ojid  beaTy  ra 
as  it  ordinarily  fcills  In  the  East. 
9.  Zirrtn  (D*?T),  n  •lorn  or  Tloleni  and 


wbelher  empty  (and  so  ofieu  need  tir  "dnngeou."  Gen. 
iiXTil,  10;  xll.  11:  Eiod.  ill,  »;  1  8am.  illi,  i«-  ■ 
Sam.  iilll.  tO:  iChron.  il.  K:  Jer.  mrll.  tt:  iiivili, 
9 :  Zecb.  Ii,  HI  or  as  a  receplncle  of  spring  or  rain  water 
(Psa.  Til,  IS:  Isa.  iK,  If:  Jer.  t{,  T[KethibJ :  Eiek.  iitI, 
Ml,  etc.).    Special  cister-       '  "■ '-  "    ■ 

;    "eWMt 
111,  101,  of 


,.,,,,,  . Special  pools  of  tbta  kind  are  mentioned 

„  «w«  „  ■„,„„  t, ,.. ...,.  »ri,",K.T-i'3i''.T  M'-ar.'.V.,".,?.!:: 

■|il.  II :  - 


comii.  Mall.  Til.  KT). 

AfraM  .^iiTerBow  of  aireams  from  rHin  ('l-a  m'5         ''  *^'*^''  f"?^?'-  »  P"'  <"■  """"r""'! 

iliT.4-  Jer.  ivil.Sl :  heure  the  Ulai  Itself,  ae  llsbie  To  aucti    ">"  A.  V.)^  the  Arab,  Krbifc,  an  artillclal  tank  fo 

IniiHdall.nw  (ftih.  Till,  t,  8,  .- 
ll,  .(j-Aacp- 
for  Bny'Dunauul  msh  (Jobil.  10;  Psa.'Il1^1:  Cant,  t, 

IS;  lBa.Tlll,  T:  Eiek.Tl,  V;  ml,  IS;  Joel  I,  90,  etc.). 
li.  SaM  <V(3),  a  iTwkfnfF,  aa  teara  (Job  TiiTt,  SS;  laa. 

iIt.  S),  hmokiets  {Psa  Imlli,  10;  Prov,  t,  18,  elc),  or 

IheeeXEiod.  IT.  S). 

13.  SkilMieth  tP^aC),  a/uII  atream  (P».  Iiii,  12,  IB; 
laa.  iitII,  IS). 

14.  S'htd  (T3K),  a  rapid  (Numb.  ixi.  10:  Josh,  i,  00: 


lill,  t 


ing  fonb  tiim 

IB.  Shittyh  (:|31^),  a  poetical  word  apparently  f( 
local  fnundaffDii  (Job  xiitIII,  SB;  Paa.  mil,  S;  Pro 
ixvll,4:  D'in.li.SO:  il,S:;  Nab.  i,  8). 

10.  JfnMdl  (^43^1.  a  drlxgi.  as  ofihe  accnmnlallnn  r 
wH\m  In  the  sky  (Psa.  xxix,  10),  and  eapedolly  Noah 


leiK,  e.  g.  the  ni>|«r  («  Klnrn  xHil.  II ;  Isa.  tII.  a :  ixiri, 
3),  the  Wer  (nil,  9),  or  old  (Ter.  II),  tbe  klog-a  iKeh.  II 
14 :  Eccles.  li,  81.  another  (Neb.  Hi,  10),  »luam  (ler.  IB.' 
Jobo  ix,  I),  Betheada  (t,  S|. 

10.  mkr*li  (n.1[?pi,  •  mrrvolr  or  large  recepUcle  for 
water  B>r  irilgiillon.  elt  ("gathering  t<igelher." Oen.  1, 
10;  "pools,"  Ex'id.  Til,  18;  "plenty  [of  water]," Lot.  li, 
8«i  •'ditcb,"Iiia.iil,ll). 

11.  ^iidm  (BWl.  a  pmd  of  sUgnant  water  (Biod.  til, 
IB;  vlil,  0;    "siiindtug  water,"  Paa.  ctU.  SB;  ciIt,  S; 

cb  abonnded  In  nicb  receptaclea,  Jirr' 


11,  Ki- 
ts. KtrMi  (PilS),  ihM  or  wella  In  bolai  dng  to  water 

aheep  (" cottai^e.'" Ze[di.  11,0):  and  ao  likewise  Mttril, 

(n^SO).  a  pit  tor  the  eame  jnrpott  ("aalC'ter  S|. 
18.  »MftnftIm(0^a»pO),(roM,7*i  for  watering  animals 

(Jndi;.  T.  11:  eomp.  Gen.  ixlv.  lO,  »o,44,  48.  etc.). 
The  f.iliowing  are  not  employed  with  topographical 

14.  Wb  (Sf)  or  Oibi  (K3J),  ■  di^h  (1  Kiaga  111,  10 ;  Itn. 
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iii,U-bek.iWll,ll):  bence  GBbIro,  >  t>tsc«  ne*r  Ja- 1  itII,  IS,  IB:  1  Bam.  ill,  W.  M:  9  King*  II,  M).    In  Ibe 

mulm  (I»'  x>  ID-  1  txxtlcil  p(rU  ur  Scripture  It  uFten  occnra,  and  !■  inai- 

U.  fMoU  (Mill.  ■  Aoa«,  OMd  «  .  inip  ("pH."  »  |J'^p^'^i"7S ."  '^^Hi"u''"i'if'  U  •'  «»'ili"i'! 
Siiii>1l.»:  XTltl.  IT:  I»».  i»1v,  II.  IS;  ttt.  iWlll,  «.  bcc1«.  il.  •:  tmot.  II,  I:  Wvil,  s'  Ei^k.  xiIt/mI 
«;  "Mb,"  TOT.  SI;  " »D»re."  Um.  Ill,  « >.  Akin  lu  Mlt  Til.  U).  Il  f.irm»»n  eleniMil  of  ibe  biunen  KlrjMh- 
IbiaU  ,  Jearlin  iiiil  Muniit  Jairlm  iJ.iah.  iir,  10).    In  two  uit- 

a,3WiJurt*tr'nO)orS»u(*<Ifc(nmti),aiiiVo«,pMt-    ")!«■•  (IBiiin.  ilv.ili  C«ui.  v,  1)  tbc  wurd  1»  appliea  lo 

(I,™  uvl,  H :  J«r.  II,  «:  itIII,  W,  etc).  |     »■  CA*"-«*  (O^jni.  ■  »<-(.  1.  e.  >  Ibkk  Kruv-th  of  yeg.- 

U.  l.-wmHtiY^lil,  -  d«p  *ol.  or  ■unlun  ih»K  (EccIm.  ^^"'.^^f  ^Tl  'i"  St^'S'r  ihTthlck^'lKMT'»l>'r''o°'d'") 
,«].  '  or  Ihe  cerlHr:   elMwhere'  [or  ii  Miiilied  uW  of  wood* 

— ---     •■-rorr-if,"  »  Chr.m.  »ivlt,  4:   "IkmibIi,-  Ikh.  i.ll.  8( 

luod  urZiph."  t  H.iiu.  iitll,  10,  10,  IS,  l>). 


iiii.'P«.  til,  10). 
Ill  llaliet  at  WKlcT 


ilrlpool  ("deep    ( 


.  6tt  lyS),  n  (•«  lu  ttie  wldeM  tenM,  obetber  in  Indl- 
luil  one"(G«n.  i,  tt:  11,  1«:  Dent,  ill,  i:  loth,  i,  1< 
<n>p.  Act*  I.  IS]:  leu.  ril.  Letc)  or"  wood"  H  lie  prod- 


MlfiriU  (^^Sai,  ■  bay  I"  bnacbex."  Judg.  t.  n 

fUpli  q'ln),  a  nhtrr.  »r  ritber  pethape  aci  i 
"Hilb'l.  ae  ■  Icrnwr  form  of  Ihe  preceding  ("  h 
Od.ilii.  W:  ■■•lile,"I>onL  I,  I;  "coaeU,"  Joeb. 
■•i6.«,-Jortg. ».  IT). 

KrrMiirn'a),  aportor  "hBtm"  (Psa.  crti,  M). 

'jiw  (E'm.  itbrnitt,  nr  the  diaunt  «hores  of  the  Medl-    Th«"f' Jli 

Kill, 1. 1';  Eiek.  uvil.  S;  Jer.  II,  10.  etc.).  I      Kj/1  (b' 

ran  .if  Ibe  mi  ire  repretenied  (beaidee  Gat,  abovel     i[i.n,„n 
bjWlraj).  llleral1rl"waTB.-p»a.  iciii,  ai!  JltaUd' 
rfia),  ta  artrttMning  <iDelaptaor.  '-wave."  t  Srnn. 


:   Kvl  maj 
Fi  Is  oppo* 


n  ti-n. 


the  xame  tree  nhlch  i>  H  J!C  |J.«h.  its.  SB)  li  h>i>  £l»it 
.,.._  ,_  ,,,  _.,..  ..  .  .......  i,K(ft„(-pis,|i,"1i,B)1« 

lid^IUA  (Jiwb.  iIlT.  tS). 


lee  'mak  (Hen.  i 


;U1,T:  ■■blllnw.-Jon.li.a);  Bamdlnn-i^),    B]lm(rroiii  thenTeni; 


1^).  In  the  einjt.,  occurg  nnl;  In  tbe  cotnblnatlc 
■paran  (Gen.  i1t.  t);  In  the  msac.  pinr.  Byllm  (      ' 
B^^K>  uf  1  culleciltin  of  nee*  <'-ob1u,"  Im 
III.  14).  and  Iba  propel 


'i-K 


Dillf  on  luid,  but  pat  (Job  1i,  8)  (or  ■     Ni 
'idieuiUie  eea. 

t  lUrln  (Dinn),  Ibe  dttp,  a  poetical  word  Ibi 
twrcfpendlnc  ^  v*^'  ^'maln"  (den.  Ylli,  S;  Job 
"iiurtll,  I,  Wti   P«  "    "'     ~     ■ 


.;1li.  «,  10).    Tbe  l^m.  plor.  Ki/ldth  (Plb-'K)  or 

Bi/laih  {rb^K).  aa  a  pn>per  Dame  Eloth  ur  Blatb.  proba- 
bly retera  to  the  palm-groTe  hI  Akaliab  (Dent.  Ii,  H:  1 


9;  Jon.  11,  « 


a.  111.  l":  fully  '■  tbe  great  deep. 
r1,  T;  laa.  II.  ID:  Amoii  vll.  4) 


■Ih  goods,  Job  ill.  ti:  Psa. 

itavtarmi  (ri^nn)  u  dwigu 

•n(Eiod.  '       ~ 


A  (nstt),  dealgualed  a  uolable  tree,  perhapa  tbe 
inlb  (■'oak."Oeu.  »»,  4;  laa.  I,  SO;  Seek.  t1.  IS; 
CD.  1,1:  r>a.  CIV,  ■!  or  :  "einia."Utia.  It,  IS:  "tail-tree," laa. i^,  IS:  with  tbe  an., 
■,W:  DeuMiiill,  13:  Jadg.  v1. 11,  1>i  1  Ham.  itIII,  ^  10,  14;  1  KiDga  1111,14; 
I J  Kiek.  uil,  4).    Ill    "BlaVI?^m-"11,S,lB:  Ml,  »). 

either  rbe  inrset  oftbe       SjifAn  (V^"?)'  ■  ilmllar  notable  lre«,  pertaipa  Ibe  oak 
- 111.  'C'plaln-of  Miffeb,OeH.ii1,»:  Dent,  ll,M:  of  Mamre, 


<n  IKlOfl.  TIV.  D,  ^:    in.  Ill  111.    l:    lixril,    lo:    IIXTIII,  \     jiibj,j     uj    iD,i,cu,  «'ci,.  aj,,  v:    i^c^ui,    ii,  i>u;    oi    mnnin, 

l):nl.  «'   Pn>T.  111.  W:  Till,  i*:    Uo.  Iilll,  13).  or  li>  Oen.  illl,  \»:  liv,  IS:  xtIII,  1  j  of  Zaannlm,  Judu.  It,  11 , 

i>>i>H>(pM.CTl1,«Ii  ciiiT,  <:  cilvlll,  T);  occaaioiially  oftbe  pillar,  li,  fl;  of  Mnoiienlm,  vvr.  SI:  uf  Tabor,  1 

Ibe  dniba  of  the  nrita  (liil,  to),  ■■  ■  anpply  of  ■tceinit  Hani,  i,  S},  and  alau  stouda  aa  aprupet  name,  don  (Joab. 

(Deil.  nil,  I).  *'».  «'■  . 


Tbr^  are  nlcll  fenli 


ioitnly  aflMI  tbe  cbitr 

like  Ibe  f,irenilnK,  of  ■  pernianentlTeiiHnlla)  nalure. 

1.  InriniiirilnJadIng  natural  cavil  lee  ond  grot  toe). 

1.  Jl«r;rd*  (rnsa),  ■  MW  ("bole,-'Ifa.  1l,  n-.  "den,- 
lull.  Ill  Jar.  vll,  11),  .^rab.  Uegharah;  Dwd  aa  apro|>c 
■•DriluM  (J'wh.  ilil,  4),  hnl  generally  with  the  adinnc 
••(VinilUy:  i,r  AdDllam  (1  Sam.  nil,  t ;  1  Sam.  ulli.  13) 
HikkedB^  (Jnab.  l.  1«,  etc.).  Eiigedi  (1  Sam.  iilv,  S) 

Ota*irt  11  Klug'  iviil,  4),  Zoat  (Gen.  x\x.  SO),  IMach  „ 

l»K  a.«b  (1  King?  Ill,  »).  •!  i"i.":  "enire,    Oen.nl.g). 

ItMr  (tin  or  iH)  and  Ck'-r  r">T\),  a  Hole  In  Ibe  |     I.  J  t*"!!*  (H^SK),  rendered  In  the  A.  V.  "  grove,"  wi 


IMn  Cj>-y^1.  «  grem  lf«  (Dnn.  It,  10.  11.  14,  M,  W,  S«). 

^  IMA  (nVgl,  a  marked  tree  I"  oak,"  Joah,  iiiT,  M).  aa  I 
pr.ip.  nama'Allib-m^Iek  (■'  the  king's  oak,-  ili,  tC). 

AtlbH  {fk\i),  itae  laine  Cauk,'-  Oen.  ixi,  8;  laa.  iUt, 
14;  Amiull,*:  lu  connection  wllh  £Idft,  laa.  vl.  IS :  Hoa, 
.     ..      ,„     ._..   ._.   ..  .„    ll.B;Z«h.>-  - 


i-barholh  (Gen 


lanaim  iJuoii.  it,  11),  ur  almply  Allii'u  (Joak.  ili,  SS). 
«.  £iM  (^lUK).  prub.  Ibe  tamarilk  ("  tree,"  1  Sam.  nil. 


. „ ,  _. ;  Job  III,  «).  bei 

{r>iitr  nninea  Horiie,  Haoran,  Belh-botou,  I 

Bn.bt^dgad. 
■.VutOMkfnbri^), 


e  (Jndg.  Tl,  »-ST), 


iiraianiA(rnnia),R 


(l«.ll,l»).       IJirandei 


<  or  bldlnK-p'ace  (Jnd 


It  jeruaalem.  3  Klngi  i 


n  Ihe  plnr.  D^ndx.  Baal*  ef/ipi,  1  Kluga  iIt,  23.  etc); 
»lbep>dderaherKeir(iT,  IS,  etc.). 
;  other  apecieii  of  treea  that  Keen)  to  bava  giTen 
i>  liicallileg  we  meiillun  AtmiH^,  Ihe  puniegrau- 
'.the  almond;  Tbmar,  the  palm:  Shittdh  (lu  iha 

—  ,,,,...,,         ii-"'   u-..«'m).  ibo  acacia;  Lilmlli  (or  /^fcwiA),  the  tthlle 

wartmally  a  Iblekat  only  (I«a.  ill,  13)     In  the  hlaloricat    B„pi„r :  and  W(A™  (WrtfrmoA),  tbe  Spanish  broom. 
ta4.|[i«iii,  oanal  name  (in  Iba  w<w)ed  tracla  of  Pal-        fj|.  Human  .lr«rfiir«.(lnclQdliinrw.(deneesordeftnee«, 
S«i»e, ■helbor  eaal  ot  weal  of  tbe  Jordan  ;  wamelr,  ib*    whether  collcclive  or  tndlvldun),  puhllcor  pilvate. 
"IWBlnf  HawCh'MlSam.  iill.B).  "IbeforeiiliirLflia-  ;,  ,-.Tw,r  j*r  i^^m  .-<(,.  i.:„i.^,,.  ™,rf-r.H  i- .h. 

"«i>"{l  Ktagi  tH,  1 1  T.  IT,  «:  S  (Thron.  li,  IS,  W.  "  ihi         •■  ''  ~'^  ""^'  l^?>'  »  ■*"  I"  "'*"'"  rendered  In  Ibe 
■Md  of  j^nlm' (1  Sun.  itUI,  S,  a,  IT ;  »ee  alao  JuOi.     A.  V  ,  ricrpi  "town,"  lu  DenL  III,D:  I  Sam.ivl,4:  iilll, 


IT.  Superficial  (InclnillnK  ntjKla  of  nalnralgrowlh,  ri 
I  coDiplnKMia  and  andnring  TeiceUllon). 
I.  Yttr  (^y^),  ■  farat  or  danae  growt" 
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7;  xxvll,  5;  Esth.  ix,9:  Jer.  xix,15:  "court."  In  «  Kincr* 
XX,  4),  desii^uateB  a  fortified  place  (x.  25 ;  xvii,  9 :  xviii,  8 ; 
1  C'hruu.  xl,  5,  etc.).  Hiich  a^  Jerui»nlein,  Samaria,  Jericho, 
etc.,  especially  walled  cities  (Oeii.  xxiii,  10, 18;  xxxiv,  20, 
S4:  Joi'h.  viii,  39 ;  x,4;  Jiidg.xvi,  2,3;  Ruthili,ll;  1  Sam. 
xxiii,  7  ;  1  Kiiip»  Iv,  13:  xvii,  10;  1  Chroii.  xix,9;  2  Clinui. 
viii,  5,  etc.),  in  coiiirai«t  with  otbert)  (Lev.  xxv,  29,  81 ;  1 
Sam.  vi,  18) ;  Imt  iu  one  cai»e  (Deut.  iil,  &)  we  have  **uii- 
walled  citieH."  The  foriner  of  thexe  two  coj^iale  terms 
occurt*  n»  part  of  a  proper  nnme  in  Ir-hat-teroarim  (DeiiL 
xxxiv.  It;  Judg.  i,  10;  iii,  IS;  2  Chrou.  xxviii,  1ft),  Ir- 
ham-inelach  (Josh,  xv,  62),  Ir-8hemet»h  (xix,  41),  Ir-uabaeh 
(1  Chnm.  iv,  12),  Ir-ha-herets  (Iml  xix.  18),  liechoboth-ir 
(Oeii.  X,  11 ) :  the  latter  an  Ar  (Numb,  xxi,  lA;  Deut.  ii, 
»,  18,  29)  or  Ar-Moab  (Numb,  xxi,  28;  xxii,  36;  Im. 
XV,  1). 

2.  Kiriidh  (H'^'ip),  a  totm^  apparently  the  aucient  (hence 

the  Canaanitihh  fftr/a^A)  and  poetical  (but  proverbial. 
Dent,  ii,  36;  iii,  4:  1  Kiiit^M  i,  41,  40;  or  Samarilan,  Ezra 
iv,  10, 12, 13, 15. 16, 19,  211  word  for  a  city  (Numb,  xxi,  28 ; 
P(>a.  Ixviii,  2:  Isa.  xxv,  2).  eopecially  in  the  proper  names 
KJijath,  Kirjathaim,  Kirjaih-arba,  Kirjath-hnzoth,  Kir- 
Jatb-jearim,  Kirjaih-arim,  Kirjalh-baal,  Kirjaib-Hepher, 
Kirjath-ciannah,  Kerioth,  and  Kartch. 

3.  PerazAh  (nt^B,  only  with  the  plur.  Perazdth,  ritlB. 

and  the  collective  IWoudn,  "liTID,  or  Ptrazt^  ^THD),  an 

unvpolUd  town  or  open  village  of  considerable  nise  and 
character  (Deut.  iii,  5;  1  Sam.  vi,  18;  Ecih.  ix,  19;  Ezek. 
XXX viii,  11 ;  Zech.  ii.  4;  but  "villaifes"  In  Jud''.  v,  7.  11  : 
Hab.  iii,  14,  meann  ehiefn)^  and  in  the  deelgnatTon  of  the 
Perizxiteis  <>r  inhabitants  of  open  villaeei*. 

4b  Kaphtir  ("^{93),  a  hatnlet  or  small  collection  of  houses 

("village,"  1  Sam.  vi,  18;  1  Chron.  xxvil,  2ft:  (Jant.  vii, 
11),  occurn  chiefly  in  combination  as  a  proper  name:  Che- 
phar-ha-Ammonai  (Jo*(h.  xviii,  24),  (^hephirah  (ix,  17),  Ca- 
phar-saba  (1  Mace,  vii,  .Hi),  Ca|)ernaum,  and  many  Tal- 
mudic  places  (Caphar),  like  the  Arab.  Ke/r, 

6.  CfuU^ir  (^2Cn),  a  village  (literally  an  enclosure),  orig- 

inallv  a  "court"  or  ve!*tibule  (as  of  the  Tabernacle,  Exod. 
xxvit,  9,  etc. :  or  Temple,  1  KiuirM  vi,  36 ;  2  Kings  xxi,  57 : 
of  a  palace,  xx,  4;  E^ih.  i.  ft;  Jer.  xxxvi,  20;  comp.  22; 
prison,  Neb.  iii,  26;  Jer.  xxii,  2,  etc.;  or  even  of  a  com- 
mon house,  2  Sam.  xvii.  18),  but  topograpliically  desiguat- 
inir  a  permanent  Bedawiii  encampment  of  tent -cloths 
spread  over  stone  walls  ((ien.  xxv,  16;  Ii*a.  xlii,  11),  such 
as  the  Ilazerim  dwelt  in  (Deut.  ii,  23).  It  appears  espe- 
cially in  the  proi>er  names  Uazeroih,  Hazar-addar,  Hazar- 
enan.  Ilazar-gaadah,  IIazar-hat-tic4>n,  Ilazar-shual,  Ilazar- 
snsah  (or  -susim),  and  (in  a  slightly  chnnged  form,  ChattAry 

I^Xn),  Hazor. 

6.  ChavvAh  (mil),  in  the  pinr.  {ChavfttK,  T"'!!),  a  tent- 

vHlafff  of  a  more  temporary  or  frail  character  than  the 
preceilini;.  as  not  lieing  surrounded  by  nny  defence 
("town,"  Numb,  xxxii,  41 ;  Jintb.  xiil.SO:  1  Kings  iv,  18; 
1  ('hron.  ii,  23;  "Havolh,"  Deut.  iil.  14;  Jndg.  Iv,  1«). 

The  following  are  rather  separate  erections  or  fortiflc'i- 
tioni*  than  congregated  aboaes,  but  they  are  of  a  Hxed 
charsoier  in  distinction  from  the  nimple  and  primitive 

dhel  (bnX),  or  "  tent."    For  all  these  the  general  name  is 

Bdj/ith  (ri*a),  a  hoftue  (as  almost  alwnys  rendered  in  the 
A.  v.),  which  is  the  common  expression  for  a  fixed  habita- 
tion (very  generally  as  built  [from  n3S]  of  substantial 

materials,  but  occasi(nially  a  frailer  structure,  Oen.  xxvii, 
1ft:  Judg.  xviii,  31 ;  1  Sam.  i,  7  ;  2  Kings  xviii,  7 :  Job  viii, 
14),  and  for  a  permanent  dwelling  (as  appears  from  the 
form  of  the  letter  called  from  it,  H,  which  represents  the 

three  sides  of  a  house,  the  other  being  left  open  for  a  door- 
way). The  main  element  of  the  firmer  and  most  endur- 
ing of  these  erections  is  denoted  by  the  word  Kir  ("l^p, 
cognate  with  KirjAh  above),  a  wall  (as  of  a  house,  whether 
exterior  or  interior,  Lev.  xiv,  37;  1  Sam.  xx,  25;  1  Kings 
vi,  5 ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  14,  etc. :  hence  the  side  of  an  altar.  Lev. 
i,  ft;  V,  9;  a  fence  or  enclosure.  Numb,  xxii,  25;  and  the 
wall  of  a  town,  only  xxxv,  4:  >is  the  distinctive  terra  for 
this  last  Is  Chomdh,  H^ain ;  see  Josh,  ii,  16,  where  both 
occur  together),  which  itself  \a  also  used  as  a  proper  name, 
Kir  (both  in  Moab,  Isa.  xv.  1 ;  comp.  2  Kings  iii,  25;  Isa. 
zvi,  7, 11 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  31, 86 ;  and  in  Assyria,  2  Kiugs  zvi, 
9;  Isa.  xxii,  G;  Amos  1,5;  ix,  7). 

7.  tlt^/kiU  (PS^H),  a  palaet  or  large  edifice  for  royalty 

(Pr«>v.  XXX,  28;  Isa.  xxxix,  7;  Dan.  1,  4,  etc.),  especially 
the  temple  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxiv,  18 ;  2 
Chron.  iii,  17 ;  Jer.  1,  28 ;  Hag.  ii,  1ft ;  Zech.  vl.  14, 15 :  else- 
where distingnished  by  the  epithet  "  h«)ly,**  or  denoted  by 
"  Lord's  honi«e") ;  and  so  of  the  tal)ernacle  previously  (1 
Sam.  i,  9 ;  iii,  3 ;  Psa.  v,  8 ;  poetically  for  the  heavens,  xi, 
4,  etc),  specifically  for  the  holy  place  (1  Kings  vi,  6, 
etc.). 

8.  liirAh  (JTT^a),  a  citadel  (a  word  of  wide  etymological 


afllnlties,  nil  denoting  gtretigth  of  defence  fsee  Babis]),  * 
term  of  later  Hebrew  (for  the  acropolis  adjoining  the  Tem- 
ple, Neh.  ii,  8;  vii,  2 ;  or  the  Temple  itself,  1  Chron.  xxiz, 
1,  19)  or  Chaldaic  use  (the  Persian  "palace,*'  K^ra  vi,  2; 
Neh.  i,  7 ;  Esth.  i,  2 ;  il,  3 ;  iii,  1ft;  viii,  14;  ix,  6.  etc. :  Dan. 
viii,  2),  and  in  the  plur.  ("castles,"  2  Chnm.  xvii,  12: 
xxvii,  4). 

9.  AmUtn  CjlTaiK),  once  (Amos  iv,  8)  Harmi'm  (l^"S"i»n., 
the  keep  or  harem  of  a  "palace,**  a  poetical  term  (1  Kius^ 
xvi,  18 :  2  Kiugs  xv,  2ft ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  19 ;  Psa.  xlviii,  3,. 
13;  Isa.  xxv,  2;  Jer.  xvii,  21;  Amos  i,  4;  11,2,  etc.). 

10.  TirAh  (nn"^!)),  a  Bedawin  eaatU  (Qeu.  xxv,  16:  Numb. 
xxxi,  10;  "palace,'*  Ezek.  xxv,  4). 

11.  MibtitAr  ("i2C3p),  &/ortre««y  commonly  used  with  tr 

("fenced  city,"  Numb,  xxxii,  17,  86;  Josh,  x,  20;  xix.  35; 
1  Sam.  vi,  18;  2  Kings  iii,  19;  x,  2;  xvii,  9;  xviii,  »:  f 
Chron.  xvii,  19):  such  as  Tyre  (Josh.  xix.  29;  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  7),  frequent  in  the  poetical  b^Miks  ("fortress,**  or 
"defenced  city,"  Psa,  Ixxix,  40:  Isa.  xvll,  8:  Jer.  i,  6: 
Nah.  iii,  12,  etc.),  as  well  as  in  the  historical  ("strong- 
hold," Numb.  xiii.  10;  2  Kings  viii,  12).  Cognate  is  BU- 
naron  ("stronghold,"  Zech.  ix,  12). 

12.  MatjKW  (ni^-a)  or  MetMnrdh  (n'1i:ip),  a  fort  (A.  V. 
"fort,"  "ftMiced,"' "stronghold,"  etc),  either  alone  v2 
Chron.  xl,  10)  or  with  fr  (viii,  6;  xi,  6,  10, 11,  28;  xiii.  4; 
xiv,  6),  to  denote  the  fortified  town>t  of  Jndah  and  Benja- 
min, once  (Zech.  ix,  H)  Tyre:  and  (especially  in  the  poeti- 
cal books)  for  (iffensive  works  of  a  siege  ("siege,"  "bul- 
warks," or  "fort,"  Deut.  XX,  19,20:  xxviii, 5,  3;  Isa.  xxlx; 
Nah.  iii,  14,  etc.).  As  a  proper  name  (2  Kings  xix,  24 ;  Isa. 
xxxvii,  25:  xix,  6)  Mazor  seem»  to  denote  Egypt  (Miz- 
raim). 

The  remaining  terms  are  rather  designations  of  tem- 
porary and  natural  protection  thau  artificial  and  settled 
abodes. 

13.  Madz  (Tir^),  a  Htronghold,  such  as  a  "rock"  (Judg. 

vi,  26),  elsewhere  poetically  as  an  attributive  for  vtHifanr 
ntrnurth  ("fort,"  "fortress,"  " stnmghold,"  ••strengih," 
Psa.  xxvil,  1 ;  such  as  Tyre,  Isa.  xxiii,  4, 11, 14 ;  or  Egvpt. 
XXX,  2, 3;  Zech.  xxx,  15). 

14.  Mai'm  Cp;^)  or  Meon/lh  (Hai;^),  a  secure  dweflituj- 

place,  as  of  Jehovah  (at  Shiloh,  1  Sam.  ii,  29,  82;  at  Jeru- 
salem, Ppa.  xxvi,  8 ;  Ixviii,  5 ;  Ixxvi,  2) ;  and  so  a  den  (of  a 
lion,  Jobxxxviii,40;  Psa.  civ,  22;  Cant.  iv,8;  Nah  ii,  11, 
12 ;  Amos  iii,  4  ;  or  other  beast,  Job  xxxvii,  8 ;  Jer.  ix,  11 ; 
z,  22;  xlix,  33;  Ii,  37). 

16.  MeOtdd  ("l^^)  or  Met«udAh  (H^sixp),  a  lair  (from 
the  idea  of  hunting),  prop,  of  wild  beasts  and  hence  of 
birds  (Job  xxxix,  28;  Jer.  xlviii,  41 ;  Ezek.  xvii,  90) :  fre- 
quent in  the  poetical  books  ("munition,"  "fortreM*.'* 
"defence")  in  connection  with  S^la  and  Ta^fr;  and  toi><»- 
graphically  applied  to  the  hill  forts  of  Judaea  ("h<ild,^  1 
i^m.  xxii,  4,  5 ;  xxiv,  22 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  14 ;  1  Chnm.  xt,  16 : 
xil,8, 16;  "fort,"  Ezek.  xxxiii, 27;  "stronghold."  Judg.  vi, 
2;  1  Sam.  xxiii,  14, 19,29),e!>pecially  Zion  ("hold,"  2  Sam. 
V,  17:  1  Chnm.  xi,  16:  "fort,"  2  Sam.  v,  9;  "castle,"  1 
Chron.  xi,  5,  7 ;  "  stronghold,"  2  Sam.  v,  7). 

16.  ii^tk  (r\p)  or  Hukkdh  (HSD),  a  booth  or  canopy  of 
leafy  bonghs.  as  a  habitation  for  man  or  beast  ("  booth," 
Lev.  xxiii,  42,  43;  Neh.  viii,  14,  15,  16,  17;  Job  xxxi.  20; 
Jtm.  iv,  5:  "oavilion,"  Psa.  xxxi,  20;  "cottage,"  Isa.  I.  S: 
"  tabernacle,^'  Iv,  6),  such  as  Jacob  constructed  (Oen.  xxi. 
17),  and  the  Israelites  occupied  during  the  Festivjil  «»f 
"Tabernacles"  (Lev.  xxiii.  43,  in  commemoration  of  their 
first  stopping-place  out  of  Egypt,  "Sncc«>th,"  Exod.  xiii. 
20),  and  hence  applied  to  the  retreat  of  the  lion  ("den.** 
Psa-  X,  9 :  " covert."  Job  xxxviii,  40 ;  Jer.  xxv.  88).  and  to 
Jerusalem,  Jehovah's  retreat  (Psa.  Ixxvl,  2),  to  militarv 
tents  ("tent,"  2  Sam.  xi,  11;  "paviliim,"  1  Kings  xx.  12, 
16),  and  to  the  ciouds  ("  ta1>ernacle,"  Jot)  xxxvi,  29 ;  "  pa- 
vilion," 2  Sam.  xxii,  12 ;  Psa.  xviii.  11). 

17.  Mistdr  (IPOp),  a  covert  or  hiding-place  (A.  V. 
"secret"  place,  etc.),  once  (Isa.  iv,  6,  "covert'*)  JfiWAr 
("linoiS),  as  a  shelter  f^om  the  elements  (Isa.  iv.  6),  or 
concealment  (Jer.  xiii,  17;  xxiii,  24;  xix,  10),  and  espe- 
cially the  lurking-place  of  lions  (Psa.  xvii,  12 ;  Lnm.  ill, 
10)  and  of  violent  men  (Psa.  x,  8,  9;  Ixiv,  4;  Heb.  iii, 
14). 

In  connection  with  this  whole  subject,  we  may  add 
that  we  have  had  fre<)uent  illustrations,  in  the  aptness 
with  which  geographical  names  are  given  in  the  Bible, 
of  that  nice  sense  of  locality  which  a  simple  pe<»|>le. 
especially  one  of  nomadic  instincts,  invariably  exhibits. 
Indeed,  the  whole  Hebrew  language  is  an  exemplirira- 
tion,  particularly  in  the  varieil  import  of  the  nearly 
synonomous  nH)ts,  which  unfortunately  the  lexicons 
generally  fail  accurately  to  distinguish,  of  the  close  ob- 
servance of  all  physical  traits.    In  like  manner  the  de- 


uf  Inealily,  which,  lo  ■  moJcrn  Occidenut, ' 
D  vague  ind  ciiutl,  are  generally  lauiuX,  wben 
eanrully  acani>ed,tube  remarkably  pitciie  itul  graphic, 
a  (act  which  lalet  lra«eU«n  are  beginning;  f 
ite.      iDHuice*  of  Ihis  alHiund  iu  the  lioonn 
of  Joabna,  and  many  at  them  we  have  imiiii 
dcr  [be  art.  Thibe.     A  questiuu  of  much  |>rj 
purtana  bai  ariMD  reapecliiig  the  liMtuftii 
nrimu  uibn  given  in  tbM  buuh,  whether  ll 
nngtd  in  Kcogniphical  order.     The  |iTesuDi|> 
ing  oat  of  the  minute  cbaraclet  uT   ' 
dSDtly  copied  frum 
fi 


n  the  Qaar.  Reparli   xf  the  "  PaL  Enplor. 
"  '>   propuaed   identiHcatioiK  of 
piKfS  OD  Ihil   theory,  which   he   elaboralelv  defend*. 
Vt  m  inclined,  however,  to  doni 
putpow.  aa  the  Oriental 
ethodical  ai  this  view  ii   , 
ImiiiH  ctry  rmguent  reaann  tu  depart  froin  Buch  ■  nile 
in  iht  indicatioiii  nf  identification  that  we  have  pointed 
int  iia\\ti  the  rarkiun  placen  named. 
Tci.     See  Tl'rti.e. 


TORGAU,  CONVENTION  OF 


[iiiHed  bv  the  prophet*  an  the  pvmhol  of  great  anger 
mil  deMruetion  (Zrah.  xii.  6).  S«  alxo  luiah  (vii,  4} 
omparea  Kezin,  king  of  Kyria,  and  the  king  of  larael, 
wo  Liiiter  enemieH  In  Ahai.  king  of  .Indah.  to  "two 
aila  or  amnkiiig  firebraiida."  See  F[hkiiiiam>. 
Tordaailla*,  Homes,  a  Jewish  wriiiT  nho  flour- 


n  1373  ai 


liilhiir 


igtlic 


<e  Sep.., 


Ilui  bwd.  Tulnaiilic  Satkri  anKtrmus  tit  .■ifptiiiigiiir.  in 
rtii  Cflifp.  'Vbt  fourth  chapter  gives  the  [KUMgeii  in 
■bleb  the  word  cn^X  denotn  the  Deity  or  ha>  a  dif- 
fernii  apilficalino.  TheaediRerenceoarealMiuuticed  in 
etna  edili.Hia  of  the  Hebrew  text  liy  the  wonla  Sip 
nl  ^n,  L  e.  holy  or  pnifane.  thin  enaljUngthe  ■ludent 
Kogteiadiaeem  whether  D^n^Jt  thould  be  Iranalaled 
Ihimgudi,  or  jHdgtt,  etc.  Tliia  (realiK  has  been  eil- 
iiri,wllh  rix  othcTB,  by  Klrchhciin  (Frankfort-on-lhe- 
HdD,  IS&l),  under  the  title  T'lUp  r^r=013  ;aC 
IVir:il!ri^:  alu  with  the  Latin  title,  IS^Urm  Libii 
TiAudid  Parti  llirrouilfmilani  qaoi  nine  prinuni  ar- 
twtiut  M.I.  t  mblioduiai  ClarUtmi  Curmatii  edidif. 
nt    (11.  P.) 

Toicll  1*  the  occaahinal  remlering  In  the  A.  V.  of 
"nA,  lappid  (Zecb.  ill,  6),  which  uinaUy  ngnifiea 
lindii  tranalated') a ioMp {  and  toXapva^  (John  xriii. 
3\  In  Ntik  it,  3  (HehL4 )  it  rrpresenlH  T\-fi9,ptbidali. 
*M  rather  aignifin  inm.     fiee  Ih'KKt. 


n]1i:xn,  iti  which  he  crititsally  examine*  1-25  paNgeaof 
the  Old  Teat,  regarded  by  the  ChriHtianH  an  Meiaiaiiic. 
ThiiiwurkoriginaleillhrDUKliacnntroven'yKhirhhehad 
ha.1  with  a  Jewish  convert  at  Avila  t  ami.  for  the  licne- 
lit  of  the  congregaiiiinf.  .if  Ai'ila  and  Toleilo.  he  .-ollerted 
all  the  msierial.  whif  ll  he  Uid  il.wn  In  hi.  n'.'-^Vt  "T?, 

title  "irn   C  ilie   tir^i   |iatt   of  it  beiuK  enlilleii  "IT 
:>nn.     .See  FUnu.  liibl.Jyl.Vu.i^.  Dc'  Kowi. />j:iu- 
•uiriii  Slorlco  (tienn.  iranaL),  y.  317  aq.,  and  JSibliolk. 
Jml.  Aalrli,-Ul.  p  36.     (K.1'.) 
ToTgBii.  CoKVRNTioK  OP.    Among  the  German  Re- 


re  ailvanced  and  wp- 


furm 

various  suhjecta,  which  npiniont  wi 

ported  with  great  warmth.     All  giwii  men  ineniiiy  to 

the  new  Church  were  ileMroiia  of  a  terminaiiim  of  eo 

many  bitter  conteMa,  becauK  it  waa  manifest  that  the 


drawn  up  by  wi«i  i 


uld  be  e 


>  theI>lllgian^  in 


Jimea  AiidreU,  a  theologian  of  Tubingen,  wu  appoint- 
ed to  thu  work  tn  16S9.  Tbia  buNneM  was  haoi.iied 
by  the  conduct  of  Kaapar  Peucer,  son-tD-law  of  Melnnc- 
thun,  who,  with  others,  endeavorcil  in  l.'iTII  lo  al.nlinh 
throughout  Saxony  the  doctrine  of  Luther  reapntiug 
[he  Lord's  supper,  and  introduce  instead  that  of  Cal- 
vin. Inl&71  they  explicitly  declare<<  their  diiweni  fn)m 
Luther  respecting  the  doctrine  of  Ihe  su|>per  and  the 
person  of  Chriat ;  anil,  Ihe  better  lo  accomiiliob  their 
wishes,  they  Introduced  into  the  (chonli  a  catechism 
drawn  up  by  Pezel,  and  favoralilK  iij  the  lioclrine  of 
Calviiu     Accorrlingiy  the  elector' Augiistux  summoned 

ing  clearly  learned  Ihe  views  of  the  Ciypto-Calvinisia, 
as  they  were  generally  called,  he  treated  them  with  se- 
verity, imprisoning  gome  and  banishing  others.  After 
various  consultations,  James  Andrei  especially,  in  a 
convention  uf  many  di^il1ea  assembled  at  Torgau,  by 
iinier  of  Augustus,  drew  up  the  treatise  designed  to  bring 
peace  to  the  Reformed  Church,  and  M-hich  received  Ihe 
nsme  of  the  Book  of  Torgau.     Thin  book,  sfler  being 


TOHIBIO 


496 


TOIUiENTIUS 


eumined  and  »ineiid«i  by  m«ny  iheologiinB,  wu  tgiiia 
wibmilted  la  certain  select  divineg  usembled  >t  (ier- 
mady,  and  re>ull«l  in  ihe  ramnua  formula  ofConaini 
(q.r.).  .SeeMoslieiai,£'ccfcnuMic«i//tf<ory,V,  iii,  \b\  x). 
Toiibio.ALroNso  Hong  iioviuo,5'.,aSpBiii>h  prel- 
ate, wB*  b(.n]  at  Mayorga  io  1538,  and  Mudied  at  Valla. 
dali<l,|{iviii^  liitnwir  meauwbile  to  the  rooM  aiiflien  rurm 
of  leliiiinuB  lire.  From  this  he  waa  calletl,  in  1575,  [i, 
the  OillcRe  .>r  San  itelvadar.  In  1680  he  was  mad.. 
■n:bbii)lii>p  of  Lima;  he  was  conaecrated  atSerille,  and 
imnwiliately  ilcparted  for  Pera.  He  entered  Lima  May 
34, 15M1.  I'he  diocese  covered  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory, and 


t  Tor 


He  •• 


miaed  to  make  ■ 


to  eleval*  tbe  Indiana, 
muob  ituched  M  him.  Hia  liberality  was  great,  ana 
crowds  of  piwr  peof>le  would  wait  at  hU  door  fur  aims^ 
His  Itnowlpdgc  of  the  lanKuago  rendered  bccebb  to  iht 
people  easy,  and  his  labon  were  incessant.  But  th» 
fatigue  of  his  long  jnurDeya  and  the  warm  clituatt: 
proved  fatal,  and  Turibio  died  during  hie  third  episco- 
pal tour,  March  23. 1606.  He  was  beatified  bv  Clemenl 
XI  ill  16',%  and  canonir^  in  1726.  See  Frescutt,  Con- 
giiril<-fPrra.iv,a;  PiiKhi.Vida dt  Don  Taribio,  Ar2o- 
bwp»  de  Lima  (Madrid.  I65S).— Hoefer,  Horn.  Bios.  <^'- 

Tor'mah  <Heb,  Tormai',  Trsy^,  dfcrit;  Sept.  U 
Kpvfg  V.  r.  /lira  ^uif>wi'i  Vulg.  cbim)  occuta  only 
tbe  margin  of  Judg.  ix,  31,  aa    '        ' 


leUeb 


lich  in  tl 


IS  given 


■■  pririly,"  By  a  few  commentators  it  baa  been  conject- 
ured that  the  woni  waa  originally  the  same  with  Atil- 
niah  (ij,  v.)  iuver.4l,one  or  the  other  having  been  cor- 
mpted  by  the  copyists.  This  appears  to  have  been  firsl 
Marled  by  Kimchi.     It  la  adopted  by  Junius  and  Tre- 

it,  and  it  will  probably  alwaya  remain  a  mere  conject- 
Tormautor  (/Java mrr^c>  Matt,  xviii,  34)  aignifiea 


ffai'ijuj,  which  in  its  passive  form  means  to  be  tossed 
as  by  tbe  waves  of  the  sea.  Torture,  judicially  appbed, 
must  be  distinguished  from  punisbment,  however  cruel 
anil  barbarous  it  may  bej  whether  it  be  capital,  as  im- 
palcnvent  or  crucifijtion -,  or  secondary,  as  the  putting 
out  of  tbe  eyes,  or  any  other  kind  of  mutihtion.  Fui 
torture  was  not  iniended  to  act  faiatly,  nor  was  it,  wber 
•0  denominated,  inflicted  as  a  pan  uf  a  judicial  sentence 
See  Tom trBE.  It  was  usually  employed  to  extort  con. 
fession  ur  evidence,  as  when  Claudius  Lysias,  the  chief 
captain,  commanded  Paul  to  be  brougbt  intu  the  castle 
and  "  examined  by  scourging"  (Acts  ixii,  24).  In  the 
text  Hrst  cited  it  is  used  as  the  tneana  of  obtaining  pny- 
meiilofadelrt.  The  "lormenlora"  there  referred  to  are 
the  jailert.  who  were  allowed  to  scourge  and  torture 
the  pour  dclitora  in  their  care,  in  order  lo  gel  money 
from  them  fur  the  grasping  creditors,  or  else  Ui  excil 

the  debt  from  ihcm.  In  early  time*  of  Kome  Ihei 
were  certain  legal  tortures,  in  tbe  shape,  at  least,  of 
chain  weighing  tifteen  pounds,  and  a  pittance  of  food 
barely  sufficient  to  suslain  life  (see  Arnold,  ffitt.  of 
limM,  i,  136),  which  the  creditor  was  allowed  to  apply 
(•I  the  debtor  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  terms; 
and,  no  doubt,  they  often  did  not  slop  here.  The  inci- 
dent waa  one  with  which  tbe  bearcni  of  our  Lord's  par- 
Hlilen  were,  no  doubt,  familiar,  and  its  introduction  here 
shows  how  savage  and  tyrannical  was  the  spirit  of 


k  oft) 


d  eqi 


Ubie  spirit  of  tbe  legislaliun  of  Mor 
recognise  the  use  of  torture  in  judicial  trials.  See 
Corporal  Isflictioss.  For  Iht  "  ii>rmrnl  "  or  Ujm- 
paniva  of  2  Macc.  vi,  19,  28,  see  ExEruriON  i  ri'Nrsii- 


Torquflmada  (Lat.  Tarrecremaia),  Jaati  d«,  i 
celebrated  Spanish  Dominican,  was  bom  at  Valladolii 
in  1S8S.  He  became  a  friar  in  1403 :  accompanied  hi 
superior  to  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1417;  graduatn 
from  Ihe  University  of  Paris  in  1424 ;  taught  ibeohig] 
there;  was  admitted  doctor  of  the  Surbonue  in  II'M 
and  was  successively  chosen  prior  of  the  Dnmiiiican  Dm 
vents  of  Vallailnlid  and  Toledo,  lit  1431  he  was  aeni 
by  pope  EugeniuB  IV  to  the  Council  of  Basle,  where  bi 
strenuously  supported  Ilia  court  of  Rome,  and  conttib 
uled  to  the  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of  Wvclifli 
and  Huss.    He  attended,  in  1439,  the  Couni-il  of  Flurenci 

the  "  articles  rt  reunion"  between  the  Cireek  and  I^lii 
churches,  and  received  from  Ihe  pope  the  liile  of  "do- 
fciHler  of  Ihe  faith."  He  was  created  cardinal  Dec;  13 
1439;  and  in  Ihe  year  following  altendol.  in  the  pope'i 
name,  the  Council  nf  Boui^es,  wlicre  be  kept  the  Frenct 
I  prelates  on  the  side  of  the  pope.  He  became  bisbo) 
of  Paleslriua  in  1455,  and  of  Sabina  in  1464.  H  is  deal) 
took  place  at  Kome,  Sept.  2S,  1468.  Hisprinci|ial  worki 
sre,  Mmiitalioiiri  Jommit  dt  Tantcrrmala,  etc.  (Rome 
1467,ruLtAugsbu^.l4Tlt,foL;  and  many  later  editions) 
— QiiaitiaatM  Sjiiriliialit  Connrii  Deliiu  I'nrJemlB 
luptr  Kfaitgrliw  (Kome,  1477,  toLj  Nuremburg,  1478) 

,vola.fol.;  Venice,  1578;  Rome,  1726).  Many  other 'of 
his  writings  remain  unpublished.  See  Hoefer,  .\uHr 
Biog.  Giniralt,  a  v. 
I  ToTqn«mada,  Tomm*  do.  the  first  ii<t|uisiior- 
generalorspaia,wa8bonitnl420,andwasamonki>flhc 
I  Order  of  Sl  Dominic  at  Torquemaila,  Spain,  and  prior  of 
the  monastery  of  Santa  Crui  at  Segovia.  He  was  ap- 
I  pointed  by  Ferdinand  and  Iwbella  inquisitor-general  in 
'  1483;  and  confirmed  in  that  post  Oct.  17  of  (hat  year 
by  pope  Innocent  VIII,  who  gave  him  the  title  of"  con- 
fessor of  Bovereigns."  In  the  course  of  six  teen  years  be 
gave  lo  tbe  flames  no  less  than  eight  thonund  riglit 
hundred  victims,  besides  executing  neariy  as  many  in 
I  Bflig)',condemniiig  ninety  thousand  to  perpetual  impris- 
I  onmenl  and  olhet  severe  (lunishmenla,  and  expelling 
I  from  Spain  above  eight  hundred  Ihonaand  .lews.  In 
'  his  later  yekrs  his  authority  was  curtailed  by  the  ap- 
pointmenl  of  four  colleagues  by  oriier  of  poi>e  Alexan- 
der VI.  He  died  at  Avib,  SepU  16. 1438.  See  Hoefer, 
None.  Bills.  OeHiriiU,  s.  v. 

Toira,  Leuo  TiKLVJk,  pmfessor  in  the  Rabbinic  G'l- 
Icge  at  Padua,  was  bom  in  the  year  1804.  When  six- 
Leeii  years  nf  age  he  was  teacher  in  Turin,  and  in 
1826  he  was  appointed  preacher  there.  When,  in  1827, 
Ihe  Rabbinical  school  was  ojiened  at  Padua,  he  was  ap. 
[lointed  one  of  its  professors.  He  died  July  9,  1872. 
Torre  wrote  in  German,  ItalUn,  French,  and  Hebrew. 
Of  his  publications  we  tnenliim,  SpKckw,  oma  Tar<ila 
Snollica  ilrlU  Cotijvgaaom  fjiraickr  moak  le  Rrqott 
ihir  A  naloffia,  etc  (Padua,  182K) :— n'nfHe  IHicorri  dtlH 
in  /Wbm,  eoa  Ammliitimii  (ibi.L  IB34):-/Wio  Jiori- 
iilili  drUa  I.rggr  Mmaie.,  (ibid.  lS3fi)!-A-tfu  Cor-H- 


■o  r  Im, 


i-io  Gtn 


Kro  (ibid.  1842)  i-C-bnr  'o.  /  Sabn  Vulgarazali  mi 
Talo  Miimorrlico.  rd  llluHniH  an  A  rgommti  e  Xolt  (Vi. 
fnna,  l845)i-n3X  ^p-ift  SnUnxt  dei  Padrr.  A'mn-o 
rradazioat,  etc  (2.1  ed.  Padua,  1863).  See  FUral,  BM. 
Jad.  iii,  435  *q. ;  Kayseriing.  BU-Uolirk  jidudlrr  KaH- 
ittTrdntr,  in  HomUrliKhrt  o.  lUtrariii^ri  Bribhitl  to 
Ihe  second  vol,  (Beriin,  1872),  p.  68 ;  Servi,  in  Educa- 
lorr  /irtidilifo,  July  16, 1873.     (B.  P.) 

TonantlnB  (foa  der  Btlai),  Lxvixra.  a  Flem- 
ish Roman  Catholic  divine,  was  bam  at  <lheiii  in 
1525.  F.ilucatnl  first  at  Lnuvain,  he  went  thence  to 
Bologna,  in  order  to  study  civil  law  and  antiquities. 
There  he  Bo  diBtingninheJ  himself  by  his  skill  in  po- 
lite literature,  especially  poetry,  that  be  became  known 
10  the  literati  of  F.nmpe.  He  look  holy  nrden,  and 
•as  at  length  raised  to  the  biahoprio  of  Antwerp. 
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Sntct  he  wai  Inndalcd  to  the  raelrep^ilin  chaicb 
at  Mecbiia,  when  he  ilied,  in  iS9b.  Torrentiui 
AandHJ  m  eoUegi  of  Jeauiu  it  Luuvain,  to  which 
be  Mt  hii  lihnry,  coins,  etc.  Beddei  Lali*  Patmt 
{Antwerp,  lS9t;  printed  br  Plintin),  he  wrote  Coim- 
~  '  <  (I(>9!)  end  lloratt  (1608, 


TaiT«7-,  Jo««ph,  D.D,  a  Gongregatiooal  divine, 
WM  bora  u  Rowley,  H(M^  Feb,  2,1797;  and  gndu  sled 
It  Duiniouth  Colkge  in  1816.  After  itadyinK  tbeol- 
efj  ■!  Ardover,  he  became  in  1B19  paitor  of  a  Congnt- 
paiMiai  Chufch  at  Rojalton,  Vt,  Id  18X7  ba  aooepted 
ibi  prDfeaanhip  of  Uieek  and  Latin  in  the  Univenily 
ofVenDODt,  which  poiitkni  ha  ntained  until  IM2,  when 
k  n>  cbsani  pnTeaBai  of  intellectual  and  moral  phi- 
iMpl^.  Tbia  ebair  be  occupied  until  hi*  death,  at 
BDi)iiigbin,Vt.,MDT.36,l867.  He  wai  preeident  of  the 
•nrtnt;  from  1868  to  1866.  Hr.  Torre;  wai  the  an- 
tkiioripguhanauBvaliiinFori.«<iiru.-— ^  Thtoryo/ 
it  (]«;&)  :~«tiior  of  ibe  JUmaut  of  PrttidaU  Jantt 
JVonl  (IMS)  :—Sdta  Smmon  of  PraidaU  IVorfAi^ 
«■  Smilk  (IS6I);  U  both  of  which  he  preflied  care- 
h%  laTpind  jfenuir* .- — and  tranalalot  of  Neander'B 
CmtiW  aiHoTj  of  lie  Ckriitiam  Sdigion  and  Clmrck 
(BMco,  18(4,  e  Tida.>  SKKAmitiar,Dia.ofBTU.ami 
'(■cr.4Hior(,&  v. 

Totrej,  Rsnban,  a  ConKr^ational  mbiaUr, 
natsfn  al  Weymoutb,  Mug.,  April  S,  1789,  and 
-niagraduatearBrownUnivenilyiii  theclaaBOf 
■BIG,  He  wae  liccnied  lo  preach  in  1817  by  the 
RMe  Iilind  Cungrcgational  Cunsociation,  aod,  ' 
"•Wt  puTHiing  hi*  theological  sLadies,  preached 
WRWlnB  in  differmt  places.  He  wa«  ordained 
>>  Hiy,  1810,  and  becaine  pastor  of  the  Congiega- 
linul  Church  in  EaMford,  Coon„  where  he  remain- 
fi  lot  twenty  yean  (1830-40).  On  resigning,  he 
•tW  n  a  aupplT  of  the  pnlpit  of  the  (Church  in 
Honh  Manieeld,  Conn.,  for  two  vean  (1841-43), 
•ad  br  the  next  fiva  yean  (184i-48)  waa  paitor 
•'ibcChnrcb  in  Proepect, Conn.  Subaeqaently  he 
■M  paMor  fur  leTen  or  eight  yean  of  the  Church 
ia  Nonb  HadiaoD,  Coon.,  and  in  1B62  remored  lo 
£l<Diiood,  a  part  of  FiovideDoe,  R.  I.,  to  take  charge 
•liCbDKh  newly  formed  in  Chat  section  of  the  dty. 
Hli  pastorale  with  this  Cbnrch  continued  for  eight 
nan  ( ls63-60>.  The  remainder  of  hii  life  waa 
•^at  in  ProrideDce,  where  be  died,  Sept.  32,  18Ta 
(J.CSL) 

Tonisluio.  PiKTBO,  a  cekbraled  Italian  sculptor, 
■■  bum  at  FlMvnee  abont  147!.  He  aludied  Ibe  an- 
uijniliea  in  the  gardeni  of  Lorenm  the  Magnificent  in 
<npanT  with  Michael  Angelo;  but,  becoming  jealoua 
<'tke  growing  distinction  of  the  latter,  he  assaulted 
Mb  u  riolently  that  he  was  obliged  lo  leave  Florence. 
He  vrnt  lo  Rome,  where  he  was  employed  by  pope 
Alaaider  TI;  bat  he  afterwards  gave  up  his  profes- 
■ioi,  and  became  a  soldier  under  the  duke  oTTalentino, 
nd  aln  under  Titelli  and  Fiero  de' Medici.    He  again 

^nn  for  soine  Florentiite  merchants,  accompanied 
IbtntoEnglaiHl  KewasemployedbyHenry  Vin  in 
CKtbig  the  tomb  ofHenry  VII  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
•lich  was  completed  in  1619,  and,  it  is  supposed,  the 
>anbafHargaTet,cauntasofRichRiond.  in  Henry  VIl's 
ChsprL  He  left  England  Anally  in  1G19,  and  Tinted 
Sfaia,  where  be  eicecuted  sevoal  pieces  of  sculpture  for 
noTnits,  etc,  and,  among  othen,  a  group  of  the  Fir^ 
—dlitfaM.  Thii  was  H>  beautiful  that  Ibedukede  Ar- 
<n  eenuiiswoped  him  to  make  a  atfj  of  it,  prumising 
iibml  payment.  Ksappointed  in  receiving  a  large 
fmatily  of  copper  coin,  amounting  to  only  thirty  duc- 
•Ii^tie  seized  a  mallet  and  shivered  the  work  into  a 
thomtad  piecea.  The  dnke  accused  him  to  the  Inqutei- 
*ivi  as  a  sacrilcgiooa  heretic  for  destroying  a  hgure 
•^  Ibe  Holy  Virgin.  Torrigiano  was  condemned,  Ivit 
•"ided  the  igoominious  end  which  awailcd  him  by 
X.— I  I 
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atarring  himself.    He  died  in  1SS2.    See  SpooiNr,6ti)ai 
Dicl.ofFiiaATU,».T. 
Tortoiso  pX,  Udb,  so  called,  according  to  Geae- 

llius,  from  noBvig  iloiciyi  Sept.  o  cpOEofiiXoc  o  Xfp- 
aaiot  i  Vnlg.  crocodHui)  ua:ur>  only  in  Lev.  xi,  29  as 
the  name  of  some  unclean  animalf  Bochart  (Uitroi.  ii, 
163)  with  much  naaon  refers  the  Heb.  term  to  the  kin- 
dred Arabic  dkab,-!,  large  kind  of  tiianl, 'which,  from 
tbe  description  of  it  as  given  by  Damir,  appears  lo  be 
the  PtaBmotaunu  tciiuMl,  or  Monitur  terrrttrii  of 
Cuvier  {Rigne  Amm.  ii,  16).  This  liurd  is  the  uwioi 
d-kard  of  tbe  Arabs,  i.  e.  the  land-wsran  (I'.irun* 
armariut),  in  conindistinction  from  the  tturan  ri-bair, 
i.  e.  the  wster-liiard  (Momlor  Xilotiau).  It  is  ci  mmon 
enough  in  the  deserts  of  Palestine  and  North  Africa. 
It  is  pn)bably  the  cpociS^tiXor  x'P<"'^oC  of  Herodotua 
(iv,192)  and  Dioscorides  (ii,71),ar  perhaps  their 
mcrysec,  tbe  Scineui  nffiemalit.  Hee  Smaiu  Ine 
land-monitor  (Pmnmotaumi  icincui)  is  a  lizard  three 
or  four  feet  in  length,  which,  living  in  the  sandy  and 
rockr  wastes,  subsists  on  tbe  beetles  and  other  small 
animals  that  are  found  in  such  arid  sitoalions.  It  is  of 
a  yellowish  or  dusky  tint,  with  darker  green  spots  and 
bands,  and  with    yellow   claws.     Tristram,  hnwever. 


ert  and  sands  of  North  Africa  and  Arabia.  Il  is 
well  known  in  tbe  Judsan  wildfmesa,  living  in  I 
of  the  rocks  and  burrowing  in  the  sand.  It  samel 
attains  the  length  of  two  feet.  Its  most  peculiar  • 
acleristic  is  its  powerful  spiny  tail,  broad  and  mu 
and  incrosted  with  dose  rciw*  of  stout  pricklv  si 


and  awkwsrd  gait,  turning  its  head  from  side  to  aide 
with  great  caution  as  it  walks.  It  rarely  bites,  but 
when  it  doe*  so  nothing  will  induce  it  to  relinquish  its 
grasp.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  beetles,  but  will  attack  larger 
animals,  eren  chickens,  when  in  conHnement.  It  la 
eaten  by  the  Arabs"  (A'ot  f/irt.  of  lie  Biilt,  p.  a66> 
See  Ltzard. 

Tbe  same  Hebrew  word  3^,  mdb,  is  translated  "cov- 
ered [wagons]"  in  Numb,  vii,  3,  and  the  ssme  idea 
seems  lo  be  prominent  in  Isa.  Uvi,  20,  where  onr  trans- 
lators have  rendered  it  "litters."  According  to  Gese- 
nius,  il  means  in  both  Ihese  passages  a  sedan  or  palan- 
quin (so  called  from  being  gently  borne).    .See  LiTTMt. 

Heveral  kinds  of  tortoise  inhabit  Palestine  and  the 
surrounding  regions.  Among  Ihc  land- tortoises  the 
bordered  tortoise  {TrUudci  Tnar^'nu'n ),  pmbably . the 
xAwfl  xi/iooia  of  Aristotle— a  little  specie*  cloaely  re- 
sembling  the  common  T.  r.'twii— replaces  this  latter  in 
Egypt  and  the  coast  of  Barbarvi  and  a  near  ally,  T. 
.Vanrilanicti,  extends  throughout  North  Africa  artd 
Western  Asia,  from  Algiers  to  the  Caspian.    Beaidea 


TORTOSA,  COUNCIL  OF 


the«e,  »eTeti]  ,      -  . 

in  the  (re«h  mlere  of  lho»e  rogigns,  anU  «re  pirticulw- 
lytroublcHma  lo  honn  Hiding  nr  ilrinking  (secWood, 
BMe  Animati,  p.  607  »q.),     S™  ZooLOOi'. 

Tortowi,CouNCii.OF(CuBfi/iumJ'>rti(fnu«).  ThU 
council  WW  held  in  Tortoei,  ■  cathcdnl  ciiy  at  Citilo- 
nii,  Spain,  in  1429,  by  Petfr,  cardinal  de  Foix.  All  (he 
pr^ateaand  many  eccleHastica  of  the  Itingdoma  of  Ar- 
agon  and  Valencia,  and  of  the  principalily  of  Catalo- 
nia, attended.  The  liing'a  lettera-piteiit  confirming  the 
liberties  and  immunities  i>r  the  Church  were  read,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  session  twenty  canona  were  ap- 

i.  Orders  Ihnt  oil  beneflced  clerics  and  eccleslutlu  In 
holy  orriera  ehill  itrep  brevUries.  In  order  tbnt  tbev  may 
HT  tbe  oOce  priTstely  wtavu  hindered  from  atlendlng  In 
Ibe  choir. 

a.  Forbids  the  eleTatlon  of  oDwortby  persons  to  bolj' 

At  teach  bf  esl«cta|glnic 
to  be  known  by  Gbrin- 
II  dBclam  to  b«  as  fol- 
,.., , M,  contained  In  the  ar- 
ticles of  lbs  Wth.  <*.)  What  theyoogbt  to  prnu/iw,  con- 
tained Is  the  Lnrd'ii  Prayer.  (S.)  what  they  oneht  to  kirp, 
erinlalned  to  the  ten  commandments  (i.)  What  they 
Dugbl  to  atcU,  Til.  Ibe  seven  mflttal  sine.  {».>  What  they 
oogbl  to  ieirt,  lit.  the  Joys  of  ParadlH.  (S.)  What  they 
oniht  to/tar^  tIl  tbe  palue  of  hell. 

».  Orders  neophytes  to  bring  their  cblidrea  to  cbn 
wllhln  eight  days  alter  thrir  birtb.  In  order  that  they  n 

IB.  FMblds  the  delegate*  of  tbe  holy  see  to  go  beyi 

See  Hanii,  Condi,  xii,  406.— Landoo,  ifanitU  of  Cowi- 

dU,t.T. 

Toitnre  (LM.  terguat,  to  twiat)  is  pain  inflicted  aa 

willing  witnesaea  or  confesvons  from  accused  persons. 
The  practice  is  an  ancient  one.  In  ancient  Athens 
slarea  were  aliravs  examined  by  torture,  and  their  evi- 
dence seema  on  this  account  to  have  been  deemed  more 
valuable  than  that  of  freemen.  Any  one  might  giv 
up  hia  slave  to  torture,  or  demand  chat  of  his  opponeni 
and  a  refusal  lo  do  so  was  considered  as  a  strong  pre- 
sumption against  a  person.  No  free  Athenian  could  li 
examined  by  torture,  and  it  waa  not  inflicted  upon  Re 
man  freemen  or  citizens  until  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Then  it  was  sometimes  inflicted  upon  even  freemen  ( 
extract  evidence  of  the  crime  otbtia  majalat,  and  thu 
it  became  a  pan  oftheCodeof  Juitinian.  Hence  it  wi 
adopted  during  the  Middle  Ages  by  all  Europeau  stat« 
in  which  tbe  Kuman  law  was  made  the  twaiB  of  legii 
lation.  It  was  adopted  early  and  extensively  by  th 
Italian  municipalities.  In  Germany  elaborate  appara 
Ills  for  its  inflivtion  existed,  not  merely  in  the  dungeon 
of  Ihe  feudal  castles,  but  in  the  vaults  beneath  Che  town 
halla  of  Nuremberg  and  Ratisbnn,  where  tbe  various 
implements  used  are  yet  to  be  seen.  It  continued  to 
be  practiced  in  the  prisons  of  Germany  unlil  they  were 
viniteil  by  Howard,  in  1T70.  It  ceased  to  be  a  part  of 
the  judicial  system  in  France  in  1789;  and  in  Scotland 
iC  was  still  in  fivquent  use  alter  the  Beatoration,  and 
was  only  abolished  bv  7  Anne,  e.  21,  sec  ft.  In  Kuasia 
it  wss  done  away  with  in  ISOl.  In  the  [Initnl  .Stales 
it  has  never  been  leckoiip.l  an  ailjnnct  of  judicial  ex- 

The  flnt  instance  we  have  of  its  use  in  F.ngland  is  in 
1310,  in  aid  of  the  eccleuaslical  Uw,  during  the  strug- 
gle between  pope  Clement  T  and  Ihe  Temptara.     Ed- 
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ward  II,  when  requesteil  to  ssnction  the  infliction  of 

by  the  inquisitors  in  Che  case  of  certain  Tem. 

plars  accused  of  heresy  and  apostasy,  at  first  fefuaed, 

but,  on  a  remonstrance  by  Clement,  he  referred  the  inai- 

to  tbe  council,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  tbe 

mcil  the  inquisilon  were  authoriied  to  put  tbe  ao- 

ry  lo  the  person  or  effusion  tit  blood.     During  the 
the  power  of  direct- 


ing u 


o  Che  lieu 


ither  officers  against  acate-prisaners  a 
ally  also  against  persons  accused  of  other  serious  critnca. 
Under  James  1  and  Charles  I  torture  was  less  resorted 
to,  and  onlvin  state-trials.  It  was  inflicted  for  the  last 
time  in  May.  1640.  The  worst  application  of  torture 
was  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition.  In  12i<} 
pope  Innocent  IV  called  on  the  secular  powem  Co  put  to 
the  torture  persona  accnsed  of  heresy  in  order  tocicract 
confeaeions  againsc  themselves  and  others.  The  tiecea- 
aity  of  secrecy  in  the  proceedings  led  lo  ita  extensive 
adoption,  and  to  refinements  of  cruelty  in  its  use  before 


The  in 


Seel! 


These 


■stbeui 


inyai 


also  made  use  of  the  ejuulms, 
a  sort  of  upright  rack,  with  pinccn  added  to  tear  the 
flesh.  el£.  The  most  celebrated  instrumenC  was  the 
"  rack,"  known  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  early  aa  the 
2il  eetitury,  but  introduced  into  the  Tower  by  the  duke 
of  Exeter,  consuble  of  the  Tower.  The  "boot"  waa 
the  favorite  French  instrument  of  torture.  In  this 
rings  of  iron  were  passed  around  the  legs,  and  wooden 


edges  c 
muscles  w 


of  Ifl 


e  reduced  to  jelly. 


11  the 


little  ease,"a  narrow  cell  in  which  the  prisoner 
was  coiiflned  for  several  days,  ami  in  which  the  unlr 
position  poBHble  wag  one  which  cramped  every  muHJe; 
the  "scavenger's  (properly  Skevington'a)  daughter," 
tbe  invention  ofSirWiUiam  Hkevington.an  instrumcDt 
which  compressed  the  body  so  as  m  »tact  the  blond  ftoiu 
the  nostrils  and  often  from  tbe  hands.  Tbe  torture  by 
water,  crucifixion,  the  Gutcning  of  limbs  to  trees  whicb 
were  forced  into  proximity  to  each  other  and  then  suf- 
fered to  fly  apart,and  pouring  melted  lead  into  the  eara, 
are  a  few  of  the  means  by  which  punishment  has  been 
inHicteiL 

See  Bamum,  Rnmanitm  at  It  It  (index);  Jardine, 
On  lit  Uie  of  Torture  in  lAf  Criminal  Lav  of  England 
(Lond.  1889,  8vo):  MacUurin,  [nlrodiatim  to  Crimaat 
Triali;  Nicolas,  Si  la  Torlart  eti  tm  Mogni  Sir  tt 
Ftrifitr  la  Crinrn  Stertit  (1681,  ISmo};  Reilemaicr, 
.Vur  la  OueWioB  chn  Iri  Grta  ti  In  Romaini ;  Hitler- 
maier,  Dai  devlnhe  Slra/rerfulim.  roL  i.     See  ToR- 

Tonrood  Ezcanunnnication.  After  the  skir- 
mish at  Airs  moss  and  the  execution  of  Cameron.  Cai^U, 

during  a  fleld-preacbing  at  Torwuod,  near  Stirling,  pub- 
licly excommunicated  the  king,  the  duke  of  Vork,  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  the  duke 
of  Kuthes,  General  Daliiel.  and  Sir  George  llackeniie. 
According  to  tradition,  Kolhes,  during  a  dangerous  sick- 
ness the  following  year,  sent  for  some  i.f  the  PrcKbylerian 
ministers,  and  in  a  fit  of  remorse  confessed  the  justice 
of  the  sentence.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  added,  ■-  We 
en,  and  ycC  when  dying  we  send  for 


them." 

Tosapboth  (P1EQ^^|)  d< 

nppUnimlarg  gtonti  lo  Kaahi's  (q.  v.)  cor 
Ihe  Talmud  which  are  found  along  with 
every  eilition  r.f  the  Talmnd.  The  discij 
when  tliey  found  that  their  mwtcr's  expo 
be  extended  and  improved,  set  about  this 
pnsiiiim  immolialely  after  hia  death,  filli 
gap,  and  using  up  < 
had  left     Out  of  n 


Ihnae  nddilumt  a 
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pot  dnra  that  o[niiiani  in  an  indcpeiidenC  minner,  but 
dcDmiiuMd  thtm  PIBO^ri,  addilioiu,  soil  bence  they 
•mtaOti  TotiipHli.  The  fint  Toupbisu  Ktre  bii 
m  wv-in-Uw,  tLMeiei  b«ii-S*mue1  aiiO  Jeliudili  lieii- 
Nukui.  Um  Utter  olleil  by  way  afBlbret'utiun  Ai'hin, 
13"=-|nj  13  rmn^  ■'a-';  Ula  three  gnuidsuDa,  R 
liuc;R.KiiDiKl,aiidK.Jia^Taiii,sanaofK.Heier,wh<i 
ninptctirelT  ailed  frvm  their  ini tiali  Atium,  D  3'''^  = 
TSO  p  pnx^  '•<,  SaMam  (q.  v.),  «nd  S.  Tarn  (q.  v.) ; 
bA  IhiIt,  R.  Iuk  bcD-Aiher  of  Spires,  ctilrd  Biba, 
KZ'n-rmK  la  pTVT  ^31.  «l<n  «  reUlive  of  K«»hi. 
Th  liiwr  i>  called  piDSinn  573,  or  Oie  ToMphiu 
«r'  ifsjqv.  Beaidea  theae,  we  meiituin  Joeepli  I'orat, 
noTliUDud  ben-Ueier:  iMtt:  ben-Samuel  of  Dom- 
piiK.iki  called  Iuk  the  Elder,  ■  nephew  of  K.  T*m ; 
£uDwl  ben-N'Rlrciniii,  called  S^hbal.  03:^-1 ;  luac 
bn-Honlecii.  of  Augsburg;  Isaac  Halaboii  beii'Jicob.of 
ri>Euc,etc.  They  are  enumerated  by  Zuni  in  his  Zur 
Cattifiir  Md  LiUralur  (Berlin,  IS4&,  p,  -29  nq.},  where 
lt«  aiident  wiU  find  all  aecenaij  iDforiDation.  (U.  P.) 
Toti,  JonKPH,  a  Roman  Catholic  theoki^an.  wai 
bom  in  the  year  1BJ4  at  Witschrin,  in  Styria.  In  1S4« 
be  iHtired  holy  orders,  and  in  18&!j  he  was  promoted 
M  Vienna  tt  doctor  of  theology.  In  the  same  year  he 
m  uUhI  i»  proTeaanr  of  dr^macica  in  (ir&ti,  where  he 
nauined  until  the  year  1868.  He  then  went  to  Vienna 
•iidldlared  uniil  the  year  1871,  when  hewaa  appointed 
cUKDiirSi.Stephen'B.anddiMlMavU,  ISTo.  lie  pub- 
bbtd,  l^ura  m  Ike  St/Uabat  Emrum  n/lke  Papal 
fitjfri.da&J  Dtc.  8,  IS64  (Tienna.  1M6S):— (/(fcr  Rr- 
Uflniiatigknt  ud  Wiitnufiaft.  /Mnciniimui  and  dtn 
Cr^nns  in  ifauciro  ((JrHti,  186.1).  Comp.  Littra- 
linttr  HaiKhcaKT/Sr  dal  htlhoL  DeaUchloHd,  1866,  p. 
»,  1S3:  1B7S.  p.  261     (B.  P.) 

Toatado,  A1.ON8O,  ■  Spaniab  prelate,  naa  bom  at 
Vadrigil  in  iwa  He  atudied  at  SaUmanca,  and  il 
tbeige  of  twenly-IHo  received  his  decree.  He  wag 
deoed  Id  the  chair  of  theology,  and  soon  gained  a  wide 
Rpuuion.  In  1431  be  woaaenl  10  the  Council  of  Haalc, 
Bd  by  innte  of  hia  uiterancea  attracted  the  attention 
txl  oHidemnBtinn  of  the  holy  see.  In  1443  he  was 
"imi  VI  appear  before  an  aawmbly  of  iheologiann  at 
8nu,and  won  convicti^l  ofuniound  doctrine.  *On  hia 
nomito  Spain,  tbrouKh  the  inten:eaaion  of  the  king,  he 
imiTtd  the  biihopric  of  Arila.  and  woa  alsu  member 
nfibe  Cmincil  of  CoHile.  He  died  neat  Arila  Sept.  3, 
1^  Hia  works  are  numerooa,  and  a  large  number 
■rre  pnUiahed  at  Venice  ui  1M7,  24  voU  fol.;  they 
Muiit  of  myatical  cominetilarie*  un  tbe  lives  of  the 
Kbie  and  on  Matthew.  Beudea  theae  are  Comenliirin 
«tn  KniMo  (Salamama.  l&Oe)  ■.-ConfimmHo  (Lo-  ■ 
gnAo,  15!0>.  See  Viera  y  Clavijo,  i-hffio  de  Atonio 
TMaih:  Antonio,  BM.  Hi^.  FefiH.  —  Hoefer,  JVoud. 
Biag.  Giniralr,  a.  r. 
Total  Abstdnenoe.  See  Tuipekancx. 
To&(l  Chnm.  zviii,  9.  ]0>  See  Tof. 
Tonle,  Council  of.  See  Tousi,  Couscil  of. 
Tonlmln.JomtJA,  D. D.,  an  Engliab  Unitarian  mtn- 
M(r,  was  bom  in  London  Hay  11, 1T40.  Educated  at  a  ' 
Dinenting  academy,  he  became  minialer  oTa  DiHenting 
RHiKreKBtian  in  Colrtnn,  Devonahire.  and  in  1765  of  a 
Baptiii  congregation  in  Tannton.  Afierwairtahe  adopt- 
Hl  Unitarian  riewa  from  HarvsTcl  Colh-ge  in  1794,  and 
ID  1804  waa  chown  one  of  the  miniaiers  of  (he  Unitarian 
(onp^taiion  at  Birmingham,  riirmerlv  presided  over  b» 
Dr.  PriesUer.  Here  Dr.  Toulmin  mniiiined  lo  labor  un- 
til hia  death,  July  28. 1SI6.  He  was  an  able  preacher 
todaaiDdnalrioDawiiier.  He  wrote,  SrmHmi /n  Yitvlh, 
t4c(Haniton,  I7T0,  ISmo;  3d  eil.  Taunton,  17M),  8vn); 
-Mtmein  of  F.  Socmai  QjsnA.  llTl.Svn'M—lHHena- 
&maitUu  Endeuea  of  Chrinirail^  {I7«S,  l*va)z—Re- 
twi^OeUfeBf  JakiiBiddlr  {1789,  8va:  1791.  Rvn>; 
-Airisiy  ff'fie  rowa  0/ riKMtoa  (1 791 , 4  to) : 


(1810, 8vo)  —BumHcal  Mrte  oflht  FnUlanI  DUmlfrt 
in  England  mder  King  W^iam  (1814,  8vo) :— betides 
eingle  aennons,  works  on  baptism,  etc  See  Allibone, 
IHfl.nf  BrU.  OTid  Amer.  Autkort,t.v.;  Darling,  Cycfop. 
AtWuy.  a.  V. 

Tonlooae,  Coithcils  of  {CoHtiUum  Tototaiiuaiy. 
These  councils  were  held  in  Toulouse,  a  cily  of  F^anc^ 
capital  of  the  department  of  Haute-tiaruniie.  and  siru- 
aled  on  the  Garonne,  [t  boa  in  il  (he  very  remarkable 
Church  of  St.  Semin,  a  inaslerpiece  of  KiiniiineHjue  ar- 
cbilecture.  recently  reatored  by  Viullrt  -  IxmIuc.  The 
Church  of  Ilie  Cordeliers  was  erected  in  the  13tb  ceu- 
tury,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  ISTl. 

1.  The  flnt  Council  of  Toulouse  was  held  Sept.  13, 
10a6,eighteen  bishops  being  pteseDL  Kambaldus, arcti- 
biahop  of  Aries,  and  Ponliua,  archbishop  of  Aiz,  pre- 
sided.    Thineen  canons  were  pabliahed. 

1.  Forhldi  simony. 

t.  Forbids  any  fees  for  conrecratllig  a  Chnrch. 

fc  Knscia*hBt.  if^c^Ik  htte'^iered  m'K..it™e*,I!2Sail 
(1c  etale  iti  order  (»  ubUlli  an  iihtioc.,  he  rhnll  be  com- 
pelled lo  conllnne  the  religious  Itte,  but  .hull  Ixj  entirely 


ly  abbot  01 

<na  !!■  be  corrccled  by  his  owi 

1.  Bnjoliia  celibacy  upon  prlesls, 

■rks  holding  —■--'-—--'  ■• ' 


.    ...s,  deacona,  and  other 
liaailcal  dignltiea;  olTenders  !□  be 


fl.Porhlda  the  IsUy  to  plnnderlheelfects  or  dead  persons. 
10  and  11.  Relate  to  the  [«yment  of  Chnrch  dnes  and 
tithes. 
13.  Forbids,  nnder  pain  of  eirnnimnnlcstlon.  atl  luier- 

for  the  pumn.e  of  ci.uvenlug  them  and  hrliiglig  them 

In  this  council  Berenger.  viscount  of  Karbimne,  made 
complaint  of  the  conduct  of  archbishop  (inifroi.  accus- 
ing him  of  giving  away  the  lands  appertaining  to  Ihe 
Church  of  Narbonne  to  Ihuse  who  had  borne  arms  for 
him.  The  event  of  his  complaint  ia  unknown.  See 
Mansi,Coaci/.iK.  1084. 

II.  The  second  council  was  held  July  16,  1119,  pope 

CalixluB  II  preaiding,  aaaisted  by  his  cardinal^  and  the 

biahopa  and  abbois  of  Languedoc,  Gasconv,  and  pail  of 

Spain.     Ten  canons  were  publiahed, 

1.  Is  dlrwled  against  tbe  buying  and  selling  of  holy 

8.  Is  dirrcied  against  the  follower*  of  Pster  de  Bnila, 
A  rect  of  Usnlcbieaue,  ordering  that  ibe  secular  authoH- 


.  irament  of  Christ's  body 
lispilam.  (be  prtesthnod,  and  other  ec 
and  lawful  matrimony!  dlrecis  Ibal 
n  nut  of  Ihe  Chnrch  SB  herellcs. 


rofesaloi 


See  Man«,  s,  866. 

III.  Held  in  1161,  convoked  by  the  kings  of  Franc» 

and  England,  who  were  present.  One  hundred  biah- 
opa anil  abbota  of  tbe  iwo  kingdoms  allended,  and  sol- 
emnly rea«nised  Alexander  111  as  pope,  to  the  exdu. 
sion  of  Victor  II.     »ee  Hanai.  i,  1406. 

IV.  'llie  Fourth  Council  of  Toulouse  waa  held  in  Sep- 
tember, Iti^.  The  archbishupa  of  Narbonne,  Bordeaux, 
and  Auch  were  present,  with  many  olher  bishops  and 
abbota.  Kaymond.  criunt  of  Tnulouae,  wi(h  several  lords, 
attended  1  also  ihe  seneschal  of  (^rcasuine,  and  the  two 
cnsub  of  Toulouse.  Korty.five  canons  were  publish- 
ed for  (he  extinction  of  hereay  and  the  re-establiahment 

The  flrai  flue  enact  that  Ihe  archblabopr,  bisbopa.  and 
....    ...     L...  .   .    ,  .  ,  parish  a  priesi 


of  g(n«t  cbai 
drnfiiDlelylo 
tTfry  place  In 

lord  of  the  place,  or 
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8.  Ordera  that  the  honee  in  which  any  heretic  shall  be 
discovered  be  destroved. 

S.  Forbids  to  puuiDh  any  one  as  a  heretic  before  the 
bishop  has  giveu  his  sentence. 

10.  Orders  that  heretics  who  have  of  their  own  accord 
recanted  shall  not  be  snffered  to  remain  In  their  own  vil- 
lages, but  shHil  be  carried  to  some  place  free  ftom  all  sns- 
picion  of  heresy :  orders  them  to  wear  two  crosses  upon 
their  dress ;  forbids  to  intmst  them  with  any  poblic  of- 
fice, etc 

11.  Orders  that  snch  as  pretend  to  be  converted  through 
fear  of  death,  or  (torn  any  other  motive,  shall  be  shut  np, 
in  order  that  they  may  never  again  corrupt  others. 

18.  Orders  every  man  above  ronrteeii  years  of  age,  and 
every  woman  above  twelve,  to  abjnre  heresy,  to  make 
open  profession  of  the  Romish  faJth,  and  to  swear  to 
hunt  out  the  heretics.  This  to  be  repeated  every  two 
years.    Recnoants  to  be  looked  upon  ns  heretics. 

18.  Requires  all  persons  arrived  at  years  of  discretion 
to  confess  to  their  own  priest  three  times  a  year,  and  to 
receive  the  holy  communion  at  Christmas,  Uaster,  and 
Whitsuntide:  those  who  neglect  to  do  so  to  be  consider- 
ed as  heretics. 

14.  Forbids  the  laity  to  have  In  their  posseselon  any 


copv  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Test,  except  the 
Psalter  and  such  portions  of  them  as  are  contained  In 
the  Breviary  or  the  Hours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  most 
strictly  forbids  these  works  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

16w  Declares  all  wills  to  be  void  which  ars  not  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  priest  or  his  vicar. 

95.  Forbids  to  absent  one's  self  from  church  on  Sunday. 

Sd.  Declares  the  following  to  be  festival  days,  via.  all 
Sundays ;  Ohristmas-day :  feasts  of  8L  Stephen,  St.  John 
the  Bvan};elist,  the  Holy  Innocents,  St.  Sylvester,  the  Cir- 
cumcision, the  Epiphany ;  feasts  of  the  PnrlAcation,  the 
Annunciation,  the  Assumption,  and  the  Nativity  of  the 
Blesfted  Virgin  Mary :  Raster ;  the  two  days  after  Raster ; 
the  three  Rogation  days;  Whit-Sunday ;  the  two  days  af- 
ter Whit-Snuday ;  feasU  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  Invention  and  Exaltation  of  the  Holy 
Cniss;  the  feasts  of  the  twelve  apostles:  feasts  of  St. 
Mary  Masdalene,  St  Lawrence,  St.  Martin,  SL  Nicholas, 
and  the  Dedication  of  Sl  Michael ;  and  the  feasts  of  the 
dedicati<ms  of  every  church  and  of  all  saints  to  whose 
honor  churches  have  been  bnilL 

4S.  Forbids  women  possessed  of  castles  and  other  for- 
titied  places  to  marry  men  who  are  enemies  to  the  faith 
and  to  peace. 

4a.  Forbids  Judges  to  receive  bribes. 

44.  Orders  that  counsel  be  provided  gratia  for  the  poor. 

See  Mansi,  xi,  425. 

y.  This  council  was  held  in  May,  1590,  by  the  car- 
dinal de  Joyeuse,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  assisted  by 
the  bishops  of  St.  Papoul,  Rienx,  and  Lavaur,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  bishops  of  Lombez,  Pamiers,  Mirepoix, 
and  Montauban.  Various  regulations  were  made  relat- 
ing to  the  duties  of  bishops,  chapters,  beneficed  clerks, 
priests,  and  others ;  they  also  embrace  the  following  sub- 
jects: the  holy  sacraments,  relics,  indulgences,  festi- 
vals, vows,  seminaries,  hospitals,  excommunications,  res- 
idence, etc — Mansi,  xv,  1878.  See  Landon,  Manual  of 
CounciUj  s.  v. ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Dodrmea^  i,  143. 

Toup,  Jonathan,  an  English  clergyman  and  emi- 
nent critic,  was  bom  at  St.  Ives  in  December,  1718 ;  and, 
after  a  preparatory  education  in  that  town  and  at  the 
school  of  Mr.  Gumey,  of  St^  Merryn,  removed  to  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  A.B.  His 
A.M.  was  received  at  Pembroke  HaU,  Cambridge,  in 
1756.  In  1760  he  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
Martin's,  and  in  1774  he  was  installed  prebendary  of 
Exeter.  In  1776  he  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of 
■St.  Merr\'n*R.  He  died  Jan.  19, 1785.  His  classical  pub- 
lications occupy  the  first  rank :  Emendations  in  Suidam, 
«tc.  (Lond.  1 760, 8 vo ;  pt.  ii,  1764, 8vo ;  pt.  iii,  1766, 8vo) : 
— Kjtistoia  Critica  ad  Cddterrimum  Virum  Guluflmum 
Epiwopum  Olocestfiensem  (ibid.  1767,  8vo) : — Curof  Po- 
sterioregygipe  Appendicula  Notarumatque  Emendationum 
in  Theocritunij  Oxonii  nuperrime  puhlicatum  (ibid.  1772, 
4to) : — D,  Ixmgiid  Omnia  qua  extant  Gr,  et  Lat,  recen- 
Muiiy  etc.  (Oxon.  1778,  8ro,  with  later  editions).  See 
AUibone,  IHct,  of  BriUand  Amer,  A  u1hor$y  s.  v. ;  Chal- 
iners,  Biog.  IHct,  s.  v. 

Tourn^ly,  Honor^  a  French  Roman  Catholic  di- 
vine, was  bom  Aug.  28,  1658,  at  Antibes.  He  received 
liis  early  education  from  his  uncle,  and  when  duly  pre- 
fnrcd  he  entered  the  University  of  Paris.  In  1686  he 
was  made  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  1688  professor  at 
Douay,  in  1692  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  retired 


in  1716,  devoting  himself  entirely  Co  litcmy  pannit^ 
and  died  Dec  26, 1729.  He  published,  Fralectionet  The- 
ologiccR  de  Mytterio  TruUt(ttis  (Paris,  1726) : — Prtdee- 
tione»  Theol,  de  Eccles,  Christi  (ibid,  eod) : — Praiectumei 
TheoL  de  Sacramentis  in  Genere  (ibid,  eod.): — PraUec- 
tionea  TheoL  de  Sacramentis  Baptisnii  et  Confirmationu 
(ibid.  1727):— Pralectiones  TheoLdeA  utpist.  Euckaristia 
Sacramentis  (ibid.  1729):  —  Pratectiones  TkeoL  de  Sa- 
cramentis Pcemtentia  et  Extrema  Unetumis  (ibid.  I7S8) 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol,  Literatnry  i,  420, 449, 460 
453,  457,  460,  461 ;  Theologisches  Umversai^Lex,  a.  ▼., 
Zedler,  Universal- Lex,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Tournexnine.  Rkni^  Joskph,  a  French  Jesuit,  wm 
l)6m  April  26,  1661,  at  Kennea,  of  a  noble  family.  In 
1680  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  became  a  monk 
in  1695,  and  lectured  on  philosophy  and  theology  till  be 
was  called  to  Paris,  in  1701,  to  edit  the  so-called  Mimairm 
de  Trivoux.  In  1718  he  was  appointed  librarian,  and 
died  May  16,  1739.  His  numerous  writings  are  con- 
tained, for  the  most  part,  in  the  Mimoires.  He  also 
edited  /.  S.  AfenodUi  Brevis  Expositio  Sensus  Literal 
Totius  Scriptura^  ex  Optimis  Auctoribus  per  Epitomem 
colkcta  (Paris,  1719,  2  vols.  foL).  See  Niceron,  MS- 
moires,  xlii ;  Cbauffepie,  Diction,  a.  v. ;  Biog,  Umversal- 
Lex.  a.  V. ;  Theolog,  Universal-Lex,  a.  v. ;  Winer,  Uamdh, 
der  theoL  Literatur,  i,  188.     (R  P.) 

Toumeuz,  Nicolas  lb,  a  French  divine,  wai 
bora  at  Rouen,  April  30, 1640,  and  was  sent  to  the  Jea- 
uits*  College  at  Paris.  He  completed  his  philosophical 
studies  at  the  ColI(^ge  de  Grassius,  and  was  appointed 
vicar  of  St.  ^tienne  des  Tormesent  at  Rouen.  In  1676 
he  gained  the  prize  given  by  the  French  Academy; 
and,  reflecting  upon  the  inconsiderate  manner  in  which 
he  hail  engaged  in  all  the  duties  of  the  priesthood,  he 
renounced  it,  but  was  afterwards  persuaded  to  resume 
the  sacred  functions  by  M.  de  Sacy.  His  talenu  pro- 
cured him  a  benefice  in  the  holy  chapel  and  the  pri- 
ory of  Villers,  which  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  u^re 
him.  He  spent  his  last  years  at  his  priory  of  Villers- 
aur-Fr^re  in  Tardenois,  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons. 
His  death  occurred  suddenly  at  Paris,  Nov.  28,  1686. 
The  principal  among  his  numerous  works  are,  La 
Vie  de  Jesus-Christ:  —  La  Meilleure  Afaniere  d' En- 
tendre la  Messe:  —  U Annie  Chritienne  (Paris,  1685, 
13  vol%  12mo) : — a  French  translation  of  the  Romau 
Breviary  (4  vols.  8vo).  An  A  hridgment  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Theological  Treatises  (4to)  is  also  ascribed  to 
Tourneux. 

Toumon,  Charles  Thomas,  MaiUard  de,  an 
Italian  cardinal,  was  bom  at  Turin  Dec  21.  1668.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  where 
he  subaequently  taught.  He  was  made  chamberlain  of 
honor,  and  in  1701  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch 
of  Antioch,  and  confided  with  the  difficult  missicm  of 
regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  China  and  the 
Indies.  In  1702  he  departed  on  his  enterprise,  touched 
at  Madagascar,  and  the  following  year  reached  Pondi- 
cherry.  When  he  reached  Canton,  he  collected  the  mis- 
sionaries, told  the  object  of  his  coming,  and  ordered  that 
all  traces  of  the  heathen  worship  should  be  removed 
from  the  churches  and  housea  of  the  native  Christians. 
The  emperor  was  highly  incensed.  He  joined  the  mis- 
sionaries against  Toumon,  and  sent  him  to  Macao,  where 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Convent  of  the  Jesuits.  He 
died  June  8, 1710.  See  Passionei,  Memorie  Storiche, — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. 

Toomon,  Frangois  de,  cardinal  d'Ostia,  waa 
bora  at  Touraon  in  1489.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  took 
the  habit  of  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine  at  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Anthony  in  Dauphiny.  Francis  I  gave 
him  the  Abbey  of  Chaise-Dieu,  and  in  1517  made  bim 
archbishop  of  Embran.  In  1525  he  became  archbishop 
of  Bourges,  and  from  that  time  his  honors  increased 
with  every  year.  Francis  I  loaded  him  with  benefices 
and  offices,  and  employed  him  in  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical intrigues.    In  1530  he  was  created  cardinal,  and 
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sooD  after  rote  to  the  dignity  of  dean  of  the  College  of 
CinliiMk  He  was  one  of  the  principal  negotiators  of 
the  Treaty  of  BCadrid  in  1526,  and  was  actively  engaged 
in  bringiDg  aboot  the  Peace  of  Cambrai.  Ehiring  the 
qairrel  between  Henry  YHI  of  England  and  the  holy 
tee,  Toumon  proposed  concesMons  to  Clement  YII, 
which,  if  they  had  been  complied  with,  would  have 
prevented  the  whole  Reformation  in  England.  When 
Charies  Y  invaded  Provence,  Toumon  was  made  lieu- 
Mtant^neral  of  the  French  army,  and  directed  the 
operations  of  the  war.  He  represented  France  at  the 
ODofereoce  of  Nice,  and  in  1538  signed  the  treaty  which 
gave  France  ten  years  of  peace.  Toamon  was  a  bitter 
eoenT  of  reform  in  whatever  shape  it  might  come,  and 
iUined  hia  reputation  by  hia  bloody  attacks  upon  heresy. 
The  terrible  pertecotion  of  the  Yaudois  was  in  great 
part  of  his  instigation.  At  the  death  of  Francis  I  he 
feOottt  of  favor,  and  under  Henry  H  was  obliged  to  re- 
torn  to  Rome.     In  his  new  diocese  of  Lymis  he  carried 

00  a  fearful  persecution  against  the  Calvinists.  At  tRe 
<ieath  of  Henry  II  he  returned  to  France,  and  was  called 
to  lite  councils  of  the  queen  mother.  His  appearance 
wai  the  aignal  for  new  rigors,  and  he  endeavored  to 
obtain  the  return  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  he  gave 
hii  college  of  Toumon.  He  had  great  influence  over 
Charies IX,  and  what  terrors  may  not  be  due  to  this  fact? 
Toumon  died  at  the  abbey  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pres 
April  22, 1592.  He  had  little  time,  among  his  political 
iffiun,  to  attend  to  letters,  and  left  no  works  behind 
him.  See  Fleury-Temal,  UtMl,  du  Cardmal  de  Tounwn ; 
La  Thaoiaasn^re,  Hut,  Hh  Berry;  De  Thou,  Hitt,  wi 
fni^.— Hoefer,  Now.  Biog,  Ginirak,  s.  v. 

Tonn,  CouKcnjB  of  (jConcUium  Turonese),  These 
nsodla  were  held  in  Tours,  department  of  Indre-et- 
I^tte,  Frsnee.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and 
the  archbishop  resides  here  in  a  palace  of  uncommon 
beauty.  It  formerly  contained  the  celebrated  cathedral 
^^  Martin  of  Touia,  which  was  destroyed  in  1798,  and 
of  wbidi  only  two  towers  remain. 

I.  The  first  oonncil  was  held  Nov.  18, 461,  by  St.  Per- 
pttooa,  archbishop  of  Tours,  assisted  by  nine  bishops. 
Thirteen  canons  were  made  for  the  restoration  of  the 
iBcient  diKipline. 

1  and  1  Enjoin  celibacy  upon  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 

1  Forbids  them  to  live,  or  be  on  terms  of  too  great  fk- 
Biliaritj,  with  any  woman. 

4  Forbids  a  clerk  to  marry  a  widow. 

&  Bxeommnnicates  those  who  renonnce  the  ecclesias- 
tical state. 

i  Is  directed  against  those  who  many  or  offer  violence 
to  riralnt  consecrated  to  God. 

T.  Bixnmnranlcates  homicides. 

&  Condemns  those  who  Call  away  firom  a  state  of  pen- 
asee  after  having;  entered  npon  it. 

1  Deprives  oieommnnion  bishc^  who  get  possession 
of  the  bishopric  of  another,  or  who  promote  the  clerks  of 
laotber  bishop. 

10.  Dedarsa  ordinations  made  contrary  to  the  canons  to 
htnoU. 

It  OoDdemns  ecclesiastics  who  leave  their  own  Charch 
nd  |{o  to  another  diocese  without  their  bishop^s  leave. 

U  Condemns  clerks  who  leave  their  dioceses  to  travel 
vithoat  letters  from  their  bishop. 

13.  Condemns  nsnry  in  clerks;  allows  other  bosineeiB 
and  employments. 

Hansi  adds  to  these  thirteen  canons  six  others  (Con- 
<*  iv,  1049> 

II.  Held  Nov.  17,  566;  convoked  by  order  of  king 
Chsribert,  and  composed  of  nine  bishops,  among  whom 
were  Germanns  of  Paris,  Pmtextatus  of  Kouen,  and 
Bophranins  of  Toun,  who  presided.  Twenty -seven 
cinona  were  published. 

1.  Orders  provincisl  conndls  twice  a  year. 

1  ForMds  to  place  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  npon  the 
alter  after  any  fiaahlon,  and  orders  that  it  shall  be  placed 
BBder  the  crosiu 

4.  Forbids  laymen  to  come  close  to  the  altar  with  the 
defies  darfaig  me  office;  bat  allows  them,  and  women 
tiao,  to  enter  the  sanetmry  for  private  prayer  at  other 
UsMss,  ud  also  In  order  to  receive  the  communion. 

A.  Orders  eadi  Church  to  maintain  its  own  poor,  that 
Ukcy  may  not  be  obliged  to  wander  about. 


6w  Forbids  clerks  and  lay  persons  to  give  letters  com- 
mendatory i^nstolium).  and  allows  this  to  bishops  only. 

18.  Orders  married  buhops  to  live  with  their  wives  aa 
with  sisters. 

15.  Orders  that  monks  who  leave  their  monastery  in  or- 
der to  marry  shall  be  separated  fW>m  their  wives,  and  pat 
to  penance;  and  that  the  aid  of  the  secular  powers  shall 
be  entreated  In  order  to  effect  this. 

IT.  Orders  that  monks  shall  fast  darlnp^  the  three  Roga- 
tion days  and  during  the  whole  of  Whitsan  week  *.  from 
that  time  to  Aueost  1,  three  dayi»  in  each  week ;  daring 
September,  October,  and  November,  also  three  days  In 
each  week ;  and  daring  December  every  day  till  Christ- 
mas. Again,  on  the  first  three  days  of  January  ;  and  from 
Bpiphany  to  Lent,  three  days  in  each  week. 

28.  Allows  hymns  compoeed  by  an  aathur  of  respecta- 
bility to  be  used  at  the  holy  offlce,  besides  those  of  St.  Am- 
bniee. 

27.  Declares  that  bishops  taking  any  fee,  etc,  for  ordi- 
nation are  to  be  regarded  nut  merely  as  gnilty  of  sacri- 
lege, but  even  as  heretics. 

See  Mansi,  v,  851. 

III.  Held  in  813,  by  order  of  Charlemagne,  for  the 
purpose  of  re-establishing  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Fif- 
ty-one canons  were  published. 

1.  Orders  the  people  to  be  faithfhl  to  the  emperor,  and 
to  pray  ftir  his  preservation. 

2.  Orders  biohops  to  give  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptareti,  especially  of  the  sospels,  and  epistles  of 
St.  Panl,  and  to  try  to  learn  them  oy  neart. 

5.  Orders  them  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  canons 
and  the  pastoral  of  SL  Gregory. 

4, 6,  and  8.  Order  that  they  shall  preach  f^qnently ;  that 
they  shall  be  fhigal  in  their  repasts,  and  entertain  the 
poor  and  strangers,  affording  them  both  bodily  and  splr- 
Itnnl  food. 

7.  Forbids  priests  to  be  present  at  plays  and  farces  and 
all  immodest  exhibitions. 

9.  Forbids  priests  to  administer  Indiscreetly  the  Lord*s 
body  to  boys  and  any  chance  persons,  lest  they  be  in  sin, 
and  so  receive  the  greater  damnation. 

15.  Anathematises  those  who  give  money  in  order  to 
obtain  a  benefice. 

16.  Orders  bishops  to  tske  care  that  the  tithes  of  each 
charch  be  divided  between  the  priests,  the  poor,  and  the 
repairs,  etc.,  of  the  chnrch. 

19.  ^^  arns  priests  not  to  administer  the  holy  encharist 
inconsiderately  to  children. 

21.  Forbidspriests  to  eat  and  drink  in  taverns. 

27  and  88.  Forbid  to  give  the  veil  to  young  widows, 
without  good  evidence  of  their  sincere  love  of  a  religious 
life,  and  to  virgins  nnder  tweuty-Uve  years  of  sge. 

37.  Orders  that  prayer  be  made  kneeling  at  all  times, 
except  on  Sundavs  and  daring  Easter. 

38.  Warns  the  faithftil  not  to  make  a  noise  when  enter- 
ing charch,  not  to  talk  when  there,  and  to  keep  all  bad 
thoughts  out  of  their  minds. 

39.  Forbids  to  hold  pleadings  In  cbnrches  or  chnrch- 
porches. 

40.  Forbids  to  hold  pleadings  or  markets  on  Sundays. 
48.  Is  directed  sgainst  the  wicked  habit  of  swearing. 
60.  Orders  all  persons  to  communicate  at  least  thrice 

a  year,  nnless  hindered  by  some  great  crime. 

See  Mansi,  vii,  1259. 

IV.  Held  in  1055,  by  Hildebrand,  the  Roman  legate 
(afterwards  Gregory  \1l),  and  cardinal  Gerald  us.  In 
this  council  Berenger  was  called  upon  to  defend  his  <^in- 
ions ;  but,  not  being  able  to  do  so  satisfactorily,  he  re- 
tracted, and  made  a  public  confession  of  the  true  faith^ 
which  he  signed ;  whereupon  the  legates,  believing  him 
to  be  sincere,  received  him  into  communion.  See  Man- 
si, ix,  1081. 

V.  Held  in  1060,  by  canlinal  Stephen,  the  Roman  leg- 
ate, and  ten  bishops.  Ten  canons  were  made ;  the  first 
four  condemn  simony. 

6.  Declares  that  those  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  who, 
althongh  aware  of  the  interdict  of  Nicholas  II,  refhsed  to 
abstain  from  the  exercine  of  their  functions,  being  at  the 
time  in  a  state  of  incontinence,  should  be  irrevocably  de- 
posed. 

See  Mansi,  ix,  1108. 

VI.  Held  in  Lent,  1096,  by  pope  Urban  II,  who  pre- 
sided. The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Clermont  were 
confirmed.  The  pope  received  into  favor  king  Philip 
(who  bad  been  excommunicated  for  forsaking  Bertrade, 
his  lawful  wife),  upon  bis  humbly  making  satisfaction. 
See  Manni,  x,  601. 

VII.  Held  May  19, 1163,  in  the  Church  of  St. Maurice, 
by  pope  Alexander  III,  assisted  by  seventeen  cardinals. 
There  were  also  present,  besides  Louis  VII,  king  of 
France,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  bishops,  four  hun- 
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dred  and  fourteen  abbotSf  and  an  iramenfie  multitude 
of  Others,  both  ecclesiastics  and  laicst.  These  prelates 
vrere  assembled  from  all  the  provinces  in  subjection  to 
the  kings  of  France  and  England ;  some  few  of  them 
also  were  Italians,  who  had  declared  for  Alexander. 
Among  the  English  prelates  was  Thomas,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  was  received  by  the  pope  with  ex- 
traordinary honors,  all  the  cardinals  present,  except 
two  in  immediate  attendance  upon  Alexander,  being 
sent  beyond  the  city  walls  to  meet  him.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  pope, 
the  archbishop  of  York  on  the  left.  The  immediate 
object  of  the  council  was  the  condemnation  of  the  syn- 
ods of  Pisa  and  Lodi,  convoked  by  the  emperor  Fred- 
«rick.     Ten  canons  were  published. 

2.  Condemns  nsnry  among  the  clergy. 

4.  Is  directed  against  the  Alblgenses,  nnd  forbids  all  in- 
tercourse with  them ;  forbids  even  to  i^ve  them  a  retreat 
or  protection,  or  to  buy  and  sell  with  them. 

&  Forbids  to  let  churches  to  priests  for  an  annaal  rent. 

8.  Forbids  mr)nks  to  leave  their  cloisters  In  order  to 
practice  medicine  or  to  learn  the  civil  law. 

9.  Declares  all  ordinations  made  by  Octavianas,  and  oth- 
er heretics  or  schismatics,  to  be  null  and  void. 

See  Mansi,  x,  1411. 

VIII.  Held  June  10, 1236;  JuheldeMayenne,  archbish- 
op of  Tours,  presiding.    Fourteen  canons  were  published. 

1.  Forbids  the  crusaders  or  other  Christians  to  kill  or 
injure  the  Jews,  or  to  plunder  or  Ill-use  them  in  any  way ; 
also  orders  the  secular  Judges  to  give  up  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical anthorities  any  crusaders  whom  they  may  have  seized 
on  account  of  any  crime. 

7.  Orders  that  all  wills  shall  be  pat  into  the  hands  of 
the  bishop  or  his  archdeacon  wltntn  ten  days  after  the 
death  of  the  testator. 

8.  Denounces  those  who  have  two  wives  living,  declares 
them  to  be  infamoos,  and  orders  that  they  shall  be  tied 
up  in  public,  unless  they  can  pay  a  heavy  fine:  orders 
priests  to  publish  every  Sunday  in  church  the  sin  of  hav- 


ing two  wives  living. 
13. 


Orders  the  bishops  to  instruct  and  to  provide  for  the 
anbsisicnce  of  the  new  converts  from  Judaism  and  heresy. 

See  Mansi,  xi,  503. 

IX.  Held  in  1239,  by  Juhel  de  Mayenne,  archbishop 
of  Tours,  and  his  suffragans.  Thirteen  canons  were  pub- 
lished, "  with  the  approbation  of  the  holy  council  ;**  the 
use  of  which  expression  in  this  case  shows  that  the  ap- 
probation was  not  contined  to  the  pope  and  his  legates. 

1.  Orders  that  the  bishop  shall  appoint  three  clerks,  or 
three  repuuible  laymen,  in  every  parish,  who  shall  take 
an  oath  to  report  faithftilly  concerning  all  scandals  In 
morality,  fnith,  etc.,  happening  In  the  neighborhood. 

4.  Forbids  to  receive  anything  for  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments;  without  prejudice,  however,  to  pious 
customs. 

5  and  6.  Forbid  cnrates  and  rectors  to  excommunicate 
their  parishioners  of  their  own  authority. 

12.  Forbids  clerks  and  monks  to  retain  any  female  ser- 
vants in  their  houses  or  priories. 

See  Mansi,  xi,  565. 

X.  Held  Aug.  1,  1282,  by  John  de  Monsoreau,  arch- 
bishop of  Tours,  who  presided.  Thirteen  canons  were 
published. 

1  and  2.  Are  directed  against  needless  lawsuits. 
8.  Forbids  clerks  nnd  nionks  to  frequent  taverns. 
4.  Excommnnicates  those  who  steal  or  tear  the  church- 
books  and  injure  the  furniture. 

6  Orders  the  observance  of  customary  processions. 

6.  Orders  the  punishment  of  usurers  according  to  the 
canon  of  Lyons. 

12.  Is  directed  against  those  who  hinder  the  payment 
of  tithe. 

See  Mansi,  xi,  1183. 

XI.  A  general  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  was  held, 
by  order  «>f  l/iuis  XII,  in  September,  1510,  on  account  i 
of  the  sentence  of  excommunication  passed  against  him  j 
by  pope  Julius  II.  The  object  of  the  council  was  tt> 
discuss  the  quc.<)tion  how  far  it  was  necessary  for  Louis 
to  respect  the  spiritual  weapons  of  the  Church,  when 
in  the  hands  of  an  adversary  who  used  them  only  to 
further  injustice,  and  in  matt^^rs  purely  tem[)oraI.  Eight 
questions  were  discussed.  The  following  are  the  most 
important  * 

2.  Is  it  allowable  for  a  pnnce,  in  defence  of  his  person 
and  property,  not  only  to  repel  ii^ustice  by  force  or  arms. 


but  to  seize  the  lands  of  the  Church  In  the  pooeesaloo  o 
the  pope,  bis  declared  enemy,  not  with  any  view  of  p 
taiufug  them,  but  only  in  order  to  cripple  the  pope's  meoz 
of  Injuring  him  ?    Answer  in  the  affirmative. 

3.  Is  it  allowable  for  a  prince,  on  account  of  aach  di 
clared  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  to  withdraw  frot 
the  obedience  of  the  latter,  the  pope  having  stirred  a 
other  priuces  to  make  war  upon  him,  and  ur^d  them  t 
seize  upon  his  territoiies  ?  Answer :  that  it  Is  lawftil « 
to  withdraw  from  obedience,  not,  however,  altogether 
but  so  far  as  the  defence  of  the  prince's  temporalrigfatt 
shall  render  necessary. 

4.  This  withdrawal  from  olwdience  being  aupputed 
how  is  the  urince  to  conduct  himself  with  regard  to  hi 
subjects,  ana  the  prelates  with  regard  to  other  ecclasias 
tics,  in  all  those  matters  in  which  recourse  is  usually  hat 
to  the  see  of  Rome?  Answer:  it  is  necessary  in  such  a  casi 
to  keep  to  the  ancient  common  rights,  and  the  Prainnati* 
Sanction  taken  from  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basle. 

8.  If  the  pope,  without  any  attention  to  Justice,  or  evei 
to  the  appearance  of  right,  employs  arms  and  artifloM 
and  publishes  censures  asainst  the  piince,  and  againi 
those  who  protect  and  defend  him,  ought  the  latter  tu  b 
deserted?  Answer:  that  such  censures  are  altogethe 
null,  and  not  binding  in  law. 

See  Mansi,  xiii,  1481. 

XIL  Held  in  September,  1583,  Simon  de  MaiU^tb 
archbishop,  presiding;  the  bishops  of  Angers,  Nontet 
Saint-Brien,  Rennes,  and  Quimper,  and  the  deputies  o: 
those  of  Saint-Malo  and  Mans,  were  present, 

A  petition  was  read,  which  it  was  proposed  to  present  t 
the  king,  Henry  III,  requesting  him  to  order  the  publics 
titm  of  the  decrees  of  Trent  in  his  states ;  also  an<Mlie 
petition  to  the  pope,  to  induce  him  to  remedy  certai; 
abuses  in  the  matter  of  benefices.  A  formulary  of  ikitb 
to  be  signed  by  all  beneficed  clerks,  was  drawn  ap,  am 
regulations  were  made  to  prevent  simony.  In  consc 
qnence  of  the  appearance  of  the  plague  in  Tours,  the  prel 
ates  adjourned  the  council  to  Angers. 

See  Afansi,  xv,  1001. 

TouBi,  Councils  op  (Concilium  TuUenae^  or  apu 
Saponaria»)t  were  held  at  Tousi,  a  place  in  the  dioces 
of  TouL 

L  This  council  was  held  In  June,  859.  Charles  th 
Bald  and  the  sons  of  the  emperor  Lothaire  were  pr««eni 
Thirteen  canons  were  published,  of  which  the  first  treat 
of  the  reconciliation  of  Charles  and  his  brtuher  I^ul: 
The  sixth  relates  to  a  charge  of  treason  brought  b^ 
Charles  the  Bald  against  Venilon,  bishop  of  Sena.  Caii 
on  8  relates  to  the  case  of  the  Breton  bishops  who  hai 
been  guilty  of  schism  in  separating  from  their  metro- 
politan. The  tenth  contains  certain  dogmas  relatinfi 
to  grace  (originally  put  forth  in  the  first  six  canons  ot 
Valence,  in  the  Synod  of  Quiercy),  concerning  whict 
there  an»c  a  great  contention  among  the  bishops  pres- 
ent, Synoiial  letters  were  addressed  to  Venilon,  th< 
Breton  prelates,  and  to  those  factious  and  seditious  per 
sons  whose  unbridled  licentiousness  had  caused  extrem< 
disorder.     See  Mansi,  ConciL  viii,  974. 

II.  The  second  Council  of  Tousi  (also  called  Concilt 
um  TitUentej  or  Ttissiacense)  was  held  in  860.  Fortj 
bishopa  from  fourteen  provinces  attended.  Five  can- 
ons were  published,  directed  against  robbery,  perjury 
and  other  crimes,  then  very  prevalent.  Although  onl) 
forty  bishops  were  present,  these  canons  ore  signed  b} 
fifty-seven,  the  decrees  of  councils  being  often  sent  tc 
the  bishops  who  were  absent  for  their  signature. 

1.  Is  directed  ngaiust  invaders  of  sacred  things. 

2.  Concerning  the  incontinence  of  virgins  or  widovri 
consecrated  to  God. 

3.  On  perjury  and  false  witnwses. 

4.  Against  robbers  and  others  guilty  of  vsrlous  crimes. 

5.  Concerning  vngabond  clerks  and  monks. 

A  synodal  letter  was  also  drawn  up,  addressed  to  the 
invaders  of  ecclesiastical  rights  and  property,  and  the 
plunderers  of  the  poor.     See  Mansi,  viii,  7o£ 

Tousaain,  or  TuBsanus,  Dahibl,  a  French  Prot- 
estant minister,  was  bom  at  Montbelliard,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Donbs,  July  15,  1541.  After  some  edu- 
cation in  his  native  place,  Toussain  went  to  Basle  in 
1555,  where  he  studied  two  years.  He  then  spent  two 
yj'ars  in  'IHlbingen,  applying  himself  to  belles-lettres, 
philosophy,  ami  divinity.     Finding  himself  indifler- 
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«I^  Kquintcd  with  the  Fnnch  languige,  he  went 
to  Tini  ia  1(>69,  and,  after  ■  reiidence  of  ■  yeu,  went 
U  Oilan%  where  be  I4aig\}l  Hebrew  for  (ome  lime, 
(ml,  bong  admitted  into  the  minislr;',  utGdited  in  the 
CtiRhtben.    While  in  Orleans  he  was  fretiuently  ex- 
pNtd  N  dangers  ariaing  out  nf  the  war  between  the 
CuMio  and  PnileMaDts,  but  escaped  them  and  finally 
K^cd  Heidelberg,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by 
fndoick  IlL     The  prince  afUrwarda  employed  him 
Id  riatnif  the  Betbrmed  churches  in  his  damiuii 
OatUdolb  of  the  elector  in  1676,  his  son,  Canmit, 
ritidTaaasain  to  Neustadt,  made  him  superintend 
if  (Lc  churches  there,  and,  on  the  death  of  Urrii 
infeisar  of  divinit;.     In  1578  be  presided  at  a  sy: 
■ambled  by  Caumli  for  the  porpuse  of  esublishing 


a  Heidelberg, 
Id  Tninun  in  promoting  the  Kefonned  religion.  In  j 
1166  be  wsi  appinnted  to  uicceed  GryoBut,  tint  pro-  | 
fean  (^diriiiity  at  Heidelberg;  snd  in  1&94  was  chos- 1 
a  KCtor  of  the  aniversity.  He  died  Jan.  10,  160^, 
md  nsi  buried  in  the  uniTeraty  chapeL  Hia  publish-  . 
(dw[«ki,iu  many  roinmea  4t«  and  (olio,  are  principal- 
trcnsmenUries  on  various  parts  at  the  BiUe,  and  de- 
fam  or  particular  docirinea  Ot  tbe  Reformed  Church. 
Hh  Eh  was  puUinhed  by  his  son  Paul  under  the  title 
liU  tt  oana  llaaiflu  Tauani,  etc  (Heidelberg,  1603, 
tot 

Towiitherendeiintirio  the  A.  V.  of  the  Heb.  words 
(1)  ryi,  neo'rrtA  (so  called  as  being  iluilcrn  off  from 
iuin'hstcheUing),  rr/B»f  (Judg.  xi-i,  9)>  (2)  ni^io, 
fiabijl  (Its.  sliii,  37),jlaz  (as  elsewhere  rendered). 

Towel  (Xivnof.  for  "LaUlialrum,  a  linm  elolh,  John 
*iii.  4,  b)  was  the  uproa  worn  by  sen-anis  and  persons 
»  wilting  (see  Galen,  De  Vo 
CU/1S.8S).    SeeApBOM. 

Tower  ia  the  rendering  In 
•be  A.  r.  of  the  foUowiDg  Heb. 
andiir.wurds:  I.ing,l^na, 
•oi  I'na  (Sept.  (»aX&c),froin 
T^f  lo  ■■  ■earch,''  "  explore,"  a 
Mtrekn- or  watcher  {  and  hence 
Uw  notion  of  a  watch-tower. 
In  [is,  ixxil,  U  the  lower  of 
Opfatl  Is  probably  mewit  (Neh. 
iii,  !6).  2.  bn»,  and  bn  1 
or  SvtJB  (wifrfo^t  Ifrru 
ftoni  H»,  to  "become  grea 
a  MIy  tower  i  used  sotnetim 
ai  I  proper  nonn.  See  H 
MU  3. -1^1^  (mrpniiMiiw- 
Jh))!  strong  IbrtiBcation ;  o 

n>»-iowei'(HabLii,l>    See  ^ 

EsTPT.      4.  bps  (oImc,  do- 

mi),  only  in  2  Kings  r.  See  Op  R  B 

MuHt  "comer,"  twice  only  lower"  (Zepb.  i,  16.  in, 
';  jMWia;  aiiffatut).  6.  nsX^  (irroint^;  itptcuhi\ 
"■aleb-tower."  See  Uizpail  7.  Zl'fiTl  {bxipiipa : 
nhr},''a  refbge,"  only  in  poetry.  S«  Uisuab.  8. 
ITipfiif,  the  general  lerm  in  the  New  Test.    See  For- 

Tl»ICATIO!t. 

Isolated  watch-lowen  or  fortifled  posls  in  frontier  or 
exposed  situalitHi*  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  the 
town  of  Edar,  etc  (Ren.  hit,  31:  Mic  iv,  8;  Isa. 
xii,5,8,ll!  Hab.ii,  1;  Jer.Ti,  27;  CBnt.vii.4):  the 
lover  of  Lebanon,  perhapa  one  of  David's  "Ksrrisnns" 
(bbMI,  3  3«D.  rii,  6;  Bkumer,  Piilail.  p,  29).  .Such 
tnren  or  oolpoaCi  fur  tbe  defence  nf  wells,  and  the  pro- 
tettian  of  Sodts  and  of  oommera,  were  built  by  Uzziah 
fa>  tbe  pasture  groonda  (MMAar)  [see  DksrrtJ,  and 


pentlage  U)  them  (Isa.  f,!i  MalL 
xxi,  S3;  Mark  xii,  1).  Such  towers  are  still  in  use 
in  Palestine  in  vineyards,  especially  near  Hebron,  and 
are  used  as  lodges  for  the  keepers  of  tbe  vineyards. 
During  tbe  vintage  they  are  filled  with  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  gathering  tbe  grspes  (Kubiuson, 
HM.  Hti.  i,  2111;  11,81;  Martinesu,  Ku»t.  ;.t/>,  p.  4S4; 
De  Saulcv,  TmreJ),  i,  646)  Hackett,  Illuitr,  o/ ScripU 
p.  163,  171).    See  Loixjk. 

Mural  towers  were  in  all  antiquity  built  as  part  of  the 
furliScstinns  of  towns,  especially  at  tbe  comers  of  the 
walls  snd  the  gales  (2  Chmn.  liv,  7;  ixvi,  9,  IB; 
xxxii,  G;  1  Hicc  r,  55,  liii,  33,  43,  etc;  comp.  Isa. 
xxiii,  3;  xzx,  !6i  Eiek.  xxvi,  4,  9;  see  Pliny,  H.  N. 
vi,  22,  1).  Also  in  the  interior  of  cities  towers  served 
as  citadels  (Jndg.  ix,  46  sq,).  Jerusalem  (q.  v.)  was 
especiallv  provided  with  tuwerv  of  this  description, 
msny  of'whicb  had  sperial  names  (Neh.  til,  11 ;  xii,  38; 
Jer.  xxxi,  SS,  etc).  Thoee  on  the  walls  and  at  the 
gates  were  used  for  sentries  (2  Kings  ix.  17;  xvii, 
9;  iviii,  8;  Eiek.  ixvii,  11).  TJie  Temple  (q.  v.) 
was  likewise  supplied  with  numerous  towen.  The 
"lower  in  Siloam"  (q.  v.)  (Luke  xiii,  4)  was  probably 
mural  defence  near  that  fountain.    See  Oats; 


g  es,as 

^  of  the  divination 
used  by  the  king  of  Itabrlon  to  determine  his  line  of 
msrch  into  the  kingdom  nf  Judah:  "At  bis  right  hand 
was  the  divination  for  Jerusalem,  to  appoint  captains, 
lo  open  tbe  mouth  in  the  slaughter,  to  lift  up  the  voice 
with  shouting,  to  appoint  bniiering-rams  against  the 
gate,  and  to  build  a  tower  (F.zck.  xxi,  £2).  See  Bat- 
TEKINO-RAH.  In  the  Maccabiean  age,  lowers  borne  on 
elephants  were  used  to  can}'  warriors  in  battle  (1  Usee 
vi,37;  comp.  Pliny,  H.it'.xx,  l,''lurrigeri  elepbauui- 
rum  humeri").  In  Roman  sieges  (he  lower  (roxa,  from 
the  vine-branches  with  which  it  was  often  tbatched), 
run  on  wheelaalon({  an  iniHcial  causeway  (aggtT),-mt» 
proverbial  (Luke  lin,  48).     See  MotJHT. 

In  tbe  figurative  language  of  Scriptnn,  towen  ara 


Kunua  UUitu?  Towan 

nwcA  for  dafrnden  and  proUcMn,  whether  b^  cooiuel  or 
Uiengtb,uipeue«in«u(Paa.sviii,iailxi,B).  See 
Wab. 

TOWER  IN  Christian 

Utmpt  to  puticukriic  tbe  Tmrioiu  kiuds  of  lowen 
which  have  been  adopted  by  different  naEinns  in  Tar- 
mer  agea  would  far  exceed  the  Mope  of  thia  work ;  tb< 
foUowinfc  abaervationa,  therefore,  are  chiefly  ounHued  tc 
thoee  which  were  in  use  in  the  Middle  Agea  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Biljacent  puta  of  Europe,  and  more  es- 
pecially lo  the  uiwen  uf  chuichei,  Among  the  Greek! 
and  Rumani,  luwen  were  employed  of  Tiriuua  forms 
and  for  different  purpoiiea,  but  by  no  means  an  abun- 
dantly ai  in  aft£r-agea,  and  in  general  they  appear  not 
to  hare  been  ao  lofty  aa  thoae  of  mediasval  date.  The 
tower  of  Andioaicus  Cyrrhntea,  called  alao  the  Temple 
of  the  Winds,  at  Athena,  ja  octagonal ;  at  Autun,  in 
France,  a  coDsidenble  pan.of  a  large  and  lofty  aquare 
tower  of  late  Romaa  work  exisia.  The  tower  for  the 
tue  of  bells  ia  suppoaed  not  lo  have  been  introduced  till 
the  &th  centiirv,and  hence  the  lenn  com/iunife,  applied 
to  the  Italian  tuwerg.     See  Sfihe. 

In  (he  Middle  A((ea  the  Uiwera  of  castlea  were  nu- 
merous and  of  atrikiug  character.  During  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Norman  style  the  keep  oneii  cunsisted  of  a 
large  rectangular  cower,  with  others  of  smaller  aiie  at- 

'    '       "     angles,  and  these  last  mentioned  general- 


uildinj 


e  Whit 


tower  of  London  and  the  castles  of  Re 
UuUdford.  The  keep  lower  of  Conisburgh  Castle,  in 
Vorksbire,  which  is  of  the  latest  Norman  work,  ia  cir- 
cular, with  large  buttresses  on  the  outside;  in  other 
CKimpleai  especially  in  those  of  later  date,  the  keep 
lowers  are  of  various  fonns,  oflen  irregular,  apparently 
BO  canstructed  aa  being  considered  best  adapted  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  aitaa.  and  the  systems  of  defence  in 
use  at  the  periods  of  their  erection.  Besdea  these  main 
towera,  many  others,  which,  though  of  leas  magnitude 
than  the  keep,  were  often  of  very  considerable  size, 
were  employed  in  different  parta  of  fortiGcalioos,  espe- 
cially at  the  entrances,  where  the  gateways  were  gen- 
Wally  flanked  by  towers  projecting  considerably  before 
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the  main  walls;  these  wete  pierced  with  laop-boli 
oilela,  and  were  commonly  surmounted  with  oui 
lations.    See  Tt-RBHT. 

Churcb-towera  of  all  dates  are  greatly  divcraifie 
only  in  their  details,  but  also  in  general  proportion 
form;  they  are  occasiotially  detached  from  the  bui 

and  are  to  be  found  placed  in  almnst  every  ponbl 
uation  except  about  the  east  end  of  the  chanori 
all  cases  their  use  was  for  hanging  the  bells,  and 
the  naiDe  br{fiy.  Laige  churches  have  often  w 
lowers,  espedally  when  the  pUn  is  cruciform ;  a 
this  case  there  are  generally  two  at  the  west  cni 
one,  oT  larger  dimeniions.  at  the  intcnection  of  the 
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lie  tnoruugh fares,  and  in  such  lituatiuiiB  are  btii 
open  archways.  It  ia  not  unusual  lo  find  church 
ers  which  batter,  or  diminish  upward:  these  are 
erally  of  Norman  or  Early  English  date;  but  in 
districts,  as  in  Northamplunshire,  this  mode  of  com 
tion  was  continued  to  a  later  period. 

Thetowerabebngingtothestyle  described  in  th< 
cle  Saxo.x  Architiu^l'rii  (q.v.)  are  square  and  ma 
not  of  lofly  proportions,  and  apparently  never  wen 
vided  with  stone  staircases.  Some  of  them  are  a 
erably  ornamented,  aa  at  the  churches  of  Bamad 
Earl'a  Barton,  Northamptonshire!  and  others  are 
plain,  as  at  St.  Michael's,  Oxford,  and  St.  Benet'a, 
bridge:  the  tower  of  the  Church  of  Sompting,  8i 
which  belongs  to  this  style,  terminates  with  a  gal 
cmA  of  (he  four  sidea,  and  is  surmonuled  by  ■  wi 
spire;  but  whether  or  not  (his  was  the  original 
may  be  doubted. 

in  some  pans  of  tireat  Britain  circular  chuTch-ti 
ate  to  be  found.  These  have  sometimes  been  asa 
to  be  of  very  high  antiquity,  but  the  character  of 
architecture  shows  that  they  commonly  belong  t 
Norman  and  Early  English  atytea.  They  are  bu 
ruugh  flints,  generally  of  coane  workmanship,  with 

psrt,  about  the  upper  story:  one  of  the  beat  exai 
ia  thai  of  Liule  Saxham  (iburch,  Suffolk.      Phun  i 
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luntvUtUy,  hat  the  fono  'a  not  nnfrcquentlr  changed 
towudi  the  top,  npeciallir  if  Um  tunct  it  carrit^  up 
tbe  vbok  hej^t  of  the  lower :  cKcuoiutly  puLygoiimL 
Srinnan  hiwen  ue  tu  b«  met  with,  u  IL  Ely  CMbe- 
dnL  In  Nocmandj-  *  few  examples  of  village  ehurch- 
temm  ot  this  style  exiAtr  which  are  capped  with  py- 
nnidd  ilooe  Toofi,  like  low  aqiuire  ipife*,  but  in  cen- 
tral lilt  iDcifs  and  panpeu  ars  additions  of  later  dale. 
MlDj  Norman  tnwera  are  very  coDiiderab^  ornamented, 
Ike  nppn  Moriea  bdng  uaually  the  richest,  while  olhera 
in  TOT  plain.  Good  ipecimena  remain  at  St.  Alban's 
Abtcj:  ttie  cathcdiala  of  Norwich,  Exeter,  and  Winches- 
la  JnkeibuiyAhbeT:  SouthweJHinnter:  thechurch- 
«i/SLlNitcr.  Northampton;  St.  Clement,  itendwich; 
Ut,  Oxfordshire ;  Stewkley.  Buckinghamahire,  etc 

hi  KaHtf  EngUik  lowers  much  greater  variety  of  de- 
ign inl  propunion  is  fiHind  than  in  those  of  prior  date. 
Tct  prevailing  plan  ia  Hiuare,  but  ifnat  eiunples  are 
MigDul,  aoU  occuionally  the  upper  part  of  a  square 

K(i  at  almost  univerul,  though  they  are  frequenlly  ta 
■Dch  maaked  by  buttresaea  as  to  be  in  great  measure 
<maAA.  Many  towers  ju  thi>  jiyle  are  of  lofty  pro- 
,wbUeothenarekiwand  masaive.  Thebeatex- 


Lu    general   compuoi- 

fei  very  malerially 
from  Early  EngUab 
tuweriL  Many  are 
very  lady,  anil  oth- 
era  of  low  propor- 
lioiia  ;    aome    highly 

perfectly  plain ;  a 
large,  and  probably 
the  greater,  number 


rather    smaller 


r,  e»|H- 


cially  in  the  PeriM'; 
lanterns.  Decoral«d 
edn  Cathedra) ;   the 


fiAMkthorpa,  NortbamploDshir*, 


Northamptonshire  1  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  etc.  Perpen- 
dicular towers  are  Tei^  numerous  hi  all  pans  of  the 
kingdom,  especially  in  Somersewhire.    Among  such  aa 

at  Canterbury,  Vink,  and  Glouceaiei 
churches  at  Boston  and 
Louth,  Lincolnahire; 
Keitering,    Northamp- 


,    Cire 


Gni 


been 


iviinKally  left  quite  open.    CoiBiderable  variety  of. 
lint  ii  prolnced  by  the  dilbrent  afrangement,  sizes,  an 
hnn  lA  the  buttreaaei  at  the  angles  c ' 
•1  n\\  as  in  the  later  Mylea  of  Gothic  i 
Mndinie*.  instemi  of  butinaees,  small 


this 


Im  inp  wiih  parapets,  ao 


with  pinnacle«  at 
1,  called  pack-saddle 
■»if>(aallnaikih»Tpe,KDrthamptanahire),  and  many  are 
MianunleH  with  ifiiras,  which,  although  perhaps  in  the 
■ufiimy  oTcaseslheT  an  oT  later  dale  than  the  towers, 
appaar  to  hare  been  originally  eonlemplaled.  Exam- 
pk*  remaui  at  the  cathediala  of  Oxford  and  Peterbor- 
n^;  lbecfaBiehcsof8t.HaTy,Slamrordi  Ketlnn  and 
Uykd,  PMlaail ;  Loddiogton  and  Raundes,  Northamp. 
MhNmi  Hiddleton  Slnwy,  Oxfordshire,  etc 

b  tha  Dietr^td  and  PeyenHailar  style*  lowen 
AftT  «M7  laaaiiliiialilj  botb  in  proportions  and  amount 
rf  witkbaWBIi  and  eooaidenible  diTemlj  of  outline  and 
efct  ia  pWMiutad  by  vaiying  the  arrangement  and  form 
rf  (fee  Mbofdhiatc  pan^  anch  as  wioilowa,  buttreasea. 


Toiren,     Josbph, 
LUD.,    a      Diaaentiag 

South  walk,  LnndoD,  in 
17S7,  and  was  appren- 
ticed to  Mr.  Uoad- 
by,  priiiwr,  at  Shel- 
bonxv  Dorseliihire,  in 
17M.  Ue  relumed  to 
London  in  1761,  vhefa 
wurked  at  his  irade, 


book-eeUa 


He  v 


n,  flomenetshlia. 


past<ir  of  a  congrogalion 
at  Itighgaie.  In  I77M  he 
became  direnoon  preach- 
er at  a  chapel  in  New 
Tnp:ton  (ireen.  lie  died  . 
in17M.  Mr.T<«erHwas  "g,,,,,,  , 
an  Arisn.  ihoHgh  clnnelv 
oinnected  with  Ihe  Unitarians.  lie  wrote,  ffnwv  of 
Ihe  Koniiw  A.rt.w«  of  Chrulianihi  (Ijmd,  1768, 8vo)  i 
— /ttwrtvn*™  m  Hima't  Hi1.ay  nf  Englmid  (iHd, 
1778,  Hvo)  ■.—Uriliih  Biography  (IT6C-'2,  7  vols.  8vo[ 
1773-80, 10  voU  8to  [vcJa,  i-i-ii  by  Toners;  vili-x  by  n 
riergvman]):— V'tmru-ufuno/fAf  PiAilieal  Ojnniimi  qf 
fj-rlr  (1782,  Rvo):— jl/™wir»  o/ Fredmek  tht  Gtw* 
(17WI,  3  %-iils.  8tO!  1796,  2  vols.  8vo:— TVorta  on  Pofit- 
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ical  and  other  Subjects  (1796, 8  vols. 8vo) :— besides  Ser-  Aman,  ExoU  p.  163),     This  especiilly  applies  to  thi 

mons,  and  articles  to  the  Biographia  Britannica.    See  larger  cities  of  Asia,  such  as  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  whicl 

Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v.;  Dar-  enclosed  an  area  of  many  miles  (see  Ritter,  Erdk,  xi 

ling  Cuclop,  BibUog,  s.  v.  903).    The  gates  of  the  cities  were  closed  (Josh,  ii,  5  sq. 

Towerion,  Gabriel.  D.D.,  a  learned  English  di-  ''"^K-  *vi»  3 ;  1  Sam.  xxiii,  7 ;  1  Kings  iv,  13 ;  Psa.  cxlvii 

vine,  was  a  native  of  Middlesex,  and  became  a  com-  13,  etc)  with  strong  folding-doors  (B'^njri.  mrb^ 

moner  of  Queen*8  College,  Oxford,  in  1660,  where  he  with  brazen  or  iron  bars  (DTl'^'ia),  and  were  surmount 

took  his  A.M.  in  1657.     In  1660  he  was  elected  fellow  ed  by  turreU  (2  Sam.  xviii,  32),  which  were  guarded  b 

of  AU-Souls\  and  entered  holy  orders  at  about  the  same  sentries  (ver.  24  sq.).    In  these  the  governors  and  judge 

time.     He  was  tirst  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  Welwyn,  held  their  sittings,  and  a  more  or  less  extensive  squai 

in  HeriftinUliire,  and  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  1677.  (ahl,  which,  however,  does  not  alwavs  mean  an  ope 
An  April,  1692,  he  was  inducted  into  the  living  of  St,      ^  j,^^  sometimes  a  wide  [irXarira]  street,  G«n.  xij 

Antlrew  L-n«ler8haft,  London,  to  which  he  was  presented  ^ .  j^^     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  .^^  adjoined  (Ezra  x,  9 ;  Neh.  vii 

by  king  WiUiam.     He  died  m  October,  1697,and  was  ,^  3^  jg.  ^  Sam.  xxi,  12;  1  Chron.  xxxii,  6;  Job  jmh 

interred  at  Welwyn.     His  works  »^ ,^ ^'V^'^'!?  7;  Cant,  iii,  2)  where  the  market  was  held  (2  Kini 

K!L^^A'*TT^!'^T^rL^^^  vii,l;comp.«yopai,Josephus,/.(A,22).     The  stiee 

\Q&&,  ^U>)\--An  Eaepluxavm  of  the  Decalogue,  or  Ten  .J-^^  .^     '...  .1    ^^     ot     »  ••  o,     . 

CommanLenU,  and  an  Explication  of  the  Catechism  of  (n"^3SSin,  Job  xviii,  1 . ;  Isa.  v,  25 ;  Jer.  xxx  vl^  21,  et.; 

the  Church  of  England  (  Lond.  1676-88,  4  pts.  foL  ) :—  D'^PJ^S.  Cant,  iii,  2 ;  Eccles.  xii,  4,  etc ;  irXaruat,  Mat 

Of  the  Sacraments  in  General,  etc  (ibid.  1686,  8vo): —  vi,  5;  xii,  19;  Acts  v,  15,  etc)  were  not  so  narrow  (y« 

Of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  in  Particular  among  the  gee  irrcvwTroc  applied  to  those  of  Jenisalem  in  Joet 

Heathen  and  Jews,  etc  (1687,  8v<)).     See  Chalmers,  phus,  IKar,  vi,  8, 5)  as  in  modem  Oriental  towns  (Maui 

Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  u-  ^^11,  p.  172 ;  Olearius,  p.  291 ;  Russegger,  i,  367 ;  Robii 

ihors,  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cgclop,  BibUog.  s.  v.  son,  i,  38 ;  iii,  697),  where,  as  in  Acre  (Mariti,  p.  246 

Towgood,  Micaiah,  an  English  Dissenting  min-  scarcely  two  laden  camels,  or  in  Damascus  (Schuber 

iater,  was  bom  at  Axminster  in  1700,  became  pastor  at  iii,  29)  scarcely  a  single  one,  can  pass  ( Burckhard t,  A  rai 

Moreton-Hampstead  in  1722,  removed  to  Crediton  in  p.  151).     The  streets  of  Hebrew  antiquity  (at  least  i 

1735,  and  in  1750  to  Exeter,  where  he  died  in  1792.  the  large  towns)  had  names,  which  were  someUme 

He  wrote,  Dissenter's  Apology  (Lond.  1739, 8vo) :— Z>m-  taken  from  those  of  the  kind  of  trade  carried  on  in  thee 

seniing  Gentleman's  Answer  to  Rev.  Mr.  White  (1746-48,  (Jer.  xxxvii,  2 ;  comp.  dyopat,  Josephus,  War,  y,  8, 1 

«thed.3  vols. 8 vo):—i:May  on  CAarfc« 7(1748;  newed.  like  modem  ftazaar* ;  Russell, i4 fcppo, i, 29  sq. ;  Harmei 

lSn,l2mo):— Dissertations  on  Christian  Baptism  {1750;  i,245'sq.;  Arvieux,  i,  55 ;  Ker  Porter,  i,  406, 407).    The; 

new  ed.  with  notes,  etc.,  1815,  12mo).     See  AUibone,  were  occasionaUy  paved  in  the  later  period  (J<»ephuj 

Dist.  of  Brii.  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Manning,  Life  A  nt.  xv,  9, 6 ;  xvi,  5, 3 ;  xx,  9, 7) ;  in  earlier  times  (comj 

and  WrUings  of  Towgood  (1792);  SketitA,  Hist,  of  Free  Isidore,  Grig,  xv,  16)  we  find  notice  of  paving  in  th 

Churches  of  England,  p.  419  sq.  court  of  the  Temple  (2  Kings  xvi,  17).     From  1  King 

«  .^.  ..  ,,,.  V         ».  xx»  '^  *'  would  seem  that  kings  sometimes  constructe 

Towgood,  Richard,  an   E^KliJ .  Prelate,  was  or  improved  certain  avenues  (o>mp.  Rosenmilller.  J/o, 
made  dean  of  Bnstol  in  1667,  and  died  in  1683.     He         1  •••  oa.  _  x     *        1    .   ,-;lJ.«n  .    .,   .     , 

published  a  Sermon  on  Acts  vii,  8  (Lond.  1676).     See  ^^'  •".201  sq.).  Aqueducts  (H^brn)  were  bu.lt ...  Jc 

Anihone,  Dirt,  of  BrU. and  Amer.  Authors, a.  V.  '^"«!^«"»  before  the  exile  (2  Kings  xx,20;  Isa.  vii,  3 

Town(notcarefullvdistinguUhedintheA.V.from  ^^."!  ^'/«'  ^*>*\V  r!*^!*^"^^  «^«  ^^^PV^^  -»'; 

^,   .      „     .>,i.»     •    .'u  1        1    •        r^-«  xviii,3,  2;  comp.  If  rir,  11, 1/,  9;  Robinson,  11, 166  sq.) 

^'  city,'  which  latter  is  the  usual  rendering  of  ->-»S,  occa-  ^ther  cities  were  supplied  by  springs  (see  Josephus,  A  n 

sionally  "  town :"  this  latter  is  also  the  translation,  at  xvii,  13, 1)  and  cisterns,  the  latter,  at  times,  of  very  ex 

•tiroes,  of  ^"^p.  prop,  a  waU,  as  usually  rendered ;  ""SCn,  a  pensive  constmctioi^  {War,  vii,  8, 3).     See  Watkr. 
villaf/e,  as  generally  rendereti ;  and  so  Kw/iiy  in  the  New        As  to  the  varied  condition  of  cities  in  pre-exilia 

Test!  [once  mt>re  distinctively  KutfiowoXtQ,  Mark  i,  38] ;  Hines  of  Palestine  we  have  only  disctmnected  notice 

ra,  a  daughter,  sometimes  rig.  emplovetl ;  rv\m,  oiilv  ^he  oldest  ones  of  the  land  were  destroyed  by  a  natun 

in'the  phrase  Havoth-jair  [q.v.];  niT->0,  "  unwalled  ;»' miraculous  combustion  in  Abraham's  time  (<  Jen.  xb 

,,  ,.         ■'         \    :      rru^  ii    .         .-  2^  ®^)-     During  the  conquest  bv  the  Israelites  man 

towns,^  means  rather  op«  coufUrg).     The  hrst  mention  ^^^  destrove^l  bv  fire  (Josh,  vi,  24, 26 :  xi,  13\  but  late 

<>f  such  collective  residence  occurs  early  m  the  antedihi-  ^^^  j^      ;^  ^^^uilt  (Judg.  i,  26;  1  Kings  xvi,  24)  an 

v.an  histoor  ((ren.  iv,  10,  but  we  are  not  to  think,  m  embellished  (Judg.  xviii,  28;  1  Kings  xii,  26;  xv.  17 

the  case  of  such  pnmitive  "cities,    of  anything  more  ^^jj  2^ .  ^  Chron.  viii,  5).     The  Chald*an  inva 

than  a  nricre  hamlet,  the  nucleus,  perhaps,  of  an  eventual  ^j^,,  ^^^^  (especiallv  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem)  man 

nrietropohs.     Towns,  however,  appear  in  the  history  of  ^^  ^„^  during  the  exile  most  of  the  cities  wer 

the  patriarchs  as  strong  central  p<>iiits  of  the  agricult-  ^^^ed.    The  Svrian  wars  under  the  Maccabees  wast*, 

ura    tnbes  in  nomadic  regions,     fhey  were  therefore  or  destroved  several  (see  1  Mace  v,  44, 65 ;  ix,  62).    Oth 

enclosed  with  walk  and  thus  each  town  was  originally  ^„^  how'ever,  especiaUv  Jerusalem,  were  fortified,  an. 

a  fortress  (see  Numb,  xxxii,  17;  hence  the  term  "iSa^,  castles  and  citadels  were  built  (ver.  60 ;  xii,  38;  xiii.33 

literally  a /orf, applied  tear  t^oxrtv  to  Tyre,  Josh,  xix,  xv,  7,  39,  40:  Josephus,  War,  iv,  7,  2;   An/,  xiii,  16 

29;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  7);  such  as  the  cities  which  the  Is-  3).     During  the  Roman  period  cities  especially  multi 

raelites  captured  and  demolished  under  Joshua.     For  plied,  chiefly  under  the  patronage  of  the  Herod'ian  fam 

this  purpose  eminences  and  hills  (comp.  Matt,  v,  14)  ily;  but  many  of  them  were  largely  occupied  by  Gen 

were  naturally  selected  as  more  commanding  and  secure  tiles,  with  their  heathenish  theatres,  gymnasia,  stadia 

sites  (see  Konig,  De  Montibus,  Urbium  Aniiquiss.  Sedi-  and  temples  (tftwi  xv,  5,  2;  xviii,  2,  1  and  8;  xx,  9,  4 

hus  [Annwberg.  1796]),  a  precaution  which  Palestine,  etc).     Fortifications  and  towns  also  increased  (t^'d  xv 

with  its  varied  surface  and  exposed  situation,  es|)ecially  9,  4 ;  War,  vii,  8,  3).     The  post-exilian  topography  ol 

suggested  (comp.  2  Sam.  iv,  6).     We  know  little,  how-  Palestine  therefore  exhibits  many  names  of  places*  no 

ever,  of  the  exact  architectural  style  of  its  cities,  with  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test. ;  some  of  them,  howevei 

the  exception  of  Jenisalem.     In  modem  times  Oriental  may  have  existed  earlier.     The  dutrict  of  Galilee  wa 

towns  are  built  very  wide-spreading,  and  often  include  especially  rich  in  towns  and  villages,  which  amounted  ii 

extensive  open  spaces,  ganlens,  etc.  (see  Thevenot,  ii,  all  to  two  hundred  and  four  {Life^^).    See  Palbstixi 
114;  Buckingham,  p.  95, 335;  Tavemier,  i,  169;  Rosen-        The  names  of  Palestinian  cities  wcf«  almost  invaria 

mUller,  MorgenL  iv,  395  sq.),  e.  g.  Damascus  (Kiimpfer  bly  significant,  as  appears  from  the  present  situatioi 

estimates  Ispahan  as  more  than  a  day's  ride  in  circuit,  and  configuration  of  the  land  (e.  g.  Ain,fottniaiH ;  Beth 
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,'  Gibeon,  deralioti;  Miipah, 
lott^tl!  Kimtb,  itight;  manj  of  them,  acconlin);ly, 
Mtd  iriih  the  article).  Mumben  of  th«H  are  cum- 
pgondnl,  e.  g.  Hich  n*S  (iouM ;  see  Riidiger,  De  A  nth, 
l*w.flil(./iKeTJirtf.p.21>,^''5of  rn^p  (city),  ^W 
(ojin),p|5(v«lley),i;!f  (nieMdow),-iKa  (weU),  l-ij 
(^nug),  liid  in  the  pont-exilun  pcriwl  with  ^(3  (vil- 
l^t);  ttaoK  with  bxj  (Baal)  eppeer  to  have  been  of 
-Cuuiiiiiali  origin  ( >ee  Panarka,  Ueb.  d.  HiBfiaii  iar 
ewMa  aufOrttmmeyi  [BerL  184j]).  Some  are  of 
Jul  (Kiijathaim,  Jerusalem,  Dothan)  or  plural  form 
<KtriMti,  Anatboih,  Gebim) ;  in  one  caw  (Belh-horon) 
■e  bar?  the  distinction  of  vpper  and  imcer  Tillagea. 
Smnl  placvs  of  the  aame  name  are  distinguished  bv 
tbiume  of  the  tribe  added  (see  Hatt.  ii,  1,5;  xxi.  II; 
LDketi,31).  In  Buman  times,  especially  under  th(!  Her.  I 
-oKmuiy  old  names  were  displaced  by  others  of  (.irerk  | 
orljun  origin  (e.g.  l>iospoliSfNeapoiis,Se1>aste,Ccsar?a, 
Titieiiis;lateT^iaCapitDlina),saiiieofwhich  have  still 
MiTirtd(comp.Aii]niian.MarceLxiv,8).wbilethe  most 
tTtbHShsTe  again  yielded  to  the  older  appellation  (aimp. 
Jo«phiia,H'ur,i,4,i;  ^Hf.xiii,  13.3:  see KeUnd./-<ifa->r. 
|Li£7),  or  to  an  imitation  in  Arabic  of  a  similar  sound 
(tiliiKr.liaen  of  like  Wandtiy^,  p.  31).  See  Nahk. 
Od  the  population  of  cbe  cities  of  Palestine  nothing 

n[({jMrphus'ssUtemeiits  [e.g.  IV'ur,iii,3,  l]  are  sus- 
p>ciHil;butseeRaumer,/'a/aff.p.43(lsq.).  SeeNuHHKH. 
Adistinetion  between  walled  uiwii*  and  open  villages 
■saotanifuimly  maintained  in  the  Old  Test.,  all hotti  ' 
in  Ibt  later  period  they  began  to  he  distinguished  (■ 
rni^B,£Mk.xxxviii,lli  D-nXTI,  Neh.  ai,  Z5 ;  con 
ni».  Knmb.  axi,  SS,  Bi;  Josh,  xv,  45;  Judg.  li,  3 
%h.'xi,!5:  BN,33am.xx,l9;  see  (iesenius,  .l/onu 
PkoLiliGS;  a  metiopolis  or  province  is  called  Ini^" 
in  ilw  Talmud,  Maai,  Sitni,  iii,  4,  etc.).     The'Ni 
Tai,  bvwever,  makes  such  distinctions  (Hark  i,  3 
oaf. Uali. s,  11 ;  Hark  vi, 56  [riii, 27];  Luke  viii,  1 
!};  .tci*  viii,  36) :  atu/iii,  e.  g.  Bethphage  (Malt,  x: 
H),  Bethany  (Juhn  xi,  I},  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv,  Ii ,. 
BMhlehem  (John  vii,  42);  but  ruAic  e.  g.  Kauireth, 
(^pnnaum,  Nain;  but  these  terms  are  used  loosely,  and 
ttt  compound  ieu/iriiro\if  even  occurs.     So,  likewise, 
Jnqiliuii  uses  iruXic  and  Ew^i;  almost  intetchsiiK^bli 
(n  Lilt,  46;  A«i.  xx,  6,  2),  and  be  occasionally  env 
|<DT9tbe  diminutive  iroXixvq  (ll'dr,  iv,'^,  1).     In  gen- 
cnl,  however,  ni/iir  (village)  cbieHy  belongs  (u  those 
FIsks  whose  nunc  is  compounded  with  1C3  (Iresenius, 
naanr.  ii,  707).    The  Talmudials  (hut  comp.  .VrsUUih, 
i,S;  £'nifri]i,v,  6)  distinguish  places  thus:  CS^S,  cities 
■ilh  derencea;   P^^Vi  towns  without  fiffiiticatioiis; 
ffnS?,  villages  (Lightfint,  Hot.  Ilfbr.  p.  599  s,.).     Ke- 
laod  gave  the  first  extenrive  list  oTthe  localities  ofpal- 
Htiiie  (in  his  PabtitBia),  which  might  be  greatly  en- 
largHl  fmcD  the  Talmud  (see  Baba  BtUhni,  ii  and  iir; 
finin  .VtliiaJi,  xi,  6).     See  TopoaRA)'i<iCAL  Tkrmh. 

On  the  municipal  goTemment  of  pre-cxilisn  l*alesline 
»  defliiiie  intormation  remains.  There  were  judges 
^"3*1=)  and  overseers  (□'^V''^)  '>"■'>  ■><■'"'''  "  °1^- 
cen  (beuL  xvi,  18),  but  the  latur  title  is  not  clear ;  and 
ebewhere  the  elden  appear  as  civil  autborilies.  In 
psst-txilian  times  the  magistrates  of  Palestinian  cities 
in  called  counciilon  (/louXn/,  Joseph  us,  U/r,  13,  IS,  34, 
61, 68),  at  whose  bead,  aa  it  would  seem,  stands  a  rulei 
(ipX-r,  Hid.  S7 ;  War,  ii,  21,  3).  Bui  from  these  are 
to  be  distinguished  the  lemtoris]  (TT-panj'yof  or  fTropl^Di, 
who  bad  their  seat  in  certain  towns,  and  probably  had 
riiil  juiisdiction  over  a  particular  district  (t.t/r,  9,  II, 
17;  .latzix,?,  4).  On  the  dvil  law  in  cities  seethe 
Hislma  iSimiedr.  i,  1  sq.).     See  Covermibkt. 

The  gate*  of  dliea  wen  guarded  during  the  day  by 
■yrinfl^  who  looked  out  Irom  the  turret  on  the  walk 
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into  tbe  distance  (2  Sam.  xviii,  24  aq.;  2  Kings  ix,  IT 
sq. ;  comp.  Eiek,  xxvii,  11),  and  either  with  the  voice 
•a  with  a  h.im  gave  the  news  (Jer.  vi,  17 ;  Eiek.  iii,  6)1 
Night  patrols  are  also  mentioned  (CanL  iii,  3).  Of 
lighting  the  ^l^ect^  however,  there  is  no  trace,  as  in 
westcni  lowus  (Becker,  r;<iUii^,i, 333  sq.).  See  Watch, 
The  mile^ones  (still  extant,  UiiUiison,  iii,  B93)  set  up 
■long  tbe  roads  tii  iiKlicate  the  distance  of  one  Hwn  from 
another  belong  to  Human  times  (see  Ideler,  in  the  AVArift 
d.  HtrL  A  kad.  1812,  hist  class,  p.  134  sq.).  On  this  point, 
and  on  the  geogrsphical  position  of  (owiis.  there  are 
only  incidental  notices  in  the  canonical  books  (see  Ueo. 
iii.  S;  Judg.  xxi,  19,  etc),  and  clearer  indications  ap- 
pear in  the  books  uf  Maccabees,  and  particularly  in  Jo- 
sephus  (see  Life,  Vi,  24, 51,  etc„  collate.1  by  Keland,  Pa~ 

'     '  ii,  ctt;  comp.Misl .Vmiii.  .S'Aflii.T,  2);  but  il  is 

ill  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  his  Latin  editor,  Je- 
rome {in  bis  Omomailiam),  thai  we  get  definite  data  on 
these  poinu;  while  the  later  itineraries  (namely,  the 
ItiiKTar.  Anioilin  [not  the  emperor  of  that  name]  and 
the  Ilia.  Ititrotot.  [hoib  edited  by  Weaaeling,  Amst. 
1735, 4io])  and  Abuireda(7(iAuf<i.\^^)  give  full  and 

iften  corrected)  hy  modem  coropari- 

nts.    See  Gbookafht. 

Toirn-olark  (ypa/i/iornic,  a  icribe,  as  elsewhere 

often  rendered)  is  the  title  ascribed  in  Ihe  A.  V,  lo  the 

magistrale  at  Epheana  who  appeased  the  mob  in  the 


[cited  by  Demi 


andhi»fellow«^ftBmen(.\ct»xix,a6(.     Theolhcrpri- 

cept  those  from  the  Vulg.  (Wycliffe.  the  Rhemiih), 
which  reniler  "scribe."  A  ilii(est  of  Biickb's  views,  in 
his  S(aalikanAabvag,  respecting  the  functions  n(  this 
officer  at  Athens  (there  were  three  grades  of  the  order 
there),  will  be  f'^und  in  .Smith's  Did.  of  Clan.  A  tU.*.  v. 
"  (Jrammateus."  The  ypofifiard'T,  or  "  town-clerk,"  at 
Epbesus  was,  no  doubt,  a  more  important  person  in  that 
city  than  any  of  the  public  officers  desiipiated  by  that 
term  in  Greece  (see  Creswell,  /Htitrtalioiu,  iv,  153). 
The  title  is  prcserveil  on  various  ancient  coins  (Wett- 
stein,  A'or.  Tril.  ii.  686;  Akermann,  Xumiimiilic  Jllut- 
iralioHM,  p,  53),  which  fully  illustrate  the  rank  and  dig- 
nity of  the  office.  It  would  appear  that  what  may  have 
been  the  original  service  of  this  class  of  men,  viz.  u> 
record  the  laws  and  decrees  of  the  state,  and  lo  read 
them  in  public,  embraced  at  Icnttlh.  especially  under 
tbe  ascendency  of  the  Komans  in  Asia  Minor,  a  much 
wider  sphere  of  duty,  so  as  to  make  them,  in  some  in- 
stances, in  effect  the  heads  or  chiefs  of  the  municipal 
govemmput  and  even  high-priesis  (Deyting,  Obtrrv.  iii, 
3H3 ;  Krebs,  Ikcrrla  Rim.  p.  362).  They  were  author- 
ized 111  preside  over  the  popular  assemblies  and  submit 
vat«s  to  them,  and  are  mentioned  on  marbles  as  acting 
in  that  capacity.  In  cases  where  they  were  associated 
with  a  superior  magistrate,  they  succeeded  to  his  place 
and  discharged  his  functions  when  the  latter  was  ab- 
sent or  had  died.  "On  the  suhjugstinn  of  Asia  by  tbe 
Romans,'  says  Biumsurk  (  Pauly,  Kan/clop,  iii,  949), 
"  ypo/i/urtic  were  appointed  there  in  the  character  of 
governors  of  single  cities  and  districts,  who  even  placed 
their  names  on  the  coins  of  their  cities,  caused  the  year 

assume  the  digujiy.nrat  least  the  name,  of 'Apx'^xi'C-'' 
See  Schwartz,  IHtitrlatio  de  rpo/i/ianvin,  Magiitratit 
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CiiilanttH  Alia  Proemualu  (Altdorf,  1735);  Van  IHle,!  nn  a/lAn  Z^iim  o/J/ow,  rrom  tbt  More  NebocUm  i4 
lHt3trUil.y,i'i6;  Sptabam,  De  Uni  tt  Pratt.  A'uiRm.i,  M(ua)oiiii)c>,*xcelkntly  tiuuliled.iriUiniitaflWpp.), 
70ij  Nea-Ea^OKikr,  i,  IMj  LcwLu,  8l  Paul,  i,  816.  JiMerlatioDB  (nine),  uhI  life  or  (he  aulbor  {ibid.  ISIT, 
See  Abiahch.  ivo)  -—IMrod.  to  Ijleraiy  UitL  of  Me  Bible  (ibid.  lajK 

It  is  evidenl,  therefore,  lirtnn  Luke's  >ocoaDt,uilliu-  l^mo;  N.Y.  188!  [a  kind  of  a  Kquet  to  baAnicdota 
(nted  by  ancient  recotde,  that  the  Epheaian  town-clerk  and  introduction  to  his  Biblieal  tiltroturt'])  -.—Iittrod 
acted  a  part  eotiiel]'  appropriate  to  the  character  in  Jo  I^  CriMoii  Study  of  Ike  Old  and  !fete  TalamaiU  (hii 
which  he  ippean.  The  ipeech  deliverMi  by  him,  it  laat) : — Stmoa  (in  Ibe  volume  of  Miiedlantout  Srr 
may  be  remarked,  is  the  model  of  a  popular  IiaranKue.  huhu,  by  Wesleyans,  published  at  the  Conference  OIBa 
He' argues  that  inch  excitement  u  the  Epbesiaos  [l«nd.l888]):_i/u(i»3r  q/'Jfuno>H(Taln«ble  sketche 
evinced  wu  undignified,  inasmuch  as  they  stood  above  '  published  posthumously  in  the  WaL  MtlJk.  Map.  la 
all  Butpicion  in  religious  matters  (Acts  xii,  3fi,  He);  1H34,  au  earnest  of  an  exhauscire  work  to  have  bca 
that  it  was  unjusiiBsble,  since  they  coold  ealaMish  nolh-  oriuen  had  his  lire  been  spared): — vaiioiu  anicks  ii 
ing  against  the  men  whom  they  accused  (Ter.87);  that    the  Mrih.  Mag.,  etiL 

it  was  unceceeeary,  since  other  means  or  redress  were  ,  Dr.  Townley's  fame  rests  npon  his  Biblical  Litera- 
open  tu  them  (yrx.  B8,  99);  and,  finally,  if  neither  pride  i  lure,  a  work  as  valuable  now  as  it  was  upon  tba  day  of 
■Kir  a  sense  of  Justice  availed  anything,  fear  of  the  Ro-  j  its  publication,  and  which  the  Eeltctie  Rtrine  (xviii, 
m«n  power  should  restrain  them  from  such  illegal  pro-  |  B86, 407)  afflns*  to  be  the  most  oompiehenaive  of  Ike 
ceedings  (rer.  40).    Sea  EpiiuauH ;  Paul,  kind  in  the  world.     It  won  for  him  the  dact(»ale  from 

■n«_ni-»  T._-.  /n  •„  ir-„v.i.  _i«.„™       .„i    an  American  unirereitv  (that  lieing  the  fltM  inwatwerf 

,dloSuJ.k.>C.JlW,Oi(.ri.    !k.„.n.,uki.go,-   l?«bl".''«l  """"r- ."»".■■»•- ^"o™p«-- 

*„ ».  .„  ,h_  ™i.g  p™,h.,  „  Lu,„ip/i..  ■  vs;^  .:™;,£. ';  .t™*  "^j;ro.i°z 

Throuffh  the  patmnage  or  lady  spencer,  to  whom  hu    m     .-  .i  t         ,aj  j  rt.     tv_  a    -  ,.[     ■*  A  .^  >< 

-,  .       J,.    T    •     J.;:    ,■   ■         n,    T.  '  rBaptisll,June,lftM  (by  Dr.Smith);  JV(rt.QHor.J/oil 

Gracechurch,  London;  and  alterwards  became  gram-    .  .   *,    .        j-.  \,      rTr     r  r.    t'       ,  >«■ 

.-II..    I    .1  _■    I      .     .-.n  ..  I        /■(nut  etc     fn  thr  fijvi  nf  Pr  Tmrnlrr.  irr    tfi— hi 

r^r^'^m:  ssti^^Liu-Ji:  \  ffi;"£'s  S'S'^.r- w-ji'", 

(Lond.  1759,  8td)  ;  Fabe  Cowvrd,  a  farce,  (1761,  un-  '  Townlvy,  John  H..  a  Presbytrrian  minister,  wai 
successful  and  not  printed) ;  The  Tatar,  a  farce  (1765,  |  bom  in  1817.  In  eariy  life  he  became  a  rlevuted  Chri» 
4lo,  unsnccesaful),  be  published  seven  ringle  Sirpvm  tian.  His  career  was  short  but  brilliaiil.  He  was  li- 
(1T4I-69,  each  4to).  See  Chalmers,  Bing.  Bid.  s.  v.;  'censed  to  preach  b}'  the  Pr»byl«y  of  Eliubelh,  and 
AI]ibone,/>iet.q/'Z'ri<.e(n<f  .4iner.  ,4Bljion,s,v.  ordainedand  installed  pastor  of  the  Pmbjlerian  Churct 

training  of  his  pious  mother  and  the  impressiona  made   _       .   ,.:  _,.■_■  - '    i  '       ' '"     * 

I.'    k    ■.  I.    .1.    <•  1  _~--       J'  >.-    1  1  .<    ""  charge,  during  bis  ministry  there  were  reneaiec 

upon  hia  heartby  the  luneral  sernces  oTfiis  Umeuted    outpourings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  manv  souli 

^»":?^;!:^.  I  tti^l'^^r.1^^;^!^  wereconv"^  and  add^  t^th^  Church. «.  in  .hi.,  re- 

andttueChriMia.,  tywhKhwaseverhisbesladommenu  ^,^^^  f^J^_^^     ^.^  ^^^  ^^^  g^^,;,^  ^^^^1^  ^ 

-  *.^"*  "  prcacner  at  tne  age  ol  nineteen  sna  j        ^  j^j  ^    ^^    ^  ^j   charge,  aiid  gBTe  {mm- 

in  1,96  WM  received  on  probation  as  an  itinerant,  from  j„  „f  ™„,i„„^  „,^      „;.  ,,„.„^L  ,„  ,ZL  ^.'T!. 
fulltlled  the  duties  of 


t  ■  ^r  „        ,       ,.  ■  -      I.  T    .on.. ,-     Christ,  bis  prompt  and  ready  eo-oneraiion  in  even 

fauhfully  snd  with  increasing  honor.     In  I«a7  he    ^^  ,^^^  j^  hi.  ability  and  fidelity  in  the  di--h,^ 


His  devo 

.y  and  fideli 
1  upon  him,  rendered  his 


was  appointed  general  secretary  of  the  Wesieya 

^.'Jd!^';i;ir™''''At'l'7rlfr™"il^^  ""''"'y  ■«'«'*"«  "  "he  Church  and  the  comtnunity 

«^  arduous  «ry,c«.     At  the  Conference  at  Sheffield    Hedied  at  Morrislowu.Feb.  5, 185S.     (W.P.S.) 
in  1829  he  was  elected  to  the  chair;  he  presided  at  the  '  '  ^    .  i.o.y 

Irish  Conference  of  ISH),  and  retired  to  Ramsgate  in  Townsead,  Oeorge.  D.D.,  an  English  divine 
183S.  This  forced  cewatioD  from  active  work  was  due  |  was  bom  at  Ramsgsle  in  178H.  and  was  educainl  ai 
to  physical  ptwtration  under  hie  great  literary,  mission-  |  Trinity  College^  Cambridge.  lie  became  chaplain  ti 
office,  and  presidential  toils.  DisHilulion.  in  fact,  was  bishop  Barriagtun  in  Iffii,  and  was  canon  of  Durhao 
already  in  progress;  it  was  only  a  question  of  time,  from  1825  till  his  death,  Nov.  23,  1857.  He  was  th< 
After  a  sickneaBofgTestsuffering,the  spirit  of  Che  gen-  :  author  of  7'jr  OU  Talanimt  A  rrangrd  in  /liiloriail  am 
tie  snd  generous  Townley  was  released  in  the  triumph  Chronological  Order,  on  lie  Baiii  of  Ligitfoofi  Chnut 
of  peace  snd  faith,  Dec  12, 1838.  '  idf,  etc,  with  copious  indexes  (Land.  1S21, 2  vols.  8vo) 

Amid  the  active  duties  of  his  pastorate  and  offices,  '  —Tht  Srtc  Tttlament .Irranged in  Hiitorictil and Chron 
Dr.  Townley  devoted  himself  to  literary  labors  with  an  '  olnprofOrrfrr,  etc  (ibid.  1835,!  voIs.Svd;  Gth  ed.  1860 
indomitable  peneverance.  His  studies  in  Bihhcal  lines  imp,  Hvo;  Amer.ed.af  both  the  foregoing,  revised  br  T 
made  him  in  all  probability  the  moat  learned  man  in  W.  Coit,  D.D.,  Bnelon,  1887,2  vols.  8vo):—nr  .4nvKi 
the  Weskvan  Conference  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Clarke  li«m  of  Biitoiy  agaiml  thr  Church  of  Romt  (Lond.l8tB 
(whom  he' only  snrrived  fifteen  months  and  a  hslfl,  Hvo:  new  ed.l»49,  t8ma):-rAin:;  «rTW«i«  «t  w*w  o) 
panicularlv  in  all  relating  to  the  literary  history  of  the  (A*  ino*(  Inlrrrttimg  Sub/rdi  in  Tirolagg  (I8S0.  8vo)  t- 
Bible.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works:  Biblical  Plan  for  Aioliihwg  FluralUiei  and  A'an-rrndenct.  ttc 
Aafcdolei(Lon±lliia,l2ino):—Illiulralioni  of  Biblical  (ilii.l.  \fl33,Hvo):  — L\ft  and  IMfmcr,  rlc  of  BMai 
/.i/fro (are,  exhibiting  the  history  and  fate  of  the  sacred  Bonner  (1842,  8vo);  Sptritual  Commamm  tcilh  Cod 
writings,  including  notices  of  translaloTB  and  other  emi-  lor  Ikf  Penlaleuck  and  the  Boot  of  Job  Arraniitd,eu 
nent  Biblical  scholars  (ibid.  1821,3  vo1s.Svd;  N.Y.  (ibid.  2  voUroy.  8va;  vol.  i  in  1845;  vol.  u,  Uctobn 
1S4£,  2  vol).  Svo)  -.—Etast  on  various  subjects  in  eccle-  1 1849)  -.—Hitloncal  ReKOTdten—EecUtiatHadamdCie 
aiaatieal  bislory  and  antiquity  (Lotid.  1824) ;— rie  Asa-  '  ti  llitlory,  etc  (ibid.  1H7,  2  Tola.  8ra)  i— /annat  ^  i 
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TVwrM  Holy  in  l950jicUh  an  Account  oftm  fnferrietp 
$nlk  tkt  Pope  tU  the  Vatican  0850, 8vo).  See  AlliUme, 
Ihet.  n/BriL  ami  A  mer.  A  utkorSf  «.  v. ;  Darling,  ( 'tfclop. 
BihUng.  &.  y. 

TowDAend,  John,  an  £nglbh  Di;w«ntiiig  mini«- 
t«r,wu  bum  March  24, 1757,  in  the  parish  ol'  White- 
chapel,  County  of  Middlewx.  lie  was  educated  fur  Hve 
Tctn  at  Christ's  llo«pital,  and  waa  then  apprenticed  to 
liii  father.  Having  received  acme  religious  impres- 
MOB  from  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Peck  well, 
1m  oflSered  himself  as  a  member  at  the  Tabernacle,  and 
aRDoeneed  public  teaching  in  some  of  the  villages 
anmnd  London,  but  soon  received  an  invitation  to  sup- 
ply the  Intlepeudent  meeting  at  Kingston,  where  he 
wai  oidained,  June  1,  1781.  After  three  years  Mr. 
Towntend  quitted  Kingston  and  settled  at  Bermond- 
KT,  where  be  commenced  his  ofllcial  duties  at  mid- 
•offlffler,  1784,  and  in  which  situation  he  continueti  to 
labor  in  his  Master's  vineyard  till  the  period  of  his 
<letth,Felx7,1826. 

llr.Towii8eiKi  was  one  of  the  foundera  of  the  London 
MiflioDaiy  Society.  He  also  aided  in  the  fi>rmation 
of  the  Tract  Society,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, the  London  Female  Penitentiary,  the  Irish  Evan- 
fcBeil,  the  Society  for  the  Conveirion  of  the  Jews,  the 
OoogRgatioiial  School  (raised  entirely  by  his  influence), 
the  Fbod  for  the  Relief  of  Aged  Ministers,  and  espe- 
daDy  the  Asylam  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which,  if  we 
ne  not  miataken,  owed  its  establishment  chiefly  to  his 
ezertioos.  His  sober,  solid,  Judicious  hints  and  obser^ 
▼vioos  were  always  listened  to  with  pn)found  atten- 
inx^KoA  his  advice,  which  waa  never  officially  ubtrwled, 
wiB  always  acceptable.  As  a  preacher  he  was  distin- 
pished  by  good  sense  and  sound  doctrine,  commending 
himielf  to  the  consdeoce  and  the  heart  by  a  clear  and 
jwKcions  exfaibiticm  of  divine  truth.  His  principal 
wwfcs  ate,  Tkrte  Sermom  (1797, 8vo)  -.—Nine  Discourses 
«  Pniyer  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1799, 8vo)  .—/lints  on  Strndtiy- 
fdiools  and  Itinerant  Preaching  ( 1801,  8vo ) :  —  single 
Remans  (1786-1808).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Towoaend,  Joseph*  an  English  clergyman,  was 
t  fellow  of  Caiua  College,  Cambridge,  and  Htudied  medi- 
doe  at  Edinburgh.  He  afterwanU  entered  holy  orders, 
od  became  rector  of  Pewsey,  Wiltshire,  and  chafdain 
toUdy  Huntingdon,  preaching  in  her  chapel  at  Bath. 
He  died  in  1816.  He  publbhed,  Kcery  True  Christian 
41  Sett  CretUurt  (Lond.  1765, 12mo)  '.—Thoughts  on  Des- 
folic  and  Free  (iovemments  (1781-91, 8vu)  .—Disserta' 
^vnthe  Poor4ateSj  by  a  Well-wisher  to  Mankind ( 1 786, 
9ifo)i—Obterpatioms  on  Various  Plans  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Poor  (1788, 8vo)  i—The  Character  of  Moses  Estab- 
Uahtdfor  Veracity  as  a  Historian,  etc  (Bath,  1813-15, 
2  Toln  4to) : — besides  medical  and  scientific  works,  ser^ 
Doos,  etc.  See  Alltbone,  DicL  of  Brit.  <md  Amer.  A  u- 
tiors,  s.  ▼. ;  Darling,  Cydop.  BibUog,  s.  v. 

Townaend,  Thomas  Stuart,  D.D.,  an  English 
imlate,  was  bom  in  Cork  about  1801,  and  became  dean 
^Lismore  in  July,  1849;  dean  of  Waterford  in  August, 
1^;  bishop  of  Meath  in  September,  1850;  and  died  at 
lUaga,  Spidn,  Sept.  16, 1852.  He  published  some  edn- 
cttional  and  religious  treatiaea.  See  Lond,  A  then,  1849, 
FC829, 1067 ;  Lond.  GemL  Mag.  1862,  ii,  522. 

To^prnahend,  CHAimcr  Habe,  an  English  clergy- 
Bio,  waa  bom  in  1800,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  Hall, 
Gnabridge,  where  be  graduated  A.R  in  1821  and  A.M. 
tt  1834.  He  reoeired  the  university  prize  for  English 
ncR  {Jenuaiem)  in  1828.  During  his  last  years  he  lived 
chiefly  at  Lanaanne,  Swttserland,  and  diedFeb.  25, 1868. 
He  bequeathed  to  Charies  Dickens  money,  manuscripts, 
eaayi^  letters,  etc,  some  of  which  he  desire<l  to  be  pub- 
liibed.  Accordingly  Mr.  Dickens  published  in  December, 
U69,  Retigiaus  Opinions  of  the  lUr,  Channcy  Ttnmshemi, 
published  aa  directed  by  his  will  (London,  8vo).  He 
aho  wrote,  Poems  (ibid.  1621,  Svo):— /descriptive  Tour 
m  Seotlamd  (ibid.  1840,  6vo}  .  —  Facts  in  Mesmerism 


(ibid.  1840,  8vo) :— Sermons  in  Sonnets,  etc.  (ibid.  1861, 
8vo)  '.—The  Three  GateSy  in  verse  (ibid.  1859, 8vo).  See 
Allibone,  Z/tcC  ofBriL  €tnd  Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

TowDSon,  Thomas,  D.I).,  an  English  clergy-man, 
was  bom  at  Much  Lees,  in  Essex,  in  1715.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  A.M.  in 
1739:  was  ordaineil  priest  in  1742;  became  vicar  of  Hat* 
!  field  IVverel  in  174t>;  senittr  prijctor  of  the  university, 
'  and  rect4»r  «>f  Blithfiela,  StaffimlMhire,  in  1749;  and  rector 
of  Mal{)as  in  1751,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent. 
In  1781  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Kichmond,  and  in 
1788  was  offered  the  professorship  of  divinity  at  Oxford, 
which  he  declined.  He  died  April  15,  1792.  His  most 
important  works  are  his  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels, 
chiejly  with  regard  to  the  Peculiar  Design  of  Each,  and 
the  Order  and  Places  in  which  they  were  Written,  pub- 
lished in  1778,  which  has  passed  through  three  edi- 
tions; and  his  /Hscourse  on  the  Evangelical  History 
from  the  Interment  to  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  (1792). 
His  collected  works  were  issued  in  2  vols.  8yo  (Lond. 
1810),  eilited  by  Kalph  Churt4>n,  A.M.  See  Allibone, 
Did.  of  Brit,  and  .4  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop, 
B.  V. ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Toser,  Henry,  a  learned  Puritan  divine,  was  bom 
at  North  Tawton,  Devonshire,  in  1602;  was  educated 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxfonl,  and  was  chosen  fellow  in 
1623.    Having  taken  orders,  he  was  engaged  in  moder- 
ating, reading  to  novices,  and  lecturing  in  the  chapeL 
He  was  adverse  to  overturning  the  establishment  of  the 
Chureh,  and  in  1643  declined  to  be  one  of  the  assembly 
of  divines.    He  remained  at  Oxford,  where  he  preached 
at  Christ  Church  before  the  king,  and  at  St.  Mary's  be- 
fore the  Parliament.    He  was  appointed  in  1646  to  take 
his  degree  of  D.l).,  but  declined.     Dr.  Hakewell,  the 
rector,  having  left  the  college,  the  government  devolved 
on  Mr.  Tozer,  as  sulnrector,  who  manfully  opposed  the 
illegality  of  the  parliamentary  visitation,  and  maintained 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  college.    In  Mareh,  1647- 
48,  he  was  citetl  bef(»re  the  parliamentary  visitors  to  an- 
swer the  charge  of  "continuing  the  common  prayer  in 
the  college  after  the  ordinance  for  the  directory  (the 
new  form)  came  in  force;  also  for  having  sent  for  and 
admonished  one  of  the  house  for  refusing  to  attend  the 
chapel  prayers  on  that  account.*^     He  replied,  in  effect, 
'*that  these  matters  referred  to  the  discipline  of  the 
college,  and  that  they  could  be  submitted  to  no  other 
visitors  than  those  mentione<l  in  the  statutes,"  mean- 
ing the  bishop  of  Exeter.     The  visitors  ordered  him 
to  be  ejected,  but  Dr.  T(i£(>r  ctmtiiiued  to  keep  pos- 
session of  the  college  for  sunif^  time,  and  they  expdled 
him  from  the  college  and  university  in  June,  1648. 
He  refused  to  surrender  the  keys  of  the  college,  there 
being  no  rector  to  whom  he  oould  legally  give  them, 
as  a  coiiKeqiieiiee  he  was  imprisoned.    After  a  while 
he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  his  rooms  in  the  college, 
and  to  mjoy  the  profits  of  a  travelling  fellowship 
for  three  years.     On   the  strength  of  this  he  went 
to  Holland  and  became  minister  to  the  English  mer- 
chanU  at  Kotterdam.     He  died  there  SepL  11, 1660. 
Mr.  Tozer  published  a  few  occasional  sermons.  Direc- 
tions for  a  fJvtUy  Life,  etc  (1628,  Svo):  — Dicta  H 
Fada  Chritti  ex  quatuor  Ecangelistis  coUecia  (1634, 
8vo). 

Traohoni'tiB  (Tpaxutvirto)  is  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  only  in  describing  the  political  divisions  of 
Palestine  at  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist's  first  public 
appearance :  *'  Philip  was  then  tetrareh  of  Ituraa  and 
the  regvM  (xutpai')  of  TrachimUuT  (Luke  iii,  1).  Al- 
though Trachonitis  was  a  distinct  and  welUlefined  prov- 
ince, yet  it  appears  that  in  this  passage  the  phrase  "  re- 
gion of  Trachonitis"  is  used  in  a  wider  sense,  and  in- 
cluded two  or  three  other  adjoining  provinces.  As  con- 
siderable miitapprehonsion  has  existed  among  geogra- 
phers reganling  Trachonitis,  and  as  its  exact  position 
and  boundaries  were  first  clearlv  ascertained  bv  the  re- 
searches  of  recent  writers,  it  may  be  well  in  this  place 
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to  give  a  brief  r^sum^  of  the  ancient  notices  of  the 
province,  and  then  to  show  how  they  can  be  applied  in 
setting  aside  modem  errors  and  establishing  correct 
views, 

Joseph  us  states  that  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  founded 
Trachonitis  and  Damascus,  which  *'  lay  between  Pales- 
tine and  Ccele-Syria"  {A  nf,  i,  6,  4).  His  next  reference 
to  it  is  when  it  was  held  by  Zcnodorus,  the  bandit  chief. 
Then  its  inhabitants  made  frequent  raids,  as  their  suc- 
cessors do  still,  upon  the  territories  of  Damascus  (Ant. 
XV,  10, 1).  Augustus  took  it  from  Zenodorus,  and  gave 
it  to  Uerod  the  Great,  on  condition  that  he  should  re- 
press the  robbers  (Ant,  xvi,  9,  1).  Herod  bequeathed 
it  to  his  son  Philip,  and  his  will  was  contirmed  by  Ce- 
sar ( Wary  ii,  6,  3).  This  is  the  Philip  referred  to  in 
Luke  iii,  1.  At  a  later  period  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Herod  Agrippa  {War^  iii,  3, 5).  After  the  conquest 
of  this  part  of  Syria  by  Cornelius  Palma,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  2d  century,  we  hear  no  more  of  Trachonitis. 

From  various  incidental  remarks  and  descriptions  in 
Josephus's  writings,  the  position  of  Trachonitis  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  Transjordanic  provinces  may  be  ascer- 
tained. It  lay  on  the  east  of  Gaulonitis,  while  it  bor- 
dered on  both  Auranitis  and  Batanaca  ( War,  iv,  1,1; 
i,  20,  4).  It  extended  farther  north  than  Gaulonitis, 
reaching  to  the  territory  of  Damascus  (Ant.  xv,  10,  3, 
and  10, 1 ;  War,  iii,  10, 7).  Ptolemy  locates  the  Trach- 
onitic  Arabs  along  the  base  of  Mount  Alsadamus,  and 
he  includes  this  mountain  in  the  province  of  BatansBa, 
of  which  Saccsea  was  a  chief  town  {Geogr,  v,  15).  Strabo 
states  that  there  were  two  Trachons  (j^vo  I'paxwvcg), 
and  he  groups  Damascus  and  Trachon  together,  and 
states  that  the  latter  country  is  nigged  and  wild,  and 
the  people  daring  robbers  {Geoffr*  xvi,  11).  Jerome, 
speaking  of  Kenath,  calls  it  a  city  of  Trachonitis  near 
Bozrah  (Onomast,  s.  v.  **  Canath**) ;  and  the  writers  of  the 
Talmud  extend  Trachon  as  far  as  Bozrah  (Lightfoot, 
Opp,  ii,  478 ;  comp.  Jerome,  Onomast,  s.  v.  "  Itunea  ;*' 
Reland,  Palatt,  p.  109  sq.). 

From  these  statements,  compared  with  the  results  of 
modem  research,  the  exact  position  and  boundaries  of 
this  ancient  province  can  be  determined.  It  extended 
from  the  southern  confines  of  Damascus,  near  the  bank 
of  the  River  Awaj  (Pharpar),  on  the  north,  to  Busrah 
(Bostra  and  Bozrah),  on  the  south.  Bozrah  was  the 
•apital  of  Auranitis,  and  consequently  that  province  lay 
along  the  southern  end  of  Trachon.  The  province  of 
Gaulanitis  (now  Jaulan)  was  its  western  boundary.  Ba- 
tamea  has  been  identified  with  Ard  el-Bathanyeh,  which 
embraces  the  whole  ridge  of  Jebel  Haur&n,  at  whose 
westem  base  lie  the  splendid  rains  of  Kenath,  one  of 
the  ancient  cities  of  Trachon  (Jerome,  Onomast,  s.  y. 
**  Canath,"  "  Kenath*').  Consequently  the  ridge  of  Jebel 
Haur&n  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  Trachon,  which 
extended  southward  to  Busrah  in  the  plain,  near  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  range  (Porter,  Damascusy 
ii,  259  sq.;  also  in  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit,  for  July,  1854). 
The  region  thus  marked  out  embraces  the  modem  dis- 
trict of  the  I^jahy  which  may  be  considered  the  nucleus 
of  Trachonitis ;  also  the  smooth  plain  extending  from 
its-  northern  border  to  the  ranges  of  Khiy&rah  and  M&- 
nia.  The  rocky  strip  of  land  ranning  along  the  west- 
em  base  of  Jebel  Haurftn,  and  separating  the  mountain- 
range  from  the  smooth  expanse  of  Auranitis,  was  like- 
wise included  in  Trachonitis.  This  may  explain  Stra- 
bo's  two  Trachons.  In  the  rains  of  Musmeih,  on  the 
northem  edge  of  Lejah,  Burckhardt  discovered  a  Greek 
inscription  which  proves  that  that  city  was  Phsno,  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  Trachon  (JTraveU  in  Syrian  p.  117; 
see  also  Prefacfy  p.  xi). 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  as  if  Trachon,  or  7Va- 
ehonitis  (T/mi^wv,  or  Tpax^^vcrif),  were  only  a  Greek 
name  applied  to  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bashan ;  yet  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
it  is  a  translation  of  a  more  ancient  Shemitic  appella- 
tion, descriptive  of  the  physical  natnre  of  the  region. 
Tpaxf»fv  signifies  rough  and  ragged ;  and  T/oax^vinc 


is  "a  rugged  rtgion** (rpaxpt  Kai  irfrpt^ijc  roiroc),  and 
[teculiarly  applicable  to  the  district  under  notice.  TIh 
Hebrew  equivalent  is  A  ryiA)  (Sik'IK,  **  a  heap  of  stones  ;* 
from  3!i"^=D2in),  which  was  the  ancient  name  of  ai 
important  part  of  Og's  kingdom  in  Bashan.  The  iden- 
tity of  Trachon  and  Argob  cannot  now  be  questioned 
It  was  admitted  by  the  Jewish  rabbins,  for  the  Tar- 
gums  read  K31Sin  (Truchmui)  instead  of  Sa^K  (Ar- 
ffob)  in  Deut.  ill,  14  and  1  Kings  iv,  18  (Lightfoot,  Opp 
ii,  473) ;  and  it  is  cotifirmed  by  the  fact  that  Kenath 
one  of  the  threescore  great  cities  of  Argob  (1  Chron.  ii 
28),  was  also,  as  haj  been  seen,  a  city  of  Trachon.  Eu* 
sebius,  led  doubtless  by  similarity  of  names,  confounded 
Argob  with  the  castle  of  Erga  or  Kagaba,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Jordan  and  Jabbok.  In  this  he  has  been 
followed  by  Reland  {Palatt.  p.  959,  201),  Ritt«r  {PaL 
vnd  Syr.  ii,  1041),  and  even  Robinson  (^Bibl.  Res,  App.  p. 
166,  Ist  ed.).  Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  however,  than 
that  Argob,  a  large  province  of  Bashan  containing  sixty 
great  cities,  was  quite  distinct  from  Ragaba,  an  obscure 
castle  in  Gilead  (Porter,  DamascvSy  ii,  271).  Eusebina 
also  confounded  Trachonitis  and  Itunea  {Onomast,  s.  v. 
"  Itunea") ;  a  manifest  error.  William  of  Tyre  gives  i 
curious  etymology  of  the  word  Trachonitis :  "  Videtui 
autem  nobis  a  tracottibiis  dicta.  Tracones  enim  dicun- 
tur  occulti  et  subterranei  meatus,  quibus  uta  regio  abun- 
tlat"  (jUesta  Dei  per  Francos^  p.  895).  Be  this  assit  may, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  r^on  aboui>di 
in  caverns,  some  of  which  are  of  vast  extent.  Strabc 
refers  to  tlie  caves  in  the  mountains  beyond  Tracboo 
(Geoffr,  xvi),  and  he  affirms  that  one  of  them  is  so  large 
that  it  would  contain  4000  men.  Travellers  have  vis- 
ited some  spacious  caves  in  Jebel  Uauran,  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  Lejah. 

The  province  of  the  Lejah  (Arab.  "  the  Retreaf*) 
comprises  the  principal  part  of  the  Hebrew  Argob  and 
Greek  Trachon.  It  is  oval  in  form,  about  twenty-two 
miles  long  by  fourteen  wide.  Its  physical  features  are 
unparalleled  in  Western  Asia.  It  is  a  plain,  but  iti 
surface  is  elavated  above  the  surrounding  plain  to  an 
average  height  of  thirty  feet  or  more.  It  is  entirely 
composed  of  a  thick  stratum  of  black  basalt,  which  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  emitted  from  pores  in  the  earth  in 
a  liquid  state,  and  to  have  flowed  out  on  everA'  side 
until  the  surface  of  the  plain  was  covered.  Before  com- 
pletely cooling,  it  seems  to  have  been  agitated  as  by  a 
tempest,  and  then  rent  and  shattered  by  internal  con- 
vulsions. The  cup-like  cavities  from  which  the  liquid 
mass  was  projected  are  still  seen;  and  likewise  the  wavy 
surface  sach  as  a  thick  liquid  generally  assumes  which 
cools  while  flowing.  There  are  deep  fissures  and  yawn- 
ing gulfs  with  ragged  broken  edges;  and  there  are  jagged 
mounds  that  seem  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  heated 
to  flow,  but  which  were  forced  up  by  some  mighty 
agency,  and  then  rent  and  shattered  to  their  centres. 
The  rock  is  filled  with  air-bubbles,  and  is  almost  as  hard 
as  iron.  *'In  the  interior  parts  of  the  Lejah,**  says 
Burckhardt,  **  the  rocks  are  in  many  places  cleft  asun- 
der, so  that  the  whole  hill  appears  shivered  and  in  the 
act  of  falling  down ;  the  layers  are  generally  horizon- 
tal, from  six  to  eight  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  some- 
times covering  the  hiUs,  and  inclining  to  their  curve, 
as  appears  from  the  fissures  which  traverse  the  rock 
from  top  to  bottom'*  {Travels  in  Syria,  p.  112). 

It  is  worthy  of  note  how  minutely  this  description 
accords  with  that  of  Josephus,  who  says  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Trachon  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  con- 
quer  them  or  check  their  depredations,  *'a8  they  had 
neither  towns  nor  fields,  but  dwelt  in  caves  that  served 
as  a  refuge  both  fctr  themselves  and  their  flocks.  They 
had,  liesides,  cisterns  of  water  and  well-stored  granaries, 
and  were  thus  able  to  remain  long  in  obscurity  and  to 
defy  their  enemies.  The  doors  of  their  caves  are  so 
narrow  that  but  one  man  can  enter  at  a  time,  while 
within  they  are  incredibly  large  and  spacious.  The 
ground  above  is  almost  a  plain,  bat  it  is  covered  with 
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ragged  rocka,  and  is  difficult  of  access,  except  when  a 
guide  poiots  out  the  paths.  These  paths  do  not  run  in 
a  stnight  course,  but  have  many  windings  and  turns'' 
{Ant.  XV,  10, 1), 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  remains  unchsn^^ 
11  the  festures  of  their  country.  They  are  wild,  law- 
km  robben,  and  they  afford  a  ready  asylum  to  murder- 
en.  rebeli,  and  outlaws  from  every  part  of  Syria.  It 
Ktm  to  have  been  so  in  Old-Test,  times;  for  when 
Abttlmn  murdered  his  brother,  he  fled  to  his  mother's 
kindred  in  Geshur  (a  part  of  Trachon),  "and  was  there 
three  rears"  (2  Sam.  xv,  37, 38).     See  Gkshur. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  fijeat  cities  of  Ar- 
gobjiiffled  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  for  their  strenf;th, 
fxiat  still.  The  houses  in  many  of  them  are  perfect. 
The  nuttsive  city  walls  are  standing ;  and  the  streets, 
tboi^  lung  silent  and  deserted,  are  in  some  places  com- 
plete M  thone  of  a  modem  town.  The  city  gates,  and 
the  doon  and  roofs  of  the  houses,  are  all  of  stone,  bear- 
ing the  marks  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  It  is  not 
uw  much  to  say  that,  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view, 
Trachon  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  provinces  in 
Pakstine  (Porter,  Bashau's  Giant  Cities:  Burckhardt, 
TraeA  m  Sgria :  (vraham,  in  the  Journal  of  R.  ix.  S. 
TbLxxviii:  and  Camb,  Essays,  1858;  Wetzstein, /^^ijM- 
yickt  iber  Htturan  and  die  Trackonen),  Such  as  desire 
to  compare  with  the  above  account  the  views  previous- 
Ij  wt  forth  by  geographers  may  consult  Lightfoot,  loc, 
cit.;  Reland, Paiast,  p.  108 sq. ;  Cellarius,  Gtogr,  Anl,\\, 
<»17aq.   SeeAROOB. 

Tract,  a  psalm,  or  portion  of  a  psalm,  sung  in  the 
Utin  mass  instead  of  the  Gradual,  on  fixed  days,  from 
Septnigcairoa  to  Easter,  after  the  Epistle.     At  the  time 
It  which  the  Church  is  commemorating  the  passion  of 
ovLord,  this  Tract  is  slowly  chanted  in  lieu  of  the  joy- 
001  GmduaL     It  is  called  the  Tract,  sa  some  ritualistic 
vriten  affirm,  because  it  is  drawn  out  in  a  slow  and  sol- 
con  itrain.     It  is  said  that  the  psalm  or  hymn  chant- 
ed bv  one  voice  was  the  Tract,  and  when  the  singer  was 
iotemipted  by  the  choir  his  part  was  known  as  the 
Ttmdf,  and  the  porUons  allotted  to  them  were  called 
^jpoMorief.     See  Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturg.  Terms,  s.  v. ; 
Wiloott,  Sac  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

TraotaxlaiiiAm.  See  Esglisii  Church;  Ox- 
ford Tracts;  PUSEYISM. 

Traotfttor,  the  name  given  in  the  early  Church  to 
preachen  and  expositors  of  Scripture;  his  sermon  or 
tnstiie  being  called  Tradatus.  See  Bingham,  Christ, 
Awtiq,  bk.  xiv,  cb.  iv,  §  1. 

TniOtfttas,  the  Latin  name  for  a  sermon,  discourse, 
etc. 

TractOiiSB,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  circu- 
lar letters  of  metropolitans  summoning  the  bishops  to 
a  coundL  These  circular  letters  were  a  legal  summons, 
which  no  bishop  of  the  province  might  disobey  under 
pain  of  suspension,  or  some  such  canonicid  censure.  See 
fiiogham,  ChrisL  Antiq,  bk.  ii,  cb.  xvi,  §  17. 

Tracts  AND  Tract  Societie8.  The  term  tract, 
although  etymologically  signifying  something  dravm 
oQt  (Lat.  tradus),  baa  long  been  employed  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  to  designate  a  short  or  condensed  treatise 
in  print.  It  has  primary  reference  to  the  form  of  pub- 
lication,  and  is  usually  applied  only  to  unbound  sheets 
or  pamphlets.  Thus,  a  treatise  on  any  topic  may  t>e 
puhlisbed  either  in  a  book  or  tract  form,  the  tract  being 
much  cheaper  than  the  book,  but  also  much  more  lia- 
ble to  be  injured  or  destroyed.  While  many  political, 
■cientific,  and  other  tracts  have  been  published,  yet  the 
vast  msjority  of  publications  known  as  tracts  are  of  a 
idigKHia  character.  So  generally  is  this  true  that  the 
vQfd  tract  used  without  qualification  rarely  suggests 
vqr  other  idea  than  that  of  a  brief  religious  treatise  or 
apfteaL  To  tome  extent  the  idea  has  been  employed 
by  propagukUata  of  error,  but  far  more  generally  by 
bras  of  truth  and  by  perMma  willing  to  make  sacrifices 


for  its  promotion.  Had  only  miscellaneous  tracts  1)een 
published,  or  had  the  publication  of  tracts  on  religious 
subjects  only  taken  place  in  an  accidental  or  unsvstem< 
atic  manner,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  fur  this 
article. 

I.  Occasion  and  Character  of  the  Tract  Movement, — 
There  has,  in  fact,  arisen  a  great  Christian  enterprise 
having  for  its  object  the  publication  and  dissemination 
of  religious  tracts.  This  enterprise,  like  the  Gospel  it- 
self and  other  of  its  auxiliaries,  has  from  small  begin- 
nings grown  to  vast  pmportions  and  commanding  in- 
fluence. Although  its  history  is  chiefly  limited  to  the 
last  one  hundred  years,  it  has  already  come  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  cardinal  agencies  of  Christian  propa- 
gandism,  taking  rank  with  the  missionary  and  Sunday- 
school  enterprises,  and  serving  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to 
both.  Although  asserting  no  specific  divine  appoint- 
ment^ it  nevertheless  claims  to  be  authorized  bv  in- 

• 

spired  analogies.  The  sacred  books  both  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments  were  issued  and  circulated  a» 
separate  treatises  or  tracts;  so  that  the  Bible  itself,  in 
its  most  approved  modem  form,  may  be  said  to  be  a 
bound  volume  of  tracts. 

The  principle  involveti  is  that  of  giving  truth  a  per- 
manent and  available  expreasi(»n  in  written  or  printed 
language,  thus  enabling  it  to  survive  the  voice  of  the 
living  teacher,  and  to  reach  persons  and  places  to  which 
he  could  never  have  access.  God,  from  the  beginning, 
appointed  language  as  the  medium  of  communication 
between  himself  and  man,  as  well  as  between  man  and 
man.  He  spoke  to  our  race,  not  only  through  the  hear- 
ing of  the  ear,  but  also  through  the  perceptions  of  the 
eye,  thus  consecrating  lx)th  spoken  and  written  language 
to  the  office  of  religious  instruction.  In  giving  a  writ- 
ten law,  he  not  only  provided  for  the  moral  guidance  of 
the  generation  to  whom  it  was  first  addressed,  but  for 
all  subsequent  ages,  while  he  also  continued  to  teach 
and  admonish  men  by  the  voice  and  the  pen  of  proph- 
ets and  holy  men  in  successive  periods.  As  a  counter- 
part of  the  spoken  language  to  be  used  in  preaching,  the 
chosen  disciples  of  our  Ix>rd  were  inspired  to  write  nar- 
ratives of  the  life,  miracles,  and  death  of  him  who  waa 
the  ctenial  Word,  together  with  the  acts  and  letters  of 
the  apostles  embodying  the  instructions  which  they  had 
personally  received  from  the  Lord  himself,  and  which 
were  thus  handed  down  to  those  who  should  come  after 
them.  Spoken  language  has  the  advantage  of  instant 
readiness,  wherever  there  is  a  tongue  to  speak  and  an 
ear  to  hear.  It  can  also  be  varied  with  circnmstances, 
and,  adapted  to  the  special  wants  and  changing  per- 
ceptions of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  On  the  other 
hand,  written  language  is  available  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places.  It  can  be  cheaply  multiplied  and  scattered 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  It  also  endures  from  age  to 
age,  while  living  speakers  die.  Great  as  was  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  apostles  through  the  agency  of 
spoken  language,  the  influence  of  their  writings  has  been 
infinitely  greater.  Their  voices  expired  with  their  nat- 
ural life,  but  their  written  speech  was  immortal.  It  sur- 
vived all  persecutions.  It  became  embodie<t  in  many 
languages,  and  was  diffused  in  every  direction.  It  has 
come  down  thnmgh  the  centuries.  It  has  )>een  taken 
up  by  the  modem  printing-press,  and  having  been  trans- 
lated into  hundreds  of  tringues  and  dialects,  is  now  mul- 
tiplied more  rapidly  than  ever  before  for  the  benefit  of 
the  present  and  succeeding  generations.  By  this  adjuftt- 
ment  of  Pn>vi»lence,  the  apostles,  though  dead,  yet  speak, 
and  will  continue  to  speak  to  increasing  millions  while 
the  worid  endunts;  and  thone  who  read  their  writings 
may  not  only  reocive  their  teachings,  but  become  f)ar- 
takers  and  f)ropagators  of  like  precious  faith.  They 
may  echo  the  truth  which  hsK  made  them  free  in  their 
own  fitrms  of  cxpres^tion  and  with  new  adaptations  to  the 
ever-changing  circumstances  of  hurAanity. 

A  peculiarity  of  written  language  is  that  its  dissemi- 
nation challenges  co-operation  fmm  many  not  called 
to  the  office  of  preaching.     Copyists,  printers,  purchi 
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en,  and  dutribators  may  in  their  several  spheres  co- 
operate to  bring  the  truth  of  God  by  means  of  it  into  con- 
tact with  human  hearts.  The  tract  enterprise,  in  fact, 
employs  and  combines  for  a  common  purpose  many  and 
varied  agencies.  In  order  that  a  religious  tract  may  be 
produced  and  started  on  a  career  of  usefulness,  there 
must  first  be  a  writer  imbued  vrith  the  spirit  of  truth 
«nd  love,  and  willing  to  labor  with  his  pen,  in  order  to 
express  bis  thoughts  in  language  at  once  attractive  and 
impressive.  Then  there  must  be  a  pecuniary  invest- 
ment for  the  publication  of  the  document  written.  The 
task  of  publication,  although  possible  to  individuals,  is 
best  petformed  by  public  institutions,  like  the  existing 
tract  societies,  which,  having  a  corporate  existence, 
live  on  though  their  founden  die.  Snch  societies  can 
•develop  and  carry  out  great  systems  of  effort,  which 
their  projecton  may  only  live  to  initiate.  Superadded 
to  the  publication  of  tracts,  in  order  to  their  extended 
osefulness,  there  must  be  ooK>perativc  and  systematic 
agencies  for  their  proper  and  oontinnous  dissemination 
among  readers.  When  this  complicated  machinery  of 
moral  and  spiritual  influence  is  appropriately  organized, 
the  humblest  Christian  may  come  into  working  rela- 
tions with  it  and  be  a  helper  to  its  highest  success. 
Thenceforward  there  is  a  grand  copartnership  of  re- 
sults, in  which  those  who  write,  who  print,  who  circn- 
late,  and  who  read  may  rejoice  together. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  endless  stream  of  influences 
which  may  flow  onward  from  a  single  instance  of  brings 
ing  religious  truth  in  a  printed  form  to  the  attention  of 
the  unconverted,  the  following  facts  are  condensed  from 
authentic  documents.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
century,  a  good  man,  known  as  Dr.  Sibbs,  wrote  a  little 
book  entitled  The  Bruited  Reed,  A  copy  of  that  book, 
«old  by  a  poor  peddler  at  the  door  of  a  lowly  cottage  in 
£ngland,  was  the  agency  of  the  Christian  awakening 
•of  Richard  Baxter,  who  was  bom  in  1615.  ^'The  addi- 
tional reading  of  a  little  piece  of  Mr.  Perkinses  work  On 
Repentance,  borrowed  from  a  servant,*'  says  Baxter,  in  a 
^etch  of  his  own  life,  '*  did  further  inform  me  and  con- 
firm me ;  and  thus,  without  any  means  but  books,  was 
God  pleased  to  resolve  me  for  himself."  Thus  brought 
to  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  truth,  Baxter 
became  one  of  the  most  earnest  preachers  and  prolific 
writen  of  any  age.  He  died  in  1691,  having  published 
matter  enough  to  fill  twenty-three  laige  volumes.  Two 
of  his  smaller  works — The  Call  to  the  Unconverted  and 
The  Sainte*  KverlatUng  Rest — have  passed  through 
<:ountle8S  editions  both  in  England  and  America,  and, 
doubtless,  will  continue  to  be  widely  read  in  English- 
speaking  countries  while  Ume  endures.  Of  the  full  ex- 
tent of  their  influence  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  ade- 
<]uate  estimate,  but  here  and  there  links  in  the  chain 
^»f  setjuences  can  be  discovered.  Philip  Doddridge, 
when  young,  borrowed  the  works  of  Baxter,  and  in  due 
time  became  the  author  of  the  Rite  and  I^rogrett  ofRe- 
iiffion  in  the  Soul,  a  work  which  led  William  Wilber- 
force  to  seek  for  pardon  through  the  Redeemer.  Wil- 
berforce*8  Pradictd  View  ofChrittiamty  was  the  instru- 
ment employed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  to  repentance 
and  a  true  faith  in  Christ  Legh  Richmond,  the  writer 
of  The  Young  Cottager,  The  Dairyman^t  Daughter,  and 
various  other  tracts.  Mr.  Richmond  was  a  laborious 
clergyman,  and  for  many  years  a  secretary  of  the  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society  of  London.  His  tracts  above 
named  have  been  translated  into  many  languages,  and 
have  been  instrumental,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  in 
the  conversion  of  many  precious  souls.  Only  two  days 
before  his  summons  to  a  better  world,  he  received  a  let- 
ter mentioning  the  conversion  of  two  persons,  one  of 
them  a  clerg}'man,  by  the  perusal  of  his  tract  The 
Dairyman' t  Daughter.  Nearly  half  a  century  has  since 
passed  away,  but  the  tract  has  lived  on,  and,  by  the  help 
of  printers,  donors,  afld  distributors,  has  continued  to  do 
its  work ;  while  many  of  those  converted  through  its 
influence  have  themselves  become  successful  actors  in 
starting  agencies  of  influence,  destined  to  work  on  with 


ever-increasing  and  midtiplying  power.  Yolnmea  migb 
be  fiUed  with  incidents  illustrating  the  utility  and  pow 
er  of  tracts  as  an  agency  of  evangelization  and  religioa 
influence  both  in  Christian  and  pagan  lands.  In  Ikd 
judging  from  the  reports  and  annals  of  the  various  trac 
organizations,  no  branch  of  Christian  activity  has  bee 
more  uniformly  productive  of  the  best  results  than  tnci 
distribution. 

While  the  tract  enterprise  may  thus  be  spoken  of  i 
its  separate  character,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  thi 
it  seldom  acts  or  stands  alone.  Its  most  approved  noode 
of  action  are  in  connection  with  Church  work  at  hook 
and  missionary  eflbrt  abroad ;  consequently  its  best  fruit) 
will  doubtless  be  found  in  the  great  day  to  have  beet 
the  joint  product  of  many  forms  of  Christian  activity 
It  may  be  confidently  urged  that  Christian  work  in  ooO' 
nection  with  the  use  of  religious  tracta  is  practicable  ti 
a  greater  number  of  people  of  every  age  and  dicim 
stance  in  life  than  any  other  generally  recognised  agenei 
of  usefulness.  Comparatively  few  are  called  to  be  min 
isters  or  missionaries.  Many  cannot  be  Sunday-schoo 
teachers.  But  who  cannot  be  the  bearer  or  sender  of  i 
tract  ? — who,  indeed,  cannot,  with  comparatively  littl 
sacrifice,  circulate  many  tracts  through  channels  of  busi 
ness,  in  public  thoroughfares,  through  the  mails,  an^ 
what  is  better  than  any  other  way,  by  personal  presen 
tation? 

The  present  is  a  reading  age,  and  while,  on  the  on 
hand,  it  is  important  to  antagonize  the  evils  reaultinj 
from  bad  reading  in  all  its  forms,  on  the  other  han 
there  is  no  community  in  which  many  persons  may  nc 
be  found  who  will  have  little,  if  any,  good  reading  tba 
is  not  brought  to  them  by  the  hand  of  benevulenoi 
He  that  searches  them  out  and  bestows  upon  them  goo 
gifts  in  the  form  of  Christian  tracts  and  books,  accom 
panied,  if  need  be,  with  other  acts  of  kindness,  will  sel 
dom  fail  of  doing  good ;  but  he  who  adds  to  the  trac 
earnest  Christian  inquiry  or  conversation  will  do  sti! 
greater  good,  and  in  many  instances  secure  an  iuteret 
in  such  promises  as  these — "  He  which  oonverteth  th 
sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul  froc 
death"  (James  v,  20):  **And  they  that  turn  many  t 
righteousness  [shall  shine]  as  the  stan  for  ever  an 
ever'"  (Dan.  xii,  3).  Ministera  of  the  Gospel  especiall, 
should  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  have  provide 
and  ready  to  their  hand  a  large  supply  of  Christia 
truth  strongly  stated,  neatly  printed,  and  spectall, 
adapted  to  aid  and  render  permanent  the  very  wor! 
they  are  endeavoring  to  do  by  preaching  and  paston 
labor.  In  this  respect  the  publications  of  the  tract  so 
cieties  become  an  arsenal  filled  with  legitimate  weapon 
of  the  Christian  warfare,  a  vast  store  of  fixed  ammuni 
tion  with  which  to  defend  the  citadel  of  Christian  truth 
and  to  assault  the  positions  of  the  adversary. 

In  the  pulpit  the  minister  is  chiefly  limited  to  hi 
own  thoughts  and  expressions.  In  the  use  of  txacts  h 
may  avail  himself  of  the  best  thoughts,  the  largest  ex 
perience,  and  the  ablest  statements  of  the  wisest  me 
who  have  used  their  pen  for  the  glory  of  God.  Hi 
own  spoken  words  may  vanish  with  the  breath  whic 
utten  them.  At  most,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  loo 
remembered;  bat  the  printed  pages  which  he  scattei 
may  remain  to  be  perused  when  the  giver  is  dead,  an 
may  even  descend  to  coming  generations.  In  pread 
ing,  the  minister  is  limited  to  his  own  personal  eflbrt 
and  can  only  address  those  who  come  to  hear  him.  I 
his  pastoral  work  he  is  at  liberty  to  seek  out  the  people 
and  often  the  present  of  a  tract  or  a  book  will  secure  fc 
him  the  friendship  and  the  interested  attention  of  thoi 
who  would  not  have  volunteered  to  enter  his  congregi 
tion.  Besides,  in  the  work  of  tract-distribution,  a  hnc 
dred  willing  hands  can  help  him,  and  feet  **shod  wit 
the  preparation  of  the  (Jospel  of  peace"  wiU  run  for  bit 
in  paths  of  duty  farther  and  oftener  than  he  with  th 
utmost  diligence  can  hope  to  go  himself.  MinisCei 
should  therefore  enlist  their  people  in  the  practical  wor 
of  tract-distribution.    This  is  too  great  aiid  too  good 
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vork  to  be  confined  to  a  few.  Specially  ap|M)iiited  tract 
coDtDittees  and  vuiton  have  their  duties,  which  should 
oeitlwr  be  omitted  nor  excused;  3'et  no  individual  should 
eoittider  hia  or  her  penonal  responsibility  relieved  by 
(be  official  appointment  of  others.  The  truth  is,  that 
inordpr  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  tract-distribution 
«  a  news  of  evangelical  effort  in  any  community,  both 
8]ni«fluitic  and  occasional,  public  and  individual,  exer- 
^iooaiaiist  be  put  forth.  The  periodical  distribution  of 
tncts  through  districta  and  towns  is  very  important, 
but  it  hu  disadvantages.  For  instance,  where  the  dis- 
aict  is  large  there  is  not  time  for  sufficient  penonal  con- 
TetntioD  with  different  characters;  besides,  many  will 
aot  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  stranger.  If  the  Christian 
jcqusintances  of  such  persons  should  give  them  tracts 
SI  tokens  of  friendship,  and  follow  up  the  gift  with  af- 
Mooite  warning  and  entreaty,  the  end  would  be  more 
cftetually  gained.  Thus  it  is  that  individual  Chris- 
tian^ in  their  several  circles  of  acquaintance  and  busi- 
■ea,  bave  a  work  to  do  in  which  well-selected  tracts 
■MT  famish  Invaluable  aid. 

IL  BiOory  of  Initial   Tra^   Ewtnyritet,  —  Aside 
fnn  the  circulation  of  portions  of  the  Holy  Script- 
UR*  in  fragmentary  or  tract  form,  the  use  of  tracts  as 
n  agency  of  religioua  usefulness  dates  from  the  dawn 
«f  the  Reformation  in  Europe.     Long  before  the  inven- 
tioo  of  printing,  the  early  Reformers  sent  out  their  little 
tractates  to  awaken  and  instruct  the  people  who  atill  sat 
«oder  the  shadow  of  the  Dark  Ages.     Wycliffc's  writ- 
ii^were  the  means  of  extensive  usefulness.     He  sent 
Mt  more  than  one  hundred  volumes,  small  and  great, 
beades  his  translation  of  the  Bible.     Notwithstanding 
BMor  of  his  works  were  bunted  and  people  were  forbi(l- 
den  to  read  them  on  pain  of  death,  yet  they  spread  far 
autl  vide.     like  seeds  of  truth  borne  by  the  wind,  they 
Mf^ed  ou  the  soil  of  the  Continent,  and  bnmght  forth 
fruit  there  in  after-years.    Works  pitiduccd  by  the  writ- 
en  of  that  period,  although  extensively  useful,  were 
{Katly  hindered  in  their  circulation  by  the  size  and  cx- 
peosirenew  of  the  manuscript  form  in  which  they  were 
iMied. 

The  invention  of  printing  in  the  15th  centur>'  re- 
moved many  formidable  obatacles  to  the  diffusion  of 
tniih,aiid  greatly  stimuUted  the  literary  efforts  of  those 
who  were  striving  to  reform  the  Church.  lather  ap- 
peared, and  by  his  powerful  writings  and  those  of  his 
aHQciates,  milliona  of  people  were  led  to  renounce  the 
enwni  than  which  they  previously  knew  nothing  l)etter. 
The  efforts  of  the  later  Reformers  are  thus  characterized 
by  one  of  their  opponents :  *'  The  (voapellers  of  these 
4iar8  do  fill  the  realm  with  so  manv  of  their  miisomc 
little  books  that  they  be  like  to  the  swarms  of  locusts 
which  did  infest  the  land  of  Egypt.**  Fox,  the  martyr- 
okjgist,  exulto  over  the  work  ami  promise  of  the  art  of 
firintiug  in  language  like  this :  '*  (tod  hath  opened  the 
fnu  to  preach,  whose  voice  the  pope  is  never  able  to 
Mop  with  4II  the  puissance  of  his  triple  crown.  By  this 
printing,  as  by  the  gift  of  tongues  and  as  by  the  singu- 
lar organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  doctrine  of  the  (rospel 
iooodetb  to  all  nations  and  countries  under  heaven ; 
tad  what  God  revealed  unto  one  man  is  dispersed  to 
many;  and  what  is  known  to  one  nation  is  opened  to 
all" 

In  the  17th  century  several  traces  are  found  of  asso- 

riations  for  promoting  the  printing  and  sale  of  religious 

works,  while  much  good  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  in- 

diriduala,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.     At 

Itngth,  movements  on  a  larger  scale  bcgnn  to  be  made* 

io  the  line  of  associated  efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  truth 

in  printed  form.    The  earlier  organizations  of  thi»  kind, 

though  not  strictly  tract  societies,  were  prcliminar}'. 

and  in  some  aense  introductory,  to  the  great  infttitu- 

tiona  sabsequently  formed  for  the  exclusive  object  of 

printing  and  diculating   religious   tracts.     In   1701 

the  Sodety  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  was 

ettahliahed  in  Enghuid.     In  1742  ihc  Rev.  John  Woh- 

Jey,in  the  proaecution  of  his  evangelical  work  in  (ireat 

X.-Kit 


Britain,  commenced  printing  and  circulating  religious 
tracts  by  personal  effort  and  the  co-oi)eration  of  the 
preachers  associated  with  him.  In  1750  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Religious  Knowleilgc  among  the  Poor 
was  organized.  In  1756  societies  for  a  similar  object 
were  commenced  both  in  Edinburgh  and  (ilasgow.  AK 
though  the  three  societies  luimed  acc«>mplished  good, 
they  did  not  remain  permanently  established.  In  1782 
Mr.  Wcslev  instituted  a  Societv  for  the  Distribution 
of  Religious  Tracts  among  the  P(M»r.  In  his  published 
proposals  in  behalf  of  the  society,  he  said,  *^  I  cannot  but 
eamestiv  recommend  this  to  all  those  who  desire  to  see 

m 

true  scriptural  Christianity  spread  throughout  these 
nations.  Men  whoUv  unawakened  will  not  take  the 
pains  to  read  the  Bible.  They  have  no  relish  for  it. 
But  a  small  tract  may  engage  their  attention  for  half 
an  hour,  and  may,  by  the  blessing  of  (rod,  prepare  them 
for  going  forward."  Membership  in  the  society  required 
the  stibttcription  of  half  a  guinea  or  more,  for  which  a 
quota  of  tracts  would  be  delivered  yearly.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  societv  at  that  date  were  thirtv  in  num- 
bcr,  embracing  Alleine's  A  lurm,  Baxter's  CaU^  Ten  Hhort 
Semunitf  Tokens  for  Childrenj  A  [I'ord  to  a  *V#>/</»>r,  A 
Word  to  a  Sailor^  A  Word  to  a  JSiceurrr,  A  Word  to  a 
Sabbath-brefth'rj  A  Word  to  a  Drunkard^  etc.  It  iit  not 
difficult  to  see  in  the  above  scheme  the  germ  of  the  larg- 
est tract  societies  now  in  existence.  Its  tenor,  more  es- 
pecially when  taken  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wesley's 
methods  of  supplying  religious  books  wherever  his  fl<»ci- 
etics  existed  or  his  preachers  went,  fully  authorizeil  the 
following  assertion  of  his  biographer,  Richard  Watson : 
"  He  was  probably  the  first  to  use,  on  any  extensive 
scale,  this  means  of  popular  reformation."  About  1790 
Hannah  More  ap|>earcd  as  a  writer  of  popular  tracts. 
Her  first  tract,  entitled  WiUuim  Chip,  was  published 
anonymously.  Having  been  encfuiraged  by  its  recep- 
tion, she  prefMLretl,  with  the  aid  of  her  sisters,  a  scries  of 
small  publications,  entitled  The  Cheap  Reponiory  Trttcts. 
In  a  private  memorandum,  published  after  her  decease, 
she  said,  '*I  have  devotinl  three  years  to  this  work. 
Two  millions  of  these  tracts  were  disposed  of  during  the 
first  year.     (lod  works  by  weak  instruments  to  show 

,  that  the  glor}'  is  all  his  own."  From  that  time  forward 
the  number  of  [persons  who  made  themselves  useful  by 
publishing  and  circuUting  tractii  in  various  ways  be- 
came considerably  increased.  Among  them  honorable 
mention  may  be  made  of  Mrs.  Rel)ecca  Wilkinson,  of 
Clapham;  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  of  Cambridge;  and  Rev. 
John  Campbell,  of  E<tinburgh. 

HI.  Tract  Hocieties  distinctively  so-called,  —  The  time 
had  now  arrived  for  bnia<ler  and  more  thoroughly  or- 
ganize<i  movements  in  behalf  of  the  tract  enterprise. 
The  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London  was  initiated  in 
May,  1790.  Rev.  (ieorge  Burder,  Rowland  Hill,  Matthew 
Wilks,  Joseph  Hugheji,  and  othem  were  among  it»  or- 
ganizers.    A  rule  of  the  society,  like  that  of  Mr.  Wes- 

j  ley  before  noted,  provide<l  that  its  membership  "consist 

j  of  ])ersons  subscribing  half  a  guinea  or  upwards  annu- 
ally." The  society  was  placed  u|K)n  a  basis  of  broad 
catholicity.  Its  object  was  defined  to  be  the  publica- 
tion of  "those  grand  doctrinal  and  practical  truths 
which  have  in  every  age  been  mighty  through  (rod  in 
converting,  sanctifying,  and  comforting  souls,  and  by  the 
influence  of  which  men  may  liave  been  enabled,  while 
they  liveil.to  live  to  the  I»ni,and  w;hen  they  died  to  die 
unto  the  I^)rd."  It  is  impossible  t(»  ^ive.  in  this  article 
a  detailed  liistorv  of  anv  of  the  societieH  onumerateil; 

!  brief  and  general  notices  must  suffice.  But  in  the  brief- 
est notice  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of  I»ndon,  it  is 
not  t<K>  much  to  nay  that  in  the  eighty  years  of  its  ex- 
istence it  haH  well  and  faithfuUv  iUustrated  the  catholic 
and  evangelical  principles  announced  by  its  founders  in 
the  l>eginniiig.  In  so  doing  if  has  accomplished  its  ob- 
jects <m  a  grand  scale  and  to  an  unforeseen  extent.  An 
incidental  event  of  the  most  intercntiiig  character  grew 
rtut  of  the  operations  of  the  Religious  Tract  Soci<'ty  in 
the  thinl  year  of  its  existence.     It  was  no  less  than  the 
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preliminary  step  towards  the  orgauization  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society — the  parent  Bible  Society  of 
the  world.    See  Bible  Socikties. 

For  a  score  of  years  the  business  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  was  of  such  a  moderate  extent  that  a 
small  hired  depository  sufficed  for  it«  transaction. 
From  18*20  the  business  so  expanded  as  to  require 
the  occupation  of  enlarged  premises  in  Paternoster 
Row,  where,  in  1843-44,  its  present  commodious  build- 
ings were  erected.  The  design  of  the  society  contem- 
plated the  double  purpose  of  sales  at  or  near  cost,  and 
gratuitous  distribution.  Both  phases  of  its  work  were 
therefore  limited  to  Its  supply  of  funds.  Its  only  in- 
come, at  first,  was  from  the  annual  subscriptions  of  its 
members.  But  by  degrees,  and  as  necessity  required, 
additions  were  made  from  other  sources,  such  as  congre- 
gational collections,  auxiliary  societies,  life -member- 
ships, legacies,  and  special  donations.  As  the  operations 
of  the  society  increased,  new  and  varied  forms  of  action 
were  developed,  Including  not  oidy  sales  through  depos- 
itories, but  by  hawkers  or  peddlers  throughout  the  prov- 
inces. Donations  were  made  not  only  of  tracts,  but  of  as- 
sorted libraries  to  soldiers*  barracks,  to  sea-going  vessels, 
to  emigrant  and  convict-ships,  to  workhouses,  to  coast- 
guard stations,  to  missionaries'  families,  to  clergymen, 
to  schoolmasters,  and  city  missionaries,  to  be  used  for 
loaning  to  persons  in  destitute  circumstances.  During 
the  first  five  years  of  the  society's  existence,  it  publish- 
ed only  sixty-six  different  tracts  in  the  ordinary  form. 
Subsequently  it  began  to  enlarge  the  variety  as  well  as 
the  number  of  its  publications.  Broadsheets,  handbills, 
chlldrens'  books,  periodicals  adapted  to  different  ages 
and  classes,  monthly  volumes,  standard  works,  and  even 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  came  in  turn  to  be  reg- 
ularly and  constantly  Issued  under  the  imprint  of  the 
society.  From  active  work  in  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  the  society  was  led  to  extend  its  work  into  for- 
eign fields.  Such  an  extension  had  not  been  originally 
contemplated,  but  nevertheless  took  place  in  the  order 
of  Providence,  and  became  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
expansive  nature  of  true  Christian  benevolence.  The 
circumstance  which  first  led  to  the  preparation  of  tracts 
In  foreign  languages  was  the  obvious  duty  of  giving  re- 
ligious instruction  to  a  number  of  prisoners-of-war  con- 
fined in  England  i  and  the  first  foreign  languages  in 
which  the  society's  tracts  were  published  were  the 
French  and  the  Dutch.  As  was  to  have  been  expected, 
the  foreign  prisoners,  when  released,  carried  more  or  leas 
of  the  tracts  they  had  received  to  their  own  countries, 
and  thus,  to  some  extent,  created  a  demand  for  more 
and  similar  publications  in  those  countries.  About  the 
same  time,  a  correspondence  sprang  up  between  the  so- 
ciety and  representative  evangelical  Christians  in  most 
of  the  nations  of  Europe.  Soon  afterwards  the  enter- 
prise of  foreign  missions  began  to  be  extended  to  va- 
rious pagan  nations.  By  similar  processes,  the  work  of 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  has  been  expanding  and  en- 
larging ever  since,  with  a  prospect  of  continuous  expan- 
sion and  usefulness  in  time  to  come. 

The  Reports  of  the  society  from  year  to  year  have  been 
replete  with  interesting  details,  not  only  of  progress,  but 
also  of  results ;  and  yet  it  may  safely  be  Inferred  that  the 
good  which  has  been  directly  and  indirectly  accom- 
plished through  its  instrumentality  has  not  half  been 
told.  Eternity  only  can  reveal  the  full  extent  of  in- 
fluences that  hav6  been  so  far-reaching,  and  in  many 
instances  so  remote  from  ordinary  human  ob6er\'^ation. 
A  few  items,  condensed  from  the  society's  official  docu- 
ments, may  ser\'e  as  partial  indications  of  the  magnitude 
to  which,  from  the  small  beginnings  noted  above,  its  oper- 
ations have  grown.  The  society  has  printed  important 
tracts  and  books  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  different 
languages  and  dialects.  Its  present  annual  issues  from 
itii  own  depositories  and  those  of  foreign  societies, 
through  which  it  act«,  are  about  sixty-three  millions, 
and  its  aggregate  issuer  during  eighty  years  past  have 
been  about  two  thousand  millions.     It  has  co-operated 


with  every  Protestant  Christian  mission  in  the  wwli 
It  has  assailed  popery  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  Ma 
hammedanism  in  the  East,  and  paganism  of  varioa 
forms  in  heathen  lands.  It  has  given  a  Christian  lite 
ature  to  nations  just  emerging  from  barbarism.  1 
publications  have  passed  the  wall  of  China,  and  1ml.- 
entered  the  palace  of  the  Celestial  emperor.  They  b^ 
Instructed  the  princes  of  Burmah,  and  opened  the  •& 
sealed  lips  of  the  devotee  in  India.  They  have  gone 
the  sons  of  Africa  to  teach  them,  in  their  bondage,  Yi 
liberty  of  the  Gospel  They  have  preached  Christ  cnie 
fied  to  the  Jew  and  also  to  the  Greek;  while  in  the  hooi 
land  they  have  continued  to  offer  the  truths  and  coni» 
lations  of  religion  to  soldiers,  to  sailors,  to  prisonen,  to 
the  inmates  of  hospitals,  and,  in  short,  to  rich  and  pom 
in  every  circumstance  of  life.  In  the  year  1849,  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  celebrated  its  semi-centeonial 
jubilee.  In  connection  with  that  interesting  event,  i 
large  jubilee  fund  was  raised  to  increase  the  usefulnea 
of  the  society.  A  jubilee  memorial  volume  was  ala 
published,  setting  forth  in  an  able  and  interesting  man 
ner  the  history  of  its  first  fifty  years  of  work  and  prog 
ress.  When,  in  the  year  1899,  the  society  shall  cele 
brate  its  centennial,  a  still  grander  showing  of  result 
may  be  expected. 

The  additional  tract  societies  of  Great  Britain,  asid 
from  merely  local  organizations,  are  not  numerous.  Th 
following  are  the  principal:  The  Religious  Tract  an« 
Book  Society  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh).  The  primar 
organization  of  this  society  dates  back  to  1793.  It  i 
not  a  publishing  society,  and  for  many  years  had  a  feebl 
existence.  About  1856  it  adopted  a  system  of  col^wrtag 
similar  to  that  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and.  unc 
that  period,  has  greatly  multiplied  its  influence  and  urn 
fulness.  It  embraces  branch  societies  at  Glasgow  an 
Aberdeen,  and  employs  some  two  hundred  colporteur 
The  Stirling  Tract  Enterprise,  founded  in  184^,  is  chiefl 
a  publishing  institution,  issuing  both  tracts  and  perioc 
icals.  The  Dublin  Tract  Society  issues  tracts  in  lar]^ 
numbers.  The  Monthly  Tract  Society,  London,  was  ii 
stitutetl  in  1837. 

In  passing  from  Great  Britain  to  other  countries,  tl: 
number  of  tract  societies  is  found  to  be  ver^'  great.  F< 
the  most  part,  they  combine  publication  with  distribi 
tion,  receiving  aid  from  the  Religious  Tract  Society  c 
London  to  enable  them  to  publish  tracts  and  books  i 
their  several  localities.  It  is  therefore  deenoied  suflicieo 
to  give  the  title  and  date  of  organization,  omitting  de 
tails  of  history  and  statistics,  although  in  many  instance 
of  great  interest. 

CoMTiTfKMT  or  EcBopR. — Tfttct  Socletv  of  Norway  am 
Denmark,  1799;  Stockholm  Evaueeltcal  Society,  1810 ;  B« 
ligions  Tract  Society  of  Fiuland;  1818 ;  Tract  Society  oi 
Copenhageu,  1820;  Stuttgart  Tract  Society,  1813;  Prowlai 
Tract  Society,  BerlinjlSlS;  Tract  Society  of  Wuppertba) 
1814 ;  Lower  Saxony  Tract  Society,  Hamnorg,  1890 ;  Trac 
Society  of  Leipsic,  1821 ;  The  Netherlands  Tract  Societt 
1821 ;  The  Belgian  Tract  Society,  1830 ;  The  Belgian  Bvaii 

f)lical  Society,  1889 ;  ReligionsTract  Society  of  Paris,  ISM 
vangellcal  Society  of  France,  1829 ;  Religione  Book  8c 
ciety  of  TonloDse,  18S0 :  Tract  Society  of  Berne,  1809 
Tract  Socletv  of  Basle,  1810;  Tract  Societies  of  Lansanm 
NenfchAtel,  and  Geneva,  1898;  Bvaojrelical  Society  of  Q< 
neva,  1881 :  Tract  Societies  of  St.  Giill,  Zurich,  and  Cbw 
1S34 :  Tract  and  Book  Publishing  Hooee  of  the  Methodif 
Episcopal  ChnrchjBreroeu,  1800. 

India.— Native  Tract  Society  at  Nagercoil,  Travancorv 
1824:  Calcutta  Book  and  Tract  Society,  1890:  Tract  Sttek 
ties  of  Madras,  Bellary,  Belgaaro,  Bombay.  Surat,  aud  Bt 
Daren,  1S25-26 ;  Tract  Societies  of  Bangalore,  Orissa,  Al 
leple,  Chunar,and  Qui  Ion,  1899-30:  Tract  Societies  ofMh 
znpore,  Viziigapataro,  Cnddapah,  Neyoor,  and  Mangalon 
1832-40;  Jaflba  Religions  Tract  Society,  1820;  Tract  8c 
cietieti  of  Cotta  and  Colombo,  1880 ;  Ceylon  Christian  Vei 
iincnliir  Education  Society  and  Religious  Tract  Sodeti 
1800;  North  India  Tract  Socletv,  Allahabad ;  Pnnjauh  Bi 
lii::iouB  Book  Society ;  The  Christian  Uuioii  of  Java,  1831 
Tract  Society  of  Mauritius,  1824;  Burmah  Bible  and  Trac 
S<K'ieiy,  1801. 

China From  the  beginning  of  Christian  missions  ft 

China  the  circulation  of  religions  tracts  and  books  ha 
been  diligently  prosecuted.  To  that  end  nearly  ever, 
separate  mission  has  served  as  a  pnblishlng  agency  <^ 
greater  or  less  extent    Almost  all  the  mlssiaiM  have  n 
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bution  of  tracts  have  been  found  essential  to  the  object 
•of  the  enterprise  as  a  whole.  They  have  worked  in 
more  limited  spheres,  but  have  pn>ved  indispensable 
to  the  highest  forms  of  success.  Beligious  reading, 
when  merely  printed,  has  no  more  value  than  other 
merchandise.  A  single  tract,  brought  to  the  eye  and 
heart  of  an  interested  reader,  accomplishes  more  for 
God  and  humanity  than  millions  of  pages  resting  apon 
the  shelves  of  a  depository.  Societies,  therefore,  that 
circulate  religious  publications,  and  especially  by  the 
agency  of  skilful  and  sympathetic  Christian  workers, 
deserve  high  respect.  Not  all  of  them  bear  the  spe- 
cific name  of  tract  society.  Some  of  them  have  min- 
gletl  the  work  4»f  Bible  and  tract  distribution.  Some 
have  adopted  oolportage  as  their  chief  form  of  work, 
while  others  have  devoted  their  energies  largely  to 
other  forms  of  evangelization.  In  this  state  of  the 
case,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  give  a  complete  list  of 
all  the  societies  that  have  been  organized  to  promote 
the  circulation  of  religious  tracts.  Still  less  possible 
would  it  be  to  give,  within  a  convenient  space,  the  full 
hbtorical  data  of  all  such  institutions.  Fortunately, 
however,  numerous  details  are  quite  unnecessary,  since 
specimen  sketches  like  those  given  above  are  suffi- 
ciently descriptive  of  all  similar  institutions  and  their 
auxiliaries,  whether  conducted  on  a  larger  or  smaller 
scale. 

As  to  plan  of  organization,  there  are  two  classes  of 
tract  and  book  publication  societies.  One  class  repre- 
sents united  Christian  effort  in  the  sense  of  being  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  different  churches.  The  other 
is  denominational  in  the  sense  of  separate  church  ac- 
tion. These  two  classes  of  societies,  though  distinct 
from  each  other,  are  by  no  necessity  antagonistic. 
They  may,  and  usually  do,  simply  represent  different 
modes  of  accomplishing  the  same  or  similar  objects. 
While  in  England,  owing  to  the  pre-eminence  and 
ontholicity  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  denomina- 
tional action  has  generally  limited  itself  to  the  work  of 
dissemination,  there  is  at  least  one  important  example 
of  separate  church  action— it  is  that  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church.  By  that  body  the  joint  enterprise 
of  tract  and  book  publication  and  circulation  has  been 
continued  from  the  time  of  its  inception  by  the  Kcv. 
John  Wesley  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  centur>'.  The 
publications  of  the  Wesleyan  book -room  embrace  a 
large  assortment  of  tracts,  a  variety  of  periodicals,  and 
a  large  list  of  religious  books.  A  due  proportion  of 
its  tracts  and  books  has  been  prepared  and  printed  in 
foreign  languages,  in  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the 
various  mission  fields  of  that  Church.  Book  affairs 
•constitute  a  standard  topic  of  business  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Conference,  which  officially  appoints  a 
publishing  agent  and  the  requisite  eilitors.  It  also  ap- 
pointo  a  tract  committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
moting the  circulation  of  tracts  by  means  of  auxiliar}- 
and  loan  societies  and  suitable  grants.  As  a  branch  of 
•church  work,  cities,  villages,  and  country  neighborhoods 
are  districted  for  consecutive  and  periodical  visitation 
by  tract-distributors.  In  America,  several  of  the  more 
prominent  denominations  maintain  publication  societies 
both  of  tracts  and  books  on  a  similar  plan,  although  few 
are  as  thonHigh  in  the  work  of  dissemi  tuition. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
founded  in  London  in  the  early  pan  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, deserves  in  several  respects  to  be  classed  along- 
side of  the  publishing  tract  societies  of  England.  It 
issues,  chiefly  on  business  principles,  a  large  assortment 
of  books  adapted  to  juvenile,  Sunday-school,  and  popu- 
lar reading,  all  of  which  have  for  their  object  at  least 
indirect  Christian  influence,  besides  many  thousands  of 
religious  tracts. 

In  addition  to  facts  heretofore  stated,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Sunday-school  unions  (q.  v.)  of  the 
United  States  have  to  a  large  extent  proN-idcd  the 
Sundnv-school  tracU  and  books  used  bv  the  different 
churches,  and  thus  covered  an  important  department 


of  publication  embraced  within  the  operations  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Societ}'  of  London.  Besides  these,  sev- 
eral denominational  religious  publishing  houses  have 
grown  op,  in  which  vast  numbers  of  tracts,  books,  and 
periodicals  are  printed. 

The  oldest  and  largest  of  these  is  the  Book  Coucen 
of  the  Methodist  PIpiscopal  Church,  which  was  a  direct 
ontgrowth  of  Mr.  Wesley's  publication  enterprise  ii 
England,  mentioned  above.  It  was  begun  in  I*hila 
delphia  by  official  action  of  the  Church  in  1789,  and  i: 
1804  was  removed  to  New  York,  where  its  principal  ea 
tablishment  has  since  remained.  It  has  branch  |Hib 
lishing-houses  in  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  to 
gether  with  depositories  in  most  of  the  large  cities. 

Corresponding  in  character  to  the  above  are  tiM 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society  and  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication,  both  located  in  Philadel- 
phia. All  the  institutions  thus  far  named  pnblish  more 
or  less  books  and  tracts  on  the  subject  of  temperanoe. 
But  in  1866  the  National  Temperance  Society  was  or 
ganized  in  New  York,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  cheap  and  sound  literature  on  all  subjects  re- 
lating to  theoretical  and  practical  temperance.  Thi 
National  Temperance  Publication  House  may  therefon 
be  numbered  amontc  the  tract  and  book  publishing  m 
stitutions  of  the  United  States.  Its  publications,  al 
readv  six  hundred  in  number,  are  circulated  to  som< 
extent  through  Sunday-fichools,  but  more  extensive!} 
through  auxiliary'  temperance  organizations  in  all  parlj 
of  the  land.  It  may  thus  be  seen  that  from  small  begin 
nings  less  than  a  century  ago,  a  vast  system  of  trac 
and  book  publication  in  the  interest  of  Christianity  ha 
sprung  up  and  spread  abroad  its  influence  in  most  ol 
the  countries  and  languages  of  the  world. 

V.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  as  yet  chiefly  tt 
be  found  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  various  societie 
and  institutions  above  enumerated.  The  Jtihike  Me 
moruil  Volume  of  the  Religutnt  Tract  Society  (Lond 
1850,  700  pp.  8vo)  is  a  specimen  of  many  similar  vol 
umes  that  will  hereafter  be  forthcoming  from  that  an 
other  societies.     (D.  P.  K.) 

Tracts  for  thk  Times.    See  Puseyism. 
TractUB.     See  Tract. 

Tracy,  Bernard  Destult  de,  a  French  asceti 
writer,  was  bom  Aug.  25. 1720,  at  Paray-le-Frai»il,  nea 
Moulins.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  joined  the  Thea 
tines,  and  passed  his  whole  life  in  retirement  and  piety 
He  die<l  in  Paris,  Aug.  14, 1878.  He  is  the  author  ol 
several  works  on  practical  religion  and  the  biographie 
of  saints,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhteraU 

8.  V. 

Tracy,  William,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
was  bom  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  June  2, 1807.  He  went  ti 
Philadelphia  and  united  with  the  Church  in  February 
1827.  Being  induced,  by  the  advice  of  Rev.  John  L 
(■rant,  to  study  for  the  ministry,  be  accordingly  en 
tered  Williamstown  Academy,  and  from  thence  William 
C-ollege,  where  he  remained  three  years,  but  teft  be 
f<»re  graduation.  After  this  he  taught  school  a  yea 
in  Lexington,  Ky.  Then  he  spent  a  y«ar  in  Andore 
TheoUtgical  Seminary,  and  thence  went  to  Princetn 
Seminary,  where  he  remaine«l  two  years.  He  wa 
licensed  to  preach  in  1885,  and  was  ordained  by  tb 
Philadelphia  Presbytery  as  an  evangelist.  Having  de 
voted  himself  to  the  work  of  fiireign  missions,  be  saile 
for  India,  and,  having  reached  Madras,  he  went  to  ih 
liladura  district,  his  field  of  labor,  in  1887.  He  estab 
lished  a  boarding-school  at  Timmangaluro,  which  grei 
to  a  high-grade  seminary,  having  fifty  pupikk  Here  b 
spent  twenty-two  years  of  his  life,  and  he  educated  mor 
than  250  young  men.  He  prepared  many  text-book 
in  theology  and  science,  and  gave  important  aid  in  revii 
ing  the  Tamil  Bible.  In  November,  1877,  his  youngea 
son  and  wife  joined  him  and  his  mother  in  India  a 
missionaries,  to  share  their  labors  and  tbeir  honM 
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brew  account,  nor,  in  fact,  any  contemporan'  account, 
of  the  histon'  of  the  Jew8  in  Palestine,  except  what 
may  be  contained  in  the  short  works  entitled  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  The  last  named  of  these  works  does  not 
•carry  the  historv  much  later  ihan  one  hundred  vears 
after  the  return  from  the  Captivity;  so  that  there  is 
A  long  and  extremely  important  pcriinl  of  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  heroic  rising  of  the 
Maccabees,  during  which  there  is  a  total  absence  of 
contemporary  Jewish  history'.  In  this  dearth  of  his- 
torical materials,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  a  positive  narra- 
tion of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  oral  law  be- 
ctime  assigned  to  Moses  as  ita  author.  It  is  amply  suf- 
ficient if  a  satisfactory  suggestion  is  made  as  to  how  it 
migM  have  been  attributed  to  Moses ;  and  in  this  there 
is  not  much  difficulty  for  any  one  who  bears  in  mind 
how  notoriously  in  ancient  times  laws  of  a  much  later 
date  were  attributed  to  Minos,  Lycurgos,  Solon,  and 
Numa. 

Under  this  head  we  may  add  that  it  roust  not  be 
«88umed  that  the  Sadduoees,  because  they  rejected  a 
Mosaic  oral  law,  rejected  likewise  all  traditions  and 
«11  decisions  in  explanation  of  passages  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. Although  they  protested  against  the  assertion 
that  such  points  had  been  divinely  settled  by  Moses, 
they  probably,  in  numerous  instances,  followed  practi- 
cally the  same  traditions  as  the  Pharisees.    See  Sai>- 

T'UCEB. 

TRADITION,  Christian.  In  the  older  ecclesiasti- 
cal fathers,  the  words  wapdSoaiQ  and  traditio  are  used 
to  denote  any  instruction  which  one  gives  to  another, 
whether  oral  or  written.  In  the  New  Test,  also,  and  in 
the  classical  writers,  irapaiovvai  and  tradcrt  signify,  in 
l^neral,  to  teach,  to  instruct.  In  this  wider  sense,  tra- 
dition was  divided  into  acripla  and  non  scripta  sive 
oralis.  The  latter,  traditio  oraliSy  was,  however,  fre- 
squently  called  tradiiiot  by  way  of  eminence.  This  oral 
tradition  was  often  appealed  to  by  Irenasus,  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  TertuUian,  and  others  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
as  a  test  by  which  to  try  the  doctrines  of  contemporary 
teachers,  and  by  which  to  confute  the  errors  of  the  here- 
tics. They  describe  it  as  being  instruction  received 
from  the  mouth  of  the  apostles  by  the  first  Christian 
churches,  transmitted  from  the  apostolic  age,  and  pre- 
served in  purity  until  their  own  times. 

Oral  tradition  is  still  regarded  by  the  Roman  Church 
as  a  principium  cognoscmdi  in  theology,  and  they  at- 
tempt to  support  their  hypothesis  respecting  it  by  the 
use  made  of  it  by  the  fathers.  Much  dispute  has  arisen 
about  the  degree  of  weight  to  be  assigned  to  tradition 
centrally ;  many,  however,  consider  that  this  is  an  idle 
controversy,  and  that  each  particular  tradition  should 
be  tried  on  its  own  grounds.  In  coming  to  a  decision 
on  the  merits  of  the  question  respecting  doctrinal  tra- 
dition, everything  depends  upon  making  the  proper  dis- 
dnctions  with  regard  to  time. 

In  the  first  period  of  Christianity,  the  authority  of 
the  apostles  was  so  great  that  all  their  doctrines  and 
ordinances  were  strictly  and  punctually  observed  by  the 
churches  which  they  had  planted.  The  doctrine  and 
discipline  which  prevailed  in  those  apostolical  churches 
were,  at  the  time,  justly  considered  by  others  to  be 
purely  such  as  the  apostles  themselves  had  taught  and 
established.  This  was  the  more  common,  as  the  books 
of  the  New  Test^.  had  not,  as  yet,  come  into  general  use 
among  Christians;  nor  was  it,  at  that  early  period,  at- 
tended with  any  special  liability  to  mistake.  In  this 
way  we  can  account  for  it  that  Christian  teachers  of  the 
2d  and  3d  centuries  appeal  so  frequently  to  oral  tradi- 
tion. But  in  later  periods  of  the  Church,  the  circum- 
stances were  far  different.  After  the  commencement 
of  the  8d  cent4ir3%  when  the  first  teachers  of  the  apos- 
tolical churches  and  their  immediate  successors  had 
passed  away  and  another  race  sprung  up,  other  doc- 
trines and  forms  were  gradually  introduced,  which  dif- 
fered in  many  respects  from  apostolical  simplicity.  And 
now  tliose  innovators  appealed  more  frequently  than 


had  ever  been  done  before  to  apostolical  traditicm,  if 
order  to  give  currency  to  their  own  opinions  and  r^o 
lations.  They  went  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  appeal  to  thu 
tradition  for  many  things  not  only  at  variance  witl 
other  traditions,  but  with  the  very  writings  of  the  apos 
ties  which  they  had  in  their  hands.  From  this  tim 
forward,  tradition  naturally  became  more  and  more  un 
certain  and  suspicious.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  w 
find  Augustine  establishing  the  maxim  that  it  could  no 
be  relied  upon,  in  the  ever-increasing  distance  from  tb 
age  of  the  apostles,  except  when  it  was  universal  an* 
perfectly  consistent  with  itself.  The  Reformers  jastl; 
held  that  tradition  is  not  a  sure  and  certain  source  oi 
knowledge  respecting  the  doctrines  of  theology,  anc 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  principium  cog- 
notcendL  See  Knapp,  Christian  Theohgyj  vii,  8 ;  Eden 
Thed,  DicL  s.  v. ;  Cunningham,  Hist,  Theoloffy,  i,  186 
480 ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines  ( Index  ) ;  Hook 
Church  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  the  Jews^  ii,  42 
Van  Oosterzee,  Christian  DogmaiicSy  art.  "  Faith,  Rul< 
of." 

TRADITION,  tfi  the  Church  of  England,  refers  t. 
customs,  forms,  rites,  ceremonies,  etc,  which  have  beei 
transmitted  by  oral  communication,  and,  as  used  in  Ai 
tide  34,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  including  matters  oj 
faith.  The  traditions  for  which  the  article  requires  re 
spect  and  obedience  are  all  those  customs  and  ceremo 
nies  in  established  use  which  are  not  expressly  name 
in  the  Scriptures,  nor  in  the  written  laws  or  rubrics  o 
the  Church,  but  stand  simply  on  the  groand  of  pre 
scription.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  altei 
nate  mode  of  reading  the  Psalter,  the  custom  of  bow 
ing  in  the  Creed,  the  postures  in  various  offices  o; 
the  Church,  the  use  of  a  doxology  and  collects  afte 
a  sermon,  the  practice  of  pouring  the  baptismal  wate 
upon  the  head,  the  quantity  of  the  elements  consame< 
in  the  eucharist,  etc  These,  though  unwritten,  ar 
not  the  less  obligatory  when  ascertained  to  be  stand 
ing  customs  of  the  Church.  The  article  ordains  tha 
"  whosoever,  through  his  private  judgment,  willir.gh 
and  purposely  doth  openly  break  the  traditions  ant 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  which  be  not  pepugnan 
to  the  Word  of  God,  and  be  ordained  and  approTe< 
by  common  authority,  ought  to  be  rebuked  openh 
(that  others  may  fear  to  do  the  like)  as  he  that  of 
fendeth  against  the  common  order  of  the  Church,' 
etc 

Tradit5re8  {surrenderers  or  traitors) ,  a  name  ap 
plied  by  the  ancient  Christians  to  those  persons  who  d( 
livered  up  their  Bible  and  sacred  utensils  of  the  Churc 
to  the  heathen  in  time  of  persecution.  See  Binghan 
Christ.  A  ntiq,  bk.  xvi,  ch.  vi,  §  25. 

Traduciaoism  is  the  belief  that  the  souls  of  chii 
dren,  as  well  as  their  bodies,  are  propagated  from  thei 
parents,  and  is  opposed  to  Creationism  (q.  v.)  and  th 
doctrine  of  the  Pre-existents  (q.  v.).  According  to  Jc 
rome,  both  TertuUian  and  Apollinaris  were  advocate 
of  this  opinion,  and  the  opponents  of  Pelagianism,  i 
general,  have  been  inclined  to  it.  Since  the  Reforroi 
tion,  it  has  been  more  approved  than  any  other  in  tb 
Lutheran  Church,  and  that  not  by  philosophers  an 
naturalists  merely,  but  also  by  divines.  Luther  bin 
self,  though  he  did  not  declare  distinctly  in  its  favo 
was  also  inclined  towards  this  theory ;  and  in  the  /oi 
mula  Concordia!  it  is  distinctly  taught  that  both  soi 
and  body  are  propagated  by  the  parents  in  ordinar 
generation.  What  has  rendered  the  b3rpothesis  rooi 
acceptable  to  theologian^  is  its  affording  the  easiest  s< 
lution  of  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity;  and  it  seen 
to  receive  confirmation  from  the  psychological  facts  thi 
the  natural  ilinposition  of  children  not  unfrequently  n 
sembles  that  of  their  parents,  and  that  the  mental  ej 
cellences  and  imperfections  of  parents  are  inheritc 
nearly  as  often  by  their  children  as  any  bodily  attr 
botes.  Hut,  af^er  all  that  can  be  said,  we  must  be  cot 
tent  to  remain  in  uncertainty  respecting  the  subjec 
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Ihn  knoweat  nut  whM  i*  the  wajr  nf  the  Spirit,  I  inue  edict!  for  the  fpvduil  nip- 
Imi  itw  bones  ik>  Kn>w  in  the  womb  of  her  Ihit  !■  presaion  of  the  new  leaching 
■"■  ■■        ■  -       .  -.-  .       ,-,    .    ^hich  (Tmigf„rnied  men  into  hat- 

en  of  Ihe  gnda.  The  ailniiui>- 
inlion  of  the  younger  I'liny  u 
govcnicH'  at  Bilhynim  w»  com- 
plicated with  niatlen  growlDg 


■bo  mikclh  all"  (Ecclei.  ni.  6).  Mee  Buck,  Ti'- 
iM.  LT.;  Delilxuh,  BibL  PifdmUigs,  p.  |-^- 13 
SrwEiffaKie;  July,  IttfiS,  p.  -ITS.     See  rjOCL.  Obiij 


TraclaoUllMi  tha  adberenu  of  TraducUniam  (q.  v.^ 
Traberon,  BarthoI-ohew,  ■  teamed  Kngii>h  di- 
notutbe  period  of  the  KeKirmalkm,  waa  bom  atCnm- 
¥d  iad  educated  at  OxGird.  either  in  Exeter  College 
«  Hm  HilL  He  travelled  rxicmively  in  (lennan)' 
aul  lulv,  anil,  returning  lu  England,  was  made  keeper 
ofLhtking'i  library.  In  IBdI  king  Ednrird  VI  coiifer- 
ndoihim  the  deanery  of  Chichealer.  Thia  he  loat  on 
ikc  KOHon  of  ((iiecn  Mary,  and,  Joining  the  EnglLib 
tiiki  in  Gcmiany,  wrote  all  his  important  works  there. 
Ha  liipe  nf  hia  death  is  uncertain.  Traheron'i  Morka 
n,  FanToii,  lib.  i  i  —  Canma  M  Morltm  Hmrici 
liiiiki:  — Altai j/tii  Sa^ximm  Johamit  Cocklaii — 
F^miim  of  a  Pari  of  SU  Jo>m't  Wojpe/ (1568,  8vo): 
-f-rpimtiou  of  tit  Fourlk  Chapter  qf  SI.  John't  Rtnla- 
ln(lu;,gTo):  — Ja  Amtmr  Made  ly  BarlliolomtiB 
Tniirm  lo  a  PriraU  Papitl. 

Traill,  RoBKST,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Chaich 
•f  Sculand,  waa  bom  at  Ely.  Hay,  ■«!.  He  vat  edu-  j 
oM  It  the  Univernly  of  Edinbargh,  and  pursued  the  , 
ndrof  (Uvinily  with  great  ardor  for  aereral  yean.  In  I 
IM  be  waa  oblignl  to  lecielc  himaeir.  because  eonw  ' 
OfMiiifJii  ApoHgilic  Stlulion,  etc,  were  found  in  his 
Mher'a  home;  aiMl  Ih*  fuUuwiug  year,  being  suspected 
^•I1»*ing  Ihe  king,  he  was  ubliued  u>  juin  bis  father . 
in  ll.illaiid.  In  lb7U  he  went  tu  KiikUikI,  and  was  oi^ , 
UpcI  b>-  Preobyteriaa  dirinei  in  Ixnilon.  In  1677 , 
Ut.Tnill  was  ini|jrisciDed  fur  preaching  privately. 


t  of  tl 

Christianity  and  the  consequent 
rage  of  the  heathen  population 
within  his  province.  He  there- 
fore endeavored  to  en  force  againat 


numemus  and  the  rtault  of  the 
judicial  investigations  so  unsat- 
isfactory that  he  referred  the 
whole  matter  to  the  emperur  for 
ioatructions.  Of  the  accused, 
many  denied  that  they  were  in 
■ny  way  implicated  in  Christi- 
anity t  othera  declared  that  th^ 
had  nlumedto  the  old  faith,  and 
olTered  incense  and  libations  be- 
fore the  image  of  the  empenir  and 
blasphemed  the  name  of  Christ. 
Thnse  who  avowed  Ihemselvea 
Christians  confesaed  to  nothing 
of  a  damaging  character.  Their 
offence  consisted  merely  in  mee^ 
ing  before  sunrise  of  a  speciAed 
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t*ii  St  CtanbCDok.  in  Kent,  but  fur  many  yean  after- 1 
■Ids  wM  pastor  of  a  Scotch  congregation  in  London, 
He  IBS  vaimly  attached  to  the  Calrinistic  doctrines. 

Ma  Ue  died  in  May,  1716.  He  published  a  number 
•flkaotogicsal  inallara  and  diacounea,  which  for  many 
ytaii  were  printaraepanUely,  but  collectively  after  his 
4taih  (Edinh.  1745,  4  volaw  linwi  17U,  2  vols.  12moi 
«ls)ga»,  1TT6,  8  vok  8voi  best  ed.  IH06.  4  vols.  Svo). 
SttChalmen,£ti^Z>KCs.v.i  AUibom,  Diet  qf  Bril. 
ad  A  mtr.  A  mJiort,  a.  v. 

Train,  ArnitTR  Savaok.  D.Dn  a  Baptist  divine, 
vasbom  at  Framingham,  HsBS„  Sept.  1,  IfllS,  and  was 
e  class  of  lltSS. 


no  Ibefi 

but  to  I 

knawle<l|Ci 

disclnaed 


*ry,  nor  adultery, 
I  promise  and  ac- 


ji.n'a  ac-     , 


retl  that 
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induation,  carrving  on  at  the  lame  time  hia  theiilugi- 
al  studies  under  Dr.  WayLand.  In  IR36  he  was  or- 
daMdpaatorofthe  Baptist  Church  in  Haverhill.  Mass., 
■kwe  he  had  a  auccfaaful  miniatry  of  iwenty-lhree 
ran.  He  was  elected  prorcasDc  of  sacreil  rhetoric  and 
famnl  daliea  in  the  Newton  Theological  Institute  in 
1U»,  and  held  ihe  office  for  seven  yearn.  In  IN66  he 
KctVfd  a  call  10  the  pulonte  of  the  Bapliat  Church 
iaFraioingham,  where  he  remained  until  his  rtMth.  Jan. 
t  }«i.  Dr.  Train  was  a  trustee  nf  Brown  Univenily 
ftwB  1815  till  his  death.     (J.  C.  H.) 

Tralan,  MablXS  Ulfil-r  NuVA.emperoiofRome 
filial  A.D.  96  to  117,  is  a  noteworthy  persunage  in  the 
kiMocy  of  ancient  times  by  reason  of  his  penonal  quali- 
l>(>,and  alao  as  a  general  and  ruler.  He  is  important 
I"  (be  history  of  the  Church  through  his  connection 
■iih  tb«  penecuiiun  of  Ihe  adhereiiM  of  Christianity  in 
i»  time.  At  fim  tolerated  by  the  policy  of  the  Kiman 
nlm  as  a  comparatively  faeble  though  des^Hcable  ex- 
msLeuue  on  tlie  loathsome  aupcrsiition  of  Juilaiam, 
Qrittiauity  was  fimsd  upon  the  notice  nf  the  emperors 
kf  ibe  (oniidla  excited  among  the  populace  by  heathen 
priMi^  who  obaerred  Iha  remarkable  progieea  of  that 
^idi  with  alarm,  and  Tr^an  was  accordingly  led  to 


eral  and  deflnite  preMriptinna 
oould  be  given  fur  such  malteta. 
He  odileil  Ihat  search  should  not 
be  nuule  for  s>i9|iecleil   persons, 

ed,  they  should  be  punished  un- 
less they  inter|>i»r<l  a  deuia" 
the  charge  of  lieiiig  Christians,    Trujao'i'  Culnmn  In 
and  authenticated  it  by  calling  Rome. 

on  the  gods.     AnonjTOous  accu- 

ecution  nf  several  Christian^  among  Ihem  Ihe  aged 
.Symeiiii,  who  was  the  son  of  Clopas,  and  successor  of 
Jame*  at  Jerusalem,  must  be  e xplaineil  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  emperor  was  at  the  same  time  regent  of 
the  Suie  and  chief  priest  (ponli/rx  niuinui),  and 
would  consider  it  necessary  lo  protect  and  preserve  the 
religion  which  was  ao  clneely  interwoven  wiih  ihe  in- 
terests of  the  State.     The  same  idea  will  apply  to  the 

/.ilrralnrr.—ThK  prindpal  snurce*  for  Ihe  history  of 

Trajan  are  Pliny  the  younger. /^^Atf"/".  especially  lih.s. 
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tnd  Panegyricus  (cd.  Gierig);  Dion  Cub.  IlUt,  Rom,  I  45)  compares  it  to  the  dream-state  in  which  ftae 
lib.  Ixviii  (unfortunately  extant  only  in  the  extract  by  '  acts,  but  not  through  its  usual  iubtrumonta.    Augustin« 
Xiphilinus):  AureL  Victor,  C<«tf.  xiii,  1  sq.  and  Epitome    (Confess,  ix,  11)  describes  his  mother  in  this  state  a: 
13;  Eutrop.  viii,  2;  Orosius,  vii,  2  sq. ;  TertuU.  A  polo-    "abstracta  a  pnesentibus,"  and  gives  a  description  ol 

like  phenomena  in  the  case  of  a  certain  Bestitutus  (// 

Cir,  Dfi,  xiv,  24). 

3.  We  may  compare  with  these  statements  the  mor 

precise  definitions  of  modem  medical  science.     Tber 


gtt,  c.  1 ;  Euseb.  Hist.  EccL  iii,  12  sq.;  Justin.  Apoloyet, 
i,  68 ;  Kutinus,  Hist,  Ecd,  iv,  9.  See  Ritterhusii  Tra- 
janus  in  Lucem  Reproductus {IGOS) ;  Mannert,^f«  Truj. 
Imp.  ad  Danuh,  Gesta  (  Norimb.  1798 ) ;  Engel,  Com- 


ment, de  Expedit,  Truj,  ad  Danub,  et  Origine  Valachorum  the  ecstatic  state  appears  as  one  form  of  catalepsy.     I : 

(Vindeb.  1794)^  Wolf,  Eine  milde  Stiflung  TrajatCs  catalepsy  pure  and  simple,  there  is  "a  sudden  suspen 

(BerL  1808,  4to);  Francke,  Zvr  Gesch,  Traj,  u,  seiner  sion  of  thought,  of  sensibility,  of  voluntary   motiofi. 

Jlatgenossen  (Gustrow,  1837);    Baldwin,  Comment,  et  "The  b9dy  continues  in  any  attitude  in  which  it  mav 

Edict,  Vet4,  Prince,  Rom,  de  Christiams  (HaL  1727,  be  placed;'*  there  are  no  signs  of  any  process  of  thought: 

4to);  Bohmer,  Xfl  IHssertt,  Juris  Eccl,  Ant,  ad  Plin,  the  patient  continues  silent.     In  the  ecstatic  form  of 

Sec,  et  TertulL  (2d  ed.  ibid.  1729),  Martini,  Persecutt,  catalepsy,  on  the  other  hand,  "the  patient  is  loAt  to  all 

Chrisfianorum  sub  Impp.  Rom,  (Boat.  1802, 4to) ;  Kopke,  external  impressions,  but  wrapt  and  absorbed  in  some 

De  Statu  et  Condit,  Christi  sub  Impp,  Rom,  Alterius  object  of  the  imagination."     The  man  is  "as  if  out  of 

post  Christ,  StBc,  (BeroL  1828);  Schr^ckh,  Kircken-  the  body.**     "Nervous  and  susceptible  persons  are  apt 

gesch,  ii,  320  sq.;  Gieseler, Kirckengesck,  i,  134  sq.;  and  to  be  thrown  into  these  trances  under  the  influence  of 

the  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Program-  what  is  called  mesmerism.     There  is,  for  the  most  part, 

malum,  p.  95, 98.— Herzog,  ReaUEncgUop.  s.  v. ;  Smith,  a  high  degree  of  mental  excitement.     The  patient  ot- 

Dict,  o/Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  a.  v.     See  Puny.  ters  the  most  enthusiastic  and  fervid  expressions  or  the 

Tramontane  {across  the  mountain),  a  term  applied  "^"^  !»";««^  warnings.     The  character  of  the  whole 

by  the  Italians  to  those  dwelling  north  of  the  Alps,  and  ["™«  "  t^«^  "^J  »"J«"*^  contempUti ve  excitement.     He 

especially  to  the  ecclesiastics  and  professors  of  the  canon  ^^^^x^^  that  he  has  seen  wonderful  visions  and  heard 

law  of  Germany  and  France.     See  Ultramo.ntank.  "ng"*"  revelations   (>J  ftaon  Prmctples  ami  Prachce, 

—  /  ^  1  i.  l^t"  xxxix;  Copland,  Diet,  nj  Afedicine,».v,  "Catalep* 

Tranoe  (tKoraoic,  ecstasy),  a  supernatural  state  of  gy«)     jh^  ^^^^  „f  ,hw  state  are  to  be  traced  common, 

body  and  mind,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  well  coo-  j   ^^  g^rong  religious  impressions ;  but  some,  though,  foi 

jectured  by  Doddndge,  who  defiow  it  ;*  such  a  rapture  ^^e  most  part,  not  the  ecstatic,  phenomena  of  catalepsy 

of  mind  as  givea  the  person  who  falls  into  it  a  look  of  ,^  producible  bv  the  concentration  of  thought  on  oi^ 

a8U>nlshmen^and  renders  him  insensible  of  the  external  ^j,:^^  ^  ^f  the  vision  upon  one  fixed  point  (  Qmirt 

objects  around  him,  while  m  the  meantime  hMimagma-  ^^  ^^^^^^  £10-22,  by  Dr.  Carpenter ) ;  and,  in   some 

tion  18  agiuted  in  an  extraordinary  manner  with  some  „^^  exceptional  cases,  Uke  that  mentioned  bv  Augus- 

striking  scen^  which  pass  before  it  and  Uke  up  ail  the  ^ne  (there,  however,  under  the  influence  of  siJund, «  a^ 

attention.      He  refers  to  some  extraordinary  instances  jniitatas  quasi  lamentantis  cujuslibet  hominis  voces") 

of  this  kind  mentioned  by  Gualterius  in  his  note  on  ^^^  ^^at  of  Jeit)me  Caitlan  (  Var,  Rer,  viii,  43),  mer 

Acts  X,  10  {Fanulg  Expositor,  ad  loc  note  g).     Stockius  y^^^^  y^^  ^^le  to  throw  themselves  into  a  cataleptic 

also  describes  it  as  "  a  sacred  ecstasy,  or  rapture  of  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^jy^ 

mind  out  of  itaelf,  when,  the  use  of  the  external  senses       4  Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  it,  it  ii 

being  suspended,  God  reveals  something  in  a  peculiar  ^^ue  of  many  if  not  of  mc*t,  of  those  who  have  left  the 

manner  to  prophets  and  apostles,  who  are  then  taken  or  ^^^p  ^f  ^j^j,  ^^n  character  on  the  religious  history  o« 

transported  out  of  themselves."     The  aame  idea  is  in-  roiu,ki„d,  that  thev  have  been  liable  to  pus  at  ti'me< 

timated  in  the  English  word  trance,  from  the  LaUn  j^to  this  abnormal'state.     The  union  of  intense  feeling 

transitus,  the  state  of  being  earned  out  of  one's  self,  ^j^ng  volition,  kMig^wntinued  thought  (the  condition. 

See  Inspiration  ;  Prophecy.  „f  ^1  ^i^e  and  lasting  influence),  aided  in  roanv  caset 

1.  In  the  only  passage  (Numb.  xxiv,4, 16)  m  which  ^y  ^he  withdrawal  from  the  lower  life  of  the  iuppori 
this  word  occurs  in  the  Enghsh  of  the  Old  Test,  there  ^^ich  is  needed  to  maintain  a  healthy  equilibrium,  ap- 
is,  as  the  italics  show,  no  corresponding  word  in  He-  pears  to  have  been  more  than  the  "eartheji  vesser  will 
brew,  simply  bB3,  "  falling,"  for  which  the  Sept.  gives  bear.  The  words  which  speak  of  "an  ecsusy  of  adora- 
iv  VTvitti  «»»d  the  Vulg.  more  literally  qui  cadi/.  In  the  tion"  are  often  literally  true.  The  many  visions— the 
New  Test,  we  meet  with  the  word  three  times  (Acts  x,  j<»umey  through  the  heavens,  the  so-called  epilepsy  of 
10;  xi,5;  xxii,  17),  the  Vulg.  giving  "cxcessus"  in  the  Mohammed— were  phenomena  of  this  nature.  Ofthree 
two  former, "  stupor  mentis"  in  the  latter.  The  Greek  fireat  mediasval  teachers,  St,  Francis  of  Assisi.  St, Thorn- 
word  kKoratfiQ  employed  in  these  passages  denotes  the  «»  A(iuinas,  and  Joannes  Scotus,  it  is  reconled  that  they 
effect  of  anv  passion  bv  which  the  thoughts  are  wholly  ^'®"^**  f*"  »"^°  ^^^  ecstatic  slate,  remain  motionless,  seen 
<ibsorbe<l.  In  the  Sept*,  it  corresponds  to  H^©,  a  "  won-  ?«  »^  ^^*^*'  *>.metimes  for  a  whole  day,  and  then,  return- 
A  i-  1  .u-  M  /I  oix\  ...*.*.•/  «  .  •  u  M  /FA  »"K  ^  con!*<nou.siie88.  speak  as  if  thev  had  drunk  deer 
derful  thing'  (.ler.v, 30),  rni:r," astonishment"  (Deut.  ^f^^^i^.j^^  mvHteries  (Gualterius,  Cri^.i\,c. on  Acta  x,  10) 
xxviii,  28),  and  n-Zl^r,  a  prophetic  lethargy  or  " deep  The  old  traditions  of  Aristeas  and  Epimenides,  the  coih 
sleep"  (Gen.  ii,  21 ;  xv,  12,  clc.\  In  the  New  Test,  it  flicts  of  Dunstan  and  Luther  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ilpually  reprewnts  the  absorbing  eflects  of  admiration  iiess,  the  visions  of  Savonarola,  George  Fox,  Sweden- 
(Mark  v,  42;  Luke  v,  26;  Acts  iii,  10):  of  terror  (Mark  borg,  and  Bohme  are  generically  analogous.  When 
xvi, 8).  there  has  been  no  extraordinary  power  to  influence 

2.  Used  as  the  Greek  word  is  by  Luke  (Acts,  ut  sup.)  others,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  phe- 
"  the  physician,"  and,  in  this  special  sense,  by  him  only,  nomena  have  ap|>eartYd  among  whole  classes  of  men  am 
in  the  New  Test.,  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  what  women  in  proportion  as  the  circumstances  of  their  live: 
precise  meaning  it  had  in  the  medical  terminology  of  tended  to  produce  an  excessive  susceptibility  to  religious 
the  time.  From  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who  uses  it  or  imaginative  emotion.  The  historj*  of  monastic  or- 
to  describe  the  loss  of  conscious  perception,  it  had  prob-  ders,  of  American  and  Irish  revivals,  gives  countless  ex- 
ably  borne  the  connotation  which  it  has  had,  with  aroples.  Still  more  noticeable  is  the  fact  that  many  of 
shades  of  meaning  for  good  or  evil,  ever  since.  Thus*,  the  improvisatori  of  Italy  are  "  only  able  to  exercise 
Hesychitis  gives  as  the  account  of  a  man  in  an  ecstasy  their  gift  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  trance, 
that  he  is  6  cr'c  iavrbi'  pij  lav,  Apuleius  (Apologia)  and  speak  of  the  gift  itself  as  something  morbid"  (Cop- 
speaks  of  it  as  "  a  change  fropi  the  earthly  mind  (airo  land,  he,  cit,) ;  while  in  strange  contrast  with  theu 
Tov  yt}ivov  (f>po%fiiftaToc)  to  a  divine  and  spiritual  con-  earlier  history,  and  pointing  perhaps  to  a  national  chai^ 
dition  both  of  character  and  life."     Tertullian  (De  An,  acter  that  has  become  harder  and  less  emotional,  tbeit 
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is  the  testimoov  of  a  (icnnan  physician  (Frank),  who 
had  made  catalepsy  a  «|iecial  study,  that  he  ha«i  never 
met  with  a  aiujjcle  cane  of  it  among  the  Jews  (CV>pland, 
locat.;  comp.  Maury,  La  Mttffif.  ft  tAstrologUi), 

a.  We  are  now  able  to  take  a  true  estimate  of  the 
trtuoes  of  Biblical  history.     As  in  other  things,  so  also 
here,  the  phenomena  are  common  to  higher  an<l  lower, 
to  inie  and  false  ay  stems.     The  nature  of  man  continue 
log  the  same,  it  could  hardly  be  that  the  awfulncss  of 
the  divine  presence,  the  terrors  of  divine  judgment, 
shoulil  leave  it  in  the  calm  equilibrium  of  its  normal 
ftite.   Whatever  made  the  impress  of  a  truth  more  in- 
edible, whatever  gave  him  to  whom  it  was  revealed 
moTF  power  over  the  hearts  of  others,  might  well  take 
iu  place  in  the  divine  education  of  nations  and  individ- 
fld  men.   We  may  not  point  to  trances  mod  ecstasies  as 
pimfsof  a  true  revelatbn,  but  still  leas  may  we  think 
nf  them  as  at  all  inconsiatent  with  it.     Tbua,  though 
we  have  not  the  word,  we  have  the  thing  in  several 
dear  instances  in  the  Bible.     Some,  perhaps  many, 
thing*  rcoorded  in  Scripture  belong  to  this  supernatural 
Mte  of  trance  which  are  not  expreasly  referred  to  it. 
See  the  kmg  liat  of  such  supposed  cases  in  Up.  Law's 
Qmmkra^oH  of  the  Theory  of  Rdigwn  (l»nd.  1820,  p.  85, 
M).   We  notice  here  only  the  most  marked  examples, 
la  the  Old  Teat,  a  state  of  supernatural  ecstas}'  is 
crideotly  denoted  by  the  ''deep  sleep**  which  fell  upon 
Afiioi  dnring  the  creation  of  Eve  ((ji«n.  ii,  21 ),  and  dur- 
iigwhidi,  aa  appears  from  the  narrative,  he  was  made 
•wife  of  the  transaction,  and  of  the  purport  of  the  at> 
tndnt  civcumatanoea  (ver.  21-24).     See  Marriaiik. 
Aaonlar  atate  occurs  again  in  the  "deep  sleep"  which 
fclupon  Abimham  (xr,  12),  during  which  the  bondage 
of  his  descendants  in  Egypt  was  revealed  to  him.    Pos- 
■Ur  all  the  accounta  recorded  in  that  chapter  occurred 
ii^riaion'*  (ver.  1-13),  which  ultimately  deepened  into 
tke  trance  (ver.  12-21).     Comp.  ver.  5,  12,  where  he  is 
■id  to  bare  aeen  the  stars,  though  the  sun  had  not  gone 
down.     The  apparent  objection  that  Abraham   was 
"brought  forth  abroad**  to  aee  the  stars  is  only  of  the 
Moe  nature  with  others  explained  in  the  art.  Tkmpta- 
nox  OF  Chri8T.     Balaam,  as  if  overcome  by  the  con- 
•Uiiaing  power  of  a  spirit  mightier  than  his  own,  ''sees 
the  vision  of  God,/(itfiiij7,  but  with  opened  eyes'*  (Numb. 
utv.4).    The  incident  of  the  ass  speaking  to  him,  etc., 
is  aliu  understood  by  many  learned  Jews  and  Christians 
to  have  occurred  in  a  vision  (Dp.  Law,  ut  sup,).     To 
the  taoae  mode  of  divine  communication  must  be  re- 
ferred the  magnificent  description  in  Job  iv,  18-21. 
thai,  when  the  wild  chant  of  the  prophets  stirred  the 
oU  depths  of  feeling,  himself  abo  "  prophesied"  and  "  fell 
down"  (most,  if  not  all,  of  his  kingly  clothing  being 
thrown  off  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  moment)  "  all  that  day 
and  all  that  night"  (1  Sam.  xix,  24).    Something  there 
was  in  Jeremiah  that  made  men  say  of  him  that  he  was 
tt  one  that  "  is  mad  and  maketh  himself  a  prophet" 
(Jer.  xxix,  26).     In  Ezekiel  the  phenomena  appear  in 
nore  womlerful  and  awful  forma.     He  sits  motionless 
for  Hven  days  in  the  stupor  of  aatonishment,  till  the 
word  of  the  I»rd  cornea  to  him  (Ezek.  iii,  15).     The 
"baiid  of  the  Lonl"  falla  on  him,  and  he  too  sees  the 
"riiqiinsof  <fod"  and  hears  the  voice  of  the  Almighty, 
it  "lifted  ap  between  the  earth  and  heaven,*'  and  passes 
finnn  the  rir«-r  of  Chebar  to  the  Lord's  house  in  Jerusa- 
I«n  (riii,  3).     As  other  elements  and  forms  of  the  pro- 
pbrtic  work  were  revive«l  in  "the  apostles  and  prophet^*' 
uf  the  Kew  Teat.,  so  also  was  thiai    More  distinctly  even 
tbau  in  the  Old  Test.,  it  becomes  the  medium  through 
wbkrh  men  rise  U*  see  clearly  what  before  was  dim  and 
doabifal,  in  which  the  mingled  hopes  and  fears  and 
perplexitiea  of  the  waking  state  are  dissipated  at  once. 
Though  different  in  form,  it  belongs  to  the  same  class 
of  phenomena  as  the  "  gift  of  tongues,"  and  is  connected 
with  "riaiaiHi  and  revelationa  of  the  Lord."     In  some 
isdced,  it  is  the  chosen  channel  for  such  revela- 
To  the  "  tnmoe"  of  Peter  in'the  city,  where  all 
flttwaid  rMT'Hifff**~'^»  tended  to  bring  the  thought  of 


an  expansion  of  the  divine  kingdom  more  distinctly  be- 
fore him  than  it  had  ever  been  brought  before,  wo  owe 
the  indelible  truth  8tam|>od  upon  the  heart  of  Christen- 
dom, that  (lOtl  is  *'  no  respecter  of  persons,"  that  we  may 
not  call  any  man  "common  t>r  unclean"  (Acts  x,  xi). 
To  the  "trance"  of  Paul,  when  his  work  fur  hia  own  peo- 
ple seemed  utterly  fruitless,  we  owe  the  mission  which 
was  the  starting-point  of  the  history  of  the  Universal 
Chureh,  the  command  which  bade  him  "depart  ...  far 
hence  unto  the  (lentiles"  (xxii.  17-21).  Wiwiy,  for  the 
m(»t  part,  did  that  apostle  draw  a  veil  over  these  more 
mysterious  experiences.  He  would  not  sacrifice  to  them, 
as  others  have  ofken  sacririce<l,  the  higher  life  of  activity, 
love,  prudence.  He  cmdd  not  explain  them  to  himself. 
"  In  the  bodv  or  out  of  the  bodv."  he  could  not  t4>ll,  but 
the  outer  world  of  perception  had  passed  away,  and  he 
had  passed  in  spirit  into  "paradise,"  into  "the  third 
heaven,"  and  had  heard  **  unspeakable  words"  (2  Cor. 
xii,  1-4).  Those  trances  too,  we  may  believe,  were  not 
without  their  share  in  fashioning  his  character  and  life,, 
though  no  special  truth  came  distinctly  out  of  them. 
United  as  thev  then  were,  but  as  thev  have  seldom  been 
since,  with  clear  perceptions  of  the  truth  of  (tod,  with 
love  wonderful  in  its  depth  and  tenderness,  with  energy 
unresting,  ami  subtle  tact  almost  passing  into  "guile,"^ 
they  made  him  what  he  was,  the  leader  of  the  apostolic 
band,  emphatically  the  "master-builder**  of  the  Chureh 
of  CJod  (comp.  Jowett,  Fragment  on  the  Character  offSt, 
Paul), 

Persona  receiving  this  divine  influence  often  fell  to 
the  earth  under  its  influence,  as  in  ordinary  catalepsy 
(Gen.  xvii,  3,  etc;  I  Sam.  xix,  24,  Heb.  or  margin; 
Ezek.  i,  28 ;  Dan.  viii,  18 ;  x,  15, 16 ;  Rev.  i,  10, 17).  It 
is  important,  however,  to  obser\*e  that  in  all  these  cases 
the  visions  beheld  are  also  related ;  hence  such  cases  are 
distinguished  from  a  mere  deliquium  animi.  We  And 
likewise  in  the  case  of  Peter  that  "he  fell  into  a  trance" 
(or  rather  a  "  trance  fell  upon  him,"  tmirttriv  in  avriv^ 
kKOTafnq)y  during  which  he  "saw  a  vision,"  which  is 
therefore  distinguished  from  the  trance  (Acts  x,  \Qy 
comp.  PauFs  trance,  xxii,  17;  2  Cor.  xii,  2,  etc.).  The 
reality  of  the  vision  is  established  by  the  correspondence 
of  the  event.  The  nearest  approach  we  can  make  to  such 
a  state  is  that  in  which  our  mind  is  so  occupied  in  the 
contemplation  of  an  object  as  to  lose  entirely  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  body— a  state  in  which  the  highest 
order  of  ideas,  whether  belonging  to  the  judgment  or 
imagination,  is  undoubtedly  attained.  Hence  we  can 
readily  conceive  that  such  a  state  might  be  supematu- 
rally  induced  for  the  higher  purpose  of  revelation,  etc. 
The  alleged  fihenomena  of  the  mesmeric  trance  and 
clairvoyance,  if  they  ser\'e  no  higher  purpose,  may  as- 
sist our  conceptions  of  it.     See  Vision. 

Trani,  a  name  common  to  some  Jewish  authors,  of 
whom  we  mention  the  following: 

1.  Isaiah  da,  so  called  after  his  native  place  Trani, 
a  seaport  town  of  Naples,  and,  by  way  of  abbreviation, 
Rid=  T^l,  from  the  initials  •^:X-an  n^r*:;'^  \  i.  e, 
R,  ftaiah  dti  Trani,  flourished  about  A.D.  1232-70.  He 
may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  school  of  Tal- 
mudical  and  traditional  exegesis  in  Italy.  He  wrote 
not  only  numerous  annotations  on  the  Talmud,  and  the- 
ological decisions  (D*^pOE)  connected  with  traditional 
law,  but  also  scholia  (D*^p^^:)  to  the  Bible,  which  are 
as  follows:  ;L"!:inn  ^piTS:,  Schdia  on  the  Pentateuch 

(I^Kh<»rn.  1792):— 5'r^'T^  CIIB  '^^:£j:,  Amtotations 
on  Joshua,  published,  with  a  Ijitin  translation  by  J.  A. 
Stein motz,  uiuler  the  title  Ksaiat  Comrwnt.  in  Josuani 
quern  in  CoMi-e  .VS.  BibL  Stnutt,  Lips.  Descnjftum  ft  IVr- 
sione  (tc  .Votis  Illustratum,  Prtrside  J.  G.  A  bicht  Erudi" 
torum  Kxnmini  suhjecit  (Lips.  MVDi—Annotatvms  on 
Judges  and  1  Samuel^  printed  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles 
(q.  v.).  I^sides  these  published  commentaries,  the  fol- 
lowing annotations  of  Trani  are  in  MS. :  a  commen- 
tary on  Kzra,  Cod.  0pp. ;  a  commentary  on  the  Five  Me- 
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•giUoth  and  Daniel,  in  the  Angelica  at  Rome ;  commen- 
taries on  the  minor  prophets,  Psalms,  and  Job,  to  be 
found  in  MS.  in  several  European  libraries.  See  FUrst, 
Bibi,  Jud,  iii,  438  sq. ;  De'  Rossi,  Dizumario  Storico 
^Germ.  trans!.),  p.  818  sq.;  Steinschneider,  Cataloffu* 
Libr,  Hehr,  in  Bibl.  BitdL  col.  1389-92 ;  Kitto,  Cyclop, 
a.  V. ;  Griitz,  Gt9cK  d,  Judm  (Leips.  1873),  vii,  175 ;  Jost, 
Gesch,  d,  Judtnth,  u,  s,  SekteUf  iii,  33 ;  Zunz,  Zur  Gesch, 
■tt.  Liter atUTy  p.  58. 

2.  Moses  da,  was  bom  at  Salonica  in  1505.  When 
A  boy  he  went  to  Adrianople,  and  was  educated  in  the 
house  of  his  uncle.  In  the  vear  1521  he  went  to  Safet 
to  continue  his  studies,  and  four  years  later  he  received 
-ordination,  and  in  1535  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
•died  in  1585.  His  success  in  teaching  was  so  great  that 
iie  was  styled  "The  Light  of  Israel,**  "The  Sinaite  of 
Mount  Sinai  and  the  Uprooter  of  Mountains,"  because 
lie  solved  the  difficulties  in  the  law.  He  wrote,  r**3 
tt*^nbK,  on  Jewish  rites,  ceremonies,  prayers,  morals, 
^tc.  O'^enice,  1576) :— 1B0  H-^ip  O,  a  body  of  JewUh 
laws,  in  which  he  distinguishes  between  the  laws  writ- 
ten by  Moses,  those  which  were  transmitted  by  tradi- 
tion, and  those  only  founded  on  the  decisions  of  the  doc- 
tors:—  a  collection  of  decisions  in  8  parts,  and  other 
works  of  minor  import.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  441  sq. ; 
De*  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  (Germ.  transL),  p.  819  sq. ; 
Basnage,  I/isfcire  des  Juifi  (Taylors  transL),  p.  703; 
Adams,  Hiat,  of  the  JeicSy  ii,  14;  Jost,  Gesch,  cLJudenth, 
4i,s,  Sekten,  iii,  129;  Zunz,  Zur  Gesch,  u.  Literature  p.  229, 
230.     (B.  P.) 

Transanimation,  the  transfer  of  souls  from  one 
4)ody  to  another = Transmigration  (q.  v.). 

Transcendent,  or  Transcendental  (from  trat^ 
^cendere,  to  go  beyond),  words  employed  by  various 
achoolmen,  particularly  Duns  Sootus,  to  describe  the 
•conceptions  that,  by  their  universalit}',  rise  above  or 
transcend  the  ten  Aristotelian  categories.  Thus,  ac- 
■cording  to  Scotus,  Ensj  or  Being,  because  it  is  predicable 
•of  substance  and  accident  alike,  of  God  as  well  as  of  the 
world,  is  raised  above  these  by  including  or  compre- 
hending them.  Again,  the  predicates  assumed  by  Sco- 
tus to  belong  to  Ens^  or  simple  existence,  viz.  the  One, 
the  True,  the  Good — Unum^  Verum^  Bonum — are  styled 
•transcendent  because  applicable  to  Ens  before  the  descent 
is  made  to  the  ten  classes  of  real  existence.  Accord- 
ing to  Kant,  transcendental  applies  to  the  conditions  of 
•our  knowledge  which  transcend  experience,  which  are 
a  priorij  and  not  derived  from  sensitive  reflection. 
Between  the  hitherto  convertible  terms  transcendental 
■and  transcendent  Kant  drew  a  distinction  of  considera- 
ble importance  in  understanding  his  own  system.  By 
the  word  transcendental  he  designates  the  various  forms, 
-categories,  or  ideas  assumed  to  be  native  elements  of 
human  thought;  implying  that,  although  they  arc  not 
products  of  experience,  they  are  manifested  only  in  ex- 
perience :  such  as  space  and  time,  causality,  etc.  The 
word  transcendent  Kant  reserves  for  those  among  the 
transcendental  or  a  priori  elements  that  altogether  tran- 
scend experience.  They  may  seem  to  be  given  in  ex- 
perience, but  they  are  not  really  given.  Such  are  the 
**  Ideas  of  the  Pure  Reason,"  God,  an  immaterial  soul,  etc. 
Transcendental  elements,  when  legitimately  applied  to 
-experience,  as  causality  and  relation,  are  called  imma- 
nent. See  Chambers*s  Encydop,  s.  v. ;  Fleming  and 
Krauth,  Fb(xi5.  of  Phil,  Scienccy  s.  v. 

Transcendentalism,  a  name  given  to  some  forms 
•of  recent  German  philosophy.  Fichte  taught  a  sub- 
jective idealism,  Schelling  an  objective  idealism,  and 
Hegel  an  absolute  idealism — regarding  thought  and  be- 
ing aa  identicaL  Nature  is  God  coming  into  self-con- 
aciousness,  for  he  is  ever  striving  after  self-realization : 
*^  In  order  to  philosophize  aright,  we  must  lose  our  own 
personality  in  God,  who  is  chiefly  revealed  in  the  acts 
of  the  human  mind.  In  the  infinite  developments  of 
•divinity,  and  the  infinite  progress  towards  self-conscious- 


ness, the  greatest  success  is  reached  in  the  ex< 
human  reason.  In  men^s  minds,  therefore,  b 
est  manifestation  of  God.  God  rec<^nises  hii 
in  human  reason,  which  is  a  consciousnem  of  C 
it  is  by  human  reason  that  the  world  (hithert* 
thought,  and  so  without  existence,  mere  negati 
into  consciousness;  thus  God  is  revealed  in  t 
After. arriving  at  an  ideal  God,  we  learn  that  p 
and  religion  draw  us  away  from  our  little  selvi 
our  separate  consciousness  is  dissolved  in  tba 
Philosophy  is  religion;  and  *true  religion  i 
from  all  that  is  low,  and  from  himself,  from  d 
I-hood  {Ichheit}  and  subjectivity,  and  helps  h 
in  God  as  the  truth,  and  thereby  to  true  life.' 
ablation  of  personal  identity,  we  must  not  ch 
erty  even  in  our  own  thoughts.  Hegel  teach 
is  God  who  thinks  in  us;  nay,  that  it  is  prec 
which  thinks  in  us  which  is  God.  The  pure  a 
substance  manifests  itself  as  the  subject;  i 
knowledge  of  the  absolute  is  the  absolute  itsel 
is  but  a  step  to  take  and  we  arrive  at  the  I 
the  universe  and  (vod  are  one.  The  Hegelian 
to  distinguish  this  from  the  doctrine  of  8pi 
their  distinctions  are  inappreciable ;  their  schei 
theism.  And  as  God  is  revealed  by  all  the  pi 
of  the  world's  hist(fr\'.  he  is  partly  revealed 
action,  and  consequently  by  sin,  no  less  thar 
ness.  Sin  is,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  necessi 
tion  of  the  divine  principle;  or,  rather,  in  < 
which  can  affect  the  conscience,  there  is  no  < 
— there  is  no  sin.  It  was  reserved  fur  Hege 
don  all  the  scruples  of  six  thousand  years,  ar 
the  di8oover\' — certainlv  the  most  wonderful  i 
tory  of  human  research — that  something  an( 
are  the  same !  In  declaring  it  he  almost  apol 
he  says  that  this  proposition  appears  so  yn 
that  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  it  u  u« 
ly  maintained.  Yet  he  is  far  from  being  a 
Something  and  nothing  are  the  same.  The  a 
which  so  much  is  vaunted  is  nothing.  But  tl 
sion,  which  is,  perhaps,  already  anticipated  by 
er's  mind,  and  which  leaves  us  incapacitate* 
ment^  is  this — we  shudder  while  we  record  it 
ter  the  exhaustive  abstraction  is  carried  to 
search  of  God,  we  arrive  at  nothing.  God 
nothing  !*'  {Princeton  Essays), 

These  systems  of  philosophy  in  Germany, 
tion  of  thinkers  and  critics,"  have,  each  in  it 
fluenced  the  science  of  Biblical  philology ;  an 
it  be  the  moralism  of  Kant,  or  the  idealism 
or  the  deeper  transcendentalism  of  Hegel, 
Scripture  speak  its  own  dogmas,  and  conse* 
apostles  the  coryphsei  of  its  system.  When  Str 
his  Leben  Jesv,  Germany  was  thrilled  by  thi 
tion — all  classes  of  her  divines  and  philosoi 
torians  and  scholars.  When,  as  in  this  work  i 
all  historical  reality  is  denied  to  the  gospels, 
are  declared  to  be  composed,  not  of  facts,  but 
are  afiirmed  to  describe,  not  a  personal  God  o 
ical  Christ,  but  a  cluster  of  notions  intensely 
in  Judsea;  and  when  it  is  argued  that  the  n 
events  occurring  in  the  evangelical  narratioi 
symbols  of  inward  emotions,  and  the  blaspl 
pantheism  are  reasoned  for  from  the  union  of 
humanity  in  Jesus,  as  shadowing  forth  the  i< 
the  forms  vulgarly  named  Creator  and  crea 
easily  seen  that  the  author  uses  the  philosop 
gel  as  the  great  oigan  of  per\'erting  and  d 
the  records  of  the  evangelists,  especially  of 
the  finer  and  more  experimental  portions  of 
of  the  beloved  disciple.  Weisse,  the  producei 
ilar  mixture  of  boldness  and  impiety,  declaref 
sible  for  any  one  to  understand  his  theology 
have  mastered  his  philosophy.  No  one  cai 
hend  the  systems  of  Daub,  Schwartz,  or  Schlc 
till  he  has  master^  the  philoaophy  which 
propounded  in  his  early  and  adventurous  yc 
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fife  beyond  the  grave,**  says  Strauss,  "  is  tlie  laAt  foe    out  by  their  labors  as  to  sink  ilowu  in  sleep,  till  startled 


which  speculative  criticism  has  to  encounter,  and,  if  it 
cm,  tu  extirpate."  So,  to  find  a  place  for  such  thcoriofs 
thisiaibM'  cumroeiiced  a  series  of  wild  and  unjustifia- 
ble mucks  on  the  gospels— finding  discrepancies  where 
there  tre  none,  creating  exaggerations  wlierc  the  nar- 
niive  is  easy  and  simple,  denying  the  possibility  of 


ftKiniting  philosophy  could  produce,  were  used  to  create 
and  gamidli  the  new  hypothesis.     The  whole  system  is 


from  their  slumbers  by  the  glory  of  tlic  Lonl  shining 
round  about  them :  fur,  as  Jesus  prayed,  the  fashion  of 
his  countenance  was  altered.  '*  and  his  face  did  shine  as 
the  sun,  and  his  raiment  was  white  as  the  light.  And 
behold  there  talked  with  him  two  men,  which  were  Mo- 
ses and  Klias,  who  appeared  in  glory,  and  sfuike  of  his 
mindei,  An<l  involving  the  whole  narrative  in  confu-  decease,  which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem."  Pe- 
«on  and  myj«tcry,  in  order  to  destroy  its  historical  char-  tor's  words, "  Master,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here,"  are  a 
acter,and  render  ita  interpretation  possible  only  on  the  natural  expression  of  rapture:  and  his  pn>posal  to  build 
suppofltion  of  its  being  a  useless  and  disconnccti'd  my-  three  tabernacles  indicated  bin  desire  both  to  keep  his 
tholi^'.  Whatever  sophistry  and  ])erverted  logic  could  ,  Lord  from  going  down  t4)  Jerusalem  to  die  there,  and 
wpplr,  whatever  perplexity  a  shrewd  and  malicious  '  to  pn>long  the  blessedness  of  beholding  with  open  face 
criricinn  could  suggest,  whatever  reastming  a  clever  and  the  glor>'  of  (iod.  Such  is  at  least  a  plausible  interpre- 
tation of  his  language,  while  "  he  wist  not  what  to  say." 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Peter  had  no  thought  of 
a  aid  memorial  of  the  proud  and  unhallowed  wisdom  of  ;  tents  for  himself  and  his  companions,  his  only  desire  be- 
this  workl,  impugning  the  revelation  already  given,  de-  ing  that  the  beatific  vision  might  endure  forever.  While 
Ughting  in  every  high  thing  that  exalts  itself  against  he  yet  spake,  behold,  a  bright  cloud  overshadoweil  them 
the  knowledge  of  (iod.  and  exulting  in  withdrawing  —not  a  black  cloud  such  as  that  which  rested  on  Mount 
♦very  thought  from  the  obedience  of  Christ.  Well  Sinai,  but  a  cloud  glistening  as  the  Sliecliinah  when 
migbt  Efcheomayer  speak  of  the  **  Ischariotismus"  of  |  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle,  or  as  the 
Hegeltanism.  While  itki88ed,it  betrayed,and  at  length  i  cloud  that  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord  when  the  priests 
proceeded  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  its  victim  were  come  out  of  the  holy  place.  **  And  behold  a  voice 
(OWarf  Xew^  Aug.  1870,  p.  186).  See  Dkksm;  Pah-  out  of  the  cloud"— that  is,  out  of  the  long-established 
TBDSx;  Rationalism.  symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence — **  which  said.  This  is  my 

■..^^ ^^ ^^s.^sa^^   I*  II        *      \        l>eloved  son, in  whom  I  am  well  pleased :  hear  vc  him. 

Trmj«lem«otatlon  ( '™«  «nd  «&«.«(«». ),  a ,  '  ;  ,     ^      , ;   \^     ^  „      ^- .   ^ 

tnm  uwd  to  sigoifv  the  change  of  the  elements  m  one        ,  -    /,„    ,.,     i^     •  .       .    n    ^.  . 

•  ^     -  ^  and  were  8r)re  afraid  — hke  Daniel  and  all  others  who 

have  felt  themselves  entranced  by  revelations  of  God, 
**  And  Jesus  came  and  touched  them,  and  said.  Arise, 
and  be  not  afraid" — showing  such  gentleness  as  proved 
him  to  lie  fitly  named  the  Lamb  of  God.  How  long 
the  glorification  of  our  Saviour  continued  it  were  vain 
t(»  inquire;  but  it  ap[)ears  from  the  narrative  of  Luke 
that  he  did  not  lead  down  his  disciples  till  the  day  fol- 
lowing that  on  which  they  had  ascended  the  height. 
^Vs  they  descended,  he  bade  his  disciples  keep  what 


Wy  into  those  of  another. 

Truufigaratioii.    The  (ireek  wonl  fiirifiopipw^, 

'"til  midere<l  "  was  transfigured,"  signifies  a  change  of 

f<»m  or  apjietirunre  (Matt,  xvii,  2;  Mark  ix,  2),  and  is 

^"'xplaineil  in  Luke  ix,  29,  *'  the  fashion  of  his  counte- 

nuct  «ru  altered."     This  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 

iiK-ideuts  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour  upon  earth,  and  one 

*'  instructive  that  we  can  never  exhaust  its  lessons. 

The  apo»tle  Peter,  towanls  the  close  of  his  life,  in  run- 

iiio;;  his  mind  over  the  proofs  of  Christ's  majesty,  found  |  they  had  seen  a  secret  till  after  his  resurrection,  doubt- 
niHie  M>  conclusive  and  irrefragable  as  the  scenes  when  ;  less  because  the  whole  vision,  to  those  who  had  not  seen 
^  and  othen  were  with  his  Master  in  the  holy  mount  it,  would  have  lieen  a  rock  of  offence,  appearing  as  an 
<2Per.  i,  18)  as  eye-witnesses  that  he  received  from  (io«l  idle  talfs.  lie  also  opened  their  eyes  to  see  that  Klias 
the  Father  honor  and  glory,when  there  came  such  a  voice  whom  they  Iooke<l  for  in  the  future  was  to  lie  sought 
M  him  from  the  excellent  glory,  '*  This  is  my  belove<l  in  the  past,  even  tii  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  clothed 
Sou,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."     The  afiostle  John    with  his  spirit  and  power. 

iikewUe  refers  to  the  convincing  power  of  the  ''glory"  i  The  final  causes  of  the  transfiguration,  although  in 
exhibited  on  that  occasion  (John  i,  \W  If  we  divide  ,  part  wrapped  up  in  mystery,  api>ear  to  be  in  part  plain. 
f^ri*t'ji  public  life  into  three  peritKls— the  first  of  mir-  ,  Among  its  intende<l  lessons  may  l>c  the  following:  First, 
aeW,  to  prove  his  divine  mission;  the  second  of  iMirables,  to  teach  that,  in  sfiite  of  the  calumnies  which  the  Phar- 
(o  inculcate  virtue ;  and  the  tbirdof  suffering,  first  clear-  isecs  had  heaped  on  Jesus,  the  old  and  new  dispensa- 
h-  revealed  and  then  endured,  to  atone  for  sin — the  tions  are  in  harmony  with  each  other.  To  this  end  the 
iruutiguration  may  be  viewed  as  bis  baptism  or  initia-  |  author  and  the  restorer  of  the  old  dispensation  talk 
ti»n  into  the  third  and  last,  lie  went  up  the  Mount  with  the  founder  of  the  new,  as  if  his  scheme,  even  the 
"f  Trin»figuration  on  the  eighth  day  after  he  had  bid-  most  repubtive  feature  of  it,  was  contemplated  by  theirs, 
drn  every  one  who  would  come  after  him  take  up  his  as  the  reality  of  which  they  had  promulgated  only  types 
<ruu,  declaring  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  shadows.  Secondly,  to  teach  that  the  new  dis^icn- 
(h«t  he  must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  killed,  etc.         .  sation  was  superior  to  the  old.    Moses  and  Klias  appear 

The  Mount  of  Transfiguration  is  traditionalh'  thought '  as  inferior  to  Jesus,  not  merely  since  their  faces  did  not, 
to  have  been  Mount  Tabor;  but  as  this  height  is  fifty  |  so  far  as  we  know,  shine  like  the  sun,  hut  chiefly  be- 
milui  from  Ccaarca  Philippi,  where  Jesus  last  taught,  cause  the  voice  fn>m  the  excellent  glory  commanded  to 
ii  has  of  late  been  supposed  to  have  been  a  mountain  hear  him  in  preference  to  them.  Thirdly,  to  gird  up 
ouch  lesa  distant,  namely.  Mount  Hermoii.  Ah  there  :  the  energies  of  Jesus  for  the  great  agony  wliich  was  so 
*as  an  inter\'al,  however,  of  a  week  ))etwecn  this  and  '  soon  to  excruciate  him;  as  in  Gethaemane  itself  an  an- 
<he  preceding  occurrence,  we  may  naturally  conclude  •  gel  appeared  unto  him  strenpcthening  him ;  as  the  Holy 


*hii  a  part  of  this  time  was  occupied  in  tlie  journey. 
•"^  Tabok.  The  only  persons  thought  worthy  to  as- 
cend this  mount  of  vision  were  Peter,  James,  and  John, 
three  being  a  competent  number  of  witnesses,  or  they 
biing  more  faithful  and  beloved  than  any  ot  hers.  What- 
^vt  the  ceaaoa  waa,  these  three  disciples  appear  on 
BMe  than  one  other  oocaaion  aa  an  elect  triumvirate — 


(jhost  descended  upon  him  in  the  likeness  of  a  dove 
before  his  temptation  in  the  wilderness;  and  as,  when 
the  devil  left  him,  angels  came  and  ministere<l  unto 
him.  Fourthly,  t4>  comfort  the  hearts  of  the  discifdes, 
who,  being  destined  to  sec  their  Master,  whom  they  liad 
left  all  to  follow,  nailed  to  a  cross,  to  be  tliemselvcs  per- 
secuted, and  to  suffer  the  want  of  all  things,  were  in 


«  at  the  imising  of  Jainu*s  daughter,  and  during  our  danger  of  despair.  Hut.  by  l>eing  eye-witnesses  of  his 
Lord^s  agony  in  Uie  garden.  The  disciples,  in  all  prob-  :  majesty,  they  lR>came  convinced  that  liis  humiliation, 
<bili^,  ateended  the  moantain  anticipating  nothing  even  though  he  dcscendinl  into  the  place  of  the  dead, 
■nif  than  that  Jeaua,  aa  at  other  times  (Luke  vi,  12),  !  was  voluntary  and  could  not  continue  long.  Gazing  at 
vooU  oontinoe  all  night  in  prayer  to  God.  When  the  the  glorified  body  of  their  Master,  they  behehi  not  only 
cunaiot  of  night  doted  around  them,  they  were  so  worn    a  proof,  but  an  express  and  lively  image,  of  his  rc»ur- 
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For  mimi^craphi  on  Ihe  lrui(d|tu  niton,  wc  ' 
■  pniphfiic  viaion,  Ihcy  beheld  him  »ate^  upnn  ding,  /ndrz  I'lvffr-immutum,  p.  47;  Hue,  IjAeit  S 
cloudy  and  seen  b}- every  eye  u  Ihe  Jui1|:e  oftheijuick  Itil;  Btg'>t,On  lit  Trai^fyuraliom(ljmil.  1810); 
and  the  dead,  or  enthroned' in  beiven  amid  the  host  uf  Tabor'i  Tairiimgi  (ibid.  IH67,  tS68);  alw  (he 
ia  redeeOMd.     Henceforth  they  ceased  not  quealiuning    f'ra-idil  HaptiU  Qaarttrtg,  Jan.  1858.      See 


an.     Fifthly,  to  teach  [hat  v 
le  conlemplalion,  but  demanc 


e  wiU  not  I 


I      ClIHIl 


8chleier 


a  reSnement,  but  it 


Truufigniatton-  (or  Jmiub-)  day  was  k 

the  Weotem  Church  in  the  time  of  St.  Leo,aiKl 
...  .  ,  j^  ^  ,_  (Ireek  Church  ahimtA.D.  700,  Bv  a  bidl  of  Ca 
,  but  It  11  mgenioualy  deduced  hy  j,,^  ,455  ^„,  ,45jj_  jj  ^„  orfered  to  be  general 
n  the  fact  that,  while  Peter  jel  »p.ke  „^.^^  ;„  ^^^,^  ^  ^i,^  ^j^^  „r  Hunniade.  ai 
..,  .,.0  ™™.,  -..^  viHon  in  which  he  longed  to  wew  Hungariui  arroy  over  Mohammed  and  the  Talk. 
out  his  life  Tsnished  away :  as  if  the  aim  were  lo  teach  ,^j.  gngliih  calendar  it  stands  on  Aug.  6.  In  F 
lu  that  when  we  have  ascended  the  mount  of  vision  on  ,fi„  consecration,  the  chalice  wa)  tilled  with  now 
the  cherub-«inff>  of  conlempUlion,  even  if  we  bum  to  „^  „  ,(  -r„„^  recei.ed  some  of  the  Juice  of  th 
dwell  there  in  >  perpetual  sweeUieas,  yet  we  must  shun  p,^^.^  ,nd  the  clusiera  are  blessed  in  (iernum 
all  monaMic  •eclunon  thai  we  may  mingle  among  men  j^e  East  on  thi,  dav.- Blunt,  Did.  «f  ThfoL  a.  v.; 
and  do  them  good ;  even  aa  the  great  ExempUr  would    ^^^^  ^„p_  ^  ^clueoL  'a.  v. 

■carcelv  come  down  from  the  mountain  of  hi«  glory  bo-       TraiMltorluin,  a  terra  for  a  short  anthem, 
fbre  he  recommenced  his  works  of  usefulnena.  »P«"''-  i"  Ibe  rit«  of  Milan,  chanted  after  the  conn 

The  trainHguration  i*  so  fine  a  aubjeel  for  the  punt-  "f  "le  priesL-Lee,  Gbm.  of  Lilarg.  Termt,  ».  v. 
er  that  we  are  not  aurpriaed  to  learn  that  it  employed  Translation,  Biblioal.  See  Verhio.ib. 
Raphael's  best  hours,  and  that  his  portraiture  of  it  is        —„,■.,<,■<  .I'lf^iT    -  ,    -    ^.     > 

-        ■-      ■     I.-   I.    1    c   11  .IB.—  .J-  .J-..,.;.!  ~.ni,..         TRANSLATION,  t*  ecdaiattieal  utaffe,  a  ( 
highest  of  all  eDorta  of  nictonal  genius  ,«!-■.       r         .,.       «.  .-  >■ 

L    .-11       !■  J   1   .u  't  _„.!..      moral  of  a  bishop  from  the  charge  of  one  dioc 
."'k,  atill   unfaded,  though  more  than    ,^_.  _,,  ._,j,„      ^^^^  __^  ,..J:„„.i   ,h„  Ki.h 
re  paned  over  it,  hangs  in  the  Vati 
can.     A  copy  nf  it  in  mosaic  on  a  colossal  scale,  and    ' 
which  might  pan  with  most  nwn  for  the  original,  H" 
the  head  of  the  left  aisle  in  St.  Flier's  at  Kome.     Tl 
design  is  aa  simple  u  the  artless  narrative  of  the  eva 
geliate.     In  Ihe  centie,  and  in  rmment  white  aa  the    ' 
light,  b  he,  Ihe  fashion  of  whose  coimtenance  was  al- 
tered.   On  either  hand,  and  floating  on  the  air,  appear 
in  glory  Moses  and  Elias.    Beneath,  [he  discipln,  over- 
shadowed by  a  bright  cloud,  their  hands  ahielding  their 
dazzled  eyea,  are  fallen  on  their  faces,  sore  afraid  of  the 
voice  proceeding  out  of  the  cloud,  hut  catching  glimpsee 
of  Jesus  transfigured  before  them. 


all  hia  attest! 

lio^^  dates  from  the  year  of  hia  ti 

Church  a  Wsbop  could  not  translate  himself  to  a 

see  without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  a  pro- 

COiincU.     Some,  indeed,  thought  it  alwihitely  »ii 

for  a  bishop  to  forsake  his  first  see  and  betake  h 

tu  wiv  other,  becauM  they  Io<iked  upon  his  coiis« 

tc  be'  a  son  of  marriage  to  bis  church,  and  Ih' 

looked  upon  bis  removal  to  another  see  as  i>|i 

adoltery. 

TtanamlBraUoo  (a  po-ajj  otrr),  in  the  rt 

ical  acceptation  of  the  term,  area 

death  into  another  substance  o< 

than  that  which  it  occupied  beforr 

basis  of  this  belief  being  the  assui 

that  the  human  soul  does  not  [ler 

gelher  with  the  body,  it  can  behni 

lo  those  nations  which  believe  in  I 

mortality  of  Ihe  soul.    But  in  pn.| 

aa  such  an  idea  ia  crude  or  develo 

it  ia  founded  merely  on  a  vague  1 

death,  and  a  craving  for  material 

on  ethical  grounds,  and  a  supixM^ 

'e  ReprcMUtatlon  of  the  Tranilltpiniiti 


I.  India.— It  was  in  India,  whi 
problems  of  metaphysics  and  etl 

of  the  soul  were  elabomed  to  ihe  I 
gree  on  a  thelalic  baais,  that  melt 
chosis  was  most  ingeniously  and 
aively  developed.  The  Hindfli  Itt 
that  human  souls  emanated  from  t 
preme  Being,  which,  as  it  were,  in 
of  bewilderment  or  fo^etfulness  a 
them  to  heccme  separate  existenc 
lo  be  bom  on  earth.  The  son 
severed  from  the  real  aource  of  1 

meiged  again  into  thai  divinf 
stance  with  which  it  was  original 
But  having  bee 
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sn,  it  must  strive  to  free  itself  from  guilt  and  become 
fit  for  its  heavenly  career.  Religion  teaches  that  this 
is  done  by  the  obeervance  of  religious  rites  and  a  life 
in  confurmity  with  the  precepts  of  the  sacred  books ; 
philomphy,  that  the  soul  will  be  reunited  with  Brah- 
man, if  it  understands  the  true  nature  of  the  divine 
«fi«ence  whence  it  comes.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the 
•oul  his  not  attained  this  condition  of  purity,  it  must 
be  bom  again  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body  to 
which  it  was  allied;  and  the  degree  of  its  impurity 
Mt  one  of  these  various  deaths  determines  the  exist- 
ence which  it  will  assume  in  a  subsequent  life.  So 
dcMely  was  the  account  of  a  soul's  misdeeds  kept  that 
it  might  pass  thousands  of  years,  or  ktifyMS  (nons),  in 
<Mie  or  other  of  the  heavens,  as  a  reward  for  good  deeds 
or  aelf-inflicted  suffering,  and  yet  be  obliged  to  return 
to  etrth  or  hell  to  expiate  as  an  animal,  man.  or  demon 
<certiin  sins.  To  us  the  details  of  the  soul's  migration, 
as  deicribed  in  the  religious  works  of  the  HindOs,  are 
<ml7  interesting  as  they  afford  a  kind  of  standard  by 
'Which  the  moral  merit  or  demerit  of  hnman  actions 
was  measured  in  India  (see  Mann,  Cotifi  of  Ixiwtt^  bk. 
xii).  A  more  general  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
-orwuls  is  based  by  Hindft  philosophers  on  the  as- 
•umption  of  the  three  cosmic  qualities  of  uitttoa,  i.  e. 
pori^  or  goodness ;  rajas,  i.  e.  tfotibledneas  or  passion ; 
ttd  toMuu,  L  e.  darkness  or  sin,  with  which  the  human 
«oiii  mav  become  endued.  On  this  basis  Manu  and 
<>ther  writers  built  an  elaborate  theory  of  the  various 
birthi  to  which  the  soul  may  be  subject.  Manu 
tticbes  that  **aoulA  endued  with  the  quality  of  tattwa 
Wm  the  condition  of  deities;  those  having  the  qual- 
itT  of  rajtu,  the  condition  of  men ;  and  those  having 
the  quality  of  tamoM^  the  condition  of  beasts."  The 
Buddhistic  belief  in  transmigration  is  derived  from 
that  of  the  Brahmanic  Hindda,  and  agrees  with  it  in 
principle,  though  it  differs  from  it  in  the  imaginary  de- 
tail in  which  it  was  worked  out.  To  enlarge  here  on 
tbu  difference  ia  not  necessary,  and  yet  it  will  not  be 
aiperfluous  to  pohit  out  one  great  difference  which  sep- 
antei  the  notions  of  one  class  of  Buddhists  from  those 
<i  the  rest,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  Brahmanic 
Hindtlik  While  other  Hindfts  believe  that  the  same 
jool  appears  at  the  several  births,  the  Southern  Buddh- 
itts  teach  that  the  siioceMion  of  existences  is  a  sue- 
eoaioo  of  aouls;  that  when  the  body  dies  the  soul  is 
''extinguished,'*  and  nothing  remains  but  the  good  and 
tad  acts  performed  in  life ;  the  result  of  these  acts  be- 
eoaes  the  seed  of  a  new  life,  which  soul  is  the  necessary 
product  of  the  aoul  of  the  former  life.  This  dogma  is 
iTlH^nted  by  varwua  similes,  e.  g.  *'One  lamp  is  kindled 
at  another;  the  light  of  the  former  is  not  identical  with 
that  of  the  latter,  but,  nevertheless,  without  this  the 
«thcr  Ugfat  could  not  have  originated.** 

1  E^jfpt, — Aooording  to  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Egyp- 
tiana^tbe  human  race  originated  after  the  pure  gods 
nd  spirita  had  left  the  earth ;  and  this  they  did  be- 
oose  the  dsmoos,  who  inhabited  the  earth,  had  revolt- 
ed against  them,  and  tainted  it  with  g^ilt.  In  order 
that  the  daemons  might  purify  themselves,  the  gods 
oeated  human  bodies,  so  that  in  them  they  might  ex- 
pate  their  guilt.  These  earthly  bodies,  united  to  the 
daaoosy  &j^  the  human  race,  and  human  life  is  mere- 
ly intended  as  a  means  of  purifying  the  soul.  All  the 
pnoepta  regulating  the  course  of  life  are  laid  down  by 
the  Egyptians  fur  this  end,  and  the  judgment  after 
death  in  the  palace  of  Osiris  decides  whether  it  has 
bren  attained  or  not.  If  it  has  not,  then  the  soul  must 
Rtum  to  the  earth,  to  renew  its  expiations,  either  in  a 
bman  body,  in  the  body  of  an  animal,  or  in  a  plant. 
Hatter  was  believed  to  be  a  subsuntial  reality;  and 
the  material  form  that  was  once  unite<l  with  spirit  in 
the  one  being  of  man  was  believed  to  maintain  that 
eooDeetion  so  long  as  the  material  form  remained. 
Hence  the  Egyptian  practice  of  embalming  tho  dead, 
tft arrest  the  passage  c^  the  soul  into  other  formn. 

3.  Perna. — The  transaaigraticHi  of  ifouLt  was  also  a 


tenet  of  the  Persian  religion  before  the  time  of  Zoroaster, 
and  was  derived,  with  the  language  of  Avesta,  from  In- 
dian sources.  Pherocj'des  of  Syros,  who  lived  before 
the  age  of  Zoroaster,  taught  the  doctrine,  and  Pythago- 
ras received  it  in  Babylon  from  the  Magi  (q.  v.). 

4.  In  Greece,  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  did  not 
become  the  belief  of  the  people,  but  was  conHne<l  to  the 
myMeries  and  tenets  of  philoeophero,  who  probably  re« 
ceived  it  from  Egypt  or  India.  According  to  some, 
Thales  was  the  first  (Ireek  philosopher  who  propounded 
it;  according  to  others,  Pherecydes.  the  teacher  of  Py- 
thagoras. It  was  subsequently  greatly  developed  by 
Pythagoras  and  Plato.  The  Greek  mA'steries  were,  in 
fact,  not  only  a  school  in  which  metemps^'chosis  was 
taught,  but  an  indispensable  grade  or  lo4%e  through 
which  all  of  the  aspirants  must  pass  before  they  could 
be  puritied  and  go  on  to  higher  stages  of  existence. 
In  the  system  of  Plato  transmigration  had  a  remedial 
function,  and  the  soul  could  attain  to  divinity  only  by 
a  varied  probation  of  ten  thousand  years.  The  Epicu- 
reans denied  it,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  generally 
inculcated  as  one  of  the  deepest  dpctrines  of  the  mys- 
teries. The  Neo-Platonists,  who  believed  in  magic,  as- 
sumed the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  as  a  natural  in- 
heritance. 

6.  Amottff  the  Jews  the  doctrine  of  transmigration — 
the  Giifful  Ne*hamf^h — was  taught  in  the  mystical  sys- 
tem of  the  Cabala  (q.  v.).  ''All  the  souls,**  says  the 
Zohar,  or  Book  of  Light,  *'are  subject  to  the  trials  of 
transmigration;  and  men  do  not  know  which  are  the 
ways  of  the  Most  High  in  their  regard.  They  do  not 
know  how  manv  transformations  and  mvsterious  trials 
they  must  undergo;  how  many  souls  and  spirits  come 
to  this  world  without  returning  to  the  palace  of  the  di- 
vine king. . . .  The  souls  must  re-enter  the  absolute  sub- 
stance whence  they  have  emerged.  But  to  accomplish 
this  end  they  must  develop  all  the  perfections,  the  germ 
of  which  is  planted  in  them ;  and  If  they  have  nut  ful- 
filled this  condition  during  one  life,  they  must  commence 
another,  a  third,  and  so  forth,  until  they  have  acquired 
the  condition  which  fits  them  for  reunion  with  God. 
On  the  ground  of  this  doctrine  it  was  held,  for  instance, 
that  the  soul  of  Adam  migratetl  into  David,  and  will 
come  into  the  Messiah ;  that  the  soul  of  Japheth  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Simeon,  and  the  soul  of  Terah  migrated 
into  Job.  Modem  Cabalists — fur  instance,  Isaac  Loria 
— have  imagined  that  divine  grace  sometimes  assists  a 
soul  in  its  career  of  expiation  by  allowing  it  to  occupy 
the  same  body  together  with  another  soul,  when  both 
are  to  supplement  each  other,  like  the  blind  and  the 
lame.  Sometimes  only  one  of  these  souls  requires  the 
supplement  of  virtue,  which  it  obtains  from  the  other 
soul,  better  provided  than  its  partner.  The  latter  soul 
then  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  mother  of  the  other  soul, 
and  bears  it  under  her  heart  as  a  pregnant  woman. 
Hence  the  name  of  gestati(»n  or  impr^nation  is  given 
to  this  strange  association  of  two  souls. 

6.  Of  the  DntitLi,  it  is  toM  by  classical  writers  that 
they  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  its 
migration  after  a  certain  period  subsequent  to  death. 
Little  is  known  of  the  manner  in  which  they  imagined 
such  migrations  to  take  place;  but,  to  judge  from  their 
religious  system,  there  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  they  looked 
upon  transmigration  as  a  means  of  purifying  the  soul 
and  preparing  it  for  eternal  life. 

7.  Norae. — A  very  poetical  form  of  belief  in  transmi- 
gration is  fiiund  in  (>ermanic  mythology,  according  to 
which  the  soul,  before  entering  its  divine  abo<le,  assumes 
certain  forms  or  animates  certain  objects,  in  which  it 
lives  for  a  short  period — as  a  tree,  a  rose,  a  vine,  a  but- 
terfly, a  pigeon,  etc. 

8.  AmoHff  the  early  ChrUtinnt,  Jerome  relates,  the 
doctrine  of  transniigratioi]  was  taught  as  a  traditional 
and  esoteric  one,  which  was  onlv  communicated  to  a  se- 
lect  few.  (inosticM  and  Manichseans  welcomed  it,  and 
the  more  speculative  or  mystical  of  the  Churcli  fathers 
found  in  it  a  ready  explanation  of  the  fall  of  man  and 
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the  doctrine  of  evil  spirits.  ITiia  conaiderable  step  to- 
wards reconciling  the  existence  of  suffering  with  that 
of  a  merciful  God  was  distinctly  set  forth  by  Porphyry 
and  Origen,  and  passed,  in  all  probability,  with  all  the 
strange  heresies  of  "  Illumination/*  through  such  insti- 
tutions as  the  Cairene  House  of  Sight  and  the  Knights 
Templars,  into  the  wild  doctrines  of  the  obscure  sects  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe.  The  Taborites,  an  extreme 
branch  of  the  Hussites,  are  said  to  have  accepted  the 
doctrine. 

One  great  philosopher,  at  least,  of  modem  times,  G.  £. 
Lessing,  accounted  for  human  progress  by  a  species  of 
transmigration.  He  argues  that  the  soul  is  a  simple 
being  capable  of  infinite  conceptions,  which  are  obtain- 
ed in  an  infinite  succession  of  time.  The  order  and 
measure  of  the  acquisition  of  these  conceptions  are  the 
senses.  These,  at  present,  are  five ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  thev  have  alwavs  been  the  same.  Nature, 
never  taking  a  leap,  must  have  gone  through  all  the 
lower  stages  before  it  arrived  at  that  which  it  occupies 
now. . . .  And  since  nature  contains  many  substances  and 
powers  which  are  not  accessible  to  those  senses  with 
which  it  is  now  endowed,  it  must  be  assumed  that  there 
will  be  future  stages  at  which  the  soul  will  have  as 
many  senses  as  correspond  with  the  powers  of  nature. 

9.  Afoilem  ^arrt^e*.— Probably  the  lowest  forms  of 
this  belief  ate  those  found  among  some  of  the  tribes  of 
Africa  and  America,  which  hold  that  the  soul,  immedi- 
ately after  death,  must  look  out  for  a  new  owner,  enter- 
ing, if  need  be,  even  the  body  of  an  animal.  Some  of 
the  Africahs  assume  that  the  soul  will  choose  with  pre- 
dilection the  body  of  a  person  of  similar  rank  to  that  of 
its  former  owner,  or  a  near  relation  of  his.  Thev  there- 
fore  frequently  bur}'  their  dead  near  the  houses  of  their 
relatives  vfi  order  to  enable  the  souls  of  the  former  to 
occupy  th^  ncwly-bom  children  of  the  latter,  and  the 
princely  souls  to  re-enter  the  princely  family ;  and  some- 
times holes  are  dug  in  the  grave  to  facilitate  the  souFs 
egress  from  it. 

In  North  America  some  tribes  slaughter  their  cap- 
tives to  feed  with  their  blood  such  souls  in  suspense. 
The  negro  widows  of  Matamba  are  especially  afraid  of 
the  souls  of  their  husbands;  for  at  the  death  of  these 
they  immediately  throw  themselves  into  the  water  to 
drown  their  husbands*  souls,  which  otherwise,  they  im- 
agine, would  cling  to  them.  The  natives  of  Madagas- 
car seem  to  have  invented  a  kind  of  artificial  transmi- 
gration; for  in  the  hut  where  a  man  is  about  to  die 
they  make  a  hole  in  the  roof  in  order  to  catch  the  out- 
going soul  and  to  breathe  it  into  the  body  of  another 
man  at  the  point  of  death. 

See  Metempsychofis  hy  a  Modem  Pythagorean,  in 
BlackwooiV$  Afag,  xix,  511 ;  Confessions  of  a  Metemp- 
syckosum^in  Fraser's  Jfa^r.  xii,496;  B\unt,  JHrt  of  Hist, 
Theology,  s.  v.;  Chambers^s  Encyclop,  s.  v.;  Delitzsch, 
Biblical  Psychology,  p.  645;  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World;  Hendrick,  Christianity;  Hardy,  Buddhism,  art. 
"Metempsychosis;'*  Ueberweg,  History  of  Philosophy 
(see  Index). 

Transportation  is  a  term  used  in  Scotland  for  the 
removing  or  translation  of  a  minister  from  one  parish  or 
congregation  to  another. 

Transubatantiation  (change  of  substance),  a  word 
applied  to  the  alleged  conversion  or  change  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  at  the  time  the  ofiSciat- 
ing  priest  utters  the  words  of  consecration. 

L  The  Term, — Probably  the  first  to  make  use  of  the 
word  transuhstawtiatio  was  Peter  Damin  (Fxpositu^  Con, 
Miss,  cap.  vii ;  Mai,  ScHpt.  Vet,  Nov,  ColL  VI,  ji,  215), 
A.D.  9H8-1072 ;  though  similar  expressions,  sucli'as  trans- 
fVicyfiad  previously  been  employed.  Its  use^wasyhow- 
cyer,  limited,  and  in  the  Pith  century  vftB  becoming 
^ry  rare.  Its  first  appearance  as  a  term  accepted  and 
''recognised  by  the  Church  is  in  the  first  of  the  Seventy 
ConstUutions  presented  to  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran 


(1215)  by  Innocent  III,  and  tacitly  adopted  by  tV 
council.  The  term  thus  adopted  by  the  Western  Chui 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  te 
Metousiosis  (M trovrri umtcc),  whicli  was  formally  adu 
ed,  in  the  "  ()rthodox  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Call 
lie  and  Apostolic  Church  of  the  East,**  in  1643;  and 
Art.  xvii  of  the  Council  of  Bethlehem,  or  of  Jerusale 
in  1672. 

The  Church  of  England  never  adopted  the  wc 
" transubstantiation'*  in  any  formal  document:  and 
the  same  time  that  the  Council  of  Trent  was  fixing 
upon  the  Latin  Church,  the  sacred  synod  of  the  Engli 
Church  was  declaring,  in  the  28th  art.  of  Heligion,  "P 
nis  et  vini  Transubstantiatio  in  Eucharistia  ex  wr 
Uteris  probari  non  potest,  sed  apertis  Scriptune  rerC 
adversatur  et  multarum  superstitionum  dedit  ocow^ 
nem**  (A.D.  1552).  This  part  of  Art.  xxviii  now  stands 
English  in  the  following  form :  "  Transubsuntiation  f 
the  change  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine)  in  tl 
supper  of  the  Lord  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ,  b« 
is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  overthrow 
eth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament^  and  hath  given  occasic 
to  many  superstitions'*  (A.D.  1671). 

II.  The  Doctrine,— In  the  Confession  of  the  Synod  « 
the  fourth  lateran  Council,  transubstantiation  is  th 
defined :  "  There  is  only  one  universal  Church,  beyoi 
which  no  man  can  in  any  way  be  saved.  In  which  J 
sus  Christ  is  himself  the  priest  and  sacrifice,  whose  bo 
and  blood  are  really  contained  in  the  sacrament  of  t 
altar,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  being  trantt 
stantiated,  the  bread  into  the  body  and  the  wine  into  t 
blood,  by  divine  power."  By  the  institution  of  Cor^ 
Christi  Day  by  pope  Urban  IV  in  1264  and  pope  Cle 
ent  V  in  1311  at  the  Synwl  of  Vienne,  the  doctrine 
question  was  expressed  in  a  liturgical  form  and  its  pi 
ularity  secured.  Henceforth  the  sacrifice  of  the  m 
formed  more  than  ever  the  centre  of  the  Catholic  ritti 
and  reflected  new  glory  upon  the  priesthood. 

The  change  effected  by  transubstantiation  is  declai 
to  be  so  perfect  and  complete  that,  by  connection  a 
concomitance,  the  soul  and  divinity  of  Christ  coex 
with  his  flesh  and  blood  under  the  species  of  bread  a 
wine ;  and  thus  the  elements,  and  ever>'  particle  thei 
of,  contain  Christ  whole  and  entire — divinity,  bumanit 
soul,  body,  and  blood,  with  all  their  component  par 
Nothing  remains  of  the  bread  and  wine  except  the  ao 
dents.  The  whole  God  and  man  Christ  Jesus  is  oo 
tained  in  the  bread  and  wine,  and  in  every  particle ' 
the  bread,  and  every  drop  of  the  wine.  The  natui 
result  of  such  a  doctrine  is  the  eWation  of  the  Host  1 
adoration,  a  practice  unknown  till  the  rise  of  transu 
stantiation. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  transubstantiate 
that  it  had  the  belief  and  approval  of  the  early  fath< 
of  the  Church.  Bingham  (Christ,  A  ntiq,  bk.  xv,  ch. 
§  4)  asserta  that  "  the  ancient  fathers  have  declared 
plainly  as  words  can  make  it  that  the  change  made  in  t 
elements  of  bread  and  wine  by  consecration  is  not  soi 
a  change  as  destroys  their  nature  and  substance,  b 
only  alters  their  qualities,  and  elevates  them  to  a  spir 
ual  use,  as  is  done  in  many  other  consecrations,  whc 
the  qualities  of  things  are  much  altered  without  ai 
real  change  of  substance."  We  give  some  extracts  fit 
the  authorities  quoted  by  Bingham.  Thus  Gregory 
Nyssa  (De  Bopt,  Christi,  in,  369), "This  alur  beft 
which  we  stand  is  but  common  stone  in  its  nature  . 
but  after  it  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  a 
has  received  a  benediction,  it  is  a  holy  table,  an  ii 
maculate  altar,  not  to  be  touched  by  any  but  the  pries 
and  that  with  the  greatest  reverence.  The  bread  al 
at  first  is  but  common  bread,  but  when  once  it  is  sane 
fied  by  the  holy  mystery,  it  is  made  and  called  the  bo» 
of  Christ."  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Catech.  Myst.  iii»  nc 
8),  "  Beware  that  you  take  not  this  ointment  to  be  bi 
ointment ;  for  as  the  bread  in  the  eucharist,  after  t 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  mere  bread,  but  t! 
body  of  Christ,  so  this  holy  ointment,  after  invocatir 
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~s  not  bare  or  common  oiutmcut,  but  it  is  the  gift  or 
gnce  of  Cbrist  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  by  his  presence 
And  divine  nature  makes  it  efficacious."*    C'hry808U)m,  in 
Im  famous  /Spittle  to  C<e»arius,  explaining  the  two  nat- 
iires  of  Christ — that  he  had  both  a  human  and  a  divine 
substance  in  reality  ^says,  **  As  the  bread,  before  it  is 
sanctified,  is  called  bread,  but  afler  the  divine  grace  has 
woctified  it  by  the  mediation  of  the  priest  it  is  no 
lonij^r  called  bread,  but  dignified  with  the  name  of  the 
body  of  the  Lord,  though  the  nature  of  bread  remain  in 
it,  and  they  are  not  said  to  be  two,  but  one  body  of  the 
Soa;  so  here,  the  divine  nature  residing  or  dwelling  in 
the  human  body,  they  both  together  make  one  Son  and 
ooe  Person.**    When  this  passage  was  first  produced  by 
Pleter  Martyr,  it  was  looked  upon  as  so  unanswerable 
that  the  Romish  Church  declared  it  to  be  a  forgery,  and 
it  was  stolen  from  the  Lambeth  Library  during  the 
leign  of  queen  Mary.     Theodorct  plainly  says  that  the 
bvead  and  wine  remain  still  in  their  own  nature  after 
cotUMcratioiu     Augustine,  instructing  the  newly  bap- 
tized respecting  the  sacrament,  tells  them  that  what 
they  saw  upon  the  altar  was  bread  and  the  cup,  as  their 
own  eves  could  testifv  to  them;  but  what  their  faith  rc- 
<luired  to  be  iiuaructed  about  was  that  the  bread  is  the 
^y  of  Christ,  etc     Answering  an  objection,  supposed 
to  be  uiged,  that  Christ  had  taken  his  body  to  heaven, 
Augustine  replies,  "These  things,  my  brethren,  are 
therefore  called  sacraments,  because  in  them  one  thing 
iiieen  and  another  is  understood.     That  which  is  seen 
^ a  bodily  appearance;  that  which  is  undersUMxl  has 
•  spiritual  fruit.^*     He  also  says  that  "this  very  bread 
lod  wine  are  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  consequently 
it  ooold  not  be  his  natural  body  in  the  substance,  but 
only  sacramentally.     The  natural  body  of  Christ  is  only 
io  heaven,  but  the  sacrament  has  the  name  of  his  body, 
becaoae,  though  in  outward,  visible,  and  corporeal  ap- 
pearance it  is  only  bread,  yet  it  is  attended  with  a  s|)irit- 
otl  frait."     Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville  (A.D.  630),  s[)eak- 
iog  of  the  rites  of  the  Church,  says,  **  The  bread,  because 
it  nouriahes  and  strengthens  our  bodies,  is  therefore 
eaUed  the  body  of  Christ;  and  the  wine,  because  it 
oeatea  blood  in  our  flesh,  is  called  the  blofxl  of  Christ, 
Sow,  theae  two  things  are  visible,  but,  being  sanctified 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  become  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lofd'a  body"  {De  EccUsiOffic,  i,  18).    From  the  time  of 
Fucbaaiua  thu  doctrine  had  been  the  subject  of  angry 
contention,  and  one  of  its  bitterest  opponents  was  the 
aUe  acholastic  writer  Duns  Sootus,  whose  o[»inions  were 
maintaioed  in  the  11th  century  by  Berengarius  and  his 
numerous  foUowers. 

IIL  A  rgumenU, — ^The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
is  defended  by  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  words 
spoken  by  our  Lord  at  the  last  supper, "This  is  my 
body,**  **  This  ia  my  blood.**  From  these  words  it  is  ar- 
gned  that  there  ia  the  real  bodily  presence  of  Christ's 
body,  which  is  aoooonted  for  by  the  miracle  of  a  change 
of  subatanoe  of  the  bread  and  wine.  In  answer,  it  is 
oiged, 

L  The  acoounta  which  the  Romanists  give  of  this 
mppoaed  miracle  are  at  variance  with  their  own  state- 
ment of  it.  In  such  a  case,  for  insunce,  as  that  of  the 
miracle  of  Mosea*  rod,  every  one  would  say  "  the  r<td 
was  changed  into  a  Berpent"^  (all  the  attributes  of  this 
laat  being  present),  not  moe  versa ;  so  that  by  Roman- 
ists' own  account  it  is  Christ's  bodv  and  blood  that  are 
ckaafsftd  into  bread  and  wine. 

Wherever  a  miracle  waa  wrought  in  the  Old  or  New 
TesL,  as  in  the  inatance  above  alluded  to,  or  in  the  turn- 
ing of  the  water  into  wine  at  Cana,  such  change  was 
obvious  to  the  tentei:  the  appeal,  in  fact,  for  the  real- 
ity of  the  miracle  is  to  the  senses ;  while,  therefore,  we 
D^ht  admit  that  if  a  Romish  priest  were  to  assert  that 
be  had  converted  our  Saviour's  bo<1v  into  bread  and 
vine,  he  waa  safe  as  far  aa  the  senses  go,  we  should  hold, 
per  amtrOf  that  if  he  professed  to  have  tunie<l  bread 
and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  body 
fid  bkMxL  ought  to  be  dear  to  the  senses.     We  had 


bread  and  wine  be/ore  the  consecration ;  we  have,  as  to 
ftMe^  bread  and  wine  a/ier.  In  the  whole  history  of 
miracles,  nothing  of  this  sort  has  ever  been  known ;  nor 
can  we.  under  such  circumstances,  admit  that  the  al- 
leged change  has  taken  place.  Suppose  Aaron's  rod 
to  have  remained  still  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  rod^ 
could  Pharaoh  and  his  court  believe  it  to  be  now  a  ser- 
Ijent  ? 

2.  The  late  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion has  been  alleged  as  one  reason  for  its  rejection,  and 
it  is  certainly  a  point  worthy  of  considerable  notice. 
If,  however,  it  had  been  as  early  as  the  superstitious 
veneration  fur  relics  and  images,  it  would  have  been  but 
an  ancient  error. 

3.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  is  not  blinded 
by  ignorance  and  prejudice  that  our  Lord's  words,  *'  Thi» 
is  my  body," are  mere  figurative  expressions;  and  that 
they  were  no  more  likely  to  be  designed  to  be  received 
literally  than  the  declarations  maile  by  our  I»nl  that  he 
was  a  "  vine,"  a  **  Umb,"  a  *'  door,"  a  **  way,"  a  "  light." 

4.  Besides,  such  a  transubstantiation  is  so  op{)09ite  to 
the  testimony  of  our  senses  as  completely  to  undermine 
the  whole  proof  of  all  the  miracles  by  which  (iod  has- 
confirmed  revelation.  According  to  such  a  transubstan- 
tiation, the  same  body  is  alive  and  dead  at  once,  and 
may  be  in  a  million  of  different  places  whole  and  entire 
at  the  same  instant  of  time ;  accidents  remain  without 
a  substance,  and  substance  without  accidents;  and  a 
part  of  Christ's  body  is  equal  to  the  whole.  It  is  also- 
contrary  to  the  end  of  the  sacrament,  which  is  to  repre- 
sent and  commemorate  Christ,  not  to  believe  that  he  ia 
corporeally  present  (1  Cor.  ix,  24,  25). 

5.  The  practical  evil  of  this  and  of  consubstantiatioa 
(q.  V.)  is  that  it  leads  to  the  paying  divine  adoration  to 
a  bit  of  bread,  and  the  still  more  noxious  superstition 
of  thinking  that  Christ's  body  can  be  received  and  act 
like  a  medicine  on  one  who  is  '^not  considering  the 
Ivonl's  body,"  as,  e.  g.,  an  infant,  or  a  man  in  a  state  of 
insensibility. 

See  Blunt,  Diet,  of  nisi.  TheoL  s.  v. ;  Gardner,  Faithg 
of  the  World,  a.  v. ;  Bingham,  Christ,  A  ntiq,  (see  Index) ; 
Brown,  Compendium,  p.  613;  Cosen,  On  Transubstantia' 
tion  (1858);  Hagcnbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines  (see  Index); 
Hill,  English  Momtsticism  (Lond.  1867) ;  Kidder,  MeS" 
siahf  iii,  80;  Knott,  On  the  Supper  of  our  Ixfrd  (18o8)f 
Smith,  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome^  dial.  6;  Thirl- 
wall,  Transubstantiation:  What  Is  It?  (1869);  Van 
Oosterzee,  Christ,  Dogmat,  (see  Index) ;  Watson,  BHAi* 
cut  Diet.  s.  V. 

Trap  (^1^1^,  mokeshf  Josh,  xxiii,  13,  a  snare^  a» 
elsewhere  rendered ;  rnisbp.  malkodeth,  Job  xviii,  10, 
a  mtose  {  n^nu^,  mashchith,  Jer.  v,  26,  a  destroyer,  as 
elsewhere;  and  so  ^i)pai  Rom.  xi,  9,  lit.  the  ehase^. 
See  Hunting. 

Trapp,  John,  a  Puritan  divine,  was  bom  in  1601^ 
and  educated  at  Christ  (.^hurch.  Oxford.  He  was  school- 
master at  Stratford-on-Avon  and  vicar  of  Weston-on- 
Avon  from  1624  until  his  death,  in  1669.  He  wrote, 
God^s  Ijtve-Tohens  (Lond.  1637,  4u>):—Theologia  Theo- 
loffia  (1641 ,  8vo) : — Ctnnmentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  viz. : 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  (1646, 4to) ;  All  the  Epistles  and 
the  Revelation  of  St,  John  (1647,  4to;  2d  ed.  1649,  4to) ; 
All  the  iV«r  TestameiU  (1(>47,  2  vols.  4to;  new  ed.  1663, 
imp.  8vo);  Pentateuch  (1650,  4to;  2d  etl.  1654.  4to); 
Joshua  to  "Id  Chronicles;  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Songs  of  SnUmum  (1650,  4to);  The.  Tu^elre  MiiMr 
I*rophets  (1654,  fol.);  Ezra,  Sehfmiah.  Esther,  Job,  and 
the  Psalms  (1656,  f(»l.:  2d  e<l.  1657,  fol.);  Proverbs  to 
Daniel  (1050,  f«)l.)  — all  published  together  in  1662  (5 
vols.  fill.).  See  AllilK>nc,  Diet,  oj' Brit,  and  Amer.  Au' 
thftrs,  ».  V. 

Trapp,  Joseph,  D.I).,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Cherrington,  (Gloucestershire,  in  November,  1679. 
Educated  at  first  by  his  father,  he  was  afterwards  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  master  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
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«uii  io  1695  ealfred  Wulham  College  in  the 
ume  city,  lie  wu  chowD  a  Tdbw  ol  hia 
cullege  in  17<M,  and  liret  prufmur  uf  puetiy 
ill  1708.  In  ITOS-IU  he  Mcted  ta  maniger 
lor  Dr.  Suheverell  un  hia  memonble  ln*l, 
mpd  in  I71i  wu  appjinted  chaplain  lu  Sir 
CuiutaiLtiue  Phipps,  lord  chuicdtoi  of  Ire- 

turj'  uf  Dauntzey,  Wiltahire,  wbich  be  re- 
.Ut;iied  ill  1721  fur  the  vicange  of  the  united 
parialiea  of  Cbriat  Church,  Newgai«  iStreet, 
awl  St.  Leuuanl'a,  Foater  Laue,  LodJoil  He 
leceived  hU  ilegrw  of  D.D,  from  Onfora  in 
Februan-.  1737.  He  was,  in  1733,  preferred 
«u  the  Wary  uf  HarlioKtoii,  MidiUesei,  by 
Jord  Buliiigbiolie,  whoae  chaplain  he  liad  iire- 
viomly  been.  In  1734  he  was  elected  une  nf 
the  jiiint  leclurera  of  Su  Martin's  •  in -Ibe- 
Fieldg.  IlediedatUarUni!loa,N'av.22,IT47. 
Hi.  Tnpp  waa  a  hard  atucieiit,  and  publiabed 
DunwriiuB  wurlis,  vii.i  PntUelioHfi  Putlktr, 
etc  (Okoii.  ITIl-ltl,  3  vaUSvo),  being  bia 
Latin  lectures  as  prafeaaor  of  poetry: — A  ■ 
Pramalict,  etc,  in  several  disct'ursea  (col-  k- 
leciedin  \l-i2.i  ^■■At^t,m.»\-o):—The  .Enrid:^ 
^f  Virgil  Trimtbited  iMo  Hlask  Vtrte  (1718,  ~ 
S  v»)la.4to) ; — ExpUmalon/  A'olu  on  lAc  f'oai- 
,Ciapd:  etc  (1747 -4«,  2  voU  Hsu;  Uxford, 
1776,  8vo;  1B06,  8vo) :— lieaidea  p™^l^  ner- 
■moiia,  theolugical  tracta,  etc  See  Chalmera, 
Hiug.  Did.  a.  v. ;  Ailibune,  IHd.  of  Hril.  and 

TiBppiata,  the  niembera  of  a  mouaatic  order  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  which  ia  characterized  by  the  extreme 

austerity  of  ila  rule.  It  bad  its  ori(;iii  in  the  Cittercian 
■Uwy  of  U  Trappe  in  Normandy  diiriiiK  the  abbacy  uf 
Kaiici^  {q.  v.).  Tbi>  prelate  had  been  gniwly  addicted 
to  iwiiaual  pleasures,  and  had  also  evinced  coiuidciable 
fiiiidiieia  for  scbglarly  pursuits;  but  his  conscience  be- 
came awakeiieil,  and  he  wu  tiaaafurmed 
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except  that  of  La  Trappe;  and  when  he  had  repaired 
the  buiidinRB  of  tblt  abbey,  he  midertook  the  restora- 
tion tif  ila  ancieni  discipline.  He  introdticed  a  number 
of  stricl  Iteneiliclines,  and  became  a  monk  hinuell  and 
refculat  aUwl.  la  1675  he  caused  the  metnbers  of  the 
vnler  to  renew  their  vows,  and  imposed  on  them  the 
aiUlitional  obligation  to  preaerrc  uacbanged  all  bU  ar- 
ranicemenls  and  rules. 

Tills  immutable  nile  obliges  the  Trappisls  to  sleep 
on  a  b»l  of  straw,  with  pillow  also  of  atraw,  placed  un 

>  o'cbick  in  the  moniing.     Eleven  b 
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o  haiil  labor  iieriiinned  in  itrict  ulelice.  bicien- 
liBc  pnrauils  are  turbiddcii.  The  Trappiet's  thoughts 
arc  i»  be  itirecteil  only  to  repentance  and  death.  His 
only  speech,  apart  from  bymns  and  prayers,  ia  the  re- 
Bpunsivc  greeting  "Memento  mari."  He  mainiains  a 
constant  last  in  the  plainness  and  fVugality  of  his  food, 
which  is  served  upon  a  bare  table.  After  supper  and 
sulwequeni  religious  meditations  and  exercises,  he  labors 
fur  a  time  upnii  the  grave  be  is  to  occupy  alter  death, 
and  then  retires  to  rest  — at  eight  o'clock  in  summer 
and  at  seven  in  winter.  Tlic  onler  contains  lay- 
brothers,  professors,  and  fi'ira  dmaii,  i.  e.  temporary 
aasociatcB.  Its  garb  consists  of  ■  long  robe  with  wide 
sleeves  of  coarse  grayish-while  wool;  ■  black  woollen 
cowl  with  two  strips  a  foot  wide  which  reach  down  to 
the  knee ;  a  broad  (girdle  of  black  leather,  fivm  which 
symbols  of  Ae\ 
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1  dark- 


itle  with  sleeves,  and  a  cowl  of  like  eokir,  j 
Dm.    Tlie  lay-brolhers  wear  gray  habits. 
liance's  immoderate  austerity  occauuiied  the  death 
a  number  of  mouka,  and  brought  upon  him  the  ceu- 
re  of  mauy  critics.    His  aversion  to  literary  euipluy- 
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ments  was  also  condemned,  among  others  by  Uabillon 
in  tUtTiailr da  Eludri  .Manutli^n  0691).  The  order 
did  nut  spread  beyond  its  original  limits  until  after  the 
founder's  death  (Oct.  IS,  17110),  and  has  never  be<»iiie 
very  strong  in  its  numbenk  A  female  branch  was  in- 
stituted at  Clocet,  t'rwice,  in  17U&,  by  princesa  Luuisr 
de  Conde.  The  revolution  expelled  the  Trappisia  from 
Krance,  bul  Ihey  establisbed  themselves  in  Valsaiiitc. 
Freiboorg,  Switzerland,  where  a  monaster}-  founded  by 
Augustine  I'Estrange  (1791)  was  made  an  abbej-  by  Pi<u 
VI,  and  Augustine  placed  at  its  bead.  Again  asuiled  fay 
the  Freucli  and  compelled  to  Hee,  the  Trappiata  found  a 
temporary  home  in  Poland.  They  were  everywhere 
disliked,  however,  and  found  no  settled  home  until  after 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1817,  when  they  re- 
covered their  original  abbey  of  Ija  Trappe.  Other  sta- 
tions were  established,  among  them  a  female  cuoveut 
neai  London.  In  1834  a  papal  decretal  consolidated  the 
a  Covgrigatim  da  Riligiatx  Cittrrdnu 
D.de  la  Trappe.  They  possess  Mtllements  in 
Algiers  and  North  America,  but  are  chiefly  fuund  in 
France.  See  the  A  Ugtm.  Darmat.  Kirdiftitrilitmg,  1881, 
p.  1124:  1832,  p.  90, 119;  183S.  p.  1464;  ISSo,  p.  ItNC; 
Chateaubriand,  l-'ic  <Ie  Am«  (Par.  lltU) ;  Kilaeft,  OrJte 
d.  Trappiilen  (Uarmsl.  1883). 

In  1851  ItluBTd  founded  an  order  of  Trappist  pnacb- 
ers  in  the  bishopric  of  Sens,  who  ealablished  themselvM 
in  a  convent  neai  AviUlaii.  Tbey  observe  the  Tiapptat 
rule  and  wear  the  haUt  of  the  order,  but  by  diapeosatian 
are  allowed  to  break  the  vow  of  uleuce  and  serve  the 
Church  by  preaching.  See  Do-  Kalkotii,  Sept.  IS&l, 
p.239si|.:  Heixog, Aeo^fayUop. a. v.;  Helyot,{>nfrei 
Reii^fievx,  a,  v. 

Tiaak,  John,  a  Sabbatarian  Putitau,  was  a  iiatiTc 
of  Somersetshire,  and,  after  being  a  schoolousier  until 
he  was  ibirty-four  years  of  age,  became  a  preacher  in 
London  about  1617.  lie  was  at  first  refused  ordination 
by  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wella,  but  "  aDcrwarda  got 
orders  and  began  to  vent  his  opiiiioos."  He  eiijoineJ 
severe  asceticism  upon  his  followers,  inducing  them  to 
fast  three  days  at  a  time,  alleging  that  the  thiid  day's 
fast  woukl  bring  them  lo  the  caoditiati  of  justified  aainla, 
according  to  the  promiae  "alter  two  days  he  will  revive 
us;  in  the  third  day  be  will  raiae  as  up,  anil  wa  shall 
live  in  his  ugbt"  (Hua.  vi,  1).     Amoag  other  pncapu 
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•irictly  enforced  by  Tnak  wu  that  of  doing  everything  |  madH  (comp.  Philo,  Opp,  it,  578),  especially  in  winter 
br  tlie  law  of  Scripture,  having  been  converted  to  this  :  [see  Koad]  ;  partly  by  the  general  absence  of  proper 


view  br  the  argnments  of  llamlet  Jackson.  Trask  pre- 
scribed  to  his  followers  ceremonial  customs  respecting 
drcM  and  domestic  life ;  required  Jewish  strictness  in 
the  obsen-ance  of  Sunday;  and  eventtmlly  adopted  Sat- 


practices  were  refuted  by  bishop  Andrewes,  and  he  was 
put  io  the  pillor}'.  He  is  said  to  have  aftcrwanls  re- 
canted his  errors,  but  became  an  Antinomian  before  his 
death,  the  date  of  which  is  not  given.  His  followers 
be^an  to  be  called  Seventh-day  men  about  the  year 
1700.  The  published  works  of  Trask  are,  ASennon  on 
Mark  ni,  16  (LonA  1615, 8vo) :  —  Trfatite  of  LUktrfy 
frmJudaum  (1620, 4to)  :—Po»rfr  of  Prfaching  (1628. 


hotels  [see  Inn];  and  partly  by  the  bands  of  roUien 
who  infest  the  country  in  general  (comp.  2  {.lot,  xi,  26). 
See  KoKiiKR.  Commerce  {i\,  v.)  is  carrie<l  on  by  means 
of  caravans  (q.  v.),  which  carry  all  necessaries  with  them, 
unlay  m»  the  Sabbath.  On  April  1,  1634,  the  commis-  and  are  oHen  so  large  as  to  seem  like  a  considerable  army 
wiiHT»  for  ecclesiastical  causes  ordered  the  prosecution  j  (see  Wellsted,  Rei$en,  p.  227).  Part  of  the  company  is 
of  all  iivparatists,  novelists,  and  sectaries,  among  whom  •  always  armed,  and  constitutes  the  van  and  rear  guard 
ibe  Tra.«ki»ts  were  named.  Trask  was  brought  before  |  (see  Olivier,  I'oyc/^fc,  vi,829  sq.).  In  the  desert  a  local 
the  Star-chamber,  where  his  Judaizing  opinions  ami   guide  is  usually  employed  (comp.  Numb,  x,  81),  and  a 

beacon-fire  as  a  standard  by  night  (see,  generally,  Jahn, 
A  rchantL  I,  ii,  17  sq.).  Single  travellers  in  the  interior 
of  the  well-inhabited  country,  or  in  Palestine  proper, 
usually  ride  upon  asses  (I  Sam.  xxv,  20, 42 ;  2  Sam.  xvii, 
23;  1  Kings  ii,  40;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  15;  comp.  Luke  x, 
84) :  tourists,  however,  and  sheiks,  upon  horses;  and  in 
some  instances  wagons  were  anciently  use<l  as  vehicles 
(1  Kings  xii,  18;  2  Kings  xix,  21 ;  Acts  viii,  28)  in  cer- 
*To)*.— rie  TViw  Gotpel,  ete^/rtftn  the  Repronch  of  a  '  tain  parts  of  the  country.  Most  persons  went  on  foot 
^'nfOotpei  (1686,  sm.  13mo).  See  Paget^  Hfrtgingni'  __  (comp.  John  iv,  6)  and  carried  their  most  essential  sup- 
iriy(1662,p.  161, 184);  Baker,  CAromW^ ;  Fuller,  Church  plies  with  them  (Judg.  xix,  18  sq.,  i.  e.  m'lpa.  Matt,  x, 
Bigiry  of  Grrat  Britain;  Brook,  Pttritana;  Chamber-  :  10),  likewise  a  tent  Tq.  v.)  under  which  to  encamp  if  in 
Uo,  PrmgU  State  of  England  for  1702,  p.  258.— Klunt,  a  soliury  region  (Dion  vs.  Hal.  viii,  8).  Gloves  are  roen- 
^ofSeeU,%,y,\  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  j  tioned  in  the  Mishna  [cheiim,  xvi,  6)  as  travelling  ap- 
paratus. The  Jews  journeyed  to  the  great  festivals  in 
caravans  (Luke  ii,  42,  44)  with  song  and  rejoicing. 
Single  travellers  usually  found  a  ready  hospitality  (ex- 
cept among  the  Samaritans  towards  Jews),  and  event- 
ually khans  (q.  v.)  were  established  along  the  highways, 
especially  for  non-Israelites  (see  Kcisegger,  Reiaeny  iii,  62 
sq.).  Travellers  of  distinction  were  often  welcomed 
with  torchlights  and  great  ceremony  (2  Mace,  iv,  22), 


ftaikltes.    See  Trask,  John. 

Thmthson,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Tyroleae  faro- 
flr which  fumiabed  two  representatives  to  the  episcopal 
«fiee  io  the  Church  of  Kome.    The  former  of  these  was 


tventy-first  bisho()  of  Vienna,  and  die<l  in  1702.     The 

Ilttfr.  JcMiANN  JoHKPH,  CoioU  Tmuthjum  and  Falckxu- 

*«.  was  bom  in  1704  at  Vienna,  in  which  city  ho  stud-  !  and  for  princes  the  roads  were  freque'ntlv  repaired  (Psal 

yi  (and  possibly  at  Rome  and  Sienna),  became  canon  |  Ixviii.  5;  Isa.  xl,  8;  Ditxl.  Sic.  ii,  13;  Arrian,  Alex,  iv, 

Slid  provoi«t,  and  in  1751  was  made  prince-archbishop  of  i  30;  Joaephus,  War,  iii,  6,  2).     Also  on  departing  they 

Vieniuu     He  issueil  a  pastoral  letter  in  which  he  urged    were  dismissed  with  an  honorary  procesHion  (jrpoirkp- 


hid  clergy  to  prefer  the  presentation  of  necessary  truths 
to  that  of  merely  useful  truths  in  their  sermons,  and  re- 
inniistrated  against  the  excessive  zeal  expended  in  the 
preaching  of  the  merits  of  saints,  while  but  little  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  preaching  of  the  merits  of  Christ. 
He  also  condemned  the  introduction  of  odd  or  laughable 
elementa  into  the  preaching.    This  circular  occasioned 


iruVf  Acts  xxi,  5;  dedurere,  Cicero,  Cat.  Afnj.  xviii)  and 
many  ceremonious  attentions  (Acts  xv,  8 ;  Kom.  xv,  24 ; 
1  Cor.  xvi,  16;  8  John  6).  siamaria  was  avoided  as  a 
route  by  the  Jews.  The  (talilfeans,  in  visiting  the  fes- 
tivals at  Jerusalem,  usually  went  along  the  Jonlan  or 
through  Perwa  (Luke  xvii,  11;  John  iv,  4;  Josephus, 
Ant.  XX,  6,  1).     SiH?  Samakitan.     .Journeying  on  the 


great  excitement,  and  called  forth  a  number  of  afxdoget-  j  Sa1>l>ath  was  forl)i<lden  in  postexilian  times  (see  Jose- 
ical  and  polemical  tracts,  which  are  enumerate<l  in  Acta  -.  phu^  Ant,  xiii,  8,  4).  See  Sabbath-day's  .Ioukney. 
Uiit.  £cci,  xviii,  1008  sq.;  Heiiisius,  Kirt'henhUt.  iv.82S»  On  account  of  the  hfat  travel  was  sometimes  pursued 
bq.;  and  llcnke,  Kirchengesch,  v,292  s<j.  Many  Prcites-  '  by  night.  (See,  gc  nerally,  Hackett, /^tf«/r.  of  Script, 
taiits  suspected  that  the  archbishop  had  undenttateil  the  p.  12-16.)  See  Journky. 
tenets  of  his  Church  in  order  to  win  over  uninformed 


Protest  an  tjs  and  many  Ki»manists  charged  him  with  hav- 
ini;  begun  the  betrayal  of  the  Chun:h.  Both,  however, 
were  misitaki^n.  Trauthson  was  iiirtuence<l  by  tlie  ''en- 
lightenment** of  his  time,  but  was  none  the  less  a  zealous 


Travis,  rfi£OKc;E,  an  English  clergyman,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Royton,  I^ncaAhire,and  waseducat«<l  at  St.  John*s 
(.'ollege,  (.)xford.  He  became  vicar  of  Easiham  and 
rector  of  Ilendley,  Cheshire;  prebendary  of  Chester  in 
1788;  and  archdeacon  of  Chester  in  1786.     He  died 


i 


Benedict  XIV  made  him  cardinal  i  6.     11c  per- 

luaded  the  curia  to  reduce  the  numln.  of  festivals  in  Treasure  (prop.  ^XK,  to  hoard,  ^ftravpoq),  in 

his  diocese.     He  died  March  10,  17:)7.     His  pastoral  Scripture  signifies  anything  collectetl  together  in  stores, 

letter  has  been  translated  into  many  languages.     See  e.g.  a  treasure  of  com,  of  wine,  of  oil;  treasures  of  gold, 

V».n  Einem,  Ver*,  einer  rolUt,  Kirchengench,  d.  IH.  Jahrh.  silver,  brass ;  treasures  of  coine<l  ni<»ney.     Snow,  winds, 

(Uips.  1782 8q.),i, 554, 690;  Schrrickh,A'irrA<'/j//»»^rA.vii,  hail,  rain,  waters,  arc  in  the  treasuries  of  (i<mI  (Psa. 

*r.i.3l8:  Fjthen  d,  Cnrdindle  d,  18.  Jahrh.  iii, 2(K).— Her-  cxxxv,  7 ;  Jer.  Ii,  16).     We  ri'ad  also  of  a  treasure  of 

log,  Reul'Enryklop,  s.  v.  g(KMl  works,  treasures  of  iniquity,  to  lay  up  treasures  in 

Travelling  (prop,  some  form  of  nix,  ardch,  es-  l>eaven,  to  bring  forth  g(Mid  or  evil  out  of  the  treasures 

..-^  II    ..mL^       -     r      «        11       e       k.^^'.^  I  'L     "f  t*>c  heart.     .Jos<'ph  told   his  brethren,  when   thev 

penally  mStorttirA.  a  traveller;  tem.nn^H.orechah.   c       i  .i    •  .  _«    i        ..i    •         i      .i    .  ^.  'i 

'         j--^  ^  '^        t:  »    found  their  monev  n*tumed  in  their  Hacks,  that  <J<mI 

t-lfaveUing  company  [(;en.xxxvii,25;  Isa.  xxi,  13],  j^^,,  ^,i^.j.„  tj^^n,  treasures  ((;en.  xliii,  23).  The  kings 
i.e. otrtwoii)  in  the  East  is  still  much  more  cumlK?Tsomei„f.judah  had  keepers  of  their  treasures,  both  in  city 
than  with  us,  since  it  is  almost  exclusively  undertaken  ;  and  country  ( 1  Chron.  xxvii,  25;  2  Chnni.  xxxii,  27, 
KMy  on  errands  of  bosineaB,  and  rarely  for  pur|M>ses  of  I  etc.),  and  the  places  where  these  magazines  were  laid 
pkiHire.  Ita  laboriouaoeia  is  partly  occasioned  by  the  up  were  called  trrasure-rities.  Phnraoh  com|>elled  the 
luifiy  and  desert  natore  of  the  country,  which  oAen  re- I  Hebrews  to  build  him  treasure -cities,  or  magazines 
Quifn  wsy-msrlu  to  be  set  up  for  guidance  (Arrian,  (Exo<l.  i,  IO.  The  word  treasures  is  often  nsetl  to  ex- 
txptd,  Alex,  T,  26);  partly  by  the  bad  and  neglected  \  prens  anything  in  great  abundance,  '*  In  Jesus  Christ 
»  X.— L  L 
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are  hidden  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge*' 
(CoL  ii,  3).  The  wise  man  says  that  wisdom  contains 
in  its  treasuries  understanding,  the  knowledge  of  re- 
ligion, etc.  Paul  (Kom.  ii.  5)  speaks  of  heaping  up  a 
treasure  of  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath ;  and  the 
pn>phet  Amos  says  (iii,  10)  they  treasure  up  iniquity, 
they  lay  up  iniquity  as  it  were  in  a  storehouse,  which 
will  bring  them  a  thousand  calamities.     The  treasures 


17 ;  vi,  1 ;  vii,  20,  "  treasure-bouse**],  a  store  or  deposit). 
See  also  Asuppim.  In  1  Chron.  xxviii,  11,  the  treasunr 
of  the  Temple  is  called  'T^i^^  ffanzdk ;  and  means  sutn 
stantially  the  same  as  the  tcop^avag  of  Matt.  xxvii,6y 
namely,  the  hoard  of  money  contributed  towards  the 
ex|>enHe8  of  that  edifice.  The  same  thing,  or  perhaps 
rather  the  place  where  the  contribution-boxe«»  for  this 
pur{K)se  were  kept,  ii»  designated  in  the  New  Test,  as  the 


of  impiety  or  iniquity  (Proy.  x,  2)  express  ill-gotten  j  ya^o^uXaiccoi'  (Mark  xii,  41;  Luke  xxi,  1  ;  .John  viii. 


riches.  The  treasures  of  iniquity,  says  the  wise  man, 
will  eventually  bring  no  profit;  and, in  the  same  sense, 
Chribt  calls  the  riches  of  iniquity  mammon  of  unright- 
eousness, an  estate  wickedly  acquired  (Luke  xvi,  9). 
(iospel  faith  is  the  treasure  of  the  just;  but  Paul  says, 
"  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels"  (2  Clor.  iv, 
7).  Isaiah  says  of  a  gotwl  man,  "The  fear  of  the  Ix)rd 
is  his  treasure"  (xxxiii,  6).  On  the  Scripture  allu- 
sions U)  *'  hid  treasures"  see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book^ 
i,  195  sq.;  Freeman, //an<f-6ooifc  of  Bible  Manners^  p. 
350  sq.     See  Stork. 


20),  and  so  likewise  JoMfjihus  {A  nt,  xix,  6, 1 ;  War,  v,  5, 
2),  after  the  Sept.  (Neh.  x,  37 ;  xiii,  4, 6, 8 ;  Ksth.  iii.  9 ). 
According  to  the  rabbins  this  treasury  was  in  the  oMirt 
of  the  women,  where  stood  thirteen  chests  called  frump- 
etf  fn>m  their  form  or  funnel-shaped  mouth,  into  which 
the  Jews  cast  their  offerings  (^comp.  Kxod.  xxx,  13  >q.). 
See  Tkmple. 

Treat,  Samuri^  a  Congregational  minister,  was  Utrn 
at  Mil  ford,  Conn.,  in  1647  (or  1648),  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  C-oUeice  in  1669.    He  was  ordained  and  nettled 


at  Kastham,  Plvmouth  Colonv,  in  1672.  Soon  after  his 
Treasurer  (technically  Heb.  and  Chald.  nan,  gtz-  ■  settlement  he  studied  the  Indian  Unguage,  and  devoted 
har,  Ezra  i,  8;  vii,  21 ;  Chald.  also  "la^S,  gidbdr,  Dan.  I  to  the  Indians  in  hi«  neighborhood  much  of  his  time  and 
iii,  2,  3;  improp.  130,  soken,  Isa.  xxii,  15,  an  cutsocint^,  attention.  Tlirough  his  labors  many  of  the  savages 
i.  e.  the  king's  intimate  friend),  an  imjMjrtant  officer  in  i  were  brought  into  a  state  of  civilization  and  order,  and 
all  Oriental  courts.     See  King.     In  Dan.  iii,  2,  8,  the  i  "ot  a  few  of  them  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 


Chald.  "'Ta'I'nX,  adarffuzer  (Sept.  rwpai/voc.  A-  V. 
'•Judge"),  miours  among  the  titles  of  Babylonian  royal 
officers,  and  has  ([terhaps  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
word  to  the  Greek  yaZa)  been  thought  by  some  to 
mean  the  officers  of  the  Turkish  court  and  government, 
now  called  dfjhrdttnty  who  have  the  charge  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  the  public  treasury.     Ge- 


In  1693  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Increase  Mather,  in  which    * 

he  states  that  there  were  within  the  limits  of  East 

ham  five  hundred  adult  Indians,  to  whom  he  had  for— = 
many  years  imparted  the  Gospel  in  their  own  language. 
He  had  under  him  four  Indian  teachers,  who  read  iinc: 
separate  villages  on  every  Sabbafh,  excepting  every — = 
fourth,  when  he  himself  preached  the  sermons  which: — 
he  wrote  for  them.     He  procured  schoolmasters,  anc  i 
senius  and  others  conceive  that  the  word  means  cJtie/'  ( i^ersuaded  the  Indians  to  choose  from  among  themselves 
jitdtffs  (from  "nx,  magnificenf,  and  l^'^TS,  decideis);    six  magistrates,  who  held  regular  courts.     In  17uO  h^E» 
but  Dr.  Lee  seems  to  prefer  seeking  its  meaning  in  the    began  to  serve  the  new  settlement  of  Tniro,  and  per~- 
Persian  udar,  fire,  and  ffazar,  passing;  and  hence  con-    formed  parochial  duties  until  a  church  was  established* 
eludes  that  the  adurgazttin  were  probably  officers  of    Af^er  having  passed  near  half  a  century  in  the  niwit  be- 
state  who  presided  over  the  ordeals  by  fire,  and  other    levolent  exertions  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  be  died, 

Mareh  18, 1717.  He  published  the  Con/>«io»  of  Fnifk 
in  the  Nauset  Indian  language,  and  an  Election  SfitHon 
(1713).     See  Sprague,  A  nnah  of  A  met.  Pulpit,  i.  183. 

Treaty.     See  Alliance. 

Trec&num,  an  anthem  sung  after  the  c<»mmuniun, 
before  the  6th  centurv,  in  honor  of  the  Holv  Triuitr; 
called  bv  this  name  in  <iaul.     Some  think  it  was  the 


maUers  connected  with  the  government  of  Babylon. 
See  JinxsE. 

TREASURER,  EccLESiAaxiCAi^  the  keeper  of  the 
treasures,  e.  g.  the  muniments,  sacred  vessels,  relics,  and 
valuables  of  a  church,  cathedral,  or  religious  house.  He 
was  known  by  different  names;  sacrist,  from  having 
charge  of  the  sacristy;  cellarer,  as  providing  the  eucha- 
ristic  elements  and  canonical  bread  and  wine;  mati-icular, 
as  keeper  of  the  inventory;  constre  in  France  and  (ier- 
roany;  custos  and  cimeliarch  in  Italj';  and  in  the  Greek 
scenophyUix.  The  custos  had  charge  of  all  the  contents 
of  the  Church,  but  at  length  became  superintendent  of 
deputies,  discharging  his  personal  duties,  and  at  last 
took  the  title  of  treasurer,  as  having  charge  of  the  relics 
and  valuables  of  the  Church.  He  is  the  Old-English 
cyrcteard  and  mediieval  |)erpetual  sacristan,  and  now 
represented  by  the  humbler  sexton.  Every  necessary 
for  the  Church  and  divine  service  was  furnished  by 
him.  The  old  title  of  custos  descended  before  the  I3th 
century  to  his  church-service. 

In  order  the  treasurer  usually  succeeded  the  chan- 
cellor, and  had  a  stall  appointed  to  himself.  His  dig- 
nity was  founded  at  York  in  the  11th  centurj';  at 
Chichester,  Lichfield,  Wells,  Hereford,  St  Paul's,  in  the 
Pith;  and  at  St  David's  and  Llandaff  in  the  13th.  It 
has  been  commonly  preserved  and  exercised  since  the 
Reformation,  both  in  English  colleges  and  cathedrals,  but 
has  fallen  into  disuse  at  York,  Lincoln,  and  Lichfield,  and 
at  Exeter,  Llandaff,  and  Amiens  is  held  by  the  bishop. 

The  monastic  treasurer,  or  bursar,  received  all  the 
rents,  was  auditor  of  all  the  officers'  accounts,  (»aymas- 
ter  of  wages,  and  of  the  works  done  in  the  abbey. — Lee, 
(mIoss.  oflMurg.  Ternuf,  s.  v. ;  Walcott,  Sac,  A  rchofol.  s.  v. 

Treasury  (usually  "^^f'^K,  otsar,  a  collection,  often 
rendered  "  treasure ;"  sometimes  Heb.  C^Tja,  genazim 
[Esth.  iii,  9;  iv,  1],  or  Chald.  'pua,  ginzin  [Ezra  v, 


Apostles'  Creed.  In  the  Greek  Church  there  is  a  con- 
fession of  the  Holy  IViniiy  sung  aft«r  the  llfigia 
Hagioit.  The  hitter  lorin  is  mentioned  by  Cyril  uf 
Jerusnlvni.  lianl.  and  the  Mozarabic  and  GalHcMU  lii- 
urgies. 

Trediachi,  Nicholas,  an  eminent  ecclesiastlr.  was 
a  native  of  Sicily,  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  Uih 
centunt',  and  became  one  of  the  most  celebrate<l  canonists 
of  his  time.  He  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Ba^le.  in 
which  he  took  a  prominent  part^  and  was  made  a  car- 
dinal bv  Felix  V  in  1440. 

• 

Tree,  prop,  ys,  Sts  {^kv^pov),  which  also  signifies 
icood  (IvXov) ;  in  Jer.  vi,  6,  the  fem.  n37,  ^sdk,  is  u*ed. 
Besides  this  generic  term,  there  also  occur  peculiar  words 
of  a  more  distinct  signification,  e.  g.  ^ITK,  eskel  (1  Sam. 
xxii,  6:   xxxi.  13;   "grove"  [q.  v.]  in  Gen.  xxi,  :13), 
which  is  thought  to  denote  the  tam4irisk  or  else  the 
terebinth ;  b"»X,  eyl  (Isa.  Ixi,  3 ;  Ezek.  xxxi,  14) ;  Chald. 
■,b"'X,  ilan  (Dan.  iv,  10  sq.),  prob.  the  oak  (q.v.) ;  inn  y  ?, 
its  haddr  ("goodly  tree,"  Lev. xxiii,  40) ,  Plhx  yy,  iu 
ahAth  ("thick  tree,"ver.  40;  Neh.  viii,  15),  ami  bstX^ 
tjteel  ("  shrtdy   tree,"  Job  xl,  21,  22),  which  deaignat^ 
rather  vigorous  trees  in  general  than  specific  varieties.. 
See  TABEKNACLK8,  FESTIVAL  OP.     For  a  list  of  all  tb^- 
kinds  of  trees  (including  shrubs,  plants,  fraits,  etc)  men — 
tioneil  in  the  Bible,  see  Botamy.    See  Taylor,  Trtet  a^ 
Scripture  (Loud.  1842). 
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Trelawney,  Sir  Jonathan,  an  English  baronet  philosupher,  waH  born  at  Eutin,  near  Lubeck,  Nov.  30^ 
and  prelate,  born  in  1648,  was  ordained  bi»hop  of  Bristol  1802 ;  and  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  hia  uative 
in  1685,  trauHlated  to  Exeter  in  1689,  and  to  Winches-  town,  and  at  the  universities  of  Kiel,  Leipaic,  and  Bet- 
ter in  1707.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  bishops  commit-  lin.  From  1826  to  1833  he  was  private  tutur  in  the 
ted  to  the  Tower  in  the  reign  of  James  II.     His  death  family  of  postmaster-general  Von  Nagler,  and  in  the 


LviuL  Gent.  Mtuf,  1827,  ii,  409;  State  Triula  (Howell's  a  member  of  the  Berlin  academy  in  1846,  and  was  its 
ed.),  xii,  182,  187;   Allibone,  Diet,  of  Bi-it.  and  Amtr,  secretary'  in  the  ** historico-philosophicar'  section  from 
A  uthorf,  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cydop.  Bibliog.  s.  v.  1847  until  his  death,  Jan. 24, 1872.     "On  that  verj'  day 
TremelliuB,  Emmanukl,  a  learned  Protestant  di-  ^^^,  journal  announced  his  decoration  by  tlie  king  aa  a 
vine,  was  bom  at  Fcrrara  in  1510.     By  birth  a  Jew,  he  knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  for  his  eminence  in  science 
was  educated  in  the  Jewish  faith ;  but  he  was  convert-  ""^  ^^''     "  The  foundation  of  Trendelenburg's  doctrine 
ed  to  Christianity  bv  the  teaching,  it  is  said,  of  cardi-  »«  essentially  Platonic  and  Aristotelian."     He  terms  bU 
nal  Pole  and  M.  A.  Flaminio.     Through  the  influence  ph«l<>8opl»y  the  "organic  view"  of  the  world;  andaccord- 
of  Peter  Martvr  he  soon  after  joined  the  Reformation  »"€  ^  >^  each  lower  stage  in  existence  is  the  basis  of 
partv,  and  became  an  active  propagator  of  their  views.  ^"^^  higher  stages,  and  necessarily  involved  in  the  high- 
Hav'ing  left  Italy,  he  visited  Germany  and  EngUnd,  ^r.     The  soul  is  the  self-realizing  idea  of  man.     God  is 
where  he  lived  in  intimacy  with  archbishops  Craumer  ^^f  wiconditioned,  not  directly  demonstrable,  but  inl- 
and Parker,  and  for  some*  time  supported  himself  bv  P**®^*  ^^^^  logical  necessity,  in  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
teaching  Hebrew  at  Cambridge.    On  the  death  of  Ed*-  ""iverse  and  of  human  thoughu     Among  Trendelen- 
ward  Vr  he  retume<l  to  Germany,  where  he  remained  ^"^k'*  ^o"**^*  ««*•  A'/pm«»<<i  Logices  Ariatotdicip  (Berlin, 
teaching  Hebrew  at  Ilornbach  *and  Heidelberg.     He  '**'?  6th  cd.  1868) :  — Lo^>cA^  UtUertucktmgen  (ibid, 
was  next  invited  to  occupv  the  Hebrew  chair  at  Secjan,  ^^^ »  ^^  ^  1^^^)  '—Erlauterungm  zu  den  Elemenlen  der 
where  he  died  in  1580.    Hw  works  are:  Rvdimenta  Liny,  srwfoteliscken  Logik  (2d  ed.  1861):  — A  afwrrrrA/  wf 

I/eb.  (Wittenb,  1541)  :-n-»  '•n-.na  l^an,  Inituitio  Elec^  ^,"1  ^'""^  "^/f^^^***  *^-  ?^>-     ^  ^""**'  ^"'^ 


st'ripta   (Par.  1569): — BilUia  Sacra ^  sive  Libb.  Cnnon. 
Latmi  recetts  ex  Ihb.  Facti  (Francof.  1579;  Lond.  1680).  Trendelenburg.  Johann  Oeorg,  a  Gorman  pro- 
See  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  448 ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Stein-  f«**o»"  «*"  ancient  languages,  was  bom  Fob.  22, 1 757.    For- 
schneider,  BiUiogr.  J/aitdbuch,  p.  140;  Kalkar,  Israel  »  "uraljer  of  years  he  was  professor  «.f  languages  at  th« 


m          1-  /          tal.MM  A  "t*L   1  V             •"  oa  or  eJ  Amnmdversvmibuf  /Uvstratt  (Liits.  1/89): — Ckrtsto- 

Trench  (prop.  n33?n, /eo/oA,  1  Kmgs  xvm,  32, 85,  .,-    n        i     •  /-i -j  t-mv      -<4          .  /•    r  ,.   , 

„o        .         ,       J       l^-'l       1       u       V      ••   J    rj-    1  nuithw  Beraplans  {ibid.  I  i^):—ComtMentaiwtn  Verba 

38,  a  channel,  or  "conduit,  as  elsewhere),  a  kind  of  ditch  Sovumnia  Davidis  2  Sant.  xxiU,  1-7  (Gotu  1779)  :-£jie 

cut  into  ihc  earth  for  the  purpose  ot  receiving  and  errten  An thuf/sgrihtde  der  hebr.Sprache  (Dmntzic,  1764). 

draining  the  water  from  adjacent  parts.    Someihing  of  j^^  F«r8t,iFyVw.  Jttciiii,443;  Winer,  HoMUmck  der  thwL 

this  kind  was  the  trench  cut  by  the  prophet  Elijah  to  j^iteratur  ii  807.     (B.  P.) 

contain  the  water  which  he  ordered  to  be  poured  on  *    *       V, 

his  sacrifice  (ver.  32),  and  which,  when  filled  to  the  Trent,  the  Council  of  (Conrifium  Tridrntinnm), 

brim  with  water,  was  enlirelv  exhausted,  evaiwratetl,  '^'^  "7* »"  ^'f "^^  *  ^^^y  ^^  '^.v^l,  Austria,  on  the  left 

by  the  fire  of  the  I.ortl  which  consumed  the  sacrifice.  »>«"k  of  «>e  Adige.     It  has  a  cathedral  built  entirely  of 

See  Elij  \ii  marble  in  the  Byzantine  stvle.     In  the  Church  of  St. 

Tre^u^h  ( b^n,  cheyl,  2  Sam.  xx,  15,  a  wall,  rampart,  or  Maria  Maggiore  'are^he  portniits  of  the  members  of  the 
.           ,-'    ^^          _,       ,    1.'  ^          -,  .  o  council,  which  was  held  m  this  building.     This  council 
bulwark,  as  elsewhere  rendered;  !3jr^,  nutyal,  1  bam.  ^^  ij^st  convoked  June  2, 1536, bv  pope  Paul  III,  to  be 
xxvi,  5,  7  ;  or  HPjr^,  mayaldh,  xvii,  20,  a  wagon-rw/,  held  at  Mantua,  May  28, 1537.    Sulwequently,  the  duke 
hence  a  defence  formed  by  the  vehicles  of  an  army ;  of  Mantua  having  refused  to  permit  the  assembling  of 
X"paK,  Luke  xix,  43,  a  mound  [Lat.  vaUum]  for  block-  the  council  in  that  city,  the  pope  prorogued  the  meet- 
ading  a  lx*sieged  city,  formed  of  the  earth  thn>wii  out  ing  to  November,  without  naming  any  place.     After- 
of  a  moat  and  stuck  with  sharp  sticks  or  palisades)  is  wards,  by  another  bull,  he  prorogued  it  till  May,  1538, 
also  a  militant'  term,  and  denotes  one  description  of  the  and  named  Vicenza  as  the  place  of  assembly:  nomi- 
approaches  to  a  fortified  town.     They  were  anciently  naling  in  the  meantime  certain  cardinals  and  prelates  to 
used  to  sum)und  a  town,  to  enclose  the  besieged,  an<l  lo<»k  into  the  (]uestion  of  reform,  who,  in  consequence, 
to  secure  the  besiegers  against  attacrks  from  them,  drew  up  a  long  report  upon  the  subject,  in  which  they 
Trenches  could  not  be  cut  in  a  rock ;  and  it  is  probable  divide  the  abuses  needing  correction  into  two  heails : 
that,  when  our  I»rd  says  of  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix,  43),  1.  Those  concerning  the  Church  in  ceneraL 
"Thy  enemicM  shall  cast  a  trench  alxmt  tlwe,"  moaning,  2.  Thofc  peculiar  to  the  Chnrch  of  Rome. 
"  they  shall  raise  a  wall  of  enclosure,"  he  foretold  what  ^rj,^„  ^j^^  ^j^^  arrived,  however,  not  a  single  bishop 
the  Jews  wouhi  barely  credit  from  the  naturt'  of  the  appeared  at  Vicenza;  whereupon  the  pope  again  prv- 
case ;  perhaps  what  thoy  considered  as  impossible :  yet  ^ogued  the  council  to  Easter,  1539,  and  subsequentlv  for- 
the  pn.vidence  of  (M  has  so  ordere<l  it  that  we  have  i^^de  its  assembling  until  he  should  signifv  his  ple'asure 
evidence  10  this  fact  in  Josephus,  who  says  that  Titus  ^^^  ^^^^  g^ijje^.^^     At  last,  at  the  end  of  three  yeaw,  in 
exhorting  his  soldiers,  tliey  surrounded  Jerusalem  with  j^e  ye^r  1542,  after  much  dUpute  between  the  pope,, 
a  wall  in  the  space  of  three  days,  although  the  general  the  emperor,  and  the  other  princes  in  the  Roman  00m- 
opini*)!!  had  pnmounced  it  impossible.     This  circura-  munion  as  to  the  place  in  which  the  council  should  bG= 
vallaiion  prevented  any  e.scape  from  the  city,  and  de-  holden,  the  pope's  proposition  that  it  ahould  take  places 
terroti  from  all  attempts  at  relief  by  succors  going  into  ^t  Trent  was  agreed  to;  whereupon  the  buU  was  pulp- 
it.    See  SiKCJK.  lished.  May  22,  convoking  the  coimcil  to  Trent  on  No^=^ 

Trendelenburg,  Friedrich  Adolf)  a  German  1  in  that  year.    Subsequently  he  named,  as  hia  legate:*^ 
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tateil  by  the  Huly  Spirit  mid  presen-ed  in  the  (Catholic 
Church  by  a  coiuiiiued  succesHion;  and  that  it  Un}kn 
ii(K>ii  both  the  written  and  unwritten  Word  with  equal 
respect.  After  this  the  decree  enumerates  the  books  re- 
ceived as  canonical  by  the  Church  c»f  Rome,  and  as  they 
are  found  in  the  Vulgate,  and  anathematizes  all  who  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge  them  as  such.  The  sea>nd  decree 
declares  the  authenticity  of  the  Vulgate,  forbids  all  pri- 
vate interpretation  of  it,  and  orders  that  no  copies  be 
printed  or  circulated  without  authority,  under  penalty 
of  tine  and  anathema. 

In  another  congregation  the  abuses  relating  to  lect- 
urers on  Holy  Scripture  and  preachers  were  discussed ; 
also  those  arising  from  the  non-residence  of  bishops. 
After  this  the  question  of  original  sin  came  under  con- 
sideration, and  nine  articles  taken  from  the  Lutheran 
books  were  drawn  up  and  offered  for  examination,  upon 
which  some  discussion  took  place.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, a  decree  was  drawn  up  upon  the  subject,  divided 
into  five  canons. 

1.  Trentu  of  the  personal  sin  of  Adam. 

2.  Of  the  tninsniissf  ou  of  that  sin  to  his  posterity. 

3.  Of  itiji  remedy,  i.  e.  holy  baptism. 

4.  Of  in  flint  baptism. 

5.  Of  the  concupiscence  which  still  remains  In  those 
who  have  been  baptized. 

A  great  dispute  arose  between  the  Franciscans  and  Do- 
minicans concerning  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Hlessed  Virgin.  The  Franciscans  insisted  that  she 
should  be  specially  declared  to  be  free  from  the  taint  of 
original  sin;  the  Dominicans, on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained that,  although  the  Church  had  tolerated  the  opin- 
ion concerning  the  immaculate  conception,  it  was  suf- 
ficiently clear  that  the  Virgin  was  not  exempt  from  the 
common  infection  of  our  nature.  A  decree  of  reforma- 
tion, in  two  chapters,  was  alno  read. 

StjtAioft  y  (June  17,  ir>46). — In  this  session  the  de- 
4:ree  concerning  original  sin  was  passed,  containing  the 
live  canons  mentioned  abttve,  enforced  by  anathemas. 
Afterwards  the  fathers  declared  that  it  was  not  their 
intention  to  include  the  Virgin  in  this  decree,  and  that 
u\HH\  this  subject  the  constitutions  of  pope  Sixtus  IV 
were  to  be  followeil,  thus  leaving  the  immaculate  con- 
ception an  open  question. 

In  a  congregation  held  June  18,  they  proceeded  to 
consider  the  questions  relating  to  grace  and  good  works. 
Als«>  the  subject  of  residence  of  bishops  and  pastors  was 
(liscusscd.  The  cardinal  del  Monte  and  some  of  the  fa- 
thers attributed  the  heresies  and  disturbances  which 
had  arisen  to  the  non-residence  of  bishops,  while  many 
of  the  bishops  maintaine<i  that  they  were  to  he  attrib- 
uted to  the  multitudes  of  friars  and  other  privileged 
(>er:tons  whom  the  |M)pe  |>ermitted  to  wander  alxiut  and 
preach  in  spite  of  the  bishops,  who,  in  consequence, 
could  do  no  good  even  if  they  were  in  residence. 

In  the  congregation  held  June  iJO,  twenty-five  articles, 
professedly  drawn  up  from  the  Lutheran  writings  on  the 
Mibject  of  justification,  were  proposeii  for  examination. 
Some  of  tliese  articles  seem  well  to  have  merited  the 
judgment  passed  u|)on  them;  thus, among  others, 

.5.  Declares  that  reiwntance  for  jxuif  i«hi  li«  altogether  nn- 
neccssnrv  if  a  man  lead  a  new  life. 

7.  The  fear  of  hell  in  a  sin,  and  maken  the  sinner  worse. 

S.  Contrition  arising  from  meditation  upon,  and  sorrow 
for.  pa!>t  sin  maken  a  man  a  great  ^inner. 

11.  Faith  alone  is  required;  the  only  nin  is  unbelief; 
other  thiugs  are  neither  commanded  nor  forbidden. 

12.  He  who  has  faith  is  free  from  the  precepts  of  the 
law,  and  ban  no  need  of  work»»  in  order  to  be  i*aved  ;  noth- 
infsr  tlist  a  believer  ran  do  in  »o  sinful  thai  it  can  either  ac- 
cu^e  or  condemn  him. 

13.  No  sin  seuarates  from  CJod's  erace  hut  want  of  faith. 

14.  Faith  ann  works  are  contrary  to  one  another;  to 
tearh  the  latter  is  to  destroy  the  former,  etc. 

At  this  time  the  tliree  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  France 
arrivetl — viz.  Durse,  Lignicres,  and  Pierre  Danez.  The 
las*t  mentioned  delivcn'd  a  long  discour!»<\  in  llie  course 
of  whifh  he  entreated  the  council  to  suffer  no  attack  to 
be  made  upon  the  priviU'ge><»f  the  kingdom  and  Church 
of  France. 


In  a  congregation  held  Aug.  20,  the  subject  of  justifi- 
cation was  again  warmly  discussed,  as  well  as  the  doc- 
trine of  Luther  conceniing  free-will  and  predesti nation. 
Upon  this  latter  subject  nothing  worthy  of  censure  was 
found  in  the  writings  of  Luther  or  in  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg ;  but  eight  articles  were  drawn  up  for  exam- 
ination from  the  writings  of  the  ZwingUana.  Upon  some 
of  these  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion.  By  the 
advice  of  the  bishop  of  Sinagaglia,  the  canons  drawn  up 
embodying  the  decrees  (»f  the  council  were  divided  into 
two  sets — one  set,  which  thev  called  the  Acrees  ofditc- 
ttinef  contained  the  Catholic  faith  upon  the  subjects 
decided;  the  others,  called  rttnotuif  stated,  condemned, 
and  anathematized  the  doctrines  contrary'  to  that  faith. 
These  decrees  were  maiidy  composed  by  cardinal  Sainte- 
Croix,  who  bestowetl  infinite  pains  upon  them ;  at  least 
one  hundred  congregations  were  held  upon  the  subject. 
Afterwards  they  returned  to  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
form of  the  Church,  and  to  the  question  about  episcopal 
residence.  Most  of  the  theologians  present,  especial]}' 
the  Dominicans,  maintained  that  residence  was  a  mat- 
ter not  merel}'  canonically  binding,  but  of  divine  injunc- 
tion. The  Spaniards  held  the  same  opinion.  The  leg- 
ates, seeing  that  the  discussion  tended  to  bring  the  pa* 
pal  authority  and  power  into  question,  endeavored  to 
put  a  stop  to  it. 

Stsgion  VI  (Jan.  13, 1M7). — In  this  session  the  decree 
conceniing  doctruie  was  read ;  it  contained  sixteen  chap- 
ters and  thirty-three  canons  against  heretics. 

These  chapters  declare  that  sinners  are  bronjibt  into  a 
Slate  to  receive  Just ilicntion  when  excited  and  hel|>ed  by 
grace,  and,  believing  the  word  of  God,  they  freely  lam  to 

I  God,  believinK  all  that  he  has  revealed  and  pmmised,  e»> 
pecially  that  the  sinner  is  justified  by  the  grace  of  God, 
given  to  bim  through  the  redemption  of  Jei-ns  Christ: 
and  when,  ncknowled}^og  their  sinfulness  and  filled  with 
a  salutary  fear  of  God V  justice,  yet  trnstlns  to  his  mercy, 
they  conceive  hope  and  confidence  that  God  will  be  favor- 
able to  them  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  therenpon 
begin  to  love  him  as  the  oulv  source  of  all  righteoiit<ness, 
and  to  turn  from  their  sins  throngh  the  haired  which  they 
have  conceived  against  them,  i.  e.  ihrooch  that  repeutanos 
which  all  ninst  feel  before  baptism;  iu  short,  when  they 
re(<olve  to  he  haptized,  to  lead  a  new  life,  and  to  follow 
the  commandments  of  God. 

After  this  the  decree  explains  the  natnre  and  effects  of 
justification,  saving  that  it  does  not  consi»t  merely  in 
the  remission  of  sin,  but  also  in  sanctificatiou  and  inward 
renewal.  That  the.tftuiJ!  cause  of  justification  is  the  glory 
of  (tod  and  of  Jet^un  Christ  and  eternal  life:  the  ejicient 
caiihc  is  God  himself,  who,  of  hi»  mercy,  freely  washes 
and  sanctifies  by  the  seal  and  unction  of  the  H<»ly  Spirit, 
who  is  the  pledge  tif  our  inheritance ;  the  metitorifrttg  canse 
ia  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  l>eloved  and  only  Sim :  the 
inHtnimnital  cauf e  iv  the  sacrament  of  baptisin,  without 
which  no  luic  can  be  Justified :  and,  finally,  the  formal 
cauhe  ii«  the  rishteousnei^i*  of  God  given  to  each,  not  that 
riirhteoUFness  ny  which  he  is  righteous  in  himiielf,  but 
that  by  which  he  makes  us  righteous :  i.  e.  with  which  be- 
ing endued  bv  him,  we  become  renewed  iu  our  hearts,  and 
are  not  merely  accounted  righteoiih,  but  are  made  really 

'  so  by  receiving,  aa  it  were,  righteousness  in  ourselves, 
each'acconling  to  the  measure  given  to  us  at  the  will  of 

;  the  Holy  Spii'i  and  in  proportion  to  the  uro|)er  dispo- 

]  sition  and  co-operation  of  each.     Thus  the  sinner,  by 

I  means  of  ihi:'  ineflfable  grace,  becomes  truly  righteon$>,  a 
friend  of  God,  and  an  heir  of  everlasting  fife;  and  it  is 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  workn  thin  marvellous  chanee  in  him 
by  forming  holy  habits  in  bit*  heart— habits  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charity— which  unite  him  clohcly  to  Jesus  Christ  aud 

I  make  of  him  a  lively  meml^er  of  his  bodv :  but  no  man, 
although  Justified,  is  to  imagine  himself  exempt  from 
the  ob^ervation  of  GodV  Ci-mmandmentK     No  man  may 

I  dare,  niider  pain  of  anathema,  to  utter  such  a  ra^h  ui>tiou 
SH  thai  it  is  impossible  for  a  man,  even  after  lust iflcation, 
to  keep  God*s  commandments:    since  Gfxi  commando 

:  nothing  impossible,  but  with  the  commandment  he  det^ires 
us  to  do  all  that  we  can,  and  to  seek  for  aid  aud  grace  lo 
enable  us  to  fulfil  that  which  iu  our  natural  strength  we 
cannot  do. 

The  decree  further  teaches  upon  this  subject  that  no 
man  may  presume  upon  the  mysterious  subject  of  predes- 
tination r>o  as  to  assure  himself  of  being  among  the  unm- 
\\er  of  the  elect  and  predestinated  to  eternal  life,  n**  If, 
having  been  Justified,  it  were  impossible  to  commit  sin 
again,  or,  at  least,  as  if,  failing  Into  sin  after  justification, 
he  mu!<t  of  neces^ity  be  raised  again :  that,  without  a 
special  revelation  ft-om  God,  It  is  impossible  to  know  who 
are  thofe  whom  he  has  chosen.    It  also  teaches  the  same 

,  of  perseverance,  coucerninff  which  it  declares  thai  he 

i  who  perseveres  to  the  end  shall  be  saved;  that  no  one  in 
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and  that  the  next  session  should  be  held  on  Sept  1  fol- 
lowing. 

Hesgion  XII  (Sept.  1, 1551). — In  this  session,  an  ex- 
hortation wad  read  in  the  name  of  the  presidents  of 
the  councilf  in  which  the  power  and  aulhorit}*  of  cecu-  \ 
menical  councils  were  extolled ;  then  followed  a  decree 
declaring  that  the  subject  of  the  eucharist  should  be 
treated  of  in  the  next  session.  Afterwards,  the  earl 
of  Montfort,  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  demanded 
to  be  admitted  to  the  council,  which  was  agreed  to. 
James  Amyot,  the  ambassador  of  Henry  II  of  France, 
presented  a  letter  from  his  master,  which,  after  some 
opposition,  was  read ;  it  explained  why  no  French  bish- 
op had  been  permitted  to  attend  the  council.  After- 
wards, Aroyot,  on  the  part  of  Henr>',  made  a  formal  pro- 
test against  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  which  he  complain- 
eii  of  the  conduct  of  Julius  III. 

In  the  congregation  following,  the  question  of  the 
eucharist  was  treated  of,  and  ten  articles  selected  from 
the  doctrine  of  Zwingli  and  Luther  were  proposed  for 
examination. 

1.  That  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the 
eiichariflit  only  in  a  tif  ure,  not  really. 

2.  That  the  Lord's  body  is  eaten,  not  eacrameutally,  bat 
only  ftpiritnally  and  by  faith. 

8.  That  no  tninoolMtautiation  takes  place  in  the  eucha- 
rist. bnt  a  hypoHtaric  union  of  the  human  uatnre  of  Christ 
with  the  bread  and  wiue. 

4.  That  the  eucharist  was  Instituted  for  the  remission 
of  sins  only. 

5.  That  Jei<u9  Christ  In  the  encharist  is  not  to  be  adored, 
and  thi^t  to  do  ^o  it<  to  commit  idolati^. 

6.  That  the  holy  sacrament  on.uht  uot  to  be  kept;  and 
that  no  perxon  may  commtuiiraie  alone. 

7.  Thaf  the  body  ofChris>t  i»  not  in  the  fragments  which 
remain  afier  communion ;  but  it  is  so  preseut  only  during 
the  time  of  receiving,  and  not  afterwardH. 

8.  That  it  is  sin  to  refuse  to  the  faithful  the  communion 
in  both  kinds. 

9.  That  under  one  species  is  not  contained  the  same  as  . 
under  both.  I 

10.  That  faith  alone  is  required  in  order  to  communt-  i 
caie;   that  confeKslon  on^'ht  to  be  vtiluuiary,  and  that 
connuonlon  ai  Easter  is  not  necessary. 

In  another  congregation  the  questitm  of  reform  was 
discussed,  the  subject  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  was 
brought  forward,  and  a  regulation  drawn  up  concerning 
appeals.  No  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  bi.thop  and 
his  officials  was  alIowe<l,  except  in  criminal  castw,  with- 
out consulting  with  civil  judgments;  and  even  in  crimi- 
nal cases  it  was  not  permitted  to  appeal  fntm  inter- 
locutory sentences  until  a  definitive  sentence  had  been 
passed.  The  ancient  right  of  the  bishops  to  give  sen- 
tejice  in  the  provincial  synods  was  not,  however,  re- 
stored. The  power  was  left  to  the  |)ope  of  judging  by 
means  of  commissioners  delegated  in  pitrtibug. 

SfMion  XI H  (Oct.  11,  1551). — The  decree  concern- 
ing the  eucharist  was  read  Sept.  13,  and  was  contained 
in  eight  chapters.  i 

1.  Declare*  that  after  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  ' 
wine,  onr  Lord  Jet»ut«  ClirlK,  very  God  and  very  Man, 
is  verily,  really,  and  <:ul>stantially  contained  under  the 
species  of  thexe  sensible  objects:  that  it  is  a  slu  to  en- 
deavor t«>  put  a  metaphorical  sense  upon  the  words  In 
which  onr  Lord  iustitated  the  holy  sacrameut ;  that  the 
Church  has  always  l)elteved  the  actnal  body  and  the  ac- 
tual blood,. togetlier  with  his  soul  and  his  divinity,  to  be 
pre»eiit  under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine  after  conse- 
cration. 

3.  That  each  kind  contains  the  same  as  they  both  to- 
gether do,  for  Jesus  Christ  is  entire  under  the  ti|>ecics 
of  bread,  and  nnder  the  smallest  patticle  of  that  (iperies, 
as  also  under  the  species  of  wine,  and  under  the  smallest 
portion  of  it. 

4.  That  in  the  consecration  of  the  bre.id  and  wine  there 
is  made  a  conversion  and  change  of  the  whole  tinbsiance 
of  the  bread  into  the  substance  of  onr  liord's  body,  and  a 
chance  of  the  whole  snbntance  of  the  wine  into  that  of  his 
blood,  which  change  has  been  fitly  and  properly  termed 
*•  tran^ubstantiaiion." 

5.  That  the  wornhip  of  Lntria  is  rightly  rendered  by  the 
faithful  to  the  holy  snorameut  of  the  altar. 

8.  That  there  are  three  niodei«  of  communic4ttinsr — (1) 
sacranientally,  an  in  the  ca>»e  ofi^lnners:  (2)  spiritnallv.  a» 
they  do  who  receive  only  in  will  and  by  faith ;  (.H)  both  , 
sarramenially  and  spiritnallv,  as  they  do'who  actually  re-  j 
ceive,  and  with  faith  and  proper  dieipobiiiouB.  I 


To  this  decree  there  were  added  eleven  canons,  anitb 
ematizing  those  who  held  certain  heretical  doctrine 
on  the  subject  of  the  holy  eucharist,  and  eftpectal& 
those  contained  in  the  ten  articles  proposed  for  exana 
nation  in  the  congregation  held  Sept.  2. 

Thus,  can.  1  condemns  the  opinion  contained  in  the  Urt 
of  those  article;  cau.  8,  that  contained  in  art.  3 :  can.  | 
that  contained  in  art.  9;  can.  4,  that  cimtHiued  in  art.  7; 
can.  5,  that  contained  in  art.  4;  can.  6,  that  contained  io 
art.  A;  can.  7,  that  contained  in  art.  6:  can.  8,  that  cod- 
taiued  in  art.  2;  can.  9,  that  contained  in  art.  10;  can.  Ur 
condemns  thoMe  who  deny  that  the  priest  may  commoni- 
cate  alone;  and  can.  11  condemns  those  who  mniutsin 
that  faith  alone,  witbont  confession,  is  a  anfflcient  prepa- 
ration for  the  communion. 

Afterwards,  a  decree  of  reformation,  containing  eii^ht 
chapters,  was  read ;  the  subject  of  it  was  the  juris^e- 
tion  of  bishops. 

In  a  congregation  held  after  this  session,  twelve  ar* 
tides  on  the  subjects  of  penance  and  extreme  unction 
were  examined,  taken  from  the  writings  of  Luther  and 
his  disciples.  In  a  subsequent  congregation  the  de* 
crees  and  canons  upon  the  subject  were  brought  for 
ward,  together  with  a  decree  in  fifteen  chapters  on  ^^ 
form. 

Session  A'/ T  (Nov.  25,  l.'Vol).— In  this  session  thede- 
cree  upon  penance,  in  nine  chapters,  was  read. 

1.  States  that  onr  I»rd  chiefly  instituted  the  sacramen 
of  penance  when  he  breathed  uptm  his  disciples,  saying 
'*  Receive  ye  the  Uoly  Ohoi*t,"  etc. ;  and  the  council  cow 
demna  thoi^e  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  by  then 
words  onr  Lord  communicated  to  his  apostles  and  t< 
their  successors  the  power  of  remitting  or  retaining  him 
after  baptism. 

2.  That  in  this  sacrament  the  priest  exercines  the  func 
tion  of  judee. 

8.  Thai  the  form  of  the  sacrament,  in  which  its  forr< 
and  virtne  resides,  is  contained  in  the  wordK  of  the  aht>.> 
Intiim  pronounced  by  the  priest,  **Ego  te  ahsolvo."  etc. 
thai  the  (lenitential  acts  are  contrition,  confesj^ion,  .-ind  K-it 
isfact  ion,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  matter  of  the  sacnimeiit, 

4.  The  council  defines  contrition  to  be  an  inward  w)r 
row  for,  and  hatred  of,  the  sin  committed,  accompauie<l 
by  a  Urm  resolution  to  cease  from  it  in  ftitnre.  With  re- 
spect to  imperfect  contrition,  called  attrition,  arisio;; 
merely  from  the  shame  ond  disgraceftalness  of  sin,  or 
from  the  fear  oT  punishment,  the  council  declares  that  if 
it  be  accompanied  by  a  hope  of  forgiveness,  and  excludes 
the  desire  to  commit  sin,  it  is  a  gift  of  GK>d  and  a  motioo 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that,  far  from  rendering  a  man  s 
hypocrite  and  a  greater  sinner,  it  disfioses  him  {ditiponU) 
to  obtain  the  grace  of  God  in  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

6w  The  decree  then  goes  on  to  establish  the  necessity 
of  confessing  every  mortal  sin  which,  by  diligeni  >ivlf-ex- 
amination,  can  be  bnmght  to  rememHrance.  With  re< 
gard  to  venial  sins,  it  states  that  it  is  not  absolnteir  nec- 
essary to  confess  ihem,  and  that  they  may  be  expiated  iu 
many  other  ways. 

6.  As  to  the  minister  of  this  sacrament,  it  declares  that 
the  power  of  binding  and  l(N)f<ing  is,  by  Christ's  appoint- 
ment, in  the  priest  only ;  that  this  power  couHht«  nt>t 
merely  in  dedarinff  the  remission  of  sins,  but  iu  the  judi< 
cial  act  by  which  they  are  remitted. 

7.  As  to  the  reserved  cases,  it  declares  it  to  be  impor- 
tant to  the  maintenance  of  ^ood  discipline  that  certair 
atrocious  crimes  should  not  be  absolved  by  every  priest, 
but  be  reserved  for  the  first  order. 

9.  That  we  can  make  satisfaction  to  God  by  self-im 
)>osed  inflictions,  and  by  those  which  the  priest  prescribes, 
as  well  as  by  bearing  patiently  and  wtth  a  penitentla 
spirit  the  temporal  s4>rrows  and  afflictions  which  Gt>c 
sends  to  us. 

In  conformity  with  this  decree,  fifteen  canons  were  pub- 
lisheii,  condemning  those  w)io  maintained  the  opposit< 
doctrines.  After  this,  the  decree  upon  the  subject  of 
extreme  unction,  in  three  chapters,  was  read. 

It  stated  that  this  unction  was  appointed  by  our  Ijorr 
Jesus  Christ  as  a  true  sacrameut  of  the  New  Test. :  thai 
it  is  ))lainly  recommended  to  the  faithful  by  James,  anc 
that  the  use  of  it  in  insinuated  by  Mark.  That  the  matte) 
of  the  sacrament  is  the  oil  consecrated  by  the  bislinp,  anc 
thai  its  form  consists  iu  the  words  pronounced  when  th« 
unction  is  applied ;  that  its  effect  is  to  witte  ont  the  re 
mains  of  sin,  and  to  reassure  and  comfort  the  soul  of  th« 
sick  {lerson  by  exciting  within  him  a  tnW  coulidence  ir 
God's  mercy,  and  sometimes  to  restore  The  health  of  th« 
body,  when  such  renewed  health  can  advantage  the  sal- 
vati'on  of  the  soul.  That  bishops  alone  may  administei 
this  sacrament.  That  this  sacrament  onght  to  lie  given 
to  those  who  are  in  danger  of  death:  bat  that  if  they  re- 
cover, they  may  receive  It  again. 


or  the  eueharist  in  both  kimlH;  thiit  the  yiifUcieiicy  of 
communion  in  one  kind  cannot  be  doubted  without  in- 
jury to  faiih.  Further,  that  the  Church  has  alwayH  pos- 
eestted  the  power  oret>tabliKhin|i:  and  chan^int;  in  the  dii»- 
pentiation  of  the  sncraments  (without,  however,  interfer- 
iu(;  with  ei*»*entiai9)  according  as  t*he  ban  Jnd}i:ed  to  be 
moi>t  conducive  to  the  honor  due  to  the  holy  sacrament, 
and  to  the  ^«N>d  of  the  recipients,  taking  into  account  the 
diven*ilie!«  of  place  and  conjuncture;  thiit,  although  Jesu^i 
Chrint  iuKtiiuted  and  gave  to  his  aposileti  the  sacrament 
under  two  kind:*,  it  ii*  necesetary  to  believe  that  under 
either  kind  Jexnn  Christ  \n  received  whole  and  entire; 
and  that  no  diminution  is  experienced  in  any  of  the  i 
graces  conveyed  by  the  sacrament.  Lastly,  that  children  | 
not  arrived  at  yea'rs  of  discretion  are  not  obliged  tu  re- 
ceive  the  eucharist.  I 

Four  canons  in  conformity  with  this  doctrine  were  then 
read : 

1.  Against  those  who  maintain  that  all  the  faithful  are 
nnder  obligation  to  receive  in  l)oth  kinds. 

2.  Ai^ainst  those  who  maintain  that  the  Church  has  not 
siifflcient  grounds  for  ref^ising  the  cup  to  the  laity. 

H.  Against  those  who  deny  that  our  Lord  is  received 
«niire  under  each  species. 

4.  Airainst  those  who  maintain  that  the  eucharist  is 
necessary  to  children  before  they  come  to  the  exercise  of 
their  reason. 

Subsequently  nine  chapters  on  reform  were  read,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  duties  of  bishops,  education  of  clerks, 
etc. 

A  few  days  after  this  seasion  the  Italian  bishops  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  pope,  in  which  he  declared  that 
he  was  far  fn)m  wishing  to  hinder  the  discussion  of  the 
question  conceming  the  nature  of  the  obligation  to  res- 
idence ;  that  he  desired  the  coimcil  to  enjoy  entire  frce- 
4lom,  and  that  ever;'  one  should  speak  according  as  his 
conscience  directed  him;  at  the  same  time,  however, 
he  wrote  to  his  nuncio,  Visconti,  bidding  him  take  se- 
cure measures  for  stifling  the  discussion,  and  for  send- 
ing it  to  the  holy  see  for  decision. 

In  the  congregations  held  after  the  twenty-first  ses- 
sion, the  question  was  conceming  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass ;  and  all  the  theologians  agreed  unanimously  that 
the  mass  ought  to  be  reganknl  as  a  true  sacrifice  under 
the  new  covenant,  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  offered  un- 
der the  sacramental  species.  One  of  their  ai^uments 
was  this,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  priest  after  the  order 
of  Melchizeiiek ;  the  latter  offeretl  bread  and  wine;  and 
that,  cons(>quently,  the  priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ  in- 
cludes a  sacrifice  of  bread  and  wine. 

In  a  congregation  held  about  Aug.  18.  the  archbishop 
of  Prague  presented  a  letter  from  the  emperf»r,  in  which 
he  made  earnest  entreaties  that  the  cup  might  be  con- 
ceded to  the  laity.     This  delicate  subject  was  reserved 


been  le<l  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  oup  from  a  fear 
consecrated  wiite  should  lie  spilled  or  turn  s(»ur, 
the  former  accident  could  hardly  be  prevenu 
the  holy  sacrament  was  carried  long  distances 
bad  paths.  The  archbishop  of  Rossano,  the  bi: 
Cava,  Almeria,  Imola,  and  Ricti,  with  Richard,; 
Prcval.  at  Genoa,  were  also  among  those  who  ; 
favor  of  absolutely  refusing  the  cup.  On  the  ey 
twenty-second  seasion  a  decree  passed  by  whic 
left,  to  the  pope  to  act  as  he  thouglit  best  in  th< 
the  numbers  being  ninety-eight  for  the  decree  i 
ty-eight  against  it.  The  discussion  lasted  ml 
from  Aug.  15  to  Sept.  16. 

Se/tition  XX IJ  (Sept.  17,  1562).— One  bund 
eighty  prelates,  with  the  ambassadors  and  lega 
present  at  this  session.  The  doctrinal  decree  1 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  in  nine  chapters,  was  pi 
It  was  to  the  following  effect : 

1.  Although  our  Lord  once  offered  himself  to 
Father  by  dving  upon  the  altar  of  his  crots.  In 
obtain  thereby  eternal  redemption  for  us,  neve 
since  his  priesthood  did  not  cease  at  his  death, 
that  he  might  leave  with  his  Church  a  vi»<lble 
(such  as  the  nature  of  man  requires),  bv  means  < 
the  bloody  sacrifice  of  the  cross  might  oe  reprec 
the  last  supper,  on  the  same  night  that  he  was  I 
in  the  execution  of  his  ofllce  as  a  priest  f4»rever  ; 
order  of  Melchizedek,  he  offered  his  body  and  bio 
Father  under  the  species  c^  bread  and  wine,  and 
same  to  his  apostles;  and  by  these  words,  **This 
membrance  of  me,''  he  commanded  them  and  t 
cessors  to  offer  the  like  sacrifice,  as  the  Catholh 
has  always  believed  and  taught. 

8.  As  the  same  Jesus  Christ  who  once  offered 
upon  the  cross  with  the  shedding  of  his  bhKx 
taiued  and  Immolated  without  the  effusion  of 
the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  this  latter  sacrifice 
propitiatory,  and  that  by  it  we  obtain  mercy  and 
ness;  since  it  is  the  same  Jesus  Christ  who  wai 
upon  the  cross  who  Is  still  offered  by  the  minist 

f»riests,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  mnn»i«r 
ng.  And  the  mass  may  be  tiffered,  not  only  for 
and  wants  of  the  faithfbl  who  are  alive,  but  also  1 
who,  being  dead,  are  not  yet  made  pure. 

3.  Although  the  Church  sometimes  celebrates  n 
honor  and  in  memory  of  the  saints,  the  sacrifice  1 
fered  to  Qod  alone,  for  she  only  implt>res  their  pr 

4.  The  C?hurch  for  many  ages  oast  has  establl 
sacred  canon  of  the  mass,  which  is  pure  and  free 
erv  ern>r,  and  contains  nothing  whicli  is  not  c< 
with  holiness  and  piety,  being  in  truth  cunipnc 
our  Lord's  words,  the  traditions  of  the  apostles, 
pious  instituti<ms  of  the  holy  popes. 

ti.  The  Church,  ill  order  the  better  to  set  forth 
e»>ty  of  so  great  a  sacrifice,  has  established  ceri 
toms — such  as  saying  some  thinin>  at  mass  in  a  1« 
others  aloud;  and  has  intrt»duced  certain  ceremt 
the  benediction,  lights,  incense,  ornaments,  etc., 
tradition  of  the  apostles. 
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27.  Tbnt  bishops  should  take  in  hnud  do  matter  of  im- 
portance withont  the  advice  of  their  chapters ;  and  that 
canons  should  be  compelled  to  cuntinaal  residence. 

31.  That  uo  sentence  of  excomniunicatiun  should  be 
passed  until  three  monitions  had  been  issued,  and  then 
only  for  :;r1ev(»ns  faults.  That  bishops  should  be  desired 
to  i;ive  benefices  rather  to  those  who  drew  back  from  re- 
ceiving ihau  to  such  as  sou};ht  for  them. 

32.  That  diocesan  svnods  should  be  assembled  at  least 
once  a  year,  provincial  syn»)ds  every  three  years,  and  gen- 
eral councils  every  ten  years. 

The  pope,  in  order  to  elude  the  difficulty  in  which  he 
was  placed  by  the  demand  of  the  Spanish  and  French 
bishops  that  the  dinne  right  of  bishops  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  seventh  chapter,  sent  a  form  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  council,  in  which  it  was  declared  that 
*'  bishops  held  the  principal  place  in  the  Church,  but  in 
dependence  upon  the  pope."  This,  however,  did  not 
meet  with  approval,  and,  after  a  long  contest^  it  was 
agreed  to  state  it  thus,  that  "  they  held  the  principal 
place  in  the  Church  under  the  popfj*  instead  of  in  de- 
pendence upon  him.  However,  a  still  warmer  contest 
arose  upon  the  chapter  in  which  it  was  said  that  the 
pope  had  authority  to  feed  and  govern  the  Universal 
Church.  This  the  Galilean  and  Spanish  bishops  would 
by  no  means  consent  to,  alleging  that  the  Church  b 
the  first  tribunal  under  Christ.  Acconlingly,  they  in- 
sisted that  the  words  nnirergoM  ecdencUj  "all  churches,** 
should  be  substituted  for  Umreraam  Kcrlesiftm,  The 
(Tallicans  even  more  strenuously  denied  that  "the  pope 
possessed  all  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,**  notwith- 
standing all  the  limitations  and  explanations  which 
were  added  to  it. 

On  Feb.  5  the  legates  proposed  for  consideration  eight 
articles  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  extracted  from  so- 
called  heretical  books : 

1.  That  marriage  is  not  a  sacrament  instituted  by  Qod. 

2.  That  parents  may  annul  maniages  contracted  by  their 
children  clandestinely. 

3.  Thar  a  man  may  marry  again  during  the  life  of  his 
first  wife,  divorced  on  account  of  foniicaticm. 

4.  Thiit  polygamy  is  allowed  to  Christians,  and  that  to 
forbid  marriages  at  certain  seasons  is  a  heathen  supersti- 
tion. 

6w  That  marriage  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  state  of  vlr- 
ginitv. 

«.  That  priests  In  the  Western  Church  may  marry,  not- 
withKtandini!;  their  vow. 

7.  That  the  decrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  laid 
down  in  Lev.  xviii  are  to  be  observed,  and  no  others. 

5.  That  the  couniKance  of  causes  relating  to  marriages* 
belongs  to  the  secular  princes. 

These  articles  were  discussed  in  several  congregations. 
The  sixth  article  came  under  consideration  March  4 ; 
all  agreed  in  condemning  it  as  heretical,  but  they  were 
divided  upon  the  gntunds  of  their  opinion.  The  ques- 
tion was  afterwards  discussed  whether  it  was  advisable, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  to  remove  the  re- 
striction laid  upon  the  clergy  not  to  marry ;  this  was  in 
consequence  of  a  demand  to  that  effect  made  by  the 
duke  of  Bavaria.  Strong  opposition  was  made  to  this 
demand,  and  many  blamed  the  legates  for  permitting 
the  discussion,  and  maintained  that  if  this  license  were 
granted  the  whole  ecclesiasticul  hierarchy  would  fall  to 
pieces,  and  the  pope  be  reduced  to  the  simple  condition 
of  bishop  of  Rome,  since  the  clergy,  having  their  affec- 
tions set  upon  their  families  and  countr}%  would  be 
inevitably  <ietached  from  that  ch)se  dependence  ufjon 
the  holy  see  in  which  its  present  strength  mainly  con- 
sists. 

In  the  meantime,  the  cardinal  of  Mantua  had  dicil, 
and  the  pope  despatched  two  new  legates  to  the  council, 
cardinal  Moronc  and  cardinal  Navagier.  The  French 
continued  their  importunities  on  the  subject  of  reforma- 
tion, and  were  as  constantly  put  off  upon  one  pretext  or 
another  by  the  legates,  and  thus  much  time  was  waste<l. 

In  a  congregation  held  May  10,  a  letter  from  the 
queen  of  Scots  was  read,  in  which  she  expressed  her 
sorrow  that  she  had  not  one  C'atholic  prelate  in  her  do- 
minions whom  she  could  send  to  the  council,  and  de- 
clared her  determination,  should  she  ever  attain  to  the 
crown  of  Kngland,  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  bring  that 


kingdom,  as  well  as  Scotland,  back  to  the  Roman  obe- 
dience. 

All  this  time  the  contests  about  the  institution  and 
jurisdiction  of  bishops,  and  the  divine  obligation  of  res- 
idence, continued ;  and  at  last,  in  order  to  accummttdate 
matters,  and  bring  things  to  an  end,  it  was  resolved  to 
omit  altogether  ail  notice  of  the  institution  of  bishop* 
and  of  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  to  erase  from  the 
decree  ctmceming  residence  whatever  was  obnt>xious  to 
either  party.  They  then  fell  to  work  upon  the  decree 
couccniing  the  reformation  of  abuses. 

Session  XXIII  (July  15,  1568).— At  this  aession  20R 
prelates,  besides  the  legates  and  other  ecclesiastics,  were 
present,  with  the  ambassadors  of  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, etc.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  bishop  of 
Paris,  who  seems  to  have  contrived  in  it  to  give  ofTence 
to  all  parties.  After  the  sermon,  the  bulls  authorizing 
Morone  and  Navagier  to  act  as  legates  for  the  pope  were 
read,  together  with  the  letters  of  the  king  of  Poland,  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  queen  of  Scotland.  Ijistly,  the 
decrees  and  canons  drawn  up  during  the  past  congrega- 
tion were  brought  before  the  council.  The  decree  upon 
the  sacrament  of  orders,  in  four  chapters,  w^as  read,  and 
eight  canons  on  the  sacrament  of  orders  were  published, 
which  anathematized, 

1.  Those  who  denv  a  visible  priesthood  in  the  ChArcb. 

2.  Those  who  maintain  that  the  priesthood  la  the  only    - 
order. 

3.  Those  who  deny  that  ordination  is  a  tme  sacrament. 

4.  Those  who  deny  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  conferred  by^— 
ordinstion. 

0.  Those  who  deny  that  the  unction  given  at  ordinatioi^*- 
is  necessary. 

6.  Those  who  deny  that  there  ts  a  hierarchy  compose<^ 
of  bishoiMS,  priests,  and  ministers  in  the  Catholic  Chnrch. 

7.  Those  wh<t  deny  the  superiority  of  bisho|>ff  tf»  prie^U^, 
or  that  they  ahuie  can  perform  certain  functions  whicb 
priests  cannot,  and  those  who  maintidn  that  orders  coq> 
ferred  withont  the  consent  of  the  people  are  void. 

K  Those  who  deny  that  bishops  called  by  the  anthorir  r 
of  the  pope  (owt  a^tctoritate  Rovtani  pattti^U  ojtsumuntm^ 
are  tme  and  lawfhi  bishops. 

After  this  the  decree  of  reformation  was  read,  ccMitain- 
ing  eighteen  chapters,  on  the  residence  of  bishops,  and 
on  other  ecclesiastical  aflTairs. 

In  the  following  congregations  the  decrees  concern- 
ing marriage  were  discussed,  and  it  was  unanimouttly 
agreed  that  the  law  of  celibacy  should  i}e  continued 
binding  upon  the  clergy. 

Moreover,  twenty  articles  of  reformation,  which  the 
legates  proposed,  were  examined ;  and  during  the  dis- 
cussion letters  were  received  from  the  king  of  France, 
in  which  he  declared  his  disappointment  at  the  meagre 
measure  of  ecclesiastical  reform  proposed  in  these  arti- 
cles, and  his  extreme  dissatisfaction  at  the  chapter  in- 
terfering with  the  righta  of  princes.  Shortly  after,  nine 
of  the  French  bishopa  returned  home,  so  that  fourteen 
oulv  remained. 

On  SepL  22  a  congregation  was  held,  in  which  the 
ambassador  Du  Ferrier  spoke  so  warmly  of  the  utter  in- 
sufficiency of  the  articles  of  reform  which  the  legates 
had  pro|x>sed,  and  of  their  conduct  altogether,  that  the 
congregation  broke  up  suddenly  in  some  ctMifusitni. 

To  fill  up  the  time  intervening  before  the  twenty- 
fourth  session,  the  subjects  of  indulgences,  pnrgatory, 
and  the  worship  of  saints  and  images  were  introduced  for 
discussion,  in  order  that  decrees  on  these  matters  might 
be  prepared  for  jircsentation  in  the  twenty-fifth  session. 

SesHon  XXIV  (Nov.  11,  1563).— In  this  session  the 
decree  of  doctrine  and  the  canons  relating  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  marriage  were  read. 

After  establishinc  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriain- 
tie  by  Holy  Scripture,  It  adds  that  Jesns  Christ,  by  hi:=- 
pnssion,  merited  the  grace  necessary  to  confirm  and  ssik-  - 
tify  the  union  betwixt  man  and  wife.  That  the  apostl  -^m 
means  us  to  understand  this  when  he  aaya,  **  Hasmind^^ 
love  your  wivesjiis  Jesus  Christ  loved  the  Chuich :"  anr^^i 
i^hortly  nfter,  **This  sacrament  is  great:  I  speak  of  JesLj^i^ 
Christ  «nd  the  Church."  Marriage,  under  the  Gocpel,  •* 
declared  to  be  a  more  excellent  state  thau  that  of  mrm  t 
riiige  under  the  former  dispensation,  on  accoant  of  t^K^i 
grace  conferred  by  it,  and  libat,  accordingly,  the  holv    'Wa 
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oiitb  America,  also  amon^r  the  Maronites.     The 

Tche9  of  England,  Ireland,  ScH)tlan(l,  KusHia.  (ireece, 

ia,  Kpyfit,  etc.  njeta  th<*  authority  of  tliis  council. 

.n  France  the  (.^)uncil  of  Trent  is  received  jjenerally 

to  doctrine,  but  not  alt(»^ether  a»  to  diMTipline.     Va- 

U8  regulationH  which  were  deemed  inconifiatible  with 

e  usa^eH  of  the  kiuf^dom,  the  lit)ertics  <»f  the  (iallican 

hurch,  the  concordat,  and  the  ju8t  authority  of  the 

ing,  were  rejected  (nee  Mansi,  Condi,  xiv,  725 ;  Landon, 

fanttal  of  CovncU*.  s.  v.). 

Liferafure.— The  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was 
written  chiefly  by  two  able  and  learned  Catholics— Fra 
Paolo  Sar|)i,  of  Venice,  an  almost  semi-IVotestant  monk, 
htoria  d*-l  ConHiio  Tndentino  (I^ind.  1619;  translations 
in  French  and  ( ierman  ;  Kn^l.  transl.  by  Itrent,  ibid. 
1676),  in  o|)|>osition  to  the  papal  court,  and  (af^ainst 
him)  cantinal  Sfor/a  Pallavicino,  Istoria  del  Coticilio  di 
Trent o  (Home,  l(»o6  67,  ii  vols.  fol.). 

The  canons  and  decrees  of  the  council  were  lirst  pub- 
lisheii  by  Paul  Manutius  (Home,  15t>4), and  often  since 
in  different  lan^uaf]^*8.  The  best  Latin  edition  is  by  Le 
Plat  (1779),  and  by  Schulte  and  Richter  (I^ips.  1853); 
and  the  best  Fln^lish  edition  is  by  Kev.  J.  Waierworth, 
with  a  History  of  the  Council  (Lond.  1848).  The  Caff- 
chisni^Bn  authorized  summary  of  the  faith  drawn  up  by 
order  of  the  council.  ap|>eared  at  Home  in  1566.  The 
original  acts  and  debates  of  the  council,  as  prepared  by 
its  general  secretary,  bishop  Angelo  Massarelli  (6  vols, 
large  fol.),  were  deposited  in  the  Vatican  Library,  and 
remained  there  unpublished  for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred yeArs,  until  they  were  brought  to  light,  though 
only  in  part,  by  Aug.  Theiner,  in  Acta  Henuinn  SS, 
(Kcum,  Concilii  Tritlrntini  nunc  priunim  inteffre  edita 
(Lips.  1874.  2  vols.).  The  most  complete  collection  of 
the  official  documents  and  private  reports  bearing  upon 
the  •council  is  that  of  Le  Plat,  Afonnm,  ad  Histor.  Ctmc, 
Trident.  (Lovan.  1781-87, 7  vols.).  New  materials  were 
bniught  to  light  by  Mendham  (1834  and  1846)  fn»m  the 
MS.  history  bv  cardinal  Paleotto;  by  Sickel,  .1  c/«w/iirih; 
aus  inttrrrnvhinchen  Archiren  (Vienna,  1872);  and  by 
Dr.  Dollinger,  L'nyedruckte  lirrichte  und  Taythucher  zur 
Geschichte  dts  Cone,  ron  Trit-id  (  Nordlingen,  1876,  2 
ptn.).  Among  Protectant  historians  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  are  Salig  (1741-45. 3  vols.);  Danz(1846);  Buck- 
ley (I^Mui.  1852);  and  Bungener  (Paris.  18.54;  Engl, 
transl.  N.  Y.  1855).  On  the  Trideutine  standards  see 
Schaff,  lli*tory  of  the  CreeiU  of  Chn*tendom  (1876).  i, 
90  sq.  See,  in  general,  also  Cunningham,  Hist.  Theol, 
(see  Index);  Hagenbach,  Hist.oflhHirines  (see  Index); 
Mosbeim,  EccUs.  Hist.  vol.  iii  (Index).  In  |)articular 
see  The  Council  of  Trent  and  its  PrtH'eedintfS  (Presb. 
Board  of  Publication,  Phila.  1835.  18mo) ;  Pallavicino, 
Hist,  du  Cone,  de  Trtnte  (Montmuge,  1844.  3  vols.  8vo) ; 
Dupin,  Hist,  dn  Conc.de  Trente  (Brussels,  1721,  2  voIh. 
4to);  Salig,  Vollst.  Hist,  den  Tr.  Cone.  (Halle.  1741,  3 
vols.  4to) ;  Courayer,  Hist,  de  h  Rteeption  du  Cone,  de 
Trente  (Anist.  1756).     See  Co!Ni:ii-h. 

Trental.an  office  for  the  dead  in  the  I^tin  Church, 
consisting  of  thirty  masses  o\\  thirty  consecutive  days. 

Trepalium,  a  name  pnven  to  the  rack  useil  for  ex- 
amining witnesses  by  torture.  Ac(*ording  to  canon  33, 
0>uncil  of  Tarragona,  presbyters  and  deiicons  were  for- 
bidden to  stand  at  the  Trepalium  while  persons  were 
tortured.  See  Bingham,  Christ,  Antiq.  bk.  xviii,  ch.  v. 
§34. 

TrespaBS  iC^^.f/uiff ;  trapawrut^d)  is  an  offence 
committed,  a  hurt,  or  wrong  done  to  a  neighlnir;  and 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  error  or  slip  rather  than  of 
deliberate  or  gross  sin.  Under  the  law,  the  delinquent 
who  had  trespassed  was  of  c(Mir»e  bound  to  make  satis- 
faction; but  an  offering  or  (»blation  was  allowed  him  to 
reconcile  himself  to  the  Divine  Governor  (Lev.  v,  6, 15). 
Our  Saviour  teaches  us  that  whoever  does  not  forgive 
the  trespasses  of  a  fellow-man  against  himself  is  not  to 
«'xppct  that  his  Father  in  heavfn  will  forgive  his  tres- 
pa>A<'>  (Matt,  vi,  1 1,  |5>. 


I      TreBpass-offering  (D^K,  asham,  once  [Lev.  x.   i. 
j  5]  fem,  n^t^X,  which  properly  denotes  the  act  of  ir%ra»> 
I>as^  as  elsewhere).     This  aacritice  was  offered  f«>r  in cJ  i- 
viduals  only,  and  chiefly  for  such  transgressions  as  w«->vy 
not  punishable  by  the  laws  of  the  Sute  (vii,  19).    Vlie 
victim  sacrificed  was  different  on  different  occatfif*i%!^ 
I  1.  A  trespass-offering  was  brought  when  a  person  <\\x\ 
'  not  inform  of  a  crime  committed  by  another  (r,   1  ); 
!  when  a  person  had  touched  any  unclean  ol>ject,  mm\\ 
;  had  omitted  the  sacrifice  of  purification  (ver.  2,3  ): 
'  when  a  person  bad,  through  forgetfulness.  neglected    t« 
.  fulfil  his  rash  vow.     In  each  of  these  cases  the  offertnc 
j  was  a  ewe  or  a  she-goat ;  or,  if  the  sacrificer  were  fM^ur. 
I  it  might  consist  of  doves  or  fine  flour,  withoat  oil  aaml 
'incense  (ver.  4-13).     2.  When  a  person  had,  thn»ticb 
mistake,  applied  to  a  common  purpose  anything  whirh 
had  been  consecrat«<l  to  a  holy  use  (ver.  10,  16;  jcxii. 
14),  or  had  in  any  way  violated  an  engagement,  or  <ie- 
nietl  stolen  property,  or  concealed  any  lost  thing  wtiich 
he  had  found.     In  these  cases  the  offering  was  a  rwn. 
and  the  restoration  of  the  alienated  property,  with  one 
fifth  of  the  value;  in  the  former  case  to  the  priei«t. in 
the  latter  to  the  owner  or  his  heirs  (vi,  2-7).     8.  \Vlwn 
any  person  had.  through  ignorance,  done  something  for- 
bidden, the  victim  was  a  ram  (v,  17, 18).     4.  When  a 
man  had  a  criminal  connection  with  a  betrothed  fe- 
male slave  (xix,  20-22),  or  had,  in  later  times,  mn- 
tracted  an  idolatrous  marriage,  the  victim  was  a  nnr> 
(Ezra  x.  19).     So  also  a  Nazarite  who  had  c(Hitrsrte«t 
deHlement  by  touching  a  dead  body  (XumU.  vi,  1*- isl- 
and a  leper  who  had  been  healed,  were  to  bring  a  UrRty 
for  a  trespass-offering  (I^v.  xiv,  12, 24).     In  this  nffcr- 
ing  the  victim  was  slain  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar«. 
the  blood  sprinkled  round  it,  and  the  pieces  of  fat  bunietl 
upon  it.     See  Sin-offkris«j. 

Among  the  Hebrews  trespass-offerings,  like  all  other 
expiator}'  sacrifices,  were  symljolical  representations  «f 
the  great  work,  for  the  effecting  of  which  the  Messiah 
was  promise<l  to  fallen  man  (Psa.  xl,  6,  8;  Heb.  viii,3; 
ix,  14.  26,  28;  x,  5, 10).     As  it  was  the  design  of  the 
Mosaic  law  to  remind  the   Hebrews  that  thev  were 
I  gtnlty  of  sin  and  liable  to  death,  so  every  sacridce  wa« 
;  a  memorial  of  this  mournful  truth,  as  well  as  a  type  of 
the  work  of  «»ur  Redeemer.    When  a  Hebrew  had  a>m- 
mitted  a  trespass  against  the  divine  law,  providing  the 
transgression  was  such  as  a<lmitted  an  expiation,  he 
had  to  offer  the  requisite  sacrifices  before  he  could  be 
restore<l  to  his  civil  privileges.     With   this  a  mere 
'■  worldly-minded  Hebrew  was  content;  but,  as  no  mer<» 
animal  sacrifice  could  make  atonement  for  sin,  to  the 
j  sincere  believer  the  sacrititre  was  only  the  svmbol  ami 
:  type  of  something  spiritual.     It  reminded  him  that  his 
sins  had  not  oidy  exclude<l  him  fmm  the  divine  favfir* 
but  that  he  deserved  death  and  subsequent  agf»ny ;  kv 
directed  him  to  the  need  of  a  sacrifice  for  sin  ere  (m 
would  forgive  his  transgression ;  and  it  assureil  hi 
that,  just  as  by  sacrifice  he  had  been  restored  to  V 
civil  and  political  rights,  so  by  faith  in  the  great 
'  rifice  for  sin  on  the  part  of  the  lamb  of  (>od  might 
'  be  restored  to  the  divine  favor,  and  to  a  place  in  t 
.  spiritual  kingdom  of  which  the  Hebrew  nation  was 
I  type.     See  Propitiatory  SACRtKiciw. 

Treuenfels,  Abraham,  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  d 
of  philosophy  of  (iermaiiy.  was  bom  at  Detmold  in 
year  1818.    After  visiting  the  gymnasium  of  that  p 
;  he  went,  in  1837.  to  Hanover,  where  he  studied 
j  Dr.  Adler  (now  chief  rabbi  of  England).     In 
pursued  a  course  of  studies  at  the  Bonn  Univenit} — 
,  completed  his  Kabbinical  education  at  Frankfort^. 
1844  he  was  ap|)ointed  rabbi  at  Weilburg.  in  Naajw/^ 
and  in  1860  he  was  called  to  Stettin,  where  he   Klied. 
Jan.  30, 1879.     He  publisheil,  KM*)!  n'<e»"»2,  tuUr^ 
kleine  Genesis  und  die  fwch  rorhandetien  Bruckjtfihlr 
derselben.  ffriechisch  und  dtutsch,  und  mU  Anmerkimgen, 
in  the  /  iinntny-Untt  des  Orients,  1846,  No.  \29:—Vtber 
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im  RSbrkumm  der  Flamus  Josephui  (1849).     But  Wm  I 
literary  activity  w»s  chiefly  displayed  in  the  Israeli- 
^ke  Workenschrifyy  which  he  published  in  connection 
with  Dr.  M.  Kahnier.     (R  P.) 

Treves,  Couscii^  ok  {Concilium  Trerirense),  take 
their  name  from  Treves,  a  town  of  Kheni»h  PruMsia,  in 
wbicb  they  were  held.  The  town  it*  situated  on  the 
rii^Hit  bank  of  the  ^lotielle,  and  had  in  1871  a  |K)pnlatiun 
uf  21,442.  It  is  a  decayed  place,  noteil  for  it.s  ultra- 
muntanism.  The  cathedral  contains  inanv  relics — the 
principal  one  being  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves — an<l  Ko- 
man  remains.  It  has  a  priestly  seminary,  a  gymnasium, 
a  library  of  100,00U  vulumes,  a  museum  full  of  valuable 
antiquities  —  including  the  famous  Codex  AurtuSy  or 
M!i.uf  the  Gospel  in  gold  letters,  presented  to  the  Ab- 
l«y  of  St.  Maximin  by  Ada,  sister  of  Charlemagne. 

L  The  First  Council  was  held  in  948.  The  legate 
Marinus,  the  archbishop  of  Treves,  and  several  bishops 
l)«e  excommunicated  Hugo,  count  of  Paris,  and  two 
pretended  bishops,  made  by  Hugo,  the  pseudo-archbish- 
(•P  of  Rheims.    See  Mansi,  ConcU,  ix,  632.    See  Inukl- 

HEIM. 

II.  The  Second  Council  was  heJd  in  1548  by  John, 
<^Hint  of  Isembourg,  archbishop  of  Treves,  who  presided. 
I'eii  chapters,  and  a  decree  against  the  concubinary 
cWrgy,  were  publishetl.     See  Mansi,  Condi,  xiv,  GOG. 

III.  The  Third  Council  was  held  by  John,  archbishop 
of  Treves,  in  1549.     Twenty  canons  were  published. 

1.  Forbidit  to  believe,  hold,  or  teach  any  other  than  the 
Boman  doctrine. 

2, 3, 4.  Of  preachers. 

1  Orders  that  the  hoars  be  dnly  said  by  clerks,  and 
that  tho«e  who  cannot  attend  at  the  time  in  the  choir 
tball  Kiy  them  privately. 

9.  Of  the  celebration  of  the  mass. 

10.  Provides  for  lessening  the  namher  of  festivals,  and 
gires  a  lli*t  of  those  which  shall  In  any  case  he  retained. 

11, 18L  Of  the  religions  and  their  houses. 

16.  Of  schools. 

17, 18.  Of  the  immonity  of  chorches. 

19.  Of  the  life  and  deportment  of  the  clergy. 

tit.  Provides  that  the  heads  of  moustfteries  and  colleges, 
and  iKhers  of  the  clergy,  shall  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of 
these  canons. 

See  Manaiy  xiv,  705. 

TrevCfS,  Holt  Coat  op.  See  Holy  Coat  of 
Tiuc\ics. 

Trevett,  RrssKLL,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  was  a  native  of  New  York. 
He  war*  onlained  in  1841,  became  professor  of  languages 
ui  St.  Janies*s  College,  Mar>'land,  in  1848,  and  occufiied 
the  «ame  iMMiition  in  St.  Jolin's  College,  Aimapolis,  Md., 
being  ekrctetl  thereto  in  1855.  Subsequently  he  be- 
eam«  rector  «>f  St.  James's  Church,  North  Salem,  N.  J.,  a 
pontiun  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  March  8, 
1865.     See  A  mer,  Quar,  Church  Rev,  July,  1805,  p.  321. 

TiiaL  a  term  used  in  Scripture  only  in  the  sense  of 
itiihig  (tunally  some  form  of  "lOa,  ^oKi^fj  or  SoKiftiov; 
hut  once  TVD'Oj  Job  ix,  28,  eLsewhcre  "temptation** 

[q.  V.  ] ;  ami  si*  Trnpa^  Heb.  xi.  86 ;  vvputtuCj  "  fiery 
tnal,''  I  Pec.  iv,  12,  lit,  bumingj  as  elsewhere  rendered), 
to  denote  painful  circumstances  into  which  persons  are 
btMight  by  divine  Providence  with  a  view  to  illustrate 
tbe  perfections  of  God,  bring  to  light  the  real  character 
of  those  who  are  thus  tried,  and  by  the  influence  of 
^pnral  suffering,  which  shows  the  transitory  nature 
*od  uncertain  tenure  of  all  earthly  advantages,  to  pro- 
^^  their  eternal  and  spiritual  interests.     See  Temi't. 

Trial,  Chukch.    See  Excommunication. 

TKIAU  Forensic  (denoted  in  Heb.  by  l^*!,  to  hoUl 

"  cnnrt.  while  hSBIZTD  is  the  aentence  rendered  bv  the 

iMge,  whether  favorable  or  adverse,  both  terms  being 

"•••♦ally  rendered  **  judgment"  in  the  A.  V.;  (ir.  KpioigX 

Mginally  the  bead  of  the  family  was  the  umpire  among 

1^  Hctirewa^  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  (comp. 

*ViiUi,16).     Later  the  elders  (q.  v.)  succeeded  U\  a 

'^(kiilar  antboritj.     Aooording  to  the  Mosaic  law,  there 


were  to  be  judges  in  all  the  cities,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
exercise  judicial  authority  over  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood. Weighty  causes  were  submitted  to  the  su- 
preme ruler.  Originally  trials  were  everj'where  sum- 
marv.  Moses,  in  his  laws,  did  not  establish  anv  more 
formal  or  complicated  method  of  procedure.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  anxious  that  strict  justice  should  be  an- 
ministered,  and  therefore  frequently  inculcated  the  idea 
that  (iod  was  a  witness  (  ExcmI.  xx,  21;  xxiii,  1-9; 
Lev.  xix,  15:  Deut.  xxiv,  14,  15).  In  ancient  times, 
the  forum  or  place  of  trial  was  in  the  yatrs  of  cities 
(Gen.  xxiii,  10;  Deut.  xxi,  1!M.  In  the  trial  the  ac- 
cuser and  the  accused  appeared  before  the  judge  or 
judges  (XXV,  1),  and  both  the  implicated  parties  stood 
up.  The  witnesses  were  sworn,  and  in  capital  ca.ses 
also  the  parties  amcerned  (1  Sam.  xiv,  37-40;  Matt, 
xxvi,  68).  In  order  to  establish  the  accusations,  two 
witnesses  were  necessary,  and.  including  the  accuser* 
ihree.  The  witnesses  were  examined  separately,  but  the 
accused  person  had  the  lib«*rty  to  be  present  when  they 
gave  their  testimony  (Numbers  xxxv,  30;  Deut.  xvii, 
1-15,  Mark  xxvi,  59).  The  sentence  was  pronounced 
soon  after  the  completion  of  the  examination,  and  the 
criminal,  without  any  delay,  even  if  the  offence  was  a 
capital  one,  was  talcen  to  the  place  of  punishment  (Josh. 
vii,22;  1  Sam.  xxii,8;  1  Kings  ii,23).  See  L'Empe- 
leur,  De  Lrgibug  llehraorum  Foremibus  (Lugd.  1637) ; 
Ziegler,  Ve  Juribun  Judtrorum  (Vit«mb.  1684);  Benny, 
Criminal  Code  of  Jews  (Lond.  1880, 1 2m()).  See  Judge. 
The  following  remarks  respecting  certain  special  in- 
stances of  judicial  proceedings  in  the  New  Test,  are  cal- 
culated to  set  them  in  their  true  legal  light. 

1.  The  trial  of  our  Ix>rd  before  Pilate  was,  in  a  legal 
sense,  a  trial  for  the  offence  kuas  majettatis — <me  which, 
imdcr  the  Julian  law,  Adlowing  out  that  of  the  twelve 
tables  {/Jif/esf,  iv,  1,3),  would  be  punishable  with  death 
(Luke  xxiii,  2,  38;  John  xix,  12,  15).  See  Jesus 
Christ. 

2.  The  trials  of  the  ap4»stles,  of  Stephen,  and  of  Paul 
before  the  high -priest  were  conducted  according  to 
Jewish  rules  (Acts iv;  v,27:  vi,  12;  xxii, 30;  xxiii,  1). 
See  Stephen. 

3.  The  trial,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  Paul  and  Silas 
at  Philippi  was  held  before  the  duumviri,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  trrpari/yoi,  praetors,  on  the  charge  of  innova- 
tion in  religion — a  crime  punishable  with  banishment 
or  death  (Acts  xvi,  19,  22).     See  Skkgkant. 

4.  The  interrupted  trial  of  Paul  before  the  proconsul 
Gallio  was  an  attempt  made  by  the  Jews  to  establish  a 
charge  of  the  same  kind  (Acts  xviii,  12-17,  see  Cony- 
beare  an<i  Howson,  i,  492-496). 

5.  The  trials  of  Paul  at  Cas-sarea  (Acts  xxiv,  xxv,  xxvi) 
were  conducted  according  to  Homan  rules  of  judicature, 
of  which  the  procurators  Felix  and  Festus  were  the  rec- 
ognised administrators.  (1.)  In  the  flrst  of  these,  l>efore 
Felix,  we  observe  (a)  the  employment  by  the  plaintiffs 
of  a  Roman  advocate  to  plead  in  Latin  [see  Okatoi{]  ; 
(6)  the  postponement  {ampliation  of  the  trial  af>er  Paul's 
reply  (see  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Antiq.  s.  v.  "Judex") ; 
(c)  the  free  custoily  in  which  the  accused  was  kept, 
pending  the  decision  of  the  judge  (.Acts  xxiv,  23-26). 
(2.)  The  second  formal  trial,  before  Festus,  was  proba- 
blv  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former  one  be- 
fore  Felix  (xxv,  7,  8), but  it  presents  two  new  features: 
(«)  the  appeal,  appellatuf  or  pmcoratio^  to  Cajsar  by 
Paul  as  a  Roman  citizen.  The  right  of  appeal  ad  jntpu- 
lum,  or  to  the  tribunes,  became,  under  the  empire,  trans- 
ferred to  the  emperor,  and,  as  a  citizen,  Paul  availed 
himself  of  the  right  to  which  he  was  entitled,  even  in 
the  case  of  a  provincial  govenior.  The  effect  of  the  ap- 
peal was  to  remove  the  case  at  once  to  the  jurisiliction 
of  the  emperor  (see  Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii,  360; 
Smith,  ut  sup,  s.  v. '*  Appellatio;"  JHf/est,  xlix,  1,  4). 
(6)  The  conference  of  the  procurator  with  "the  council" 
(.\i'ts  xxv,  12).  This  council  is  usually  explainetl  to 
have  consisted  of  the  assessors,  who  sat  on  the  bench 
with  the  prffitor  as  consiliarii  (Sueton.  7'i6. 83;  Grotius, 
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On  Act*  XXV ;  Conybeare  and  ITowson,  ii,  858,  361). 
Bat,  besides  the  absence  of  any  previous  mention  of  any 
assessors  (sec  below),  the  mode  of  exprcsi<ion  nvWakii- 
ftaQ  fitrd  Tov  avfilSovXiov  seems  to  admit  the  explana- 
tion of  conference  with  the  deputies  from  the  Sanhe- 
drim (to  (TvfAfi.),  Paul's  appeal  would  probably  be  in 
the  I^tin  language,  and  would  require  explanation  (m 
the  part  of  the  judge  to  the  deputation  of  accusers  be- 
fore he  carried  into  effect  the  inevitable  result  «>f  the 
appeal,  viz.  the  dismiiiHal  of  the  case  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned.     See  Paui- 

6.  We  have,  lastly,  the  mention  (Acts  xix,  38)  of  a 
judicial  assembly  which  held  its  scHsion  at  Ephesus.  in 
which  occur  the  terms  ayopalot  (i.  e.  tffitpai)  dyovrat 
and  av^iVaroi.  The  former  denotes  the  assembly,  then 
sitting,  of  provincial  citizens  forming  the  conventus.  out 
of  which  the  proconsul,  av^vrraroc,  selected  "judices" 
to  sit  as  his  assessors.  The  dvbviraToi  would  thus  )>e 
the  judicial  tribunal  composed  of  the  proconsul  and  his 
assessors.  In  the  former  case,  at  Opsarea,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  there  could  be  any  conventus  and  any 
provincial  assessors.  There  the  only  clasH  of  men  quali- 
fied for  such  a  function  would  be  the  Roman  officials  at- 
tached to  the  procurator;  but  in  Pntconsidar  Asia  such 
assemblies  are  well  known  to  have  existed  (Smith,  Diet, 
o/CluMi,  Antiq.  8.  v.  "  Provincia"). 

Early  Christian  practice  discouraged  resort  to  heathen 
tribunals  in  civil  matters  <1  Cor.  vi,  1).  See  Punish- 
ment. 

Trial  Sermon.    See  Trials. 

Trials,  the  name  given  in  ecclesiastical  diction  to 
those  discourses  delivered  before  the  presbyter>'  by 
students  who  have  finished  their  course,  and  are  seek- 
ing to  be  licensed  to  preach.  These  discourses  are  a 
sermon,  a  lecture,  a  homily,  an  exegesis  or  exercise  with 
additions,  and  a  thesis.  There  are  also  examinations 
on  systematic  theology  and  practical  piety,  on  Church 
history,  and  on  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Triangle  Controversy,  Tun,  was  a  dispute  oc- 
casioned by  The  Triawfle^  a  l)ook  by  Samuel  Whelpley 
(1816)  against  limited  atonement,  inability,  and  imme- 
diate imputation.  The  controversy  led  to  the  trial  c»f 
^Ubert  Barnes  and  of  Lyman  IJeechcrfor  alleged  heresy, 
and  finally  to  the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  18:J7.  *  See  Hagenbach,  //w^  o/J)octA\,  442. 

Tribe  {*^^  and  133 w,  both  originally  meaning  a 
rofl  or  branch ;  0i»X//)  is  the  name  of  the  great  groups 
of  families  into  which  the  Israelitish  nation,  like  other 
Oriental  races,  was  divided.  The  modern  Arabs,  the 
I^edawin,  and  the  Rerliers,  and  also  the  Moors  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Africa,  are  still  divided  into  tribes. 
The  clans  in  Scotland  are  also  analogous  to  the  tribes 
of  the  ancient  Israelites.  The  division  of  a  nation  int(» 
tril)es  differs  fn>m  a  divii^ion  into  castes,  since  one  is  a 
division  merely  according  t(»  tlescent,  and  the  other 
superadds  a  necessity  of  similar  occupations  being 
firevalent  among  persons  connected  by  consanguinity. 
There  occurs,  however,  among  the  Israelites  a  caste 
als«».  namelv,  that  of  tho  Levites.  In  Gen.  xlix  the 
tril)es  are  enumerated  according  to  their  progenitors: 
viz.  1,  Keuben,  the  first-horn  :  2,  Simeon,  and  3,  T-evi, 
instruments  of  cruelty;  4,  .Indah,  whom  his  brethren 
shall  prni»<*;  5,  Zebulon,  dwelling  at  the  haven  of  the 
sea  :  6,  Issachar,  the  strong;  7,  Dan,  the  judge;  8,  Gatl, 
whom  a  troop  shall  overcome,  but  who  shall  vanquish  at 
last;  9,  Asher,  whose  bread  shall  be  fat:  10.  Naphtali, 
giving  goodly  words;  1  l,J(»8eph,  the  fruitful  bough :  12, 
Benjamin,  the  wolf:  all  these  were  originally  the  twelve 
tril>es  of  Israel  (see  Allin,  Prophecies  of  (he  Tirelce  Tribeg 
[Ix>nd.  18.55]).  In  this  enumeration  it  is  rt^markable  that 
the  subsequent  division  of  the  tribe  of  Josepli  into  the  two 
branches  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  is  not  yet  alluded 
to.  After  this  later  division  of  the  very  numerous  tril)e 
of  Joseph  into  the  two  branches  of  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh had  taken  place,  there  were,  strictly  sf leaking,  thir- 
teen tribes.     It  was,  however,  usual  to  view  them  as 


comprehended  under  the  number  twelve,  which  was 
more  natural,  since  one  of  them,  namely,  the  caste 
the  Levites,  did  not  live  within  such  exclusive  g 
graphical  limits  as  were  assigned  to  the  others  al 
they  exchanged  their  n(»madic  migrations  for  sett 
habitations,  but  dwelt  in  towns  scattere<l  thrmigh 
the  other  twelve  tribes.  It  is  also  remarkable  that 
Ishmaelites,  as  well  as  the  Israelites,  were  divided  i 
twelve  tril)es;  and  that  the  Persians  also,  according 
Xenophon  (  Cyrojutditi^  i,  2,  4  sq.  ),  were  similarly 
vided.  Among  other  nations  also  occur  ethnolog 
and  geographical  divisions,  according  to  the  nun 
twelve.  From  this  we  infer  that  the  numl>er  tw( 
was  held  in  so  much  favor  that,  when  p<isfible,  dot 
ful  cases  were  adapted  to  it.  An  analogous  case 
find  even  at  a  later  period,  when  the  spiritual  prog 
tors  of  the  Christian  Ctuc^dca^vXov,  or  tlie  apostles, 
were,  after  the  death  of  Judas,  the  election  of  Mattl 
and  the  vocation  of  Paul,  really  thirteen  in  num 
were,  nevertheless,  habitually  viewed  as  twelve;  so 
wherever,  during  tlie  Middle  Ages,  any  division 
made  with  reference  to  the  a|M)stles,  the  number  tw« 
and  not  thirteen,  was  adopted,  whether  applied  to 
halls  of  theological  libraries,  or  to  the  great  barrel 
costlv  wines  in  the  cellar  of  the  civic  authoritie 
Bremen.  Concerning  the  arrangement  of  these  ti 
on  their  march  through  the  wilderness,  in  their 
campments  around  the  ark,  and  in  their  occupatin 
the  land  of  Canaan,  see  the  cognate  artideis  sucl 
ExoHK ;  Encampment;  (■KNKAi/xiii<:H ;  I.Evr 
Wandering;  and  the  names  of  the  several  tribes, 
confine  ourselves  here  to  two  ).H»ints. 

I.  The  '*  JAtft  TrH>e«" — This  has  been  an  inexhai 
ble  source  of  theologico-historical  charlatanism, (ui  w) 
there  have  been  written  so  manv  volumes  that  it  w 
be  diflicult  to  condense  the  contradictory  opinions 
vanced  in  them  within  the  limits  of  a  moderate  art 
Suffice  it  to  sav  that  there  is  si'arcelv  anv  human 

•  •  • 

S4I  abject,  forlorn,  and  dwindling,  hn-nti'd  anywhere 
tween  the  Chinese  and  the  Ameritran  Indians,  who  I 
not  been  stated  to  be  the  ten  tribes  which  dlsappe 
from  history  during  and  after  the  liabyloniau  capti^ 
If  the  books  written  on  the  ten  tribes  containe<i  n 
truth,  it  would  be  difficult  to  sav  where  thev  are  m 
The  tnith,  however,  of  the  matter  seems  rather  t 
as  follows.  After  the  division  of  the  Israelites  u 
,Teroboam  and  liehoboam  into  the  two  kingdom 
Judah  and  Israel,  the  believers  in  whom  the  fee] 
of  ancient  theocratic  legitimacy  and  nationality 
doniinate<l,  and  es|>ecially  the  priests  and  lA'vites, 
were  connected  by  many  ties  with  the  sanctuar 
Jerusalem,  had  a  tendency  to  migrate  towards  the 
ible  centre  of  their  devotions;  while  those  mcmbei 
the  tril)es  of  Judah  and  Ik*njamin  who  had  an  indi 
ual  hankering  after  the  foreign  fashions  adopti- 
Samaria,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Israel,  had  a 
dency  externally  to  unite  themselves  to  a  stat* 
things  corre.HfKinding  with  their  individuality.  ^ 
the  political  fall  of  both  kingdoms,  when  all  the  pr 
pal  families  connected  with  the  possession  of  the 
had  been  compelled  to  emigrate,  most  Israelites 
had  previously  little  feeling  for  theocratic  nation 
gradually  amalgamated  by  marriages  and  other 
nections  with  the  nations  bv  which  thev  were 
rounded;  while  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  king 
of  Judah  felt  their  nationality  revived  by  the  very 
rivation  of  public  worship  which  they  suffered  in 
eign  lands.  Many  of  the  pious  members  of  those  t- 
whicYi  had  formerly  constituted  the  kingdom  of  I 
undoubtedly  joined  the  returning  colonies  which 
ceeded,  by  permission  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  t- 
land  of  their  fathers.  However,  these  former  *» 
bers  of  the  other  tribes  formed  so  decidedlv  a  min 
among  the  meml)ers  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  that  Y%i 
forth  all  believers*  and  worshippers  of  Jehovah  « 
called  C^nirr^,  'lov^aioi,  JutUHf  Jews.     Thus  it  ci 
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to  puB  that  the  best,  although  smaller,  portiun  of  the 
ten  iribei  amalgamated  with  the  Jew»,  some  of  whom 
preserred  their  genealogies  till  after  the  destruction  i»f 
Jeni«a]em ;  while  the  larger  proportion  of  the  ten  trilicfl 
amtl^imated  with  the  Gentiles  of  Central  ^Vsia,  to 
wl)i*m  they  probably  imparted  some  of  their  notiouH 
and  ciuftoms,  which  again  were,  in  a  state  more  or  loss 
pure.  |)ru|tagat«<l  to  distant  regions  by  the  great  na- 
tiHisI  migrations  proceeding  from  Central  Ahia.  We 
are  -^^i  to  find  that  this,  our  historical  conviction,  has 
al<«)  Itt^n  adoptetl  by  the  most  learned  among  the  dews 
ilH>ni!ielves  (see  ttost,  AUg^meiue  HtM'hivhte  des  Uriuli- 
tit^H  Viflkes  [BerUn,  1832J,  i,  407  sq.,  416  sq.).  See 
Captivity. 

II.  lUtnniktry  -  Ivtes  of  tJie  Tribes  Ltentifi^^d, — This 
topic  lias  usually  been  abandoneti  by  c«>mmentator»  as 
hupeleas.  Keil  (^Comment,  oh  ./(mA.)  is  really  the  only 
i»u«  who  has  seriously  grapple<l  with  its  ditficulties, 
aoow  of  which  even  he  is  com|>elli>d  to  pmnounce  in- 
soluble.   See  each  tribe  in  its  alphabetical  place. 

1.  Rffiben, — On  the  sonth,  bein?  the  soot  hern  hniindary 

«<f  the  tmns-Jordanic  tribeti,  tje^inning  at  the  month  of 

tberiTcr  Arnon(Wadyel-Mo)eb)oH  the  Dead  ik'S:  thence 

klung  the  Amon  to  Aroer  (Aruir)  (Josh,  xiii,  l<i^ ;  thence 

■long  the  Bonth-eastem  boundary  of  the  trnn«-<Jordanic 

tribw  (which  extended  as  far  as  the  "plain"  or  table- 

hnd  stretcbiDg  eastward  h-om  Jordan  [xii,  IJ,  heing  that 

cotitaiuiDg  Medeba  and  Dibon  [xiii,  9])  (north-easterly 

AloDg  the  Wady  Enkbeileh  to  l>JOm) :  thence  nlon);  the 

t9fitn  boQDdanr  of  the  trnns-Jordanic  tribes  (east  of  the 

mfnsofEI-IIerrf);  then  with  an  Inclination  west  of  north 

•"  as  to  exclude  Jsxer  (ver.  tS)  (Seir),  also  Kahl>ath-am- 

"MD  {i  .Sam.  xU  1)  (to  a  point  below  Jebeiha  which  was 

^dnded,  pri>hAhly  heing  the  Jogbehah  of  the  Gaditef, 

Nnmh.  xxxii,  SR):  thence  entirely  sonth  of  Oilead  (Josh. 

tiii.  25)  (directly  west,  di>wu  the  wadles  Naur  and  Ues- 

l<Jii\ excluding  Beth-hnnni  (Beit-huran)  (ver.  87)  and 

Arh»rh-^htiphau  (near  Merjaklceh)  (Nnnib.  xxxii,  85>,  but 

Mnding  Ili^hhon  (Hesbnn),  Klealeh  (El-'Al),  Bam(»th 

tc'iiiip.  xxi,  19,  80)  (probably  Jebel  Ilnroeh),  and  Nebo 

'B'W  di^O'iverpd  in  Jebel  Neba)  (xxxii,  37 ;  Josh,  xiii,  17) ; 

(bence  si>nther1y  along  the  Jordan  to  the  place  of  l>e};iu- 

ijinjj  (ver.  23). 

?.  Gad.— On  the  simth,  following  the  northern  line  of 

Keabeii  fn>ni  the  Jordan  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 

tniii9-J»rdnn{c  tribe;*  (at  Jebeiha) ;  thence  north  by  east 

aliinii  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes 

uniund  the  n«irtheru  brow  of  Jebel  Zerka)  (Ut  a  point  oi>- 

iK^rte  .Fcriish  [(werasaj  l>etween  Jel>el  Zerka  and  Jebel 

Kafk:ifk.t) :  th«nce  in  a  norih-wesierly  direction  arn>!is 

Ibereirion  of  Oilead  (Josh,  xiii,  85,  .HI),  passing  nearMahu- 

itaini  i.ver.  *i6,  3«))  (Mahneb),  to  the  Houthem  extremity  of 

ih«*  Hea  iif  I'iiineietb  (sea  of  Galilee)  (ver.  87),  with  the 

Jordan  f^tr  tht*  weHtern  Imundary. 

:{.  MaiMJiMh  KaMt.^On  the  south,  following  the  uorth- 
fru  line  of  (iad  to  its  InterMCCtion  with  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  thf  tran»*-.Tordanlc  trilH'S  (at  the  opening  of  the 
YAlfey  iM^tween  Jebel  Zerka  and  Jebel  Kafkafka,  with  the 
plain'  ly  int;  east  of  the  latter) ;  thence  north-eanterly  along 
The  itouiiddry  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tri)>e(<  (in  a  direct  line 
«cr«-»«s  the  last-named  plain,  over  the  northern  end  of  Jebel 
«^ZumIe,  and  partly  across  the  plain  of  the  Hanian),  and 
nirnin   aioni;  the  same  b<»nndary  with  a  noriberly  and 
rio:th-westerly  curve  thmagh  the  plain  of  Bashan  (Josb. 
xiii,  3ih  (i.e.  the  Hauran),  so  as  to  include  Edrei  (whicb 
may  l»c  l»raa  or  Dera)  (ver.  31),  and  so  on  norih-wcHterly 
io  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hermoii  (ver.  11)  (i.  e.  Jebel  enh- 
Sbeikh,  where  the  northern  line  probably  followed  the 
Vre:«nt  Ixmndaries  of  the  Arab  clans  along  the  top  of  the 
Bc-mou  range  U*  its  junction  with  Wady  el-Teim  at  Ha«- 
Virah/ ;  where  it  J<»ined  the  northern  honndary  of  the 
^iif-Jordnnic  tribes  at  the  "entrance  into  Hamath'  (Numb, 
xxxiv,  8) ;  thence  southerly  along  the  sources  of  the  Jor- 
-din  (down  Nahr  el-Banias  and  its  brook),  through  the 
1-tke  of  Merom,  the  npi>er  Jordan,  and  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
->^  the  place  of  beginning  (ver.  in-18).  | 

4.  Judah.  — On  the  sonth,  the  sinitherly  boundary  of 
^'iniaD,  beginning  on  the  border  of  Edom,  at  the  souiii- 
trn  bay  of  the  Dead  Sea,  southward  (alonj;  the  Ghor)  pant 
tli«4xcent  of  Acrabbim,  near  the  dei^rt  ofZin  (the  Wndy  ' 
cMelb  or  the  Arabab),  to  the  vicinity  of  Kadesh-barnea 
.Aiii-weibeh  or  Ain-hasb)  (Josh,  xv,  1^;  Numb,  xxxiv, 
^-4):  iheuce  westward  to  Hezron,  along  the  southern 


^vrvh)  to  karkaa  (perhaps  in  this  latter),  then  still 
*«<lerly  fo  Aamon  (possibly  in  the  vicinitv  south  of  the 
•■•cieiitElusn) :  thence  north-westerlv  (perhaps  by  Wndy 
*'>«.^birn\  frt  ••  the  river  of  Kirypt"  (or  >?1-Arish).  and  so  oh 
'^tbe  Mediterranean,  which  formed  the  western  boundary 
^  Pftlectiue  (Jwb.  zv,  S,  4»  18 ;  Numb,  xxxiv,  4,  G).    8ec 
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Q»ar.  Statement  of  "Pal.  Explor.  Pond,"  p.  68  sq. :  April, 
1H74,  p.  48,  ^ :  July,  1h74,  p.  190. 

On  the  north,  beKinnin^  at  the  northern  bay  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (which  formed  the  eastern  boundary),  where 
the  Jordan  empties  into  it  {*w.  thin  whole  line  in  Jf>sh. 
XV,  .%-18,  and  inver!>e1v  jn  xviii,  l4-:i<)) :  obliquely  across 
the  plain  of  the  Jordan  to  Beth-hoglah  ( Ain'-haJla), 
tlH■n(^e  to  Beth-arabah  (at  first  included,  but  afterwards 
excluded)  (hence  situated  probably  at  the  prenent  Knnr 
HitJIa) ;  ihen<M*  to  the  stone  of  Bohan  (apparently  very 
near  the  \w*\  place,  and  on  the  eminences  in  the  tiide  of 
Wady  Dabns):  thence  (westerly)  in  the  direction  of  Debir 
(which  must  therefore  he  plu(*ed  i>n  the  west  i»ide  of  Wady 
DabuH  [near  its  head],  which  last  the  boundary  crof«M»o, 
as  expre!«?e<l  by  coming)  trova  the  valley  of  Achor,  thence 
northward  towards  Gilgal  or  Geliloth  (which  is  explainod 
aH  being  in  fn)nt  of  the  ascent  to  Adummim  (apparHnily 
lyin;;  on  the  hills  Hkirtinc  the  .Tonlan  Just  west  of  GilKnf, 
ti»  which  the  access  would  1m»  by  the  vallev  on  the  south 
fide  of  Jebel  el-Pascn ;  Adnmniim  [pntbanly  at  ed-l>em 
near  es-Sumrch]  beint;  fiirther  described  as  lying  on  the 
south  »ide  t)f  the  "river,"  nrobably  Wady  Kelt):  thence 
fo  the  wnten«  of  En-shemef>n  (probablv  the  "fountain  of 
'  the  np(M)tleM,**on  the  road  between  Bet)iany  and  Jericho) : 
'  thence  (acroHS  the  Mount  «)f  Olives  by  way  of  Bethany) 
lo  En-it)y;el  (rho  well  of  Job  near  Jerunalem ) ;  thence 
around  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (but  at  a  later  date  across 
Mount  Moriah,  which  David  purchased,  and  north  of  Jc- 
buH,  which  he  conquered,  and  thus  acquired  both  for  *Tn- 
dah),  through  the  valley  of  Gihon  to  the  bill  at  itN  north- 
wcHtern  end,  boundin:;  the  plain  or  vallev  of  Rephaim 
west  of  the  citv;  thence  alone:  the  ridjife  f>f  this  elevated 
plain  or  "hill^'  to  the  fountain  of  Nephtoah  (probably 
'Ain  Ytilo  in  Wady  el-Werd,  which  last  it  probably  fol- 
lowed after  crossing  the  "giants*  plain:"  for  it  must 
have  bent  considerably  to  the  sonth,  since  it  passed  near 
l{achel>  sepulchre,  now  Knbbet  Rabil,  between  Jerusa- 
lem and  Bethlehem  [1  Sam.  x,  8]) ;  thence  in  the  direction 
of  Mount  Ephron  (lyin^  considerably  northward  of  this 
vicinity,  although  amom;  Itn  " cities''  may  properly  have 
been  reckoned  Kirjath-^arim;  this  line  being  probably 
carried  throut;h  Wady  Bitiir,  then  by  Wady  Sataf,  due 
north)  to  Kirjath-Jcarim  (otiierwise  Batilah  or  Kirjath- 
baal)  (now  Kuryet  el-Rnab):  thence  we^t  (acmns  the  in- 
tervening valley  occupied  by  the  Beni-nielik  In  the  di- 
rection of  Yiilo)  to  the  rid^re  of  Seir  (perhaps  indicated 
by  the  modern  Saris);  thence  (souih-wef>terly  along  this 
mountain)  to  a  more  Kouthern  spur  chilled  Mount  Jearim 
(ju!»t  acrojij*  Wady  (ihtlrab),  where  ii*  located  (Eesia,  the 
representative  of)  Che>*alon  (or  CheMulloth);  thence  (still 
keeping  s«)uth-westerly  aloiig  the  same  range  of  hills,  be- 
tween Zanoah  [Zanfia],  and  Z<>rah  [SAra],  the  lact  of  which 
was  afterwards  assigned  to  Dan.  with  heveral  tither  cities 
on  this  part  of  the  boundary  [Josh,  xix,  41  sq.])  to  En- 
Mhemesh  (or  lr-i«heniei*h )  (now  Ain-shems);  thence  (a 
little  south  of  Wady  Surar)  near  Timnath  (Tibnch)  and 
Ekron  (*Akir)  (the  last  three  towns  being  Unallv  reck- 
iMied  as  belonging  to  Dan),  and  so  i»n  tu  the  Mediterra- 
nean, paNsim;  successively  Shicron  (perhaps  Beit-sit),  next 
Mount  Bualah  (possibly  Tell  llermeri),  and  finallv  Jabneel 
(elsewhere  Jabneh  [now  Yehna])  (but  eventually  decert- 
in^i;  the  Nahr  Rubin  a  little  beyond  Itn  junction  with 
Wady  Mambah,  and  running  thence  Mouth-west  so  us  to 
include  Gederah  [Gheterah],  but  exclude  Jabneh  and 
Bene-l>erak  [Burka],  retiching  the  sea  by  Wady  Snmt). 

Of  Jndah  only  are  there  any  distinct  and  rc^lar  sub- 
divi^iouK  given  (for  KeiKs  arraugement  of  the  towns  of 
Simeon  in  four  groups  according  to  Josh,  xv,  81-32  [CVmt- 
litfut.  ad  loc.]  in  not  Justified  by  tiic  parallel  partsaf^e  [Josh. 
xix, 'i-S],  nor  by  the  analogy 'of  enumeration  in  the  case 
of  the  other  subdivisions  of'Judah  [xv,  S.S-68]  and  Benja- 
min [xviii,  81-88],  nor  with  the  Masoretic  punciation 
(."and"  being  omitted  only  between  different  dcsigna- 
liont*  of  the  Mitne  li.>culity],  nor,  finally,  with  the  actual 
juxtaposition  of  the  siten).  The  s<»nthernmost  section 
(»tretchin^  apparently  entirely  acrosM  from  the  Dead  Sea 
loihe  Mediterranean)  coubtiiuted  the  territory  of  Simeon, 
including  (as  appears  from  ucomparis<m  of  Josh,  xv,  81-32 
with  xix,  1-^)  twenty-nine  (strictly  twenty-six)  citiea 
(namely.  Kat>zeel,  Eder,  Jamir,  Kinah,  Dimohah,  Adadah, 
Kedesh  [Kadei«h-barneaJ,  Ilazor,  the  twofold  town  Ith- 
nan-Ziph  [Zephath]  with  its  neighboring  ruins,  Horniah 
[?Hazar-addar],  Telem,  Shema  or  Sheba  fHaTuir-phnnl], 
Moladah,  llc^hmon  [Azmon],  Beth-palei,  Beer-nheba,  the 
twin-towiiN  Bealoth  or  Balah  [Uamath-nekeb]  and  Biz- 
Jolhjah-baalah  or  Baalath-becr  [LehiJ,Iim,Axem,Kltol:i(i, 
Che^il  or  nethnl.Ziklat;.  Mndninnnah  or  Beih-marrabiith, 
Sansannah  or  Hnzar-suHah,  I.ehaoth  or  Beth-lobnoth,  Shii- 
him  or  Sharuhen,  and  the  double  town  Aiu-rimmon  or  Kn- 
rimmim),  besides  three  villages  dependent  upon  two  of 
thef*e  (namely,  Hazor-hadnttnh  and  Kerioth-hezron  orlla- 
zor-amam  [belonging  to  Hazor  proper],  and  Hazar-gaddah 
[t-o  Ilazar-shual]),  and  in  additi<m  two  of  the  towuM  in  the 
plain  (Jiamely,  Ether  and  Anhan),  with  others  doubtless 
not  here  enumerated.  The  plain  district  or  "valley"  was 
again  subdivided  into  four  section*— the  first  comprining 
(originally)  fourteen  towu'*(<-}cderah  and  (iederothaim  be- 
ing the  same),  nituated  in  the  north-we!«tern  corner  of  the 
tribe;  the  second  c< mi prisiui;  sixteen  towns,  situated  im- 
mediately south  of  this,  in  the  wefclern  part  of  the  tribe; 
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the  third  comprlBlng  nine  tnwM8  (two  of  which,  an  above,  |  sonth  eide  of  Wndy  Snieiman,  throngh  which  thit 
were  nfterwardH  set  off  to  Himeoii,  donbtle8t(  lying  on  the  runci);  H'oin  Atari>th  the  line  ran  pouih-wpttterly  aloL 
Bouthern  boundary  between  the  tribes),  tiimaied  eabt  of  j  Wady  Huleinian,  ao  a^  to  include  Chephirah  (zri 
the  Ia8t  ifroup  ana  t^oaih  of  the  preceding,  iu  the  middle  j  (urobably  Keftir,  near  thia  road),  opposite  the  hill  i 
of  the  trRie,  eai»t  of  the  road  leading  from  ElentheropojlH  ncHcribed  (vcr.  14,  where  the  exprei«i>lon  rendered  " 
to  JeruiMilem  :  the  fourth  comurisfiig  the  five  principal  pab^^ed  the  corner  of  the  wa"  «ppean»  to  PiguifV  (a.* 
Philiatine  towna,  altuated  on  The  extreme  weol  of  the  I  copii'H  of  the  Sept.  tranttlate]  a  l)eiid  from  a  neavran 
tribe  along  the  Mediterranean  coai»t  (Ekron  bein^  really  westerly]  direction),  and  a^ain  f<outh-eii»(terly  in  Ki 
in  Dan,  and  Gath-mizpeh  In  the  "valley").  The  hisrhland  i  jeariin  (ihns  forminij  the  wei-tern  Hide),  where  it  j 
diatrict.  or  •*  mountains, "  wai»  likewiiw  unhdividcd  into  j  the  iMMuulary  of  Jndah,  which  it  fiillowed  back  ti>  tb 
five  icronps tlie  flrat  containing  eleven  cliief  townt<,  r>iin-    dan,  and  ho  up  to  the  poijit  (»f  beginning. 


aied  along  the  border  of  Simeon  in  the  middle:  the  aectnid 
containing  nine  chief  citie*,  aitualed  immediately  north 


The  towDH  of  thiH  tribe  enumerated  in  Joeh.  zviii, 
appear  to  l)e  cla^Ked  nnder  two  general  hectiouii 


of  th<*  foregoing  in  the  aonthem  part  of  the  tribe  around  twelve  in  ver.  'iX-'ii  lying  north  and  eant  «»f  .Jenn> 

Hebron;  the  third  containing  ten  metropolitan  towiia,  while  the  fourteen  otherH  ornipy  th^more  waither 

aicuated  immediately  eaat  of  the  two  preceding;   the  wcirteni  porti<m  of  ilie  territ(»ry.    At  leant  one  of 

fourth  embracing  aix  principal  citiei*,  aituated  imniedi-  cities,  Ktrjath-jearim,  wat*  really  (eventually)  withi 

atcly  north  of  tlie  laat  two  groups,  aa  far  aa  Jerusalem,  on  limiij<  of  the  adjoining  tribe,  Judah  (Jndg.  xviii,  IJ). 

the  iHirthern  Ixmndary;  and  the  fifth  contaioing  only  two       7    /)„,, T|,ig  (pj^^j  ^.^^  bounded  by  the  Mediterr 

raeiroptditan  t»>wni»,  uituated  in  the  northern  medial  an-  on  the  went,  and  by  the  iribea  of  Judah  ou  the  1 

Kle  between  the  laKtnamed  group  and  the  valley  district,  Benjamin  i.n  the  eaat,  and  Ephraim  on  the  north. 

The  remaining  dlPtrict8  embraced  the  deaert  tract  or  "wll-  i)„„ites.  ,iUo  conquered  from  the  Canaiinite-x  Lehb< 

deroeaa"  along  the  Dead  Sea,  and  included  aix  chief  towim  ij^^j,,  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  PaleMine,  v 

(Beth-arabah  being  iu  Benjamin).    The  remarkable  addi-  the  boundp  of  Manaeneh  ea^t,  and  retained  It  nDd< 

li<m  in  the  Sentuagint  (at  ver.  59)  of  eleven  ciiica  (namely,  „a,ne  of  D.in.)    The  onlv  portion  unidentified  ij«  the  1 

Tek»)ah,  Bethlehem,  Phagor,  Kiam,  Kulon,  Tatam,  Sana,  em  ln)uudary,  which  will  be  couaidered  nnder  Epkr 

Karem,  Galllm.  Bether,  and  Menurhah),  P';«»;"Wy^';f«' j'*"  8.  Kphraim.-The  Mediterranean  was  the  westeri 

cahtiea  (nee  each  in  ita  place),  « l>«?rhHP9  «"^'''«?  *'^^  P'"^.^  the  Jordan  the  ea^tern  boundary.    The  aouthern  b« 

'I!  ^*^^,'^i""'J'i:  ^""^b  ","**  '*'""''^.'!'^'S'"VVif  Vfl'^  M'^i  !  ry  haa  been  alreadv  defined  from  the  Jordan  wertw, 

the  third  and  fourth  above,  reacliin<;  to  Jerusalem  (Uulou,  ^^^  n^  Ataroth :  from  thia  point  it  pan-ed  westward  (1 

Sarih,  and  Oallim  being  in  Benjamin).  j^l^a  r.>ad),  in  the  vicinity  of  Japhleii  (i.erhaps  b\v 

5.  Simeon.— TM»  trihe  had  a  portion  act  off  from  the  „t  Beit-Unia :  but  thin  word  ahtnild  probably  be  reii- 

above  bounded  territory  of  Judah  (Joah.  xix,  1-8),  embrac-  *•  ihe  Japhletltea,"  i.  e.  familv  of  Japhlet,  a  deacenda 

ing  aome  seventeen  i)r  twenty  ciiiea  (according  as  we  make  Asher  [1  C'hron.  vil,  82,  83J,  aUh«>ugh  it  ia  difficult  t 

several  in  the  liat  identical  or  different),  **(  which  only  two  plain  their  exintenco  in  this  location),  to  Beth-horn 

or  three  have  been  h>cated  with  any  degree  of  deflniteneaa,  nether  (Joah.  xvi,  3);  thence  more  northerly  (i.e. 

namely,  Beer-sheha  (probably  Bir-ee-Saba),  Moladah  (per-  general  north-westerly  direction)   ti>  the  Meditem 

hapa  el-.VIi I),  and  Hormah  (or  Zephath,  possibly  represent-  (probably  along  the  Jaffa  road   to  Wady  Bndrfi* 

ed  by  the  paas  es-Sufa);  this  much  only  ia  evident,  that  thence  north  on  the  western  brow  of  ihe  hills  to 

they  all  lay  on  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  and  we  shall  el-Aujeh,  which  it  may  naturally  have  followed  wesi 

therefore  pr(»bably  be  not  far  from  correct  if  we  draw  the  to  the  sea ;  for  it  excluded  Baal:ith  [Balatl,  Jehnd  [' 

dividing  line  between  Judah  and  Simeon  weal  by  north  diehj,  and  Japho  lJ.»ppaJ,  xix,  44,  4B,  but  included 

froiiJ  the  Dead  Sea  at  Maasada,  up  Wjidy  Sebbeh,  tlience  boron  and  Gezer  [Abu-churheb],  xxi,  «1,  «),  pawii 

across  in  the  same  dire<-Jion  from  Ehdeit,  juat  south  of  the  wayGezer  (xvi,  3)  west  of  Beth-el  (1  Chron.vii,* 

Arad(Tell  Arad)  and  Jattlr('Atllr),to  the  junction  of  Wady  „ther  pasaagea  where  it  is  mentioned  do  not  help 

Khanieilifeh  with  Wady  Kholil ;  thence  still  in  the  same  the  h>calily  more  definitely] ;  lately  thought  to  havi 

<lliecth)n  up  the  former  of  these  watliea  to  the  summit  of  nmnd  in  Tell  Jazer).    The  remainder  of  the  descr 

the  mounts  of  Judah  ;  thence  west  by  south  (along  Wady  of  theatmthern  Ixmndary  (Josh,  xvi,  6,  last  clause  of 

Sheriah)  to  the  Mediterranean,  a  abort  distance  aouth  of  whole  of  7)  is  the  same  as  that  of  Benjamin  <m  the 

Gaza  (Ghnzzeh).  The  northern  Iwundary  (the  account  in  Ji>ah.  xvi,' 

C.  iJ«'»«)rtTwtn.— Gn  the  north,  f«>llowing  the  b<»nndary  of  the  exception  of  the  first  name,  must  be  tmnsposei 

Ephraini  (Joah.  xvi,  1-3, 6, 7 ;  xvill,  11-13),  beginning  at  the  Ut  ccmnect  Immediately  with  the  description  of  the 

Jordan  opjMisite  Jericho  (probably  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  border  in  ver.  ft),  beginning  at  the  Jordan  (probably 

Nnwairaeh);  thence  (acrose  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  along  mouth  of  Wady  Fufttil),  passed  westward  (up  this 

this  wadv)  to  the  northward  of  Jericho  (ver.  12)  (so  as  to  otherwise  called  Wadv  Mudadireh,  or  Burj-hek)  t. 

include^maralmles-Sumrah],  ver.  22);  thence  northward  nath-shiloh  (ver.  6)  (probablv  the  pre>eut   Ain-I 
(ver.  12)  by  the  water  east  (I.  e.  n.>rlh-east)  of  Jericho  (xvi,  |  thence  north-westerly  to  Tappuah  (xvii,  7)  (probal 

1)  (i)erbaps  Kaael-Aln,  which  diachargea  its  water  in  that  g^lad  el-Taffiie  [or  Atuf]  mentioned  bv  8«mie  tra 

direction)  through  the  mountainous  (xviii,  12)  deaert  (xvi,  ^^^  of  Shechem) ;  thence  northerly  to  Michmeth.n' 

1)  of  Beth-aven  (Beni-salim)  (xv Hi,  12),  that  extends  from  5.  ^yj.  7)  (apparently  at  the  intersection  of  the  lin 
Jericho  to  the  hi llyregitnM)f  Beth-el  (xvl,  1  )-a  desciiption  ^Tjjjy  ^,,hy^).   iiu.„ce,  with  a  uorth-westeilv  cu: 

that  appears  to  apply  aa  well  as  any  to  the  plain  north-  ^^^1,^^  (Ibid.)  (probablv  represented  by  the  ni.Kiern  ^ 

we!*t  of  Jebel  Knruninl  (Mt.  Quarantanla),  the  northern  ,hc„ce  the  line  is  <inly  given  in  general  terms  ;is  e 

part  of  which  the  line  would  partly  traverse,  s<>  aa  to  in-  i„  ,  ^,,  „,^,  y^y^y  Kanaii  on  the  Mediterranean  (xvi.  s 
elude  (xviii,  23, 24)  Ophrah  (perhaps  et-T  aylbeh)  and  Gph-  :  9)  ^y,,  (i„„i,t  the  present  Nahr-Falaik,  which  ia  the 


"i\'L"*'  'u"^  """  "V"'"  .'K'""°-.r,-"^'5r«V.VtV^T"»K«  ~u'.',^"^'.,..'2Ja  '  and  rollowluir  the  edge  or  the  mountJini  (pro 

a   hoiich  .>ccupying  » h«  J*f »^^VJC  'I tj^^)  ^^^^^^  the  Kishon  [Nahr-el-Mukatlah])  sou th.ea> ie.lv  (a, 

(directly  south-west  along  the  Nahias  road,  west  of  Blreh     T.vi,„«a.«  rrLii_oi_u' ..«»..,  • 


ru,Ur:iZ^llM^^^  Tf  thP  rnii^      Jokneam  [Tell-el-Kamon],  and  thence  keepin-  the 

[Beeroth]),  passing  Archi  (aiti  aled  m'rhaps  at  the  ruined       ,  ,      ,  J'    .  .        .  )       .  ^ 


tain  more  closely  so  as  to  throw  the  plain  of  G>d 


parts  of  the  same  southern  boundarv  of  Ephraim  (the  first  ^  10  /«i»or/iai  .-This  tribe  was  hemmed  ni  im  the 
two  clauses  of  ver.  ti,  and  the  wh«»le  «)f  ver.  8,  however,  re-  hy  M.Hnasheh  \\  est,  on  the  west  by  Asher,  and  0 
fer  to  the  northern  border.as  Keil,  in  his  CorawMfw/., admits  ,  I««>rth  by  Zcbulun,  leavius  only  the  Jordan  aa  a  di 
althonu'h  he  confesses  himself  unable  to  clear  up  the  diffl-  j  boundary  on  the  east  (Joah.  xix,  22). 
cultiesof  the  passage],  reckoned  first  (ver.  ft,  6  last  clause]  11.  Zebtitun.—lu  Jacob's  dying  blcaalng  (Gen.  xll: 
westward  to  Beth-horon,  and  thence  back  again  Iver.  7]  the  territory  of  this  tril)e  ia  prophetically  described, 
more  minutely  over  the  same  line  and  eastward  to  the  int^  suitable  for  maritime  pnrposea,  and  as  ext« 
Jordan)  directly  east  of  Beth-horon  (doubtless  the  Atani.  along  a  sea  aa  far  aa  Sldon,  which  mual  be  expluli 
whose  ruins  are  still  f«»and  at  thia  point,  a  little  north  of  meanluir  that  it  reached  Phcenicia,  through  wnich 
tlie  road  fnmi  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem:  and  in  that  case  we  seafnrliiir  people  a  communication  wjib  kept  up  th 
nin«<t  locate  "the  hill  south  of  Beth-horou  the  nether"  ,  ihe  river  Kishon  and  the  harbor  at  Carmel.  In  Just 
among  the  eminences  opposite  Beit  Ur  el-Tahta,  on  the  I  10-lft,  the  bonudaries  are  definitely  laid  down  tha.! 


TRIBE 
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jjinning  at  a  place  called  Snrld,  which  it*  nowhere  eluc 
meDtloiied  iu  Scripture,  Inii  which  is  here  del^cribed  as 
BilDiiied  eA^tWllrd   fmni   ilie   MtfdiierrHiieHii,  with   hi^h 
CDUbUy  niierveiiiiip,  one  or  tw<»  r<i>iiioiih  diHtnut  from  the 
riTcrtMrrore  Jukneain  (doiihileiti*  ilie  Kivhon),  alHf>  n^  cit- 
aNtedwe«t  uf  C-hiHl«>th-tHbor,  and  l>eyond  (i.e.  south  of) 
Dabernih  and  Japhia,  and  tltiaily  on  the  coatheru  i>oun- 
dai)'(riir  the  uortbem  Hue  iB  Kubaequently  do!»cril)ed) ;  all 
vbirh  (l«tailti  p«)int  to  f«>nie  Hpot  about  midway  ou  the 
northern  fiide  of  the  plain  of  Endraelon  (probably  the  rn- 
iD«iiii  the  "Monnt  of  Precipitation,"  near  el-Mexraah,  on 
the  ii«irih-we(«t) ;  thence  westward  ("towardr^  the  HtNi"), 
|»t>9lij£  Maralah  (perhH|)S  at  Miijeidil)  and   Dtibbayht'th 
(VriiapH  the  pre^^eut  Jebi^ta),  to  the  Kinhoii  oppocito  Juk- 
OMm  (probably  Tell  el-Knrnou) :  then  retui-uiiit;  tuSai  id. 
tndpBf*^iiig  northerly  in  the  general  direction  ot CliisUnh- 
Ubor(lluuil)  and  Daberath  (Deb&rleh)  (leuvinL' these  in 
iMtcbtr},  M  an  on  the  way  to  inclnde  Japhia  (Yafa)  (^it- 
lutfd uD  higher  (ground):  thence  (northward)  facing;  the 
n»l  ta  Gittah-hepher  (or  Gath-hepher,  t  KinKt>  xiv,  2f>) 
(it e)-Meshad)  (included  within  Zebulnn)  and  Ittah-kazin 
(perbapii  the  tniHteni  Kefr  Kenna);  finally  (aM  regards 
tbetootfaern  line)  extending  (due  north)  in  the  direction 
of  Atmmon  that  pertaiiiH  to  Xeah  ("  Kimmon-nieihoar  to 
Nnh")  ^the  former  answeriDg  doubtlestj  to  Rutnaneli  and 
'        the  latter  poft-tibly  lo  Nimriu,  the  namen  npnarenily  being 
iuiN)ci«ied  aa  adjacent)  (and  excluding  Ijoth  tliette,  as 
wllla|>pcar  pre!>eutly),  so  as  to  meet  the  line  of  Naphtali 
inAxiioth-iaiior  (apparently  Knrn  llattin)  (Josh,  xix,  34). 
Aflerthis  thede>*cnptioii  applies  to  the  northern  bounda- 
ry ((or  the  expressiim  "compasseth  it  [KimmonJ  on  the 
north  i«ide"  cannot  mean  that  the  ttoutheru  l)order  passed 
to  the  north  of  Kinimon,  a^  thiti  place  belonged  to  Zebu- 
hin  [1  Chntn.  vl,  77,  which  likewise  includei;*  Tabor,  I.  e. 
tppareutly  Hattfn,  iu  the  same  tribe  ]),  which  doer*  not 
ippmrto  have  extended  to  the  Sea  of  (Galilee  (<«ince  the 
»*>rtbem  border  of  Isiiachar  terminaied  at  the  Jordan 
fJ(»h.  xix,  29],  and  the  border  of  Napliiali,  as  it  included 
^tms  towns  on  the  southern  end  of  the  shore  [vcr.  30; 
*M.  iv,  13],  as  well  as  Aznoth-tabor  [Jiwh.  xix,  .^], 
Qii«t  have  pushed  up  to  this  lai^t  |M>int  not  far  from  the 
Wady  Benum),  turuini;  (with  a  north-westerly  bweep)  so 
fct4»exGlnde  (ibid.)  Hukkok  (Yak&k),  and,  passing  (ap- 
parently west)  along  Wady  Selameh,  so  as  to  inclnde  Han- 
oethon  (perhaps  Deir  Hannah),  and  running  (south-west) 
to  the  valley  or  Jiphthah-el  (probably  marked  by  i  he  mod- 
era  Jefat),  where  it  met  the  border  of  Asher  (ver.  27). 

In  the  enumeration  i>f  ^he  border  and  interior  towns  of 
(his tribe  (Josh. xix,  lit-lft;,  twelve  metroi)<>liian  ciiien  only 
are  counted,  six  othei-s  (Maralah,  Jokneam,  (Milsloth- 
tabor,  Daberath,  Ittab-kuzin,  and  Jiphthah-el)  being  sit- 
Dated  oniMide  the  b«>uudary  Hue. 

\i.  Amh^f. — ^The  detKriptlon  of  the  boundary  (Josh,  xix, 
H-Si'i)  begins  with  a  eeneral  statement  of  several  towns— 
Ueikttth  ((lerhapit  Ukreth ),  Ilali  (perhaps  Alia),  Beten 
(p«rhap<t  el-Baneh),  Achshaph  (probably  Kesaf),  Alam- 
melech  (probably  some  place  on  the  \Vady  el-MelcK), 
Aniad  (perhapa  Shefu-amar),  and  Itfishal  (probably  Mis- 
f>.-ilH) — as  \yiuic  near  the  border,  which,  crossing  Cannel, 
rearhed  lii  Sbihor-libnath  (perhaps  Wady  Milheh),  Jnst 
nl><>vf{  l>»r  (See  xvii,  11),  leaving  in  Naphtali  the  city  of 
Uelfpb  :.priiiiiibly  Beiilif);  theii  returning  eastward  the 
iMirof  liof,  passint;  Beth-iiagon  (probably  11  ajcb)  and  the 
riiy  of  Zfbuhin  (now  Alidln)  as  far  as  Jiphthah-el,  piir- 
i^nt^d  I  hi-  ta*«l  valley  nt>rthward  past  Beih-en)(>k  and 
>keiel.  leaving  Cabnl  (Kabul)  on  the  north,  and,  in<-iiiding 
s«veriii  ririen  generally  described  (IIebr«>n  (i.e.  Abdou], 
Keb«>l>,  llamuuMi,  uud  Kanah),  ran  eai»t  of  north  (doubt- 
lei's  s«>  AS  to  strike  the  Litany),  and  then  was  continued 
as  the  iiortberD  boundary  ab«>nt  opinisiie  SidiMi,  where 
(without  Including  the  Plicenlcian  sea-coast)  it  turned 
itoQih-westerly  (as  the  wesioru  border)  past  Tyre  as  far  as 
Achub  (Zib). 

Iu  the  recapitulation  of  the  cities  of  this  tribe  (Josh, 
xix,  S5-SII),  twenty-tw(»  metropidiiaii  towns  <Hily  are  icck- 
oned.  three  others  (Jiphthah-el,  Sid  on,  and  Tyre)  being 
ODtMde  the  border,  and  two  other  names  (Carmel  and 
Shihor-Ilbnath)  not  being  towns. 

13.  Saphtali  was  bounded  by  Issachar,  Zebulun,  and 
Afeher  on  the  B«inth  and  west,  and  extended  as  far  as 
Xoont  llermon  on  the  north,  and  eastward  by  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  the  Jordan,  sea  of  Merom,  and  the'  Dani.iscns 
load,  extending  to  Judah-nptni-Jordan  (Tell  Nabv  Sidi- 
hBda),  and  inclading  Beih-s^hemenh  (Medjel  es-Stieiiiis) 
(Jwh.  xix,  Si).  The  n<irtherly  limits  4)f  this  irilje  are 
>U(ed  In  the  geuernl  boundaries  c»r  Palestine  (q.  v.),  laid 
dovQ  in  Nnoio.  xxxiv,  7-11,  ns  f«>]Iows:  A  line  from  the 
Xeditemineao  Sea  crossingthe  mountain-range  (Lebaiitin, 
wits  ofbbout  Uermon),  and  intersectiu};  the  ''entrance 
<uUamath'*  (Coele-Syria  or  the  valley  »if  the  Loonies)  ap- 
ptrently  at  Zedad  (i)erha)>s  the  present  Jedeideh) :  thence 
loZlnhroQ  (pnibaoly  another  place  in  the  same  valley 
IpiiMiibly  Kankaha]),  and  s«i  by  way  of  ll>iz:ir-eiian  (per- 
^|n  Haslicja)  to  the  edge  of  the  Hauraii.  Fnmi  Ilazar- 
^n,  the  northern  boundary  bent  southward  (ko  as  to 
">nn  iu  part  the  enstem  boundary),  so  as  to  follow  snb- 
^'auiiallj  the  eastern  arm  of  tlie  upper  Jordan,  taking  in 
*iccei4fvel7  Shepham  (perhaps  Osesarea-Philippi :  conip. 
2=>«l-gad  in  Joan,  xl,  17)  and  Kiblah  (not  the  Kiblah  of 
'Uaiiiih,  bnt  a  mnch  more  southerly  place),  east  of  Ain 


■  (perhaps  the  spring  of  Tell  el-Kady).  and  so  on  down  to 
the  sea  of  («alilee.  The  account  in  Ezek.  xlvii,  14-17 
(wliich  is  evidently  a  copy  of  that  in  Numbers)  coniaiui* 
the  following  additional  names:  IIethh)n,  Berothah,  Sil>- 
raim,  and  llazar-hatticon,  which   (at  least  the  middle 

,  two),  from  their  association  with  Hainath,  appear  (in  this 

'  vague  eniinieration)  to  liave  been  situated  beyond  the 
bounds  of  tlie  Oriental  Promised  Land  altogether. 

I  In  the  sum  of  the  cities  enumerated  in  cimnection  with 
thiri  tril»e,  nineteen  metropolitan  towns  only  are  included, 
tive  of  (he  names  (AUon-zaanaim,  Adami-nekeb,  Ziddim- 
xer,  liammath-rakkath,  and  Migdal-el-H<»rem)  being 
(louMe,  and  two  others  (Aznoth-tabor  and  Judah-upoD- 
J«>rdaii)  lying  outside  the  bonier.    See  Palkstink. 

Trib5l08.     Sec  Tiiokn. 

Tiibulation  t'^^C,  3Xiif.(f,  both  literally  signifying 
pressure  or  straits)  expresses  in  the  A.  V.  much  the 
same  a.s  troubU-  or  ///«/,  iin|Mirtiiig  atllictive  dispensa- 
tions iA.)  which  a  person  is  subjected  either  by  way  of 
punishment  (see  Judg.  x,  14^  Matt,  xxiv,  21,29^  liotu. 
ii,  9 ,  2  Thess.  i,  <i )  or  by  way  of  trial  (see  John  xvi,  iJ3 ; 
Kotn.  V,  W ;  2  Thesis,  i,  4 ). 

Tribur  (<oMr//tM//»  7  ri6«/-eiMf),Coi'sci  1.8  OF.  Tri- 
,  bur  was  a  royal  residence  near  Mayencc,  where  several 
;  Church  councils  were  held. 

I.  The  first  council  was  hehi  iu  895.  Twenty-two 
bishops  were  present,  including  Hatho,  archbishop  of 
Mayence;  Herman,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  Kai- 
bode,  archbishop  of  Treves.  King  Arnulphus  also  at- 
tendc<l,  with  many  of  the  chief  lords  of  his  kingdom. 
Fifty-eight  canons  were  published. 

3.  Declares  that,  with  the  kin>;'s  content,  it  is  ordered 
that  all  his  nobles  shall  seize  those  who  refuse  to  perfiirm 
the  penance  due  to  their  offences,  and  bring  them  before 
the  bishop. 

4.  Reirulates  the  manner  of  disposiufr  of  the  pecuniary 
mulct  inflicted  for  wounding  a  priest:  if  the  latter  sur- 
vived, the  whole  belon>;('d  tr>  him  ;  if  he  died,  it  was  t(»  be 
divided  into  three  narts,  one  for  his  church,  one  for  his 
bish(»p,  and  one  for  his  relations. 

ft.  Imposes  dve  years*  ^lenance  ft)r  killing  a  priest,  during 
which  time  the  neniient  mi^Mii  not  eat  meat  ni>r  drink 
wine,  except  on  Sundays  and  festivals.  At  the  end  of  the 
tive  years  he  might  \\e  admitted  into  the  (.hiirch,  bnt  not 
to  communion,  until  the  expiraliiui  of  other  tlvc  years, 
during  which  he  was  to  fast  tlire<;  days  in  the  week. 

10.  Renews  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Caithage  which 
cnactH  that  a  bishop  shall  not  be  deposed  by  fewer  than 
twelve  bishops;  a  priest  by  fewer  than  six;  nor  a  deacon 
by  fewer  than  three. 

12.  Kestricts  the  solemn  celebration  of  baptism  to  East- 
er and  Whitsuntide. 

13.  Orders  the  division  r)f  tithe  into  four  portions:  1, 
for  the  bishop:  2,  for  the  clerk;  3,  for  the  poor;  and,  4, 
for  the  fabric. 

l.*''.  Orders  that  the  dead  be  buried,  if  possible,  at  the 
cathedral  church:  if  not,  at  the  church  be1oui;ing  to  a 
monastery,  in  order  that  they  might  benefit  by  the 
prayers  of  the  monks;  otherwise  in  the  church  to  which 
they  pay  tithe. 

16.  Proves  from  Scriptuie  that  no  fee  may  be  takeu  for 
burials. 

17.  Fiirblds  tt>  bury  laymen  within  the  church. 
IS.  Forbids  chalices  and  patens  ttf  wood. 
19.  Orders  that  water  be  mixed  with  the  wine  in  the 

chalice,  but  that  there  be  twice  as  much  wine  as  water. 

30.  Orders  all  due  respect  to  the  see  of  R<mie,  and  enacts 
penalties  against  those  who  cause  the  death  of  Christians 
by  enchantments. 

See  Mansi,  Concil,  ix,  4iJ8. 

II.  The  second  cfnincil  convened  in  (K"ft>l)cr,  1076. 
The  pope's  legates,  with  several  German  lords  and 
some  bishops,  assembled  in  council,  debated  concern- 
ing the  (le|H)siiion  of  the  em|)cror  Henry  IV,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  passed  into  Italy,  and,  after 
the  most  humiliating  (Nuicessions,  obfaine<l  abstdution 
from  the  pope,  Jan.  25,  1077.  See  ^ansi,  Cottcil.  x, 
355. 

Tribute  (|>rop.  op,  ^itpo{:)^  an  impost  which  oik 
prince  or  stale  agrc*es,  or  is  compelleil,  to  jiay  to  anoth- 
er, as  the  purchase  <>f  f>eaco  or  in  token  of  <lependeiice. 
;  In  the  SiTiptures  we  find  three  forma  of  this  re<piire- 
ment.     See  Tax. 

I.  S'atire, — The  Hebrews  acknowledged  no  other  sov- 
ereign than  <)iod;  and  in  Kx<m1.  xxx,  12, 15,  we  find  they 
were  riKpiired  to  pay  tribute  unto  the  l^rd,  to  give  an 
offering  of  half  a  shekel  to  '*  make  an  atonement  for 
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their  miU"    The  nlWe  kings  and  judges  of  the  He-  I  xni,  24).    After  It 
hrewR  iliri  not  exact  tribute.    Sulonton,  inileeil,  at  tbe   aniuntraicd  br  Ve 

■■^iiiiiiiiB  of  hii  ri'igii,  levicil  tribute  from  the  Caiiuii-  '  feired  In  the  Temple  uf  the  Caiiiwliiie  Jupiiei 
iK'i  anil  iXheni  xrlio  nmained  In  the  land  and  were  nut  I  phui,  ir«r,  vii,6,6).  See  TKMrix. 
f(  Irtael,  ami  cinniwllcd  ihpm  tu  hard  «r»-itude  (1  Kingi  The  explanation  thus  given  i.f  the  "  tribure"  of  MalL_ 
i\,  21-!3l  JCbrun.  viii,H);  but  the  children  uf  Urael  xvii,24  ia,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  true  one.  To  suppose^ 
wvre  exempteil  from  thai  impost,  and  employed  in  the  with  Chrysostnm,  Augustine,  tlaldonatus,  and  oihen_, 
more  hoimrabk  departroenti)  and  offleea  of  hi»  kingdom,  that  it  was  the  aame  as  the  tribute  (cqi'soc)  paid  to  th^ 
Towanis  the  end  of  his  reign,  however,  be  appears  to  Komau  etnpeior  (MalL  xxii,  17)  is  at  variance  with  th^^ 
iiniHised  liibule  upon  Ihe  Jews  also,  and  to  have    distinct  statements  of  Josephus 


compclleil  them  to  work  upon  the  publi 
Kin(:s>',l3.l4;  ix,16;  xi,ZT).  This  had  the  etTect  of 
{n'sdually  slicnating  their  oiiuda,  and  of  producing  that 
disronient  which  afterwards  resulted  la  open  revolt  un- 
der Jeroboam,  son  of  Kebit.  "Thy  father  matle  our 
yoke  grievous,"  said  the  Israelites  to  Kehoboam ;  "  now, 
therefore,  make  thou  the  grievmn  service  of  thy  father 
aud  his  heavy  yoke  which  he  put  upon  us  lighter,  and 
we  will  sen-e  thee"  (xii,  4).    See  Assessment. 

II.  yorrii/ri.  —  'Vht  Israelites  were  at  various  times 
■ulijcrted  to  heavy  taxes  and  tributes  bv  their  conquer- 
ors.   After  Jud«a  was 
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takes  away  the  whole  significance  of  our  Lord's  worda 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  full  signiM 
icance  of  those  wunls  is  adequately  brought  out  in  ila 
papular  inlerprelstion  of  them.  As  explained  by  mo« 
commentators,  they  are  simply  an  aweriion  by  out  Low 
of  his  divine  Sonship,an  implied  rebuke  of  Peier  for  fia; 
getting  the  truth  which  he  bad  so  recently  confeasiad 
(comp.  Wordsworth,  Alfonl,  and  others)!  '"Then  ^ 
the  children  (i-ioi)  fn^f  Thnu  hast  owned  me  as  t^ 
iiud,  the  lion  of  the  Great  Ki^ 
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To  oppose  tbe  levying  of  this  trilni  If,  Judas  theOao- 
lonite  raised  an  insurrcclioii  of  the  Jews,  asserting  that 
ii  was  not  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  a  foreigner,  that  it 
was  a  token  of  servitude,  and  that  the  Jews  were  not 
allowed  to  acknowledge  any  for  their  master  who  did 
not  worship  the  Lord.  They  boasted  of  being  a  free 
nation,  and  of  never  having  been  In  bondage  to  any 
man  (John  viii,S.1).  These  sentiments  were  extensive- 
ly promulgated,  but  all  their  efforts  were  of  no  avail  in 
restraining  or  mitigating  the  exactions  of  their  con- 
•luerors.     See  JfliAS. 

The  l'hariKe%  who  sought  [o  entangle  Jesus  in  his  j 
talk,  sent  unto  him  demanding  whether  it  was  lawful 
III  give  Iribule  unro  Cieiiar  or  not;  but,  knowing  their 
nicked  designs,  be  replied,  "Why  tempt  ye  tne,  ye  hyp- 
ocritesV  "Kender  iiiiki  Ciesar  the  things  which  are 
I'lesar's,  and  unlo  (iinl  the  things  that  are  God's."  See 
I'essv. 

The  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  severally  recommended 
submission  to  the  ruling  powers,  and  inciilvaleil  the  duty 

Xni.i-«;  1  Pcl.ii,18). 

III.  Tkr  T»uplt  r<(3-.-The  payment  of  the  half- 
"hckel  {  =  half  «Mlpr  =  two  dracbmie)  was  (as  has  been 
Mid  above),  though  resting  on  an  ancient  precedent 

It  was  proclaimed,  according 


lat  he  might  excuse  himself  for 
ta  St  least  neglect  to  pay.  In  his  reply  he  as»et»^ij' 
just  claim  to  exemption,  not  as  an  alien,  but  preciw/r 
because  he  was  a  member  of  the  ibeucratic  famtfi'^i 
the  highest  sense.  He  was  exempt  on  tbe  broarTiroi- 
slitiitiiinsl  ground  that  a  king's  son  belongs  to  the  nival 
householil  fiir  whotn  Iribule  is  collected,  and  nut  bg 
whom  it  is  rendered.  Inasmuch  as  the  tax  was  fer  the- 
Temple  service,  Jesus,  who  was  the  son  of  the  Lord  of 
the  'Temple,  could  not  be  required  to  contribute  to  Ihst 
expense.  Peter  is  coupled  in  the  payment,  but  not  in 
the  exemption;  at  least,  not  on  the  same  ground  pre- 
cisely, but,  if  at  all,  on  the  general  prindple  of  associa- 
tion with  the  royal  family.    See  TiuBtiTE-iiosET. 

Tiibuta-inone7(^i^mi<n'),  the  Temple-ux  lev- 
ied upon  allJewB  (Halt.  xvii,!4),and  likewise  (iq^ 
irof)  the  money  collected  by  the  Romans  in  paytnent  of 
the  taxes  imposed   upon  tbe  Jews  (xxii,  19).     The 
piece  shown  to  our  Saviour  at  his  own  request  (in  the 
latter  passage)  was  a  Komau  coin,  bearing  the  itoage  of 
one  of  the  Ciesars,  and  must  have  been  at  that  time  cur- 
rent in  Judsa,  autl  received  in  payment  of  the  tribute, 
in  common  with  other  de«cripIianB  of  money.    There  i* 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  tribute  waa  collecled  ex — 
clusively  in  Roman  coins,  or  that  the  tribute-money  wa^ 
a  description  of  coin  dilfeienl  from  that  wbicfa  was  i^h. 
general  circulation.     Sec  Pekm\ 

As  regards  the  half-shekel  of  silver  paid  to  tbe  Lo^^ 

by  every  male  of  the  children  of  Israel  as  a  taoaom  f 

his  soul  (Exod.  xxx,  13,  15),  colonel  Leftke  says  "  ll^^ 

it  had  nothing  in  common  with  tlie  tribute  paid  by  i ^ 

Jews  to  tbe  Roman  emperor.     The  tribute  wM  a  dep~  . 
riuB,  in  the  English  version  a  penny  (Matt,  xxii, 
Luke  XX,  34) ;  the  duty  to  tbe  'Temple  was  a  liilm      ^ 
'  appeai^lheu,*- 
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ic  rules,  on  the  1st  of  Adsr,  began  to  be  collected    generally  below 


to  tbe  Temple,  and  two  of  their  didrachma  fom^H 
stater  of  the  Jewish  currency."  He  then  suggests^^. 
the  slater  was  evidently  the  extant  "  Shekel  1« — ^ 

which  was  a  tetradrachmof  the  Ptolemaic  scale,  tW  « 
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iMi-hna.  ;«Ar;t,i/iFn,  i,  T;  Surenhusius.  p.  260,261). 
V  an  applied  to  defray  the  general  expenses  of  the  Tem 
pie.  the   morning  and  evening  sarrilice,  the   incense 
iv.»k1,  ^bowltreail.  the  red  heifers,  the  scape-goat,  etc 
lMi-biia,.s'Aft«iloccit.i  inUgbifoot, Hnr.Htb.o« MM 


drachtnon  paid  to  tbe  Temple  was  there 
monetary  scale.  "Thus,"  says  he,  "  ll 
Temple  was  converted  ftum  the  half  of 
I  whole  of  a  Ptolemaic  <lidrBchnion,  an 
nominally  raised  in  the  projiortton  of  about  lOG 
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Uit  piobibly  the  valoe  of  silver  had  fallen  as  much  in 
the  two  preceding  centuries.  It  was  natural  that  the 
Jeirg  ftbouid  have  revived  the  old  name  shekel,  and  ap- 
plied it  to  their  stater,  and  equally  so  that  they  should 
luve  adopted  the  scale  of  the  neighboring  opulent  and 
powerful  kingdom,  the  money  of  which  they  must  have 
loDg  been  in  the  habit  of  employing"  (Appendix,  A'u- 
mitmata  lltUenicOf  p.  2, 3).     See  Didkachm. 

Tkiceziuin  (rfMc^piov),  a  three-branched  taper,  so 
tniDged  that  the  wicks  <»(  each,  thouf^li  distinct,  blend 
into  one  iiame.  With  this  the  Oriental  bishops  sign 
the  book  of  the  gospels  during  certain  services  of  the 
Gieek  Chuivh. 

Trichotomy  {threffold  fHri*ion)  is  the  theory  ac- 
cording to  which  man  in  divided  into  throe  parts — body^ 
*>i»A  and  fpirif.    This  is  thought  by  many  to  be  t  he  apos- 
tolic claseitication  of  our  nature  ( 1  'fhess.  v,  23).    Gener- 
^w  soul  and  bo«!y  are  opposed ;  but  spirit,  so  contraste<i, 
*»  the  highest  portion  of  onr  nature,  allying  it  to  (iod, 
^1)4  on  which  his  Spirit  works.     Soul  (in  the  (icrman 
■*n»e)  is  the  lower  portion,  the  region  of  appetite,  in- 
*^nct,  and  of  much  besides  which  we  have  in  common 
^Ih  the  lower  creation.    This  i<lea  throws  light  on  many 
f^^MMges  of  Scripture.    The  IxHly  mediates  between  the 
"^ul  and  the  external  world,  tlie  soul  l>etween  the  spirit 
^'^d  body,  and  the  spirit  between  lx>th  and  (lod.     This 
^i«w  of  human  nature  would  have  prevailed,  had  it  not 
^^^«n  ao  keenly  opposed  by  Tertnllian,  and  so  slighted 
^^en  by  Augustine,  and  had  not  Apollinaris  adopted  it  to 
^l&UBtrate  his  erroneous  view  of  our  Lord's  nature.     He 
^^nied  spirit,  in  this  human  sense,  to  Christy  but  held 
^Hat  its  place  was  occupied  by  the  Divine  Spirit.     It 
^"as  held  by  Luther,  as  it  still  is  by  the  more  evangeli- 
^^^  part  of  the  Lutheran  Church.    The  Keformers,  how- 
ever, did  not  consider  spirit  and  soul  as  different  sub- 
'Hancea,  bat  only  as  different  attributes  or  operations  of 
the  aame  spiritual  essence.     See  Soul;  Spirit. 

Tridentine  (of  or  beUmying  to  Trent).  The  terra 
is  applied  to  the  celebrated  council  of  the  16th  centur}-, 
and  to  that  part  of  the  Church  Universal  which  accepts 
the  decrees  and  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (q.  v.). 

Tiidentine  Profeflsion  of  Faith,  or  the  Creed 
ofPuu  /r,  is  a  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  suggoited  by  that  council,  prepared  by  a  ' 
coUe^  of  cardiiuds  under  the  supervision  of  pope  Tius  , 
IV,  and  issued  by  him,  Nov.  13,  15(>4.     It  cousints  of 
twelve  articles,  including  the  Nicene  Creed  (c|.  v.;,  and 
is  pot  in  the  form  of  an  indiviilual  profession  and  sol- 
emn oath.     It  is  required  of  all  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
and  public  teachers  in  seminaries,  colleges,  and  uiiiver- 
»itiea.    It  is  also  used  for  Protestant  converts  to  the  Hu- 
man Catholic  Church,  and  hence  called  the  *' profession 
of oooverta."     The  10th  article  reads,''!  acknowledge 
the  holy  Catholic  Apiistolic  Koman  Church  as  the  moth- 
er and  mistress  of  all  churches;  and  I  promise  and  swear 
tnie  obediance  to  the  bishop  of  Koine  as  tlie  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  as  the  vicar  of 
J««is  Christ.*'     See  Latin  text  in  the  twu  papal  bulls 
uf  XoT.  13  and  Dec.  9, 15(>4,  and  in  Denziiiger's  Enchi- 
n&Mj  pw  292-294;  also  a  hist<iry  of  this  creetl  by  Moli- 
oike,  Vrkundlicke  Guchichte  tU.r  Pro/esno  FiiUi  Tridtn- 
W  (Greifswald,  1822).    See  Trknt,  Coirscii.  of. 

Triennial  Visitation,  a  visitation  which  is  held 
<^nce  in  three  years.  In  England  it  is  the  custom  to 
^oki  episcopal  visitations  at  such  intervals. 

TtierSy  Eoclbsiasticau  A  parliamentary  ordi- 
'^nce  was  passed  in  1654  appointing  thirty-eight  com- 
^iadonen  to  the  oiBce  of  triers:  they  were  chosen  by 
^^romwell,  and  sat  at  Whitehall.  They  wore  mostly  Iii- 
^i^pendents, though  some  Presbyterians  were  joined  with 
^hem.  They  were  appointed  to  try  all  ministers  that 
^me  for  institution  and  induction,  and  without  their  ap- 
proval none  were  admitted.  The  opinion  of  Baxter  is 
^bat  they  were  of  essential  service  to  the  Church.  He 
^ys  they  saved  many  congregations  from  ignorant,  un- 


godly, and  intemperate  teachers — men  who  designed 
nothing  more  in  the  ministry  than  to  repeat  a  sermon 
as  readers  say  their  prayers,  and  to  patch  up  a  few  good 
words  together  to  talk  the  people  asleep  on  Sunday,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  week  go  with  them  to  the  ale-house, 
and  harden  them  in  their  sin ;  and  that  sort  of  ministers 
who  either  preached  against  a  holy  life,  or  preached  as 
men  that  were  imt  acquainted  with  it.  They  had  pow- 
er to  eject  scaiulaluuM,  ignorant,  and  insufficient  mini»- 
ters  and  schoolmasters. 

Trlgland,  Jac-or,  a  Dutch  theol(»gian,  was  l>orn  at 
Haarlem,  May  H,  1C52,  and  died  at  Leyden,  Sept.  22, 
1705.  His  writings  are,  I)isiertt,  Thtuloyico^Uohyicay 
Continejis  Ihjatsiutiem  Inteyritatu  Codicis  Saai  adrer- 
sus  Xuperag  in  eum  Ceruuras  (Leyden,  1703)  i— Diatribe 
dt  Secta  Kanxorum  (ibid.  eod. ;  (verm,  transl.  bv  FUrst.  in 
IMtraturbL  dtt  OrietUs,  1843,  c.  12,  23,  31),  703, 776,  71)4, 
827)  : — iJisiertatiunes  Theolugica  H  Philoloyicae^  Sylloge^ 
ut  et  Orationum  Acad,  (Delft,  1728) :— 7r*Mi»  Scrij}- 
torum  illustr.  de  Tiibus  Juda-orum  ^ectis  Syntagma  in 
quo  X.  Serarii  (Mayence,  1604).  Jtrugii  (Franecker, 
1603-5),  Jos.  Scaliyeri  (ibid.  1605)  OpuscuUiy  qua 
to  Ptrtinettt,  etc.  (ibid.  i70il):—I}utputi,  J  J  de  Oriyitie 
Saaificiurtim  (Leyden,  1692): — beJotepho  PidHarcha 
in  iSacri  Boci  Hieroglyjdi,  ab  ^'Kyyptiis  Adoralo  (ibid. 
1705).  See  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  447;  Winer,  Haiulh, 
dtr  theol  Literatur,  i,  29,  139,  442,  515,  823.     (B.  P.) 

Triglaw,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  the  supreme 
goii  of  the  Servians,  Wends,  l*oles,  partly  also  of  the  RU- 
gen  islanders,  Pomeranians,  Prussians,  and  Lithuanians. 
He  was,  as  his  name  indicates,  triple-headed,  and  there- 
A»re  represented  the  Slavonic  trinity.  The  priests  pro- 
claimed Triglaw  as  the  unseen  supreme  sovereign  of 
heaven,  earth,  and  the  infernal  regions.  He  was  n^p- 
resente<l  vcileil,  in  the  greatest  temple  at  Stettin,  as  a 
celebrated  man  with  three  heads.  A  large  army  of 
priests  8er\'ed  him,  and  taught  that  he,  being  long-suf- 
fering and  kind-hearted,  veiled  his  face  so  as  not  to 
see  the  evil  deeds  of  men,  and  seldom  made  his  appear- 
ance on  earth,  but  taught  his  priests  his  will  and  com- 
mands, and  by  means  of  his  holy  black  steed  he  dis- 
tributed oracles,  etc.  This  steed  governed  by  his  hoofs 
the  whole  population,  and  no  one  would  have  dared 
to  do  anything  to  which  it  did  not  give  favorable 
signs.  His  temple,  made  of  huge  wooden  posts  cov- 
ered with  cloths,  contained  the  largest  part  of  all  the 
qx>il8  of  war.  Vast  riches  were  heaped  up  here,  and 
the  superstitious  dread  of  the  people  was  a  surer  pro- 
tection than  marble  or  granite,  perhaps,  would  have 
been.  The  destructive  campaigns  of  Henry  the  Lion 
were  the  means  of  Uestroying  all  these  temples,  and 
closed  to  the  world  the  inspection  of  the  idols  of  their 
gods. 

Trim,  Council  of.  Trim  is  the  county  t*)wn  of 
Meath,  situated  on  the  river  Boyne,  about  twenty-sev- 
en miles  north-west  of  Dublin.  It  contains  a  nati(»iial 
school,  besides  other  public  institutions;  a  handsome 
Koman  Catholic  cha|)el:  the  remains  of  Trim  Castle; 
and  the  Yellow  Tower,  a  part  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  re- 
built bv  the  De  Lacvs  in  the  13ih  centurv. 

The  council  was  held  on  the  Sniidny  nftcr  St.  Mat- 
thew's Day  ( 1291 ).  Nicholas  M'M«»ri-»a.  archbishop 
of  Armagh,  presided.  The  four  arclibisliops.  all  the 
suffragan  bishops,  all  the  cathedral  chapters,  hv  their 
deputies,  and  the  other  orders  and  degrees  of  the  clergy, 
unanimously  agreed  in  this  synod  Ut  maintain  and  de- 
fend each  other  in  all  courts,  and  before  all  judges,  ec- 
clesiastical or  secular,  against  all  lay  encroachments 
upon,  and  violations  of,  their  rights,  liberties,  or  cus- 
toms; and,  fiirrhor.  am])ly  to  indemnify  those  of  their 
messengers,  execuitjrs  of  their  oniers,  etc.,  who  might 
receive  loss  or  damage  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
Other  articles  of  agreement  were  drawn  up,  pledging 
them  to  mutual  co-operation  in  enforcing  sentences  of 
excommunicati<»n,  etc.  See  Mant,  Ifist,  of  the  Irish 
Church,  p.  17. 
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Trimmer,  .Sarah,  ■  ualnus  rimmnm  of  reliRiiiui 
education  in  Eiielwiil,  wu  born  il  I|Bwiuh,Jaii.6, 1T4I. 
She  WM  orefully  eifucital,  ami  wliilo  a  reiideiil  of 
Londuii  paiiafil  her  time  in  the  society  of  Dr.  Johnron, 
Dr.  (ircKiTv  Shsrpe,  and  otlier  eminent  perauiu  in  ibe 
literary  win'lil.  In  her  reading  she  wtt  ditwled  by  her 
father.  Becoming  a  maiher  of  a  large  ramily  of  cliil- 
clren,  her  current  of  thouKht  wan  lunied  lu  education. 
Having  cKperienced  great  eucceHiii  the  plan  uT educat- 
ing her  nirn  ramilv,  she  naturally  wisheil  iixxtendthat 
blcarinft  III  oihen,  and  this  firat  uiduced  her  to  bwime 
an  author.  She  Mrcnuoualy  oppuscil  the  current  nf 
French  anil  German  iiilidelity  and  a  lax  educa^n  in- 
dependent of  [he  histoiy  and  trutha  of  rerelaiinn.  She 
waa  also  an  early  promoter  and  supporter  of  Sunday- 
•chooln.  She  died  Dec.  15, 1810.  Of  her  works,  we  re- 
fer to  the  Ust  London  edilioni  Abrulgmenl  ofihe  Xev 
Tal.  (I»52,  \%mu) -.-AltrUgmrnl  oflht  Old  TrM.  (l8.Tft, 
Vintoy—IMplolh'  VaUamrd  in  Iht  Sladfoflht  H11I3 
g-rijUurrt  <.1805.  Svo;  2d  ed,  1850,  2  voU'  l2mo)  :- 
Kta  imd  Comprrlmthe  Utton  m  the  Km  Tnt.  ( IH4!>, 
\»may.—KnB  imd  ComprthtRtire  l^uom  oa  Ihr  OU 
ru/.  (1849,  ISmo) —I'ragert  onrf  MfdilalvHu  (IM'i, 
llimo;  a  ai.  lUeO):— Sacred  Hittors  (ITHJ-H.i,  6  vols. 
l2mo:  1841-49,  2  toIs.  Umo) :-Scripl«>-e  Culrchlina 
(1N5I,  2  vols.  12010)  :~rir  fkimnran  "/Charilg  {ITm-. 
revised  ISO!):— and  many  oilier  work*  on  hi»tor>-,  e>)u- 
calion,  elc  See  Chalmers,  Jting,  /Hrl,  s.  v. ;  Allilionc, 
iJie*.  of  Bril.  and  A  mer.  A  ulkon,  a.  r. 

Trimaell,  Chakuw,  bishup  uf  Norwich  and  Win- 
chester, was  horn  at  Ri|«on-AU>ots.  KnifUnd,  Dec.  27, 
IG6S.  He  graduated  with  honor  at  Wiitchestrr  C0I- 
leiie,  and  in  I6IW  was  a|<|i"iiiteil  preacher  at  Kolla.  In 
ItiUI  he  was  installed  preLcndary  of  Norwich,  in  IGM 
preseiiietl  by  the  earl  uf  Sunderland  to  the  rector>'  of 
Bolinpiini,  and  in  1698  installed  archdeacon  of  Norfolk. 
About  this  time  he  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
queen  Anne.  Having  no  parochial  duly  in  1705,  he 
fiir  aume  time  tuidi  charge  of  St.  (iiles's  parish,  Nor- 
Kith;  andinOctober,  rue,  was  instituted  to  St.  James's, 
Wpstminsler.  In  January,  lTI)7,Mr.TriinnellwaBelecl- 
ed  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  in  Aitgusi,  1721,  he  was 
Iraiisferred  to  the  Ushopric  of  Wincliester.  He  died 
Aug.  IS,  1723.  He  had  a  very  serious  [urn  of  mind, 
and  performed  the  duty  of  every  sUtion  with  the  grcal- 
ent  exaclnesB.  His  public  life  was  characterized  by 
great  moderation  and  llrmnesa  of  spirit.  "He  was  a 
liiver  of  peace  and  order  both  from  judgment  ami  in- 
clination; and,  being  ■  sincere  friend  tg  the  Church 
of  England,  he  coniMntly  avowed  those  principles  of 
toleration  and  indulgence  which  make  that  Church 
the  glory  of  the  Keformaiion."  Bishc^  Tiimnell  pub- 
lish^ fifteen  single  3ermon$,  I-eUeri,  Charge*,  etc 
(1697-1716). 

Trtna  BapUsm.  A  mode  of  administering  the 
M<!^anlen^  which  was  ao  universal  in  the  (n'imilivc 
t'liiirch  that  some  entertain  no  doubt  of  ils  being  de- 
riveil  fn>m  apostolic  Indiiion.  The  penoii  baplined 
was  thrice  immersed,  or  water  was  thrice  pourcit  oil 
him,  ill  the  name  of  the  three  persons  of  tlie  Clmlhcad, 
Hie  reason  uf  trine  baptism  was  inanifest:  (lie  tlire« 
immersions  showed  the  dislinctinti  of  the  three  ilivinc 
Persons,  although  the  bap^sm  was  only  nw,  in  the  name 
of  the  undivided  Godhead_"one  baptism  for  tlie  re- 
mission of  sins."  Thus  in  baptism  the  unity  of  tlie  Di- 
vine Kalure  and  the  distinction  of  the  three  I'enniisart 
clearly  implied  and  aet  forth.  The  linir  who  de|>artpil 
from  this  usage  was  Kunnmius  the  Aiiaii.  Trine  hn|itisin 
was  actiirding  to  the  6ftjetb  ■poHnlical  ciiinn.  I  lie  Inshiip 
orpnwbyter  who  baptized  with  <Nie  immeniiin  lieiii);  or- 
dered to  be  depoBHi.  In  the  dih  awl  7lh  eeiilurivs  one 
immeninn  in  baplism  was  substituted  by  smne  in  .Sfiain 
for  ilip  ordiiulty  rule  of  the  Chnrrh.  the  Cimnril  ol  Txle- 
di>  (.\.D.  1133,  canon  6)  allowing  sii^lc  Immenwin  in 
Kpain,  to  avoid  schism ;  bill  this  iiinovalinn  lasinl  fur 
only  a  short  (wriod,  the  early  usage  being  resloreil.  and 


remaining  the  rule  of  the  Western  Cbnrch 
immersion  has  never  been  authorized  by  Ih 
Church.    See  Biaal,  Did.  o/IXjcI.  ami  HiMt.  J 
Landon.  Manual  afCounciU,  p.  682. 
Trine-God  ContxovorBy.     In  the 


.r(q.v.),a 


lishopofKh 


nided,  he  forbade  the  singing  of  th 
incieut  hymn — Te  trina  IJritar,  unaque  porci 
thee,  trine  Deity, yet  one,  we  ask") — un  ihegi 
ibis  phraseology  subverted  the  simplicity  of  t 
Nature,  and  implied  the  existence  of  Ihrrt  G- 
Benedictine  monks  would  not  obey  this  rn. 

defence  of  a  trine  tkUy.  Godesclislcus,  heari 
dissension  while  in  prisoiii  sent  forih  a  paper 
he  defended  the  cause  of  his  fellow-monks.  F 
was  accused  by  Hiiicmar  of  Tritheism,  and  w 
ed  in  a  book  written  ejtpiHisly  for  that  piirp 
this  controversy  soon  subsided;  and,  in  spiu 
mar'seifons.  the  worils  retained  their  place  iu 
See  Mosheim,  Ch.  Iliil.  bk.  v,  ch.  ii,  p.  M. 

Trioltstian  Brotliers,  or  Ohuf.r  of  1 
Hoi.r  TKINITY/"r(A^  Hrdrmpli,»i  o/CapHrfi, 
edbvSt.  John  of  Milha.whowa>  bom  atFau 
eiic^in  1164.     When  he  drst  celebratnl  divii 


i>o  Slav 
iiother  holy  1 


I  who  knelt  on  each  side  of  him. 


leVali 


anged 


irder  for  the  redem] 
Thev  went  to  Rome,  aiul  received  the  a|ipTnvi 
ceiitlUinllVH.  They  assumed  the  white  t 
ing  on  the  breast  a  (ireek  cross  of  red  and  bli 
returned  to  France,  anil  received  from  (iaiicbi 
tillun  lamls  in  the  province  of  Valois.  The 
gave  them  at  Rome  (he  church  and  convent  1 
•lella  Navicella,  on  the  Monte  Cetio.  Honorii 
firmed  their  nde.  and  in  1267  Clement  IV  ap 
a  change  in  their  rules  permitting  them  li 
meat  and  own  horses-  They  had  at  one  time 
died  and  fifty  convents  in  France,  three  in  Sp 
three  in  England,  Hfty-two  in  Ireland,  bc?irtR 
Portugal,  Ilalv,  .Saxony,  Illmgar^-,  and  Boh 
ISM  the  Rarefiwted  braiK'h  of  this  order  w 


ie  Onkri,p.2n an.;  Migiie, 
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fo  eutblUh  ■  Krorm  in  Ilia  nnlar  *tuI  lead  thrm  b«ck  to 
(ttap-  (Brwiil  prictiw.  The  fuuiiden  or  the  Trtnilariins 
p|a>.-e1  thMTuelvei  under  the  protection  of  St.  lUdeguQ- 
fla.  'i<irtii  uTCIcilbiire  Viif  Knuicf,  who  artervrarda  took 
the  rrU)^uua  habit  uid  fiiumleil  ■  mniiulery  at  I'niliera. 
^.rP  J'Mnoii,  try.  ••/Jt'm 
ftit^.in  OnirtM  Htl^t,-^ 

^linltBiiui  SUten.    Thi>  onler  wu  founded  at 

'V'^wiii  1K15, mill conaliluleil aconvetilin ICSfi.  They 
re>;tivFd  Ititen  patent  from  Louis  in  1712,  and  were 
reliwierBl  in  I'arliamenl  in  January,  I72«.  They  ee- 
t^bbilw.1  iwu  hospilals,  which  were  in  IMCU  devuteil  tu 
tbe  ctrt  nr  ajceil  men  and  women.  They  haTc  Iwcn 
q,uiie  AxatiahuiB  since  IKIT.  See  Migne,  Diet,  ifei  Or- 
araMg.i.\. 


TlilXITV 

is  indicated  in  tlio  Olii  Train  though  it  is  not  fully 

!V«lo[ied  ur  dearly  deliiieil. 

(I.)  The  text*  of  the  Obi  Tut,  may  b«  arranged  in 
the  fullowint;  clanea: 

1.  Thaw  gjviuic  tlie  iiamea  of  God  in  the  plural  rorm, 
and  thus  seeming  to  indicate  a  plurality  of  his  nature, 
of  which  CVl'sK.  ^31i<,  O'C^^parv  cited  ai  exaniiilen; 

QriuDtal  lancuages,  they  alTutd  no  cettwn  pnmf, 

3.  Texts  in  which  <iudspcalia  i>f  biraselTin  the  plural. 
The  plural  in  many  of  these  cases  can  be  acoiunteil  fi* 
from  the  use  of  the  plural  iHmns  c^pftit,  ^3n((,  i!le. 
Philii  thinks  (/M  Opif.  Mumli,  jk  17)  Ibat  in  the  ex- 

thc  angels.  It  in  tiut  uncommon  in  Hebrew  fiir  kinpt 
to  s|>eak  i>f  ilirmselves  in  iIk  plural  (I  KiiiKB  x>i>  -'i  ^ 
Chron.x,<)i  Kzra  iv,  IH).  In  lAa.vi.H<:ud  asks,  who 
will  pi  for  us  (':b),  wbeie  the  plural  form  may  be  rx- 
pUined  cither  aa  the  ff/ini'u  axf/eiifuficiw,  or  as  denoting 
an  assembly  fur  cunsulcation. 

3.  Text!,  ill  whiirh  n'm  (.lehovah)  is  dlBtiuKuished 
from  Cri^S  (Kbihimt.  These  lexis  Jo  iHil,  however, 
furnish  any  ilecisivo  proof;  for  in  the  lumpliuily  of  an- 
cient aiyip  iliK  noun  is  nfteii  repealed  inalcail  of  usuig 

kimifl/,  etc  Further,  the  name  CVT'=X  (Kluhim)  ia 
sometimes  ipveii  in  earthly  kini;s,  and  diws  nrit.  there- 
fore, ni'rjeasarily  pnnre  iliat  the  |ienion  lu  whom  it  is 
given  must  1h>  of  the  divine  nature. 

4.  TexlH  in  which  exiiress  mention  is  made  of  tb« 
Son  o/CwI  and  of  the  l/olg  Spirit. 

((I.)  0/lhr  .Ina  >;/' tindL—The  principal  text  of  thii 
class  is  i'»a.ii.  7,  "Thou  art  my  son  i  this  day  have  I 
beK<ilten  thee;"  comp.  Fsa.  Ixxii,  t ;  lxxxix.£7.  This 
I'salm  was  undcrsliuHl  by  Ibe  .lews  and  hy  the  wrilen 
uf  the  N'ew  Test,  to  relate  lo  ibc  Mcasiab.  Diit  Ihe 
name  .s'lut  nj'd-il  was  not  unfre(|Heiil1y  (Hveti  to  ki 


I  <Ii;/Hi 
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Trini^.  The  doclrine  of  Ihe  Trinity  in  the  gnd. 
bead  incluila  the  three  followinK  paniculan,  viz.  (>i; 
Tbeic  is  only  one  Uud,  one  divine  nature;  C^)  but  in 
Ibis  divine  nature  there  is  Ihe  dialinclion  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  (ibiM,  aa  three  (subjects  or  pcrwina); 

on«  atiolher,  the  nature  and  perfct^tiun  nf  supreme  di- 
vinity. It  waa  Ibe  custom  in  former  times  for  Iheolo- 
jciaii'  lolijeiid  their  own  speculation*  and  IhoM  of  others 
wiihiheslatemrnt  of  Ibe  Uible  dnitriue.  It  iscnslom- 
ar<,'  ni-vui  exhibit  liiM  the  aimple  doctrine  uf  the  liiUe, 
ami  afterwards,  in  a  separate  part,  Ihe  speculations  of 
(tie  leartwil  rmpeciinK  it. 

1.  Tie  Biblical  rn-etri^—ll  baa  always  been  allowed 
4bit  the  doctrine  of  Ihe  Trinily  was  not  fully  rerealed 
before  th<!  time  of  Christ,  and  is  clearly  taught  only  in 
the  New  Test,  Vet,  while  it  ia  iraefOlhat  if  the  New 
TcM.  did  not  exist  we  coulil  not  derive  the  dnrtrine  of 
the  Trinity  from  the  Old  TeM.  abnie.  it  is  n|ua]ly  true 
(3)  that  by  tbe  tnanner  offkNi's  icvelalinu  of  himself  in 
the  Old  Tot,  tba  way  was  prepaml  for  ibe  more  full 
disekiMire  of  his  nature  that  was  afleiwaKhi  made.  Bui 
(I)  reqwetiiig  tbe  inornate  mnnectinii  of  these  gierwiii*, 
•r  rtapecCiDg  otber  distinctions  which  iH'IrHiK  lo  ilie 
douiine  of  the  Trinity,  there  iannthinc  sail!  in  ilie  Did 
Test.  While  in  eaai  paiticulat  text  allusiou  is  ms.le 
to  a  trinity  or  plnialit]'  in  God,  yet  thiwe  texts  are  an 
many  in  number  and  an  various  in  kiml  that  thi-y  im- 
I       yn»  one  with  Ibe  opinion  thai  such  a  ptursliiy  in  (iml 


nwr.  The  paasai^  would  then  D 
king  (Messiah)  of  my  appuinlnicnt;  thisilsy  liavel  de- 
clared thee  siR-h."  In  this  psalm,  therefore,  the  Jleisiab 
is  rather  exhibited  aa  king,  divinely  appiunled  ruler  and 
head  of  the  Church,  than  aa  belonging  lo  tbe  divine 

(A.)  <l/thf  Hols  Spirit.— Then  are  many  texts  of  this 
clasa,  bill  none  from  which,  taken  by  themselves,  Ibe 
persiinality  of  the  iloir  Sgiirit  can  be  proved.  In  these 
texts  Ihe  term  llalj/  Npiril  may  mean  (1)  the  divine 
nature  in  general;  (1)  particular  divine  alliibotes,  aa 
omnipotence,  knowleilge,  nrnmnUcience:  (3)  the  divine 
agencv,  which  la  its  mont  nnnntiin  meaning.  Isa.  xlviii, 
10,  "And  now  Jehnvab  (the  Falher)  and  his  Spirit 
(Holy  (ihosi)  hath  sent  me"  (tbe  Alesaiah),  is  Buppixied 
lo  leach  the  whide  diieUtine  of  Ibc  TViuily.  I(ut  Ihe 
expression  "and  hii  Spirit"  is  nseil  by  Ihv  prophets  Id 
mean  the  ilirKl,  imvmiialf  cosihuiwJ  of  God.     To  say, 

as  lo  say,  the  Lord  hath  aeiit  me  by  a  direct,  immeiliate 

6.  Texts  in  w 


number  Mrw  (Numb.  vi,S4;  Psa.  xxxiii,  C;  lsa.vi.ll>. 
liut  Che  repetition  of  the  word  JritHiili  in  the  one  text 
is  not  an  undeniable  iiroof  uf  tbe  Trinity;  ami  in  the 
other,  Ihe  trai-dofhii  vtnurk  means  nutbing  more  ilian 
hia  cniHBHiwf ;  anil  in  the  last  lext  tbe  IbrerfobI  rvpeti- 

uiiiting  in  the  last  wonls|"  The  wlinle  eanh  is  full  of  thy 


b  Mm 


I  i.r  the  I 


the 

Ol.l  Teat,  ill  pnHifiif  the  Trinity  sn-  riHicluaive  when 

tsk 

n  hy  tbemsrlvea;  liut,  as  was  Isfiire  staled,  when 

the 

tha 

at  least  a  plurailly  in  tbe  godhead  was  obacnrelr 

ind 

L-aieil  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
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(IT.)  Since  we  do  not  find  in  the  Old  TesL  clear  or 
decided  proof  upon  this  subject,  we  must  now  turn  to 
the  yew  Test.  The  tcxtii  relating;  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Triiiitv  roav  be  divideti  into  t\v(»  clashes — those  in 
which  the  Father,  Siin,  and  Holy  Spirit  arc  mentioned 
in  connection,  and  thoiie  in  which  these  three  subjects 
are  mentioned  se|)arately,  and  in  which  their  nature 
and  mutual  relation  are  more  particularly  described. 

1.  The  tlrst  class  of  texts,  taken  by  itself,  proves  only 
that  there  are  the  three  subjects  named,  and  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  them ;  that  the  Father  in  cer- 
tain respects  differs  from  the  Son,  etc ;  but  it  does  ni>t 
prove,  by  itself,  that  all  the  three  belong  necessarily  to 
the  divine  nature,  and  possess  equal  divine  honor.  In 
proof  of  this,  the  second  class  of  texts  must  be  adduced. 
The  following  texts  are  placed  in  this  class : 

Matt,  xviii,  18-20.  This  text,  however,  taken  by  it- 
self, would  not  prove  decisively  either  the  pertotutlity 
of  the  three  subjects  mentioned,  or  their  eqwility  or  di~ 
rinify.  For  (a)  the  subject  into  which  one  is  baptized 
is  not  necessarily  a  persoii,  but  may  be  a  doctrine,  or  re- 
liyion,  (b)  The  person  in  whom  one  is  baptized  is  not 
necessarily  (iod,  as  1  Cor.  i,  13,  "  Were  ye  baptized  in 
the  name  of  Paul  ?"  (r)  The  connection  of  these  three 
subjects  does  not  prove  their  personaliftf  or  equality. 
We  gather  one  thing  from  the  text.  viz.  that  Christ 
considered  the  doctrine  res|)ecting  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  his  religion, 
because  he  requires  all  his  followers  to  be  bound  to  a 
profession  of  it  when  admitted  by  baptism  into  the 
Church. 

1  Pet.  i,  2:  "  VAect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of 
Gml  the  Father,  through  sanctitication  of  the  Spirit, 
unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  bUnMl  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  Fn»m  what  is  here  said  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  is  a  |>erMonal  subject; 
nor,  from  the  predicates  here  ascribed  to  Christ,  that  he 
is  necessarily  divine.  This  passage,  therefore,  taken  by 
itself,  is  insufficienL 

2  0»r.  xiii,  14,  "  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  love  of  CiimI,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  with  yon  all,"  Here  we  might  infer,  from 
the  parallelism  of  the  third  member  of  the  passage  with 
the  two  former,  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  but 
we  could  not  justly  infer  that  they  possessed  equal  au- 
thority j  or  the  same  nature. 

John  xiv,  2G  offers  three  different  personal  subject^, 
viz.  the  Comforter,  the  Father, and  Christ;  but  it  is  not 
sufficiently  firoven  from  this  passage  that  these  three 
subjects  have  equal  divine  honor,  and  belong  to  one 
divine  nature. 

Matt,  iii,  16,  17  has  l)een  considered  a  very  strong 
prm>f-iext  f»)r  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But 
though  three  personal  subjects  are  mentioned,  viz.  the 
voice  of  the  Father,  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
Christ,  yet  nothing  is  here  said  respecting  their  nature. 

1  John  V,  7, 8  are  generally  a4imitted  to  be  spurious ; 
and,  even  if  allowed  to  be  genuine,  they  do  not  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  essential  connection  of  the  three 
subjects  mentioned. 

2.  We  now  turn  to  the  second  class  of  texts,  viz.  thase 
in  which  the  Father.  Son,  and  Holy  (ihosi  are  separate- 
ly mentioned,  and  in  which  their  nature  and  mutual 
relation  are  taught.  These  texts  prove  (a)  that  the  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  the  doctrine  «)f  the  New 
Test.,  are  divine,  or  belong  to  the  one  divine  nature; 
and  (b)  that  the  three  subjects  are  personal  and  equal. 

(1.)  The  Dtityofthe  Father.— Whew  the  term  father 
is  applied  to  God,  it  often  designates  the  whole  god- 
head, or  the  whole  divine  nature;  as  Bfoc  o  llariyp, 
1  C<ir.  viii.  4-6 ;  John  xvii,  I  3.  lie  is  often  called 
Btof  Kai  liar  IIP,  i.  e.  Hn.f  o  llarijp,  or  9(oc  (>c  i(rri 
Uanipj  as  Gal.  i,  4.  AH  the  arguments,  therefore,  which 
prove  the  existence  of  God  prove  also  the  deity  of  ihe 
Father. 

(2.)  The  Deity  of  Christ.  — To  prove  the  deity  <»f 
Christ  we  present  three  classes  of  texts. 


(a.)  The  following  are  the  principal  texta  Id  whid 
divine  names  are  given  to  Christ : 

John  i,  1,  2.  Christ  is  here  called  6  Adyoc  (th 
Word),  which  signified  among  the  Jews  and  other  ao 
cieiit  people,  when  applied  to  God,  ererytkinp  by  rAie 
God  reveals  himself  to  uteuy  and  makes  known  to  thei 
his  will.  Hence  those  who  made  known  the  divii 
will  to  men  were  called  by  the  Hellenists  \uyou 
was  probably  on  this  account  that  John  declared  Jest 
to  be  the  Ix>go6  which  existed  iv  dpxi  i  <^hat  the  hiy 
was  with  Godf  and  the  Logos  was  God.  In  this  paasai 
the  principal  proof  does  not  lie  in  the  word  Aoyoc,  n 
even  in  the  word  ^ioQ,  which  in  a  larger  sense  is  oft* 
applied  to  kings  and  earthly  rulers;  but  to  what 
predicated  of  the  Aoyoc?  viz.  that  he  existed  from  etc 
nity  with  (tod,  that  the  world  was  made  by  him,  etc 

.John  XX.  28.  Here  Thomas,  convinced  at  last  tli 
Christ  was  actuallv  risen  from  the  dead,  thus  address 
him,  "My  Lord  and  my  God.^  This  must  not  be  cc 
sidered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  or  wonder,  as  sot 
have  understo<Hi  it;  for  it  is  preceded  by  the  phn 
eiTTcv  avTtfi,  "•  he  said  this  to  him."  Thomas  probal 
remembered  what  Jesus  had  often  said  respecting  I 
su|>erhuman  origin  (v,  8, 10, 17),  and  he  now  saw  it 
confirmed  bv  his  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

Phil,  ii,  6, "  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thouj 
it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  (Jod."  There  it  is  ^ 
of  Christ  that  he  is  iaa  Oi^,  /Jeo  aequalis ;  not  'vfim 
Siifi,  dyri^eoQi  BiOiixtKoQ,  similis  I)en  —  terms  apf»I 
by  Homer  to  kings  and  heroes,  l^e  term  (<to(,-  H 
on  the  contrary,  is  never  applied  to  a  finite  or  cre«i 
being.  Hence  the  Jews  (John  v,  18)  con>idered  it 
blasphemy  in  Christ  to  make  himself  laov  Bfr^. 

John  X,  28-30,  **I  and  my  Father  are  tme."  The 
words  are  not  to  be  understood  to  denote  s<i  mucli  : 
equality  of  nature  as  unanimity  of  feeling  and  puriMi; 
Still  the  passage  is  quite  remarkable;  because  Chr 
professes  to  do  his  work  in  comnwn  with  his  Fath( 
and  that  is  more  than  any  man,  prophet,  or  even  an^ 
is  ever  said  in  the  Bible  to  do.  That  being  one  yd 
God,  therefore,  which  Jesus  here  asserts  for  himself 
something  peculiar,  which  belongs  to  him  only  as  he 
a  being  of  a  higher  nature. 

Tit.  ii,  13,  •'  We  expect  the  glorious  appearance,**  c 
In  this  passage,  since  toD  is  omitted  before  trwrijp 
both  ufydKov  Stov  and  awriipoQ  must  be  construed 
apposition  with  'Irjaov  Xpierrov.  Mon;<»vtr,  kTrt^dr 
is  the  word  by  which  the  solemn  comiug  of  Christ 
appropriately  designated. 

In  some  of  the  texts  in  which  Christ  is  called  i 
Sott  ofGod^  the  name  is  used  in  three  different  sen 
— [  1  i  Messiah  or  king,  a  title  very  commonly  given 
the  Messiah  by  the  Jews  (see  MatL  xvi,  IG;  Luke 
20;  Matt.  xxvii,40;  Luke  xxiii,35;  see  also  Mark  -x 
i  32;  1  Cor.  xv,  28);  [2]  the  higher  nature  of  Ch 
(John  v,  17  sq. :  x,  30,4J3 ;  xx,  31 ;  Bom.  i,  3, 4) :  [3] 
is  also  called  the  Son  of  Gotl  (Luke  i.  35),  to  design 
the  immediate  power  of  God  in  the  miraculous  \ 
duction  of  his  human  nature. 

(6.)  Texts  in  which  divine  attributes  and  works 
ascribed  to  Christ.  It  is  not  necessary'  to  find  text;: 
prove  that  all  the  divine  attributes  are  ascribetl 
Christ.  These  attributes  cannot  be  separated;  and 
one  of  them  is  ascril>ed  to  Christ  in  the  Bible,  the  o 
clusi(»n  is  inevitable  that  he  must  (lossess  all  the  n 
The  f«»lIowing  attributes  nnd  works  are  distinctly 
criljed  to  Christ  in  the  Scriptures: 

[i.]  Eternity  (John  i,  1 ;  viii,  .58;  xvii,  5;  Cul.  i. 

[ii.]  Creation  <tnd  p  rest  r  ration  of  the  worUi  (.lulj 

1-3,  10;   a>l.  i.  Hi;    Heb.  i,  10  [where  l*s«.  cii,  «i 

qu«>ted  and  applied  to  Christ  ] ;  ii,  10). 

I      [iii.]  Omnipotence  is  ascribed  to  Christ  (PhiL  iii,  2< 

\  omniscience  (MatL  xi,  27).      He  is  destcribett  as  ti 

:  searcher  of  hearts^  etc.  (1  Cor.  iv,  6). 

(r\)  Texts  in  which  divine  honor  is  required  f 

Christ.     The  ftdlowing  are  the  principal  texts  of  tl, 

i  class :  John,  v,  23,  '*■  All  men  should  honor  the  Son,evi 
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IS  ther  honor  the  Father ;"  Acts  i,  24 ;  vii,  59 ;  2  Gir. 
xiif^ where  Christ  is  approached  in  prayer;  and  tli(>»c 
io  which  the  apostles  refer  to  Chriitt  the  texus  of  the 
Old  Test,  that  speak  of  the  honor  and  wornhip  of  (>od, 
eg.  Heb.  i,  6  from  Psa.  xcvii,  7 ;  also  Kom.  xiv.  1 1  from 
IsfcxlT,8;  Phil,  ii,  10;  2  Cor.  v,  8-11;  2  Tim.  iv,  17, 
18. 

(3.)  The  third  point  in  the  discussion  of  this  doctrine 
is  the  personality  and  divinity  of  the  lioly  Spirit ;  for 
a  full  (tiscussioii  of  which  see  Holy  Ghost. 

IL  Hittoty  of  the  Docfrme. — Respecting  the  marmer 
in  which  the  Father,  the  Son.  and  the  Holy  (vh<»8t  make 
one  God,  the  Scripture  teaches  nothing,  since  the  sub- 
ject is  uf  such  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  of  its  being  ex- 
plained to  us.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  theo- 
logians sihould  differ  widely  in  their  opinions  rcs|)ecting 
itfiod  that  in  their  attempts  to  illustrate  it  they  should 
bare  pursued  various  methods. 

1.  Am  Ittld  by  the  Primifire  Chri*tiam,— For  the  first 
M^  the  Scripture  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  Chris- 
tian* practice.  For,  not  to  insist  upon  the  precept  of 
tioQoring  the  Son  as  they  honored  the  Father;  or  the 
fwa  of  baptism,  in  which  they  were  commanded  to 
jus  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  in  one  act  of 
voi^ip;  or  the  injunction  to  l)elicve  in  the  Son  as  they 
Sieved  in  the  Father,  let  reference  be  made  only  to 
their  example  aiitt  practice.  Stephen,  the  protomartyr, 
«hen  he  was  sealing  his  confession  with  his  blood, 
prayed  to  Christ, "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,"  and 
"bvd.Uy  not  this  sin  to  their  charge"  (Acts  vii,  59, 
^).  Paul  asserts  that  he  baptized  only  in  the  name 
(•f  Christ  (1  Cor.  i,  13).  Notice  also  his  constant  use 
(^tbe  name  of  Christ  in  invocation.  There  is  the  wcll- 
^wn  fact  that  the  early  believers  were  known  as 
thone  who  called  on  the  name  of  Christ  (Acts  ix,  14, 21 ; 
I  Cor.  i,  2;  2  Tim.  ii,  22;. 

IAji  HtU  in  the  '2d  awl  Sd  Cm/iirte«.— Towards  the 
end  of  the  1st  century-,  and  during  the  2d,  many  learned 
OMi  came  over  Inith  from  Judaism  and  paganism  to 
Christianity.    These  brought  with  them  into  the  Chris- 
tian schooU  of  theology  their  Platonic  ideas  and  phra- 
aeolij^y,  and  they  es|)ecially  borrowed  fn)m  the  phi- 
liisophical  writings  of  PhiU).      As  was  very  natural, 
they  confined  themselves,  in  their  philos4»phizing  re- 
specting the  Trinity,  principally  to  the  L<igos ;  comiect- 
iog  the  same  iileas  with  the  name  \6yoQ  as  had  been 
done  before  by  Philo  and  other  Platonif^ts.     Differing 
on  several  smaller  points,  they  agreed  perfectly  in  the 
following  general  views,  viz. :  the  I>ogo«  existed  before 
the  creation  of  the  world;  he  was  begotten,  however, 
hy  (iod.  and  sent  forth  from  him.     By  this  Logos  the 
Xc<»-Flatonists  understood  the  infinite  undtrstandiHy  of 
<*od.  belonging  from  eternity  to  his  nature  as  a  power ^ 
but  that,  agreeably  to  the  divine  will,  it  began  to  exist 
oat  of  the  di\'ine  nature.     It  is  therefore  different  from 
Caod,  and  yet,  as  begotten  of  him,  is  entirely  divine. 
By  means  i»f  this  Logos  they  supposed  tliat  (iod  at  first 
created,  anil  now  preserves  and  governs,  the  universe. 
Their  views  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit  are  far  less 
Nearly  expressed.  th(»ugh  most  of  them  considered  him 
m  sttbtttMCe  emanating  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
to  whom,  on  this  account,  divinity  must  be  ascriljed. 
Theae  philosophical  ChrLntians  asserted  rather  the  di- 
vtsoiett  of  the  Sim  and  Spirit,  and  their  divine  ori;;in, 
Chan  their  equal  deify  with  tlie  Father.     Justin  Mar- 
(>T  expressly  declares  that  the  S4)ii  is  in  G<nI  whst 
the  ondentauding  {vov^)  is  in  man,  ami  tliat  the  Holy 
^'[Wt  is  that  divine  p«»wer  to  art  and  execute  which 
^W  calls  afUTti.     With  this  representation  Thcophi- 
^  of  Antiocli,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  Origcn  sub- 
ttaaiially  agree.     According  to  Tertullian,  the  persons 
^  the  Trinity  are  ffradusj  fonna,  species  umus  I)eL 
^<M  we  find  that  the  belief  in  the  subordination  of 
^^  Son  to  the  Father,  for  which  Arianism  is  the  later 
i*aie,  was  commonly  received  by  most  of  those  fathers 
*f  the  2d  and  3d  centuries  who  assented,  in  general,  to 
^  philoaophy  of  Plato.    Another  class  of  learned,  phi- 


[  loso[diizing  Christians  substituted  another  thcor\'  on 
the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  which,  however,  was  none 
the  less  formed  rather  from  their  philosophical  ideas 
than  from  the  instructions  of  the  Bible.  Among  the 
writers  of  this  class  was  Praxeas,  of  the  2d  century,  who 
contended  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  were  not 
distinguished  from  each  other  as  individual  subjects; 
but  that  God  was  called  Father ,  so  far  as  he  was  crea- 
tor and  governor  of  the  world ;  J^on  ( A6yoc)«  so  far  as 
he  had  endowed  the  man  Jesus  with  cxtraonlinarv 
powers,  etc.  He,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  denied 
any  hit/her^ pre-existing  nature  in  ChriAt;  and  with  him 
agrecil  Artemon,  Noetus,  and  Bcr^'llus  of  Bostra.  Sa- 
bellius  regarded  tlie  terms  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit 
as  merely  describuig  different  divine  works,  and  various 
modes  of  divine  reveUttioru 

In  the  following  table  the  writers  of  the  first  three 
centuries  on  the  subject  of  the  Triuity  are  ranged  ac- 
cording to  their  opinions : 


Catholic. 

MoMABCHIAMS. 

JuHtii)  Martyr. 
Theophilua  of  Autioch. 
Athenngoras. 
Ireufens. 

Clemens  Alexandrinns. 
.   Tertullian. 
Origen. 

Dionvsius  Alexandrinns. 
Cyprian. 
Novatiau. 
DionyhiuH  Romauns. 

(Tnitarians, 

Theodotns. 

Artemou. 

Paul  of  Samosata. 

Patripasftiatui.                    ' 

Prsxcas. 

NoctUB. 

BcrylluA  of  Bostra         > 

SabeliiuH. 

Among  the  terms  introduced  in  the  discussion  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  during  this  i>eri<Nl  the  following 
are  the  most  common,  viz.  ( 1.)  Tpia(;,  introiluced  by 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  in  the  2d  century,  and  often  iist>d 
by  Origen  in  the  3d  century.  Tertullian  translated  it 
into  Latin  bv  the  word  trinitas^  of  which  the  Kn;;liMh 
word  is  an  exact  rendering.  (2.)  Ovma,  vvooTamt^. 
These  terms  were  not  sufiiciently  distinguished  frtmi 
each  other  by  the  Greek  fathers  of  the  2d  and  3d  cen- 
turies, and  were  often  used  bv  ihem  as  entirelv  svnonv- 
mous.  By  the  wonl  i»iro<rra(Ti<;,  the  <dder  Greek  fathers 
understood  only  a  really  existing  subject,  in  opposition 
to  a  noncntitv, or  to  a  merelv  ideal  existence;  in  which 
sense  they  also  not  unfrcquently  used  the  word  ovaia. 
(3.)  Persitna,  This  word  was  first  employed  by  Tertul- 
lian. and  by  it  he  means  an  individual,  a  single  bi'ing, 
diittinguished  fmm  others  by  certain  peculiar  qualities, 
attributes,  and  relations;  and  so  he  calls  Pater,  Filius^ 
Spiritus  Sanctus,  tres  persona  (three  persons),  at  the 
same  time  that  he  ascribes  to  them  unifas  substantiet 
(unity  of  substance),  t>ecause  they  belong  to  the  divine 
nature  (ovaia)  existing  from  eternity. 

We  call  attention  to  the  following  as  shedding  light 
upon  the  practice  of  the  Church  during  this  period. 
Pliny,  a  judge  under  Trajan,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
2d  century  took  the  confesHions  of  some  acc(ise<l  Chris- 
tians, and  says,  **They  declared  that  they  were  use<i  to 
meet  on  a  certain  day  before  it  was  light,  and.  among 
other  parts  of  their  worship,  sing  a  hymn  to  (Ihrist  as 
their  G<kI."  Polycarp  (A;>.  ad  Philip,  n.  12)  joins  (iod 
the  P'ather  and  the  Son  together  in  his  prayers  for  t;race 
and  benediction  u{N>n  men.  Justin  Martyr  annwering,. 
in  his  Second  Apolof/y,  the  charge  of  atheinm  bniught 
agninst  them  by  the  heathen,  answers.  '*  That  they  wor- 
sliipiHHl  and  adored  still  the  <«(m1  of  rigliteousncMs  and 
his  Son.  as  alst»  the  Holy  Spirit  t)f  prophecy."  Athe- 
nagoras  answers  the  charge  of  atheism  after  the  same 
manner.  Similar  testimony  is  afforded  by  the  writings 
of  Lucian  the  heathen,  Theophilus  of  Antioch.  Clemens 
Alexandrinas.  Drigen.  Novatian,  and  others,  illustrating 
the  practice  of  the  Church  in  paying  divine  honors  to 
the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  The  Trinity  as  HeUl  in  the  Ath  C*^t»ry.—\i  had  al- 
ready been  settled,  by  many  councils  hold  during  the 
3d  century,  and  in  the  symbols  which  they  ha<l  adopteil 
in  opposition  to  Sabellius  and  Paul  of  Samosata,  that 
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the  Father  must  be  reganled  as  renlhf  distinguished 
from  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  distin^xuisbed  from  ! 
both.  The  relation,  however,  of  the  three  |)er9on8  of 
the  Trinity,  and  the  question  in  what  the  distinction 
between  them  pro{>erly  consists,  not  having  been  dis- 
cussed, these  subjects  were  left  undetermined  by  the  de- 
cisions of  councils  and  symbols.  Different  opinions  pre- 
vaileil.  and  learned  men  were  left  to  express  themselves 
according  to  their  convictions. 

Origen  and  hisi  followers  maintained,  against  the  Sa- 
beliians,  that  there  were  in  God  rpcic  vTCoaraau^  (three 
persona),  but  /xm  ovaia  (one  substance)  common  to  the 
three.  Few  had  as  yet  taught  the  entire  equality  of 
these  three  persons,  but  had  allowed,  in  accordance  with 
their  Platonic  principles,  that  the  Son,  though  belong- 
ing to  the  divine  nature,  was  yet  subordinate  to  the 
Father.  In  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  Alex- 
ander of  Alexandria,  and  Athanasius,  his  successor,  at- 
tempted to  unite  the  hypotheses  of  Origen  and  Sabel- 
lius,  thinking  that  the  truth  lay  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. Athanasius  stated  the  personal  distinction  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son  to  be  that  the  former  was  with- 
cut  hft/imting  and  unbeffotterif  while  the  latter  was  etev'  j 
nally  btgotten  by  the  Father,  and  equally  eternal  with 
the  Father  and  the  Spirit. 

Arius,  about  320,  disputed  the  doctrine  taught  by  Al-  | 
exander.  viz.  Iv  rpu'ih  fiot'dca  ilvaif  and  so  favored  I 
the  Sabellian  theory.  As  the  controversy  proceeded, 
Arius  declared,  in  opposition  to  Sabellius,  that  there  | 
were  not  only  three  |)ersons  in  (lod,  but  that  these  were  ' 
unequal  in  glory  (co^atc  o^X  ofiomi ) ;  that  the  Father 
alone  was  supreme  <iod  (dyM^iiyroc),  and  (vod  in  a 
higher  sense  than  the  Son ;  that  the  Son  derived  his  ' 
divinity  from  the  Father  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  that  he  owed  his  existence  t4)  the  divine  I 
will ;  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  likewise  divine  in  a 
sense  inferior  to  that  in  which  the  Father  is  so.  In  op- 
position to  all  the  Arian,  and  various  other  theories, 
Athanasius  and  his  followers  zealously  contended.  They 
succeeded,  at  a  general  council  at  Nice  in  325,  in  hav- 
ing a  symbol  adopted  which  was  designed  to  be  thence- 
forward the  only  standard  of  orthoiloxy.  This  symbol 
was  continued  by  the  council  held  at  (Constantinople  in 
381,  under  Theodosius  the  Great.  The  distinctions  es- 
tablished at  Nice  and  Constantinople  were  often  re- 
enacted  at  various  succeeding  councils.  Many  urged, 
in  opposition,  that  tritheitm  (q.  v.)  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  admission  of  these  distinctions,  but 
they,  nevertheless,  remained  in  force.  The  council 
adopted  the  word  o/ioovmog  (consubstantiality),  explain- 
ing themselves  thus :  The  Son  was  not  created,  but  eter- 
nally generated  from  the  nature  of  the  Father,  and  is 
therefore  in  all  respects  equal  to  him,  and  no  more  dif- 
ferent, as  to  nature,  from  (vod  than  a  human  son  is  from 
his  father,  and  so  cannot  be  separated  from  the  Father. 
All  that  they  meant  to  teach  by  the  use  of  this  word 
was  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  had  the  di- 
vine nature  and  divine  perfections  so  in  common  that 
one  did  not  possess  more  and  another  less;  without  as- 
M?rting,  however,  that  there  were  three  Gods;  in  short, 
that  in  the  (lodhead  there  were  trts  dUtincti,  unitate  «- 
**'nti<r  conjuncH.     See  Ckeed,  Nicene. 

The  ckaractenjtfirg  by  which  the  persons  of  the  Trin- 
ity may  be  diNtinguishcit  from  each  other  under  this 
view  belong  to  two  daises. 

(1.)  Internal  (*'  characteres  intemi").  These  are  dis- 
tinctive signs  arising  from  the  internal  relation  of  the 
three  persons  in  the  (lodhead  to  each  other,  and  indi- 
cating the  mo<!e  of  the  (livine  existence.  The  follow- 
ing distinctions  are  derived  fmm  the  names  Father, 
Son.  and  Spirit,  and  from  some  other  Bible  phraseology: 
in.)  The  Father  (feneraten  the  S<»n,  and  emits  the  Holy 
Spirit,  fftnerat  Fiiiutn.  npirat  Spiritum  Suncfum ;  and 
posweshes,  therefore,  as  hia  {)er!<onal  attributes,  generatitt 
nrtira  and  sjnratio  arfirn.  (h.)  The  Son  is  generatni 
by  the  Father— AV/ii  ent  fienenin  non  fp*nerarr.  The 
Son,  therefore,  possesses  as  his  personal  at  tributes  ^iVi- 


tiOfffeneratio  pasaiva ;  and  also,  as  he  is  sopposed  to  emit 
the  Spirit  in  conjunction  with  the  Father,  spiratio  ae- 
tira,  (c.)  The  Holy  Spirit  neither  generates  nor  is  gen- 
erated, but  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son — Spi' 
ritus  iSanctus  est^  nee  grnerare  nee  generari,  ted  proce^ 
dere.  In  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  was  nothing 
decided,  during  the  first  three  centuries,  by  ecclesiastical 
authority  respecting  his  nature,  the  characteristica  of 
his  person,  or  his  relation  to  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Nor  was  anything  more  definite,  with  regard  to  his  nat- 
ure and  his  relation  to  the  other  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
than  what  has  already  been  stated,  established  by  the 
council  at  Nice,  or  even  by  that  at  Constantinople.  To 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost — rh  ffiV  Jlarpi  xai  Tiy  <n'|i- 
irpoiTKvvovfifvoVj  and  cjc  rov  Uarphg  ItnToptvofiivoy— 
was  all  that  was  required  in  the  symbol  there  adopted 
But  there  were  many,  especially  in  the  Latin  Church,  whc 
maintained  that  ttie  Holy  Spirit  did  not  proceed  fron 
the  Father  only,  but  also  from  the  Son.  They  appea]e<j 
to  John  xvi,  13,  and  to  the  texts  where  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  called  the  Spirit  of  Christ ,  e.  g.  Rom.  viii,  9.  To  thii 
doctrine  the  (vreeks  were,  for  the  most  part,  opposed,  b^ 
cause  they  did  not  find  that  the  New  Test,  ever  ex 
pressly  declared  that  the  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Son 
It  prevailed,  however,  more  and  more  in  the  Latii 
Church;  and  when  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  tbi 
Arians  urged  it  as  an  argument  against  the  equality  of 
Christ  with  the  Father,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceedec 
from  the  Father  only,  and  not  from  the  Son,  the  Catho- 
lic churches  began  to  hold  more  decidedly  that  the  Hoij 
Spirit  proceedeit  from  both,  and  insert  the  adjunct  FUi- 
oque  after  Paire  in  the  Symbolum  Nicano-Constantiwh 
politanum. 

(2.)  External  ("characteres  extemi**).  These  art 
characteristics  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  arising  fron 
the  works  of  the  Deity  relating  to  objects  extrinsic  t( 
itself,  and  called  opera  externa^  tire  ad  extra.  Thei 
are  twofold :  (a.)  C>pera  Dei  (EconoTmcOf  thofie  institn- 
tions  which  God  has  founded  for  the  salvation  of  th< 
human  race.  The  Father  sent  his  Son  to  redeem  mei 
(John  iii,  16, 17),  and  gives  or  sends  the  Holy  Spin 
(xiv,  26).  The  Son  is  sent  from  the  Father,  etc.,  aiu 
sends  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  (xv,  26).  Th( 
Hftly  Spirit  formed  the  human  nature  of  Christ  (jAxki 
i,35)  and  anointed  it  (Acts  x,  38),  i.  e.  endowed  it  witi 
gifts;  and  is  sent  into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  carrie 
them  forward  towards  moral  perfection.  (6.)  Opera  De 
aftributivOf  such  divine  works  as  are  common  to  th( 
three  persons,  but  which  are  frequently  ascribed  to  om 
of  the  three.  To  the  Father  are  ascribe<l  the  decree  u 
create  the  world,  the  actual  creation,  and  the  preser^'S' 
tion  of  it.  To  the  Son,  also,  the  creation,  preservation 
and  government  of  the  world  are  ascril>ed ;  also  the  rais 
ing  of  the  dead  and  judgment.  To  the  Holy  Spirit  an 
ascribed  the  immediate  revelation  of  the  divine  will  t< 
the  prophets,  the  continuation  of  the  great  work  of  sal 
vati«)n  commenced  by  Christ,  and  the  communicatioi 
and  application  to  men  of  the  means  of  grace. 

4.  History  of  the  Doctrine  since  the  Rrformation.— 
Nearly  all  the  writers  upon  the  subject  of  the  Trinity 
since  the  Reformation  belong  to  some  one  of  the  genera 
classes  already  mentioned.  We  present  several  tbeo 
riea. 

(1.)  Some  have  attempted  to  illustrate  and  explaii 
this  doctrine  by  philosophy;  and  not  a  few  have  gon 
so  far  as  to  think  they  could  prove  the  Trinity  a  prittn 
and  that  reason  alone  furnishes  sufficient  arguments  f<i 
its  truth.  Others,  again,  looked  to  reason  for  nothini 
more  than  an  illustration  of  this  factor  of  the  divine  ex 
istence.  In  the  latter  class  may  be  placed  Philip  Me 
lancthon,  who,  in  his  Loci  Theologiciy  thus  explained  th 
Trinity:  *^(vod  from  his  infinite  understanding  produce 
thought,  which  is  the  image  of  himself.  To  this  though 
he  imparted  personal  existence,  which,  bearing  the  im 
press  of  thcfF'ather,  is  his  likeness  and  ijnemUance.  am 
hence  called  \by  John  Xoyog,  This  illustratitm  of  ih 
Trinity  was  received  without  offence  or  suspicion,  unti 
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the  herety  which  lurks  beneath  it  was  detected  and  ex- 
puMd  by  Flacius.  The  latest  attempt  to  explain  the 
Trinity  in  this  manner  may  l>e  found  in  the  Herliner 
MmUuehn/>,  Sept.  1790,  §  28(),  in  an  article  written 
by  Schwab  of  Stuttgart,  who  refers  to  the  accidents  of 
»|)tcv,Ti2.  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  as  an  illustra- 
tiua  *^  the  Trinity.  Among  those  who  supposed  that 
the  Trinity  could  be  mathematically  proved  were  Bar- 
thDkimew  Keckerman,  in  his  iiyMtma  Theolofficum; 
Peter  Poirer^  and  Daries,  who  published  an  essay  In  qua 
Pkratitat  Pfrmmarum  in  Ihritattf  .  .  .  Mrthitdo  Mathe- 
miititvniiH,  l)em*mstnUur  (Lcovardite,  1735,  8vo). 

(2.)  Others  have  expressed  themselves  so  boldly  on 
the  Mibject  of  the  Trinity  that  they  have  seemed  to  ap- 
piuximate  towards  tritheism;  in  which  class  we  may 
mentiuu  Matthew  Gribaldus  of  Padua,  in  the  16th  cen- 
tary,  who  roaintainei)  that  the  divine  nature  consisted 
of  three  equally  eternal  spirits,  between  whom,  however, 
beadmitted  a  distinction  in  respect  to  rank  and  perfec- 

ti0Q3b 

it)  Some  modem  writers  have  inclined  to  adopt  the 
Sibdlian  theor>',  among  whom  were  Servetus  (().  v.), 
Grotius,  Silrtr  Sarrtr ;  Stephen  Nye,  Doctrine  of  tht 
T'rmyy  (Lond.  1701).     In  this  class  we  place  the  hy- 
pothdiis  of  Le  Clerc,  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
>*>pirit  designate  the  diflferent  modidcations  of  the  di- 
rioe  understanding,  and  the  plans  which  (r(Kl  f«)rms. 
This  u  the  error  into  which  Weigel  and  Jacob  I^>hme 
M    Many  of  the  m<Mlem  German  theologians  have  so 
fxplcioed  the  Trinity  as  to  lose  the  idea  of  three  divine 
^^>«r,  for  which  they  have  substitute<l  either  three 
distinct  pincvra  or  attrSnifes  (as  Meier,  Sciler,  Claudius, 
andTollner),  or  a  threefold  agnicy  in  God — three  eternal 
«ti"nit  distinct  from  each  other  (as  S.  G.  Schlegol,  Kant, 
Tiefirunk,  Daub,  Schelling,  De  Wette,  and  Fessler). 
(i )  The  A  riim  theor\'  has  also  found  advocates  among 
fVuiMtant  theol«*gians,  especially  those  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury (e,  p.  WhisUm,  Harwood,  and  Wettstein) ;  but  the 
(Titem  which  has  met  with  the  most  approbation  is 
that  more  refined  subordinationism  taught  by  Samuel 
Oirke,  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (Lond.  1712). 

(5.)  The  Socvrians  or  Pkotinians,  The  founders  of 
thi4  sect  were  Lielius  Socinus  and  his  nephew  Faustus 
$odnu«  (q.  v*\  who  brought  over  considerable  numbers 
to  their  doctrine  in  Poland  and  Transvlvania. 

(6.)  A  new  theory  on  the  Trinity  was  proposed  by 
Dr.  L'rbperger,  Km-ztjefautet  System  seines  Voiirngs 
r*m  tjtfttrs  DreyeimgkeU  (Augsburg,  1777, 8vo).  He  en- 
<leaTc»red  to  unite  the  three  theories — the  Arian,  Sal>el- 
lian,  and  Nicene — b}*  making  a  distinction  between  iri- 
mtOM  ewentiriliSf  the  internal  threefold  distinction  neces- 
!4ri1y  belonging  to  the  divine  nature,  and  trinitas  ctco- 
momiai,  the  three  persons  revealed  to  us  in  the  work  of 
retlemption. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  "  the  conclusion  is  obvious 
that,  while  we  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures  to  believe 
in  three  equal  subjects  in  the  Godhead,  who  are  de- 
i<rilj<^i  as  persons,  we  are  still  unable  to  determine  in 
what  manner  or  in  what  sense  these  three  have  the  di- 
vine nature  so  in  common  that  there  is  only  one  God'* 
•  Kiiapp.  t:kri*t.  Tket4*>ffy,  §  34-44).     See  Pkkhon. 

III.  Pructictil  Value  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the 

Trinity, — The  idea  of  a  triune  being— Father,  Son,  and 

Holy  GhoHi. — is  not  by  any  means  to  be  considered  as 

■efiarate  from  that  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  GtKi. 

This  apparent  tritheism  can  be  considered  as  the  con- 

clu-iun  of  true  deism,  an<l  as  a  safeguard  in  the  mcMt 

momentous  qnestiona.    Polytheism,  pantheism,  and  du- 

aliMD  hare  been  to  some  extent  employed  to  vivify  and 

(>r<ive  the  truth  of  religion;  but  we  would  present  the 

ITactical  advantages  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in 

*{\i\w  a  different  manner:  not  as  serving  merely  to  pnive 

«n<ither  fintposition  without  being  abw  true  in  itself,  but 

*^  aidiu:;  us  in  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  (lod  s  nat- 

I     APt  «ith  an  efllcacy  which  is  essentially  inherent  to  its 

1     •■iijfi.-iivf  .iimI  iiemianent  rect^ition.    (xod  may  be  con- 

I     N'Writ;    ;  Iht  as  not  true  or  lofty  enough,  or  not  good 


and  holy  enough,  or  not  essentially  active  enough ;  these 
may  be  considered  the  possible  faidts  of  a  given  system 
of  deism.  So  long,  then,  as  it  distinguishes  only  between 
(iiui  and  the  world,  and  not  between  <tod  himself,  it  re- 
tains always  a  tendency  either  to  return  to  pantheism 
or  to  deny  the  existence  of  an  absolute  being.  An  ab- 
solute safeguard  against  atheism,  polytheism,  panthe- 
ism, or  dualism  cannot  be  found  except  in  the  doctrin<f 
«>f the  Trinity;  for  the  distinction  existing  between  the 
Divine  l^ing  and  the  world  is  better  made  and  observed 
as  an  ab.*4olute  one  by  those  who  worship  the  triune  (iimI 
than  bv  those  who  do  not.  Those  monotheistic  svstcms 
which  were  the  most  strenuously  op|M>seit  to  the  idea 
of  a  Trinity,  such  as  Judaism  and  Mohammedanism, 
have,  by  reason  of  their  dryness  and  emptiness,  led  to 
the  groMsest  {uiiitheism. 

From  the  doctrine  that  the  Wortl,  who  was  Got!,  be- 
came tle»h,  foll<»ws  the  necessity  «)f  (H)nsidering  (iml  as 
personally  united  with  sinless  humanity,  but  at  the  same 
time,  also,  the  necessity  of  drawing  a  dear  distinction 
l>etwceu  the  divine  e.Hhcnce  and  mere  human  nature. 
Faith  in  the  everlasting  holy  love,  which  is  (v<k1,  can 
only  be  rentlered  theoretically  and  practically  perfect  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  |)erfect,  eternal  object  of  the  self- 
ctmsciousness  and  l«>ve  of  (lod;  i.e.  by  the  thought  of 
the  love  of  God  for  his  only  begotten  S*>n.  Finally, 
the  idea  of  the  fuln&ts  of  GtHl's  creative  and  imparling 
nature  can  only  be  preserve<l  from  diminishing  by  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine  of  a  Holv  (ihost.     Whatever  diffi- 

* 

cutties  may  result  from  the  Christian  idea,  of  difTerenC 
divine  persons,  when  brought  into  connection  with  the 
personality  of  the  divine  essence,  the  apparent  co^itra- 
diction  is  yet  susceptible  of  a  solution ;  even  when  we 
do  not  consider  that  the  Primitive  Church  did  not,  for 
a  long  time,  recognise  these  three  persons  but  as  only 
icionyr^c,  vtrotrraoHQ^  etc. 

The  Latin  Church  alone  has,  since  Augustine,  sanc- 
tioned the  expression  persona  in  the  Symbolum  Qui- 
cunque,  Augustine  himself  said,  yet,  *'  Tres  personam,  si 
ita  dioendse  sunt."  Some  consider  the  Trinity  as  essen- 
tial to  constitute  the  perfect  personality,  and  employ  the 
metaphysics  of  consciousness  as  an  analogical  proof  there- 
of Csee  Schneider,  Colestiu^  drei  gtistliche  (Jfsprache  u.  d, 
Personen  d,  Gottheil  [1884].  i).  Others  refuse  to  recog- 
nise the  real  personality  of  (tod  in  any  but  one  of  the  so- 
calle<l  hypostases :  namely,  in  the  Logos,  the  Son.  Such 
is  Swcdenborg.  Others  still  hold  peculiar  opinions.  At 
any  rate,  we  are  obliged,  acconiing  to  the  clear  sense  of 
Scripture,  to  seek  not  only  the  Trias  in  the  subjectivity 
of  the  representation,  nor  exclusively  in  the  economy  of 
revelation,  but  also  recognise  that  immediate  faith  does 
here  contain  within  itself  the  germ  of  endless  specula- 
tion ;  not  only  because  every  theological  system  of  an- 
tiquity, from  the  time  when,  as  reflecting  gnosis,  it  rose 
above  the  myths,  shows  certain  higher  theogonical  ideaa 
(in  the  sense  in  which  Nitznch  has  presented  it  in  a  his- 
torical and  critical  manner  in  his  TheoL  Stud.  ch.  i),  nor 
merely  because  the  Christian  theologians  of  all  times 
have  made  a  certain  rational  understanding  of  this  mys- 
tery possible  and  found  it  necessary.  It  is  even  essen- 
tially necessary  for  the  Biblical  theologian  to  recognise 
in  the  notion  of  the  Logos — who  is  with  GimI  an<l  is 
God,  the  precreative  image  of  God,  the  inmost  spirit  of 
(iod  who  knew  God — the  element-s  of  essential,  imma- 
nent Trinity.  For  those  only  retain  the  trace  of  Bibli- 
cal theogony  who,  in  all  attempts  at  explaining  it,  keep 
in  view  the  notion  of  the  self-knowle<lge  and  self-love 
of  (yoil,  or  of  the  distinction  between  the  self-concealing 
and  self-revealing  G<h1.  Twesten  has  latterly  greatly 
perfected  the  philosophy  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
both  in  its  hisu>r>'  and  in  ita  essence ;  first  by  placing 
the  Trinity  Kara  top  diroKaXvy^/tutg  Tpoirov,  as  subor- 
dinate to  the  analogical  and  philosophical  interpreta- 
tion; but  then,  again,  Kara  rporrov  virapitto^j  and 
shows  the  connection  between  both  interpretations.  In 
the  first  case,  he  seeks  a  mediation  between  the  ens  ah- 
solutum  and  the  finite  world  which  yet  reveals  the  infl- 
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nite,  and  this  he  finds  in  the  primordial,  creative  thought ' 
of  (iod.  Hut  revelation  cannot  take  place  except  towards 
discerning  beings,  and  finite  beings  cannot  know  Gud 
save  through  (vod.  This  argument  presents  the  three 
notions  of  God,  Logos,  and  Spirit,  yet  forming  still  but 
one  godhead.  Such  as  God  reveals  himsell',  such,  how- 
ever, he  is.  This  leads  us  to  another  consideration,  viz. 
that  the  rgOy  in  order  to  possess  a  real,  living  personali- 
ty, must  not  only  become  dually  contradistingubhed 
within  itself,  but  also,  by  a  third  process,  reflectively  act 
on  itself  as  a  third  subject,  and  be  conscious  of  itself  as 
being  a  perfect  image  of  self.  This  manner  of  treaUng 
this  mystcr>',  by  analogy,  is  neither  accidental  nor  gra- 
tuitous, since,  according  to  Scripture,  human  nature  is 
also  analogous  to  the  divine.  Tertullian  and  Augustuie 
had  themselves  established  their  theories  already  on 
this  basis. 

IV.  Literature, — This  is  immensely  copious.  We  can 
here  refer  only  to  a  few  leading  authorities.  See  Baur, 
Hist,  of  Doctrines;  Burris,  The  Tritiity  (Chicago,  1874) ; 
Cunningham,  Hist,  Theology^  i,  267 ;  Lamson,  Oiigin  of 
Trinity;  I^ssing,  Das  Christenthum  und  die  Vernw\p 
(Berlin,  1784, 8vo) ;  Marhciuecke,  GrwuUekren  derchristl, 
Dogm,  p.  129, 370  (ibid.  1819) ;  Mattison,  The  Trittity  and 
Modem  A  riatUsm  (18mo) ;  Morus,  Commentary ;  Mos- 
heim,  Leben  Servefs  (Helmst.  1748,  8vo);  Meier,  His- 
torical Development  of  the  Trinity;  Neauder,  ii,  2, 
891 ;  Sailer,  Theorie  des  Weisen  (Spoties,  1781,  8vo); 
Walch,  Historia  ConlroversuB  Gracorum  iMtinorum- 
gite  de  Processione  Spiritus  Srnicti  (Jense,  1751,  8vo) ; 
Ziegler,  Geschichtsentwichelung  des  Dogma  vom  heiligen 
Geist,  For  further  literature  see  Biblioth,  Sac.  (1844- 
73),  index  to  vol.  i-xxx;  Dantz,  Worterbuck  der  thtoL 
Literatur,  s.  v. "  Trinitfit ;"  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog,  col. 
268,  1446,  1719-1722 ;  Poole,  Index  to  Period,  Lit,  s.  v. 
«  Trinity." 

TKINITY,  Heathen  Notions  of.  In  examining 
the  various  heathen  philosophies  and  mythologies,  we 
find  clear  evidence  of  a  belief  in  a  certain  sort  of  trinity, 
and  yet  something  very  different  from  the  Trinity  of 
the  Bible. 

In  the  Egyptian  mythology,  the  powers  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  as  the  producer,  the  producing,  and  the 
])roduced  were  symbolized  by  deities  who  were  respec- 
tively father,  mother,  and  child  of  each  other.  Every 
Egyptian  town  had  its  local  triad,  but  the  most  famous 
was  the  great  Theban  triad  of  Amen-ra,  Maut,  and 
Kbousu.  Sometimes  the  king  liimself,  as  a  god,  made 
the  third  member  of  the  triad.  These  combinations  of 
divine  properties  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  dog- 
ma of  a  trinity  either  of  creator,  preserver,  and  destroy- 
er, as  in  Hindi^  mythology,  or  of  Creator,  Redeemer,  and 
Sanctifier  of  the  CShristiau  faith.  The  Babylonian  my- 
thology offers  a  trinity,  each  member  of  the  triad  hav- 
ing his  own  wife  or  consort.  At  the  hcwl  of  this  trin- 
ity stands  Ann,  representing  abstract  divinity.  He  ap- 
{>ears  as  an  original  principle;  the  primeval  chaos,  the 
god  of  time,  and  the  world — uncreate<l  matter  issuing 
from  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  things.  A  com- 
panion deity  with  Anu  is  Ilea,  god  of  the  sea  and  of 
Hades.  He  is  lord  of  generation  an<l  of  all  human  be- 
ings; he  animated  matter  and  rendcreil  it  fertile,  and 
inspired  the  universe  with  life.  The  third  member  of 
this  triad  was  Bel  (Eiu,  Enu,  Kaptu),  the  demiurgus 
and  ruler  of  the  organized  universe.  There  were  also 
second  and  third  trinities  descending  from  the  first,  but 
becoming  more  and  more  defined  in  character,  and  as- 
suming a  decidedly  sidereal  aspect. 

The  svstem  of  Plato  mav  be  thus  stated :  God  first 
produced  the  ideal  world,  i.  e.  his  infinite  understanding 
conceived  of  the  existence  of  the  world,  and  formed  the 
plan  of  creation.  The  r^ri/ world  was  then  formed  after 
this  ideal  world  as  its  model ;  and  this  was  done  by  unit- 
ing the  soul  of  the  world  with  matter,  by  which  the 
world  became  an  animated,  sensitive,  rational  creature 
— guided,  pervaded,  and  held  together  by  this  rational 
soul.     Tbi:  three  principles  of  Plato  were  Oi)  the  Su- 


preme God,  whom  he  calls  Hariip ;  (6)  the  divine  un 
derstanding,  which  he  calls  vovc.  X<Syoc>,  awrifp,  ffofia 
and  (c)  the  soul  of  the  world.  These  views  are  devd 
oped  in  his  TimauSy  etc.  The  Neo-Platouists  eaged 
embraced  these  ideas  of  Plato,  and  during  the  2d  ao 
3d  centuries  seemed  to  labor  to  outdo  one  another  i 
explaining,  defending,  and  more  fully  developing  then 
They  not  only  widely  differ  from  Plato,  but  often  di 
agree  among  themselves  in  their  mode  of  thinking  av 
in  their  phraseology. 

While  the  Jews  who  resided  in  Palestine  were  sati 
fied  with  their  Pharisao-Rabbinic  thetilogy,  and  looki 
for  their  Messiah  as  a  religious  reformer,  this  was  o 
the  case  with  those  residing  elsewhere,  who  had  be< 
educated  under  the  influence  of  the  ilrecian  philosoph 
These  abandoned  the  expectation  of  a  future  Messia 
or  regarded  his  kingdom  as  entirely  of  a  moral  natui 
Among  them  the  theory  of  the  Xuyoc  is  found  as  ear 
as  the  1st  century.  The  \6yo^  they  regarded  as  e: 
isting  before  the  Creation,  and  as  the  instrume 
through  whom  God  made  all  things.  .See  Knap 
Christ,  Theol,  p.  145  sq.;  Lenormaiit,  ChaU.  Mny\ 
ch.  ix ;  Smith,  Chald,  A  ccount  of  Genesis ;  Tholuck,  A 
speculative  Trinitdtslehre  der  neuem  OrietUalen  (Berli 
1826, 8vo). 

Trinity,  Fraternity  of  the,  a  religious  socie 
instituted  at  Rome  by  Philip  Neri  in  1548.  They  h: 
charge  of  the  pilgrims  who  were  constantly  coming 
Rome  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Pope  Paul  IV  ga 
them  the  Church  of  St.  Benedict,  near  which  tl 
built  a  large  hospital,  and  in  which  there  was  a 
a  college  of  twelve  priests  for  the  instruction  of  i 
grims. 

Trinity  Sunday,  the  octave  day  of  the  feast 
Pentecost.  The  introduction  of  this  day  into  the  ci 
endar  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  it  being  e&tsl 
lished  by  pope  Benedict  XI,  A.D.  1305.  It  is  probabi 
that  the  zeal  of  many  Christians  against  the  use  o 
images  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  may  have  been  tl 
first  cause  of  the  appointment  of  a  distinct  day  for  med 
taring  upon  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  unity, « 
the  one  true  God,  as  distinguiithed  from  all  idols.  Tl 
reason  for  its  late  introduction  is  that  in  the  creed  « 
the  Church,  and  in  its  psalms,  hymns,  and  doxologit 
great  prominence  was  given  to  this  doctrine,  aiul  it  w 
thought  that  there  was  no  need  to  set  apart  a  itarticul 
day  for  that  which  was  done  ever\'  day. 

TriphysiteB  (from  rpilstthreefand  ^iHrHCfnatttrf. 
those  divines  who,  at  the  fourteenth  and  fifteen 
councils  of  Toledo,  A.D.  684,  688,  carried  their  opp 
sition  to  the  Monophysites  and  Monothelites  to  su* 
an  extreme  that  they  declared  a  belief  not  only 
Christ's  distinct  divine  and  human  natures,  but  al 
in  a  third  nature  resulting  from  the  union  of  t 
two. 

Triplet,  a  window  of  three  lights.  Many  su 
occur  in  the  First  Pointed  style,  the  centre  light  I 
ing  usually  longer  or  more  elevated  than  the  two  ^i 
lights. 

Trip'olis  (ly  TpiVoXic),  the  Greek  name  of  a  ci 
of  great  commercial  importance,  which  served  at  o 
time  as  a  point  of  feileral  union  for  Aradtis.  Sidon.  a. 
Tyre  (hence  the  name  the  threefold  cily),  which  tm 
had  here  its  special  quarter.  What  its  Phoenic: 
name  was  is  unknown ;  but  it  seems  not  impoMiible  L 
it  was  Kadytis,  and  that  this  was  really  the  place  c 
tured  by  Xecho,  of  which  Herodotus  speaks  (ii,  159  - 
5).  Kadytis  is  the  (ireek  form  of  the  Syrian  Kedt^ 
'*  the  holy,*'  a  name  of  which  a  relic  still  seems  tu 
vive  in  the  Nahr-Kadish,  a  river  that  runs  thrvx 
TarabaluSf  the  modem  n^presentative  of  Tripolis. 
ancient  federations  had  for  their  place  of  meeting  9or> 
s{H)t  consecratcil  to  a  common  deity,  and  just  to  tb 
south  of  Tripolis  was  a  promontor}'  which  went  by  tbt 
name  of  Bcot'  irpocktirov. 
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[iintuTiipolulh>t,in  tbe  ytti  B.C.  S61,thr  plan  ' 
iru  toaooclni  for  the  Hmiiluneoua  revolt  ot  the  Ilne- 
Didig  alia  and  the  Penian  deppnilcnclnt  iii  C;-priu 
■guM  Ibe  Persiiii  king  Ochus.  Although  sidril  bj'  > 
lAfpje  wilh  K«ctanebiu,  king  at  Kgypt,  Ihin  ■tifmpt 
[ilM.  iDd  in  the  Kqud  >  great  pan  ot  Sidon  wu 
binni  and  tbc  chier  citiirna  dealroynl.  P«rha|ia  the  I 
impotuim  of  TripoUa  wta  increaaed  by  thia  miaf.Ttune  | 
■fiu  nnghbor,  for  aoon  altar,  when  Alexander  invi(l»d  ; 
Aai  it  appoart  la  ■  port  of  the  fimi  order.  After  (he  | 
btilc  of  iNua,  aooie  of  the  Greek  officera  in  Darius's 
Krvin  ntrealed  thither,  and  not  only  found  rihipa 
eno^  to  cany  tbemwirea  and  eight  thmitjind  auldiera 
awiv.biil  a  number  OTBT  and  above,  which  they  burned 

*uiicf  them  (Arrian,  ii.  IS).     The  dntruai.m  of  Pyre 

bv  .U«ander,  like  that  of  Sidoii  by  Ochua,  would  liat- 

•inll.'  lend  rather  to  inctcaae  than  diminish  (he  impor- 

^«iKeof  Tripolia  aa  a  commercial  port>     When  Deme-  , 

*  riu  .Suter.  the  ton  of  Seleucut,  aiieeeeiied  in  wreiting 

»yni  fmin  the  young  aon  of  Aniiochus  (B.C.  161),  he        Triptych,  a 

Iwakd  there  and  maile  the  place  the  baae  of  hi*  opera-   over  altars.    The 

Cimi    It  ia  thia  circumatance  to  which  allusiun  li  mn<<e    chief  nubject.     In  toe  iiiiiairation  {itam 

ill  the  only  paaaage  in  which  Tri|ii>liB  ia  mentioned  in    Mr.  A.  Welby  I'ugin)  the  triptych  ia  a 

*V  Bible  (!  Maec  xiv,  I).    Tbe  pnviperity  of  the  city,    board  with  folding-iloon,  containing  a  throned  llgure 

*o  (if  aa  appean,  continued  dinni  In  the  middle  of  the    of  the  Virgin  Mary  rnmned.  and  holding  her  divine 

*■!  century  of  the  Chri^ian  «r«.     Dionysiua  Perie-   child  in  her  lap.    A  figure  of  Peter  on  ii 


folding -doon,  eet 
the  pencil  of 


le  epithet  Xiirauiii'  in  the  M  cen-  Paul  on  the  other 
»a(j.  In  the  Peuliuger  Table  (which  probably  wa»  doora. 
^"oifdled  in  the  reign  of  the  einiwror 
fbcnloeiua),  it  appears  oil  the  grral  road 
>l»ie  Ibe  pout  of  Phtenicia,  and  at  llrthn- 
u  libe  iiext  Matiun  to  it  iiorthwanli )  the 
naili  which  led  reapeeiively  into  Meaopo- 
Unia  and  CilicU  branched  off  frrjm  ciiie 
Wither.  The  pouesainn  of  a  good  har- 
krin  so  important  a  point  for  land  traffic 
■luubdna  combined  with  the  richnew  uf 
Ok  neighboring  mounUina  in  delermin- 
mf  tbe  original  choice  of  the  site,  which     I 


(r  panels  of  the 


[nan  of  trade  eatabliah«l  by 

thR 

three 

Each   of 

lirhl  a  portion  of  Tripoli 

fWtilied  wall,  like  the  V 

nan 

TheCbineaeparU;  but  i 

A.1). 

W\ 

laid  in  ruina  by  the  te 

ibMvear.Md  overthrew 

■IVre. 

»ido 

lytui,  and  Byblua  aa  well.  On  thia  occa- 
•im  the  apiieaiance  of  the  coaatwaa  much 
■lierrd.  A  large  portion  of  the  promonto- 
ry Theuprosopon  (which  in  the  Chriatiaii 
tiinea  had  ita  name,  fruca  motive*  of  piety, 
chaOf^ed  to  Ijthoproaopon)  fell  into  the  aea, 
aud.  by  tbe  natural  breakwater  it  cuunli- 
luied,  ocUed  a  new  port,  able  to  contain  a 
cunaaderable  number  of  large  veaaela.  The 
andent  Tripolia  was  Boally  destroyed  by 
tbc  aultu  El-llana&r  in  A.D.  i:i89,  and 
(.he  modem  TarabalOa  ia  ntualed  a  cou[>le 


sbOBaud  iabalHlanta,  arid  lathe  centre  of  one  of  the  four 
IKilubis  of  Syria.  It  export*  silk,  tobacco,  galli,  aiHl 
■^rowniBihelawgr  parts  of  tbe  mountain  at  the  foot 
»f  ikieh  it  Kaiidi,  and  performs,  on  a  smaller  scale,  i  he 
lan  which  wa*  formerly  Uken  by  Tripiilis  aa  the  e  ntrt- 
1<«lijr  tbe  productiooa  of  ■  moat  fertile  region  (Ulnd. 
'>*-iri,41;  Strabo,  x*i,  2;  Vossius  inJ  M'lam.  i,  |-.>i 
T^binesi  Ckmiogr^ia,  aub  anno  6043).  For  tbe 
Men  place, *eePoe(«ke,iU  146  sq.i  MBumtrell,p.2e; 
^khBnte,p.lS3K|.;  Vuttei, Handbook,  v. bii;  Dade- 
I      ^  Palrttmt,  p.  609  sq.  (where  a  map  is  given).    See 


Ttiqtiet»l  (rtiw-mmfmf),  a  censer  used  by  biah- 
op  And^ewe^  in  which  the  clerk  put  inccuBe  at  the  read- 
ing of  the  tint  leaaon. 

TriBaOTamentarians,  a  controversial  name  pv- 
en  to  thoae  reformera  who  maintained  that  there  are 

lism,  the  Lonl's  supper,  and  absolution.  This  opin- 
ion was  held  by  some  Lutherans  at  Leipdc,  and  waa 
authoritatively  set  forth  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Church 
nf  Rnglaiid  in  tbe  laitUulioa  of  a  Chrvfiim  Man 
(l5Gi). 

Trlaagion  (rpiiiayiov,  Ihrief  hol^)  waa  ao  called 
because  of  the  thrice  repealing  "  Holy,  holy,  boly,  Lord 
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I  imitotinn  i^ihe  wnphim  in  the  vision  made  three  Pdhen,  three  Stint,  and  three  HoljCbm 

is  hymtiwaa" Hull,  holy,  which  wan  a  Trinity  ufirinilies. 
holy,  Uml  (ioil  of  hoats!  heaven  and  earlh  are  full  iif         Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (t'aWA.c.  svi)  »tlribinei  Iben 

Ihy  glury,  wlin  art  Ueiwetl  forever.     Amen."     Thiia  it  (tin  of  Triibeism  in  ila  broadeat  furin  lo  Marcion,  ■ 

is  ill  the  domliliiliiint,  and  fnituently  in  UhryauBIDm.  Hilary  {lie  Synod,  xxii,  otij  uaocialea  it  with  tbr  h 

Aflerwardi  Ihe  Church  added  nume  wonla  to  il,  and  »y  ufPhotiuua.     The  Tritheisu  of  the  6th  eentuni 

rang  it  in  thia  fiirni :  "Ayiot  o  Otoe,  u'yioc  iaj(ypot,  nut  bohl  the  opinion  in  ila  bnud  form,  and  wHiM  In 

5'11'r   (iSiivnroc  iX(i(»ov    ijpot    {"Holy  liod,  hdly  ahrunk  from  auvHich  alatemenl  u  that  there  are  ih 

ighty,  hnly  Immortal,  have  merci-  upon  us").     The  Godi.     The  Tritheim  of  the  6th  century  waa  nri< 

hymn  ia  attributed  to  tlie  patriarch  I'tocIuh,  in  the  4tb  by  Uiisceliii  In  Ihe  1 1th,  and  hia  NtmiinaBirtic  ofiia 

century.     Theodosiui  the  yiiunger  ordered  it  to  be  9unf;  tbat  the  name  (iod  is  the  abMraet  idea  of  ■  gEUiii  c 

in  the  lilur^^y,  after  hie  vision  of  a  child  chanting  it  taining  the  three  reraona  called  Father,  Son,  and  H 

during  an  earth((uake  at  Constantinople.     L^teratiJl,  by  UhoM  was  oppoaed  by  Atnclm  \^He  Fide  Ttinilnt.  tl 

.\naslaaiua  the  empeiur.  or  by  Peter  Knapheus,  bishop  and  was  cnnilemned  by  the  Council  of  SuiwHis^ 

of  Antioch,  the  fiillowing  words  were  addcil:  oirrBvpui-  l(i«2.    In  l&il  the  bereav  was  revived  bv  Dr.tihetl 

itii  il  qfinr  ("that  was  crucitied  for  us").     This  was  (A  Vimlimli-m  a/tkt  DoelHiif  o/tit  l/nlg  ami  A'l 

ihine  to  oppose  the  hereay  of  the  Theopischites  (q.  v.),  ilatrd  Triiiilg).    [n  a  sermon  delivered  before  thcl 

whii'h   was,  in   eOecI.  m   say  tbat    the  whole   Trin-  veruly  of  Oxford  (l(i9&),  the  preacher  roainlained 

iiy  siiffi-reil,  heoanse  this  hymu  was  cumnuinly  applied  theory  of  Dr.  .Sherlorlt  that  "there  are  three  iufl: 

Ii>  the  wh»le  Trinity.     To  avoid  Ibis  inconvenience,  distinct  minds  and  substances  in  the  Trinily,"  and  i 

Calandio,  bishop  of  Antioch,  In  the  time  of  Zeno  the  "the  three   Persons  in  the  Trinily  are  three  dint 

emperor,  made  another  addition  to  it  of  the  words  infinite  minila  or  spirits,  and  three   individual  i 

"(^^rist  our  King," reading  It  thua:  "Holy  God,  boly  stances."     These  pTD|Hintinns  were  condemned  by 

Higbty.holy  [mmortal.Christour  King,that  wast  eru-  authorities    of  the    universiiy.      The   speculation 

cifleil  tor  us,  have  meicy  uu  us.''    These  aridi^na  occa-  Hutchinson  in  the  last  eeiilur}'  was  I'ery  «milar  ii 

(doned  much  confusion  in  Ihe  Eaatem  Church,  while  logical  coiiiie(|iienceB  tci  that  of  Ihe  older  Tritbr 

the  CouManlinopiililan*  and  Weatern  Church  stifHy  re-  See  Bingham, CAriif.  JNfi;.  bk.  xi,  ch.  iii.  S  4;  Bl 

jected  them.     Il  was  chiefly  sung  in  the  middle  of  the  Jlicl.  nf  SecU,  s.  v. 

communion  service,  though  s>tnetim»  It  was  used  on        Xrfuniph  (usuallv  tis  or  vhv.  Vf;'"'"). 
other  occasions.     After  the  preface  this  hymn  was  al-  ..        .  t'n  a      iebr  ted' 

wavs  sunc.aiid.aceocding  toCvrilof  Jeruralem,  Chrvs- ..•,., 

oalora,  and  the  sc^id  Conncil  of  Vaison,  aUo  at  all  "lumph,  which  generally  included  a  gorgeou,  ,.r. 

masses,  matin  lenlen,.«-ofthe  dead.- BinBhem,CA.itf.  «■""'  •  ''"I'l"?  "f  ™piive8  and  spoik,  and  a  »! 

Aaliq.  bk.  xiv,  eh.  ii,  J  8.  Ibanksgiviiig  and  sacrilice  to  Ihe  gods.     Among 

Trisantift,  a  mediieval  term  for  (1)  a  cloislcr,  or  Kgyptiani,  the  triumph  of  a  king  reluming  rr...ii 

(2)  a  place  of  retreat  for  religi.His  persons  where  medi-  "'•^  ■  8""''  «Jcmi'i'y  celeiirated  with  aU  the  |. 

Utions  are  made.-Lee.  <;iw-.  «/ Lilur,,.  Trrmt,  s.  v.  «'"«■'>  '<•«  wealth  of  the  nation  could  command  0 

TiiBClUdse,  a  sect  of  Sabellian  heretics  mentioned 
by  Philcster  (llirr.  c.  xciii).  Augustine  (Har.  c.  Ixxiv), 
and  Pnedestinacue  {liar.  c.  Ixxiv)  as  maintaining  Ihe 
opinbn  that  Ihe  divine  nature  is  compoaed  of  three  parts. 
line  of  which  is  named  the  Father,  Ihe  aecond  part  the 
Son,  and  the  third  the  Holy  (ihoM  i  and  that  the  union 
of  these  three  parts  consiilutes  the  Trinity.  Philasler, 
in  coniiemning  this  heresy,  uses  expreasioiis  very  similai 

to  aume  in  the  Athanasian  hymn, "  Ergo  est  vera  per-  i 
siina  Pairis  qum  miint  Filium.  el  est  vera  persona  qua! 
advenil  ile  Pacre,  et  est  vera  persona  ISpiritus  quv  a 
Filio  et  Fatre  missa  eM." 

Tritb«lill  (LaC  Trilhrmiut).  .\w\sit,  »  Oei 
hisloriau  and  Iheolngian,  was  burn  al  Trittenheim, 
Treves,  Feb.  I,  1462,  being  the  only  son  of  John  of 
Heidenberg  and  Eliiabeth  of  l.nngway.  His  early  eil. 
iicalion  was  conducted  in  a  desultory  manner, ' 
14H2  he  enteteil  the  Benedictine  abliey  at  S|iai 
where  the  next  year  he  waa  elected  abbot,  ami  a 

isiered   its  affairs  with   gr«t  zeal.     In  1506  he  ex-  ""The  Hebrews,  under  the  direction  of  inspired  pi 

cljanged  this  puaition  for  a  similar  one  in  ihe  "hbey  of  ,^  „i,.|,„ted  their  victories  bv  triumphal  pn«e« 

WllTxburR,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  Dec.  87,  ||,j  „,,„„,  .nj  children  dancing  accompanviiic 

I5lfi.    Ilia  many  learned  writings  ate  enumerated  in  „       ^j,,,  ,.,ri„„,  musical  inainimenta  rse^  Jud. 

H.»rer,  .V™r.  fliip.  <:hiin,lr,  s.  v.     The  principal  ones  M-X:\  and  singing  hvmns  of  triumph  to  Jehovah 

Ur.Dt  Scrii^rilHi,  Errlf,i«rilri,{\m):-r<Aiigraphm  u,.;,,^  „j  ,^e  Uo-i.'  The  song  of  Muaea  at  the 

(1  Jl8)  -.^SlnognijilHa  (1531  J.  Sea,  which  was  aung  by  Miriam  to  the  apirited  suun 

Trltbelata,  a  sect  which  appeared  in  the  Sth  cen-  the  timbrel  (Exod.  xv,  1-^11,  and  that  of  Debora 

lury,  and  which  taught  thai  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  the  overthrow  of  Dank  (Jwlg.  v,  1-31  \  are  maj< 

were  Ikrrr  coequal,  distinct  lleings,  united  by  one  com-  examples  of  the  triumphal  hymns  of  the  ancieui 

mun  will  and  purpose.     This  sect  was  divideit  into  the  brews.     Triumphal  Kings  were  uttered  for  the  It 

Philuponists  and  Coiionites,  acconling  to  the  names  of  (1  Sam.  xviii,  6-A;  2  Chron.  xx,  21-38)  and  elegit 

their  respective  leaders,  wliu  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  ihe  dead  (2  Sam.  i,  17-27;  2  Chrnn.  xxxv,  £3). 

the  three  Persona  in  Ihe  Ucnlhead,  but  differed  in  some  conquerors  were  intoxicated  with  jny,  and  the  shun 

opinions  conceniing  Ihe  resurrection  of  the  body.    Ilav-  viclnry  resuiindeil  from  mounUin  tii  mminlain  ( Isa. 

ing  made  this  change  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinily,  11:  lii,  7.8;  Ixiii,  1-4;  Jer.  I,  "i.  Eaek.  vii,  7;  Nsl 

they  msile  aiiollier  cliaiige  annwcnblc  lo  it  in  the  furni  15).     Mnnumenls  in  hoiiur  of  vicliiiy  were  erectnl.. 

orbsptism— baptizing  in  ihe  iiameofihree  uiHiriginaled  the  arms  of  the  enemy  were  hung  up  as  trophies  in 

liriiK-iplcs,  as  three  Sunn,  three  Paracletes.    As  a  rouse-  temples  (1  Sam.  xxi,  9;  xxxi,  10;  2  Sam.  viii.  IJ 

queni'e  uf  asserting  three  unbegolten  princiiilee,  they  Kings  xi,  10).    Indignities  tu  priaoueta  foimed  a  le 


Ancient  AMjrl»u  Kiua  iu  h[uce~>un  utter  Vkiurl*>. 
ini  Inuire  of  Iriumphu  BinonK  ■ncionl  nalioni  gfiwril-  ]  |iroceti«io[iii  liw- 

■ot  (mgiienliy  i>raclia'<<,  sucli  an  miiming,  liliiiiljtif; ;  aud  the  I'tolen 
[m  Eik],  and  killiiidc.  ffli|Kx-ully  in  Ibe  esse  of  r*bel .  I.>  have  been  t 
printo.    See  CAi-rivt.     Ti.  giut  oiie'e  fiiit   i. 


pear  u>  have  been  mnch 
]inclk«il  by  the  mvcnant 
peoj>le,  but  it  fnrnii-  tlie 
iiround  ofmany  %iirBiive 
reprvBciilaiiiiniin  thir  r>ri<- 
plivtical  .Scripiurea  (I'nii. 
cx,l;  liia.lx.14i  ICit.xv. 
261.     SeeKiKi-r;  Xu'tL. 

AriHing  the  (int'ki^  it 
<liics  not  apprar  that  iri- 
uni|ihB  were  avcimleil  l» 
viclurinuo  ^nernK  hul 


bcmicheB  <if  palm.     Such 


ml  I  of 


kinie.!  with 

Twoven 

K.  ii»  fabric 

It  il  dtarlv  tu  the  (;neen-Svri 

11  fiffin 

irinmph  Ih 

L  the  ai«»tk-  J.ibii  allude*  in  thp 

A,™- 

bvthe 

KNloflhehi 

nb  Htan,lint'  "  before  the  throne, 

cloliied 

th  niUhs  an 

.  palmn  in  their  hand*"  (Kev.  vii, 

Ji. 

Nrxi   i«   il 

:    K);v]jlianii.   the   Komana   wei 

moiiK  ancipn 

nations  iu  altributiiii;  im|innai 

nrrtniK  themwlves  In  bellow  a  g 

..»he»t 

ate  was  the 

:l,  we  Bnd  Joshua  onlering  the  II 
inilr*.  whn  had  lalteti  rtrfuKe  in 
ht  iHit  that  hill  captains  miigln  vn 
■lid  put  their  fimt  'in  the  iivekn 
»  (Jwh.  It,  24).     Ulemlly 


<>r    the 


pany.  Many  \  victiituain  general  |>aiMeil  fnim  the  gale  «f  (he  eiiy  tn 
re  pre  ten  la-  I  the  Capiuil.  lie  Kl  <hi(  fnun  the  Cain|ius  Marliiii,  ami 
[ions  of  this  pniceeiieii  alnii);  tlie  Via  Trium]dialis,  bih]  fmni  lliritce 
viiniiini appear  thiuugh  the  incMt  (Hililic  plaeea  nf  the  city.  The  strvrls 
anxiii)!  the  were  Mrewn  with  Huwera,  and  Ihe  alian  nmiknl  with 
■nonn  mental  I  Jni«iiM.  Kim  wenl  a  immeroii*  band  of  muair,  *ini;iii|{ 
rpmaina  ofan-  and  playintt  triumphal  nniK»i  »fxl  vrerc  leil  the  uxcn 
liipiity ;  and, '  lo  be  aacrilired,  having  tlieir  boma  gilt  anil  their  heads 
r.illiiwlHt;  the '  idiininl  villi  tillplH  and  i.'arlandiii  Iben  folKiwed  Ihe 
prevaili  11  K  '  npuils  taken  fnun  the  einmy, carrkd  iu  open  wapon«,or 
u»B(;e  in  this  mi  ■  i^ireiea  iif  Net  i-alleilyrrf/cuw,  around  which  were 
:  kiiij^s  n(  ilie  ilinplaynl  ihe  jpildi'ii  enmna  Kent  by  allied  and  Iribu- 
I  ear e,  to  be  lary  Hialex.  The  title*  of  the  vanquinhed  iiaiioiii  were 
•  line  nfier  un-  iimrrilinl  on  wumleii  frame*;  and  image*  or  rrpieveiila- 
'  mi*  of  iIk  eumiuer^Uii 


TRIUMPHS 

ttendantH;  afler  the  captim  a 


alhed  wilh  laurel,  fulli 


r«fc,>.T. 


of  their  age.    See  Hoerer,  ffmr.  Biog.  Gini- 


like  utyn,  ami  weiriii);  ccnwns  or  giM;  in  the  miilst 
4ji  whom  wtEi  a  pantoiniaie,  clolh«l  in  a  k-niAle  ^arb, 
whose  burincBS  U  was  with  hia  liwka  and  KeMures  lu  m~ 
aull  [he  vaiiijuishetl.  A  long  train  of  perauni  followed, 
earrying  perfumes;  afttr  whom  came  the  general,  dreaa- 
«d  ill  purple,  embroidered  with  gold,  wearing  a  enwn 
111  laurel  on  his  head,  holding  a  bnnch  of  laurel  in  liin 
Tight  hand,  and  in  his  left  an  iyory  aceplre  with  an 
eagle  ou  the  lop,  hia  face  painted  with  vermilion,  and  a 
gulden  ball  hanging  from  hia  neck  on  hia  breast,  lie 
stood  upright  in  a  gilded  chariot  adonied  with  ivory, 
drawn  by  four  while  horses,  attended  by  his  relations 
and  a  great  crowd  of  citizen*,  all  clotheil  in  white.  It 
was  creditable  to  Boman  morality  that  a  public  slave 

bim  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  to  present  to  him, 

varied  change*  amt  chances  of  mortality.    The  con- 


ants  and  military  tribunes  who  had  served  i 
The  consuls,  aenatois,  and  other  magistrate 
the  general's  cliariot  on  fool ;  and  the  whole 
was  closed  by  the  victiirious  army,  drawn  u 
crowned  witii  laurel,  deconlol  with  the  giiia  wnicn 
they  hail  received  fur  Ihdr  valor,  and  ainging  (heir  own 
and  their  general's  praises.  See  Smith,  IHa.  nf  Clan. 
Aiilig.a.v.     SeeTnVK  (Emprmr). 

Paul  makes  ft^uent  Elusions  to  such  triumphal  pro- 
ce«iunB<Col.ii,  lb.  Kph.  iv, 8),with  whiuh  he  compare! 
I  he  triumphs  of  Christ's  followers  in  spreading  abroad, 
ill  everv  place,  the  perfume  of  the  goepel  of  salvation 
(2  Cor.  ii,  14-ie).  Our  .Saviour's  triumphal  entry  into 
Jrrunalfin  (Matt.xni,  1-9)  was  a  token  of  hie  royal  char- 
acter <_se«  the  monoKraphs  in  Hase,  I.rben  Jus,  p.  ISl). 

TrllimptaUB,  AtiiCHTiNra,  an  Aiipislinian  hermit- 
monk  wliu  was  a  native  of  Ancoua,  attended  the  Uni- 


'  of  Pari 

cil  of  Lyons  in  1274.  tie  also  sojourned  at  Venice  while 
engaged  in  the  publication  of  several  small  books  in 
honor  of  the  Virgin,  and  at  Naples,  where  he  became 
the  favorite  of  kings  Charles  ami  lioberl,  and  where  be 
died  in  1328,  at  the  ago  of  eiuhly-live  yean.  A  num- 
ber of  puhliglied  and  ungmlilialunl  wurka  fiun  hia  pen 
are  yet  extant.  We  note  one  Oh  tht  Utrbnailical 
/'oKvr,  addressed  to  pope  John  XXII  (Augsburg,  1473)-. 
— A  Comntmttii-;/  on  lit  iMriti  I'lugtr; — Commmli  on 
tif  Art  ilaria  and  Ihe  Magniflciit  (Rome,  l.iWI,  1692, 
I6UB}:— ■  MiUrluquium  from  the  works  of  Augustiue. 
unliiilalwd  by  Triumphus,  but  completed  by  the  Augus- 
liiiian  llartholumvw  of  Urbino  (Lyons,  1565).     Of  uu- 


—  On  the  IMg  Ohvil,  a  polemic  against  the 
Aiivrkt:— On  lliiSini-ilnaH/giian—OHduKianmtxvilo 
Ihf  Land  of  Proaue : — (M  lie  KiioieMi/e  and  f'acullin 
o/lht  Sfvii—Theomit  ntpteliag  Ikr  Hiiurmivta  of 
the  I>tad:—KTpoBtiaiu  of  Ezrl-itt  and  all  Srtr-Tnl. 
BooUi—OUcovria  qftlu  I.ord:^Otilhe  SaaiH:—OH 
Iht  Moralia  of  Si.  Grrgory.  See  Paniphilius.  Ckran. 
Krrmil.  S.  A  uiput.  p.  46 ;  Cave,  Snipl.  Acri.  IIimI.  Lil. 
(Gen.  1730).— Henog,  Sail-fncgUop.  s.  r. 

Tiiv«t,  NiCHOLAii,  an  English  nominiean  monk, 
was  bom  at  Norfolk  about  IJM.  He  was  educated  at 
(Ijiford  and  Paris,  and  became  prior  of  Kiiglisb  bouses 
of  his  order.    lie  died  in  laSH.    He  was  Ihe  author  of 

.ItHrlmulAmii  Cinmiran.  etc.  {Onon.  1719-ffi.  i  i-nls. 
Kvo).  He  left  many  HSS.  on  various  subjects  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  aa  well  as  a  rWimmfiiiy  on  iSiii- 
rrn'/  TnignKei.  etc'  See  Chalmers,  fli-tf.  /fid.  s.  v.; 
Allilione,  IHel.  of  Hril.  nnd  A  mer.  .\uihon.  s.  v. 

TrlTUlil,  the  name  of  several  canliiiats  of  Italian 


so  was  the  nephew  nf  Antonio  (1);  be- 
came deacon  in  IM7.  archbishop  of  Keggio  in  l&-.!IJ.and 
succpasivelv  biahop  of  Rohbio  ( I  ai9-2l),  Toulon  (ia»), 
Asti  (l5-i8),  Baveux  (1629).  and  Brugiialo  (1636);  an] 
died  at  Kume,  March  30.  IMS. 

2.  KsTKano<l)ti»»  bom  atUilan  in  JanuuT.I4S7, 
and  alter  various  diplomalic  services  was  made  biahop*  • 
of  Coma  in   i4t<7,  and  cardinal  in  IGOl.     He  died  at 
Rome,  Uarch  IH,  ISUS. 

3.  Amtonio  (2),  nephew  of  tb«  folknring,  wM  Blade  : 
auccessor  of  his  uncle  Agostino  aa  biahop  uf  Toaliia  b  ^ 
1628.  and  caidinal  in  156'.     He  died  June  96,  I6B9. 

4.  St'AKAUicciu,  a  learned  lawyer,  *aa  made  pm- — , 
feasor  of  canon  law  at  Pavia  in  1491,  and  in  1499  couit— . 
sellnr  of  Louis  XIL  He  became  cardinal  in  1S17.  bish~« 
op  of  Coma  in  InOB,  and  afterwanls  of  Hacenu  (1522-  a 
'if>).  He  died  at  the  monaalery  of  Maguuano,  nea^^ 
Verona,  Aug.  fl.  1527. 

Tro'SB  (Tpwric).  The  city  from  which  Paul  fiiv^ 
sailed,  in  cunieiguciice  of  a  dirine  intimation,  to  car^  - 
the  (iuspel  Ihim  Ana  to  Europe  (Acts  xvi,8,  II ; — wbe  — j 
he  reateil  lor  a  short  time  on  Ihe  northward  road  ftiKZB 
Ephesus  (during  the  uext  misrionary  journey),  in  t'  .^ 
expectation  of  meeting  Titus  (2  Cor.'ii,  IS.  13)  :  wbe  ^ 
on  the  return  southwards  {during  the  same  miseiiHii^^ 

Philippi  (Acis  xx,  5, 6),  and  remained  a  week.  Ihe  rl  .^r 
uf  which  (before  the  journey  to  Awon)  was  inarked  _. 
the  raising  of  Eiiiychus  from  Ihe  dead  during  the  [  --— 
tracteil  miiluighi  <liscouraei  and  where,  after  an  in-  « 
val  of  many  years,  [he  a|inMle  Icfl  (during  a  jiuiniey  jj| 
details  of  which  are  unknown)  a  cloak  and  some  !■  a-^^, 
and  parchmeiitu  in  the  house  nf  Carpus  (2 1'im.  iv.  \^K. 
deserves  Ihe  careful  attention  of  the  student  of  Ihe  Sv'e» 
I'esi.,  and  is  metiwrable  as  a  relic  of  the  lanraus  nti-<i^ 
Troy. 

The  full  name  of  the  city  was  Alrrtmdria  Tmii 
<Livy,  XXXV,  42),  anti  sometimes  it  was  called  simpli 
Alexandria,  as  by  Pliny  (IliH.  Sat.  v.  88}  and  SirslB 
(xiii.  a93\  somelimCK  simply  Troas  (as  in  Ibe  New  Test. 
and  I  he  /I  Rf .  Ilin.  St>e  Wesscling,  p.  S84).  The  formrr 
pan  of  the  name  indicates  the  period  at  w  hich  it  wu 
fouwled.  It  was  first  built  by  Antigoiiun.  inxlet  the 
name  of  Antigoniii  T'mni,  and  peopled  with  ilir  iidiab- 
itaiits  of  some  neighboring  cities.  AfierwanU  it  ou 
embellished  by  Lysimachus,  and  named  Alexandiia 
Troas.  Its  lutuatioii  was  on  the  coast  of  Mysia.  ofp— 
site  the  south-east  extreoiiiy  of  the  i>land  uf  Tenedgs. 
The  name  Troad  strictly  belongs  to  the  whole  district 

L'urier  the  Romans  it  was  one  of  the  tnnac  important 
towtiB  of  the  pn>viuce  of  Asia.  It  was  Ihe  chief  point 
of  arrival  and  (leparture  for  those  who  went  by  aea  be- 
tween Maceilonia  and  the  western  Asiatic  districU:  and 
it  was  Goniiecleil  by  good  roads  with  other  place«  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  interior.  Fur  the  latter  see  the  map 
in  U-ake's  .-InVf  .Vuor,  ami  in  Lewin's  Si.  Paul,  ii,  81. 


C(dna  orTroaa. 


TROKI 

U  bad  wom  so  jiunlily  since  [he  reriTal  cri 

Tbe  Council  of  Trent,  wbUe  revinring  arer 

or  RomaD  theology,  hiving  n<ted  in  ila  cai 

fundatnraul  article*  orChriBtiui  lailh  with 

R«M  that  was  indeed  much  needed,  gav«  t 

structioiuto  all  the  licensed  pieachen  irf  thdr 

and  to  enabled  them  to  asaume  ■  new  appea 

■onnd  faith,  at  least  in  those  particulan  whit 

contrait  not  only  with  their  former  heterodox; 

be  concealed,  but  with  the  open  hetetodoxyo 

fugitive  Italian  Protestanu.   Theae  persons  lo 

genial  society  among  the  Jews  in  Poland,  wl 

heroically  adhering  to  tbe  letter  of  ihe  Ho< 

had  neverthelesa  not  accepted  the  more  fully 

verity  of  Chriilian  revelation.     Heretics  th 

In  tbe  eye  of  Rome,  and  the  persecation  that 

them  drove  them  al  once  into  the  amu  of  tb 

Karaites;  for,  like  ttietn,  and  even  more  tbi 

theae  proteslert  igainsl  Rome  hated  traditioi 

human  luthority.     Like  the  Karaites,  they  w 

dy  Monolheista  in  Ihe  same  narrow  wnse.     T 

ran  Anus  in  the  race  of  unbelief.     Tbeir  owi 

left  his  name  lo  a  sect  just  as  Sadok  had  left : 

Socino,  with  hit  principal  foUowera,  cbose  P 

he  It  once  their  asylum  ind  their  citldeL    Fi 

time  it  became  Ihe  centre  of  Sociniintsm  in 

[n  Poland  the  Jew  and  Ihe  Chrislian  both  eoj 

ligious  liberty,  and  for  once  tbe  most  orthodo 

laraelilea  and  the  least  orthodox  of  the  CI 

could  fraternize  on  itne  point,  and  on  only  one 

of  tboae  Jews  wu  Isaac     He  was  brought  a 

study  of  Talmudiam  ii  a  branch  of  Jewish  I 

and  in  the  faith  of  the  Karaite,  cold  with 

quickened  and  elevated  under  Ihe  impolse  of 

lion.    YonnK  Isaac,  lo  whom  Hebren  was  vei 

wM  also  liberally  educated  in  the  Latin  ani 

langua^Ces.     In  theae  languages  he  read  ll 

Plan  otTrogjlUitniaiidltaAitfalnlDg  Islands.  controversial  writings,  ss  (hey  were  iseoed 

eminent  aulhois,  against  the  Church  of  Rar 

■heltoed  by  SanlaliMi ;  hut  the  pon  now  known  as  the    carefully  slodied  the  Catholic -Polish  vernoi 

Pott  of  St.  Paul  is  that  protected  by  the  island  of  Nero,    Bble,  made  by  I.eonant  from  Ihe  Vulgate,  w 

the  andent  Argcnnon  (Lewin,  St.  Pmil,  u,  89).     See    peared  in  Cracow  in  16ei,and  again  in  157S  ai 

Paul.  the  Calvinislic-Polish  version,  called  the  Rsdiit 

TrOO,  Bunnel,  a  Swedish  prelate,  was  bom  May    *°^  publisbed  in  1668 ;  and  the  Socinian  verai. 

22, 1706,  at  Saint  Scbedwi  (DalecarUa),  being  the  son    "l"  f""  the  original  teits,  by  the  celebrate 

of  a  paator.     He  studied  philosophy  at  the  Univeivty    ™dny,  which  was  pnblished  at  Nieawicz,  in  Li 

of  Stockholm,  and  becwne  succesmvely  grand  almoner    '"  '^'O;  "  "eU  "  "he  writings  of  Nicholas 

of  the  king  (April  22, 1740),  prerident  of  the  consistory    Marlm  Cbechowiz,  and  Simon  Budny,  the  t 

(Jan.  2,  mi),  bishop  of  WMarla  (April  88, 1761),  and    Uoitananism  in  Poland.     As  all  these  aeets,  wl 

archbishop  of  UpsJa  ( Nov.  8, 1767  ),  where  he  died,    ed  from  each  other  on  almoal  eveiy  other  poini 

Jan.  18, 1764.    He  was  a  leaned  and  eloquent  preacher,   "Q  their  attack  upon  tbe  Jews  and  their  faith,  l 

Mid  left  many  funeral  discour«!8,  elc  «'  •<>  ■""''  <">  »  confulalion  of  Christwoity. 

_     .n   _  ^      ..  .         1  ...  the  New  Teat.,  in  Budnv'e  version,  with  the  i 

..g. ...  Km  ..  S»»Mbol.,  r,L  M,  17«.    ilto  .  bnJl-  /„  .jj^,,  ^  „jj  j,  .  /..|„  „  j...^ 

th.  king  (1776),bi.hop  of  LinkOpMB  (178*>,  pn»i.  j^^^j^  mmbined  wilh  th.  obiMtion.  of  the  8< 
d.nt  of  tbe  coiuiMor;  of  Stoekbulm  uid  ucbbiibop  of  ^        l.      l  ^    ..      .^      .      .. 

I  Upsal.  (Aug.  80, 1787),  where  ho  died,  July  27,  iW  """,  """"BH  to  bear  on  the  New  Test  by  direc 

He  wrote  several  historical  sketches,  for  which  see  Hoe-  ""  ""  "^  lesdmg  sentences  in  relauon  to  the 

fet.  JVoKB.  Biog.  Ginirait,  s.  v.  ''f^i  »"'!  niinistr)-  of  Christ.     The  work,  writtei 

TTtAi.  la^c  »».ABRAHXM,.  Jewish  scbolsr.who  X;r'"^  Vfl'^''""-^:^'^  "■^^f'^, 

derived  bis  name  tion,  hU  na^ve  plaoe,  Ttoki,  a  town  in  """*'  ""■  "'"'='' ''"  •  "■"W-'Je  eelebnly,  I 

the  Russian  province  of  Wilna.  was  bom  in  1688.     At  i»hed  m  1698,  when  si^ty  years  of  age.     The 

the  period  in  which  this  character  lived,  Poland  was  not  iniereating  for  its  quoutjons  from  some  liltM 

only  tbe  sest  of  Jewish  learning,  but  also  the  scene  of  Christian  and  polemical  works  in  the  Polish  Is 

action  of  the  dil&rent  sects  to  which  the  Reformation  and  because  it  has  been  made  use  of  by  critica 

gave  rise,     "lulhe  earlier  years  of  Ihe  religious  Refor-  upnn  the  New  Test,  from  Voltaire  to  Strauss; 

■nation  of  tbe  16th  century,  the  scepliciam  which  had  former  al  least  acknowledges,  in  his  Mibaiffa, 

prevailed  so  geneislly  in  Rome  and  the  Italian  stales,  "  II  a  raasemble  toules  les  difficult^  que  lea  in 

chiefly  amung  the  higher  clergy,  and  perhaps  most  in-  ont  prodiguees  depuis .  Enfin,  incr^ules  la 

tensely  iu  Ihe  highest,  tainted  the  Italian  mind, and  ira-  terminus  n'ont  presque  riea  aU^gud  qui  ne  soit 

parted  a  peculiar  stamp  of  heterodoxy  to  Ihe  adherenis  rempsrl  de  la  foi  du  rabbin  Itsac"     The  booh  i 

of  the  Reformation  in  that  counliy.    The  court  oT  Rome  ed  inlo  two  parts— the  Krsi,  which  is  devoted  ti 

had  ssgiciously  put  off  the  garb  of  pagan  laxity  which  aminatioii  of  Ihe  objections  tsiaed  by  Chrisliant 
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•TcBciiiaD,  and  which  b  subdivided  into  fifty  chapters,  1582.    He  was  well  educated,  visited  foreign  univer»i-  , 

ilis^eiHKS  rerj  minutely  the  interpretation  of  the  Me»-  ties,  and  on  his  return  to  Geneva,  in  1606,  he  gave  such 

■t-i-flanie  passages  of  the  Old  Test  and  their  application  to  proof  of  his  learning  that  he  was  chosen  professor  of 

C^'kftriitas  the  predicted  Messiah;  while  the  second  part  the  Hebrew  language.      He  was  made   minister  in 

mjm     tiken  up  with  a  critical  examination  of  the  state-  1608,  and  created  rector  of  the  university  in  1610.     In 

TCB^ti  made  in  the  sundry  books  of  the  New  Test.  1616  he  was  promoted  to  the  professorship  of  divinity. 

ITroln  died  in  1594.     Hu  work  was  first  published  by  He  was  sent  from  Geneva  to  the  Council  of  Dort,  where 

>^"sgenseil,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in  his  collection  of  he  displayed  his  great  knwole<lge  in  divinity,  and  a 

T'iAe  Fiery  Darts  of  Saian  {Tela  Ignea  Satanm)  (Alt-  moderation  which  was  highly  applauded.     For  several 

clc»rf,  1681),  from  a  MS.  obtained  from  an  African  Jew,  of  his  works  see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeniraU,  s.  v. ; 

"wliieh  was  imperfect.    A  reprint  of  this  vitiated  text  Herzog,  Real-Eneyclop.  s.  v. 

'withoot  the  Latin  translation  appeared  in  Amsterdam        Troop  is,  in  the  A.  Y.,  especially  employed  as  the 

i«m  1717, and  in  Jerusalem  in  1845.     The  best  edition,  rendering  (sometimes  "band,"  etc)  of  nns,  ffedud^ 

l»oirwer,  is  that  edited  by  rabbi  D.  Deutsch,  with  a  which  means  a  marauding  partv,  in  the  foravs  for  which 

^.iennin  tiansUtion  (Sohran,  1865).     Besides  this  Ger-  Palestine  has  alwavs  been  notorious,  especi'allv  beyond 

naaa  transUtion,  there  is  another  by  M.  GeUing  (Hamb.  ^^^  j^,,,,^^  ((^.^n  ^fi^^  19 .  j  ^^  j^^  22 ;  xxii,'30 ;  xxx, 

1631-83).     It  was  translated  into  Spaiiish  by  Isaac  «;  job  xix,12;  P8a.xviii,29;  Jcr.xviu,22;  Hos.  vi,9; 

Aihii,  and  into  Italian  by  M.  Luzzatto.     The  work  has  ^jj^  j .  j|j^  y^  jx 

•1»  been  refuted  by  Muller,  Confulatio  Libri  Chizuk        ''     **,         .^.  *i..  .. 

Jr.»^compr«ed    n  hi.  JudniLs  ex  Rabbmorum  .   Trop«a  (rpo,r«.a)  the  n.me  of  church™  erected 

ji»  ^  rx^\^     Js     D />  *  4.    /M'l  i«!ii\.  u.,  iA«..-  m  honor  of  martyrs,  or  dedicated  to  them.    The  reason 
««Vft,  DHertu,,  etc,  S^uMh,  ('^"^l*;**) ;  ^y^C^u*.  ^^  appearance  of  the 

■*t,  Termo  Controversi,  aavenus  Judaos,  Oppontus  R,  »    n      .     .•  j  •     ->u    i  u  w  u 

#-J     />f     I.  c  ATVv-^-v-K*  icflttA  .»u;»».   K^«.  crow  to  Constant ine,  and  m  the  labarum  on  which,  ac- 

'Jtaac  CkMSSuk  Kmuna  (Dordrecht,  1688),  which,  how-         i-      ^    v      u-  -u  j  .u  j       - 

^ *     ..•  r    .       *    .K    J  1.^  T  J. :- ^r  X-i^-«^  cording  to  Eusebius,  were  inscnbed  the  words  row  irraif- 

*^ver.  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  duke  Louis  of  Orleans       .     **.  * 

<  «LI752),  who  wrote  another  refuUtion;  by  Gebhard,  P**"  rpoiratov, 

Cortra,  Loai,  N,  T.  Vmdicata  adverms  Chistuk  Emu-       Tropes,  or  sequence,  are  verses  sung  before  the  holy 

»»a  (GmfswaWe,  1699) ;  Storr,  Evangelitcke  Glaubens-  G<»pel  in  the  mass.     They  are  a  kind  of  prose,  written 

*ra/l     Gegm  das  Werk  Chissuk  Emuna  (Tub.  1703) ;  »»  »  species  of  verse,  th<.ugh  unfettered  by  any  recog- 

•ndbv  Kidder  [Bp.],  in  his /)emoiMlrario«o/^A«iV««-  nised  Uw  of  metre.    They  were  introduced  at  the  dose 

•io*  (M  ed.  Lond.  1726).     See  Wolf,  ^iWL  ^«*r.  iv,  639  of  the  9th  centuiy.     Four  only  are  found  in  the  Roman 

%l. ;  Hoefer,  JVoiw.  Biog.  Ginsraie,  xx vi,  10 ;  FlUrst,  Bibl,  miwal.     See  Sequkhce. 

^vd.  ii,  138;    iii,  448.   De*  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico       Troph'imtUi  (Tpd^ifwCj  nutritioiu)  a  Hellenistic 

<Gmn.tnind.),p.820sq.t  id»Biblioth.AnHchristiana,p,  Christian,  who  with  others  travelled  with  the  apostle 

-^i  aq. :  Kitto,  Cyclop,  a.  v. ;  Steinschneider,  CaiaL  Libr.  Paul  in  the  course  of  his  third  missionary  journey,  and 

Htbr,  M  BibL  BodL  coL  1074  sq.,  and  his  Jewish  Liter-  during  part  of  the  route  which  he  took  in  returning 

iUurtj  p.  212 ;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  I/ebr,  Lit.  p.  444 ;  from  Macedonia  t4)wards  Syria  (Acts  xx.  4).     A.D.  54. 

HiAt,  ffist.  of  the  KaraiieJe»Sy  p.  170  Bq.'y  Basnage, //iff.  From  what  we  know  concerning  the  collection  which 

ittjmifs  (Taylor's  transl.),p.772)  Geiger,  Isaak  Trokiy  was  going  on  at  this  time  for  the  poor  Christians  in 

nuApoioffet  des  JuderUh.  am  Ende  des  IQten  Jahrhdts,  Jud«a,  we  are  disposed  to  connect  him  with  the  busi« 

(Brealao,  1853}  reprinted  in  h\»NackgelasseneSchriJlenf  ness  of  that  contribution.     Both  he  and  Tychicus  ac- 

iii,  178,  Berlin,  1876) ;  Id.  ProbenjUdischer  Vertheidigung  companied  Paul  from  Macedonia  as  far  as  Asia  (dxpi 

gegem  ekrUUieke  Angriffe,  in  Uebermann's  Kalender,  rijlc  'A^iac,  loc.  cit.)j  but  Tychicus  seems  to  have  re- 

1854;  Grilts,(?efcA.dL Jtidinijix, 490  sq.;  Becker, in ^aof  mained  there,  while  Trophirous  proceeded  with   the 

aMfffojfkumg  (Erlang.  1870),  vii,  154  sq.;  FUrst,  in  the  apostle  to  Jerusalem.    There  he  was  the  innocent  cause 

MOM  qiaarteriy  (ibid.  1871),  viii, 224  sq.    (R  P.)  of  the  tumult  in  which  Paul  was  apprehended,  and  from 

TloUe,  GuOTAVUS,  a  SwedUh  prelate,  descended  which  the  voyage  to  Rome  ultimately  resulted.     Cer- 

from  m  noble  Daniah  family  named  Erik,  was  born  near  tain  Jews  from  the  dictrict  of  Asia  saw  the  two  Chris- 

the  close  of  the  15th  century,  and  became  archbishop  '">"  missionaries  together,  and  supposed  that  Paul  had 

of  Upaala  Oct  80, 1514,  but  was  besieged  in  his  paUce  t«*««n  Trophimus  into  the  Temple  (xxi,  27-29).     From 

bf  an  okl  family  enemv;  and,  although  reinforced  ^'  ^^^  passage  we  learn  two  new  facts,  viz.  that  Trophi- 

tbe  intenlict  and  troops'of  pope  Leo  X,  he  at  length  feU  mus  was  a  GentUe.  and  that  he  was  a  native  not  sim- 

is  battle  on  the  island  of  Fionia,  and  died  at  Gottorp,  P^y  of  Asia,  but  of  Ephesus.     A  considerable  interval 

near  Slaawick,  July  11,  1585.     For  the  details  of  his  "«w  elapses,  during  which  we  have  no  trace  of  either 

Rormy  caf«er  see  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v.  Tychicus  or  Trophimus ;  but  in  the  last  letter  written 

«- /«     J     ^ T   *  'T^   _•  -\  A-^  b>'  Paul,  shortly  before  his  roartvrdom,  from  Rome,  he 

TPrOiDMMk  (Van  der  Tromnten^LiLt,  Trommtus).  ABRA'     ^     .    *     .      ■^.     .    ,_,  ,*  ,       \       ,   .„^ 

a**, .  iMliMd  Prot««.»t  art;.,  of  HolUnd.  wm  bom  ™*"""".'  '^«'°  ^'>!  (T«x«ov  air„niAa  «f  E^«v, 

nU^Qiogm,  Aug.  28,  1688,  «id  .tudied  the  eU«<»,  ^  T""'  "''  ^^IJT'^J"'''  'I    \   ,"  Ak      {,* 

w  ^  <»w»0   ^  -  7®  ,   *    r/,    »      •     _•.        u    .--.  vovvra.  ver.  20).     i?rom  the  last  of  the  phrases  we 
pbikMophy, and  theology  in  that  university.    He  trav-        .      '.      .    ^      ,  ,    .    .       ,       ^.      .   - 

«ed  ibiough  Germanv,  SwitaerUnd,  France,  and  Eng-  f^^^^'.  simply  that  the  aposNe  had  no  long  time  before 

P^T      jT^  w       *'*  '.J      — .      .IT  been  in  the  Levant,  that  Trophimus  had  been  with 

land,  and  oo  hia  return  was  appointed  curate  at  Haren.  . .  ^  .t^  .  ^    C  ^  u        t  a  -     •  a       v    i.u     .. 

tVuff*  t.       ^  •  -:*^  *    *u      -  .  —      et^^  '  him,  and  that  he  had  been  left  in  infirm  health  at 

la  1871  he  waa  invited  to  the  pastorate  of  Groningen,  .... '  /^r  ^u    r  ^u      i  ..  m  .    u  . 

and        tiniiMl  thefe  uniiil  his  death    Mav  29    1719  ^*^®tu8.     Of  the  further  details  we  are  ignorant;  but 

T  .     --  _^.  .         r  rk-  *  •     u     •       u  A         '  this  we  mav  sav  here^  that  while  there  would  be  con- 

John  MartiniOB,  of  Dantzic,  having  begun  a  Concor-     ..     . ,     ..-^    ;.     •  .  ..       «v- 

A ^r  4i^  nil  T^J^  J«  ifi-^i-h  T«,r«r« siderable  difficulty  in  accommodating  this  passage  to 


oftAeOld  TestameM  in  FlemUh,  Tromm  com-  «"— "-  «.»«,«..>   ...  ,.^^......,..a....B  ...«!,««.«-  - 

ptetai  it  (Amatefd.  1685-92, 2  vols.  foL).     He  also  pub-  any  part  of  the  recfmicd  iiarnit,^^^ 

G^a  Greek  Comcordan^oftheSeptLgini  (Utr.  1718,  "f  ,  ^  ^r"^^:  *"  difficulty  vanishes  on  the  supposition 

«     I    ^i\     V  u  u      -^      'J     -A      1    J        I  of  two  imprisonments,  and  a  joumcv  m  the  Levant 

2  vols.  foL),  which  has  remained  a  standard  work.  ...          ,/          ^r      u-                      j    u..    *  ».fi  . 

"  between  them.     Trophimus  was  no  doubt  at  Miletus 

Tronohio,  Iioais,  a  Swiss  divine,  was  born  at  on  the  occasion  recorde<l  in  Acts  xx,  15-^,  but  it  is 

Geneva,  Dec.  4, 1629,  and  after  studying  theology  there  ^ost  certain  that  he  was  not  left  there.     The  theorv 

md  aft  Sanmor,  he  travelled  abroad  and  then  became  ^\^  that  he  was  left  there  on  the  voyage  to  Rome  is 

pittdMr  at  Lyona  in  1664     In  1661  he  was  made  pro-  pref>08teroii8 ;  for  the  wind  fc»rced  Paul's  vessel  to  run 

»•»  oT  theology  in  Geneva,  where  he  died,  Sept.  8,  direct  from  the  south-west  comer  of  Asia  Minor  to  the 

170^    He  waa  noted  for  his  mildness  during  the  Cal-  ea^t  pnd  of  Crete  (xxvii.  7).     We  may  add  that  when 

▼ioi«icooiitroTenyofhiatime.  Trophimus  was  left  in  sickness  at  Miletus,  whenever 

TkonolliSl,  T]l0Odore,  a  learned   Swiss  divine,  that  might  be,  he  was  within  easy  reach  of  his  home 

^her  of  the  preceding,  waa  bom  at  Geneva,  April  17,  fricndn  at  Kphesus,  as  we  see  from  xx,  17. 
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Stanley  thinks  that  Trophimus  was  one  of  the  two 
l)rethren  who,  with  Titus,  conveyed  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  viii,  16-24).  "Trophimus 
was,  like  Titus,  one  of  the  few  Gentiles  who  accom- 
panied the  apostle ;  an  Ephesian,  and  therefore  likely 
to  have  been  sent  by  the  apostle  from  Ephesus  with 
the  first  epistle,  or  to  have  accompaniet)  him  from  Ephe- 
sus now ;  he  was,  as  is  implied  of  '  this  brother,'  whose 
praise  was  in  all  the  churches,  well  known  ^  so  well 
known  that  the  Jews  of  Asia  [Minor?]  at  Jerusalem 
immediately  recognised  him  -,  he  was  also  especially 
connected  with  the  apostle  on  this  very  mission  of  the 
collection  for  the  poor  in  Judaea.  Thus  far  would  ap- 
pear from  the  description  of  him  in  Acts  xxi.  29.  From 
XX,  4  it  also  appears  that  he  was  with  Paul  on  his  re- 
turn from  this  very  visit  to  Corinth"  {Commentary  on 
Corinthian*^  2d  ed.  p.  492). 

The  traditional  story  that  Trophimus  was  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples  is  evidently  wrong;  but  that  part  of 
the  legend  which  states  that  he  was  beheaded  by  Nero's 
orders  is  possibly  true  {MenoL  Gr,  iii,  57). 

Tropici  are  those  who  explain  away,  by  figura- 
tive interpretations,  texts  of  Scripture  which  Catholic 
faith  and  tradition  require  to  be  otherwise  interpreted. 
Athanasius  {Ad  Serap,  i,  2, 10, 21)  gives  the  name  Tro- 
pic! to  the  Pneunuitomachi  (q.  v.)  in  so  marked  a  man- 
ner that  it  has  narrowly  escaped  becoming  a  proper 
name  of  that  sect.  For  example,  they  argued  that  in 
1  Tim.  V,  21  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  natu- 
rally follow  the  names  of  Father  and  Son,  that  the  term 
*'  elect  angels,"  tropically  taken,  includes  the  Holy  Spir- 
it, the  inference  being  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  created 
angeL  The  word  Tropic!  has  been  used,  again,  by  Cath- 
olic writers  to  describe  those  who  err  regarding  the  holy 
sacraments,  and  explain  as  mere  figures  the  words  of  our 
Lord  in  John  iii,  5 ;  Matt,  xvi,  26. 

TropitaB  (rpoTTirai)  were  a  sect  of  heretics  who 
held  that  our  Lord  acquired  a  body  of  dcsh  by  conver- 
sion of  the  substance  of  the  godhead  into  the  substance 
of  flesh ;  an  opinion  which  arose  in  the  latter  time  of 
the  Arian  controversy  among  those  who,  maintaining 
the  true  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  rightly  desir- 
ing to  maintain  his  sinlessness,  were  perplexed  by  the 
€iToncous  assumption  that  the  human  body,  as  such,  is 
and  cannot  but  be  the  seat  of  sin.  To  avoid  the  im- 
piety of  attributing  a  sinful  body  Xo  our  Lord,  they  de- 
vised the  tenet  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  consulMtan- 
tial  with  his  divinity,  which  passes  into  the  somewhat 
more  definite  proposition  that  the  substance  of  the 
Word  is  converted  into  the  substance  of  flesh,  and  that 
the  flesh  being  in  the  form  of  man  is  thus  called  hu- 
man. This  heresy  was  first  dealt  with  by  Athanasius 
{Epistle,  to  Kpictetus)f  A.D.  370.  Apollinaris  was  at  the 
head  of  those  who  denied  the  true  incarnation  of  Christ, 
asserting  the  general  proposition  that  the  Son  of  God 
did  not  assume  that  which  in  roan  is  the  seat  of  sin ; 
and  varied  applications  of  this  proposition  were  made 
by  his  followers.  A  belief  in  the  possibility  of  the 
conversion  of  the  godhead  into  flesh  almost  neces- 
sarily presupposes  the  reception  of  the  Cabalistic  doc- 
trine that  all  matter  is  an  emanation  from  God.  Ath- 
anasius remarks  that  Valentinus  fancied  the  flesh  to 
be  a  part  of  Deity,  and  so  concluded  that  the  passion 
was  common  to  the  whole  Trinity.  Fabricius  remarks 
that  the  heresv  is  confuted  bv  Tertullian.  The  Coun- 
cil  of  Cbalcedon  determined  that  the  two  natures  in 
Christ  are  united  drptTrrwf. 

Tropologlcal  Interprktation  is  where  a  moral 
signification  is  given  tr>  a  passage.  An  illustration  will 
explain  this  sense.  In  Deut.  xxv,  4  we  read,  "  Thou 
ahalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  corn." 
Paul  (1  Cor.  ix,  9)  quotes  this  precept  of  tlie  law,  add- 
ing the  comment,  "  Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen  ?  Or 
eaith  he  it  altogether  for  our  sakes?  For  our  sakes,  no 
doubt,  this  is  written." — Blunt,  Du^,  of  Doctrines^  s.  v. 
See  Hermkneutics. 


TroBle,  Council  op  (Concilium  TrodeiannCy, 
held  in  Trosle,  a  small  village  near  Soiaaona,  France.    Jn^ 
assembled  June  26,  909,  Ueriv^,  archbishop  of  Rhdoss* 
presiding.     The  decrees  of  this  council  are  signed  b^  , 
twelve  prelates,  and  are  contained  in  fifteen  chaptet^  $ 
they  are  in   the  form   rather  of  long  ezhortatiorY^ 
than  of  canons,  showing  the  pitiable  condition  of  tls'^^ 
Church. 


I.  Orders  due  respect  to  the  Chorcb,  to  clerks,  ud 
monks. 

8.  Relates  to  the  reform  of  abuses  In  monastic  iiutita^^ 
tious. 
4.  Annthematizes  those  who  pillage  the  Church. 

6.  Anathematises  those  who  InJnre  and  persecote 
clennr. 

6w  Is  directed  against  those  who  reftiae  tithe. 

7.  Agshist  rapine  and  robberv,  and  orders  restitatlon. 

8.  Is  directed  against  the  Tiolent  abdnction  of' 
and  incest. 

9.  Forbids  priests  to  have  women  in  their  booses. 

10.  Exhorts  all  Christians  to  charity,  and  to  avoid  Inz— ^: 
nry  and  exces?. 

II.  Forbids  perjnrr  and  ontb-breakine. 

12.  Is  directed  iiguinst  passionate  and  lltigloas  persons.^ 

18.  A^raiiist  liars  and  homicides. 

14.  DenonnceK  those  who  plunder  the  property  of  bieh-.«: 
ops  after  their  death. 

10.  Contains  an  exhortation  to  all  the  faithfU  to  abc=J 
stain  from  sin  and  to  do  their  duty. 

See  Mansi,  Condi,  ix,  620. 

TrOBt,  Martin,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Witter-^ 
berg,  where  he  also  died,  April  8.  1636,  was  bom 
H oxter  in  the  year  1588.  He  published,  Gratttntati^  ' 
Hebraica  £/mr€r<(i/ur(Hafniie,lG27, and  often);  excer^~r 
from  liis  grammar  were  published  by  Baldovius,  Gei<«^ 
lius,  Mitteniacht, and  Mylius : — Ditputatio  de  Mutatim^'^ 
Punctorum  Hebrttonim  Generali  (Wittenberg,  1683)  ^m 
yovum  Test.  Syr.  cum  Versions  Latina  ex  Dirersis  /  ^~= 
fionibus  Recensitum,  A  ccesserunt  injine  nt*tationes  ru  _-. 
aniis  lectiottis  collecta:  a  M,  Tr,  (Cothen,  1621).  ^ 

Fnrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  449;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  ttm-^si^ 
Literature  i,  55 ;  ii,  808 ;  Steinschneider,  BiUioff,  Him.m^ 
buck,  p.  141.     (R  P.) 

Troth  (truth),  a  word  occurring  in  the  Prayer-booib 
only  in  the  marriage  service,  thus,  **And  thereto  I 
plight  thee  my  troth ;"  that  is, "  thereto  I  most  solemn- 
ly pledge  thee  my  truth  and  sincerity"  Near  the  end 
of  the  same  service  the  minister  says  that  the  persons 
now  married  have  "  pledged  their  troth  each  to  other,'' 
L  e.  have  promised  to  be  true  and  fitithful  to  each  oth* 
cr. — Stanton,  Diet,  of  the  Church,  s,  v. 

Trough  (rpilj,  shCketh,  from  TX^XS,  to  drink),  a  ves- 
sel of  wood  or  stone  for  watering  animals  (Gen.  xxiv, 
20;  XXX,  88).  Sec  Wblu  But  in  Exod.  ii,  16  a  dif- 
ferent  terra  (ZSil^,  rdhai,  from  the  idea  of  flowing;  "gut- 
ter," Gen.  XXX,  88,  41)  is  employed  for  the  same  thing. 
See  also  Kmeadino-trouoh. 

Troy,  John  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was 
bom  near  Porterstown,  in  the  a>unty  of  Dublin,  and  at 
the  age  of  Hfteen  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  • 
Dominican,  and  finally  rector  of  St.  Clement's  in  that 
city.  In  1776  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Oasory.  In 
January,  1779,  he  promulgated  very  spirited  circolars^ 
against  the  outrages  of  the  Whiteboys,  and  in  October 
excommunicated  them.  In  1786  he  was  pronaoted 
the  see  of  Dublin.  In  November,  1787,  be  issued  hi 
pastoral  directions  to  his  clergy,  in  which  he  strictly 
prohibited  the  future  celebration  of  midnight 
In  1793  he  published  Pastoral  fnstructiotu  on 
Duties  of  Christian  Citizens.  He  died  May  11,  1823. 
See  D'Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  Archbishops  of  DubUi^ 
p.  480. 

TroyeB, CouNCiui of  {Concilium  Trieassimim),mm 
held  in  Troves,  France,  a  city  which  has  a  splendij 
Gothic  cathedral,  founded  in  1208;  the  Church  of  St. 
Urban ;  the  Church  of  St.  John,  in  which  Henry  V  of 
England  was  married ;  the  Church  of  Sainte-Madeleioe, 
containing  a  stone  rood-loft  of  great  beauty;  and  « 
public  library  of  110,000  volumes. 


hf  triumph  of  legal  aver  feuilal 
See  Trencb,  Mediaeul  Church 


goremmenc  erentui 
and  [he  neceiuty  for 
HiHory,  p.  434  >q. 

Tme,  Charlkb  K.,  D.D^  an  eminent  Methodist 
Episcopal  divine,  w«>  bom  in  Portland,  Me.,  Aug.  14, 
1809.  The  ramily  ilUrwsrdi  removed  lo  Boetoii.  He 
grwluated  at  Harvard  Univeniti-  in  1882,  having 
been  converted  at  the  Eastham  camp-mceling  while 
connected  with  that  college,  and  immediately  com- 
menced preaching  in  the  vicinity,  being  amonf;  the 
fltst  Method  IN  preachers  at  the  opening  of  denomina- 
tional nerviceg  in  Newtnn  Upper  FalU,  eatablieheil 
through  the  raithful  endeavom  o(  Manhall  S.  Hic«. 
Hia  early  effarta  awakened  great  attention.  His  per- 
wmal  appearance  was  attractive,  his  voice  pleasant,  his 
address  graceful,  and  hia  JiacourKs  often  very  eloquent 
He  entered  the  New  England  Conference  in  1833,  was 
an  agent  of  the  New  England  Eilucation  Society  in 
I8S4,  and  became  the  first  principal  of  the  Amenia  Sem- 
inary in  1B36.  He  entered  the  New  York  Conference 
in  1836,  aod  had  a  memorable  experience,  both  in  the 
conference  and  in  his  charge  at  Uiddletown,  Conn.,  in 
the  antislaveiy  conlroveray,  having  early  Uken  very 


the  New  England  Conference,  and  su- 
in.  He  remained,  filling  appoinrmenta 
eptahlenesB,  in  Boston  arid  vicinity  until 
was  elected  profeaiior  of  intellectnal  and 
in  Wetleyan  University.     He   became 


pronounced  groun 
transferred  t  " 
tioiied  at  L; 

t84»,  when  h 

again  a  men 

but  re-entered  the  New  England  Conference  in  1866. 
From  1870  lo  1873  he  was  a  financial  agent  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  University,  and  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
East  Conference  until  his  death,  which  occurred  sud- 
denly, June  20,  1878.  During  hia  last  years  he  was 
ennnecceil  with  one  or  two  of  the  cbariiable  societies 
whoat  offices  are  in  New  York  city,  and  supplied  the 
pulpits  of  charge*  in  the  Kew  York  East  Conftrenee  not 
far  distant  from  his  home.  Dr.  True  wrote  a  test-book 
upon  logic,  and  several  interesting  volumes  of  a  histori- 
cal character.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  abilities,  an  origi- 
nal thinker,  with  marked  repose  of  mind  and  manner, 
•elf-reliant,  and  with  juat  enough  eccentricity  lo  give 
an   orii-inal  flavor  to  his  ooinions.     He  was  a  Eood 


entitled  RiiiHnu  AiHjpird  lig  ii  A\imli-r  i 
Kldert,  tout  l)eaamt/or  iJerlaring  Thmint. 
Hf/oi-med  Dalch  Charch  in  (he  Cmlrd  SUiln 
Sec  alsoCorwin,  Mantiat  o/thr.  R^.  Ckvrek 
Taylor,  A  mmU  of  Clauii  and  ToKtahip  of 
full  and  accuralv.     (W.J.RT.) 

Tmllo,  Coi'KCtL  OK,  the  name  by  whi 

Council  of  CONSTANTINOFLE  (q.  v.)  is  Call 
circumstance  of  ilA  having  been  held  in  the  i 
of  the  palace. 

Tmmball,  Benjamin,  D.D„  a  Co 
minister,  was  bom  in  Hebron,  Conn.  D 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  17&9.  and  i 
December,  1760,  pastor  at  North  Haven,  i 
mained  until  his  death,  Feb.  'i,  1830.  He 
rtwovrte  I/ttiverfd  at  Frtrmang'  MtHiitff 
PIm  in  VMicalioa  of  lie  Comtaiail  Till 
IrMed  iMmit  fyiajr  ll'rjrf  oflht  Promcr  q 
A  ddrand  lo  Ihe  Public  (ITT6)  —AiiApiin 
tie  rftptdntg  IHrorct  (1786)  \~Aii  Addrti 
RrOgini  (1807):— TVffrr  DUmartrt  on  thi 
giii<flktScriptarf{\%m)i~A  General  I 
[■RilfdStala,ete.  ieoA.)  —  Tn>  Pamphtrl 
Inicfulwu  of  Marrying  u  Wife't  Sitter 
Coaiplrtr.  uilory  a/ Comierticut  (S  vols,  i: 
and  several  occasional  Semoni.  See  Spt 
oflhtAmrr.  Pii^,  i,  584. 

Trnmball,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  disiingui 
minister  and  scholar,  waa  bom  in  Whilet 
gowshire,  Kcolland,  Sept.  10,  1809.  He 
up  as  a  rresbylerian.  Having  graduated 
cow  Universitv,  he  attended  the  theolngia 
Drs.  Chalmers' and  Dick  in  Edinburgh,  hi 
his  fellow-stoilents  Robert  Pullnk,  the  ai 
Coarie  ofTimr.  While  pursuing  his  thn 
ies,  he  changed  his  sentiments  on  the  suhj 
tian  baptism,  and  connected  himself  wii 
Church.  For  a  year  and  a  half  he  preaci 
mancotte,  Worcestershire,  England.     In  l 

Hrcnnd  Baptist  Church  in  Danbury,  Conn., 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Pint  IlapU 
Detroit,  Mich.,  where  he  remained  two  ye 
became  pastor  of  the  South  Baptist  Cborcb 
Conn.  In  all  these  chunhes  his  labors  ' 
blessed.     For  two  years  he  continued  in  I 


Jewrt  di>  express  ilieHe  three  several  soundings  tliat  they 
made  at  one  blowing  by  the  words  (translated)  '  An 
alarm  in  the  midst,  and  a  plain  note  before  and  after  it ;' 
which  our  Christian  writers  do  most  commonly  express 
by  taratantarot  though  that  word  seems  to  put  the 
quavering  sound  before  and  after,  and  the  plain  in  the 
midst,  contrary  to  the  Jewish  description  of  iu*'  See 
Nkw  Ykar,  Fkstival  ok. 

In  addition  to  the  sacred  trumpets  of  the  Temple, 
whose  use  was  restricted  to  the  priests,  even  in  war  and 
in  battle,  there  were  others  used  by  the  Hebrew  gener- 
als (Judg.  iii,  27).  Ehud  sounded  the  trumpet  to  as- 
semble Israel  against  the  Moabites,  whose  king,  Eglon, 
be  had  lately  slain.  Gideon  took  a  trumpet  in  his  hand, 
and  gave  each  of  his  people  one,  when  he  assaulted  the 
Midianites  (vii,  2,  16).  Joab  sounded  the  trumpet  as 
a  signal  of  retreat  to  his  soldiers,  in  the  battle  against 
Abner  (2  Sam.  ii,  28),  in  that  against  Absalom  (^xviii, 
16),  and  in  the  pursuit  of  Sheba,  son  of  Bichri  (xx,  22). 
See  War. 

In  Matt,  vi,  2  we  read, "  When  thou  doest  thine  alms, 
do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites 
do  in  the  synagogues,"  and  most  expositors  have  regard- 
ed this  as  an  expression  derived  by  an  easy  metaphor 
from  the  practice  of  using  the  trumpet  to  proclaim  what- 
ever was  about  to  be  done,  in  order  to  call  attention  to 
it  and  make  it  extensively  known.  Others,  however, 
refer  it  to  the  trumpet-shaped  boxes  in  which  the  alms 
were  deposited  (see  above),  and  which  gave  a  ringing 
souiu)  as  the  coin  was  dropped  into  them.     See  Tbmplk. 

TRUMPETS,  Feast  of  (My^in  o'r,  Numb,  xxix, 
1 ;  Sept.  Tifiipa  arifiamac ;  Vulg.  dies  dangorU  et  tubti- 
rum;  n5^"<R  *l*'"'2?»  Lev.  xxiii.  24 ;  fivrifiotrvvov  trnX- 
iriyyufv ;  mhb<itum  memoriaU  ckmgenHbus  ttdds :  in  the 
Mishna,  HJ^H  CKi, "  the  beginning  of  the  year"),  the 
feast  of  the  new  moon,  which  fell  on  the  first  of  Tisri. 
It  differed  from  the  ordinary  festivals  of  the  new  moon 
in  several  imporunt  particuUrs.  It  was  one  of  the 
seven  days  of  Holy  (Convocation.  See  Fkast.  Instead 
of  the  mere  blowing  of  the  trumpets  of  the  Temple  at 
the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  sacrifices,  it  was  "  a  day 
of  blowing  of  trumpets."  In  addition  to  the  daily  sac- 
rifices and  the  eleven  victims  offered  on  the  first  of 
every  month  [see  New  Moon],  there  were  offered  a 
young  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year, 
with  the  accustomed  meat-offerings,  and  a  kid  for  a  sin- 


ment,  which  tolloweti  it  within  ten  days.  1  h 
ccive  some  countenance  from  Joel  ii,  15,  *' 
trumpet  (l& vr)  in  Zion,  sanctify  a  fast,  call  a 
sembly."  Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  ii 
introduce  the  seventh  or  sabbatical  month  oi 
which  was  especially  holy  because  it  was  th' 
and  because  it  contained  the  Day  of  Atoneme 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Fagius,  in  A^r.  rxiti^ 
torf,  Sj/n,  Jud.  c.  24).  Philo  and  some  early 
writers  regarded  it  as  a  memorial  of  the  g^v 
law  on  Sinai  (Philo,  Oj)p.  v,  46,  ed.  Tauch. 
P»a,  Ixxxi ;  Theodorct,  Qucest.  xxxii  in  Ijev,), 
seems  to  be  no  suflScient  reason  to  call  in  qi 
common  opinion  of  Jews  and  Christians,  that 
festival  of  the  New-vear's-dav  of  the  civil  yei 
of  Tisri,  the  month  which  commenced  the 
year  and  the  year  of  jubilee.  If  the  New-m 
val  was  taken  as  the  consecration  of  a  natur 
of  time,  the  month  in  which  the  earth  yieldi 
ripe  produce  of  the  season,  and  began  agaii 
seed  for  the  supply  of  the  future,  might  well 
ed  as  the  first  month  of  the  year.  The  fact 
was  the  great  month  for  sowing  might  thus  1 
suggested  the  thought  of  commemorating  o 
the  finished  work  of  creation,  when  the  so 
shouted  for  joy  (Job  xxxviii,7).  The  Feast 
ets  thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  anniven 
birthday  of  the  world  (Mishna,  Roth  hash'* 
Hupfeld,  De  test,  Iffb.  ii,  13 ;  Buxtorf,  Sjfn,  J 
It  was  an  odd  fancy  of  the  rabbins  that  oi 
every  year,  (tod  judges  all  men,  and  that  the 
fore  him  as  a  fiock  of  sheep  pass  before  i 
{Rosh  kash-Shinu  i,  2).    See  New  Year. 

TniBt  IN  (iOi>  signifies  confidence  in  t 
ence  upon  him.  This  trust  ought  to  be 
cere  and  unreserved,  not  in  idols,  in  men, 
riches,  power,  in  ourselves  part  and  in  him  p 
iii,  5-6 ) ;  2.  Universal  —  body,  soul,  circumi 
Pet,  V,  7);  8.  Perpetual  (Isa.  xxvi,  4);  4.  W 
'i  ly  expectation  of  his  blessing  (Mic  vii. 7).  T 
agement  we  have  U)  trust  in  him  arises — 1.  Fr 
erality  (Rom.  viii,  32;  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  11);  2. 1 
(James  i,  17):  3.  His  relationship  (Psa.  ciii,  1 
promise  (Isa.  xxxiii,  16);  5.  His  conduct  ii 
to  those  who  have  trusted  him  ((Sen.  xlvi 
Psa.  xxxvii,  25).  The  happiness  of  those 
in  him  in  orpfit.  if  wp  rHinftider.  1.  Thptr  Aafp 


)[  f  .r 


peDmu  u  mighl  be  ippoiiiled  u  the  yearly  cunfe 
ofibi  people  called  MvihoiliiiU,  pruvldbl  that  the  uid 
ptnou  pn4ched  no  other  doctrinee  than  those  contain- 
cdin  Weiley'l  A'uCnf  on  lie  Aw  Tal.,  and  in  hix  fuui 
nlniiH  or  Sermimi.  Tbit  «u  followed,  an  t'eb.  i», 
1;M,  bj  [he  Dred  of  Dectitralion,  explainiiif!  the  words 
"jaAy  conference  of  the  people  called  Methodiits," 
Va  Drtd  of  DedaTotion  Sa  recognised  in  tbe  truil- 
dttdiofill  the  cbapelt  built  by  the  Wesleyana.  In  tbe 
HttbollM  Epiacopal  Charch  it  is  directed  tbat  tbe  fol- 
Inring  tnut-cUiue  shall  he  inserted  in  each  deed :  "  In 
1tail,tba(  said  premises  shall  be  used,  kept,  mslncained, 
ml  di^vised  of  ai  ■  place  of  divine  worship  for  the  use 
nTlbe  miniUiy  and  membership  of  tbe  Metbodisi  Epis- 
apd  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America;  subject 
to  Ills  discipline,  usage,  and  minislerial  appointments 
of  aid  Church,  as  from  time  to  time  authorized  and  de- 
diTRl  br  the  General  Conference  of  uid  Church,  and  the 


TRUTH 

id  all  donations,  bequesU,  grants,  and  funds  in  tmst, 
c,  that  may  be  given  at  conveyed  to  said  board,  or  to 
ic  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  such,  for  any  be- 
fvulcnt  object,  and  to  administer  tbe  said  funds,  and 
le  proceeds  of  the  same,  in  accordance  with  the  direo- 
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.  Iatnut,thatsaidpremi 
kqit,  ind  maintained  aa  a  place  of  residence  for  the  use 
isd  occopaticy  of  the  preachers  of  the  Uethodist  Epis- 
vfulCbureh  Id  tbe  United  States  of  America  who  may, 
tn  tine  Is  ttme,  be  Mationed  in  said  place :  subject  to 
Ik  n^B  and  diKiplinv  uf  said  Church,  as  from  time 
IS  tiaeantboriicd  and  declared  by  the  (General  Confer- 
■OM  ef  mai  Church,  and  b;  the  Annual  Conferenee 
'rilUit  wboae  boond*  said  premises  are  situate." 

TmatMlS  are  Cbureh  officen  appointed  for  tbe  pur- 
P"B  of  holding  the  legal  title  to  Church  property,  and 
<f  taking  care  thereof.  In  tbe  different  branches  of 
Mtlbodism  there  arc  some  differences  of  provision,  but 
n  general  principles  they  are  the  same.  In  tbe  Mf  Ih- 
odw  Eiuscopal   Church   the   IHicipImt   says,   "  Each 

Htles  than  three  oor  more  than  nine  persons,  each  uf 
■boBl  shall  be  not  leas  than  twenty-one  yeam  of  age, 
im  ihiids  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Methodist 
EjsscopalChDrcb.''  Where  the  Church  has  not  received 
1  Itgil  act  of  incorporation  nr  charter,  and  where  tbe 
liwof  the  state  docs  not  specify  any  particular  mode  of 
dMtiDn,''the  trustees  are  elected  annually  by  the  Fourth 
Qoarterly  Conference  -  -  •  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
pracber  in  charge,  or  the  pre«ding  elder  of  the  district. 
'"'         '  e  or  territur;  directs  the  mode  of  elc 


nature  and  properties;  and  has  not  merely  the  appear- 
ance, but  reality,  of  being.  Philosophy  is  Ihe  knowl- 
edge of  being;  and  if  there  were  no  real  being — Ibac  is, 
if  truth  could  not  be  predicated  of  things— there  could 

(2.)  l>r{la(co^Hniu,ortruthofknow1cdge.  Truth, 
as  predicated  of  knowledge,  is  the  conformity  of  our 
knowledge  with  tbe  reality  of  the  object  known ;  for,  b» 
knowledge  is  Ihe  knowle<1ge  of  something,  when  a  thing 
is  known  as  it  is  that  knowledge  is  formally  true.  To 
know  that  fire  is  hot  is  true  knowledge.  Objective 
truth  is  the  conformity  of  tbe  thing  or  object  known 
with  Irue  knowledge. 

(3.)  Verifuii^i^or  truthofthesign.  This  consisM 
in  its  adequatcness  or  conformity  to  Che  thing  signided.- 
id  adequacy  of  signs  belong  to  enunciation 


ic  conformity  of  thought* 


in  logic. 

2.  ficte)Uij!c  tru  th  conusts  in  t 
to  tbingSj  and  moral  truth  lies  in  tne  i 
of  words  with  thoughts;  while  io^tca/ln 
the  self-consistency  of  thoughts  themselves. 

3.  Truth,  in  Ihe  Btriet  ioffiait  sense,  applies  to  propo- 
'  sitions,  and  nothing  else;  and  consists  In  rbe  conforroity 
!  of  the  declaration  made  >o  the  actiial  slate  of  the  case. 
I  In  its  ftymotogical  sense,  truth  signifies  that  which  thv 

speaker  bflieert  to  be  the  fact.  In  (his  sense  it  \i  op- 
posed to  a  (ie,  and  may  be  called  mornl.  Troth  is  not 
unfrequently  applied  Ui  arguments,  when  the  proper 
expressions  would  be  "correct,'"  " concluMve,"  "valid." 
The  use  of  truth  in  the  sense  of  mi/i^  should  be  avoid- 
ed. l*eople  spesk  of  the  truth  or _/bin/^  of  facts ;  where- 
as, properly  speaking,  they  are  either  rtat  orfatitiout. 


i.Xta 


vt  be  strictly  obaerved;  and  where 
of  these 


Tbe  trustees  hare  the  charge  of  all  repairs  to  be 
Hade  on  Church  property,  and  of  all  financial  matters 
pntiinlng  to  lis  preservation;  are  directed  by  the  Dii- 
ofltr  to  make  an  annual  report  tc  tbe  Fourth  Quarter- 

Qpendiiures  and  liabilities,  etc ;  and  are  held  amena- 
UtlD  the  Quarterly  Conference  for  the  manner  in  which 
■litrpfrfora]  their  duty.  By  the  acdon  of  the  General 
(Wnence  of  1076  trustees  are  forbidden  to  "  mortgage 
« tncuiiiber  the  real  eatate  for  the  current  expenses  of 
*  Church." 

TRUSTEES,  Gehebal  Boabi>  ok.  The  General 
'^Mfotoee  of  Che  Methodist  Epiacopal  Church,  in  IHM, 
■PputedacommitleeafMven  to  report  aptanoftrus- 
■Wbip.  The  report  of  tbe  committee  was  adopted,  and 
>  iibKandally  the  same  as  the  seccion  uf  the  Dircipline 
o  Uiii  subjecU  The  General  Conference  appointed  a 
">rd  those  headqnartcra  should  be  at  Cincinnati,  and 
^h  was  incorporated  with  the  tiile  of  "  the  Board  nf 
"■Msn  of  Che  General  Conference  of  Che  Methodist 
<|Miipal  Church  in  the  United  States,"  and  its  cbar- 
■^■■ireoorded  July  II,  186&.  According  to  tbe  Z'u- 
<Pfst,>'The  duty  of  the  board  shall  be  to  hold  in  trust, 
'•■U  bendtC  of  the  Hecbodist  Episcopal  Church,  any  I 


■e  Che  opposite  of  which  is 


contradictory,  ii 

ceive  to  be  otherwise. 

5.  AbtoluU  truth  is  Che  knowledge  arGod,the  ground 
of  all  relative  truth  and  being.  All  relative  truth  is 
partial  because  each  relation  presupposes  sontelhing 
which  is  not  relative.  As  to  us  relative  truth  is  par- 
tial in  another  sense,  because  the  relations  known  Ui  u» 
are  affected  by  relations  which  we  do  not  know,  and 
therefore  our  knowledge  even  aa  relative  knowledge  is- 
incomplete  as  a  wbole  and  in  each  of  its  parts.  At  the 
'ledge  in  real  knowledge;  and 


luaUy  i( 


partial,  it  would  be  strictly  true  so 
goes.  SeeBlunt,Ouf.n/»isr.7'jlffiI.s.T.;  Flen 
cai,  af  PKibit.  Scienctt,  s.  v. 

6.  In  Scripture  language,  eminently,  God  ii 


JesusChriHl,beingGod,isalsa  the  truth,  and  if 
way  to  God,  tbe  true  representative,  image,  c 
of  the  Father.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
who  communicates  trulb,  who  maintains  the  truth  in 
believers,  guides  (hem  in  tbe  truth,  and  who  bates  and 
punishes  (alsehood  or  lies,  even  to  the  death  of  the 
Lnnsgressor  (Fsa.  xxxi,  5;  John  xiv,  6, 17;  Acts  v,5r 
Btc). 
Especially  is  truth  a  name  given  tc  Ihe  religion  of 
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■Jesufl,  in  opporidon  to  that  of  the  Jew  and  that  of  the  daims  of  Antiochtu  VI,  the  young  son  of  A 

iieathen.    As  contrasted  with  the  Jewish  sj-stem,  it  was  Mace  xi,  39),  RC.  145.     After  a  time  he  c 

the  **  truth"  in  the  sense  of  "reality,"  as  distinguished  support  of  Jonathan/who  had  been  alienati 

from  the  ** emblems,**  symbols,  representations,  of  that  metrius  by  his  ingratitude,  and  the  youn^ 

jreality;  from  the  "shadow  of  good  things  to  come,'*  crowned  (B.C.  144).     Try phon,  however,  so 

contained  in  the  Levitical  law :  in  this  sense  it  is  that  his  real  designs  on  the  kingdom,  and,  fearin 

the  apostle  tells  us  "  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  sition  of  Jonathan,  he  gained  possession  ol 

grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.**    As  contrasted  by  treachery  (xii,  89-50),  and  after  a  sho 

with  paganism,  Christianity  was  truth  opposed  to/aUe-  him  to  death  (xiii,  23).     As  the  way  now  st 

AoocL    The  heathen  mythology  not  only  was  not  true^  he  murdered  Antiochus,  and  seized  the  sup 

but  was  not  even  supposed  as  true:  it  not  only  deserved  (ver.  31,  32),  which  he  exercised,  as  far  as  1 

no  faith,  but  it  demanded  none.     Jesus  inaugurated  a  with  violence  and  rapacity  (  ver.  34  ).     I 

new  way  of  propagating  a  religion,  by  inviting  converts  again  encouraged  the  hopes  of  Demetrius,  ^ 

not  to  conform  to  its  institutions,  but  to  "  believe**  and  to  gaged  in  preparing  an  expedition  against 

>to  let  their  actions  be  agreeable  to  truth :  nothing,  then,  141),  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  (xiv,  l-£ 

was  more  natural  than  that  Christianity  should  receive  phon  retained  the  throne  (Justin,  xxxvi, 

names  expr^sive  of  this  grand  peculiarity,  the  truth  Leg,  xxxi),  till  Antiochus  VII,  the  brothe 

and  the  faith.     See  Whately,  Essays  on  D^cuUies  of  trius,  drove  him  to  Dora,  from  which  he  eac 

SUPaul^eBBMyi.  thosia,  in  Phoenicia  (1  Mace,  xv,  10-14;  \ 

TryphaB'na  {Tp^aiva,  luxurious),  a  person  men-  '?^-     Not  long  afterwards,  being  hard  pr« 

tioned  in  connection  with  Tryphosa  (q.  v.),  the  two  be-  t»o<5hus,  he  committed  suicide,  or,  accordii 

ing  Christian  women  at  Rome,  who,  among  those  that  accounts,  was  put  to  death  by  Antiochus  ( 

are  enumerated  in  the  conclusion  of  Panl's  letter  to  that  ^'2 ;  Appian,  8yr.  68,  Avnoxov  —  ktuvu 

citv,  receive  a  special  saluution,  and  on  the  special  ^ovn»  iroXKif).    Josephus  {Ant,  xiij,7,2)  i 

ground  that  they  are  engaged  there  in  "laboring  in  the  ^^  ^"«<*  **^  Apamea,  the  place  which  h 

Lord"  (Rom.  xvi,  12).    A.D,  55.     They  mav  have  been  headquarters  (Strabo,  xvi,  2,  10).     The  a 

aisters,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  they  were*  fellow-dea-  Tryphon  was  evidently  very  partial,  as  a 

conesses,  and  among  the  predecessors  of  that  large  num-  **»«  growth  of  Jewish  independence  under  ; 

ber  of  official  women  who  ministered  in  the  Church  of  c«bBBUs,  and  Strabo  descnbes  him  as  one  < 

Rome  at  a  later  period  (Eusebius,  Hist,  EccL  vi,  43) ;  for  *«thors  of  Cilician  piracy  ( xi v,  3,  2 ).     H 

it  is  to  be  observed  that  thev  are  spoken  of  as  at  that  «"»  o*?  '^e  «>"»  of  Antiochus  VI,  and  he 

time  occupied  in  Christian'  service  (rdc  icoiriuwaf),  «>»"»  »°  "«  o^**   "*™«-     ^^  Antiochi 

while  the  salutation  to  Persis,  in  the  same  verse,  is  ^^^b* 
connected  with  past  service  (firiQ  iKowiaatv), 

We  know  nothing  more  of  these  two  sister-workers 
of  the  apostolic  time ;  but  the  name  of  one  of  them  oc- 
curs curiously,  with  other  names  familiar  to  us  in  Paul's 
•epistles,  in  the  Apocr3rphal  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla. 
See  Thbcla  Lkgend.    There  Trj^phsena  appears  as  a 

irich  Christian  widow  of  Antioch,  who  gives  Thecla  a  r*  \      9n%^    \. 

refuge  in  her  house,  and  sends  money  to  Paul  for  the  ^***°  of  Tryphon. 

relief  of  the  poor  (see  Jones,  On  the  Canotij  ii,  871,  380).  Tzypho'sa  {Tpv^CJaaj  luxurious),  a  C 

It  is  impossible  to  discern  any  trace  of  probability  in  male  at  Rome,  addressed  by  Paul  (Rom.  xvi 

this  part  of  the  legend.  55.     See  Tryph^ana. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  columbaria  of  "Cae-  Tsab.     See  Tortoise. 

sar's  household'*  in  the  Vigna  Codiniy  near  the  Porta  S.  * 

Sebastiano,  at  Rome,  contain  the  name  Tryphaena,  as  well  Tsabians  (from  KS^,  a  host)  were  tho 

as  other  names  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  Philologus  shipped  the  heavenly  hosts,  that  being  one  o 

and  Julia  (ver.  16),  and  also  Amplias  (ver.  8).     See  forms  in  which  idoUtry appeared.    Thbspi 

Wordsworth,  Tour  in  Italy  (1862),  ii,  173.  atry  first  prevailed  in  Chaldsea,  whence  it  spi 

Trypho.  .n  eminent  man,  who  w»  «ized  «  .  L'^.^rthltun^S'.S.n  «VSn 

-Christian  and  impnsoned  at  Nice,  about  A.D.  50,  m  .   ,.       .  ^   .        ..  •     •  ^  n-              u 

.^.        *^^.                J  o      •  •         rm.      J. believed  to  be  a  divmemtelliirence,  who  exei 

company  with  another,  named  Respicius.     They  were  influence  for  irood  ortvil  uoon  the 

soon  after  put  to  the  rack,  which  they  bore  with  admi-  *'*'*'  T"  «      ^    ^^^                ^ 

rable  patience  for  three  hours,  and  uttered  the  praises  °*^°;     f®*    ^"^  „ 

of  the  Almighty  the  whole  time.     They  were  then  ex-  Tsabua.     See  Hykna. 

posed  naked  to  the  severity  of  the  open  air,  which  be-  Tsaphtaaphah.     See  Willow. 

numbed  all  their  limbs,  as  it  was  in  the  very  depth  of  T8Ch|mer.     See  Tzschirmer. 

^*"^'"  Tschornaboltzi  (or  rather  Tchemoltz\ 

Try'phon  (Jpw^mf,  a  not  unfrequent  Greek  name  sect,  the  members  of  which  refuse  to  take  a 

•of  the  later  age),  a  usurper  of  the  Syrian  throne.     His  it  unUwful  to  shave  the  beard,  and  do  not 

proper  name  was  DiodUus  (Strabo,  xvi,  2, 10 ;  Appian,  emperor  and  imperial  family  according  to  th 

Syr.  68),  and  the  surname  Tryphon  was  given  to  him,  form.     They  have  many  things  in  comm' 

or,  according  to  Appian,  adopted  by  him,  after  his  ac-  other  sects,  and  believe  that  the  end  of  the 

cession  to  power  (Livy,  EpU,  liii,  Iv).     He  was  a  na-  hand.    See  Russian  Skcts. 

tive  of  C^riana,  a  fortified  pUce  in  the  district  of  Apa-  ^^Yiwu    See  Sabaoth. 

mea,  where  he  was  brought  up  (Strabo,  toe  cU.),    In  m     ki      ««    t? 

the  time  of  Alexander  Balas  he  was  attached  to  the  Tsabi.    See  Roe. 

court  (Appian,  loc  dt^  SovXoi  r&v  /ScuriXcwv;  Diodor.  Tsalataal.     See  Locust. 

Fr.  xxi,  ap.  MUller,  Hist.  Gr,  Fragm.  ii,  17,  0Tpan|-  Tsapha.     See  Ck>CKATiucE. 

yoQ ;  1  Mace,  xi,  89,  t&v  wopdjAXiC) ;  but  towards  the  Tsaphardaa.     See  Froo. 

•close  of  his  reign  he  seems  to  have  Joined  in  the  con-  *: 

piracy  which  was  set  on  foot  to  transfer  the  crown  of  Taarl.     See  Balm. 

Syria  'to  Ptolemy  PhUometor  (ver.  13 ;  Diodor.  loc,  cit.),  Talng-Chamun-Kaaou,  or   Tea  -«e 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  Balas  he  took  advantage  (<)•  ^0* 

of  the  unpopularity  of  Demetrius  II  to  put  forward  the  Tainnln.     See  Thobn. 
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^mljphonL    See  Adder. 
Tsippor.    See  Spabbow. 
VsixalL     See  Hornet. 

Vairnph  (C)'^")*^X),  or  anaffram,  is  a  Cabalistic  rule 
^coordiiig  to  which  various  words  are  fomaed  through 
tbe  change  of  any  word  into  others  by  the  transposition 
of  the  component  letters.     Thus  n'^^K'^2,  ''in  the  be- 
gianing,*'  has  been  anagranaatized  VX  H'^^S, "  a  cove- 
nant of  fire,"  to  accord  with  Deut.  xxxiii,  2, "  from  his 
fight  hand  went  a  fiery  law  for  them."    In  a  Cabalistic 
iiook  entitled  O'^S'^p^n,  upwards  of  seventy  combina- 
tions of  this  single  word  are  formed  by  R.  Simeon  ben- 
^ochaL     The  Cabalists  say  that  because  the  Hebrew 
letters  are  spiritual,  and  simple  figures,  they  can  there- 
fore be  construed  in  different  ways;  but  this  can  be  done 
in  any  language.    Thus  Herbert  anagramatized  the  Vir- 
gin AfoTjf  into  A  rmy^  as  seen  in  the  following  two  lines : 

"How  well  ber  name  an  Armiu  doth  present. 
In  whom  the  Lord  of  hotU  did  pitch  his  tent  !** 
<a  P.) 

Tsiylm.    See  Wilderness,  Beasts  of. 

Xoonkhapa,  a  Thibetan  reformer  and  monk,  was 

^rn  A.D.  1356,  in  the  district  of  Amdo.     He  strictly 

pT^hibited  ordinary  tricks  and  pretended  miracles  of 

clk^rlatanism,  and  united  and  reconciled  the  dialectical 

*o<l  mystical  schools  of  modem  Buddhism.     He  also 

published  oooet  comprehensive  works.    His  innovations 

^"^le  never  universally  acknowledged.     His  followers, 

*^^^ever,  called  GtbJepa^  or  GaUaupa,  are  the  most 

*^*aiDerou8,  and  wear  a  yellow  garb,  the  others  having 

"^tfccjscn  red.    See  Thibet. 

Tsor.     See  Flint. 
Taoil    See  Balm. 

Tnn>al  (Heh.  Tubal\  bain  [ban  in  Gen.  x,  2; 
^■zek.  xxxii,  26 ;  xxxix,  1],  of  uncertain  signification ; 
'^^pt.  Oo/JfX,  except  in  Eizek.  xxxix,  1,  where  Alex. 
^oflip ;  Vulg.  Thibal,  but  in  Isa.  Ixvi,  19,  Itaiia),    In 
^be  ancient  ethnological  tables  of  Genesis  and  1  Chron. 
^ubal  is  reckoned  with  Javan  and  Meshech  among  the 
^oos  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x,  2;  1  Chron.  i,  v).     B.C.  post 
^blA,     The  three  are  again  associated  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Tyre :  Javan,  Tu- 
kmif  and  Meshech  brought  slaves  and  copper  vessels 
4o  the  Phce/iician  markets  ( Ezek.  xxvii,  13  ).     Tubal 
and  Javan  (Isa.  Ixvi,  19 ),  Meshech  and  Tubal  (Ezek. 
xxxii,  26 ;  xxxviii,  2,  3 ;  xxxix,  1),  are  nations  of  the 
north  (xxxviii,  15;  xxxix,  2).     Josephus  {ArU,  i,  6, 1) 
identifies  the  descendants  of  Tubal  with  the  Iberians, 
that  is — ^not,  as  Jerome  would  understand  it,  Spaniards, 
bttt^-the  inhabitants  of  a  tract  of  countr}'  between  the 
€t^>ian  and  Euxine  seas,  which  nearly  corresponded  to 
the  modem  Gieoq;ia.     Knobel  connects  these  Iberians 
-of  the  East  and  West,  and  considers  the  Tibareni  to 
bare  been  a  branch  of  this  widely  spread  Turanian 
iiuDtly,  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  Tubal  (  VolkerUtfel  d, 
GolI  13).     Bochart  (.PhaUg,  iii,  12)  makes  the  Moschi 
*oA  Tibareni  represent  Meshech  and  TubaL    These 
two  Colchian  tribes  are  mentioned  together  in  Herodo- 
tnon  two  oocauons:  first,  as  forming  part  of  the  nine- 
^^tb  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire  (iii,  94),  and  again 
*^  being  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  under  the  command  of 
Ariomsrdus  the  son  of  Darius  (vii,  78).     The  Moschi 
and  Tibareni,  moreover,  are  **  constantly  associated, 
'fMler  the  names  of  Mutkai  and  Tuplai,  in  the  As- 
'yriaa  inscriptions"  (Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  Rawlinson's 
'l^rol  i,  535).    The  Tibareni  are  said  by  the  scho- 
^  on  ApolloniuB  Rhodius  (ii,  1010)  to  have  been 
^  Sc)thian  tribe,  and  they  as  well  as  the  Moschi  are 
probably  to  be  leferred  to  that  Turanian  people  who 
in  very  early  tauMS  spread  themselves  over  the  entire 
'^gioQ  between  the  Mediterranean  and  India,  the  Per- 
«U)  Gulf  and  the  Cancasos  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  535). 
Iq  tbe  time  of  fiugoo,  according  to  the  inscriptions, 
-^nknM,  tht  Mil  of  Khnliya,  was  hereditary  chief  of  Tu- 


bal (the  southern  slopes  of  Taurus).  He  "  had  culti- 
vated relations  with  the  kings  of  Musak  and  Vararat 
(Meshech  and  Ararat,  or  the  Moschi  and  Armenia), 
who  were  in  revolt  against  AM^yria,  and  thus  drew  upon 
himself  the  hostility  of  the  great  king  {ibid,  i,  169,  note  3). 
In  former  times  the  Tibareni  were  probably  more  im- 
portant ;  and  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni,  Meshech  and 
Tubal,  may  have  been  names  by  which  powerful  hordes 
of  Scythians  were  known  to  the  Hebrews.  But  in  his- 
tory we  only  hear  of  them  as  pushed  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  their  ancient  settlements,  and  occupying  mere- 
ly a  strip  of  coast  along  the  Euxine.  Their  neighbors 
the  Chaldseans  were  in  the  same  condition.  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  were  even 
more  doeely  connected  than  at  a  later  period,  for  in 
Xenophon  we  find  them  separated  by  the  Macrones  and 
Mossynosci  {A  nab,  v,  5, 1 ;  Pliny,  vi,  4,  etc).  The  lim- 
its of  the  territory  of  the  Tibareni  are  extremely  difii- 
cult  to  detormine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  After 
a  part  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  on  their  retreat  with 
Xenophon,  had  embarked  at  Cerasus  (perhaps  near  the 
modern  Kerasdn  Dere  Sti),  the  rest  marched  along  the 
coast,  and  soon  came  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Mossy- 
ucBci  (-4  nab,  v,  4,  2).  They  traversed  the  country  oc- 
cupied by  this  people  in  eight  days,  and  then  came  to 
the  Chalybes,  and  after  them  to  the  Tibareni.  The 
eastern  limit  of  the  Tibareni  was  therefore  about  eighty 
or  ninety  miles  along  the  coast  west  of  Cerasus.  Two 
days'  march  through  Tibarene  brought  the  Greeks  to 
Cotyora  (ibid,  v,  5, 3),  and  they  were  altogether  three 
days  in  passing  through  the  country  (Diod.  Sic.  xiv,30). 
Now  from  Cape  Jasonium  to  Boon,  according  to  Arrian 
(Pet-ipl.  16),  the  distance  was  90  stadia,  90  more  to  Co- 
tyora, and  60  from  Cotyora  w  the  river  Mehinthius,  mak- 
ing in  all  a  coast  line  of  240  stadia,  or  three  days'  march. 
Prof.  Rawlinson  {Herod,  iv,  181)  conjectures  that  the 
Tibareni  occupied  the  coast  between  Cape  Yasdn  (Ja- 
sonium) and  the  river  Melanthius  (Melet  Irmak) ;  but 
if  we  follow  Xenophon,  we  must  place  Boon  as  their 
western  boundary,  one  day's  march  from  Cotyora,  and 
their  eastern  limit  must  be  sought  some  ten  miles  east 
of  the  Melet  Irmak,  perhaps  not  far  from  the  modem 
Aptar,  which  is  three  and  a  half  hours  from  that  river. 
The  anonymous  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Euxine 
says  (33)  that  the  Tibareni  formerly  tlwelt  west  of  Co- 
tvora  as  far  as  Poleroonium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pule- 
man  chai,  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Fatsdh. 

In  the  time  of  Xenophon  the  Tibareni  were  an  inde- 
pendent tribe  {Anab,  vii,  8, 25).  Long  before  thb  they 
were  subject  to  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,  which  was  a 
principal  element  of  their  weakness,  and  rendered  their 
subjugation  by  As83rria  more  easy.  Dr.  Hincks  (quoted 
by  Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  380,  note  1)  has  found  as  many 
as  twenty-four  kings  of  the  Tuplai  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scriptions. They  are  said  by  Apollonius  Rhodius  to  have 
been  rich  in  fiocks  {Ai-g,  ii,377).  The  traffic  in  slaves 
and  vessels  of  copper  with  which  the  people  of  Tubal 
supplied  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii,  13)  still 
further  connects  them  with  the  Tibareni.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Pontus  Euxi- 
nus  furaished  the  most  beautiful  slaves,  and  that  the 
slave-traffic  was  an  extensive  branch  of  trade  among 
the  Cappadocians  (Polyb.  iv,  38, 4 ;  Horace,  JCp,  i,  6, 39; 
Persius,  Sat,  vi,  77 ;  Martial,  £p,  vi,  77 ;  x,  76,  etc). 
The  copper  of  the  Mossynoeci,  the  neighbors  of  the  Tib- 
areni, was  celebrated  as  being  extremely  bright  and 
without  any  admixture  of  tin  (Aristot.  De  Mir.  A  uscuU, 
62) ;  and  the  Chalybes,  who  lived  between  these  tribes, 
were  long  famous  for  their  craft  as  metal-smiths.  We 
must  not  forget,  too,  the  copper-mines  of  Chalvar  in 
Armenia  (Hamilton,  Ada  Aiin,  i,  173). 

The  Arabic  version  of  Gen.  x,  2  gives  Chorasan  and 
China  for  Meshech  and  Tubal;  in  Eusebius  (see  Bo- 
chart) they  are  Illyria  and  Thessaly.  The  Talmudists 
{Yoma^  fol.  10, 2),  according  to  Bochart,  define  Tubal  as 
"the  home  of  the  Uniaci  (^p^'^JIK),"  whom  he  is  in- 
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with  his  lather's  song.  "  Lamech  was  blind,"  says  the 
Rton-  as  told  by  Kashi,  "and  Tubal-cain  was  leading 
him ;  and  he  saw  Cain,  and  he  appeared  to  him  like  a 
wild  beast,  so  he  told  his*father  to  draw  his  bow,  and  he 
slew  him.  And  when  he  knew  that  it  was  Cain  his 
ancestor,  he  smote  his  hands  together  and  struck  his  son 
between  them.  So  he  slew  him,  and  his  wives  with- 
draw from  him  and  be  conciliates  them."  In  this  story 
Tubal-cain  is  the  "young  man"  of  the  song.  Rashi  ap- 
parently considers  the  name  of  Tubal-cain  as  an  appel- 
lative, for  he  makes  him  director  of  the  works  of  Cain 
for  making  weapons  of  war,  and  connects  "  Tubal"  with 
baPl,  tabbel,  to  season,  and  so  to  prepare  skilfully.  He 
appears,  moreover,  to  have  pointed  it  ^3*^!^,  tobely  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  reading  of  the  Sept  and  Jose- 
phus.  According  to  the  writer  last  mentioned  {Ant.  i, 
2,  2),  Tubal-cain  was  distinguished  for  his  prodigious 
strength  and  his  success  in  war. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  is  extremely  obscure. 
Hasse  {Entdeckungen,  ti,  37,  quoted  by  Knobel  on  (len. 
iv,  22)  identities  Tubal-cain  with  Vulcan;  and  Butt- 
manu  {Mythol.  i,  164)  not  only  compares  these  names, 
but  adds  to  the  comparison  the  TiXxJivi^  of  Rhodes,  the 
first  workers  in  copper  and  iron  (Strabo,  xiv,  654),  and 
Dwalinn,  the  dsBroon  smith  of  the  Scandinavian  my- 
thology. Gesenius  proposed  to  consider  it  a  hybrid 
word,  compounded  of  the  Pers.  tikpal,  iron  slag,  or  scoria, 
and  the  Arab,  ibatn,  a  smith ;  but  this  etymology  is  more 
than  doubtfuL  The  Scythian  race  Tubal,  who  were 
coppersmiths  (Ezek.xxvii,  18),  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves in  connection  with  Tubal-cain. 

Tubia'ni  (Tow/3«^vot ;  Alex.  TovI3huoi  ;  Vulg.  Tu- 
bittnm).  The  "  Jews  called  Tubieni"  lived  about  Cha- 
rax,  760  stadia  from  a  strongly  fortified  city  called  Cas- 
pis  (2  Mace  xii,  17).  They  were  doubtless  the  same 
who  are  elsewhere  mentioned  as  living  in  the  towns  of 
ToubioH  (A.V.  "Tobie"),  which  again  is  probably  the 
same  with  the  Tob  (q.  v.)  of  the  Old  Test. 

Tubingen  School,  The  Oij>.  The  origin  of  this 
school,  which  became  so  noteworthy  a  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Protestant  theology  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  18th  centur}',  is  associated  chiefly  with  the  per- 
sonality and  influence  of  G.  C.  Storr  (q.  v.),  professor  of 
theology  in  the  University  of  Tubingen,  and,  at  a  later 
day,  court-preacher  at  Stuttgart.  This  scholar  gather- 
ed about  him  a  number  of  pupils,  whom  he  impressed 


teaching  wholly  on  the  Scriptures,  and  for  tha 
brought  together  a  mass  of  isolated  passages 
as  the  basis  of  his  theology;  but  he  had  no  ci 
of  the  organic  unity  of  Scripture,  of  its  livin 
nation  into  separate  principles,  and  of  a  consei 
netic  unfolding  of  scriptural  truths.  Baur  t 
remarks  that  Storr  recognised  no  canon,  but  ' 
sages,  of  the  Scriptures.  His  system  was  fur 
impaired  by  the  Pelagianizing  tendency  of  1 
which  led  him  to  tone  down  the  contrast  bet 
fundamental  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace,  and 
grave  concessions  to  neology  with  regard  to 
trines  of  the  atonement  and  of  the  penmn  < 
His  great  object  was  to  render  Christianity  pL 
the  destructive  criticism  of  his  time;  and  the 
to  realize  that  object  occasioned  in  his  beari 
tain  indecision  and  ambiguity  of  manner,  so 
theology  is  made  to  seem  forced  and  constrainei 
attention  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  unimpo 
particular  ideas,  while  the  thought  of  a  conm 
organic  system  of  Christianity  has  no  propei 
tion  in  his  works.  This  disposition  to  expc 
upon  subordinate  details  is  apparent  in  all  h 
and  especially  in  his  criticism  of  Kant's  Reliff 
halb  der  Gremen  der  reinen  Vemunfl,  and  in  t 
he  aimed  against  the  *^  accommodation  hypoi 
Semler,  Teller,  and  others.  It  was  his  roittf 
want  the  historical  sense,  and  that  attitude  ol 
ality  towards  doctrine  which  would  have  ens 
to  discover  the  gradual  development  of  script u 
His  system  of  Christian  dogmatics  and  ethic 
be  simply  a  bringing-together  and  connectii 
results  of  exegesis;  and  this  aim  is  realized  bj 
saic-like  collocation  of  isolated-  passages  in  sue 
ner  as  to  justify  the  above  criticism  of  Baur  t 
had  no  authoritative  rule,  but  only  a  fragmem 
of  Scripture.  In  this  way  he  gave  expre^sii 
principle  of  the  authority  of  Scripture  upon 
professed  to  erect  his  entire  system. 

The  school  of  Storr  was,  more  particularly,  i 
of  Johann  Friedrich  Flatt,  Friedrich  Gottlieb 
and  Karl  Christian  Flatt,  all  of  them  pupils,  s 
and  in  part  colleagues  of  Storr  in  the  theologi 
ty  (for  a  more  particular  notice  of  these  scli 
the  articles  under  their  names).  The  older 
an  acute  and  learned  man,  exceedingly  com 
and  careful,  naturally  cheerful,  but  infirm  in 
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Lrcvfticemed  with  the  iilea  of  the  poMibility  of  the  for- 
1^  t  vtriiew  of  sins,  ur,  in  other  wonis^  of  the  remiiwioii  of 
^>eiMlty.     He  also  discuiKted,  in  a  fragmentary  way,  the 
sitcoloj;}'  of  Schleiermacher  (see  SUsskind,  Vertnischte 
^SirJtnftiM,  1831).     His  leading  personal  traits  were  great 
intelkctual  penetration  and  energy  of  the  will,  united 
•wlih  sternness  of  manner  and  the  utmost  conscientious- 
oeM  of  spirit.     He  was  a  master  in  logic,  bold  and  con- 
tinent in  debate,  the  dialectician  of  his  school.     His 
«1>ility  was  nevertheless  impaired  by  the  lack  of  spec- 
olsiire  power  and  depth.    The  younger  Flatt  was  rath- 
•er  t  receptive  than  an  independently  creative  charac- 
cer.   His  eaiiiest  work  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
KtDtian  theory  of  atonement,  according  to  which  the 
foigireness  of  sins  is  determined  by,  and  consequent  on, 
Che  measure  of  moral  reformation,  is  not  the  only  rea- 
4M)Qible,  but  also  the  only  allowable,  view  under  the 
New  Test.    He  was  induced  to  retract  the  teachings  of 
4htt  book,  and  in  time  became  wholly  identified  with 
cbe  tendencv  of  Storr  and  the  elder  Flatt. 

m 

The  peculiarity  of  these  theologians  lay  in  the  ab- 
stract theism  beyond  which  they  were  not  able  to  ad- 
vance by  reason  of  the  want  of  true  philosophical  sense. 
They  employed  a  pitiless  logic  to  expose  the  gaps  and 
>reakneMes  of  transcendental  speculation,  but  failed  to 
atuin  to  a  living  apprehension  of  their  own  theism; 
ud, while  they  defended  their  theory  of  revelation  with 
tbe  utmost  tenacity,  they  rendered  that  theory  thor- 
<Mighly  intolerable  to  reason  by  numerous  provisos,  ex- 
planations, and  modifications.  This  criticism  applies 
to  even'thiug  which  is  peculiar  to  their  teaching,  and 
indicates  what  is,  more  than  any  other  feature,  the 
characteristic  of  their  school. 

Affiliated  u*  this  school,  though  less  closely  than  the 
men  already  named,  was  Enist  Gottlieb  Bengel,  pn>- 
feifior  of  historical  theology  at  Tubingen.    This  scholar 
pttsed  beyond  the  ordinary  favorable  attitude  of  the 
jchool  of  Storr  in  his  fondness  for  Soctnian  views,  and 
Wfe)  al«f>  a  Kantianizing,  rationalizing  supranatural- 
ist    .So  firmly  was  he  intrenched  in  such  views  that 
he  steadilv  refused  to  be  influenced  bv  anv  new  ten- 
ileoey  which  the  changing  philosophy  of  a  new  sera 
night  bring  to  bear  upon  theological   inquiry.     He 
acarrelv  indicated  that  he  knew  of  the  existence  of 
Schleiermacher,  and   prevented   the    appointment  of 
Bockshammer  —  who  had  written   an   unusualiv  able 
work  on  the  freedom  of  the  will — to  the  faculty  as 
the  successor  of  the  elder  Flatt,  because  of  Bocks- 
hammer's  departure  from  the  old  plan  to  which  Ben- 
gel  was  committed.     Other  adherents  of  this  school, 
as  Steudel,  Christian  Friedrich  Schmid,  etc.,  remained 
more  faithful  to  the  Storrian  ideas  in  some  respects,  but 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  gradually  led  away  from  the 
tnuiitioitil  (KMition  of  the  Tubingen  school  through  the 
influence  of  the  thcolug}'  of  Schleiermacher.    New  men, 
new  tendencies,  new  methods,  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  old,  nut  orU|'  with  respect  to  the  external  fact,  but 
«Ten  as  r^ards  the  results  of  what  was  at  one  time  a 
Qoieworthy  factor  in  the  development  of  theological 
science.    The  Tubingen  school  has  produced,  u[)on  the 
vhole,  effects  much  less  important  to  such  development 
than  its  prominenoe  would  seem  to  warrant. 

See  Herzog,  Real' Encyldop.  s.  v.,  and  the  various 
names  mentioned  in  this  article  in  Herzog  and  this  Cy- 
<%i«licL    See  also  Rationalism. 

TUBINGEN  SCHOOL,  The  New.  A  verj-  differ- 
<Qtcrawa8  inaagarated  in  the  University  of  Tubingen 
^  the  appointment  of  F.  C.  Baur  (q.  v.)  as  professor 
^^theofegy  in  1826.  He  began  to  attack  the  objective 
P<>iituin8  of  Christianity  through  the  Pauline  epistles, 
Klecting  some  of  theae  only  as  authentic,  and  pointing 
'^  lOeged  discrepancies  between  them  and  other  parts 
*f  the  New-Test,  history.  His  theory,  which  is  Numme<I 
|ip  in  hit  work  on  the  apostle  Panl,  is,  in  brief,  that,  tak- 
^  th(  epistles  to  the  Galatians,  the  Komanit,  and  the 
^^<>nQthiaos  e^Mcially  as  guides,  we  find  then>in  ''  ex- 
P^  the  fact  that  there  were  two  parties  in  the  early 


Church,  the  Pauline  and  the  Petrine.  These  strug- 
gled for  supremacy,  and  the  conflict  was  a  long  one. 
Peter  was  a  thorough  Jew,  and  his  side  predominated 
even  after  the  death  of  the  principal  combatants.  Ju- 
daism was  the  cradle  of  Christianity;  and  the  latter 
was  only  an  earnest,  restless,  reformatory'  branch  of  the 
■  former.  But  it  was  not  an  offshoot  as  vet,  for  Christi- 
j  anity  was  essentially  Jewish  all  through  its  first  histor- 
I  ic  period.  Tbe  canonical  writings  of  the  New  Test., 
which  constitute  the  chief  literature  of  the  lirst  two 
centuries,  are  the  literar>'  monument  of  Christianity 
while  it  was  yet  undeveloped  and  undetacheii  from  Ju- 
daism. These  writings  are  the  viedinting  theoloyy  of 
those  distant  days.  The  Petrine  party  was  ver}-  strong 
until  the  middle  of  the  2d  centur>',  when  it  was  obligetl 
to  yield  to,  or  rather  harmonize  with,  the  Pauline. 
Many  causes  contributed  to  bring  the  two  factions  to- 
gether. There  was  an  absence  of  growth  quite  incom- 
patible with  their  respective  strength.  Alone,  they 
were  almost  unable  to  brave  the  storm  of  persecution. 
Finally,  for  the  sake  of  security  and  propagation,  they 
laid  down  their  weapons  and  united  under  one  banner. 
From  this  union  came  the  subsequent  growth  of  Chris- 
tian! tv.  The  canonical  works  so  much  revered  bv  the 
Church  had  been  written  in  the  interest  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  parties.  Since  the  enmity  has  been  de- 
stroyed, their  literary  productions  must  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  history.  The  Church  is  therefore  much 
mistaken  in  attaching  importance  to  the  Scriptures,  for 
they  were  written  for  a  timeserving  end,  and  are  quite 
unworthy  of  the  interest  which  we  attach  to  them.'* 

It  is  obvious  how  destructive  to  the  essential  faith 
of  Christians  were  these  positions,  and  yet  it  is  wonder- 
ful that  they  w^ere  broached  with  so  much  assurance, 
although  based  upon  so  trivial  a  comparison  of  circum- 
stances. Nevertheless,  a  numerous  circle  of  disct|)les 
clustered  around  Baur,  and  they  enjoyed  his  leadership 
until  his  death,  in  1860.  But  the  writings  of  both  the 
master  and  his  school  were  quickly  answereil  by  the 
l)est  theologians  of  (lermany,  such  as  Thiersch,  Domer, 
Leckler,  Lange,  Schaff,  Bleek,  Ilase,  Bunsen,  and  Tisch- 
endorf.  Yet  the  effects  of  the  insinuations,  suspicions, 
and  criticisms  of  Baur  were  for  a  long  time  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  truth.  The  authors  of  the  move- 
ment were  disciples  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  Their 
aim  was  to  explain  the  origin  of  Christianity  by  natu- 
ral causes  alone.  In  this  endeavor  they  but  reproduced 
in  a  new  and  ingenious  form  the  exploded  infldelity  of 
a  former  age.  And  the  primitive  doctrine  of  supranat- 
uralism  was  again  defended  by  an  appeal,  as  of  old  and 
ever,  to  facts  of  the  inspired  records  and  the  instinctive 
convictions  of  humanity.  Yet  some  of  its  champions 
in  this  contest  were  themselves  unconsciouslv  infected 
more  or  less  by  the  insinuating  influences  of  the  new 
scepticism,  and  were  led  to  make  concessions  which 
later  and  sounder  theologians  have  seen  to  be  unneces- 
sary and  untenable. 

Meanwhile,  the  attack  upon  the  fundamental  doc- 
uments of  Christ  ianilv  was  resumed  in  a  still  more  vir- 
ulent  form  by  I).  F.  Strauss  (q.  v.),  on  his  appointment 
to  the  theological  faculty  of  Tubingen  in  1832,  and  cul- 
minated in  his  famous  lA'hen  Jesu^  which  boldly  im- 
pugns the  historical  tnith  of  the  Gospel  itself.  For  the 
discussion  of  the  contn)vc'r»y  resulting,  see  Mythi- 
cal TiiKOUY.  A  strong  reaction  has  long  since  set  ii\^ 
against  these  negative  views,  even  in  Tubingen  itself, 
so  that  what  has  recently  been  known  as  "  tlie  Tubin- 
gen theology"  is  likely  soon  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
See  Hani,  //ut.o/ Hafiotuilismf  p.  280  fn\.;  Cook.  A f on- 
day  IjectureSf  ser.  i;  Fislier,  J^iij}ernat,  Origin  of  Chris- 
tianity^ p.  xxxv.     See  Nkoi^chjy. 

Tuch,  JoiiANN  Christian  Frikdkich,  a  Protestant 
divine  of  (icrmany,  was  born  Dec.  17,  1806,  at  Quedlin- 
burg.  Having  prepared  himself  for  the  university  at 
the  g>mnasium  in  Nordhausen,  he  went  in  1828  to 
Halle,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Gcsenius. 
Here  he  also  commenced  his  lecixircs  ou  Oriental  l*"" 
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guages  and  Old-Test,  exegesis.     In  1889  the  Zurich  began  travelling  in  the  hope  of  improving  it,  1 

University  made  him  licentiate  of  theology,  while  the  Dec.  29, 1858.     He  was  the  eldest  of  six  brott 

philosophical  faculty  of  Halle  appointed  him  extraordi-  of  whom  entered  the  ministry.     Dr.  Tacker  pi 

nary  professor.     In  1841  he  was  called  to  Leipsic,  and  a  Sermon  Delivered  at  Fredonia  at  the  Ordim 

was  made  ordinary  pn)fesfior  in  1848,  having  shortly  be-  Mr,  Jaritu  Hmidy  (1826).     See  Sprague,  ^4  imci 

fore  been  honored  with  the  doctorate  by  the  Tubingen  A  mer,  Pulpi/,  vi,  667. 

faculty.     In  1863  he  was  made  third  professor  and  can-  Tucker,  Josiab,  D.D.,  a  learned  EnglUh 

on  of  Zeiu,  and  died  as  first  professor,  April  12,  1867.  ^^g  ymtu  at  Laugherne,  Carmarthenshire,  in  17 

His  main  work  is  his  learned  Conmentary  on  Genests  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Ox forti,  and 

(Halle,  1888;  2d  ed.  1871).     He  also  published  Com.  became  curate  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Bristol, 

menfationit  de  Liptienn  Codice  Pentateucki  Syrt  Afanu-  subsequently  appointed  minor  canon  in  the  c 

scripto  Particula  I  (Lips.  1849)  :^Comment4itumes  Geo-  ^f  th^t  giiv.     On  the  death  of  Mr.  Catcott,  he 

graphica.     Para  i,  De  Nino  Urhe  A  mmadverswnes  tre$  ^ctor  of  St.  Stephen's,  and  in  1768  was  created 

(ibid,  1846) :— /&«c  des  Sheikh  Ibrahim  el-Khijari  el-  Gloucester.     Mr.  Tucker  was  an  able  advocau 

Medeni  durch  einen  Theil  Paldatma*  (ibid.  1860) :— Coiw-  g^^t  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  was  I 

mentoHo  de  MawroXw^  iv  'Ap/3^Xoic,  1  Mace,  tx,  2  determined  in  the  principles  which  he  advocat 

(ibid.  1868)  .—Die  Himmel/ahrt  Jew  (ibid.  1867) :—  died  Nov.  4,  1799.     He  wrote.  The  Elements  i 

Qutestione*  de  FlavU  Jotephi  Libris  Hittoricia  (ibid,  ^^erce  and  Theory  of  Taxes  (Bristol,  1763,  4U 

\%m)i  —  QuasHones    de    Flavii    Josephi   loco  B.J.  Pennon*  ( 1772,  12mo ):— four  tracts,  etc,  on 

»r,  8,  2  (ibid.  1860).     See  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  460;  ^^d  commercial  subjects  (Glouces.  1774, 8vo):- 

Zuchold,  BibL  Theol  ii,  1862;  TheoL  [/mversal- Lex.  Treatises,  etc     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  i 

S.V.;  Hilgenfeld,  ZaracAnyi,  1871,  pt.iii;  Diestel,  Gesch.  houe,Dict.of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

d,  alien  Testaments  in  der  christL  Kirche,  p.  618,  648,  _.     ,        •_jt^t^      «...••. 

780;  LiterarischerHandweiserJUrdaskatholDeutsch-  «  ?^^^®''^!'^U^;P\*?'r,*^'"*S''''''!i 

land  1867  d  266      (B.  P  'i  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  July  6, 1804.     He  stud 

^         '  ^*       *     ^       *^  ology  at  the  Hamilton  Institution,  graduated  Junt 

Tuchar,  Christoph  Kabl  Gottlieb  von,  a  fa-  and  on  the  10th  ofthe  same  month  was  ordained  | 

mous  junst  of  Germany,  was  bom  May  14,  1798,  at  the  church  at  Deposit,  N.  Y.    In  the  summer  of 

Nuremberg.     He  studied  jurisprudence  at  ErUngen,  accepted  a  caU  to  settle  at  Bbcklev  (now  Wes 

Heidelberg,  and  Berim,  and  after  having  occupied  delphia).  Pa.,  where  he  labored  with  great  succ 

prominent  positions  in  his  profession,  he  died  at  Berlin,  \^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^hjig  ^  gg^nt  of  the  Baptist  Edu 

Feb.  17,  1877.     He  is  known  as  the  author  of  the  fol-  Society  of  that  sUte,  until  the  spring  of  1886,  y 

lowing  hymnological  works:  Schait  des  evangeHschen  removed  to  Cleveland, O.    After  remaining  the 

Kirchengesanges,  der  MelodU  und  Harmame  nacK  aus  years,  he  was  for  a  while  pastor  of  the  Wm 

den  Quellen  des  16.  wnd  17.  Jahrhund^rU  geschopfi,  etc  street  Baptist  Church  in  Buffalo,  and  on  Dec  i 

(Stutt.  1840)  i-^chatz  des  evangdischen  Kirchengesang$  became  pastor  of  the  Bowdoin  Place  Church, 

fml.JaArAiifi<fcrt(fer/?^orina<«m(Leip8.1848,2vols).  His  health  having  become  greatly  impaired 

(^  '^v  signed  his  charge  in  September,  1862,  and  tool 

Tucker,  Abraham,  a  metaphysical  writer,  was  ney  to  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Egypt,  wh 

bom  in  London  in  1706,  and  was  educated  at  Bishop's  returned  in  the  early  part  of  August,  1868,  a 

Stortford   School  aud   Merton   College,  Oxford.     He  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month.     See  Sprague 

studied  for  a  while  at  the  Inner  Temple,  but  was  not  o/the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  786. 

admitted  to  the  bar.    He  died  in  1774.     He  published.  Tucker  (or  Tooker),  'V^illiain,  D.D.,  a 

Free-will,  Fore -knowledge,  and  FaU;  a  Fragment  by  English  divine  ofthe  16th  century,  was  bom  at 

Edward  Search  (Lond.  1768,  8vo):— if  on  in  Quest  of  He  was  educated  at  New  CoUege,  Oxford,  and 

Bimseff,  or  a  Defence  ofthe  Individuality  ofthe  Human  fitted  perpetual  fellow  in  1677.     In  1686  he  i 

Mind  or  Self,  etc,  by  Cuthbert  Comment,  Gent.  ( 1768,  ^oted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Bamstable,  in 

8vo).     His  great  work,  however,  is  The  Light  of  Nat-  ^Ykire.    He  was  eventuaUy  made  chaplain   t 

ure  Pursued,  by  Edward  Search  (1768-78;  Cambridge,  Eliaabeth.     Dr.  Tucker  afterwards  became  pre 

Mass.,  1831,  4  vols.  8vo,  with  tater  editions,  and  an  of  Salisburj',  and  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  16 

abridgment  by  WUliam  Hazlitt,  1807,  8vo).     See  AlU-  ^„  made  canon  of  the  church  at  Exeter,  and 

bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v.  ^^^ed  dean  of  Lichfield.  Feb.  21,  1604.     He 

Tucker,  Blijah  W.,  a  Congregational  minister,  Salisbury,  March  19,  1620.     Dr.  Tucker  was  e 

was  bom  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  March  81,  1810.     He  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar.     He  wai 

was  converted  at  the  age  of  twenty,  graduated  at  Brown  divine,  a  person  of  great  gravity  and  piety,  t 

University  in  1888,  and  at  Andover  Theol<^cal  Semi-  read  in  curious  and  critical  authors.     His  pub 

nary  in  1841,  and  labored  at  South  New  Market,  N.  H.,  are.  Charisma,  sive  RabUium  Samtatian  Gra 

in    1841  sq.;  Chatham,  Mass.,  in   1846  sq.;   Essex,  (Lond.  1697,  4to),  a  historical  defence* f  the  p 

Conn.,  in  1862;  Ivoshen,  Conn.,  1863-68 ;  Preston,  Conn.,  royalty  to  cure  the  king's  evil: — Ofthe  Fabr 

1868-66 ;  and  Northfield,  Conn.,  in  1866,  until  his  death,  Church  and  Churchmen's  Living  (ibid.  1604, 8vo 

July  6, 1866.     Mr.  Tucker  was  a  direct,  eamest  preach-  gulare  Certamen  cum  Martino  Becano  Jesttit 

er,  and  a  sympathetic,  watchful  pastor.     Revivals  re-  1611,  8vo),  written  in  defence  of  James  I  againi 

suited  from  his  labors  in  almost  every  field.     See  Cong,  and  BelUrmine.    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  a.  i 

Quarterly,  1867,  p.  46.  bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Tucker,  BlUha,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  Tuokerman,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  i 

bora  at  Renaselaerville,  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec  24,  was  bora  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  18,  1778,  and  gi 

1794.     His  early  education  was  limited.     He  began  to  from  Harvard  College  in  1798.    After  devoting 

preach  in  1816,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist  to  the  study  of  theology,  under  Rev.  Thomas 

Church  of  Coventry,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  19,  of  Dedham,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  as  | 

1818.     Here  he  continued  with  great  success  until  Aug.  Chelsea,  Nov.  4,  1801.     While  at  Chelsea,  his  i 

12, 1822,  when  he  became  pastor  ofthe  Church  at  Fre-  was  drawn  to  the  temptations  and  neceasitiei 

donia,  N.  Y.     He  was  afterwards  pastor  of  the  First  faring  men,  and  in  the  winter  of  1811-12  he 

Baptist  Church  in  Buffalo  from  September,  1831,  until  the  first  society  for  the  religious  and  moral  i 

October,  1836;  then  ofthe  Second  Baptist  Church  of  ment  of  seamen.     In  1816  Mr.  Tuckerman  visit 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  until  May,  1841;  and  of  the  Oliver  land  in  search  ofheahh,  but  soon  returaedwith 

Street  Baptist  Church,  New  York  city,  until  1848.     In  ing  experienced  much  apparent  advantage  1 

1861  his  health  became  ver>'  much  impaired,  and  he  tour.     He  resigned   his  charge  at  Chelsea 
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Style,  in  long  suites  as  a  crest  or  ornamental  finish-  ■ 
ing  on  cornices,  etc     The  examples  differ  consider- 
ably in  detail,  bot  the  general  effect  does  not  vary 
much 

Tueshimal  Erdeni,  in  Lamabm,  is  the  name  for 
one  of  the  seven  sanctuaries  which  are  placed  upon  the 
■altars  in  front  of  the  idoL  It  is  a  drawing,  upon  a  gold 
background,  representing  an  ambassador  of  the  heaven- 
ly kiugdom  and  also  the  god  of  the  temple. 

Tuet,  EsrniT  Claude,  a  French  ascetic  author, 
was  bom  about  1745  and  died  about  1787,  and  was  the 
writer  of  a  number  of  religious  tracts  and  sermons,  for 
which  see  Hoefer,  Xuuv.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Tufa,  a  porous  stone  (called  travertine  when  com- 
pact) found  in  calcareous  streams,  and  used,  from  its  ' 
lightness,  in  vaultings,  as  at  Bredon  and  Canterbury. 

Tuff-taffeta,  a  kind  of  inferior  silk  used  in  church- 
hangings. 

Tuiscon,  in  German  mythology,  was  an  earth-bom 
god,  from  whom  all  Germans  are  said  to  have  sprung.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  by  his  son,  man.  The  Druids  sacri- 
ficed human  beings  to  him.  According  to  the  accounts 
given  by  Ceesar,  these  sacrifices  were  made  not  only  in 
Germany,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  Gaul.  Some 
bold  him  to  be  a  historic  person,  others  a  personified  idea. 

Tukkiyim.     See  Pkacock. 

Tukudh  Version.  This  version  is  of  a  very  re- 
cent date ;  and  the  translation  of  the  four  gospels  and 
the  epistles  of  John  into  that  dialect  was  undertaken  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  at  the  request  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  was  made  in  the 
year  1872  by  the  Rev.  K.  McDonald,  who  had  been  labor- 
ing among  the  people  with  much  success.  As  to  the  dia- 
lect itself,  it  is  spoken  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  river 
Yucon,  on  the  confines  of  the  Arctic  region.  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald, who  has  been  laboring  there  for  the  last  sixteen 
years,  has  reduced  the  language  to  writing,  and  in  his 
translating  efforts  has  had  the  assistance  of  a  native 
Christian.  The  syllabic  characters  which  were  adopted 
in  the  Cree  version  were  first  tried,  but  the  unusually 
large  number  of  syllables  in  the  language  obliged  the 
translator  to  fall  back  upon  the  Roman  characters.  The 
following,  taken  from  the  report  of  the* British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  for  the  year  1873,  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  student:  "The  Tukudh  tribe,  which  is  often 
known  by  the  name  of  Louchettx,  from  a  peculiarity  in 
the  eyes  of  some  of  the  natives,  is  small,  not  including 
more  than  about  eight  hundred,  nearly  the  whole  of 
whom  are  under  Christian  instmction.  Their  numbers, 
however,  are  on  the  increase,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
chat  some  neighboring  tribes  will  become  incorporated 
with  them,  and  thus  add  considerably  to  the  commu- 
nity. Like  most  of  the  North  American  Indian  tribes, 
the  Tukudh  Indians  have  among  themselves  certain  re- 
ligious beliefs  on  which  it  is  not  impossible  to  build  up 
the  pure  theology  of  the  Bible.  Their  name  Tukudh 
signifies  '  haughty  people.'  When  the  geographical 
p(»sition  of  Mr.  McDonald's  station  at  Fort  Macpherson 
is  considered,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  these  peo- 
ple are  living  in  primitive  simplicity.  The  edition  re- 
quested is  to  consist  of  five  hundred  copies,  and  some  of 
the  gospels  it  is  proposed  to  bind  separately.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  work  will  be  large  and  the  readers  few ; 
but  when  a  language  has  been  reduced  to  written  form, 
and  Christian  men  capable  of  translating  the  Scriptures 
are  available,  the  committee  deem  it  a  matter  of  clear 
duty  to  go  forward  in  printing  the  Word  of  God,  even 
though  but  a  comparatively  small  population  may  be 
benefitetl  by  their  labors."  According  to  the  report  for 
1879,  about  810  copies  altogether  have  been  circulated 
among  these  people.     (B.  P.) 

Tulchans,  or  Tulohan  Bishops.  A  tulchan 
was  the  effigy  of  a  calf,  or  rather  it  was  a  stuffed  calf- 
skin, set  up  before  a  cow  when  she  was  milked,*under 
the  belief  that  the  animal  thercbv  viclded  lier  milk  more 


freely.  The  custom  has  long  been  discontiiiued.  Ui 
the  regent  Morton,  and  after  1572,  attempts  were 
to  introduce  bishops  into  the  Presbyterian  Church 
Scotland.  The  men  who  consented  to  take  the  title  ks 
bound  themselves,  as  the  price  of  their  elevation,  to  r 
ceive  only  a  small  part  of  the  revenues,  the  rest  goix 
to  Morton  and  his  lordly  colleagues.  "  The  bishop  Iw 
the  title,  but  my  lord  had  the  milk."  Such  bishopa 
were  called  tulchans  by  the  people.  The  first  tolchsD 
was  John  Douglas,  appointed  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrew'^. 
Patrick  Adamson,  who  afterwards  himself  became  a  tul- 
chan, said  in  a  sermon,  ^*  There  be  three  kinds  of  bishops 
— my  lord  bishop,  my  lord's  bishop,  and  the  Lord's  bish- 
op. My  lord  bishop  was  in  the  papistry';  my  lord'i 
bishop  is  now,  when  my  lord  gets  the  benefice,  and  the 
bishop  serves  for  nothing  but  to  make  his  title  sure: 
and  the  Lord's  bishop  is  the  tme  minister  of  the  goa 
pel" 

Tulisso,  in  Prussian  mythology,  were  priests  of 
lower  order,  belonging  to  none  of  the  three  higher  class 
es  of  Grivaites,  Siggoncs,  and  Wurrkaites.  The  care  o 
the  sick  rested  with  them,  whom  they  either  prepare 
for  death,  or  sought,  with  their  scanty  knowledge,  t 
cure  or  to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  They  rei^ide 
among  the  populace  in  villages,  and  were  therefore  m 
esteemed  very  much. 

Tulla  Intoon  and  Haltiorhik.  According  to  th 
Finnish  creed,  each  man  bore  within  him  from  h 
birth  a  divine  spirit  who  was  his  inseparable  compai 
ion  for  life.  This  spirit  became  more  closely  united  I 
its  subject  in  proportion  as  the  latter  tore  himself  awi 
from  earthly  things  to  retire  into  the  sanctuary  of  h 
soul.  The  magician,  therefore,  aspired  to  a  transcei 
dental  ecstasy  {tulla  inioon),  to  a  great  state  of  excit 
ment  of  the  soul  {tuUa  haUiorhin\  in  which  he  becan 
like  the  spirit  dwelling  in  him  and  entirely  identific 
with  it.  He  used  artificial  means,  e.  g.  intoxicatir 
drags,  in  order  to  attain  to  this  state  of  excitement.- 
Lenormant,  Chaldaan  Afagic^  p.  254. 

TuUoch,  James,  a  Scotch  Congregational  tninlstei 
was  the  first  Dissenter  who  settled,  in  Scotland.  H 
was  tutored  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ei^dng  of  Glasgow,  and  sen 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  Propagatinj 
the  Gospel  at  Home.  Mr.  Tulloch  was  settled  over  th* 
Congregational  Church  at  Bixter  in  1808,  and- did  mud 
in  establishing  new  churches  and  propagating  the  Gos 
pel.  He  died  Feb.  26,  1862.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year 
6oo;t,  1864,p.247. 

Tully,  George,  an  English  divine,  was  educates 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  died  rector  of  Gatesid 
in  1697.  He  was  a  zealous  writer  against  poper^',  am 
was  suspended  for  a  sermon  he  preached  and  pablishe« 
in  1686.  "  He  was  the  first  clergyman  who  suffered  L 
the  reign  of  James  II  in  defence  of  our  religion  agains 
popish  superstition  and  idolatry'."  He  is  best  known  a 
the  author  of  Discourse  on  the  Government  of  the  Thought 
(1693-94,  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  BriL  ondAme} 
A  uthorsy  s.  V. ;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog.  s.  v. 

Tully,  Thomas,  a  learned  English  divine,  wa 
born  in  the  city  of  Carlisle  July  22,  1620;  he  entere 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1684,  and  obtained  a  fellow 
ship.  In  1642  he  was  created  A.M.,  and  became  maatc 
of  the  grammar-school  at  Tetbury,  in  Gloucest«rshin 
He  afterwards  returned  to  his  college,  and  became 
noted  tutor  and  preacher  there.    He  died  Jan.  14, 167( 

Tulu,  or  Tuluvu,  is  the  ancient  and  proper  dii 
lect  of  the  long  narrow  tract  of  land  now  called  Canan 
situated  westward  of  Mysore,  between  the  range  of  th 
Western  Ghauts  and  the  ocean.  Owing  to  the  long  snt 
jection  of  Canara  to  Karnata  princes^  the  Kamata  c 
Canarese  language  is  now  chiefly  spoken  by  the  bighc 
classes  in  the  province,  while  the  Tula  still  continue 
the  vernacular  of  the  common  people,  especially  in  Soutl 
Canara.  In  idiom  and  stracture  it  doaely  resembles  th< 
Malsyalim  language,  and  it  is  written  in  the  same  char 
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vcteriL    In  1834  a  miasionar}'  station  was  establishcil 

hy  the  German  Missionary  Society  at  Manj^alore,  the 

capital  of  Caxiara.     In  1844  a  translation  of  the  New 

Tei9t.  was  made,  whicli  was  published  in  1852.     See 

Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  144.     (R  P.) 

Tom.  Among  the  Egyptians  the  sun  was  consid- 
ered in  each  phase  a  different  goil,  having  its  peculiar 
name,  attributes,  and  worship.  Thus  the  sun  during 
it»  mtctamal  existence  was  Turn ;  when  it  shone  in  the 
merklian,  it  was  Ra ;  when  it  produced  and  nourished 
life,  it  was  venerated  as  Kheper,  Since,  according  to 
•tbe  Egyptians,  the  night  precedes  the  day,  Turn  was 
-considered  to  have  been  bom  before  Ra,  and  to  have 
issued  alone  from  the  abyss  of  chaos.— Lenormant,  Chal- 
<iiram  Magic,  p.  81  sq. 

Xmnanurong,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Marquesas, 
was  a  gmldess  who  descended  from  heaven  and  was 
imoiediately  made  queen  by  the  people,  who  were 
ebarmed  by  her  beauty.  She  married  the  then  ruling 
sovereign,  and  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  able  to 
>pe«k  immediately  after  his  birth. 

Tmnblare,  a  name  given  to  the  Tunkeks  (<).  v.) 
in  ridicule  of  their  peculiar  motions  while  undergoing 
-the  rite  of  baptism  by  immersion. 

Tundlay,  Ralph,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
i*t«r,  was  bom  at  Alton.  Staffordshire,  in  17i)5.  He  was 
fovi  verted  under  the  influence  of  the  Dissenters,  became 
i>^t«resced  in  Sunday-school  work,  and  at  the  eamest 
**>licitation  of  the  Church  at  Alton  he  became  their 
r^A^ator  and  ministered  to  them  until  his  death,  Feb.  22, 
1*H53.     See  (I»nd.)  Couff,  Year-book,  1864,  p.  247. 

Tunic,  or  Tonicle,  a  term  applied  to  several  arti- 
cles of  clerical  dress.    (1.)  A  dress  wom  by  the  subdca- 
Con,  made  originally  of  linen,  reaching  to  the  feet,  and 
^hen  of  inferior  silk,  and  narrower  than  the  dalmatic  of 
^he  deacon,  with  shorter  and  tighter  sleeves,  and  devoid 
^f  the  stripes  or  embroider)'  of  that  vestment.   Fur  some 
^nturies,  however,  the  assimilation  has  grown  so  com- 
plete as  to  render  the  slight  difference  between  them 
almost  imperceptible.    Bishops  wore  both  the  tunic  and 
dtlmatic  at  pontifical  mass.     (2.)  The  parva  tuninij  or 
cotta,  a  linen  habit  reaching  to  the  knees,  use<l  at  all  kinds 
of  services  by  simple  clerks  and  others;  it  differed  from 
the  rochet,  in  being  fuller.     Amalarius  speaks  of  a  blue 
tnnicle  of  jacinth  color,  or  macula,  wom  by  the  bishop 
(Rupert  says  under  the  chasuble)  as  emblematical  of  the 
Kamless  robe  of  Christ.     (8.)  A  dress  wom  by  monks. 
See  Coat. 

Taniole-ball,  s  bsll  of  crystal  to  which  tassels 
were  attached,  hanging  fn)m  the  shoulders  of  mediaeval 
dalmatics. 

Tunlcla-Chest,  a  chest  for  holding  the  tunic  and 
dalmatic  and  differing  in  shape  from  those  chests 
which  contained  the  copes  and  chasubles  of  a  sac- 
riity, 

Tunis,  Jewish  Mission  at.  As  early  as  the  year 
lil33,  the  London  Society  for  the  Proi)agation  of  the 
^iQ«pel  among  the  Jews  commenced  missionary  oper- 
ttions  in  Tunis.  The  first  missionary  to  that  place 
WM  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  F.  C.  Ewald,  who  arrived 
there  Jane  80.  He  found  a  Jewish  population  from 
9(U)00  to  40,000,  an  living  in  their  own  quarter.  There 
*tt  also  a  large  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  who  had 
their  own  church  and  convent,  a  (ireek  community  with 
cbtnch  and  priest,  and  about  fifty  Protentants  without 
tbf  means  of  g^race.  Mr.  Ewald  at  once  commence<l 
<iiTioe  service,  which  was  attende<l  by  alm<»8t  ever>' 
I'loteitant.  The  Jews  being  accessible  in  that  place, 
^HMTtimities  were  afforded  to  the  missionary  to  preach 
Boto  tbem  the  word  of  God.  The  Bible  in  Hebrew 
^Mctgeriy  sought  after  and  bought  by  them,  and  thus 
^  Work  could  be  carried  on.  In  1855  Mr.  Pago,  who 
*>ccieded  Dr.  Ewald,  established  a  school  there,  which 
Pitnred  a  great  tncoeas.  Owing,  however,  to  tlie  removal 
'^chokra  oflfr.Page  firoro  the  scene  of  his  labors,  mis- 
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sionary  operations  had  to  l)e  suspended  for  a  time,  to  be 
resumed  again  in  1860  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fenner.  In 
July,  1861,  a  school  was  opened  for  Jewish  boys  with 
six  scholars,  whose  number  had  increased  by  the  close 
of  the  year  to  ninety-nine,  all  Jewish  youths  from  seven 
to  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  1H62  a  girls*  school  was 
established  through  the  benevolence  of  a  Christian  lady 
in  the  north  of  England.  Since  that  time  missionary 
operations  have  been  carried  on  there  regularly,  and  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Israelii  ish  Alliance  to 
counterbalance  the  work  of  the  mission,  there  were  160 
boys  and  805  girls  in  attendance  at  the  mission  schools 
during  the  year  1878-79.  Since  1862,  1600  giris  and 
960  boys  have  passed  through  the  schrM)ls.  The  popu- 
larity of  these  schools  may  be  best  seen  from  the  fact 
that  a  notice  of  the  opening  of  the  mission-schools  after 
the  summer  vacation  was  put  up  in  the  princi[>al  syna- 
gogues of  Tunis.  In  connection  with  the  two  day- 
schools,  Sunday-schools  have  also  been  o|)ened  there  of 
late,  besides  a  night-school  which  seems  very  promis- 
ing. Some  years  ago  the  society  built  a  cha|)el,  where 
the  Protestant  community  of  Tunis  is  now  gathered 
regularly  for  divine  service,  and  where  the  sacraments 
arc  administered.  According  to  the  last  report  for  the 
year  1879,  there  were  fourteen  persons  engaged  at  this 
station,  viz.  two  onlained  ministers,  a  col[»orteur  and 
depositary,  a  schoolmaster,  four  assistants,  a  schoolmis- 
tress and  four  assistants.     (R.  P.) 

Tunkers  ((ierm.  tuRltn,  "to  dip"),  a  sect  of  (ier- 
man-American  Raptists,  called  by  themselves  lirtthretu 
Their  name  is  sometimes  erroneously  s|)elled  iJuitkers, 
The  sect  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Alexander 
I  Mack  at  Schwarzenau,  Westphalia,  in  170H>     Driven 
I  from  (vermany,  some  of  them  emigrated  to  America  iu 
!  1719,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.     They  formc<t  a  set- 
'  tlement  at  Ephrata,  Lancaster  Co.,  under  the  director- 
ship of  Conrad  Peysel.     Here  they  built  a  town  in  the 
j  form  of  a  triangle,  the  houses  being  three  stories  iu 
j  height,  and  each  of  them  a  kind  of  monaster}'.     They 
dressed  much  in  the  style  of  monks  and  nuns,  men  and 
j  women  lived  in  different  houses,  and  they  used  a  vege- 
\  table  diet,  practicing  considerable  mortification.     Al- 
j  though  marriage  was  not  forbidden,  when  cou[iles  mar- 
ried they  were  re<juired  to  remove  from  Ephrata.    They 
subsequently  settled  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  several  other  states.     Their  doctrines  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Mennonites  (q.  v.),  and  in  dress 
and  manners  they  resemble  the  Friends.    They  use  the 
kiss  of  charity,  feet-washing,  laying-on  of  hands,  anoint- 
ing the  sick  with  oil:  are  opposed  to  war,  and  will  not 
engage  in  lawsuits.     They  liold  love-feasts,  and  an  an- 
nual meeting  about  Whitsuntide,  which  is  attended  by 
their  bisho|)S,  teachers,  and  representatives  chosen  by 
the  congregatiiuis.     Universal  redemption,  though  not 
an  article  of  faith,  is  commoidv  held  bv  them.     Some 
of  them  are  strict  Sabbatarians,  observing  Saturday  as 
their  day  of  rest.     They  oppose  statistics,  which  they 
believe  to  savor  of  pride,  and,  therefore,  tmstworthy 
statements  as  to  their  numbers  cannot  be  given;  they 
are  supposed  to  number  about  100,000.     By  reason  of 
their  (juiet  and  peaceable  lives  they  have  retained  a 
name  which  was  given  to  them  at  first,  that  of  "The 
Harmless  People." 

For  the  denomination  there  are  now  published  four 
weekly  pafiers  —  the  Pnmitire  ChrUtutriy  the  Gosjitl 
Prtacher,  the  Hrtthren  at  Work,  and  the  Prof/ressive 
("hristiatu  This  last  is  publis!ie<l  at  lierlin.  Pa.,  by  the 
iilierals  among  the  Hrethri>n  or  Tunkers;  and  its  posi- 
tion is  defined  (in  the  IndefHmdetU  of  May  8,  1879)  as 
follows : 

**  We  are  hi  full  accord  with  the  Church  on  all  Ooepel 
doctrines  and  practices;  bat  do  not  believe  in  any  tradi- 
tion as  being  worthy  of  comparison  with  a  divine  injunc- 
tion. In  fact,  we  do  not  regard  a  custom  one  handred  or 
five  hundred  years  old.whetner  it  originated  in  the  Church 
or  in  the  world,  as  possessing  any  claims  upon  the  aiten- 
ti«>n  of  Bible  Christians.  We  believe  in  "nonconformity 
to  the  world**  f^om  all  its  sinful  practices ;  but  we  hold 
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Tunnell,  John,  an  eir]v  Methodiit  mininter,  wm 

elecled  U>  tbe  ofGce  of  in  elder  ai  the  Christmu  Con- 
rer«ncB  in  17H4 ;  (ravelled  exunsivel.v  thmuyhout  ihe 
UniwJ  S«LeB;  was  fur  yean  Ilie  leader  <jf  a  pioneer 
band  or  preacben  amani;  the  Hublon  mounuuaa ;  and 
died  in  great  peace  near  Sweet  8priii((ii,  Va..  July  9, 
1790.  He  wa»  liiried  by  Asbuty  nmoiiB  the  Alleghany 
heights,  a  martyr  to  his  work.  He  was  a  man  of  solid 
piety,  ((reat  simplieily,  and  gwdly  ainuerity ;  well  known 
and  much  esteemed  both  by  ministers  and  peiiple  fur 
bia  inderatigable  labors,  and  hia  crimauindin({  talents  as 
a  preacher.  See  .Vinulri  «f  A  maud  C-m/nVKa,  i,  a7 ; 
BangB,  /liM.  ojlhe  H.  h.Church,  1,319;  Slei-ena,  llil. 
o/lAe  U.  E.  Charck,  ii,  M,  38, 39, 48, 53, 99, 27a,  297, 496. 
TnuBtall  (nc  Tonatall).  Cathbert,  a  learned 
Romish  prelate,  wax  bom  at  Hatchford,  near  Klchmond, 
Vorluhirc.  about  1474.  He  entered  Baliol  College,  Ox- 
Tord,  about  1491,  but  subBMiucntlv  went  to  Cambridge 
and  becameafeUowurKing's  Hall.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Vadua  and  look  the  degree  of  LI,D.  On  his  return 
to  EngUnd,  archbishop  Warham  cunstitated  him  viear- 
getieril,  August,  loll,  recommended  him  lo  Henry  Vlll, 
and  in  December  ut  the  same  year  collated  him  \o  Ihe 
f«ctory  or  HaTTowK>n-the-hill,Hiddleaex,  which  he  held 
lilll.'i22.  In  1614  he  was  installed  prebendary  or  Slow- 
longa.  Church  of  Uncnln,  and  in  the  fntlnwing  year  ad- 
mitted archdeacoD  of  Cheater.  He  was  made  master  of 
the  rolls  in  151S.  (terring  as  an  ambanador  lo  emperoi 
Chariea  V,  he  was  rewarded  on  hie  return  (prob.  lolSJ 
bv  a  series  of  prefermenu.  In  1619  he  was  made  preb- 
etidarv  of  Bonteranl,  Church  ofYurki  in  May,  15-.>1, 
prebendary  of  Combe  and  Ilornham,  Church  of  Sarum. 
and  dean  of  Salisbury.  He  was  pmmiited  to  [he  bish- 
opric of  I-ondon  In  1522;  was  made  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal  in  IbIS;  and  in  \fiibi>e  and  Sir  Kichard  Wingfleld 
went  as  ambassadors  to  Spain.  In  July,  15Z7,TunsUil 
attended  cardinal  Wolsey  on  hisembas^  l«France,anil 
in  1629  was  one  of  tbe  English  ambassadors  employed 
ID  negoliale  the  treaty  of  Cambray.  On  hia  return  he 
exerted  himself  to  suppress  Tyiidale's  edition  uf  the 
New  TeiU  In  1630  he  was  translated  lo 
uf  Durhao),  where  he  laid  out  large  turns 
his  episcoTtal  houMS.  At  (irst  Tunstill  favored  the  di- 
vorce of  Henry  VIH.  bat  afterwards  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  t|ueen.  When  Henry  took  Ihe  title  of  supreme  head 
oTthe  Chnrch,  Tunslall  recommended  this  course  in  his 
injunctions  and  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Durham.  He 
alio  vindicated  the  king's  supremscy  in  ia33,  in  a  ser- 
mon preached  before  the  king  on  Palm- Sunday.     In 

valuation  of  ecclesiastical  benetices,  and  iti  1638  was  ap- 
pointed tu  confer  about  the  Reformation  with  the  fier- 

was  revised  by  him  and  Nicholas  Heath,  bishop  ol 
Kochener,  in  1541.  tn  December,  1S51,  be  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  misprision  of  trea- 
son, and  allhuugh  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  Houw 
orCommonsihc  was  brought  before  a  commission  (con- 
sisting of  the  chief-jurtke  of  tbe  king's  bench  and  six 
others)  and  deprival  of  his  bishopric.  He  ccinliniieil  n 
piiinner  in  the  Tower  during  the  remainder  of  Edward's 
reign.  On  the  accession  of  Mary,  in  1553,  Tiuutall  was 
restored  lo  hia  bishopric,  but,  on  account  of  bl*  miU 
tieatniKnt  of  the  Pmtestanls,  was  again  deprived,  July, 
1359.  He  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  Parker, 
then  in  tiossention  of  Lambeth  Pslace,  who  treated  him 
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In  a  very  friendly  and  respectful  manDer,  nnlD  he  diei^ 
Xov.  18, 1659.  Tunstall  was  oppowd  to  makitig  traii- 
pubstantiatiun  an  article  of  faith,  and  also  held  tbe  doc- 
iriue  of  justification  by  faith  only.  Hia  principal  writ- 
ings are,  In  Lavdrm  Matrimoni  (Lond.  I51B,  4to) : — De 
Arte  Suppulandi  (haoA.  Ib22, 4Co) -.—Senium  on  Rogiit 
Saprtmaey  (Lond.  1539,  4Io) : — Confulatio,  etc  (raiif, 
l632,4to}:— i>r  I'tiilale  Corporit  it  Sanguimu  DomiMi 
.Ttta  CkritH  ia  EuchariMtia  (LuleL  I5&4,  ita)  —Com- 
pmdiain  in  Vtcem  Librot  Elhiconm  ArtMlotdit  (Pari*, 
15&4.  8vo):— Con'm  Itnjiiot  hUupktiimlOTa  Da  Pia~ 
.IrtliualioHU  (Antwerp.  1556,  4to):— Goii^  md  Oerint 
Pn-yr,  n  Fn-jlUk  a«d  fjitii'.  etc  ( 1568.  8vo  ).  Sea- 
Chalmers,  £>o^.  Dkt.t.  v.;  Alii  bone,  i>K<.  of  Brit,  ami 

Tunatall,  Jomea,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
liom  about  1710,  and  educated  at  St  John's  Collc^. 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  fellow  and 
tutor.  In  1739  he  obtained  ihe  rectory  of  .'Gunner.  Es- 
tex,  and  two  j'can  later  was  elected  public  orator  of  th* 
univetaity.  snd  was  appointed  chaplain  to  I'utter.  arch- 
ttisbop  of  Canterbury.  In  1744  be  was  cieated  V.U.  at 
Cambridge:  was  afterwatds  oullaled  to  the  rectory- nf 
(Ireat  Chan.  Kent,  and  lo  the  vicarage  of  Miiisier.  Isle 
i(  Thaiiet;  both  of  which  he  reugned  in  1767  fi't  the 
raluable  vicarage  of  Kocbilale,  Lancashire,  where  be  tr- 
msiiied  until  his  death,  March  38, 1772.  Hia  writings  .« 
are,  Kpulahi  iirf  Vimm  Erudilam  Conyiri  Uidillriaji.  etc.  _^- 

(Camb.  1741,  8v'i) :— Oiof/rortriw  on  Ikr  Prrtml  Colhr 

'vm  of  EpiMtlfi  bfficren  Cifero  intd  Hmtai^: — Senmtmbr- —  « 
fo<t  lit  HoiiK  <-/  Commmu  (May  29, 1748) ;—  VimHta—  s 
riun  of  ike  Poirrr  of  Ike  Slalr  fa  PnUbii  C/<iH<ir*riw»v 
.\l<trriaga,ea:.{l'ob):—VarritifffiiiSodrlfSlalitt,tlt.-=» 
(1765):  —  Lrdnixt  on  Safural  and  RirraUil  Jttligiomw*: 
(published  after  hia  death,  in  4lo).  See  Chalmers,  hioff"^^ 
Did.  s.  V. ;  Kiigliih  Cj/chp.  a.  v. 

Tuonela  was.  scoording  lo  the  Finnish  belief,  th**" 
itry  of  tbe  dead. — l.enomianl.  C'ltiilifc^ 
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Tuqiioa.  in  the  mythology  of  the  Hottentots,  as 
the  evil  spirit  causing  harm  and  misery,  for  whom  nu- 
merous sacrifices  are  offered  for  tlie  pnrpnae  of  TcUeviiig 
the  Hottentots,  whom  be  is  said  to  persecute. 

Tnni  (or  Tom),  Cosimo  (Comw  da  ferrara).  an 
Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1406.  He  wis 
a  disciple  of  GalasBO  Ualasai,  and  was  court-painter  in  the 
timeorthedukeBorBud'Este.  Hediedini4fiS.  Tnra 
worked  bath  in  oil  and  fresco,  and  painted  in  the  dry, 
Uutbic  style  then  prevailing.  Among  his  paintings 
are,  Jnauncwli™  and  S'<ilidlg,in  the  cathedral :^^c<i 
oyst.  £twMc«,  Monastery  of  San  Uuglielmo: —  Virgin  and 
Siriiili,  Church  of  8an  Giovanni  -.—CkriM  Praying  n  lit 
Gardfo,  at  tbe  Cappnccini : — .Vaibnaia  icitk  Suiati,  Ber- 
lin Mnaeiim.    Sec  Sponner,  Bioff,  Ilitl.  ofFiite  .4  rta,  s.  r. 

Tutban.  Though  it  is  presumable  that  in  a  cli- 
mate like  that  of  Palestine  the  inhabilsnt*  did  not  ex- 
pose themselves  to  [he  cold  of  winter  or  tbe  heats  of 
summer  without  some  covering  for  the  head,  there  is 
no  certain  evidence  that  any  such  was  in  common  use. 
The  Hebrews  have  several  words  by  which  articles  of 
head-dress  are  designated,  but  they  all  apparently  be-  - 
lung  to  coverings  which  were  either  official  oi  merely  -: 
onian>enlal,  with  tbe  exception  of  those  used  by  the  ^ 

In  the  Pentateuch  two  kinds  of  head-coverings  are>^ 
menlioneil  as  I'lirming  pan  of  the  priest's  dress,  lbes»i 
n^ixp  of  the  high-priest,  and  the  n^f :«  uf  ilie  com—  m. 
moil  priests;  the  former  of  which  was  probably  a  eor*-^ 
of  tiara,  while  the  latter  may  have  been  a  turban.  buVsj 
was  more  probably  a  high  cap  of  a  flower-like  »hapf^» 
such  as  are  found  among  Orientals  in  the  present  daj^.* 
(mbr,  SymMik  da  moi.  CtiU.  ii,  66).    As  tbeae  bead-«= 
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against  him.  There  were  Mohammedan  revolts  in  Al- 
bania and  Bosnia,  which  were  put  down  in  1831  and 
1832;  but  more  important  was  the  rebellion  of  Mchemet 
Ali  of  Egypt,  who  conquered  Syria  and  other  Asiatic 
possessions  of  the  sultan,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  the  empire,  when  (1840)  four  of  the 
great  Christian  powers  of  Europe  concluded  the  treaty 
of  Buda-Pesth,  and  compelled  Mehemet  Ali  to  give  up 
his  Asiatic  conquests.  In  the  Crimean  war  (1853-55), 
Turkey  would  probably  have  been  crushed  by  Russia 
but  for  the  interference  of  England,  France,  and  Sar- 
dinia in  its  behalf.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1856,  the 
jMwers  which  signed  it — France,  Austria,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Sardinia — declared  that  the  Sublime 
Porte  was  admitted  to  partake  in  the  advantages  of 
public  law  and  the  European  concert.  This  concession 
was  made  to  the  Porte  in  recognition  of  the  hatfi'hu- 
mayum  (Feb.  18,  1856),  a  proclamation  which  promised 
to  the  Christians  equal  civil  rights,  but  which  the  Porte 
found  itself  no  more  able  to  carry  out  than  a  preceding 
reformatory  eilict,  the  hatti-ahertf  of  Gulhane  of  1853. 
The  approaching  collapse  of  Turkey  became  more  and 
more  apparent.  Terrible  massacres  of  Christians  in 
Damascus  and  Mount  Lebanon  led,  in  1860,  to  a  French 
intervention.  In  1861  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  united 
themselves,  in  spite  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  and  of  the 
protest  of  the  Porte,  into  one  state,  called  Roumania.  A 
powerful  impulse  was  given  to  the  aspiration  of  the 
Christians  for  free<lom  by  the  complete  victory  of  the 
nationality  principle  in  Italy  and  Germany.  As  the 
Italians  and  (vermans  had  re-established  an  Italian 
kingdom  and  a  German  empire,  thus  the  Greeks  of  Turi- 
key  expressetl  a  wish  for  a  union  with  Greece,  the  Ser- 
vians began  to  dream  of  the  re-establishment  of  a  large 
Servian  empire,  the  Bulgarians  of  a  Bulgarian  king- 
dom, the  Roumanians  of  severing  the  last  tie  of  connec- 
tion with  Turkey.  The  first  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion was  the  insurrection  in  Crete  in  1866,  which  was 
suppressed  in  1869.  The  powers  which  had  signed  the 
treaty  of  Paris  held  a  special  conference  and  recognised 
the  demands  of  the  Porte  as  just.  In  1867  the  demand 
of  Ser\'ia  that  the  Turkish  garrisons  be  withdrawn  from 
all  the  Servian  fortresses  was  granted.  In  1872  the 
sultan  conceded  to  the  khedive  of  Egypt  two  important 
attributes  of  sovereignty,  the  direct  hereditary  succes- 
sion and  the  authorization  to  make  loan^.  On  July  6, 
1875,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Herzegovina,  which 
gradually  kindled  the  great  Eastern  war.  A  series  of 
joint  steps  were  taken  by  the  great  powers  of 'Europe 
to  induce  the  Porte  to  concede  the  reform  demand- 
ed by  the  Christian  insurgents.  The  most  important 
were,  the  note  of  count  Andrassy  of  Dec.  30, 1875 ;  the 
Berlin  Memorandum  of  May  14,  1876;  the  Constanti- 
nople Conference  from  December,  1876,  to  January, 
1877 ;  and  the  London  Protocol  of  March  21, 1877.  On 
April  24  Russia  declared  war,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1878  Turkey  was  utterly  crushed.  In  the  peace  of  San 
Stefano  of  March  3,  1878,  Turkey  had  to  recognise  the 
entire  indei)endence  of  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Monte- 
negro, to  cede  some  additional  territory  to  Servia  and 
Montenegro,  and  to  consent  to  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  principality  of  Bulgaria.  In  the  case  of 
Bulgaria,  these  stipulations  were  considerably  modified 
by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  July  13,  1878,  as  has  already 
been  stated.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  placed  un- 
der Austrian  administration,  and  to  Greece  the  annex- 
ation of  some  (ireek  districts  in  Southern  Turkey  was 
promised.  The  intniduction  of  the  reforms  formally 
demanded  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe  was  again 
promised,  and  their  execution  placed  under  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  great  powers.  A  few  weeks  before  (June  4, 
1878),  Turkey  had  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, which  assumed  a  protectorate  over  the  Asiatic  do- 
minions of  the  sultan  as  long  as  Russia  would  not  return 
its  conquests  in  Armenia.  In  return,  Cyprus  was  place<l 
under  English  administration,  and  the  Porte  pledged  it- 
self to  carry  through  administrative  reforms  in  the  Asi- 


atic possessions.  Thus  Turkey  appeared  in  an  entii 
helpless  condition,  and,  so  far  as  its  European  poa 
sions  were  concerned,  in  a  state  of  total  decay.  Am* 
the  European  powers,  only  one — the  Tory  govemm 
of  England — occasionally  used  its  influence  in  behaL 
the  Turkish  govern  menu  The  fall  of  the  Tory  mi 
try  in  1880,  and  the  access  to  power  of  the  Liberal  { 
ty,  which,  during  the  war,  bad  openly  expressed, 
sympathy  with  the  Christian  nationalities  of  the  ! 
kan  peninsula,  especially  with  the  (>reeks,  deprivedi 
Mohammedan  government  of  its  last  hope.  A% 
Turks  had  t)een  unable  to  agree  with  the  Greek 
emment  about  the  promised  rectification  of  frontier 
powers  which  had  signed  the  treaty  of  Berlin  helO 
other  special  conference  at  Berlin  in  June,  188(^, 
designated  the  districts  which,  in  their  opinion,  sli. 
be  ceded  to  Greece.  The  vital  power  of  Turkey 
pears  to  be  exhausted.  A  constitution  drawn  up 
Midhat  Pasha,  and  pn>claimed  Dec.  23,  1876,  wAi 
promised  to  the  population  very  extensive  rights,  ftil 
to  make  any  impression  either  at  home  or  abroad.  T 
Parliament  which  met  in  l^iarch,  1877,  attracted  dm 
attention  by  its  novelty  than  by  its  work. 

III.  National  Characteristics  and  Governmental  P 
icy, — Comparing  Turkey  with  the  other  states  of  1 
rope,  we  are  struck  with  one  very  remarkable  disd 
tion.  In  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  the  bulk 
the  people  have  learned  that  they  have  a  common  co 
try,  and  that,  however  widely  their  opinions  may  dil 
and  however  much  they  may  dislike  the  existing  g 
emment,  they  have  important  interests  in  comn 
The  Turks  have  never  become  a  nation.  After  subj* 
ing  many  tribes  of  different  race  and  religion,  the 
elusive  aim  of  the  sultans  has  been  to  keep  them  in  s 
jection,  and  to  extort  from  them  as  high  a  tribut* 
possible.  The  effect  of  Turkey's  rule  has  therefore  t 
most  blighting  upon  every  interest  of  her  subjc 
Morally,  socially,  economically,  and  politically,  her 
pendencies  have  sunk,  under  the  combined  inflaeno 
a  false,  fanatical,  and  sensual  religion,  a  bigoted,  sell 
and  imbecile  regime,  and  an  ignorant,  fataibtic,  and 
fete  philosophy,  to  the  lowest  possible  point  of  civilj 
communities.  Corruption  reigns  in  every  departmeii 
state,  and  superstition  in  every  form  of  society.  ' 
ruling  class,  being  Turks  and  Moslems,  feel  no  sympa 
with  the  natives,  who  are  largely  Christian  and  of  dil 
ent  races  from  themselves.  Extortion,  bribery,  chic 
ery,  and  treachery  have  for  ages  characterized  the  g 
emment,  until  it  has  become  a  festering  ulcer  and  a  bu 
ing  shame  upon  the  face  of  Europe.  But  for  the 
trigues  and  jealousies  among  the  other  European  pi 
ers,  each  of  which  has  been  anxious  to  outwit  the  i 
in  seizing  upon  the  spoils  of  the  Sick  Maifs  estai 
Turkey  would  have  been  dismembered  long  ago  by  I 
eign  interference,  or  have  collapsed  in  utter  ruin  by 
internal  rottenness.  England  has  been  largely  char 
able  for  maintaining,  by  her  diplomatic  policy,  this  e 
sore  and  blot  upon  the  map  of  the  world. 

Several  large  territories  are  but  very  loosely  c 
nected  with  the  empire.  Tunis,  in  Africa,  considers 
self  as  a  vassal  state  of  the  sultan,  but  without  anv^il 
nite  obligation,  not  even  that  of  paying  an  annual  ti 
ute.  Formerly  there  were  two  other  states  of  this  cl 
Algeria  and  Tripoli;  but  the  former  has  been  conque 
by  France,  and  the  latter  has  recently  come  under 
direct  authority  of  the  sultan.  The  vassal  states  wh 
had  only  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  were  otbem 
autonomous,  were,  in  1878,  Roumania  and  Ser\'ia,  in  ] 
rope ;  Samos,  in  Asia ;  and  Eg>'pt,  in  Africa.  In  V 
Roumania  and  Servia  became  entirely  independents  i 
Bulgaria  was  erected  into  a  tributary  vassal  state, 
the  autonomous  province  of  Eastem  Roumelta,  the  p( 
er  of  the  sultan  has  been  almost  reduced  to  the  right 
apixiinting  a  governor. 

By  the  old  law  of  succession,  which  has  been  left  i 
changed  by  the  constitution  of  1876,  the  crown  is 
herited,  according  to  seniority,  by  the  male  descenda 
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of  Othman,  sprang  from  the  imperial  harem.     The 
harem  ia  cmuudercd  a  permanent  State  institution.    All 
children  born  in  the  harem,  whether  offspring  of  free 
women  or  of  slaves,  are  legitimate  and  of  equal  lineage ; 
but  tbe  saltan  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  sou  only  when 
there  are  no  uncles  or  cousins  of  greater  age.     It  has 
nut  been  the  custom  of  the  sultans  for  some  centuries  to 
coDtnct  regular  noarriages.     A  special  feature  attend- 
ing the  acceanon  of  new  sultans  to  the  throne  has  been 
tbc  slaughter  of  brothers  and  other  near  kinsfolk  who 
'Were  feared  as  rivals.     Until  ver}'  recently  the  will  of 
tb€  niltan  was  not  limited  by  any  law.     The  preceptH 
of  tbe  Koran  were  regarded  as  the  fundamental  law  of 
&ti«  empire.   Tbe  legislative  and  the  executive  authority 
^vw'^re  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  sultan  by  the  grand- 
^v^Lxier  as  head  of  the  temporal  government,  and  the 
«StMik  el-Islam  as  the  head  of  the  Church.     The  consti- 
t^aatiun  of  1876  pretended  to  make  the  sultan  a  constitu- 
tional monarch,  and  to  provide  for  the  exercise  of  the 
l^;nlative  and  judicial  powers  after  the  mo<lel  of  the 
^^'est  European  states;  but  the  constitution  thus  far 
C  ^^)  i»  almoat  a  dead  letter.    Several  Christians,  how- 
^Ter,  have  of  late  held  the  position  of  Minister  of  State. 
Ilie  financial  affairs  of  the  government  are  in  a  condition 
c»f  tburough  and  hopeless  disoi^anization,  and  the  time 
of  the  empire's  complete  dissolution  cannot  be  distant 

IT.  Mnhummedtmism, — The  Turks  have  been  a  Mo- 
Kunmedan  people  fn»m  the  10th  century,  and  have  ever 
since  been  the  banner-bearer  among  the  Mohammedan 
states.    The  sultan  is  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Snn- 
nite  Mohammedans  [see  Sunnitem],  not  only  in  Turkey, 
bat  u  far  as  the  Sunnite  form  of  Mohammedanism  ex- 
tendi   Church  and  State  are  so  intimately  united  in 
Turkey  that  the  judicial  and  the  priestly  power  are  vest- 
ed io  the  same  officer,  the  UUma,  who  regards  the  Koran 
IS  the  sole  authority  for  the  decision  of  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  dvU  causes.     "The  administration  of  justice  in 
Tarkey  ia  now  divided  into  two  parts — that  of  the  Sheri. 
vbereio  all  judges  are  Mussulmans,  and  that  of  the 
SiioMthftk^  coropuaed  of  both  Christians  and  Mussul- 
mana.     The  bead  of  all  the  courts  of  the  Sheri  is  the 
Sheik  el-Ialam,  who  sanctions  all  their  judgments.    The 
jodicatory  of  the  Sheri  is  composed  of  a  high  court  of 
aftpeal  {Arz-odac^)^  divided  into  two  chambers  (<S'u- 
(Air),  one  for  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  one  for  Asia.     At 
tbe  head  of  each  is  a  cdzi-^sker^  literally  military  judge. 
Tbe  cazi-asker  ia  assisted  by  fourteen  honorary  chief- 
justices.     In  the  hierarchy  of  the  Ulema  the  mollahs 
lank  next  to  the  cazi-asker,  and  after  them  the  cadis. 
The  first  in  rank  are  the  mollahs  of  Constantinople,  nine 
in  number,  and  who  sit  in  the  court  Sheri,  at  the  capi- 
tal, for  a  year,  being  taken  in  turn  from  the  body  of  the 
mollahSb     At  its  head  is  the  mollah  of  StambouL    The 
•ecoiid  in  rank  is  the  Mevlevizetf  which  numbers  fifty- 
aeven  titularies.    The  mollah,  when  on  duty,  ser^-es  for 
only  a  year,  and  then  returns  to  the  roll"  (Baker,  Tur- 
istg).  Turkish  education,  until  recently,  was  also  in  close 
connection  with  the  State  religion.   It  was  organized  by 
sultan  Mohammed  I  (1451-81),  the  greatest  soldier- 
Btatesroan  that  the  Ottoman  empire  has  produced.     He 
e«ublishe<l  elementary  schools  called  meiOebsj  scattered 
over  his  empire  in  every  town  and  in  almost  every  Mo- 
bamnoedan  village,  and  numerous  public  schools  or  col- 
lies of  the  higher  order,  which  were  called  medresses^ 
in  (tistincti«)n  from  the  mektebty  or  elementary  schools. 
The  medrfMtet  went  through  ten  regular  courses  of 
Knmmar,  syntax,  l<^c,  metaphysics,  philology,  the  sci- 
ence of  tropea,  the  science  of  style,  rhetoric,  geometr}*, 
ttd  astronomy.     The  taker  of  a  degree  in  thote  sub- 
JMs  received  the  title  of  dimishmend^  which  has  now 
^  replaced  by  the  term  »ofia.    The  degree  entitles 
ban  to  tbe  mastership  of  one  of  the  minor  public 
icbools ;  but  in  that  case  he  renounces  the  pn>8pect  of 
l>ttoroing  a  member  of  the  Ulema,  or  of  any  of  the 
iugher  educational  appointments.     For  this  it  is  nec- 
eiMiy  to  go  through  a  still  further  course  of  study,  and 
to  (MM  aeveral  examinations.     Incentives  to  work  are 


given  in  the  honors  and  endowments  which  are  con* 
ferred.  The  Ulema  supplies  all  the  professors  of  the 
high-schools,  who  are  called  mndtrriSf  and  from  thfr 
same  order  are  chosen  all  the  ministers  of  justice,  in- 
cluding the  cazi-a8kers,  the  mollahs,  and  the  cadis.  The 
actual  priesthood  of  Turkey  takes  a  very  inferi(»r  posi- 
tion in  the  State.  The  ministers  of  public  worship  are 
called  imaumty  who  officiate  at  public  pray  ern.  and  pheiks, 
or  preachers.  But  the  fact  that  the  appoint  men ts  to 
the  priesthood  are  allotted  to  the  h(»lders  of  minor  de- 
grees does  not  mark,  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  any 
want  of  respect  for  their  faith.  It  only  arises  in  conse- 
quence of  the  legal  profession  being  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Church  as  expounders  of  the  law  of  the 
Koran  that  they,  in  fact,  form  the  senior  branch  of 
the  hierarchy.  Dervishes,  or  Mohammedan  monks,  are 
ver>'  numerous  and  are  divided  into  a  number  of  sects. 
See  Dekvish.  The  Vacouf^  or  Church  property,  which 
belongs  to  the  mosques  and  other  religious  institutiona 
and  to  benevolent  foundations,  is  administered  by  a 
special  department  of  the  State  called  the  Erkaf^  and 
consists  of  two  classes:  1st.  Property  or  its  produce  ac- 
tually belonging  to  such  ecclesiastical  establishments,, 
and  held  and  received  on  their  account  by  the  Evkaf ; 
and  2d.  Property  owned  by  private  persons,  but  lapsing,, 
in  default  of  direct  heirs  of  the  owner,  to  the  Evkaf,  and 
subject,  in  the  meantime,  to  a  small  yearly  contribution 
payable  to  that  department ;  but  an  owner  of  Vacouf 
property  having  no  direct  heirs  is  not  debarred  fron» 
selling  it  to  a  person  having  such  heirs,  and  so  prevent* 
ing  it,  for  the  time,  from  falling  into  the  Evkaf.  By  a 
recent  law  a  private  person  holding  Vacouf  property 
can,  on  payment  of  certain  fees  to  the  government^ 
have  it  converted  into  what  is  called  mulkieh,  a  title 
which  gives  the  holder  the  fee  simple  of  the  land,  to  do 
with  it  as  he  pleases,  to  leave  it  by  will,  and,  in  default 
of  his  doing  so,  it  passes  to  his  next  heir. 

Trustworthy  statistics  on  the  religious  denoroinationa 
of  Turkey  cannot  yet  be  obtained.  E.  G.  Kavenstein,  in 
an  article  on  the  population  of  Russia  and  Turkey  in 
the  Jouinal  of  the  StatUtical  Society  (Loud.  1H77),  esti- 
mates the  total  population  of  European  Turkey,  exclu- 
sive of  Koumania  and  Servia,  but  inclusive  of  Bosnia 
and  Bulgaria,  at  9,G€1,000,  which  he  distributes  as  fol- 
lows among  the  religious  denominations : 

EUKOPR. 

Turkish  Mohammedans 1,767,600 

Mohammedans  of  other  nationalities.  8,479,500 

Totol  Mohammedans 4,847,000 

Greek  Church 4,706,450 

Armenians. 89,(H)0 

Roman  Catholics. 486,000 

ProtesUnts 10,000 

Total  Christians 6,880,400 

Jews 78,000 

Gypsies ..  104,750 

ToUl 9,660,800 

Asia.  

Turks. 6,978,500 

Other  Mohammedans 6,899,850 

Total  Mohammedans 18,878,860 

Greek  Church 1,484,868 

Armenians 786,100 

Roman  Catholics 100,100 

Protentiints 10,4«» 

Maronltes,  etc 487,000 

Total  Christians 8,617,6ia 

I  Jezldes  and  Kizilbashi 68,000 

■  .Tewf» 106,000 

Gypsies 67,000 

;                 ToUil 16,326.868 

ASerA'ian  statistician,  Jakshitsh. gives  the  following  ea- 
tiniates  of  the  i>opulation  of  European  Turkey :  Chrit^ 
tUws  in  Turkev  proper,  2,484,501 ;  in  Eastern  Roumelia^ 
559.776;  in  Bosnia,  780,276 ;  in  Bulgaria,  1,196,248;  to- 
tal,  5.020,801.  ^fohammedans  in  Turkey  proper,  1,888,- 
127;  in  Eastern  Roumelia,  359,434 ;  in  Bosnia,  400,635  ^ 
I  in  Bulgaria,  760,267 ;  total,  3,408,463.     Jew*  in  Turkey 
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proper,  55,018;  in  Eastern  Ronmelia,  3969;  in  Bosnia, 
•6908;  in  Bulgaria,  8959;  total,  74,914.  ToUl  population 
-of  European  Turkey,  8,499,178,  According  to  these  au- 
thorities, the  aggregate  number  of  Mohammedans  in 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey  may  be  estimated  at  from 
15,700,000  to  16,500,000,  that  of  Christians  of  all  denom- 
inations at  about  8,000,000,  that  of  the  Jews  at  about 
200,000.  The  aggregate  population  of  the  African  de- 
pendencies, owing  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Egyp- 
tian dominions  of  late  years,  was  estimated,  in  1880,  at 
^,500,000,  nearly  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Copts  of  Egypt,  are  Mohammedans.     See  Moiiam- 

MKDANISM. 

V.  The.  Christian  Churches  of  Tarlyy.— Although  the 
Turks,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  dis- 
playeii  all  the  horrors  of  Oriental  despotism,  they  did 
not  aim  at  the  extermination  of  the  Christian  religion. 
There  is  probably  no  country  of  Christian  Europe  which 
has  not  imposed,  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  it«  his- 
tory, more  severe  penalties  upon  the  profession  of  a  dis- 
santing  Christian  creed  than  the  Turks  have  done  upon 
the  profession  of  Christianity.  The  Christians,  in  their 
-civil  relations,  found  themselves  greatly  oppressed,  but 
the  Turks  did  not  meddle  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  churches.  The  influence  which  they  usurped  by 
the  appointment  of  the  high  dignitaries  in  the  Eastern 
•churches  was  inspired  by  considerations  not  of  power 
or  proselytism,  but  of  greed.  The  social  advantages 
which  an  apostasy  to  Islam  involved  gradually  in- 
duced nearly  the  whole  (lopulation  of  Albania,  the  en- 
tire nobility  of  the  Bosnians,  and  large  numbers  of  the 
Bulgarians  and  other  Christian  tribes  to  adopt  the  re- 
ligion of  the  con(iucrors;  but  the  immense  majority  of 
the  population  of  the  European  dominions  of  Turkey 
«nd  large  numbers  in  Asia  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
several  Christian  churches.  As  the  military  power  of 
Turkey  began  to  wane,  Russia,  France,  and  other  powers 
claimed,  and  received  by  treaty,  the  right  of  protecto- 
rate over  the  Turkish  subjects  professing  the  natiunal 
religions  of  the  several  European  countries.  In  1839 
the  sultan,  by  the  hatHsheriJ'  of  (tulhane,  proclaimed 
the  equality  of  Christians  and  Moslems  l>efore  the  law. 
The  provisions  of  this  charter  of  religious  lil)erty  were 
renewed  and  extended  by  sultan  Abdul-Mejid  in  the 
charter  called  the  hatti'humttyunif  promulgated  in  Feb- 
ruary. 1856.  The  renewal  of  the  charter  was  mentioned 
in  riiti  treatv  of  Paris  as  the  consideration  on  which 
the  powers  admitted  Turkey  to  the  com|)any  of  Euro- 
pean Htates,  and  guaranteed  to  it  its  rights  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  inviolable  power.  The  new  Turkish  con- 
stitution of  December,  1876,  promised  to  the  professors 
■of  all  religious  denominations  full  equality  of  civil  rights. 
In  the  first  Turkish  Parliament,  which  met  in  1877,  all 
the  religions  of  the  empire  were  fairly  represented.  Thus 
among  the  deputies  returned  from  Constantinople  were 
five  Turks,  four  Christians,  and  one  Jew;  and  of  the 
Christians,  one  was  a  Greek,  one  a  Roman  Catholic  Ar- 
menian, and  two  Gregorian  Armenians.  In  1878  the 
treaty  of  Berlin  (art.  62)  placed  the  establishment  of 
the  principle  of  religious  liberty  to  its  fullest  extent  un- 
der the  guarantee  of  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
When  the  Turks  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  they  designated  the  aggregate  of  the  Chris- 
tian subjects  as  rajah  (herds),  while  the  difTerent  tribes 
were  diMtinguished  as  millet  (nation).  The  Mohamme- 
dan Turks  were,  however,  so  strongly  inclined  to  con- 
found Church  and  State  that  thev  viewed  the  several 
millets  as  so  many  religious  communions.  Mohammed 
II,  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  made  the  patri- 
arch of  that  city  the  secular  head  of  all  the  rajah  be- 
longing to  the  Orthodox  Eastern  or  Greek  Church. 
The  civil  functions  of  the  patriarch  were  shared  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  by  the  subordinate  bishops,  and  thus  the 
•entire  hierarchy  of  the  Greek  Church  appeared  as  the 
actual  administrator  of  the  civil  interests  of  the  people, 
«nd  as  such  were  held  by  the  Porte  responsible  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  population.     Besides  the  millet  of  the 


Greeks,  there  are  others  for  the  ArmeniuiB,  United  Ar- 
menians, Latins,  Protestants,  and  Jews.  Their  organi- 
zation is  similar  to  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  secular 
jurisdiction  of  the  Armenian  patriarch  includes  the  Jac- 
obites. For  various  statistical  statements  of  the  pres- 
ent Christian  population  of  Turkey,  see  above. 

1.  The  Greek  Church,— When  the  Turks  took,  in  1453, 
possession  of  Constantinople,  the  foremost  episcopal  see 
of  the  Eastern  Church  became  subject  to  their  rule. 
The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  gradually  beootne 
for  the  Easteni  Church  what  the  patriarch  of  Rome 
became  for  the  West,     See  (tkkkk  CHiritcii.     When 
the  termination  of  ecclesiastical  communion  between 
the  patriarchs  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  became  a 
fixed  fact,  all  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  churches  looked 
upon  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  as  the  most  emi- 
nent bishof)  of  the  Orthodox  churches,  although  many  of 
them,  like  the  churches  of  Russia,  were  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  his  jurisdiction.     As  long  as  there  was  a 
shadow  of  hope  that  the  Eastern  Roman  empire  woukl 
be  aided  by  the  Catholic  Church  of  Western  Europe  in 
its  resistance  to  the  advance  of  the  Turks,  several  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople  had  shown  a  readiness  to  re- 
unite with  Rome.     To  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  the  idea  of  such  a  reunion  was  extremely  distaste- 
ful, and  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  it  was  en- 
tirely abandone<l.    The  sultans  claimed  the  same  rights     , 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  patriarchs  that  ..^ 
had  been  possessed  by  the  Eastern  or  Bysantine  emper— — . 
ors,  and  the  Eastern  Church  submitted  to  the  demands  m 
Georgius  Scholarius,  who  was  elected  patriarch  sooir:^ 
af^er  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  assumed  th^  ^ 
name  o^Gennadius,  accepted  from  sultan  Mohammed  V  JH 
the  investiture  as  patriarch  of  New  Rome.     The  nnltsr  mi 
showed,  however,  but  little  respect  for  the  authority  o^cm 
the  patriarch,  and  finally  compelled  him  to  resign,  no»^= 
I  withstanding  the  petitions  of  the  faithful  in  his  behj 
The  next  patriarch,  Joasaph,  was  banished  by  the 
tan  because  he  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  unlav«^ . 
ful  marriage  of  a  Mohammedan   minister  with  tMLa 
daughter  of  an  Athenian  prince.     Patriarch   Simoc^i 
also  living  in  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century, 
the  first  who  offered  to  the  sultan  one  thousand  du( 
for  the  patriarchate.     This  money  for  the  confirroatlv  9^ 
of  the  new  patriarch  is  called  kkaratzion  or  petkewrr^i^^ 
it  has  not  only  been  always  paid  since,  bttt  the  amouvi 
was  constantly  increaseil,  and  the  Turkish  govemm»i 
generally  showed  a  disposition  to  sell  the  (.»atriarchr^^> 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  to  vacate  it  as  often  as  ^     ^ 
sible.     Only  a  few  of  the  patriarchs  were  allowed  tooLjr 
main  in  office  for  a  long  term ;  generally,  after  hol» Jf^r^ 
it  for  a  short  term,  they  were  either  compelled  to 
or  they  were  banished,  throttled,  or  degraded, 
habit  of  the  patriarch  to  purchase  the  conflnm, 
by  the  sultans  had  a  most  disastrous  influence  upor. 
Church.     The  Simonistic  corruption  descended 
the  imtriarchs  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  wl 
to  pay  heav}'^  sums  for  their  conjfirmation,  and,  in 
tried  to  indemnify  themselves  by  extorting  as 
money  as  possible  from  their  people.      For 
reasons,  the  external  form  of  the  Church  was  cl 
as  little  as  possible ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
tion  prevailing  in  the  high  places,  the  Church  fs 
great  decay.     The  lower  clergy,  who  were  ge  -^nefJH^ 
destitute  of  a  higher  education,  showed  but  littft.^^|^-^ 
pathy  with  the  people;  and  when  the  govemm^m ^J 
ferred  upon  them  some  privileges,  they  looked  yrith  lnJ 
difference  upon  the  heavy  taxes  which  oppresflin/  ^>|^ 
laity.     Little  resistance  was  even  made  by  the  dbi>y 
to  the  cniel  institution  of  the  Janizaries,  a  militfl^ 
corps  formed  by  the  children  of  Christians,  who  vr^i^ 
taken  away  from  their  parents,  educated  as  fniat^-^ 
Moslems,  and  used  for  the  compulsory  extennon  of ; 
hammedanism.     In  some  of  the  provinces  the  poi 
of  the  Christian  people  to  resist  the  proselytism  of 
Turks  gradually  relaxed.     Especially  %ras  this  the 
in  Albania,  where  the  Christian  populaticm  dc 
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of  a  tributary  principality  of  Bulgaria,  and  an  autono- 
mous province  of  Eastern  Koumelia,  in  both  of  which 
countrie»  the  Bulgarians  are  the  predominant  race,  made 
the  bulk  of  the  Bulgarian  nation  virtually  independent 
uf  both  the  sultan  and  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  cannot  fail  to  complete,  ere  long,  the  organization 
of  a  national  Bulgarian  Church,  comprising  all  the  Or- 
thodox Christians  who  speak  the  Bulgarian  language, 
and  enjoying  an  independence  equal  to  the  national 
churches  of  Russia,  Greece,  Roumania,  and  Servia.  The 
jurisiiiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  there> 
bv  restricted  to  those  Christians  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Cliurch  who  are  of  the  Greek  nationality.  See  Kusso- 
Gkkkk  Church. 

The  otiice  of  the  patriarch  is  intended  to  be  held  by 
the  occupant  for  life ;  but  the  Porte  may  remove  him 
on  account  of  high-treason,  and  the  synod  may  ask  the 
Porte  for  his  removal  on  account  of  bad  administration 
and  of  heresy.  Charges  of  the  first  class  are  very  fre- 
quent ;  and  as  it  is  the  pecuniary  interest  of  Turkish  of- 
ficials to  have  the  patriarchs  removed  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, they  are  always  found  willing  to  co-operate  in  such 
removal.  Depositions  of  patriarchs  are  therefore  very 
frequent.  The  patriarch  is  assisted  by  a  *'  Holy  S3rnod  " 
{Jetnuat)^  which  consists  of  from  ten  to  twelve  metropol- 
itans, besides  the  patriarch,  its  president.  The  patri- 
arch has  the  right  to  select  them,  with  the  exception, 
however,  of  the  metropolitans  of  Heraclea,  Cyzicus,  Ni- 
comedia,  and  Chalcedon,  who  are  members  ex  officio, 
and  among  whom,  as  they  are  so  near  the  capital,  the 
patriarchal  seal,  which  consists  of  four  parts,  is  divided. 
As  the  keepers  of  the  patriarchal  seal  must  always  be 
present  in  Constantinople,  the  four  metropolitans  oc- 
cupy a  peculiar  position,  which  the  Porte  recognises 
by  specially  enumerating  them  in  the  berat  of  the  pa- 
triarch. The  patriarch  has  no  right  to  send  them  to 
their  dioceses.  lie  mav  increase  the  number  of  the 
members  of  the  synod,  but  is  not  allowed  to  reduce 
it  below  ten.  It  is  customary  for  eight  of  the  met- 
ropolitans who  are  members  of  the  synod  to  be  pres- 
ent at  Constantinople.  They  are  cidled  ^the  prom- 
inent" {iyKpiTOi)j  and  are  addressed  as  the  **holy 
old  ones"  {ayioi  ytpovTi^\  In  1847,  the  Porte  de- 
sired to  add  to  the  synod,  for  all  ({uestioiis  not  relat- 
ing to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church,  three 
lay  members — the  grand  logothete  Aristarchi;  the  ex- 
prince  of  Samoa,  Vogorides ;  and  a  rich  merchant  of 
Chio9,  Psychari,  generally  called  Messeyani;  but  the 
synod  opposetl  the  plan  so  strongly  that  it  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Porte.  Acconling  to  a  habit  which  is 
expressly  recognised  by  the  sultan,  all  the  patriarchs 
and  metropolitans  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church 
who  happen  to  be  present  at  Constantinople  have  a 
right  to  take  part  in  the  debates  and  resolutions  of  the 
Holy  Synod.  For  questions  of  minor  importance,  es- 
pecially such  as  relate  to  the  administration  of  the 
Church,  the  decision  of  the  patriarch  and  the  four  met- 
tropolitans  who  keep  the  patriarchal  seal  is  deemed 
sufficient.  The  Holy  Synod  is  the  supreme  tribunal  for 
the  clergy  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  serves  as  a  court 
of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  bishops.  Without 
its  consent,  the  patriarch  can  give  no  decision  in  cc- 
cl&Hia.stical  or  temporal  affairs,  and  appoint  no  bishop. 
Tiie  synod  alone  has  judicial  and  punitive  power  over 
the  patriarch ;  and  the  deposition  of  the  patriarch  by  the 
Porte,  except  in  cases  of  high-treason,  takes  place' only 
at  the  request  of  the  Holy  Synod.  The  most  imporUnt 
right  of  the  synod  is  the  election  of  a  new  patriarch. 
The  syno<l  regulates  and  distributes  the  ecclesiastical 
taxes,  and  keeps  the  seals  of  all  the  monasteries.  It  has 
its  own  seal,  consisting  of  four  pieces,  one  of  which  is 
kc?pt  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  other 
tliree  by  metropolitans  elected  by  the  synod.  The 
Kossion.H  of  the  synod  are  generally  held  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  after  divine  service.  Most  of  its  decrees 
nettl  for  their  execution  a  firman  of  the  sultan.  When 
a  new  patriarch  is  to  be  elected,  the  members  of  the 


synod,  and  the  archbishops  and  bishops  present  at  the 
time  in  Constantinople,  assemble  at  the  Bynodi<x)n,  or 
patriarch's  palace,  which  is  situated  in  the  Fanar,  or 
Greek  quarter,  in  order  to  nominate  by  ballot,  in  the 
presence  of  a  commissary  of  the  Turkish  goveniment, 
three  candidates  for  the  vacant  see.    All  the  candidatea 
must  be  metropolitans.     As  soon  as  the  nonoination  ia- 
made,  it  is  communicated  to  the  representatives  of  the- 
Greek  community,  who  are  assembled  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  synodicon.     This  assembly  designates  by  accla- 
mation, and  the  shout  of  aJ^ioQ  (worthy),  the  candi- 
date of  its  preference.     The  election,  being  thus  com- 
pleted, the  minutes  are  signed  by  all  present,  and  an 
official  report  is  made  to  the  Porte,  which  then  or- 
ders the  berat  to  be  drawn  up.     This  official  berate 
for  which  a  large  amount  of  money  has  to  be  paid^ 
enumerates  all  the  rights  belonging  to  the  patriarch  and 
the  synod.     On  the  day  after  the  election,  the  new  pa- 
triarch officially  visit«  the  grand-vizier,  who  preeentt- 
him  with  a  magnificent  suit  of  clothes,  consisting  of  a 
ca/iiin  (a  long  silken  robe),  a  cloak,  a  black  capucboo, 
and  a  patriarchal  hat ;  moreover,  with  a  finely  wrought 
patriarchal  staff  and  a  white  horse.     The  patriarch  paya 
also  to  the  other  ministers  of  the  Porte  an  official  visit. 
Soon  after  these  visits  follows  the  inthronization,  an  act 
of  great  simplicity,  which  is  performed  by  the  metropc^ 
itan  of  Heraclea.     The  ecclesiastical  rights  of  the  pa^ 
triarch  are  very  extensive.     He  appoints,  with  the  coo-    ~ 
currence  of  the  synod,  all  metropolitans  and  bishopa.  .. 
He  has  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  affairs  relating  to  mc 
marriage  and  wills.     Complaints  against  bishojia  ci 
be  decided  by  the  government  only  with  the  concai 
rence  of  the  patriarch.     The  arrest  of  a  Greek  prelat 
requires  the  consent  of  the  patriarch  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  his  officers.    He  has  the  right,  without  restraint.  -^ 
to  excommunicate  any  member  of  the  church ;  to  den] 
ecclesiastical  burial,  etc     He  enjoys  the  privilege  ol 
consecrating  the  holy  oil,  and  has  in  aU  dioceses  th« 
right  of  the  siauropegion,  i.  e.  the  right,  at  the  foundi^- 
tion  of  a  church  or  a  monastery,  to  erect  a  cross  on  the 
spot  where  the  altar  is  to  stand,  and  thereby  to  subject 
to  his  control  such  church  or  convent.     The  civil  juri»> 
diction  which  the  patriarch  enjoys  as  the  head  of  the 
*Mjreek  nation"  (which  means,  in  the  official  language, 
all  the  members  of  the  Eastern  Church),  is  in  some 
respects  even  more  comprehensive  because  it  extends 
also  over  the  other  imtriarchal  dioceses.     This  power, 
however,  is  on  the  wane.     As  has  already  been  indi- 
cated, the  non-(ireek  nationalities  have  either  achieved 
their  entire  independence  of  Turkish  rule,  or,  like  the 
Bulgarians,  have  severed  their  ecclesiastical  connection 
with  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  whose  jurisdiction, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  will  be  restricted  to  the 
Church  members  of  the  Greek  nationality.     The  patri- 
arch has  his  own  court,  before  which  especially  cases 
of  minor  importance  are  brought,  not  only  between 
Greeks  and  (ireeks,  but  also  between  Greeks  and  people 
of  other  churches,  even  between  (vreeks  and  Turks.    An 
appeal  can,  however,  be  had  from  the  patriarch's  court 
to  the  Turkish  courts.     The  revenue  of  the  patriarch 
is  considerable.     He  inherits  the  property  of  metropol- 
itans, bishops,  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  who  die  without 
legal  heirs.     If  there  are  legal  heirs,  the  persons  named 
may  bequeath  to  the  patriarch  up  to  one  third  of  their 
property.     Other  sources  of  revenue  are  the  fees  for  or- 
dination, the  tax  on  the  installation  of  metropolitana 
and  bishops,  the  annual  contributions  from  the  bishops     4 
and  from  the  convents  which  are  immediately  subject  ..2 
to  the  patriarch,  smaller  contributions  from  each  priest^^si 
and  each  layman  of  bis  diocese,  the  fees  of  his  chancery^^,- 
fees  for  every  marriage  and  burial,  etc.     The  patriarchv^ 
has  the  right  to  have  all  these  dues  collected  by 
commissaries,  who,  if  necessary,  can  invoke  the  aid 
the  government  officials.    The  patriarch  is  exempt  1 
ordinary  taxes,  but  has  to  pay  a  large  sam  annually 
the  government  as  a  special  tax,  and  to  make  frequen. 
presents  to  the  ministers.    The  patriarch  is  aasisted  ir  .Z 
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patriarch  is  elected  by  the  notables  and  the  prominent 
clergymen  of  the  Armenian  community  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  is  confirmed  by  the  Porte.  Formerly  the 
Armenian  bankers  had  the  ascendency  in  this  assem- 
bly; but  in  1839  several  Armenian  employes  of  the 
Turkish  govenmient  obtained  the  leading  influence. 
The  patriarch  is  entirely  dependent  upon  these  laymen, 
who  appoint  a  coadjutor,  or  have  him  removed  by  the 
Turkish  goveniment,  whenever  they  please.  The  new 
patriarch  has  to  make  a  profession  of  faith,  which  con- 
sists of  nine  articles,  the  eighth  of  which  designates 
the  patriarch  as  the  vicar  of  Christ.  The  berat  which 
the  patriarch  receives  from  the  Porte  confers  upon  him 
a  direct  power  over  the  priests  and  laity  of  hb  diocese. 
Like  the  catholicos,  he  has  the  right  to  ordain  bishops 
and  to  consecrat«  the  holy  oiL  With  the  exception  of 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  he  can  appoint  metropolitans 
and  bisho|>8  throughout  Turkish  Armenia;  remove,  ex- 
ile, and  recall  them;  divide  or  unite  their  dioceses. 
The  entire  property  of  the  Church  is  under  his  control ; 
in  the  administration  of  it  he  is,  however,  limited  by 
the  lay  syno<l,  which  consists  of  twenty  members  elect- 
ed by  the  people  and  c-ontimied  by  the  Porte.  More- 
over, be  is  assisted  in  the  exercise  of  his  ecclesiastical 
functions  by  a  clerical  synod  consisting  of  his  officials. 
As  he  has  also  civil  jurisdiction,  he  has,  like  the  Greek 
patriarch,  his  own  court  and  a  patriarchal  prison.  He 
is  the  civil  head  not  only  of  the  Armenian  nation,  but 
also  of  the  Syrian  Jacobites.  All  communications  be- 
tween the  Turkish  government  and  the  Armenians  pass 
through  his  hands;  and  even  the  Armenian  patriarch  of 
Sis  and  the  bishops  not  directly  subject  to  his  jurisilic- 
tion  receive  their  berat  through  him.  Like  the  Greek 
patriarch,  he  enjoys  a  number  of  honorary  rights  and 
exemption  fn>m  taxation,  but^  in  return,  has  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  Porte.  His  revenue  consists  chief- 
Iv  of  taxes  of  installation  and  annual  contributions  from 
bishops ;  fees  for  ordination,  for  the  holy  oil,  for  mar- 
riages: inheritances  and  donations.  Besides  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  the  Armenian  Church  of  Turkey 
has  patriarchs  at  Sis,  in  the  vilayet  of  Adana,  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  at  Aghtamar,  on  the  island  of  Van. 

The  first  patriarch  of  Sis  was  elected  in  1440,  when 
the  clergy  of  Sis,  after  the  death  of  the  catholicos  Jo- 
seph HI,  feareil  lest  the  residence  of  the  patriarch,  which 
had  been  at  Sis  since  1294,  might  be  removed  to  Ech- 
miadzin. Without  waiting  for  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Armenian  bishops,  the  clergy  of  Sis  hurriedly  proceeded, 
conjointly  with  the  people  of  Sis,  to  the  election  of  a 
catholicos.  The  bishops  and  vartabeds  met,  however, 
in  1441,  at  Echmiadzin,  and  elected  as  catholicos  the 
monk  K}'riakos,  who  was  almost  generally  recognised 
by  the  Armenian  churches.  In  order  to  prevent  a  per- 
manent schism,  the  privilege  was  conferred  upon  Sis 
to  be  govenied  by  a  patriarch,  on  condition,  however, 
that  he  receive  the  holy  oil  from  the  catholicos  as  a 
sign  of  his  submission.  The  condition  was  accepted, 
and  from  that  time  Sis  has  had  its  own  patriarchs.  Ac- 
cording to  a  concordat  concluded  between  the  catholicos 
of  Echmiadzin  and  the  patriarch  of  Sis,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  latter  was  to  extend  over  the  Armenian  churches 
of  Cilicia,  Syria,  Egypt^  and  Palestine ;  but,  as  the  bish- 
op of  Jerusalem  maile  himself  independent  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century,  his  jurisdiction  has  since  been 
limited  to  the  Armenian  churches  of  Armenia  Minor, 
Cappadocia,  and  Cilicia.  The  patriarch  of  Sis  has  the 
title  "Patriarch  and  Primate  of  Armenia  Minor  and  the 
Armenians  who  are  in  Cilicia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  Min- 
ister of  the  Right  and  of  the  Throne  of  St.  (iregorj' 
the  Illuminator." 

The  patriarchate  of  Jenisalem  has  been  in  existence 
since  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  when  the  catholi- 
cos Philippos  conferred  upon  the  archbishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem the  right  of  consecrating,  himself,  the  h(»ly  oil :  and 
(he  archbishop  consequently  assumed  the  title  of  pa- 
triarch, an<i  began  to  ordain  bishops.  The  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  however,  ceased  long  ago  to  exercise 


these  functions ;  and  his  powers  have  been  greatly  cur- 
tailed, as  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  calls  him  to 
account  when  he  pleases.  In  order  to  goanl  as  much 
as  possible  bis  own  independence,  the  patriarch  procures 
from  the  Turkish  goveniment  his  own  beraf,  and  sap- 
ports  in  Constant! n<iple  an  agent  of  his  own.  He  has 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  not  only  to  the  Porte,  but  t^ 
the  pasha  of  Damascus.  He  is  elected  by  bin  suflfragan 
bishops,  and  has  his  residence  in  the  monaster}'-  of  Su 
James  at  Jerusalem.  His  income  is  derived  from  the 
same  sources  as  that  of  the  |)atriarch  of  Constantinople* 
the  presents  fn>m  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  constituting 
an  element  of  special  importance. 

In  1114  bishop  Davi<l  of  Tomik  made  himself  patri- 
arch of  Aghtamar,  in  Lake  Van,  and  assumed  the  title 
catholicos.  The  schism  has  continued  to  the  present 
day ;  but  the  patriarchate  is  of  little  importance,  since 
its  jurisdiction  extends  hardly  any  farther  than  Lake 
Van.  The  patriarch  is  electetl  by  the  bishops  ami  cler- 
gy under  his  jurisdiction,  and  is  supported  by  the  rev- 
enue of  the  monastery  on  the  island  of  Aghtamar. 

The  metropolitans,  or  archbishops,  are  not  distinguish- 
ed from  the  bishops  by  any  greater  jurisdiction,  but  only 
by  some  honorary'  rights.     The  catholicos  can  only  be 
elected  out  of  their  number.    The  bishops  are  regulariy 
elected  from  the  unmarried  vartabeds,  and  only  ooca-  < 
sionally,  and  by  special  permission  of  the  catholicos 
the  patriarchs,  from  the  monks,  since,  according  to  tl 
Church  law,  a  monk  is  not  to  become  a  bisliop.     Tbi^ 
bishop  is  generally  elected  by  the  clergy  and  the 
of  families,  and  after  the  election  he  is  presented  for  co»-=j 
firmation  to  the  catholicos  or  the  patriarchs,  who  appoir:: 
several  (generally  three)  bishops  for  examining  the 
didatc.     It  is  required  that  he  be  fifty  years  of  age,  cm 
legitimate  descent  for  three  generations,  on  both  father 
and  mother's  side,  and  well  versed  in  the  Holy  Scrip-^ 
ures  and  the  canonical  law.    Many  of  the  metropolii 
and  bishops  have  no  dioceses,  but  live  in  convents,  a 
there  hold  the  office  of  archimandrite.     Manv  of  th^  ^ 
are  at  the  same  time  vartabeds.    The  patriarch  otCr^^^zi. 
stantinople,  according  to  the  regulations  made  by  w 
provincial  council  on  Nov.  20, 1830,  has  under  his  jnv 
diction  18  archbishops,  or  metropolitans,  and  35  bisbt^*. « 
The  patriarchate  of  Sis  embraces  three  towns  and  fee  .^ 
villages.     Towards  the  dose  of  the  16th  century 
patriarch  of  Sis  still  had  23  archbishops  and 
under  his  jurisdiction.     The  diocese  of  the  patriarcl 
Jerusalem  embraces  the  churches  of  Palestine,  Sw^< 
Akra,  and  Tripolis.     His  residence,  in  the  moi 
Mar  Yakub  on  Mount  Zion,  was  built  in  the  11th 
tury,  belonged  to  the  Armenians  as  early  as  123IL  - 
has  been  in  their  undisputed  possession  since 
Besides  the  patriarch,  5  bishops  and  more  tl 
priests  live  in  the  monastery.    The  total  nui 
suffragan  bishops  is  reported  to  be  14.     The 
the  patriarch  of  Aghtamar  comprises  two  townv  ^ 
thirty  villages.     In  the  second  half  of  the  17th  ce>i7/^ 
he  had  under  his  jurisdiction  from  8  to  9  bishops  r«l 
siding  in  the  monasteries  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Tan, 
The  population  connected  with  the  Armenian  Cboreh 
is  estimated  at  about  2,400,000,  of  whom  about  400,000 
are  in  the  European  dominions  of  Turkey.     See  Arsib- 
NiAN  Church. 

3.  Other  (hiental  Church, — Besides  the  Greeb  and 
Armenians,  Turkey  has  two  other  Oriental  churcheo — 
the  so-called  Nestoriant  and  Jacobitea.    Both  have  be-s^n 
fully  treated  in  former  volumes  of  this  (^fciopadia, 
Ja(X)bitk8;  Nestoriams. 

4.  T/te  Roman  Catholic  Churdi  in  Turkey,— Thm 
only  a  few  tril)es  and  congregations  in  the  pment     «\(^ 
minions  of  the  Turkish  empire  which  have  always 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Rome.     Theje- 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  Albania.    The  foundation  oC^ 
er  congregations  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
which  established  the  Latin  Church  on  a 
basis  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Cyprus.     The 
Venetians  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the 
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-were  organized  into  a  United  Armenian  Church.  The 
Mechitarists  (q.  v.)  have  gained  for  this  ecclesiastical 
community  a  greater  literary  distinction  than  can  be 
claimed  by  any  other  Oriental  communion.  In  regard 
to  their  i>olitical  rights,  the  Uniteil  Armenians  were  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisiliction  of  the  patriarch  of  the  National 
Armenian  Church  until  pope  llus  VlII,  in  1830,  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  aid  of  France  and  Austria,  in  making 
them  independent.  He  erected  at  Constantinople  the 
see  (»f  an  archbishop-primate  for  the  Catholic  Armeni- 
ans, who  was  to  be  immediately  subject  to  the  holy  see. 
At  the  appointment  of  the  first  primate  the  pope  ap- 
f^ears  to  have  taken  into  consideration  the  national 
wishes,  and  to  have  concedeil  to  them  the  right  to  pro- 
pose three  candidates  for  the  vacant  see,  from  whom  the 
pope  chose  one.  In  1845  the  pope  appointed  Anthony 
ilassun  as  successor  of  the  primate,  without  consulting 
the  nation.  By  a  brief  of  April  30, 1850,  pope  Pius  IX 
erected  the  towns  of  Ancyra,  Artvin,  Hrousa,  ErzrClm, 
Ispahan,  and  Trebizoud  into  episcopal  sees  of  the  United 
Armenians,  and  made  them  suffragans  of  the  Armenian 
archbishop  of  ( 'onstantinople.  The  same  brief  appoint- 
ed the  bishops  of  these  sees  without  consulting  the  na- 
tion. The  United  Armenian  nation  gave  its  consent  to 
the  establishment  of  the  sees,  but  refused  to  recognise 
the  bishops,  tiecause  they  had  not  previously  been  con- 
sulted. After  some  time,  they  yielded  this  point  also, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  schism ;  and  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, through  the  mediation  of  France,  gave  to  the  new 
bishops  the  necessary  berat.  When  the  pope  estab- 
lished the  see  of  an  archbishop-primate  at  Constantincn 
pie,  it  was  intended  to  confer  u{>on  him  also  the  secular 
jurisdiction  over  the  Catholic  Armenians;  but  the  Porte 
<lid  not  recognise  the  primate,  and  clothed,  by  a  bfrat 
of  1831,  a  priest  of  the  Order  of  Mechitarists  with  the 
prtefectura  natUmalii,  At  the  request  of  the  French 
ambassa<lor,  after  some  time,  a  patriarch  was  appointed, 
but  without  any  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  having  only 
th(»se  secular  rights  which  are  connected  with  the  of- 
fices of  the  Greek  and  the  (rregorian-Armenian  (latri- 
4irchs.  The  patriarch  was  to  be  elected  by  the  United 
Armenian  communitv,  and  to  be  confirmed  bv  the  Porte. 
He  was  to  l)e  assisted  bv  a  council  of  administration 
consisting  of  twelve  members,  who  were  likewise  to  be 
elected  bv  the  nation  and  to  be  confirmed  bv  the  Porte. 
The  berat  given  to  the  patriarch  extendc<l  his  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  the  United  Eastern  churches:  hut,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  religious  controversies  and  inner  dissen- 
sions which  arose,  the  patriarch  lost  the  right  to  repre- 
sent the  other  Catholic  nationalities  at  the  Porte,  and 
this  right  passed  over  to  the  rtkil  of  the  I^itins.  In 
1866  Hassun,  the  archbishofvprimate  of  C-onstantinople, 
was  elected  also  patriarch  of  Cilicia,  and  assumed  as 
such  the  name  Anthony  Peter  IX.  Thus  for  the  first 
time  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignify  of  the  United 
Armenians,  the  patriarchate  of  Cilicia,  was  united  in 
one  person  with  the  civil  headship  of  the  United  Arme- 
nian nation  which  was  attached  to  the  office  of  the  pri- 
mate of  Constantinople.  Simultaneously  with  confirm- 
ing the  new  patriarch,  |K>pe  Pius  IX,  in  July,  1867,  issued 
(he  bull  Reverfurns^  which  abolished  the  rights  that 
hitherto  the  United  Armenians  had  enjoyed  with  re- 
gard to  the  election  of  their  patriarch  and  their  bishops, 
and  reserved  for  the  pope  rights  hitherto  not  exercised 
by  him.  The  opposition  which  at  once  manifested  it- 
Ttelf  against  this  bull  led  in  1870  to  an  open  schism. 
The  opi»onents  secured  the  assistance  of  the  Turkish 
government ;  Hassun  was  exiled  fn>m  Constantinople 
and  from  Turkey,  and  Kupelian  chosen  in  his  stead  pa- 
triarch of  the  United  Armenians.  Besides,  a  number 
of  hisho|)s  sympathizing  with  Kufielian  were  ap{M>int- 
«d  for  United  Armenian  dioceses.  Notwithstanding  re- 
peated excommunications  by  Rome,  the  party  headeil 
!)y  Kupelian  remained  in  opposition  to  the  pope,  and 
assumed  a  |M>:<ition  similar  to  that  of  the  Old  Catholics 
in  Western  Europe.  The  Kupelians  continueil  for  many 
years  to  enjoy  the  patnmnge  and  active  support  (»f  the 


Turkish  government,  but  never  succeeded  in  biinging 
over  to  their  side  the  majority  of  the  United  Armenian 
laity.  In  1876  a  general  amnesty,  granted  by  the  new 
sultan,  Mura<l,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  permitted 
Hassun  to  return  to  Constantinople.  The  scbism  con- 
tinued, however,  until  1879,  when  the  efforts  mmde  by 
the  papal  delegates  and  the  ambassador  of  France  se- 
cured the  submission  of  Kupelian  and  the  other  bishops 
of  the  opposition,  and  the  entire  end  of  the  achbm. 

(8.)  Other  United  Oriental  Riteg.— The  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  has  also  gaine<i  over  the  entire  tribe  of  the 
Maronites,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  Nestorians  and  the 
Jacobites  in  Asia,  and  of  the  Copts  in  Egypt.     The 
United  Nestorians  are  generally  called  Chaldeans,  while 
the  United  Jacobites  are  designated  United  Syrians. 
These  United  Orientals  have  already  been  referred  to 
in  the  articles  Maronites;  Chauieans;  Coi*T8;  Jac- 
obites.    The  aggregate  number  of  these  religious  de- 
nominations is  not  large.     The  number  of  Chaldeans 
(inclusive  of  the  congregations  in  Pemia)  is  estimated 
at  from  20.000  to  30,000,  that  of  the  Syrians  at  fnim 
9000  to  30,000,  that  of  the  Copts  at  10,000.     From  1870 
to  1879  almost  the  entire  community  of  the  Chaldeans, 
including  their  patriarch,  Andu,  and  all  tbeir  bishops, 
was  in  a  state  of  of)en  rebellion  against  Rome.    The  pa- 
triarch desired  to  extend  his  jurisdiction  over  the  Chris- 
tians of  St. Thomas  in  British  India,  who,  like  the  Chal- 
<leans,are  United  Nestorians,  and  number  about  100,000. 
Rome  objected  to  this,  desiring  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  to  remain  as  heretofore  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  vicar  apostolic  of  Verapoli,  who  is  of  the  Latin 
rite.     The  Chaldeans,  moreover^  protested  against -a 
Roman  bull,  issued  in  1869,  which  forbade  the  patriarch 
to  ordain  bishops  without  the  previous  approbation  of 
the  pope.     The  Chaldeans  had  possessed  and  cxercii 
this  right  from  the  time  when  they  joineil  the  oom-^, 
munion  of  Rome,  and  they  denied  the  right  of  the  po| 
to  abolish  it  without  their  consent.     The  patriarch  an»  ^- 
the  bishops  long  resbted  all  the  efforts  made  by  Rom^     _ 
One  of  their  bishops  visited  India  and  prevailed  upon      .^-j 
large  portion  of  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  to  pi 
themselves  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  withdraw  fro  ^r 
that  of  the  Latin  vicar  apostolic  of  VerapolL    At  length:*- 
however,  they  relented  in  their  resistance;  and,  after  iT.^m 
death  of  patriarch  Andu,  the  pope  succeeded,  in  1879, 
securing  the  submission  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  in  t:2 
election  of  a  new  patriarch  who  declared  himself  wr 
ing  to  conc*ede  all  the  demands  made  by  Rome.     ^ 
Thomas  (St.),  Ciikistlvns  ok. 

(4.)  Prot^ttantvtm, — The  most  important  ProtesL^^ 
churches  in  the  Turkish  empire  are  under  the  cat 
American  mis8ionar\*  societies.    The  Rev.  Plinv 
and  the  Rev.  Levi  Parsons  were  appointed  by  the  Ai 
ican  Board  in  1818  missionaries  to  Palestine,  and 
rived  at  Smyrna  in  182(>.     In  the  next  year  Mr.  Pi 
went  to  Jenisalem.     A  printing-press,  designed  to  g 
books  for  Turkey,  was  set  up  at  Malta  by  the  Rev.  Dk.  '^^aa/^ 
Temple  in  1823,  and  was  removed  in  1833  to  Sro^^      itj,. 
The  Rev.  Messrs.  William  Goodell  and  Isaac  Bird  "i-p^. 

stationed  at  BeirAf,  where  they  began  the  Syrian  uj^ 

sion  in  18*23,  and  o|>ened  schools  the  next  year.     I     'V/fj^ 
same  year  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  was  fcz»#^;jt 
(h>n  by  the  government.     The  station  at  Jerusalerrv  V4^ 
suspended  for  nine  years  af^er  the  death  of  Mr.  ¥1.^  ^j 
1825.  and  the  mission  in  aSyria  was  suspended    f<»  ^  ; 

short  time  in  1828.     It  was  soon  resumed;  the  filev. 
William  (looiiell  was  appointed  to  Constantinople,  aii^^ 
a  deputation  was  sent  to  visit  the  Armenian  populatioK^s^ 
of  the  empire.     Mr.  (loodell  visited  the  Armenian  ptti 
arch  and  ecclesiastics  at  Constantinople  in  1831, 
was  at  first  welcome<l  by  them.     Schools  were  opeutxiU^ 
near  Constantinople,  and  in  1834  stations  were 
ed  at  Trebizond  and  Brousa.     The  Greek  and  Armenii 
ecclesiastics  became  jealous  of  the  progress  of  the  mil 
sions,  and  a  strong  opposition  was  instigated 
them;  but  in  1839  the  new  sultan  made  the  firm  of 
series  of  concessions  of  religious  liberty.     In  1841 
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•1*0  ■  carious  wet  of  Jewi  at  Salonika  ulled 
which  npiitlet  'lumcoat.'     Thry  bclitrc  in  [ 

became  will,  his  f.ilU.wen  Muhamme.'lanEi;  liut  thene! 

into  (hrre  M.-CI.-1     They  are  slillJcwa  al  heart,  hut  their 

(liiwii  upun.  Thvy  marry  amaiiK  thenixelvi.ii  only,  and 
live  Ini^etlier  in  ■  particular  iguaru'r  ur  I  he  lowu.  Therr 
are  cMhers  of  the  «ine  sect  in  [urta  uT  Kunua.  At  Sa- 
loiiica  they  are  Jlnhammvcians  in  public  aod  Jeva  in 
privBls  life.  Tlic  Jewa  have  no  hierarcliy,  but  each 
congregatiiHi  isiii<lcpeiideiit,and  is  governed  by  its 
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they  have  a  representative  head  at 
UoiutaiUiniiple,  cnlleil  (he  MiijUoiii-AhjAi.  who  ia  chief 
of  the  Iiraelitinh  nation  in  the  empire.  The  khakham-  j  Tlieiuialy, 
baahi  at  Coivtantinoplv  ha«  a  court  or  council  to  atuat 
him  in  administering  both  rccleaiutical  and  ciril  law. 
It  i>  divided  into  two  parti — Grsi.  the  ifrjtut-i-roHiSin, 
or  aiiintual  council,  compuaeiloraix  (rrand  rabbin*,  nrhich, 
■*  iu  name  implice,  dvalii  with  t|ueiitioni  relatinft  to  the 
Jewiah  relipnn ;  and,  wcond,  the  MrSit 


PoMtcripl.^SiBix  ibe  above  wa>  in  type,  the  pvUiicrf 
situation  of  Turliev  has  undergone  no  material  ehaiigt 
Tbe  Turks,  aa  weU  aa  the  nativn,  made  so  much  npjM*. 
tinii  to  cartyiDfc  out  the  provinong  of  the  treaty  of  Brrliu 

in  the  Arvhipelago  beMOie  iieceaury  in  order  to  coin||^ 
the  Hirreniler  lo  Montenegro  ot  Uulcij(nn,  a  seapon  ^ 
Albania.  "II  the  Adriillr.  Heanwhile  both  Greece  and 
Turkey  conlinued  their  warlike  attitude  and  prepaq, 
liiiiM,  both  parses  declining  the  mediation  of  the  ini^ 
powers;  but  a*  none  nf  these  sccmetl  di«p<igieil  tn  iH 
either  of  the  conteManls.  the  laleic  advices  (April,  ISSI) 
are  that  a  compromise  of  I  he  boundary  question  witlbt  I 
peaceably  effecteil  (hy  the  absolute  ceiaion  tn  (irenx  if  I 
pan  only  of  the  disputed  territory  in  Albanii  ud 
su(wc*te(l  by  Turkey  and  nmmmeniM  bf 
tne  oinor  gnveniroenls),  and  that  thua  a  new  leue  J 
life,  for  a  sluirt  time,  will  be  granted  to  the  Turkiih  nil^ 


il,  which  dealawilh  queatioiu  of  civil  law, 
and  asiista  Ilie  Turkish  courts  in  any  quesliuns  relat- 
ing to  Jews.  The  same  nrganizaiiun  applies  lo  each 
grand  rabbi,  who,  iu  hii  turn,  ia  anjinled  by  two  Hmilsr 
councils.  As  the  Jewish  law,  like  that  of  the  Mofasni- 
meilan,  isexpkiincil  by  the  tenchmg  oflhesacreil  books, 
the  establishment  of  these  uiiincils  forms  ■  reaily  means 
of  arriving  at  ajiulgmenton  all  relipnua  and  civil  cases 
ariung  in  the  Jewish  community.  The  khakham-bashi 
lakes  rank  immediately  alter  the  lireek  and  Armenian 
patriarchs.  The  Jewish  population  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire is  estimated  at  I5B,(KKJ.  The  poorer  are  entirely 
dependent  u|ii>r 


TURKEY,  Vrrhiosb  of.  There  exist  ■  great  mu  .  _^ 
translaiions  of  the  Scriptures  which  are  used  throiiytAi^i'^^ 
the  Turkish  empire,  but  do  not  properly  belong  tuTsg^.  n 
ktv  alone,  as  the  following  list  of  venions,  furniihed  i^^-^ 
us'bv  the  Rev.  l>r.  A.  W.  Thnmaun,  agent  of  the  BriiiiC^;^. 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  Constantinople,  will  dMH 

Albsiilun,  Toel^  Ju.lEo-Spanlah. 


Anneulsn,  Mudero. 


JudBo-Qermsn. 


B^nnc,  x 

Torkl>b| 
Turkish,  I 


m  a  most  commendable  snmt.     They  possesa  I  „.,  .        .  .      j     l        .      .  .  .  _ 

.*m  idU  Ik.  ■  ll„li-.ni.l  l.r«Bll.h  AlKS;  ^  ,'^?~. """»"  ""t  ?"""»  SfiV^'  "r  "  ^~  "" 

,  .h«B«  -1.1,  ,h.  .,imi„i»».i™  .r  rt^ii™,  '"".'■•  I"  TT  ""^  ".'"H  '"■"?.':  "■"  <~"^7^ 


which  is  charged 

etc.    In  1875  the  alliance  had  twenty -one  schonla   \ 

throughout  the  empire,  which 

children  of  botb  sexes,  and  of  i 

mitled  gratuitously.     The  teachen  of  these  schools  are 

educattnl  in  the  Rabbinical  Seminary  at  Paris,  and  they 

give  their  pujula  instruction  iu  foreign  languaRes  and 

all  the  elcmeiiiB  of  a  lirst-clsss  education.     The  ele- 

mcutarj'  schools,  or  l-ilm<i'bnrii,  are  crowded  with  chi 

dren  of  both  sei 

write"  (Baker). 

tion  in  the  TurkJih  empire  varj'  greatly.    It 

reaily  been  mentjoiicd  that  Baker,  in  his  work 

key,  gives  the  l«tal  number  as  168,(100,  anil 

ihe  Asiatic  ponessions  ihey  are  supposed  not  to  exceeil 

.')<l,O0n.    TheSer*  


lO  arc  simply  taught  to  read  and  i  "I*^^. 


American  musioiianee;  and  it  is  ver;-  interesting  ^9^E 
know  bow  tlieir  work  is  appreciated  and  legarded  .^i 
scholars  of  oilier  cnunlries.     The  Briliilk  Quarlrrlg  .  ^^  i 

cine,  in  its  January  nunil>eT,  18T8.  after  speaking  of  ~S- 1  ( 
'ork  done  by  Americans  in  the  Turkish  eminre  in  ,«-  a 


I,  Ulerature,  and  education,  mnl^^-idici 
e,  anu  tne  improved  condition  of  wunaii,  CV  chia 

1  conccniing  the  Kble  translatioiis : 


■l[i>UB  *hkh  the*  I 


_ 1  the  iminediate  Kuropean  , , 

™.ly  65,001),  distribuud  as  follows  among  the  several    ^firkeVr  FiSy"™™ 
vilayns:  Cnnatantiunple,  22„'H3;   Adrianu|>k  IMW; ;  ScrlpUire*  '~ 


txcee.1  fhrisilan  8.Tiirtnre«.  These  iraDshnrnns  tn  wotD-tV  hy VT 
imates  saeclxl  iiotlce,  breBUse.  span  (Iran  the  rellglona  InHr^r  diU._ 
»ns  at    "(tbe  ScHpiure^  they  an  making  a  n.ar£sd  Imiwe--^^^ 


ouls.     Sec 


Salunicii,  7409;  Munastir,  SMifi ;  Kossovo, 
na.4aH5;  Crete,  8200  — total,  .'w,OI8.  Tli 
tisliclan  gives  the  number  of  Jews  in  I 
DOffll,  in  Busuia  at  696K,  in  Bulgaria  at  HI 
Turkiih  empire  iu  Europe,  T4,n  14.  In  the 
liendcndeo,  the  Jews  are  chiefly  representeil 
wlierc  they  are  supposed  to  number  4fi,0o0 

There  are  a  numlier  of  mcls  peculiar  to  Turkey.  The 
most  prominent  among  them  are  the  Antariuiu  (q.  v.) 
and  the  Dnines  (q.  v.).  The  number  of  gypsies  is  esti- 
mated at  about  'JUO,000. 

VII.  fJlmilurr. -^Var  information  on  the  religious 
denominations  of  Turkey,  see  Baker,  Turhf  (Ijond.  and 
N.  V.  1k7k)  ;  Audonard,  /.'OHthI  tt  tn  Piit^iiHa  (Palis, 
IWii);  Xiir  Hcllc  von  Samo  [a  M<ihammedan  dervish, 
lirvviiHislv  nil  Austrian  diplomatist],  Dir.  ViUitr  drt 
uwiHurAn  Hridiri,  (Vienna,  1877);  Ubicini,  fridfcs 
llinlfr^Hri  far  Itt  Popalaliaiu  Ckrilinaet  dt  la  Turrit 
(T^'iii'cyi.  (I>nris.  IW7}.    (A.J.S.) 


cumiiry.    The  task  of  mnklnir  III 

an  ordinaiy  one.    Regard  must  be  hid,  oi 
to  the  uneducated  cliisi«>— the  style  mnsi  he  snc" 
people  w«mld  readily  nuderstaiid  the 


higi  on  Ibe  other  bsnd,  regard  mast  bs  had  to  th  ^  mT 
ciit^  clsfMai— the  rVtW  must  be  auSclenily  eIe«ii-»F(iI!T 
ldl..mstlc  t.i  nimmend  \\*r\t\.<  thetnsle  -if  iWl  >».-&.,  ^ 

The  Anil        _         ,         ,   - -  -  .  _  „^ 

leiftiti.  ftinr  olitf 


the  el'itlre'Bib] 
~        -h 

ker.Dr. 


m  may  fslrly  claim  ihai  they  have  sua)((|^ 

Icult  task.  In  respect,  at  les«t,tii  fbnr  '^'" 

iguagee  of  the  i^'nutrv.    We  relto-  Ii 

iilau, the  Arable,  the  Tarktsh,  and  the  Bn. 

Tnrklsli  versions  have  varfed  aomeithiiiM. 

"-■■-     "" lot 


II  hie  I 


rki.    The  prepantloi  of 
Hi-Torklsta  langaan  (tba 


ihelire-w<irk»(the  laie  William  (tondell,  &D.   i 

~     'las  given  nuuij  jeaty  to  the  nrem*-*.        \ 

lhe*iriptnres  In  the  Arahcvfafi^fc,        i'^ 

Tnrkish  written  with  the  Arabic  ehaiaeier;  wuie     "•       \ 
9  ]jres«nt  lime  ■  pemaitent  commttiae,  o(  whick  tV^*        rs 
■V.  Dr.  RIbrs  Is  chalman.  Is  uinged  hi  an  atleiBH     ■•■       '^ 
■sst  all  ihe^rkl-h  vetBloo*  of  the  Bible,  and  form  v«=* 
It  may  be  primed  in  any  chaTacter.    We  nndsrau^-^** 
It  there  Is  oue  Bugllsh  nprnaaniaUra  or  ■'■' ^^ 
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that  one  text  should  suffice  for  all  classes,  and  that  two 
versions  would  be  injurious  to  the  caiwe  of  divine  truth, 
on  the  ground  that  it  might,  with  some  show  of  propri- 
ety, be  objected  that  Pnitestante  had  one  Bible  for  the 
rich  and  learned  and  another  for  the  poor  and  unlearn- 
ed. It  is  further  contended  that  the  necessity  for  dis- 
tinct texU  does  not  exist;  that  the  style  of  Turkish 
spoken  by  the  Christian  populations  haA  materially  im- 
proved in  dignity,  although  not  level  with  that  of  tlie 
(>Hmanli8;  and  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  educate 
them  to  something  still  higher  by  means  of  a  version 
of  the  Scriptures  in  pure  idiomatic  Turkish,  without  be- 
ing cast  in  too  lofty  and  artiiicial  a  mould.  In  order  to 
bring  the  whole  question  to  some  practical  and  satis- 
factory solution,  it  is  proposed  that  a  committee  be 
formed,  composed  of  the  best  Turkish  scholars,  of  which 
Dr.  Schauftier  shall  be  president,  and  to  which  the  ex- 
amination of  his  translation  shall  be  submitted ;  and  that 
authority  be  given  to  call  in  the  aid  of  such  literary 
effendis  as  may  l>c  judged  desirable."  The  committee 
of  joint  revisers  was  formed;  but.,  states  the  RepoH  for 
1874,  **  after  a  short  experiment  the  venerable  translator 
(Dr.  Schauftier)  resigned  his  position  on  the  Board  of 
Revisers,  and  handed  over  the  MS.  of  the  Old  Test,  to 
the  agents  of  the  British  and  Foreign  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society,  at  whose  expense  the  translation  has 
been  made.  It  is  an  understood  thing  that  the  forth- 
coming Turkish  Bible  will  be  based  on  Dr.  Schautfler's 
work,  so  that  if  he  should  have  to  regret  that  the  whole 
will  not  l)e  printed  exactly  as  it  leaves  his  hand,  yet  he 
will  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  con- 
tributed in  a  pre-eminent  degree  to  this  work,  which 
was  the  fondest  object  of  his  later  years;  and  that  his 
name  will  go  down  to  future  generations  associated  with 
one  of  the  haniest  tasks  ever  attempted — the  translation 
of  the  whole  Bible  into  Osinanli  Turkish."  As  to  the 
work  of  the  committee,  we  read  in  the  A  nnual  Rtpori  of 
the  Britixh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  the  year  1879 
the  following :  "  The  revision  (►f  the  Turkish  Scriptures 
has  been  completed,  and  the  veniion  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered a  new  translation.  The  connuittee  began  their 
work  in  June,  1873,  and  the  last  words  of  the  Old  Test, 
were  written  at  eleven  o'ch)ck  on  May  25,  1878.  The 
object  of  the  committee  was  to  produce  a  complete  Bi- 
ble for  the  Turks,  which  would  be  simple  in  language 
and  idiom,  and  intelligible  to  the  uneiiucated  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  learned.  The  committee  was  compose<l 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schaufller  (wlio  soon  retired  from  the 
committee),  Dr.  Riggs,  the  Rev.  R.  11.  Weakley,  and  the 
Rev.  G.  F.  llerrick,  and  these  called  to  their  help  the 
Rev.  Avedis  CoiiHtantian,  pastor  of  Marash,  and  two 
Turkish  scholars,  one  of  whom  soon  withdrew,  and  was 
replaced  by  a  very  learned  man  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  One  of  these  Turkish  assistant^)  became  a  Hrst- 
fruit  of  the  new  version.  The  New  Test,  was  first 
printed  (Consuntinople,  L877),  and  a  second  edition,  in 
smaller  furm,  was  ready  in  time  to  send  to  Russia  for 
the  Turkish  prisoners;  and  the  printing  of  the  Old  Test. 
was  completed  in  Det*ember,  1878.  The  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, to  prevent  the  publication  of  the  version,  in- 
sisted that  each  copy  should  bear  the  imprinuitur  of  the 
Imperial  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  so  that  the  cop- 
ies go  forth  with  the  permission  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment ;  and  what  was  meant  for  a  hindrance  has  turned 
out  to  the  furtherance  of  the  work.  The  American  Bi- 
ble Society  has  shared  with  this  society  the  labors  and 
expenses  of  this  great  work."  As  to  the  MS.  of  Dr. 
Schauffler,  which,  as  has  been  stated  above,  was  handed 
to  the  agents  of  the  Britisli  and  Foreign  and  the  American 
Bible  Society,  the  translator  haa  completed  his  final  re- 
vision. "  The  parts,"  states  the  same  report, "  were  not 
ready  in  time  to  be  used  by  the  revision  committee,  as 
had  l)een  intende<l.  The  MSS.  of  the  Old  Test,  (except 
the  Pentateuch  and  Isaiah  already  published)  are  now 
deposited  in  the  strong-room  of  the  American  Bible 
House,  New  York,  to  the  joint  account  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  and  the  American  Bible  Society." 


II.  Turlash-A  rmettUifu—Thw  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
Turkish  version,  but  printed  in  Armenian  letters,  and 
accommodated  to  the  dialectic  peculiarities  which  pre- 
vail among  the  Annenians  of  Asia  Minor.  A  Turkish 
version  in  their  peculiar  dialect,  and  written  in  their 
characters,  was  commenced  in  1815  by  an  Armenian  ar- 
chimandrite named  Seraphim,  in  concert  with  another 
Armenian.  An  edition  of  five  thousand  copies  of  the 
Testament  was  printiHl  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1819.  Mr. 
I^eeves,  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
devoted  much  time  and  trouble  to  the  preparation  of  a 
revised  edition.  The  work  was  afkerwards  taken  up  by 
the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Mi»i<Mis; 
and  in  1843  the  entire  Scriptures  were  printed  in 
Smyrna  at  the  exfiense  of  the  American  Society,  the 
translation  having  been  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  GoodelL 
Subsequent  editions  of  the  Armeno-Turkish  Scriptures 
have  been  printed  at  the  American  Mission  press  on 
behalf  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

in.  Turkuh-(j reek, — This,  like  the  preceding  version, 
is  Turkish,  but  printed  in  (ireek  letters  In  178*2  the 
Psalms,  translated  into  Turkish  by  Seraphim,  metropoli- 
tan of  Karamania,  were  printed  in  Oreek  letters :  ami  in 
1810  a  Turkish  version  of  the  Acts  and  £pistles  was 
printed  in  the  same  character  at  Venice.  In  conse- 
quence of  inquiries  instituted  in  1818  by  Dr.  Pinkerton, 
respecting  the  state  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the 
ancient  Lydia,  (^ria,  Lycia,  Phrygia,  Pisidia,  Cilicia, 
and  Lycaonia,  it  was  asi*ertaine<l  that  these  poor  people 
are  all  (ilreeks  or  Armenians,  aotjuainted  with  no  lan- 
guage but  that  of  their  Turkish  masters.  As  they  were 
unable  to  read  or  write  except  in  their  native  charac- 
ters, the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published 
the  Turkish  Testament  in  (rreek  letters,  the  translation 
having  lM.*en  made  by  Messrs.  (voodell  and  Bird.  This 
edition  was  printeil  at  C-onstantinople  in  18^  In  or- 
der to  make  it  more  conformable  to  the  provincial  mode 
of  s))eaking  Turkish  which  prevails  among  the 
Oiristians  of  Asia  Minor,  Mr.  I^eeves,  agent  of  the  soci  ^^ 
ety,  undertook  a  new  and  revised  version,  assisted  b^^^-^y 
Mr.  Christo  Nicolaides,  of  Philadelphia,  who  joined  Mr  -.^p',[r, 
Leeves  in  183*2,  and  from  that  |)eriod  to  1839  was  unirj»-  .^n* 
terruptedly  employed  in  the  undertaking.  The  prin.^::^-  n^. 
ing  of  the  entire  Bible  was  commenced  at  Syra,  and  i^^  |^f. 
terwards  transferrcil  to  Athens.  In  1865  the  Psaln^c^  .ms 
revised  w^ith  great  care  under  the  editorial  aiperintetr-:^  ^^nd 
ence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Riggs,  passed  through  the  f**— -^  ^^ 
and  in  1870  the  whole  Bible,  with  marginal  reference  «nces 
was  published  in  Constantinople.     See,  besides  the  ^  «  y^^ 

ble  of  Krery  Lawi,  the  A  rmual  Reports  of  the  Brit^*  '^iti<fh 
and  Foreign  and  American  Bible  Societies;  and  R^^^S-^eed. 
The  Rible  H  orit  of  the  World  (Lond.  1879).     (R  P.*- -  ^  ^ 

Turlupins,  the  French  name  for  the  niriTn^  ihks 

OK  THE  Fkkk  Si»iRiT  (q.  v.).     The  origin  of  the  ^  i^,^ 

is  unknown,  though  it  is  thought  to  be  connected  ^^f^ 
wolfish  or  predatory  habits. 

Turner,  Daniel,  an  English  Baptist  minister        -  |^ 
bom  at  Blackwater,  Hertfordshire,  March  1, 1710.  /^ 

first  settled  at  Reading,  and  after  devoting  some  ye-^.^an  t^ 
school-teaching,  became,  in  1748,  pastor  of  the  Tt  ■  s^i 
Church  in  Abingdon,  Berkshire,  which  position  h^  tiU^j 
till  his  death,  Sept,  5, 1798.    Many  of  his  pablic!:^//^^ 
were  highly  approved ;  among  them  were,  Compemdum 
of  iioci4d  Religion  (1758,  8vo) : — Letter*  ReUgioMas  a^j 
A f oral  (1766,  8vo)  x—Afeditations  on  Scripturt  CAbing, 
1771,  l-2mo):—DiMeHittinns  on  Rdigion  (1776,  8vo):J 
Kssayi  on  Religion  (1780,  2  vols.;  Oxf.  1787,  2  vols^ 
12mo):  —  Expositions  on  Scripture  (Lond.  1790, 8vo>. 
See  Chalmers,  Jiityg,  Diet.  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet.  ofRrik 
ami  A  mer,  A  uthors^  s.  v. 

Turner,  Francis,  an  English  prelate  of  the  17  C*"^ 
century,  received  his  education  at  Winchester  Sch^^^ 
graduated  at  New  College,  Oxford,  April  14, 1639,  sK^-^ 
took  his  degree  of  A.M.  there  in  16^     He  leceivs^"^ 
his  degree  of  D.D.  July  6,  1669,  and  in  the  followir^iS 
December  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Siieating,  0-  ^ 
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be  crowned.  In  Iftll  he  wM'pref<-m(1  tn  the  dean-  ' 
ery  of  Rocheilet,  but  on  ilic  dcuh  of  the  king  he 
WW  alripped  ot  his  iirvrermenls  «id  Ueurd  wiih  In- 
dignity. At  the  Restuniion  he  entered  the  de»neTy 
or  Cuilerbury,  AuguM,  1660.  He  died  in  Octuber, 
1873. 

Turner,  T)71UlaiIl,  an  English  dirine.  wsi  bom 
ncu  Bruodoik,  FliiiUhire,  uid  fur  some  lime  pievioua 
to  going  lu  Oxford  he  wa*  an  inmite  of  Ihe  home  »f 
rhili|i  Henry,  father  of  Malthcw,  the  commentator. 
He  look  hi*  A.H.  at  fJlmuud  Hall.  Oxford.  June  8, 
lti7a.  Becoming,  afterwania.  vicar  of  Walbennn.  in 
iStuaex,  he  reMdrd  there  in  1697;  hut  the  date  of  lii« 
lii'alh  in  uncertain.  He  pubiinhed.  a  iliHorg  of  AH 
Srtipimi  (Loud.  ](i9u.  Bra):— Cow/ilcM  ffuliny  <>f  tkt 
Matt  Rtmnrh-hU  I'roridrsrrt,  *tr.  (1897,  fiiL).     "  Tlii« 

of  Clark,  ■n<<  H'aidey  in  his  //uioiy  a/the  LillU  World, 
but  in  Huprriur  |ierliap«  to  both  in  selection  and  concise- 

Tnmer,  WUllam  HlndlAjr,  an  English  Congre- 
gational miiiiHtei,  wa«  bom  at  IteeUnn,  Leedii,  in  17M. 
He  was  educated  at  Kotherham  Gdlege,  and  became  an 
eiLcecdingly  iiupuiaT  preacher,  ftlr.  Turner's  Hrst  aeltlp- 
meni  wia  at  Bury,  and  aflvr  seven  years'  elKcient  work 
he  removed  to  Dinciley,  where  he  liiiilt  up  a  pronperoui 
and  manly  minintry.  lu  1H6J  K'i>"'i"K  inHrmilies  led 
him  to  reiHgn  the  italeil  miniun-.  He  wai  a  diiiin- 
tfrcaled,  devulcd,  and  faithful  miniHter  of  CliriHt.  He 
died  Dec.  6,  IMax.  .Sec  (Loud.)  C't"ur.  Year-book,  AKD, 
[..aa-l. 

TnrnuB,  in  ancient  Italian  mythulogy.w. 
of  the  Hiituli,  and  a  nun  of  l>aunu»  and  Venelia.  who  was 
a  niece  of  ijueen  Aniata.wire  ofLatinus.  Her  daughter 
Idvinii,  having  been  destined  liy  fate  tn  .-Kneaa,  was 
the  subject  of  dispute  between  the  Trojans  and  the 
Lalina,  in  which  the  rnnner  Kerc  viclnrinun.  Tumus, 
after  many  wild  baltle^  was  dually  lulled  in  a  duel 

Tnipeatlne-trae  (np(^ivdor,n|i</?iv3aci  Vulg. 
UrtbinlhHi )  occun  only  once,  viz.  in  Ihe  Apocrypha 
(K«;lus.xxiv,  i<i),whuro  wisdom  is  compaml  with  the 
'-tiiqien tine-tree  that  atrelcheth  forth  her  branches." 
The  TfpijiivHoi  or  ripiuvSoi;  o(  the  Greeks  is  the 
I'iMiirki  Itri'bittllmiitmbiitlk-lrft,  crriDtaan  in  Palestine 
and  the  Easi,  supposeil  by  sume  wrilent  Co  rrpreseiit 
the  tlah  (n^X)  of  the  Hebrew  Uibk.  See  Oak.  The 
terebinth,  though  not  generally  so  conapii-uoua  a  tree  in 
Talestinc  as  some  uf  the  oaks,  occastonallv  k">ws  to  a 
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large  siie.  See  Bobinaon  ipibL  Ret.  ii,  222,  223),  wbo 
thus  speaks  of  It.  "The  butm"  (the  Anbic  name  of 
the  letebinth)  "  ia  not  an  evergreeti,  as  ofteD  repivsent- 
«1,  but  its  small  lancet.4haptd  leaves  fall  in  the  au- 
tumn, sad  an  renewed  in  Che  spring.  The  flnwen  are 
small,  and  followed  by  small  oval  benies,  hanging  in 
clusters  from  two  to  five  inches  long,  vtaembliug  much 
those  of  the  vine  when  the  grapes  aie  jnM  aet.  From 
indMuns  in  the  trunk  there  is  said  to  Ham  a  aort  of 
transparent  baltam,  constituting  a  veiy  pure  and  fine 
species  of  tuqientine,  with  an  agreeable  odoi  Kke  dtroa 
or  jessamine,  and  a  mild  taste,  and  baldening  gradnally 
into  a  transparent  gum.  In  Palestine  nothins  asi 
la  be  known  of  tliia  pniduct  of  the  butm  1"  The  U 
bintb  belongs  to  the  natural  aider  Ame 
plants  of  which  onler  geaeially  o 

liiina.    See  Terksinth.  H 

Tuipiii(oTTilpln),aFnnichpTelateartl>e8tbM)>-  IB 
tury,  uf  whose  eariy  history  nothing  dednite  U  kBown, 
was  a  nuiuk  of  Sl  Denis,  and  became  bisbop  of  i""""- 
pn^bably  in  7a.<{,  after  a  king  oppowtinn  by  1IUd«.  H* 
was  one  of  the  twelve  Kreiu'h  bishops  pMaent  in  769  at 
the  council  calkd  at  Home  by  pope  Slephoi  to  anwlwan 
the  anlipo|>e  ConMau  tine.  About  788  TutpiR  fooBiUd  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  Si.  Denio.  which  aAcrwarda  beeaaa 
anabbacy.  He  died  »ept.-.>,tM().  He  left  a  genuine  1«1- 
ter  lo  pupe  Adrian  1,  aiid  a  romantic  Latin  Ckramdi  of 
I  the  wan  of  Charlemagne  against  the  Saraceoa  id  Spain, 
the  authenticity  of  wliich  has  been  greatly  doubled,  al- 
!  Ihoujjh  avouched  by  a  declaration  of  pupe  Calijclu*  in  ' 

1  Va.  The  oMest  MSS.  of  it  dale  from  Ihe  end  uf  ihe  ^T 
\  1  llh  century,  and  the  fiist  writer  who  speaks  uf  it  is  .^r^ 
!  Kaoul  of  Totluire  (1096-1145).  The  Lalin  text  was  ^-^j!. 
IHiblished  in  1684  by  Schanl,  in  his  GtnHuiiicanim  Ki--Z^^ 
rviH  ('AuMWijn'ii/Ji,  and  French  versions  have  appearoV-  ,  ^| 
'  by  Raguin  (Paris,  1327, 4to;  Lyons,  1683,  ^vo,  etc. ),aniF  «.  .r~,j 
bilely  by  Ciamiu  (Fknence,  lSt2,  with  a  dissertaliuu  ol*  v^^^. 
tliB  aulhuT)  and  Keifleiibng  (llnuaels,  1836).  See  "—  s  ^i  ' 
con  Paris,  /Jr  /'t/nih  Thtjiwo  (I■ari^  1885). 

Tnipln,  Teiom.I!)  D.,  a  Alelhodist  Episcopal  mini*  ^  ^, 
ter,wasbominSantenietCounty,Ud.,JuneaO,IMe.  IW  ^  n 
was  converteil  Sept.M,  1823;  licensed  toprcach  Segil.l  .M"  _v 
18^7;  admittedon  thai  in  the  travelling  connection  F^i»  ~^'e' 
7,ie29,andwa«BppoiHtedlofnioni:ircuiti  in  ISaO,  ^<-a>, 
Pendleton;  in  1831,  to  the  Savannah  mismon;  in  ir~~tl3  g; 
to  the  Ulack  Swamp  Circuit  j  in  18.3U,  to  Mav  and  N'a.  ^•'^i, 
Kiver;  in  1834,  lo  the  Wadmaisna  and  John's  I.la^^^^ 
mission  and  Orangeburg  Cireuili  in  IXSS,  lo  Pee  Dv-vl.c  iif 
in  1836,  lo  Laurens;  in  1837,  again  to  Pendleton;  ^  -  a 

in  IS38,  10  the  Cambridge  and  Flal  Woods  ---^-n  ,  nj 
where  he  died,  July -J8, 18.18.  See  ilimLta  of  AKm,^x^„, 
CoHfirmm,  ii,  065. 

TarquoUe,  a  Penian  gem  of  a  peculiar  Vism-m  Miai»l 
green  color,  which  was  very  generally  used  in  the  itSI  jrj 
die  Ages  for  the  adornment  of  every  speciea  of  sa^^c^g^^^^, 
vessel,  e.g.  Ihe  chalice,  ciborium,  altar-cross^  mitie^^^^a^  ,_. 
pastoral  stair. 
Turrat,  Touret,  or  Turotto,  a  amsll  tower  ~  ■-  m, 
large  pinnacle.  7^ 


ipplied  in  various  ways ;  they  al 
lUy  111  their  forms,  proportions,  ai  ' 
cases  they  are  used  solely  for  omainent ;    tW 
fien  iilaccd  st  the  angles  of  buildings,  ttpatully 
ilrength,  aerving  practicaUr  ma 
fiiiiTi  uuiiivincik     tA<>;^onidly  they  carry  belk  nr    A 
cluck,  but  one  of  the  nunc  commmi  uses  to  whicb  tlie-^ 
are  applied  is  to  contain  a  itnrW,  or  spiral  staircase :  (c^«* 
this  purpore  they  are  usually  found  attached  to  churct^^ 
lowers,  forming  an  external  projection,  which  verv 
qnently  terminates  considerably  below  ibe  top  o] 


puses,  and  ai 


castles,  lu  increase  t^ 


Uofib 
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Christian  system,  and  they  therefore  declared  that  the 
number  two  had  a  more  mystic  sanctity  than  any  oth- 
er. Traces' of  this  delusion  may  be  found  so  late  a»  the 
9th  century  of  the  Church.     See  Nitmbeil 

Twombly,  Iskahl  8.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Charlcstown,  Mass.,  Sept.  1, 1817.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Marion  County.  Mo. ;  graduated  at  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1852;  was  licensed  by  Cincinnati 
Presbytery  the  same  year,  and  ordained  by  Athens  Pres- 
bytery pastor  of  the  Church  in  Troy,  O.  He  afterwards 
became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Pomeroy,  O.,  where 
he  died,  Oct.  31, 1860.  He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  and 
an  earnest  and  impressive  preacher.  See  Wilson,  Pre^. 
Hut,  Almwrnoy  18()2,  p.  108. 

Twyne,  Brian,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  in 
1579,  and  admitted  a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College 
in  1594.  He  was  admitted  probationer  fellow  in  16<)5, 
and,  entering  into  holy  orders,  took  the  degree  of  B.D. 
in  1610.  In  1614  he  was  made  (ireek  reader  of  his  col- 
lege, in  which  office  he  acquitted  himself  with  credit, 
but  left  his  college  in  162.').  He  was  afterwards  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  Kye,  Sussex,  but  passed  most 
of  his  time  at  Oxford  in  reading,  writing,  and  contem- 
plation. He  died  in  St.  Aldate's,  July  4, 1644.  He  pub- 
lisheil  Antiquitatis  AcademicB  Oxofdensis  Apologia^  etc, 
(^Oxon.  1608,  4 to). 

Tyana,  CouNriL  ok  {Concilium  T^anense)^  was  held 
in  367  in  Tyana,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor.  There  were 
present  in  this  council  Kuscbius  of  Cccsarea  in  Cappa- 
docia,  Athanasius  of  Ancyra,  Pelagius  of  I^odicea,  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen  the  elder,  and  many  others  who  had  de- 
clared tlieir  belief  in  t)ie  consubstantiality  of  the  Son 
at  Antioch  in  363.  The  Iett<!rs  of  pope  Liberiiis  and 
the  bishops  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Gaul  were  read, 
which  had  been  written  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  at- 
taching to  them  on  account  of  the  Council  of  Arimi- 
num.  Rustathius  of  Sebast«,  formerly  de|)osed,  was  re- 
established; and  a  synodical  letter  written  to  all  the 
bishops  of  the  Most,  exhorting  them  to  testify  in  writ- 
ing their  rejection  of  the  acts  of  Ariminum,  and  their 
adherence  to  the  faith  of  Nica.>a.  See  Mansi,  ConciL  ii, 
836. 

Tych&cuni,  tlic  original  name  of  a  Temple  of  Fort- 
une at  Antioch,  wliich  was  turned  into  a  church,  and 
called  by  the  name  of  Ignatius  by  Theodosius.  See 
Bingham,  (JhriM,  Aiitiq.  bk.  viii,  ch.  iii,  §  4. 

Tych^,  in  (ireek  mythology,  is  identical  with  For- 
tuna  of  the  Romans.  Pindar  calbi  her  a  daughter  of 
Jupiter.  She  possessed  at  Tiiebes.  and  at  numenms 
other  places,  temples  and  monuments. 

Tychea,  in  E«;yptian  mythology,  is  one  of  the  four 
protecting  domestic  spirits  wliich  are  allotted  to  each 
human  l>eing  during  tlie  {teriod  of  life. 

Tych'icus  (T/'xikoc  for  ti.'xhc<>c, /«/?/'«/),  a  com- 
panion of  Paul  on  some  of  his  jounntys,  and  one  of  his 
fellow-laborers  in  tlie  work  of  the  Gos|k^I.  A.I).  5-1-64. 
(1.)  In  Act^  XX,  4,  he  appears  as  one  of  those  who  ac- 
companied the  apostle  through  a  longer  or  shorter  por- 
tion of  his  return  journey  from  the  third  missionary  cir- 
cuit. Here  in*  is  ex|)res!*ly  called  (with  Trophimus)  a 
native  of  Asia  Mintir  {^\mavut2)\  but  while  Trophimus 
w«nt  with  P.iul  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi,  29),  Tychicus 
was  left  behind  in  Asia,  probably  at  Miletus  ( xx, 
15,38).  (2.)  How  Tvchicus  was  employed  in  the  in- 
terval before  Paul's  tirst  ijnprisonmcnt  we  cannot  tell; 
but  in  th.1t  imprisonment  he  was  with  the  a)Histle  again, 
as  we  see  frum  Cul.  iv,  7,  8.  Here  he  is  spoken  of.  not 
only  as  "a  brloved  brother,"  but  as  "a  faitlifid  minister 
and  fullow-s<>rvant  in  the  I^rd  :*'  and  he  is  to  make 
known  t«)  the  <.'olos>ians  the  pre.-wnt  circum.stance»  of 
the  apostle  (ra  Knr  Ifit  TravTu  yvtoinati).  and  to  bring 
comfort  t(»  tin*  rolo5M«ianrt  ihi-niwlves  (iva  7rapaK*i\t(Ty 
nir  Kanciatj  vffoi').  From  this  wi-  gather  that  diligent 
service  and  warm  (.'hristian  svmpathv  wore  two  feature.-* 
of  the  life  and  character  of  TvcIucum.     Colussie  was  in 


Asia ;  but  from  the  fact  that  of  Onesimoa,  who  ia  men- 
tioned immediately  afterwards,  it  ia  said,  oq  itrrtv  il 
vfiMVy  whereas  Tychicus  is  not  so  styled,  we  naturally 
infer  that  the  latter  was  not  a  native  of  that  city.    Tbes^ 
two  men  were  doubtless  the  bearers  both  of  this  letter 
and  the  following,  as  well  as  that  to  Philemon.    (8.)  Th^ 
language  conceniing  Tychicus  in  £ph.vi,21,22  is  v* 
similar,  though  not  exactly  in  the  same  words.     It 
the  more  important  to  notice  this  passage  carefully, 
cause  it  is  the  only  personal  allusion  in  the  epistle,  a 
is  of  some  considerable  value  as  a  subsidiary  argu 
for  its  authenticity.    If  this  was  a  circular  letter,  Ty 
icus,  who  bore  a  commission  to  Colosste,  and  who 
probably  well  known  in  various  parts  of  the  pruvi 
of  jVsia,  would  be  a  very  proper  person  to  see  the  I 
duly  delivered  and  read.     (4.)  The  next  references 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  first  in  chronological 
being  Tit.  iii,  12.     Here  Paul  (writing  possibly 
Ephesus)  says  that  it  is  probable  he  may  send  Tyc 
to  Crete,  about  the  time  when  he  himself  goes  to 
copolis.     (5.)  In  2  Tim.  iv,  12  (written  at  Rome  di- 
the  second  imprisonment)  he  says,  **  I  am  herewith 
ing  Tvchicus  to  Ephesus.**    At  least  it  seems  na 
with  Dr.  Worilsworth,  so  to  render  airiirrctXa,  tW  ^LMtg^ 
Bp.  EUicott's  suggestion  is  also  worth  considering^  .^  ^i,^ 
this  mission  may  have  been  connected  with  the  c^^i^rrv- 
ing  of  the  Jirtl  epistle.     (See  their  notes  on  th^    p^ 
sage.)     However  this  may  be,  we  see  this  disci  f>^  ^ 
the  end,  as  vre  saw  him  at  the  beginning,  cona^e^^ 
locally  with  Asia,  while  also  co-oi)erating  with    I*aui^ 
We  have  no  authentic  information  conceniing  Tych/ctu 
in  any  period  previous  to  or  subsequent  to  tbe$«e  tfre 
scriptural  notices.     The  tradition  which  places  him  af- 
terwanls  as  bishop  of  Chalcedon  in  Bithynia  is  apiiar- 
ently  of  no  value.     But  there  is  much  probability 
the  conjecture  (Stanley's  Corinthians,  2d  ed.  p.493)  (h  ■ 
Tychicus  was  one  of  the  two  *•  brethren"  (^Truphiim 
being  the  other)  who  were  associated  with  Titus  (2  Cc:^ 
viii,  16-24)  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  coUeciiu>;;;,^^t 
for  the  poor  Christians  in  .Fuilaea.     As  arguments  f'^^^vx- 
this  view  we  may  mention  the  association  with  Troph    ^  ^^^zr 
mus,  the  probability  that  both  were  Ephesians,  the  ^"^^^^-^kt- 
currence  of  both  names  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Tiroc:^  y^- 

thy  (see  2  Tim.  iv,  20),  the  chronoh»gical  and  g^'graph"^^  * -^^ 
ical  agreement  with  the  circumstances  of  the  thini  vclv<^^    .^n^- 
sionary  journey,  and  the  general  language  used  concerr-*''^      \s.  '■ 
ing  '^ychicu^J  in  Colossians  and  Ephesiana.     See  Asu^^-^ 
Ei'iiKsrs;  TKoriiiMi'S. 

Tycho,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  daemon  simil:  X-*"  ^*^*  * 


i.^^ 


\\ 


to  C'Onisalns,  generally  found  represented  in  compai 
with  Priapus. 

Tychonius,  a  Donatist  of  the  4th  centur)',  who  d 
played  an  impartial  and  sincere  tlesire  to  arrive  at  t^ 
tnith  with  respect  to  the  controversy  betwt^en  his  s«.s* 
and  the  Church.    He  is  described  as  having  been  leass 
ed  in  the  Scriptures,  tolerably  actiuainted  with  hist 


-jian 


*-r>di 
JWMt  t 

»  £  leal 

and  with  secular  literature,  and  zealously  int«reAtef»^:=>j^<'tcd 
the  affairs  of  the  Church.  He  regarileti  the  (Thurrr -:»-»'  ^rrh 
the  sole  divinely  provided  remedial  institution,  ^  «'».  "• 

which  all  men  must  enter  if  thev  would  attain  to«:»ia'  to  fiA. 
vation:  and  therefore  hehl  that  the  moral  state  of«=»  of  rh 
meml>erj*  cannot  destrov  the  value  and  efficiency  o^-^m  vfthi 
Church.  He  was  also  consistent  in  pniteftting  ag^^  .magMtnsr 
the  rebaptism  of  persons  who  became  Donatisis.  ._     Hig 

views  were  attacked  as  heretical  by  the  Donatistz^  .^t  Puj^. 
menian  ( q.  v.).  and  drew  forth  an  epistle  from  A— ^^^Lii^f^/s. 
tine.     Tychonius  was  accused  of  being  a  Chilia^a!^=:.%  ///,/ 
the  charge  is  probably  untrue.    A  single  work  fmr-     — >/»  y^^^ 
pen  nsmains,  the  Libfr  S&pt&m  Retfuli*^  first  pubi^^^/M^fy/ 

by  (iryn«us  (Basle,  1569),  and  afterwanis  in  a bettir 

eiliiion  by  Gallandi  in  the  BibL  VH,  Patrum  C^^e/jip/>. 
17721,  viii.  107-129.     The  work  is  designed  to  s&  '*^ms 
a  gui:irto  the  intcrfiretation  of  the  Scriptures,  ancil  snoe 
of  ttH  rules  are  still  folio we<l  by  some  expositors  z    e^g., 
the  sixth,  />  RemfntuUitumr,  which  teaches  th«(  Vt^ 
frame  thing  is  sometimes  repeatedly  narrated  <fr  de. 
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TYNDAREUS  608  TYPE 

Word  of  God.     His  friends  all  speak  of  his  great  sim-  tiroes,  also,  the  term  irapapokri  is  used  with  a  nmilar 

plicity  of  heart,  and  commend  his  abstemious  habits,  meaning  (Heb.  ix,  9 ;  xi,  19). 

his  zeal,  and  his  industry;  while  even  the  imperial        II.  Fundamental  Principles, — ^There  are  certain  no* 

procurator  who  prosecuted  him  styles  him  honm  (hcfus,  tions  which  must  be  assumed  as  lying  at  the  basis  of 

piutf  et  bonus.     The  works  of  Tyndale  and  Frith  were  typology. 

collected  and  published  (Lond.  1831,  8  vols.  8vo).     For        1.  Spiritual  truths,  ideas,  thoaghta,  may  be  represent* 

information  respecting  Tyndale,  his  writings,  and  cdi-  e<l  by  material  symbols,  whether  actions,  institutions,^ 

tions  of  his  translatiunH  of  the  Testament,  Pentateuch,  or  objects.     This  the  usage  of  all  nations  establishes,,,.,,,,,,,^ 

etc.,  see  Bliss's  Woo<l,  .1  then,  Oxon,  i,  94 ;  Fox,  A  ct»  and  More  especially  was  this  a  favorite  method  of  commu- 

Mon,;  Biog,  Brit.;  Walter  and  Oflfor,  Life  of  Tyndale;  nicating  thought  among  the  imaginative  Orientals; 

Wordsworth,  Kcrles.  Biog, ;    Newcome,  Hnylish  Bible  general,  it  is  found  to  prevail  most  in  the  earlier 

Translations ;  Johnson,  J/itt,  of  Knglimh   Translations  of  a  people's  history,  while  as  yet  the  use  of  obj< 

of  the.  Bible ;  Lewis,  Hist,  of  Tratulations  of  the  Bible  that  appeal  to  the  senses  is  more  effective  than  the 

into  English;  Cotton,  Lm/  of  Editions  of  the  BUAe  in  of  written  documents.     In  Scripture,  frequent  in8tanc-»«^^i 

Ettglish;  Andtsnoiif  A  tuuils  of  the  English  Bible :  Home,  occur  of  such  symbolical  methods  of  conveying  id( 

Jntrod,  to  Study  of  the  Bible;  Historical  Account  of  as,  for  instance,  the  placing  of  the  hand  under  the  tl 

English  Versions  of  Scripture. ;  W  Rtt,  BiU,  Brit. ;  Prince-  for  confirmation  of  an  oath;  the  boring  of  the  ear 

ton  Rev,  x,  321 ;  Christian  Rev.  iii,  130 ;  North  Ameri-  the  servant  who  declined  to  avail  himself  of  the  lil 

can  Rev.  Ixvii,  322.     For  fuller  list  of  literature,  see  Al*  ty  bn>ught  by  the  year  of  jubilee;  the  rending*  of 

libone.  Diet. of  BrU,and Amer,  Authors^ s.  v.  garments  in  token  of  grief;  and  such  acts  as  those 

TyndareiiB,  in  Greek  mvthologv,  was  the  hus-  Abijah  when,  in  aimouncing  to  Jeroboam  the 

band  of  the  renowned  I^da,  and  was'  king  in  Sparta,  «f  the  ten  tribes  from  the  house  of  Solomon,  he  tore 

from  which  he  was  driven  with  his  brother  Icarius.  garment  into  twelve  pieces  and  gave  to  Jeroboam 

Hercules  placed   the  fleeing  brothers  again  in  pos-  (1  Kings  ix,  29) ;  that  of  Elisha  when  he  inc 

session  of  their  kingdoms.     Pausanias  saw  his  grave  the  king  of  Israel  the  victories  which  by  divine 

in  Lacediemouia  before  the   temple   of  Jupiter  Cos-  l»e  should  obtain  over  the  Syrians  by  commanding 

metes  (iii  17  4)  to  shoot  an  arrow  fn>m  the  window  eastward 

Tyadkrfdee,  in  Creek  mythology,  wiu.  a  surname  \f,l^  .'*''  ''""',  ""  '"*.  "V"*'',  ^"^^^  •""8*    ^ 

ottl'  I}'  s'uri  -f         ojy  14-19) ;  and  those  of  Jeremiah  and  Eaekiel  when   M.lity 

_       _     .    *.    ^      ,  .   ,  _  were  signs  to  the  people  (Jer.  xlx,  1-11;  Ezek.  xii'JL 

Tyndans,  m  Greek  mythologj',  was  a  surname  of  ^^v       °  r    r     v  /  — 

2.  Such  symbolical  representations  mav  be  emplored 

Tyng.  Dudley  A,,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  ^  convey  religious  truth.     This  usage  we  find  also  t#. 

Epi:*copal  (Church,  was  born  in  Prince  George  County,  have  prevaUetl  among  aU  nations,  esjieciallv  in  thee«r- 

M(l.,  in  IH25.    He  gratluated  at  the  University  of  Penn-  ij^jr  gtages  of  their  historv.     Among  the  Jews  it 


express 

O.,  and  afterwards  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Cincin-  ^nces  of  an  eariier  age  introduced  into  the  service 

nati ;  in  1«.>4  was  [>aat«r  of  the  Church  of  the  Epipha-  (^t^l,  it  mav  be  presumed,  were  also  of  divine  appoint 

ny,  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  one  year,  resign-  ^ent,  on  the  general  principle  tha^  as  l^od  alone  can^"^"*^ 

ing  and  organiznig  a  new  i^ansh  called  the  Church  of  declare  what  worship  he  will  receive,  it  is  onlv  as  he^^^ 

the  C<»venant,  of  whicli  he  was  minister  at  the  time  of  appoints  that  anv  service  can  be  properly  offeredto  him,^^^^*^ 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Brooktield,  near  Philadel-        3.  xhc  true  reiigi<»n  has  in  all  ages  been  essentially  tbtf^  ^^^ 

phia,  April  19, 1858.     See  A  merican  Quar.  Church  Rev,  game,  so  that  the  truths  symbolized  by  the  institution^ ^^*"* 

1858,  p.  344.  of  the  earlier  dispensations  are  identical  with  those  moiii^  ^^^ 

Type.     I.  Xame.  —  The  (ireck  word  ri'»7roc,  from  directly  and  fully  made  known  to  us  under  the 

which  our  tgfte  is  derived,  denotes  primarily  a  fr/mr,  tian  dispensation.     The  substantial  identity  of  the 

then  the  nuirk  left  by  a  bloip,  then  a  mark  or  print  of  triarchal  and  Mosaic  religions  with  the  Christian  mi 

any  kitui^  then  afgure  or  image,  and  finally  a  mottid  or  be  assumed  in  all  attempts  to  arigue  from  the  Old 

modelf  whether  that  be  viewed  as  the  original  from  to  the  New,  or  rice  versa,  and  will  not  be  denied  by 

which  something  else  has  taken  its  form,  or  as  indicat-  who  receive  these  books  as  divine.    From  this  it 

ing  the  form  wliich  something  not  yet  existing  may  sarily  follows  that  what  was  taught  by  symibol  und^».«ndei 

assume.     In  the  New  Test,  the  word  occurs  in  several  the  ancient  economics  as  part  of  religious  truth  will '     .M.Ai  be 

of  these  senses,  and  in  some  passages  with  a  shade  of  found  identical  with  what  is  taught  in  wortis  nnder  tiV      t  the 

meaning  peculiar  to  itself.     In  John  xx,  25  it  is  used  new  dispensation. 

to  denote  the  mark  which  the  nails  made  in  our  Lord's       4.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  one  resting  on  f 

hands  and  feet;  in  Acts  vii,  43  it  means  a  copy  or  facts  of  his  personal  appearance  and  work.     Out-. 

image;  in  ver.  44  and  Heb.  viii,  5  it  signifies  a  model  these  all  its  truths  flow  directly  or  indirectly; 

after  which  something  is  made ;  in  Rom.  vi,  17  it  de-  these  they  all  have  respect.     Hence  the  truths 

notes  a  mould  from  which  a  form  is  derived;  in  ver.  14  symbolically  to  the  Old -Test,  saints,  being  idenl»^ 

it  conveys  the  idea  of  one  person  presenting  some  anal-  with  those  of  Christianity,  must  also  rest  on,  and  1^ 

ogy  to  another  person  ;  and  in  several  places  it  means  respect  to,  these  facts. 

an  example  which  others  may  follow  (1  Cor.  x,  6,  11 ;        5.  A  twofold  character  was  thus  of  necessity 

Phil  iii,  17 ;  1  Thess.  i,  7;  2  Thess.  iii,  9,  etc.).  to  the  religious  institutions  of  the  ancient  econo- 

As  used  by  theologians,  the  word  type  has  received  They  were  primarily  symbolical  of  religious  tz^^ano;^ 

a  special  technical  meaning  not  exactly  equivalent  to  They  were  secondarily  predictive  of  facts  in  the  f^mji^ 

any  of  these  usages,  though  approaching  to  that  of  on  which  these  truths  rested. 

JRom.  V,  14,  where  Adam  is  said  to  be  the  type  of        III.  Nature  of  Types, — Proceeding  (m  these    dEnb 

Christ.     They  mean  by  it  any  object,  whether  office,  we  may  attempt  to  construct  a  typology,  the  desii^o^ 

institution,  person,  or  action,  by  means  of  which  some  which  shall  be  to  show  what  are  the  types  in  the  (Hd 

truth  connected  with  Christianity  was  prefiguratively  Test,  and  the  correspondence  between  them  and  tAeir 

foretold  under  preceding  dispensations.     Such  an  ob-  antitypes  in  the  New  Test.    The  most  important  tten 

ject  the  apostles  call  a  (rcta,  a  shadow  or  adumbration  towanls  this  is  to  determine  from  the  preceding  du^ 

of  that  which  it  indicated  (comp.  Heb.  x,  1 ;  Col.  ii,  17).  what  is  the  proper  idea  of  a  type.    This  we  would  rr'  ^ 

This  shadow  became  a  type  because  it  presented  the  press  as  follows :  A  type  is  an  institute  or  act  nrP"uiiLi^ 

model  or  representation  of  something  yet  future.    Some-  by  (lod  to  symbolize  a  religious  truth,  and  to  prefigm^^^^ 
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assured  hira  that,  just  as  by  sacrifice  he  had  been  re- 
stored to  his  place  in  the  Jewish  State,  so  by  the  great 
sacrifice  he  might  be  restored  to  the  divine  favor,  and 
to  a  place  in  that  spiritual  kingdom  of  which  the  Jew- 
ish nation  was  the  type. 

4.  Though  resemblance  to  that  which  it  is  designed 
to  prefigure  does  not  constitute  the  only,  or  even  the 
primary,  condition  of  a  type,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
must  form  a  very  important  element  in  the  adaptation 
of  the  type  to  serve  its  designed  end.  Hence  we  may 
expect  to  find  some  obvious  analogy  not  only  between 
the  symbol  and  that  which  it  symbolizes,  but  also  be- 
tween the  divinely  appointed  act  or  institute  and  that 
which  it  was  designed  to  prefigure. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  there  must  be  a  similarity  or 
analogy  between  the  type  and  the  antitype,  so  there  is 
also  a  disparity  or  dissimilitude  between  them.  It  is 
not  in  the  nature  <»f  type  and  antitype  that  they  should 
agree  in  all  things;  else,  instead  of  similitude,  there 
would  be  identity.  Hence  the  apostle,  while  making 
Adam  a  type  of  Christ,  yet  shows  how  infinitely  the 
latter  excelled  the  former  (1  Cor.  xv,  47).  So  the 
priests  of  old  were  types  of  Christ,  though  he  infinitely 
excelled  them  both  as  to  his  own  person  and  as  to  the 
character  of  his  priesthood  (see  Heb.  vii,  viii,  ix,  x). 
Chrysostom  observes  (/7om.  61,  in  Geth)  that  there  must 
be  more  in  the  type  than  in  the  antitype.  Hence  the 
distinction  must  be  observed  between  totai  and  partial 
types.  This  distinction  CEcumenius  also  draws  in  com- 
menting on  Heb.  vii,  p.  829.  He  says:  'O  rvirog  ov 
Kard  trdvra  ItroQ  iffri  rg  aXti^tiq,  {iirii  kii  avTOi  dX^- 
^fia  evpittKiTait  xai  ravr<$rijc  fiakXov^  tj  rwiroc),  dXX* 
fiKovag  tx**  ''t'^'^C  **»•  iv^aXfuira — "A  type  does  not 
express  that  which  it  represents  in  every  minute  par- 
ticular, for  then,  instead  of  similitude,  there  would  be 
identity,  but  it  contains  certain  outlines  and  assimila- 
tions of  the  antitype."  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  A  mos 
vi,  p.  315,  also  observes  on  this  subject:  'O  rvirog  ovk 
dKlj^fiOf  fi6p<p*a<nv  Si  ftdWov  r//c  aXij^iia^  vatpipn — 
"A  type  is  not  the  very  truth  itself,  but  its  representa- 
tion." 

IV.  Relation  to  other  Modes  of  Teachinff. — Having 
thus  hidicated  the  nature  of  a  type,  we  would  now  point 
out  the  relation  of  this  mode  of  teaching  divine  truth 
to  other  modes  employed  in  Scripture  more  or  less  akin 
to  it. 

1.  Relation  to  Prophecy, — Type  stands  related  to 
prophecy  as  its  parallel  Like  it,  it  teaches  a  present 
truth,  and  announces  a  future  fulfilment  of  it;  like  it, 
also,  it  has  in  its  capacity  of  a  type  one  definite  mean- 
ing and  one  definite  fulfilment,  to  both  of  which  it  was 
intended  and  designed  to  point.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  prophecy  and  a  type  lies  only  in  this,  that  the 
former  teaches  by  words,  the  latter  by  things ;  the  for- 
mer, that  is,  by  an  artificial  combination  of  signs,  the 
latter  by  a  scenical  representation  of  the  whole  truth 
at  once.  A  word  b  the  symbol  of  an  idea;  a  type  is 
the  symbol  of  some  principle  or  law,  and  the  prediction 
of  some  great  general  fact  in  the  economy  of  redemp- 
tion.    See  Prophecy. 

2.  Relation  to  Parable, — From  the  word  •jrapafiuXrj 
being  used  to  designate  a  type,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  connection  between  the  two  is  intimate.  A  type, 
in  fact,  may  be  viewed  as  a  sort  of  acted  parable.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  our  Lord,  instead  of  de- 
scribing in  words  the  conduct  and  circumstances  of  the 
prodigal  son,  had,  by  the  help  of  suitable  actors  and 
scenes,  made  the  whole  to  pass  before  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  bis  auditors,  the  lesson  would  have  been  conveyed  to 
them  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  truth  concerning 
himself  was  conveyed  to  the  ancient  Jews  by  the  typi- 
cal rites  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  In  neither  case  is  the 
lesson  netPj  nor  fully  to  be  understood  without  an  eluci- 
datory comment;  the  object  of  both  being  to  impress 
vividly  a  truth,  otherwise  reasonable  or  familiar,  upon 
the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  is  presented.  There  is 
this  difference,  however,  between  such  a  representation 


and  a  type — that  the  former,  being  merely  doctrini 
would  be  exhausted  in  inculcating  a  present  txut 
while  the  latter  would,  with  the  doctrine,  inoorpoiai 
a  prophetic  reference  to  some  great  event  yet  to  ha| 
pen  on  which  the  doctrine  was  based.     See  Parablk 

3.  Relation  to  Comparison,— The  New-Test,  teache 
occasionally,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  their  meaniuj 
introduce  a  comparison,  drawn  from  some  well-know 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  between  wbic 
and  the  point  they  are  discussing  there  exists  some  d 
vious  analogy.  In  this  way  our  Lord  makes  use  of  it 
fact  of  Moses'  erecting  the  brazen  seqient  in  the  wi 
demess  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his  own  charact 
as  a  deliverer,  who  was  to  be  "  lifted  up,  that  whosoen 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everiai 
ing  life"  (John  iii,  14, 15).  On  another  occasion  he  ii 
stituted  a  comparison  between  his  own  case,  as  about  * 
be  consigned  for  a  season  to  the  tomb,  and  that  of  J 
nah,  who  had  been  "  three  days  and  three  nights  in  t' 
belly  of  the  fish"  (Matt,  xii,  40).  From  this  it  has  bes 
hastily  concluded  that  these  events,  and  others  allud 
to  in  the  New  Test,  in  a  similar  manner,  were  real  ty^ 
and  prefigurations  of  the  facts  they  are  brought  to  ilL 
trate.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  there  is  a  great  « 
ference  between  a  historical  event — whether  occurri 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  or  by  the  special  inu 
position  of  the  divine  power,  and  which  a  subseque 
writer  or  speaker  may  make  use  of  to  illustrate,  by  com 
parison,  some  fact  or  doctrine  of  which  he  is  treating- 
and  a  symbolic  institute  expressly  appointed  by  God  t 
prefigure,  to  those  among  whom  it  was  set  up,  certaii 
great  transactions  in  connection  with  that  plan  of  re 
demption  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  he  was  to  unfol* 
to  mankind.  In  the  two  cases  above  referred  to  thei 
is  the  absence  of  any  express  evidence  that  the  eveoi 
recordeil  possess  any  other  than  a  simple  hist(»rical  chai 
acter.  In  the  case  of  the  brazen  serpent,  indeed,  we  ha\ 
divine  appointment ;  but  along  with  the  appointment  n 
have  the  specific  mention  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  wi 
set  up,  which  was  not  to  teach  any  religious  truths  i 
all,  or  to  form  any  part  of  religious  worship,  but  simp] 
that  it  might  act  as  an  instrument  of  cure  to  the  Israe 
ites  who  were  bitten  by  the  fiery  fiying  serpents.  S( 
Brazen  Serpent.  Yet  even  in  this  case  it  is  cl« 
fn)m  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative  that  the  act  wi 
significant  of  more  than  a  mere  physical  remedy ;  ac 
our  Lord's  reference  to  the  event  confirms  its  highi 
import.  It  is  also  possible  that  such  a  thing  as  tl 
brazen  serpent  might  possess  a  symbolical  charactei 
but  if  any  will  from  this  argue  that  it  really  had  such 
character,  and  that  it  was  a  symbol  of  Christ,  it  will  I 
incumbent  u|)on  him,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  some  e^ 
idence  in  favor  of  his  inference,  and,  in  the  next,  to  e3 
plain  how  it  should  come  to  pass  that  the  express  syn 
bolical  antithesis  of  the  Messiah,  the  Krpent^  could  ftir 
part  of  an  institute  intended  to  prefigure  hb  work  as  t' 
Saviour  of  men.  As  to  the  case  of  Jonah,  we  do  not  fi . 
in  it  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  anything  typicc. 
and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  verj'  strange  had  (~ 
caused  the  prophet  to  perform  an  action  typical  of 
burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  under  circumstance^ 
which  there  was  no  human  being  to  receive  any  iiisi- 
tion  by  it  except  himself.     A  type  is  an  acted  \t9»c 

a  visible  rcpi'esentation  of  invisible  truths.  To  its  ^ 
ity,  therefore,  spectators  are  as  indispensable  as  ac^ 
and  where  the  former  are  not  present.,  to  say  that  €. 
appoints  the  latter  to  go  through  their  performance 
to  charge  him  with  doing  something  in  vain.      ^ 

SiMIMTUDB. 

4.  Reltition  to  Allegory. — "An  allegory,"  says  biihop 
Marsh, "  according  to  its  original  and  proper  meaninv 
denotes  a  representation  of  one  thing  which  is  intcnd^^ 
to  excite  the  representation  of  another  thing."  Adopu 
ing  this  as  a  just  explanation,  it  is  obvious  that  type 
and  allegory  are  closely  allied.  In  both  there  ia  ^ 
original  representation  which  has  a  meaning  of  its  (nm 
and  there  is  the  use  of  that  for  the  purpose  of  cailing  m 
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the  urth,  ejecliDg  volcanic  Simes.  Ilomer  places  him 
in  the  country  of  AriiD,  buried  in  cbe  MTlh,  which 
Jupiter  atriite)  nilb  ligbcuing.     iletiod  repreneiiu  T;- 

iogx  T^'phaoii  it  the  loa  of  TipbiKii*,  »  mighty 
wind,  who  with  Echidna  begett  the  dug  Onhrus  Cerbe- 
rus, the  LernBun  hyd™,  and  Chimer*.  Typhi«u»  ia 
the  youngest  aun  of  Tartarus  and  Rna,  with  one  hun- 
dred dragon-head*,  M)[btfully  Bpirkling  eyeis  and  hid- 
euu*  voice.  He  attempted  to  gaiu  aoverdgnty  over 
gi>da  and  men,  but  Jupiter  bound  him  with  lightning, 
■nd  he  now  liei  under  £um.  In  Egyptian  mythology 
Typhon  ia  the  Greek  name  for  the  evil  spirit  repie- 
•enled  by  the  dog-star,  originally  the  InflueDce  thai 
broagbt  to  Egypt  the  blening  nf  a  yearly  overfloir 
of  the  banks  of  the  rivet  Nile,  without  which  the 
conntrj  could  not  flonriah.  When  the  worahip  of 
lais  and  Oairia  came  into  practice,  the  dog-alar  waa 
deaigned  to  be  the  dealroyer  of  the  life  of  Datura  by 
beat,  and  now  Typhon  became  an  evil  god,  whon 
namei  and  title*  upon  monuments  weie  destroyed, 
because  be  waa  believed  to  ba  the  enemy  and  pei- 
aecntor  of  Osirii  (q,  r,).  Typhon  owned  Nephthya 
ai  his  wife,  wbo  by  him  gave  birth  to  Anubis.  His 
real  Egyptian  name  is  stated  ditreienCy  as  Ad  or 
smtth. 

TypbrflBtlls,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  son  of 
Sperchins,  after  whom  a  city  in  the  Trachinian  pravinee 
was  named. 

Typlonm  (Gt.  TuiriEDi-),  a  Greek  term  for  (1)  a 
bookofiubrics;  (3)  a  selection  from  the  Psalter;  (3)  a 
Sunday  service  in  the  Oriental  Church. 

Tyr,  In  Norse  mythology,  is  one  of  the  supreme 
deities  nf  Northern  antiquity,  a  son  of  Odin  and  Frigga, 
and  brother  of  Thnr.  As  the  god  of  boldneaa,  wisdom, 
and  strength,  be  waa  implored  by  the  Heldians  aa  well 
as  by  the  Skaldian*  fur  his  favor,  and  was  worshipped 
with  Thor  and  Odin.  At  the  end  of  the  worid  he  will 
combat  with  the  hell-dog  Garm,and  each  will  kill  the 
other.     Several  anliquarians  are  inclined  to  identify 

Tyraii'aua  (Tipawo^,  loverti^),  the  name  of  a 
man  in  whose  schoul  or  place  of  audience  Paul  uught 
the  <l>upcl  for  two  yean,  during  his  sojourn  at  Ejibeaua 
(see  Acts  .tix,  9).  A.  D.  bi.  53.  The  balls  or  moms  of 
the  philosophers  were  called  irjoXoi  among  the  later 
Greeks  ([idUcll  and  Scott,  >.  i>.) ;  and  as  Luke  applies 
that  term  to  the  amliliiriuia  in  this  instance,  the  pre- 
Bt  TyrinnuB  himself  waa  a  Greek,  and  a 
ic  teacher  of  philosophy  or  rtietoric  He  and  P»a\ 
must  have  occupied  the  room  at  different  hours;  wheth- 
er he  hired  it  out  to  the  Christians  or  gave  them  the 
use  of  it  (in  either  case  he  maal  have  been  friendly  to 
them)  is  left  uncertain.  Meyer  is  disposed  to  consider 
that  'ryrsnnus  waa  a  Jewish  rabbi,  and  the  owner  of  a 
private  synagegue  or  house  for  teaching  (IJ^IO  n^^). 
But,  in  the  flrst  place,  his  Greek  name,  and  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  mentioned  aa  a  Jew  or  proselyte,  disagree  with 
that  supposition ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  as  Paul  re- 
|)aired  to  this  man's  school  after  having  been  compelleil 
to  leave  the  Jewish  synagogue  (Acts  xix,9),  it  ia  evi- 
■lent  that  he  took  this  course  as  a  means  of  gaining  ac- 
cess to  the  heathen  ;  an  object  which  he  wonld  natural- 
ly seek  through  the  co-nperation  nf  one  of  their  own 

■  lentile  adherent  of  t) 


original  proprietor.     See  Seelen,  De  ■ 
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Scliola  Tgranm,  in  kit  .VtdiU.  Eug.ii,6li  »in  \ 

Ada  Pauti  EphttiK.  (Grypb.  1788).    See  pADt. 

Tyrannus,  in  Greek  mythology,  waa  ooe 
Pterelaido,  who  were  slain  in  the  contest  agaii 
sons  of  Klectryon. 

Tyrbeuiu,  in  Greek  mythology,  waa  a  sumi 
Apollo. 

Tyre  (Heb.  r«ir,  lis  [or  IS,  I  Rings  t,  1 
Ixxxiii,  Ti  lxx:iTii,  4;  Esek.  xxvi,  15:  xxvii,  8, 
xxviii,  12;  Hos.ix,  18:  Zech.ix,8:  the  form  lil 
found  in  inscriptions,  Ueseniua,  Jfoaum.  Pka»,  p. 
Sept.,  New  Test.,  Joaephos,  and  other  writers,  1 
A.  V.  "  Tyrua"  [q.  v.]  in  Jer..  Esek.  [usually],  > 
minor  propheta  [except  Joel):  see  also  Ttbtas), 
ebrated  commercial  citv  of  antiquity  (Josh,  six, 
Sam.xxiv,  7j  laa.  xxi'U,  t;  Eiek.  xivi,  ib;  xi 
etcl,  situated  in  Phoenicia,  on  the  eastern  coast 
Mediterranean  Sea,  in  latitude  S3°  17'  N.  (St 
tftdHerranean,  p.  «9).  Although  not  the  oldeai, 
the  greatest  of  the  Punic  cities,  both  in  size  and 


■ett  name,  TtSr,  sign 
iniuU,  formerly  an 
rs  differed  from  each 


From  the  word  "Tsoi 


though  both  had  a  featur 
lat,  the  Aramaic  word  Tura  (x^a^,  whence  the 
word  rurui.  probably  pronounced  Tyrm,  which 
prevailed  in  Latin,  and,  with  sliglit  changes,  i 
I  of  the  West :  and,  9d,  Sara,  or . 
PAutus  ( True,  ii,  6,  M,  "  purpur 
Sara  tibi  attuli"),  and  which  ia  familiar  to  n 
through  the  well-known  line  of  Yirgil,  "ITt  gemi 
bat,  et  Sarrauo  dormiat  ostro'*  (Gmrj.  ii,  50S; 
Aul.  r.elL  xiv,  (•:  Siliua  Iialicu^  xv,  303:  Juve 
30).  Accunling  to  s  passage  of  Probus  (ad  Tirg. 
ii,  115),  as  quoted  by  Groie  (Hut  o/  Greea,  iii 
the  form  **  Sara  ^  would  seem  to  have  occurred 
of  the  Greek  epics  now  lost,  which  pa»ed  uod 

the  modem  Arabic  name  of  Sir. 

II.  Aaciail  lltlutioiu.^1.   Old  Tyr*— There 
doubt  that,  previous  to  the  siege  of  the  dty  I 

but,  sccunling  to  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitanti 
may  believe  Justin  (xi,  10),  there  was  a  dty  i 
mainland  before  there  was  a  city  on  the  island;  ■ 
tradition  receives  some  color  from  the  name  of 
tyniB,  or  Old  Tyre,  which  was  borne  in  Greek  tii 
a  city  on  the  continent,  thirtv  aladia  to  the 
(Strabo  xii,  1 1, 34).  But  a  difGcuily  arises  in  anp 
that  Paletyrus  was  built  before  Tyre,  as  the  war 
evidently  means  "a  rock,"  and  fen  persons  wbi 
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before  by  tbe  Sidoniana  (about  B.C.  813),  and  to  bave 
completely  rebuilt  it  and  laid  tbe  foundation  for  a  power 
wbich  coiiteuded  witb  migbty  Rome  fur  the  empire  of 
the  world. 

4,  Tbe  political  existence  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
Phconicia,  which,  instead  of  making  a  joint  desperate 
stand,  kept  on  intriguing  and  plotting  against  each  oth- 
er— Phoenicia,  moreover,  being  hated  and  despised  by 
her  allies  for  her  iniquitous  trade  in  slaves  kidnapped 
among  her  neighbors,  chiefly  in  Judaea  —  was  hence- 
forth doomed.  From  this  time  commenced  denuncia- 
tions, and,  at  first,  threats  uf  retaliation  (Joel  iii,  4-8; 
Amos  i,  9,  10);  and,  indeed,  though  there  might  be 
peace,  there  could  not  be  sincere  frientlship  between  the 
two  nations.  But  the  likelihood  of  the  denunciations 
being  fulfilled  fintt  arose  from  the  progressive  conquests 
of  the  Ass}Tian  monarchs.  It  was  not  probable  that  a 
powerful,  victorious,  and  ambitious  neighbor  could  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  endeavoring  to  subjugate  the 
small  strip  of  land  between  the  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  so 
insignificant  in  extent,  but  overflowing  with  so  much 
wealth,  which  by  the  (Greeks  was  called  Phoenicia.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  king  of  Assyria  had  taken  the 
city  of  Samaria,  had  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
and  carried  its  inhabitants  into  captivity,  he  turned 
his  arms  against  the  PhoDuician  cities.  At  this  time 
Tyre  had  reached  a  high  point  of  pronperity.  It  pos- 
s^sed  the  island  of  Cyprus,  with  the  valuable  mines  of 
the  metal  ''C(»p|)er'  (m  named  from  the  islan<l),  and  ap- 
parently the  city  of  Sidon  was  subject  to  its  sway.  But 
the  Assyrian  king  seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of  a  re- 
volt of  the  Cyprians:  and  what  ensued  is  thus  related  by 
Menander,who  translated  the  archives  of  Tyre  into  the 
(ireek  language  (see  Josephus,  A  tit.  ix,  14, 2) :  "  Klukeus 
reigned  thirty-six  years  (over  Tyre).  This  king,  upon 
the  revolt  (»f  the  Kittnans  (Cyprians),  sailed  with  a 
fleet  against  them,  and  reduced  them  to  submission. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians  attacked 
in  war  the  whole  of  I'hoenicia,  but  s<M>n  made  peace 
with  all,  and  turned  back.  On  this,  Si<lon  and  Ace  (i.  e. 
Akko  or  Acre)  and  Paljetyrus  revoUeil  from  the  Tyr- 
ians,  with  many  other  cities  which  delivered  themselves 
up  U)  the  king  of  Assyria.  Accordingly,  when  the  Tyr- 
ians  would  not  submit  to  him,  the  king  returned  and 
fell  upon  them  again,  the  Phoenicians  having  furnished 
him  with  sixty  ships  and  eight  hundre^l  rowers.  Against 
these  the  Tyrians  sailed  with  twelve  ships.  an<i,  diKfjers- 
ing  the  fleet  opposed  to  them,  they  took  five  hundred 
men  prisoners.  The  reputation  of  all  the  citizens  in 
Tyre  was  hence  increased.  Upon  this  the  king  of-,the 
Assyrians,  moving  off  his  army,  placed  guards  at  their 
river  and  aqueducts  to  prevent  the  Tyrians  from  draw- 
ing water.  This  continue<l  for  rive  years,  and  still  the 
Tyrians  held  out,  supplying  themselves  with  water  from 
wells."  But  there  can  hardlv  l)c  a  doubt  that  Tvre,  as 
well  as  the  whole  tif  Phrenicia,  very  s<jon  was  made 
tributary'  to  Assyria,  like  all  the  neighboring  countries, 
and  the  calamities  bnnight  uihiu  them  all  alike  by  tlie 
uninterrupted  war  expeditions  of  the  Assyrian  mon- 
archs could  not  but  be  felr  also  by  the  de|)endencies  and 
colonies.  These  fell  more  or  less  alwut  this  time  into 
the  hands  of  new  settlers,  from  whom  again  Carthage, 
somewhat  later,  wrested  a  part  for  hernclf. 

6.  After  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  the  Assyrians  (which 
must  have  taken  place  not  long  after  B.C.  721),  Tyro 
remained  a  |)owerful  state  with  its  own  kings  (Jer.  xxv, 
22;  xxvii,  iJ;  Kzek.  xxviii,  2-12),  remarkable  for  its 
wealth,  with  territtiry  on  the  mainland,  and  protected 
by  strong  fortifications  (ver.  5;  xxvi,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12, 
xxvii,  11;  Zech.  ix,  3.).  Our  knowledge  of  its  condi- 
tion thenceforward  until  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
depends  entirely  on  various  n<»tices  of  it  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets;  but  some  of  these  notices  arc  singiilariy  full, 
and  especially  the  twenty-seventli  chapter  of  Kzekiel 
furnishes  us,  on  some  points,  with  details  such  as  have 
scarcely  come  down  to  us  respecting  any  one  city  of  an- 
tiquity, excepting  Home  and  Athens.     One  point  espe- 


cially arresta  the  attention,  that  Tyre,  like  its  Sfdendiil 
daughter,  Carthage,  employed  mercenary  soldiers  (Ezeiu 
xxvii,  10,  11).     This  has  been  the  general  tendency  in 
commercial  cities  on  account  of  the  high  wag<es  wbich 
may  be  obtained  by  artisans  in  a  thriving  communit}*, 
compared  with  the  ordinary  pay  of  a  s(»ldicr,  and  Tyro 
had  been  unable  to  resist  the  demoralizing  temptation. 
In  its  service  there  were  Phoenicians  from  Arvacl,  ^Ethi- 
opians obtained  through  the  commerce  of  Egypt,  and 
hardy  mountaineers  from  Persia.     This  is  the  Ant  time- 
that  the  name  of  Persia  occurs  in  the  remains  of  ancient 
literature,  before  its  sons  founded  a  great  monarchy 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Chaldaean  empire.     Independently^ 
however,  of  this  fact  respecting  Tynan  mercenary  «u&-> 
diers,  Ezekiel  gives  interesting  details  res[iectiiig  the 
trade  of  Tyre.     On  this  head,  without  attempting  t» 
exhaust  the  subject^  a  few  leading  points  may  be  no- 
ticed.    The  first  question  is  as  to  the  countries  from 
which  Tyre  obtained  the  precious  metals,  and  it  ap-  ^~ 
pears  that  its  gold  came  from  Arabia  by  the  PersiaD  -^ 
Gulf  (v,  22),  just  as  in  the  time  of  Solomon  it  came  -^ 
from  Arabia  by  the  Red  Sea.     See  Ophir.     Whether-^ 
the  Arabian  merchants,  whose  wealth  was  proverbial  io^ca 
Roman  classical  times  (Horace,  Od,  i,  29,  1),  obtainedA^ 
their  gold  by  tralflc  with  Africa  or  India,  or  whether  ita^  i 
was  the  product  of  their  own  country,  is  uncertain ;  bu9  m 
so  far  as  the  latter  alternative  is  concerned,  the  |H>inir« 
will  probably  be  cleared  up  in  the  pn^ress  of  geologic 
knowledge.     On  the  other  hand,  the  silver,  iron,  lead, 
and  tin  of  Tyre  came  from  a  very  different  quarter  oft«^ 
the  world,  viz.  from    the  south   of  Spain,  where  th»«; 
Phcenicians  had  established  their  settlement  of  Tar^-v. 
shish,  or  Tartessus.     As  to  copper,  we  should  have  pre'?^*- 
sumed  that  it  was  obtained  from  the  valuable  mines  iv  m 
Cyprus;  but  it  is  mentioned  here  in  conjuncti«iu  witT  9  , 
Javan,  Tubal,  and  Mesliech,  wbich  poiut^s  to  the  di^  J 
tricts  on  the  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  iicighbov «_« 
hood  of  Armenia,  in  the  southern  line  of  the  Caucasuv^^ 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.     The  counf  ^'^ 
whence  Tyre  was  supplied  with  wheat  was  Palestiir  .^^ 
It  may  be  added  that  the  value  of  Palestine  as  a  whesai^  . 
country  to  Tyre  was  greatly  enhanced  by  its  [>roximi»^    ^ 
as  there  was  scarcely  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel       ^^ 
the  west  of  the  river  Jordan  which  was  distant  m^^^^^ 

than  a  hundred  miles  from  that  great  commercial  c^r  g 

The  extreme  points  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  would 
somewhat  more  distant,  but  the  wheat  probably  cai 
from  the  northern  part  of.Palestine.     Tyre  likewise 
tained  from  I*alestine  oil,  honey,  and  balm,  but  not  wine 
apparently,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of 
and  wine  in  Judah  ((>en.  xlix,  11).     The  wine  was  im—— 
ported  from  Damascus,  and  was  called  wine  of  Ilelbon,  .^  « 

which  was  pnibably  not  the  priKluct  of  the  country  ad -• 

joining  the  celebrated  city  of  that  name,  but  came  from  ^cf 
the  neighborhtHHl  of  Damascus  itself  (see  Porter,  Hatkl'  -—^ 
ftook  for  ^Syritty  ii,  495 ;  C4»mp.  Athenieus,  i,  51 ).  Th< 
Bedawin  Arabs  supplied  Tyre  with  lambs  and  rams  and. 
I  goats,  for  the  rearing  of  which  their  mode  of  life  was*: 
so  well  adapted.  Egypt  furnished  linen  for  sails,  andX>< 
doubtless  for  other  purposes,  and  the  4lyes  from  shell — / ' 
firth,  which  afterwards  became  such  a  source  of  pnifit^x^ 
to  the  Tyrians.  were  imported  from  the  Peloponnesuset-aJ 
(comp.  the  Laatincaf  purpuras  of  Horace,  Od.  ii,  18,  T,^*** 
and  Pliny,  ix,  40).  lastly,  from  Dedan,  in  the  PcrsiaitfX-c 
(iiilf.  an  island  occupied  possibly  by  a  Phoenician  colony,^"'^, 
horns  of  ivory  an<l  elntny  were  im(>orted,  which  musC9^> 
originally  have  been  obtained  from  India  (Ezek.  xxvii).»C'' 

See  COMMKKCK. 

6.  When  the  iron  grasp  of  Assyria  began  to  relax.  thc9^^ 
Chakheo-Egyptian  contest  brouglit  still  greater  miseries^ 
u|ion  that  unfortunate  Syro- Phoenician  coast,  and  Phoe — ^sf- 
nicia,  still  nominally  ruled  by  Tyre.  The  Phoenicians,  \m  i 
would  appear,  had  allied  theinselvcs  to  the  Eg^'ptianSi'^' 
who  under  Psammetichus  had  seized  upon  Philistia,  and^^-' 
were  about  to  assist  Pharaoh-Necho  in  his  further  con-^' 
(piest  of  the  Tyro- Palestinian  states.  When,  therefoiegg'^* 
at  Carchoroish,  the  Egyptians  had  been  defeated  by  tb#tf^ 


UCAL  62*  UDALL 

BaaiB  giren  to  the  tpirils  of  the  departed,  who  appair-  '.  divided.    Thcr  look  th«r  name  fnmi  L'te  WaBia, 

edin  the  family  eircl«  of  their  relative!  in  the  form    *  .^-■■...-.      .  ..■■.....■ . 

dwarfM.     They  were  iherefoTe  wonhippeil  and  m 
barmlen  by  being  made  to  eat  and  drink. 

n'oal  (Heb.  Utal;  iz».  in  wme  copies,  Uti 
hm).  According  to  the  rLtiiived  teit  of  Prov.  xxi 
Ithiel  and  Ucal  musl  be  regarded  as  proper  names; 
if  eo,  they  muU  be  the  names  of  diacipla  or  loni 
Agur  the'  son  of  Jakeh,  an  unknpwn  uge  among 


1  doctrine  of  Univeruli 


.f  Chriat-: 


ID  publighed  h 

Leua,  he  propagated 
icta  he  enteftainttt  a 
■late  of  Judas  and  th* 


His 


a  tbis- 


■age.    Thi 


■limiai  Blip  cni 
ct  foi  Deo  wcBiB 
tM4.      Ibt  Arabic  loJlows  the  Sepr.  I'l 
s  Targum  reproduces  [chiel  ami  Ucal 


that  [he  perind  of  time  which  exieiKM  fniD  the  birth 
ofChriM  lo  the  dencent  of  the  Holy  GboM  was  a  time 
uf  deep  ignotanee,  during  which  the  Jews  were  deaii- 
(ute  of  divine  llgbt;  and  ihac,  of  cuneeqiience,  the  sint 

lerTal  were,  in  a  great  meaaura,  excnubk,  atKl 

not  merit  the  severest  diiplayt  of  the  divine  juMiee.^- 

ingen,  and  baniahed  from  the  city  by  ii*  magiMraU^^ 


oniitt«d  altogether.     Luther  re[H«senlB  the 
LeMitI  and  Uchal     De  Welte  regarUi  there 


:plains  both  aa  referring  to  UhriaL     The  Sept.        Udwu^  in  Gr«h  mylboh^y,  w»  one  of  the  R  _^, 
d  >>3K1  itt  ^=awi.     The  Venelo-Greek    ^wers  of  C«in,«^  Ave  of  wK i.»H  „,..  ..h_ 


UdainaakT,  ii 


lia««a((n(i^rnipni  =  T3»1.  Ccicceius  must  have  point- 
ed the  words  thua,^3X;  ^X  ^H^kV,  "1  have  labored 
for  Gvd  and  have  obtained;"  attd  thia,  with  regard  to 
the  tint  two  words,  must  have  been  the  reading  of  J. 
D.  Micbaelis,  who  renders,"!  have  wearied  myself  for 
Uod,  and  have  given  up  the  inveatigation,"  applying 
[he  words  lo  a  man  who  had  bewildered  bimaelf  with 
philoDophical  apeculaliuns  about  the  l>eity  and  had  been 
compelled  lo  give  up  the  eearch.  Bertlieau  alao  (_DU 
SpiHi-ht  SaL  Einleit.  ivii)  sees  in  the  words  "1  have 
wearied  ra>-»elf  for  (iod,  and  have  fainted"  (i5K;)  an 
appropriate  commencement  lo  the  series  of  proverbs 
which  Ciillow.  Hitzig's  view  is  anbalanlially  the  same, 
except  that  he  points  the  last  word  i?»J,  and  renders,  have  been  the  rec 
"and  [became  dull;"  applying  ic  to  the  dimness  which  London,  but  the  ti 
the  invniigaiiou  produced  upon  the  eye  of  the  mind  ,  *",!!5""^.^. 

ilHeSiir.  Sal.  f.  316).     Bunsen  (flifc/Hvrt,  i,  p.cl:iitn)    

follow*  Bertheau's  punctuatioo,  but  regards  3K  T^ttS, 
on  ila  tirst  occurrence,  as  a  symbolical  name  of  the 
speaker.  "  The  saying  of  the  man  '  I-h«ve-wearied- 
mi-aelf-for-God:'  1  have  wearied  myaelf  for  God,  and 
have  fainted  away."  There  is.  however,  one  fatal  ob- 
jection to  this  view  if  there  were  no  others,  and  tbal 
is  that  ihe  verb  nxb,"io  be  wearied," nowhere  Uket 
after  it  the  accusative  of  the  object  of  wearineu.  On 
[his  accoi 


of  Tin 


Northern  mythology,  is  the  na- 

given  to  tnat  pan  uf  the  land  of  Ibe  tileiaeil  whe 
with  all  earthly  wants,  all  torrows  are  at  an  eml,  wlk 

place  is  in  possession  of  king  (iudmund,  who  wu  ra 

r<41ow  that  Udainsakr  was  not  a  paradise  of  the  ^ 
but  of  tbe  former  inhabiuuits   of  Scandinavia, 
Jot«a. 
IT<U11,  Bptvalm,  i 

17th  century,  wss  educa 

bridge,  where  he  tuok  his  degree  of  A.a  in  1609^ 


i.     Hi. 
rvofSl.Aug 

eofhisadmi 


IMS,  having  declared  "r*"'      i  j  f.. 
.      .  liturgy.     He  died  in  May,  l«: 

Mr.  Udall  published,  A  Coal/rom  Uu  Ailar;—A. 

ot,  l;a.  xxir, .    -       ^  .      ~ 

(l64],4to),in 


t  explanationi.  If  Dertheai 
ea,  the  only  legitimate  traiislatici 
given  by  Dr.  Davidson  (/nlrod: 
O  God,  I  am  weary,  O  Goil,  ar 

Ewsld  considers  both  Itbiel  and  Ucal  as  symbolical 
oyed  by  the  poet  to  designate  two  dasee* 


ich  be  recommends  rail*  ft,n 
-table.     See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brm*.  a 
amtr.  A  uiauri,  a.  v. ;  Chslmeia,  Biug.  Diet.  a.  v. 

ndalL  John,  a  Nonconformist  divine  of  the  f  C 
century,  was  a  great  suRerer  on  account  of  his  nonoKS 
formity.  He  died  in  Marshalsea  prison  about  thse-^ 
of  1692.     He  published,  StnuHu  (168*-89, 6  roUS™^ 


—A  DtmonMratio 


adopt-    chrin  kalh  Pracribed  (1&88,  4 


338),"!  am  weary,    of  Jamg  (,Lood.  Ib93.  ito) -^Kig  <if  lie  Jio^  ^''^»"*^^ 

—  I .  _..L  '  (Uyden,  169a,  liimo) :  said  to  be  the  first  Hebn  ^^^Z 

mmar  in  English.     Knpeciing  Udall  and  bis  work  -^^  .^ 
Fuller,  aurcA  fliM'ory ;  Hallani,f  '" 


ofthinkers  to  whom  he  addresses  himself,  or,  rather,  he  ^^AnffJoitd;  Disraeli,  ttuomJi  o/-4ii*lo™;  iemiUaaa  -    ,- 

combines  both  names  in  one, " God-witb-me-and-I-am  Jfec.  t,  I04i  (Lond.)  CoM.  J/df.  XXII,  1,306;  u,6*4*-*-. 

I  imaginary  character,  utiboacifkt.o/Bril.amd  Ama:AiUtart,t.r.i  CbaL^*^ 

■■•■'■■■'"' "'"■'  mors,  i(wj. /)irt.  a.  V. 


lake  part  in  the  dialogue.   *' 

says  Keil(iliivemick,£inW(.iii,         .   .,  —.   ^    ,  ,-,.,■  ■- 

>cb  aa  Btoried  in  a  more  in  Jmale  com-  ^Aall.  Nicho]«i.  an  English  clergyman, was  bor^-^^ 
icB  as  gwtiedin  a  more  mumaie  coro^  in  Hampsbire  in  1 604  (otbem  s«v  1 506) ;  and  wis  a(w-<^ 
milted  (o  Corpus  Chrisii  CoUejte,  Oxford,  June  18,  U'gST^' 
where  be  became  probationer  fellow,  SepL  8, 16S4.  H-< 
wrote  verses  for  the  city  of  London  pageant  at  the  caf^^ 
onation  of  Anne  Bnleyn,  May,  15BS;  took  order*  in  tf.*  ' 
Church  of  England;  and  was  made  master  of  Ekj^-^^ 
Rcbool  in  I6S4.  In  164S  he  was  charged  with  oomplF.C«4 
ity  in  the  robbery  of  same  college  chapel  plaM,  and  r  '"" 
this  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  dismissed  from  t^  ' 
mastership  of  the  school.  He  was  vicar  of  Braintr*^^*" 
Essex,  fiTim  1 637  to  1 644 ;  entered  tbe  aeniee  of  qiw  ^^ 

in  I&63  was  preferred  to  Ihe  rertory  of  CalbODme.  "    ^'^< 

nf  WighU     He  was  appointed  he«]-master  of  W^S!»»- 

Scbool  in  I6G6;  Bnddied,aeooTding  to  aome     M' — 


name  'God-wi 

413),".lenotei 

munion  wiib  God.  and 

<4>tained  thereby,  while  '  I-am-str»n|^ 

called  strong  apirila  who  boast  of  Ibelr  wisdom  and 

might  and  deny  the  boly  God.  so  that  both  names  mosi 

probably  represent  a  diisa  of  freclbinken  who  thoughi 

IhemsFlves  superior  to  the  revealed  law,  and  in  pmcti' 

cal  atheism   indulged  the  lustH  of  the  flesh."      Both 

names  are  prubaUly  symbolical,  but  the  exact  impori 

UoalKgon,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  an  inhabitant 
of  Troy,  an  elder  honored  in  Ihe  senate.  His  dwelling- 
place  adjoining  the  dwelling  of  Deiphobus  was,  with 
the  lalter's,  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 

UckewalliatB,  one  of  tbe  seels 


r  strict  Anabaptist  IbUow 


s  of  Menno.    Ihoritiea,  in 


1664,  but,  at 


UDIXE 


025 


UHLAXD 


'cnpt  note  on  a  copy  of  Bale,  in  1557.     Udall  was  tlie  der.     He  was   ap pointed  ab»x>t  of  Tro  Fontnne  at 

^W  of  several  school-books,  some  poems,  etc.     Sec  Rome,  procurator  in  his  province,  and  counsellor  to 

^bcme,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Authors,  s.  v. ;  Chal-  the  Congregation  of  the  Index.     Popes  Alexander  VII 

1^-.  ...       r..  ,       .  ^^^^  Clement  IX  esteemed  Ughelli,  and  gave  him  a 


He  refused  offers 


^n,Biog,I}ict,B,v. 

Udlne,  Oiovanni  da,  an  Italian  painter  (whose  pension  of  five  hundre<l  crowns, 
toy  name  is  variously  called  J/m*/«,  A'(i/wi»  [contrac- '  <*f/«;^«™l  bishoprics.  He  died  May  19,  1670.  His 
tioMof  (/wr«i»ii«],  and /fia/z/ki/orc),  was  born  at  L'dine  principal  work  is  Italia  Sacra,  tire  de  Kpi^copis 
piobably  in  1489.  He  became  a  pupil  and  aOerwards  \I*nlifi  ft  Insulantm  Adjacentium,  etc.  (Rome,  1642- 
an  assistant  of  Raphael.  On  the  sacking  of  Rome  he  ,62,  7  vols.  fol. ;  reprinte<l,  Venice.  1717-22,  10  vols.): 
fled  tohis  native  city;  was  afterwards  engage<l  by  the  j— also  Lirfs  of  the  Cardinal*  of  the  Cistercian  Order, 
Jffe«iiciin  Florence;  and  returned  to  Rome  in  the  [ion-   ^tc. 


lificate  of  Pius  TV,  where  he  died,  15<>1.     He  painted 


^Ae  U'jtif  I'irffin  tuttl  In/atU  Christ,  at  Udine  ;  and  two    the  Cheniniisses,  before  har\'esting.time,  as  an  occasion 
^cripture  Histories,  in  the  arcliiepiscopal  palace,  IMinc.    for  asking  the  s|iecial  blessing  of  the  god  Ageberen  for 

an  abundant  harvest. 


^<*  8pooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  Fitie  A  rts,  s.  v, 

Udine,  Oirolamo  da,  another  |»ainter  of  LMine,  Ugolino,  Rlaimio,  a. Jewish  c«»nven.  of  Venice,  Inirn 
,{f*lv,  flourished  alwut  1540.  Little  is  known  of  him.  in  174*<,  is  bcHt  known  as  the  editor  of  a  stu|H-ndous 
A  bere  is  an  altar-piece,  The  Coronation  of  the  Vinjin,  in  I  work  under  the  title  Thesaurus  Ant  iijititatum  Sncraruin 
'*^<:  Church  of  8an  Francesco,  Udine,  bearing  his  signa-  ttwipievtens  SeUctissinui  Clarissimorum  Virorum  Opus- 
'^re.    See  i!^)ooner,  Bioy,  Hist,  of  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

TJdine.  Martino  da,  called  PtlUgrino  di  San 
^^eMkieUot  an  Italian  painter,  was  born,  according  to  some  j 

Authorities,  at  Udine  about  14«0;  others  say  at  the  |  indicates.    Therepublicof  learning  of  the  17th  and  18th 
^-^•atle  of  ftian  Daniello,  about  ten  miles  distant.     He  I  centuries  is  here  represented.     The  immes  of  Huxtorf, 


cula,  in  quibus  V'eterum  Hebrveorum  Morts,  Lft/es^  Insti- 
tuta,  Jiitus  iSacri  et  Ciriles  lUustrantur  (Venet.  1744-69, 
34  vols.  fol.).     This  Thesaurus  contains  what  the  title 


*^Udied  with  Giovanni  Bellini  during  that  artist's  resi- 
^^^noe  at  Udine.  Martino  died  alnxit  1545.  He  exe- 
cuted many  works  for  the  churches  and  public  buildings 


Trigland,  Witsius,  (roo<lwin,  Hottinger,  Pfeiffer,  Sigoni- 
us,  RhenfenI,  Ronfrere,  Selden,  Lowth,  Rcland,  lluet, 
Rochart,  C'ellarius,  Pridcaux,  Clavering.  Opitz,  Van  Til, 


"At.  Udine  and  San  Dan iello,  among  wliich  &Te,/St,Jos*'ph,  |  (.-arpzov,  Saubertius,  Spencer,  DeyHng,  Wagenscil.  etc, 
***itA  the  Infants  Christ  and  St,  John,  in  the  cathedral  at  \  are  foun<l  among  the  conlriliutors  to  the  Thesaurus, 
t-Tdine: —  Virtfin,  irith  strceral  Female.  SaiiUs  and  St,  John  which  forms  a  library  in  itself.  Of  course  nu»st  of  the 
'^«  Baptist,  an  altar-piece  in  the  Cliurch  of  Santa  Maria  works  of  the  authors  mentioned  are  published  separate- 
<li  Hattuti :— several  frescos  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  in  the  '  ly,  but,  l>eing  scarce,  this  Thesaurus  will  always  be  pe- 
^'hurch  of  San  Antonio,  San  Daniello.  See  Spooner,  |  rtised  with  great  protit  by  such  as  have  the  good  luck 
•^io*f.  Hist,  of  Fine.  Arts,  s.  v.  i  to  be  near  great  libraries  which  can  afford  to  keep  this 

Udu,  an  Accadiau  deitv,  and  possibly  the  same  with  !  »t"l>^.»^""*  T'^^  ""  ^^^"  '*^^\''*'*'  ^^''^""^  ^^^  schoUni 
«.he  Assvrian  Samas,  god  of  the  suu.-Lenormant,  ChaU,  ,  mentioncui  aUive  the  editor  himself  has  largely  contrib- 
Mamc'o,  17.  ^       ^^  ^    "*  work.     His  translations  of  the  Midrashim 

Udur  {the  destruction),  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one 


of  the  daughters  of  .Eger  and  Ran. 

Udvarde,  The  Council  of,  was  held  in  1309,  un- 
der Charles  I,  king  of  Hungary,  and  Thomas,  archbish- 
op of  Ktrigonia.     It  was  decreed, 

I.  That  the  angelical  salutation  should  be  rung  oat  at 
noon,  <»r  at  ibe  close  of  the  day. 

&  That  ihe  lubabiiants  of  Ruda  sh«nild  puy  some  im- 
post wbich  tliey  had  eudeuvored  lo  evade. 

4.  The  C4>u^litulions  of  cardUinl  (iciiiil  were  read,  and 
9Q  urder  made  thai  a  copy  should  be  sent  to  everv  prel- 
ate, to  use  ill  his  own  diocese;  the  other  rej^ufaiious 
Alive  perished. 

See  Mansi,  Condi,  SuppL  iii,  335. 

ITelierv^eg,  Friedkich,  a  (rerman    historian   of 
t^biloAophy,  was  bom   near   Solingen,  Rhenish    Prus- 
sia, Jan.  22, 1826.     He  studied  at  Gottingen  and  }{er- 
'in,  was  tutor  at  the  university  from  1852  to  1862, 
^Dtl  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Konigs- 
l^rj^  in  the  latter  year.     He  died  there,  June  7,  1871. 
^e  wrote.  The  Development  of  Cotisciousness  by  Teach- 
^-^*  (Berlin,  1853)  '.System  der  lA}gik  und  (ieschichte 
^rr  logischen  Uhren  (Bonn,  1857;  8d  ed.  1868;  Eng- 
>iah  tranal.  by  Thomas  Lindsay,  Ix)nd.  1871): — (Jntnd- 
riss  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  ron  Thalfs  bis  auf 
^ie  Gegenwart  (Berlin,  1862-66, 3  vols. ;  Knglish  transl. 
\>y  Geo.  S.  Morris,  N.  Y.  and  Lond.  1874,  2  vols.) : 


and  some  of  the  Talniudical  treatises,  found  in  vol.  xiv, 
XV,  xvi,  xvii,  xviii.  xix.  xxv,  are  of  great  importance. 
The  following  is  a  geiu*ral  index  of  the  contents: 

Vol.  i  irentH  of  t»ncred  seasons  among  the  Jews. 

Vol.  ii.  Hi,  au<l  iv  treat  of  Jewish  antiquities. 

V^ol.  v  and  vi  rehite  to  sscred  geo^^ruphy. 

Vol.  vii,  viti,  ix,  x,  xi,  xit,  and  xiii  bear  upon  the  taber- 
nacle. Temple,  priesthood,  and  all  matters  connected  with 
the  same. 

Vol.  xiv,  XV,  xvl,  and  xvil  contain  translations  of  the 
Midrashim,  snch  as  Mrchilfa,  Siphra^  Siphre,  Pesikta^  and 
of  Ta»aphoth,  or  additions  to  the  Talmud. 

Vol.  xviti,  xix,  and  xx  contain  trunslaiicms  of  different 
Talmudical  treatises. 

Vt)l.  xxl  treats  of  the  synagogue,  rites,  phylacteries,  and 
prayers  of  the  Jews. 

Vol.  xxil  treats  of  Jewish  sects  and  proselytes. 

Vol.  xxiii  treats  of  Gentile  deities. 

Vol.  xxiv  treats  of  Jewish  iheocracv. 

Vol.  xxv,  xxvi,  and  xxvii  treat  of  .fcwish  civil  law. 

Vol.  xxviii  treats  of  Jewish,  Samaritan,  and  Phceniclan 
coinage. 

V^ol.  xxix  treats  of  vestments. 

VoL  XXX  has  reference  lo  the  riles  of  marriage,  divorce, 
and  of  Biblical  medicine. 

Vol.  xxxi  and  xxxii  treat  of  Ilebrew  poetry  and  musical 
instruments. 

Vol.  xxxiii  relates  to  mourning  and  burial  rites  and 
usages. 

V«»l.  xxxiv  forms  a  fonrfold  index  to  the  whole,  giving 
an  Indejc  Auciorum,  Loeontm  S.  Neripturtr,  Dictionuvi,  //e- 
braicaruw,  and  Heruw  et  Verborttm. 

A  complete  list  of  the  contents  of  the  single  volumes  is 


//«/.  of  Philosophy  (N.  Y.  1876)  :— and  other  minor  *?'^'«»  *^>'  Meusel,  liiblu^theca  Historica,  I,  i,  118-42; 

^orka.  «"•*  Darting,  Cyclop.  Biblitif/,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

tJ'Sl  (lleb.  Uel',  h»AH,  wiU  of  (Jinl,  accord,  to  Ge-        Upland,  Lunwn;  Jo-skph,  a  German  doctor  and 

sen^  but 
•Sept,  OvijX 
ilivoroed 

i>4l.      1S>C>«  4»o,  I  ,.      ,»,•••  •....,. 

TT   i«    ii<  I?  i      '*     aticimnrum.qmp  in  Sfihrtm  Pmphft.  Scnpta  />- 

Ugnelli,  Ferdinando,  an  Italian  ecclesiastical  his-  tmU,  Chronoh'/im  (ibid.  1778)  '.—Annntatuiups  ad  I^oca 

tonan,wa»bornatFlorence,  March  21, 1695.    After  pur-  y//f».///;/w  Amnsi,  Imprim,  iii»torico   (ibid.  1779-80):— 

suing  his  studies  with  credit,  he  t<M)k  the  habit  of  the  Annotatinui-s  in  Umett  Cap.  iii  (ilnd.  17X7).  Cap  r  vu 

Cisterciuu,  and  held  several  honorable  posts  in  the  or-  I-3(ibi.l.l78U);  Cop.ri,4-n;  iiV,  1-6 (ibid.  1790) •  tap. 

A*— It  K 


UHLE  c; 

iiH(ibid.i;9l);  Cap.a{Unil,nS2):~-tHuer1alia  Krr- 
gdini  in  llagg.  ii,  1-8  (ibid.  17891  See  Winer,  Hand- 
baek  drr  Iheol.  I.ileralur,  i,  2i5-i36,  SUO,  bSS;  U,8I0; 
FUrat,  BibL  Jnd.  iii,  467  »q,     (R  P.) 

TTble,  AlULXT  Gkoru.  a  Pruteauuc  theologUa  of 

Mudieil  theulogj'  lud  |>liilu9i>|>liy  il  lltlmstedt.  For  ■ 
limeheiii«tTuctedactlieOr|i)iiiiiagi'inIlruiiawick,wlien, 
in  1770,  he  v,a>,  ciilleii  u  |>iu.U>r  to  Die  Church  of  St. 
.iGgiilituat  Udiover.  In  I7!M  the  lesriicd  aiciety  at  the 
I  [ague  awarilol  tn  him  the  necand  (irizv  Tdt  hiaUisserca- 
lioii  IJe  Jem  Clirulo  ftro  Dei  filio:  and  in  the  aame 
t  year  he  waa  maile  raemliFT  or  cuniusiiiry  and  GrM  courl- 
i  pnachcr.  In  1791  he  waa  appiiiiiuil  gjcneral  upcrin- 
I  teiideiil,and  in  IWIl  he  wa>i  liuanrol  with  llie  doctorate 
I  by  tlie  Giictingfn  L'nivrnrity.  He  died  May  IS,  IHU4. 
'  Uhle  was  uotonlyvery  well  aiiinainu^l  with  Ihe  ancient 
vlagaical  wrileni,  but  alau  with  the  writings  of  iJume, 
'l{tiburtM>ii,<iibb.Hi,Tilli>tHin,Sanrin,eu;.  In  |)hilu>u|ihv 
' he  leaned  iin.re  towards Il>e xvaiem of  Leiluiitz and  Violt 
than  tliat  of  Kant ;  he  was  less  aatisBed  with  Fiuhie  and 
Schellin){.    Anii>ii);  the  liernian  giulpit  oratun  uf  the  last 

■ee  Mnug,  iJeulicie  Kwnditibirr,  p.  &5I.     (Ii.  V.) 

UUemaim,  Fhikhhil'ii,  a  (ierman  doctor  and  pro- 
feaaor  of  theoli^v,  was  U^ni  at  Zeitji,  Sov.  26,  1795,  and 
died  at  lictlin,  April  19.  IHGI.  He  U  the  anthur  uf  l/e- 
hmiteht  Spraekkhre-  (Kerlin,  l»il):-'t:Umt«>arlthn 
dtr  ^rncirm  Hprttcht  [ibid.  IM29i  -iH  ed.  MbT;  KngL 
imiuL  by  K.  Hulchinunn,  N.  Y.  lHa5 ) :  —  InMitaluina 
l^ingHfB  Siimiirif'init :  ai-crd.  Ckrrrtvtatflh.  Stimttr,  cum 
Glumiria  (Lipfc  1887);— fte  Varia  Vantici  fimlinorum 
IntrrpTtliaidi  SuH-hk  (Ikriin,  l»39):— -Iniririm^  zan 
Urberitlim  nut  dm  beuticbtH  in  dill  /IcbrSUeit  (ibid. 
1S39-4I,  2  pU.):—SgBivin  dtr  erile  SaulaiJtrilige  in 
Sgrim  und  itin  KinjIiDi  aaf  dif  vrilrrt  Verbrdtung  da 
ChrtMleBthaiHi  im  Oi-imt  (Leigi*.  lIMii).  ISee  Zucbold, 
BibL  TkeoL  ii,  1361 ;  FUrrt,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  4S7;  Stein- 
■chneider,  Bibliog.  Haadb.  p.  142.     (K  P.) 

nhliob,  Lrbkukciit,  a  (.ierman  nectaTv,  the  head 
of  the  eo-called  Liglilfiitndi  (IJchlfycunde),  wa*  bum 
Feb.  27, 1799,  at  Kolhen.  lie  studied  theology  at  Halle 
from  1817  lo  1820  under  Wegnchcider,  wu  tutor  at  Ki>- 
then,  and  in  1N27  he  went  to  Pruseia  aa  pastor  in  PilDi- 
melte,  near  Schbnebeck.  In  Iftl)  he  organized  the  lib- 
eral jireachers'  meetings  at  (inadau,  which  tinally  led 
ti>  the  furmation  of  the  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Friends,  or  Liditfituuir,  Uhlich  became  the  spiritual 
head  of  this  movement,  and  soon  obtaitied  adherenla  in 
dilTerenl  countries,  ea[iecially  in  the  north  of  Germany. 
He  went  from  place  to  place  fur  the  purpose  of  pre- 
siding at  the  meetings  held  hy  his  adherents,  until,  in 
1845,  he  was  forbidden  to  leave  his  parish  without  pcr- 
misainn.  In  the  same  year  he  was  called  to  St.  Catha- 
rine's Church  in  Alagdeburg,  where  he  went  un  in  his 
usual  way.     But  his  low  views  of  Christianity  btou^ht 

suspended  from  his  ofBce  in  September,  1847.  He  now 
left  the  Church  and  |iut  himseiratthe  headnf  a  free  re- 
ligions cougiegBtion  at  Magdeburg,  where  he  laboreil 
until  Hareh  23, 1872.  Uhlich  was  a  preacher  of  con- 
siderable papular  eloquence  and  managing  talent,  sin- 
cere withal,  and  of  an  unblcrnisbed  character;  but  hii 
very  low  views  of  Christianity  finally  led  him  lo  a  phi- 
lanthri>pico-[iBnthL'iatic  naturalism,  which  he  presented 
in  a  {Hipular  manner  before  his  audience.  S]>«iking  of 
the Uissenting ivclsin Germany, llr, Schalf, with  reganl 
to  [lie  Lichirreunde,  says,  "it  is  deeply  humiliating 
that  a  superficial  ratiiuialism  which  was  siiiipnwd  lo  lie 
deail  and  hiiiied  ciHilil  crealc  such  a  comtnotinu  in  a 
Rlate  like  Prussia,  and  on  tlie  cUssicnl  siul  of  the  l^i- 
Iheran  Hefrinnalum.  Itiit  the  em])tiest  wagons  iitlen 
make  the  grealest  iHMSe"  ( (I'frnKinjr,  itt  Vtdnnilirt. 
etc.,  p.  1441-    Of  cfnirse  it  was  only  a  noise,  and  henn^ 


a  uegatit-c  importance,  and  their  place  is  rather  iu  the 
transient  story  of  the  day  than  in  the  earnest  hisi-iry 
of  religious  truth"  (Ilitl.  of  Doelriuei,  ii,  410).      t.'hlic'b 


I 


burg,  1872);  ThmlvjiKha  UmvrTial-Lex.t.vJ\  Nieilner. 
Kirchrtigtidiiehlt,\i.i\'i  m.     (B.  P.)    ' 

UJsn,  in  Hindu  mythology,  was  a  celebrated  king 
in  the  dynasty  of  the  Children  of  the  Moon.  He  wa* 
married  lu  Uarwa.who  presented  him  with  two  daugh- 
ters, Mirkinda  and  Lauhmcne,  two  of  ihe  aevcn  priu- 
cesses  that  became  Krishna's  tirst  wives. 

ITkko  (the  •imina  or  lumorablt)  was  the  chief  Rod 
of  Ihe  Finns,  "the  celestial  old  man,"  "the  god  nf  heai--  "* 

en."     He  was  the  lirsl  of  the  trinity  composed  of  him-  ' 

self,  WilinHmiiinen,  anil  llmarinen.  He  appeared  some-  ,S^^ 
times  even  as  a  first  principle,  wlicnoe  his  suniame  of  ~^  ~ 
i'liJNiKola,  "the  supreme  gud."     In  case  'f  viiinlr  thru    a 

secondary  deities  were   resorted  lo  for  a   cure-,    but * 

ill  order  to  a<m]i]ele  and  consolidate  Ihe  work  ol^  ^cz:^f 
Ihe  lesser  divinities,  the  inlerveniion  of  L'kko  "^  ^mii 
needed.     The  cure  of  a  vrouiid  needing  the  forniatiot^,^__,|| 

and  therefore  the  help  of  the  creative  power  himapg~  — ^  .> 
was  necessary. 

Ukkoma,  the  great  spirit  of  the  Esquimaux,  a  1>«_f     \^ 
ing  of  intinile  gnodness,  to  whom  they  apply  for  the  t^m~^^    au 
iafyingofall  their  wants. 
Uknas.     See  Kkxaz  4. 

U'lBl  [many  £i"AiF]  (Ileb.  Tfoj',  -in*  [in  pai*.^^^, 
■"Vx],  pmbsbly  PfklH  Aa-H«Uih,  \.  e.  "pure  wate-s»  »^„ 
9epU  Ob\at:  Theodotion, 0£;3aX  ;  Vulg.  CM)  is  nwrrv  m 
tioned  by  Daniel  (viii.S,  16)  as  a  rivet  neat  Sii»«.«h»*  '.f^^\ 
he  saw  hia  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat.  It  3  X  It 
generally  been  identified  with  the  Aabrur  of  the  (Jr*  ^  ^  ^.^ 
and  Koman  geographers  (Marc.  HeracL  p.  18;  Arr-^ 
A>fi./lf.vii,7!  I4Crabo,xv,3,22;  Ptolemy. vi,3;  VIX 
//.iV.  vi,3l).a  large  stream  in  the  immediate  neigh  j-^  _  _ 
hood  of  that  city.  Thta  identification  may  be  safelrX.^^,"" 
I  lowed,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  double  gnnukd  of  *  -^  ^.  ■' ' 
I  verbal  leeembhince  in  the  two  names,  and  eomv^-vw.  , 
I  agreement  as  to  the  situation.  The  Eul«u  has  •*  j//*'' 
by  many  ideuiifled  with  the  f.'Aoiupra,  which  i»^  i, 
I  doubtedly  the  modem  KerthaA,  an  affluent  of  tl»-^~  ^,  ^~ 
|grin,fkiwing  into  it  a  little  below  Kumah. 
it  has  been  regardnl  as  the  Kuran,  a  Urge  rive^r  ^_;. 
siderablyfarther  to  the  eastward,  which  enlera  the  ^!_^  j 

Uamiahir,  near  Mohammerab.     Some  have  ever 1 

tested  that  it  tnay  have  been  the  Skajmr  or  Sk^^am'i, 

Hows  bv  Ihe  mins  into  (he  Uiiful  stream,  an  »j^^tS 
of  the  Ki 


•-*«Ar(i! 

fllH 


Other, 


I.  The 


b  the 


been  identilied  with  the  (^hoaapee,  i 

Kerkhah  (Salmasiiis,  Rosen  m  lUler,  Wahl,  Killo.       

are  the  mention  of  each  separately  by  ancient  wri  «-^^ 
"  the  river  of  Susa,"  and,  more  especially,  the  "^ 
menis  made  by  some  (Strabo,  Pliny)  Ihat'tfae  w»e  :» 
the  Eukcus,  by  others  (Heroil.,  Atheiunis,  llutarc^:-* 
Ciinius)  that  that  of  the  Choaapes,  was  the  only  •»'^' 
tasted  by  the  Persian  kings.  Agaitiat  the  identifli'^''^ 
iced  thai  Strabo,  Iliny,  Solinus,  aoJ  t  * 


it   tYx 


ua  ( ap.  Strabo,       ,    .    ,      ^. 
I  hat  the  lower  course  of  the  K 
ian  {Kip.Al  vii,  7)  and  Pliny  (//,  S.  vi,  26^  is  i 
cannot  possibly  be  reoondled  with  that  of 


Ir«- 


2.  The  grounds  for  regarding  the  Eulcus  as  Ihe  K  ^ 
ran  are  lUiiiledly  stronger  than  those  for  ideniifyinit''* 
Lvitli  the  Kerkhah  or  Choaapes.  No  one  can  comp^^^  ^' 
:lie  voyage  of  Nearchus,  in  Arrian's  /injiai,  with  a— 
rian'aown  icconnt  of  Alexander's  descent  nf  the  Enl^^^'^ 
;vii,T)  without  seeing  that  the  Eulnuaorthc  nnen^  ^'f'*' 
raliveis  Ihe  rantigria  of  the  other,  uid  that  the  Y^r^- 
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Ullan  Machaitae,  in  the  religion  of  the  Lamjutes, 
•wBn  a  sect  calling  themselves  the  Bedrcaps,  They  do 
not  recognise  Dalai-Lama  as  their  head,  but  have  their 
own  chief,  Bogdo  Lama.  The  sovereignty  belongs  to 
the  emperor  of  China. 

UUdra,  in  the  superstition  of  the  Non^cgians,  was 
the  name  of  the  river  deity  upon  whom  dtiiended  suc- 
cess and  blessing  in  tishing.  11  is  favor  was  sought  in 
like  maimer  to  that  of  Nipen. 

Uller,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  son  of  the 
beautiful  golden  -  haired  Sif,  second  wife  of  Thor ; 
not  by  Thor,  however,  but  through  a  former  union. 
Uller  is  renowned  as  a  good  protector  and  an  ex- 
cellent hunter,  and  walks  upon  scales,  which  are  in- 
dispensable in  Norway,  with  great  alacrity,  so  that 
no  one  is  competent  to  keep  up  with  him,  for  which 
he  is  called  Weida  As.  the  hunting  Asa.  In  the 
legend  of  Uller,  that  he  was  made  king  subsequent 


fully  endeavored  to  build  up  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Baden,  which  was  deeply  undermined  by  theolofrical 
rationalism  and  political  reti  -  republicanism.  When, 
however,  the  liberal  element  became  Unt  strong,  he  re- 
tired in  18G1  from  all  public  aflairs,  and  died  Jan.  12. 
1865. 

UUmann,  starting  from  the  school  of  Schleiermaoher 
and  Neauder,  wa»  at  Hrst  somewhat  latitudinarian  in 
doctrine  and  Unt  compromising  in  dij^poMlion,  but  he 
grew  with  the  better  spirit  of  the  age  in  orthodoxy 
and  evangelical  sentiment.  Thus  he  not  only  took 
part,  while  at  Halle,  in  the  efforts  made  against  the 
still  existing  remnant  of  rationalism,  but  also  used  all 
means  at  the  (reneral  Synod,  which  met  at  CarlMiihe 
in  1855,  to  have  the  rationalistic  catechism  heretofore 
in  use  replaceti  by  a  better  one  constructed  on  the  baats  ^ 
of  the  small   Lutheran   and    Heidelberg    catechisins.    .,_  ^ 

Similar  reforms  he  intntduced  with  regard  to  the  litur ^• 

gy  and  the  common  school-books.     Ikit  more  thai^^v 


4S 
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to  Odin's  banishment  froin  Asgard.  eventually,  how- !  ^^  ^.^  ecclesiastical  reforms,  he  acquired  a  last^^"^'" 

ever,  was  himsef  banished,  and  sUin  by  the  yicton-  .  .  „j,^i„„  ^v  a  numl>er  of  works  "equally  distin^  ^,  ^^f' 

ously  returning  Odin,  the  Utest  appendix  is  quite  evi-        j^^^^,  ^^^  ^,j^i  ^^^^  ^ell-diffuned  historical  infonna- ^V^"' 


dent. 

Ullmann,  Kakl,  an  eminent  (icrman  doctor  and 
professor  of  theology,  w^as  bom  March  15, 1790,  at  Epfen- 
bach,in  the  Palatinate,  and  studied  at  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Uhland,  Pfizer,  and  Schwab.  In  1819  he  took  his  de- 
gree as  doctor  of  philosopliy,  and  commenced  his  pro- 
fessional career  at  Heidell>erg  with  lectures  on  exegesis 


guishe<l  for  solid  and  well-diffuHed  historical  infonna 

tion,  comprehensive  views,  calm  and  clear  reflection-^ ^^^^^^^ 

dignified  and  conciliating  tone,  and  masterly  power  u^_»      _  ^i 

exhibition.'*    Ilesides  those  already  mentioned,  we  naim  ■ 

his  llutoritch  otier  3fythifck  (Hamburg,  1838),  in  whicr^  ^ 

he  brings  out  the  signification  of  CImst's  peraonalitv^ 

under  a  historical  point  of  view,  as  an  unanswerable  aji^ 

gument  to  the  infidel  work  of  Strauss  on  the  life  » 

Jesus:— Am  Wtnen  dett  Chrisfenthitwg  (ibid.  1845;  5-^i 

ed.  1865),  with  a  critical  appendix  on  Feuerliach's  iai 


and  Church  history.    For  ten  years  he  stayed  at  Heidel 

l)erg  and  publishe<l  during  this  jieriod.  Per  zweitt  Brief    famous  l)ook  on  the  ea«*ence  <»f  Christianity: — £^e 

Petri  kritUch  unfersucht  (lleidelb.  1821): — Utber  den  '  ryllo    Hontretio   ejusque    J>och'iiia    Cammmtatio    (i 

durch   W,  Fr.  Rinck  aits  armeru  Cebemetzuug  hekaimt    1835).     Hut  his  main  work,  which  has  aiwigiied  to  1 

tfenmchten  driften  Brief'  I\wli  an  die  Coriuther  (ibitl.  |  a  rank  among  the  first  Church  historians  of  the  pres^^,;-^^"  "' 

18*23)  :—l)e  /lyp»istai'ii»  (ibid.eod.) : — dregory  of  Nazi-  \  century,  is  his  Rtjormeix  before  the  Reformation  (18<aE^  -.    ^^^' 
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anzum  (Darmstadt,  1825 ;  2d  ed.  1867),  which,  as  Dr. 
Sohnff  snys,  is  **  the  most  complete  work  on  the  life  and 
lUnririntrs  of  this  eminent  divine  of  the  ancient  Greek 
Church,  who,  for  his  able  defence  of  the  Nicenc  faith 
and  the  divinity  of  Christ,  was  emphatically  styled  the 
*  Theologian."*  In  1828,  together  with  his  friend  Um- 
breit  ((].  v.),  he  also  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
well-known  Studien  nnd  A'rt7iX.>«,  which  has  been  be- 
fore the  public  ever  since,  and  is  htill  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  learned  t  heological  journals  of  (iermany.  For 
the  first  voUunc  of  this  journal  Ullmann  wrote  an  essay 
on  the  JS'inle*»ness  ffJemis^'which  was  afterwards  printed 
separately,  and  published  in  its  seventh  edition  in  1863 
(Engl,  transl.  by  S.  Taylor,  Edinb.  1870).  '*ln  its  im- 
proved form,"  says  Dr.  Schaff,  "it  must  certainly  be 
numbered  among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
the  apologetic  literature  of  the  Church,  and  is  better 
calculated,  in  our  judgment,  to  satisfy  an  inquiring  and 
well-cultivated  mind  on  the  claims  of  our  holy  religion 
than  many  large  volumes  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianitv.     It  shows  the  wav  bv  which  the  author  him- 


42,  2  vols.,  forming  also  a  \)an  of  Clark's  Foreign  7A*' 
Uygical  Library),     This  work  *'  is  certainly  one  of 
strongest   historical    arguments   for   the    Keforma. 
that  have  yet  been  presented.  ,  .  .  What  Flacius^ 
tempted  in  a  crude  form  in  the  infancy  of  IVite«Sb>^ 
historiography,  and  with  an  unmeasured  polemical 
against  the  Komanists  of  his  age,  Ullmann  has 
out  with  all  the  help  of  niiHlem  erudition,  in  the  i 
truth-loving  spirit  of  an  impartial  historian,  and 
full  acknowledgment  of  the  great  and  abiding 
of  (Vitholicism  as  the  Christianir.er  and  civilixer 
barbarian  nations  of  the  Dark  Ages.     With  hii 
ISeformation  is  not  sr>  much  a  rebellion  as  the 
and  fruit  rather  of  the  better  and  dee|»er  life  of  ^dJ 
tianity  that  slumlien>d  in  the  maternal  boeom  c»'^ 
dia*val  Catholicism.     This,  it  seems  to  ns,  is  tl:m«* 
blest  and  strongest  hist(»rical  vindication  of  it"  (S<rl 
In  these  two  volumes  special  attention  is  paid  t. 
(ierman  and  Dutch  forenmners  of  the  Keformation 
the  13th  to  the  15th  centur>%  who  are  treated  wet.! 
haustive  minuteness  of  detail.  Here  we  find  tni»tv%"-< 
and  carefuUv  sifted  information  on  the  life  and    t: 


aelf  found  the  truth,  and  by  which  many  a  theological 
student  of  Germany  has  since  escaped  the  whirlpool  of  :  ogy  of  John  (iocli,  John  Wessel.  the  Brethren    o 
rationalism  and  pantheism.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  read    Otmmon  Life,  and  the  various  schools  of  the  mX 
this  book  attentively  without  l)eing  edifietl  as  well  as    Huysbroi^k,  Suso,  Tauler, Thomas  h  Kempis,  the  M^' 
instnicted,  an<l  overwhelroeil  with  the  glory  of  the  only    mous  author  of  the  curious  tract  on  (ierman  th 
begotten  of  the  Father  that  shines  through  the  veil    and  Staupitz,  the  patron  and  early  friend  of  I^ 
of  his  flesh  upon  the  eye  of  faith  and  enlightened  rea-  .  The  latter  and  principal  part  of  the  second  volunn*^ 
«on."     In   1829  Ullmann  was  called  t»»  Halle,  and  for    tains  the  author's  former  monograph  on  John  "W* 
about  seven  years  he  lectured,  besides  Church  history,    (Hamburg,  1834)  in  an  improved  fonn  which    J^ 
on  symbolics  and  dogmatics;  and  in  1836  he  returned  ,  but  little  to  l)e  added.     "But  the  work  of  UUmfiii* 
again  to  Heidelberg  as  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory and  Clhurch  councillor,  and  8|)cnt  then*  the  Ix-st 
years  of  his  manho«Hl.     When,  in  1853,  Ullmann  was 
elected  to  the  prela«;y,  or  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nity of  the  Evangelical  Church,  in  the  grand-duchy 
<»f  Baden,  lie  withdrew  from  the  academic  chair  and 
took  his  residence  at  Carlsmhe,  devoting  his  whole  en- 
ergy to  the  affairs  of  the  Church.     In  connect iou  with 
his  like-niindt.-d  colleague,  the  learned  Dr.  Biihr.  au- 
thor of  Symholisin  if  the  Mosaic  Worghijiy  he   faith- 


t hough  very  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes,  does  no 
haust  the  general  subject,  which  would  require  ti« 
three  additional  volumes.     He  leaves  out  of  viei 
important  preparatory  movement  of  Wycliffe  ancE-^^ 
l^»llards  in  England,  of  IIuss  and  the  Ilusbites  in^  -* 
heinia,  of  Savonarola  in  Italy,  and  of  what  is  geiieK  "^ 
calle<l  the  Revival  f>f  letters  and  Classical  Leara.' 
by  such  men  as  Erasmus,  Keuchliii,  Agricola:  n<_ 
s|K'ak  of  the  more  negative  preparation  of  the  Kefor 
tion  bv  the  anti-Catholic  secta  of  the  Middle  A 
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fruit,  the  fruit  of  the  first  three  years,  which  by  the  hiw 
was  to  be  regarded  an  unclean  (Lev.  xix,  23).  See  Cir- 
cumcision. 

Unclean  (usually  some  form  of  the  verb  Kw^, 
which  is  the  technical  term  for  cetevionial  pollution ; 
aKa^apTOCf  impure;  but  occasionally  MJ"'?,  naked; 
ttnp,  consecrated;  JTHD,  Ji//A;  KoivoCf  common).  In 
this  article  we  treat  of  food  prohibited  by  the  Mosaic 
law,  reserving  defilements  of  the  person  for  the  follow- 
ing article.     Sec  Clkak. 

The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  eat  things  strangled,  or 
dead  of  themselves,  or  through  beasts  or  birds  of  prey ; 
whatever  beast  did  not  both  part  the  hoof  and  chew  the 
cud ;  and  certain  other  smaller  animals  rated  as  ^  creep- 
ing things"  (V^^) ;  certain  classes  of  birds  mentioned 
in  Lev.  xi  and  Deut.  xiv,  twenty  or  twenty-one  in  all ; 
whatever  in  the  waters  had  not  both  fins  and  scales ; 
whatever  winged  insect  had  not  besides  four  legs  the 
two  hind -legs  for  leaping;  besides  things  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  idols ;  and  all  blood  or  whatever  contained 
it  (save  perhaps  the  blood  of  fish,  as  would  appear  from 
that  only  of  beast  and  bird  being  forbidden  [Lev.  vii,  26]), 
and  therefore  flesh  cut  from  the  live  animal ;  as  also  all 
fat,  at  any  rate  that  disposed  in  masses  among  the  in- 
testines, and  probably  wherever  discernible  and  separa- 
ble among  the  flesh  (iii,  14-17;  vii,  23).  The  eating 
of  blood  was  prohibited  even  to  **  the  stranger  that 
sojoumeth  among  you"  (xvii,  10,  12,  18,  14),  an  exten- 
sion which  we  do  not  trace  in  other  dietary  precepts; 
e.  g.  the  thing  which  died  of  itself  was  to  be  given 
"  unto  the  stranger  that  is  in  thy  gates"  (Deut.  xiv,  21). 
As  regards  blood,  the  prohibition  indeed  dates  from  the 
declaration  to  Noah  against  "  flesh  with  the  life  thereof 
which  is  the  blood  thereof,"  in  Gen.  ix,  4,  which  was 
perhaps  regarded  by  Moses  as  still  binding  upon  all 
Noah*s  descendants.  The  grounds,  however,  on  which 
the  similar  precept  of  the  Apostolic  Council,  in  Acts  xv, 
20,  21,  appears  based,  relate  not  to  any  obligation  rest- 
ing still  unbroken  on  the  Gentile  world,  but  to  the  risk 
of  promiscuous  offence  to  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, ^^/or  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city  them 
that  preach  him."  Hence  this  abstinence  is  reckoned 
among  "  necessary  things"  (^ra  «irova*yc£c),  and  "  things 
offered  to  idols,"  although  not  solely,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, on  the  same  grounds,  are  placetl  in  the  same 
class  with  *' blood  and  things  strangled"  {dnixtv^oi 
n'dtMtXo^Tuw  Kcu  alparoQ  Kai  ttvixtov,  ver.  28,  29). 
Besides  these,  we  find  the  prohibition  twice  recurring 
against  **  seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk."  It  is 
added,  as  a  final  injunction  to  the  code  of  dietary  pre- 
cepts in  Deut.  xiv,  after  the  crowning  declaration  of 
ver.  21,  ^^for  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy 
Go<l;"  but  in  Exod.  xxiii,  19;  xxxiv,  20,  the  context 
relates  to  the  bringing  first-fruits  to  the  altar,  and  to 
the  "  angel"  who  was  to  "  go  before"  the  people.  To 
this  precept  we  shall  have  occasion  further  to  retuni. 

The  general  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  is  rightly 
obser\*ed  by  Michaelis  {Smithes  Transl,  art.  ccii,  etc)  to 
have  its  parallel  among  all  nations,  there  being  univer- 
sally certain  creatures  regarded  ns  clean,  i.  e.  fit  for  fooil, 
and  the  rest  as  the  opposite  (comp.  L<"v.  xi,  47).  With 
the  greater  numWr  of  nations,  however,  this  is  only  a 
traditional  usage  based  merely,  perhaps,  either  on  an 
instinct  relating  to  health,  or  on  a  repugnance  which  is 
to  l»e  reganled  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  itself,  and  of  which 
no  further  account  is  to  be  given.  Thus  Michaelis  (as 
above)  remarks  that  in  a  certain  part  of  (Germany  rab- 
bits are  vieweii  as  unclean,  i.  e.  are  advisedlv  excluded 
from  diet.  English  feelings  as  regards  the  frog  and  the 
snail, amtrasted  Mith  those  of  (.'ontinentaK  supply  an- 
other close  parallel.  Now,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  nothing 
more  than  this  is  intended  in  the  distinction  between 
"clean"  and  "nnclean"  in  the  directions  given  to  Noah. 
The  intention  seems  to  have  been  that  creatures  recog- 
nised, on  whatever  ground,  as  unfit  for  human  food, 


should  not  be  preserved  in  so  large  a  proportion  a 
those  whose  number  might  be  diminished  by  that  coc 
sumption.  The  dietar}'  code  of  the  Egyptians,  and  tta 
traditions  which  have  descended  among  the  Arabs,  m. 
fortified,  certainly  down  to  the  time  of  Mohammed,  ao 
in  some  cases  later,  by  any  legislation  whatever,  so  U 
as  we  know,  may  illustrate  the  probable  state  of  tb 
Israelites.  If  the  law  seized  upon  such  habits  as  we: 
current  among  the  people,  perhaps  enlarging  their  800| 
and  range,  the  whole  scheme  of  tradition,  instinct,  at 
usage  so  enlarged  might  become  a  ceremonial  bam€ 
having  a  relation  at  once  to  the  theocratic  idea,  to  t1 
general  health  of  the  people,  and  to  their  separatene 
as  a  nation. 

The  same  personal  interest  taken  by  Jehovah  in  1 
subjects,  which  is  expressed  by  the  demand  for  a  cer 
monially  pure  state  on  the  part  of  ever}'  Israelite  as  j 
covenant  with  him,  regarded  also  this  particular  deta 
of  that  purity,  viz.  diet.  'J'hus  the  prophet  (Isa.  Ixn 
17),  speaking  in  his  name,  denounces  those  that  "stoo 
tify  themselves  (consecrate  themselves  to  idulatn'),«tt 
ing  swine's  flesh,  and  the  abomination,  and  the  mouse, 
and  those  "  which  remain  among  the  graves  and  lodg 
in  the  monuments,  which  eat  swine's  flesh,  and  brut! 
of  abomhiable  things  is  in  their  vessels"  (Ixv,  4).  1 
remained  for  a  higher  lawgiver  to  announce  that  "  thei 
is  nothing  from  without  a  man  that  entering  into  hit 
can  defile  him"  (Mark  vii,  15).  The  fat  was  claime 
as  a  bunit-offering,  and  the  blood  enjoyed  the  higbe.' 
sacrificial  esteem.  In  the  two  combined,  the  entire  vi( 
tim  was  by  representation  offered,  and  to  transfer  eithf 
to  human  use  was  to  deal  presumptuously  with  tli 
most  holy  things.  But,  besides  this,  the  blood  was  et 
teemed  as  "  the  life"  of  the  creature,  and  a  mvsteriot 
sanctity  beyond  the  sacrificial  relation  thereby  attache 
to  it.  Hence  we  read, "  whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  eai 
eth  any  manner  of  blood,  even  that  soul  shall  be  ci 
off  from  his  people"  (Lev.  vii,  27;  comp.  xvii,  10,  14^ 
whereas  the  offender  in  other  dietar^'^  respects  wi 
merely  "unclean  until  even"  (xi,  40;  xvii,  15).  Bloo 
was  certainly  drunk  in  certain  heathen  ritua]0,especiall 
those  which  related  to  the  solemnization  of  a  covenan 
but  also  as  a  pledge  of  idolatrous  worship  (Pm.  xvi.  -J 
Ezek.  xxxiii,  25).  Still  there  is  no  reason  to  think  tlu 
blood  has  ever  been  a  common  article  of  food,  and  an 
lawgiver  might  probably  reckon  on  a  natural  a>*erE>i( 
effectually  fortifying  his  prohibition  in  this  re${M?ct.  ui 
less  under  some  bewildering  influence  of  superstitiui 
Whether  animal  qualities,  grosser  appetitea,  and  inhi 
man  tendencieit  might  be  supposed  by  the  Hebrrv 
transmitted  into  the  partaker  of  the  blood  of  animal 
we  have  nothing  to  show :  see,  however,  Josepbus,  A  h 
iii,  11,2.     See  Blood. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  practical  effect  of  the  ml 
laid  down  is  to  exclude  all  the  cumivora  among  qua< 
rui)eds,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  interpret  the  nomenclatun 
the  raptores  among  birds.  This  suggests  the  questin 
whether  they  were  excluded  as  being  not  averse  to  hi 
man  carcasses,  and  in  most  Eastern  i^ountries  acting  t 
the  servitors  of  the  battle-field  and  the  gibbet.  Eve 
swine  have  been  known  so  to  feed;  and,  further,  by  the: 
constant  runcation  among  whatever  lies  on  the  grouni 
suggest  impurity,  even  if  they  were  not  generally  foi 
feeders.  Among  fish,  those  which  were  allowetl  cut 
tain,  unquestionably,  the  most  wholesome  varieties,  aa\ 
that  they  exclude  the  oyster.  Probably,  however,  aei 
fishing  was  little  practiced  by  the  Israelites;  and  th 
Levitical  rules  must  be  understood  as  referring  bacli 
ward  to  their  experience  of  the  produce  of  the  Nili 
and  for\iard  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  Jordan  and  ii 
upi)er  lakes.  The  exclusion  of  the  camel  and  the  hat 
from  allowable  meats  is  less  easy  to  account  for,  sav 
that  the  former  never  was  in  common  use,  and  is  ger 
erally  sf)oken  of  in  reference  to  the  seroi-barbaroua  d«i 
ert  tribes  on  the  eastern  or  southern  border-land,  som 
of  whom  certainly  had  no  insuperable  repugnance  to  hi 
flesh ;  although  it  is  so  impossible  to  subetitute  any  otbc 
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nowiae  quicken,  was  based  on  a  sentiment  merely.    But  but  on  a  different  principle :  '*  Duplex  fait  imroandities 

the  practical  consequence,  that  milk  must  be  foregone  Ilebr.     Una  crat  peccatum,  quia  pnecepto  Dei  vetita«. 

or  eli>ewherc  obtained,  would  prevent  the  sympathy  talis  erat  comedere  cames  immundas.    Talis  etiaro  era 

from  being  an  empty  one.     It  would  not  be  the  passive  pati  lepram,  etc     Altera  non  erat  vetita,  sed  solum  ii 

emotion  which  becomes  weaker  by  repetition,  for  want  dicata  et  statuta,  talis  erat  tangere  leprosurof  etc    II 

■of  an  active  habit  with  which  to  ally  itself.     And  thus  non  erant  peccata,  sed  tantum  inducebant  irregularit 

its  operation  woidd  lie  in  indirectly  quickening  sympa-  tem  quaudam."    Modem  Jews  profess  to  be  bound  onl^ 

thies  for  the  brute  creation  at  all  other  times.     The  by  the  former  of  these  classes.    The  threefold  cUu«sidc 

Talmudists  took  an  extreme  view  of  the  precept,  as  for-  tion,  however,  which  is  indicated  in  the  law  of  M 

bidding  generally  the  cooking  of  flesh  in  milk  (Mishna,  itself  seems  to  be  most  convenient,  and  is  most  coi 

CAo/*w,  viii;  Hottinger,  A*-^. /Mr.  p.  117,141).  monly  adopted  —  (a)  ** Every  leper;"  (6)  "Every 

It  remains  to  mention  the  sanitary'  aspect  of  the  case,  that  hath  an  issue ;"  (c)  "  Whosoever  is  defileii  by  t 

Swine  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  disease  in  their  dead"  (see  Numb,  v,  2).     The  lawgiver,  no  doubt,  he 

own  Ixxlies.     This  probably  means  that  they  are  more  refers  to  his  own  enactments  in  Leviticus,  and  unuM>  ^^'"^ 

easily  led  than  other  creatures  to  the  foul  feetling  which  the  three  gi*neric  phrases  includes  all  the  instances       m,^*^f 

produces  it;  and,  where  the  average  heat  is  groat,  de-  uuclcannohs.  ^ 

comi)osition  rapid,  and  malaria  easily  excited,.this  ten-        (1.)  He  begins  with  leprosy,  the  gravest  of  all        ^^  . 

dency  in  the  animal  is  more  mischievous  than  else-  stances.     A  minute  diagnosis  of  this  terrible  malady  _^."' 

where.    A  meazel  or  mezti,  from  whence  we  have  "  mea-  its  ceremonial  character,  and  the  purification  which    ^      *  JJ" 

sled  pork,"  is  the  old  English  word  for  a  "  leper,"  and  it  law  prescribed,  are  given  in  Lev.  xiii.     See  LF.rKO.«^  ^        ^ 
is  asserted  that  eating  swine's  flesh  in  Syria  and  Egypt        (2.)  LTnder  the  st^cond  head,  of  uncleanness  from 

tends  to  pnnluce  that  disorder  (iiartholinus,  /><>  Morbus  sues,"  are  included  all  those  physical  emauatioi^r-  _^.     '^ 

i^iW.c.viii;\Vunderbar,p.51).  Butthereisan  indetinite-  boitily  discharges  to  which  either  sex  is  liable.     T""^    Th^^ 

ness  about  these  assertions  which  prevents  our  dealing  are  des^'ribcil  in  their  several  details  in  the  folio  ^ 

with  them  scientifically,    ^fel^zel or  niezel  may  vfeU/iu-  passages:  [1.]  The  woman's  periodical  issues  in 

deed,  represent  "le|>er,"  but  which  of  all  the  morbid  xv,  19-24,  and  irregular  issues  in  ver.  2^27.     IT 

symptoms  classed  under  that  head  it  is  to  stand  for,  were  alike  unclean  in  themselves  (the  former  for 

and  whether  it  means  the  same,  or  at  least  a  parallel,  days,  the  latter  during  the  irregularity),  and  comi 

disorder  in  man  and  in  pig  are  indeterminate  questions,  cated  uncleanness  during  the  day  alike  to  "  wbi 

See  Lkphk.    The  prohibition  on  eating  fat  was  salubri-  touched  her,"  "  her  bet!,"  or  "  anything  that  si 

ous  in  a  region  where  skin  diseases  are  frequent  and  vir-  on;"  from  which  uncleanness  they  esca|)ed  **at 

ulent,  and  that  on  blood  had,  no  doubt,  a  similar  tenden-  by  washing  their  clothes  and  bathing.     Any  ma^ 

cy.     The  case  of  animals  dying  of  themselves  needs  no  so  far  forgot  decency  as  to  lie  with  her  and  be  ^s  *«/oej 

remark:  the  mere  wish  to  insure  avoiding  disease,  in  with  her  menstrual  taint  incurred  an  equally  lo  ^  ~ig de- 

case  they  had  <lied  in  such  a  state,  wouki  dictate  the  filement  as  the  woman  herself,  and  like  her  conr-»  oiufii. 

rule.    Yet  the  beneficial  tendency  Is  veile<l  under  a  cer-  cated  uncleaimess  to  the  l>ed  whereon  he  lay.     <_)ii  the 

emonial  difference,  for  the ''stranger"  dwelling  with  the  day  after  the  cessation  of  her  issue  (the  eighi:  Ri)  the 

Israelite  was  allowed  it,  although  the  latter  was  forbid-  woman,  for  her  purification,  was  to  bring  two      Curtle* 

den.    Thus  is  their  distinctness  before  God,  as  a  nation,  doves  or  two  young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin-offeri  iig  aiid 

ever  put  prominently  forward,  even  where  more  conmion  the  other  for  a  burnt-offering,  to  the  priest,  who    '^vas  lo 

m(»tives  a[>pear  to  have  their  turn.     As  regards  the  an-  make  atonement  for  her  before  the  Lord.     [2. J  Th<»  i*- 

imals  allowed  for  fooil,  com|>aring  them  with  those  for-  sues  of  males,  two  sorts  of  which  are  mentioned   in    T^^- 

bidden,  there  can  be  no  d(»ubt  on  which  side  the  balance  xv,  3,  pnKluced  uncleanness  witli  effects  precisel>'"     ^vtsv^ 

of  wholesoraeness  lies.     Nor  would  any  dietetic  econo-  ilar  to  those  of  women  (see  ver.  4-12).     Thi» 

mist  fail  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  the  lAivitical  dietary  the  place  to  discuss  the  nature  of  these  male 

cotie  as  a  wht»le,  as  insuring  the  maximum  of  public  Michaelis  adduces  stnmg  reasons  for  disputing  lTb 

health,  and  yet  of  national  distinctness,  procured,  hj)w-  eral  opinion,  which  denies  that  the  Oimorrhaa  ri^' 

ever,  by  a  minimum  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from  is  referred  to  in  the  passage  l)efore  us  {lAiirs  (p/~ 

restriction.  [Smith's  transl. J, art. ccxii).    See  Issuk.    The  |-»' 

L^^ rat II re. — Bochart,  I/ierozoicon ;  Forskal,  Descrip-  tion  prescribed  for  men  under  this  defilement  i^ 

tioties  AninHiliuMj  etc.f  qu(r  in  Jtinere  Orientali  Ob*erva-  cal  with  that  for  women   (ver.  13-15).     [3.] 

».'f/,  with  his /<'<>;w*^erM»n  AafMra/M/w;  and  KosenmUl-  copulation,  including  conjugal  intercourse,  can 

inTy  JJafullnichder  bibl,  A lterthumfhtinlet\o],iv,  Natural  both  man  and  woman  uncleanne^ss  "until  ib^ 

i/w^ory,  may  be  consulted  on  some  of  thetjuestions  con-  from  which  they  were  to  cleanse  themselves  aam"*^  -^id  tii 

nccted  with  this  subject;  also,  more  generally,  Mai-  garments  by  bathing  and  washing  (ver.  16-lc$.   _     *^-  ^  L 

monides,  I)e  Cibis  VtrtUu;  Keiiihard,  Dt  Cif/is  //tbriro'  The  final  result  of  the  sexual  act  in  childbirth  l^"' 

rum  Prohibit Ut.    See  Food.  a  still  more  marked  defilement  [jsee  Lev,  xi  m^^" 

Uncleanness  (chieflv  nx^a,  useti  in  the  almost  m<»l»»<?r'8  uncleanness  in  this  her  puerj»eral  »tat<=^ 

^    .    .    ,  r  1      •.•     I  j^I:iL^«..»\  :»  .v.^  ►^.~.  i  .  birth  of  a  bov,  was  identical  in  duration  witha 

technical  sense  of  Ijevitical  defilement)  is  the  term  by  ,  •, ' .  t.  j 

......         - ,,         ....        ...  ,.  .  her  menstrual  issues.      Seven  days  was  she 

which,  in  the  law  of  Moses,  is  indicated  that  condition  ^^,^^5);  on  the  eighth  the  child  was  circumci. 

which  caused  the  temporary  susr^ensum  of  a  Hebrew  \y  ^^^^  ^.^.^^^  ^f;^  ^^^^^^  remained  in  priv 

man  or  woman  from  religious  and  social  privileges  as  a  ^j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  sanctuarv,  during  thirtv-thf 

subject  of  the  Iheocracy.  ^^^^  ^^.^^  4^      ^,j^j^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ;,  ^^ 

1.  About  seventy  specihc  cases  of  po«»ible  unclean-  ^.^  ^^^y^^^^  j„  ^j,^  ^  ^^  ,^^  ^^^^  J^  ^^^ 

ness  are  de^ril,eii,  and  others  iniplie<l      V  anous  mcnles  ^^.^^  ^^     .,^,j,^  purification  rites  of  the  mother,  h 

of  classifying  them  have  been  resor  ed  to.     The  old  ^.^re  the  same,  whether  observed  at  the  end  of  tl 

Jewish  writers  made  two  classes,  accc»rd.ng  to  the  length  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^j  ^^      ^^,^     ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 

of  the  ceremonial  suspension.     The  lighter  class  em-  ^^^  ^  b«rnt-<Tfrering,*and  a  young  pigeon  or  turt 

braced  the  instances  of  uncleanness  for  the  dav;  the  <.,,  „  „.„  ,,ir^  •„„  ..,. .^  ♦u/..««fl  *k-..  v.^  ,«:«i.  ^  t^-^ 

,  ,         .  -    ,  •    I/O    •.!     •    IT     1  for  a  sin-onenng,  unto  the  pnest,  that  he  migh  ^^  li«it< 

heavier  class,  those  of  a  longer  period  (P^^^^  atonement  for  her  before  the  LoVd,  and  she  mi^/^//^ 

XV,  1148:  Maimonide.s,  Comtiti,tvmesm  Lgol.  viii  f>8  ^j^^      j^  ^^^  ^^  .^,^1,^,^^^  ^  »^       the  laiA  ^Ae 

where  the  contaminated  of  the  lighter  class  is  called  substitution  <,f  another  vouiig*pigeoa  or  turUe^ic^re  by 

B'!-«  ':i^1'^,dedie^avandus;  comp.  Lightf<K.t, //fin«.  o/*  ^^^  mother  was  allowed  (ver.  6-8;  oomp.  the  T/i^n 

O,  T.  IWorks  by  Pitman,  ii,  122];  although  he  gives  Mary's  humbler  offering  in  her  "low  eatate,*"  Luke  ii, 

four  classes,  according  to  time).    Other  writers  (see  Cor-  22-24).     In  (»ur  general  article  on  the  Law  op  Mosfi?^ 

nelius  u  Lapide  on  I^v.  xv,  22)  make  also  two  classes,  we  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  prubable  tulitTxttt^  "^ 


UNCLEANNESS  6; 

In  contrtstwith  this  reliuf  was  ihc  inflexiliU  pentlly 
threatpnert  iRJiinsi  all  wilful  iiefllcci  uf  the  variotu  rife« 
cirpurifirittinn  prescribeil  iu  thv  law.  The  tiMfM  rurmuU 
ur  tbis  p«iiBlty  nccuTB  in  Numb,  xix,  30:  "rhe  man 
thai  shall  be  unclean  and  ahall  nut  |>unfy  himaeir,  that 
suul  ahall  be  cut  off  rrom  amuiig  the  congregation  [ar, 
u  it  runs  iii  ver.  IS/from  luael'],  because  he  hath  de- 
IllM  the  aancmary  of  the  Lord.-  That  this  fwinun 
meant  ilealh  it  evident  from  Lev.  xt,  31,  and  xx,  9  (see 
Michaelia,  tnim  n/.tfow*  [Smith'*  tr«n»L],  iv,  43,  aud 
KeilonlfOi.  xvti,H).  Jehovati,the  theocralic  king  anil 
holy  (Jod,whu  had  hUown  ways  of  "cutting  or'ihediB- 

thc  reasuD  fur  its  infliction— "  because  he  halh  deSled 
the  unctuBTv  of  the  Lnid.''  Thia  is  in  direct  accord- 
auce  with  the  priuciple  by  which  the  Divine  Lcgi^tor 
repealeilly  Banciiima  his  laws ;  "  Ve  shall  be  holy  i  for  1 
[he  Lord  your  (^od  am  holy"  (Lev.  xix,  2,  and  frequent- 
ly elaewhewl,  and  it  waa  the  recognition  of  these  saint- 
ly duties  which  always  cliaracteriied  the  fiious  Israel- 
ite. '■Uod"'(i>ays  the  psalmist,  Paa.  Ixxiix,  7)  "is 
greatly  to  be  feared  in  the  assembly  of  the  saints 
[D^S^I?,  which  is  likewise  the  word  uaeil  in  the  foi- 
raula  of  Leviticus;  the  phrase  0■'C^p  it^pa  also, 
which  occurs  in  vet.  6  of  this  psalm,  ia  [he  frequent 
deaignatiun  of  the  pditical  organiEatioti  of  the  Israi 
ilcg],  anil  to  be  had  in  reverence  of  all  them  that  a 

The  Mosaic  rttusi  on  uncleauncm  illuslralea  much  of 
the  phrascolugy  of  the  Psalms  and  the  prophets,  and 
(what  is  more)  many  statemetils  in  lh«  New  Tesl.,  not 
only  in  obvious  cum|^lri■nn^  as  in  the  Epistle  in  the 
Hebrews,  but  in  oblique  phrases,  such  as  in  Eph.v.  26, 
27,  where  ihe  apnsllc,  "  speaking  of  Christ's  washing 
the  Church,  that  he  might  preneiit  it  to  himaeir '  with- 
out »poi  or  wrinhle,'  etc,  seemeth  to  allude  to  Ihe  .lews' 
exceeding  great  curiousnesa  in  their  washings  for  pn- 
ritlcalion"  (liglitfoot,  who  quotes  Maimonidea  in  Hik- 
iviofA,ilI,iii,2tt7). 

IncuncluKion,we  must  refer  to  the  noticea  of  purilica- 
tioD  which  occur  in  the  New  TesL  These  arc  of  three 
kinds — (a)  the  Ififilimatr  instances,  such  as  that  of  Ihe 
Virgin  Mary  (I.iike  ii.  23),  the  leper  (Mark  i,  44),  the 
Nazarite  (Acts  x.ti,  as,  •ii\  all  »f  which  make  rxpresa 
reference  to  the  law;  (by  the  UHi(nri"Fi;ri/ cases,  such  aa 
the  traditional  and  Pharisaical  wanhiiii-x  of  the  handi 
(Matt.  XV,  -i),  and  of  wbles,  c■lp^  ami  iilalten  (Mark 
vii,  4),  all  which  the  LArd  condemneil  in  strong  teima 
as  superstitious  encmachmenia  on  the  divine  law ;  (c) 
the  doablj'id  cases,  such  as  the  cue  of  thoae  who  came 
tu  Jeruaalem  to  )iurify  themselves  before  the  I'asaover 
(John  xi,9a.),and  the  discuMion  mentioned  in  John  iii, 
go.  "Their  cuntruversy,"  says  Lightfoot,  "waa  partly 
atHWt  Ihe  |ire-emtnencc  of  the  Judaical  washings  and 
tbe  evangelical  baptism — and  here  the  Jewa  and  John's 
diaciplca  were  at  oppodUon,  aiul  partly  about  the  pre- 
eminence of  John's  baptism  and  Qiriat's — and  bore  the 
Jews  wtiuM  hiss  them  on  in  the  tMntcetatioti"  (H'orita 
[cd.ntman].v,6T> 

4.  Out  ubjevt  In  this  article  has  been  to  collect  the 
Ki-ifilHnil  laws  un  uncleannesa  and  puritication.  wc 
have  Bvoideil  the  Jewish  tiaditinnal  doclnnes.  These 
may  he  diacovered  by  the  curious  on  such  subjects  by  a 
careful  use  oTlbe  indexes  to  tbe  works  uf  Lighlfoot, 
8ch).ltgtHi  i/hnr  II<A.  t(  Tutmiid.),  and  Surenhusiiu 
(JfiaAncr).  Dr.  Wutlon,  hi  hia  work  on  Ihe  Mishna  (i, 
lBU-170).  lias  analysed  the  A'ntr  Tukarulh,  or  Ordrr  of 
I'ur^-alVfHa,  which  contains  the  authunxed  ttadition 
on  the  subject  ul  our  aitielc.  "In  Ibis  order,"  says 
Woiloii, "  more  Ihan  in  any  uf  the  rest,  the  true  Phari- 
aaieal  spirit  which  our  bksscil  Lord  m  severely  rvpre- 
hfiHls  ill  Matt,  XV  and  Mark  vii  is  plainly  and  fully 
aeen."  AVe  A-ubjuin  the  names  of  the  chief  "titles'' or 
.  aeeiiinis  of  this  unlet:  1.  A'rfiui.veasels;  2.  Ohaloih,  lenta 
— trpaiing  of  pollutions  from  the  dead;  3.  A'l^Ini, 
plagues— uf  leprosy ;  4.  i'arah,  the  red  heifer ;  S.  Taha- 


roA,  purificationa  — relating   Is  h 

which  last  but  a  day ;  6.  Uikcaoti,  collections  of  waitr 

for  the  cleansing  baths,  etc ;  T.  ^'iddali,  menstiuBl  pul- 

lutionsj    9.  Ziibim,  men  that   '  ... 

nesaetj    10.  TMut  roni,  washc 

and  11.  Yaduiia,  hands  — 

title  have  no  fouudatiou  i: 

Talmub. 

Unclas,  Jo«EFH,  a  Methodist  Episcniial  n 
was  bom  Feb.  17,  1812,  in  Anne  Arundel  Cuun 
He  waa  converted  when  about  eightCMi  yean-  ii 
lowed  Bchonl-teaching  fur  some  time  in  KsAteri 
sylvania;  giaduated    at  Alleghany  CuUcKC    ■■ 

labored  two  years  as  professor  of  moral   science  i ^ 

Madiaon  College,  Unionlown,  Pa.,  and  aubseqnenrly  ^^a 
principal  of  Woodafield  Academy.  O.,  and  at  MeBilvin.^B.. 
In  1843  he  joined  the  Erie  Cunlcrence,  and  labured  «i«^ 
ceseively  at  (ireenville.  Randolph,  Foreatrille.  Pnrtlaikif 
Jamestown.  Silver  Creek,  Nanheasl.  and  PainesviUe. 
Ill  1864  Mr.  Uncles  waa  pnatrated  by  diseaae,  and  tr. 
tired  lo  Mesdvil'        '         ' 


s'lab 


t.  eoergmc 


>e  died.  Nov.  12.  t8M.  He  waa  devout. 
minenilv  sucwwfuL  See  Mimla  of  A 
xt,  iObV,  p.  198;  Simpson,  Cyiap.  of  A/ttAodiim, 


Unconditioned  mectioii.     See  Elettiox  or 

Unotioil  (^anointing'),  an  ecclesiastical  ceremotiy 
which  consists  in  the  application  uf  sacred  oil  to  a  per- 
Bon  ur  thing.     In  theKoman  Catholic  Church  iheie  an 
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tism,  and  used  by  way  of  preparation  fur  ii.  It  ~ti'  m»  -^ 
called  xpimt  p-'onxni  tXaiov,  the' nnctiiui  of  the  mvpas-  -^^ 
tical  oil"  It  was  consecrated  by  the  biahop,  with  ih«^  _^ 
prayer  that"(Iod  would  latictify  the  ul  in  the  nararn-^ 
ufthe  Lord  .lesus.  and  grant  it  spiritual  grace  andcAc^c:*;^ 
douB  power,  that  it  might  be  Mibaerrient  to  Ihe  nm\i  g-^-^ 
preparation  of  men  to  make  Ihevrf  j 


inled  III 


"fr  -»... 


_  freed  from  all  impiet 
thy  of  the  initialiun  according  to  the  conraian 
only  begotten  Son."    Men  were  thus  anointed  tl  _ 

might  be  partakeis  of  the  true  olive-tree,  Jesus  Cliri  «->«  #  'i, 
aiul  the  exorcised  oil  was  a  n-mbul  of  their  |anakT.>#  «&  ,, 
of  the  ratne»  of  Christ,  and  an  indication  of  the  Ilis  i  m-m  ri; 
and  deslrucdnn  uf  the  adverse  power.  See  lUiiKha  m-M  -^  yft, 
CA>b/.  .JMi;.  bk.xi,ch.  ix,g2,  S.     See  Battiiui.  _. 

3,  rwrfioB  iftht  CoiyfniKil.— Thia  is  anointing  ww-         ■  wit, 
holy  oil  those  coulirmed.     Iu  the  Roman  Church      m^Mb  ii,, 
romiula  rana  thus.  "Signo  le  aignu  cnicisi  et  c»Dliv^:X.    Si^ 
tc  chrismate  salutis.      In  nomine  Patiis,  et  Flli-^^K:/>'^ 
Spiritus  Sancti.     Amen."     In  the  Church  of  '=^"|;      r"'i[U 
this  rite  was  abolished  at  the  BefotniatioD,  and  ii^^  ^ 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  aa  well  aa  tbe  Prole^v«aat 
Episcopal  Church  of  tbe  L'nited  States,  no  unctioii  ju 
now  uiieil.    See  CoKFtRMATios. 

4,  Vmtiott  i\fa  /"ritW.— This  a  anointing  with  baTmj 
oil  a  person  pnimiiied  lo  the  pHeatbood.  This  rile  ia 
peculiarly  Latin.  Wlien  using  the  holy  (nl,  the  tHibc3K=>ii 
who  onUiiia  pray*  thusi  'Ctmsecrare  e 
digneris,  Ihnntiie,  m 
nostram  benedictionei 
dixe 


et  quBcoiDque  < 
ur,et  sanclificentur,  in  nomine  Domini  noMii  Ji 
,    Amen."    There  ia  no  Kidt 


test  on  the  part  of  the  op|M)site  party,  which  re[>u(iiate(l 
the  acts  of  the  Uniat^s,  and  declared  their  unaltered  at- 
tacbrocnt  to  the  ancient  Church  of  their  country  and  to 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Sigismund  deprived 
them  of  their  churches  and  convents,  and  forbade  the 
promulgation  of(Jreek  doctrines  in  his  dominions.  This 
division  of  the  Church  continued  in  full  force  until  the 
partition  of  Poland,  in  1772,  at  which  time  between  two 
and  three  millions  of  the  LTniates  gave  up  their  al- 
legiance to  Home,  and  returned  to  the  Eastern  Church. 
In  1839  2,000,000  more  were  reconciled ;  but  there  are 
still  ab<Mit  300.000  in  Russia  and  3.000,000  in  Austria. 
See  Krasinski,  Reform  in  Poland;  Mouravief,  Hi*t,  of 
the  Church  of  RuMta ;  Neale,  PatriarchiUe  of  A  lexun- 
dricu 

Unicom  is  the  invariable  but  unfortunate  render- 
ing in  the  A.  V.  of  a  Hcb.  word  which  occurs  nine  times 
in  three  slightly  varied  forms  (DK*1.,  nfem^  Numb,  xxiii, 
22;  xxiv,  8;  plur.  [D^'ISKI,  re<*wi»i]  Psa.  xxix,  (>;  Isa. 
xxxiv,  7;  D"*??;"),  reeym^  Psa.  xlii,  10;  D"''H,  reym,  Job 
xxxix,  9,  10;  and  0"^,  rem  [only  with  plur.  0"'pH,  re- 
mim'\t  Psa.  xxii,  21;  never  with  the  article;  Sept.  /m>- 
voK(pa}Q  or  aSpoQ ;  Vulg.  rhitujceros  or  uniconni)  as  the 
name  of  some  large  wild  animaL  More,  perliaps,  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  unicorn  of  the  an- 
ciei\ts  than  on  any  other  animal,  and  various  are  the 
opinions  which  have  been  given  as  to  the  creature  in- 
tended. The  etymology  of  the  Heb.  term  (according 
to  Gescnius,  from  DKl  =  D!)^,  to  be  high ;  but  according 
to  Fllrst,  from  an  olMcure  root  DK*!,  to  roar')  affords  no 
clear  indication  of  the  animal,  and  hence  we  must  resort 
to  indirect  means  for  elucidating  the  subject. 

I.  Scriptural  Characteristic*, — The  great  strength  of 
the  reim  is  mentioneil  in  Numb,  xxiii,  22;  Job  xxxix, 
11 ;  his  having  two  horns  in  Deut.  xxxiii,  17 ;  his  fierce 
nature  in  Psa.  xxii,  21 ;  his  indomitable  dbtposition  in 
Job  xxxix,  9-11;  the  active  and  playful  habits  of  the 
youDg  animal  are  alluded  to  in  Psa.  xxix,  6 ;  while  in 
Isa.  xxxiv,  6, 7,  where  Jehovah  is  said  to  be  preparing 
"  a  sacrifice  in  Bozrah,**  it  is  added,  **  Rehnim  shall  come 
down,  and  the  bullocks  with  the  buHs.**  The  following 
is  a  close  rendering  of  Job's  famous  description  of  this 
animal  (xxxix,  9-12) : 

**  Will  Reym  be  disposed  to  serve  thee  ? 
Would  he  perchance  lodge  on  thy  stall  ? 

Canst  thou  tie  Reym  In  a  fnrrnw  [with]  his  braid  ? 

Will  be  perchance  harrow  valleys  after  thee? 
Wilt  thou  truBi  in  him,  becaose  vast  [is]  his  force ; 

Or  1aav»  In  him  fhv  liihnrt 


eros,  fur,  even  allowing  that  the  tWij-horniMl  p 
Abyssinia  (R.  bicorttin)  may  have  iMJon  an  ii 
of  the  woody  districts  near  the  Jordan  in  Bil>li< 
this  pachyderm  must  be  out  of  the  queittion,as  o 
would  have  been  forbidden  to  be  sacriticed  b\ 
of  Moses;  whereas  the  rt-em  is  mentioned  by 
coming  down  wilh  bulliM^ks  and  ranin  to  the  L 
ritice.  *' Omnia  aninialia,"  says  Rosenmuller  ( 
Is.  loc  cit.),  *'ad  sarrilicia  idonea  in  unum  co 
tur.*'  Again,  the  skipping  of  the  young  ra 
xxix,  r>)  is  Hcarcely  compatible  with  the  habits 
noceros.  Moreover,  this  animal,  when  unmo 
not  generally  an  object  of  much  drca<l,  nor  ca 
licve  that  it  ever  existed  so  plentifully  in  t 
lands,  or  even  would  have  allowed  itself  to 
ciently  often  seen  so  as  to  be  the  subject  of 
attention,  the  rhinocen>s  being  an  animal  c 
habits. 

2.  Bochart  {f/ieroz.u,3Sb)  contends  that  th« 
reem  is  identical  with  the  Arabic  rim,  which  i 
referred  to  the  Oryx  leuvoryx,  the  white  an 
North  Africa,  and  at  one  time,  perha|>s,  an  ii 
of  Palestine.  Bocliart  has  been  followed  by  R 
ler,  Winer,  and  others. 

But  with  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  Oryx 
it  must  be  observed  that  this  antelope,  like  tl 
the  family,  is  harmless  unless  woundetl  or  hai 
by  the  hunter;  nor  is  it  remarkable  for  the  | 
of  any  extraordinary  strength.  Figures  of 
frequently  occur  on  the  Egyptian  sculpturei 
among  tlic  animals  tamed  by  the  Egyptians 
in  great  numbers  in  their  preserver"  OVilkiii 
Egypt,  i,  227,  ed.  1854).  Certainly  this  ant 
never  be  the  fierce  indomitable  reem  mention 
book  of  Job  (see  Lichtenstetn,  U<A,  d,  A  ntilopen 
Africa  [Berl.  1820J).     See  Antelope. 

3.  Arnold  Boot  {A  niinad.  Sacr,  iii,  8  [Lon> 
with  much  better  reason,  conjectures  that  son 
of  Urvst  or  wild-ox,  is  the  rtem  of  the  Hebre 
ures.  He  has  been  followed  by  Schultens  (C< 
Jobum  xxxiXf  9,  who  translates  the  term  by  / 
tri* :  this  learned  writer  has  a  long  and  mo8( 
note  on  this  question),  Parkhurst  (/ieb,  f^er, » 
Maurer  (Comment,  in  J(>b.  loc.  cit.),  Dr.  Harris  ( 
of  the  Bible\  and  by  Car%'  {Notes  on  Job,  loc  c 

Considering  that  the  reem  is  spoken  of  as  a 
ed  animal  of  great  strength  and  ferocity,  that 
idently  well  known  and  often  seen  by  the  Je^ 
is  mentioned  as  an  animal  fit  for  sacrificial  pur 


the    indefatigable   Juhnston    ( Ilist,  Nat,    their  couiitr}*.     This  bull  wae,  ^ 

^ooil.     It  tended  to  contirm  l^roteaunts  in  i^... 

g  that  there  is  abundance  of  chafT  in  all    ration  from  Home;  and  it  affordji  a  full  and  satiKfactoni- 

iiRts  have  for  some  time  been  inclining  to    answer  to  the  falsehood  put  forth  by  popivh  priehi$, 

,  there  may  be  some  little  wheat  also  (see    that  they  do  not  hide  the  Scriptures  from  the  |)ct>ple. 

}.d,SdugthUr  Reem  [I^ips.  17U(>]).    The  rhi-    See  Bluiit,  IHct,  of  TkeoL  s.  v.;   Fanv,  £ocie*.  Did, 

jf  India  and  Africa  showetl  that  a  ningle  cen-    s.  v. 

was  not  in  itself  unnatural;  and  the  discov-        Unio  MystXca  (mystical  imtow)  ia  a  theological 

veral  species  of  this  huge  pachyderm  in  the    terra  applied  to  that  inUmate  union  between  God      _ 

l»art«  of  the  latter  continent  has  bnmght  out    ^^n  that  results  through  the  exercise  of  savinf?  failh^ 

itures  of  the  old  descriptions  which  had  been    gee  Hagenbacli,  IJisf.  of  Doctrimei  (1869),  i,  188 i  iu^^?- 

1  to  be  fabulous.     Some  years  since  the  mis-    288.  ~^ 

CamplK'U  excited  much    interest  by  sending 

rom  South  Africa  the  hca<l  of  a  rhinoceros  which 

much  nearer  that  of  the  traditionary  unicorn 

ui3'thing  as  yet  known  to  naturalists.     It  bore  a 

;  straight  slender  honi,  projecting  from  the  face 

le   height  of  three  fet't,  with   a  small  tul)ercle- 

e<l  horn  imme<liately  behind  this.     The  auM^Iogical 

irches  of  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  and  the  exploits  of 

a   few    naturclist   sportsmen   in    the   wild -beast 

ions  Ivini;  to  the  north  of  the  ('ai»e  Colonv,  have  .       ^.        .       ,     ^.  .  .        ^     ,. 

de  ushmiliar  with   tl.U   fperit*  ( /fA.««rV<«  „•.!««•*«■*».  t.«ugl.«loptii.K  common  article,  of  «l.gr~-^ 

„),  »  well  »  <>.l.cn,  with  «  iimilnr  .rraiigement  of    "«K«•^•n«^<"«»pl«m^**re«l'»t".«c^from  etch  other. 

''  °  j  18i  I  a  conventum  was  called,  which  adoptetl  an  itiiie- 

!  ministry,  limiting  the  pastoral  term  to  two  vean; 
Unicttlus,  a  I»w-Latin  term  for  an  alms-box  with  =  ,K'rmitting  com])ensation.    The  doctrines  are  prec?= 
wrforated  cover.  ^x^,^  „f  tj,e  Methodist  Episcopal  Chuirh, as  are  alt 

Uniformity.    The  ecxrlcHiastiral  use  of  this  woni    general  features  of  tlie  government.    Tliey  hare  a 
to  denote  the  use  of  one  and  the  same  form  of  public  '■.  eral  conference,  meeting  once  in  four  yean;  annual 
iiyers,  administration  of  sacramcntH,  and  other  rites,    ferences,  of  which  there  are  now  five;  quarterly  co^ 
;.,  prescriUii  by  the  Acts  of  l.'iiiforniiiy.     The  rirst !  ences;  Itive-fcasts;  and  class-meetings.  A  generals^ 
tlu'sf;  was  issueil  by  Parliament  during  the  reign  of    intendent  is  elected  by  the  (ieneral  Conference,  who  ^ 
izalieth,  and  provided — for  the  tirsi  oflfonce,  forfeit  ure    his  office  for  four  years,  and  is  eligible  to  re-electioiu. 
one  ye^ar's  profits  and  six  months'  inipriMinmeiit ;  f<ir    general  su|)erintendeiit  in  1878  was  Kev.  EdwanI  "^Vi'tiX- 
c  Mc>04>iid  ofTiMuv,  deprivation  of  all  spiritual  promo-    iams,  and  two  subsuperintendents,  Kev.  John  0.  Kai 
>ns  and  imprisonment  for  one  year ;  anil  for  the  third    and  Kev.  A.  S.  Sandfitrd,  D.D.  The  statistics  in  1876*. 
Vncf,  deprivation  of  all  spirit iihI  promotions  and  im-    givt'U  as  follows: 
isonment  for  life  (see  stau  1  Kliz. 


Union   American  Methodist 
Church,  The,  was  founded  by  Kev.  Peter  Spence^^^J* 
in  Wilmington,  DeL,  June,  1813,  and  was  oomposed  ^a^mm^^f 

seceding  colored  members  of  the  Methodist  Episc<i( ^ 

l/hurch.     It  was  chartered  under  the  title  of  **T    "~^ijj 
African  Union  Church,"  which  it  retained  until  ^f, 

ter  the  war,  when  its  present  name  was  adopt 
Originally  the  ministers  ser^'ed  without  compcDsali 
and  without  anv  limit  to  their  term  of  ser\-icc.    T 


C<ili1«i>iii-a>. 


I'mch«r».     Mctiibm.    S.  8.  tkhwlmra.  Cbnrrfa  Pn^f^rtj::: 


2,  55  4-8).  Acronling  t<»  the  oct. 
ifseil  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
l>*2,  even'  i>enK)ii  obtaining  prefer- 
LMit  in  the  Church  or  iuiiver>ilies 
list  declare  his  assent  to  everything 
ntained  in  the  littok  of  Comtnori 
'uyrr.     See  Conform  it  v. 

Unigenltus  (so  ralle«l  from  its  first  wonl.  referring  I      Union  wmi  Christ,  that  act  of  divine  grace  bj. 

the  otiljf-ttetjiithn  Son ),  Thk  Wvx.u  was  an  instrument  j  which  we  are  joine<i  to  Christ :  and  is  conaidereil.  1.  A 

riich  was  issued  by  |m)]K'  Clement  XI,  and  made  its  '  virtual,  or  that  which  was  formed  from  all  eteniit^ 


— ?• 


Delnwnre  and  Penusylviiiiin. 

New  Entrlaiul .* 

NfW  Jersey 

Canada  West 

Arkansas 

Total 


25 
6 
5 

85 


8ft.0(iU 

fr,ono 

_5,ftOO^ 
$140,000 


p  iH'ing  found  ineffectual,  Clement  procce«le<l  to  con-    21,  etc.).     It  is  also  C4>mpared  to  the  uniim  of  a  viin 
mn  one  hundred  and  one  pnipositions  contained  in    and  its  branches  (x v. 4. 5);  to  the  uniimofourfood  wit^/ 


J* 


iih 


rea«!ing  it."     "The  \AmV»  day  ought  to  l»e    Cor.  vi.  17) ;  by  an  identity  «>f  Issly  (xii,  12, 27) ;  by   '^^-^ 
v  Christians  for  works  of  pietv,  and,  alsive  ;  identity  of  interest  (Matt,  xxv,  40 ;  John  xx.  17).    'VMT 


Ives  from 
nctitieil  b. 

I,  for  the  r*»adinK  of  the  sacntl  Scripture.  It  is  dam 
ible  to  wish  to  withdraw  a  Christian  fn)m  this  read- 
g."  This  bull,  pnK^nred  by  Louis  XIV  and  the  Jes- 
ts. pnHhice»l  tjreat  commotions  in  France.  Forty  Cial- 
lan  bishops  accepted  it ;  but  it  was  opposed  by  many 
hers,  espe<*ially  by  Nonilles,  bishop  of  Paris.  Sixteen 
shops  suK|)eii<UHl  the  bull  in  their  dioceses.  They 
ere  su{>|K)rteil  by  the  nniver*«ities  of  Paris,  Kheims, 
ul  Nantes,  and  by  the  Paris  facullit^s  of  theology,  law, 
id  arts.  Many  of  the  prelates  and  other  |>ersons  ap- 
aled  in  vain  to  a  general  counoil,  ami  were  for  this 
nson  called  Appellants.  A  j>erm'<'ntion  was  raised 
:ajnst  thos«»  who  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Jan- 
•'»<it  ()tiesnel,  ami  manv  of  them  were  ol»lig<*<l  t*)  flee 


h\  an 

union  must  be  iHnisidere<l,  not  as  a  mere  mental  union  o«9   rm*.  ntonir 
in  comfort  or  notion:  nor  a  physical  union,  as  bctw-.^s^'  i^-^^'fwrtw 
the  head  and  the  members ;  nor  as  an  essential  unr  •  m,-^    union, 
4>r  union  with  the  divine  nature ;  but  as  a  nivstical  wwmm      luiwm 
(Kph.  V,  .32) :  an  honorable  union  (1  John  iii,  1. 2);  mm.         sr  m  mu- 
Id'Hiatural  union  1 1  C^r.  i,  UO) ;  holy  (1  John  iii.  24) ;  7  ;  ffeo' 

essary  (John  xv,  4) ;  inviolable  (Kom.  viii, 38. 89).  i^"  s:     ^Stn/re 
state  it  thus:  1.  A  union  of  natures  (Heb.  ii,  11);  IM""     ^  (^ 

actions.  Clirist's  olwilience  l)eing  impnted  to  us,  anr "^our 

sins  reckruuMl  to  him  (2  (W.  v,  21 ) ;  «.  Of  life  (Col.  ii ..      J,  / ); 
4.  ()f  sentiment  (2  Cor.  v,  17) ;  5.  Of  interest  (Matt.      -'**  v, 
34,  etc.) ;  «.  Of  affect i<»n  (2  Cor,  v,  14);  7.  Of  nticy^nt^ 
{ John  xvii,  21).     The  adrantafftt  of  it  are  knowledge 
(Eph.  i.  18).  fellowship  (1  Cor.  i,  9),  security  (John  x*--), 
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Council  of  Nice,  iu  which  the  angry  storm  of  the  three 
hundred  theologians  was  allayed  and  Arius  and  his  doc- 
trine condemned.  The  historian  Eusebius  naively  says^ 
"  The  emperor  succeeded  in  bringing  them  into  simi- 
larity of  judgment  ami  conformity  of  opinion  on  all 
controverted  points."  For  another  century  controversy 
continued  as  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  double  nature  of 
Christ,  and  Mary  as  Mother  of  God,  all  of  which  were 
gradually  settled  by  majority  votes  of  successive  coun- 
cils, culminating  in  the  Creefl  long  attributed  to  Atha- 
nasius,  but  now  l)olieved  to  have  been  written  a  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death. 

In  surveying  the  opinions  of  the  early  Church,  it  thus 
l)ecome8  clear  that  Unitarianism  existed  from  the  be- 
ginning; that  the  belief  in  the  Trinity  and  the  Deity 
,  of  Christ  was  three  or  four  centuries  gradually  forming; 
that  during  this  period  the  range  of  opinions  concern- 
ing Jesus  was  as  widely  varie^l  as  at  the  present  time; 
that  two  or  three  hundreil  veara  after  the  death  of  Christ 

• 

it  was  still  doubtful,  and  settletl  only  by  the  majority  of 
a  council,  whose  decision  was  secured  through  the  influ- 
ence of  a  newly  converted  emi>en>r,  whether  the  Chris- 
tian Church  should  regard  Jesus  as  a  person  in  the  God- 
head, or,  as  the  apostle  Peter  deolareil  him,  a  man  ap- 
proved by  signs  and  wonders  which  God  did  by  him. 
The  Unitarian  <leems  the  whole  question  a  corruption 
of  the  pure  (iospel  by  philotiophic  speculation,  and  seeks, 
as  the  essence  of  Christianity,  the  practical  religion 
taught  by  Jesus  Christ — of  love  to  (lod  and  man. 

It  may  be  added  as  a  fact  of  interest,  and  one  signifi- 
cant of  the  aid  rendered  to  Christianity  by  this  branch 
of  the  Church,  that  one  of  the  chief  lights  of  Arianism, 
the  Gothic  Ulfilas,  born  near  the  Lower  Danube  at  about 
the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  consecrated  bishop 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  devoting  himself  to  the  religious 
and  social  development  r>f  his  people,  familiar  with  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Gothic  languages,  rendered  his  name 
forever  to  be  honored  bv  his  translation  of  the  Hible 
into  bis  native  tongue,  which  at  once  helped  to  give 
lasting  form  to  the  Gothic  language  and  to  perpetuate 
Christianity  among  the  Gothic  (MMjple.  For  four  cen- 
turies the  Goths  were  accompanied  in  their  migrations 
by  this  sacred  national  work,  portions  of  which  still  re- 
main in  the  University  Library  of  Upsal,  in  Sweden. 
The  sect  of  the  Nestorians,  also,  who  may  fairly  be 
counted  on  the  Ariau  side,  at  about  the  7th  century, 
were  the  tirst  to  carry  Christianity  to  the  far  East,  into 
Persia  and  China. 

2.  The  Rffomuition  reveals  Unitarianism  existing, 
and  awakens  it  to  renewed  life.  It  accompanied  Prot- 
estantism from  its  cradle,  as  it  had  accompanied  primi- 
tive Christianity.  Before  Luther's  death  it  had  ap- 
peared in  Italy,  Hungary,  Poland,  Switzerland,  (irer- 
many,  and  England.  In  the  contest  with  the  pope  and 
his  hierarchy,  the  majority  of  Protestants,  absorbed  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom,  accepted,  unchallenged,  as  their 
hereditary  belief,  the  substance  of  doctrine  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Yet  in  every  Protestant  confession  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is  reiterated  as  if  on  the  defensive; 
while  the  testimonies  of  Calvin,  Melancthon,  and  oth- 
ers against  the  Unitarian  heresy  reveal  its  strength. 
Among  the  many  who,  before  and  after  the  Heforma- 
tion,  bore  witness  to  their  faith  in  persecution  and  death, 
Unitarianism  has  its  own  list  of  confessors  and  martvrs. 
In  bishop  Mant*s  Huttory  of  Ireland  is  a  brief  account 
of  Adam  Duff,  who  for  his  denial  of  the  Trinity  was 
burned  alive,  near  Dublin,  in  1326.  The  early  theolog- 
ical repositories  make  record  of  a  priest,  William  Tay- 
lour,  put  to  death  as  an  Arian,  in  England,  in  1422. 

Conspicuous  among  the  Reformers  were  the  L'nitari- 
ans  Servetus  and  the  Socini.  Michael  Servetus,  born 
in  Villanueva,  Aragon,  in  l/)09,  the  year  of  Calvin's 
birth,  while  studying  law  nt  Toulouse,  heard  of  the  con- 
teht,  left  his  home  and  his  profession,  and  sought  the 
Keformers  CTvcolampadius,  at  Rasle,  Bucer  and  Capito, 
at  Strasburg.  and  Calvin,  at  Paris.  His  bold  genius 
pushed  past  them  in  seeking  a  rejuvenated  Christiani- 


ty.   Skilled  in  mathematics  and  the  Oriental  Ungiuigt>«. 
in  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  his  fearless  ^irit  of  in- 
quiry and  eager  thirst  for  truth  gave  the  highest  intervid 
to  his  religious  speculations.     "  Your  trinity,"  he  de- 
clares, *'  is  a  product  of  subtlety  and  madness.    The  Gos- 
pel knows  nothing  of  it.     The  old  fathers  are  strangei 
to  these  vain  distinctions.     It  is  from  the  school  oi 
(ireek  sophists  that  you,  Athanasius,  prince  of  trithc 
ista,  have  borrowed  it."    Such  sentiments  provoked  bit- 
ter hostility.     Zwingli  denounced  him  as  "  that  wick< 
and  cursed  Spaniard ;"  Calvin  spoke  of  him  as  the  **frar 
tic"  Ser\'etus,  who  "  has  thrown  all  things  into  confir 
sion."     Wlien  Ser\'etus  published  his  Sevtn  Bwtks  tr 
the  Errors  of  the  Triidty^  and  his  more  noted  work  « 
the  Restoration  q/CArw^iVini/y,  severely  criticising  Ci 
vin's  \iews,  his  d(K>m  was  sealed.     On  his  flight  frt*^. 
persecutors  at  Vienne,  as  he  stopped  at  Geneva.  Calr 
caused  his  arrest  and  trial.     The  flames  of  Protcsti 
persecution  dismissed  into  eternity,  through  fright 
agony,  this  brave  soul  that  dareil  assert  the  absoli 
unity  of  GmL    The  leading  Reformers  expressed  no 
gret,  but  silently  or  openly  approveil  it.  See  SKRVi-rr 

LieliuH  Socinus,  bom  in  Siena  in  1525.  of  distinguUI 
ancestr>%  familiar  with  Biblical  languages,  an  able  ri 
a  member  of  the  famous  Vicenza  Secret  Religious  So 
ty  of  Forty,  on  their  dispersal  fled  to  France,  Engl 
Polaiul,  and  at  last  to  Zurich,  where  he  died  at  the 
of  thirty-seven.      A  student  rather  than  reforme  «-      "^^ 
controversialist,  he  yet  left  behind  him  a  deep  inig^r'^.,^,^ 
of  his  free  and  original  thought.     His  nephew,  Fslb^^  ^^ 
Socinus,  bom  also  in  Siena  in  1539,  was  expclle*!  frm^^tu 
Italy  at  twenty,  studie<l  at  Basle,  visited  Poland.    ^Hid 
Transylvania,   where,   carrying    forwanl    his    uncles 
thought  and  work  until  his  death  in  1(K)4,  he  bec&B-^e 
the  more  active  and  noted  leader  of  Sociniani^im  (i|.  '^. — .), 

I^ess  conspicuous,  but  with  th(«e,  may  be  named         in 
Germany,  Cellarius,  Capito,  Johann    Denk,  S^hast.  ^.au 
Frank,  and  the  scholarly  Ludwig  Hctzer,one  of  the  ^^    ar- 
liest,  who,  for  writing  against  the  Deity  of  Christ, 
imprisoned  by  the  magistrates  of  Constance,  and  »i 
ed  death  in  1529 ;  also  Claudius  of  Savoy,  George  HI 
drata  in  Transylvania,  Gonesius  and  Faroovius  in 
land,  Stephen  Dolet,  friend  and  disciple  of  Serv 
who,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  was  tried  for  he     — 're^^y 
and  burned  alive  in  Paris  in  1546;  and  John  Vale 
Gentilis,  who  preached  in  France  and  Switzertand 
suffered  death  at  Berne  in  1506,  saying,  as  he  lai 
head  on  the  block,  "  Many  have  suffered  for  the 
of  the  Son,  but  none  have  died  for  the  glory  an 
premacy  of  the  Father." 

8.  In  Italy y  before  the  Reformation,  the  doctri' 
the  Trinity  encounterefl  dissent,  the  advocates  of 
were  driven  from  the  country',  or  were  attracted  t> 
lai^er  freedom  farther  North.     Thus  went  fortti 
to  Switzerland,  fiermany,  Hungary,  and  Poland ; 
whom  were   the   famous  Socini   and    the   celel^ 
preacher  Bernardo  Occhino.     Hundreds  also  w«iar 
to  death,  among  whom  were  JamM  Palasologua,  Iv^ 
at  Rome,  and  Sega  and  Guirlanda,  drowned  at  "^   -« 
It  was  in  this  interest  of  reforming  the  faith  tlis 
society  was  formed  in  Vicenza,  of  forty  persons* 
ents  and  learning,  discarding  the  Trinity,  meeCv 
secret,  of  whom,  aft«r  1546,  many  were  imprison 
others  suffere<l  death.     From  that  time  there  ha 
no  recogniseil   or  organized   Unitarian  body 
strength  in  Italy,  although  it  is  believed  ther 
manv  who  hold  this  faith.     The  advocate  ^f> 
has  for  vears  conducted  Unitarian  ser\'ice  at  Pi 
astronomer  Filopanti  has  lectured  in  Bologna,  ^- 
Rome,  and  Naples  upon  Channing,  the  distingi^ 
American  Unitarian  leader,  of  whom  further  ro 
will  be  made  below.     Professor  Fenllnando 
forti  has  translated  Channing's  works  into  Itali 
has  for  years  conducted  Unitarian  service  at  Flr'^^'J*** 
and  at  Reggio.      Pnifessor  Sbarbaro,  in  the  IT'  -^f^a 
Europa  of  Octol)er,  1879,  argues  that  Channing         »«»p* 
plies  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  religion  needed  b, 
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t».   They  were  roblKNl  <if  their  churches  which  were 

sfeired  to  the  Jesuits.    During  ihe  present  cciitun-, 

)'  arc  regaining  privilc^'s  aii<i  ^t^ellgth,  and  are  re- 

ted  as  having  a  |H>pulation  of  tiO,(KK>,  now  increasinf;, 

,h  1*26  ohnreh«f(;  a  university  at  Klausenburf;  with 

pn»fe8iM>rM  and  iXM)  Mtiidents:  two  smaller  collets  at 

lorda  and  St.  Krre/Htnr:  a  news{)af>er,  Thr  Strdsoir- 

;  and  many  distin^uishiil  sflidlars  and  literary  men, 

"eochers  and  civilians,  in  I  heir  ranks.     Their  Church 

ovemment  is  that  of  Kpifli'o|iai:y.  stn)n^ly  mo<liried  by 

^ngregationalism,  tlicir  present  bishop  Umu^  Joseph 

•"erencz.     A  special  intimacy  of  fellowship  has  r(*cent- 

y  been  chcrishetl  and  f^mwinp;  l>etween  them  and  the 

Unitarians  of  Kngland  an<l  America.     With  their  aid 

the  translation  of  i'liannin^'s  writinf]^  has  bt^n  widely 

circulated  amon^  the  {H-ople  of  Hunj^ary  of  all  sects. 

10.  Kwflamt,  though  later  than  tlie  Continent  in  re- 
ceiving the  Unitarian  faith,  wan  visited  by  (.)cchino, 
•SocinuH^and  other  reformers.  In  ir>l><.  the  priest  J<ihn 
Asheton  was  cited  to  Lambeth  for  Arian  ncntiments, 
and  savc<l  his  life  only  by  recantiniL;.  Under  a  similar 
•charge  oi'curre*!  several  martyrdoms.  Cieorge  v«»n  Tar- 
ris,  a  devout  (Terman  surgeon,  for  denying  the  Trinity 
was  burned  at  Smithfield  in  ir>5l.  during  the  brief 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  During  the  rvigns  i»f  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  Hammont,  I^wes,  Kit,  Wriglit.  and  many 
others  met  a  similar  fate.  In  the  reign  of  .lames  I,  in 
1611,  the  Unitarian  Bartholomew  I^'gale  became  the 
last  of  the  Smithtield  martyrs;  and  in  161*2.  at  Lich- 
iield,  Kdward  Wightman,  a  Unitarian  lUptist,  was  the 
last  martyr  who  was  burned  for  heri'Hy  in  England. 
In  the  time  of  Cromwell,  .lohn  Biddle  formiHl  in  I»n- 
dmi  the  first  English  Unitarian  (.-hureh.  and  gained  the 
title  of  the  father  of  the  English  Unitarians,  but  i)er- 
islic*!  in  prison  for  his  faith.  In  1610  the  synmls  of 
I>ondon  and  York  deemed  it  wortli  while  to  issue  a 
s|)ecia]  canon  against  Socinianism.  An<l  in  1652  the 
jinn>vinn  Catechism,  which  had  l)een  traimlated  into 
English  and  actively  circulatetl,  was  burned  in  London. 
To  such  strength  and  influence  had  Sicinianistn  grown 
there  iluring  the  century  that  in  165.')  Dr.  Owen  writes 
•of  it, **The  evil  is  at  the  door;  lliere  is  not  a  city  or 
C(iwn,  scarce  a  village,  in  England  wlierein  some  of  this 
poistm  is  not  poured  forth."  Ik'fore  the  close  of  the 
17th  century,  I^nidon  had  liouseN  of  irnitarian  worship. 
Milton  waH  an  Arian,  ns  has  been  pn)ved  since  his  death. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  now  known  to  have  written  anonv- 
mouslv  on  the  Unitarian  side.  IjfHrke  wrote  a  work  on 
Thr  RfagomMtiH'itu  ofChnitlianity^  which  is  substantially 
Unitarian.  The  scholarlv  l^rdner,  author  of  The  Ctf*H- 
Ifilitjfofthe  (ioitfH'l  /lutory,  one  of  the  ablest  defences  ever 
written,  held  I'nitarian  opinions.  That  these  views  had 
notably  invaded  the  EstablisluKl  Church  is  testifie<1  by 
Palmer  in  1705  writing  that  there  were  **  trooiM  of  Uni- 
tarian ami  Socinian  writers,  and  not  a  Dissenter  aro<mg 
them."  liev.  Thomas  Emlyn  preached  llic  Unitarian 
faith  in  Dublin  and  liondon.  The  Act  of  Uniformitv 
in  1662  expelled  from  the  Church  of  England  two 
thousand  ministers,  mostly  Calvinistic  Presbyterians,  i 
Free  fmm  dogmatic  U'sts,  many  of  these  ministers  and  ; 
their  followers  gradually  became  Arminian,  and  ulti-  ' 
Diately  Unitarian.  After  the  paHsing  of  the  Tolera-  . 
tiun  Act  in  1680  legalizing  Nonconfonnity,  the  way 
was  opened  by  which  the  prevailing  faith  lan;<^ly  |>aMu 
ed  into  Unitarianism.  Half  the  Unitarian  churches  in 
England  t4»-<lay  are  of  this  Presbyterian  origin.  Un- 
til IH13  the  law  made  it  blasphemy  to  s|)eak  against 
the  Trinity :  but  a  more  tolerant  public  KMitiment  had 
long  ri'nderi><l  the  law  a  dead  letter.  UnitarianiMm  as 
an  organized  movement  was  most  distinctly  initiated 
hy  Dr.  Thi'«>philiis  Lindsey,  wh<i  in  1774  n*signetl  his 
charge  in  tht*  Established  ('hurch  and  IxH'anie  pastor 
of  a  Unitarian  (>iMigr(>gatii>n  in  Essex  Street,  linden. 
A  Htill  mon*  im]M)rtnnt  npostlo  was*  the  noted  Dr.  Jo-  ! 
aeph  Prii'ftlry.  H4»ni  in  17HU.  educated  a  CnlviniM,  : 
di»tingui>heil  fur  his  !!»oh(d.irs))i[)  ami  scientitie  attain- 
ments, in  1755  he  became  pastor  of  a  small  Dis^seiiting 


congregation  in  Suffolk,  and  a  conspicuout  chawpior^^ 
of  the  humanitarian  theolof^y.     Believing  in  the  BibK 
as  a  divine  revelation,  and  in  the  miracles  an 
tiala  of  Christ *s  authority,  while  continuing  to  h( 
some  tcnetK  of  Calvinism,  he  rejected  the  Trinity  ai^=- 
vicarious  atonement  as  unscriptural,  wrote  to  fhow  hr 
these  dogmas  came  in  as  later  c(»rniptions  ofprimifi*^ 

Christianitv.  and  helfl  that  Christ  himself  cUiroed  / 

•  III 

be  dimply  a  man.     His  views  brought  upon  him  ub!"\^-  ^ 
quy  and  i>ersecution  ;  and,  at  the  hands  of  a  mob  km^ 
his  bcHiks,  manuM'ripts,  and  philooophical  instrumci^ 
he  was  virtually  lianiNhed  from  his  native  land.    In  17"^ 
he  removeil  to  America,  gave  ooarses  of  lectureSi 
Philadelphia,  which  added  fresh  atimolus  to  the 
Unitarianism.  but  retired  for  his  clomng  yean  to 
small  neighlKiring  village  of  Northumberland, 
he  dieil  in   1804.     In  1813  the  Unitarians  were 
placed  by  law  uu  :iii  etpiality  with  other  Dissen 
For  some  yearn  ^ha^p  ronintversy  continued  as  t< 
proprietary  right.**  in  certain  (-hurch  pfO|)erties 
bv  them,  but  claimcil  bv  orthodox  Dissenters, 
claims  were  finally  sikMice<i  in  favor  of  Ihe  Unit 
occu|>ants  by  the  Dissenters'  Chapels  Act  of  1H44.  * 

the  present  time  there  are  re|K>rted  alMiui  350  Uo   vr^n- 
rian  churches  in   England,  moHtly  Congregation^;  jn 
Church  govennnent,  and  of  which  iine  fourth     Imre 
lieen  formed  within  the  last  twenty -five  vesrss. 
North(*m   Ireland  there  is  a  Unitarian  fiopulation 
alxiut  10,000,  Htill  PreHbyteriana  in  Chnrch  govemme 
In  Sifitland  there  arc  in  the  larger  cities  and  tvir 
about  ten  Unitarian  churches.     In  that  cnunm* 
red  the  Ust  execution  for  blasphem}*  against  the  Trin 
ty  in  the  |ierson 
bend,  hange<l  near 
Unitarian   Church 

C^lvinintic,  having  adopted  the  principle  of  free  iii' 
quir}',  became  Arian  and  finally  humanitarian  under  ^ 
the  pantoratc  of  Dr.  Southwuod  Smith  in  1813.    Ir9 
Wales  about  thirtv-fonr  churches  of  this  faith  are 


^1% 


of  a  young  student,  Thomas  AiketT-"^  ^^^d 
ir  Edinburgh  in  16%.  The  present "^  ^\v 
h   of  Edinburgh,  originally  strictl^^    j^ 

i<r   i(r1nnt(>H     tlio    nrinninlo    nf   Tma   in.  •  ^   _.. 


-«  te- 


liorteti;  and  there  are  several  strong  societies  at  Mon*'^^^   -.^ 
treal,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  other  places  im  ^^         «;». 
the  Brititth  c<ilonies  in  Canada,  India,  aint  Australia^ ' ^"^^^e 
The  English  Unitarians  maintain  a  missionary'  oollegv^^"^     T^(v 
in  Manchester,  a  Presbyterian  college  at  Camiarthe*:      '      * 


which  iHlucates  Unitarian  and  Independent  niinistenr'V 


^-*l«^ 


and  the  larger  unsectarian  institution  of  Mancbesie^*^*"*^^    .  ^vt 


Th»^» 


New  Collegi*,  removed  recently  to  London, 
interest  are  conductfnl  several  weekly  religious 
The  Iwfuirrr^  The  Chrigfian  Life,  The  CnUttntm  //ew**^ 
oitl.  ami  the  new  {M'riiNUcal  The  Modern  Hrrieu:  The--^:^*^ 
representative  missionary'  society  is  the  British  aira^  -  .. 
Foreign  Unitarian  Associatiim,  formed  in  London,  BIobjV^  *'''*'irf 
2.'>,  1 825.  Among  t  he  leading  writers  may  be  named  (b<#  >  F'^mi^  ^ 
sides  Priestley,  Lindsey,  and  Belsham  early  in  the  cer'*»^>  ^sc  CfH 
tur}'),  more  recently,  Kevs.  John  James  Tayler,  CharifTJ»  *^^'''*"^ 
B<>ani,  John  Hamilton  Thom,  and  James  Martinet ^»"  «  ^'"*'"'' 
one  of  the  greatest  living  ex|XHientH  of  the  higher  pV' Jf  'V^zr />/>/- 
losophy  of  the  spirit  rersim  modem  materialism.  .snmi.    // 

may  be  truthfully  added  that  the  movement  of  Eiigir  J'i^l^  a  a  ii^ii/i 
I'nitarianism  is  outgmwing  the  legalism  an4l  \\tenUi£M%.  m  nJinai 
of  a  philosophy  which  narrowed  ita  earlier  faith,  aiio  maLmtuMtnli^ 
reaching  a  broader  and  deeper  spirituality. 

11.  In  Ameriray  the  free  inquiry  and  open  field^.»  W "Itf ^f 
thought  from  the  beginning  have  been  favorable  tT^^  (^ 
Unitarian  views,  and  the  movement  for  spiritual  XWnm^ri^bertv 
found  sfjecial  stimulus  in  the  public  sentiment  follc^iv'-^iwiv/;^^ 
the   Revolution.     The  Pilgrims,  bringing  to  Amt-?3Hv?npVa 
the  parting  injunction  of  their  |Mwt(»r,  John  Kobinsnt^v  J,    «»f 
I^*yden,  that  there  was  "m<»re  light  to  bn'ak  out  ^^^JK-M.^m 
i  \<kV»  Wonl,*" organized  the  first  Cnngivgational  chur  ^^^^es 
in  New  England  at  PlymcHith.  Salem,  and  Bostmi  %^§ 
covenants  so  brood  and  undogmatic  that  these  Fi 
reiiuinnl  no  change  in  accepting  the  L'nitarian  fni 
Without  doubt,  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  mmlt^- 
Calvinistic  at   the  start,  yet  with  a  measure  of 
minianism  intermingled  that  grew  imperceptibly,  uD^v 
for  the  lartt  century  and  a  half  the  progress  of  Udit^-' 
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At  a  conference  held  in  Ohio  in  1814  it  was  resolved 
to  call  a  general  council  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 
upon  some  system  of  discipline.  It  was  also  deter- 
mined that  the  members  of  this  councU  should  be  elect- 
ed from  among  the  preachers  by  the  vote  of  the  people 
throughout  the  whole  Church.  Under  this  order  the 
first  General  Conference  was  convened  on  June  6, 1815, 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. 

II.  Doctrines. — At  this  conference  the  following  sum- 
mary of  doctrines  was  adopted,  and  remains  unchanged 
to  the  present  time : 

In  the  name  of  God,  we  declare  and  confess  before  all 
men  that  we  believe  in  the  only  true  God,  the  Father, 
the  Son.  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  that  these  three  are  one — 
the  Father  in  the  Son,  the  Son  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  equal  in  essence  or  being  with  both;  that 
this  triune  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
all  thai  in  them  is,  visible  as  well  as  invisible,  ana  fur- 
thermore sustains,  governs,  protects,  and  supports  the 
same. 

We  believe  in  Jesus  Christ ;  that  he  is  very  God  and 
mnn  :  that  he  became  Incarnate  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  iu  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  born  of  her;  that  be 
is  the  Saviour  and  Mediator  of  the  whole  human  race,  if 
they  with  full  faith  In  bim  accept  the  grace  proffered  in 
Jesus ;  that  this  Jesus  suffered  and  died  on  the  cross  for 
us,  was  burled,  arose  again  on  the  third  day.  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  sliteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  to  in- 
tercede for  us :  and  that  he  shall  come  again  at  the  Inst 
day  to  Judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

We  believe  iu  the  Holy  Ghost;  that  he  is  equal  iu  being 
with  the  Father  and  the  S«)n,  and  that  he  comforts  the 
faithfDl,  and  guides  them  Into  all  truth. 

We  believe  in  a  holy  Christian  Church,  the  communion 
of  saints,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  life  everlast- 
ing. 

We  believe  that  the  Holy  Bible,  Old  and  New  Testament, 
is  the  word  of  God ;  that  It  contains  the  only  true  way  to 
our  salvation ;  that  every  true  Christian  is  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge and  receive  it,  with  the  Inflnence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  as  the  only  rule  and  guide ;  and  that  without  faith 
in  Jetiiis  Christ,  true  repentance,  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
following  after  Christ,  no  one  can  be  a  true  Christian. 

We  also  believe  that  what  is  contained  In  the  Holy 
Scriptures — to  wit.  the  fall  in  Adam,  and  redemption 
throngh  Jesus  Christ — shall  be  preached  throughout  the 
worldC 

We  believe  that  the  ordinances,  viz.  baptism,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  are  to  be  in  use  add  practiced  bv  all  Chris- 
tian societies;  and  that  It  is  Incumbent  on  all  the  chil- 
dren of  God  particularly  to  practice  them ;  but  the  man- 
ner In  which  ought  always  to  be  left  to  the  Judgment  and 
nuderstandini;  of  every  Individual.  Also  the  example  of 
washing  feet  is  left  to  the  Judgmentof  every  one,  to  prac- 
tice or  not :  but  It  Is  not  becoming  for  any  of  our  preach- 
ers or  members  to  traduce  any  of  their  brethren  whose 
Judgment  and  understanding  In  these  respects  are  differ- 
ent from  their  own.  either  in  public  or  private.  Whoso- 
ever shall  make  himself  guilty  in  this  respect  shall  be 
considered  a  tradncer  of  his  brethren,  and  shall  be  an- 
swerable foe  the  same. 

III.  Orgmization  and  Gore.mment, — The  polity  of 
the  Church  is  outlined  by  the  following  constitution, 
established  in  1841 : 

We,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren in  Christ,  In  the  name  of  God,  do.  for  the  i>errectlng 
of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edify- 
ing of  the  body  of  Christ,  as  well  as  to  produce  and  secure 
a  uniform  mode  of  action.  In  faith  and  practice,  also  to  de- 
fine the  powers  and  the  business  of  quarterly,  annual,  and 
general  conferences,  as  recognised  by  this  Church,  ordain 
the  following  articles  of  constitution: 

Art.  I,  5  1.  All  ecclesiastical  power  herein  (granted  to 
make  or  repeal  any  rule  of  discipline  is  vested  In  a  gen- 
eral conference,  which  shall  conni^t  of  elders  elected  by 
the  members  In  every  conference  district  thronchont  the 
st>clety ;  provided,  however,  nnch  elders*  nhall  have  stood 
in  that  capacity  three  years  In  the  conference  district  to 
which  they  l)el()ng. 

5  2.  General  Conference  is  to  be  held  every  four  years; 
the  bishops  to  be  considered  members  and  presiding  of- 
ficers. 

fi  3.  Each  annual  conference  shall  place  before  the  so- 
ciety the  names  of  all  the  elders  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  General  (-onference. 

Art.  IT,  ft  1.  The  General  Conference  shall  define  the 
boundaries  of  the  annual  conferences. 

S  2.  The  General  Con  Terence  shall,  at  every  session,  elect 
birihops  from  among  the  elders  throUKhont  the  Church 
who  have  stood  six  years  in  that  capacity. 

iZ.  The  business 'of  each  annual  conference  shall  be 
done  strictly  according  to  Discipline;  and  any  annual 
conference  acting  contrary  thereunto  shall,  by  impeach- 
ment, be  tried  by  the  General  Conference. 


fi  4.  No  rule  or  ordinance  shall  at  any  time  be  paaied 
to  change  or  do  away  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  it  now 
stands,  nor  to  destroy  the  itinerant  plan. 

{  6.  There  shall  be  no  rule  adopted  that  will  infringe——.^ 
upon  the  rights  of  any  as  it  relates  to  the  mode  of  ba[ 
tism,  the  sacrament  of'^the  Lord's  supper,  or  the  washiii 
of  feet. 

$  6.  There  shall  be  no  rule  made  that  will  deprive  loca 
preachers  of  their  votes  in  the  annual  conferences  U 
which  they  severally  belong. 

9  7.  There  shall  be  no  connection  with  secret  combini 
tions,  nor  shall  Involuntary  servitude  be  tolerated  in 
way. 

i  8.  The  rieht  of  appeal  shall  be  inviolate. 

Art  III.  The  right,  title,  interest,  and  claim  of  all  prop- 
erty, whether  consisilnfi:  In  lots  of  ground,  meeting-hons  ~' 
legacies,  bequests,  or  donations  of  any  kind,  obtained 
purchase  or  otherwise,  by  any  person  or  persons,  for  t' 
use,  benefit,  and  beh«>or  of  the  Church  of  the  Unit 
Brethren  Iu  Christ,  are  hereby  fully  recognised  and  held 
be  the  property  of  the  Church  aforesaio. 

Art.  iV.  There  shall  be  no  alteration  of  the  foregoi 
constitution  unless  by  request  of  two  thirds  of  the  wb 
society. 


6s. 

of 
life 
of 


Membership  in  the  Church  is  conditioned  upon  a 
lief  in  the  Bible  as  the  W^ord  of  (iod,  the  experieu 
pardon  of  sins,  a  determination  by  grace  and  a  good 
to  save  the  soul,  and  a  pledge  to  obey  the  dlacipli 
the  Church. 

Only  one  order  of  ministers  is  recognised  by  che- 
Church,  viz.  that  of  elders.  The  bishops  of  the  Cbaa/vri^ 
are  only  elders  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  as  suiper — 
intendents  of  the  whole  field. 

Her  ecclesiastical  bodies  consist  of  ofiRcial  board^ii^^ 
quarterly,  annual,  and  general  conferences.     The  larte-^  ^^^9 
meet  quadrennially.     Her  officers  are,  superintendents  ^"^ 
of  Sabbath-schools;  stewards,  who  attend  to  the  finance^^^  - 
of  the  churches;  class-leaders,  or  subpastors,  who  have 
charge  of  classes  for  spiritual  instruction  and  worship; 
preachers  in  charge,  who  have  the  pastoral  care  of  a 
mission,  circuit,  or  station ;  presiding  elders,  who  are 
elected  by  the  Annual  Conference  from  among  the  or- 
dained elders,  and  who  travel  over  a  certain  number  of 
fields  of  labor,  preside  at  the  quarterly  conferences,  and 
see  that  all  the  laborers  in  their  respective  districts 
faithfully  perform  their  dutier;  and  bishops,  or  general 
superintendents  of  the  whole  Church,  who  preside  at  all 
the  annual  and  general  conferences. 

The  method  of  supplying  the  churches  of  the  denomi mm 

nation  with  pastors  is  that  known  as  "the  itinerants .cz^j 
system.*^     Pastors  in  chai*ge  are  subject  to  removal  onr«'> 
reappointment  at  the  end  of  each  conference  year  by  sk     -^ 
committee  constituted  by  the  Annual  Conference,  com-j 
posed  of  the  bishop,  the  presiding  elders  of  the  past  an»i 
the  present  year,  and  an  equal  number  of  local  elderv 
or  preachers.     A  minister  cannot  remain  in  the  sa 
charge  more  than  three  years,  except  by  the  consent 
two  thirds  of  the  memlwrs  of  the  Annual  Conference.    .' 

Presiding  ciders  have  no  limit  as  to  the  time  the9  r. 
may  serve  on  a  district,  subject  only  to  the  option  <» 
the  Annual  Conference.     Bishops  may  be  re-elect*  #r 
every  four  years  indcfinitelv  bv  the  General  Confereno 

The  General  (Conference  of  1877  made  provision  for  V£ 
representation  in  the  annual  conferences. leaving  it  to  t^ 
will  of  the  several  annual  conferences  to  accept  or  nry  -r*j 
A  considerable  number  of  conferences  have  adopted  f>-^»^ 
and  its  introduction  is  believed  to  l>e  advantageous.       •«sv» 

IV.  yumberg,  OperatUnw,  and  Sphere. — The  statist .e  J  ^mm 
of  the  denomination  in  1879  show  47  annual  con'«~v«>'^ 
ences,3  mission  districts,  2217  ministers,  4356  orgtinim rv  ^-:* 
churches,  154,796  members,  2152  houses  of  worship,  v«'i  '  a 
parsonages,  3268  Sabl)ath-schools,  1 87,203  oflUcent,  teas  -i^^  ., 
ers,  and  scholars  in  SablMith-schools.  During  the  yr  ^^  «; 
1879  the  Church  contributed  for  the  stippi>rt  of  the  L^  r^»  e 
pel  and  for  coniiectional  purposes  #661,662.56. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  the  denomination 
been  active  in  the  e<iucational  work,  and  has  now 
teen  colleges  and  seminaries  and  one  theological  scl 
The  latter  is  located  at  Dayton,  O.,  and  wholly  mr 
the  management  of  the  (ieneral  Conference. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church  ia  ihorou^ip&y  y 
organized,  and  since  its  origin,  in  1858,  haa  gath 
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of  the  Church  to  a  regular  general  synod.  United 
Evangelical  churches  were  also  formed  in  other  Ger- 
man states ;  in  Nassau,  1817 ;  the  Bavarian  Palatinate, 
1818 ;  Baden,  1821 ;  and  in  WUrtemberg,  1827.  In  Aus- 
tria and  France  a  fusion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches  has  also  many  friends,  but  nothing  practical 
has  been  as  yet  accomplished.  In  the  United  States 
a  branch  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  was  estab- 
lished at  St.  Louis  in  1840,  when  six  German  ministers 
organized  an  ecclesiastical  body  called  Evangtlischtr  Kir^ 
chenrfreiti  des  Westeru  (Evangelical  Church -Union  of 
the  West).  This  body,  in  1856,  was  divided  into  three 
districts,  and  in  1866  changed  its  name  to  "German 
Evangelical  Synod  of  the  West.**  In  1870  it  reported, 
at  the  General  Assembly  held  in  Louisville,  as  follows: 


Miotet«r». 
162 


Coogregatioiu. 
300 


Voting  M«ro- 
hen, 

12,000 


CommanlciuiUi. 

about  20,000 


TuUl  PopaUtion. 
about  A0,000 


Another  branch  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  was 
constituted  in  1848,  under  the  name  of  *'  Evangelical 
Synod  of  North  America."  In  May,  1859,  it  split  into 
two  independent  bodies,  one  of  which  assumed  the  name 
**  United  Evangelical  Synod  of  the  North-west,"  and  the 
other  **  United  Evangelical  Synod  of  the  East."  Both 
of  them  united  in  1872  with  the  "  German  Evangelical 
Sjmod  of  the  West,"  constituting  the  fourth  and  fifth  dis- 
tricts of  this  body.  In  1874  the  Church  was  redistrict- 
«d  by  the  General  Conference  held  in  Indianapolis  into 
aeven  particular  synods.  It  then  numbered  about  300 
ministers  and  40,000  communicants.  The  Church  has 
a  theological  seminar)'  in  Warren  County,  Mo. ;  anoth- 
er educational  institution  at  Elmhurst,  IlL;  and  three 
•denominational  papers.   See  Bunsen,  Sifftu  of  the  Titnes ; 


to  establish  a  theological  seminary.  The  Wi 
Methodist  Association  retained  its  separate  idem 
1857,  when,  by  uniting  with  the  Wesleyan  Kefon 
became  merged  in  the  United  Methodist  Free  cb 
The  union  was  completed,  and  the  name  adopted 
town  of  Rochdale.  This  body  is  the  third  in  niii 
importance  of  English  Methodist  denominations, 
its  seat  principally  in  England.  Only  tliree  of 
cuits  arc  in  Scotland,  and  it  has  no  footing  in  1 
It  has  missionary  stations  in  Jamaica,  Victoria,  C 
land,  New  Zealand,  Eastern  Africa,  and  China. 

The  constitution  of  the  body  is  democratic,  th( 
hers  of  its  annual  assembly  being  freely  chosen 
sentatives.  This  assembly  does  not  regulate  th* 
nal  affairs  of  circuits,  they  being  inde|x:ndent,ex 
matters  of  connectiotial  import.  The  home  circt 
divided  into  districts;  but  the  district  meetings 
wield  any  important  functions.  Tbe  various  m 
funds,  and  institutions  of  the  body  are  intrusted 
the  vear  to  committees  which  are,  for  the  rao 
elected  annuallv.  It  is  so  with  the  Connection) 
mittee  (which  may  be  regarded  as  the  executiv 
body),  with  the  Foreign  Missionary'  CommitI 
Chapel  Fund  Committee,  the  Superannuation  Ci>d 
and  the  Book-room  Committee.  Ashville  Collc^ 
enied  by  a  hotly  of  trustees  elected  for  life,  and 
mittee  of  six  elected  for  three  years,  but  so  a 
that  two  retire  each  year.  The  Theological  I 
is  governed  by  a  body  of  trustees  elected  for  1 
nine  others  chosen  annuallv.  The  connect  ional 
are  the  president  of  the  assembly,  the  connectioi 
retary,  the  coimectional  treasurer,  and  the  oorr 
ing  secretary. 

In  1877  their  statistical  report  showed  as  folk 


Itin.  Min. 
405 


Local  PfMch- 
«ra. 

3601 


4439 


MMnb«n. 
72,W7 


Meinbeni  on 
Trial. 

6964 


ChaiMU. 
1539 


S.  School*. 
1305 


T«acb«n. 
28,206 


Scholar*. 
183,364 


Raised  for 
X17.787 


Hering,  GeschicJUe  der  Idrchlichen  Unionsverguche  (Leips. 
1836-38,  2  vols.);  Kahnis,  HisL  Germ,  ProtestmUism ; 
MUller,  Die  evangelische  Union  (Leips.  1854) ;  Nitzsch, 
Urkundenbuch  der  evamgelischen  Union  (Bonn,  1853); 
Schaff.Germum^yits  Theohffffjetc  (PhiL1857);  St&hi,l)ie 
lutherische  Kirche  und  die  Union  (Berlin,  1858). 

United  Methodist  Free  Church,  an  EngliHh 
branch  of  the  Methodists  which  was  formed  in  1857, 
when  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  and  the 
larger  portion  of  Wesleyan  Reformers  amalgamated. 
The  origin  of  this  Church  dates  back  to  1827,  when 


See  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodimn,  s.  v.     See 
CD  ISM,  8. 

United  Nestorians.      See  Chaldeans 

TORIAN8. 

United  Original  Seceders.     See  PRt 

RIAN  CllUKCllKS,  5. 

United  Presbyterian  Church.     The 

logical  descent  of  the  existing  body  may  be  b 
hibited  by  the  following  pedigree  [see  Pkk8^ 
CiirRCHKS,  2, 14]: 


SECESSION  OR  ASSOCIATE  SYNOD, 

SaPABATKD  FROM  TUK  S<X>TTIBH   ESTABLISUMKNT, 

A.D.  1738. 


Burghers, 
A.D.  1746. 


Antiburgbers, 
A.D.  174<w 


^ 


Old-light  Burghers, 
A.D.  1799. 


1 

New-light  Burghers, 
AJ).  1799. 


Relief 
Separated  from 
Scottish  Establish 
ment,  A.D.  1753. 


I 

New-light  Antiburgbers, 

A.D.  1806. 


United  Secession, 
A.D.  1820. 


Protesters, 
A.  D.  1820. 


Morisonians, 
A.D.  1841. 
United  Presbyterians, 
A.D.  1847. 


Joi 


Part  Joined  the 
Scottish  Establish- 
ment, A.  D.  1839. 


\ 


Orlginftl  Burghers,       = 
A.D.  1839. 


=  Old-light  Antibi 
or  Coiistitnti 
Associated  I 
bytery,  A.D. 


Seceders 


trouble  arose  in  Leeds  in  reference  to  the  introduction 
of  an  organ  into  Brunswick  ChapeL  This  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Protestant  Methodists,  who  had 
a  separate  existence  until  1836,  when  they  became 
merged  in  the  denomination  formed  in  that  year,  and 
known  subsequently  as  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Asso- 
ciation. The  immediate  occasion  of  the  formation  of 
the  latter  bodv  was  the  determination  r>f  the  conference 


Original 
represeutiug  Associate 
§ynodofA.D.173.'«. 
United  Original  Seccder^i,  A.D.  1840. 
A  large  portion  Joined  the  Free  Kirk,  1868. 

United  SecesBion  Church,  Thk,  was  foi 
Scotland  in  1820  by  a  reunion  of  the  Associate  ( 
ghers)  and  the  General  Associate  (or  Antiburghei 
od.  In  1847  it  was  united  to  the  present  Unite 
byterian  Church. 

United  Society  of  Believen  in  Ci 
Skcomd  Appramno,  the  name  giren  to  themse 
the  Shakers  (q.  v.). 
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XTnited  States  of  Aikuu  a  is  thu  full  title  of 
the  principal  iiatiuii  ou  the  Western  continent,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  central  portion  of  North  America.  tSee 
Amkbica.  In  this  article  we  propose  to  treat  our  coun- 
try only  in  its  general  religious  aspects,  leaving  its  oth- 
er features  to  the  secular  cyclopaedias.  For  the  relig- 
ious beliefo  and  customs  of  the  aborigines,  see  Indians 
(North  AstERicAN). 

1.  Church  Hittory,  —  1.  RelitfiouB  Character  of  the 
Origmal  Settlers, — New  England  was  originally  settled 
by  the  Puritans  (q.  v.)  fmm  England.     These  were  a 
band  of  dissenters  from  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England  who  were  persecutetl 
for  their  diswnt  and  granted  no  rest  in  their  own  land. 
Aooordingly  they  decided  to  leave  their  own  country 
for  one  that  would  permit  them  liberty  of  conscience  in 
religious  worship,  and,  after  one  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  departure,  finally  set  out  fmm  the  coast  of  Lincoln- 
abire  in  the  spring  of  1608  for  Holland.     They  reached 
Amsterdam  in  safety,  where  they  passed  one  winter; 
ici  then  removed  to  Leyden.     Here  they  enjoyed  that 
;ligious  liberty  fox  which  they  were  seeking ;  but  they 
vrere  in  a  strange  land,  among  a  strange  |>eople,  who 
asi«d  t  strange  language.     The  love  of  country  was 
i»l:iJU  warm  in  their  hearts  notwithstanding  their  |)erse- 
LftioQ  at  home,  and  during  the  ten  years  they  remain- 
in  Holland  they  became  thoroughly  anxious  to  re- 
^a-B-vo  to  the  allegiance  of  their  mother  country.     With 
cl^  is  desire  in  their  hearts,  they  sent  John  Carver  and 
'^^'^rt  Cushman  to  England  to  ask  permission  of  the 
CS^ovemment  for  the  Pilgrims  at  Leyden  to  settle  in 
-'^■nerica.     After  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
'*^>ng  and  the  ministry,  they  obtained  from  the  former 
'^^Q  informal  promise  that  he  would  not  disturb  them  in 
*Vnierica  if  they  should  decide  to  go  there.     Arrange- 
**>ents  were  completed  for  their  removal  to  America, 
^'id  they  landed  ou  Plymouth  Rock  on  Monday,  Dec. 
^1  (old  style),  1620.     Their  arrival  occurred  in  the 
<i«a(l  of  winter,  and  they  were  obliged  during  the  long 
^d  severe  season  that  followed  to  undergo  great  priva- 
tion and  suffering.     Diseases  engendered  by  the  rigors 
of  the  climate  swept  away  one  half  of  their  number. 
But  tlie  spirit  which  had  brought  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
to  New  England  caused  them  to  remain  undaunted  by 
oppodtion,  from  whatever  source.    These  were  a  vig«)r- 
ous  and  determined  people,  with  strong  convictions  on 
all  questions  of  morals  and  religion.    They  took  posses- 
won  of  the  new  country  and  held  it.     They  increased 
in  number  and  gradually  extended  their  borders  over 
our  present  New  England,  and  became  as  zealous  for 
tbeir  religion  as  had  been  the  English  government  be- 
fore they  left  England.     If  the  Church  was  not  under 
^h«  control  of  the  State,  the  State  was  under  the  control 
<*ftbe Church;  for  a  man  could  not  hold  office  except 
'^^  Were  a  member  of  the  Church ;  and  religion  lay  at 
''le  basis  of  their  political  system.     Notwithstanding 
their  own  bitter  experience  in  their  old  home,  they 
^^^  intolerant  of  all  dissent  in  their  new  abode,  and 
°^y  sometimes  ran  to  great  extremes  of  fanaticism 
*^inst  so-called  heretics.     Puritanism,  however,  has 
^^^rted  a  powerful  influence  for  goo<l  in  the  devclop- 
^^^  of  American  institutions  by  holding  out  sternly 
*^  the  right  in  government  as  well  as  in  private  life. 
.  '^bode  Island  was  settled  originally  bv  the  Baptists, 
*7'^veni  of  Roger  WiUiams  (q.  v.).     In  1636,  along 
*^H  a  few  companions,  Roger  Williams,  seeking  for 
f  '^fuge  beyond  the  limits  of  the. Plymouth  colony, 
^^^iided  Providence  Plantation,  and  made  it  a  resort 
^^  %ll  the  distressed  and  persecuted  of  whatever  name 
^  ^tb.     Notwithstanding  this  liberality  on  the  part 
_.  ^Iie  founder,  the  colony  was  settled  chiefly  by  those 

^he  Baptist  communion. 
I.  C!onnecticnt  was  contested  ground  between  the  Eng- 
^^H  settlen  of  Plymouth  and  the  Dutch  of  New  Neth- 
^^nda.  The  Dutch,  finding  that  the  English  were 
^^Hmt  to  eatabliah  a  colony  in  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
"^^^cticut  Rirer,  built  a  fort  at  Hartford  calleii  the  House 


t)f  (iood  Hope ;  but  this  was  not  re^^arded  by  the  Eng- 
lish as  of  any  right  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  and  they 
proceeded  to  settle  the  country  from  Plymouth.  In 
1635  a  colony  of  sixty  persons  left  Boston  for  Connect- 
icut, where  they  arrived  in  due  time,  and  settknl  at 
Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfield.  A  little  later 
other  settlements  were  formetl,  and  in  1639  the  leading 
men  of  New  Haven  adopted  the  Bible  as  their  iM)litical 
constitution.  At  the  Uestoration  in  England,  Coiuiect- 
icut  obtained  a  roval  charter,  and  thus  became  a  colo- 
ny  free  and  indcpemlent  in  all  except  the  name.  Pu- 
ritan influence  was  in  the  ascendency,  and  the  colony 
enjoyed  great  pros|>eriiy  and  freedom  from  invasion. 

New  York  was  settled  originally  by  the  Dutch  as  a 
trading -fK>st.  A  colony  waH  planted  on  Manhattan 
Island  (the  present  site  of  New  York  city),  and  the 
village  was  called  New  Amsterdam.  In  1623  a  consid- 
erable addition  was  made  to  the  nnml)ers  of  the  colony 
by  the  arrival  of  thirty  families  of  Dutch  Protestant 
refugees  from  Flanders,  called  Walloom,  They  came 
to  America  to  escai^e  the  persecutions  which  they  had 
to  umiergo  at  home.  The  settlements  were  extended 
rapidly,  even  to  the  present  site  of  Albany.  In  1626 
Manhaitsn  Island  was  purchased  from  the  Indians  for 
twenty-four  d(Ularg,  There  was  a  Inmd  of  sympathy 
between  the  Walloons  and  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth 
in  that  they  were  alike  refugtK^s  from  persecution  at 
home,  and,  furthermore,  the  English  remembered  their 
kind  treatment  in  Holland.  Visits  were  exchangeil  and 
a  friendly  intercourse  was  kept  up.  The  English  noti- 
fied their  neighbors  of  their  own  claim  to  the  territory 
of  the  Hudson,  and  advised  them  to  make  good  their 
titles  by  accepting  dee<ls  from  the  council  of  Plymouth. 
In  1664  the  Dutch  |)ower  in  America  was  complete- 
ly bn)ken.  All  the  territory  possessed  by  Holland  in 
this  country  had  been  granted  by  Charles  H  to  his 
brother  James,  duke  of  York,  who  made  haste  to  se- 
cure the  land  thus  granted.  A  scpiadron  was  sent 
against  New  Netherlands,  and  easily  subdued  the  coun- 
trj'.  Thereafter  the  country  and  city  passed  under 
the  name  of  New  Y'ork.  English  settlers  were  brought 
in,  but  they  lived  at  |>eace  with  the  Dutch;  even  the 
strifes  of  the  two  home  governments  failed  to  embrtiil 
the  colonists  of  New  York  in  a  contest.  From  the  time 
of  the  English  contiuest  of  the  territory,  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  established  by  law,  and  was  supported  by 
the  usual  taxation  and  grants  of  land.  Traces  of  both 
the  Dutch  and  English  forms  of  worship  are  abundant 
in  New  York  at  the  present  time.  (Dutch)  Reformed 
churches  and  societies  are  immerous,  as  also  arc  the 
Protestant  Episcopal. 

New  tiersey  was  at  first  a  part  of  New  Netherlands, 
and  was  settled  by  the  Dutch,  es[>ccially  in  the  north- 
ern part  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Amsterdam  (New  York), 
But,  on  the  reduction  of  the  Dutch  power  to  submission 
to  the  English,  that  portion  of  the  territory  likewise 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  duke  of  Y'ork.  It  was 
assigned,  however,  to  lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Car- 
teret. A  liberal  government  was  pn>vided,  and  in  the 
first  assembly,  held  in  1668,  the  Puritans  were  in  the 
ascendency,  and  the  customs  of  New  Englantl  were 
Largely  adopted  in  New  Jersey.  In  1676  the  colony 
was  divided  into  two  sections  by  a  line  starting  at 
the  southern  point  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Lit- 
tle F}gg  Harbor,  and  extending  north-northwest  to  a 
point  on  the  Delaware  River  in  latitude  41^  40'. 
The  territory  lying  east  of  this  line  was  to  be  known 
as  East  Jersey,  and  remain  under  the  control  of  Sir 
George  Carteret;  while  that  lying  between  the  line 
and  the  Delaware  was  called  West  Jersey,  and  had 
been  assigned  to  certain  Quakers  (William  Penn  and 
others)  in  trust  for  Edward  Byllinge.  The  western 
section,  being  under  the  control  of  the  Quakers,  be- 
came a  place  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  of  that  name. 
Many  F'riends  found  homes  here,  and  enjoyed  great 
prosperity.  In  1682  William  Penn  and  some  other 
(Quakers  purchased  the  territory  of  East  Jersey  from 
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the  hetra  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  and  extended  their 
control  over  the  whole  province.  Robert  Barclay,  an 
eminent  Scotch  Quaker,  was  chosen  governor  for  life, 
and  continued  to  administer  the  goveniment  until  1690, 
when  he  died.  During  thi.s  period  E&At  Jersey  received 
a  lai^  accession  of  Scotch  Quaken^  and  a  still  larger 
accession  of  Scotch  Presbyterians.  The  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  state  retains  a  large  number  of  the  followers 
of  the  early  Dutch  Protestants,  while  the  caiitral  and 
southern  portions  have  the  descendants  of  the  Scotch 
Quakers  and  Presbyterians. 

William  Penn  (<].  v.)  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
success  of  the  Quaker  colonics  in  New  Jersey,  and  form- 
ed the  project  of  establishing  a  free  state  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  founded  on  the  principle  of  universal 
bn>therhoo(L  After  a  vigorous  effort,  seconded  by  pow- 
erful friends  in  Parliament,  he  obtaine<l  a  charter  in 
1681  by  which  he  became  proprietor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Emigrants  tlockeil  to  the  new  c<ilony,  a  liberal  govern- 
ment was  planned,  the  land  was  purchased  from  the  In- 
dians, and  relations  of  friendship  were  established  with 
the  savages  which  lasteil  for  a  long  period  (»f  time.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  look  back  upon  the  history  of  Penns^'l- 
vania.  It  is  one  continued  reign  of  peace  and  prosper- 
ity, resulting  from  the  righteous  principles  upon  which 
the  colony  was  founded  and  maintained.  Immigration 
was  encourageil  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  proprietors, 
and  thousands  of  German  Protestants,  who  tied  from 
persecutions  at  home,  came  and  settled  to  the  westward 
of  the  English  communities.  Their  descendants  remain 
to  this  day,  and  are  among  the  most  industrious  and 
thrifty  people  in  the  whole  land.  Many  Huguenots 
also  came  from  France  and  formed  settlements,  and  Irish 
Protestants  occupied  lamls  still  farther  west.  From 
these  different  classes  of  emigrants  have  sprung  the  va- 
rious prevailing  religious  bo<lics  of  Pennsylvania ;  but 
the  Quakers  and  Germans  have  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression ii{)on  the  country,  and  they  have  had  more  to 
do  in  shaping  the  religious  sentiment  and  policy  of  the 
people  than  any  other. 

Delaware  was  settU«d  by  the  Swedes.  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  as  early  as  1626,  had  formed  a  plan  of  colo- 
nization, but  was  preventer!  from  carrying  it  out  by  dif- 
ficulties ai  home,  and  the  plan  ^as  put  into  execution 
by  Oxenstiern.  the  Sweiiish  minister.  In  the  early  part 
of  1638  a  com|>any  of  Sweiles  arrived  in  Delaware  Bay. 
They  pnrchase<l  from  the  Indians  the  country  lying  to 
the  west  of  the  bay,  from  Cape  Ilenlopen  to  Trenton 
Falls,  and  namcil  it  New  Sweden.  This  territory  C4>m- 
prised  the  present  state  of  Delaware  and  a  part  of  Penn- 
svlvania.  But  the  colonv  of  New  Sweden  was  of  short 
duration.  In  1655  the  country  was  entirely  subdued 
bv  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherlands. 

The  colonv  of  Marvland  was  founded  as  a  home 
for  persecutetl  Cath«>lics.  Sir  (ieorge  Calvert,  of  York- 
shire, England,  a  tnan  of  liberal  education,  large  expe- 
rience, and  a  devote<l  Catholic,  was  desirous  of  founding 
a  colony  which  should  afford  a  home  for  the  persecuted 
Catholics  of  his  own  land,  and  should  grant  equal  toler- 
ation to  all  creeds.  About  the  vear  1630  he  obtained 
from  king  C/harles  I  a  charter  for  a  new  colony  on  the 
Chesapeake,  but  died  before  the  colonization  began. 
His  son,  Cecil  Calvert,  received  the  charter  June  20, 
1682,  and  named  the  new  province  Maryland.  His 
brother,  I^eonard,  was  sent  out  with  the  colony  as  gov- 
ernor. The  provisions  of  the  charter  were  the  most 
liberal  that  had  yet  been  granted.  Christianity  was 
the  religion  of  the  State,  but  no  preference  was  ex- 
presscHl  for  any  creed.  Free-trade  was  guaranteed,  and 
arbitrary  taxation  forbidden.  The  power  of  making 
the  laws  of  the  colony  was  concede<i  to  the  colonists  or 
their  representatives.  Under  these  liberal  provisions, 
and  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  ofKcers  and  the  colonists 
themselves,  the  enterprise  was  very  prosperous,  and  the 
colony  grew  very  rapidly.  Religious  toleration  and 
freetlom  of  eonsrienee  were  reiteratetl  in  the  legislation 
of  tlio  colonial  Assembly,  and  Marj'land,  along  with 


Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  went  far  beyond  the  other 
colonies  in  securing  liberty  of  conscience.  In  1691  the 
patent  of  the  Baltimorea  was  taken  away  by  king 
William  III.  During  the  following  year  Sir  Ltonel 
Copley  assumed  the  government  of  the  province,  and 
a  revolution  was  speedily  effected.  The  Episcopal 
Church  was  established  by  law,  and  supported  b\'  tax- 
ation ;  religious  toleration  was  abolished,  and  the  formei 
liberal  policy  entirely  swept  away. 

On  April  10,  1606,  king  James  I  granted  a  patent 
an  association  of  nobles,  gentlemen,  aiul  merchants 
siding  in  London,  called  the  London  Company, 
ing  to  them  all  the  region  between  the  thirty-foiirt....^^^;^r 
and  thirty-eighth  degrees  of  north  latitude.     The 
fairs  of  the  company  were  intrusted  to  the  manag«me 
of  a  superior  council,  residing  in  En^nd,  and  an  i 
rior  council,  residing  in  the  colony.     To  carry  out 
purpose  for  which  the  charter  was  granted,  a  fleet 
three  vessels  was  fitted  out,  to  be  under  the  com: 
of  Christopher  Newport.     On  Dec  9,  1606,  the  v< 
set  sail,  and  in  May  following  landetl  on  the  bank 
the  James  liiver,  in  Virginia,  fifty  miles  from  C 
apeake  Bay.     Here  they  immediately  laid  the  fou  _ 

tions  of  Jamestown,  the  oldest  English  settlemei^^^  |^ 
America.     The  first  settlers  of  Jamestown  were  -ygu 

improvident,  and  dissolute.    While  a  few  were  lab^^^„^ 
and  artisans,  the  great  majority  were  enrolled  as  ^^ 

tiemett,    John  Smith,  the  best  and  moat  enei^tic  g_ 

of  the  colony,  was  accused  of  conspiracy  and  sed    ^tiotL 
but  was  able  to  defend  his  name  against  the  a^^^.g^ 
tions.     The  colony  was  organized  by  making  Ic  ^mvwn 
the  names  of  the  inferior  council,  and  the  electi  ^jo  o/> 
Edward  Wingficld  as  governor  of  Vii^^ia.     Th^E^  ner 
colony  had  a  hanl  struggle  for  its  existence.    Th^  i^jj^ 
ness  and  dissolute  habits  of  the  settlers,  the  tnm^chery 
of  some  of  the  leaders,  and  the  civil  diMiensioiis   irAich 
arose  in  the  community  threatened  to  break  up  the  MteX- 
tlement  in  the  very  beginning.     But,  after  variouN  d  ^^ 
asters  and  discouragements,  Smith  was  elected  pr^r-*^- 
dent,  and  began  a  vigorous  administration  which  m^-^^ 
ed  new  life  to  the  enterprise.     By  the  undaunted  turn' 
age  of  the  officers  from  this  time  onward,  and  the 
couragement  given  by  the  arrival  of  new  acoesuons     " 
their  number  fVom  time  to  time,  the  colony  was  able 
maintain  its  existence.     The  settlements  were  extai^ 
ed,  and  the  colony  grew  into  a  flourishing  ptovinc^  '    ^ttV 
The  Episcopal  Church  was  established  by  law  and  su  ^^^^i^o» 
ported  by -taxation;   churches  were  built  in  varioi -^^-^  ^^^^t*- 
parts  of  the  province,  and  remained  for  many  y^K/L  ^^   ^^  \||- 
Along  witi)  the  English  revolution  came  religi(»us  u^        ^^  ^^' 
tolerance  in  Virginia.     In  March,  1643,  a  law  was  e:"^^  ^\\ 

acte<l  by  the  Assembly  declaring  that  no  person  wf  '-^^  ^^ 
did  not  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Chunr*  *-^  '  .^y 
should  be  allowed  to  teach,  or  to  preach  the  Goep^:#^**^  ^^  ^ 
within  the  limits  of  Virginia.  Their  persecution  of  vS  '^*'^\^ 
Puritans  within  their  borders  brought  upon  the  Virgf  3^**^  ^  ^ 
ians  the  distrust  of  the  colonists  o(  New  England  M^^*^ 
many  years. 

Tlie  attempt  to  form  settlements  in  the  Carolir^ 
was  for  a  long  time  unsuccessfuL  In  1668  began  -^' —  -  ^ 
first  colonial  settlements  in  North  Carolina  on  the  CC^  ^  '^^ 
wan  River  and  Albemarle  Sound.  The  colony  ^m^t^^M  ^' 
through  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  but  the  sett*  ^  ^»^*  ** 
remained  in  possession  of  the  territory.  In  1704  anr-r-^  =*  *" 
tempt  was  made  by  Robert  Daniel  to  establish  m^^^"*'\ 
Church  of  England.  George  Fox,  the  founder  or*«^»  ^^  ^^ 
Quakers,  at  one  time  (1672)  made  a  visit  to  the  se  -»»■'  f^'f^^ 
ments  of  Carolina,  and  obtained  many  hearen  to  YitM  ^■'^  bisuh- 
structions.  Other  Quakers  came  from  New  EnggTp 
and  Delaware,  and  made  their  homes  in  this  coT 
In  1707  a  band  of  French  Huguenots  were  added  t** 
s(>t tiers;  a  hundred  German  familiea  from  the  banB> 
the  Rhine  came  to  find  a  home  on  the  banks 
Ncusc ;  and  a  number  of  Swiss  peasants  founded 
Berne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kiver  Trent.  Little  k. 
tion  was  paid  to  questions  of  religion  at  first. 
I  was  no  minister  in  the  colony  until  1706,  and  no  cl9^ 
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rietta  in  1788,  formed  by  a  colony  from  New  England, 
ililany  localities  in  Southern  Ohio  were  settled  by  emi- 
grants from  Virginia,  while  the  northern  section  was 
peopled  by  New-Knglanders.  The  oldest  settlements 
in  Indiana  were  made  bv  the  French  at  Vincennes, 
Corydon,  and  other  places  in  that  vicinity,  in  1702. 


2.  EJfecU  of  more  Recent  hnmiyratioru — The  United 
States  are  peculiar  among  all  the  iiatioiia  of  the  eartVi, 
as  being  com|K>sed  of  a  population  entirely  foreign  in  \x* 
origin.  While  other  countries  have  been  invadtrd  and 
the  lands  occupied  by  conquerors,  largely  to  the  exc^lu- 
sion  of  the  natives,  yet  the  old  stock  has  not  been  «rii- 


treated  as  aliens  and  intruders,  and  are  fast  decliiiini; 
towards  extermination.  The  great  breadth  of  our  i^n. 
occupied  lands,  and  the  excellent  opp<irt unities  for  c>b> 
taining  cheap  homes,  have  rendered  Amerii*a  a  favt  jviie 
resort  for  emigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  so 
that  at  the  present  time  more  than  thirteen  jter  crr^r^  of 
OUT  population  are  foreign-born.    The  aggregate  iir^  nj- 


Michigan  and  Illinois,  as  well  as  Wisconsin  and  Minne-  tirely  rooted  out,  but  has  bec«)me  the  basis  of  the  i«ia<- 
sota,  had  numerous  settlements  which  were  formed  by  cceding  race.  In  English  histor\-,  the  Anglo -Sa^o  in 
the  French  Catholics  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  united  with  the  tdd  Celtic  stock,  and  (he  Norman  w'ith 
SubsequentU'  these  states,  es|)ecially  Michigan,  Minne-  '  the  Saxon,  forming  the  Anglo-Norman  raceof  tlie  pv-«>w- 
■Ota,  and  Wisconsin,  were  tilled  up  largely  from  the  New  ,  ent.  But  in  America  the  aborigines  have  always  Ire^ 
England  States  and  New  York. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  Iowa  was  ex- 
plored and  claimed  by  the  French,  but  was  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  and  so  became  the  property  of  the 
United  States  government.  The  first  white  settlements 
under  the  authority  of  this  government  were  made  in 
1833-34  at  Fort  Madison,  Burlington,  and  Dubuque. 

The  inhabitants  of  Iowa  have  always  taken  high  ground  '  gration  from  1820  to  1840  was  750,949;  from  1841  to  \  ^ 
on  all  questions  of  civilization,  education,  and  morals.        it  was  1,713.251 ;  from  1851  to  I860  it  was  2,598,214 :  ff~ ittn 

The  Pacitic  Slope  has  received  its  population  in  recent ,  1861  to  1870  it  was  2,491,451 ;  and  from  1871  to  lf$T8it 
times.     The  southern  portion  extending  far  towanis  :  was  2,177.108— making  a  total  of  9,731,073;  in  the    xctr 
Texas  was  formerly  a  Spanish  possession,  and  there  yet !  ending  June  30, 1880,  it  was  457,243  persons.     Ot^tbii 
remain  many  Spanianls  and  Mexicans  within  those    vast  number  about  one  fifth  have  been  from  Irc^luij 
states  and  territories.    The  iH)pulation  of  California  grew    one  fourth  from  England,  one  tenth  from  Scotlan«1   md 
up  very  rapidly  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848.    Wales,  four   tifteenths    fr(»ra   Germany,  one    th&ni>tii 
Miners.  8|)ecidators,  and   adventurers  rushed   thither    from  France,  the  remainder  (nearly  one  sixth)     from 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  formed  a  very  mot-  '  Scandinavia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  T'orto- 
ley  crowd.     Many  of  these  remained,  but  by  far  the  |  gal,  Kussia,  Holland,  Belgium,  China,  etc.     Mc»re    tban 
larger  portion  returned  to  their  former  homes  or  wan-    one  twentieth  of  this  immigration  has  been  from  Koman 
dered  to  other  lands.    Oregon  was  included  in  the  Ijou-    Catholic  countries,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  a  large  pro- 
isiana  purchase,  and  began  to  be  settled  by  emigrants    portion  of  those  from  other  countries  are  of  the  aaix^ 
from  the  States  about  1832.     In  1834  the  missionary    faith.     Thus  we  have  added  to  our  population  fn:^'^ 
colony  of  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  and  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding    foreign  countries  a  large  Catholic  element,  besi<iei  ^-^^ 
entered  Oregon,  and  in  1842  the  emigration  to  that  re-    natives  who  arc  of  that  faith,  and  the  rapid  increase 


gion  was  large. 

The  settlement  of  Utah  constitutes  a  remarkable 
chapter  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  Mormons 
(q.  v.),  under  the  leadership  of  Joseph  Smith,  made  their 
first  settlement  in  Missouri,  where  they  grew  to  be  a 


^f 


their  numbers  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  prr>pa 
tion.     Among  these  Catholics  have  come  many 
(q.  v.),  some  fri>m  choice,  others  because  of  their  exp^ 
sion  from  their  European  homes,  who  have  used  tb ' 
influence  so  far  as  it  was  in  their  power  to  mould  t 


body  of  considerable  numbers;  but  their  theories  and  !  government  to  their  own  ideas.     Officers  have 


habits  were  distasteful  to  the  |)eople  of  that  state,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  remove  in  1840.  They  found 
their  way  across  the  Mississippi  into  Illinois,  where  they 
founded  the  city  of  Nauvoo.  Here  they  increased  to 
ten  thousand  in  number,  but  were  obliged  to  leave  this 
place  also  on  account  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  they  lived.  In  1846  they  removed 
bevond  the  Kockv  Mountains  to  the  Itasin  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  and  founded  Utah  Territory.  In  this  terri- 
tory they  have  held  sway  during  all  the  succeeding 
years,  and  have  lived  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  with,  seemingly,  no  power  to  check  them. 
A  new  osra  seems  to  be  dawning.  Law  -  abiding  and 
Christian  people  are  finding  homes  within  the  limits  of 
the  territory,  and  a  population  is  fast  growing  up  whose 
influence  will  secure  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
land. 

New  Mexico  was  colonized  by  the  Spaniards  about 
the  close  of  the  17th  centurv.  Manv  missions  were  cs- 
tablished  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  many  of  the  In- 
dians were  converted  to  that  faith.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  the  country  was  discovered,  the  colonists  opened  and 
worked  the  mines,  and  enslaved  the  Indians  for  that 
purpose.  At  length  the  Indians  shook  off  the  power  of 
their  oppressors  and  drove  the  S(>aniards  from  their  ter- 
ritory;  but  near  the  cUksc  of  the  17th  centurj'  the  latter 
regained  a  part  of  their  former  power.  In  1821,  along 
with  the  rest  of  Mexico,  New  Mexico  became  indepen- 
dent of  Spain,  and  was  a  part  of  that  republic  until  1848, 
when  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  The  Gadsden 
purchase  was  added  in  1853,  when  it  included  all  of  Ari- 
zona and  part  of  Colorado.  Arizona  was  set  ofT  from  it 
in  1863,  and  a  portion  of  Colorado  in  1865.  The  inhab- 
itants are  largely  Mexican,  Spanish,  and  Indians,  with 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  emigrants  from  the  Unit- 
ed States. 


elected  at  the  dictation  of  the  priesthood,  political 
ties  and  municipal  governments  have  been  under  the:^ 
control,  and  vast  wealth  has  been  amassed  at  the  e^  "^  ^^n 
pense  of  the  public  They  have  maintained  their  0¥^^\  ^\^t 
schools,  and  have  waged  an  unceasing  warfare  upon  tl^  ^^t 
public-school  system  of  our  states.  They  have  fouglf  -^^^^^d 
iiard  to  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools,  an  ^^^^r>^ 
when  it  was  accomplished  in  a  few  instances,  denounc^''^^^  -^ 
them  as  godless  schools.  Under  pretext  of  the  rigr^^  ? 
of  conscience,  they  have  sought  and  obtained  a  divine  M^^  ^ 
of  the  public-school  funds  in  a  few  instances. 

Protestant  immigrants,  as  a  rule,  have  been  in  syv  '^^'^ 
pathy  with  our  institutions  from  the  first,  and  ha0^  ^  *^ 
readily  fallen  in  with  American  ideas  and  practic^^^  ^'^ 
The  recent  accessions  from  the  British  isles  have  fo»-^^^""* 
the  institutions  and  customs  established  by  their  anc3»  ^^-'^^^^ 
tors,  and  have  easily  accommodated  themselves  to  *"-«*  ^^^ 
new  order,  (ierman  Protestants  as  well  aa  Rocr^-^^^^'n'''' 
Catholics  have  less  readily  Americanized.  They  ca»  ^^ 
tinuc,  as  far  as  possible,  to  use  their  native  langic^^'^Tua^ 
and  retain  their  German  habits.     They  gather  into 

communities  of  their  own,  and  thus,  in  a  degree,  .^e-  ' '^ 
late  themselves  from  American  society.     Of  the  ^^^^resi 
mass  of  Protestant  immigrants  who  arrive  here  fnm 

European  countries,  by  far  the  larger  part  are  ^rrootv: 
but  in  so  far  as  they  honestly  endeavor  to  adapt  t^knAn- 
selves  to  their  new  surroundings  they  make  good       4Vt-i- 
zens.     The  Jews  who  come  among  us  are  mainly    ^7x>m 
Germany.     They  still  continue  ti»  be  a  despised 
and  are  compolleii  to  seek  their  society  among   ihi 
own  numbers.    They  live  together  in  c«immuniiie^  ai 
have  but  little  sympathy  with  American  customs.  Wii 
our  Sabbath  and  the  prevailing  religion  they  are  utt 
ly  at  variance.    A  few  infidels  arrive  from  time  to  tiine^ 
and  join  with  those  of  our  own  country'  in  aniagooizjive^^^S 
so  much  of  our  present  system  as  is  designed  to  reiti         '  '^ 
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ri  IvKe  citiea  and  towns,  anil  in 
ice  of  the  Sahbaih  and  tempei' 

adilicted  to  the  lue  of  ulrung  rtiinkt  at  home, 
mprDved  Hnancial  cun{lition  and  the  abaeiice 
.  (cive  them  opportunitiea  for  indulging  their 
II  an  extreme.  They  are  thus  pluiigwl  in'" 
hich  exert  a  very  baleful  intlueiice  upon  our 
The  traffic  in  lager  beer  ia  almnat  entirely 
upon  our  (jennan  population  for  its  main- 
With  them  the  Sabbath  ia  a  holiday,  and  ia 
iaiting  beer-udoDnii,  park^  and  gardena,  and 
iraiuni  of  varioua  kinda.     Wherever  they  ex- 

'  are  kept  open  on  the  SaUiath,  and  I  he  traffic 
m  nearly  ai  on  any  oth^  day.  Their  exam- 
agioua.     Many  Americana  who  6m  looked 


lefonr 


for  the 


3.  PmominlttHHial  Oryanizalio\ 


i3,40<,htu.(i, ;«;,»», 

—  The  early  <nli>> 
il  of  the  latter  over 


the  Church  and  State  th 
the  runner,  naturally  began  with  the  t 
but  they  doon  perceived  that  the  liberty  which  they 
aought  waa  not  conaLeteut  with  such  control,  and  they 
gradually  abandoned  iL  The  effort  aoon  came  to  be, 
not  to  control  the  Church  by  law,  but  to  emancipaM 
conacieoce;  and  at  th*  organiialion  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment all  were  ready  fur  ■  Church  free  rrom  8tat» 
control.  See  Church  akd  Statk.  The  early  aettlera 
of  Vii^nia  brought  with  them  the  Epiicopal  fonn  of 
aenice  [aee  EnuLAND, CilUKCH  oy], and  it  waa  carried 
to  other  parts  of  the  land.  Out  of  ihia  grew  the  Prot< 
estant  Epiacnpal  Church  (c],  v.)  of  ihit  country.  Th» 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  (q.  v.)  wai  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Dutch  ■eltlements  in  New  Voik  and  New  Jereey. 
The  Puritans  of  New  KniiUnd  retained  their  peculiari- 
ties, which  have  come  liuwn  tu  ua  in  the  Congregation- 
aliau  (q.  v.).  The  l'r«byterian  churches  (q.  v.)  of  thia 
country  originated  fnim  panics  of  immigranta  from 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  who  aetlled  within  the 
limits  of  various  colonies.  These  united  sulisequently 
according  to  their  furmer  organiialioiis  on  the  other 
•iile  uf  the  Atlantic  The  Baptists  (q.  v.)  origiiiatwl 
iiinong  the  Puritans  and  were  baniihed  from  their 
inirlMt.  Their  hiaiory  ia  well  given  under  the  appro- 
liriate  heads.  Methmlism  (q.  v.)  in  this  country  wa> 
|iri.|ingated  by  the  rolluwrrs  at  Wesley.     Their  leal 


engagsl'  in  labor,  on  the  Saliliath  than  at>' 
lurches  iii  many  localities.  These  evils  atT 
ially  apparent  in  large  cities.    Many  of  tliene, 

whole  wards  in  them,  are  made  up  almiui 
foreigners.  These  become  eiiiiens  while  yet 
Tthe  dutiea  of  citiienship,  ami  fall  under  the 
inprincipled  politicians,  by  whom  the  design 
>vemmeat  is  perverted,aud  the  principlesof  J  aviiuence.  The  Komaii  Caihiilics  of  Maniand  were 
n  disregarded.  I  from  England,  those  of  Klorida  from  Spain,  t  hosa  of  tha 
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Lake  region  and  the  Missiasippi  valley  from  France,    in  which  he  aaka  that  the  membeis  of  this  bodj  mv^r 
See  Rom a:(  Catholic  Church  IN  THE  United  States,    be  one,  as  he  and  the  Father  are  one.     See  Nemd^^r. 


The  Quakers  (q.  v.)  originated  in  England,  and  found 
their  way  among  the  American  colonista.  They  found- 
ed large  and  flourinhing  colonies  of  their  own,  and  prop- 
agated their  doctrines  with  unprece<lented  zeaL 

II.  Ecclesiastical  Statistics. — These  are  given  in  de- 
tail under  each  denominational  head  in  this  Cychpadia. 
Their  aggregates  arc  substantially  given  under  the 
various  denominations  in  this  Cychpadia^  made  mp 
from  the  latest  accessible  information. 

United  Synod  of  the  Pkesbyterlan  Church. 
See  Prehbyterian  Churches,  16. 

United  QyviauB,  one  of  the  Syrian  churches 
Mrhich  dates  from  the  17th  century,  when  a  numerous 
party  under  Andreas  Achigian.  their  tirst  patriarch,  se- 
ceded fn»m  the  Jacobites,  and  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope.  They  have  a  patriarch  at  Aleppo, 
styled  patriarch  of  Antioch ;  and  archbishops  of  Aleppo, 
Babylon,  Damascus,  and  Seleucia,  besides  eleven  bishops. 
Thev  number  about  30.000.     See  Syrian  Churchkh. 


IJist.o/the Church, i,  180, 181 ;  Hagenbach, liut^ofrMxrt. 
i,  195 ;  Bingham,  Ch,  A  ntig.  bk.  vi,  ch.  iii ;  bk.  xvi.  rh  .  i. 

UNITY  OP  God  is  a  term  used  to  denote  tliat  thcs-ve 
is  but  one  God  or  self-existent  being.  The  unity  of 
God  is  argued  from  his  self-existence,  his  independen  ^ 
the  perfection  of  his  nature,  his  omnipotence,  and  t. '. 
unity  of  design  in  the  works  of  nature.  The  doctrm: 
was  lost  sight  of  by  heathens,  and  maintained  by  hn 
and  in  the  Gospel.  The  Scriptures  make  no  attempt. 
pntve  the  doctrine,  but  assert  it  unequivocaUy.  ^& 
Exod.  XX,  3;  Deuu  iv,  35;  vi,  4;  Psa.  Ixxxvi,  10  — 
Cor.  viii,  4,  6,  etc.  When  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin  m.  ty 
(q.  V.)  was  formulated,  it  became  neceraMuy  for  «l  "be 
Church  to  declare  that  this  does  not  conflict  with  ^^  be 
doctrine  of  his  unity.  See  Hagcnbach,  //m/.  of  Itor  ^.j^ 
102,880;  Van  Oosterzee,  Christian  I)ognutiics,'\,*2bCt^  ^ 

UNITY  OP  THE  Human  Rack.     See  Adam. 

Universal  Bishop,  a  title  assumed  by  the     — Bo- 
man  prelates  succeeding  Ciregory  I  (590-604\    "       w^ 

*      obn 


1 


Unity,  as  a  philosophical  term,  signities  oneness,  patriarchs  of  the  Easteni  Church,  particularly 

Aristotle  makes  it  the  element  of  number,  and  defines  Jejunator,  had  claimed  the  title  of  acmmmicai 

It  as  indivisiblcness.     In  the  Kantian  philosophy  it  is  arc*.     This  (iregory  denounced  as  amigant  an 

defined  as  "  that  mental  representation  in  the  under-  christian.     The  title,  however,  was  adopted  by  t 

standing  by  which  the  manifold  is  thought  of  as  linked  '  cessors  of  Gregorj-  in  its  original  signification, 

together."     It  is  by  the  same  authority  classified  as  Trevor,  Rome^  p.  104;   Schaff,  Hisf.  of  the    " 

Annalytic,  or  unity  of  a  logical  connection ;  and  synthetic.  Church,  ii,  328  sq.     Sec  Gik^UMKiiiCAi.  Bishop. 
or  unity  of  intentions  in  the  concept  of  an  object. 


As  a  theological  term,  unity  is  employed  to  signi- 
fv  a  oneness  whether  of  sentiment,  affection,  or  behav- 
ior  (Fsa.  cxxxiii,  I).  The  "unity  of  the  faith"  u  an 
equal  belief  of  the  same  great  truths  of  God,  and  the 
possession  of  the  grace  of  faith  in  a  similar  form  and 
degree  (Eph.  iv.  13 ).  The  "  unity  of  the  spirit"  is  that 
union  between  Christ  and  his  saints  by  which  the  same 
divine  s|)irit  dwells  in  both,  and  they  have  the  same 
disposition  and  aims;  and  that  unity  of  the  saints 
among  themselves  by  which,  being  joined  to  the  same 
head,  and  having  the  same  spirit  dwelling  in  them,  they 


Universal  Friends,  a  sect  which  arose  in 
County,  N.  1'.,  near  the  close  of  the  last  centur%' 
fessing  to  be  followers  of  Jemima  Wilkinson  (< 
a  Quakeress,  who  professed  to  work  miracles, 
sumed  the  title  of "  the  universal  friend  of  mani 
The  sect  is  now  almost  extinct,  and  the  Uni  ^^-^fnai 
Friends  are  sometimes  called  Wilkinsomans  (q.  v.>. 

Universal  Qerman  Library  is  a  work  be^ruu 
in  176o,  under  the  direction  of  Frederick  Nicolai,  iri«.h 
about  fifty  writers,  afterwards  increased  to  one  hunt/K-^d 
and  thirtv.     It  liecame  at  once  the  public  orican  vC  ^^ 
have  the  same  graces  of  faith,  hope,  love,  etc.,  and  aii    ^^^  ^*?o  <'^*^  ^'^^^  "PO"  to  lift  their  voice  agw'J^. 
rooted  and  grounde<i  in  the  same  doctrine  of  Christ,  and    superstition,  fanaticism,  aiid  prejudice,  as  weU  as  eve 
bear  a  nmtual  affection  to  each  other.    When  Christian    ^*>>»K  ^*»»<^^  ^^^  spiritually  elevated  or  that  was  rel 
unity  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Test.,  it  generally  means  ;  «*»  to  a  more  hvely  imagination  and  a  deeper  f»!el 
the  unity  of  dispensation  for  the  various  classes  of  con- 
verts.    It  is  expressive  of  the  gn^at  principle  that  all 
were  to  be  under  one  fold  and  one  ShephenL 

UNITY  OF  TiiK  Church  is  a  phrase  employed  to 
nlenote  that  all  true  believers  are  "one  body  in  Christ." 
The  Church  is  not  to  be  considered  as  one  on  acconnt 
of  the  common  origin  of  the  different  societies,  but  be- 
cause they  were  formed  on  common  principles.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  a  visible  hcail,  as  is  now  claimed  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  in  order  to  unite  all  parts  of  the 
universal  Church  into  one  communion;  nor  is  it  nec- 
essary that  the  whole  Church  should  agree  in  all 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  observances  in  order  to  the  same 
result.  The  circumstance  of  its  having  one  common 
head,  Christ,  one  Spirit,  one  Father,  are  points  of  unity 
which  no  more  make  the  Church  one  societv  on  earth 
than  the  circumstance  of  all  men  having  the  same  Cre- 
ator, and  being  derived  from  the  same  original  pair. 


It  was  the  high  tribunal  of  rationalism.     Not  alone 

orthodox,  nor  supposed  enthusiasts  and  pietists, 

Lavater,  but  Goethe,  and  even  poetry,  and  philosop 

wherever  it  arose  al>ove  arbitrary  and  secular  discus  ^^  \u. 

sion  (e.  g.  Kant  and  Fichte),  were  spumed  by  this  iic  ^    ^«,«fD. 

quisitorial  court  as  folly,  flattery,  and  secret  Jevuiusa^^  ^^^ 

The  much-lauded  tolerance  was  immediately  converters'    _  jy^< 

I  into  intolerance  and  bigotry.     All  the  articles  in  tfar^ 

I  Library,  however,  were  not  colored  by  Nicolai's  scept:  -^ 

i  cism,  for  there  were  also  many  weighty  opinions  c^  ^ 

1  worthy  scholars.     The  work  served  an  important  pu'  *-^  ^fUi 

I  pose  in  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  litera^^'^^      ^ 

■■  productions  of  value,  and  in  fostering  and  enctmragir^ -^  ^='^ 

;  a  taste  for  reading.    See  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  the  Chur*         '  " 

\  in  the  18M  and  19/A  Centuries,  i,  307  sq. 

I 

See  Atokkmicn- 


n 


Universal  Redemption. 
Kkdbmption. 

Universalism.     The  ultimate  restoration  of      "^ 

renders  the  human  race  one  jwlitical  community.     The  '  sinners  to  happiness  and  tlie  favor  of  God  is  roaintaiiv  ^ 

scriptural  representations  of  this  unity  of  believers  in  j  by  Universalists  (q.  v.)  on  the  ground  that  the  final  •      ^ 

Christ  is  thus  summarized  bv  Chr>'sostom :  "  He  is  the  '  elusion  of  anv  soul  from  heaven  would  be  oontrarw^ 

head,  we  are  the  body;  he  is  the  foundation,  we  are  the  :  the  illimitable  love  of  God;  that  the  wrath  of  G 

building;  he  is  the  vine,  we  are  the  branches;  he  is  the    only  exercised  against  sin — repentance, even  in  the 

bridegroom,  we  arc  the  bride;  he  is  the  shepherd,  we    ure  life,  bringing  about  a  restoration  to  his  love. 

are  the  sheep;  he  is  the  way,  we  are  the  travellers;  we    this  supposes  a  distinction  between  sin  and  the  si 

arc  the  temple,  he  the  inhabitant;  he  is  the  first-lwrni, 

we  are  the  brothers;  he  is  the  heir,  we  are  the  co-heirs; 

he  is  the  life,  we  are  the  living.    These  things  are  man- 

ifestlv  one."     The  unitv  of  the  Church  is  not  so  much 

an  accomplished  fact  as  the  original  design  would  have  ,  mains,  but  that  the  shmer  himself  who  dies  impen. 

it^  nor  as  must  be  in  the  future.     The  intimacy  of  this  •  will  be  eternally  punished. 

union  is  indicated  in  our  Saviour's  intercessor^'  prayer,        Again,  it  is  asserted  that  Scripture  has  no  plain 


which  is  not  onlv  without  foundation  in  the  IIolv  Sew  ——'/'/*'- 
ores,  but  is  contradictory  to  their  statementa.     W^c         -^  ^^ 
nowhere  told,  as  regards  a  future  state,  that  t=r»«i*» 
wrath  against  sin  will  only  continoe  so  long 
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Mtic  sUtements  at  all  as  to  the  possibility  or  impossi- 
ility  of  repentance  after  death  (i.  e.  in  hell).  There 
nc  terrible  threats  of  divine  vengeance  which  will 
^ertake  the  ungodly;  but  there  arc  some  distinct  ut- 
'vmnces  of  a  hope  embracing  all  times,  existence,  and 
«te8»  and  the  specific  question  at  issue  does  not  seem 
*  Im  raised  by  Scripture.  Such  utterances  arc  sup- 
c>«ed  to  be  contained  in  1  Cor.  xv,  22-28 ;  Eph.  i.  9, 
t»;  PhiL  ii,  9-11;  CoL  i,  19,  20.  Now  it  may  fairly 
^  admitted  that  the  passages  cited  do  appear  to  favor 
^niveraalism,  and  they  might  have  been  so  undcrstrKxl, 
'ad  it  been  elsewhere  taught  in  Scripture;  but  ihey  are 
r  no  weight  whatever  in  opposition  to  its  clearest  and 
Qost  emphatic  declarations.  The  apostle  here  says 
bat  God  will  be  all  in  all— that  all  things  shall  be  sub- 
iuetl  unto  Christ,  reconciled  unto  him,  and  that  every 
oiigue  shall  confess  that  he  is  Lord  of  all.  liut  such 
tatementa  must  be  viewed  in  connection  with  other 
aasa^^  of  Scripture  which  contradict  the  doctrine  of 
niversal  salvation,  and  also  according  to  scriptural 
aage  and  the  meaning  which  can  only  be  given  to 
lany  parallel  passages.  For  example,  our  Lord  says 
hat  when  lifted  up  on  the  cross  (referring  to  the  prcs- 
nt  efficacy  of  his  atonement)  he  will  draw  all  men 
nto  him  (John  xii,  32).  No  declaration  can  be  more 
toaitive  and  une<[uivoad  than  this ;  and  yet,  literally 
indentood,  it  is  not  merely  untrue,  but  contrailictory  to 
»ther  statements  of  Scripture,  e.  g.  that  no  man  can 
»iDe  to  Christ  except  the  Father  draw  him,  and  that 
bey  only  are  drawn  who  hear  and  learn  of  the  Father 
yi,  44,  45) — certainly  not  all  men.  Such  is  the  usage 
>f  Scripture  language;  a  thing  is  spoken  of  as  being 
"eally  eCTccted  to  indicate  the  certainty  of  the  ptir|X)se, 
md  that  every  provision  has  been  made  for  its  accom^ 
tlishment,  though  eventually  through  man's  sinfulness 
Tod s  benevolence  may  be  frustrate<l.  See  Pckuatory. 
Again,  Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  God  would  have 
dl  men  to  be  aaved — statements  obviously  leading  to 
he  supposition,  at  least,  that  all  mankind  will  at  last  be 
•vetL  Yet  in  other  passages  of  Scripture  there  is  an 
ipparently  discordant  statement  that  Christ  died  for 
'many,*"  laid  down  his  life  for  "  the  sheep,** and  the  object 
>f  redemption  is  said  to  be  to  ''  gather  together  in  one 
he  children  of  God  which  arc  scattered  abroad*' (Blunt^ 
Wrf.  ifX  Thtol,  s.  v.).  These  passages  arc  to  be  recon- 
iled  by  the  ready  answer  that  provision  indeed  is  made 
>v  the  salvation  of  all,  but  its  actual  eflfect  will  depend 
pon  the  voluntary'  embracing  or  rejecting  of  it  on  the 
trt  of  men  individually.  See  Kkukmption. 
Dr.  Chauncy's  arguments  in  favor  of  llniversalism 
Sulcatum  of  AU  Men)  are  these:  1.  Christ  died  not 
r  a  select  number  of  men  only,  but  for  mankind  uni- 
^rsally,  and  without  exception  or  limitation,  for  the 
icretl  Scriptures  are  singularly  emphatic  in  expressing 
list  truth  (John  i,  29;  iii,  16,  17;  Rom.  v,  0;  1  Cor.  xv, 
;  1  Thess.  V,  10;  Heb.  ii,  9;  1  Pet.  iii,  18;  I  John 
,  2).  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  God  according  to  his  goo<l 
.eaaure  that  mankind  universally,  in  conttetiuencc  of 
le  death  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ,  shall  certainly  and 
nallv  be  saved  (Rom.  v,  12,  etc.;  viii,  19  24;  Eph.  i. 
,  loT;  iv,  10;  0)L  i,  19,  20;  2  Tim.  i,  4 ).  3.  ^Vs  a 
leaiis  in  order  to  men*s  being  made  meet  for  salvation, 
rtwl  will  sooner  or  later,  in  this  state  or  another,  reduce 
hena  all  under  a  willing  and  obe<liont  subjection  to  his 
Qoral  government  (Psa.  viii,  h^  6;  Matt,  i,  21 ;  John  i, 
19;  1  Cor.  xv,  24-29;  PhiL  ii,  9-11;  Heb.  ii,  6,  9;  1 
lohn  iii,  8).  4.  The  Scripture  language  conceniing  the 
educed  or  restored,  in  conse4{uence  of  the  mediatory  in- 
erposition  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  such  as  leads  us  into  the 
bought  that  it  u  comprehensive  of  mankind  univer- 
ally  ( Rev.  v,  18 ).  The  opponents,  however,  of  Dr. 
[Huiuncy  and  this  doctrine  observe,  on  the  contrary 
nde,  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  expressly  declare  that 
the  punishment  of  the  finally  impenitent  shall  be  ctcr- 
oal  (Matt,  xii,  81,  82;  xvii,  8;  xxv.  41,  40;  xxvi, 
M;  Hark  iii,  29;  ix,  43 ;  Luke  xii.  10;  Eph.  ii,  17  ; 
2  Theis.  i,  9  ;    Heb.  i,  4,  6 ;    x,  26,  27  ;   1  John   v, 

X.-'r  T 


16;   Jude  xiii;   Rev.  ix,  3;   xiv,  11;   xx,  20).     See 
Ublu 

In  short,  severe  as  mav  seem  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment,  and  however  much  we  may  naturally  wish 
to  avoid  its  acce[>tance,  this  is  not  a  (question  fi»r  us  to 
solve  according  to  our  inclination.  We  must  ask,  with 
reference  to  all  matters  connectcil  with  the  future  world, 
What  has  (jod  revealed?  what  has  he  dechired?  The 
Scriptures  are  the  ultimate  api>eal,  and  these  to  candid 
and  thoughtful  minds  have  ever  been  plain  and  positive 
on  the  subject.  Moreover,  the  same  abstract  arguments 
which  are  often  adduced  against  the  eperlastinff  punish- 
ment of  sin  apply  to  its  present  punishment^  and,  indeed, 
against  the  fact  of  sin  itself.  If  G(mI  loves  man  and 
loves  holiness,  why  does  he  suffer  him  U)  sin  at  all? 
We  arc  thus  bnuight  back  to  Butler's  immortal  argu- 
ment, anil  constrained  to  Ixtw  to  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  Almighty.  The  following  judicious  remarks  are 
from  Van  Oosterzee,  Chrittitm  Dogmatics^  ii,  438 : 

**The  dnratwn  of  future  punishment  is  most  definitely 
represented  in  Holy  Scripture  as  absolutely  endless  (Hark 
ix,  44-50;  Rev.  xiv,  11,  etc.).  Even  if  the  word  eternal 
does  uot  in  it!»elf  denote  absolute  endlessness,  it  Is  sorely 
H  different  matter  when  eternal  pain  is  without  any  limi- 
tation associated  with  eternal  life  (Matt,  xxv,  46).  We 
will  here  only  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  those  who  main- 
tain tlie  contrary  of  restoration  ism  can  bring  forward  nu- 
merons  and  plain  stntements  of  tbe  Lord  and  his  wit- 
nesses: at  any  rate,  the  possibility  of  an  endless  misery 
is  most  ditttinctlT  declared  in  Matt,  xii,  SI,  32 ;  and  such 
words  as  those  in  Luke  xvi,  26 :  MatL  xxv,  10.  41 ;  xxvi, 
24  could  hardly  be  vindicated  ttova.  a  charge  or  exaggera- 
tion if  he  who  spoke  them  bad  himself  seen  even  a  ray 
of  light  iu  the  outer  darkness,  and  been  able  and  willing 
to  kindle  it  before  others*  eyes.  In  no  case  conld  such  a 
ray  be  seen  wiihoat  previous  contrition  and  conversion; 
but,  viewed  even  psychological iy,  this  latter  is  certainly 
nowhere  to  be  looked  for  less  than  in  a  hell  of  sorrow 
and  despair,  not  to  say  that  the  Gospel  nowhere  opens  up 
to  ns  a  certain  prospect  of  the  continuance  of  the  gracious 
work  of  God  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave.  He  who  here 
talks  of  harshness  must  by  no  means  forget  that  siufal 
man  is  a  very  partial  Judge  in  his  own  case ;  that  nothing 
less  than  the  highest  grace  is  boldly  and  stubbornly  eet  at 
uaneht  in  the  c««e  here  snppoi«ed ;  and  that  there  always 
will  oe,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Scriptare,  an  equlta- 
blo  distinction  in  tbe  rewards  as  well  ai«  in  the  punish- 
ments of  the  future  (Lake  xii.  47,  48;  Rom.  ii,  12  sq.). 
Ay,  even  if  men  roi};:ht  flatter  themselves  with  a  diminu- 
titm  or  postponement  of  the  punishment,  there  still  would 
always  l>e  a  remembrance  of  the  incalculable  mischief 
which  they  had  done  to  themselvct*  and  others,  and  this 
would  be  a  dark  cloud  before  the  sun  of  an  eventual  hap- 
piness. Least  or  all  could  they  hope  for  such  an  end  who 
nave  known  tbe  great  salvation,  and  all  their  lives  nn- 
gratefnlly  despised  it  (MatL  xi,  24;  Heb.  ii,  3).  As  to  the 
heathen  and  others  who,  entirely  without  their  own  fanlt, 
have  missed  the  way  of  life,  Holv  Scriptare  nowhere  com- 
liels  ns  to  believe  that  these  should  summarily,  and  on 
that  account  alone,  be  the  victimn  of  an  eternal  damna- 
tion. While  there  is  only  one  way  of  salvation  (Acts  iv, 
12),  the  Merciftil  One  will  make  it  known  to  men  iu  some 
way  (I  Pet.  iii,  19).  We  can  safely  leave  to  GimI  thejusti- 
Acation,  even  in  this  resi)ect,  or  bis  own  government  of 
the  world ;  but  we  must  take  careful  heed  that  we  do  not 
try  to  be  more  merciful  and  wise  than  he  to  whom  sin,  as 
long  as  it  coutiunes  to  be  sin,  is  thoroughly  damnable. 
Even  in  preaching  tlie  Gospel,  his  servants  are  not  free  to 
leave  this  darker  side  entirely  nomentioued.  The  state- 
ment of  it  should  alwavs  be  Joined  with  that  of  the  friend- 
ly light  of  grace,  and  let  the  preacher  take  care  that  he 
does  not  lefd  bis  hearers  in  the  way  of  despairing  fear  or 
unbelieving  doubt  by  yielding  to  the  desire  to  paint  hell 
as  black  as  possible.  The  best  statement  of  the  prospect 
of  the  sinner  is  that  of  going  t4>  his  own  place,*  1.  e.  to  the 
land  of  his  own  choice,  where  he  may  still  continue  to 
dwell." 

See  Punishment,  Futurk, 

TJniversalistB,  a  Christian  sect  believing  in  the 
tinal  destruction  of  sin  and  the  rec(»nciIiation  of  all  souls 
to  God  through  the  Ix)rd  Jesus  Christ.  They  claim 
that  there  is  proof  of  the  existence  of  their  doctrine, 
IJniversalism,  ami  of  the  activity  of  its  advocates  un-* 
der  various  names,  fmm  the  introduction  of  Christiani- 
ty to  tlie  prcHont  time. 

I.  Oriijin  and  liintory. — (I.)  Informal, — 1.  In  For- 
mer Centuries, — The  earliest  notices  now  to  be  found 
of  Univorsalism  after  the  days  of  the  apostles  are  in 
the  writings  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  Gnostic 
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sects,  as  the  liasilidians,  Carp(»cratian8,  and  Valentin- 
ians,  about  A.O.  130.  The  ultimate  purification  of  the 
race  was,  according  to  their  theories,  by  means  of  the 
discipline  of  the  souls  of  the  wicktMi  through  transmigra- 
tion. In  the  Sibylline  Orticl4'S,  which  appeared  A.T).  15<), 
LTniversalisra  is  taught  as  resulting  fn)m  the  prayers 
of  the  saints  affected  by  the  miseries  of  the  damned. 
The  Almighty  is  represented  as  granting  this  favor  to 
the  redeemed  on  account  of  the  great  love  which  he 
bears  to  tliein  for  their  tidelicy.  In  195  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  who  was  president  of  the  Catechetical  School 
at  Alexandria,  advocated  Universalism  on  the  ground 
of  the  remedial  character  of  all  punishment.  His  pupil 
and  successor  in  the  school,  Origen  A<lamantiu8,  famous 
alike  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  %<'al,  taught  Universal- 
ism on  the  groinid  of  the  ever-continuing  freedom  of 
'  the  wiU,  the  deep  mental  and  spiritual  anguish  occa- 
sioned by  the  light  and  knowledge  of  the  truth  until  it 
leads  to  repentance,  and  then  the  harmony  of  the  soul 
with  (iod.  Origen's  position,  abilities,  and  untiring 
efforts  for  the  spread  of  the  (iospel  gave  him  great  in- 
fluence with  his  pupils,  and  with  the  Church  at  large, 
in  whose  behalf  he  became  a  voluminous  writer.  In 
ad<lition  to  his  position  and  work  in  the  school  of  Alex- 
andria, he  also  had  care  for  several  years,  in  connection 
with  Pamphilius,  of  the  theological  school  at  Caeisarea, 
one  of  whose  distinguished  pupils  was  the  celebratetl 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  a  great  admirer  of  his  masUT's 
theories,  and  finally,  about  A.D.  235,  his  strong  defender 
and  anient  eulogist.  Pamphilius,  aiul  Eusebius,  the 
first  Church  historian,  also  defended  Origen's  doctrines 
from  charges  brought  against  them  by  the  Western 
Church,  and  in  answering  the  complaint  that  he  denied 
all  future  punishment  they  quote  from  his  writuigs  in 
contradiction  thereof,  not  only  his  positive  assurances 
of  future  and  severe  punishment,  but  his  equally  posi- 
tive assertion  that  such  correction  is  purifying  and  sal- 
utary. In  A.D.  364,  Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  wrote  in 
advocacy  of  Universalism,  contending  that,  although 
there  are  torments  in  the  abyss  of  hell,  they  are  not 
eternal,  but  that  their  great  severity  will  lead  the  wick- 
ed to  repentance  and  so  to  salvation.  Gregory  of  Nys- 
sa,  A.D.  380,  also  advocated  Universalism  on  the  same 
grounds.  Contemporary  with  him  was  the  justly  cel- 
ebrated defender  of  ortho<loxy,  Didymus  the  Blind,  a 
successor  of  Origen  in  the  si*hool  at  Alexandria,  and  a 
zealous  Universalist.  Prominent  among  his  scholars 
was  Jerome,  eminent  alike  for  his  abilities,  his  incon- 
sistencies, and  instability.  Universalism  as  taught  by 
Origen  is  clearly  and  ably  set  forth  by  Jerome  in  his 
commentaries  on  the  epistles,  and  in  his  letters.  John, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  at  this  period,  was  also  an  advo- 
cate of  Universalism  on  Origen's  tlieor}'.  Another  con- 
temporar}',  Diodorus,  a  teacher  of  great  repute  in  the 
school  at  Antioch,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
was  also  a  Universalist.  who,  in  opposition  to  the  then 
general  prevalence  of  allegorical  interpretation,  strictly 
adhered  to  the  natural  imi)ort  of  the  text  in  his  many 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  He  defendeil  Uni- 
versalism on  the  ground  that  the  divine  mercy  far  ex- 
ceeils  all  the  effects  and  all  the  deserts  of  sin.  Ilis  pu- 
pil and  successor  in  the  school,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
A.D.  420,  called  ''  the  crown  and  climax  of  the  school 
of  Antioch,"  and  by  the  Nestorians,  whose  sect  he  found- 
ed, *•  the  interpreter  of  the  \Vt)rti  of  Gotl,"  and  whose 
writings  were  text-books  in  the  scho<»ls  of  Eastern  Syr- 
ia, was  a  prominent  and  influential  Universalist.  His 
theory  was  that  sin  is  an  inciiiental  part  of  the  devel- 
opment and  education  of  the  human  race;  thai,  while 
some  are  more  involved  in  it  than  others.  0ml  will 
*  overrule  it  to  the  final  establishment  of  all  in  g(K)d. 
He  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  liturgy  use<l  by  the 
Nestorians,  a  Church  which  at  one  time  equalled  in 
its  membership  the  combined  adherents  of  lH>th  the 
Greek  and  I^tin  comtnunions,  and  which  has  had  no 
rival  in  military  zeal.  In  the  atMresses  and  prayers  of 
this  liturgy  Universalism  is  distinctly  avowed.     The- 


'  odoret,  A.D.  430,  bishop  of  Cyprus  in  SyrU,  m  papil  dt 
'  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  was  also  a  Univefsalut,  hold- 
ing the  doctrine  on  the  theory  advocated  by  the  Anti- 
och ian  school. 

For  some  time  prior  to  this,  certain  opinions  of  Ori- 
gen on  pre-existence  and  on  the  salvation  of  the  devil 
had  been  in  dispute  and  pronounced  heretical  by  a 
synod;  but  his  doctrine  of  the  universal  salvation  of 
the  huinan  race  had  not  been  involved  in  this  condem- 
nation.    At  a  local  council  called  by  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian at  Constantinople,  A.1).  544,  Origen*s  doctrine^^ 
of  universal  salvation  was  declared  hereticaL     Nin^h. 
vears  later  another  council  was  held  bv  the  same  au 
thority  at  the  same  place,  when  condemnation  was  pipgi-.^ 
nounced  on  the  Nestorians,  although  their  belief  ■  ^;- 
Universalism  was  not  mentioned.     It  has  been 
mon  to  call  this  an  cccumenical  council,  but  witbo 
warrant  (see  the  action  of  the  I^tin  Church  in  refusii 
to  recognise  it  or  to  send  a  legate  to  it).     Dciderlein, 
his  Imiituies  of  Christum  Thettliiffjf,  after  quoting 
decree  of  Justinian  against  Origen,  says,  "  That 
not  the  belief  of  all.  and  in  proportion  as  any  one 
eminent  in  learning  in  Christian  antiquity,  the 
did  he  cherish  and  defend  the  ho|>e  of  the  termina 
of  future  torments."     Drexelius,  in  his  defence  of 
nal  punishment,  gives  this  testimony :  **  That  God 
doom  the  aiH>state  angels  and  men  at  the  day  of 
bution  to  eternal  torments  seemed  so  hard  and  incv^  jsmli 
ble  a  doctrine  to  some  persons  that  even  Origen 
self,  who  was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  and  no 
famous  for  his  admirable  wit  and  excellent  leai 
presumed  to  maintain  in  his  book  of  princifdes 
both  the  devils  and  the  damned,  after  a  certain 
of  years,  the  fire  having  purged  or  cleansed  them 
their  pollutions,  should  be  restored  to  grace.     A 
tine  and  others  set  forth   his  error  and  cond 
him  for  it.     But,  notwithstanding  their  condemn, 
this  CTWT  has  fonnd  a  great  many  in  the  worl< 
have  given  it  a  kind  of  civil  reception.     The 
heretics  so  called,  dispersed  this  em»r  througha 
Spain  under  various  interpretations."     (vieseier,  t  %ie 
clesiastical  historian,  says,  *'The  belief  in  the  iii«//exi> 
able  ca|>acity  of  improvement  in  all  rational  beings, 
the  limited  duration  of  future  punishment,  was  so 
eral,  even  in  the  West,  and  among  the  opponents 
Origen,  that,  even  if  it  may  not  be  said  to  have 
without  the  influence  of  Origen's  school,  it  had 
entirely  independent  of  his  system."     And  Augusdr::'^ 
liears  this  testimony :  "  Some — nay,  very  many— firo^ 
human  symfvathy  commiserate  the  eternal  punbhm 
of  the  damned  and  their  perpetual  torture  withoat 
termission,  and  thus  do  not  believ^e  in  it;  not,  bideec^ 
by  opposing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  by  softening 
the  severe  things  a(tK>rding  to  their  own  feelings, 
giving  a  milder  meaning  to  those  things  which  the 
think  are  said  in  them  more  terribly  than  truly." 

Universalism  almost  wholly  disappeared  during  tir^-^ 
perio<l  known  as  the  Dark  Ages,  although  there  are 
casional  glimpses  of  it  even  in  the  mutilated 
which  the  papal  Church  has  permitted  to  descend 
us.     In  the  7th  century,  Maximus,  the  Greek  mom 
and  confessor,  taught  Universalism ;  in  the  8th,  Ckw 
ent  of  Ireland  was  deposed  from  the  priesthood  f 
teaching  that  when  Christ  descended  into  bell  be  : 
storiMl  all  the  dainneil ;  while  in  the  9th,  John  Scor^. 
Erigena,  a  famous  philosopher  who  stoo<l  at  the  h^  i>  -  . 

of  the  learned  of  the  court  of  France,  was  a  bold  •     '''*  _  a 
fender  of  Universalism.    In  the  11th  centur}',  the  AM 
genses  were,  accordttig  to  papal  authorities.  Uniwrr-*  ^^^f '^ 
ists;   in  the   Pith,  Kaynold,  abbot  of  St.  Martin'Sp>» "^ ''^  "'''^  ' 
France,  was  charged   before  a  council  with  holdt*^*-*     ''^ 
"that  all  men  will  eventually  be  saved;**  in  the  IJFC-  -^        ^^^^ 
St»lomoii,  bishop  of  Bassorah,  discussed  the  question  -*"**-  '*/  ^ 
universal  salvation,  answering  it  in  the  aflirmatr  ^  ^fjre. 
The  U)llards  in  the  14th  century  taught  Universal  ^  .^fitin 
in  Bohemia  and  Austria;  and  at  the  same  periop  ^"^  ** 
council  convened  by  I^ngman,  archbishop  of  Can"  «^^<?r- 
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countable  for  the  deoda  of  all  the  members  united  ^o 
that  head.     Accordingly  ChriAt,  in  his  corporate  ca|ia.«r^ 
ity,  was  truly  guilty  of  the  offence  of  the  human  nc:^<«e< 
and  could  be,  as  he  actually  was,  justly  punisheii  Uit^^.  t, 
and  the  race,  because  of  this  unioOf  really  nufTerod    -  ^ 
him  all  the  penalty  wliich  he  cnduretl,  and  thus  '"^ 
satisfied  justice.     There  is  no  more  punishment,  tbei 
furc,  due  for  sin,  nor  anv  further  occasion  for  declari 


revised  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  the  number  of  arti- 
cles w^as  reiiuceil  U»  thirty-nine,  omitting,  among  others, 
the  one  condemning  Universalism.  Since  that  time 
Universalism  hoM  not  been  a  forbidden  doctrine  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but  has  lieen  advocated  and  defend- 
ed by  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  its  com- 
munion — such  men  as  Dr.  llenrj'  More,  Sir  (roorge  Stone- 
house,  Bp.  Thomas  Newton.  Dr.  David  Hartley.  Will- 
iam VVhiston,  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  Kevs.  Frederick  W.  I  the  demands  of  the  law,  except  tu  make  men  feel  t 
Kol)ertson,  Charles  Kingsley,  Stopfonl  Brooke,  and  can-  |  inability  to  obey,  and  thus  compel  them  to  an  exc 
on  Farrar,  and  indirectly  by  archbishop  Tillotson.  The  :  sive  reliance  tm  Christ  the  head.  He  has  effect' 
Presbyterian  Parliament  of  1648,  which  temporarily  ;  complete  and  HniHhed  justification  of  the  whole  wor 
overthrew  Episco|iacy,  passed  a  law  against  all  heresies.  When  man  believes  this  he  is  freed  from  the  sense 
punishing  the  persistent  holders  of  some  with  death,  i  guilt,  freed  also  fn>m  all  (k)ubt  and  fear.  Until  he  b 
and  of  others  with  imprisonment.  "That  all  men  shall  lieves  it  he  is,  whether  in  this  world  or  in  another, 
be  saved"  was  among  the  heresies  punishable  in  the  I  dcr  the  condemnation  of  unbelief  and  darkness,  the  oi 
latter  maimer.  This  law  was  not  lung  operative,  for  -  cimdemnation  now  |K>8sibIe  to  the  human  race.  In 
the  Independents,  headed  by  Cromwell,  wxm  overthrew  i  lustration  and  defence  of  this  theory,  Kelly  wrote 
the  lau-makers.  (rerard  VVinstanley  published  a  work  published  several  books,  preached  zealously  in  Lorn 
in  ailv<K'acy  of  Universalism  only  a  few  days  after  the  and  vicinit}',  and  gathered  a  congregation  in  the 
pasriage  of  the  law,  which  was  soon  followed  by  similar  tropolis.  After  his  death  in  1778,  two  societies  ir-  ^r 
works  from  his  |»en.  William  Earbury  fearlessly  preach-  formed  from  his  congregation;  but  both  have  i  ^  uw 
•ed  Universalism.  Kichani  Coppin  was  active  in  its  ad-  ceased  to  exist,  as  has  the  society  gathered  by  >W^'  in- 
vocacy,  publishing  largely  in  its  exposition  and  defence,  Chester  about  1789,  and  the  Church  founded  by  D 
and  was  several  times  tried  for  his  ofTencc.  Samuel  Thom,  D.D.,  in  Liverp<K)l  in  1825.  The  Unitarian 
Richardson,  an  eminent  Baptist,  also  wrote  strongly  in  '  England  are  all  believers  in  Universalism,  as  are 
ita  behalf.  Sir  Henr>'  Vane  (the  younger),  member  of  ,  many  of  the  Congregationalists. 
the  Parliament  dissolved  by  Cr<»m well,  and  in  1636  gov-  ■  8.  lu  America  Universalism  is  the  result  of  the 
emor  of  MasMachusetts,  was  a  Universalist^  Jercmv  lamation  of  a  variety  of  theories,  some  of  them  at  a 
White,  one  of  Cromwell's  chaplains,  preached  Univer-  early  date,  all  resulting  in  one  conclusion — the  finaj 
aalism,  and  published  a  work  which  has  passed  through  '  liness  of  the  human  race.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  as  w 
several  editions.  Jane  Lead,  a  Mystic,  was  the  author  '  above,  was  a  Universalist.  It  is  not  known  that 
of  several  Universalist  books.  Henn»'  Brooke,  a  literary'  in  America  he  ma<le  any  public  avowal  of  that 
writer,  avowed  his  belief  in  Universalism  in  his  Fool  i  but  the  presumption  is  that  he  did  not  stand  alon 
of  Qualify^  and  in  a  |K>em  on  the  Messiah.     William  '  .luly,  1684,  Jtweph  (vatchell,  of  Marblehoad,  TW*— -  irts 


Law,  author  of  the  Serious  Calif  declared  in  his  I^t- 
tei^f  "As  for  the  purification  of  all  human  nature,  I 
fully  holiove  it,  either  in  this  world  or  some  after- 
ages."  I'he  EngliNh  literary  reviews  of  the  last  cen- 
tury contain  many  notices  of  works  in  defence  of  Uni- 
versalism. 

In  1750  James  Relly,whohad  been  a  preacher  in  White- 
field's  connection,  shocked  at  the  doctrine  of  reprobation, 
was  bv  me<litation  and  study  led  into  another  scheme 
of  redemption,  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  which  may 
be  said  to  have  had  their  origin  with  him.  Accepting 
as  true  the  common  theory  that  all  men,  having  sinned 
in  Adam,  justly  incurred  eternal  damnation,  and  tliat 
Christ  had  borne  this  intiiiit«  guilt  and  punishment  in 
behalf  of  all  who  should  be  saved,  Kelly  was  moved  to 
find,  if  possible,  some  ground  of  justice  in  such  a  scheme. 
The  divine  law  explicitly  declares  that  "  the  soul  which 
ainneth,  if  shall  die,**  and  that  the  innocent  shall  not 
auflfer  for  the  guilty.  How  could  a  transfer  of  human 
ain  and  penalty  to  Christ  be  consistent  with  that  law? 
How  could  it  be  reconciled  with  eipiity?  The  divine 
sovereignty,  without  regard  to  inherent  justice  in  the 
plan,  could  not  account  for  it ;  for  the  absiiliiteness  that 
€ould  set  justice  aside  might  just  as  easily,  and  more 
mercifully,  have  gone  straight  to  itj)  aim  by  remitting 
instead  of  transferring  sin  and  its  deserts.  To  say  that 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  merely  accepted  as  satisfac- 
faction  for  human  deserts,  only  reckoned  as  such,  by 
€k»d*s  sovereign  pleasure,  was  no  adequate  explanation, 
since  they  were  thus  only  a  fictitious,  not  a  real,  satis- 
faction ;  and,  further,  any  sufferings  whatsoever,  even 
those  of  a  man,  would  have  answered  just  as  well  as  an 
arbitrary  acceptance  of  the  coe<|ual  of  Cirod.  The  per- 
fect consistency  of  GihV»  pnicedure,  ita  absolute  harmo- 
ny with  justice  and  eipiity,  Kelly  found,  as  he  claimed, 
in  such  a  real  and  thorough  union  of  Christ  with  the 
human  race  as  made  their  acts  his,  and  his  theirs.  All 
men,  he  held,  were  really  in  Adam  and  sinned  in  him, 
not  by  a  fictitious  imputation,  but  by  actual  partici]>a- 
tion;  equally  so  are  all  men  in  the  second  A<lam,  "the 
head  of  every  man."  and  he  is  as  justly  accountable  for 
what  they  do  as  is  the  head  in  the  natural  body  ac- 


brougbt  l>efore  the  Suffolk  County  Court  for  discoid  ^  r^pg 
"  that  all  men  should  be  saved,"  and,  being  oon\—  ^cted, 
was  sentenced  "to  the  pillor}*  and  to  have  his  t  ^rmflte 
drawn  forth  and  pierced  with  a  hot  iron.**     l>r.  i  -^t^rge 
De  Benneville,  also  mentioned  above,  came  to  Anterrea 
in  1741,  expressly  called  of  Go<l,  as  he  believrflL  co 
preach  the  (tos|)el  in  the  New  Worl<l.     For  more  //»*«n 
fifty  years  he  preached  in  various  parts  of  PfeunsylvarJ  i^ 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinaa.     He  was  not  ^^} 
organizer,  but  simply  a  preacher,  and  quite  a  to1ui^==^^^~ 
nous  writer,  th<High  only  a  few  of  his  productions ^^^^JvT^ 
publisheil.     For  several  years  he  was  welcc»med  to  \^^ ^^^ 
pulpits  of  the  "  Brethren"  (Dunkers).     It  was  no  dou  -    ^I^j 
at  his  suggestion  that  Siegvolk's  JCrerlastinff  Go*ptl^9^    ^^ 
translated  into  English,  and  published  by  Cbristoph^  ^  ^ 
S«»wer,  printe<l,  probably,  on  the  identical  press  on  whic' 
the  JierMMirtfer  Bibel  had  been  struck  off.     This  edi: 
tion  was  reviewed  by  Kev.  N.  Pomp,  a  German  minister  "^ 
in  Philadelphia.    Alexander  Mack,  an  eminent  preaclT^'^ 
cr  among  the  Dunkers,  replie«i  to  Pomp,  defending  .Sif'^p  "^ 
volk's  views.     This  work  was  never  published,  but  tbC^  ^ 
MS.  is  still  preserved.     There  was  found  among  Dr.  XC^ 
Benneville's  pajiers,  after  his  death,  in  1798,  a  C*omiiMf«-  **"' 
Utry  on  the  Apocalyjfge,  which  was  printed  in  Germar-^^^ 
at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  in  1808.    There  was  also  Umrertalu'^  ^ 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.     Kev.  Kichani  Clarke,  rect*^^^' 
of  St,  Philip's  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  from  1754  to  I7r^ 
was  a  pronounced  advocate  of  it;  as  was  Rev.  John 
ler,  rector  of  the  Church  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  who 
a  work  in  it<t  defence,  which  was  published  by  some  ou^ 
to  whom  he  had  loaned  his  MS.,  about  1787.     Some   ^ 
the  C4>ngregationalists  of  New  England  were  believ^^ 
in  Universalism ;  among  them  Dr.  Jonathan  Mayha 
minister  of  the  West  Church  in  Boston  from  1747 
1760,  who  distinctly  avowed  his  belief  in  it  in  a  p< 
lished  Thankff/iting  Sermon,  Dec.  9, 1762.     Dr.  Cha'. 
Chauncy,  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston 
1727  to  1787,  issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  in  17*  - 
which  was  reviewed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Mather.     In  If 
his  larger  work  The  Salvatitm  of  All  Men  was  publ^ 
e<l,  a  secouil  edition  following  in  1787.     Dr.  J<  _^ 

Huntington,  minister  in  Coveulry,  Conn.,  from  176^  -^^i 
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thom.sclws  tt^othor  by  an  agreement  of  association  in  '  can  settle  a  minister  not  iu  fellowship,  nor  can  •  miiiii- 


1779,  which  they  chaiigeil  to  a  charter  of  compact  in  , 
1785,  and  were  incorporated  in  171*2.  Members  of  the 
society  and  their  property  being  seized  for  payment  of 
taxes  to  the  tirst  parish  in  Gloucester,  the  Universalists 
entered  suits  in  the  courts  in  178;^  to  establish  their 
right  to  exemption  from  taxation  for  the  support  of  any 
other  than  (heir  own  minister.  Bv  reason  of  various 
delays  and  ap{)eals  the  case  did  not  reach  a  Hnal  decis- 
ion till  1786,  when  the  rights  of  the  Universalists  were 
established.  Meanwhile  congregations  and  societies, 
gathered  in  other  parts  of  Massachusetts  and  in  Khode 
Island,  desiring  counsel  and  advice,  united  with  the  so- 
ciety in  Gloucester  in  holding  an  association  at  Oxford, 
Mass.,  in  1785.  The  charter  of  compact,  which  was 
the  basis  of  organization  in  (jllouccster,  was  taken  to 
this  ass(»ciation,  and,  on  being  slightly  amended,  was 
recommended  to  the  societies  represented,  who  were  also 
requested  to  take  on  themselves  the  name  of  **  Indepen- 


ll 


tcr  settle  over  a  parish  not  in  fellowshi|i.    The  conven- 
tion establishes  uniform  rules  for  fellowshi{),  onlinatioo, 
and  discipline,  and  is  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  ail 
cases  of  ditHculty  between  conventioiisi,  or  lietween  con- 
ventions and  parishes,  or  ministers,  not  otherwise  set- 
tled by  subordinate  bodies;  but  it  has  no  power  to  in- 
terfere with  the  affairs  of  a  parish  in  the  settlemeot  or 
dismissal  of  a  minister  in  fellowship;  nor  can  it,under- 
any  circumstances,  do  more  than  to  withdraw  fellow- 
ship from  those  who  are  convicted  of  offences.     State 
conventions  are  com|)osetl  of  ministers  in  fellowship,..^, 
and  of  delegates  fn»m  parishes  and  churches.     Thev — ^ 
can  make  any  regulations  and  adopt  any  policy  not  inar-j 
conflict  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  General^ 
Convention;  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  rulea=::=. 
on  fellowship,  ordination,  and  discipline;  and  raise  aniL 
disburse  funds  for  local  missionarv  work.     In  sevi 
states  associations  still  exist  composed  of  counties  or  o' 
dent  Christian  Society,  commonly  called  Universalists;"    neighlioring  parishes  extending  over  larger  territorn^;; 
to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  each  other;  and  to  '  but,  under  the  present  laws,  these  have  no  ecclesiastic^..j:^r:;;^J 
meet  annually,  by  delegates,  for  conference.     The  legal    authority,  and  are  only  a  me<iium  of  local  conferei 
rights  secured  the  following  year  by  the  decision  of  the    and  encouragement  in  religious  growth.     Parishes 
Gloucester  suit  seem  to  have  accomplished  all  that  the    l<»cal  legal  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  holding  pi 
asaociarion  aimed  at,  and  no  session  was  held  after  1787.  |  erty  and  conducting  the  bnsinem  necessary*  to  the  mnig^ 
In  1790  the  congregations  organized  in  Philadelphia  by    tenance  of  religions  worship.    Aside  from  a  required 
Murray  and  Winchester  became  one,  and,  feeling  the    sent  to  the  Pn>fession  of  Faith,  aini  their  obtaining 
necessity  of  a  more  p<.>rfcct  organization  of  the  believers    fellowship  of  the  State  Convention,  or,  in  localities  wh 
at  large,  issued  a  call  for  a  convention,  which  was  held  '  no  such  organization  exists,  the  direct  fellowship  of 
in  May  of  that  year  in  Philadelphia,  at  which  time  a  i  (General  Convention,  all  parishes  are  Congregations, 
profession  of  faith  and  platform  of  government  for  the    the  management  of  their  affairs,  and  are  subject  on]- 

the  civil  laws  of  the  state  or  territorv  where  thev 
located.    Churches,  with  the  exception  (»f  those  in  P» 
sylvania,  as  before  noted,  are  the  religious  organia 
created  within  the  legal  parish.     In  them  the 
nances  of  the  (Gospel  are  administered ;  and  the  pn^B— t^ 
of  their  existence  is  the  union  of  bi*lievers  aiiA      the 
(piiekening  and  increase  of  their  religious  life,  obe^«://em 
to  the  command  of  the  ljon\  and  his  apostles.    Sia  >rikv- 
schools  are  also  established  in  the  parishes,  ami    arv^ 
while  independent  in  the  management  of  their  affii/ — ts 
chiefly  watched  over  and  directed  by  the  Church. 

III.  I>ovtrine«.  —  The  Winchester  Profe«»i(m  (gir 
above)  is  regarded  as  a  sufficiently  full  and  ^x^kjt 
statement  of  the  belief  required  in  order  to  fellowth^^ 
iu  the  Universalist  Church,  and  as  affording  the  greatf 
est  latitude  in  differences  on  all  minor  pi>ints.     But 
more  particular  statement  of  the  general  belief  of  Uni 
versalists  of  the  present  day  may  be  briefly  set  forth 
embracing  the  following  particulars:  ^^ 

1.  Oj'Ood, — That  he  u  infinite  in  all  bis  peifeciiont,^^^^  y^e 


churches  was  drawn  up  and  recommended  to  all  the 
churches  for  their  adoption.  Five  churches  were  rep- 
resented in  this  convention,  and  seven  preachers  were 
iu  attendance.  The  annual  meetings  of  this  conven- 
tion were  all  held  in  Philadelphia;  but  the  distance  from 
that  city  to  New  Flngland  was  so  great,  and  the  incon- 
veniences of  making  the  jouniey  were  then  so  numer- 
ous, that  in  179*2  the  Universalists  of  Boston  asked  and 
obtoineil  permission  to  organize  another  convention  for 
the  Eastern  States.  This  convention  held  its  first  s(.*s- 
sion  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  in  1793,  and  adopted,  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  Philadelphia  profession  and  platform,  and 
recommended  them  to  all  their  churches.  In  1802, 
churches  and  associations  of  churches  having  increased, 
and  a  diversity  of  speculative  opinion  prevailing,  the 
New  England  convention  deemed  it  best  to  unite,  if 
possible,  on  a  profession  of  faith,  and  to  establish  well- 
defined  rules  of  government,  ordination,  fellowship,  and 
discipline  for  the  use  of  that  body.  This  was  accom- 
plished in  1803, 1)y  the  ailoption  at  the  session  held  in 
Winchester,  N.  1 1.,  of  such  definite  rules,  and  of  the  fol- 
lowing Profession  of  Belief: 

*•  Art.  1.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testarnonts  coiitahi  a  revelnlion  of  the  chaructcr 
of  Ood,  and  of  the  duty,  interest,  and  final  destination  of 
mankind. 

**  ArL  2.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  whose  nature 
is  love,  revealed  iu  one  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  by  one  Uuly 
Spirit  of  Grace,  who  will  finally  restore  the  whole  family 
of  mankind  to  holiness  and  happiness. 

"ArL  3.  We  believe  thai  holiness  and  true  hnnpfuess 
are  inseparably  connected,  and  thut  believers  ought  to  \ye 
careful  to  maintain  order  and  practfce  good  works;  for 
these  things  are  good  and  profit^ible  unto  men." 

This  has  remained  unchanged  to  the  present  time. 
The  Philadelphia  c(»nvention  ceased  to  exist  in  1809; ,  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Gospel,  subdue  and 
but  the  New  England  conventitm,  though  with  changes  i  all  souls  to  holiness.     That  his  government,  law% 
both  in  form  of  government  and  in  name,  has  continued    purpose  are  the  same  in  all  worlds,  death  in  no  way 
to  the  present,  and  is  now  'Uhe  Universalist  General    fecting  his  attitude  towards  men;  but  that  be  is  to  F 
Convention."     It  is  com|K>sed  of  clerical  and  lay  dele- 
gates from  the  state  conventions,  and  from  the  parishes 
and  churches  in  states  and  territories  where  no  state 
organization  exists.    Every  parish,  to  bt.  counted  in  the 
basis  of  representation,  must  maintain  its  legal  existence 

and  support  public  worship;  and  every  minister  must    reconciling  man  to  God;  that  he  lived, taught, 
be  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  unless    miracles,  suffered,  died,  and  was  raia«l  flrom  tbe  d»! 
disabled  by  age  or  sickness.     Preachers  and  parishes    and  ascended  into  heaven,  according  to  the  Script 
must  assent  to  the  Profession  of  Belief;  and  no  parish    that  he  alone  can  lead  men  to  tbe  Father,  and  ia 


:\\ 

»  a 
as 


the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  worlds,  and  of  all  th^*    ^^at 

beings  that  inhabit  them ;  revealed  to  man  in  all  thaP'^^ 

nature  teaches  of  wisdom  and  design;  in  conadeuce.'^^ 

which  discriminates  between  right  and  wrong;  and  ic^ 

the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  especially  in  his  full  perfectioi^ 

in  Jesus  Christ.     That  it  is  fundamental  in  tbe  revela'- 

tion  thnmgh  Christ  that  God  is  the  Father  of  tbe 

of  all  fiesh,  who  brought  men  into  being  with  a 

and  loving  purpose  that  their  existence  should  prore  a 

final  and  endless  blessing  to  them ;  and  that  while  be  iM 

strictly  just  in  his  dealings  with  all,  be  never  loses 

of  his  great  purpose  in  their  creation;  and  that, 

out  violation  of  their  moral  freedom,  be  will, 


tc 


found  wherever  sought,  and  will  always  accept  and 
give  all  who  call  ufran  him  in  sincerity  and  bruth.  . 

2.  0/ Christ,— Vhat  he  is  not  God,  Imt  God*s  bigb^tfSC^S  ^"^ 
and  only  fierfect  representative,  sent  by  tbe  Father  im  "^^^  " 
for  the  pur|>ose  of  affecting  God*8  attitude  to  man,  but.^^''  ^futo 
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ooir  perfect  way,  truth,  aud  life  for  man ;  that  he  is 
Loixl  both  of  the  deaU  and  the  living,  able  to  .save  tu 
4he  uttermost,  L  e.  in  all  places  and  under  nil  circum- 
»{<nces.  all  who  come  tu  (iod  bv  him ;  and  that  ho  must 
nrign  till  every  creature  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and 
^nder  the  earth,  c(>nfe.sses  him  Lord,  to  the  glory  of'(ioil 
tbe  Fat  her,  aiid  God  is  all  in  alL 

3.  Of  the  Holtf  Spirit,— That  while  it  is  not  now  to 
bt  expected  that  (joi1*s  Spirit  will,  as  in  a{)ostolic  days, 
^  manifest  in  oouferring  miraculous  |M>wer  on  believers, 
the  pn>raisc  of  its  assistance  is  still  fullillcd  in  the  ttouh 
of  believers,  to  whom  the  Spirit  comes  as  the  Gtrnforter, 
and,  as  testified  to  by  the  a|K»stlc,  heli>s  their  intirmities, 
inspires  their  prayers,  and  i)ours  into  their  souls  the 
|H'acc  of  (iod  which  [Misseth  all  understanding. 

•i.  Of  Mtuk, — That ''  a  man  is  the  image  and  glory  of 
i^od  ;**  and  that  whatever  tendencies  may  Ik*  inherited, 
or  by  whatever  sins  man  may  detile  himself,  the  divine 
image  is  never  wholly  destmyed,  but  that  under  the 
<^are  of  tlie  appointeil  refiner  and  purifier,  the  stains,  dc- 
'Uemeut,  and  dmss  can  all  be  remove^l,  and  the  divine 
likeness  be  manifest;  that  the  human  will,  which  con- 
«**'ncs  to  sill,  can  also  determine  on  holiness,  and  use  all 
^be  means  appointed  for  its  attainment. 

5.  Of'  Sin, — That  it  is  never  transferable,  but  consisLs 

>n  personal  disobedience  to  the  divine  law,  and  is  the 

^Tv^atest  evil  in  the  universe;  that  no  necessity  for  it  is 

-J^icJon  any  mortal,  yet  that  it  is  incidental  to  the  career 

^f*  A  being  who  can  be  drawn  away  of  his  own  lusts  and 

'^■t  (iced,  and  who  is  created  with  the  ability  of  choosing 

*?«>*xl  aud  eviL 

0.  Of'  Rncards  ttnd  Punishmeftts, — That  obedience  to 

"^  ^  a«  divine  law,  the  attainment  of  holiness,  piety,  and 

^  ^*e  Christian  graces,  are  their  own  exceeding  great  re- 

'^^^•vrd,  aiitl  are  manifest  in  the  soul's  consciousness  of 

^ Clearness  to  fiod  and  of  approval  by  him  ;  that  punish- 

^>ent  is  in  like  manner  the  natural  fruit  of  sin,  aliena- 

^  -^ttii.  a  cloud  l>etween  us  and  (iro<I,  the  burden  an<l  sor- 

^^iw  of  an  unreconciliation  antl  enmitv.    That  while  the 

^^*ward  is  intended  to  keep  us  in  hive  with  obedience, 

^>  he  punishment  isdesigneii  to  make  us  fei*!  that  it  is  an 

^vjl  and  bitter  thing  to  sin  against  (nxi,  aud  to  incline 

N  to  repent  and  turn  to  our  peace,  })ossible  only  in  holi- 

"^»e?«ei. 

'.  Oj' Conversion. — That  conversion,  regeneration,  the 

^ew  birth,  or  whatever  else  the  turning  from  sin  to 

hnliiiestt  may  be  called,  is  the  change  effected  in  the 

^iii  aiiM  heart  of  man,  when,  wn)ught  upon  by  tlie  gra- 

<^ous  iiifluenccfl  of  the  Gospel,  he  turns  from  his  sinful 

^*'es  aiid  ways,  and,  drawn  by  the  Spirit  of  (iod,  seeks 

^  coiiiMicrate  all  his  powers  to  holiness  and  duty;  that 

^hile  the  commencement  of  such  a  change  must  of  ne- 

^''^ity  be  instantaneous,  it  is  only  by  patient  continu- 

^*K'e  ill  well-doing  that  it  is  c(»mpleted. 

^.  fjr/' SijUcafioR, — That  salvation  is  deliverance  from 
^^<*  |>rA4:tice  and  love  of  sin,  the  bringing  of  the  soul  out 
^r  itsi  Ij4>iulage  of  error  aud  evil  into  the  liberty  of  ol)e- 
'ionce  to  the  truth,  and  love  to  (i(Nl  and  man;  that 
-^  bri2»t  saves  when  he  turns  men  away  from  iniquity, 
'^  %iiL  ibat  his  saving  work  will  not  lie  completed  till  God's 
^w  l»  written  in  and  obeyed  by  ever}*  heart. 

9.  Of  ForgivtntM. — That  the  fi>rgiveness  which  (iod 
"WrumiiMsa  to  all  who  confess  and  forsake  their  sins  is  the 
>^»veTiiig  of  past  offences  from  sight,  and  bringing  them 
^»o  roon.*  tu  remembrance  against  the  penitent;  and  that 
^hiA  id  the  forgiveness  which  Jesus  teaches  us  that  we 
C  »ii|$ht  to  exercise  towards  all  who  are  penitent  for  any 
Xivn>ng  which  they  have  done  to  us. 

10.  Of  IfnmorttiUty, — That  (iod  has  implanted  in  all 
^meii  'Hhe  power  of  an  endless  life;"  and  that  what  is 
^calle«l  the  resurrection  is  not  simply  the  fitting  of  man 
'"'with  a  spiritual  b(Mly,  but  also  his  rising  up  into  a  pn>- 
::^gTea8ive  life.     That  death  effects  no  m<iral  change,  but 
<«.hat  in  many  respecu  the  entrance  on  the  life  immor- 
tal must  work  a  change  on  man's  ignorance  and  error; 
ahai  all  sensual  temputioiis,  peculiar  to  a  life  in  fiesh 
.and  blood,  wiU  be  absent  from  the  world  of  spirits ;  and 


I  that  whatever  discipline  any  may  need  for  past  oiTences, 
or  to  overcome  the  effects  of  sin  <m  the  soul,  will  Ik-  ad- 
miniittered  in  love,  and  will  Ix^  efiicacious  for  their  sal- 
vation. 

IV.  Cuaf/ejf  and  Worship, — The  usages  of  the  Univer- 
sali.>t  churches  «lo  not  differ  much  from  those  of  other 
donominatitMis  that  conduct  their  parioh  affairs  on  In- 
dei>endent  or  Congregational  principles.  The  following 
are  {>orha|)s  |>ecidiar: 

1.  OrdiiuitioH,  Trajuftrr,  ami  Disciplhte., — For  the  or- 
dination of  a  minister,  the  rule  is  for  the  parish  desiring 
that  ordination  may  Lk'  conferred  to  make  formal  appli- 
cati<»n  to  the  convention  Committee  on  Fellowship,  ( )rdi- 
nation,  and  Discipline,  who,  if  there  is  no  ground  for  oli- 
jcction,  give  |K'rmission  to  the  parish  to  call  a  council, 
consisting  of  t4>n  onlained  ministers  anti  lay  delegates 
from  ten  parishes,  who,  on  assembling,  organize  by  the 
ap{K>intmeut  of  a  mtxlerator  and  clerk,  and  proceed  to 
an  examination  of  the  fitness  and  qualifications  of  the 
candidate.  If  thes<^  are  found  satisfactory,  the  request  for 
ordination  is  granted,  and  tlie  parish  are  auth(»ri/ed  to 
hold  the  ordination  service  at  their  convenience,  which 
being  done,  the  clerk  of  the  council  forwards  to  the  con- 
vention committee  a  certified  statement  of  the  doings 

i  of  the  council,  and  of  the  fact  that  ordination  has  been 
conferred,  whereu{)on  the  committee  furnishes  the  new 
minister  with  a  certificate  of  his  ordination.  On  re- 
moving from  the  jurisiliction  of  one  state  convention  to 
another  jurisdiction,  it  is  a  minister's  duty  to  request  of 
tlie  convention  committee  in  the  state  where  he  has 
been  residing  a  letter  of  transfer,  which,  if  he  is  in  good 
standing,  is  granted,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  a  recom- 
mendati<m  to  the  convention  into  whose  bounds  he  is 
removing.  This  transfer  it  is  his  duty  to  present  to  the 
ommittee  of  that  convention,  who  thereupon  grant  him 
its  fellowship.  Should  a  minister  neglect  to  seek  such 
transfer,  he  is  subject  to  discipline  by  the  convention 
from  which  he  removed,  and  will  in  time  l)e  disfellow- 
shipped  by  having  his  name  drop|>ed  from  the  roll  of 
ministers.  A  minist(>r  disfellowshipped  for  this  or  any 
other  cause  must,  if  he  desires  to  be  restored  to  fellow- 
ship, seek  his  restoration  fn>ni  the  convention  which 
punished  his  offence;  but  if  denied  restoration  there,  he 
may  appeal  to  the  (ieneral  (^invention. 

2.  The  Dcdiratum  of  f'/iiUrcn.— When  John  Murray 
began  to  preach  in  America,  he  was  frequently  im{K>r- 
tuiie<l  by  parents  to  bapti/e  their  children;  but,  l)eliev- 
ing  that  adults  were  the  only  pro{K'r  subjects  for  Chris- 
tian baptism,  he  refusetl.  As,  however,  he  regarded 
children  as  the  gift  of  (iod  and  members  of  the  boily  of 
(Jhrist,  he  felt  that  some  ceremonial  recognition  of  this 
fact  would  l)e  appropriate  and  salutary,  and  originated 
a  rite  which  he  calle<l  the  *'  dedication  of  children." 
lilither  in  the  church  or  elsewhen*.  as  was  most  con- 
venient, parents  brought  their  children  to  him,  who,  if 
infants,  he  t4M)k  in  his  arms ;  if  older  children,  they  st<iod 
by  his  side,  and  he,  placing  his  hand  on  the  child's  head 
and  pronouncing  its  name,  declared  it  gratefully  re- 
ceivwl  as  (iod's  gift,  and  solemnly  dedicated  to  his 
loving  service,  pronouncing  on  it  the  blessing  which 
Mos<'j4  was  directed  to  command  Aaron  to  pronounce  on 
the  children  of  Israel:  ^'The  I>ord  bless  thee  and  keep 
thee.  The  I^ord  make  his  face  shine  nptm  thee,  and  Im 
gracious  unto  thee.  The  I^rd  lift  up  his  countenance 
u|>on  thee,  and  give  thee  peace."  Tliis  service  is  now 
very  generally  observed  amcuig  Universidtst.H,  the  sec- 
ond Sunday  in  June  lieing  set  apart  for  it,  and  desig- 
nates! ••Chihlren's  Sundav."  It  is  customarv  on  this 
occasion  to  decorate  tne  churches  witli  fiowers;  and  as 
no  very  general  objection  to  infant  baptism  now  exists 
among  l.'niversalists,  baptism  is  in  most  cases  a  (>art  of 
the  ceremonial. 

3.  Chrifdnas,  Easter,  awl  J/eworiu/.— Christmas  has 
always  l>een  a  day  of  s|)ecial  notice  with  Universal- 
ists,  and  of  late  Faster  is  appropriately  celebratetl.  A 
Sunday  in  October  is  set  apart  in  most  Universalist 
churches  as  Memorial  Sunday,  the  services  being  made 
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appropriate  to  a  loving  remembrance  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  and  congregation  who  have  died  during 
the  vear.  On  this  dav  the  churches  are  decorated  with 
fall  Howers  and  leaves. 

4.  Public  Worship, — The  public  worship  of  God  is 
conducted  by  Universalis! s  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  by  Protestants  generally.  It  consists  of  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  prayers,  singing,  and  sermon.  A  few 
churches  make  use  of  a  liturgy,  of  which  several  have 
been  prepared,  hut  most  congregations  have  an  extem- 
pore 8er\'ice.  Ikptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are  ob- 
served in  all  Univorsalist  churches.  The  mode  of  the 
former  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  candidate.  The  in- 
vitation to  the  latter  is  extended  to  all  who  mav  feel  it 
to  be  either  a  duty  or  a  privilege  thus  to  remember  the 
Lord  Jesus  OhrisL  Sundav-schools  and  conference  and 
prayer  meetings  are  regularly  held  in  most  of  the 
churches. 

V.  Statistics, — The  Universalists  have  one  General 
Convention  and  twenty-four  aubordinate  conventions, 
the  latter  being  located  in  Alabama,  Connecticut, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
New  HamiMhire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Khode  Island,  Vermont^  Wisconsin,  Cana- 
da, and  Scotland.  Parish  organizations  exist  in  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Dakota,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida, 
Idaho,  liouisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Nebraska, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia.  The  total  number  of  parishes  is 
95i>,  with  which  42,o(X>  families  are  connected;  738 
churches,  with  a  membership  of  37,825 ;  Sunday-schools, 
699 :  teachers  and  pupils,  59.633 ;  church  edifices,  784 ; 
total  value  .of  parish  property  above  indebtedness, 
|i6,4!7,757;  ministers,  724 ;  license<i  lay  preachers,  9. 

The  General  Convention  is  incorptirated  and  empow- 
ered to  "  hold  real  and  personal  estate  to  the  value  of 
$500,000,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  diflfusion  of 
Christian  knowledge  by  means  of  missionaries,  publica- 
tions, and  other  agencies.**  The  "Murray  C'<»ntenary 
Fund,'*  raise<l  in  1870.  and  named  in  honor  of  Rev.  John 
Murray,  the  centennial  anniversary  of  whose  coming  to 
America  was  then  observed,  amounted,  at  the  session 
of  the  convention  in  1879,  to  $121,794.54.  A  "  Minis- 
terial Relief  Fund,"  founded  by  the  bequest  of  the  late 
John  G.  Gunn,  amounted  at  the  same  time  to  $8077.94. 
The  "  Theological  Scholarship  Fund,"  consisting  of  re- 
turned scholarship  loans,  amounted  to  $.')439.32.  I'he 
treasurer's  receipts  from  all  sources,  in  1879,  were 
$19,540.74.  The  income  of  the  Murray  Centenary 
Fund  is  designed  to  aid  in  the  eilucation  of  the  clerg>% 
the  circtdation  of  denominational  literature,  and  in 
church  extension.  About  forty  theological  scholar- 
ships are  continued  in  force  each  year,  aggregating 
nearly  $6000.  These  are  expecte<l  to  l)e  repaid,  with- 
out interest,  at  the  earliest  convenience  of  the  benefici- 
aries after  graduation  and  settlement,  and  the  amounta 
thus  returned  are  invcste<l,  the  income  to  be  appro- 
priat-e<l  to  future  loans. 

Several  of  the  state  conventions  are  incorporatetl, 
and  in  a  few  of  them  permanent  funds  are  establisheil. 
Either  as  held  bv  the  convemions  <lirectlv,  or  bv  or- 
ganizations  existing  in  their  jurisMliction,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  funds,  the  inconies  of  which  are  devoted 
to  missionar\'  work,  Sundav-schuol  aid,  and  ministerial 
relief,  w  $89,578.(>5. 

The  "  Woman's  Centenary  Association,"  now  incor- 
porated, was  organized  in  1869  to  assist  in  raising 
the  Murrav  Centennrv  Fun<l,  to  which  it  contributed 
$35,000.  In  a<l(lition  to  this,  it  has  raistKl  about 
$120,000,  with  which  it  has  hel|>ed  colleges  and  schools, 
given  relief  to  aged  and  infirm  ministers  and  ministers* 
widows, started  a  Memorial  Cha|K'l  at  (rood  Luck,  N.  J., 
where  Murray  preachetl  his  first  sermon  in  America, 
and  supported  a  mi.<«<ioi)ary  in  ScotlamL  It  has  also 
put  in  circulation  3,(MMi,000  pages  of  tracts,  besides  a 
large  number  of  denominational  books  and  papers. 


The  "Uoiversalist  Historical  Society'**  was  orgiainl 
in  1884  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  facts  per- 
taining to  the  history  and  condition  of  UnivenMliam, 
together  with  books  and  papers  having  reference  to  the 
same  subjecu     It  has  a  library  of  over  2000  volume&r 
now  at  Tufts  a>llege.  College  Hill,  Mass.     The  cuilcc- 
tion  embraces  a  complete  set  of  the  writings  of  tk**^ 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  many  French  and  i\tmm^ 
works,  and  a  nearly  crmiplete  line  of  modem  book«  boC  ^^ 
for  and  against  the  doctrine  of  Uiiiverealiam. 

VI.  Institutitnis. — 1.  Colleyet^  Theohgicfil  Schooli,ca^ 
Academies. — There  are  four  colleges,  two  theokigic 
schools,  and  six  academies  under  the  auspices  an 
patronage  of  Universalista.  Tufts  College,  located  o. 
College  Hill,  Middlesex  C'O.,  Mass.,  was  incoryiorated  ii 
1852,  ami  o[>eneil  for  students  in  1855.  Its  assets  ar 
about  $900,000;  number  of  professors  and  teachers,  12 
students,  62.  Lombard  University,  located  at  Gal< 
burg.  111.,  was  incorporatetl  in  1852,  and  opened  (am 
students  in  185,5.  ^Vssets,  $175,000;  professors 
teachers,  6;  students,  58.  St.  Lawrence  University, a' 
Canton,  St  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y^  was  incorporated 
1856;  assets,  $2344)50 ;  professors  and  teachers,  7;  stu- 
dents. 44.  Buchtel  College.  Akron,  O.,  was  incoi 
in  1871;  assets,  $250,000;  professors  and  teachers,  104 
students,  108.  St.  Lawrence  Theological  School,  a 
partment  of  St.  Lawrence  University,  was  opened 
1857.  It  has  8  professors  and  24  students.  Tufts  D 
vinity  School,  a  department  of  Tufts  College,  wa 
opened  in  1869,  and  has  4  professors  and  32  students  M~mnXi 
Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  established  at  Clinton,  Oneic»  ^^seid 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1831,  and  recently  removed  to  Fort  nsiff  mm  Jt»i 
N.  Y.,  has  $100,000  assets,  10  teachers,  and  100  studenr  m-m-sxa^ 
West  brook  Seminar^',  Stevens  Plains,  Me.,  was  openM-m^r^^^t 
for  students  in  1834.  Its  assets  are  $100,000;  nmnb#.»-w^,n' 
of  teachers,  7 ;  of  students,  80.  Green  Mountain  P»'^;2~  t 
kins  Academy,  at  South  Woodstock.  Vt.,  was  openediE»^^»  «^e 
1848;  assets,  $15,000;  teachers,  8;  students,  55.  G*-^^:>  c 
dard  Seminary,  Barre,  Vt.,  was  opened  in  1863 ;  iiwii  n  m  t__  mmn"\ 
$60,000;  teachers,  7;  students,  76.  Dean  Acadew  «»^^:»^(|< 
at  Franklin,  Mass.,  was  incorporated  in  1865;  STni  ■  i_  m^  m 
$240,000;  teachers,  8;  students,  70.  MitcheH  Se^CJj  v^ 
nani'.  at  Mitchellville,  la.,  was  opened  in  1872;  inn  i  i  mm  gt 
$2.0,000 ;  teachers,  9 ;  students,  95.  Total  amounts  r-m  muuni 
vested  by  the  twelve  educational  institutions,  $2,0.  <g-»  ^o  / 
3o0. 

2.  Publishing  ^  House, — The  Univcrsalist  Publis' 
House,  located  at  Boston,  Mass.,  was  incorporate 
1872.     Its  trustees  are  elected  by  the  state  cunven«-«- 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Masaachu. 
and  Rhode  Island.     The  net  assets  of  the  house. : 
sisting   of  fteriodicaU,  books,  plates,  etc,  are 
$31,000.     The  number  of  volumes  which  it 
lished,  and  of  which  it  owns  the  title  and  copyi 
one  hundred  and  thirtv.    It  also  issues  five  of  the 
lK*riodicaIs  published  by  the  denomination. 

3.  Missions, — Missionary  work  is  performed   in  t.be 
bounds  of  the  several  state  conventions;  in  some 
rectly  by  agents  or  superintendents  in  the  employ* 
the  conventions,  in  others  by  means  of  local 
tions,  and  in  still  others  by  the  voluntar}'  labon  of 
ministry.     The  only  foreign  mission  is  the  one 
ed  by  the  Woman's  Ontenar>'  Association  in  Soutlav 


VII.  Liferature,  —  American  Uinversalist  literatu* 
dates  from  the  publiofition  of  a  translation  of  Siegvolft  ^'^  av*" 
Ertrltisliiuj  Gttspel  in  Pennsylvania  in  1753.  WilUt^t  *  ^^v' 
Pitt  Smith,  M.I).,  of  New  York,  published  a  small  boc^*-'*"^v 
entitle<l  77«^  fwicf  r*«i«/ in  1787.  Joseph  Young,  M.Ul^ '^  ^■ 
also  of  New  York,  wrote  and  published  Calrinism  ate^'^'Z^^ 
Univfrsidism  Omtrasteil  in  1798.  Rev.  Elhanan  Wiisi*'  s 
Chester's  IHuUniues  on  Cniverstil  Restoration^  pubUshes^'^^^  g 
in  London  in  1788,  were  republished  in  Philadelphia  li  ^^  ^ 
1791.  A  Treatise  on  Atotwrnttttf  by  Rev.  llosea  Ballov^^ 
was  published  in  1805.  Since  that  time  the  Uuivev^' 
salibt  press  has  issued  hundreds  of  volumes.  Some  o^ 
the  more  prominent  in  the  various  departmenta  of 
nominational  literature  are, 
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n  oath  impectioK  il 


accnmmmUled  here  c 
dependence  of  Ihe  msi 

which  he  probably  n( 


buiMin; 


i>  Uchw  fur  l>iaiia,  aceiinline 

lirth  uf  A|wllii.  Again,  I'pia  wss  the  name  ul  tli< 
uher  of  Diana,  husbuiil  of  Ulauce.  Laatly,  it  waa  j 
uniame  nf  SnurtiB, 

Upper  CbMnber  («r  Room)  (n;b;,  aliyah,  as  visitor  or  friend  is  almost  never  accummndarrd'  any- 
n  OHidem  Arabic;  2  King*  i,  2;  xxiii,  12;  1  Cbnin.  where  else,  nnd  certainly  never  in  Ihe  interior  eoiiTt 
:iiviii,  II ;  S  Cbton.  iii,»;  "aummer-iiarlui,"  Judg.  ili, ,  (Kino,  I'kl.  Hilir,  note  in  2  Kings  it,  10\  Kich  luxu- 
8;  ''liitt,'!  KiliKaxvii,  l!l,23i  "chamber  over  the  gale,"  riuua  men  are  charged  with  sinfully  multiplying  chant- 
tviii,  .13;  eWwheru  "chunber''  Nm|Jy;  lii^-    bera  of  this  sort  (.ler.  xxii,  13,  14).     As  spoken  of  l« 


,  15;  ],iike  xxii,  12;  vicifi^of.  Acts  i 

pt,H).a  - 


>,  Mark  X 


It  of  the  luiuse,  where  the 
Mental*  received  cum)iany  and  held  feaats,  and  when 
ver  and  meditation 


the  pru|ihct,  they  would  aeem  lu  have  been  bnih  large 
and  built  fur  the  purpoaes  oTcnmflirt  and  luxuiv.     W 
liiid  accurdingly  ArwiBcnt  nwiitiuD  mode  nf  (hem  I 
with   king*,  who   appear  to   havF   m) 
'loiuips  for  their  conlnns  (Judg.  ii 
20;  2  Kings  i.  Si  xiiii.  \Ti.     Th^j 
aummer-house  spoken  of  in  Script- -v, 
are   was    very   seldom    a   eeparat-vj 
building.     The  lower  part  of  th«-» 
house  was  the  winter  •  house,  thrv 
upper     moni     was    Ihe     aummew^ 
If  they  are 


IW» 


storr,  the  niter  aparti 
summer  -  house,  the  inner  is  tlC 
wintCT-hoHse  (Tbomson,  Zonif  nm 
Boot,  i,  235;  Robinson,  BM.  Bm' 
iii,4I7).  We  find  Ihe  upper 
allocaled  to  the  use  of  IIkk 


enbly,  ind  the  rapposei]  Ur  of  Ammianua  ii  probably 

not  Ur,  but  Adiir.  The  Ureho^  { 'Opxoii)  of  Smithcm 
Me»<i|nit»mia  (I'lolemy,  O'tisrr,  v.  20;  cump.  Sinibo,  itvi, 
1,  6),  noUt)  by  later  writ«n  (Cellarius,  C'oivr.  ii,  760; 
Bonomi,  .ViwefA,  p.  41, 9!K)),  ia  pioliabl.v  Jiffcrent  rmm 
the  UiVq  uf  JosephuB  anil  Ihc  Oupiq  of  Cupolemui. 

The  argument  that  Ur  shuulil  be  •nughcinthe  neigh- 
borhood uf  ArrapBcbitiB  aud  ^ruj,  because  the  namea 
Aiphaxad  aiid  Serug  ciccur  in  the  genealogy  of  Abra- 
hun  (Bunaeii,  Kgypl'i  Pliux,  iii,  366,367),  has  no  weight 
tUI  it  ia  shown  that  the  human  namei  in  queatioa  are 
really  connected  with  the  places,  which  is  (t  present 

bly  from  Aniptha,  an  old  Assyiiui  town  of  no  great 
con>ei]uence  an  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  above  Nine- 
veh, which  has  only  three  lelteiB  in  common  with  Ar- 
phaxul  n'^?B7!t)l  "ixl  ^"-J  ■■  ■  "■■»«  which  doea 
not  appear  in  Meaupotamia  till  long  after  the  Christian 
ara.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  we  can  extract  geograph- 
ical informiliuii  from  the  names  in  a  hiatorical  gene- 
ah^;  anil  certainly  in  the  preKnt  case  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  gained  by  the  attempt  to  <lo  au. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  regani  iias  Uilerably 
"  Ur  of  the  Cbahleea"  was  a  place  situated 


0  .        TIE 

in  the  real  Chald»a — the  low  coanliy  near  tlw  Pi 

Gulf.     The  only  queuion  that  remains  i 

doubtful  is  whether  Warha  or  Mugheir  it : 

ity.     These  places  are  not  far  apart,  and  i 

ii  sufficiently  suiuble.     B.ith  are  ancient 

bly  long  anterior  tu  Abraham.     Ttadili< 

both,  but  perhaps  more  distinctly  to  Warka.     On  ik^^Big 

other  hand,  it  seems  certain  that  Warka,  the  nalii       '  la 

name  of  which  was  I/amk,  represents  the  Eiech  of  Gtc-^n. 

esis,  which  cannot  possibly  he  the  Ur  of  the  same  boo—        k. 

See  Eriuih.     Mugheir,  therefore,  which  bore  the  txa_     <t 

name  of 't'ror  /fur,  remains  with  the  bat  claim,  and  i* 

entitled  to  be  (at  least  proTisionally)  regarded  a>  I^B^T)* 

city  of  Abraham. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  theory  that  Abrsham,  tiari^r-ag 
to  go  from  Mugheir  tu  Palestine,  would  not  be  lik^  'Sy 
to  take  Harau  (llarrin)  on  his  way,  more  jiirticnliK— :iy 
as  he  must  then  hsvecrosseil  the  Euphrates  twice,  t  'Mw 
(Uiawer  would  seem  to  be  that  the  movement  was  r^^ni 

brge  flocks  and  herds,  whose  line  of  migration  wn^aid 
have  to  be  determined  by  necnaities  of  pastunge,  ^^^  mi 
by  the  tViendly  or  hostile  dispcntion,  the  weakness.  nr 
strength,  of  the  tribes  already  in  posBeasion  of  the  n- 

gions  which  had  to  he  traversed.     Fear  of  Arab  p^^^n- 
dcrers  (Job  i,  16)  may  verv  probablv  ' 
■     Euphrates  befort 

!  SO,  they  might  iiaturallv  fi^  ~^|iiii 

theleflbankotth  ■'■ 

might  then  proceed,  attracted  by  ita  excellent 
till  they  reBL!liL>d  llarraii.     ^^s  a  pastoral  tribe 
iii^  from  Lower  Babylonia  io  raleatine  mmt  ascent 
Kuphrales  iib  high  as  the  klitude  of  Aleppo,  aud~- 
haps  would  find  it  best  to  ascend  nearly  to  Bir,  H 
of  the  proper  n   '        -    ■  ■ 
whole    tribe    i 


^••C'"  <-;>;'^V#  »::,'--;>''■'-' 


B^ds->-^ 


Modem  LoeaKtr'^ 
-•Ur  or  Hnr,  no-c»-^ 

jAeir, "  the  Wtumer  "^ 
ed,"  or  "the  mntr*''^ 


of  the  most  anciew'^ 
if  nol  Ur  moat  ^ 
dent,  of  the  ChaWe*-'^ 
an  sites  hitherto  iCr      ^ 
covered.     It  lies      *-■  "'^ 
the  light  bank  of      "»" 

distance  of  about  -;*■  ^^ 
miles  from  the  pc^f      P 

stream,  neuly  r-^*=V¥* 


UK 
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IM  ffliU  el-Hie  Troni  Che  Tigria. 
tbu)  125  milea  from  Lhc  wa:  but 

roi  believing  that  it  wu  mirienll; 


thev  «]«>  explain  whc 

m  liie  early  lUble  crit 

Ecuiicile  riHitlivtini;  M 
III,  UVX  tnat  lU  preeent  iniaiiu  iwaitiun  nu  Decii  |  Daniel  (v.  30)  he  is  alliHleil  lu  as  the  kinf;  nfthe  Chal- 
tj  the  rapid  gruwih  uf  the  alliivium.  The  re-  I  ilm  wh^ii  Babylan  wai  taken  by  the  united  armie*  of 
r  the  buililingi  are  generally  of  the  nnwt  archaic  the  Meiles  anil  Pergiaiui.  The  aconint  uT  BeriMus  dnes 
T.  They  cover  an  oval  space  1000  yards  Umg  not,  iKiwever.  agree  with  that  uf  Scripture.  It  Hlale» 
broad,  and  coiiniit  principally  of  ■  number  of  |  that  XalKiniilu),  after  being  attarly  muled  in  the  open 
plain  by  Cyrus,  shut  himself  up  ill  the  city  uf  Ituruppa, 


dearly  perfect.  The  moat  remarkable  building 
the  northern  end  of  tlie  nilna.  It  it  a  temple 
nte  Chaldnn  type,  built  in  ■lagea.of  which  two 
and  composed  of  brick,  partly  sun-bumed  and 
laked,  laid  chiefly  in  a  cement  of  bitumen.  It 
:  form  of  a  right-angled  parallelograni,  the  long- 
■  of  which  are  the  north-eoat  and  south-weM. 
fit  points  due  north.  The  lower  story  in  aup- 
ly  buttiBnees  thirteen  inches  deep,  atiil,  nith  the 
ID  of  those  at  the  angles,  eight  feet  wide.  The 
:  iMaMrea  19a  feet  in  length  and  133  in  breadth, 
rer  Moty  is  Iwenly-seven  feet  high,  and  has  but 
tuice,  which  ia  ei)(ht  feet  wide.  The  outer  «nr- 
faccil  with  "red  kilii-baked  bricks"  t-i  a  thick 


oliligeil  lu 

quenir.  From  Daniel.  Iherefiir*.  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  llelshazzar  was  the  lastChalrinn  munarchi  while 
Xabonidus  it  represented  in  the  same  capacity  by  llero- 
sus. ...  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson'n  reading  of  the  SIiiKheir 
cylinders  entirely  rectmu In  these  diacrepancien.  The 
reconla  distinctly  alate  that  Urlthimar  tcoJ  iKr  rlilcMt 
OUR  ii/  .Vabaiadui,  and  that  he  was  admitted  tu  a  share 
of  die  goveTnment''(L[iftu*,0(ii£Ji<aa»l  ^Mtidna,  p.  13i 
cuinp.  Jvanuil  of  Atiatic  Sodelg,  xv,  2G0  mi.).     See 

'L'r  retained  iu  TnctrnpoHtan  character  for  above  two 


iflcr  i 


<i  Babyl 
illy  sacred  characlec 


:  (Mttam.  iv 

Kn 

aa2000,i.r 

little  ei 

'Ur  was  (he  capi- 

.i«  roonarch,  who  had 

*nding  at 

far  north  aa 

NiDer,  n 

d  whi 

bvth 

(jrandeur 

to  h> 

a  wealthy 

lerful  prin™, 

The  great  temjile 

appears  tu 

iniled  by  this  king,  w 


caleil  it 


n-go,!,  Harti,from  whom  the  town  itself  seems 
ilenve.!  iia  name.  Ilgi,  son  of  Urukh.  corn- 
he  temple,  aa  well  as  certain  olheT  of  his  falher's 
ss  and  the  kings  who  fnllnwed  upon  these  Con- 
or aeveral  generations  to  adorn  and  beautify  the 
'he  taUeta  of  Che  Chaldnans  diacovereil  at  Mu- 
re among  the  most  interesting  ever  brought  to 
These  recoida  bear  the  names  nf  a  serie*  of 
oui  L'rukh  (B.C.2230)  lu  N'abouidiis  ( I1.C.54I)), 

nr  Chedorlaomer  (Cen.  xiv,  I).  I'lie  lem|ile 
ticated  to  Sin,  or  "the  mnun,''  which  element 
sen-ed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  naiiir  Mrttif.  ap- 
'  them  to  the  larrounding  region.  "  The  cyliii- 
;iiptiona  of  Mugheii  are  invaluable  documeiils 
inning  the  authenticity  and  truth  of  Scripture. 
at  only  infonn  ua  that  Nabunldus,  last  king  of 
B,  repaired  tlie  great  temple  uftliv  moon  at  Ilur, 


The  nntiona  entertained  of  its  superior  sanctity  led  to 
itH  being  useil  as  a  cemetery  city,  not  nnly  during  the  . 
lime  of  the  early  Chaldmn  supremacy,  but  thmughout 
the  Assyrian  and  even  the  later  Uabyjonian  peria<l.  It 
is  in  the  main  a  city  of  tombs.  Br  far  the  greater 
fmriion  of  the  apace  within  the  merialr  is  occupied  by 
grave*  nf  one  kind  or  anoiber,  while  outaide  the  en- 
closure the  whole  apace  for  a  dialance  of  several  hun- 
dred yards  is  a  thickly  occupied  burial-Mtoiind.  It  is 
believeil  that  'Ur  was  rr>r  IMOO  years  a  site  to  which 
the  dead  were  bnnight  from  vast  disunees,  thus  resem- 
bling such  places  as  Kerbela  anil  Kejif,  iv  Meshed  Ali, 
at  the  present  day.  The  latest  mention  that  we  tind 
of 'l'r  as  an  existing  place  is  in  the  pasnge  of  Eupole- 
mus  alreatlyi|uote(l,  where  we  learn  that  It  had  changed 
its  name,  ami  was  callnl  ' ''tHuiruui.  It  probably  fell 
into  decay  luidiT  tlie  Pen>inn!>,  and  wan  a  mere  ruin  at 
the  time  of  Alexamler's  omiguesia.  l^rhaps  it  waa  the 
place  to  which  Aleitonder's  informanl)  alluded  when 
they  told  him  that  the  Inmlis  of  the  old  Assyrian  kings 
were  cbictiv  in  the  gieai  marshes  of  the  lower  country 
(Arrian,  Krp.  Ahx.  vii,  ■H).  The  mounds  that  mark 
the  site  of  its  great  temples  are  bare :  the  whole  coun- 
try aioood  It  i«  •  (Usmal  swamp.    In  regard  to  'Ur, 


URAETTIR 
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MB  well  as  to  Babylon,  the  words  of  Isaiah  are  true, 
"The  beauty  of  the  Chaldccs*  excellency  shall  be  as 
when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah*'  (xiii,  19). 
See  liOftus,  ChaUiaa^  ch.  xii :  Kawliuson,  A  ndtiU  Mon- 
archu>Sf  i,  16  sq.,  27,  1(18,  153;  Joui\  Kuyal  Geogr.  Soc, 
XXV ii,  185.     Sec  Ciiali>.<ka. 

2.  01J<,  Tr,  light;  Sept.  'Qpa  v.  r. QvpoltJKip],  etc; 
Yulg.  Ui;)  The  father  of  Eliphal  or  Eliphalet,  one  of 
David's  warriors  (1  Chron.  xi,  35).  B.C.  ante  1043.  In 
Che  parallel  list  of  David's  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  34) 
we  have  the  son's  namoit^us  stated,  '*  Eliphelet  the  son  of 
Ahasbai,thc  son  of  the  Maachathite,"or  the  Maachathitc 
simply,  as  it  should  lUiubtlcss  be  made  to  read ;  while 
the  al)ove  passag;e  still  more  corruptly  gives  two  per-  | 
■sons,  **  Eliphal  the  son  of  IJr,  Ilepher  the  Mccherathite," 
which  should  probably  be  corrected  so  as  to  refer  to  one 
individual,  cither  by  the  rejection  of  the  name  Hepher 
altogether,  or  its  identitication  with  one  of  the  preced- 
ing ;  for  the  personages  named  before  and  after  these  in 
the  two  accounts  arc  evidently  the  same,  and  the  sub- 
joined sum  is  full  by  counting  these  as  one.    See  David. 

Uraettir,  in  Norse  raytholog\',  denotes  the  entire 
dynasty  of  the  Trollcs,  Thusses,  sorpent>like  dwarfs  and 
giants,  the  Jotes,  Schwarzelfs,  and  Dockelfs. 

UraniuB,  a  Nestorian  of  Syria  who  applied  the  pre- 
cepts  of  Aristotle  to  the  Eutychiaii  controversies  and 
propagated  his  doctrines  in  Persia.  He  succeeded  in 
convincing  Chosroes  on  many  points,  and  was  so  po])u- 
lar  with  this  ruler  that  he  always  had  him  at  his  table. 
JSeo  Mosheini,  EccL  Hist,  i,  388. 

Urftniis  (Lat.  Cctlus)^  the  heavtn,  in  Greek  mythol- 
og.Vi  ^As  the  progenitor  of  the  whole  line  of  Grecian 
gods.  His  lirst  children  were  the  Hecatonchires  (Cen- 
timanes).  Afterwards  he  begot,  through  GHa,  the  Cy- 
clops. These  were  imprison^  in  Tartarus  because  of 
their  great  strength.  This  so  movefl  their  mother  to 
anger  that  she  incited  her  sulwequently  bom  children, 
rhe  Titanes,  against  the  father,  who  drove  him  from 
the  throne  of  the  earth,  after  Kronus  (Satumns),  his 
younger  son,  had,  with  a  diamond  sickle,  disfjualifled 
him  for  the  further  production  of  children.  The  sea 
receivcil  the  mutilated  organs,  which  gave  life  to  Venus. 
From  the  blood  which  was  spilled  there  sprang  the 
<iiants,  the  FurioK.  and  the  Melian  nymphs.  See  Smith, 
7>m7.  of  (ir,  and  Rom,  Hiog,  and  Mythol,  s.  v. 

Urban  I,  pope  from  A.D.  223  to  230,  was  a  native 
of  Komo,  but  tradition  mentions  nothing  worthy  of  note 
concerning  him  except  that  he  persuaded  several  Ko- 
nfans  to  nuffer  the  martvr's  death,  and  was  tinallv  mar- 
tyred  himaolf  under  Alexander  Severus.  May  25  is 
dedicated  to  his  celebration. 

Urban  II,  \^^\w.  fn>m  A.D.  1088  to  1099,  previously 
namc<l  Odo  of  Lagny,  was  bom  m  Chatillon-sur-Mame, 
and  became  successively  canon  of  Kheiras,  prior  of 
Clugny.  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  legate  to  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  In  the  latter  station  he  laboretl 
efficiently  to  insure  the  papal  prerogative  in  connection 
with  the  Investiture  controversy.  He  followed  Victor 
HI  as  pope,  and  represented  the  <ircgorian  party  in  his 
administration.  He  succeeded  in  maintaining  himself 
against  poi>e  Clement  II,  who  was  elected  by  the  im- 
perial party,  and  also  in  greatly  extending  the  influ- 
ence and  reputation  of  the  pa])acy  throughout  the  West. 
In  1089  he  convened  a  council  at  Home  which  de- 
nounceil  the  ban  upon  the  emperor,  his  pope,  and  their 
adherents.  At  the  Concilium  sMflJitnnnm,  in  1090,  he 
enunciated  the  decree  that  the  laity  could  possess  no 
right  whatsoever  against  the  clergy  (see  Mansi,  Col' 
Itrtio  Conril.  xx.  canon  1 1, 723  |  Venet.  1775] ).  He  was 
<lriven  from  Rome  by  the  em|>eror,  and  compelled  to 
seek  a  refuge  with  count  Roger,  u|K)n  whom  he  had 
conferred  the  districts  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  He 
retaliated  by  renewing  the  ban  over  his  enemy  (1091) 
and  forming  an  alliance  with  Conrad,  the  emperor's 
son.  who  relH'lled  anil  made  himself  king  of  Italy.     Ur- 


ban retaraed  to  Borne  (1098)  and  Crom  that  feiiBe  u 
terfered  most  notably  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.    tJ.' 
excommunicated   Philip  of  France,  who  bad  drir^i 
away  his  queen  and  married  Bertrada,  consort  or  cmi  - 
Fulco  of  Anjou.     At  the  Council  of  Clermont  (1095)  1^ »« 
forbade  the  investiture  of  bishops  by  the  hands  of  t^ft'vc 
laity  of  any  rank  whatever,  and  alao  the  assumptioD 
feutlal  obligations  to  king  or  other  layman  by  any 
gyman.    He  was  not  successful,  however,  in  oompelUv^ai; 
the  princes  to  give  up  their  sovereignty  in  ecclesiavtic^-.^ 
affairs,  and  was  even  corapelleil  to  create  count 
of  Sicily,  his  own  protege,  legate  to  Sicil}',  in  older  \Ym 
he  might  be  able  to  enforce  his  decree  without  ali^ 
ating  the  count  from  his  aide.     The  Council  of  CI 
mont  was  also  specially  important  as  furnishing  the 
casion  for  the  organization  of  the  Ci'UKide$  for  the 
quest  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.     Urban  delivered  a  fv^  ^^ 
address,  which  gave  the  stimolua  for  the  first  ctumc^^'; 
and  the  new  movement  so  increased  his  own  pom^-^ 
that  he  became  able  to  expel  his  rival  from  Rone  ^«mj 
utterly  destroy  his  inlluence.      Other  councils  w^gc 
hehl  in  France  under  his  direction,  in  one  of  whicla  «  it 
Nismes,  he  released  Philip  of  France  from  the  bara^  in 
recognition  of  his  separation  from  Bertrada.     8(»viw>. 
thing  of  regard  was  also  paid  by  him  to  the  politic>.^r 
important  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  cburc?%wi, 
In  England  William  Rufus  proved  an  obstinate  <»^>|»- 
iient  to  the  {Mipal  plans,  but  in  Spain  these  phin  ^  r. 
suited  in  a  large  exteiuiion  of  the  power  of  the  Ck  «.«rth. 
Urban*s  influence  over  matters  of  doctrine  was 


piD- 

nouiiced  than  over  matters  of  administration;  bm^t  be 
nevertheless  caused  the  teachings  of  Rerengar  (q.  ^x^)  to 
I)e  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Piacensa,  and  at     Cln^ 
mont  the  practice  of  dipping  the  bread  used  in  ths cia^ 
rament  in  wine.     In  the  latter  council  he  alB«>  pro* 
nounccd  a  general  and  complete  absolution— a  mcanire 
which  from  that  time  became  pre-eminently  a    prir- 
ilege  of  the  pope.     He  assured  to  all  Christians  irbo 
shoidil  take  up  arms  against  the  intidels  entire  Utrf^yf 
ncss  of  sins,  and  also  blessedness  and  inclusion  among 
the  number  of  martyrs,  if  they  should  fall  during  the 
campaign.     The  power  of  the  complete  alisolutioii  iras 
therefore  based  on  the  idea  of  the  sin-extirpating  powcx 
of  martyrdom.     Urban  died  June  riO,  1099.     See  Vm*^ 
ft  Epi»1,  rrb,  //,  in  Mansi,  tU  ttvpra,  642-719,  ind  •-'^ 
literature  in  Gieseler,  I^hrb,  d,  Kirckenpnch.  ii,2  (-♦^^ 
«1.  Bonn,  1848),  p.  89  sq.,  608.— Herxog,  /?«i/-/iV«yi^^*' 

S.V, 

Urban  m,  previously  Lambert  or  Hubert  Crir^'"\\^ 
of  Milan,  was  archdeacon  at  Rourges  and  later  at  Mi 
archbishop  of  Milan,  and  cardinal.     He  was  made  pi 
in  1185,  and  is  noteworthy  only  because  of  his  unc:    ^.,„an>« 
terrupted  ami  unprofitable  quarrels  with  the  emue^  ^S^a\ 
Frederick,  for  which  see  (ittta  Trtrirorum  (Trcv.  183^ 
vol.  i ;  and  (lieseler,  p.  96  sq.    Urban  died  (.)ct.  19, 110 
See  Herzog,  lii-al-Emyklop,  s.  v. 

Urban  IV,  pope  from  A.D.  1261  to  1264,  nai 
Jacfth  Pauttileim,  the  son  of  a  sluH^maker  at  Ttm"^ 
studied  at  Paris  and  l)ecume  canon  of  Tn>\'ea,  and  aft 
wards  bishop  of  Liege.    Innocent  IV  sent  him  as  1< 
to  (termany,  and  Alexander  IV  muninatcd  him  pa 
arch  of  .Tenisalem.     His  brief  pontificate  was  disCur 
by  political  agitation!*  growing  <nit  of  his  determinar 
to  <lestroy  the  influence  of  the  .Sicilian  king  Manfre^-"^^ 
the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  his  interference  with  the 
puted  succession  of  the  (ierman  throne.     He  appoir 
fourteen  cardinals  to  serve  as  oounsellois, 
election  of  C'onradin,  the   last  representative  of 
h(»use  of  Ilohenstaufen,  to  the  German  thrviie, 
I>ain  of  excommunication,  and  cited  Richard  of 
wallis  and  Alfretl  of  (Castile,  the  com|)etitorB  for 
throne,  to  Rome,  that  they  might  await  his  dfcrr-  isho. 
He  also  despatched  a  canlinal-legate  to  England     ^om 
serf  the  authority  of  the  |Mipacy  in  the  adminiatv'^ai^ 
of  that  country';  and  he  summoned  Manfired  befowiftir 
tribunal,  and  when  that  king  ditregaided  the  wamwoiu^ 
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tnotferred  hU  kingdom  to  duke  Charles  of  Anjou. 
Uanfired,  however,  resiflied,  and  subjugated  by  force  of 
4mns  a  laiger  portion  of  the  States  of  the  Church. 
Urban  was  compelled  to  flee  for  safety  to  Orvieto,  and 
afterwards  to  Perugia,  where  he  died,  Oct.  2, 1264.  He 
is  notable  for  having  brought  alx>nt  a  general  observ- 
ance of  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  His  literary  re- 
oaairw  include,  besides  a  number  of  bulls,  a  small  collec- 
tion of  KpistoltB,  See  Mansi,  Condi,  xxiii,  1076  sq.; 
iiiettler,  p.  166  sq. ;  and  Herzog,  Real-EncyUi>p,  a.  v. 

Urban  V,  the  last  of  the  Avignon  popes,  reigned 
fitMn  1362  to  1370.     Hb  name  was  WUluim  Grimrard^ 
Moi  he  had  been  a  Benedictine  monk,  abbot  at  Auxerre 
in  1353,  and  at  St.  Victor's,  in  Marseille^  in  1358.     lie 
WIS  rated  as  a  most  capable  canonist,  and  had  officiated 
as  teacher  of  canon  and  civil  law  in  Montpellier,  Avi- 
foon,  Toulouse,  and  Paris.     He  succee<led  Innocent  VI 
in  the  pontitkate,  and  found  himself  at  once  in  difficult 
-dfcanutAncee.    In  Italv  Bemabo  Visamte  had  rebelled 
-and  taken  possession  of  several  cities  belonging  to  the 
Chareh,  which  could  only  be  recovered  through  a  treaty 
bf  which  the  pope  plcdge«l  himself  to  the  payment  of 
a  ransom  anaounting  to  half  a  million  gold  florins.    Eng- 
land had  refused  to  pay  the  cnstomar>'  tribute,  and  Ed- 
waid  III  had  even  caused  a  very  resolute  denial  of  such 
revenues  to  be  opposed  by  the  Parliament  U*  the  pope's 
demand.     The  Turks  were  threatening  danger  to  Cy- 
prus.   Urban  sought  to  advance  the  papal  interests 
AQaid  these  complications  by  means  of  legates,  the 
preaching  of  a  new  crusade  against  the  Turks,  and  a 
"^fnoval  of  the  papal  seat  to  Rome,    (j ready  to  the  dis- 
^'^tlifaction  of  many  cardinals,  the  latter  project  was  ex- 
'^^Qied  in  1367,  the  pofie  leaving  Avignon  April  30,  and 
""^^^Khing  Rome  Oct.  16.     He  was  received  by  queen 
^<c)anna  of  Naples,  on  whom  he  conferred  a  golden  rose 
^yhI  a  consecrated  sword.     The  em|)enir  John  Paleolo- 
^^is  came  over  to  the  faith  of  Rome  and  promised  fealty 
^^  the  papal  authority,  Oct.  18, 1369.    But,  urged  by  the 
^'rench  cardinal,  the  p(»pe  returned  to  Avignon  in  Sep- 
er.  1370.     Soon  afterwards  he  died  (Nov.  13),  and 
buried,  acconling  to  his  request,  at  Marseilles.     It 
^8  to  be  added  that  Urban  cultivated  a  strict  morality, 
Required  bishops  to  reside  in  their  <lioceses,  and  zealous- 
ly Ci>mbated  the  growing  simony  and  accumulation  of 
benefices  in  the  hands  of  individual  prelates.     Several 
-of  his  bulls  condemn,  in  aildition,  the  formation  of  unions 
and  the  incorporation  of  benefices.     See  Mansi,  xxvi, 
422  sq. ;  Gieaeler,  ii,  3, 92  sq.,  1 17  sq. ;  and  Herzog,  Real- 
Eneyidop,  a.  v. 

ITrlMUi  VI,  the  first  to  ascend  the  papal  chair  in 

the  period  of  the  ^  great  schism,**  was  previously  named 

Bartholomew  of  PnynanOy  and  was  a  native  of  the  city 

^Naples.    He  became  archbishop  of  Bari  and  followed 

<rrBgoTy  XI,  A(Mril  8,  1378,  the  people  of  Rome  having  < 

<ietiianded  ao  Italian  pope.     He  attempte<l  to  reform  | 

tbe  miuiy  and  scandalous  abuses  which  had  grown  up 

^UriiijL^  the  absence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  and  did 

<H>t  hetfitate  to  aasail  even  bishops  and  cardinals;  anil 

^ftvin^  offended  the  clergy,  he  was  unfortunate  enough 

^  alienate  the  good-will  of  many  influential  laymen, 

%^so,  by  bis  haughty  and  arbitrary  manner.     The  car- 

^linala*  therefore,  proceeded  to  elect  a  new  pope  on  the 

l^lea  that  the  election  of  Urban  was  not  freely  made, 

lu^t  -WMB  forced  on  the  cardinals  by  the  people.     Count 

^2obert  of  Genera  was  the  new  choice,  and  he  assumed 

^he  title  of  Clement  VII ;  and  as  Urban  retained  a  large 

l:)ody  of  adherents,  the  great  schism  was  at  once  con- 

%Ainaiated.    Urban  was  supported  by  Italy,  F^ngland, 

'^xermany,  and  Poland.     Queen  Joanna  of  Naples  and 

Sicily  had  acknowledged  him,  but  was  driven  into  an 

<^liAiioe  with  Clement  by  his  pride  and  obstinacy ;  and 

lie  thereupon  induced  the  heir  to  her  throne,  duke 

""^^harlea  of  Daraszo,  to  invade  her  territories.     Soon  af- 

<^erwafda  he  qnarrelled  with  Charles  also,  and  cxcom-  < 

-^aanicated  that  prince.    The  cardinals,  who  ha«l  con- 

-wmred  with  Chailes  against  him,  were  imprisoned  and 
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tortured,  and,  after  a  timo,  five  of  tlicm  were  put  to 
death.  To  Ijulislaus,  the  heir  of  < 'harles,  irrl)an  denied 
the  possession  of  Naples,  claiming  that  it  was  a  papal 
flef,  and  he  organized  an  expedition  to  defend  his  claim ; 
but  when  his  soldiers  deserted  his  standard,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  October,  1388,  and  employed  himself  thence- 
forwanl  more  especially  with  ecclesiastical  aflfairs.  He 
ordered  that  the  Jubilee  shuuld  be  ol»served  once  every 
thirty-three  years,  and  that  its  next  celebration  should 
take  [tlace  in  139<).  He  also  introduced  the  Feast  of  the 
Vi.«i(uti«Mi  of  Mary,  and  decreetl  that  divine  worship 
might  lie  celebrated  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  even  during 
the  enforcement  of  an  interdict.  He  died  Oct.  15, 1389, 
as  many  supposed,  of  poison.  See  Mansi,  p.  Gi)d;  (lie- 
seler,  p.  132  sq. ;  Herzog,  HeaUEncyklop,  a.  v. 

Urban  VII,  of  (ienoese  extraction,  thfHigh  )M>m  at 
liome,  was  previously  named  John  Jiufttut  Ca*fnfyna. 
He  was  archbishop  of  Rossano,  member  of  the  C^mncil 
of  Trent,  re|>eatedly  a  legate  to  Germany  and  S|)ain, 
and,  Anally,  a  cardinal.  He  was  elected  to  the  |Mi|)acy 
as  the  successor  of  Sixtus  V,  but  dieil  twelve  liavs  after 
the  election,  and  before  his  consecration,  Sept.  27. 1590. 
See  Ranke,  Our  rOnu  Pdftte,  etc.  (Berl.  1836),  ii,  219  sq. ; 
Herzog,  Rful~Ktt€yklnp,  ».  v. 

Urban  VIII,  pf)pe  from  1623  to  1644,  was  a  native 
of  Florence  named  Afojto  Barberini^  and  a  pupil  of  the 
Jesuits.  He  developed  a  fondness  for  poetrj*.  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  curia,  in  which  he  fille<l  many 
positions  of  great  importance.  His  most  influential 
work  was  perhaps  the  promotion  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Jesuits  to  France.  After  he  had  become  cardinal- 
priest  and  archbishop  of  S[K)leto,  he  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceetl  Gregory  XV  in  the  pontiflcate,  Aug.  6, 16'^.  His 
tastes  were  altogether  those  of  an  Italian  secular  prince, 
and  he  gave  attention  chiefly  to  the  erection  of  fortifi- 
cations, the  enlisting  of  soldiers,  the  collecting  of  arms, 
etc.  Amid  the  complications  of  the  time,  he  at  tirst 
supportetl  the  interests  of  France  against  Austria  and 
Spain,  and,  in  connection  with  Richelieu,  was  led  even 
to  the  cultivation  of  relations  with  Protestants,  so  that 
he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Jesuitical  method  of 
enforcing  the  Edict  of  Restoration  of  1629  in  Germany, 
and  directed  his  legate  to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  in  1(>30 
to  oppose  the  wishes  of  Austria.  Complaints  against 
this  tendency  were  naturally  raised  by  the  Catholic 
princes  and  clerg}',  and  found  expression  in  the  assem- 
bled Consistorv  itself.  A  number  of  cardinals  even  har- 
bored  the  idea  of  convoking  a  council  in  opposition  to 
the  pope.  In  1(>31  he  inheritetl  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
but  thereby  became  involved  in  difficulties  with  the 
duke  of  Parma  and  his  allies.  His  nepotism  also  con- 
tributed towards  the  troubles  of  his  {M>ntiHcate.  De- 
spite his  dislike  of  the  governments  which  were  most 
zealously  devoted  to  the  interesu  of  Rome,  Urban  was 
an  unwavering  defender  of  the  traditional  theory  of  the 
papacy  within  the  Church  itself.  He  gave  effect  to 
the  canonization  of  the  foumlers  of  the  orders  of  Jesuits 
and  Oratorians;  beatifle<l  Francis  Borgia  and  others; 
added  the  Collegium  de  IVopaganda  Fide  (also  Collegium 
Urbanum)  to  the  Congregatio  de  Fide  Cathol.  Propa- 
ganda; gave  to  the  bull  In  Cnmi  Domini  its  present 
shape;  abolished  the  order  of  female  Jesuits;  caused 
the  publication  of  a  new  e<lition  of  the  Rreviary ;  con- 
demned Galileo  and  his  teachings;  and  in  the  bull  T)e 
Eminenti  declared  himself  against  Jansen  (q.  v.).  He 
forbade  the  clerg}'  to  use  snuff  in  church  on  pain  of  ex- 
communication. Urban  was  not,  u[>on  the  whole,  illit- 
erate. His  poems  consist  in  part  of  paraphrases  of 
Psalms  and  itassages  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  in  Hora- 
tian  measures,  and  in  |»art  of  hymns  on  the  Virgin  and 
different  saints.  They  were  published  in  Antwerp, 
1634;  Paris,  1642;  Oxford,  1726.  He  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  Epigrams  which  were  publLshetl  with  comments 
by  Dormulius  (Rome.  1643).  Urban  died  July  29. 1644. 
See  Simon  in,  Syhn  Urbaniancg  s,  Gesta  Urbani  (Antw. 
1637) ;  Ranke,  Die  rdm,  PUpUe  (Appendix),  iii,  408  sq.. 
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433  sq. ;  Gieseler,  Lehrb,  d.  Kirchengesch,  (Bonn,  1855),    In  English  our  hymn  is  found  in  Lyra 
iii,  2, 592 ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyldop.  a.  v.  1869),  p.  409 : 

Ur'bane  [some  Ur'bane^  others  Urba'ne'\  or  rather 
Urban  (Ovp^avoQ^  (irsecized  frum  the  Lat.  Ui'banua^ 
i.  e.  of  the  citi/j  or  urtntn),  a  Christian  at  Rome  saluted 
by  Paul  as  having  been  his  associate  in  labor  (rov 
avvipbv  Ji^utv  iv  Xp{(Tr</i)  in  the  list  of  those  addressed 
(Rom.  xvi,  9).     A.n.  55. 

Urbaneuses,  one  of  the  numerous  small  sects  of 
the  Donatists  in  Numidia,  mentioned  by  Augustine 
{Crescoiiu  iv,  70). 

Urbanis,  (iiulio,  an  Italian  painter,  of  Sao  Daniel- 

lo,  studied  with  Pora|Kineo  Amalteo,  and  followed  his  O"'  ^y™"  *»■»  *^n  transUted  into  German  by  Schlc 

manner.     Lanzi  mentions  a  fresco  bv  him  at  San  Da-  ^^^  Simrock,  Rambach,  and  others.    The  original 

niello  representing  the  Virgin  iciih'the  Jn/atU  Christ,  given  by  Trench,  ^arr«iA<i<t«  Poetry,  p.  311;  B&adr 

seated  upon  a  throne,  surroiinde*!  bv  Thomas  the  apos-  ^  usioahlaltchrutlicher  Lteder,  p.  201 ;  Rambach,  A 

tie,  Valentine, and  other  saints,  signed  "Opus  Julii  Ur-  '*^  <^'"^''-  Geadnge,  p.  179;  Simrock,  £AUtda  iSion, 

banis,1674."    Hee  S\HHnier,  Bu»g.  Hut.  of  Fine  Arts,  s,y,  ^*^--     (**'^-) 


"  Blesjted  city,  holy  Salem, 
Home  of  peace,  by  seers  descried; 
Rishig  in  the  courts  of  heaven. 
Built  or  living  stones  and  tried ; 
By  angelic  hands  adomdd, 
As  her  fellows  deck  a  bride. 
Coming  newly  formed  from  heaven. 
Ready  for  the  nuptial  bower, 
Wedded  to  the  L.-imb  forever, 
As  a  bride  in  blissrul  hour. 
All  her  streeii>  hnve  golden  pavement. 
Golden  ramparts  round  her  tower,"  etc 


Urd,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  destiny  of 
past,  who,  with  her  two  sisters,  Waranda  and  Skuld, 
under  the  tree  Ygdrasil,  where  they  daily  receive 
vice. 

Urdaborn,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  sprini^ 
the  past, at  which  the  three  deities  sit;  from  which  cl^tr 
spring  they  daily  draw  for  themsi'lves  new  wisdom^  auxi 
with  whose  waters  thev  moisten  the  roots  of  the 


of 


Urbino,  Salomon  hen-Abkaiiam,  a  Jewish  writer 
who  flourished  in  1480,  is  the  author  of  a  lexicon  on 
the  svnonvms  of  the  Old  Test.,  entitled  1712  bmx,rA<? 

Tabemadeofthe  Congregatum^xw  allusion  to  Exod.xxxiii, 
7, "  because  therein  are  congregated  expressions  which 

diflfer  in  sound,  but  are  like  in  sense"  (n^3  ini'^n  HSCia 

PBbnr^  re^ri  rnx  nxninn  o-'i^jn  ''pbT:b  nsi). 

The  synonyms  are  divided  into  groups,  the  alphabetical  Ygdrasil. 

order  of  which  U  determined  by  its  most  important  Urgel,  Council  of.     Seo  de  Urgel  is  a  cit^r  of 

word.      Each   group   commences   with    the   formula  Spain  on  a  plain  among  the  Pyrenees,  oonuinins^  an 

r.Ti^nb  nn:in  niax  nb^an,  i.  e.  the  word  which  is  ancient  cathedral  and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings^    A 

put  down  is  to  teach,  being  made  up  from  the  abbrevi-  council  was  held  here  in  799  by  Leidrade,  archbishop  of 

ation  of  the  title  of  the  work,  viz.  briKJl,  and  is  Ulus-  Lyons,  whom  Charlemagne  had  sent,  together  wiikm  Xe- 

irated  by  quoUtions  from  the  Old  Test,  and  the  corre-  fridius  of  Narbonne,  the  abbot  Benedict,  and  severaloth- 

sponding  passages  from  the  Targura,  as  well  as  by  quo-  «'  *>»«^"Pf  '"^  ^^^^  ^  J«^»*»  ^"'"»P  «^J^''S*J;    ^^^J 

tations  from  Saadia  Gaon's  Arabic  translation  of  the  f»»«^««<i«^  ^.P^t^"^'"?,  ^.\"  ^°  P'^*'*'  himself  to  tbe 

Pentateuch,  the  works  of  Dunash  ibn-Librat,  Hai  Gaon,  ^"'^  P«>m«»"ff  hmi  fuU  hberty  to  pn»duce  in  li»  pre*- 

Ibn.Gamich,Ibn.Giath,Nathan  ben^echiel,Ibn.Balaam,  ^'''^  '^<^.  V^^^  from  the  fathers  which  he  believed 

Nachmanides,  Ibn-Saruk,  etc     The  lexicon  was  pub-  ^  '*^®^  ^^  notions. 

lished  at  Venice  in  1548,  and  is  now  very  rare.     See  Urghler,  in  Thibetan  mythology,  is  one  of  the  « 

FUrst,  BibL  JucL  iii,  461 ;  De'  Rossi,  Dizionario  Siorico,  preme  deities  of  the  Lamaites,  generated  from  a  txmr 

p.  828  (Germ,  traiisl.) ;  Steinschneider,  Catalogus  Libr.  Urgiaffa,  in  Norse  mvthologv,  was  one  of  the  a^ 

Hebr,  in  HihL  Bodl,  p.  2891 ;  Kitto,  Cgchp,  s.  v. ;  Geiger,  g^gnt  maidens  who  were  mothers'  of  Heimdal. 

in Zeitschri/l(krdeutsch,morgfnl.GeseiUch,(Leiv»,i8G3),  •rr,^  /u  i    tt  v  .^ii^  ^       r            ^         .  -u 

xvii,  821  i  Wolf,  am.  /Mr.  ifl087,  etc     (B.  P.)  ^  '*  ("*»•.?/«,  "nW.A^  [comp.  ♦wr.voc]),  t 

__._,.^__.            ,           _,..             ..-  name  of  three  Israelites, 

UrbsBeataHlerusalem.    This  rugged  but  fine  i.  (Sept.  0/.p.  or  Oc,p.'ac.)    The  father  of 

old  hymn,  composed  tn  dedtcatwne  ecdesm,  and  of  which  ^^^  ^f  t^^  architecu  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxxi,  - 

the  author  is  not  known,  belongs  to  the  8th  or  9th  cen-  ^^.^v,  80;  xxxviii,  22;  1  Chron.  ii,  20;  2  Chroo.  i,   ^ 

tury.    Trench  calls  it  "a  hymn  ofdegrces  ascending  from  u^,  ^^^^  1(557,     H^  ^^s  ^f  ^he  tribe  of  Judah, 

things  earthly  to  things  heaverdy,and  making  the  first    grandson  of  Caleb  ben-Herron,  his  father  being 

to  be  interpreters  of  the  last.     The  prevaUing  intention  ^h„^  according  to  tradition,  was  the  husband  of  Miriaic:^ 

in  the  building  and  the  dedication  of  a  church,  with  2.  (Sept.  'k^at.)     The  father  of  Geber,  Sol 

the  rites  thereto  appertaining,  was  to  carry  up  men's  commissariat  officer  in  Gilead  (1  Kings  ir,  19). 

thoughts  from  that  temple  built  with  hands,  which  they  ^^^  1010. 
saw,  to  that  other  built  of  living  stones  in  heaven,  of 
which  this  was  but  a  weak  shadow.'*     This  fine  hymn, 


the  first  lines  of  which  run  thus, 

"  Urbs  bentn  Uierusalem,  dicta  panels  vlsio. 

Sun  constrnitnr  in  coelis  vivis  ex  lapidibus, 
t  ab  angelis  oruata,  velut  sponsa  uobilis: 
Nova  veuiens  e  coelo,  nuptiaii  thalamo 
Pneparata,  nt  sponsata  copnletnr  Domino ; 
Piateae  et  muri  ejus  ex  nnro  pnrissimo,** 


3.  (Sept.  'Q^otA^  v.  r.  'Q^ovi.)    One  of  tbe  gate-ki 
ers  of  the  Temple,  who  divorced  his  wife  after  the 
(Ezra  x,  24).     RC.  468, 

Url'ab  (Heb.  Uriyah\  njnsjX,  light  [otjirt]  of 
hovah ;  occasionally  [in  Jer.  only]  in  the  prolonged 
Uriga'hUj  !in^'^^i<;  Sept.  usually  Oifpiag,  and  so 
New  Test  and  Josephus ;  A.  V.  in  some  cases  *^  Urij 


has  proved  the  source  of  manifold  inspiration  in  cirdes    [q.  v.]),  the  name  of  several  Hebrews. 


beyond  its  own.     To  it  we  owe  the 

"Jerusalem,  my  happy  home ;" 

or  the  same  in  a  less  common  but  still  more  beautiful 

form, 

**  O  mother,  dear  Jerusalem  !"* 


1.  The  last  named  of  the  principal  thirty  warrion 

David's  army  (1  Chron.  xi,  41 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  89). 

others  of  David's  officers  (Ittai  of  Gath ;  Ishbosheth  -    — 

Canaanite,  2  Sam.  xxiii, 8,  Sept.;  Zelek  the  AmmooM^'^^^'^l.. 

V,  iuwi,uci,  uc«i  u^.upair... ,  2  Sam.  xxiii,  87),  he  was  a  foreigner^-a  Hittite.    7     ^       ,! 

It  has  also  inspired  some  of  the  singers  of  Protestant    name,  however,  and  his  manner  of  speech  (xi,  II)  im^     ^^ 

German  v.    In  the  German  language  we  have  two  noble    cate  that  he  had  adopted  the  Jewish  religion     Hen "^ 

hymns  which  at  least  had  their  first  motive  here.    The    7«^*  ^^^*V*??;.*  ^^^'n.'^f  extraordinary  beauty, 
one  is  that  bv  Mevfahrt.  ^  *"«      »  'I    Kham-possibly  the  same  as  the  soi 

^    ^     ^     ,      ,   „,  ^,  „  Ahnhnphel,  and  one  of  his  brother  officers  (xxuL 

"  Jerusalem,du  hochRebaute  Stodt ;"  ^„,,  ,,^„^,^  ^^^^^^  ^  profesw.r  Blunt  conjectures  (i 

the  other  by  Kosegarten,  cidences,  U,  x),  Uriah's  first  acquaintance  with 

"Stadt  Gottes,  deren  diamant'nen  Ring.'*  sheba.     It  may  be  inferred  firom  Nathan's  ^tnJbf^^  fl 
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.Sam.  xii,3)  that  he  was  passionately  devoted  to  his  wife, 
and  that  their  union  was  celebrated  in  Jerusalem  as  one 
of  peculiar  tcndemese.     He  had  a  house  at  Jerusalem 
andemeath  the  palace  (xi,  2).     In  the  first  war  with 
AnamtMi  (RC.  1033)  he  followed  Joab  to  the  siege,  and 
with  him  remained  encamped  in  the  open  field  (ver.  11). 
He  returned  to  Jerusalem,  at  an  order  from  the  king,  on 
the  pretext  of  asking  news  of  the  war — really  in  the 
hope  that  his  return  to  his  wife  might  cover  the  shame 
of  David's  crime.     The  kiog  met  with  an  unexpected 
obstacle  in  the  austere,  aoldter-like  spirit  which  guided 
all  Uriah's  conduct,  and  which  gives  us  a  high  notion 
of  the  character  and  discipline  of  David's  officers.     lie 
fltMuiily  refused  to  go  home,  or  partake  of  any  of  the 
indulgences  of  domestic  life,  while  the  ark  and  the  host 
were  in  booths  and  his  comrades  lying  in  the  open  air. 
He  partook  of  the  royal  hospitality,  but  slept  always 
ai  the  ^te  of  the  palace  till  the  last  night,  when  the 
king  at  a  feast  vainly  endeavored  to  entrap  him  hy  in- 
toxication.   The  soldier  was  overcome  by  the  debauch, 
bat  still  retaine<l  his  sense  of  dutv  sufficientiv  to  insist 
on  sleeping  at  the  palace.     On  the  rooming  of  the  third 
day,  David  sent  him  back  to  the  camp  with  a  letter  (as 
in  the  story  of  Bellerophon)  containing  the  command 
to  Joab  to  cause  his  destruction  in  the  battle.    Josephus 
f'-iwit,  vii.  7, 1)  adds  that  he  gave  as  a  reason  an  imag- 
"^^Tv  offence  of  Uriah.     None  such  appears  in  the  act- 
^*^  letter.     Probably  to  an  unscrupulous  soldier  like 
^^^^b  the  absolute  will  of  the  king  was  sufficient.     The 
^^  vice  of  Joab  was  to  observe  the  part  of  the  wall  of 
'^^'bbath-Ammon  where  the  greatest  force  of  the  be- 
>  *^ged  was  congregated,  and  thither,  as  a  kind  of  forlom- 
^  J'^pe,  to  send  Uriah.     A  sally  took  place.     Uriah  and 
^^«  officers  with  him  advanced  as  far  as  the  gate  of 
ke  city,  and  were  there  shot  down  by  the  archers  (hi 
walL     It  seema  as  if  it  bad  been  an  establisheil 
urn  of  Israelitish  warfare  not  to  approach  the  wall 
a  besieged  city ;  and  one  instance  of  the  fatal  result 
always  quoted,  as  if  proverbially,  against  it— the 
^^"Viddeo  and  ignominious  death  of  Abimelech  at  Thebes, 
Jl^rhich  cut  short  the  hopes  of  the  then  rising  monarchy, 
^^liis  appears  from  the  fact  (as  given  in  the  Sept,)  that 
"^^oab  exactly  anticipates  what  the  king  will  say  when 
"^le  hears  of  the  disaster.     Just  as  Joab  had  forewanie«l 
"^he  menenger,  the  king  broke  into  a  furious  passion  on 
~liearing  of  the  loss,  and  cited,  almost  in  the  very  wonls 
which  Joab  had  predicted,  the  case  of  Abimelech.    (The 
only  variation  is  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the  grand- 
father of  Abimelech,  which,  in  the  .Sept.,  is  Xer  instead 
of  Joasb.)    The  messenger,  as  instnicted  by  Joab,  calm- 
ly oontiaued,  and  ended  the  stor>'  with  the  words  **Thy 
serrant  also,  Uriah  the  Hittite,  is  dead."     In  a  moment 
^vici'«  anger  is  appeased.     He  sends  an  encouraging 
'Qesaai^  to  Joab  on  the  unavoidable  chances  of  war, 
^'ki  urnpes  him  to  continue  the  siege.     It  is  one  of  the 
'''UchiiiK  parts  of  the  stoiy  that  Uriah  falls  unconsciouN 
1^  biA  wife's  dishonor.    She  hears  of  her  huslmnd's  death. 
'*  l^e   narrative  gives  no  hint  as  to  her  shame  or  re^ 
'^T^rae.     She  *'  mourned"  with  the  usual  signs  of  grief 
^^  a.  %ridow,  and  Ihen  became  the  wife  of  David  (2  .Sam. 
^i,27).     See  David. 

2.  A  priest  during  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (R.C.  cir.  7.SM). 

^  liom  Isaiah  took  as  a  witness  to  his  prophecy  concern- 

^^  >£aher-«halal-hash-baz.  with  Zechariah,  the  son  of 

^^berechiah  (Isa.  viii,  2).     He  is  probably  the  same  as 

•^rijah  the  priest,  who  buUt  the  altar  for  Ahaz  (2  Kings 

^  vi,  10).     If  this  be  so.  the  prophet  summonetl  him  as 

^   witness  probably  on  account  of  his  olhcial  position, 

^ot  on  account  of  his  personal  qualities;  though,  as  tht> 

^^icident  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Aliaz, 

Cjriati's  irreligious  subserviency  may  not  yet  have  man- 

^ 'tested  itaelC     When  Ahaz,  afler  his  deliverance  from 

Alexin  and  Pekah  by  Tiglath-pileser,  went  to  wait  ii[M)n  | 

^:iiB  new  master  at  Damascus,  he  saw  there  an  alrnr 

"^rhich  pleaaed  him,  and  sent  the  pattern  of  it  to  Uriah 

^t  Jerusalem,  with  orders  to  have  one  made  like  it 

-mprinftr  the  king's  return.    Uriah  zealously  executed 


the  idolatrous  command,  and  when  Ahaz  returned,  not 
only  allowed  him  to  offer  sacrifices  upon  it,  but  basely 
complied  with  all  his  impious  directions.  The  new  al- 
tar was  accordingly  set  in  the  court  of  the  Tempio,  to 
the  east  of  where  the  brazen  altar  used  to  stand ;  and 
the  daily  sacrifices,  and  the  bumt-offfrings  of  the  king 
and  people,  were  ofTereil  upon  it;  while  the  brazen  al- 
tar, having  been  removed  from  its  place  and  n^t  to  the 
north  of  the  Syrian  altar,  was  reserved  as  a  private  al- 
tar for  the  king  to  inquire  by.  It  is  likely,  Un),  that 
Uriah's  compliances  did  not  end  here,  but  that  he  wa» 
a  consenting  party  to  the  other  idolatrous  and  sacrile- 
gious acts  of  Ahaz  (see  *2  Kings  xvi,  17, 18 ;  xxiii,  5, 1 1, 
12 :  2  Chron.  xxviii,  23-25). 

Uriah  or  Urijah  was  ap[>arently  the  high-priest  at  the 
time,  but  of  his  parentage  we  know  nothing  fM^itive.  He 
probably  succeeded  Azariah,  who  was  high-priest  in  the 
reign  of  Uzziah  (or  else  Amariah  HI.  otherwise  called 
Jothan),  and  was  succeeded  by  that  Azariah  wh(»  was 
high-priest  in  the  reign  of  llezekiah.  Hence  it  is  prol>- 
able  that  he  was  s<in  of  the  former  and  father  of  the 
latter,  it  l>eing  by  no  means  uncommon  among  the  He- 
brews, as  among  the  ilreekn,  for  the  grandchild  to  have 
the  grandfather's  name.  Pmbably,  too,  he  may  have 
bei>n  descended  from  that  Azariah  who  must  have  been 
high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Asa.  Hut  he  has  no  record 
in  the  sacerdotal  genealogy  (1  Chnm.  vi,4-lf>),in  which 
there  is  a  great  gap  between  Amariah  in  ver.  1 1,  and 
Shallum.  the  father  of  Hilkiah,  in  ver.  13.  Josephus, 
however,  says  that  he  was  the  son  of  Jothan  and  the 
father  of  Neriah  {Ant,  x, 8,  G).     See  Hi(jii-rKiEST. 

3.  Urijah  the  son  of  .Shemaiah  of  Kirjath-jearim ; 
he  prophesie«l  in  the  days  (»f  Jehoiakim  concerning  the 
land  and  the  city,  just  as  Jeremiah  had  done,  and  the 
king  sought  Ui  put  him  to  death;  but  he  escaped,  and 
tied  into  Egypt.  His  retreat  was  soon  discovered :  El- 
nathan  and  his  men  brought  him  up  out  of  Egypt,  and 
Jehoiakim  slew  him  with  the  sworil,  and  cast  his  \xH\y 
forth  among  the  graves  of  the  common  people  (Jer. 
xxvi,  20-23).  aC.  608.  The  story  of  Shemaiah  ap- 
pears to  be  (quoted  by  the  enemies  of  .feremiah  as  a 
reason  for  putting  him  to  <leath ;  and  as  a  reply  t4>  the 
instance  of  Micah  the  Morai»tliite,  which  Jeremiah's 
friends  gave  as  a  reason  why  his  wonls  should  be  lis- 
teiieil  to  and  his  life  spared.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  view 
adopted  by  Hashi. 

4.  One  (»f  the  priests  (being  of  the  family  of  Hakkoz, 
X.  y. "  Koz*")  who  sttMMl  at  F^zra's  right  hand  when  he 
read  the  law  to  the  people  ("  Urijah,"  Xcli.  viii,  4).  B.C. 
458.  He  is  probably  the  same  with  the  father  of  Mere- 
moth,  one  of  the  priests  who  aidtHl  Neheniiah  in  re- 
buihling  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Ezra  viii,  33 ;  Xch.  iii,. 
4,21). 

Uri^as  (Oifpiai;),  the  (rreek  form  of  the  name  of 
Urliaii  the  priest  in  Ezra's  time  (1  Esdr.  ix,43;  comp.. 
Neh.  viii,  4),  and  of  Uuiaii  the  husband  of  Uathsheba. 
(Matt,  i,  6). 

U'riel  (Heb.  TriV/',  bx'^"l^5<.>r  [or  liffht]  of  God  r 
Sept.  OifptfiX),  the  name  of  three  Hebrews. 

1.  A  Kohathite  l^evite,  son  of  Tahath,  and  father  of 
U/ziah  (1  Chron.  vi,  24  [9];  apparently  the  same  in. 
Zephaniah  (ver.  36).     liC  cir.  1.550.     See  .Samuku 

2.  Chief  of  the  Kohathites  of  the  familv  of  Korah 
in  the  reigii  of  David,  who  assiHtett,  together  with  one 
hmidred  and  twenty  of  his  brethren,  in  bringing  up  the 
ark  fntm  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (I  Chron.  xv,  5,  11). 
RC.  104.3. 

3.  Uriel  of  (iibeah  was  the  father  of  Maachah,  or 
Michaiah,  the  favorite  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and  mother 
of  Ahijah  (2  Chron.  xiii,  2).  B.C.  ante  973.  In  xi,  20 
she  is  called  "  Maachah  the  daughter  of  Absalom  -"  and 
Josephus  (Aut.  viii,  10, 1)  explains  this  by  saying  that 
her  miither  was  Tamar,  Al)salom*s  daughter.  Kashi 
gives  a  long  note  to  the  efTort  that  Mirhaiah  was  called 
Maachah  after  the  name  of  her  daughter-in-law,  the 
mother  of  Asa,  who  was  a  woman  of  renown,  and  that 
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her  father's  name  waA  Uriel  Abishalom.  There  is  no 
indioation,  however^  that  Absalom,  like  Solomon,  had 
another  name,  although  hi  the  Targum  of  H.Joseph  on 
Chronicles  it  is  said  that  the  father  of  Maachah  was 
called  Uriel,  that  the  name  of  Absalom  might  not  be 
mentiftned.    See  Maachah. 

4.  Uriel  is  also  named  iu  the  Apocrj'pha  (2  Esdr.  iv, 
1,  36 ;  V,  2(1 ;  x,  28)  as  an  angel  or  archangel ;  and  hi 
the  b(M>k  of  Knoch  he  is  described  as  "the  angel  of 
thunder  and  lightning"  (ch.  xx),  and  as  being  "  placed 
over  all  the  lights  of  heaven"  (Ixxv,  3). 

Uril,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  a  deity  among  the 
Wends,  worahippeil  mainly  by  magicians  as  their  pro- 
tector. 

Uri'jah  (a.  2  Kings  xvi,  10. 11, 15, 16;  b.  Jer.  xxvi, 
20,  2 1 .  23 ;  e.  Neh.  iii,  4, 2 1 ).     See  Uriah. 

Urim  AND  Thummim  (Ileb.  Urim  ve-Thvmnum, 
Car.T  D^'IIX),  the  Anglicized  form  of  two  Hebrew 
words  used  (always  together  [except  in  Numb,  xxvii, 
21 ;  I  Sam.  xxviii,  6,  where  the  former  occurs  alone ;  iu 
Deut.  xxxiii,  8,  they  are  in  the  reverse  onierj  and  with 
the  article  [except  in  Ezra  ii,  63;  Neh.  vii,  65])  with 
reference  to  some  obscure  mode  of  divination  in  con- 
nection with  the  sacerdotal  regalia  (Exod.  xxviii,  30; 
l/cv.  viii,  8),  but  concerning  which  both  ancient  and 
modern  interpreters*  have  greatly  diflTrrrd.  The  latest 
«lucidation  of  the  Kiibjcct  may  l)e  fmnid  in  Strong's 
Tabermic.k  in  the  Wildente^  (Providence,  1888),  p.  69, 96. 

I.  Etymoloyiciil  Import,  —  These  words  are  Hebrew 
plurals,  not  proper  names,  but  api)ellatives  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  singular.  They  are  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  plurtilett  excelUrjitM^  denoting  by  a  metonymy 
the  things  or  modes  whereby  the  revelation  was  given 
aud  truth  declared. 

1.  In  Ut-itHf  Hebrew  scholars,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, have  seen  the  plural  of  "IIX  ((?r,  lit/ht  int  fire). 
The  S(>pr., however,  ap|iears  to  have  had  reasons  which 
led  its  authors  to  another  rendering  than  that  of  0u>c 
or  its  cognates.  They  give  >}  ciiKuKjiQ  (Exo<!.  xxviii, 
■30;  Ecclus.  xlv,  10),  and  ot}Koi  (Numb,  xxvii,  21;  DeuL 
xxxiii,  8 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  6) ;  while  in  Ezra  ii,  63,  and 
Neh.  vii,  65,  we  have  respectively  plural  and  singular 
participles  of  (fnari^ia.  In  Aquila  and  Theodotion  we 
tind  the  more  literal  tputrtap-oi.  The  Vulg.,  following 
the  lead  of  the  Sept.,  but  going  further  astray,  gives 
doctrttui  in  Exod.  xxviii,  30  and  Deut.  xxxiii,  8;  omits 
the  word  in  Numb,  xxvii,  21,  paraphrases  it  by  per 
sacerdofes  in  1  Sam.  xxviii,  6,  and  gives  judiciam  in 
Ecclus.  xlv,  10,  as  tlic  rendering  of  SfiXaxng,  Luther 
gives  Licht,  The  literal  English  equivalent  would  of 
course  be  "lights;"  but  the  renderings  in  the  Sept.  and 
Vulg.  indicate,  at  least,  a  traditional  belief  iimong  the 
Jews  that  the  plural  form,  as  in  Elohim  and  other  like 
words,  did  not  involve  numerical  plurality.  Bellarmine, 
wtsbiiig  to  defend  the  Vulg.  translation,  suggested  the 
derivation  of  Urim  from  H"!^, "  to  teach"  (Buxtorf,  Dus, 

deUr,etTh,), 

2.  Thummim,     Here  also  there  is  almost  a  consenitus 

MB  to  the  derivation  from  DH  (T6m^  perfection^  com- 
pleUneMt) ;  but  the  Sept.,  as  before,  uses  the  closer  Greek 
equivalent  TtXnof;  once  (Ezra  ii,  63),  and  adheres  else- 
where to  aXif^na ;  and  the  Vulg.,  giving  perfectm 
there,  in  like  manner  gives  vetitas  in  all  other  pas- 
sages. Aquila  more  accurately  chooses  rcXf tWf ic>  Mo- 
ther, in  his  tirst  etlition,  gave  VOlliyheity  but  afterwards 
rested  in  Recht, 

What  has  been  said  as  to  the  plural  of  Urim  applies 
here  also.  Bellarmine  {ut  sup.)  derives  Thummim  from 
*|^fit,  to  be  true.  By  others  it  has  been  derived  from 
OKn.contr.  crv="a  twin," on  the  theorv  that  the  two 
groups  of  gems,  six  on  each  side  the  breastplate,  were 
what  constituted  the  Urim  and  Thummim  (K.  Azarias, 
in  Buxtorf,  lor.  cif.).  *'  Light  and  perfection"  would 
probably  be  the  best  English  equivalents.     The  as- 
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sumption  of  a  hendiadys,  so  that  the  two  words=*'per. 
feet  illumination"  (Carpzov,  ApjK  Crit,  i,  5 :  Biihr.  JSjrmi. 
bolik^  ii,  135),  is  unnecessary,  and,  it  is  believed,  uiiMmmi. 
The  mere  phrase,  as  such,  leaves  it  therefore  uucertAia 
whether  each  wonl  by  itself  denoted  many  things  (»f  a 
given  kind,  or  whether  the  two  taken  together  mi^ht 
be  referred  to  two  distinct  objects,  or  to  one  and  tin 
same  object.  The  presence  of  the  article  n,  and  yet 
more  of  the  demonstrative  HK  before  each,  u  rather  in 
favor  of  distinctness.  Thummim  never  occurs  by  itiself, 
unless  with  Zullig  we  dnd  it  in  I'm.  xvi,  5. 

n.  Scriptural  Statements. — 1.  The  mysterioos  wonli 
meet  us  for  the  first  time,  as  if  they  needed  no  expU. 
nation,  in  the  description  of  tlie  high-prieat's  appard. 
Over  the  ephod  there  is  to  be  a  "  breaatplate  of  judg. 
ment"  (^SOdfiJl  *|dn,  Sept.  Xoytiov  rpftrfwf,  Vulg.ro. 
tionale  judicii)j  of  gold,  scarlet,  purple,  and  fine  lineup 
folded  square  and  doubled,  a  "span*'  in  length  and 
width.     In  it  are  to  be  set  four  rows  of  precious  stones 
each  stone  with  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Israel  engnreil 
on  it,  that  Aaron  may  "  l)car  them  upon  )iis  heart."  See 
Ei'HOD.    Then  comes  a  further  order.   Inside  the  brant- 
plate,  as  the  tables  of  the  covenant  were  placed  innide 
the  ark  (the  preposition  bK  is  used  in  both  cases, Exod. 
XXV,  16;  xxviii, 30),  are  to  be  placed**  the  Urim  aod  the 
Thummim,"  the  light  and  the  [jerfection;  and  tber.tno, 
are  to  be  on  Aaron's  heart  when  he  goes  in  befun  the 
I»rd  (ver.  15-30).     Not  a  word  describes  them.    They 
are  mentioned  as  things  already  familiar  both  to  Moac* 
and  the  people,  connected   naturally  with  the  fun^ 
tioiis  of  the  high-priest,  as  mediating  between  Jeh<ir 
and  his  fjeople.    The  command  is  fulfilled  (Lev.  riii, 
They  pass  from  Aaron   to  Eleazar  with  the 
ophod  and  other  pontificalia  (Numb,  xx,  28).    Wl» 
.Joshua  is  solemnly  appointed  to  succeed  the  great 
lawgiver,  he  is  bidden  to  stand  before  Eleazar,  the  pri<7=^^    ^ 
''  who  shall  ask  counsel  for  him  after  the  judgment  ^^  Yie 
[  the  ]  Urim,"  and  this  counsel  is  to  determine  t^^^  Vie 
movements  of  the  host  of  Israel  (xxvii,  SI).    In  t^^  ^fv 
blessings  of  Mosea,  they  appear  as  the  crownii^  tda^^ ^^^ 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (**  thy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim  a^  -"^  jeA 
with  thy  Holy  One"),  the  reward  of  the  seal  which  l^^^^nA 
them  to  close  their  eyes  to  everything  but ''  the  law  wsH^  ^K. 
the  covenant"  (Deut.  xxxiii,  8. 9).    Once,  and  once  aa\^^  ^^ 
are  they  mentioned  by  name  in  the  history*  of  the  Jodgi^^^^^. 
and  the  monarchy.     Saul,  left  to  his  aelf-choaen 
ness,  is  answered  "  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  [the]  Urii 
iM>r  by  prophet"  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  6).     There  is  no 
a  priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim  (Sept.  roic  f«^»J 
Z,ov<n  Kai  toXq  reXaoic«  Ezra  ii,  63 ;  o  ^umv^tv,  Nel 
vii,  65)  to  answer  bard  questiona.     When  will  one 
pear  again  ?    The  son  of  Sirach  copies  the  Greek  nan^i 
(SfjXoif  aX^cta)  in  his  description  of  Aaron's  garmenr 
but  throws  no  light  upon  their  meaning  or  their 
(Ecclus.  xlv,  10). 

2.  Besides  these  direct  statements,  there  are  others 
which  we  may,  without  vi(»lence,  trace  a  reference 
not  to  both,  at  least  to  the  Urim.    When  questions 
ciselv  of  the  nature  of  those  described  in  Numh.  xx. 
21  are  asked  by  the  leader  of  the  people,  and  answi 
by  Jehovah  (Judg.  i,  1 ;  xx,  18) — when  like  questr 
are  asked  by  Saul  of  the  high-priest  Ahiah,  **  W4 
an  ephod"  (^  I  Sam.  xiv,  8, 18) — by  David,  as  soon 
has  with  him  the  presence  of  a  high-priest  with 
ephod  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  2, 12;  xxx,  7, 8),  we  may  ler 
mately  infer  that  the  treasures  which  the  ephod 
tained  were  the  conditions  and  mtdia  of  his 
The  questions  are  in  almost  all  cases  strategical, " 
shall  go  up  for  us  against  the  Canaanites  fint?"  (« 
i,  1 ;  so  XX,  18),  "Will  the  men  of  K«hih  delive- 
and  my  men  into  the  hand  of  Saul?**  (1  Sam.  xxii  -  J,  12), 

I  or,  at  least,  national  (2  Sam.  zxi,  1).     The  answer^    is,  u 
all  cases,  very  brief;  but  more  in  form  than  a  ^mnr/t^ 
yes  or  no.     One  question  only  is  answered  at  a  tisiif. 

3.  It  deserves  notice,  before  we  pass  bejrond  the  noge 
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riptaral  data,  that,  in  some  cases  of  ilcflcction  from 
aubllshed  religious  onler.  we  (iiul  the  ephod  con- 
n1  not  with  the  Urimfbut  with  theTcraphim,  which, 
le  days  of  Laban,  if  not  earlier,  ha<i  been  conspicu- 
in  Aramaic  worship.  Micah,  first  consecrating  one 
sown  sons,  and  then  getting  a  Levite  as  his  priest, 
es  for  him  ^  an  ephod  and  teraphiro"  (Judg.  xvii, 
riii,  14, 20).  Throughout  the  history  of  the  north- 
kingdara,  their  presence  at  Dan  made  it  a  sacred 
e  (ver.  30),  and  apparently  determined  Jeroboam's 
ce  of  it  as  a  sanctuant'.  When  the  prophet  Ho- 
fttrelells  the  entire  sweeping-away  of  the  system 
:h  the  ten  tribes  had  cherished,  the  point  of  extrem- 
kstitution  is  that  "  they  shall  be  many  days  .  .  . 
KMit  an  ephod,  and  without  teraphim''  (Hos.  iii,  4), 
ived  of  all  counterfeit  oracles,  in  order  that  they 

in  the  end  *'  return  and  seek  the  Lord.'*  It  seems 
III  to  infer  that  the  teraphim  were,  in  these  in- 
ces,the  unauthorized  substitutes  for  the  Urim.  The 
rence  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  SepL  uses 
,  imtead  of  teraphim,  the  same  word  (SijXiMtv)  which 
Mially  gives  for  Urim.     That  the  teraphim  were 

used  through  the  whole  history  of  Israel  may  be 
red  from  their  frequent  occurrence  in  conjunction 
I  other  forms  of  divination.  Thus  we  have  in  1 
.  XV,  23  *'  witchcraft"  and  "  teraphim"  (A.  V. "  i<!ol- 
**),  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  24  "  familiar  spirits,"  "  wizards, 
teraphim"  (A.  Y.  *'  images").  The  king  of  Raby- 
Mrhen  he  uses  divination,  consulta  them  (Rzek.  xxi, 

They  speak  vanity  (Zech.  x,  2).  See  Tkraphim. 
L  Theories  oflntei-preters. — When  the  Jewish  exiles 

met  on  their  return  from  Babylon  by  a  question 
b  they  had  no  data  for  answering,  they  agreed  to 
M>ne  the  settlement  of  the  difficulty  till  there  should 
jp  **&  priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim"  (Ezra  ii, 
S^eh.  vii,  65).  The  inquiry  what  those  Urim  and 
nmim  themselves  were  seems  likely  to  wait  as  long 
final  and  satisfying  answer.  Oa  every  side  we  meet 
confessions  of  ignorance — "  Non  constat"  (Kimchi), 
idmus"  (Aben-Ezra), "  Difficile  est  invcnire"  TAu- 
ue),  varied  only  by  wild  and  conflicting  conject- 

Among  these  may  be  noticed  the  notion  that,  as 
1  is  not  directed  to  make  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
must  have  had  a  supernatural  origin,  specially 
ed,  unlike  anything  upon  earth  (R.  ben-Nachman 
lottinger  in  Buxtorf,  Dim.tle  Ur,  et  Th,  in  Ugolino, 
It  would  be  profitless  to  discuss  so  arbitrary  an 
thesis. 

\  favorite  view  of  Jewish  and  of  some  Christian 
rs  has  been  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were 
caX  with  the  twelve  stones  on  which  the  names 
I  tribes  of  Israel  were  engraved,  and  the  mode  in 
i  Bu  oracle  was  given  was  by  the  illumination, 
t«neoii8  or  successive,  of  the  letten  which  were  to 
up  the  answer  {JaUeut  Sifif,  Zohar  in  Kxod.  f.  105; 
oiiides,  R.  ben-Nachman,  in  Buxtorf,  loc,  cit. ;  Dm- 
ti  Crii.  Sac,  on  Exod.  xxviii ;  Chrysostom,  Grolius, 
.  Joeephus  (.4ii^  iii,  7, 5)  adopts  another  form  of 
tme  story,  and,  apparently  identifying  the  Urim 
riiunamim  with  the  sardonyxes  on  the  shoulders 
t  ephod,  says  that  they  were  bright  before  a  vic- 
or  when  the  sacrifice  was  acceptable,  dark  when 
disaster  was  impending.  Epiphanius  {I)e  XII 
».)  and  the  writer  quoted  by  Sui«ias  (s.  v.  'Eiftovd) 
Dt  the  same  thought  in  yet  another  form.  A  sin- 
laooond  {dBdfiai)  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  breast- 
prognosticated  peace  when  it  was  bright,  war  when 
8  re<i,  death  when  it  was  dusky.  It  is  conclusive 
ist  such  views  (I)  that,  without  any  evidence,  with- 
ven  an  analogy,  they  make  unauthorized  additions 
e  Doiracles  of  Scripture ;  (2)  that  the  former  idcn- 
wo  things  which  in  Exod.  xxviii  are  clearly  dis- 
lished ;  (3)  that  the  latter  makes  no  distinction  bc- 
n  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim,  such  as  the  repeat- 
tide  leads  us  to  infer. 
A  theory  involving  fewer  gratuitous  assumptions 


is  that  in  the  middle  of  the  ephod,  or  within  its  folds, 
there  was  a  stone  or  plate  of  gold  on  which  was  en- 
graved the  sacred  name  of  Jehovah,  the  Shem~hamme~ 
phornsh  (q.  v.)  of  Jewish  Cabalists ;  and  that  by  virtue 
of  this,  fixing  his  gaze  on  it^  or  reading  an  invocation 
which  was  also  engraved  with  the  name,  or  standing  in 
his  ephod  before  the  mercy-seat,  or  at  least  before  the 
vail  of  the  sanctuary,  he  became  capable  of  prophesy- 
ing, hearing  the  divine  voice  within,  or  listening  to  it 
as  it  proceeded,  in  articulate  sounds,  from  the  glory  of 
the  Shechinah  (Buxtorf,  W.  cit,  7;  Lightfoot,  vi,  278; 
Braunius,  De  Vestitu  Ilebr,  ii;  SaalschUtz,  Archdolog,  ii, 
363).  A  wilder  form  of  this  belief  is  found  in  the  Cab- 
alistic book  Zuhar.  There  the  Urim  is  said  to  have 
had  the  divine  name  in  forty-two,  the  Thummim  in 
seventy-two  letters.  The  notion  was  probably  derived 
from  the  Jewish  invocations  of  books  like  the  Clavicula 
Saloinnmis,     See  Solomon. 

Another  form  of  the  same  thought  is  found  in  the 
statement  of  Jewish  writers  that  the  Holy  Spirit  spake 
sometimes  by  Urim,  sometimes  by  prophecy,  sometimes 
by  the  Bath-Kol  {Seder  Olam^  c  xiv,  in  Braunius,  loc, 
cit.) J  or  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  unknown  sym- 
bols was  "ad  excitandam  prophetiam"  (Ii.  Levi  ben- 
Grershon,  in  Buxtorf, /oc.  cit,;  Kimchi,  in  Spencer,  ut 
in/,).  A  more  eccentric  form  of  the  "  writing"  theory 
was  propounded  by  the  elder  C^rpzov,  who  maintained 
that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  two  confessions  of 
faith  in  the  Messiah  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (Carpzov, 
App.  Crit.  i,  5), 

4.  Spencer  {De  Ur.et  Tk.)  presents  a  singular  union  of 
acuteness  and  extravagance.  He  rightly  recognises 
the  distinctness  of  the  two  thuigs  which  others  had 
confounded.  Whatever  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were, 
they  were  not  the  twelve  stones,  and  they  were  distin- 
guishable one  from  the  other.  They  were  placed  in- 
side the  folds  of  the  doubled  choshen.  Resting  on  the 
facts  referred  to,  he  inferred  the  identity  of  the  Urim 
and  the  Teraphim.  This  was  an  instance  in  which  the 
divine  wisdom  accommodated  itself  to  man^s  weakness, 
and  allowed  the  debased  superstitious  Israelites  to  re- 
tain a  fragment  of  the  idolatroas  system  of  their  fa- 
thers, in  order  to  wean  them  gradually  from  the  system 
as  a  whole.  The  obnoxious  name  of  Teraphim  was 
dropped.  The  thing  itself  was  retained.  The  very 
name  Urim  was,  he  argued,  identical  in  meaning  with 
Teraphim  (Urim  =  "  lights,  fires;"  Seraphim  =  "  the 
burning,  or  fiery  ones ;"  and  Teraphim  is  but  the  same 
word,  with  an  Aramaic  substitution  of  n  for  b).  It 
was  therefore  a  small  image  probably  in  human  form* 
So  far,  the  hypothesis  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being 
inductive  and  historical;  but  when  he  comes  to  the 
question  how  it  was  instrumental  oracularly,  he  passes 
into  the  most  extravagant  of  all  assumptions.  The  im- 
age, when  the  high-priest  questione<l  it,  spoke  by  the 
mediation  of  an  angel,  with  an  articulate  human  voice, 
just  as  the  Teraphim  spoke,  in  like  manner,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  daemon !  In  dealing  with  the  Thum- 
mim, which  he  excludes  altogether  from  the  oracular 
functions  of  the  Urim,  Spencer  adopts  the  notion  of  an 
Egyptian  archetype,  which  will  be  noticed  further  on. 

5.  Michaelis  {Laws  of  Moscsy  v,  52)  gives  hb  own 
opinion  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  three  stones, 
on  one  of  which  was  written  Yes,  on  another  Xo,  while 
the  third  was  left  blank  or  neutral.  The  three  were 
used  as  lots,  and  the  high-priest  decided  according  as 
the  one  or  the  other  was  drawn  out.  He  doei«  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  give  one  iota  of  evidence;  and  the 
notion  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  more  than  a  pass- 
ing caprice.  It  obviously  fails  to  meet  the  phenomena, 
l/ots  wore  familiar  enough  among  the  Israelites  (Numb, 
xxvi,  55;  Josh,  xiii,  6  sq.;  1  Sam.  xiv,  41;  Prov.  xvi, 
33),  but  the  Urim  was  something  solemn  and  peculiar. 
In  the  cases  where  the  Urim  was  considte<l.  the  an- 
swers were  always  more  than  a  mere  negative  or  af- 
tirmative. 
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6.  Tlie  conjecture  af  ZUllig  (Pintim.  in  .4;«w.  tCic.ii), 
chough  adopinl  Uv  Wilier  {Bealie.),CMa  hutUv  be  Iwiked 
on  «« mure  Mtisfyiiig,    ""  '  "'      ■     ■■  ■  .  -  .. 
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iMripliunt  of  some  kinti  e[i|;ravcil  un  i 
He  Buppiisesa  baudful  oflhese  tii  have  been  curied 
the  pouch  of  the  high-prie«t'i  rW^,  and  when  1 
wiihed  Tor  an  oracle,  lo  have  been  tikeii  out  bj  hi 
«iid  thruwii  on  a  ubie,  or,  more  probably,  on  the  aik  i 
the  covenant.    As  ibey  fell,  their  position,  according 
traditional  riileA  knowu  only  to  the  high-prieatly  fam 
liea,  indicated  the  answer.     He  compares  it  with  fc 
tune-telling   by  cards  or  coffee-grounds.      The  whole 
scheme,  it  need  hardly  be  sud,  is  one  of  pure  ii 
at  once  arbitrary  and  otlensive.     It  is  at  least 
able  whether  the  Egi'ptians  bad  accm  lo  diai 
knew  the  art  of  polishing  or  engraving  [hem.     See 
DlAHONU.     A  handful  of  diamond  cubes,  large  enoi 
to  have  wotils  or  ntonograms  engraved  on  them, 
thing  which  has  no  parallel  in  Egyptian  arclinulogy, ' 
DOT,  indeetl,  anywhere  else.  I 

7.  The  latest  Jewish  interpreter  of  eminence  (Kaliach, 
OR  Erod.  xxi-iii,  31),  combining  pans  of  the  views  (2) 
and  (3),  indentlHes  the  Urim  and  Thummim  with  the 
twelve  tribal  gems,  looks  on  the  name  as  one  to  be  ex- 
plained by  a  heiiiliadys  (light  and  perfection  =  petlect 
illumination),  and  believes  the  high-priest,  by  cuncen- 
ttating  his  thoughts  on  the  attributes  they  represented, 
to  have  divesteil  himself  uf  all  selHshness  and  prejudice, 
and  BO  to  have  passed  into  a  true  prophetic  state.  In 
what  he  says  on  this  point  there  is  much  that  is  both 
beaatiful  aud  true.  Lightfool,  it  may  be  added,  had 
taken  the  same  view  (ii,  407 ;  vi,  !78),  and  that  given 
abore  in  (3)  converges  to  the  same  result.   See  Trakcc 

8.  Philo,  the  learned  contemporary  of  Josephus,  rep- 
resents ihe  Urim  and  Thummim  as  two  images  of  the 
two  virtues  or  powers — iiikiaaiv  rt  ini  ii\if3(roi'.  The 
full  quotation  is;  Tiii  Xoy(Toi'{the  pectoral,  or  breasir 

paaiiiiva  lio  opcrdc  dyaXparofiipf  (that  they  TDigbl 
carry  the  image  of  the  two  powers);  AjXiumV  rt  ini 
iX^nav  (De  I'itii  itoat,  liU  iii,  p.  Ib'l,  t.  2,  ed.  Man- 
gey).  He  also  uses  the  following  words  (/V  Afotiarch, 
lib.  ii,  p.  834;  0pp.  \i,  2i6) :  'Eiri  roii  \oytiov  tirra 
ipiaiiara  coToirauciXXii,  irpoaayopiiiiiv  ro  iiiv  Ii)- 
XuMiy,  Ti  S'  riXqStiDv.  This  sutement  of  Philo  has 
Heen  (bought  by  many  recent  interpreters  to  be  sup- 
ported by  certain  external  evidence.  It  had  been  no- 
ticed by' all  the  old  commenlators  that  a  remarkable 
lesemblance  existed  between  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
of  the  Jewish  bigh-priest  and  the  custom  recorded  \t\ 
^ian  ( I'ur.  l/itt.  xiv,  847)  of  the  Egyptian  arclijudge. 
who  was  always  a  priest  venerable  forage,  learning,  and 
probity,  and  who  opened  judicial  proceedings  by  sus- 
pending, bv  a  gold  chain  hung  round  his  neck  (comp. 
(^n.  xli,  42),  an  image  made  of  a  sapphire  sinne,  which 
was  called  'AA.jStKi. i.e. "truth," and  with  which  Dio- 
darusSiculus(i,48.;&)  says  heb>uchea(irpoir3tiru)  the 
party  who  had  gained  the  cause.  Certain  traces  of  a 
similar  custom  among  the  Komans  had  also  befii  ail- 
veited  lo — namely,  that  among  the  Veslal  Virgins,  at 
leaat  she  that  was  called  JIaxima,  and  who  sat  in  judg- 
ment and  tried  causes  as  the  I'ontifex  MaKlmus  did, 
wore  a  similar  anUptcloralr  (Lipsius,  Dr  V'tttii  rf  IVi- 
talibui  Synlagmit  [Antv.  I6U3.  ap.  Plani.],  cap.  ull.). 
But  these  i«aemblances  among  the  Egyptians  were  con- 
n  derived  by  them  fr 


d  whose  name,  Thmei,  the  Egyptian 

Justice  or  'I'ruth  fcomp.  the  Creek  ^f/iic).  appe 

ire  been  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  Thumnim 

•nl,"  he  remarks,  "according  to  the  Sept.  transl 

ildyiiig  truth,  aud  bearing  a  further  analogy 

plural  termination."     He  also  remarks  that  the 

Thummim,  being  a  plural  or  dual  word,  currrspoD 

the  Eg^-ptian  notion  of  the  "(in)  Tralha,"nrllied 

capacity  of  this  goddess.    "This  goddess,"  he  says, 

ly  occurs  in  the  sculptures  in  ibis  doutile  cap 

represented  by  two  figures  exactly  si     '     " 


'  touching  ii 


3eorth 


Sokimon's  marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter  (I'atrick, 
on  Eiad.  x-iriii,  30).  Subsequent  discoveries,  however. 
among  the  antiiguities  t^  Egypt  lead  to  the  cooelusiotii 
that  these  resemblances  belong  to  a  much  earlier  period. 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  says  the  figure  uf  Truth  which  the 
Egyptian  archjudge  suspendeii  from  his  neck  wsji.  in 
fact,  a  representation  of  the  goddess  who  was  wnrshippeii 


AnrlenLEgjrptlsn  Silting  Figure   s 

of  the  Quddess  of  Truth  and   t, 

JUBilce. 

means  of  miraculous  virtue?"  Our  authorii 
these  Egyptian  antiquities  odds  that  the  a 
(Sept.)  interpretation  of  Ihe  Urim  and  Thm 
as  signifying  "light  and  truth,"  presents  a  st 
analogv-  lo  the  two  ligores  of  K^  the  stin,  and  1 
rrulA,  it)  the  breastplate  worn  by  the  Egyi 
Here  Thmei  is  represented,  as  she  freqiieiil 
by  a  single  figure  wearing  two  ostrich  feathe 
emblem,  because  all  the  wing -feathers  of  ihi 
were  couMdered  of  equal  length,  and  hence  meat 
or  correct"  (.4bc.  fffypl.  [Lond.  1848],  ii,  27,  ei 
28,  etc  See  alw  other  remarks  on  the  dual 
of  Thmei.  in  d-iBfry  .i  " 
Anli^iliri,  selected  from 
the  British  M 
F.  Arundale  an 
mi).  Upon  a  view  of  the  ) 
preceding  facts,  even 
orthodox  an  antiiiuartan 
Hengstenberg  <>.j!jl/''  " 
/*e  «.-^.  ../ -.l/.,«-^ch.vi)  Fiiure-on  Ewptlai.   : 


UKIM  AND  THUMMIM  e; 

the  Urim  and  Tbrnnmim  w<re  "(liiiiKB  w«ll  ktiuWD 
be  |i«nUrch»,"  u  iliviuely  appniiiteil  nip»nM  uf  iii- 
u;  <if  the  Lnrd  [litn.  xxr,  ii,  i3\  uiilnl  lo  an  in- 
iw  Mile  uf  nligion;  Ihit  [he  originals  were  pre- 
tiur  (be  real  uk  at  letst,amiuig  th«  Abnihaniiils. 

u  ibe  rerormatioD  unitrr  Moses,  wvre  simply  rec-^ 
otd;  that  the  Tesemlilaucea  to  them  among  tht 
-priuii  were  but  imiuliuii!!  of  thin  prirneval  mudt 

miUr  meaui  originally  connected  wilb  the  Mcrifici- 

luppuailion  to  thiiriew  of  a  direct  Egyptian  origii, 
bt  ohjecta  in  question,  it  has  been  forcibly  urgeo 
ibii  the  iroida  Urim  ami  Thammim  do  not,  in  fact, 
nTnakoitdJiutice!  (3)  that,  with  the  exception  ut 

351  in  cornel 


iai  fuiii 


le  hitih- 


n  In  the  caaea  orcotianlUtiun.likelhatnT  theEgyp- 
ucbjndge;  and  (3)  that,  if  luch  an  image  were  iii' 
ltd.it  ia  itrange  that  no  descriptiiiii  isciven  luideii' 
it,  nur  any  prescription  made  as  to  its  form  or  stnict-^ 
In  the  Mosaic  account,  as  [here  it  uf  all  the  other 
a  (see  Keil,  Commtultirt,, 


a  of  the  priestly  n 


«■)■ 

r.Oraculnr  Tw.  — The  procesi  of  consulting  the 
I  bg  Urim  and  Thummim.  nnd  the  form  in  which 
•nswer  iras  returned,  arc  not  explained  in  Script- 
did  all  we  c^  aay  on  the  subject  is  from  Ribbin- 
Indilion.  The  rabbins  say  (bat  the  manner  of 
iring  was  as  follows:  the  priest  put  on  his  robes, 
went  (not  into  the  sanctuary,  where  he  conid  go 
mce  a  year),  but  into  the  unctum,  nr  holy  place, 
jtoud  before  the  curtain  or  Tail  that  divided  tht 
uarr  fmm  (he  sanctum,  '■'here  he  stood  upright, 
ff  lowarils  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  behind 
ttuod  the  person  for  whom  he  inquired,  in  a  right 
rilh  the  priest,  facing  the  back  of  the  Utter,  but 
fe  the  WDCtum.  Then  the  priest  inquired  of  (iml 
ming  the  matter  required,  iti  a  tow  voice,  like  one 
ng  half  audibly,  and,  keeping  his  eyes  upon  the 
tplalc,  he  received  by  Urim  and  Thummim  the 
itiaimonides  w 


By  Urim  and  Tbumniim  a  measure  uf  the  Holy 


high-pH 


;  Christ 


Ik 


eby.f 


lefor. 


indivuti 


e  king,  or  for  him  on  whom  the  albin 
congregaiion  lisy. 
th  renpecl  to  the  mode  in  which  the  answer  was 
leil,  Prideaus,  and  some  other  Christian  commen- 
,  think  that  when  the  high-priest  inquired  of  the 
standing  in  his  robes  before  the  vail,  that  an  sudi- 

lat  the  answer  was  given  liy  certain  letters  en- 
n  on  the  slimes  in  the  breastplate  becoming  pe- 
ly,  prominently  lustniiui.  in  proper  order,  so  as  to 
id  by  the  higb-priesl  into  words.  For  instance, 
Uavid  inquired  of  God  whether  he  should  ro  up 

of  (he  cities  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  ii,  1),  the  answer 
(io  up,"  nVs,  alak ,-  the  letters  7,  \  and  n  became 
er  prominently  lustrous,  and  thus  formed  the  word. 

explinations  evidently  depend  upon  (he  Talmud- 
odes  above  recited  as  to  the  form  and  nature  of 
ijecls  themselves.     See  Divisatio.v. 
ri/piatl  Sigtaficattet.—'Vlie  office  of  the  hiKh-priest 

Tvice,  were  all  typical  of  the  Ciiristlin  dis|)ensa- 
it  of  the  office  and  person  of  Christ;  in  whom, 
he  Urim  and  Thummim.  as  well  as  the  other  types 
Teshadowings,  were  fulfilleiL  He  was  Lijihi,  I'er- 
I,  Manifesutian,  and  Truth.  He  wai  the  '-  true  i 
,  that  lighleth  every  man  that  comcth  into  the  I 
'  (John  i,  9).  **  Being  made  perfect,  he  became 
othor  of  salvaUon  to  all  that  obey  him"  (lleb.  v. 
le  was"  God  manifest  in  the  flesh"  (I  Tim.  iii,  16/ 
■a  "  the  Wav,  the  Truth,  and  t)ie  Life"  (.lohn  xiv, 


:  in  wbotn  are  all  the  gifts  of  the  llidy 

lit  measure  (iii,  iH).     "  He  put  im  right- 

biesstplate"  (Isa.  lix,  19) :  and  by  his  mer- 

'  HiKh-priesl,  he  has 

(IThess.  V,  8).  Some  have  seen  the  Urim  atul  Tbnro- 
mim  the  object  alluded  t«  by  JohnaB"lhe  white  stone" 
{'iih^Oi  Xilncij)  of  the  Chrisrian  mysteries  (Kev.  ii,  17). 
SecTvPK. 

VI.  LilrmtuTf.— la  aildition  to  the  works  cited  above, 
■nd  those  referred  (u  by  Winer  {Healaerltrli,  s.  v.)  and 
by  Darling  (Cj/clop.  Btilioffraph.  coL  231  sq.),  there  are 
monographs  on  this  subject  in  l,.atin  by  Calor  (Viteb. 
1G76),  Wolf  (Ups.  1740),  Schrjider  (Marb.  1741),  and 
Stiebriz  (HaL  1763);  and  in  German  by  Bellemunn 
l.lSerL  1824)  and  SaalschUtz  (Kiinigsb.  1S49J.  See  Hioh- 

.umamc  otJupi- 

UrlfB  (or  Orlsaa)  Veraion.     L'Hva,  the  ver- 

scuhi[dialectafUrisBa(ii.v.),  isa  tolerably  pure  dia- 

erms,  borrowed  through  the  medium  of  the  Hindus- 
ini,  with  otheiB  of  doubtful  origin.  It  is  closely  coll- 
ected with  Bengali,  but  greatly  differing  in  pronun- 
ialinn,  for  an  effeminate  style  of  articularion  is  previa 
:nt  in  Bengal,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Orisu  have  a 

rritten  character  peculiar  lo  itself. 
The  llrst  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  dialect  was 
commenced  by  the  .Serampore  missionaries  in  1H03,  and 
an  edition  consisting  of  one  thousand  copies  of  the  New 
Test,  was  printed  in  1811.  The  drat  edition  of  the  Old 
Test.,  also  consisting  of  one  thousanil  copies,  was  print- 
ed in  1819.  The  New  Test,  was  soon  exhsusletl,  and 
a  second  edition  of  four  thousand  copies  lef)  the  press 
in  1822,  in  the  sane  year  in  which  a  mission  by  the 
(ieneral  Baptist  Society  was  established  at  Cuctack, 
the  capita]  of  Orissa.  In  1832  a  second  edition  of  the 
Old  Teal,  left  the  press,  together  with  a  sepaniie  edition 
of  the  I'salms.  In  I8»8  the  Kev.  Menrs.  Sutton  and 
Nnyes  undertook  a  new  veisiiui  of  tlie  Scriptures  in 
L'riya.  Dr.  Sutton  commenced  with  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis, and  when  the  translation  was  completed  he  carried 
on  Inth  the  printing  and  biniling  at  Cuttack.  An  edi- 
tion of  the  Old  Test  he  completed  for  the  KbIeSocietv 
in  IS44.  In  I8r>l  an  edition  of  two  thuusaud  cofdes  of 
:  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  from  Dr.  Sutton's  version,  was 
issned  from  the  Cuttack  press  at  the  instance  of  the 
Bible  Society,  In  the  Hrport  for  1S6B  we  read  that 
the  New  Test  has  been  revised,  but  the  Old  TesL 
has  been  reprinicil  as  before.  Whether  I>r.  Sutton 
ci>mpleied  his  version  or  not  we  are  unable  to  stale. 
The  only  notice  we  And  again  concerning  the  Uriya 
version  since  IWia  is  the  statement  made  in  the  ^kmi'm/ 
Srpoii  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bilile  Societv  for  the 
year  1873  that  'the  Rev,  Dr.  Buckley  has  completed 
the  printing  oT  a  revised  veiHinn  uf  the  Old  Test,  at  the 
society's  expense."  From  the  Rrpoii  for  the  year  1879 
we  see  that  up  lo  March  31, 1879.  the  British"  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  hail  disponed  of  4000  Bibles  and  Old 
Tests.,  34,000  copies  of  portions  of  the  Old  Teet^  and 
2000  copies  of  portions  <i  the  New  Test.,  or  altogether 
i>f  40,000  copies,  in  part  or  in  whole,  of  the  Uriva  ver- 
sion,   (a  P.) 

nrlap«rger,  Joliann  Augtut,  a  German  theuto- 
tpan  and  controversialist,  was  bom  Nov.  2\  1738,  and 
linring  most  of  his  public  life  was  pastor  and  senior  at 
Augsburg.    He  was  possessed  of  great  learning  and 

He  was  also  a  foremost  champion  of  evangelical  truth 

igainst  the  attacks  of  the  philosophical  anil  raCionaliz- 

leologies  of  his  countrj-,  and  contributed  several 

works  to  the  literature  of'    ' 
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among  them,  Versucfie  einer  genauen  Bestimmurig  des    tractetl  conflict,  Unicinus  was  driven  out  of  Italy,  ii 
Geheinmisats  Gottes  (17G9-74, 4  pt8.4to) : — Kurzgefasstes    went  to  Cologne.     lie  returned  to  Italy  in  381,  aud  re- 


le 


System  der  Dreieiniyk^UUhre : — Traktat  vom  gottlichen  nowcd  the  agitation,  but  was  finally  banished  by  th 

KbenbUde,    lie  founded  the  "  Deutsche  Christen! hums-  Council  of  Aquileia.     He  is  not  included  iu  the  li^Uo! 

(vesellschaft**  (German  Society  for  Christianity),  the  popes.     See  Herzog, ^efi/-£«cyili2op. s.  v. 
idea  for  which  he  toc>k  from  the  British  Society  for  Pro-        Ursins  (Onfini),  the  name  of  a  French  famiJ  v  emi     .— - 

moting  Christian  Knowledge  (founded  1698)  and  the  „^„^^  f^„  ^^e  15th  centurv,  for  its  services  in  Sta'ie  sdi^    .d 

Swedish  society  «  De  h  ide  et  Chnstianisino       The  so-  ^.^^^j,  ^^^  historical  literature.     Two  of  them  are  ap— r^ 

ciet5'  was  farst  established  in  Basle,  but  failed  to  under-  ^-^..-j-*^  u^-^ 

1       ,  1   ^       .  •  »    T-r  1  t^    M      11  J  •    •  propnate  nere. 

take  the  work  for  which  Lrlsperger  had  called  it  into        ^  Jacquks  Jouvknkl  des,  brother  of  the  succ^L^  l- 

being-the  advocacy  and  defence  of  pure  doctrine-and  •       ^^,  ^^^^  j,,  p^^i^^  ^^  j^  ,4,0^  ^„^,  j,^^^  nh^-^-c- 

devoted  Its  efforts  rather  to  the  promotion  of  true  piety,  ec-ssivelv  archdeacon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Paris  (1441     .«1  > 

Though  disappointed,  Urlsperger  gave  his  services  re-  ^„^,  archbishop  of  Kheims  (Sept.  25. 1444) :  but  in  144     .Ml» 

peate<lly  to  the  society,  and  continued  to  travel  ov-er  ^^  ^Mgned  the  Utter  jHwition  in  favor  of  bis  bftHhe»    r. 

the  Omtinent  and  to  KngUnd  in  its  behalf,  until  he  receiving  the  two  dioceses  of  Poitiers  and  Frejus.     H  :^e 

died  at  Hamburg,  Dec.  1,  1806.     See  Hitrzog  Real-  ^j^j  ^t  Poitiers.  March  12,  1457.     He  was  occupied  i    ^n 

hncfjk'hp.  f^  y  ;  but  com  p.  Smiths  Hagenbach,  //m/.  of  ^^^^      j^^j^^  ^„j  ecclesiastical  negotiations  of  tli 

UrlBperger,  Samuel,  a  Protestant  divine  ofGer-        2.  Jkan  Juvi^nal  (or  Jourenel  des\  Jr.,  a  pr«lai^    ^te 

many,  father  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  Aug.  81,  1685,  and  historian,  was  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  23, 1388,  and.  a  .j^mkU 

at  Kirchheim,  inWUrtemberg.    He  belonged  to  a  Hun-  ter  studying  at  Orleans  and  Paris,  became  diurfor  ■.         in 

garian  Protestant  family,  which  with  many  others  was  utroquejure,  and  enjoyed  some  minor  offices;  but  w^^-.4U 

obliged  to  leave  the  country  during  the  Thirty  Years'  <lriven  into  exile  with  his  parents  in  1418.     In  1425  I^^Pj? 

War.      He  studied  at  Ttlbingen,  where  he  publicly  returned  as  advocate-general  under  Charles  VII,  ai — •-r/ 

spoke  on  Ratio  etjides  coUatas  cofttra  Zackium  et  Poire'  soon  rose  through  lower  ecclesiastical  positions  to  tl""^^?- 

tvm.     He  continued  his  studies  at  Kriangen  from  1708,  bishopric  of  Beauvais  (1431).     In  1444  he  was  tram.  t«^ 

and  after  a  short  stay  at  Jena  and  Halle,  he  went  to  ferred  to  the  see  of  Laoii,  and  in  1449  he  becanne  arc'Kr- 

Leyden,  Utrecht,  I>mdon,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.    Af-  bishop  of  Rheims,  where  he  died,  July  14,1473.    Ife 

ter  his  return  to  itcrmany,  he  was  ap|>oiiited  pastor  in  was  engaged  in  several  diplomatic  embassies,  and  wrote 

1713  at  Stettin.     In  1714  he  went  to  Stuttgart  as  court  a  number  of  ecirlesiastical  works,  for  which  see  Hoefer. 

preacher  and  member  of  consistory.     Deposeil  from  his  Xouv.  Biog,  Generate,  B.y, 

office  in  1718,  he  was  appointed  in  1720  sufierint^Mident       Ursinus,  Johann  Heinrioh,  a  ProtesUnt  theo- 

at  Herrenburg,  and  three  years  later  he  was  called  to  i^pji^n  ^f  Germanv,  was  b«>m  at  Spirea.  Jan.  26,  16(i8. 

Augsburg,  where  he  <iied,  April  21,  1772.     Besides  a  ^.^  died  at  Ratisbon,  Mav  14,  1667.  where   he  had 

number  of  sermons,  he  published,  A  usjuhrltche.  Xach-  i^„  superintendent  since  1655.     He  is  the  author  of 

ncht   von  den  sahburffitchen  Kmu/rttntm,  die  stch  in  Atuilectorum  Sacromm  Lib»i  iModecim  (Fiankf.  166»- 

A  wtika  fti^rgelassen  haben  (Halle,  1 735-52,  3  vols.) :  jq^  2  vols.) :  -  OmpewHum  Histor,  de  EccUsiar.  G^- 

—Atnerikanvtches  Ackerteerk  GotU*  oder  zuveHasnge  „tamcar,  Origine  et  Progressu  ab  Adttcennone  Domim 

Nachrichten  von  dem  ZvMande.  der  ron  den  mlzbttr-  ^^^^  „^  Carolmn  Magnum  (Nuremb.  1664):— £VWr«. 

gischen  Kmigranteti  erbauten   Stadt  Eben-Ezer  (ibid,  asteasif^de SacrisConcionibus{VTfai\ifA^9)i--Siitrar. 

1754-66).     See  Doring.  OWeAr/c   Theohnfen   De.utsch-  Conciomm  jurta  IHversas  Tradandi  Methodos  Para^ 

landf,  IV,  559  sq.;  Kocli,  Gesch,dts  deutschen  Ktrchenr  tUfpnatn  (ibid.  eod.).      See  Winer,  Hirndb.  der  Iheol. 

Hides,  V,  71  sq.     (R  P.)  Literatur,  i,  30,  778;  ii,  58;  FUrst,  BiN.  Jud,  iii,  462. 

Urquehart,  John,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  (B.  P.) 
St.  Andrew's,  Scotland,  and  a  youth  of  singular  promise       UrBintis  (Bekr),  Zacharias,  a  German  theologi- 

and  piety,  was  bom  in  Perth,  June  7,  1808.     In  April,  «„  of  the  16th  centurv,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Melanc- 

1824,  he  made  a  decidetl  profession  of  piety,  and  con-  ^hon,  the  friend  of  Calvin  and  Peter  Mart\T,  and  one  of 

secrated  his  powers  entirely  to  the  serx-ice  of  his  Re-  the  two  authors  of  the //nVWften/ Ca/wAiw,  was  bom  at 

detmer.     He  left  the  university  in  1826  with  the  repu-  Breslau.  July  18. 1534.    He  acolmpanied  Melaiicthon  to 

tation  of  being  by  far  the  most  eminent  of  his  class,  al-  ^he  religious  coilofjuy  of  Worms  in  August,  1657 ;  after- 

though  then  but  seventeen  years  of  age.     He  decided  ^.^rds  visited  Calvin  at  (ieneva;  and,  finallv,  went  to 

to  become  a  missionary  to  the  heathen,  but,  on  account  p„',g^  ^^ere  he  studied  Hebrew  under  Jean  Menrier. 

of  his  y<»uth,  was  induced  to  wait  a  while  l)efore  enter-  q,,  ^is  return  he  was  called  to  the  service  of  his  native 

ing  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  that  station.     He  die<l  ^itv,  and  became  fourth  professor  of  the  Collegia  Primi 

Jan.  10, 1827,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.    See  his  .\femoirs,  Oniiuis  in  September,  1558;  but  the  mililness  of  his 

Letters,  and  Select  Remains,  by  Orme.  views  respecting  the  eucharist  having  excited  contro- 

Urquhart,  Jonx  F..  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  versy,  he  solicited  a  release  from  that  office,  which  wa» 

Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born   in    Montgomery  granted  April  26.  15(>0.     In  this  disi>ute  he  wrote  the 

County,  Ala.,  Sept.  15,  1841.     He  ex|»erienced  religion  Theses  de  Sacrainenti*  (in  Tract,  TheoL  an.  1584.  p.  339- 

when  *ab<Hit  nine  vears  old,  moved  with  his  parents  to  382).     He  went  to  Zurich,  and  became  the  companioD 

Flori«la  in  1852.  joined  the  Fl.irida  Conference  in  18(M>,  and  pupil  of  Peter  Martyr,  with  the  result  that  he  dis- 

and  laborwl  in  it  faithfully  until  his  death,  Aug.  19,  :  covered  himself  to  be  no  Lutheran,  and  not  even  a  mere- 

1864.     Mr.  Urquhart  was  a  young  man  of  lively  spirit,  Philipist,  but  altogether  a  supporter  of  the  views  of  Cal- 

refined  an<l  elevated  bv  grace,  and  very  promising.   See  vin,  Beza,  and  Peter  Martyr. 

Minutes  of  Amittal  Cou/erencts  of  the  M.  E.  Churdi,        Ursinus  was  so4m  afterwards  called  to  the  Collegium 

South,  I8<U,  p.  522.         *  Sajtientite  in  Heidelberg,  vnd  to  its  duties  afterwards 


UrBacius,  bishop  of  Liugidunum,  in  Mu?sia,  during 
the  4th  century,  is  noted  as  l>eing  a  discifde  of  Arius, 
and  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  Arian  court- 
party.     See  Neander,  II int.  of  the  Church,  ii,  404  sq. 

UrsicinuB,  antipope,  was  a  deacon  of  Rome,  and 


added  the  chair  of  d(^mati(;8.  He  began  his  theologi* 
cal  prelei'tions  Sept.  1,  1562,  and  in  the  Allowing  year 
undertook  also  the  deliver}'  of  the  Sunday-aftemooii 
sermon  on  the  catechism.  To  these  various  duties  he 
added  the  formation  of  a  constitution  for  the  churchea 
of  the  Palatinate,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  Olevian, 


claimeil  the  olertion  as  successor  of  Tiberius  over  Dam-  I  but  whose  defence  devolved  on  him  alone.  It  was  in 
asus  (q.  V. ).  who  was  elected  (  A.D.  366  )  by  a  larger  '  the  prosecution  of  this  work  that  he  began  his  active 
party  of  the  clergy  and  the  Roman  people,  and  was  rec-  literar\*  life.  He  wrote  a  Vertmttcortumg  against  critic 
ognised  by  the  emperor  Valentinian  I.     After  a  pro- ,  cisms  and  perversions  of  the //etd^^knyCVilealifMifWhicI^ 
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UltSULA 


fMiD«d  tlw  principal  t'. 

■u  AnliBarl  an/  tlUcktr  Tkrtilogra  Crtuur,  aini  uirn;. 
wortt      When  the  M»ulbninii  Cmveiition  grtv  uuc  uF 
cbtat  diKu«<Hi*  [»«  MAiTLBEttiNs],  L'rriinu*  wan  oub 
uTtbe  eoUociiton  for  che  fdatiiiau,  anrl  demaiigtniteil 
b.T  his  nailineu  uiJ  keeimeu  Ihat  he  W4a  one  ot  the 
■blot  diipuunu  of  Ihe  lime.      The  Wunembergera    | 
baring  vioULed  the  agreemeiic  to  refrun  fnun  putilish-   , 
itig  the  proceedings,  the  HeiJelbfrue™  were  obliged  t* 
mponil;   and  the  duly  of  curracting  the  perveraiuna    , 
■hich  hai  gone  out  before  Ihe  public  derulreil  bkbii 
n  Urainos.     From  ihi>  time  onurard  he  was  invidvei 
is  Lbs  coDtroreny  about  the  correct  interpret atioo  ot    , 

irt.  X  of  the  Aagtburg  C/m/tMiion,  in  which  the  stnct  I'dj,,  j^rg  was  awimming 
LuthersUB  i  misted  that  Lulher'a  wrilinB«,e«|ieeially  hisj.ppeareJ  ill  the  water,  agaiiixl.  which  it  leaned  ilwlf, 
polemical  writing  should  be  conridered  the  only  guide.  Then  the  UrMiet  ome,  cracked  the  abcll  with  his  liuriw, 
saiil  eo<le>Tond  lo  deprive  all  who  did  nut  hold  their  |  and  Irum  this  egg  then  ((iTang  the  wurld  and  all  that 
■view  of  the  legal  uaiiding  assured  to  those  who  accept-  |  it  in  the  world,  and  the  breath  ol 
CHl  the  Cu»fiaim  as  a  BUlen 
L»f  the  endlen  dispute, Urainus  closed  his  share  in  the  |      UMftla  (St.)  imd  TAf  EIntn  TAomnrnJ  I 

'  i  The  legend  scalM  that  [Traula  was  the  dauKhIrr  ol  The- 
ir l>iognetu«,  of  Blilai         —         -     -■  ■- ' 


UiUel,  C'i«to  run  frufflk^m  (Frankf.  mff); 
tleizog,  SeaUKiuyUop.  a.  v. :  Smith's  lU(,'«i>bach,  Hit, 
<i/-  Itaelriari,  ii,  §  222,  and  g  22:)  a,  4. 

Uratler,  in  Chinene  and  I'ernan  mytliuliny.  Thef» 
said  IV  be  erected  in  China,atHiakr>,  in  a  large  pagn- 
,aiiUtueofahull  eiitirelv  of  gold.  If  the  n-portsof 
e  Holland  expeditions  are  true,  it  is  marvellom  what 
similarity  there  u  in  the  fable  of  this  bull  and  Chat 
jrshipped  by  the  Peniana  and  Egyptian*,  lie  is  lep- 
n»enl«l  aa  in  the  act  of  spriiisiug.  with  the  iiitentiun 
if  breaking  au  egg  that  lies  •■vimrniiiK  in  the  water 
rluM  by  a  ruck.     The  Chiiieae,  Egy(itiaiw,  ami  l^miaiia 


t  of  their  fait 
closed  hit  aban 
Milroveny  in  1566,  with  che  deteimiiiatiou  to  ' 

He  was  soni  ouL     Ilia  health  waa  iuipaireil,    ^ 


luiseiitcd  to  his  demand  ui 


■  heathen  priiire  named  IIu1<l^•■me^anll 


e  Bhould 


jid  he  wasoblige.1  Ui  seek  relief  from 

V  jiy    r»iguing  the  chair  of  dugmatict 
.^rUnchius,  Feb.  10, 1S68,     A  few  munths  later,  however, 

.^cm  new  conflict  .lemanded  hia  atltiition.     George  With-  „,^,^  ;„  «|,ioh  to  make  a  pilgrimag^.     He  ooofoim- 

■^^n,  an  Enylishman,  had  defeinled  in  ■  dispulati.m  at  ^^  ^^  ,,j,j  ^ju^  g,,^^  .jj^  his  religitni.  uluuige.1  his  nime 

.^■leidelbe^  the  thesis  that  the  administration  of  ecclcai-  .^^^^  ^,beriui:  and  she  tu.ik  ship  with  eleven  thousand 

-anstical  diacipline  in  all  ita  exlenl  belongs  properly  to  ,.j,gj„g_     t,,,^  went  iirat  lo  the  [x.rt  of  Tila,  in  Gaul, 

-^he  tLClesiastical  miuialerium  ill  connection  with  an  or-  ,  ^^^^  Hience  up  thu  Khine  to  Oili-giio  and  Ba.-de,  afler- 

.«aaiied  presbyteriale ;  and  Olevian  had  eiidcraed  that  ^^^^j^  continuing  ,iie  iiilgrimage  by  land  as  far  as  Rume. 

■opinion,  while  ErMtua  opposeil  it.     Kaeh  siile  gaiiieil  y,-i,^„  ,|,jj.  returneil,  pope  Cvriacus,  with  a  retinue  of 

t  being  able  to  intiraidale^  its  iippo-  ,.]ergj-,  joiiied  the  immeiiw  pri*e»ion  i  and  at  Baale  tha 


■itherEMU  urilhoL- „  . 

salts.  Beza  and  Itulliuger  were  called  on  for  adi 
•ai,  eventually,  Ursiiiua  was  required  by  the  electirt  to 
•dte  tiis  Tiewt.  He  did  this  in  1569.  in  so  candid  and 
iindlt"  a  nunner  as  to  win  approval  even  from  those 
»hu  dill  Dot  accept  bia  concluaiuns.  The  elector  fliially 
"tecreed  the  erection  of  presbyteries  and  the  execution 

The  accauion  of  the  elector  Louis  Inaugurated  a  new 

Order  of  things  in  the  I-alatinate,  under  which  Liither- 

*iiiaiD  waa  able  to  r^^in  its  predominance.    The  Collr- 

ffiitm  Stipirntiic  waa  dined  in  September,  1577,  and  Ur- 

■uniu  watt  diamiEuwil  from  hia  post.     A  professorship  in 

I^uwnne  was  at  once  offered  him,  but  he  declined  it, 

ajid  aocepteil,  instead,  a  call  to  Neustadt,  where  the  the- 

•  kloKV  or  the  Reformed  Church  found  a  refuge  in  the 

tl^itUtffium  libulrt  Ciuimirianiim.     He  had  [ireviously 

tMa>UahMl,  in  Utin  and  German,  the  confession  of  faith 

^oipendcd  to  the  late  elector's  will  (15;7),and  was  soon 

afterward!  commiMiimed,  in  connection  with  Zanchius, 

■wj,  dt«w  up  for  the  Frankfort  Synod  (.September,  I67H) 

IK  cDnfcHion  which  ahouhl  be  acceptol  in  the  Reformed 

«~hurcliei>  uf  all  European  countries.     Thic  office  he  de- 

.v^ned  ou  the  gruumla  of  ill-health  and  diatmat  of  his 

ability.     He  began  hia  lecturea  on  Isaiah  May  26,  IS78, 

wid  siibsei|iientlv  participated  in  the  conflict  over  the 

acrei^nce  of  the  Formula  dmc-x-dia,  having  contnb- 

uird  the  nw>«i  powerful  argument  in  opposition  to  that 

mpa^nn'.     He  dinl  March  6,  16B3,  at  Neuatadu     111* 

liiHarv  remain*  were  intruslni  to  Prof.  Jungnilz,  and 

he,wiib  other  friends  of  the  departed  schoUr,c..11ecled 

and  puhli«iiwi  many  works  which,  until  then,  enisted 

oulv  in  MS.,  snd  [jave  the  author's  name  to  oihera 

which   harl   preiL.usly  been  anonymously  published. 

The //eiWfc-fyOKecAuni,  with  notes,  and /.win iviON/Ae 

Oryamm  af  A  riHollr,  etc,  were  published  at  NeiislailU 

Pareua,  at  a  IsUr  day,  issued  a  corrected  wtitiou  <if 

the   ELrjMiliom  >f  ike  C«/«Au«  (  Bfem.  1623. 

isd  a  oumplete  edilia 

by  Renter,  hi*  pupil  and  immediate  auccesaor  in  tno 

JtepMHtM. 

See  Adam,  VSl.Grrman.  Tintiogonm:  Heppe,  Grtch. 
iiemMek-Pntnlallitmal!  ii, DogmalU: d.daiUeh. Pto- 

(ElbailUd,  i867) ;  id.  ti*ni  d.  Voter  d.  rr/ormirl.  Kirclie, '; 


ntnlut,  likewise.     At  Cologne  the  re- 
turning pilgrims  were  attacked,  while  disembarking,  by 
honlea  uf  wild  llunnish  liarbariaiis  and  were  all  Tna»a- 
cred,t hough  the  heathen  k lug.  At lila(Kizel),Bd mired  the 
"    spare  her,  that  ahe  might 
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has  bccume  her  peculiar  altribuie  iu  arludc  reprewn- 
UuioDB  ol  Lbis  uiiiU  Immediaiely  afut  the  mum- 
en  heavenly  huatf,  equal  in  number  to  the  Tniudered 
virgiriB,  apiteareii  aii  J  put  the  barbariana  Ui  flight.  The 
delivereii  inhabilaiit*  uf  the  city  thereupon  huricd  the 
Ulen  pilerimii,  and  erected  tu  each  one  a  None  bearing 
bernsme — theuamee  having  been  obtained  from  James, 
a  bishiip,  vihi>  vraa  in  the  train  uf  the  pilgrima  and  who 
btd  found  a  refuge  in  a  uve  from  the  fate  of  his  cum- 
fianiuna.  Soon  arterwardB  Clemantiiia,  a  pilgrim  rrom 
iviiig  been  urged  in  repeated  d[ean]%  erect- 


ed ■ 


,e  gravei 


of  L"n« 


of  thii 


her  eleven  thousand  compa' 
place  of  burial  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
er  interments,  even  though  they  be  of  the  b 
baptized  children,  can  be  perfumied  in  ila  I 

The  oriRin  of  the  Uraula  legend  i>  pn^ably  t«  be 

icles  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  l£th  century,  the  legend 
baring  been  current  in  Ihii  forni  in  Uerniany  !ince  that 
period,  while  a  aomew hat  different  verHon  haa  prevailed 
in  England.  This  rehearaea  that  Maxinua,  the  usurper 
in  Caul  (383-3MM)  aiul  runner  commander  in  Briuin, 
had  required  of  king  Munotna  of  Cornwall  a  number 
of  marriageable  girls  fur  his  legiunaries,  and  Chat  the 
king  


d  deve 


of  noble  n 


aula.    Th( 

"ad  hajbaras  insuUa  appulns,"  and  murdered  by  the 
Iluna  and  Pivis  (?).  The  earliest  titentiun  uf  any  sim- 
ilar event  is  found  in  the  poetical  marCvmlogv  (ad 
Oct.  SI)  of  Wandelbert  of  PrUm,  who  died  in  S70  (see 
D'Achery,  Spialrg.  ii,  54).     The  martyruliigy  of  the 

tions  two  virpna  uf  CutuKne,  "Martha  et  Saula.  cum 
aliia  pluribua"  (Ada  ,5,S.  [BolL'J  Jun.  T,  613),  anil  vari- 
ous ecclesiastical  calendars  of  Cologne  of  ncareely  mure 
TWCnt  dale  mentimi  eleven  virgins  aiul  give  their 
lumea.  The  massacre  itself  iawitli  great  unanimity  at- 
tributed tu  the  Huns,  under  the  command  of  Atlila. 

legend  involves  credible  truth  wc  refer  to  Ziickler.  iu 
lletzog'a  Real-  KwyHop.  s.  v.  See  Cmmbach,  Z.'ntt- 
Ja  I'iudirata.  fU.  (Col.  IM",  foL),  the  most  extensive 
work:  iA.Aurt.Hn  LA  Xll  a.  UrtuU  Vimltr.  (ilv); 
nlwiVadian.Oni/uxAi.Y/.l/iMusV'HTiMfRiO'ien.lulU); 
Usher  in  AiHig.lCcrlei.  hrilati.(hiaHLie>i').p.W  aq.; 
!tamniuB,,V(irf$mJ:Auiii.adOc(.21i  {d.^Hwi/riiad  an. 
aai.  No.  4.  etc ;  Jameson  [Mrs.],£(9nKfiir;  ^  rf,  Ii,501  sq. 
UrsulinM,  (he  name  borne  liy  the  uuna  and  The- 
Btinea  of  a  eharilaUe  order  in  the  Church  of  Kome, 
vrhicli  was  founded  Nov.  'i!>,  153A,  at  Brescia  by  Angela 
Uerici  (q.  v.),  and  became  prrjmincut  among  the  benev- 

Ihe  progress  of  the  i'rotestant  Refurmatinn.  Their 
original  rule  did  not  require  ascetical 

oliligalion 


i73).     It  adda  to  the  three  solemn  Vi 
fourth,  wl 


ongregmtiant 


Its  of  gray  ^irt,  black  rube,  h 
ginUe  wi(b  iron  buckle,  black  cloak  without  ale 
head-cloth  with  short  while  veil,  and  a  brgi 
thin  veil  over  all.  The  French  o 
nated  the  llrtulioe  onler  in  (iennai 
its  greatest  exteuHon  the  order  consisted  of  bIhhi 
ly  loosely  connected  congregaliuntt,  having,  p 

number  of  inmates  being  GO  nuns  and  iO  lay-sii 
a  convenL     The  Umulinrs  are  dialinguiiihrd  In- 

yuung.  In  Italy  aiul  SwiizerlaiHl  the  amgng. 
non-regulated  Ursulincs  compose  the  body  of  ihi 
and  they  observe  a  more  ascetical  rule  than  thi 
lateil  nun!.  They  devote  eigbt  daya  annually 
spiritual  exercises  prescribed  by  l»yula,  teach 
girts  daily,  catechise  adults  on  Sunilay,  visit  ih 
di^lieiise   alms,  and    hold   conferences   every    '. 


thai 


But,afl 


inofti 


t  had  been  obtained  (June  9,  1&44).  the  rule  be- 


Foti 


ongregati 


I  orgiui- 


iied,  whose  members,  for  the  most  part,  lived  togethi 
in  cuiivents.  A  girdle  of  leather  to  symbolize  virgini- 
ty was  ailded  to  the  garb.  More  extended  measures 
to  uniform  and  regulate  the  order  were  taken  under 
the  direction  of  cardinal  Borromeo,  who  was  from  the 
first  its  zealous  patron.  By  I  he  end  of  the  16th  centu- 
ry the  order  had  become  established  in  France,  and 
rapidly  increased  the  number  of  ila  convents.  The  sin- 
gle coiigr^atioD  of  Paris  possessed  over  eighty  such 
houses.  In  time  this  congregation  devised  a  new  rule 
which  was  approved  by  pope  Paul  V,  and  haa  become 
the  model  for  the  rules  uf  (he  congregations  of  Bor- 
-deaux.  Dijon,  and  Lvuns  (see  Comliliil.  d.  Rdigtviri  de 
S.  Cii.  lit  la  foHyrig.  Je  fuiit,  161M,  and  HfjUmaU, 


moat  everj 
der  the  direction  of 
the  diocesan  bishops. 
See  Im  Chrotiiqun 
de  rOrdre  drt  tVnu- 
iwrt  (Paris,  ]67ti), 
vol.  ii ;  Jimnuii  de, 
lUulr.  Rrlign,„i  <le 
tOrdrt  dr  ti.  f>,. 
iv,  1690;  Slayer.O- 
iid.  -  Ordfn  (  Wllrz- 
burg.lB9-i)i  llelyol, 
(leiKiickte  niter  Kfo-_ 
tier-  u.  miler-OrdtH. 
iv,  178  sq.i  Crome, 
Gtiei.    d.     ilmir-y. 

Ordeii,  eh.  ii- Ilcr- 

zog,  Hviil'  Knci/hhip. 
a.v.     TheSrstrntii- 

icB  was  founiled  by 
Uarie  (iuvan  at 
Quebec  in  lt>39;  and 


■e  yei 


■'  Crsnllne  otTrols  Rivli 


^res  and  Chatham,  iu  Canada;  and  in  the  United 
at  Morrisania,  N.  Y.;  at  Cleveland,  Tolnlo,  anc 
ctleville,  O. ;  at  Ijpringflcid  and  Alton,  la ;  at  < 
bia,  Savannah,  and  Augusta,  Ua.;  at  New  Orlea 
Antonio,  (iaiveaton.  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis.  B 
have  ceased  (0  exist  in  I(aly,SHitierhuid,a]idG< 
sines  1H7I. 

Urned,  a  title  of  the  god  Bilgi  in  ChaldH 
thologv.  signifving  "  protector  uf  the  house,''  1: 
ni>rmain.  Chatil.  Mnffic.  p.  1X6. 

TTruker.  in  Chalilican  mythology-,  was  the  n. 
a  wicked  iliemon, '■enormous"  and  "multifold. 
Lenormanl,  Chntd.  ilagie,  p.  8. 10. 

UTu  Slikhar,  in  Chaldean  mythology,  was 
of  the  god  Bilyi.  Mgnifving  "  protector  of  the  fi 
See  Unormant,  Chald.  Magic,  p.  186. 

Utwrtck,  Wiu-iAU,  D.D.,  an  Irish  Congrtg 
minister,  was  bom  at  Shrewsbury,  Dee.  S,  179 
graduated  at  Hoxton  College,  and  settled  at  Sljj 
came  interested  in  important  discussions  with  i 
man  Catholic  divines,  and  by  the  britliaucy  of 
gumenia  and  the  over|>owering  hnx  of  his  mii 
for  himself  a  place  among  the  foremost  defenden 
CJospel  of  Christ.  In  IttiG  Dr.  Urwick  accept 
pastorate  of  York  Street  Cbapel,  DubUn.  and 
the  long  period  of  hu  public  minisii?-  was  reci 
as  an  able  advocate  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  I 
the  Irish  Evangclicml 


[i  (aee  Stcinachiifidcr,  JetrM  IM- 

luiu  were  Iwo  editiona,  inibliahed 

[a  ilraidy  bevii  iiitiiiiale<I :  une  wu 

uid  the  other  wu  ilesigiied  tu 

ikiiig  ChibtiaoB  wiih   ihe  Old 

ihe  iuroKr  «|)p»reil  at  Fvirara, 

leiita,  and  wi  inlroductiuu  by  JIaiias- 
>i  wilh  labl««  of  the 
s  of  chaiilen,  j<idf;c«,  kings,  aud 
«oniin(-  to  the  oWs  110,  u  well 
c  inlrwlueti'iii  b}-  tlillia  JmiH  (iluiL 
ew  preface  and  orrecliniui  br  Sam. 
IieHI).    SecKUr>it,0>KJti.l.iii,4r,3><q.; 

fia  1/rbnio-rrrnirnui.p.iK-ie;   Sluin- 

r.  //.*r.  in  WW.  SwH.  o.l.  ISS; 

r,  p.453; 


Vorit  dty  in  1778.     He  wa»^  |iniiK.  -. 
■uted  bimielf  Id  bis  aecular  calling  *rilh  gmi  acu>..,,. 
''or  many  yi^in  he  wu  a  deacuii  in  the  BuTlin(;Uio, 
K.  J.,  llaplUt  Church,  aitd  luuk  a  deep  iutenu  in  all        J 
irk,  both  at   buine  and  abruad.      _ 
ome  «ai  in  Waibiogton,  U.  C    _^ 
He  remiived  to  Itatavia,  O.,  in  which  place  ha  died,  ^^ 
Hr.  Uilick  waa  one  of  the  faunden^.-^ 


with  special  refcre 


r    "/« 


I   Lilt 


i,  il,  I 


n,  XrphartSn,  p.  4fW  sq. ;  Undo,  Ifu- 
m  jt/win,  p.  mil ;  I>a  Cuata,  liniel  ami 
p.394aq.;  Kittn,fyjn}i.a.v.;  Kayaerling, 
bnin/^mipaltfhieS;  lirUtt,  Gru*.  il.  Jh- 
faq, ;  BuaenmUlleT,  llmMHri  Jut  iHe  lAtrra- 
I.  Krilik  Had  Kxfgar,  iv,  368  aq.:  Simon, 
ir..{i('.r.p.Sll.    (I).r.) 

I,  .GuiLiA!!,  a  Kumaii  CatboUc  divine 
nv.was  bom  at  Ht.  Ubieh,in  llailen,  Oct  30, 
i)d«il  tbe  chair  of  ibnikiKy  at  .SaliburK  rrum 
rU9.  awl  died  Oct  27. 17!IM.  a*  Aictor  of  thenU 
catdtularj'  iu  Ibe  m<iiuMl«ty  of  the  Reitedic- 
■nct  inaHiHi.  Ileisthe  aulW  at,  KpUaqiatat 
g.  lub  Mrlivpnii  MagKnlbia  CttmnnL  tl  iJipl'^ 
Iraliit  fSanut  Itlaxipn,  1794):  — >>u«f>(i'iu 
.../(/rnfr.(iliiil.l»«11):-ifucviiirf<iA>;rfira(i.. 
qHuiHinliiM   liifficiliiirum   I'entntmM  qt 


\^niUa  (Stiinich,  1787) :— rmMjimrfiBia  Syn- 
thrtnra,  tuui  turn  Annljfii  l.ibri  (tmrfrnt,  etc. 
:,I769>.  8eeFllrM,AW.jH'/.iii,«;5;  Winer, 
\  iler  ikfcl.  Lilrralar,  i,  779, 7H7.  (li.  P.) 
rl,  LKnNltAltl^  a  Swi»  throhigian,  wa*  lioni 
1799.  at  Zurich.  He  Miulinl  iu  bin  native 
I  haviiiK  beirii  onlaineil  in  1H20.  be  went  to 

attend  the  lecturea  i>f  Schlciermarher.  In 
relurnrd  tu  his  native  riiy,  and  cummcoced  a 
private  lertnrM  nii  the  Pauline  e|>istki.  In 
■ai  uallril  tu  Heme  aa  profi'iiMir  and  director 
mnaaium,  aiH)  liicil  there  Rvpt  IH.  VOS.  He 
1  exaiit  scbidanihip  wilh  pbiliMiphic  depth  and 

He  wfiM,  (.'.umnni/iirti  Crilini,  in  qua  JtHiimu 

CaMii  rllima  H  *  I'aui'mf  Jmm  CHriili  \ur- 
I  OtlmdHur  (Turici,  IH^  h  written  aiisintt 
nAer-.  —  linlipidtrllinff  da  Piiulviuchnt  I^hr- 
m  itinem  rcristtainw  tur  bibtitckm  Ikiipiunik 
tT'nfnmntfi.ete.  (Zurich,  IHil;  6tb  oL  ItUil}: 
nUir  vberdHt  BHrfPimti  an  liU  Oaliil'r  I  ibuL 
ie  also  publiihed  aome  essays  in  tlie  Stud.  h. 
xTif<,lu<i.Umrtnid-I.a.a.v.:  Zuchiild, /fiUL 
li,  1373;  Winer,  HimlbueA  der  thtol  UttratUT, 
■i&l.lSi;  ii,HI2.  (RP.) 
ik.  Hugh  BtaiTBTt,  a  rresbylerian  minis- 
•om  at  IthmmingburKh,  ()..  .Sogit  9,  ItKt'J.  lie 
lis  academical  aludieii  in  Salem  Aeademr,  Kii» 


li  llnire 


n  IHoS. 


ed  ihei'kigT  in  New  Allianr  Sominirv: 
10  preach  hi-  (.'hillimihc  l>r<-»l<yler>'  in  IKSA: 
1  In-  the  American  Tract  .Siiciety  during  l^'>6; 
ined  an  paalnr  iif  the  Prculivterian  (Tliureb  al 
I.  O..  in  Mav,  1KS7.  He  died  Oct  SI,  1W<. 
in,  Pmb.  Ifitt.  A  tmanar,  IHM,  p.  300. 
ik,  Btepben  C  a  prominent  Raptisi  lay- 
-  •'-  kev.  Thomas  Urtick,  was  bom  in  New 


a  Conv 


1  181U 


1  bdn*  ^^ 


to  carrying  on  Ihe  wurk  of  fui— -^.~ 
the   liiitiMary  Jubiirt,  p.  11}^^  j 

(J.  as.) 

Uatnr,  in   Chaldnan   mylholagy,  waa   a  claia  o^c^ 

vieciing  genii   with   the    face  of  a   humai 

d  referred  to  in  Eiekiel'a  (i,  10;  x,  14)  t 

e  river  Chebar.     See  Lenunnant,  Ckal^a»  JIagm     ^ 

p.  m. 

TTanard.  a  French  hagiofcrapheT  ofibe  9ib  centn^^^r 
BB  a  monk  of  Saint-Germain-dea-Prfa  at  Paris.  ^^B^' 
role  a  Mnitj/rologg  uniler  the  countenance  of  f!hai — 1^ 

Ihe  Bald,  which  was  fint  [irinted  at  Ihe  end  of  Ak->^- 
lea/uin  Xorilhruin  (1476),  and  afterwardi  aerved  ta 
Iw!  basis  of  the  MtiTlgroitgiiim  Bonuianm.  He  dirf  - 
an. «,  H76  or  877.     See  Huefer,  .Voue.  Biag.  GhitTa/r,^ 

Uanipatloii  or  a  Bmiiiricic  is  the  act  (by  a 
iraiiKCr  wbo  has  no  right  to  do  ao)  of  preaeniing  a 
clerk,  who  ia  thenupon  admitted  to,  and  instituted 
in,  a  Church  benefice.  Anciently  soch  an  act  de- 
prived Ibe  legal  patron  of  his  advowaon ;  but  now 
no  usurpation  can  displace  tbe  estate  or  inlemt  of 
Ibe  patron,  but  tbe  tme  patron  may  preaeni  upon 
the  next  avoidance,  aa  if  do  such  uaiirpatioii  had  oe- 

Ubuit  (T{t!3,  fihkek,  lit  a  Htvtg,  L  e.  cxlortiou; 
riwaf,yirU,'  twiM  [Neb.  t,  7, 10]  K»,  MoabJlB,  dri(> 
in  used  in  the  A.V.  in  the  OM-English  aensc  of  wfcreK 
for  iDoiiey  loaned,  and  not  neccaiarily  in  tbe  odious  and 
later  signification,  an  unlawful  contract  fur  the  loan  of 
money,  to  be  relumed  again  with  eiorbilant  incnaae. 
By  the  laws  of  Moses  the  Israelites  were  fnrtddden  to 
take  uHurvfrum  their  bralbien  upon  the  loan  of  money, 
rictuaKor  anything  else,  not,  it  has  been  obaerrcd  by 
Michaelis,as  if  he  absolutely  and  in  all  cases  condemDcd 
Ihe  pracike,  for  be  expmwly  permitted  interest  to  be 
taken  fivm  el rangers,  liut  only  out  of  favor  to  tbepooRr 
cLisaes.  In  other  wonls,  he  did  not  mean  tn  reprcasnt 
thai  Ibe  lakuig  of  inlefeat  for  lb*  loan  of  DHmey  was  in 
itself 'inful  and  unjust;  but  as  st  that  jierinU  thelsrarl- 
ilea  were  comfMratirdy  a  poor  people  and  strangen  u 
commerce,  they  borrnwnl,  not  with  a  view  tci  pmAubut 
fnim  poverly,and  in  onler  to  pnicuTe  the  common  nec- 
essaries of  life.  It  wniibl  tberi'fore  have  been  a  hard- 
ship to  have  cxaeled  from  tliem  more  Ihan  wu  lent  . 
Tlie  Israelites  were,  however,  pennilleil  to  take  lanry  - 
from  sirangris.  from  Ihe  (!anaanitea  and  other  pcoiile- 
devoted  to  sniijcrtion.  This  wsa  one  of  the  many  Dt«n» 
they  ailnpted  for  oppressing  and  ruining  tbe  Canaaoilen 
who  remained  in  ifae  land.  The  Israelite!  were  not  a 
commercinl  people,  nor  were  the  laws  and  rr^latiooi 
under  which  they  were  placed  framed  with  a  view  la 
cncoursgc  Ihem  to  become  such,  but  ralber  to  present 
them  in  tbe  pnssesnon  of  their  family  inheritance^  aad 
in  tlie  cultiraliou  of  a  ^mple,  nnDatenlation*,  bagd 
miHlc  of  life.  Among  themselves,  therefore,  only  aath 
liniEnereil  help  Iu  the  straggling  poor,  and 
over  trials  and  difficulties  waa  eon- 
ril  nf  Che  old  economy ;  not  such  aa 
temlnl  lo  emlisrnus  th«r  drcumitances,  and  at  their 
expense  enabled  a  griping  neighbor  to  enrich  hinaelf. 
This  last  is  the  only  hind  of  usury  fortiidden  in  tbe 
law,atulthe  aroiding  of  this  is  amactimea  given  aDong 
Ihe  charaeteriatica  irf'  tbe  upright  and  godly  man  (ft^ 
XV.  a:  .ler.  XV,  1ft).  It  is  alas  that  which  when  tn«- 
licvd  waa  denounced  as  a  crying  inqnitj,  and  i  ifawiiil 


■erred  lo  tide  then 
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the  Church  to  respect  among  the  laity,  and  might  in-        U'thi  (Oi-^i),  the  Greek  form  (1  Eadr.  viii,  40)  of 

troduce  a  purer  morality  among  the  peoph*.     The  stat-  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  viii,  14)  Uthai  (q.  v.). 
utes  he  hail  prepared  were  then  adopted;  the  dergj-        Utilitarianism,  a  term  firat  applied  to  the  doc- 

promised  to  conform  to  them,  and  pledged  themselves  j,i„^  of  utility  (q.  v.)  bvJohn  Stuart  MiU,  and  adoplt.1 

to  hold  two  Hynods  annua  l.v,  at  which  reports  should  ^  ^i,,^^  ^^^^  ,j„,^      The  .term  utility  w« 

he  rendered  concenung  their  own  condncr  and  the  ^^^^  emploved  to  dUting.n«h  the  doctrine  by  Jeremv 

moral  an<l  religious  state  of  the  people,  and  measures  B^mham.  '  See  Mill,  UtUifarianism. 
for  ttirther  improvement  should  be  devised.     Ihis  en- 

deavor  was  nevertheless  fruitless,  because  opposition        UtiUty,  in  ethico-philoaophical  terminology,  in  the    ^ 

and  disobedience  from   his  clergv  soon  appeared  in  doctrine  that  actions  are  right  because  they  are  useful ^ , 

measure  too  great  for  him  to  control;  but  it  led  to  the  '»'  ^end  to  promote  happiness.     It  is  thus  defined  by^^^ 

inception  of  a  new  plan  for  reforming  the  diocese,  which  ^»**  {UtUitaiwMsm,  p.  9) :  "  The  creed  which  acceptsr^ 

has  given  this  bishop  a  noteworthy  place  among  the  "*  *^*'«  foundation  of  morals  utility,  or  the  greatest  hap^^ 

forerunners  of  the  Reformation.     In  1512  he  caUed  Ca-  P^n«*»  pnnciple,  holds  that  actions  are  nght  in  pn^wc^  , 

pito  (q.  V.)  to  become  preacher  in  the  cathedral,  and  "«"  «»  ^hey  tend  to  promote  happiness,  wrong  as  the.*^ 

three  years  afterwards  CEcohimpadiua,  neither  of  them  ^"^  ^o  produce  the  reverse  of  happiness.     By  happ«.  ^ 

represinutives  of  rigid  Romanism,  and  both  destined  "««»  "  mtended  pleasure  and  the  absence  of  pain :  ta 

soon  to  become  leaders  in  the  tendency  away  from  un happiness,  paiii  and  the  pnvation  of  pleasure.**    T*^ 

Rome.     Erasmus  was  also  valued  by  the  bishop,  and  fundamental  objection  to  the  <loctrine  is  thus  suted  ' 

invited  (June  13,  1617)  to  make  Basle  his  home;  and  ^^^'  ^»**  {AcHce  Powert,  essay  v,  ch.  v):  -Agreeab 

when  Luther  began  his  work,  Utenheim  rejoiced  in  his  "^  *"»*  "^»**ty  are  not  moral  conceptions,  nor  hi 

boldness,  and  read  hU  writings  with  avidity.     So  late  **^«>'  *">'  connection  with   morality.     What   a   n 

as  1519  Capito  wrote  to  Luther  that  a  learned  and  very  ^^""^  ^^^^Y  because  it  is  agreeable,  is  not  virtia. 

upright  bishop  had  promised  a  refuge  to  the  Reformer  *^  Fleming  and  Krauth,  Vocub.  oj  PhUot.  s.  v. 
in  case  of  need,  which  bishop  was  certainly  none  other        Utino,  Leonardo  da,  an  Italian  Dominican,  recr< 

than  Utenheim.     It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  of  a  gymnasium  at  Bohtgna,  chaplain  to  Eugene  IV,^-^ 

that  LutherV  work  was  causing  material  damage  to  the  and  provincial  of  his  order  for  Iioml>ardy,  flourished  io 

bishop  and  bishopric  of  Basle,  and  the  prelate  there-  A.D.  1444.     Ilis  works  consist  of  two  series  of  sermons 

upon  began  to  take  retrograde  steps.     He  first  demand-  and  two  treatises— />?  I^cis  Communibus  Piredicatonm 

ed  and  received  a  coadjutor  in  his  office.     A  public  and  and  Pe  Leyibus,     See  Mosheim,  Church  Hist,  bk.  iii, 

notorious  violation  of  the  fast  on  Palm-Sunday  furnish-  cent,  xv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 

ed  him  with  a  desired  occasion  to  issue  a  mandate  for-        utraquists,  a  name  at  first  given  to  aU  those 

bidding  the  public  mention  of  Luther  and  threatening  members  of  the  Western  Church  ui  the  14th  century 

punishment  for  all  further  transgressions  of  the  hiw  of  ^^o  contended  for  the  administration  of  the  eucbari^ 

fasting.     Erasmus  responded  to  that  mandate  in  a  cir-  ^  ^^e  hiitv  sub  utraque  specie,  i.  e.  in  both  kinds.     The 

cular  letter  addresseil  tx>  the  bishop,  which  may  have  „.„,g  was' applied  especiaUy  to  the  CaUxtines  (q.v.) 

restrained  the  hitter  from  extreme  measures,  but  which,  j,,  ^^^  ,5^1^  century.     See' ViBher,  Hist,  of  the  If.j: 
nevertheless,  caused  his  own  expulsion  from  the  town        ^TS  sq.   See  Tauoritks. 
soon  after  Easter,  1522.     It  is  certain  that  Utenheim      *  _.      '  J-    t»_  tt       1.     • 

always  remained  accessible  to  the  evangelicals;  but,  ,,  ^^'f^^**  Peace  of.     Utrecht  is  a   ctty  of  tlie 

on  the  other  hand,  he  advised  the  Church  of  Zurich  not  ^etherhmds,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 

to  risk  the  second  dispuUtion  set  down  for  September,  '"^  noted  for  the  treaties  which  wer«  signed  there  to 

1528,  and  joined  the  association  of  German  bishops  for  ^'»«««  ^^^  ^^  ar  of  the  Spanish  Succession.     The  prelimi- 

giving  effect  ta  the  Edict  of  Worms.     He  retained  the  "^^^  ^'™«  ^^  ^»»^  ^^5"  »^^^««"  ^t""'  »"^'"  »n^ 

friendship  of  Erasmus  to  the  Ust,  and  permitted  the  ^""^^^  ^«!f  ^»«"«^,  ^h>^i/i^-  .^  congress  was 

latter  to  express  his  views  respecting  the  Church  ven-  "P«"«<^  *'  ^^'^**^  •'*"•  ^2,  1'12.     Arrangements  be- 

frankly.     Worn  out  with  age,  ill-health,  and  anxiet.-,  ^^««"  ^^^  ^^^  P^^*'"  ^«^  completed  in  August  of  the 

he  retired  in  1524  to  Bnintrut.     In  February.  1527,  he  ^""^  Y^f''    Agreement  was  also  reached  with  HoUand, 

asked  to  be  released  from  his  official  duties,  and  died  l^o^ugal,  Prussia,  and  Savoy  soon  afternards.     Each 

March  16  of  that  year.     See  Sudanus,  Basile^i  iiacra,  ':^^^^  contracting  parties  treated  in  its  own  name,  and 

etc  (Bnintrut,  1668);  Ochs,(;wcA.rf.5/rtd^^<Mei,ch.iv«  *».«"<^^  ^J>«^^,  ^f"^./!,  '"t^  "  "*"*  different  treaties 

Erasmus,  Vlatenso,  Th.  Mora,  etc;  Scultetus,  Annates  ^l*?"^  ^P*?*  11,  1713.     Many  changes  were  made  in 

adAAb\9',  WiTZ,ffelHtf,Kirch.-Oesch,y,'m;  Wursti-  the  possesions  of  the  powers  named,  and  ProtestanUsm 

sen,  BasUr  Chronik,  p.  564 ;  fitters  of  Herm.  Busch  and  ™*^«  substantial  gam  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Glareau  to  Zwingli  (ed.  Schuler  and  Schulthess),  vii,  1,        Utug,  in  Chaldtean  mythology,  is  the  generic  name 

195-197;  Ranke,  Deutsche  Oesch.  im  Zeiialter  d.  Re/or-  of  the  inferior  and  malevolent  spirits  properly  called  — 

nuition,  ii,  518;  Herzog,  Leben  OekolainpacTs  (i,  9  sq.),  daemons.     They  are  said  to  inhabit  the  desert  and  to-> 

BeitrdffezurOesch.fia^{\S39)ja,ndjReaUEncyklop.s.\-,;  cause  diseases  of  the  forehead.     See  Lenormant,  Chal- 

also  Tonjola,  Basilea  Sepulta  Deiecta,  Appendix,  p.  25.  datan  Magic,  p.  24  sq. 

Utgard,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  realm  of  Ut-        Uua,  in  Egyptian  mythology,  is  the  name  of  the 

gardsloki,  lying  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  is  the  land  bark  or  vessel  in  which  the  image  of  the  deity  Ra  (the 

of  giants  and  magicians.    It  became  known  from  Thor*s  sun)  was  carrie<l  by  the  priests.    See  Lenormant,  ChaU 

journey  to  Utgard.  diean  Afagic,  p.  83. 

U'thai  [many  U'that]  (Heb.  Uihay',  TiJir,  help-       Uwlenon,  Council  of  {Concilium  Cnienoriense), 

ful),  the  name  of  two  Hebrews.  "  J^**    »»^^^  J"   ^^76,    under    Jaroslav,    archbishop    of 

l.(Sept.rvu>^.y.r.ra>3.';  Vulg.(?^M.)    A  person  ^';^"-      Several   statutes   were  drawn   up   for  the 

(caUed"  the  son  ofAmmihud")  of  the  family  of  Pharez,  reformation  of  ecclesiastical   discipline,    and   a   sub- 

who  resided  at  Jerusalem  after  the  return  frim  Babylon  "/*>'  6"^^  }y  ^^l  ^^^^'K^  towanis  the  expenses  of 

(1  Chron.  ix,  4).     B.C.  536.     He  is  usually  thought  to  the  war  against  the  Turks,     bee  Mansi,  ConcO.  a, 

be  identical  with  Athaiah  (q.  v.)  of  the  somewhat  ^^* 

parallel  passage  (Neh.  xi,  4) ;  but  none  of  the  names  in        XJytenbogaert    (  Uytenbogard,  Wyfembogard  \ 

his  ancestrj'  (except  Pharez)  agree.  Hans,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  ad- 

2.  (Sept,  ih'f^ai  v.  r.  Ow3i;  Vulg.  Uthau)     First  hercuts  of  Arminius,  after  the  death  of  that  scholar  a 

named  of  the  two  "  sons  of  Bigvai,**  who  returned  with  leader  of  the  Remonstrants — an  independent  and  earnest 

seventy  males  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  14).  and  yet  a  moderate  and  considerate  roan,  everywhere 

B.C.  459.  mainuining  a  Hnn  and  upright  character,  and  inoe»- 
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if  he  were,  the  coiidusioa  would  be  fur- 

1.     From  the  above  data  we  iufer  that 

.  corresponds  to  the  Arabui  Deserta  of 

iphy,  at  all  events  to  so  mucli  of  it  as  lius 

)th  parallel  of  latitude.     This  district  ha^ 

en  occupied  by  nomadic  tribes,  who  roam 

ders  of  Palestine  to  the  Euphrates,  and 

» the  confines  of  Syria.    See  Job. 

I  of  Uz"  is  mentioned  only  in  two  other  patu 

ipture.     Jeremiah  in  one  passage  (xxv,  2(); 

^dg.  A usitis)  gruui>.H  it  with  Kgypt, Philiatia, 

Moab;  and  in  another  he  ap[>ear8  either  t(» 

with  a  portiitn  of  Kdom,  or  to  affirm  that 

he  (Idoroites  in  his  ilays  inhabited  Uz  (Lam. 

.>^,  Has),    These  various  statements  show  that 

.'losely  connected  with  Edom,  and  thus  in  gen- 

oborate  the  above  position.     See  InuMiVA. 

later  opinions,  J4is(>[dms  says  that  Uz  fminded 

litis  and  Damascus  {Attt,  i,  ti,  4).     The  former 

X  lies  in  liashan.  an<l  extends  as  far  south  as 

It  may  have  formed  part  of  the  land  of  Uz. 

e  appears  to  identify  Uz  with  Damascus  and 

lonitis,  following  .losephus  (Qu(v^t,  m  Gfn,  r,  25; 

.  Ononuuf.  s.  v.  **  Uz").    liochart  makes  no  less  than 

.*  places  of  this  name :  1.  The  Ghutah  of  Damascus, 

ounding  the  Arabic  (ihuUih  with  the  Heb.  y^V^ 

ds  which  are  altogether  dissimilar:  'L  The  region 

iutiiis,  named  from  Uz«  the  son  of  Nahor  ((ten.  xxii, 

/;  3.  Uz  of  Edom,  the  land  of  the  patriarch  Job  {Ojtero^ 

iO).    There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  authority  for  thiit 

ireefold  division.     The  general  opinion  of  Biblical  ge- 

graphers  and  critics  locates  "  the  land  of  Uz'*  somewhere 

ii  A  rabiti  Peiraa,     Whether  the  name  of  Uz  sun-ive*! 

[)  classical  times  is  uncertain:  a  tril>e  named  ^•h^Mttt 

AiffiToi)  is  mentioneii  by  Ptolemy  (v,  19,  2);  this  lio- 

hart  identities  with  the  Uz  of  Scripture  by  altering 

he  reading  into  Aiimrat  {f*halt'ff,  ii,  H):  but,  with  the 

xception  of  the  rendering  in  the  Sept.  (tv  x''*P9  ^V 

LfWiriJi,  Job  i,  1 ;  comp.  xxxii.  2),  there  is  nothing  to 

ustify  such  a  changi*.     (tosenius  {Thetaur,  p.  KXW)  is 

Btistied  with  the  form  .Esita?  as  sufficiently  correspond- 

ng  to  Uz,  without  any  such  change;   as  also  Winer 

Realtt.  s.  V.)  and  most  others.     See  Spanheim,  Hitt. 

'ftbi,  iv,  10  m\.;  Buddei  Hist,  V.  T,  i.  37();  Carpzov,/M- 

r/w/.  ii,  42 ;  Midler,  /)f  Terra  JM,  in  the  Thes,  1 W.  Test. 

,  540;  Fries,  in  the  Htud,  u,  Krit,  1854,  voL  ii;  and  the 

ommentaries  on  Job.     See  Arabia. 

Uza,  in  Oriental  mytholog}%  was  an  idol  of  the  an- 
ient Arabians  which  Mohammed  destroyed,  ordering 
ts  priests  to  be  strangled. 

U'sai  [most  r'zai  1  (Heb.  Tzr/y',  ^TIX,  stronff;  Sept. 
li'Zat  v.  r.  EW,  Vulg.  Oz£),  the  father  of  Palal,  which 
itter  was  one  of  those  who  aided  in  the  reconstruction 
f  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  iii, 
5),     aC.  ante  446. 

XJ'zal  (Heb.  r^nl^  bjsiK,  perhaps  separate;  Sept. 
U'^r;X  and  AiZ>;v,  v.  r.  Ai/3^X  and  A/cr^X ;  Vulg.  Uzal 
ind  IJuziir)f  the  sixth  named  of  the  thirteen  sons  of 
loktan  among  the  descendants  of  Shem  (Gen.  x,  27 ; 

Chron.  i,  21 ).     B.C.  post  2400.     See  Joktan. 

Abraham  Zakuth,  a  learned  Jewish  writer,  states  that 
^amta,  the  metropolis  of  Yemen,  is  by  the  Jews  called 
l-zal  (Bochart,  Oj>ertijU  114);  and  in  the  Kamus^Azal 
or  Uzal)  is  sai<l  to  be  the  ancient  name  of  Sanaa  ((loli- 
is,  Ia-x,  a  rah,  s.  v.).  This  was  still  further  confirmed 
)y  Niebuhr.  who  heanl,  when  travelling  in  Yemen,  the 
lame  statement  made  by  Mohammetian  natives  (/V- 
\rription  tie  P Arable^  iii,  252).  It  was  originally  A  trzdi 
Ibn-Khaldiln,  ap.  Caussin,  Kssai^  i.  40,  note ;  Afardsid, 
1.  v.;  Ciesen.  Ler,  s.  v.;  Bunsen,  IJibetwerk',  etc.).  The 
irinted  etlition  of  the  Mnrdsul  writes  the  name  Vzdl^ 
md  says, "  It  is  said  that  its  name  was  Vzdl ;  and  when 
he  .\byssinians  arrived  at  it,  and  saw  it  to  be  beautiful, 
^''v  raid  'San'a,*  which  means  beautiful:  therefore  it 
'■*  "    The  Hebrew  name  probably  appears 
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in  the  A  utara  (^kiaiuM  or  khZapei)  of  Ptolemy  {Gto^, 
vi,  7),  and  the  A  usarUis  of  Pliuy,  a  city  of  Anbia  Felix, 
celebrated  fur  its  myrrh  {Hitt.  Wat.  xii,  86).     See  Em- 

NOIXKJY. 

Sanaa  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  regioD  in  tlie  cen- 
tre of  Yemen,  about  150  miles  from  Aden  and  100  from 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.     Its  commanding  poaition,  ii 
strong  fortifications,  the  number  of  its  rooaquea  and  min«>  ^^ 
arets,  and  the  size  of  ita  houses  render  it  one  of  th^ 
most  imposing  cities  in  Arabia.     It  has  m  ciraile]  on  th* 
site  of  a  famous  temple  calletl  Beit-GhumdAn,  said  L 
have  been  founde<l  bv  Shurabll,  which  was  razed  bv  o- 
der  of  Othman.     It  is  abuntiantly  wateieit  by  mounta^ 
streams ;  and  the  gardens,  orchards,  and  fields  around 
are  said  to  rival  in  luxuriance  and  beautv  the  fj 
plain  of  Damascus.     In  the  town  of  Sanaa  there 
still  some  15,000  Jews,  while  in  the  varioua  parta  of 
men  their  numbers  are  supposed  to  amount  to  200,i 
See  Michaelis,  Sjndleg,  ii,  164-175;  Forster,  G*ttgr, 
Arabia,  i,  143;  RItter,  Erdhtnde,  xii,  815-840.      _ 
Akabia. 

Ezekiel,  in  his  description  of  Tyre,  says,  aa  render  wrf 
in  the  A.y.:  "  Dan  and  Javan  ffoifuf  to  and  fro  (\%.Hk 
MtHzdl,  btWi: ;  Sept.  ii  'AtrnX ;  Vuig.  Mosel),  oocuyMft^ 
in  thy  fairs;  bright  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus  were 
thy  market*'  (xxvii,  IH).     The  structure  of  the 
unquestionably  favors  the  translation, "  Dan,  and  Jarin 
of  Uznl  (bt!li<^),  conveyed  to  your  marketa  wruaght 

iron,  cassia,*'  etc     There  can  be  little  doubt,  thercfwe, 
that  the  prophet  alludes  to  the  great  city  of  Vemeimhe 
neigh borhooil  of  which  is  known  to  have  been  famouB 
for  its  spices  and  perfumes.     This  view  is  streiigtbencd 
bv  the  fact  that  Javan  occurs  in  the  Kamus^miA  is  said 
to  be  a  t(»wn  of  Yemen.     The  expreision  Javan  of  Uzal 
is  thus  appropriate,  for  the  latter  was  the  name  of  the 
capital  and  of  a  district  connected  with  it.     The  namea 
Detlau,  Arabia,  Kedar.  and  Sheba,  following  immediate- 
ly in  the  prophetic  narrative,  indicate  the  country  to 
which  the  eye  of  the  sacre<i  writer  waa  directed.     See 
Javan. 

Us'sa  (Heb.  Vzzn',  X9r,  strengih\  the  name  of 
three  Hebrews.     See  also  Uzzaii. 

1.  (Sept.  'Asa ;  Vulg.  Oza,^  First  named  of  the  two 
sons  of  Ehud  the  Benjamite,  bom  to  him  after  the  re- 
moval of  his  former  children  (1  Chron.  viii,  7).  B.C. 
ante  1612.     See  Siiaiiakaim. 

2.  (Sept.  'O^d;  Vulg.  Aza,)  Apparently  the  propri- 
etor of  a  garden  in  which  Manasseh  and  Amoii  were 
buried  (2  Kings  xxi,  18,  26).  RC.  ante  642.  See  be- 
low. 

3.  (Sept.  *Ala  V.  r.  'Ajw,  'A^',  etc ;  Vulg.  A  «r.)    The 
head  of  a  family  of  Xethinim  who  returned  from  Bab>'- 
lon  with  Zenibbabel  (Ezra  ii,  49;  Neh.  vii,  61).     B.C.. 
ante  586, 

UZZA,  TiiK  (lARDKN  OF  (Hcb.  .^oii  Uzza,  SUr  l^s 
Sept.  Kqico^  'OCa  ;  Vulg.  hnivM  Azu\  the  apot  in  which 
Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  and  his  son  Amon,  were  both 
buried  (2  Kings  xxi,  18, 26).  It  was  the  garden  attach- 
ed to  Manasseh 's  palace  (ver.  18;  2  Chnm.  zxxlii,  20), 
and  therefore  presumably  waa  in  Jerusalem.  The  fact 
of  ita  mention  shows  that  it  was  not  where  the  uaoal 
sepulchres  of  the  kings  were.  Joeephua  (.4fi/.  z,  8,  2) 
simply  reiterates  the  statement  of  the  Bible.  It  is  in- 
geniously suggested  In*  Cornelius  k  Lapide  that  the  gar- 
den was  so  called  from  being  i>i\  the  apot  at  which  Us- 
zah  died  during  the  removal  of  the  arii  from  Kiijath- 
jearim  to  .Jenisalem.  and  which  ia  known  to  have  re- 
rained  his  name  for  long  after  the  event  (2  Sam.  vi,  8). 
See  C)rki>-kik>m.  The  scene  of  Uzzah's  death  was  it- 
self a  throshing-fioor  ( ver.  6).  and  the  change  of  the 
word  from  this*,  fforertj  ■•J,  into  //a»,  "|,  garden,  would 
not  be  difficult  or  improbable. 

Runsen  (^JHMtcerk,  note  on  2  Kings  xxi,  18),  on  the 
strength  of  the  mention  of  **  palaces**  in  the  same  para- 
graph with  Opliel  (A.  V.  "forts**)  in  a  denunciation  of 
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Jleb.  Uzziyah\  ?l*f  ?,  strerti/th  of  Jehovah 

prolonged  form  Uzziya'hu^  I'^J??*  except 

Kv,  13,  30;  1  Chron.  vi,  24;   Ezra  x,  21; 

Hoft.  i,  1 ;  Amos  i,  1 ;  Zech.  xiv,  5  ] ;  Sept. 

laQi  but  with  many  v.  rr.;  Vulg.  Ozuis  or 

name  of  tive  Hebrews.     .See  also  Uzzia. 

>bathite  Levite,  son  of  Uriel  and  father  of 

>ng  Samuel's  ancestors  (1  Chron.  vi,  24  [Ileb. 

0.  cir.  1515.     Me  is  apparently  the  same  with 

(q.  V.)  the  son  of  Joel  and  father  of  Zephaniah 

irallel  list  (ver.  3ti ). 

le  father  of  Jehonathan,  David's  overseer  of  de- 

is  in  kind  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  25).     U.C.  cir.  1058. 

he  tenth  king  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Judah, 

8-756.     Like  No.  1  alxtve,  he  is  sometimes  called 

AH  (q.  v.).     Hy  tloNophus  (A  nt,  ix,  10,  3  sq.),  and 

New  Test.  (Matt,  i,  H,  i)),  the  name  occurs  in  the 

Greek  form  as  in  the  Se\9t.  ('O^iac)*     The  date 

d  beginning  of  Uzziah's  reign  (2  Kings  xv,  1)  in 

twenty-seventh  year  of  .Jenil><>ain  II  is  reconciled 

Jsher  and  others  with  the  stati'ment  that  Uzziah's 

ler,  Amaziah,  whose  whole  rt>ign  was  twenty-nine 

iTB  only,  came  to  the  throne  in  the  second  year  of 

ish  (xiv,  1) ;  and  by  the  supposition  that  tleroboam's 

ign  had  two  commencements,  the  tirst  not  mentioned 

.  Scripture,  on  his  association  with  his  father,  Joash, 

uring  the  Syrian  war,  U.C.  835.     Keil,  after  Capellus 

iud  Grotius,  more  violently  supposes  that  the  number 

f  3  is  an  error  of  the  Hebrew  copyists  for  ji*^,  1*^,  or  13*^, 

so  that  instead  of  twenty-seventh  of  Jeroboam  we  ought 

to  read  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  etc 

After  the  murder  of  Amaziah,  his  son  Uzziah  was 
chosen  by  the  people  to  occupy  the  vacant  throne,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen ;  and  for  the  greater  part  of  his  reign 
of  tifty-two  years  he  lived  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  show- 
ed himself  a  wise,  active,  and  pious  ruler.  He  began 
his  reign  by  a  successful  expedition  against  his  father's 
enemies,  the  Edomites,  who  had  revolted  from  Judah  in 
Jehoram's  time,  eighty  years  before,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  head  of  the  (lulf  of  Akaba,  where  he  took 
the  important  place  of  Elath,  fortifie<1  it,  and  probably 
established  it  as  a  mart  for  foreign  commerce,  which 
Jchoshaphat  had  failed  to  do.  This  success  is  recorded 
in  2  Kings  (xiv,  22),  but  fn)m  2  Chron.  (xxvi,  1,  etc.) 
we  learn  much  more.  Uzziah  waged  other  victorious 
wars  in  the  South,  especially  against  the  Mehunim 
(q.  v.),  or  people  of  MaAn,  and  the  Arabs  of  (inrbaal.  A 
fortified  town  named  Maan  still  exists  in  Arabia  Pe- 
tnea,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  situation  of  Gurbaal 
(q.  v.)  is  unknown.  (For  conjectures  more  or  less  prob- 
able, sec  Ewald,  (iesch,  i,  321.)  Such  enemies  would 
hardly  maintain  a  long  resistance  after  the  defeat  of  so 
formidable  a  tril)e  as  the  Edomites.  Towards  the  west, 
Uzziah  fought  with  equal  success  against  the  Philis- 
tines, levelle<l  to  the  ground  the  walls  of  (lath,  Jabneh, 
antl  Ashdod,  and  founded  new  fortified  cities  in  the 
Philistine  territory.  Nor  was  he  less  vigorous  in  de- 
fensive than  offensive  operations.  He  strengthened  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  at  their  weakest  points,  funiishcd 
them  with  formidable  engines  of  war,  and  equipf»e<l  an 
army  of  307,500  men  with  the  best  inventions  of  mili- 
tary art.  He  was  also  a  great  })atron  of  agriculture, 
dug  wells,  built  towers  in  the  wilderness  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  docks,  and  cultivated  rich  vineyards  and 
arable  laml  on  bis  own  account.  He  never  des(>rted  the 
worship  of  the  tnie  (tod,  and  was  much  influenced  by 
Zechariah,  a  prophet  who  is  only  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  him  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  5) ;  for,  as  he  probably 
died  before  Uzziah,  he  is  thought  not  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  Zechariah  of  Isa.  viii,  2.  So  the  southern 
kingdom  was  raised  to  a  condition  of  prosperity  which 
it  had  not  known  since  the  death  of  Solomon ;  and  as 
the  power  of  Israel  was  gradually  falling  away  in  the 
latter  i)erio<l  of  Jehu's  dynasty,  that  of  Judah  extended 
itself  (»vcr  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  and  other  tribes 
'  -'"n.fnjm  whom  Uzziah  exacted  tribute.  See 
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2  Chron.  xxvi,  8,  and  Isa.  xvi,  l-o,  ks.^ 

appear  that  the  annual  tribute  of  sheep  (2  Kingi« 

was  revived  either  during  this  rei^  or  mum  after. 

The  end  of  Uzziah  was  lesa  proeperoiu  than  bi« 
ginning.     ElUted  with  his  splendid  career,  he  der 
mined  to  bum  incense  on  the  altar  of  God,  but  was 
posed  by  the  high-priest  Azariab  and  eighty  otb«.|J[ 
(See  Exod.  xxx,  7,  8;  Numb,  xvi,  40;  xviii,  7.)    "|,"j^ 
king  was  enraged  at  their  resistance,  and,  as  lie  interned 
forward  with  his  censer,  was  suddenly  smitten  with  /^ 
rosy,  a  disease  which,  according  to  Gerlach  (ad  loe.),  u 
often  brought  out  by  violent  excitement.     In  2  Khapt 
XV,  5  we  are  merely  Cold  that  **  the  Lord  smote  the  klag, 
so  that  he  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of  his  death,  aail 
dwelt  in  a  several  house;"  but  his  invasion  of  the  pnM- 
ly  office  is  not  specifiiMl.     This  catastrophe  compelled 
Uzziah  to  reside  outside  the  city,  so  that  the  kiii|;doi& 
was  administered  till  his  death  by  his  atm  J<Mbuo  as 
regent.     Uzziah  was  buried  **  with  his  fathers,"  jet  ip- 
parently  not  actually  in  the  royal  sepulchres  (2  Chnn. 
xxvi,  23).     During  his  reign  an  earthquake  (q.  v.)  oc- 
curred, which,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  hiMofial 
books,  was  apparently  ver}'  serious  in  its  conseqoenec&r 
for  it  is  alluded  to  as  a  chronological  epoch  by  Aaio* 
(i,  1),  and  mentioned  in  Zech.  xiv,  5  as  a  cooTukko^ 
from  which  the  |)eople  **fled."     Jusephus  (^InCix,  ^^^^ 
4)  connects  it  with  Uzziah's  sacrilegious  attempt  to  <^^ 
fer  incense,  and  this  is  likely,  as  it  agrees  with  otb^ 
chronological  data.     See  Amos. 

The  first  six  chapters  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  beloDg 
this  reign,  and  we  are  told  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  22)  that 
full  account  of  it  was  written  by  that  prophet, 
notices  of  the  state  of  Judah  at  this  time  may  also 
obtained  from  the  contemporar}*  prophets  Iloaea 
Amos,  though  both  of  these  labored  more  particulad^I 
in  Israel.     We  gather  from  their  writings  (Hos.  iv,  U 
vi,  11 ;  Amos  vi,  1),  as  well  as  from  the  early  chapter"^'   , 
of  Isaiah,  that  though  the  condition  of  the  mMhxttf^ 
kingdom  was  far  superior,  morally  and  religiously,  t«    ^ 
that  of  the  northern,  yet  that  it  was  by  no  means  fr 
from  the  vices  which  are  apt  to  accompany  wealth 
pnvsperity.     At  the  same  time,  Hosea  coDceires  bright 
hopes  of  the  blessings  which  were  to  arise  from  it ; 
though  doubtless  these  hopes  pointed  to  something  fas 
higher  than  the  brilliancy  of  Uzziah *8  admintstratioD.  i 
and  though  the  return  of  the  Israelites  to  **  David  tbeiir 
king''  can  only  be  adequately  explained  of  Christ's 
doro,  yet  the  pn>phet,  in  contemplating  the  oooditioo  of^    ^^ 
Judai)  at  this  time,  was  plainly  cheered  by  the  lUougbP  ^^ 
that  there  God  was  really  honored,  and  his  worship  vis^- 
ibly  maintained,  and  that  therefore  with  it  was  l>(*unr. 
up  every  hope  that  his  promises  to  his  people  would  a' 
last  be  fulfilled  (Hos.  i,  7 ;  iii,  8).     It  is  to  be  obsenr< 
with  reference  to  the  general  character  of  Uz*iah"''j^ 
reign,  that  the  writer  of  the  second  book  of  Chronicler^ 
distinctly  states  that  his  lawless  attempt  to  bum  incen»^ 
was  the  only  exception  to  the  excellence  of  his  admii  /- 
istration  (2  Chron.  xxvii,  2).    See  Judaii,  Kingdom 

OF. 

4.  Son  of  Zechariah  and  father  of  Athaiah,  the  Xwt 
a  descendant  of  Perez  the  son  of  Judah  resident  in  Je. 
rusaleni  after  the  Exile  (Neh.  xi,  4).     B.C  ante  53<t. 

5.  A  priest  of  the  "  sons"  of  Harim  who  remiuiictd 
his  Gentile  wife  married  after  the  return  from  Babykni 
(Ezra  X,  21).     aC.458. 

UBSi'el  [some  Uz'zid]  (Heb.  Tzzie^',  bK^f  ay 
ftreriffth  is  God,  or  perh.  simply  itrrngth  ofGod  —  Utziak 
[q.  v.] ;  Sept.  'Ojc^X  or  'O^ce^X,  with  some  v.  rr. ;  Vulg, 
OzU-l),  the  name  of  six  Hebrews. 

1.  Third  named  of  the  five  sons  of  Bela  son  of  Ben- 
jamin, heads  of  valiant  families  (1  Chron.  vii,  7).  R.C. 
\M»t  1874. 

2.  Last  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Kohath  (Exod.  vi 
18:  1  Chron.  vi,  2),  also  father  of  four  sons  (Exnd.  v 
22;    1   Chnm.  xxiii,  12,  20;  xxiv,  24),  and  uncle  o 
iVaron  (Lev.  x,  4).     B.C.  ante  1668L     His  desceouan 
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'ere  called  after  him  ( Numb,  iii,  19,  27 ;   1  Chron.  { 
xvi,  28),  Elizaphan  being  their  chief  in  Moaes*  time 
Nfumb.  iii,  30),  and  Amminadab  in  David's  (1  Chron. 
y,  10). 

3.  Third  named  of  the  foarteen  "  sons**  of  Heman  | 
ppointed  by  David  as  Levitical  musicians  ^1  Chron. ! 
Lxv,  4) ;  the  same  with  Azarrel  (q.  v.)  the  head  of  the  i 
leventh  band  of  orchestral  performers  (ver.  18).  ' 

4.  Second  named  of  the  twu  mouh  of  Jcduthun  amon^ 
he  Levite^s  who,  in  the  days  of  kiii^  Hozekiah,  took 
ui  active  part  in  cleansing  ami  sanctifying  the  Temple  , 
kfter  all  the  pollutions  introduced  by  Abaz  (2  Chron. ! 
xxix,  14).     RC.  726. 

5.  Last  named  of  the  four  "  sons"  of  Ishi,  Simeonitish 
ehieftaina  who,  after  the  successful  expedition  of  the 


tribe  to  the  valley  of  Gedor,  went  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  men,  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  to  Mount  Seir, 
and  smote  the  remnant  of  the  Amalekites  who  had 
survived  the  previous  slaughter  of  Saul  and  David,  and 
took  possession  of  their  country,  and  dwelt  there  "  unto 
this  day"  (1  Chron.  i v,  42).     RC.  cir.  712. 

6.  A  "  son  of  Hashaiah,  of  the  goldsmiths,**  who  re- 
paired part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity 
(Xeh.iii,8).     RC.  44G. 

XJzzi'elite  (Heb.  rzzi^H',  "^Ipx-Tr,  with  the  aru, 
a  patronymic;  Sept'O^ii^X;  Vulg.  Ozielitejf  or  Ozihdi^ 
tes\  the  family  designation  (Numb,  iii,  27;  1  Chron. 
XX vi,  23)  of  the  descendants  of  Uzzicl  (q.  v.)  the  Levite. 
In  David's  time  they  numbered  112  adult  males  (xv,  10). 


Vacant  See,  the  territory  under  the  control  of  a 
Lshop  which  has  become  vacant  by  the  death  or  ces- 
on  of  the  episcopal  head.  In  the  ancient  African 
liorch  it  was  under  the  control  of  an  irwentor  or  inler- 
^^»or  (q.  v.),  who  was  required  to  fill  the  vacancy 
within  one  year  or  give  place  to  another.  But  by  the 
5th  canon  of  the  General  Council  of  Chalcedon  (q.  v.) 
he  metropolitan  was  required  to  fill  the  vacant  see 
krithin  three  months,  if  possible,  under  pain  of  ecclesi- 
uttical  censure.  It  devolved  upon  the  metropolitans 
Mt  care  for  these  sees  during  the  vacancy,  but  the  Coun- 
si  of  Chalcedon  provided  that  the  revenues  should 
3e  cared  for  by  the  ctconomut^  or  steward  of  the 
Church.  See  Bingham,  Chrut.  A  ntiq.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xi ; 
XT;  xvL 

Vacant  Sandays,  in  liturgical  phrase,  are  the 
four  Sundays  after  Ember  weeks  (q.  v.)  which  have  no 
proper  office,  owing  to  the  protracted  service  of  ordi- 
nation on  the  previous  night;  the  Sunday  between 
Christmas  and  Jan.  1,  because  preoccupied  with  an- 
other office ;  and  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Advent,  because 
the  pope  gave  himself  to  almsgiving,  as  on  Vacant  Sat- 
urday, the  day  before  Palm-Sunday. 

VacantiEvi  (Gnecized  /3aicdvrc/3oc)  is  a  name  ap- 
plied to  wandering  clergymen,  in  ancient  times,  who 
deserted  their  own  churches  and  would  fix  on  no  other, 
bat  waodered  about  from  place  to  pUce.  Such  persons, 
Wini;  neither  letters  dismit»ory  nor  letters  commen- 
duory,  and  to  be  suspected  either  as  deserters  or  as 
ifrraooa  guilty  of  some  misdemeanor  who  fled  from  ec- 
leaiaatical  censure,  were  not  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
be  Church  to  be  admitted  either  to  ecclesiastical  or 
Ly  communion.  So  strict  were  the  laws  of  the  ancient 
'tiurch  in  reference  to  the  inferior  clergy  that  they 
^ight  not,  upon  any  account,  remove  from  the  Church 
:3  which  they  were  first  appoiute<i  without  the  con- 
ent  of  the  bishop  who  ordained  them.  See  Bingham, 
Jkrist.  A  ntiq.  bk.  vi,  ch.  iv.     See  Vagantks. 

Vacation,  in  clerical  phrase,  is  the  time  from  the 
ieath,  reaignation,  or  removal  in  any  other  way.  of  a 
:»ishop  or  other  ecclesiastical  officer,  until  the  office  is 
nlled  by  another  person ;  also  the  season  of  rest  given 
Co  a  minister  during  some  part  of  the  year. 

VACATION  OF  A  Benefice  is  the  act  of  making 
vacant  m  rectory,  vicarage,  or  other  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice by  the  death,  resignation,  or  deprivation  of  its  legal 
holder. 

VACATION  OF  A  Bishopric.    See  Vacant  Skks. 

Vacoaro,  Andrea,  an  Italian  painter  who  was 
bom  at  Naples  in  1598.  He  studied  with  Massimo 
Stanzioni,  aifter  whose  death  he  was  considered  the 
aUest  artist  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  and  was  without 
t  rival  until  the  return  of  Luca  Giordano  from  Rome 
with  a  new  style.  In  the  contest  for  the  large  altar- 
pieoe  in  the  new  ehnrch  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Pianti,  rep- 
Rsenting  the  Virgin  liberating  the  city  from  pestilence, 


Vaccaro  was  successful.  But  Giordano  soon  carried  all 
before  him  in  art,  and  Vaccaro,  attempting  ^o  compete 
with  him  in  fresco,  which  be  had  not  studied  in  his 
'  youth,  lost  his  reputation.  One  of  his  best  works  is  a 
Holy  Family f  at  Naples.  He  died  at  Naples  in  1670. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rt$,  s.  v. 

Vaccaro,  Domenico  Antonio,  an  Italian  sculp- 
tor and  architect,  bom  at  Naples  in  1680.  After  receiv- 
ing a  good  education  he  studied  architecture,  and  attain- 
ed considerable  eminence.  His  principal  works  are,  at 
Naples,  the  church  called  Di  Monte  Calvino,  the  Teatro 
Nuovo,  the  Church  of  San  Michele  Arcangelo,  and  oth- 

!  er  buildings ;  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  Tarcia  Palace, 
at  Portici;  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni,  at  Capua,  and 

I  others.      See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rtSj 

's.  V. 

Vaccary  (Lat  vacca,  "a cow"),  an  old  monastic 
term  for  a  cow-house. 

Vach  (Sanscrit,  «^«^cA),  another  name  oi  Savaswati 
(q.  v.),  the  wife,  or  female  energy,  of  the  HindA  god 
Brahma. 

Vachaspati  (Sanscrit,  vach^  "  speech,"  and  pati, 
"lord**),  in  Hindii  mythology,  is  one  of  the  usual  names 
of  Vrihaspati  (q.  v.),  the  instructor  of  the  gods. 

Vachery,  a  term  frequently  found  in  monastic  in- 
;  ventorics  and  domestic  MSS.,  denoting  a  pen  or  enclos- 
ure for  cows. 

VacUna,  in  ancient  Italian  mythology,  was  a  god- 
dess of  agriculture,  who  was  worshipped  after  harvest- 
ing time,  and  was  honored  by  rest. 

Vade-mecam  (Lat.  vade^ "  go,"  and  mecum^ "  with 
me"),  a  book  of  prayers  which  a  person  carries  with  him 
as  a  constant  companion. 

Vaeck,  Alardus,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  the  17th 
century,  is  the  author  of  Tractatus  He  Principio  Prinur 
Theoloffice  JemiitictB: — De  Judice  Controver»iarum : — 
Contra  Pontificios  de  Reducenda  Unume  Ecdesinstica. 
See  J5cher,  A  Ugemeines  Geiehrten-l^jrikoti,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Vaga,  PiERiNO  DEi^  an  Italian  artist,  was  bom  at  a 
small  village  near  Florence  in  1500.  His  tme  name  was 
Pietro  Buormacorsif  but  he  was  called  by  the  above  name 
after  Del  Vaga,  one  of  his  instructors,  who  led  him  to 
Rome,  and  introduced  him  into  the  school  of  Raphael. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  employed  to  assist  in  the  decora- 
tions of  the  Vatican  (q.  v.),  executing  a  number  of  the 
finest  frescos  from  the  designs  of  Raphael.  One  of  the 
earliest  works  of  his  own  design  and  execution  was  the 
Creafion  of  Ere^  in  the  Church  of  San  Marcello,  which 
Lanzi  pronounces  a  "  most  finished  performance."  He 
fled  from  Italy  at  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  the  Spaniards 
ill  1527,  and  in  1528  arrived,  in  a  state  of  distress,  at 
(ienoa,  where  he  was  employed  by  prince  Doria  in  deco- 
rating hb  magnificent  palace.  It  was  here  that  he 
achieved  his  greatest  distinction.  He  executed  many 
works  in  Lucca,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  elsewhere.  Late  in 
life  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  much  employed 
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by  the  po|)0,  Paul  ill,  who  gave  him  au  annuity  of  three 
hundred  ducats.  About  1543  he  undertook  the  direc- 
tion of  the  paintings  for  the  Sala  Regia  [see  Vatican], 
but  before  the  completion  of  this  work  he  died,  in  1547. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hut.  of  the  Fine  Arts^  s.  v. 

Vagantes  (Clerici),  or  Vagi.  This  title  was, 
in  the  language  of  the  ancient  canon  law.  applied  to 
cliTgymen  who  were  not  employed  in  and  supported  by 
a  (U'riuite  office  in  the  Church.  Such  ''acephalous," 
wautleriiig  clergymen  were  at  times  very  numerous,  es- 
pecially in  cuuiuries  which  were  not  fully  converted  to 
Christianity.  It  was  not  always  possible  to  assign  a 
definite  parish  to  the  missionary  who  was  scut  forth  to 
labor  among  a  heathen  population.  But  the  Vagantes 
were  foun<l  also  in  Christian  lands.  Sometimes  thev 
were  persons  ordained  in  order  to  do  missionary  work 
whom  persecution  or  fear  had  compelled  to  return ;  and 
often  they  were  impostors  who  had  fraudulently  se- 
cured ordination  at  the  hands  of  some  careless  prelate. 
This  class  of  persons  was  always  disposed  to  traffic  with 
its  ministerial  functions,  not  only  in  the  way  of  assist- 
ing regularly  inducted  clergymen  in  their  work,  for  pay, 
but  also,  and  much  more  frequently,  by  accepting  ser- 
vice as  chaplains  in  the  retinue  of  nobles,  and  stooping 
to  the  performance  of  the  most  menial  and  degrading 
offices.  Decrees  against  such  clergymen  were  issued,  in 
occasional  instances,  as  early  as  the  4th  and  5th  centu- 
ries. The  Council  of  Chalcedon  piwitively  prohibited 
the  ordimitio  ahsoUUa  «.  vaga  (can.  6,  \ttp0T0VHV  airo- 
\vTia^\  and  the  older  canons  enforced  the  principle 
*'Ne  quis  vage  ordinetur."'  Complaints  against  the 
Vagantes  became  especially  numerous  in  the  Carlovingi- 
an  period,  and  were  often  renewed.  See  the  Citpituh' 
ries  of  789  and  794  by  Charlemagne,  and  comp.  ConciL 
Mogunt.  An.  K47,  and  C.  Ticinense,  An.  850.  in  Mansi, 
ConciL  xiv,  90«5, 938 ;  Agobard  of  Lyons,  De  PrivUegio  el 
Jure.  SttctrdtUii;  the  Vita  of  Codehard  of  Hildesheim, 
iv,  2«>;  (ierhoh  of  Iteichersbcrg,  Liber  de  Cotrvpta 
Kccltuf,  in  Baluz,  Miscellan,  v,  89  sq.,  and  Tract4.it. 
adr,  JSimu7uacos,  in  Martenc  and  Durand,  Thes.  Sor, 
A  necdot,  v,  1459  sq.  Bishops  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
are  forbidden  to  confer  superior  orders  on  a  clergyman 
who  has  no  definite  tUulua  btmjiciif  on  penalty  of  be- 
coming personally  respc»nsible  for  his  support  (c  4  et 
16,  X,  I)t  Prah,  el  IHgnit,  iii,  5;  Cone.  Trid.  Sess,  xxiii, 
c  23,  De  Kff,).  The  Vagantes  may  now  be  considered 
OA  having  ceased  to  exist  in  that  Church.  See  Bing- 
ham, Orig.  KccL  ii.  387  sq. ;  Planck,  Gesch.  d.  christl.  Gt- 
ielUchaJUnerf.  i,  375 ;  ii,  100  sq. ;  Neander,  Church  Jlist, 
vol.  ii ;  Du  Cange,  Glostar,  J/er/.  ^  Inf,  Latinit.  vi,  1392 ; 
Ilerzog,  Real-Eiicgklop,  s.  v.     See  Vacajjtivi. 

Vagiiuooi,  Fkanc'Raco,  an  Italian  painter,  was  a 
native  of  Assisi,  where  he  flourished  in  the  first  part  of 
the  16th  century.  There  are  some  of  his  works  in  the 
churches  of  that  citv,  which  l^anzi  savs  arc  "executed 
in  the  spirit  of  the  old  masters,*'  i.  e,  somewhat  dry  and 
hard.     See  Spooner,  Hiog.  IlUtt,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Vagrants.    See  Gyrovaoi. 

Vagum  Ministerium,  a  name  applied  to  the 
minister  who  is  ordained  without  any  fixed  congrega- 
tion of  which  to  take  the  oversight. 

Vaiano  (or  Vajano),  Okazio  ^sometimes  written 
Vaiani)^  an  Italian  painter,  liorn  at  Florence  about  1550. 
He  resided  a  long  time  at  Milan,  where  he  executed 
many  works  for  the  churches  and  for  individuals.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  J  Hit.  of  the  Fine  A  rt»,  s.  v. 

VaiL  In  the  A.  V.  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  this 
orthography  is  found  indiscriminately  together  with 
"veil,"  both  for  the  piece  of  female  apparel  and  for  the 
holy  screen  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple.  In  this  art. 
we  propose,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  to  consider  the 
latter  only,  leaving  the  dress  for  the  heading  Vkii* 

The  word  exclusively  and  invariably  employed  for 
the  ''vail"  between  the  holy  and  most  holy  places  is 
rsiB,  par/ikefh,  a  fem.  gerundial  form  from  Ti"'E,  to 


debar ;  and  hence  signifying  geparatiim,  or  screen.  The 
Sept.  renders  it  by  KaTaickTcufiia,  which  is  adopted  ig 
the  New  Test,  (ilatt.  xxvii,  51;  Mark  xv,  38;  Lufe 
xxiii,  45;  Heb.  vi,  19;  ix,  3;  x,  20).     Josepbus  ea. 
ploys  {Ant,  iii,  6,  5)   the  oorresponding  Greek  verb 
Karainrmv wpt.    The  Heb.  term  occurs  in  Exod.  xxri, 
31,  33,  85;  xxvii,  21 ;  xxx,  6;  xxxv,  12;  xxxri,26; 
xxxviii,  27;  xxxix,  84;  xl,  8,  21,  22,  26:  Lev.  iT,(i, 
17;  xvi,  2,  12,  15;   xxi,  28;  xxiv,  2;  Numb,  ir,  6; 
xviii,  7 ;  1  Chron.  iii,  14. 

We  leani  from  these  passages  (especially  Exod.  xxri, 
31)  that  the  screen  in  question  was  a  heavy  pieoe  of 
cloth,  composed   of  white  linen   striped  acroai  vith 
woollen  threads  of"  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,''  either  ioa 
triple  strand  or  more  probably  in  alternate  bandi,  lod 
further  ornamented  with  figures  of  cherubim,  embroid- 
ered apparently  with  the  needle,  on  one  or  both  sides, 
with  gold  thread.     This  was  suspended  by  menu  aH 
silver  hooks  and  rods  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars  pUoed 
for  that  purpose  in  the  Tabeniacle,  and  doubtleas  fike- 
wise  in  the  Temple.     In  the  Herodian  structure,  ai  ve 
learn  from  the  Talmud ists,  the  vail  was  double,  and  of 
very  great  thickness,  so  as  to  hang  vertically  by  its  own 
weight,  and  impenetrably  close  the  interior  from  riev. 
It  was  this  piece  of  tapestry  that  was  rent  by  the  etrtb- 
quake  at  Christ's  crucifixion  (Matt,  xxvii,  51,  and  paral- 
lels) to  signify,  no  doubt,  that  the  way  of  access  to  God 
was  then  opened  to  all  (see  the  monographs  on  the 
event  in  Volbeding,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  65).  Th^ 
explanation  corresponds  with  the  apostle's  key  to  xX^ 
symbolism  of  the  vail,  which  he  says  represented  *^**^. 
I>ord'8  human  flesh  toni  by  the  atonement  (neU.x,^^^^ 
See  Braschius.  De  Veiis  TabtmacuH  et  TempU  (J\\JS^^ 
1718).     See  Tabernacle;  Temple. 

Vail,  Edward  J.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
born  in  1811.     He  entered  the  New  York  Univenii 
and  after  finishing  the  coune  graduated  in  1811. 
soon  after  entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  ail^^i^Ay 
graduateil  in  1844.     In  1845  he  became  a  stated  sapp*^  "^l^ot- 
in  the  Church  at  Oriskany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  o. 
dained.    After  remaining  a  year  at  this  place,  he 
moved  to  Brooklyn,  K.  Y.,  where  he  was  without 
until  1847,  when  he  was  called  to  supply  the  pulpit 
the  Church  at  Jamesville,  N.  Y.     In  1848  he  wi 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Church  in  Babylon,  L»  I.    Ui 
remained  in  thb  charge  until  1851,  when  he  aooepted  \ 
call  to  Uuiontown,  Cal.,  where  he  remained  three  i 
and  removed  to  San  Francisco,  and  was  without  chat 
three  years.     He  was  then  called  to  Crescent  City, 
supplied  the  pulpit  four  years,  when  be  returned  to 
Francisco,  and  died  Nov.  22, 1876.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Vail,  Solomon  T.,  a  Methodist  Eptsoopal  miiri^^ 
ter,  was  bom  in  1814^  ip  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.    ^e 
was  converted  in  1845 ;  received  on  trial  by  the  Iowa 
C/onference  in  1849;  and  after  serving  at  AnamoM  and 
Big  Woods  missions,  he  was,  in  1851,  admitted  into  fuU 
connection,  ordained  deacon,  and  reappointed  to  YSuf^ 
Woixis  mission,  where  he  died,  July  28, 1852.     Mr.  Vail 
was  intellectual,  pious,  and  a  young  man  of  greet  pniD. 
ise.     See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conference*,  185^,  p.  127. 

Vaill,  Joseph  (1),  a  Congregational  minister,  mu 
bom  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  July  14, 1751.  He  i^raduaied 
with  honor  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1778;  studied  tbeul. 
ogy  privately;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  Litchfield  Asso- 
ciation in  May,  1779 ;  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Hadlyme.  Conn.,  Feb.  9,  1780,  in  which  relation  be 
continued  fifty-nine  years.  He  died  Nor,  21,  1838. 
He  was  a  good  scholar,  an  exceUent  preacher,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  conscientiousness  and  untiring  devoted- 
ness  to  his  work.  Besides  Areqnent  oontiibuCions  to 
periodicals,  he  published  a  poem  entitled  Noak*9  Fhod 
(1796) : — another  poem  entitled  An  A  ddrta» U>  a  Dfitf:-^ 
and  an  Ordination  Sermon  (1814).  See  Spn^a^oe,  A  nmah 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ir,  26,  note. 

Vaill,  Joseph  (2),  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Goo- 
grogational  Church,  son  of  the  preceding,  waa  bora 
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ti  Eladlyme,  Conn.,  July  28, 1790.  He  graduated  from 
hfale  Coil^ce  in  1811,  and  immediately  bi>gan  lo  teach. 
F<v  six  months  he  was  principal  of  Morris  Academy 
in  Iitcb6eldf  Conn.,  and  for  the  same  period  had 
chaige  of  a  high -school  in  Salisbury,  Conn.  Mean- 
while be  was  studying  theology.  Ilis  tina  pastorate 
was  in  Brimfield,  Conn.,  where  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  Feb.  2,  1814.  In  1834  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Second  Church  of  Portland,  Me.,  where  he  was  iii- 
■talled  Oct,  15.  About  this  time  Amherst  College  was 
pecunijirily  involved,  and  it  was  necessary  to  appoint 
>0fD«  one  to  collect  funds  in  aid  of  it.  Mr.  Vaill  was 
unanimously  chosen.  For  a  long  time  he  had  been  a 
tnutee  of  the  institution.  At  this  time  (1841)  he  was 
igiiu  pastor  at  Brimfield,  having  returned  to  that 
charge  in  1837,  and  was  loath  to  accept  the  agency, 
but  finally  consented  and  removed  to  Somers,  Conn., 
where  he  resided  nine  and  a  half  years,  and  served  the 
Cburch  there  as  pastor.  At  the  age  of  sixty-four  he  left 
•^mens  and  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Congrega- 
iunal  Church  in  Palmer,  Mass.,  and  he  remained  in 
iits  past(»rate  until  Oct.  13, 1867,  nearly  thirteen  years. 
its  publi.Hhed  sermons,  addresses,  etc.,  were  ab<»ut  teu 
i>  number.  His  manner  in  preaching  was  energetic, 
'ad  he  employed  gesture  and  emphasis  effectively.  In 
^rimtiekl  and  Somers  he  was  chairman  of  the  school 
■  Knmiitef.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  was  a  trustee  of 
Coast »n  Academy.  While  in  Portland,  he  belonged  to 
^jqiurations  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  and  of 
^rharo  Acailcmy.  The  last  year  of  his  life  he  was 
lected  to  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
luid  was  named  a  member  of  the  joint  committee  on 
Jie  Li«»nse  Law,  before  which  he  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject.  He  died  at  Palmer,  Feb.  21, 1809.  See  Conff. 
Uttor,  1870,  p.  1. 

Vaill,  William  Fowler,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, the  son  of  Rev.  Joseph  and  the  father  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Scott  Vaill,  was  bom  at  Hadlyme,  Conn.,  June 
7. 1783.  He  was  prepared  for  college  by  his  father,  and, 
mainly  by  bis  own  exertions,  supported  himself  at  Yale 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1806.  He  studied  the- 
olngy  with  Rev.  Asahel  Hooker,  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1808,  and  for  twelve  years  was  pastor  at  Xorth  (iuil- 
fofd.  Conn.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  by  the  United 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  superintendent  of  a  mission 
toiung  the  Osage  Indians,  then  occupying  the  Arkansas 
cuantry,  where,  amid  trials  and  hardship,  hope  and  fear, 
he  lab(>red  fourteen  years,  or  until  the  abandonment  of 
/ke  mission  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
irther  west.  He  returned  to  New  ICngland,  where  he 
reached  in  various  places,  until  he  accepted  a  commis- 
v»n  fn»m  the  Home  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut 
:&  mirwionary  to  Illinois.  He  at  once  went  to  Wethers- 
ield.  111.,  where  he  was  pastor  («even  years,  and  where 
br  twenty-seven  years  he  made  his  headquarters  for 
Dn»tant  and  faithful  misMionar}'  toiL  He  died  with 
be  harness  on  at  Wet  herstield,  Feb.  24, 1 805.  Mr.  Vaill 
)ved  his  work  intensely,  and  hut  ardent.  )>iety  carried 
aim  forward  in  it  in  labors  most  exhauAting.  See  C(fttf/, 
Uutir.  1865,  p.  422. 

Vaillant,  Waluskant,  a  Flemish  painter  and  en- 
graver, who  was  bom  at  Lisle  in  irrj.'i,  and  <lied  at  Am- 
uerdam  in  1677,  its  the  author  of  several  prints  of  sacrnl 
subjects  from  various  mastere,  for  which  see  S))ooner, 
//«/.  Diet,  of  the  Fine  ArU,  s.  v. 

Vainglory.    See  Vanity. 

Vairagia  is  a  HindC^  term  denoting  persons  devoid 
of  passion,  and  applied  to  all  religious  mendicants  who 
profess  to  hare  separated  themtielves  fn>ni  tlio  iiitereMt.s 
and  emotions  of  the  world.  It  is  uned  in  particular  to 
designate  the  mendicant  Vaishnacas  (q.  v.)  of  the  Ra- 
manamla  clasa. 

Vaiseshilca  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Nyaya  school  of  HindA  philosophy, 
igreeing  with  the  Nyaya  itself  in  its  analytical  methoil 
of  treating  the  subjects  of  human  research,  but  <liffcring 


from  it  in  the  arrangement  of  its  topics,  and  in  its  doc- 
trine of  atomic  individualities,  or  tnatshaa^  from  which 
the  name  is  derived.  Kanada  {karuiy  minute,  and  ot/a, 
eating)  is  the  reputed  founder  of  the  school,  although 
nothing  is  known  as  to  his  history  or  date.  He  ar- 
ranges the  subject-matter  of  his  works  under  six  pttdar^ 
th(Uf  or  topics,  as  follows :  (1 )  substance,  (2)  quality,  (3) 
action,  (4)  generality,  (,5)  atomic  individuality,  and  (6) 
coinherence.  Later  writers  of  the  s<.*hooI  add  to  these 
a  seventh,  viz.  non-existence.  According  to  this  sys- 
t«m,  understanding  is  the  quality  of  soul,  and  the  instru- 
ments of  right  notion  (knowledge  from  the  contact  of 
sense  with  its  object,  and  inference)  are  treated  of  under 
the  head  of  bmldhi,  or  understanding.  See  Bibliotheca 
Ifidica  (Calcutta,  1850);  Colcbrooke,  MisexlL  Essatfs 
(Ix)nd.  1837),  vol.  i;  MUller  [Max],  in  Zeitichrifi  der 
dtutschen  mvrtfenl.  (ieselUchafi, 

Vaishnavas  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  Hindi!  sects,  designating  the  worshippers 
of  Vishnu,  from  which  the  won!  is  derived.  The  com- 
mon link  of  all  the  sects  ci>mprised  under  this  name  is 
their  l)elief  in  the  supremacy  of  Vishnu  over  the  gods 
Brahma  and  Siva.  Their  difference  consists  in  the 
character  which  they  assign  to  this  supremac\',  and  to 
the  god  Vishnu  himself,  in  their  religious  and  other 
practices,  and  in  their  sectarian  marks.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  principal  sects  of  the  Vaishnavas : 

1.  The  Hanmnnja*^  or  *S'ri  Vaighnavan,  or  iSri  tSam- 
pratiayiru,  who  derive  their  origin  from  Ramanuja, 
a  celebrate<l  reformer,  native  of  Perumbur,  in  the  south 
of  India.  He  was  born  altout  the  middle  of  the  Pith 
century,  and  is  con.si<tered  by  his  followers  as  an  incar- 
nation of  Sesha,  the  serpent  of  Vishnu.  The  most  strik- 
ing |)ecnl)arity  of  this  sect  is  the  preparation  as  well  as 
the  scrupulous  privacy  of  their  meals;  for  should  the 
meal,  during  its  preparation,  or  while  they  are  eating, 
attract  even  the  looks  of  a  stranger,  the  operation  is  in- 
stantly stopf>ed.  and  the  viands  buried  in  the  grc»und. 
The  marks  by  which  they  are  distinguisheil  from  other 
sects  are  two  perpendicular  lines  drawn  with  white 
earth  from  the  root  of  the  hair  to  the  commencement 
of  each  eyebrow,  and  a  transverse  streak  connecting 
them  acn>ss  the  root  of  the  nose;  in  the  centre  is  a 
perpen^ticular  streak  of  red,  made  with  red  sanders,  be- 
sides other  marks  painted  on  the  breast  and  arms. 

2.  The  RamaiuuuhtSy  or  Rumarnts,  who  derive  their 
name  from  Ramananda,  a  descendant  by  discipleship 
from  Ramanuja,  who  pnibably  lived  about  the  close  of 
the  14th  centurv.    Thev  are  bv  far  the  most  numerous 

•  •  • 

class  of  sectaries  in  Gangctic  India,  especially  in  the 
dintrict  of  Agra,  where  they  constitute  seven  tenths  of 
the  ascetic  population.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the 
poorer  and  inferior  classes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Rajputs  and  militan'  Brahmins.  The  most  important 
difference  between  ihem  and  the  Ramanujas  consists  in 
the  fact  that  Ramananda  alndished  the  distinction  of 
csMte  among  the  religions  orders,  and  taught  that  one 
wh(»  quitteil  the  tics  of  nature  and  religion  shook  off  all 
personal  disiiiiction. 

3.  The  Kubir  Panihi*,  founded  by  Kabir,  the  most 
celebrate<l  of  the  twelve  disciples  of  Ramananda,  be- 
longing, therefore,  to  the  end  of  the  14th  cent^jry.  They 
believe  in  one  (fO<l,  the  creator  of  the  world,  but  in  o(>- 
position  to  the  Vedanta  (q.  v),  they  assert  that  he  has 
a  IxKly  formed  of  the  five  elements  of  matter,  and  a 
mind  endowed  with  the  three  gnnan^or  (pialities;  lie  is 
eternal  and  free  from  the  defects  of  human  nature,  but 
in  other  res|)ects  does  n(»t  differ  from  man.  The  pure 
man  is  his  living  resemblance,  and  after  death  becomes 
his  equal  and  associate.  They  have  no  |)eculiar  motle 
of  dre»s,  and  the  sectarian  marks  are  not  considered  im- 
portant, though  worn  by  some. 

4.  The  Vnlltibhneknryagf  or  Rndra  SamprailayinSj 
founded  by  Vallabha  Swamin,  or  Vallabha  Acharya, 
l)orn  in  1479.  The  principles  of  the  sect^as  laid  down 
by  Vallabha,  are  as  follows:  (1)  To  secure  the  firm 
Hupi»ort  of  Vallabhacharya ;  (2)  To  exercise  chiefly  the 
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hip  of  Krishllt  (iiiMnuilirai  of  ^'ilhtili);  (3)  To 
ikc  Ihe  MUM  of  Vniilik  opiiiiun,  uiJ  be  ■  Bupplbiii 
.Tishna;  (4)  To  aiiig  praiMv  with  rerlingi  of  humii- 
.  (S)  To  belici-e  tbat  Villabha  is  a  Uo-^,  or  minrcu 
Krishna:  (G)  To  swell  (he  heart  with  the  name 
isbna  1  (7)  To  forsake  his  L-ommands  not  for  a  mo- 
nt;  (H)  To  pat  faith  in  hia  wurda  and  doiiiRa;  (9) 
ailiipt  the  aocieiy  uf  I  he  eood,  kuovting  themdit-ine; 
d  (lU)  To  see  ii»t  the  Taulis,  but  speak  the  tniih. 
nej  are  verv  ignorant  anil  «u|«rslitioua. 
ft.  The  M!Mtciichirs<ii.tir  AruAmn  .f     , 
Minded  by  a  Brahmin  nameil  Madhwacharya,  who  was 
om  in  119H.     The  diMinguishing  doctrine  of  this  wet 
a  the  identidcatiaDofVishniiiFith  the  Supreme  Soul  as 
ihe  pre-«xistent  cause  of  the  universe;  and  ihii  prime- 
val Vishnu  they  affinn  to  be  endowed  with  real  attti- 
butea,  and,  altlinugh  iiideliiiaijie,  to  be  mOBt  excellent 
and  independent.     There  is  also  a  dependent  principle, 
a  living  soul  dependent  on  the  Supreme.    They  deny 
the  absorption  of  the  human  soul  into  the  universal 
spirit,  aiid  the  loBB  iJ  independent  enisteiiee  after  lieaih, 
ti.Tbe  ruifAwriu  D/fiflii/a/.  founded  by  Chaitanya, 
who  was  bom  at  Nadiya  in  l«.i.    The  roust  impor- 
tant innovatiun  orthisBect,iu  respect  tn  doctrine,  is  the 
dogma  of  btatli,  or  faith,  which  they  declare  lo  be  in- 
finitely more  etHcacious  than  abstraction,  than  knowl- 
edge of  the  Divine  nature,  than  the  subjugation  of  the 
pangiuns,  or  anything  dcenKtl  most  meritorious.     The 
Miiifi,  Of  faith,  comprehends  five  stages:  quietism,  as 
Ihatof  sages;  servitude,  which  every  votary  lakes  upon 
himself:  fricndahip  for  the  Deity  :  tender  affection  for 
the  Ddly,or  the  same  nature  as  Uive  nf  parents  for  their 
chiklren ;  and  the  highest  ilegrce  of  aScction,  such  pas- 
■ionaic  Bttachment  as  the  Uupis  felt  for  their  Leluved 
Krishna. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  seels  of  less  impor- 
tance. 'Iliose  enumerated  above  are  divided  into  smaller 
Bi-cis  or  divisions.  See  Wtlsun,&';frcA  oflhr  ffilig. 
o/tkf  //tWus, in  irorJ:>(Lond.lHS2), vol.il  Karsandas 
Hulji,  f/iiloiy  n/llu  Stct  of  tkt  Mahaqjat  C>bid.  1865). 
Taiahya  is  one  of  the  IlindA  castes  said  to  have 
sprung  from  the  thigh  of  Brahma.  They  are  the  pru- 
duclive  capitalists,  and  their  duties  are  to  keep  cattle, 
cany  on  trade,  lend  un  interest,  cultivate  the  soil,  and 
turn  their  attention  to  every  description  of  practical 
knowleilge.    See  Indian  Castk. 

Valson,  Coi'stiL  ok  (t'onrt/iuBi  r«»«sw).  Vaison 
is  a  village  nf  France,  in  Vaudure,  fifteen  miles  north- 
east uf  I  )raiige,  on  the  Ouveie.  Two  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils were  held  there,  as  follows : 

I.  Was  held  Nov.  13. 44-2,  under  the  bishop  Auspiciiis. 
Nectariiis,  Inshop  of  Vienue,  was  present,  and  publicly 
maintained  that  the  Father,  Sun,  and  lioly  Spirit 


t  repetition  of  Ihe  Ifyr* 
jspers:  and  that  "—  "— 
■  even  lu  Laut,  a 

<D  be  mad*  of  the  pop*  U 


Ten 


re  publisheil. 

in  blshoiw  before  reeelilnr  ttaeni  t 


deiilT  without  recelviiiK  the  commniilon  may  nevenhe- 
IcH  be  received,  mid  that  mention  Is  lu  be  made  of  their 

3.  Orders  priests  and  deicona  to  receive  the  holy  chrism 
at  KiHler  frum  Ihrlr  iiwn  bishops. 

e.  F.<rblds  all  intimacr  with  the  enemies  at  rellidon. 

B  nnrt  ID.  Ar«  for  the  pnitectlon  of  the  repiiiaiicni  of 
thane  who,  ont  of  charity,  tnke  charge  of  deserted  cb<|. 


Five  canons  were  pu1di>hed. 

1.  Eiijiilne  that  parish  pHeels  shsll  rerelve  Into  their 
h.ju.cn  yonug  readers  (belne  slni-le),  according  to  the 
eicelleut  custom  In  Italy  :   thsl  they  shall  provide  tor 


tad  7  th. 

le  it  ill,  the  deacuus 


msy  preach  In  hlsr 


See  Mansi,  CrmciL  iv,  1679. 

VaJea'athB  [soine  Vajtta-Aa']  (Heb. 
'*'?'?-'  V"^-   '^""■>   Vvn.   vagM,    "wind,"  and  sod 
■'  strung  i"  .Sep).  Za^viaiot,  v.  r.  Zaliovyaba  and  E 
^vt^ar;  Tulg.  Jaallio),  last  named  of  the  ten  a«  ^ 
of  tianun  slain  by  the  Jews  at  Shushan  (Each,  ix,  Ai 
aa474.  * 

Val,  Ani>ki£  i>u,  a  French  theologian,  was  boa 
Jan.  IH,  1564,  at  Ponioise.  In  IGM  he  was  mads  .Iqc 
Ivr  of  theology  at  the  Sorbaiine,  and  uied  Sept.  |  W 
1638,  as  general  -  superior  of  (he  Carmrlite  Otdcr  n 
Paris.  He  wrote,  Dt  Suprmui  Aonam  Pamlijci,  i, 
Ecdrtiam  I'olMtalt  VupuUilia  .—Elmdmi  LfbrUiilt  £e. 
dtiiattira  rf  PoHlicu  PolfMlnlf  :—Ciniimr<^ani  n  Pri. 
mam  Srevndir  Purlii  rt  Smniilam  Strvmdir  ParH 
aumma  D.  Thoma.  See  Jocher,  AUgamrimi  OMr- 
lm-l.txii<m,  s.  v.j  Winer,  HaHJbud  der  tkeoL  [.iltra- 
(w,  1,671.     (B.I'.) 

Valadon.  Ir  Ptrt  Zachaki^  a  French  Capocbh--* 
and  missionary,  was  bum  about  1680.     He  laboctd  ^%p 
Asia  minor,  but  is  especially  noted  for  hit  devotkn  *^^'''^*- 

He  died  in  1746.     See  Uichsud, Biogrcgikit  Umitii^-^' 
(Paria.  1848-66).  ^^ 

VBlokonaer,  LoDEWiJKCABPAK,aFrieBaap)rik^^^#n' 
m  at  Leeuwsrden  in  1715.     He  studied  at  Fraa^rT^J* 


t.  C.  t'lilftfHorii  M  Likvt  qtmtdam  K.  T^  publiBlwd  bj  "^ 
Wassenbei^h  (Amsl.  1816, 2  vols.  Svo). 

Valdea  (Ital.  ruUcini),  Alfonao  and  Joan  de,  ^^* 
were  twin  brothers  from  the  town  of  Cuenco,  in  CasUk,  .^"^^ 

and  born  about  A.D.  1500,  who  in  their  early  yean  be- 

came  attached  to  theCastilian  court,  and,  at  a  later  day,  .«- 
sustained  relations  of  some  practical  importance  towarda^a^^^ 
the  Kefortners  of  the  16th  centuij'  and  their  work. 

1.  Ai.roNxo  accompanied  the  court,  in  IGSO,  to  tbe==^ 

conmatioQ  of  the  empemr  Charies  V  at  Aix-la-Cha 

pcUe,  and  thence  to  Worms.  From  the  latter  town  her 
wrote  letters  to  friends  in  Spain,  in  which  be  ilepre— 
cated  the  counie  which  the  pope  had  adopted  tovanla 
Luther.  He  had  just  wiinessed  (he  burning  of  LuiherV 
wridngs  at  Worms  when  he  wrote.  In  1624  Alfonso 
was  an  imperial  secretary  of  stale  under  the  graiid- 
chancelkir  (latlinaia;  and  in  1627  he  began  on  eiibii- 
laiy  correspondence  with  Erasmus,  the  great  humanid, 
whose  writings  had  shortly  beroie  been  committed  u 
the  Hames  in  Spain,  and  in  whose  defence  he  had  been 
a  most  anient  advoca(e,  as  against  the  fanatical  mob  of 
exci(ed  monks,  [n  the  same  year  (15?7)  oecumd  the 
storming  of  Borne  and  the  capture  of  the  pope  by  tha 
imperial  army  under  the  constable  Bourbon:  and  ox 
this  event  Valdea  composed  a  dialogue  intended  to  Bet 
forth  the  sentiment  of  (he  court  respecting  the  cwo 
The  emperor  cinild  not  deny  bis  reapoiiMbility  for  the 
catastrophe,  and  his  secretary  accordingly  proceeded  In 
show  that  the  pope  himself  had  bruughl  about  the  dev^ 
astation  uf  bis  capital  by  wariike  agitations  and  disre- 
gard of  the  sanctity  of  his  own  word,  and  also  by  his  re- 
fusal to  be  guided  by  the  warning  counsels  of  judkiow 
friends  or  by  the  indications  of  Providence.  This  wrm- 
pontinn  excited  considerable  interest,  and  led  the  papal 
nuncio  Caatigiione  to  lodge  a  complaint  against  its  au- 
thor with  the  emperor;  hut  Valdes  waa  safe  under  the 
protection  nf  the  chancellor,  and  suffered  no  baraa. 
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la  1580  Valdes  was  present  with  the  court  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsbuii;.  The  bearers  of  the  famous  Protest 
were  reoommended  to  hiro,  among  others,  and  found  him 
ioclined  to  promote  harmony  and  friendliness  above  any 
<^  his  associates.  He  met  with  Melancthon  and  di»- 
cuned  the  religious  situation,  and  was  wiwearie<l  in  the 
work  of  judicious  mediation  between  the  heads  of  the 
contending  parties.  After  the  public  reading  of  the  Con- 
JtuioR  he  prepared  a  translation  for  the  emperor's  use 
(aee  Campq^o,  in  Lftmmer,  Monum,  Vatic,  p.  45) ;  and 
afterwards  he  labored  atealouslv  to  furnish  him  with  the 
fullest  information  which  the  Protestants  could  supply 
io  behalf  of  iheir  cause.  He  has,  nevertheless,  been  sus- 
pected of  hostility  to  the  Reformation  because  he  judge<l 
(hat  the  CoH/'fsswH  was  written  in  too  harsh  a  tone,  and 
fet  more  because  he  wrote  the  emperor's  letter  of  con- 
fimtulation  to  the  Romish  Switzers  (Brussels,  Oct.  1531) 
Q  the  occasion  of  their  victory  at  Cappel  over  the 
'Winglians;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nuncio  Ale- 
iMier  complains  (ibid.  Dec.  30,  1531)  that  certain  per- 
kna  at  court  are  practically  in  sympathy  with  Luther 
dd  desirous  that  his  cause  should  succeed,  and  that 
i«y  laud  Erasmus  to  the  skies  only  because  they  are 
>t  allowed  to  speak  their  thoughts  respecting  Luther. 
X3iong  these  courtiers  Valdes  was  unquestionably  the 
^''VL  It  would  seem,  however,  tliat  Valdes  \eh  the 
^urt  in  1531,  thcHigh  he  remained  in  the  imperial  ser- 
i  ce  as  late  as  1533.  He  never  returned  to  Spain,  pos- 
^y  because  he  could  not  be  there  in  safety.  Francis- 
::::>  Enzinas  (q.  v.)  wrote  to  Melancthon  in  1545,  *'If  the 
aueUent  Alfonso  Valdes  had  returned  to  Spain,  even 
oe  emperor  would  have  been  unable  to  save  him  from 
iie  death  which  the  monks,  the  satellites  of  the  holy 
Mhers,  were  preparing  for  him  on  account  of  his  (loc- 
rma  and  auctorittuJ"  The  time  and  place  of  his  death 
ire  thus  far  wholly  unknown. 

On  Alfonso  Valdes,  see  Raumer,  Gesch,  Europa*  seit 
i  15.  Jtikrk.  i,  264,  Oocum,  Inedit,  para  la  Hist,  de  Jls- 
paMa,  vol.  xxiv ;  MuUer,  /Jist.  von  d,  Protestafion  it.  Ap- 
peUatioH,  etc  (Jena,  1705),  p.  18-190 ;  Saubert,  Wunder- 
eercsifr  d.  Augtpurg,  Coti/'ejuion  (Nuremb.  1631),  p.  220, 
stc;  Jonas,  in  Suidner't  Zeitschnjl  1861,  p.  630;  Her- 
cog,  Reai'Emykltfp.  s.  v. 

2.  Juan  (1)  was,  physically  and  intellectually,  strik- 
ingly like  his  twin  brother  Alfonso;  and,  like  him,  he 
Snt  canoe  before  the  public  with  a  dialogue,  publish- 
^  anonymously  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  his  broth- 
'r's  production — probably  in  1529.  His  piece  was  en- 
iit/ed  A  DiiUttffue  beticeen  Mercury  and  Charon,  It  be- 
lls with  the  narration  by  Mercury  of  the  emperor's 
tempt  to  settle  his  quarrel  with  king  Francis  of  France 
'  a  duel  (see  La  Fuente,  /fist,  de  tjipafiAt,  xii,  497  8<i.) ; 
.t  the  narration  is  repeatedly  interrupted  by  the  in- 
>ductton  of  newly  deceased  persons,  who  enter  into 
«  conversation,  and  through  whom  the  whole  obtains 
political  and  religious  character.  The  general  corrup- 
>n  of  the  Church  is  censured.  The  ignorance  and  im- 
orality  of  the  clergy  and  the  superstition  of  the  peo- 
e  are  plainly  characterized,  and  the  Scriptures  and  the 
'ace  of  (vod  are  extolled  above  tlic  adoration  of  relics 
id  the  Virgin  Mary.  Tbs  use  of  force  as  a  means  of 
diversion  is  condemned.  Part  second  of  the  work  is 
liefly  political,  and  is  a  sort  of  Anti-Machiavel. 
he  whole  revesls  the  simplicity  of  a  truly  noble  mind 
id  the  tact  of  a  courtier.  In  1531  Juan  was  at  Rome, 
tving  come  thither  from  Naples,  and  was  engaged  in 
le  study  of  natural  history.  He  planned  a  collection 
r  Spanish  proveriM,  and  wrote  a  Didlogo  de.  la  Letufua 
!d  ed.  Madrid,  1860),  which  is  highly  commended  by 
riters  on  the  literature  of  Spain.  His  chief  interest, 
owe%'er,  centred  in  religious  reform.  For  it  he  labored 
ioesnantly  with  tongue  and  pen,  and  in  its  interest  he 
ecame  the  centre  of  an  association  of  Christians  who 
ndeavored  to  Uy  the  foundations  of  an  independent 
ingdom  of  God  without  directly  assaulting  the  Church 
fthe  State. 
In  1536  the  emperor  issued  an  edict  at  Naples  which 


I  forbade  association  with  persons  infected  with  or  sus- 
pected of  the  Lutheran  heresy,  under  pain  of  death  and 
the  confiscation  of  property.  After  the  emperor's  de- 
parture, March  22,  the  viceroy  forbade  the  preaching  of 
Ochino  (q.  v.),  though  he  was  afterwards  induced  to 
permit  its  continuation  to  the  end  of  Lent.  But  during 
this  same  Lenten  period  Valdes  had  a  conversation  with 
(viulia  (tonzaga,  the  childless  widow  of  Vespasian  Co- 
lonna,  duke  of  Traietto,  who  had  been  powerfully  awak- 
ened under  the  preaching  of  Ochino;  and  he  had  the 
courage  to  commit  the  substance  of  their  conversation 
to  paper,  under  the  title  Alfabeto  Christiano  (Ist  ed.  in 
Italian  [Venice,  1546 J ;  2d  ed.  Italian,  English, and  Span- 
ish [LoniL  1860  sq.],  consisting  of  only  150  copies  for 
private  distribution).  In  this  dialogue  he  teaches  that 
the  law  shows  what  we  are  to  do,  while  the  Gospel 
gives  the  Spirit  by  which  to  do  it.  He  insists  that  the 
soul  roust  choose  between  (rod  and  the  world,  and  de- 
clares that  persons  whose  outward  life  is  entirely  correct 
may  neeit  a  reformation  of  the  inward  feelings  and  dis- 
positions. Christian  perfection  consists  in  loving  God 
supremely  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  Monks  and 
non-monks  have  only  so  much  of  Christian  perfection 
as  thev  have  of  faith  and  love  to  (iod.  As  the  6re  can- 
not  refrain  from  giving  forth  heat,  so  faith  cannot  avoid 
the  performing  of  works  of  love.  The  soul  may  have 
full  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  of  salvation 
in  Christ.  The  evil  of  sin  requires  a  radical  cure,  ap- 
plied at  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  cannot  be  overcome 
by  any  mere  surface  remedy.  Giulia  insists,  however, 
upon  rules  by  which  to  regulate  the  use  of  institutions 
of  the  Church,  and  Valdes  responds  that  benefit  may  be 
derived  from  the  adoration  of  the  sacrament,  from  the 
reading  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  and  from  the  pray- 
ers in  the  mass ;  that  masses  ought  to  be  heard  except 
when  they  would  interrupt  works  of  chanty  $  that  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  should  be  humbly  received.  He 
discountenances  the  repetition  of  a  given  number  of 
psalms  and  paternosters.  Of  confession  he  My%  that 
God  does  not  forgive  sins  because  of  the  confession,  but 
because  the  sinner  believes  in  Christ.  The  result  was 
that  (riulia  entered  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Santa  Chi- 
ara,  though  she  did  not  take  the  vows  of  the  order  nor 
exclude  herself  wholly  from  society. 

It  was  perhaps  in  the  same  year  (1536)  that  Valdes 
dedicated  to  the  duchras  Gonzaga  his  version  of  the 
PsalniSf  after  the  Hebrew  (a  work  never  published  and 
now  lost),  and  in  the  following  year  The  Epistle  to  the 
Ronuttu  and  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (1st  ed. 
Geneva,  1556  sq.^  2d  ed.  1856),  which  works  reveal 
faithful  research  and  sincere  modesty  in  the  author,  and 
possess  both  scientific  and  practical  value.  Other  works 
by  Valdes  have,  almost  without  exception,  been  lost  to 
|)ostcrity,  the  exception  being  Consideraziones  DinnaSf 
an  Italian  eilition  of  which  appeared  in  1550  at  Basle, 
and  translations  of  which  were  made  into  Spanish, 
French,  English,  and  Dutch  duruig  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries. 

Juan  Valdes  was  a  theologian  of  the  first  rank  in 
ability,  though  largely  self-trained,  and  though  he  nev- 
er entered  into  orders.  Sand,  the  editor  of  the  BiHio- 
theca  Antitrinitariorum  (1684),  places  him  at  the  head 
of  his  catalogue  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  a  Uni- 
tarian publication  of  1567,  said  to  be  cited  from  Valdes, 
but  which  certainly  does  not  prove  the  charge  of  anti- 
trinitarianism ;  and  ver}'  difTcrent  sentiments  are  ex- 
pressed by  Valdes  in  the  A  Ifabeto  Christ,  p.  37,  and  the 
Comnunitaiy  on  First  Corinthians,  p.  281,  etc.  In  his 
Considtraziones,  No.  109,  he  confesses  that  the  relation 
existing  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  exceeds  his 
comprehension.  In  personal  intercourse  Valdes  pos- 
sessed extraordinary  influence,  especially  among  the  no- 
bles, with  whom  his  rank  brought  hiro  into  contact. 
His  manners  were  polished,  his  conversation  attractive, 
his  entire  bearing  full  of  charm.  Assisted  by  Peter 
Martyr  (Vcrmigli)  of  Florence,  the  Augustinian  abbot  of 
St.  Peter  ad  Aram  at  Naples,  and  by  Ochino  and  others. 
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he  was  able  to  beget  such  enthusUsm  for  the  stody  of 
the  Bible  that  a  contemporary  Neapolitan  writer  states 
that  certain  tanners  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  <lib- 
cossing  the  Pauline  epistles  and  their  most  difficult  pas- 
sages. Among  his  friends  were  also  the  poet  Flamiuio 
and  the  Reformer  Pietni  Carnesccchi  (q.  v.).  Valdes 
died  in  1540  or  1541. 

See  Bohmer,  Cermi  Biogritfici  tui  Fratelli  Giovanni  e 
A  IfoHBo  di  VaideMOf  1861,  in  the  appendix  to  his  edition 
of  the  Considerazianes ;  and  id.  in  Herzog,  Real-Ency- 
Jdop,  8.  V. 

Valdes,  Don  Juan  (2)  db  Lkal,  a  Spanish  paint- 
er, descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Austria,  was 
born  at  Cordova  in  16B0.  He  studied  in  the  school  of 
Antonio  del  OastilU),  and  afterwanis  removed  to  Seville, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  painters 
of  that  city.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Acad- 
emy there,  and  at  the  death  of  Murillo  became  its  pres- 
ident, and  was  esteemed  as  the  head  of  his  profession. 
Among  bis  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned.  The 
Triumph  of  the  Crosscut  Seville: — The  Martyrdom  of 
JSt,  Andrew  :—md  The  History  of  the  Prophet  JClias,  at 
Cordova.  He  died  in  1691.  See  Spooner,  Bioff,  Hist, 
of  the  Ftne  -4  rte,  s.  v. 

Valdes,  Don  Lucas  dr,  a  Spanish  painter,  son  of 
the  prece<1ing,  was  bom  at  Seville  in  1611.  He  was  in- 
structed by  his  faiher,  and  painteil  history  and  portraits 
with  considerable  reputation.  Some  of  his  works  re- 
main in  the  churches  and  public  edifices  of  bin  native 
city.  He  died  in  1724.  See  Spooner,  Hiog,  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Valdes,  Oon  Sebastian  Llanos  i>k,  a  Spanish 
painter,  flourished  at  Seville  about  1660.  He  studied 
under  Francisco  de  Herrera  the  elder;  aided  greatly  in 
establishing  the  Academy  of  Seville,  in  the  presidency 
of  which  he  succeeded  Juan  de  Valdes.  Among  his 
large  historical  works  are  a  Magdaleny  in  the  Church  of 
the  RecoUets  at  Madrid:— and  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
surroutided  by  Saints  and  Angels  (1669),  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Thomas,  Seville.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Valdo.    See  Waukx 

Vale.     See  Valley. 

Valence,  Councii-s  of  (Concilia  ValenfinaX  Val- 
ence is  a  town  of  Dauphiny,  France,  on  the  Rhone,  fifty- 
seven  miles  south  of  Lyons.  Five  ecclesiastical  councils 
have  l)een  held  there,  as  follows : 

L  Was  held  July  12,  374.  Thirty  bishops  attended, 
of  whom  the  names  of  twenty-two  have  reached  us.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  general  (vallican  council,  nr 
at  least  collected  from  the  chief  {>art  of  Narbonnesian 
(iaul.  The  object  of  this  council  was  to  remedy  the 
disorders  which  had  crept  into  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.     Four  canons  were  published. 

1.  ForbidH  the  ordination  in  future  of  men  who  have 
bnd  tw<»  wivef,  or  who  hnve  ninrried  widows,  but  It  does 
not  lnHii<t  upon  the  deposiiion  of  ihovc  who  have  been  ui- 
ready  ordained. 

2.  Forbids  to  grant  pcnsncetoo  easily  to  yonnc:  women 
who,  afier  consecrating  themselves  tu  Cjod,  voluntarily 
embrnce  the  mnrried  nuite. 

3.  Forbids  Hl)eolnliou  uuiil  denth  to  those  who,  after 
baplism,  fall  back  into  idolatry,  or  who  liave  received  a 
second  bapiinm. 

4.  Orders  that  all  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  falselv 
accnsiui;  themselves  ofany  crimes  in  order  to  be  deposed, 
and  so  escat>e  the  res)>onsibiltty  and  weight  of  their  or* 
ders,  shall  l>e,  in  fact,  so  deposed,  and  considered  as 
guilty  of  the  crimes  wherewith  they  charge  themselves. 

See  Mansi,  Condi,  ii,  9()4. 

II.  Was  held  alxuit  MO,  in  defence  of  the  doctrines 
of  grace  and  free-will,  against  the  Semi-Pelagians.  See 
Mansi,  f^ftnrU.  iv,  1678. 

III.  Was  held  Jan.  8,  855,  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Lothaire.  Fourteen  bishops,  with  the  metropolitans, 
attende<l  from  the  three  provinws  of  Lyons,  Vienne, 
and  Aries.  The  object  of  the  council  was  to  investi- 
gate the  conduct  of  the  bishop  of  Valence,  who  was  ac- 


cused of  various  crimes.    Twenty-three  esnoos 
published. 

The  drat  six  relate  to  th«  subjects  of  fn'sce,  fknee-wil  ^ 
and  predestination,  and  r^ect  the  four  cauous  of  Qnier^.-^ 
npou  the  matter.  "^ 

7.  Relates  to  the  elections  of  blsh<»p0  with  the  nosr^  « 
mous  coDseot  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  i>ee. 

12.  Forbids,  under  pain  ofezcommuDlcaiUon,  the  sini^^*. 
lar  combats  to  which  accused  uemons  had  recoorre     -^g 
those  tiroes  in  order  to  prove  tnelr  innocence.    Dire^>^^ 
that  he  who  shall  kill  or  wonnd  hie  adversary  shall    ^^ 
treated  as  a  murderer,  and  excommnuicated ;  and  ik»«r 
the  man  killed  shall  be  regarded  as  a  suicide,  and  forU%^ 
den  Christian  burial. 

14.  Eujtdns  bishops  not  to  give  their  cler^  or  pe<%t»ie 
caufre  to  complain  against  them  on  aocouot  oitheir  vt-^^ 
tions. 

16w  Recommends  them  to  lead  an  exemplanr  life. 

lA.  Orders  them  to  preach  and  Instruct  their  people 
boih  in  town  and  country. 

17.  Bids  them  he  carefhl  to  make  their  visitations  v^IiIk 
out  burdening  any  one. 

18.  Orders  the  re^stabliehment  of  »choo]s  for  teacliiQ£ 
religion,  literature,  and  ecclesiastical  chanting. 

80.  Orders  care  in  the  preservation  of  the  Cnarch  orna. 
ments,  etc.,  and  forbids  their  being  put  to  any  hot  their 
pro|)er  use. 

W.  Forbids  bishops  to  exact  their  visitation  dues  'whm 
they  do  not  make  their  visitatiuna. 

See  Mansi,  Cottril,  viii,  138. 

IV.  Was  held  in  1 100  to  examine  the  charge  brou|rftt 
by  the  canons  of  Autun  against  Norigaudus.  or  Norgaod^ 
bishop  of  Autun,  whom  they  accused  of  having  gor  pos- 
session of  the  sec  by  simony,  and  of  having  squandfre<^ 
the  property  belonging  to  iu     The  pope's  legates,  Joh.**^ 
and  Benedict,  cited  the  bishop  to  appear  at  this  oouiNr^^ 
in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  canons,  who  declared  tlv 
the  legates  had  no  authority  to  take  him  beyond  t 
province,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  arrhbhti 
op  of  Lyons,  who  complained  of  the   legates  havii 
taken  the  jutigment  of  the  case  out  of  his  hands.    Tl 
question  acx'onlingly  came  before  the  council,  and  wi 
discussed,  but  the  further  consideration  of  it  was 
served  for  the  Council  of  Poictiers.     in  the  n>eantini>  ^ 
the  bishop  was  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  all  hi^-^ 
functions.     Hugo,  abbot  of  FUvigny,  accused  likewii 
of  simony,  was  decUied  to  be  iiniocent.     See  Hi 
CouciL  X,  717. 

V.  Was  held  on  the  Saturday  after  the  Feast  of  Su-^^ 
Andrew.  The  legates  Peter,  cardinal-bishop  of  Albano,«r^  ^ 
and  Hugo,  canlinal-priest  of  St.  Sabine,  convokeii  thiiS^  ^ 
council,  consisting  of  four  archbishops  and  fifteen  bisb— -^  ' 
ops  from  the  provinces  of  Nari)onne,  Vienne  in  Dauphi-"^ 
ny,  Aries,  and  Aix.  Twenty -three  canons  were  pub— — 
lished. 

8.  Fi>rb{d8  clerks  In  holy  orders,  cathedral  cauona,  an 
other  beuetlced  persons  to  exercise  sny  secolar  olBce. 

6. 7,  and  8.  Kiijoln  the  punishment  and  public  deuounce— 
mout  of  perjured  persons. 

9.  lU,  and  11.  Relate  to  the  Inqnlsitlon. 
12.  Gives  to  bishops  the  correction  of  sorcerers  tmd 

perwnis  guilty  of  sacrilege,  and,  in  ibe  event  of  their  re- 
ntsing  to  amend,  enjoiiie  perpetual  ImprieounieDt,  ur 
whatever  punishment  the  bishops  may  deem  right. 

18.  Enacts  p<;naliies  against  those  whi»  lay  aside  the 
cross,  which  they  have  assumed  upon  their  dress  as  a 
token  of  having  renounced  their  heresy,  or  who  escape 
firom  prison,  or  despim;  the  sentence  of  excommnnkt- 
thm. 

The  five  next  refer  to  excouimnnicatlons. 

Vi  and  23.  Fiilmiiiaie  exconnnunications  against  the 
emperor  Frederick  and  all  his  adherents. 

See  Mansi,  Concil.  ix,  676. 

Valencia,  Coi-ncii.  of  (Conrilinm  Vulentin^m). 
Valencia  is  a  town  of  Spain,  capital  «if  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  situated  on  the  iiuadalaviar,  190  miles- 
E.S.E.  of  Madrid  An  eiH-lesiastical  council  was  held 
here  in  6*24,  under  king  The<Mioric.  Six  bishops  at- 
tended, and  six  canons  were  published. 

1.  (Orders  that,  prevlons  to  the  presentation  of  the- 
oblations  and  the  dismissal  of  the  catechumens,  the 
Qos|>el  shall  be  read  after  the  Kplstle,  iu  order  that 
the  catechumens,  penitents,  and  even  the  heathen  may 
hear  the  words  of  Chrh-t  and  the  preaching  of  the 
•  bishop. 

4.  Kxhorts  bishops  to  visit  their  sick  brethren  hi  the 
episcopate,  in  order  to  assist  them  in  settling  their  af- 
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See  Uuui,  CMdJ.  IT.  iei7. 

▼aleacia,  Tt»j  Matlaa  de,  a  Spaniih  p«iiit«r. 
VB>  bom  at  ValfTwia  in  lfl»6.  Hia  name  wu  fj/rnao 
CktifHom,  He  rtndied  at  Rome,  returned  to  Valencia, 
Afkwmnls  went  to  Granada,  vrhcrp,  being  reduced  to 
distreas,  be  took  Tcfiige  in  a  conrent.  There  are  some 
of  bin  cabinet  picture*  in  Che  collections  at  Valencia, 
and  ■  pietare  of  the  fjiit  Supprr  in  the  refectorv  of  hi« 
eonrmt.    He  wai  drowned  in  1749.    See  Spuuner,  Si'o;. 

Vkleacla,  Jacolm  Feres  de,  an  anchorii«, 
oommonly  called  taabap  of  Ctiriacopolitanin,  wan  bom 
abuut  IIM  at  Vatenda,  in  Spain,  wbeuce  he  derived 
bu  oaiae.  He  became  a  hennic  uf  the  Order  ii(  HU 
A.ugiialinc,  and  i>  tbe  auchut  o(  Qutilioiin  Quiiiqiie 
COWni  Jttbrta  de  Ckrvio  RtpniaUre  Gentril  llvmim: 

ErpoiiHo  Pmilmorum  Daculu  (Uyden,  1512,  1511, 

-X^IT).  Id  hii  Prvlrg.  ia  Piulmoi,  tract,  vi,  he  giresi 
^an  amiuiiiK  account  of  the  origin  or  the  vowel-points: 
''^  f  <at  Goovenuonecn  Coiutaiitini  Migui  vldenieit  Kabbi- 
»«ii  wancB  Uentilei  cnm  taiita  devolione  ad  lidem  CbtiMi 
turn  urbera,  et  ecdeitiam  tanto  favure  pro- 
n  quod  intinita  muUitutlu  Judawruni  vi- 


iiau«d  againit  n 


vildemest  ic 


■=»ili_  p,riier  convenebautur,  en  sic  denciebant  qumtiu 
^^■IiIJhu  et  tributa  Kabbinunioi,  hac  iiiii|uilale  cummo- 
^~**IaA4pu  mullil-udine  congregalos  ffiisse  ajiud  Babylo- 
■■"B  li({Tpii,  qujB  dicitur  Cayre;  ibique  iiuaiilo  majin 
^■uce  pucueruni,  cDiialsa  fuisee  Tiliiitii 


liuque  vel  Mptem  |>i 


Iiide  cuiiGnx 


seKavir 


stUat-H.. 


TaloiHd.-  He  died  Aug.  1,  1491.  See  Jocher,  AUge- 
'•tima  GtUkrlnt  -  /mHioii,  «.  v.  "  Perei ;"  FUrat,  fl'iU. 
•^Utl.  iii,  46«>  I  Hodjr,  Dt  Hibliarum  Tixtibut  Orit/iHiiliiui 
(OjUVrntlTOoKIU,  ii,44i.     (R  P.) 

'V'aleiw,  in  Koman  ms'thnlogr,  according  to  Cicero, 
*'«s  the  name  of  the  seennd  Mercury.  Some  declared 
**iwi  to  be  the  father  of  Trophoniua 

▼alflna.  the  Roman  emperor,  the  brother  and  co- 
'^xoguatu*  of  Valentinian  1,  is  important  to  Church  hiA- 
*-^^ry  aa  the  last  political  reprcsentalive  afArianiam  in 
\J~».e  E«t.  He  waa  nominated  lo  the  throne  by  Valen- 
,*_-WiiBn,  March  M,8B4,  and  aasigned  lo  the  rnle  of  the 
^'^^— ast.  HiatlrM  eflirtswere  directed  tOHardslhe  secur- 
"~~^g  of  hia  rule  against  the  pretensions  of  Procopius, 
^ —  iintn  the  late  emperor  Julian  had  selected  to  become 


military  bands  were  sent  to 
which  they  dwell  in  compel 
tnem  lo  enter  me  service  of  tbe  8uie  and  conltibule  to 
its  supporL  Orthodox  bishop*  ever^'where  were  exiled, 
aud  hiBtorians  speak  of  many  who  were  ciruwued  or 
otherwise  put  to  death.  I'he  persecution  was  most  se- 
vere where  the  emperor  was  himself  present;  and  aa 
the  operatimu  oT  the  I'eraiati  king  cum|>elled  his  pres- 

moet  thorough  and  extensive  persecution.     Tlie  most 

of  eighty  presbyter*  who  had  been  deputed  lo  protest 
agaiaM  the  instalment  of  the  Arian  Ucmophilus  a  the 
bishopof  Constantinople,  instead  ofKvagriu*,  chechirice 
of  the  Catbdics,  and  whom  the  prtefect  llelhiHiius  em- 
liarked  in  a  vessel  which  he  caused  to  be  bumeil  on  the 
high  seas.  Curiously  enough,  tbe  pcTsecution  resulted 
in  the  placing  of  Christian  orthodoxy  and  healheu 
superstition  utider  tlie  same  category  of  enemies  tu  the 
empemr.  The  heathen*  bad  appealed  to  an  oracle  to 
obtain  the  name  of  the  next  em|>erur,  wlien  Valens  dis- 
covered their  action,  and  it  once  proceeded  to  enforce 
against  them  the  edicts  uf  the  empire,  tlia  raging* 
were,  however,  brought  to  a  close  by  the  progress  of 
events  on  the  northeru  boundary  of  bis  State,  wliete  tbe 
migrating  nation*  involved  him  in  a  war  which  became 
fatal  to  himself  and  the  countr;'.  His  army  suffered 
an  uneiampled  defeat  near  Adrisnoiile  (Aug.  9,  379), 
and  lie  was  sisin.  During  hia  reign  of  lilleen  years  he 
had  done  all  he  rouldtu  intensify  the  haiiwi  uf  religious 
parties  wiihin  the  empire,  aud  be  iiow  achieved  the  uti- 


l«  show  to  foreign 


Scbloeaet,  L't 


I   this 


hough 


impaign, 

■■  iiiiiHn,  basing  hit  remark  on  a  fragmettt  bv  Vj 

'-■■'-ays,  in  Gibbon,  Ortiiat  and  FaU,  ill,  26, "  It  may  be 

^"^^uspected  that  the  heathen  and  philosupbic  party  es- 

^tioused  the  cause  of  Prucopius"  (but  comp,  .^mmian. 

^^^SlarcelL  xxvi,  S-9).      The  next  campaign  uf  Valens 

^-%VM  directed  against  the  Goths,  who  hail  operated  along 

vhe  Danuba  in  behalf  ufPrncopi us;  but  before  enleiing 

Mia  that  undertaking,  tbe  emperor  sought  to  conciliate 

the  favor  of  Heaven  by  receiving  (..hristian  baptb<m; 

and  aa  the  rite  waa  performed  by  Eudoxtus,  the  iVrian 

bishop  of  Constantinople,  the  event  became  decisive  of 

the  future  course  of  tbe  administration  nf  Valens  by 

identifying  bim  with  the  Arian   parly  and  bringing 

him  into  direct  conflict  with  the  Catholic  and  nemi- 

Ariao  aection*  nf  the  Church  and  empire.    The  C»lhic 

war  wB*  successfully  completed,  and  was  followed  by  a 

•ystciDatic  petwcutlon  of  the  onhoilox  and  semi-nrliio- 

dox  patty  tbrougbout  the  East.     A  ^^lecial  e<1tcl  was 


enviable  dialmctlon  of  lieiii 
invaders  the  way  inio  the  heart  of  hi 
political  history  of  hi*  reign  is,  upon  tbe  whole,  given 
with  great  thoMiigbness  and  fidelity  by  Ammian.  Mar- 
cellinus  and  Zosimus,  while  the  ecclewastieal  may  be 
gathered  from  tbe  writings  of  Basil  the  <>reat  and  tbe 
two  Gregories,  Nyssa  and  Naaianien.  See  also  Tille- 
fCniprrruri,  v,  33-39;  Gibbon,  at  n/i.! 
iitor.  VbtnieM,  etc.,  iii,  %  370; 
of  the  Church,  Socrates,  Sozomen, 
etc :  Smith,  Did.  oftlr.  lad  Hum.  Biag.  a.  v. ;  and  ller- 
log,  Rtul-tnqiklnp.  s.  v. 

Valentla,  in  Koman  mythology,  was  a  gnddew  of 
health,  si miUr  to  II ygeia,  venerated  by  the  city  Ocricu- 
lom,  in  L'mbris,  as  a  protecting  goddess. 

ValADtia,  <iRKnoRtoi>R,  a  Kpanish  Jesuit,  was  born 
in  I5S1  at  Medina  i)el  Campo.  in  Ohl  Caslile,  anil  dieil 
at  Home,  April  3A,  1S08.  He  is  the  author  of  llr  ll^t 
I  fi-M  iac  Trmporr  CoHlmcfrmii  (Levdeii,  1591 ;  l-ntit, 
IBIO,  fol.):-/*-  Trimlttlt  Libri  V  (IiiV)l«taili,  liWW)  :— 
f)f  Trinumhtlatit.  I'anit  el  Viai  in  Corpta  rl  Hiuigumm 
Cknili  (ihiil  1587}  -.-^IHtpul.  de  fjyitimo  I'ta  A'nniu- 
ritlim  m  A  tfrra  MrUum  Spnv  (ibid.  eoii).  .See  Winer, 
ffnadb.  der  Ihtid.  Lileralar,  i.  341,  419,  465,  46«.  863. 
(B- 1'-) 

Talentln,  Pikkrk.  ■  French  painter,  waa  bom  at 
Coulomraiers-eii-llrie,  near  Paris,  in  1600.  He  studied 
)>ainting,and  went  to  Rome  at  an  early  age,  wlicre  he  re- 
mained during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  painted  the  Mar- 
ii/nbm  n/.llt.  I'rortfo  and  Miirtaiam  (thought  to  be 
his  lieft  performance)!— /In-nffirtim  n/St.Jnlhu—Jit. 
I'.'ier  DHiging  Chriit  t—JuiHli  irilklkf  Unid  nf  lliilo- 
finti  -.-Tke  jHdgmtM ofS«lom,m .—and  many  others. 
lie  wajtaii  nrtistof  great  promise,  but  died  in  tlicHower 
.>f  Ills  life,  in  1G32.     See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hiit.  nfihe  Fiat 
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Valttntillft,  St.,  ■  Roman  bishop  (or  prubjler),  thedcclinrorpieanuiii.    Tbt  expnanoa  rdiffie pi 

wu  behesded  in  the  reign  uf  the  emperoc  Claudius,  NDi'Hm  —  Ihr  i-rlii/iuH  of  prtuanU — oceura  fur  the  nna. 

A. D.  270,  and  wu  eariy  oinoniwd.      He  is  uid   lo  lime  in  ■  law  .^  Vnleiilinian  uf  the  yev  368  (I'Md.Xir-— 

hive  been   >  man  or  adminble  qualities,  and  noted  ii,  IH).     Valeniiniin  was  ■!»  Uilprant  [owanLs  the  d^^ 

Tut  bis  lave  and  charity.     Feb.  \i  a  celebrated  in  his  fenni  patxies  in  the  Christian  Chnrch,  though  hiinir-__^_] 

honor.     The  custom  of  choomiig  Valentines  on  that  an  adherent  nf  the  Nicene  faith.     See  Ammian.  li^^^. 

iMy  is  accounted  for  in  various  ways.     By  some  it  cell,  vi  and  xix,  9;  Smith,  Mrf.n/Cr.oKf  AoiKfiiv^ 

ia  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  birds  >«lfct  s.  v. ;  also  Hetzog,  lUal- EvcgHop.  a  y. 
their  mates  at  that  season;  by  others,  from  a  practice        Valonttnian  U.  Roman  empemr.waa  succcmok-  m. 

prevalent  at  the  ancient  Koman  festival  of  the  Luper-  bi,  brother  Uraiian.     The  only  noteworthy  incident  «■ 

«a]ia.  dnnng  the  month  of  Februury,  of  placing  the  hj,  j^^  „hich  requires  tnetilion  in  this  place  was  ifc, 

names  of  young  women  m  a  box,  from  which  they  were  „„Q,p[  ^f  [he  heathen  party,  in  the  year  3M,  to  recov. 

drawn  l.y  young  men  as  chance  directed.     A  similar  ^r  the  position  it  had  losL     Symmachus,  the  pr»/tctw 

custom  was  followed  throughout  Europe  on  the  eve  of  ^,^^  demanded  the  retraction  of  the  laws  issued  bvGi* 

Feb.  14  until  recently,  the  pei»n  chosen  becoming  Val-  [;»„  against  pazaniam,  and  indeed  that  the  rtUmo  u-.       \ 

enline  to  the  one  choosing  for  a  year.     See  Chambers,  y,  ,houia  be  kept  distinct  from  the  private  teligioa  of 

i(oo*o/Oay.,  1,265.     See  Vaulktinus,  St.  the  emperor.     He  also  asserted  that,  inasmuch  as  duo 

VBlantliie,0«orgaM.,aclergymanartheChnrch  has  no  kiiowledtie  ofdi 
cf  England,  of  whose  bitth  or  early  life  no  record  re- 
mains, distinguished  himself  in  the  UniverNty  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  graduated  at  Trinity  College  in  1839.  He 
was  ordained  in  the  same  year  to  the  curacy  of  Port- 
ishead,  near  Bristol,  where  he  gave  himself  wholly  to 
pastoral  labors  fur  eight  yearv.      In  1837  he  offered 

himself  to  the  missiuiiaty  committee,  and  in  the  follow-  

ing  year  sailed  for  liomUsy,  began  the  study  of  the  n»-  coin  of  ValentlnUn  11. 

tive  language,  and  taught  a  small  English  school.     In 

1839  he  was  married.     He  soon  entered  upon  general  «!•  ■>»  "•«  ■"thnrity  of  antiquity;  that  bealhei^sa 
fiii>«anarvdulies,andthus  continued  until  his  last  sick-  h^  made  ancient  Home  the  mistrenofthe  worM;  and 
nes^  which  in  a  few  weeks  terminated  in  his  death,  that  the  famine  of  the  year  388  must  be  regwded  as  a 
July  23,  1816.     See  Vkritlum  Guardian,  1847,  p.  433.  consequence  of  Ihe  renunciation  of  the  ancient  leligiua 
'    ,      „        _           __                       ,»,■.,.  The  emperor  was  induced,  however,  chiefly  through  the 
TalMttoe,  Jem  M.,a  mi.™  er  of  the  Methodist  ^g^^  ^Xr,^\,f,»t  of  Milan,  to  reject  the  dema^     He 
Episcopal  Church,  South.     Hi.  early  life  "unknown.  ,„  „^^^^  bv  Arbogasteis  May  16, 892.      Hi.  moth- 
He  was  iransferrwl  ftono  the  reniiewe  W  the  Florida  „,  Justina,  wm  a  aealous  adherent  and  defender  of  ihe 
C-Hiference   in  ISfiO,  and  served  faithfully  about  one  ^^j^  See  Smith,  Mc*.  o/ Cr.  o«i  ifoau  tfiso. 
\"n   "nrthen  ttSd^medidr'"idbi^m7^u"e3"  "•  '"■'•  "^  ""™*'  «^^'^**^-  *■•'■ 
c^fiil  in  its  practici.    He  emer^  the  armv  of  Ihe^an-        TalentlnlMl  ni.  Roman  emperor,  obtained  noto- 
federalee  ii..me  lime  in  1861.  and  was  soon  after  laken  "'V  '>y  """'"B  '^e  edict  of  A.D.  445.  which  oinlnb- 
sick.  and  died  at  Gainsville.  Florida,  in  1862.     Mr.  Val-  ■""•  ""Wn^Hy  •«  'he  elevation   of  the  papwy,  tut  a 
eiiline  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  a  fine  scholar,  "'"<=''  •"  t""*  ""''•«*  ^BO  I  »nA  Papacy.     He  alsoo 
characteriied  by  strong,  logical  reasoning  powens  and  '""'^  1«"*  •B""'"  "'•  Manich«ns.     His  mother,  Pla— j 
pure  language  as  a  preacher,  and  as  a  pulpit  orator  was 
surpassed  l.v  few.     See  Mimla  o/Ammal  Ctmftrtriea 
n/M.  t\  CAurr*,  Sovlh  (1862),  p.  410. 

Talentinian  I,  Roman  emperor,  was  the  son  of 
Cotnes  Gratianus,  and  bom  in  A.D.  321  at  Cibebe.  in 
Pannonia.  He  succeeded  Jovian  on  the  throne  in  361, 
and,  having  aSBOcisted  his  brother  Valens  with  himself 
in  the  empire,  he  assumed  the  government  of  the  Weal. 
He  protected  the  State  against  the  incuruons  of  the 

Germanic  tribes,  simplilied  and  improved  the  internal  ^j^,  administered  the  government  for  him  until  ttw 

administralion  of  affiiin,  and  promotcl  the  advancement  y^  '460,  and  afterwards  be  gave  himself  up  whoUv  a 

of  wience  and  genenl  culture,  thereby  winning  for  him-  „„,uai  indulgences,  and  left  the  control  of  aHairs  in'tbe 

self  an  honorable  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  hands  of  a  eunuch.     He  was  murdered  in  465.     S«e 

despite  the  craehie.  with  which  his  life  was  stained  s^^^^^   j^,^  «fGT.a»dR«m.  Biog.  «.  v.;  «id  Hecaog. 

He  died   Nov.  17.3/6.      He  had  been   reared  amid  R^UEnrgklo^.  «.  ^. 
Chnsrian  sutjouiidings,  and  bad  drawn  uinn  him  the        _  ,        ,    . 

disfavor  of  the  emperor  Julian  bv  hia  unfaltering  Bdel-  '^  ValentinlaM,  the  followers  of  the  Gnoetie  berMie 

ity  to  his  faith.     (»n  assuming  the  conlml  of  govern-  ValenUnas  Cq.v.). 

ment  he  issued  an  edict  of  universal  toleration  in  relig-       ValonttuOB,  St.,  the  reputed  apostle  of  Rhstia  and 

ioiismatler»(9eeCorf.  rArailX.ivi,  l,9,adA.D.871),  bishop  of  I'assau,  is  Bnit  mentioned,  in  an  authentic 

thrmgh  he  found  it  neceasari'  10  pnihibit  the  offering  of  manner,  by  Pra,  in  the  biography  of  the  younger  St 

noclumal  sieriAces,  as  affording  opportunity  for  polil-  Severin,  §  35,  in  Scriplorti  Rrr.  Atutriacar,  i,  8&     A 

ical  a^tations.  and  also  to  forbid  the  practice  of  magic,  presbyter,  Lucillus,  is  there  made  lo  relate  that  a  Val- 

and  the  execution  of  the  Edict  of  Tnleiaiinn  contributed  entine  who  was  hia  abbot  and  teacher  had  ministered  as 

greatly  towards  Ihe  advancement  of  Christianity  and  bishop  of  Rh«tia  early  in  the  Bth  century,  and  bad  died 
on  Jan.  6  of  some  onmentioned  year.  Ludllua  was  ac- 
customed to  observe  that  day  in  his  honor.  In  one  of 
the  poems  of  Venantius  Foilunatus  (dr.  600)  It  is  add 

»^i|  that  a  number  of  churches  of  St.  Valentinua  were  then 

111  nil  planted  along  the  Inn.  One  hundred  yeara  later  C:oT- 
binian  visited  the  grave  of  the  aaint,  near  the  Cwl*  of 
Hais,in  tbeTymleseAlps;  and  soon  afterwards  (in  T30 ; 
see  Aribo,  in  Vita  Corbia.  18,  in  Meichelbeck,  ftinn,. 
Friting.  I,ii,  12)  the  Bavarian  duke  Tbaauln  caused  Vat- 
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entiiiiu's  boiies  to  be  removed  to  Passau.  The  diocese 
Aud  Church  of  Paseau  have  j^iiice  claimed  the  saint  as 
tbeir  earlieat  incumbent  and  represenutive.  The  .4  cts 
<*f  SainU  from  which  the  BoUandists  f^ive  a  description 
of  this  saint  are  not  older  than  the  11th  century ;  while 
a  leaden  tablet  said  to  have  been  found  with  his  relics 
when  they  were  exhumed  can  scarcely  date  further 
back  than  the  12th  century.  See  Acta  SS.  BoUtuuL 
ad  d.  7  Jan.  i,  368 ;  Raderi  Bacarui  Sancta^  i,  32 ;  Rett- 
bergf  KirckengeMdk.  Ifeutschlands,  i,  220  sq.;  com  p.  ii, 
133. 

Other  Valentines,  of  Rome,  Interamna,  Africa,  and 

Belgium,  are  mentioned  in  the  Ada  SS,  under  Feb.  13. 

See  also  ander  Bfarch  16,  April  14  and  29,  June  2,  July 

16,  Sept.  29,  etc. — Herzog,  Real-Encjfklitp.  s.  v.    It  is  to 

one  of  these  latter,  doubtless,  that  the  popular  custom 

of  St,  Valemtine^s  Day  is  to  be  assigned.     See  Valkn- 

T12SE.  St. 

"Valentinus,  the  Gnostic,  and  the  Valentirmtru, 
X*l~ae  birthplace  and  descent  of  this  most  famous  of 
t^noetics  are  not  known.  Epiphanius  states  that  he 
^<^d  learned  that  Valentinus  was  an  Egyptian,  and  had 
ru.«:2eived  a  Hellenic  training  at  Alexandria  {/far,  xxxi, 

-  ^-    The  opinion  that  he  was  of  Jewish  extraction  is  a 
_  ^Te  surmise.     He  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Anto- 

_^«M  Pius,  probably  soon  after  A.D.  140,  while  Hyginus 
~       bishop,  and  he  remained  until  after  Anicetus  suc- 

comp.  Euse- 
(//ter.  xxxi, 
^.^  ^^^  „^  .,^..w  ..^...  .^....^  -^  ^.j^.-.^  and  there  first 
^r^^^sine  an  open  enemy  to  the  Church  and  the  head  of  a 
.  ^'^tical  sect,  with  which  statement  should  be  com- 
i^^**^  that  of  Tertullian,  in  PrtBicript.  c.  30.  that  Valen- 
^  '^M«i  aiiil  Marcion  had  in  the  beginning  adhere<i  to  the 
^^o«lox  belief.  Tertidlian  retains  them  in  full  mem- 
^f '^hip  with  the  Roman  Church  as  late  as  the  bishopric 
1^  (lleutheros  (with  which  comp.  Irenaeus,  ut  sup.), 
^Q  further  story  (Adc,  Valeat,  c  4)  that  Valentinus, 
^^^*^«cious  of  his  intellectual  strength  and  oratorical  pow- 
^>  had  hoped  to  be  made  bishop  of  the  Church,  and 
^'^tl  turned  agaiiut  the  Church  and  the  truth  because  a 
^^ifeiMor  was  preferred  to  him,  does  not  compel  the  as-* 
^^rnption  that  disappointed  ambition  determined  him 
^   become  a  heretic. 

The  Valentinian  system  is  very  obscure  with  respect 
^  many  of  its  details,  but  its  general  structure  and  ma- 
&Tial  contents  are  quite  comprehensible.     It  constructs 

-  Tleronsa  of  cmww,  and  in  the  process  sets  forth  an  ideal- 
^mic  view  of  the  entire  course  of  the  creation  and  re- 
^mption  of  the  world.  The  great  first  cause  (fiuBo^j 
t^ pot^v,  Tcpoapxjii^  irpowarqp)  produced  the  Aoi/«,  or 
^^onogmtfiB^  who  became  the  principle  of  all  subsequent 

wnanations  {af>xh  "^^^  travrutv^  and  who  was  et^ual 
k^-nd  similar  to  the  Father.     The  Nous  also  manifests 
^Sie  Bythoa,  who  is  otherwise  incomprehensible,  and  is 
^«i»  comparison  with  the  latter  the  revealed  (lod,  through 
-«^'hom  the  generation  and  formation  of  the  teons  are 
~"ne«liate(L     With  the  Bythos  was  associated  a  feminine 
K=>rinciple  (jirvl^vyoQ)  named  Sige  (silence),  though  some 
Kciold  that  the  Bythos  was  botli  masculine  and  feminine 
Sn  himself,  or  exalted  above  all  syzygies;  and  with  the 
^^ous  was  associated  Truth  (aXr/^tca).     These  formed 
^di  productive  quatemity  which  became  the  origin  of  all 
things.     Nous  and  Aletheia  pnMiuced  Ijogos  and  Zoe, 
and  \joso%  became  the  father  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Pleroma.     He  expressed  what  existed  seminally  in  the 
consciotnnesB  of  Nous,  and  it  thereby  received  life,  and 
obtained  concrete  form,  in  the  syzygy  Anthropos  (pri- 
meval man)  and  Ecclena.     The  (juatcrnity  thus  be- 
came an  octave  (OgdooM);  and  this  Ogdoas,  which  con- 
stitutes the  centre  offlBonic developments,  was  reinforced 
by  a  group  of  ten  awns  emanated,  according  to  Ircnieus, 
from  Logos  and  Zoe,  and  another  of  twelve  fn>m  An- 
thropos and  Eoelesia,  or,  according  to  Ilippolytus.  the 
(en  from  Nous  and  Aletheia  and  the  twelve  from  Ix>gos 
and  Zoe.     The  dMired  sBons  were  necessarily  subject 
to  limitationt,  as  they  could  have  no  other  reatgnition 


of  the  Bythos  than  that  mediated  by  the  Nous,  and  as 
they  were  subject  to  the  law  of  syzygies;  and  this  ne- 
cessity caused  them  to  experience  a  feeling  of  deficien- 
cy and  want,  which  ultimately  found  expression  in 
Sophia,  the  last  of  the  female  leons.  She  vehemently 
desired  to  unite  herself  with  the  Bythos,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  Horos  (the  principle  of  limitation  and  differ- 
entiation in  the  Pleroma),  and  thereupon  she  laid  aside 
the  thought  (fv^i'ifujmc)  previously  entertained  and 
the  passion  resulting  from  her  attempt.  This  iv^v^ 
/ii}<Tic  (nV  Tt^  iiriy(vofih'(ft  jra^n  became  an  abortion 
{tKTp(t)fia)f  or  formless  being  (ovaia  afioptfto^),  produced 
without  the  eo-o|>eration  of  the  male  syzygos.  To 
guard  against  a  recurrence  of  the  unnatural  event,  the 
Father  caused  a  new  pair  of  aBons,  Christ  and  the  Holy 
(fhost,  to  be  brought  forth  by  the  Nous,  who  restored 
harmony  to  the  Pleroma — Christ  by  teaching  the  leons 
that  it  must  suflice  them  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
syzygies  an<1  the  idea  of  the  unoriginated,  and  that  the 
(ireat  Father  of  all  is  infinite  and  incomprehensible  save 
as  he  is  manifested  by  the  Nous  (they  thiui  obtained 
a  clear  understanding  of  their  relation  to  the  Father, 
and  leameii  that  the  immoderate  desire  to  be  united 
with  the  Bythos  was  threatening  to  their  own  separate 
existence) ;  the  Holy  Spirit  by  imparting  to  them  rest 
and  contentment,  in  giving  them  similarity  of  form  and 
disposition,  and  making  each  of  them  to  be,  at  the  same 
time,  what  all  the  others  were.  This  constitutes  the 
completion  of  the  Pleroma.  The  representation  of  Hip- 
|)olytus  varies  somewhat  from  that  given  above.  The 
emanation  of  the  abortion  from  the  Sophia  brought 
confusion,  i.  e.  darkening  of  the  intellect  (dyvota)  and 
formlessness  (a/uop^ia),  into  the  Pleroma.  To  remove 
this,  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  proiluced,  while 
Horoa,  or  Stauros,  was  brought  forth  to  be  the  guard  and 
protector  of  the  Pleroma.  To  celebrate  the  restored 
harmony  of  the  Pleroma,  each  of  the  teons  contributes 
the  most  beautiful  and  precious  it  cf>ntains  to  produce 
the  perfect  beauty,  Jesus  the  Soter.  This  forms  the 
conclusion  of  the  heavenly  drama ;  but  in  the  expelled 
abortion  the  condition  for  a  real  world-process  has  been 
given.  Christ  gives  to  this  abortion  the  form  of  a 
lower  or  extenial  Sophia  (fio^oxric  i^<*t  ovffiau  as 
contrasted  with  the  fi6p<fniMri^  Kara  yvwiriv),  or  ArhU' 
mothf  a  Sophia  of  nature,  but  not  of  knowledge.  Con- 
tact with  Christ  has  given  her  no  permanent  ability  be- 
yond a  confused  desire  for  light ;  she  becomes  the  prey 
of  sorrow,  fear,  and  despair,  all  of  which  are  the  result 
of  dyvoia,  a  lack  of  clear,  gnostical  consciousness.  In 
response  to  her  prayers,  the  Soter  Jesus  is  sent  for  her 
support  (Paraclete),  and  by  him  she  is  delivered  from 
her  hurtful  affections  and  endowed  with  gnostical  qual' 
ities.  She  thereupon  receives  into  herself  the  light  of 
the  angels  who  accompany  the  Soter,  and  brings  forth 
pneumatical  fruit  in  their  image.  A  second  process  of 
alienation  and  reconciliation  is  completed  at  this  point, 
and,  as  in  the  former  instance,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
affections  eliminated  from  the  seonic  nature  become 
the  basis  of  a  further  development,  while  that  Konie 
nature  itself  becomes  the  guiding  principle  of  the  new 
development.  These  eliminated  affections  existed  in 
the  first  instances  as  an  incorporeal  hyfe  (rXi}).  but  were 
soon  incor[)orated  in  two  substances,  the  hylic  and  the 
psychical.  Fear  became  specifically  psychical,  sorrow 
hylical,  despair  demoniacal;  and  the  Achamoth  thus  be- 
comes the  mother  of  all  living  things  and  the  highest 
cosmical  principle,  and  in  her  is  reflected  the  Ogdoas  of 
the  teonic  world,  which  is  the  prototype  of  the  cosmicaL 
Achamoth  makes  use  of  the  Demiurge,  who  is  the  father 
of  the  psychical,  the  former  of  the  hylical,  and  the  king 
of  all,  but  whose  merely  psychical  nature  deprives  him 
of  the  power  to  comprehend  the  thoroughly  pneumati- 
cal purpose  of  the  cosmical  development.  The  De- 
miurge forms  the  entire  visible  world,  and  is  called 
llflxlomaif,  from  the  seven  heavens.  lie  is  the  fier\' 
GimI  of  Deut.  iv,  24,  l>ecause  he,  as  the  principle  of  cos- 
mical life,  at  the  same  time  represents  the  might  of 
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tnuisitorinm.  He  coiiititulea  mia  out  of  paycbic&l  | 
awl  hylical  element*,  but  he  u  nut  awBre  tbu  the  piiy- 
cbical  haa  iiapUnted  jn  it  pneumitical  genus  which 
the  Siiphii  deHigna  fur  further  developfaenu  Such  de- 
veiopmeiit  receivea  a  dedsive  impulse  through  the  jti- 
terveiitiim  i>r  the  Kedeemer,  whose  office  it  ii  lo  spread 
KKOStical  light  whereyer  Ray  denree  of  receptivity 
eiuBts.    The  Demiurge  bad  promised  bis  people,  the 

Inrn  (a  psychical  Messiah)  froiD  Mary,  through  whom 
he  passes  like  water  through  a  channeL  The  Meniah 
receivea  pneumalical  epdowmenls  fmm  the  Sophia,  but 
has  in  himself  no  hylical  elements  which  are  uut  capa- 
ble of  being  saved.  Hii  psychical  body  is,  however, 
so  marvellously  oonstructed  that  it  may  be  seen  and 
touched,  and  that  it  may  suffer.  At  this  point  the 
Valentinians  divided  into  two  schools  — the  oue  of  ; 

aa  the /(oiioltc,  which  held  to  (be  psychical  body  and 
seemed  In  molie  the  pneumalicsl  endowment  dependent 
on  the  Messiah's  baptism ;  while  the  A  wiluiic  nthool,  to 
which  Axionicus  and  Ardesiaiies  belonged,  held  to  a 
poeumatical  body  formed  by  ^e  descent  uf  the  Spirit 
(L  e.  Che  Sophia)  upon  Mary  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
Demiurge.  The  passion  and  cnicifixinn  of  our  Lord 
likewise  receive  ■  symbolical  interpretation,  though  the 
heavenly  Solcr  is  not  usually  allowed  to  participate  in 
them.  The  saving  process  consists  in  the  exaltation 
of  Che  pneumalical  element  in  man,  and  the  end  of  all 
things  is  the  aeparation  of  the  pucnmitical  and  the 
psychical  from  the  hylicaL  AchamuCh  is  thereby  fully 
released  from  her  pain,  and  she  returns  with  the  Soter, 
who  becomes  her  husband,  and  with  all  perfect  pneii- 
macical  natures  who  have  been  married  lo  the  angels 
of  the  Soter,  into  the  riemma  to  the  eternal  marriage 
feast.  Tl«  Demiurge,  with  ail  righteous  psychical 
natures,  i*  lifted  up  to  the  intermediate  place  near  to, 
but  not  in,  the  Ileroma,  and  afterwards  the  concealed 
fires  break  forth  and  consume  matter  and  themselves. 

The  inlluence  of  Placonic  ideas  is  unmiM^able  in 
the  structure  uf  this  system.  Compare,  e.  g.,  the  tivm- 
fia  at  iaripiiita  with  Plato's  conception  of  matter  as 
the  III)  or.  The  tivuiia  is  coiioived  of  as  the  ne- 
gation of  existence  ur  being,  aitd  thus  serves  to  show 
■    n,  though  all  gnosis 


kuig  Sapor,  and  held  ii 

edict  of  toleration  in  2ei 
of  forty  years  of  comparative  peace  and  rac  for  t'hri  -^ 
tianity.  See  Cypnan,  Z,)^  82,  83;  EuaeUus.  Utj^ 
EccL  vii,  10, 1 1 ;  Neaitder,  Chunk  Hit.  ad  loc ;  .Sai^  h' 
IHel.  of  dr.  and  Horn.  Siap.  t,  r. ;  Hlraog^  Uml-Em^^^ 
tfop.  a.  V.  '^ 


r  Giuseppe  Valeriaiii  was  a  Jenit,  and  painleC'^ 
meniVlll  several  religious  pictures,  the  besi-^ 


«i|.l,otc. 


(inicew  of  the  absolute,  as  related  lo  the  process  of  the 
world,  a  negation  of  itself^  an  element  of  tinileness,  and 
of  elTecting  the  necesasry  reconciliation  oidy  Chniugh 
the  devclopmenc  of  the  worlil-proeess. 

Sec  Irenteus,  panicnlarly  bk.  i  and  ii,-  llippolytus, 
Aih.  liar,  vi,  H  sq.:  Tertullian,  Adr.  ValnliK.;  Clem. 
'  <M  her  wi>rks,/>iiuin ,' Origen,  especial- 


lyUJ«., 


s,  //«r 


Tlwodiirel,  l/rr.  Fiib.  i,  7 1  see  also  Huiklasns,  in  Appen- 
dix lu  tKlrod.  lid  Hill.  I'hUn.  Kbr.  i  Massiiet,  in  /i-cmaui, 
iut.  i;  Kmwl,  Tit«l.  HciriOrH  fDerl.  1847),  p.  280  si).; 
Midler,  <;wA.  d.  Kotm-Iogir :  ilnh.  Uuar.  Rrr.  IHM, 
p.ot>7tH|.;  and  llerzog, /f/a/-£ar^/op.B.  V.    SeeGKOf^ 


Valenan  (fully  Pi-BLiim  Linsit'i 
Roman  emperor  from  A.t).2.'>8  to  ibfl.  was  at  lirst  friend- 
ly liiwanis  t^hriatiaiin.  but  in  'Ihi  began  a  vioknt  per^- 

Itaobjectwascbieflylodefltmy  the  leaders  of  the  Church, 
esfireially  the  Imhupn.  Thei-  were  at  lint  forbidden  ii> 
cmivoke  reli^nus  gatherings  under  pain  of  imprisini- 
nient  and  similar  puiiiahments ;  afterwards  were  sen- 
tenced, logel  her  with  Iheir  Uy  adherenls.  to  the  mines; 
and,  Hnally,  were  condrmnetl  to  execution,  in  company 
with  all  priests  and  deacims,  while  all  such  senators, 
knighls,  etc  as  woiiklitot  renounce  the  (.'hristiaii  rclig- 
n  were  threateunl  with  coiillsralion  of  pro)ietty  and 


loss  of  life.     Thi 


thu  perac 


I  of  Kome  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage. 
■ar  -25!l  Valerian  attempted  an  invasion  of  the  I't 
iiigdom,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  tlie  Sassaui 


Taleiiai]..ST..was  a  bishop  of  Cemele,  in  the  Mari- 
time Alps,  now  in  the  archbishopric  of  Embnin.      I(r 
beloni^  10  the  /Hh  century.     Ht  attended  a  syitod  si 
Riei  in  MS,  signed  the  address  of  the  GaUican  bishifn 
toLeoIin4St  (see  Leoiiis  M.  %>.i,  99)1. 1110  •q.),inj 
look  sides  with  the  monastery  of  Lerins,  in  161,  in  iu 
dispute  with  the  biriiops  of  the  neighborhuDd.    Tbr 
year  of  his  death  is  not  known.    He  left  twenty-nioe 
Smmmn.  or  llumUitt,  and  an  Kpittola  ad  ilumich*. 
which  were  published  by  (Urmoiid  (I'ar.  1612)  and  RkV- 
nauid  (I-ugil.  1633).     Kaynauld's  edition  U  givtn  al»^ 
in  Migne,  /■alr.JiM,.  (Par.  l*!.")),  lii.    liallatxl  fumiihe^-^, 
an  additional  edition  of  Valeriaji,  l<^ther  with  a  T  '^  'q 
Inn  ChryialoffNt,  in  the  Hibl.  .Wnj-.  Pnlr.  (1774),  f,  *     ',\ 
See  Cave,  Srnpl.  hccL  llitt.  LU.  i.  427 ;  a-enog,  Rti^^' 
Ennfklop.  0.  v. 

Taleriani,  Donkxico  and  Gii'Bb:rpR,  two  IuIm^^^ 
painters,  brothers,  who  flourished  ac  Kume  abovt  lil)^  ^ 
They  were  pupils  of  Marco  Kicci.  and  were  jointly  tn*"*^ 
[ilnycd  in  decurstiug  churches  and  other  public  build^:^ 
ings. 

ider  Clement 

ttelti 

Valeiio,  Sahi'el.  a  Jewish  physician  who  Sourish'''^ 
ed  in  the  inland  of  Corfu  in  the  Itkh  cent  nij', is  the  authu*'''^ 
of  ^b^n  ^^,  or  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Eiahe«  "^ 
(Ven.  [5H6),  in  which  be  made  use  of  the  Talmud,  ofT" 
Jewish  and  Christian  exegetical  works,  nf  the  pliik>-^ 
sophical  writings  among  Jews  and  Arabs;  1711:^  ^ITI"^^ 

or  a  commentary  on  Daniel  (ibid.  rod.).     See  Fllrst,  / ■• 

ft.  d/i  Orimli,  lHVt,  col.  56ti,  60G  i  BM.  Jad.  iii,  44>7 1  D^*  ' 
Hossi,  fUtiomirio  titorico  t(;erm.  transL),  p.  326.     (R  P.  > 

Valotlna,  a  Spanish  monk  and  abbot  who  flourisia- 
ed  iu  (iolicia  about  680.  Ilia  I.ifr  af  81.  AWcniani  » 
extant  in  Mahillon,  Aria  Himdar.  Oni.  Hned.  torn.  iL 
-Some  other  works  exist  in  MS.  See  Uoaheim,  Cktrri 
Hinlory,  bk.  ii,  cent,  vii,  pi.  ii,  eh.  iL 

Taletins.  Ancnatlniu.     See  Vaukro  Ago- 

Valealana.asect  or  community  of  ascetics  said  lu 
have  been  founded  by  Valens  of  Bacatha  Hetrunxnia. 
an  e|iiscopal  cily  Bpiil<en  of  by  Epiphsnius  and  Niceias 
as  lieing  in  "Arabia  beyiHid  Jontan."  They  were  said 
by  Ki^phanius  to  hold  some  Unoatie  opinions,  and  by 
Sl.  John  uf  Damascus  lo  be  profligate  Aixinomiaiu. 
"hey  ptouiceil  self-mulilatinn,  and  enforced  the  proc- 
ce  on  all  thpir  adherents.  See  Kpipbaniua,  Dr  tfirr*. 
fl'ini,  Iviii;  St.  John  of  Damascus,  De  /forraibu,  Iviii. 

Valeaio,  Francesco,  an  Italian  painter  and  e u- 
Icraver.Honrixhol  at  Venice  about  iei2.  Little  ia  known 
of  hi*  paintings,  but  his  moat  im|ionanC  work  is  a  set 
of  plates  of  hermits,  engrave.!  for  a  worii  entitled  llln- 
ttriim  AHrkiirrlanm  tJBgia,'bv  Jacobus  Cavacu%wbich 
was  published  at  Venice  in  iei2.  His  plates  are  anmr- 
time*  marked  FnoKunit  VaUgiut.  See  Spooner,  Biug. 
Hill,  nflkr  tint  A  rli,  a.  v. 
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T'aleslo,  Oiovanni  Luigi,  an  Italian  painter  and 
CDf^ver,  waa  born  at  Bologna  in  1561 .  He  otudied  in  the 
«chool  of  the  Caracci  and  executed  several  works  for  tlie 
churches  of  his  native  city,  luich  as  Tht  Hcourginy  of 
Christ,  in  the  Church  of  San  Pietro;  The.  Annuncuttion^ 
at  (ho  Church  of  the  Mendicant! ;  and  St,RiKh  Curiiuj 
fie  Sick  ojth4i  Pltigue^  in  the  Church  of  San  Kocco.  He 
Went  to  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  great  reputation,  and 
where  he  died  in  1640.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  I/ist,  o/'the 
Fine  A  r/rf,  a.  v. 

Valesius  (properly  De  Vcd(na\  Henky,  a  French 
antiquarian  and  critic,  was  bom  in  Paris,  Sept.  10, 1603, 
ajjil  educated  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Verduu  and  at  Par- 
M.     tl«  formed  a  ctMniection  with  PetaviiLs  and  Sirmond 
^whicli  existed  while  they  lived.     In  1622  he  went  to 
B<mrgcs  for  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  and  on  his  re- 
Curu  i»|.>ent  seven  years  in  the  practice  of  law;  but  sub- 
«4?«)ueiitly  gave  himself  wholly  to  learned  studies,  the 
<<rArlie:»t   fruit  of  which  was  his  edition,  with  critical 
lotes,  of  the  excerpta  from  Poly bi us,  Diod.  Sic,  etc., 
laile  by  order  of  the  emperor  Constaiitinc  Porphyro- 
^i:«'iittujs  entitled  Excrrj^a  Poiyb,,  Diod,  aS'mt.,  XicoL  Da- 
wram<M*r„  A  pp.  AUxandr.  etc  (Par.  1634-48).     Then  fol- 
A^wed  his  valuable  critical  eilition  of  Animianus  Marcol- 
2  iniM  (ibid  1636;  2il  improved  ed.  by  his  brother  Ha- 
<^L3rian,  16H1).     These  works  so  advanced  his  reputation 
^chat  he  was  received  into  the  circle  of  the  foremost 
•^Bcbolara  of  hia  time,  as  D'Achery,  Malullon,  cardinal 
~Sarberini,  Leo  Allatius,  (vrotius,  and  others.     Ho  was, 
^kowever,  truubleil  with  weak  eyes,  and  threatene<l  with 
-3utal  blindness;  but,  a  reader  having  been  provided, 
he  waa  enabled  to  prosecute  his  studies  of  the  ancient 
Church  writers,  and  be  was  instructed  in  16dO  by  the 
French  bishops  to  publish  a  new  and  critical  etiition 
of  their  works,  for  which  he  received  an  annual  |»en- 
iMoo  of  600,  and  after  a  time  800,  livres.     He  published 
in  ooiiifequcjnoe,  Ktuuhii  ilistoria  EccUjtUistica :  —  De 
i'ifa  Ctfnstimtim  Lib»IV: — OrtUio  Cotutantitti  ad  Sanc- 
%.- — and   the  treatises  De  Donatintufy  De  Aiuutcurif 
l*t  TrcmaUiticmt  LXX  IrUerpretufn^  De  Rostreidi  Mar- 
fjfroUxfio  (Far.  1659, 1678).    In  1660  Louis  XIV  appoint- 
^  him  hiatoriographer  with  a  salary  of  1200  livres,  and 
Ordinal  Blaaarin  also  gave  him  tokens  of  favor.     In 
'*S64,  at  the  ripe  age  of  sixty -one  years,  he  marrieil 
^lari^ret  Chesneau,  a  young  girl,  and  became  the  father 
*»t  seven  children.    He  continued  to  employ  his  time  in 
'iterary  pursuits  until  he  died,  in  Paris,  May  7,  1676. 
Vlia  liUer  works  include<l  editions  of  Socrates  and  Sozo- 
r^sen  ;   treatises  on  Athanasius,  Paul  of  Constantinople, 
^  lie  sixth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice  (Par.  1668) ;  an 
^^^tion  of  Theodoret,  one  of  Evagrius,  with  extracts 
f^Tora  Philotttorgius,  and  of  Theodore  Lector  (ibid.  1673 ; 
^^fi^^nt,  1679;  AmsteL  1695).     He  was  plaiming  new 
^^diiiona  of  the  Latin  historians  of  the  Church  when 
vi^eath  surprised  him.     In  Burmann,  //.  Vales.  Kmeiui, 
^..ihr,  Quinque  et  de  Criticti  Libr,  Duo^  are  given  several 
"^bsmaller  works  of  Valesius.  some  of  which  had  not  been 
^ireviously  published,  and  also  H.  Valesii   Vita  (Par. 
1677,  by  his  brother).     In  Paris  (1694)  were  also  pub- 
lished ValestoMtt,     See  Heneog,  Iteal-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Valetto,  Louis,  a  Protestant  theologian,  was  bom 
Mav  24, 1800,  in  Savov.  For  a  number  of  venrs  he  was 
chiqilain  to  the  ambassador  at  Naples.  In  1851  he  was 
caUed  to  the  Lutheran  Churc*h  des  Vilettes  at  Paris, 
where  be  also  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  duchess  of  (.)r- 
leana.  He  was  soon  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Lu- 
theran Consistory  at  Paris,  which  position  he  occupied 
tiU  his  death,  Oct.  20. 1872.    (R  P.) 

Valhalla.    See  Walhalla. 

Vali,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Odin,  who 
was  destined  to  reappear  in  tlie  new  heavens  which  the 
All-Father  should  create  after  the  fall  of  Walhalla.  In 
all  other  respects  the  name  remainecl  vague,  and  re- 
ceived no  distinct  form  in  the  popular  imagination. 

VallttlO,  AoosTUO,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  born  at 
Leniaco,  near  Venice,  April  8, 1530,  of  a  patrician  family, 


being  nephew  of  canlinal  Navagero,  who  directed  him 
in  his  studies  at  Padua.  He  made  such  progress  in  them 
that  he  was  appointed  in  15.^)6  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Venice,  and  in  1562  he  accompanied  canlinal  Nauge- 
rius,  whose  secretary  he  was,  to  the  C4>uncil  of  Trent. 
In  1565  he  succeeded  Naugerius  as  bishop  of  Verona, 
and  in  1579  pope  Gregory  XIII  sent  him  to  Dalmatia 
to  visit  the  churches  there.  In  1583  he  was  made  car- 
dinal, and  in  1585  he  was  appointed  abbot  of  Forli  by 
pope  Sixtus  V.  In  1590  he  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
clave which  appointed  pope  (jrregory  XIV.  After  the 
death  of  Innocent  IX,  the  cardiiuils  contemplate<l  the 
election  of  Valerius  to  the  pap&l  throne.  Clement  VIII, 
however,  who  was  elected  in  his  stead,  appointed  him 
examiner  of  the  bishops  and  member  of  the  Confp-fffotio 
RUuum  ei  Ittdicis,  In  1600  Leo  XI  made  him  bishop  of 
Palestrina.  The  dilBcukies  between  the  pope  and  the 
republic  of  Venice  caused  his  death,  which  took  place 
May  21,  h>06.  His  writings  are  numerous,  and  are  enu- 
merated in  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  (ieUhrteH-lAfTikon^  s.  v. ; 
see  also  Winer,  llawibuch  der  theoU>g.  lAieicUur^  ii,  61 ; 
Hoefer,  Souv,  Hiofj.  Oetierale^  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Valla,  LouKNKO,  a  Roman  priest  and  controver- 
sialist, was  born  about  1410.  He  was  ordaineii  a  priest 
in  1431,  and  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  Pavia 
and  Milan,  where  he  had  bitter  controversies  with 
the  Aristotelian  scholastics.  In  1443  he  left  Rome 
and  went  to  Naples,  where  he  was  patnmized  by  Al- 
fonso I,  but  for  whose  protection  the  inquisitors  would 
have  burned  him  at  the  stake.  He  became  reconciled 
10  the  pope,  Nicholas  V,  by  whom  he  was  restored  as 
canon  of  St.  John  Lateran.  He  returned  to  Rome  and 
remained  there  until  his  death,  in  1465.  He  wrote 
many  important  works,  among  which  are  De  Fcdst)  Cre- 
dita  et  EtnetUita  ConstuNtini  Dontttione  Dedamafii): — 
Eleguuiiarum  Linguce.  lAitiwe  Lib.  VI : — In  Novum  Tes^ 
tantentum  Atmotatioftes: — De  ColUitiimibus  Novi  TesUi" 
menti: — Sotes  on  Sallust^  Livy,  and  Quintilian: — and 
Translatums  of  the  Iliad,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  etc; 
besides  several  controversial  works  and  treatises  on  logic 
His  principal  works  were  published  at  Basle  in  1543. 

Valladler,  Andri^,  a  learned  French  ecclesiastic, 
was  bom  about  1565,  at  St.  Paul,  near  Montbrison,  of  aii 
ancient  family  which  took  its  name  fn»m  the  village 
where  it  had  lived.  Having  finished  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Billom,in  Auvergne,  he  went  to  Avignon  to  study 
theology,  and  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  (1586), 
where  he  was  appointed  to  teach  the  humanities.  Je^- 
ousy  at  his  success  in  sermonizing  led  him  to  leave 
Avignon,  and  he  preached  for  a  time  in  Monlins,  Dijon, 
and  Ly<His.  Henry  IV,  hearing  of  his  talents,  called 
him  to  Paris  as  histori(»grapher  of  his  reign  (1605);  but 
the  J^uits  secreted  the  royal  missive,  and  Valladier,  in 
disgust,  left  their  order,  and  went  first  to  Paris  and 
thence  to  ICome,  where  he  obtained  of  Paul  V  letters 
which  secured  him  from  further  persecution  (July,  1608). 
He  preached  in  Paris  before  the  court  with  great  ac- 
ceptance, and  in  1(><K)  was  appointed  by  cardinal  Gr^v3' 
his  canon,  and  in  1611  he  received  the  abl>ey  of  St»  Ar- 
noud.  He  again  became  involved  in  trouble,  however, 
but  in  1621  he  was  restored  to  his  office.  He  died  at 
Metz,  Aug.  13, 1638.  He  wrote  a  number  of  secular 
and  religious  treatises,  which  are  enumerated  in  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Hiog,  Gene  rale ^  s.  V. 

ValladoUd,  Council  of  {Concilium  apud  Vallemo- 
letum  or  Valium  OleJum).  Valladolid  is  a  well-known  town 
of  Spain  (anciently  called  PitUitt),  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pi- 
suerga.  An  ecclesiastical  council  was  held  there  ui  1322 
by  cardinal  William,  bishop  of  Savina,  and  legate  of 
pope  .Tohn  XXII.  A  preface  and  twenty-seven  canons 
were  publishe<l  by  his  direction,  and  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  council. 

1.  Orders  that  provincial  councils  be  held  every  two 
year.>»,  and  diocesnn  syuods  Hunually. 

1.  Orders  all  curatcH  to  read  four  times  a  year,  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  to  their  parishioners  the  articles  of  belief, 
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th«  decMlogne,  the  namber  nf  the  sacramente,  and  the       Vallensia,  Theophlltis,  who  lived  ia  the  I5~_.| 

TorieS  sSSd'ir.nd  fe«.Wal.  be  kept  hol^  ~"'"0-. »  the  author  «r  £«ck^idicn  Li^,«  Sa^c>^  * 

10.  Orders  that  bishops  shall  assign  limiUj  to  parishes.  hbrfrn  GrammatUM  (Lips.  1631).     See  FUrst,  BibL^gg^ 

11.  Ezcommuuicaies  monks  who  fraadalenily  evade  iii,468;  Steinschneider, /^ift/.  J/ondft.  No.  2057.     (B.  l>) 
payment  of  titbes.  '/ 

13.  £xhorts  curates  to  exercise  hospitality.  Vallet  (or  Valet),  GiullaumB|  a  French  enj^ravcr 

14.  Forbids  to  present  to  churches  before  a  vacancy,  or  ^^s  bom  in  Paris  in  1636.     After  some  study  of  hiti  w' 

^l^DeclaresSiwe  to  be  excommunicated, tpiw/octo.  who  *»«  w^"*^  ^  ^"^^  w*»«f«  *^e  resided  many  years.     Hit 

eat  or  sell  meat  on  iiuy  fast-day.  plates  were  executed  with  the  graver,  and  his  prioM 

17.  Forbids  secular  meetings  within  churches,  fairs,  eUi.,  possess  considerable  merit.     He  died  in  1704.     Anjonxr 

jln^church  -  yards,  or  to  fortify  churches  as  places  of  de-  ^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^  fallowing  deserve  mention :  The  XatiH^;      ; 

20.  Grants  to  clerks  three  vears  for  study,  during  which  The  Holy  Family;  Melchizedek  hrinffing  PresenU  to  Abra-      \ 

time  they  may  receive  the  fruit*  of  their  benefices  with-  ham ;  The  fxist  Supper — all  after  Raphael : — Thf  Hofy 

^'"l^'tnd^ir  Excommunicate  those  who  seire  men  and  ^^r^^'  after  Guido,  abo  after  Albano:~aud  seveni 

sell  them  to  the  Saracens ;  also  all  wixards,  enchanters,  others,     bee  Spooner,  Btoff,  lltst,  oj  the  Ftne  Arft,i.y. 

and  those  who  consult  them.  tt-h-.**-  «r.. ....-       ■»#  *i.  j*  »  t.^  •         i    •• 

Vallette,  William,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 

See  Mansi,  Conctl.  xi,  1682.  t^r,  studieil  medicine  early  in  life;  j<»ined  the  lUinois 
Vallarsi,  DoMKNico,  an  Italian  antiquarian,  waa  Conference  in  1839;  was  transferred  to  Rock  River  Con- 
bom  at  Verona,  Nov.  18,  1702,  and  studied  the  hu-  ference  in  1840;  and  in  the  following  year  was  ordained 
manities  with  the  Jesuits  with  such  success  that  at  the  deacon.  In  1846  haemorrhage  of  the  lungs  incapacitated 
age  of  twelve  he  maintained  a  public  thesis  on  phiios-  him  for  further  ministerial  labor,  and  caused  his  retire- 
ophy.  He  afterwanls  entered  the  order,  and  applied  ment  to  Elgin  as  a  superannuate,  where  he  spent  the 
himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  ecclesiasti-  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  He 
cal  history.  lie  finally  went  to  Rome  as  reviser  of  the  died  in  1871.  See  Minute*  of  A  nmtai  Con/erencts,  1872, 
ancient  languages,  and  there  became  a  noted  authority  P*  113. 

on  the  antiquities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  subject  on        VaUey  (also  Vale),  a  hollow  sweep  of  ground  her 

which   lie  wrote  several  works.      He  also  edited  the  j^een  two  more  or  less  parallel  ridges  of  higii  lai»*^ 

^"""  """ '  '  '''  ■*  "'    '"  "  '     "^  t^^ 


GetUraUy  s.  v.  ^j^jn  ^f  ^^^  j^j^jj  j^^j  ^^  either  side,  and  from  tiiis 

Valle,  Andrea  dklla,  an  Italian  architect  of  the  commonly  receives  iu  name.     Valley  is  distinguisi^    ^ 

16th  century,  was  born  at  Padua.     His  princi|)al  work  from  other  terms  more  or  less  closely  related-on  t    ^ 

was  the  Carthusian  mona8ter>%  two  miles  from  Padua,  one  han<i,  from  "glen,*'  *' ravine,"  ** gorge,**  or  "del    ^ 

This  structure,  from  its  beautiful  design,  has  been  at-  which  aU  express  a  depression  at  once  more  abrupt  a^ 

tributed  to  Palladio.     He  published  an  eiiition  of  the  smaller  than  a  vallev ;  on  the  other  hand,  from  "  pUii^  * 

unprinted  works  of  Palladio,  in  which  he  inscrtetl  live  which,  though  it  m'av  be  used  of  a  wide  valley,  is  n^  ^ 

plates.     See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v.  ordinarily  or  necessarily  so.     It  is  to  be  regretted  th^  ^ 

VaU^e,  Gheofi^i,  a  French  deist  of  the  latter  part  with  this  quasi-precision  of  meaning  the  term  shou^  ^ 

of  the  16th  century,  was  the  son  of  the  controller  of  the  not  have  been  employed  with  more  restriction  in  tlr^ 

public  domain.     He  gave  himself  up  to  philosophical  A.V.     See  Topographical  Terms. 
speculations,  which  ended  in  rejecting  all  religious  be-        The  stmcture  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Holy  LanT^ 

lief.    In  consequence  of  an  infidel  work  which  he  wrote,  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  formation  of  valleys  in  ol#' 

entitled  Tm  Beatitude  des  Chresliens  (2d  ed.  1770,  8vo),  sense  of  the  word.    The  abrupt  transitions  of  its  crowded 

he  was  imprisoned,  and,  afler  trial,  was  hanged,  and  his  rocky  hills  preclude  the  existence  of  any  extended  swe^^ 

body  burned  at  Paris,  Feb.  9, 1574.     See  Hoefer,  A  our.  of  valley ;  and  where  one  such  does  occur,  as  at  Hebror^c^ 

Biog.  Oftteralef  s.  v.  or  on  the  south-east  of  Gerizim,  the  irregular  and  xiw^ 

Valine  (or  Val^e),  Simon,  a  French  engraver,  symmetrical  positions  of  the  enclosing  hills  rob  it  of  t*' : 

is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Paris  about  1700.     He  stud-  character  of  a  valley.     The  nearest  approach  is  fou  v  i 

ied  under  P.  Drevet,  and  executed  several  plates  in  a  »"  the  space  between  the  mountains  of  Gerizim 

neat  and  tasteful  style.     Among  them  are  the  follow-  Kbal,  which  contains  the  town  of  NablAs,  the  anci< 

ing:  The  Transfiguration  (Raphael)  r—t'?^  John  in  the  Shechem.     This,  however,  by  a  singular  chance,  is  i 

Desert  (iil):— The  Flight  into  Fggpt  {Carlo  ^fATAttx):—  mentioned  in  the  Bible.     Another  is  the  "^  valley 

The  Resurrection  of  Uizarua  (Girolamo  Muziano) :—  Jezreel,"  the  undulating  hollow  which  intervenes  1^ 

The  Finding  of  Moses  (Francesco  Romazelli ) :  —  and  tween  Gilboa  (Jebel  Fukua)  and  the  so-called  liK.  2 

others.     See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v.  Hermon  (^Jebel  Duhy).     See  Palestine. 

VaUemont.  Pierre  le  Lorraine,  abbe  de,  a  French  .  \*"ty  "»  employed  in  the  A.  V.  to  render  the  folk^ir- 
writer,  was  born  at  Pont-Audemer,  Sept.  10, 1649,  of  a  "°8  *^«*'-  *"^  ^'-  ^^"^  ^  ^^»'«»  ^»^"'- 
Norman  family.  He  entered  the  religious  order;  was  !•  Hi/cah  {ny^^^Jrom  :f^^,  to  cleave ;  Sept.  xf^i ov) 
made  doctor  of  theology ;  lived  successively  at  Rouen,  appears  to  mean  rather  a  plain  than  a  valley,  wider 
where  his  peculiar  views  encountered  opposition ;  at  than  the  latter,  though  so  far  resembling  it  as  to  be  en- 
Paris,  where  he  superintended  the  education  of  a  young  closed  by  mounUins,  like  the  wide  district  between  Ub- 
nobleman;  at  VersaiUes,  as  prior  of  St.  James  de  Bres-  anon  and  Anrilebanon,  which  is  still  called  the  Beia'a, 


_,„        M     t  -u  r*.*:.  vi.      .  Ixiii,  14;  Ezek.  xxxvii,  1, 2;  Zech.xii,  11):  elsewhere 

•  yaW«n»l».f<>hanne..ofAutun  Fr.nce,whol.vcd  ,.   ,;i„.'(Gen.  xi,  2j  Neh.  vi,  2;  I«.  id.  <    Ez«k.  iU 

.n  the  16th  ccntuiy,  «  the  .uthor  of  GrommalKa  Ih-  ^  23 ;  viii,  4 ;  Amo.  i,  6).     ThU  Heb.  term  te  .ppliei 

IV  Ltbrog  Ihvtsum  (ibid.  1545) :  the  first  book  contains        .,  ^  -,.     ,.  ?,        >.  ^t .        /»m.»;  ^^^^x     . 
Accentuum  Inventio ;  the  second,  Grammat.  et  Musici        ^^'^  ^^  ^"^  of  Shtnar  (^jpiT)  nyjpa),  the  rich 

Locus ;   the   thinl,  Rhetorici  A  ccent  Offic.  etc. ;    the  P^»"  o*"  Babylonia  (Gen.  xi,  2).     See  Shucar. 
fourth,  Natural.  Accent.  Loais.     See  Flirst,  Bibl.  Jud.        (2.)  The  VaUey  of  Jericho  Orn*^  r^5l?S),  the  lower 

iii,  468  ;  Steinschneider,  Bibl.  I/andb.  No.  2055.    (B.  P.)  end  of  the  Ghor,  or  plain,  through  which  the  Jordan 
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>  the  Dud  Sea  (DeuL  ixxiv,  8).     8m  Jer-  I  xi 

■e  VaUty  of  Idmnoa  ( lissin    n?[5B  ),  the  '  ^5, 
hde-Syru  between  the  Leba'nutianJAiitikb-   3.1 
■«  (Josh,  xi,  IT).    See  Lebanon. 
■«  riiff^  nfMtgiAb>  (S^IS  HTpa),  «  part  of 
I   of  Eadraelon,  thiough   which   [he   Kiehon 
Chron.  iiKv,  22;  Zeeh.  xij,  11).     See  Me- 
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viii,  16;  Neh.  xi,  30),  or  0/  tht  Son  of  Himom  (-,? 
!n,Jiwh.iv,S;  xviii.  Id;  2  Kiiigaxxiii,  10;  2Cbron. 
xvui,S;  xxiiii,  G;  Jer.  vii,  SI,  32;  xix,  2,  6;  xxxit, 
i),  the  ravine  on  the  nuth-westem  »ide  of  JeniMiieni, 
hence  the  («nn  (iehenna  {q.  v.). 
(2.)  Tit  Valifs  nfJiphlhaktl  (VxTirip^  "■l),  *  r>- 


(Josh.  xix,  14,  27).     See  Jh-iithah-eu 

(3.)  The  Valltg  afZephulhah  (.HH^X  H^l),  a  ravine 
in  [he  tribe  of  Simeon  (2Chraii.  xiv' lU).     See  Zkpiia- 

(4.)  TKt  ValtrsofGtHiTiyni  X^ J),  another  Mvine 
in  Simeon  (I  Chnin.  iv,  39). 

(5.)  Tkt  VaOty  of  Ifa«io»-gog  (311  liuq  STi,  Eiek. 
xxxix,  II,  lb),  or  o/'lAc  Paitmitrt  (OHSJn  ^»,  vet. 
11).  a  nvine  on  the  east  or  the  Sea  of  Ualitoe.    See 


■■Kn.3. 


See  A 


(6.)  Tht  Vnlley  aflht  Crajimm  (O^B^nn  ••I.  Neh. 
xi,  36;  or  O^Cnn  K^J,  1  Chron,  iv,  14),  ii  ravine  in 
the  tribe  of  Judsh.    See  Charashim. 

(7.)  TKt  Vutlry  of  tht  M^untumi  C^n-iCS,  Zeth. 
xiv,  5,  or  Q'^^ri'^ji,  itrid.),  t  nvine  near  Jenualem 
(q.v.). 

(fl.)  The  Vatbg  of  SnU  (1*13  «.-l),  a  ravine  on  the 
8.W.  Bhoic  or  the  Dead  Sea  (2  Sam.  viii,  13 ;  2  King) 
xiv.T;  1  Chron.  xviii,  12;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  11;  P«.  ix, 
title).     See  Salt. 

(9.)  The  I'ailrg  of  the  Ilytnai  (p^sbSn  ^>),  a  r«- 
v-tne  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (I  Sam.  xiii,  16),  See- 
Other  nvinea,  luch  mlht  ralUji  efruion  (Isa.  xxii, 
1,  5),  ofOaugkttr  (Jer.  vii,  32;  xix,  6),  are  fanciful 
names,  and  Mill  mnrc  tropjcal,  tht  vaiUy  nf  the  ihadoa 
af  death  (Paa.  xxiii,  4). 

4.  Xdduil  (^ni,  from  Vn3,  la  receive,  or  pethapa  ta 
jtow ;  Sept.  t^poft «'  x"/""^""!*  '>  *■  ^'  "***"  "  brook," 
"river,"  "acream")  is  the  word  which  exactly  aniwera 
10  the  Anbic  iBiidi/.  It  expresses,  as  no  single  Engliab 
word  can,  the  bed  of  a  Mream  (often  wi<le  and  ihelvin^r 
and  like  a  "valley"  in  character,  which  in  the  rainy 
season  maybe  nearly  Riled  by  a  foaming  torrent,  though 
for  [he  ifreater  pan  of  the  year  dry),  uid  the  Mream  it- 
self, which  after  the  suhaidenc*  of  the  nina  has  Bbmnk 
10  insiftnificant  dimen«ons.  Hanv  of  the  wadiea  of 
Syria,  owing  to  the  demolition  of  the  wood  which  for- 
merly shailed  the  country  and  prevented  too  rapid 
evaporalinn  after  lain,  arc  now  entirely  and  constant- 
ly dry.  See  KtVER.  As  PaleMine  is  now  emphatical- 
ly a  land  of  wadies,  so  this  t[eb.  term  is  of  very  fre- 
t  occurrence  in  the  mble.  Stanley  (PaUil.  ap- 
Wif  Beraehah"  \^.'v!\\.'iht  rnU'ioftU\  !«"''■>  'n'"™™""  "'Jf"'  <^ '^"«  waMT-coi>™»  or 
■•-    ~    •~  ;  V-    «7  1'  1.  „]|.„  „f  vuh"     ''•"*'''""™' ■  '™'* '"  "*™'' "' "^"^ 

t.  !\...h',«   K-  ,,,Y,i    IK-    non,ofjBbbnk,of  Kanah,of  Kishon,of  Hew- ofSorek, 
if  KidTon,  of  Uaash,  of  Chen th.  of  liad  (2  .St 


•i  (i:s~.fn>m  p^as,  lo  be  dap;  Sept.  naually 
r  (uiAoc.  occasionally  auXuv,  ■rt^ioi',  or  'E/iix, 
.V.invariably  [except  <ien.  xiv,  17;  1  Sam. 

■*  valley")  designates  a  long  broad  sweep  be- 
ttUel  ranges  of  hills  of  less  extent  than  [he 
term,  but  greater  than  the  following  ones, 
:ring  quite  closely  lo  the  Western  idea  in  gen- 
vaUry  in  its  proper  Kiise,  having  the  idea  of 
nd  breadth  rather  than  precipilatenesa  or  con- 
ic is  specilically  applieil  to  the  following  lo- 
hich  we  enumerate  in  alphabetical  order ; 
r  lutty  of  A  chuT  (1133  p^S),  a  valley  new 

end  of  the  Dea<l  .Sea  (Josh,  vii,  24,  26;  xv, 
f,  11);  Hos.  ii,  15),  See  Achoh. 
e  Vallry  of  AjaloM  {yfi^X  p-??).  a  valley  in 
if  Dan  (Josh,  x,  12).  See  AJAI.ON. 
r  y-illrg  of  Hebron  fi'l^^H  pS5),  the  vallev 
lleliron  lies  (Uen.  xxxvii,  14;.  See  Hebron. 
e  yallry  of  Jthoihnphnl  OBI^in^  P??).  the 
ween  Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Joel 
;  in  the  same  connection  called  figuratively 

ofihe  dratum  {yrVVn  poS,  ver.  14).     See 

e  VaUey  of  Jexrtd  (isSIl?  ?■??>.  the  eaiit- 
uonof  the  plain  of  Esdneion  (Josh,  xvii,  16; 
33i  l{os.i.A).     SeejEzHKEL. 
r  WiUey  of  Kaiz  (}'"'X^  p^S),  a  valley  in 
)f  Benjamin  (Joah.  xviii,  21).    See  Kbziz. 


e  for  certain  well  -  known  localities,  e.  g.  tAe 
lh»  tBttping  (Psa.  Uxiv,  0;  A.  V."  valley  of  , 
.y.']),  the  naUey  ofbhinag  (2  Cbron.  xx,  2<>; '  ^' 


u  twiM-jr  of  g, 


-  |q.v.].  2  .Sam,  v.  18,22]  xj 


on.  xi,  Ifli  xiv.  9 ;  l«.  xvii.  61,  Ihe  r„tt-y  of  "f  Sh'"'.">.  and  of  Egypt  (;Numb.  xxx;v,  fi ;  Joah.  xy.  4, 
1.T.1  (Oen.  xiv,  17),  or  0//**  iW  ("dalet"  ■•"  '  Kingi  viii,  66 :  2  Kinga  ixiv.  7 :  2Chron.vn,S! 
Liiiii.  im./4e  A^o/tke  J.^Z1,  rtJen.    '»»■  »"".  •*)■      Th"  ^  <»-"  ^^  ^  diMinguisbed 


a.  xviii,  IH),  tie  taOrg  of  tkt  iHme^pilii  (<i 
II):  A,V.''ofSidJim-[<i.v.l),  fVm%  0/ 
i.  Ix,8i  cviii,  7;  A.  V.  "of  Suceoth"  [q.  v.]), 


dilTeren 
plied  tt 


This 


distinguii 
1  tne-nver  of  Egypt," 
the  original  an  entiiely 


(K^Sor  |)or(.qr(!C>SorMi?,  plur,n.»M  .nd  such  wadiea  are  often  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job 
^from  tX^},taJloiB;  Sept,  uaually  ^dpoyf),  a  and  elsewhere  as  characteristic  of  Arabia;  Canaan  it- 
i«  mnne  with  a  (winter  or  perennial)  stream  self  is  aaid  to  be  a  land  of  them  (Deut.  viii,  T>  See 
lom. either  between  hi]ls(ltkethvGe-Ilinnom    Broos. 

em)  or  through  an  open  plain  (is  aloi.R  the  b./I,uk-Sk/pkeldi(rAtVn;atpl.TATiiiot;fint>yh) 
lean  or  .n  Moab).  In  the  A,  V.  it  i»  invarin-  ■„  the  onlv  caao  in  which  th'e  employment  of  the  term 
fd  vaUey  (m  the  Sept.«cca-ionally_ro<X..ir,  " v,iiey"  ta  really  unfortunate.  The  district  lo  which 
.-..,  and  even  j,).  It  is  applied  d.stmct.ve-  ^„^  ,his  distinctive  Heb.  name  is  applied  in  the  Bible 
Jlowmg  localities.  See  also  A.;  Betii-peor,  hM  no  resembUnce  whatever  «.  a  valley,  but  is  a  bmad 
swelling  tract  of  many  hundred  miles  in  area,  which 
sweeps  gently  down  from  the  mountains  of  Judah  to- 
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wards  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  rendered  "  the  vale**  in 
Deut.  i,  7;  Josh,  x,  40;  1  Kings  x,  27;  2  Chron.  i,  15; 
Jer.  xxxiii,  13 ;  and  "  the  valley"  or  "  valleys"  in  Josh, 
iz,  1 ;  xi,  2)  16 ;  xii,  8 ;  xv,  33 ;  Judg.  i,  9;  Jer.  xxxii,  44. 
See  SiiEPiiELAii. 

6.  In  the  New  Test,  there  is  little  notice  taken  of  the 
external  features  of  Canaan.  In  Luke  vi,  17  we  read 
of  our  Lord  standing  in  **  the  plain/'  niiroc  m^iifo^ 
(but  this  should  rather  be  "  a  level  place") ;  and  in  iii, 
o  we  meet  with  "  valley,"  ^apay^t  for  X''5i,  ^wy,  in  iHa. 
xl,4. 

Valley-gate  (x^'ftn  -i?«;  Sept.  r)  ttuXij  rng  ^a- 

f>ayyoc)f  an  entrance  at  the  north-west  end  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Neh.  ii,  13 ;  iii,  18 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxvi,  9 ;  xxxiii, 
14) ;  probably  corresponding  to  the  present  Jaffa  (iate 
{Keil,' ConhmefU.  on  Neh,  ad  loc.).     See  Jukusaijcm. 

Vallidre,  Louise,  Durhesse  de  la^  one  of  the  maids 
of  honor  to  the  duchess  of  Orleans  (Henrietta  of  Eng- 
land), bom  in  the  province  of  Touraine  in  1644.  She 
became  mistress  to  Louis  XIV  in  1661,  and  loved  him 
sincerely,  though  not  for  his  royal  title.  She  was  so 
much  ashamed  of  her  equivocal  situation  that  she  en- 
tered a  convent,  from  which  she  was  taken  forcibly  by 
the  king  in  1670,  and  entered  again  by  joining  the  Car- 
melite Order  in  1674  as  Saur  Louise  dt  la  Miseractynle 
(Si«U*r  Louise  of  Mercy).  She  died  at  the  Paris  Car- 
melite C4>nvent  in  1710.  She  wrote  Ijetterg  and  Rfjiec- 
iwm  on  the  Mercy  of  God,  She  has  been  a  favorite 
theme  with  poets  and  painters.  The  Afat-y  Mogdalaut 
Renouncing  the  Worlds  painted  by  Le  Brun  as  an  altar- 
piece  for  the  convent  in  which  she  made  her  profession, 
has  been  considered  a  portrait  of  her.  Others  consider 
The  Penitent  Magdalen  in  the  Munich  (iallerj'  as  more 
likely  to  be  her  portrait.  A  veni'  good  picture  of  the 
S(Fur  Louise  de  la  Miseracorde  mav  be  seen  in  the  Brit- 
ish  Museum.  See  Jameson  [Mrs.],  legends  of  the  Monas- 
tic Orders^  p.  427. 

Vallischolares  (scholars  of  the  valley),  an  order 
of  Komish  monks  collected  by  the  scholares^or  four  pro- 
fessors of  theologj'  of  Paris.  They  were  first  called  scho- 
lares,  but  afterwards,  retiring  to  a  valley  of  Campania 
(1234),  their  name  was  changed  to  that  by  which  they 
are  now  known.  This  society  was  tirst  governed  by  the 
rule  of  St.  Augnstine,  but  it  is  now  united  with  the 
CanouM  Regular  of  St.  Genevieve  (q.  v.).  See  Mosheim, 
Hist,  of  the  Churchy  bk.  iii,  cent,  xiii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 

Vallombrosa  (shady  rulley\  a  former  Benedictine 
monastery  in  a  valley  of  the  Apennines,  eighteen  miles 
from  Florence,  founded  in  1039  by  Giovanni  (lualberto 
(q.  v.).  The  present  buildings  were  erected  in  1638, 
but  the  establishment  was  suppressed  in  1869  by  the 
Italian  government,  and  the  buildings  converted  into  a 
roval  school  of  forestrv. 

Vallonia,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  nymph  of 
vallevs. 

Valois,  Fi*1lix  i>k,  a  pious  Frenchman  who,  in  com- 
pany with  John  of  Matha  (q.  v.),  founded  the  Order  of 
Brethren  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives, in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  He  led  a 
solitarv  life  at  Cerfroi.  in  the  diocese  of  Mcaux,  where 
the  principal  house  of  the  sect  still  exists.  See  Jame- 
son [Mrs.],  legends  of  the  Mimastic  Orders,  p.  217  sq. 

Valptiesta,  Prdko,  a  Spanish  painter,  bom  at 
Osma,  in  Old  Castile,  in  1614.  He  is  said  to  have  stud- 
ied with  Eugenio  Caxes,  whose  style  he  was  the  most 
successful  in  imitating.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  1688. 
His  principal  works  are  in  the  churches  and  convents 
at  Madrid.  The  most  important  are  a  series  of  pictures 
representing  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Church  of  San 
Miguel: — The  Holy  Family,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Hos- 
pital del  Buensuceso : — six  pictures  of  the  history  of  St. 
Clara,  in  the  convent  of  the  Franciscan  Nuns.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Valpy,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  dergj-man  of  the  Church 


of  England,  bora  in  the  island  of  JerKy  in  1764. 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  (Cambridge,  took 
in  the  Church,  and  was  for  many  years  aasistaut  to   ^j^ 
brother  Richard  (q.  v.)  in  the  classical  departmeot.    ^ 
his  school  at  Reading.     He  became  head-master  of  ^|^ 
grammar-school  at  Norwich  in  1810.     He  held  the  r^^ 
tory  of  Thwaite  and  the  vicarage  of  Sl  Blar}-*s,  ^V*aJ». 
ham,  Norfolk.     He  died  at  Yarmouth,  April  15,  183^^ 

His  published  works  are,  Eleganiia  Latince  (1803); 

Greek  Testament  (1816,3  vols.):— r^  Septuagint  (18i9). 
—and  Homers  Iliad (1819). 

Valpy,  Richard,  D.D.,  F.RS.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  bora  in  the  island  of  Jerf>ey,  Ike.  7, 
1754.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Vuli^eas 
Normandy,  1764  to  1769;  at  the  Southampton  Gnunnar- 
school;  and  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  toe 
graduated  about  1776.  He  took  orders  in  the  Chfirct»i 
held  for  several  years  a  living  at  Bury  St,  Edround^) 
and  became  rector  of  Stradishall,  Suffolk,  in  17e 
From  1781  to  1830  he  was  head-master  of  the  celebrat 
school  founded  at  Reading  by  Henry  VII,  and  conf 
for  that  institution  a  series  of  classical  text-bonks 
considerable  reputation.  He  died  at  Kensington,  Mai 
28, 1836. 

Vftmana,  the  fifth  avatar,  or  incaraation.of  Mshn 
in  which  he  appears  as  a  dwarf.  Bali  was  a  pow< 
king  who  conquered  Indra  (q.  v.),  raled  over  the  thi 
worlds,  and  filled  the  gods  with  dismay  for  their  futur' 
prosperity.  Even  Vishnu  could  overc«>me  him  only 
craft.  While  Bali  was  performing  on  an  extraordinai 
scale  a  sacrifice  in  honor  of  the  godn,  in  order  that 
might  gain  still  more  power  by  his  meritorious  actiti:  ^ 
and  rule  more  widely  than  ever,  a  dwarf  approachc^^  * 
him  and  did  him  reverence.  Pleased  with  the  devoid  <^ 
and  unpretending  manner  of  the  little  Brahman,  hi^^ 
asked  him  to  demand  a  boon,  however  costly  it  mtgl^'^ 
he.  But  the  dwarf  merely  asked  for  so  much  ground  s> 
he  could  measure  with  three  paces.  The  king  smilinjp.  ^ 
ly  granted  so  modest  a  request,  although  his  famiC 
priest  Usanas,  suspecting  the  divine  nature  of  t1 
dwarf,  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  dmng  so.  Th< 
the  god  leaped  up  as  the  mightiest  of  the  boat  of  hea" 
en,  and  strode  with  one  pace  over  the  earth,  with  a 
ond  over  the  intermediate  space  or  atmosphere, 
with  a  third  over  the  sky,  thus  leaving  to  Bali  only  tl 
lower  regions,  which  he  assigned  him  as  his  futi* 
abode.  The  utterance  of  Bali  in  reference  to  this  d».<- 
aster  will  serve  to  show  how  sacred  a  promise  i»  he/d 
by  the  Hindfts  when  once  obtained.  He  said,  *'If,  re- 
nowned chief  of  the  gods,  you  consider  the  word  whicli 
I  uttered  to  be  deceitful,  I  now  do  what  is  sincere  and 
can  lie  no  deception,  place  your  third  step  on  my  head. 
Fallen  from  my  position,  I  fear  not  the  infernal  regions, 
or  binding  in  bonds,  or  misfortune  difficult  to  escape,  or 
loss  of  wealth,  or  your  restraint,  so  much  as  I  am  afflict- 
ed by  a  bad  name*'  (Muir,  Original  Sanscrit  Tezis,  iv, 
128).  For  his  piety  and  promise-keeping  manner  he 
was  rewarded  by  Vishnu  with  the  promise  that,  after  a 
temporary  residence  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  places 
of  Paula  (q.  v.),  he  should  be  bora  as  Indra  in  the  reign 
of  the  eighth  Manu. 

The  Vedic  conception  of  the  three  strides  of  Vishnu 
is  doubtless  the  basis  of  the  idea  from  which  this 
avaUr  arose.  In  this  incarnation  as  dwarf,  Vishnu  is 
considered  to  have  been  a  son  of  the  same  Kasyapa 
[see  Varaha]  who  is  also  the  father  of  HiranyakasiiMi 
and  Hiranyaksha;  but  while  their  mother  bDiti,  the 
dwarf's  mother  is  A  diti  (space) ;  and  as  she  had  previ- 
ously brought  forth  Indra,  Vishnu  is  sometimes  called 
ITpcndra,  or  the  younger  Indra.  As  son  of  Aditi,  Vish- 
nu becomes  one  of  the  Adityas.     Sec  Vishnu. 

VamiB,  or  Vamaoharis  (lefUhani  worshipers), 
a  Ilindd  sect  who  adopt  a  ritual  contrary  to  what  they 
dare  publicly  avow.  They  worship  Devi,  tlie  Sakti  of 
Siva  (q.  v.).  The  Sakti  is  personated  by  a  naked  fe- 
male, to  whom  meat  and  wine  are  offered  and  then  dis- 
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'Hbated  among  the  attendantd.     Then  follows  tlic  rcci-  age  to  the  West  Indies,  was  killed  by  mutineers,  with  all 
^titm  of  mantras  and  texti«,  tlie  |»erformancc  (tf  the  mu-  on  boanl  except  a  small  boy.     One  of  these  mutineers, 
^:rcK.Qr  gesticulations  with  the  fingers,  the  whole  terroi-  named  Anderson,  after  conviction  in  New  York,  was  ex- 
&1  ing  with  the  most  scandalous  orgies.    The  members  ccuted  upon  an  island  in  the  harbor,  which  has  ever 
f    this  sect  are  very  numerous,  especially  among  the  since  been  called  Anderson's  or  Gibbet  Island,  where 
(raihminical  tribe.     Their  insignia  are  a  semicircular  Gibbs  and  other  pirates  were  afterwards  hanged.   There 
■~i«  or  lines  on  the  forehead,  of  red  sandcrs  or  vermil-  were  also  three  sisters,  all  of  whom  were  mothers  of 
>vi.  or  a  red  streak  up  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  large  families.     Mr.  Van  Bunschooten  was  educated  at 
•'  mth  a  red  spot  at  the  root  of  the  nose.     In  worship-  Princeton  College ;  graduated  in  1768;  studied  theolog}' 
mng  they  wear  a  piece  of  red  silk  around  the  loins,  with  Dr.  Hermanns  Meyer,  of  Kingston;  and  was  licensed 
nd   decorate  themselves   with   garlands  of   crimson  to  preach  in  1773  by  the  "  General  Meeting  of  Ministers 
i«3werSb  and  Elders.*'     He  settled  that  year  at  Schaghticoke, 
Van  Aradale.  CoraeUos  C,  D.D.,  a  Reformed  N.  Y.,  and  remained  until  1785,  when  he  removed  to  the 
M>utch)  minister  of  the  United  States.     He  graduated  Kittotinny  valley,  which  extends  from  the  Delaware  to 
.«  Rutgers  CoUege  in  1828,  and  at  New  Brunswick  The-  ^^*  Hudson,  and  became  pastor  of  three  unitetichurches- 
.logical  Seminary  in  1831;  suppUed  Central  Church,  Minisink,N.Y.:  Magagcamack  (now  Port  Jervis),N.Y.; 
3rooklvn,  1838^;  South  Church,  Brooklyn,  1840-41;  and  VValpack,N.\.   During  his  ministry  another  Church 
rir»t  Church,  PhiUdelphia,  1841-49;  Greenwich  Church,  ^«»  <^™e^  *^  ^»»«  Clove  in  1788  (Dutch  kloop,  a  vaUey 
Sew  York  city,  1852-M.     He  died  in  1856.     HU  pub-  ^^''^*  ^y  *  »tream).    At  this  place  he  ultimawly  located 
ished  works  consist  of  sermons  preached  on  various  im-  ^»»«  »»«™«  «Pon  «>  extensive  farm.     In  1808  a  plentiful 
portant  public  occasions.     See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  '«^'>^'*>  ^^««e<l  *»'»  ^»^^»»f"l  ministry.    He  withdrew  from 
Jiejl  Ck,  M  America  s.  v.  active  ser\Mce,  on  account  of  age,  in  1812,  and  died  Jan. 
■J»        A      ^   1     'ik^  't—l^1        *»    t-  J-     u.  •  ^^»  ****^'     ^''  ^a"^  Bunschooien's  ministr\'  was  pure 
Van  Ar»dale.  Melville,  a  Methodist  hpiscopal  ^„j  healthful  in  its  inriuenceA     He  was  fond  of  iKwks 
-minister,  wai.  bom  in  Montgomery  County,  Ind.,  March  ^„^|  ^^  learning.     He  preached  equally  well  in  Dutch 
V\  l«*i>;^embraced  religion  in  his  fourteenth  year ;  stud-  ^„^,  i„  English;  always  from  a  careful  analvsis,  but  often 
led  at  Thonitown  Academy;  wrved  -s  *  soldier  in  the  ^-^^  peculiarities  of  thought  which  were  'quite  charac- 
L  nion  army ;  and  m  18b7  entered  the  Upper  Iowa  Con-  ^^^istic,  and  not  always  in  good  taste.    His  voice  was  full, 
ference.     Uter  he  was  transferred  to  the  North-west  ^^^  „^,^  ,^„j^  ^^^  y^^^  „^„„^^  i„  ^^^  pulpit  was  earnest 
Indiana  Conference,  wherein  he  Ubored  but  a  short  a^j  i^preaHive.    He  was  verv  eccentric.    He  was  about 
ume,  *nd  then  retumwi  1^  his  fathers  home  in  fhom-  ^j^  f^^^  ,,i  h,  erect  and  statilv,  and  there  was  "some- 
town,  and  died  Dec  25, 18/5.     See  Minutes  of  AnnutU  ^^^^^  ^y^^^  j^j^  ^hat  reminded  you  of  an  Indian  chief." 
C(mferen^»,  18<6,  p.  9«.  Uj^  general  manner  was  rather  austere,  although  to  in- 
Van  Aradale,  Simeon,  a  minister  of  the  Re-  timate  friends  he  could  pleasantly  unbend.     Under  his 
forme<l  (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  in  1754.     He  was  ministry'  the  very  primitive  and  uncultivated  people  of 
licensed  in  1782,  and  preached  at  Readington,  N.J.,  17H3-  his  extensive  charge,  which  was  fifty  miles  long,  and  in 
86.     He  was  a  powerful  and  polished  preacher,  ardent  a  newly  opened  wilderness  region,  greatly  improved  in 
in  piety,  and  untiring  in  all  his  pastoral  labors,  but  was  mind,  manners,  education,  and  religious  spirit,  much  of 
cat  off  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  ministry.    He  died  which  is  attributed  to  his  influence.     He  was  scrupu- 
in  1786.     See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref  Ch.  in  Amer-  lously  exact  in  all  his  business  transactions.    His  salary 
•on,  s.  v.  was  about  XI 00  per  year.     It  is  said  that  a  defaulting 
Vanatta,  Samuel  F.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  deacon,  who  had  collected  his  salary,  mortgaged  his  farm 
bom  in  Bridgeport,  Belmont  Co.,  O.,  Sept.  12, 1826.    He  to  the  dominie  to  secure  his  payment.     After  his  min- 
wa»  educated  in  Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  (>.,  and  "^'y  cewe<l  this  mortgage  was  foreclosed,  and  the  pUce 
studied  theologv  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Seminary,  ^f^  Riven  to  the  Church  as  a  parsonage.     He  owned  a 
Alleghenv,  Pa. '  He  was  licensed  by  Steubenville  Pres-  ^^^h  and  once  sent  his  negro  servant  on  horseback  after 
^  vtei%-,  June,  1855.     He  died  in  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  May  «  creditor,  who  would  not  wait  for  three  cents  change,  a 
iO,  1864.     See  Wilson,  Presb.  Ilitt.  Almanac,  1866,  p.  disunce  of  seven  mile^toove^ukehim  and  pay  his  debt 
^^  in  fulL     He  married  a  couple,  whom  he  had  been  sent 

Van  Bokkelen,  Jaueb  Em-isik.*,  a  Pn.U»Unt  ["'  |"  J"'"  '"  "«"f  k-^hjle  the  Delaw«e  River,  swol- 

CpuK»p.l  clergyman,  died  in  Baltimoie,  Md.,  Nor.  17,  i  len  by  afre»het.ndbndgele«,  w«.  running  *,/,<««,  h.m 

■iiO,  ^  twentv-five  year..     He  w».  a  gnuluate  of  ?!«»  ""*  ^•I'Py  P?""'^*^"!^  ^t  T.    °1  "T-r-  '" 

«he  General  Thet^logical  Seminary,  and  during  his  short  ^"  mamage  regwter  he  headed  the  date  column  »  Time 

ninUtrv  had  charg^  of  (;race  Chureh,  Elk  Kidge  Und-  "^  «««»"»"•      I><>""8  h»  !«?•''"«»  ^e  inn«ed  upon 

°  paying  every  one  of  his  neighbors  who  watched  with 


die  of  hU  death  he  waaaaaiaunt  minister  ofStTimo- I '•''"  *»  "jg!"  "' ""y '"?''' ^''"""S*'  '"""^""'^ 
tby'a  Church,  Hd.  See  Amer.  Quar.  Ch.  Rev.  1851,  p.  "«' """■'•"'g  they  might  be.  This  was  his  sense  of 
f^  *^    exact  justice  and  independence.     Inhenting  a  band- 

some  portion  from  his  father's  estate,  and  by  frugal  man- 
agement acquiring  a  large  property,  in  his  old  age  he 
devoted  an  unusual  proportion  of  his  worldly  goods  to 
the  cause  of  ministerial  education.     At  the  suggestion 


ing,  Md.,  and  St  Paul's  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     At  the 
time 
thy'i 
€39. 

Van  Bmnt,  RtrroERS,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  bora  in  New  York  in  1820.  He 
graduated  at  Hobart  College  in  1840,  and  at  New  Bruns- 
wick Theological  Seminary  in  1848,  when  he  was  licensed  j  of  his  life-long  friend  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston,  who  wrot« 
by  the  dams  of  that  institution.  He  preached  at  Al-  Yxxm  a  memorable  letter  just  when  he  was  about  remov- 
hany,  N.  Y.,  184*-49;  Newark,  N.J..  1840;  Smithtown  i„g  f^m  New  York  to  take  charge  of  the  Theological 
and  Carmel,  N.  Y.  (Presbyterian),  1851-67;  Waterford, !  Seminary  in  New  Brunswick. . J ulv 81, 1810  {LifeoflAv- 
N.  Y.,  1857-61.  He  died  Apnl  28,  1863.  He  was  a  ,w/o„^  p.  250-256),  he  donated  a  Urge  fund,  which  has 
man  of  broad  and  liberal  culture,  a  thon>ugh  student,  a 
pious  and  faithful  minister.  His  labors  were  blessed  by 
a  rerival  at  Newark.  Sec  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Jiff. 
Ch*  im  AmericOj  s.  v. 


Van  Bonsohooten,  Elias,  a  clcrg>'man  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America,  son  of  a  farmer, 
Tennis  Van  Bunschooten,  was  bom  at  New  Hackensack, 


always  borne  the  founder's  name,  to  the  trustees  of  Rut- 
gers (then  Queen's)  College,  to  educate  ^  pious  young 
men  wh(»  hope  they  have  a  call  of  (lod  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  nomination  of  incum- 
bents must  always  be  made  by  the  General  Synod.  The 
manner  in  which  this  fund  was  given  was  perfectly 
characteristic  of  the  donor.     While  the  (ireneral  Synod 


near  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,OcL26,  1738.  He  was  one  of  tive  (if  1X14  was  sitting  in  New  York,  the  venerable  and 
brothers,  mme  of  whom  ever  married,  altliongh  all  of  |  qiiniiit-looking  old  man,  with  his  broad-brimmed,  roiind- 
them  lived  to  adult  age.    One  of  them,  while  t>n  a  vov-    crowned  hat  in  hand,  walked  calmly  up  the  idsle  to- 
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wards  the  president's  seat,  bowing  as  he  came  up,  and  and  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Union  I^^^^^^^^ 
said,  "Mr.  President,  I  want  to  talk."     Nobody  knew  tery.     At  the  division  of  the  Church  in  1837-38  he  •' 
hira,  and  the  president  asked,  "  Are  j-ou  a  member  of  the  only  member  of  the  Presbytery  who  adhered  to^      * 
this  body,  sir?"     *'  No,  sir,*'  was  the  reply, "  but  I  want  Old-school  side.    As  a  result  of  his  adherence  his  p^  ^^ 
to  talk."    The  president  reminded  him  that  none  but  erty  was  all  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  reduc^^^T" 
members  had  a  right  to  speak,  when  an  aged  minister,  poverty.     In  1867  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the    tJe^, 
who  had  just  come  in,  recognised  him,  and  said, '*!  eral  Assembly  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  after  which  h^   ^ 
move  that  the  Rev.  Elias  Van  Bunschooten  have  leave  moved  to  Illinois  and  had  several  calls  from  chnrci^ 
to  talk."     It  was  carried,  and  then  the  old  patriarch  in  that  state ;  but  Providence  having  opened  a  w«v/or 
went  up  to  the  president's  table,  drew  from  his  pocket  his  return  to  his  old  charge  at  Baker's  Creek,  he  avi/^ 
a  large  roll  of  bank-bills  and  counted  them — $800.  ed  himself  of  it,  and  returned  and  resumed  his  minidtn- 
Then  he  took  another  package  of  obligations,  amount-  tions.    Here  he  remained  and  finished  his  long  and  lue- 
ing  to  i|  13,840,  and  counted  this  out,  and,  in  a  few  well-  ful  labors,     lie  died  at  Unitia,  Ten n.,  Nov.  1, 1872.  See 
chosen  words,  donated  them  to  the  astonished  synod,  The  Presbyterian,  Jan.  25, 1873.     (W.  P.  S.) 
and  asked  a  committee  of  conference  to  arrange  the        Vance,  Thomas  P..  a  MethodUt  Episcopal  mini*- 
conditions.    Subsequently,  by  will,  he  added  other  sums,  t^^,  was  converted  in  1 827,  jomed  the  Kentucky  Confer- 
the  whole  bemg  allowed  to  accumulate  until  it  reached  ^^^  i„  ^^^.y^^  i„  ^hj^j,  ^e  continued  faithful  and  m- 
$20,000.    Such  is  the  history  of  this  endowment,  which  cessful  untU  his  death  from  bilioua  fever,  Oct,  6,  m. 
was,  so  far  as  is  known,  the^r*f  one  made  in  our  coun-  ^^  ^^f^^^^^^  of  Annual  Conferences,  1835,  p.  343. 
trv,  and  certainly  the  first  made  in  the  Reformed  Church,        «.       j~i      r  /^                  ta 
for  theological  educa/ion.     Not  a  dollar  of  it  has  been        ^^^  Cleef.  Cornklius,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
lost.     The  capital  now  amounts  to  over  $20,000,  wbUe  *^^''"™*^*  (Dutch)  Church,  bom  at  Harlingen,  N.  J,  Sept. 
the  interest  has  educated  over  one  hundred  andtwe*Uy  !«'  ^'^'     He  graduated  at  Dickinson  Odlege  in  m. 
Jive  voung  men  for  the  ministrv,  some  of  whom  have  *"'^  «'  ^«^  Br.inswick  Theological  Seminary  in  18i<>V 
been'among  the  most  eminent  and  useful  in  the  service  ^T  ^'^5"^  ?^  Philadelphia  m  1826 ;  missionary  it  I  i^' 
of  the  Church  at  home  and  in  foreign  lands.    "Andbyit  atine^  N.  J.,  m  1826;  at  Manayunk,  Pa.,  1827  to  IH^^' 
he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh."     In  1817  Mr.  Van  Bun-  Athena,  1828  to  1833 ;  New  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  183.1    ^ 
schooten's  remains  were  removed,  bv  direction  of  the  ^^^'  *"*?  '*»«^  ^'""^  *^'  ^^^    He  w*»  converted  at  "^^^ 
General  Synod,  to  the  graveyard  of  the  ancient  church  «&«  of  sixteen,  and  was  eminent  for  piety  during    '  ^ 
in  New  Brunswick,  where  they  lie  beside  those  of  his  !^*»*^*«  "/«•     ^»  «  preacher  he  was  faithful,  eam^  - 
friend  Dr.  Livingston  and  other  professors  of  theology,  injpre^iye.      See  Corwm,  ^fanuai  of  the  Refir 
At  the  disinterment  of  hU  body,  a  respecUble  uncon-  Church  in  A  mertca,  s.  v. 

verted  woman  of  his  Church,  who  stood  looking  on,  was        Vandals  (Vandali,  Wandali,  Vindilt)  were  a  G 

so  powerfully  affected  by  the  recollection  of  his  faithful  manic  tribe  which  ranks  with  the  Goths,  Herulia^^ 

sermons  and  unheeded  private  teachings  that,  as  she  Rugians,  etc.,  among    the    migratory    hord»    i 

saw  the  coffin  raised,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish  and  swarmed  over  the  boundaries  of  the  devoted  K&im 

became  almost  helpless  from  the  rush  of  her  feelings  of  empire  and  f(»unded  new  states  upon  its  ruins.    TIC 

sin  and  righteousness  and  judgment  to  come;  she  sank  peo|»le  possesses  great  importance,  not  only  for  gene 

almost  into  despair,  and  it  was  nearly  a  year  before  she  histor>%  but,  by  reason  of  ita  passionate  op(M>sition 

found  peace  in  believing.     The  very  singular  and  yet  the  Catholic  faith,  for  the  history  of  the  Church  as  wer 

precise  and  pious  terms  of  the  formal  bequest  of  Mr.  Their  original  seat  was  in  the  northern  sections  of  t1 

Van  Bunschooten,  and  which  require  it  to  be  read  at  Riesengebirge  and  the  modem  Lusatia,  whence  th 

the  regular  meetings  of  the  synods  and  classes  of  the  burst  forth  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aureli 

Church, "  not  for  aggrandizement.or  self-ostentation,  but  as  the  allies  of  the  Marcomanni.    Some  years  later  thc^^ 

to  be  an  humble  pattern  to  others."  were  drawn  up,  appeared  on  the  borders  of  Dacia  by  the  side  of  the  Gotl^^ 

doubtless  at  his  suggestion  however,  by  the  Hon.  Abra-  and  Gcpidse,  but  were  induced  by  the  emperor  Proba.^"' 

ham  Van  Vechten  of  Albany,  an  elder  of  the  synod  and  to  settle  peaceably  in  that  province.    They  were  at    ' 

member  of  the  committee  of  conference.    The  "  pattern"  later  day  badly  defeated  by  the  Goths,  and  given  a  re:^ 

hcu  been  nobly  "  followed  by  others."     See  McClure,  in  idence  in  Pannonia  by  the  emperor  Constautine,  where 

the  New  Brunsiptck  Rev,  1855 ;  Todd,  Life  of  Rev,  P,  they  sustained  friendly  relations  to  their  neighbors,  and 

Labagh ;  Gunn,  Life  of  Dr.  J,  IL  Livingston ;  Corwin,  received  Christianity  from  the  Visigoths  in  its  Ari<a 

.\famialof  the  Ref.Ch.  in  America,  »,\.     (AV^'J-R-T.)  form. 

w       -B  n  TT  •  '  ^       f  ^v.    -D  I"  the  year  406  the  Vandals  laid  aside  their  peaceful 

Van  Buren,  P.  H.,  a  young  minister  of  the  Re-  .   .  .^       -,  .  ^.        -^u  *u    4i     •      j  .xT^r^. 

r         j/F'k  .  uxXu      u         u         *u  1.       -11    XT  V  •  habits,  and,  m  conjunction  with  the  Alani  and  the  Suevi. 

formed  (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  at  rultonville,N.Y.,in  *  •  -^  •        ..•  *u  *•       -r«r      ^ 

1846.    He  graduated  with  honors  at  the  University  of  ""''P'  "'  "^e*  '."^P*'""  T  r*"*,T:!l*S""^t?*" 

the  City  of  New  York  in  1864,  and  at  the  New  Bruns-  ^""P*"    They  defeated  the  GauU,  cro««d  the  Pyre- 

wick  Theological  Seminary  in  1867,  was  licensed  as  a  -ees,  and  enter<^  Sp«n,  ulumatdy  setOing  •"  the«o«h- 

minUter  in  1867,  and  called  to  the  Church  at  Freehold,  *T™u?"  -.Ik    k  P«'!"»'''«^CVjndd.tM.  An<Wn«,) 

VT  T    u  »  L       4.  1  <•  •*!■      u      •  I  I  and  making  it  the  base  from  which  thev  cametl  barba- 

N.  J.,  but  was  prevented  from  settling  by  sickness,  and  .        ■*..       •  *     n  *u  *       -it         ^  . 

..   ,  *.    ,o/.o      Tj    u  J        1    *u  u  »•      r  rous  devastations  into  all  the  regions  accessible  to  their 

died  in  1868.     He  had  made  thorough  preparation  for  •      ..u    <•      *•    i  •        r  *u    i-.  ^»,  i- 

^u       •  •  .      u  ..  u  J  u-       ir ..    Tu       Ml   r/i    I  anuies,  the  fanatical  suppression  of  the  Catholic  partv 

the  ministry,  but  he  resigned  himself  to  the  will  of  God  u-  u  .•      ui    /«    ..  _^  •     ^i.  •     *^^ 

J  J      -*  J  •  u     r>      '     %^        I   y^i    n  -r  bciug  cven'where  a  noticeable  feature  m  their  opera- 

and  departed  m  peace.    See  Corwin,  Jfanuo/ o/<A«  i&?/.  ..     °    «,,•'  ^^,         •    //^  •      •    ^^  •     •■; 

m   •    A        '  J  J  tions.    The  accession  of  Gensenc  (Gawenc,Geisenc)  to- 

'  the  sovereignty  m  428  began  a  new  epoch  in  their  his- 

Vance,  Andrew,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  tory.     Count  Boniface,  the  Roman  governor  of  Africa, 

was  bom  near  Abingdon,  Va.,  July  23, 1788.     He  was  having  been  goaded  on  to  rebellion  through  the  machi> 

awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  lost  condition,  and  became  nations  of  Aetius,  the  conqueror  of  Attila,  invited  Gen- 

so  concerned  that  he  neither  ate,  drank,  nor  slept,  and  seric  to  come  to  his  assistance,  and  the  latter  responded 

was  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton.    His  whole  care  after  by  crossing  over  into  Africa  with  more  than  fifty  thou- 

con version  wan  as  lo  how  he  could  do  the  most  good  in  saml  men  in  May,  4*29.     Boniface  was  soon  afterwards 

the  world,  and  he  determined  to  preach  the  Gospel,  reconciled  to  the  emperor,  through  the  efforts  of  Augus- 

Following  out  his  purpose,  he  entered  Washington  Col-  tine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  and  thereupon  endeavored  to  turn 

lege,  Ea.st  Tennc»»ee,  from  which  he  graduated.     He  back  his  Vandal  allies,  first  by  persuasion  and  afterwards 

was  prevented  from   entering   Princeton  Theological  by  force  of  arms,  but  without  success.    In  436  they  oon- 

Seminary  from  want  of  health,  and  he  pursued  his  the-  eluded  a  treaty  with  Rome,  which  gave  them  the  prov-> 

ological  studies  with  a  private  tutor.     He  entered  the  inces  of  Mauritania  andNumidia;  four  years  ajfknwards 

ministry  in  1828  at  Baker's  Creek  Church,  E.  Tenn.,  Carthage  fell  into  their  hands  and  was  made  the  capital 
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their  possessions.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Majorca, 
1  Minorca  were  included  in  their  empire.  In  455 
me  itielf  was  taken,  the  emperor  Maximufl  killed, 
1  the  city  given  over  to  pillage  during  fourteen  days 
Jiiiie  15 -29.  Many  prisoners,  among  them  the 
(press  Eudoxia  and  her  two  daughters,  and  many 
asares  and  works  of  art  were  taken  away  to  their 
rican  dominion:}.  The  empire  twice  endeavored  to 
nish  the  insolence  and  cruelties  of  these  barbarian  in- 
dera — first  in  457,  when  a  fleet  sent  against  the  Van- 
U*  was  destroved  by  (lenseric  in  the  bay  of  Cartha- 
na ;  and  again  in  468,  when  an  expedition  sent  from 
e  East,  and  commanded  by  Heraclius,  encountered  a 
nilar  fate  off  the  city  of  Bona.  Genseric  died  Jan. 
S  477.  Under  his  rule  the  Vandals  extended  their 
»minions  in  every  direction ;  but,  in  the  process,  con- 
icted  themselves  with  such  barbarity  in  the  securing 
'  spoil  and  the  destruction  of  works  of  art  that  the 
orld  dxed  on  them  its  stigma  of  opprobrium,  and  per- 
etuated  it  for  all  time  by  the  coining  of  the  term  Vati- 
nlism.  Especially  cruel  was  their  treatment  of  ortho- 
ox  Christians  as  it  is  described  by  the  contemi>orar}' 
tsbop  Victor  of  Vita  in  the  province  of  Byzacium. 
7ot  only  were  churches  and  other  buildings  destroyed, 
ut  also  cities;  fields  and  plantations  were  devastated; 
lergymen,  wealthy  laymen,  and  women  of  every  age 
nd  rank  were  made  t4>  endure  ever}'  form  of  suffering, 
'he  torture  was  in  constant  use.  Masses  of  people  were 
riven  together  in  the  vicinity  of  fortresses  impregna- 
te to  the  Vandal  arms,  and  there  massacred  in  onlcr 
at  the  stench  of  the  putrefying  bodies  might  compel 
sarrender.  After  the  capture  of  Carthage,  Genseric 
iiounced  his  determination  to  thoroughly  supersede 
?  Catholic  with  the  Arian  doctrine;  and  to  accom- 
»h  this  result  he  either  iMinished  or  enslaved  the  or- 
mIox  clerg}'  and  laity  and  gave  the  churches  to  his 
>ndA.  Ilunneric,  the  son  and  successor  of  (venseric, 
loisred  his  father's  example.  The  Catholics  of  Car- 
if^  were  at  first  permitted  to  choose  a  bishop,  and  so- 
iled Eugenics;  but  the  persecutions  soon  began  afresh. 
ily  Artans  were  allowed  to  hold  office  in  the  State ; 
d  nach  Catholics  as  had  been  in  official  stations  were 
poAed,  deprived  of  their  property,  and  banished.  Do- 
tted virgins  were  tortured  to  compel  the  confession 
.at  Lhey  had  been  guilty  of  illicit  relations  with  cler- 
rmen  of  their  faith.  About  five  thousand  Catholics, 
itefly  clerg>'men,  were  banished  to  the  desert,  where 
lany  starved  to  death  and  others  died  of  the  maltreat- 
lent  they  experienced.  In  484  the  African  bishops 
rere  summoned  to  meet  the  Ariaus  at  Carthage,  and  en- 
eavor  to  prove  the  Homoousian  cree<l  from  the  Script- 
ures. No  bishops  from  beyond  the  sea  were  allowed  to 
«  present.  Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  synod  sev- 
Tal  orthodox  bishops  were  scourged,  and  the  respected 
md  learned  bishop  Letus  of  Nepte  was  burned  at  the 
(take.  In  the  S3mod  Cyrilla,  Arian  patriarch  of  the 
Vandals,  presided,  seated  with  his  coreligionists  upon  an 
elevated  throne,  while  the  orthodox  bishops  stoo<l  he- 
ore  it  in  the  attitude  of  criminals.  When  they  vcnt- 
jred  to  protest  against  this  indignity,  as  also  againMt 
:be  assumption  of  patriarchal  functions  by  ("yrilla,  they 
irere  each  beaten  with  one  hundre<l  blows  with  nnis. 
To  still  further  intimidate  them,  the  king  caused  seven 
monkfl  who  refused  to  become  Arians  to  be  tortured  at 
Carthage  and  then  taken  on  shipl)oard  to  l>e  bunied  to 
jeath  on  the  high  seas — a  plan  which  failed  because  the 
ressel  would  not  bum,  so  that  the  executioners  were 
>blige(l  to  beat  out  the  brains  of  their  victims  with 
-heir  oars.  The  Catholics,  however,  nrr-siMitod  the  svn- 
)d  with  a  dear  and  concise  statement  of  their  doctrines, 
irbicb  was  publicly  read;  but  no  furtluT  discussion  was 
dlowed.  The  king  issneil  an  e<lict  which  closed  all  or- 
hodox  churches  in  Africa  on  the  same  day,  and  contis- 
ated  all  the  property  of  the  orthcnlox,  for  the  use  of  the 
Irian,  bishops.  Soon  afterwards  a  second  edict  com- 
Dtnded  the  execution  upon  Catholics  who  should  not 
live  accepted  Arianism  by  June  1, 4H1,  of  all  the  pun- 


ishments decreed  by  Roman  emperors  against  Donati>ts, 
Manichasans,  and  other  heretics.  After  Iluuncric'sdcatlu 
in  486,  a  tt^mporarj'  lull  took  place  in  the  fever  of  perse- 
cutions, which  continued  as  long  as  his  sticces«ior,  (iun- 
damund,  occupied  the  throne;  but  when  Thrasimuud  be- 
came king,  Sept.  24,  49G,  the  troubles  of  the  Catholics 
began  afresh.  Among  the  sufferers  at  tliis  time  was 
Fulgentius  of  Ras|>e  ((|.  v.).  Upon  Thrasimuud  followed 
the  more  tolerant  Hilderic,  May  20, 523:  and  u|N)n  him, 
in  531,  the  usurper  Gelimer,  uncle  to  (ienserie.  The 
wealth  of  the  Vandals  and  the  enervating  climate  of 
their  home  had  in  the  meantime  destroveil  their  robust 
character;  they  had  also  l>een  defeated  in  s<iveral  con- 
flicts with  the  Mauritanians;  and  were  diHuniteil  among 
themselves.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  ambitious 
em()en>r  .histinian  despatched  an  army  under  lieli.'tarius 
to  the  support  of  the  Catholic  (-hurch  in  Africa,  which 
defeated  the  Vandal  forces  in  534,  made  a  prisoner  of 
(velimer,  and  so  completely  deslmyed  the  nation  that 
its  very  name  was  lost.  The  Synod  of  (.'arthage  follow- 
ed, in  whicli  measures  were  taken  with  reference  to  the 
Arian  bishops  and  persons  whom  they  had  baptized; 
and  which  petitioned  tlie  emperor  for  the  return  of  ec- 
clesiastical property  alienated  from  the  Church  during 
the  |>ersecutions. 

See  Procopius,  I>e  BeUo  Vandulico;  Prosper,  Chroni- 
c<m;  Iduttus,  Chronlnon;  Victor.  Episc.  Vitensis.  //w^ 
Ptrseciit.  AJ'rir,  in  Kuinart,  J/utf.  Pvrsecnt,  Vandal,  (Par. 
1694;  Venet.  1732,  4to);  Salvian,  Ih  Otibfm,  Dei  Lib. 
VII ;  Possidon,  Vita  S.  Auqugtini;  Vita  6'.  Fulqentii; 
Krantz,  Wandalia  Lib,  I  (Frankf.  1580,  foL);  Gibbon, 
Dtcline.  and  Fall;  Mannert.  (Jesch.  d,  Vandaltn  (l/iips. 
1785);  Papencordt,  Gesch.  d,  vandal.  Ilerrscha^ft  in 
Afrika  (Berlin.  1837) ;  Zeuss,  IHe  Deutschen  w.  d.  Xach- 
barstdminc  (Munich,  1837);  Schrockh,  Kirchengfsch. 
xviii,  89-121 ;  (Jieseler,  Kirchenyesch. ;  Smith,  Dirt,  of 
Or.  and  Ronu  Geog.  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Rral-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Vandercook,  Jackson  C,  A.M.,a  MethiMlist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  in  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  3,  1814. 
He  joined  the  Church  in  1833;  united  with  the  Black 
River  Conference  in  1848 ;  and  successively  served  the 
following  ap|)ointment8 :  South  Canton,  Fort  Covington, 
Gouverneur,  Oswego,  Fairtield,  (jreddes,  Fulton,  Oswego 
a  second  time,  Adams,  and  a  second  time  Gcddes.  He 
died  at  his  residence  in  Fulton,  May  27, 1866.  Mr.  Van- 
dercook possessed  a  vigorous  and  logical  mind,  was  well 
versed  in  logic  and  mental  and  moral  science ;  had  a  rare 
power  of  generalization ;  and  was  independent,  energet- 
ic, and  faith fuL  See  Mmutes  of  Annual  Co^ftretuxiy 
1867,  p.  122. 

Vanderlinde,  Benjamin,  a  Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  was  born  near  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  in  1719,  and 
was  the  first  person  educated  and  licensed  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  Coetus  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  a  minister  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  America.  This  oi^cur- 
red  in  1747,  and  was  the  occasion  of  much  previous  hes- 
itation and  subsecjuent  conflict.  The  advocates  of  a 
learned  ministry  treated  it  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  a 
t>eginning  of  revolutionary  pn>ceedings,  and  of  defection 
from  the  mother  Church  in  Holland.  His  examination 
was  sustained,  and  he  was  afterwards  ordained  and  in- 
staller i  over  the  Church  at  Paramus,  N.  J.,  of  which  he 
remaii^eil  the  acceptable  pastor  for  forty-one  years — 
1748  to  1789.  He  preached  also  at  a  place  called  Ponds; 
and  two  new  churchei*,  Ramapo  and  Saddle  River,  were 
organized  during  his  ministry.  His  wife  was  a  niece 
of  general  Schuyler,  the  Revolutionary  patriot.  He 
died  in  1789.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  A  meriat,  p.  500.     (W.  J.  R.  *T.) 

Vanderlip,  Elias,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  lM>rn  in  17(>8.  He  joined  the  Church  m  New  York 
city  when  but  a  young  man ;  labored  many  years  as  a 
ItK^al  preacher;  and  in  1802  was  admitted  into  the  trav- 
elling connection  in  the  Troy  Conference,  and  was  ap- 
pointe<l  to  Pittsfleld  Circuit.  In  1806  Mr.  Vanderlip 
l«>cated  in  Albany;  the  following  year  he  travelled  Ul- 
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L ;  but  poverty  again  obliged  him  to  locate  iu 

go  into  buMuess.     In  1838  he  again  united 

Troy  Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  Johns- 

luit.     In  1840  he  was  superannuated,  and  died 

1848.     Mr.  Vandcrlip  was  deeply  pious,  very 

and  a  preacher  of  considerable  ability.     Sc^ 

of  A  tmual  Conferences^  1849,  p.  340. 

denneulen,  CoKM£Lit'H,a  minister  of  the  Re- 
(^ Dutch)  Church,  iMirn  at  Mindelhamis,  Nether- 
Dec  15.  1800.     He  joined  the  Christeiijke  A f ge- 
nt Kerk  in  XederUtmly  a  body  which  had  separat- 
n  the  National  Church.    He  preached  at  Mindel- 
.,  Rotterdam,  an<l  (voos  from  1839  to  1847,  when, 
;  to  the  persecutions  suffered  by  his  Church,  he 
rated  with  a  large  part  of  his  congregation  to  Hol- 
,  Ottawa  Co.,  Mich.,  and  founded  the  nourishing 
ige  of  Zeeland,  where  he  preached  from  1847  to  1859. 
was  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Chicago,  from  1859 
1861;  Second  Church,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  from 
;i  to  1873.     He  died  Aug.  23,  1876.     See  Corwin, 
anual  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Americaf  s.  v. 

Van  der  Schnnr,  K.,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
3utch)  Church,  was  boni  at  Midwolda,  Netherlands, 
ipril  17, 1803.     He  studied  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kok, 
md  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Church  of  the 
Separated  in  1840;  preached  at  Hoogeveen  from  1840 
to  1848;  emigrated  to  Michigan  in  1848;  preached  at 
Oraafschap  from  1848  to  1850,  and  at  Oostburg,  Wis., 
from  1850  to  1866.     On  removing  to  the  West,  he  en- 
tered upon  his  labors  in  the  new  country,  and  shareii  in 
all  the  hardships  of  Western  pioneer  life.    He  died  Nov. 
17,  1876.     See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref  Church  in 
A  mertca^  s.  v. 

Van  der  Sloot,  Fbrdkrick  Wiluam,  a  minister 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  was  bom  in  Dessau, 
Germany,  Nov.  11,  1773.  His  father  was  a  minister. 
Educated  in  Europe,  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1801.  Licensed  and  ordained  in  1802,  he  took  charge 
of  seven  congregations  in  Lehigh  and  Northampton 
counties,  Pa.  In  1811  he  was  called  to  Germantown, 
near  Philadelphia.  In  1813  he  removed  to  New  Goshen- 
hoppen,  Montgomer}'  Co.  In  1818  he  was  called  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  founded  Salem*s  German  Re- 
formed Church.  In  1824  he  removed  to  Rockingham 
County,  Va.,  where  he  ser\*ed  ten  congregations.  In 
1827  he  became  pastor  of  a  charge  in  York  and  Adams 
counties.  Pa.,  which  he  served  until  his  death,  Dec  14, 
1881.  He  was  a  fine  linguist,  a  good  preacher,  and  also 
a  poet,  many  of  his  poems  having  been  published.  Two 
of  his  sons  entered  the  ministry. 

Vanderveer.  C3rraa  G.,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed ( Dutch )  Church,  was  bom  in  New  Hurley, 
N.  Y.,  in  1885.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  be  entered 
upon  a  commercial  career,  which  lasted  four  years ;  but 
when  he  found  the  Saviour,  be  gave  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  He  graduated  at  the  New 
Branswick  Tbeologicid  Seminary  in  1859,  when  he  was 
licensed  to  preach;  became  missionary  at  Havana  in 
1859;  at  Davenport,  la.,  from  1859  to  1861;  chaplain 
in  the  army  from  1861  to  1862 :  and  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  from  1866  to 
1868.  He  died  in  1868.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the 
Ref  Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v.  • 

Vandenreer,  John,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  in  Hunterdon  CDun- 
ty,  N.  J.,  May  5, 1800.  He  graduated  at  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  in  1817,  and  at  the  New  Brunswick 
Theological  Seminary  in  1822,  when  he  was  licensed  as 
a  minister.  He  was  missionary  to  several  towns  in 
New  York  in  1823;  pastor  at  PhUipsburg,  Pa.  (Prcsby- 
terian),  from  1824  to  1827 ;  and  teacher  at  Easton  from 
1827  to  1854.  He  died  in  1878.  His  school  at  Easton 
was  famous  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
his  pupils  carried  with  them  pleasant  memories  of  their 
intercourse  with  their  teacher.  See  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Ref  Church  in  America^  s.  v. 
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Vandenroort,  John  C,  a  minister  of  the  a 
formed  (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  at  Bound 
N.  J.,  in  1798.     He  graduated  at  Queen's  College 
1818,  and  at  the  New  Bruntwick  Thecdogical  Semi 
in  1819,  when  he  was  licensed  to  preach.     He 
at  German  Valley  and  Fox  Hill,  N.  J.  (Preabyteri 
from  1819  to  1826 ;  Basking  Ridge  (Preabvterian),  fi 
1826  to  1834;  First  Church,  Totowa,  from'lSM  to  I 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  from  1887  to  1842;  MeUenviUe,  f: 
1842  to  1845;  New  Paltz,  from  1845  to  1848;  and  S^ 
ond  Church,  Ghent,  from  1848  to  1^1.     He  died  M  ^^^ 
21,  1851.     His  piety  was  fervent,  and  he  contented   dqi 
himself  with  merely  illustrating  bistorieal  truth,     (g^ 
carried  his  appeals  directly  to  the  hearta  and  canta^'ncet 
of  his  hearers.     In  roost  of  his  chargea  bis  labon  -wen 
crowned  with  success  in  the  salvation  of  aonla.      See 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America,  a.  ▼, 

Vandenroort,  Paul,  a  Methodist  Kpiaoofial  mtii. 
ister,  was  bora  in  Mongolia  Count;;,  Va^  Jane  19, 1828* 
He  joined  the  Church  in  1848,  and  entered  the  tnre^ 
ling  connection  in  the  Westem  Virginia  Confeteooe  ^^ 
1855.     He  served  the  Church  faithfully  on  seven  diffi^^ 
ent  circuita,  and  died  at  Jollytown,  Pa^  Aug.  26, 18^^^^ 
Mr.  Vandervoort  was  courteous  and  upright  in  <lepoc^^2i' 
ment,  calm  and  firm  in  purpose,  and  practical  and  fe 
vent  in  preaching.    See  Minutes  ofAnmtal  Cat^et 
1866,  p.  47. 

Vandew^ater,  Albkrtus,  a  Reff»nned  (Datdi) 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  near  Branswick,  UL 
Sept  21,  1821.  He  received  his  education  preparatory^T^  ^rd 
to  college  at  the  school  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Owen,  in  OrchaKJ^'^^^is 
Street,  New  York  city,  and  united,  on  profeaaion  of  bi^-^ 
faith,  with  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church  of  ^ 

York  city,  when  about  nineteen  years  of  age.     He  wi 
graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1846, 
entered  the   Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  th« 
same  year.     There  he  took  a  fuU  three  years'  comae  of' 
study,  and  was  regularly  graduated  in  1849.     Not 
after  he  became  stated  supply  to  the  Church  at  Atl 
Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  was  ordained  aa  an  eranj^ 
by  the  Susquehanna  Presbytery,  Nov.  5, 1850,  and  wl 
he  continued  to  labor  until  1854.     He  then  accepted 
call  to  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Spotawcnd,  Mid-  ^ 
dlesex  Co.,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  installed  Not.  1, 1854^«> 
and  continued  to  labor  very  acceptably  and  aaefiiU^" 
over  thirteen  years,  until  he  was  released  by  the  Qaask^ 
of  Monmouth,  Nov.  5,  1867.     His  next  charge  waa  tlfef 
United  Dutch  Reformed  churchea  of  Blenlieiai  anf 
Brackabeen,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Claasis  of  Schoharie,  where  he 
was  installed  Dec  18, 1868,  and  was  releaaed  March  1, 
1869.    After  this  he  supplied  for  a  short  time  the  Be> 
formed  Dutch  Church  of  Woloott  (now  Fair  Haven), 
N.  Y.,  but  soon  accepted  a  call  to  the  Reformed  Dntck 
Church  of  Oakland  (otherwiM  called  Panda  Charch), 
in  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  installed  Mar  26i, 
1869,  and  released  April  28,  1872.     After  this  he  re- 
sided about  a  year  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  without  apedal 
employment;  then  taught  school  for  a  short  time  at 
Yardville,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.,  after  which   he  taogfat 
school  and  preached  as  a  missionary  near  Farmii^pdale, 
Monmouth  Co.    While  laboring  there,  his  eflbrta  were 
blessed  with  a  revival,  in  which  about  aerenty  aouls 
were  hopefully  converted.     He  was  then  induced  to 
remove  to  Missouri,  where  he  became  atated  supply  to 
the  Church  of  Mine  La  Motte,  in  the  Presbytery  oflV 
tosi,  in  the  autumn  of  1876.     Here  he  waa  laboring 
faithfully  and  zealously  when  he  waa  aommoned  away 
by  death.    This  event  occurred  Feb.  28, 1879,  at  Mine 
La  Motte,  Madison  Co^  Mo.     His  death  waa  a  rety 
calm  and  happv  one,  and  full  of  triumphant  faith  in  thf 
Saviour.     (W.'P.  S.) 

Van  Doren,  Isaac,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  an 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  at  Griggatown,  N.J 
in  1772.     He  was  educated  in  the  College  of  New  Ji 
sey,  8tu<Iicd  theology  privately,  was  licensed  by  t 
Classis  of  New  York,  and  ordained  aboat  1798. 
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Wi  be  settled  in  Hopewell,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where, 
aiini^  a  paBtorate  of  twenty-three  years,  he  was  blessed 
itb  eminent  succeiB ;  then  removed  to  Newark,  N.  J., 
id  for  four  years  (1825-29)  was  principal  of  the  Acad- 
my  ;  he  then,  with  his  eldest  son,  established  a  colle- 
late  institute  on  Brooklyn  Heights  (1829-84) ;  from 
i^re  he  removed  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  he  taught 
1834-38) ;  aad  became  eminent  as  a  teacher  in  other 
mxtB  of  the  WesL  He  died  Aug.  12,  1864.  He  was 
he  author  of  a  tract  entitled  A  Summary  ofCkrittian 
!>u^,  compiled  from  the  Douay  Bible.  See  Wilson, 
^reab.  Hist.  Aimtmac,  1865,  p.  183 ;  Corwin,  Manual  of 
ke  Ref.  Church  in  A  mericoj  s.  ▼. 

Van  Doren,  Lather  Halsey,  a  Presb3rterian 
UKi  Reformed  (Dutch)  minister,  was  bom  at  Hopewell, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1808.  He  graduated  at  the  Col- 
ki^ge  of  New  Jersey  in  1831,  and  began  his  preparation  for 
the  ministry  under  the  Kt.  Rev.  R  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.I)., 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Kentucky,  but  was  sub- 
sequently licensed  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  and  ordained  presbyter  at  Columbia,  Mo., 
in  1834.  He  preached  for  the  Presbyterian  churches 
of  St.  Louis,  Farmington,  and  Columbia,  Mo. ;  Freehold, 
N.  J. ;  Paducah,  Ky. ;  Spring  Street  and  Fiftieth  Street, 
Xew  York  city;  and  New  Vernon,  N.  J.,  from  1834  to 
1871;  then  for  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  churches  of 
Hontville  from  1871  to  1874,  and  Middletown  from  1874 
to  1876.  He  died  in  1876.  See  Corwin,  Sfanual  of  the 
Htf,  Church  in  A  mericOy  s.  v. 

Van  Doren,  William,  a  Presbyterian  educator, 
ras  bom  at  Griggstown,  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.,  March  14, 
814.  He  was  prepared  for  college  in  the  Academy  at 
Vinceton  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Sears, 
nd  vras  graduated  from  the  College  ofNe  w  Jersey  in  1 835. 
[e  united  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Prince- 
>n,  July  14, 1832.  On  leaving  college,  he  taught  in 
lorida  about  a  year,  an«l  then  entered  Princeton  Scm- 
lary  in  1836,  but,  owing  to  a  failure  of  health,  remain- 
d  only  one  year.  He  was  never  licensed  or  ordained, 
tat  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  e«lucation.  He 
ras  a  professor  in  the  college  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  af- 
erwaids  in  the  Missouri  State  Universitv  from  1837  to 
.S43.  Next  he  had  charge  of  the  high-school  at  Lex- 
Dgton  for  seven  years,  until  1850 ;  then  served  as  pro- 
fessor in  Westminster  College  at  Fulton  for  twelve  years, 
until  1862.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  Califor- 
nia, where  he  taught  successively  at  Napa  City,  Stock- 
ton, Tisalia,  and  Watson ville,  establishing  an  institution 
of  learning  in  each  of  these  towns.  While  teaching  at 
Watsonville  his  sight  failed  him,  and  for  two  yean  pre- 
ceding his  death  his  health  had  been  steadily  declining. 
At  Columbia,  Mo.,  he  was  ordained  ruling  elder,  and  in 
this  office  had  faithfully  and  very  usefully  served  the 
churches  in  the  towns  where  he  subscquentlv  resided. 
He  died  at  Watsonville,  CaL,  Dec  3, 1877.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Van  Diieaaen,  Johannes,  a  Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  was  bora  in  1697,  and  educated  in  Belgium. 
After  ooming  to  this  country  he  went  to  Yale  College 
with  a  commendatory  letter  from  the  patroon  Van 
Rensselaer,  and  was  then  licensed  and  ordained  by  the 
Congregationalists  at  New  Haven.  This  was  made  the 
occasion  of  great  opposition  to  him  as  a  minister.  His 
motive  was  to  save  the  time,  trouble,  and  cost  of  a  jour- 
ney to  Holland  to  procure  ordination.  The  Dutch  cler- 
gy denounced  him  as  a  schismatic,  the  Amsterdam  Clas- 
ais  warned  the  American  churches  against  him,  and  his 
troubles  multiplied  and  lasted  long.  This  was  the  first 
exanople  of  ^irregular  ordination,**  as  it  was  regarded, 
that  occurred  in  the  northern  section  of  the  Dutch 
Cboich,  and  it  was  the  real  opening  of  the  great  con- 
troversy between  the  Coetus  and  Conferentie  parties, 
resulting  in  the  triumph  of  the  former,  which  was 
the  American  progressive  and  independent  element. 
He  was  settled  at  Claverack,  Kinderbook,  and  Living- 
iKMi  Manor  from  1727  to  1735;  at  New  Paltz  from  1731  to 
1735;  at  Acquackanonck  and  Pompton,  N.  J.,  from  1735 


to  1748;  and  subsequently  at  Poughkeepsie,  Fishkill, 
and  New  Paltz  temporarily  in  1751.  He  was  at  length 
involved  in  other  troubles  and  silenced.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Ref  Church  in  A  merica^  s.  v. ;  Still, 
IIi»t,  Ditcourse  at  New  Paltz;  Zabriskie,  Claverack 
CentenniaL     (W.J.R.T.) 

Van  Driessen,  Petrus,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  min- 
ister, brother  of  the  preceding,  was  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  in  Albany  from  1712  to  1738.  Un- 
til 1737  he  also  supplied  Kinderbook.  Mention  is  maile 
of  his  services  for  some  time  at  Kinderbook  and  Sche- 
nectady. During  his  ministry  at  Albany  a  new  and 
handsome  stone  edilice  was  built,  which  stood  ninety- 
one  years  on  State  Street  He  organized  the  important 
churches  of  Kinderbook  in  1712  and  Claverack  in  1716. 
Like  his  predecessors,  Megapolensis,  Dellius,  and  Lydius, 
he  acted  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  In  the  docu- 
mentary history  of  New  York,  among  several  petitions 
to  governor  Burnet  and  his  councillors  from  this  pas- 
tor, is  one  dated  Sept.  13,  1722,  respecting  his  labors 
among  the  Mohawks,  asking  protection  and  assistance 
for  himself  and  his  interpreter,  in  which  the  petitioner 
is  described  as  "  finding  himself  in  Conscience  thronged 
and  moved  to  continue  with  them  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
trae  knowledge  of  God,  if  yet  at  some  Time  the  Lord 
might  give  them  repentance  as  by  means  of  the  same 
ministracion  thro*  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  has 
been  done  to  Our  forefathers."  This  is  followed  by 
a  "  Lycence  by  his  Excellency,**  to  Mr.  Van  Driessen, 
"  to  Erect  and  build  a  meeting-bouse  for  the  Indians  in 
the  Mohawk*s  country,  in  order  to  ye  assembling  of 
themselves  together  for  ye  Solemn  Worship  of  (vod ;  and 
that  upon  any  part  of  the  Lands  to  them  belonging  as 
shall  be  found  most  Convenient  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned.'* The  venerable  pastor  and  missionary  labored 
with  zeal  and  fidelity  among  his  people  at  Albany  for  a 
period  of  twenty-six  years,  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  about  Feb.  1, 1738.  For  five  years  previously  he 
had  a  colleague.  Rev.  Comelius  Van  Schie,  who  had  la- 
bored at  Poughkeepsie  and  Fishkill,  1731-38,  when  he 
removed  to  Albany.  He  survived  his  associate  only  six 
years,  dying  Aug.  15, 1744,  at  the  age  of  forty-one.  See 
Rogers,  Hist,  IHscourte^  p.  20-24 ;  Documentary  Hitt,  of 
Xew  York,  iii,  915,  916;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref 
Church  in  A  merica,     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Van  Dnxer,  Joseph  £.  A.,  a  minister  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  New  York 
city,  Sept.  14, 1852 ;  was  left  motherless  when  an  infant; 
received  a  fair  academic  education  and  a  good  com- 
mercial training ;  married  in  early  manhood ;  received 
license  to  preach  in  1873,  and  united  with  the  Florida 
Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Cuban  work,  where 
he  worked  faithfully  and  beyond  his  endurance  nntil 
his  death,  by  typho-malarial  fever,  June  7, 1875.  Mr. 
Van  Duzer  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  remarkable 
consecration.  See  Mumtee  of  Annual  CoiferenceM  of 
the  M,  E,  Church,  South,  1875,  p.  179. 

Van  Dyok,  C.  L.,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  at  Kinderbook,  N.  Y.,  in  1804. 
He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1826,  and  at  New 
Bmnswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1829,  when  he  was 
licensed  to  preach ;  became  pastor  at  Marbletown,  N.  Y., 
1829-53;  at  North  Esopus  (Port  Ewen),  N.  Y.,  1856-66. 
He  was  converted  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  and  was 
a  pious  and  consistent  professor  of  Christianity  from  that 
time  until  his  death,  in  1866.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of 
the  Ref  Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v. 

Van  Dyck,  Hamilton,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  in  1807.  lie  gradu- 
ated at  Hamilton  College  in  1826,  and  at  York  theo- 
logical Semiiiar>'  in  1829.  He  preache<1  at  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  1829^ ;  and  at  l»rattsville,  N.  Y.,  1833-36. 
His  constitution  having  been  broken  down  by  severe 
study  (luring  his  seminary  course,  he  died  in  1836.  See 
C^irwin,  Manual  of  the  Rtf  Church  in  America,  s.  v. 

Van  Dyck.  Leonard  B.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
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II  ■«)!'>"'  '"  ''"^  ilottriiiiM  ut  [he  cxinil  of  (** 
wHl,  lIiv  tiermil  gtnrniliuH  a/  Ihx  Soa,  uul  the 
rUtriN  (<;'  Iht  llolji  Ghoit.  Yuung  Vmi  Dj-ck  re«J 
.  w«s  Mid  oil  bulh  aides  of  tliiii  cuntioveny,  and 
left  in  ifambt  u  U>  the  inic  iloctriiie.  la  codik- 
a  nnaellled  opiniuna  on  ibeae  great  duc- 
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thouhl  become  settled,  and  was  not  recunin>ciidcd  for 
-iisure.  Acconliiitjly  he  retunted  tu  his  tuiuw  in 
xiaekie,  N.  Y^  and  was  licensed  by  the  pieabytei}'  at 
lumbU,  N,  Y„  in  1827.  He  wu  called  lo  the  Chureh 
Osboniville(.\Viiidbain),(>reeueCo.,K.  V.,aiidliiliored 
lere  faithrully  and  iiucceBBCull}'  frum  IN^  uiilil  about 
)7(^when  the  loss  uf  his  voice  cumpelleil  bim  lu  retire. 
le  then  returiicil  tu  hia  native  villB^.Cuxsackic,  where 
le  died,  Oct. 23, 1877.     See  Girwin,  MaHmdoftke  Hef. 

Taiidyke(Fleni.K<ia/^'),<:j>rAatbonj,aF]eni- 
iah  painter,  was  born  in  Antwerp.  March  ti,  1699.     He 

England  1  thence  went  i>i  Venice,  li«i>ua,  and  Knnie;  ir- 
turned  tu  Antwerp  ill  I<ii7i  settled  in  l^ngland  in  I(i3-J. 
waa  knigUleil  bvChirlea  1  in  the  same  year,  anil  grant- 
ed a  lire  pension  uf  4,-200  in  1633.  He  excelled  as  a  pnr- 
Uut-painter,  and  pxecutad  many  "crudtixii.ns,"  "pie- 
las,''  aud  bidlorical  pieces.  He  died  in  LuiHbin,  l>ec.  9, 
I6il.  See Carpenter,AfrHu>ii'o/^i>^.ruH/>yeit (Lon- 
don, 1844). 

Van  Dyke,  Jobn  P..  a  PreiJiyterian  miniater,  was 
bom  in  Adams  County,  Pa.,  Oct.  18.  I80B;  gr«tuBtnt  at 
Miami  Univeisity  inilfM:  studied  theiibiKy  privately ; 
was  licensed  by  Miami  Preahyiery  in  I82»t:  ordained 
by  Chitlicnthe  Presbytery  as  paaCnr  of  West  t'liion 
Ohiircb,  ().,  in  June,  IH2!t,  which  pauurate  existe<l  for 
twemv-thrce  v«ara;  in  18.11!  became  paMnr  of  tbc 
Chure'h  at  Red  Oak;  in  l8M,nfFrankri>n  Church,  Ind., 
in  Li>|csnspUTt  l'resbvter\- ;  in  1866,  nf  lleaunt  Ridge 
Chureh.O.:  and  dieil  Aug.  13.  W^l.  He  waa  an  able 
divine:  in  presbylerial  aiul  aynodlcsl  bodies  he  had  few 
equals ;  hia  iireachiii^  was  eminently  doctrinal,  but  ai- 
den(  and  impressive.  See  Wilson,  Prt^.  Hitt.  A  IvuBuir:, 
1863,  p.  2\i. 

Vane  (written  ilso  F.ive),  a  plate  of  metal 
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relied  in  France,  Ho.^ 
completed  bis  eduEation  l 
conGnned  in  the  —[■■■"■ --^_ 
ibibtd,and  avowed  the  l^i~ 
ilarity  of  bis  opiaions  in  Ei^^ 
le  in  America,  and  he  airii^^^ 
where  he  waa  received  w— 
nt  of  bia  high  reputation  ^^^ 
elected  governor  of  the  colony— 


I63S.  Hating  taken  the  p*t  of  Hn.  Hut. 
bitter  religious  controveny  then  existing,  he  lost  sa  ^j^^ 
of  bis  popularity,  and  failed  of  a  Te-electiuofotgove^r-Qg, 
the  following  year,  lie  was  then  chosen  a  mcmb^  ^  ^ 
the  general  court,  but  returned  to  Euglaod  id  Au^-u 
1637.  He  now  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Christn^ai^ 
Wray  uf  Aahbi',in  Lincohishire;  was  knighted,  ancS  to, 
lered  upon  a  political  career.    Through  his  fatber^aa  jg. 


r  of  the 


with  .Sir  WUliam  Kuhh-II, 

Kiiigatuii-upon-Hull  in  IG40,  where  be  almost  ii 
Btely  Joined  Pym  and  the  ami-court  party,  of  wl 
became  one  of  the  most  v( ' 
important  part 
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1B42;  wasazealouaaupporterof Pari 


r  of 


of  the  WeMmiiiater  Aaaembly;  weni 
June,  1G43,  to  Scotland  as  one  of  the  Joint  eommiwao 
era  to  negotiate  an  alliance,  and  waa  influential  in  is 
curingthc  adoption  oflhe  Solemn  League  and  Covenant    '^■^w-^ 
enabled  Rof^r  Willianu  to  obtain  the  charter  of  lihodtf^*(  Ji- 
lalaiitl  in  IMS;  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  oriheSeU--^^^(W- 
denying  Ordinance  in  1644 ;  opposed  the  teima  of  seiile — '^b  o( 
ment  offered  by  Charles  in  IG4M;  became  a  member  of '*^gt 
IheCouncilofStaleinKebruary,  1649.  in  which  poaition***   ^, 
he  remained  until  Cromwell's  disialuiiun  of  PaTiianenL;*  *  ^^ 
in  IflM.    During  IhU  period  he  bad  the  riirrciion  of  lbe<^  ^^ 
navy,  and  important  powers  in  reference  to  the  foreign*' •'?7^ 
wars  ilien  in  (irogrcaa.     He  also  enjoveil  ihe  fricitdsfaiiw^  ^^ 
of  John  Hilton,  who  addressed  one  of  his  sonnets  to  him.  ^=^ 
After  the  dissoluiiun  of  the  l-oiig  Pariiameiit,  he  ntin^:-^^ 
to  his  estate  of  Raby  Caftle,  where  he  wriite  religiuo^B-"' 
treatises  an>l  political  pamphlcta,  one  of  which  led  ic^k:.' 
his  imiuiaonment  for  four  months  in  Caiisbrooke  Caslle-^F 
by  order  of  Cnimwcll,  in  166C.    He  remained  in  uppo — 
silion  until  the  death  of  <'n>m well,  when  he  was  agaiB/ 
■■   '*  "'     leader  of  Ihe  te- 
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can  pany,  endeavoring  to  mould  I' 

h  to  hia  ideal  of  governmeni.     He  was  one  of  the 

:v  persons  excepted  from  the  Act  of  General  Pa^ 

...    ,o„,i„n^„jinj„|,^ 

lie  was  aflerwaids 


wind,  freiiuently  fixed  on  the  tops  of  , 

spires  and  piiiiiaclea.  and  in  other  clc-  [ 

rsteil  positions:   it  is  often   in  Ihe  ,   

form  of  ■  ciwk.  and  from  this  cir-  1660,wasc<immit'tedto  theTowt 

fij-  commonly  called  committeil  to  other  prisons,  teni 

Van™  were  in  use  in  eaallc  in  theScilly  Islands,  occupieil  in  theoki^cal  smd- 

Saxoiis.aiidinaf)eN  ics  and  writing.    On  June  J,  1 66i,  he  was  arraigned  for 

xieiifively employed,  high-trpason  before  the  Middlesex  grand-Jury;  found 

lierfn'tly  plain,  guiUv  on  the  Cth.  and,  contrarv  to  a  promise  made  br 

ntu  omamcntal  Charles, waa bcheadediniTowerHill.June  14, 166j.  His 

forma,  which  were  not  unfrequently  iheoli^ical  writings  were  of  a  highly  mvalical  tvpe,and 

heraldic  devices.     UuriiiR  the  prera-  .,f  verv  liiilevalue.    He  was  a  Millenarian.  and  believed 

Perpendicular  and  Kliia-  „,  h..ped  thai  the  Saviour  would  come  and  cMablish  a 

bethan  sty les.figurea  supporting  vanen  Hflh  universal  monarchv.     These  views  gave  rise  to  a 

iften   placed   on  the    t.>[<8   of  g|„,|i  «^|  |ii,„«n  „  ViniaU  (q.  v.).     See  Knight.  Lift 

■    r  exposeil  siN  ,mdl>t,tlh.'fNi,- Hm-gVaae(U.»\A.iee,i1:V*reh,Um; 

__.,..  :..   ..._  .  ^j|_^^  .«„;„„,.,..  Siarks.  Amrriruit  BiegmpMia,  i-eO. 
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^aasbeek,  l.irKKNTrra,  a  minister  of  the 

a-   Heformwl 

l>utcb>  Chun^h.  waa  born  in  Holland.     H* 

fr..ni  ilH-  liiiversiiy  of  Levden.May  16, 1674; 

sailed  fr..i 

Ani.ter.Uin  Mav  18.  lli7B,  arriving  in  Sew 

-    York  Auc 

■21  .^  the  Mme  year.     He  reached  Kingaion 

1  preached  bis  lini  sermon  them  ooc  week 

.    biler!    'tl 

HB^  [>aator  of  the  Church  in  Kingston  fivm 

r    that  lime 

uniil  Kebmarv.  1680,  Ihe  date  of  hia  draili. 

1    .SeeCorwi 
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IsLKk  Harlingen,  Johannes  Martlnns,  a  Re- 
ae«i  ^Dutoh)  minuter,  was  born  near  Millstone,  N.  J., 
1724,  of  Dutch  panMitagc.  He  went  to  Holland  to 
iplete  hid  studies  in  one  of  the  universities,  and  to 
ortUnation  by  the  Classis  of  Amstenlam,  which  was 
ureil  in  17G1.  In  17G2  he  returned  to  America  and 
k  pastoral  charge  of  the  united  churches  of  Neshanic 
1  Sourland,  in  Somerset  Co.,  X..J.,  where  he  ministered 
rty-ihree  years,  and  died  in  1795,  universally  beloved 
I  lamented.  A  sufficient  prcMif  of  the  esteem  iu  which 
was  held  is  found  in  the  fact  that  his  name  was,  after 
(  death,  ;pven  to  the  v'dlage  and  church  and  district 
which  he  had  lived  and  laljored  so  long,  Sourland 
ing  changcil  to  Harlingen.  He  preached  only  in  the 
itch  language  until  within  a  few  years  before  his 
ath,when,  to  gratify  the  younger  |)cople,  he  preached 
ctsionally  in  English.  He  was  evangelical,  faithful, 
patron  of  learning,  one  of  the  original  trustees  of 
ue«o's  College,  and,  in  all  that  is  known  of  him,  one 
the  best  of  the  old  Dutch  ministers  of  the  last  cen- 
ty.  a^e  Corwin,  Mamiai  (if  the  Rff.  Church  in  A  mer- 
'-ij  8.  V. ;  Sprague,  A  luuiU  of  the  A  ut^r.  Pulpit ,  vtd.  ix. 
r.J.K.T.) 

Van  Harlingen,  John  M.,  a  Keformetl  (Dutch) 
'lister,  nephew  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Sourland 
'H*  Harlingen),  N.  J^  1761 ;  graduate<l  from  Queen's 
lege  in  1783;  studietl  for  the  ministry  with  Dr. 
itig^ton :  was  licensed  by  the  Christian  Synod  of  the 
vh  Kcforme<l  Churches  in  178t);  and  settled  at  Mill- 
ie and  Six  Mile  Kun,  X.  J.,  1787-95.  From  this  pe- 
he  was  without  charge  (1795-1812),  probably  on  ac- 
it  of  his  inanimate  pulpit  delivery.  He  was  a  U»ver 
Dokis  and  lived  chietly  among  them ;  a  close  student, 
uetl  ill  theology,  instructive  in  conversation,  but  ex- 
Itn^ly  retiring  and  reser\'ed  in  maimer,  and  very  ab- 
-miiidetL  While  he  was  without  charge  he  preach- 
requentiy  for  neighboring  ministers,  but  his  chief 
Ic  wa:s  a  full  translation  of  a  celebrated  Dutch  work, 
tjr-r  Krmp  on  th^  Hevlelbcrtf  CattchUm  (a  series  of 
lonai,  with  a  valuable  historical  iiitroiluction,  in  2 
.H\'o\  Before  the  organizati(»n  of  the  Theological 
inarv  at  New  Brunswick,  he  had  instructed  a  num- 
.»f  young  men  at  his  residence  in  Hebrew  and  eccle- 
:ical  history,  with  a  view  to  the  ministry.  In  June, 
^  be  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  ecclesi- 
;al  hist^>ry  in  the  new  seminary,  and  accepted  the 
kintment  of  the  (leneral  Synod  to  the  Hebrew  pr«)- 
>r»hip,  and  gave  temporary  lessons  in  history.  In 
year  thereafter  he  died  at  Millstone,  after  a  brief 
severe  illness,  June  16.  1813.  He  was  never  mar- 
L  His  meditative  spirit  and  devout  piety,  with  his 
?  of  learning,  and  a  siitliciency  of  this  world's  g<KMls, 
V>led  him  to  live  much  alK)vc  the  world, "  using  it  us 
abusing  it,**  and  devoting  himself  to  his  sacred  stud- 
He  preached  b<»th  in  Dutch  and  P^nglish,  and  was 
ardeil.  acconling  to  the  standard  of  his  time,  as  a 
ticieiit  in  Hebrew  and  a  Christian  scholar  of  eminent 
ftinments.  See  Sprague,  A  unnlt  of  the  A  intrr.  Pulpit, 
.  IX ;  Corwin,  Manual  oftht  Hef.  Church  in  A  mericdy 
.     (W.  .J.  R.  T.) 

yan  Helmont,  Baron  Francis  Mercurius,  a 
tch  physician  and  religious  enthusinst,  was  Ixirn  in 
8;  settled  in  England,  as  the  family  physician  of 
yC^)iiway,  at  Kagley,  and  thus  U'came  the  associate 
Henry  Mo<)re  (q.  v.).  He  was  the  son  of  the  well- 
)wn  chemist  Van  Helmont,  and  gave  himself  to  those 
idt  mcMlical  studies  which  were  a  passion  with  his 
ler.  HU  works  were  note<l  for  their  eccentricities, 
died  in  1699.  See  TuUock,  Rntionai  TheoL  in  Eng- 
d  in  the  \7th  Cent,  ii,  329. 

(Tan  Helmont,  Emerges  Jacob,  a  Flemish  paint- 
waa  bom  in  Antwerp  in  1683.  He  was  ilie  son  of 
ttbew  Van  Helmont  of  Bnissels,  and  was  instructed 
lift  art  by  his  father;  but  while  the  father  {tainted 
rketa,  fairs,  shops,  an<l  similar  scenes,  the  son  distin- 
ihed  himself  for  religious  compositions  in  the  great 


style.  He  settled  at  Brussels,  and  was  considered  one 
of  the  best  Flemish  painters  of  his  time,  although,  from 
weakness  of  con»iitution,  he  never  left  his  own  country. 
The  Triumph  o/  Elijah  ortr  the  Priests  of  Baal,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Carmelites;  the  Martt/nlttm  oJ\St.  Bar- 
bfira,  in  St.  Mary  Magdalen's ;  and  the  Triumph  o/ Da- 
cid,  in  St.  Michael's  Church  at  Brussels,  are  considered 
his  masterpieces.     He  died  at  Brussels,  Aug.  21,  1726. 

Van  Hoeck,  Jan,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  about  1600.  He  studied  with  Rubens,  and  af- 
terwards at  Home.  He  was  much  employed  by  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand  II  of  Italy,  but  eventually  returned  to 
his  own  country,  where  he  died  about  UMJO.  He  was 
an  admirable  painter  in  portrait  and  histor>'.  His  most 
famous  painting  is  the  Christ  on  the  CroM,  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Sauveur  at  Bmges,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
pictures  in  Belgium. 

Van  Hook,  Isaac  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  in  America.  He  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia ('^illege  in  1797,  and  at  New  Brunswick  Theological 
Seminarv  in  1819,  when  he  was  licensed  bv  the  Classis 
of  New  Brunswick.  He  was  roissionarv  to  S|Kitsw(MHl, 
N.  J.,  1819-21 ;  to  Stillwater,  N.J.,  Beaver  Dam.  Middle- 
town,  Kleyn  Ksopus,and  Tiashoke,  N.  V.,  in  1822;  |>as- 
tor  at  Fort  Miller  and  Argv'le,  1823-24 ;  missionary  to 
Wilton  in  1825;  and  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  in  1827.  He  died  in  1834.  See  Corwin, 
Afanual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A  mericuy  s.  v. 

Van  Home,  Ahkam,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  born  at  Whitehouse,  N.  J.,  Dec  31, 
1 763.  I  le  graduated  at  Queen's  College  in  1787 ;  studied 
theology  privately,  and  was  licensiMl  in  1788;  and  be- 
came pastor  at  Wawarsing,  Marbletown,  and  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  1789-95;  and  at  Caughnawaga,  1795-1833.  He 
died  June  3, 1840.  In  1783  he  was  a  commissary  in  the 
American  army.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref  Church 
in  A  nierica,  s.  v. 

Van  Hovenbergh,  E<;r.o  Tonkens,  a  Dutch  min- 
ister of  the  Reformed  ("hurch.  He  was  ordained  at 
Amsterdam,  April  1,  1743;  and  preached  at  Surinam, 
South  America,  1743-49.  On  his  way  back  from  Suri- 
nam to  Holland  in  1749  lie  stttpped  at  New  York,  where 
he  would  have  received  a  trail  from  the  consistorv  but 
for  the  unsatisfactory  position  he  took  concerning  the 
Church  and  ministry  of  New  York.  He  preached  at 
Livingston  Manor  and  Claverack,  N.  Y.,  1749-56 ;  and  at 
Rhinebeck  F^lals,  17.)6-64,  when  he  was  suspended,  but 
continued  to  preach  until  1767.  See  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Ref  Church  in  A  merica,  s,  v. 

Van  Husen,  Stkpiikn,  a  Baptist  missionary  among 
the  Teloog(M)s,  was  U>rn  at  Cal.skill,  N.  Y.,  Dec  5, 1812, 
and  received  his  education  at  the  Hamilton  Literary 
and  Theological  Institution,  now  Mailistm  University. 
He  received  his  appointment  Aug.  2<'),  1838.  He  did 
not  reach  the  field  of  his  labors,  Nellore,  until  March  21, 
1840,  For  several  years  he  devoted  himself  with  zeal 
to  his  work  with  but  little  apparent  fruit,  in  a  section  of 
the  Teloogoo  country  which  has  recently  been  so  won- 
derfully blessed.  It  was  a  time  for  seed-sowing;  at  last 
the  great  harvest  has  come.  Mr.  Van  Huscn's  health 
broke  down  under  his  arduous  and  often  discouraging 
IalMjrs,aiHl  he  returned  to  his  native  country, Oct.  1,1845. 
He  died  at  Brattleborough,Vt,,  Dec  13, 1854.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Van  Huysen,  Herman  us,  an  American  minister 
of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church.  His  early  literar>' 
advantages  were  small,  and  he  served  during  the  Revo- 
lution as  an  olHcer  in  the  American  armv.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  sought  to  enter  the  ministry'.  He  studied 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Livingston,  and  was 
licensed  by  the  Classis  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  in  1793. 
He  preached  at  Helderberg,  Salem,  and  Jerusalem,  N.  Y., 
1794-1825.  He  died  in  1833.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of 
the  Ref  Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v. 

Vani'ah  (Heb.  Vanyah',  n^3J,  JaA  Upraite  [FUrst] ; 
Sept.  Obovvia  v.  r.  Ovovavia  and  Ovi^x'^a^  Vulg.  Va- 
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ma),  an  Israelite  of  *<the  sons  of  Bani,"  who  dirorced 
his  Gentile  wife  married  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  X,  36).     B.C.4&8. 

Vanidre,  Jacques,  a  celebrated  French  Jesuit  and 
modem  Latin  poet,  was  bom  at  Gausses,  in  the  diocese  of 
Beziers,  Languedoc,  March  9,  1664.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Jesuits'  college  iu  Beziers,  and  joined  the  society 
in  1680.  He  was  afterwards  professor  and  rector  of  the 
Jesuit  schools  in  Montpellier,  Toulouse,  and  Audi.  He 
died  at  Toulouse,  Aug.  22, 1739.  His  chief  works  are,  a 
volume  of  poetical  Oputcula: — a  Dictionary  of  Poetry, in 
Latin : — and  a  Latin  poem  entitled  J*rcedium  HusUcum, 
For  others,  see  Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  GhUrale,  s.  v. 

Vanini,  Lucilio,  an  Italian  philosopher  bom  at 
Taurisano,  near  Naples,  in  1584.  He  studied  philoso- 
phy, theology,  and  natural  science  at  Rome  and  Padua, 
and  took  holy  orders.  His  mind  was  perverted  by 
reading  Aristotle,  Averroes,  Cardan,  and  Pomponazzi. 
He  travelled  and  preached  his  infidel  doctrines  in  Ger-  i 
many,  England,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  France.  In 
1617  he  left  Paris,  opened  a  school  at  Toulouse,  and  in- 
fused his  impious  notions  into  the  minds  of  his  scholan, 
on  account  of  which  he  was  accused  of  atheism,  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  burned  at  the  stake  on  the  day  the 
senteuce  was  given,  Feb.  19, 1619.  He  published,  A  m- 
phithealrum  AUtemoB  Prooidentim  (Lyons,  1615) : — De 
Admirandis  Natura  RegUur.  Deaque  Mortalium  Area- 
nis  (Paris,  1516).  See  Durand,  Iai  Vie  et  ies  SentimenU 
de  L,  Vanini  (Rotterdam,  1717);  Kousselot,  (Kucrei  Phi- 
losophiquesde  Vanini  (Paris,  1841) ;  Hoefer,  AW  v.  Bioy. 
Generate,  a.  v. 

Van  Irhoven,  Willkm,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Dutch 
divine,  was  bom  at  Kessel,  in  North  Brabant,  Nov.  2, 
1698.  He  received  his  early  education  at 'S  Hertogen- 
bosch,  first  in  the  Latin  schools,  and  subsequently  at 
the  AtheniBum  of  that  place.  He  then  repaired  to  Ley- 
den,  where  the  eminent  professors  P.  Burman,  J.  lley- 
man,  and  W.  Senguerd  were  his  instractors  in  the  an- 
cient and  Oriental  languages  and  in  philosophy.  He 
also  applied  himself  successfully  to  the  study  of  chem- 
istry under  the  celebrated  Boerhaave.  He  devoted  spe- 
cial attention  to  philosophy,  in  which  he  attained  great 
proficiency.  In  1720  he  defended  an  essay  l>e  Intel- 
lectu  Facultate  vere  Activcu  The  year  following  he 
prepared  another  philosophical  essay  in  Latin,  upon 
which  he  was  promoted  to  artium  liberaliutn  tnagi$ter 
et  phUotophioB  doctor.  It  was  his  purpose,  however,  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  (xospel  ministry. 
He  attended  the  theological  lectures  of  T.  H.  Van  den 
Honert,  F.  Fabricius,  J.  Marck,  and  J.  Wessclius.  In 
1722  he  was  called  to  Ede,  near  Araheim.  While  dis- 
charging his  ministerial  duties  with  ardor  and  fidelity, 
he  zealously  prosecuted  his  studies.  He  spent  a  part 
of  each  year  in  Leyden  to  avail  himself  of  the  univer- 
sity library.  In  1728  appeared  his  Conjectanea  Philo- 
logico-critico  'theologica  in  Psalmorum  Tituios,  This 
work  added  to  his  reputation.  The  next  year  he  pub- 
lished a  practical  work  in  Dutch  on  the  A  Mitred  Chris- 
tian, which  passed  through  several  editions.  In  1787 
he  accepte<l  a  professorship  of  theology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utrecht.  This  position  he  held  for  twenty- 
three  years,  with  credit  to  himself  and  with  great  ben- 
efit to  his  pupils.  In  1740  the  additional  duty  was 
laid  upon  him  of  giving  instmction  in  Church  history. 
During  his  professorate  he  published  but  little^  He 
died  Nov.  18,  1760,  deeply  lamented  at  Utrecht,  as  also 
in  the  world  (►f  letters.  See  (ilasius,  Godffeleerd  Neder- 
land,  ii,  193;  also  Burmanni  Oratio  Funeb,  in  Obitum 
GuUelnU  Irhovii  (Traj.  ad  Rh.  1760).     (J.  P.  W.) 

Vanists  is  a  name  given  by  Baxter  to  the  Anti- 
nomians  (q.  v.)  of  New  England  on  account  of  the  fa^ 
vor  shown  them  by  Sir  Henr\'  Vane  (q.  v.),  who  was 
then  governor  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts. 

Vanity  (as  a  rendering  of  several  Hcb.  words,  Gr. 
fiaraion}c)  occurs  in  Scripture  only  in  the  Latin  sense 
of  emptiness,  and  is  often  applied  to  this  world,  as  unsat- 
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isfactory  (Ecclea.  i,  2);  to  lying  (Psa.  iv,  2);  to  i<lQ|^ 
(Dent,  xxxii,  21);  to  whatever  disappoints  our  hop^ 
(Psa.  Ix,  11).    In  ordinary'  language  the  t«rm  is  appl|^ 
to  the  man  who  wishes  you  to  think  more  highly  ^ 
him  than  what  he  really  deserves.    Hence  the  v^ 
man  fiattert  in  order  Ut  be  flattered ;  is  always  fon<)  of 
praise ;  endeavors  to  bribe  others  into  a  good  opiiij(jo 
of  himself  by  his  complaisance,  and  sometimes  even  bv 
good  offices,  though  often  displayed  with  unuecesMrr 
ostentation.     See  Pridk. 

Van  Keuren,  Benjamin,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  mio. 
ister,  graduated  at  New  Bmnswick  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1824,  and  was  licensed  the  same  year.  He  be- 
came missionarv  to  Charleston,  Mapleton,  and  Westerkto, 
N.  Y.,  1824;  E'sopus,  N.  Y.,  1825-26;  Esopus,  Hurier, 
and  Bloom  ingilale,  N.  Y.,  1826-34;  Esopus  and  Biootn- 
.ingdale.  1834-36;  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  1836^7;  preicbed 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  1837-56  f  and  died  in  1865b 
See  Corwin,  i\fnnual  of  the  Ref.  (Church  in  A  merica,  s.  t. 

Van  Kleek,  Riciiaki>  D..  a  Reformed  (Dutch > 
minister,  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1822.  and  as. 
New  Brunswick  Theolopcal  Seminar>'  in  182o,  when 
he  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  New  Branswiciu    H^ 
preached  at  Kintau,  N.  J.,  1826-31;  Uught  at  Baskic^^ 
Ridge  (N.  J.)  Academy.  1831-34;  preached  at  Cans^^T 
harie,N.  Y.,  1834-35;  at  Beme  and  Beaver  Dan«,N.  ^^^ 
1835^3 ;  uught  at  Erasmus  Hall,  Flatbush,  L.  L,  Ir^ 
60 ;  in  the  grammar-school,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  XW^"^ 
and  died  in  1870.     See  Corwin,  Manual  of  thr 
Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v. 

Van  Liew^,  John,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Refor. 
ed  (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  near  Neshanic^  N. . 
Sept.  30,  1798.     He  graduated  at  Queen*s  College 
1816,  and  at  New  Bmnswick  Theological  .Seminary 
1820,  when  he  was  licensed  bv  the  Classis  of 
Bmnswick;  preached  for  the  Presbyterian  Church 
Meadville,  Pa.,  1820-23;  Presbvterian  Church,  Men* 
ham,  N.  J.,  1824-25;  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church.  Reai» 
ington,  N.  J.,  1826-69.    He  died  OcL  18, 1869. 
his  ministry  of  forty-nine  years,  about  six  hundred 
sons  united  with  the  Church.     See  Corwin,  Afanual 
the  Ref  Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v. 

Van  Liew,  John  Cannon,  at  first  a  minister 
the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church,  and  afterwarWr 
of  the  Presbyterian  Chiurch,  was  born  in  Middlebua^ 
Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.  After  pursuing  his  claasical  stud- 
ies, he  studied  theology  at  the  Theological  Seroinarr, 
New  Brunswick,  in  the  class  of  1827 ;  was  licensed  aod 
called  to  the  churches  of  Catskill,  Leeds,  and  Kiskatom, 
in  the  Classis  of  Greene,  in  1828,  as  colleague  to  his 
uncle,  the  Rev.  Dr.  WyckofT;  in  1829  took  sole  charge 
of  I^eeds  and  Kiskatom;  in  1832  acoepte<l  a  call  to 
Spotswood,  N.  J.,  where  he  opened  a  classical  school^ 
and  conducted  it  successfully  for  several  years  (1834- 
41);  was  subsequently  rector  of  the  Rutgers  College 
(irammnr-sch<»ol;  pastor  at  PilTard,  Livingston  Co.,. 
X.  Y.  (1845-49) ;  principal  of  the  "  Temple  Hill"  Acad- 
emy at  (ienesee,  Livingston  Co.;  pastor  at  Groveland,. 
N.  Y. ;  Stone  Arabia  and  Ephratah,  Montgomery-  Co.,. 
N.  Y.;  Berne  and  Ikaver  Dams  (1856-61);  and  finally 
located  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  died  in  1861.  Mr. 
Van  Licw  was  a  "  man  of  decided  mental  abilitv,  an 
able  advocate  in  ecclesiastical  trials  and  controversy,  a 
critical  linguist,  and  an  excellent  preacher.**  See  Wil- 
son, Presb,  Hi*t.  A  Imatmc,  1862,  p.  300 ;  Corwin,  Mannat 
of  the  Ref  Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v. 

Vauloo,  Charles  Andr^,  called  the  Caraliere 
Carlo  VaiUoo,  a  French  painter,  was  bom  at  Nice  in 
1705.  He  was  first  instructed  by  his  brother  Jean  Bap- 
tiste,  whom  he  accomiMuied  to  R(»me  and  studied  under — 
Luti;  visiteil  Paris  in  1723,  where  he  gained  the  fint 
prize  for  historical  com|)osition ;  went  again  to  Italy  ia> 
1727,  where  he  studied  the  works  of  the  masters  OKHe 
thoroughly,  and  took  the  prize  in  design  at  the  Acad-- 
emy  of  St.  Luke ;  went  to  the  court  of  Turin,  where  ha 
paintetl  many  pictures;  retumed  to  Paris  in  1784; 
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tdniUed  to  the  AcActemyin  1785;  and  was  knighted  by 
ioau  XV  in  1752,  and  granted  a  lilieral  pension  for  life. 
it  died  in  1765.  His  principal  works  are,  The  Apothe- 
tit  ^fSt,  Isidore,  in  Rome: — St,  Francis,  and  St,  Afar- 
\ft,  in  the  same  city : — a  aeries  of  8ul>ject8  from  the  JerU" 
tlemt  of  Tasso,  in  the  royal  palace,  Turin  :—The  Mar- 
age  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre.  He  did 
>port«nt  8er\'ice  in  reforming  the  affected  and  gaudy 
vie  then  prevalent  in  the  French  school.  His  countr>'- 
en  nre  extravagant  in  his  praises;  but  he  may  justly 
\  compared  with  the  best  of  the  UMderu  Italian  paint- 
a»      See  Spooner,  Biog,  Uiit,  of  the  Fine  ArtSy  s.  v. 

▼anloo,  Jean  BaptUte,  a  French  painter,  was 
Mn  at  Aix  in  1684.  He  was  instructed  by  his  father, 
id  went  to  Toulon,  where  he  executed  several  works 
>r  tlie  cfaarches;  bat  the  siege  of  that  place  in  1707 
>nDpelled  him  to  return  to  Aix,  wbere  he  labored  for 
ve  years  for  small  compensation.  He  afterwards  went 
>  Rome  under  the  protection  of  the  prince  of  Cariguan, 
rhere  he  studied  the  great  masters.  Acquiring  consid- 
Table  reputation,  he  executed,  among  other  works,  The 
Scourging  of  Christ,  in  the  Church  of  2^  Maria  in  Monti- 
seDi.  He  next  went  to  Turin,  where  he  distinguished 
limaelf  by  paintings  in  oil  and  fresco,  and  acquired  con- 
nderable  wealth.  He  then  went  to  Paris;  lost  his  furt- 
cme  in  the  MLssinippi  scheme;  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Academy;  also  professor  in  1735;  went  to  Iiondon 
in  1737 ;  and  returned  to  Aix  in  1742,  wbere  he  died  in 
1746.  His  best  works  at  Paris  are,  The  Fntry  of  Christ 
iiUo  Jerusalem,  in  the  Church  of  8t.  Martin  des  Champs : 
—and  St,  Peter  Delivered  from  Prison,  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Germain  des  Pres.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the 
fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Van  Meter,  Henry  L.,  a  Baptist  minister  and 
Bistfioiuiry  to  Burmah,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
ept.  21, 18*24,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
enn»ylvania  and  of  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  The<>- 
^^caX  Institute.  He  was  appointed  by  the  American 
aptt^  Misnouary  Union  as  a  missionary  to  Bassein, 
armah,  mnd  was  ordained  Sept.  28, 1848.  He  proceed- 
U  immediately  alter  his  ordination,  to  the  East,  where, 
r  about  twenty-two  years,  with  bur  little  intermission, 
^  devoted  himself  to  his  sacred  work.  His  health 
Uln^,  he  returned  to  his  native  country'.  He  had 
sea  at  home  but  a  few  weeks  when  he  died,  at  Mott- 
LUe,  near  Skancateks  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16,  1870. 
J.CS.) 

Van  BCildert,  William,  D.D.,  a  bishop  in  the 
^urch  of  England,  was  bom  in  London  in  17(>o.  He 
tudied  some  years  at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and 
hen  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Having  taken 
lis  degree,  been  ordained  in  1788,  and  served  some  time 
IS  curate,  and  aflerwards  as  incumbent  of  the  living  of 
Bradden,  Northamptonshire  (1795),  he  was  in  1796  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheapside, 
London.  He  also,  in  process  of  time,  obtaine<l  the  vic- 
arage of  Farmingham,  KenL  In  1812  he  was  elected 
preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  in  1813  was  appointed  regius 
pnifeitsor  of  divinity  in  Oxford;  in  1820  was  conse- 
crate<l  bishop  of  Uandaff;  and  in  1826  was  transferred 
to  Durham.  He  died  Feb.  21, 1836.  Bishop  Van  Mildert 
was  distinguished  fur  bis  theological  writings,  embrac- 
ing his  H**^  Lectures  (1802-5;: — his  Bampton  /.lect- 
ures (1814)  :~his  edition  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Water- 
laud  : — and  his  Sermons  preached  at  Linoohrs  Inn.  He 
was  eminently  i^nenius.  See  Church  of  England  Mag- 
azine, i,  21 ;  AllilNNie,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uth,  s.  v. 

Vannel,  an  old  Knglish  term  fur  a  fanon  or  napkin, 
•ometiroes  worn  round  the  neck  instead  of  the  amice 
(q.  V.) ;  also  useil  for  the  amice  itself. 

Valines,  Counci l of  ( Concilium  \ 'eneticum).  Van nes 
ii  a  seaport  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Morbiban,  on  the  south  coast  of  Brittany,  sixty- 
one  milea  north-west  of  Nantes.  A  council  was  held 
there  in  466  by  St.  Perpetuus,  the  first  archbishop  of 
roim,  who  presided  over  five  other  bishops.    Patemus 


was  in  this  council  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Tannes,  and 
sixteen  canons  were  published  (many  of  which  are  the 
same  with  those  of  Tours)  A.D.  461.  The  following  are 
peculiar  to  this  council : 

2.  Excommunicates  those  who  marry  again  after  bav- 
ins divorced  their  first  wives,  unless  it  was  on  account  of 
sdaltery. 

7.  Forbids  monks  to  retire  Into  so1itsr|r  cells,  except 
they  be  men  of  tried  virtue,  and  npon  condition  that  they 
keep  within  the  precincts  of  the  abbey  and  uuder  the  aln 
bot'sjarisdiction. 

8.  Forbids  abbots  to  hold  many  monasteries  or  cells. 
11.  Prohibits  priests,  deacons,  and  snbdeacons,  who  are 

forbidden  to  marry,  from  attending  marriage  festivals, 
feasts,  and  assemblies  at  which  love  songs,  etc,  are  sung,. 
and  immodest  conversations  held. 
18.  Forbids  all  clerks  to  attend  Jewish  festivals. 

13.  Excommunicates  for  thirty  days  ecclesiastics  gnilty 
of  the  sin  of  drunkenness,  and  enjoins  even  corporal  pan- 
ishment 

14.  Excommunicates  for  seven  days  clerks  who,  living 
in  the  city,  absent  themselves  from  matins. 

16.  Orders  that  the  same  manner  of  celebrating  divine 
service  shall  be  observed  throoghont  the  province  of  Ly- 
ons. 

16.  Excommunicates  those  of  the  clergv  who  meddle  in 
divinations,  and  superstltionxly  pretend  to  foretell  th* 
future  by  chance  readings  of  Holy  Scripture. 

These  regulations  are  addressed  to  Victorins,  bishop 
of  Manr,  and  Thalajwiiiit  of  Angers,  who  were  un- 
able to  attend  the  council.  See  Mansi,  Concil,  iv, 
1054. 

Van  Nest,  Abraham,  an  eminent  Christian  mer- 
chant and  [ihilanthn)pi8t  of  New  York,  was  bom  near 
Somerville,  \.  J.,  May  8, 1777.  At  twelve  yean*  t»f  age 
he  left  his  father^s  house  and  farm  to  dwell  with  his 
brother  in  New  York,  where  his  sul)se<|uent  long  life 
was  spent.  Carefully  nurtured  by  his  ))elieving  par- 
ents, and  converted  at  an  early  age,  he  united  in  the 
communion  of  the  (>>llegiate  Chnreh,  of  which  he  was 
a  member  nearlv  sixtv  vears,  and  for  about  half  a  ccn- 
tiiry  an  active  officer.  By  constant  re-election  he  was 
almost  a  i^ermanent  member  of  the  Connistory  and  of 
the  (vcneral  Svnoil  and  other  ecclesiastical  assemblies 
of  the  Reformed  Chureh,  in  which  his  commanding  in- 
fluence was  always  <{uietly  exerted.  He  was  greatly 
prospered  in  business,  and  accumulated  a  large  pn)|>- 
erty,  without  a  stain  upon  his  good  name,  and  he  useil  it 
as  a  faithful  stewanl  of  the  kingdom  of  (^od.  He  was 
noted  for  abounding  liberality  and  for  efficient  services 
in  many  benevolent  institutions.  But  his  chief  sphere 
of  usefulness  was  in  the  Chureh,  as  a  wise  counsellor  and 
willing  servant.  He  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Cor- 
poration for  many  years.  As  a  trustee  of  Kutgers  Col- 
lege, from  1823  until  his  decease,  he  did  much  to  revive^ 
sustain,  and  enlarge  that  institution ;  and  his  name  is 
perpetuated  in  one  of  its  edifices,  IVro  Xest  Hall,  erected 
in  1842  bv  the  efforts  of  the  alumni,  and  devoted  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History-,  Chemistry,  Geolog}',  and 
the  Uterary  Societies.  He  did  more  than  any  other 
layman  of  that  day  to  endow  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  New  Brunswick  by  his  personal  labors  with  Drs.  Lud- 
low, Schoonmaker,  and  Jacob  K.  Hardenbergh,  as  well 
as  by  his  ^ftA,  For  thirty  years  he  was  honorably 
identified  with  the  politics  and  government  of  New  York 
city — acting  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  always 
maintaining  his  Christian  integrity  amid  those  testing 
scenes  of  public  life.  Mr.  Van  Nest  was  of  small  stat- 
ure, with  a  benevolent  and  thoughtful  countenance  and 
entirely  unobtnisive  manner.  His  will  was  strong ;  he 
possessed  great  executive  ability,  prudence,  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  kindness  of  heart.  His  piety  was 
intelligent,  scriptural,  and  uniformly  earnest  and  out- 
spoken. He  was  a  man  of  prayer, "  full  of  faith  and  of 
the  Holy  (ihost."  His  home  was  the  abode  of  a  prince- 
ly hospitality,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  one  of 
the  few  remaining  landmarks  of  the  wealth  and  liberal- 
ity of  a  generation  that  has  passed  away.  Afiiictiona 
and  age  mellowed  his  Christian  character  during  the 
later  and  ({uiet  yean  of  his  once  busy  life;  and  he- 
**  came  to  his  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  com. 


VAN  NEST  714  VAN  NOSTRAND 

Cometh  in  in  its  season."    He  died  Sept.  14, 1864.    Set  vents.    He  was  then  invited  to  return  to  Rome,  wbeie 

A  Memorial  fur  hit  Family  (1804).     (W.J.R.T.)  he  was  commissioned  by  Clement  VIII  to  paint  the 

Van  Nest,  Peter,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  P».^l"«  °''.'^'-  ^'^''''  Rebuking  Simon  MagKs.    This  »ork 

was  born  in  Uethlehern  township,  Huntinfftion  Co.,  N.  J.,  f^^"  re«n«"w  on  a  marble  sUb  in  St,  Peter's,  Borne,  ind 

Aug.  5, 1759.     lu  1771  he  went  to  reside  in  Pbihidel-  "  *"  f^J^^  ^^  admiration.     His  Ubon  so  pleased  tin 

phia,  Pa.     Shortlv  after  his  settlement  in  that  city  he  l^.P«  that  he  made  him  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Chrut 

was  powerfullv  awakene<i  to  a  sense  of  sin ;  it  was  not,  !*"  pmicipal  works  at  Rome  are,  St.  yUchael  WmqtiiA' 

however,  until  17««  that  he  was  led  to  see  himself  as  he  "^f^.  ^^[  ^  "i^^*  >"  }^^  CXixvtch  of  San  Gregorio:- 

reailv  was.     IJeiiiK  in  Bristol,  England,  he  went  to  hear  if  *^'«» »"  **^^  ^^"""^'^  "^  ^^^  ^^»"*  '"  Vahcella  r-iod 

Thomas  Warwick,  a  Wesleyan  preacher,  whose  discourses  \^^  AMumpiwn,  in  the  Church  of  San  I»renzo  in  Mino. 

were  so  pungent,  and  seemed  so  personal  to  him,  that  '^^.  But  his  best  works  are  to  be  found  at  Sienna, tmoo^ 

his  conscience  was  profoundly  awakened.     He  at  once  ^**»^**  ^^"^  the  Marrtaffe  of  St.  Cathrrwe : -the  Ma<km- 

joined  the  MethodLst  Church,  and  acquired  the  friend-  ""•-«•»»]  ^f-  Ri^yinatid  \ValktngoniheSftK   Healaoeie- 

ship  of  John  Weslev.     Henry  Moore,  the  biographer  ^'"^f^*  *  f^^*!  <^^^\^^^^\  «*Pint«<i  etchings  from  bi«owD 

of  \Vesle%',  commissioned  him  as  a  local  preacher  in  ^iesifins,  which  are  highly  esteemed.    He  di«i  at  Sienni 

1794.     hi  1796  he  returned  to  America,  and  was  re-  »"  ^^^^'     iyeeSpooner,  Ihoff,  /lut.o/the  Ftne  ArU,i.j, 
ceived  on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  the  same        Vanni,  Cavalier  Michael  Angelo,  an  Italiio 

year,  and  appointed  to  Salem  Circuit,  in  New  Jersey,  painter  of  the  1 7th  century,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 

•but  did  not  travel  it.     The  next  year  (1797)  he  was  cavalier  Francesco  Vanni,  by  whom  he  was  instnicted 

again  receivetl,  and  sent  to  Middletowu  Circuit,  Conn,  in  the  art.     His  fame  rests  chiefly,  however,  upon  bii 

His  subsequent  appointments  were  as  follows:  in  1798,  invention  of  a  new  process  of  staining  marl>le  in  imita-        ' 

■to  Croton  CHrcuit,  where  he  spent  three  months,  and  t ion  of  mosaic.     There  are  some  of  his  painting*  in  the 

was  then  sent  to  Middletown  again ;  in  1799,  to  Whiting-  churches  and  convents  of  Sienna,  but  they  are  much  in- 

ham,to  form  a  new  circuit;  in  1800,  to  Fletcher  (for-  forior  to  the  best  proiluctions  of  his  father.    SeeSpooner, 

merly  Essex);  in  1801,  to  New  London;  in  1802,  to  hifty.  Hint,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  %.y. 
Bay  Quinta,  Upper  Canada;  in  1803,  t^»  Ni^Kara;  in       ^^^j  \.^^^^^^^  RaffaeUe,  an   ItalUn  p«ntet, 

1804,  to  Burhngton,  N.  J. ;  in  180a,  to  Elizabeth  town  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Yr^nce^  Vanni,  h^s  bom  at  Sienn*  \^ 

Circuit ;  in  180b,  to  {Somerset,  Md. ;  in    W.    to  Holland  y^^      „^  ^^„^,-^^  ^j^t,  ^j,  ^^^^      ^^^  ^j^  ^^„  j^. 

Purchase  as  mi^iunaO' ;  from  1808  to  1809,  to  Cayuga  ^^^^^  ^^  f^,^^„  ^^  ,^^  afterwards  ^^x^i^ 

•    fJ!!i  \  "V    I  \     ^'»""«^^«>'^«";^' ^-  f -^  f^™  V^;^  at  Rome,  where  he  made  su^  progi^s  as  to  rivl  \^^ 

to  1814.  to  East  Jersev  liistnct;  m  181o,  to  Salem  Cir-  f..u«,      a«» i»:-  ««««*  ^^^^^  -L  ♦i.^   bj-^l    4'  f^ 

..J,/.  .    i-.      L  1.    •     ,^,-T       »»  .     .t..^  father.     Among  bis  nnest  works  are  the  liirik  oj    * 

cuii;  in  181b,  to  rreehold;  m  1817,  to  Bergen:  in  1818,  i--     -^  .^  i>^»,„.     »k«   i/  ^t   ^         r  x^*  /»  «i    • 

^     ,,,  ^         J.         ,o.ft\.     lo.*/!  \  tram,  ut  Home '.— the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Cathtrmt^ 

to  Moucj^ter;  from  1819  to  1820  as  supernumerary ;  i^^,_.„a  .^^  Proceuian  of  our  Saviour  to  Calaw 

and  in    82^,  taking  a  sui,erannuatecl  r^Ution,  he  resided  ^^  gj^„„^      „^  ^^^  ^,^^^  ;[  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

111  Pemberton,  N.  J.  until  his  death,  Oct.  1/,  1850.    Mr.  ,,f  j^^  ^iike  in  1656,  and  was  honored  with  knighth 

v^an  Nest  was  reveretl  as  a  veteran  thrtmghout  the  ^j^  c,^^„,«,  u:.^.  u:.t  «/•/*-  *';«-  a.^^  -  .- 

.,,       .       -      ,,  ,  .  .   ,        .    1.     ,.  1  .  z>ee  iiOooneT^  I}u>fj.  iitst,  of  tne  r  we  A  rtg,  9,  y. 

Church.     In  all  his  ap|K)intments  he  did  brave  ser\'ice,  i  .^  .# 

and  his  labors  in  New  EngUnd,  Cana«U,  Westeni  New        Van  NiewenhuyBen,  Wilhki.mitr,  a  mini 

York,  and  New  Jersey  were  histrumental  in  the  rescue  "f  the  Ref(»rmed  (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  and 

of  hundreds  of  souls.     From  the  time  that  he  ceased  to  cated  in  Hollaml,  and  called  thence,  in  1671.  to  th< 


the 

be  effective  until  his  death— a  perio<l  of  alK»ut  thirtv-one  legiate  Church  in  New  York.    He  removed  to  BreukI 

years— he  had  hb  home  at  Pemberton,  N.  J.,  where  he  len  (Brooklyn)  in  1676,  but  continued  to  officiat4>  ^ 

was  eminently  useful  and  highly  respected  and  ven-  quently  in  New  York.    He  was  a  relative  and  pre<ki 

erateil.     He  watched  over  the  Church  in  that  place  «»'  *>f  »h<'  celebrate*!  Rev.  Henry  Selyns.     When  g 

with  exemphiry  fidelity  to  the  last.     When  he  was  in  «'"«>«'  Andros  f»>rced  NichoUs  Van  KansUer  upon  «Af 

his  ninety-second  year,  he  was  often  seen,  with  staff  in  Church  at  Albany  as  colleague  to  Gideon  8chaatN  w 

hand,  going  about* from  house  to  house,  and  inquiring  1675,  Van  Niewenhuysen  was  sent  fn>m  New  York  to 

with  great  interest  in  respect  to  both  the  tempt»ral  and  'w*"'  t^«  aged  pastor  in  resisting  the  usurpation  of  the 

spiritual  welfare  of  the  inmates.     His  death  was  not  civil  power.     His  ministry  in  New  York  was  peaceful 

only  iHiaceful,  but  triumphant.     See  Minutes  of  Annual  a»^*  prosperous;  and  there  is  good  evidence  in  his  cofw 

Conferences,  iv,  568;  Sprague^  Amuils  of  the  American  res|)ondence  with  the  Classb  of  Amsterdam,  and  inhU 

Pulpit,  vii.  276 ;  Stevens,  l/ist.  of  the  M.  K.  Church,  iii,  controversy  with  Andros  for  the  pren»gativcs  of  the 

43:J  ;  iv,  17,  63,  267.     (J.  L.  S.)  Church,  that  he  was  a  learned,  able,  faithful,  and  judi- 


(Hagar),  widow  of  •  "      /    xty   ,  'jj  n. . 

Rev.  J.  M.  (Joetschius,  of  Schoharie,  Feb.  24,  1776;  was  *<^"»  *•  ^-     ^.w.  j.  k.  i.; 

pastor  at  Shawangiink  and  Montgomery'  from   1778  Van  Nostrand,  Aaron,  a  Protestant  Episoopa] 

to  1785;   supplie<l  Middleburgh  from   1774  to  1780;  clergyman.  die<i  at  Painesville,  O.,  of  camp  fever,  Febt 

Schoharie  from  1780  to  1785;  was  pastor  at  Jamaica,  27,  186.1,  aged  thirty-two  years.     He  was  chaplain  of 

Newtown,  Oyster  Bay,  and  Success,  L.  I.,  from  1785  to  the  i05th  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  at  the  time 

1797,  and  at  Schoharie  from  1797  to  1803.     He  died  at  of  his  death  was  rector  of  St.  Jameses  Church  in  Painea- 

Readington,  N.  J..  July  9,  1813.     See  (Jorwin,  Manual  ville,  which  position  he  had  held  for  nearly  three  years. 

of  the  lief  Church  in  America,  s.  v.  I*revioiis  to  this  he  had  been  rector  of  St.  John*sCharcb, 

"  Vanni,  Cavalier  Prancesco,  an  eminent  Italian  ^l^^^^}^'  ^"/^j;  *  Pf"??  ff^^'*  ^^    ^^  Amerieam 

painter,  was  bom  at  Sienna  probably  in  1566.     He  re-  ^«''-  ^**"*<'^  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^'  P-  ^^^ 

ceived  some  instruction  from  his  father  and  afterwards  Van  Nostrand,  Albert,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 

-from  his  stepfather,  when,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  went  minister,  was  l)orn  on  Long  Idand,  N.Y.,  about  1758. 

to  Bologna  and  studied  under  Passarotti.    When  al>out  He  joined  the  Methodist  society  in  1785,  at  Seringtoo^ 

sixteen  he  went  to  Rome,  and  became  the  pupil  of  and  soon  afterwards  began  preaching,  which  he  contin- 

•^liovanni  de'  Vecchi,  where  he  chose  for  his  m<Hlel  the  ucd,  with  the  approval  of  the  Church,  until  his  death, 

works  of  Federigo  Boroccio.     On  leaving   Rome,  he  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  September  18, 1796.     See  ifta- 

travelled  through  Lombanly,  and  on  returning  to  Sien-  ^'tes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1797,  p.  78 ;    Bftiig%  Hiti, 

oa  executed  several  works  for  the  churches  and  con-  'fthe  M.  E.  Church,  i\,^*l. 
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VanniiyB,  Jamus  Hakvky,  a  PreHbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  burn  in  Frauklin,  Ind.,  liec.  18,  f8:tl.  lli*  was 
Cflttcited  in  Hanover  Collq^e;  graduated  at  the  'I'heo- 
logidl  Seminary,  Prin<:vtoUf  N.  J.,  in  IHtil ;  was  licensed 
bj  the  Donegal  Presbytery,  and  went  West ;  and  wa8 
onliined  by  the  Kock  River  Presbyten'  in  1803  as  i>a8- 
utt  of  the  Church  at  Andover,  III.  lie  subsequently 
preached  at  Wilton  Station  and  Sugar  Creek,  la.  He 
died  Nov.  2o,  1866.  He  was  a  warm-hearted  Christian, 
and  an  earnest  and  very  acceptable  preacher.  See  Wil- 
•00,  Pr^sb,  Hut,  Aiinamic,  1867,  p.  213. 

Van  Olinda,  Douw,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  niinis- 
er,  W&9  bom  at  Charleston,  N.  V.,  in  1800.  He  Rad- 
iated at  the  New  Rrunswick  Theolop^ical  Seminary  in 
824.  and  wasi  licenwKi  to  preach.  He  was  missionary 
o  Johnstown,  Mayfield,  and  Union,  N.  Y.,  in  1825; 
Vilatine  from  1H25  t<i  1H27;  Ma])letown,  Spraker's 
lusiu.  and  Canajoharie  from  1827  to  1831 ;  New  Paltz 
on  1832  to  1844;  and  Ciiu^hpawaga  from  1844  to 
X6l$.  He  die«l  in  1858.  He  was  large  of  stature,  com- 
A-nding  in  appearance,  an  edifying  and  instructive 
r^eacher,  and  of  great  executive  ability.  See  Corwin, 
^cniKif/  ftf  the  Rt*/.  Church  in  A  inerica,  s.  v. ;  Wilson, 
•-*ib,  Hitt.  Ahmi'iuiCj  1860,  p.  '204. 

"Van  Pelt,  Peter  I.,  D.D.,  a  Ref(»rmcd  (Dutch )  min- 
t-4>r,wa9  bom  at  Bnshwick,  1^  I.,  May  27,  1778.  He 
""aduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1799,  and  studied 
a  ei»logy  under  Dr.  J.  H.  Livingston.  He  received 
^^xnw  to  preach  in  1801,  and  began  his  ministry  on 
^^ten  Island  in  1802,  where  he  continued  until  IKib; 
'  as  pastor  at  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  fmm  18:^6  to  1847;  nl««o 
^aplain  in  the  war  from  1812  to  1H14.  lie  died  in  New 
^ork,  Jan.  20.  1861.  He  publishetl  a  few  sermons  and 
TatitMis  delivered  on  important  public  occasions.  See 
r/«in*in,  Maimal  of  the.  Ref,  Church  in  Anwricd,  s.  v. 

Van  Raalte,  Ai^Eirrus  C,  D.D.,  a  Reformed 
TDutch )  minister,  was  born  at  Waarnefierveen,  Overj-s- 
sel  HoilantI,  Oct.  17,  1811.  He  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
venity  of  Lej-den  in  1831,  and  at  the  T^eyden  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1834 ;  was  examined  in  the  Provincial 
Synod  of  the  Hague  in  May,  1835;  ordained  for  general 
wr\-ice  in  Amsterdam  in  the  General  Synod  of  the  Sep- 
arated or  Free  Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands, 
March  4. 1836 ;  was  missionary  to  Genemuiden,  then  to 
Onimer  (  Overysscl ),  from  ll'^O  to  1844;  to  Amhcim 
'^melilerlanfl)  from  1844  to  1846.  when  he  came  to 
^nierioa;  pastor  at  H<»lland,  Mich.,  from  1851  to  1867; 
UftHionary  for  the  emigration  field,  Amelia  Court-hous<*, 
*.,  from  IWiO  to  1870;  and  president  of  the  council  of 
ope  C^'Uege  from  1870  to  1874.  He  <lied  Nov.  7, 1876. 
r\i  Corwin,  \fanual  of  the  Rtf.  Church  in  A  ttu>rica,»,\\ 

^an  Ranalaer  (or  Renalaer),  Nicholas,  was 

^  laiiietl  a.H  a  deacon  by  Dr.  Earie,  birihop  of  Sarum.  and 

a  pn»l»yter  by  the  bishop  of  Salisbury ;  was  chaplain 

thf  aiiiba.<wador  of  the  >States-(ieneral  at  London; 

inister  uf  the  Dutch  Church  at  Westminster;  and 
xrturer  at  St.  Margarets,  I»athl)ury,  l»ndon.  He 
%me  tu  America  in  1675,  with  letters  of  recommenda- 
.on  from  the  duke  of  York  to  governor  Andros,  with  a 

iew  to  a  living  in  one  of  the  Dutch  churches  of  the 
«>lony;  and  also  laid  claim  to  the  manor  of  l{ensM.4aer- 
ryck.  The  govemor  asitigned  him  to  the  Dutch  Church 
n  .Vlbany,  against  the  protests  of  their  minister,  (iideon 
vhaatH,  and  the  people.  They  denied  lx>tli  the  valid- 
ry  of  his  ordination,  which  was  not  a  tenable  objection, 
ind  the  right  of  the  English  govemor  to  intrude  him 
ip<iu  an  unwilling  Church  and  congregation.  A  bitter 
onteAt  and  trial  at  law  followed.  Dominie  Van  Niew^- 
nbuyseu,  of  New  York,  was  sent  to  aid  in  the  cuiitro- 
ersy.  Van  Ranalaer,  however,  continued  to  officiate 
or  about  one  year.  For  a  short  time  he  was  irnprison- 
d  for  uUeranoet  in  hia  pulpit,  for  which  Jacob  L<;isler 
aflerwarda  govemor)  and  Jacob  Milbome  brought 
hargea  against  him.  Thb  litigation  ended  in  the  de- 
ist of  his  opposBTB,  and  in  the  reconciliation  of  Schaats 
nd  Vaii  Raiulaer.    The  latter  dieii  mhiu  after,  ami  thus 


ended  the  disturbances  of  Church  and  State  proilucfd 
by  his  coming.  He  was  suspected  as  a  papist  in  dis- 
guise. His  widow,  nee  Alida  Schuyler,  afterwarils  be- 
came the  wife  of  Robert  Livingst<ui.  See  Documentary 
Hist,  X,  Y,  p.  872-879.  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  R*f 
Church  in  A  mericHf  s.  v.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Van  Renaselaer,  Cortlandt,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Presbyterian  divine,  son  of  general  Stephen  Van  Rensse- 
laer, was  b<)m  in  Alimny,  N.  Y.,  May  26, 1808.  He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  ( ^dlege  in  1827,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  18^)0;  but  studied  theology  in  the  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary,  N.  J.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1834,  and  ordained  in  18:55  bv  West  Hanover  Presbv- 
lery.  Va.  He  organized  the  First  I^resbyterian  Church 
in  Burlington.  N.  J.,  and  was  installed  its  pastor  by 
Philadelphia  Second  Presbytery  in  18.37.  He  became 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  I^iard  of  Education  of 
the  Presbyterian  Churcli  from  1846  until  his  death, 
Julv  25, 1K60.  Dr.  Van  IteuHselaer  established  in  1K48 
Th*'  Presbyterian  Treaxuiy,  a  ipiarto  publication,  issued 
monthly.  This  journal  was  ({uite  popular,  l)ut  owing 
to  the  earnest  solicitaiion  of  other  parties,  at  the  end  of 
two  years  it  gave  [dace  to  the  llonit  ami  Foreign  Rei>- 
tint,  edited  by  all  the  s<»cretaries  of  the  Boards  of  the 
Church.  He,  however,  issued,  in  January,  1851.  the  first 
annual  volume,  entitled  The  Hnme^  School^  and  Church, 
a  thick  octavo  pamphlet.  In  1851  he  also  issued  the 
first  number  of  The  l*re,<hytnian  Mof/azine ;  and  it  was 
thus  thai,  by  means  of  all  these,  the  mind  of  the  Church 
became  enlightened  u|K>n  the  subject  of  e<lucation.  Af- 
ter his  death  appeared  a  selet:tion  from  his  published 
writings,  under  the  title  of  M isctlianeou*  Sertnons,  Es- 
*////.»,  and  A(h1re*,^f9,  edited  by  his  son.  C.  Van  Rensse- 
laer (Phila.  1H61, 8vo).  "They  bear  the  impress  of  his 
vigiirou**  intellect,  and  illustrate  his  various  reading,  his 
manly  inde|>endence.  his  genuine  patriotism,  anrl  his  un- 
swerving devotiiHi  to  the  cause  and  kingdi>m  of  the 
Redeemer."  His  critical  reviews  were  discriminating, 
searching,  and  free  from  partiality,  eminently  readable, 
and  whollv  trustworthv.  See  Wilsrm, /Vwft.  //vrt,Al- 
manar^  1861,  p.  107;  Allil)one,  Dirt,  of  lirit.  and  Anter, 
A  ufhnrg,  s.  v.;  Xorth  A  mer.  Rer,  July.  1**61,  p. 286 ;  J/f- 
moirs  of  S.  Crellet  (Phila.  1860),  if.  486,  note;  J'UdecU 
M09.  of  For,  Lit,  Dec.  I860.     (J.  U  S.) 

Van  Renaselaer,  //on.  Stephen,  a  distinguished 
statesman  aiul  gitneral  in  the  War  of  1812-15,  patroon 
of  the  manor  of  Rensselaerwyck,  and  an  eminent  Chris- 
tian, was  >>orn  in  New  York  city  Nov\  1, 17&1,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  University  in  17t<2.  In  1789  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  1795,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one,  was  lieuienantrgovernor  and  president 
of  the  Senate  of  his  native  state.  He  hehl  this  office 
six  years.  From  1800  to  1820  he  was  often  a  member 
of  the  Assembly,  and  also  sat  in  two  Constitutional  con- 
ventions. He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1822;  waa 
president  of  the  Board  of  ('anal  Commissioners  fourteen 
years  before  his  death ;  and  was  chancellor  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York  at  his  de- 
cease. Ill  1787  he  began  his  military  career,  and  was  a 
major-general  of  Volunteers,  commanding  on  the  Niag- 
ara frontier,  during  the  War  of  1812-15  with  (ilreaC 
Britain.  He  was  honorably  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
(jueenstown.  Yale  C^dlege  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  in  1825.  He  was  one  of  the  first  lioard 
of  Managers  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1816,  and 
was  alwavs  foremost  with  its  illustrious  founders  and 
friends.  In  the  affairs  of  the  Kefi»rme<l  (Church,  of 
which  he  was  ''a  burning  and  a  shining  light,"  he  held 
many  positions  of  great  prominence  and  usefulness. 
With  perha|>s  one  exception,  he  was  the  most  wealthy 
man  in  the  United  States, and  he  dis|)ensed  his  money 
with  a  munificence  that  was  worthy  of  his  ancient 
patrimony,  which  embraced  a  territory  of  twenty-four 
miles  s({uare,  having  Albany  as  its  centre.  From  this 
inheritance  he  was  called  the  patroon,  a  title  now  extinct 
by  law  with  *'  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  and  for  geuer- 
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ations  past  the  only  hereditary  title  known  among  oa.**  1746,  to  preach  at  Brooklyn,  Flatlandiii  BiMliwick,Ilrr 

His  private  influence  was  immenBe.     He  so  administer-  Utrecht,  Flatbash,  and  Gravesend,  where  he  miniitcRi 

ed  his  vast  estates  as  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  ten-  until  1784,  and  then  rengned.    In  the  beginning  of  tkb 

ants  and  of  the  whole  communit}'  in  hb  guileless  wis-  pastorate  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Johannes  Ant- 

dom  and  unsullied  and  unselfish  integrity.     His  chari-  dens,  a  former  pastor  and  troublesome  spirit,  by  officii^ 

ties  were  continually  flowing  out  with  discriminating  ing  at  a  marriage  shortly  after  his  arrivaL    The  quv- 

kindness  and  bountiful  benevolence,  yet  silent  and  unos-  rel  occasioned  considerable  trouble,  but  was  aftenrudi 

tentatious.    As  an  elder  in  the  Church  at  Albany,  and  forgotten.    He  died  Oct.  1, 1808.    See  Comrin,  Mamd 

a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  his  denomina-  of  the  Rrf.  Ckwrck  tn  ilmeriea,  s.  t. 
tion,  he  bore  his  full  share  of  labors,  responsibility,  and       Van  Stavoren,  Abraham,  a  Presbyterian  busm- 

liberality.    But  he  was  not  a  sectarian ;  he  belonged  to  ter,  was  bom  in  Dekware  in  1828 ;  gnduated  at  llfinob 

the  city  of  God.     The  manor-house  at  Albany  was  noU  College,  Jacksonville,  IlL,  in  1861 ;  studied  theologjr  in 

ed  for  his  princely  hospitality  and  Christian  influences.  Lane  Seminary,  near  Cincinnati,  O.;  was  liceued  by 

"The  guest  who  crossed  that  threshold  forgot  that  he  Cincinnati  Presbytery  in  1865;  and  ordained  by  Schuy. 

was  a  stranger;  and,  though  poor,  amid  aU  the  appli-  ler  Presbytery  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Chaich  b 

ances  of  uncounted  wealth,  felt  only  that  he  was  at  Warsaw,  "ill., "in  1867.     Here  he  Ubored  about  t  jm, 

home."    His  piety  was  radiant  with  goodness  and  with  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  at  Mootnse,!!,, 

the  beauty  of  a  holy  life.     He  died  suddenly,  at  home,  where  he  Ubored  eamesUy  and  faithfuUy  ontil  hit 

Jan.  26, 1839.     "  In  the  midst  of  his  affectionate  chil-  death,  April  22,  1860.     "  A  good  writer,  and  an  ctmot 

dren  and  near  his  devoted  wife,  within  the  hall  where  and  useful  preacher.**     See  Wilson, /Vea&i/ut.  J te 

the  servant  of  God  and  the  friend  of  man  ever  found  an  fgoc,  1862,  p.  198. 

unfeigned  welcome,  his  venerable  head  fell  upon  his       Vanayckle.  Reubks,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  mis. 

bjwom     He  was  asleep  m  Jesui^"    His  portrait  admira-  ;^^^^  was  bom  in  November,  1822.     He  was  eoorcMl 

bly  Uken  in  old  age,  adonw  the  hall  of  the  Board  of  j„  ^^  seventeenth  year,  began  exhorting  immedindr, 

Managers  of  the  American  Bible  Society.    His  memory  and  in  1848  united  with  the  New  Jewey  Confeience  «l! 

18  an  inspiration  for  the  lovers  of  the  countiy  and  the  ^^  appointed  to  Newton  ttrcuit.    He  was  sent  io  m 

Church  of  God.    S<«Bethune,  Comiiie»wra(jre^  ^  New  Prospect;  in  1846,to  Sunhope:  in  1846,toBiN 

Rogers, //«/onc«/ i)w«>ur^.     (W.J.K.T.)  ry viUe ;  and  in  1847  and  1848,  to  Saiidj-rton.    Mr.  Vis- 

Van  Santvoord,  Cokneuus,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  syckle  superannuated  in  1849 ;  in  1862  was  made  chap- 
minister,  was  bom  in  Holland  in  1697,  and  studied  in  lain  of  the  United  Sutes  Hospital  at  Fortress  Moiiiw» 
the  University  of  Leyden  under  the  celebrated  Prof.  Ya. ;  in  1868  was  again  put  on  the  effective  list,  lad 
John  Marek,  author  of  the  AfeduUa  Theologiat,  He  em-  thus  continued  until  his  retirement,  in  1866,  to  tsp*^ 
igrated  to  America  in  1718.  He  was  first  seUled  on  where  he  died,  March  4, 1867.  Mr.  Vansyckle  wasain- 
Suten  Island,  over  the  Dutch  and  French  Huguenot  cere,  original,  interesting,  sealous,  and  successful  See 
churches,  to  which  he  preached  in  both  hmguages  from  MimUis  o/Atmiud  Coi^ermces,  1867,  p.  39. 
17 18  to  1 742 ;  also  for  two  yeani  (1 780  to  1782)  at  Belle-  ^^^  ^^  Soix)Mon,  a  learned  Dutch  theobgiao.  w 
ville,  N.  J.  In  1742  he  removed  to  SchenecUdy,  N.  Y. ;  bom  Dec  26, 1 644,  at  Weesp,  near  Amsteidam,  of  t  (mi- 
and,  after  a  ministry  of  ten  years,  died  m  1  <  62.  His  iiy  originall v  from  the  duchy  of  Cleves.  He  studied  st 
descendaiiU  m  the  fourth  and  fifth  generations  are  still  Alkmaar  and  the  University  of  Utrecht;  but  an  imped- 
represented  in  the  ministerial  ranks  of  their  ancient  de-  j^^^t  in  his  speech  induced  him  to  change  from  theul- 
nomiiuuion.  He  was  the  intimate  fnend  of  Mr.  Fre-  ^gy  ^  medicine.  Under  the  advice  of  Burman,  how- 
liughuysen  of  RariUn,  and  was  his  advocate  and  de-  ever,  he  resumed  the  studv  of  theokjgy  at  Levd€n(l«W), 
fender  m  aU  his  trials.  In  his  behalf  he  pubhshed  a  ^^^^  ^e  made  the  acqudnUnce  of  Cocceiui,  and  adopt, 
small  volume,  A  iHalogw  beiween  Coiuuieram  and  Com-  ^  ^^e  views  of  that  tbeoktgian.  In  1666  he  became 
didus.  He  was  a  favorite  pupil  of  his  revered  precep-  p^^^^  ^  .  ^m,^  in  ^^^  Holhind,  and  for  ten  yes» 
tor  John  Marck,  and  transited  his  Commentary  on  the  devoted  himself  to  Oriental  languages,  roetaphvsiesmd 
Book  of  Revflatwn,  accompanied  by  a  learned  disserta-  theology.  In  1682  he  was  called  to  D<.rt  as  pastor,  sad 
tion  of  his  own,  advocating  a  Uteral  interpretation  of  j^  i(j84*he  added  to  his  duties  those  of  the  chair  of  hii- 
the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  It  was  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  philology.  In  August,  1702.  he  ex- 
published  in  llolUnd,  with  the  high  commeiKlation  of  changed  this  position  for  that  of  professor  of  theok«r  it 
Prof.  Wessehus.  He  was  paralyzed  some  time  before  jj^y^^.  He  was  long  afflicted  with  goat,  and  died  it 
his  decease,  but  conunued  to  preach  until  he  was  called  j^vden,  Oct.  81, 171S.  Van  Til  was  of  an  aflabk  diipo- 
to  his  everlasting  rest.  See  Brownlee,  //«f.  Diec  on  gjjj^n^  .^j  f^^^  ,  ,^^  ^^^^^  ^n^j  ,,^1  ^^^^ 
Staten  JsUind ;  Taylor,  A  nnaU  of  Clam  of  Bergen ;  acquaintances.  He  wrote  much  in  a  peculiar  and  looe- 
Sprague,  AnnaU  of  the  Amer.  PulpU,  voL  ix;  Cor-  ^^^^  ^^^j,  style,  chieflv  on  iviptural  interpretstioo, 
win,  Mtmual  of  the  Ref  Church  m  Amertca,  s.  v.  including  comments  on  the  Psalms.  Malachi,  ind  S«-. 
(W.  J.  R.  T.)  p^uj.g  Epistles.    See  Hoefer,  A  oicr.  Biog,  Gimfrak,  t.  -^ 

Van  &(chie,  ConNEUUfl,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  min-  **  TiL" 
ister,  was  bom  in  1703 ;  preached  at  Pougbkeepsie  and 
Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  1731  to  1788;  Albany,  1788  to  1744;  sup- 


Van  Valkenborgh,  Daniel,  a  Presbyterisn  ni^ 
ister,  was  bom  at  Manheim,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  T.,  Jan.    '^ 


plied  CUverack,  1782  to  1743;  and  died  Aug.  16,  1744.  i805;  went  to  school  at  Hartwick  Academv,  Oti  _ 

See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Bef  Church  in  America,  Cq.^  n.  Y.  :  graduated  at  Union  CoUege,  N.  Y/;  8tu<«i^ 

>•  ^*  theology  in  Aubum  Theological  Seminary ;  was  liceitf^ 

Van  Sohoick,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min-  by  the  Cayuga  Presbytery,  Jan.  21, 1827,  and  ordain^ 

ister,  was  bom  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  in  1787.  by  the  Oneida  Presbytery,  July  18, 1881.     His  minist^ 

He  was  converted  in  November,  1808 ;  admitted  on  trial  of  thirty-six  years  was  devoted  to  labon  in  the  churrT' 

at  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1810;  and  served  at  es  at  Evans's  Mills,  Richfield  Springs,  Mexico,  Taber^ 

the  following  appointments :  Asbury  Circuit,  18 10 ;  Dan-  Exeter,  and  Springfield — all  in  New  York.    He  died  No  "" 

phin,  1811;  Morris,  1812 ;  Trenton,  1813  and  1814 ;  and  24, 1864.    As  a  theologian  he  was  thoroughly  read,  sy^ 

BurUngton  in  1816,  where  he  died  in  1816.     Mr.  Van  tematic,and  able;  as  a  preacher  he  was  Csithful, dire^ 

Schoick  was  exemplary  in  life  and  conversation,  and  was  and  clear.     See  Wilson,  Pretb,  Hiit.  Almanac,  1866,  / 

an  acceptable  and  a  successful  preacher.     See  Minutes  230. 
of  A  maial  Conferences,  1817,  p.  293.  Van  Vechten,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  diaangiuahed  mii>- 

Van  Sinderin,  Ulpianur,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  isterof  the  Reformed  (Dutch) Church, waa bom  at Cal»- 

miniftter,  wan  bom  in  Holland,  and  emigrated  to  Ameri-  kill,  N.  Y.,  in  1788.     He  graduated  at  Unioo  OoUtjgc  ia 

<a.  being  called  in  the  place  of  Vincentius  Antonides, in  1809;  at  the  Associate  Reformed  Theobgicd  ScmmiiT' 
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b  111)^  ind  *t  Mew  BninBirick  Thcolngiol  Seminary 
■  IIKwhen  he  wis  lieeiued  by  th«  Clasoig  nf  Neir 
Bminkk.  He  wu  pulw  it  Schencflatly,  N.  V^  from 
Uli  to  1M9,  when  he  remorni  lu  .Ubany,  inil  ein|iU.y«<l 
tn  tioe  in  preubing  in  the  cily  and  wrrnundini;  cuixn- 
Ot.uA'm  literary  work.  la  IHtW  he  reinur«<l  Ui  Au- 
lam,  nhrre  he  spent  the  remaimler  o[  his  ilaya  ainont; 
ha  children,  tie  died  StfX.  lb,  1871.  He  pi<hli«he<l 
Unuiri  uf  Jokm  X.  IHiuon,  />.!>., S.T.I\KilA  I'nnioru 
t/iit  Corrapavlaum  (1866).  See  Curvin,  Mamiud  «f 
AiIlif.CkHTAvtA  wHru,  a.  v. 
Vmi  Ve«n.     See  Vsmii'k. 

Van  Tlane  (or  Vlau),  Ftaucls.  ■  Flemish  the- 

Jogian,  wu  boTD  st  I)niaKl>,Oct.3, 1SI6.  He  mudinl 
It  [he  papal  cnllege  uf  Lourain ;  wu  made  direeuw  of 
be  semiiuiry  at  Mechlin,  miniMer  at  BnusrK  iiid  pren- 
lent  of  his  (Ima  mater  at  Louvain :  but  at  l»n|{th  re- 
igned the  lasl-naaie<l  oOcc.  In  1677  he  went  tii  Kimte 
a  a  iheological  emniL  He  died  at  Louvain,  tiepL  t>, 
698.     See  Hiografkie  Cnicenifllr,  a.  v. 

Vu  VlAiie,  Matthair,  brother  of  the  precetlin^, 
ilsD  ■  ihcntutnan.  ■  laburioni  private  stiulent,  died  at 
Ldurain  in  the  pq>al  college,  Nor.  IS,  1668,  aged  forty 

Tanvitalll,  Luiui,  an  Italian  architect,  was  bom 
U  Nafile*  in  1700.  He  first  studied  painting,  but  afler- 
■anls  gave  himscir  tu  archiueture.  He  denf(ued  aev- 
enl  churches  in  L'rbino,  and  many  other  religious  eili- 
Bm*  in  Room  and  Naples.  His  principal  buiklings  an 
Iht  Ai^piaiiniau  convent  at  Rome,  and  the  palace  of 
Canta,  near  Naples.  He  died  in  Maples,  March  1, 1773. 
3n  Vanntelli,r([u  di  Luigi  Viuirildli  (Naples,  tS2S). 

Van  Tlack.  John,  ■  Keronned  (Dutch)  minisler, 
wishnm  U  .Shawangunlt,  K.Y^in  18-M;  fcradualeil  at 
lb>ger«  CulleKe  in  Itl&2,  and  at  the  TliMilngic-«l  Semi- 
auyinXewHnuuwick,X.J.,inlM55.  laimuliatrly  h<^ 
bttame  principal  of  lluUamt  Aaulemy,  which  in  IHW 
•u  iocorponied  aa  ''  Hope  College."  It  is  located  at 
fhUaiHl,  Mich.,  and  was  bi^n  as  a  parochial  and  civil 
cbool  at  a  vetv  early  period  in  the  lanje  ci.liiny  uf  Hul- 
Ndera  wbkb  aettle.1  on  Hlsck  Lake  in  IHi^-iX,  uniler 
■cI(w)i!nhipDftbeKeT.A.CVan  Kaalie,  D.I).  Asa 
iaBonarj  of  the  Refurmeil  Church,  Mr.  Van  Vleck  wan 
«  firat  to  preach  in  English  in  the  colony,  and  thu» 
id  the  foundalinn  of  the  lliiurishing  Second  KeDiimeiL 
liurch  in  that  city.  In  IHst)  he  became  prinri|>al  oF 
e  Academy  at  Kingston,  N.  Y, ;  and  in  ISGl  assumetL 
«  paatAral  charge  of  the  cbiiichcs  of  Miildleport  ami 
'awaraing,  ia  OnuRe  Cul  lie  died  March  16,  18<>6^ 
'  oaoaamptioii,  whieb  bad  been  long  pnying  upon  his 
natitulxn.  He  was  amiable,  greatly  beluvnl,  ibor 
a|[hly  trusted,  conacientioiis,  spiritually  minded,  a  true 
staolar,  and  a  Christian  of  exemplary  character  and 
igh  aiiaiimieau  in  the  diTine  life.  He  was  a  superior 
laaucal  achnlar  and  teacher.  In  the  sacred  languages, 
apecialiy  in  Hebrew,  he  was  not  only  a  hard  student, 

ie  prepared  a  valuable  critical  wutk  on  Cfakmiant, 
md  another  was  far  adraoetd  upon  tbe  Jioi^  iif  Solo. 
■OB  at  tbe  tiiDe  of  bis  death.  But  he  did  not  live  to 
naiplete  them  for  publieatiim.  See  Corwin,  Manaal 
iflkt  Ibf.  Ckurd,  »  ^shHco,  a.  V.  (W.  J.  K.  T.;) 
Tan  Vlook,  Panlita,  a  Refoimed  (Dutrh)  minia- 

lar.  The  flnt  aeeoant  we  have  or  him.  he  was  a  school-  \ 
master  and  precentor  at  Kinderhmk,  N.  V.,  in  I  lin,  and  I 
^aching  ofcarinmlly,  from  which,  cm  complaint,  he  ' 
vaa  made  to  de«al.  He  was  ordained  by  Bcminlus 
Freeman  in  1709  as  chaplain  of  the  Dutch  Inaips  (hen 
proceeding  In  Canada,  He  was  pastor  of  the  1»w  l>utch 
CfaBTCh  at  Neahaminy,  Ruckl  Cc%  Pa.,  inU-12.  lU 
■a*  aooaed  of  bigamv  in  1712,  and  left  the  country  in 
I7I9l    ^t»Oirwai,Mia)uUeflktItf/.CkiurkinAmfr- 

Tan  TUerden.  Prraii,  a  Dutch  minister  of  tli.'  | 
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Rcrormed  Church,  was  bnm  about  1737,  and  educated 
■t  the  University  of  Leyden.  He  was  the  last  minisler 
who  came  Tram  ilullanil  to  .\mcrica  until  the  immigia- 
tion  in  1848.  He  came,  however,  hy  way  of  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  hail  lieen  settled  foratimeat  St.Cniix, 
leaving  there  in  1791  He  preached  at  Caalsban,  N.  ¥., 
1T94-Itf04,  when  he  was  suapendcd,  but  restored  again 
in  .lulv  of  (he  same  yev.  He  died  KeU  21,  \»1\.  Ses 
(Virwin,  .Vamal  of  lie  Rrf.  I'kurri  in  Amaica,  a.  v.; 
Sprague,  A  nmiU  oftke  A  mtr.  I'alpil,  ii,  30. 

Tan  Toorliia,  Stkphkn,  an  American  minialci  of 
the  Kefurmed  (Dutch)  Church.  lie  was  graduated  rrom 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1766,  and  licenseU  by  the 
(ienelal  Meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  in  1 772 ;  was 
pasturat  Poughkeepaie,N.Y.,1773-7Sj  supply  at  Dover, 
N.  J.,  1774;  pastor  at  Rhioebeck  FUla,  N.Y,  17r6-»4; 
PbilipBburgh,  Tarry  town,  and  Conlandrille,  I785-HH: 
Kingstun  and  Anunpink,  N,  J.  (Presbyterian),  I7B8-1W. 
He  died  Nov.  23, 1796.  SeeCurwin.itfoMKif  o/(Ai  A.^: 
Charek  m  A  nerica,  s.  v. 

Vac  Vranken,  NlOhoUa,  a  distinguished  cler- 
gyman of  tbe  ICcrurmed  ( Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  in 
1762  at  Schenectady;  puruied  his  studies  for  the  min- 
istry with  Dr.rhenloric  Komeyu  and  Dr.  John  H.Iiv- 
ingstoni  and  was  licensed  tn'preMh  in  1790  by  the 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Chutchex.  Before  enter- 
ing upon  pastoral  work,  he  was  principal  of  the  Acailemy 
in  Schenectady,  which  was  the  germ  of  Union  College. 
After  six  years  of  succcsuful  teaching  in  this  llaurishiiig 
institution,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Dutch  churches 
nr>'iBhkill,lIopewell,andNew^ackensack,  in  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  V.  Here  be  spent  his  whole  ministry  (IT91~ 
IKIM),  refusing  all  inviuiions  to  settle  elsewhere,  Bi>d 
"  serving  hia  generation  by  the  will  of  Uod"  until  he 
was  suddenly  called  from  his  tabors  to  his  reward.  May 
20,  1M04.  Hi«  people  were  waiting  his  appearani^  in 
church  as  usual  on  a  Sabbath  morning  when  tidings 
came  of  his  death,  of  a  rapid  and  violent  infiammatuiT 
iliaease.     His  reputation  is  that  of  a  learned,  eloquent. 


gelics 


leUbon 


with  large  additions  to  hia  churehea,  and  with  the  t 
itantly  growing  aflection  of  his  devoted  people. 
literary  and  theological  attainments  were  of  a  high 
der.  As  a  pastor  he  knew  hia  people  thoroughly, 
adapted  himself  to  their  spiritual  wants  with  nai 
lactand  spiritualadvantage.  On  communion occaaii 
after  the  old  Dutch  custom,  he  gave  the  bread  peraonaUy 
to  each  communicant,  and  addressed  them  one  by  one, 
in  Dutch  or  English,  as  he  chose,  with  rnmforting 
words  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  some  poiumi  sentence  litieil 
He  was  full  of  genuine  humor,  but  main- 


ainedh 


I  dignity 


of  anecdote  ar 
tional  talent. 


nirthful 


kip,  Huloriad  IHiraui 

ChurdiiM  America.  1^^ 


■it.  IleeiceUedineonversa' 
■*  were  engaging,  bis  persoiull 
prepossessing,  and  hia  aodal 
mwelL     " 


Corwin,  Mamual  iff  lie  Rtf, 
(W.J.H.T.) 

Van  Trankvn,  Bamnal  A.,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Reformed  (Dutch)  minister,  son  of  tbe  foregoing,  was 
bom  at  Kiahkill,  N.  V.,  Keb.  20, 1792.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  wnt  to  New  York  as  a  meichaut's  clerk, 
but,  having  become  pious,  be  decided  to  prepare  for  the 
ministri'.  tirailualii^  from  I'nion  Collie  in  1HI&,  he 
then  stuilied  th«n)i<gy  at  the  Seminary  in  New  Bruns- 
wick uniirr  Dr.  Livingston,  and  was  licensed  tn  preach 
in  1817.  He  Ant  settled  in  Monmouth  Cniffltv,  N.  .1., 
at  Middletown  and  Freehold,  I8IM-2Ai  and  in  Freehold 
alone  from  1826  to  18»4.  His  ministry  of  serenleen 
years  in  thst  county  was  eminently  successful,  and  re- 
sulted in  rricnd*hipa  and  blessing*  that  have  long  sur- 
vireil  his  pastorale.  In  INTM  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Krfurraol  Church  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  labored  with 
(Treat  usefulness  until  1837,  when  be  succeeded  Dr.  Jacob 
llmdhead  as  pastor  of  (be  Church  in  Bmome  Street, 
N'ewYoit    After  four  years  of  service  in  that  imporunt 
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melropoliUa  charge,  be  waa  elecled  in  1841,  by  the  Gen- 
eral Synod,  la  the  chair  or  didactic  and  puleinic  theol- 
ogy in  the  TIjcological  Seminary  at  New  Bninairtcii. 
He  wu  bIbo  chosen  by  the  trustees  or  liutgen  College 
profeawr  nf  the  evitlencen  of  Ibe  Chriitiaii  religion  and 
of  logic  in  that  institution.  Both  of  these  olficea  be 
helduntilhiBdeceaBCiin  1861— a  period  of  nearly  twenty 
years.  He  p<ibliehed,during  his  ministry  in  N'en  Vork,  ' 
tH'o  valuable  diiCD9^on>.  One  is  a  iminon  entitled  So- 
ciniaaiiin  Subreriipe  o/ChrMnnilg ;  a  compact,  leaned, 
eloquent,  and  popular  preaentation  of  the  acriptural  ar- 
gument for  the  deity  of  Jewi*  Christ  (IMl).  The  other 
19  entitled  n'hoK  Childrm  are  E«lUletl  M  Hfipluml  In 
it  be  girea  an  exhauelive  view  of  the  different  ludet  of 
this  vexed  question,  and  advocatea  with  great  ingenu- 
ity and  power  hia  own  doctrine  Ibat  all  the  children  of 
parents  who  are  Ihcinselves  baptized  are  bom  in  cove- 
nant lelationa,  and  are  therefore,  ipio  fatfn,  entitled  to 
ba|itisni.  This  work  occasioned  a  prolonged  and  able 
discussion  between  the  Kev.Dr.  Jacob  Van  Vecbten  and 
the  anthor,  which  was  published  in  the  Chrwiicm  fslflli- 
ffrnrrr.  He  was  not  fond  of  apqieanng  in  print,  although 
bis  occa«onal  newspaper  articles,  and  the  little  works 
above  referred  to,  gave  good  proofs  of  an  ability  which 
might  have  been  profitably  cultivated.  His  general 
scholarthip  was  good.  He  possesMsl  a  great  funil  of 
information  u|<on  almost  all  subjects  of  the  day,  ami 
especially  in  Iheir  religious  and  theological  aspects.  (Jf 
Ibe  dasaica  he  knew  less  than  of  other  hranchea  nf 
learning.  Hewaa  familiar  with  the  philosophical  works 
of  the  best  metapbyaicians.  In  theology  he  was  "a 
master  in  Israel."  HisJectures  for  the  aeminary  classes 
were  written  and  rewritten  three  times  with  the  utmost 
care.  Of  these  he  read  two  each  weelt,  the  students 
taking  copious  notes  and  reciting  from  them  at  a  third 
lecture.  Deflnltions  and  proof-texts  from  Scripture  and 
the  r^Huar^mmforTim  were  required  to  be  given  with 
rigid  accuracy.  Failure  here  was  total  failure.  Some 
few  pupils,  not  the  most  inilustrious  ami  able,  complain- 
ed of  this  exacting  demand ;  but  the  results  weie  seen 
at  the  annual  examinations  before  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents, and  for  licensure  and  ordination,  in  the  clear, 
precise,  lystemalic,  analytical  linowledge,  and  in  the 
ready  scriptural  prooft  and  theoli^cal  training  of  the 
twenty  or  more  classes  that  were  edifcated  by  him  in 
this  department.  His  drill  waa  thorough  in  its  proc- 
esses and  admirable  in  its  resulla.  As  a  preacher  he 
was  pre-eminent.  His  majestic  body,  bis  animateil  feat- 
ures, bis  deep  and  large  bass  voice,  his  solemnity  of 
manner,  his  power  of  argument,  hia  knowledge  of  the 

science ;  his  pathetic,  tearful  and  awe-inspiring  appeala : 
his  Christian  experience,  chaat>-ned  and  enlarged  by 
heavy  afSictions;  and,atKiveiII,hia  manifest  conviction 
of  tbe  tniib  that  he  apake  with  all  Ibe  earnestness  nf 
his  nature  and  the  "  unction  ofthe  Holy  One"— all  these, 
combined  with  futneaaormattcr,  terseness  of  eipresainn, 
richness  of  style,  and  an  individuality  that  marked  the 
whole  man,  made  him  a  prince  of  preachers,  and,  in 
many  respects,  a  model  to  bis  sturtents.  Aa  a  pastor, 
also,  he  waa  as  truly  a  aon  of  consolation  as  in  the  pul- 
pit he  was  a  Boanerges.     Hia  exuberant  How  af  spirit^ 

at  playful  mirth,  never  lowered  his  dignity,  but  made 
hia  leclure-room  a  frequent  scene  of  pleasure,  and  irra- 
diated his  home  with  uncommon  attractions.  There 
waa  no  professor  so  accessible,  so  genial  and  at  home 
with  his  Btodents.  Yet  no  one  ever  dared  to  step  over 
the  bounds  of  strict  propriety  in  bis  presence.  His  re- 
bukes were  often  tremendous,  but  uttered  in  few  words 
and  seldom  needed.  In  private  life  he  was  full  of  sun- 
shine, generous,  unsuspicious,  f^ank,  never  a  croaker, 
always  hopeful,  a  mnst  entertaining  talker,  and  an  ex- 
ample ofthe  i;hris>inn  gentleman.  His  piety  was  un- 
affected, simple,  chikllike,  ttuatful,  sympathetic,  and 
practical.  He  never  boasted  of  his  religion,  but  was 
modest  and  often  reticent  on  the  aubject  in  private  in- 
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letcourse.    He  was  a  good  reprewntative  of  D 

Great-hearL  Among  the  alHicted,  in  the  pnyer-oHi. 
ing,  at  the  sacramental  table,  and  in  hia  pulpii.  hii  ban 
was  ever  fuU  of  Christ     He  < 

astical  affairs,  yet  necessarily  took  a  leading  |an  is 
most  of  the  great  questions  of  bis  public  ministniotb 
Heformed  Church.  He  was  an  effective  aduatf.  i 
formidable  antagonist,  and  yet  so  fair  and  f^  of  mm 
cliquish  prejudices  that  his  oiiinions  carrinl  j-teit 
weight,  and  his  action  was  generally  a|ipriived  b_v  iu 
consequences.  He  dieil,  Jan.  1,  IR6I,  after  an  illimiii 
only  one  week. from  congeatinn  of  tbe  lungs.  Hitfiiih 
triumphed  in  death.  See  Girwia.  .It niainl  ••/ili>  g./. 
Church  ii,  Amrrica,iL  v.;  Wilsi.n,  /"rfA  HiH.  A' 
Hiie,  1862,  p.  299 ;  C^rwlian  InfeUigrnctr,  Jan.  24. 1 
(W.  J.  K,  T.) 

Van  Wageneu,  John  Hardenbersh,  a  ckt- 

gj-man  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  wu  bon  u 
Kochester,  Ulaler  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  IROS,  and  graluiitd  n 
Unicni  Oill^  in  1K2H.  and  at  New  Brunawick  TbtD- 
logical  Seminary  in  1826.  After  several  settleiiKiiu  ii 
Albany.  Schenectady,  and  Columbia  counrief  he  fiialh 
accepted  tbe  pastoral  care  of  the  First  Reformed  Chairk 
of  Kingston  in  1B41,  wbere  he  labored  until  h 
in  1844.  He  ba.1  the  true  spirit  of  an  evaiigt 
pulpit  talents  were  fine,  especially  in  extemporsDno 
sildress  and  on  extrsurdinary  occauona.  His  ladiif 
waa  exienaive,  biamind  active,  his  zeal  untiring.  Foa- 
erful  revivals  attended  his  faithful  miaistr}'.  Dun« 
the  last  three  years  of  his  life  at  Kingston,  he  nnirei 
I  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  into  the  fellowtbip  sf  Ik 
Church.  He  published  but  one  sermon,  a  pomfil 
plea  fur  the  support  of  the  ministry.  See  Corwin.Jf«- 
ual  a/lht  Rff.  Chunk  in  A  mtraa,  s.  v.  (W.  J.  S.  T.| 
Tan  'Wagenen,  Jonatban,  a  preacher  or  tk 
Baptial  dennninMiun,  was  bom  at  New  Palti,  UUtt 
Co.,  N.  T.  On  his  father's  aide  be  was  of  Duifh  dc 
■she  w 


Itar-Nrw 


His  father  was  a  highly  respected  ci 
Dubois,  his  gnndfather.  was  county  juoge  a 
iter  of  the  convention  that  framed  fur  the  sti 
York  tbe  constitution  of  I84ti.  The  subteci  of  ibu 
sketch  was  fitted  for  college  under  the  tuilisn  of  Eli- 
phax  Fay,  and  when  Hr.  Fay  came  to  Waterville  is  si- 
sume  the  presidency  of  the  college,  he  came  villi  bbi. 
During  his  col  lege 'course,  he  developed  decidnl  liiM- 
arv  tastes,  and  beld  a  high  rank  as  an  accDi>i]Ai>M 
writer.  He  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1846.  Fit 
one  year,  1846-46,  he  was  assistant  teacher  in  IbtVn- 
mont  Literary  and  Scientitic  lustilute  at  BranVja. 
Subsequently  he  taught  at  Macon  and  Co)umbiu.>Ii><> 
and  for  a  lime  preaclied  to  a  Baptist  Chureb  ia  Sbih*. 
Miss.  He  never  received  ordination.  In  oaneqiienK 
health  he  gave  up  preaching  and  teaching- ■>' 


iselfto 


Hisdt 


red  at  Smithland,  Kv.,  in  March,  1852.     Sea  OMsbT 
Hmrd  of  Colby  Utniatitil,^^.     (J.GS.) 

Van  'WageneD,  ^ViUiam  A.,  a  clergriiun  «f 
the  IVotestant  Episcopal  Church,  died  in  N(«  l'**^ 
city,  July  26,  IHHR.  At  tbe  time  nf  his  death  h  wM 
;  asnstanC  minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  TrisiT- 
j  New  York  city,  having  been  ordained  deacon  is  Mf^ 
He  was  a  graduate  from  Princeton  Theolf^ril  Siai- 
'  naiy,  and  came  from  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  familv.  ^ 
Amrr.  Quar.  Church  flrr.  Oct.  1S66.  p.  487. 

Van  ^Tinkle,  E  D„  a  Mcihnilist  Episcopal  mu^ 
ister,  was  bom  in  Shelby  Cminly,  IIL,  Feb.  I,  l*^ 
He  united  with  the  Church  in  eariy  life,  jwmd  il« 
Southern  Illiiiais  Conference  in  185H,  and  labored  ac- 
ceptably until  1861,  when  he  took  a  local  relalim.M 
'entering  the  army,  served  fonr  years  as  lieutenant  ia  lit 
I  Seventy-third  Illin<fis  Volunleers.  In  1868  he  wa>i>- 
admitted  into  bis  conference,  labored  in  its  active  itnb 
until  1877,  when  he  became  supernumerary,  and  in  t)H> 
j  relation  labored  diligently  until  hia  death,  Feb.  2, 1^ 
I  Mr.  Tan  Winkle  led  a  truly  conscientious,  eaniest,  bb- 
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mprmnising  Christian  life.     See  Minutes  of  Annual  They  thus  l)ecame  the  sona  of  Kasyapa  and  Diti,  undci 

w/rreace^,  187H,  p.  53.  the  names  of  lliranyakasipu  and  Hiranyaksha.     The 

Van  Zandt,  Peter,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  ^^^er  went  straight  to  heaven  to  con<iner  the  gwls, 

>utch)  Churchf  graduated  at  New  Brunswick  Theo-  while  the  former  remained  and  conijuered  the  three 

;ical  Seminary  in  1817,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Claa-  worlds.     The  gcnls,  thus  threatened  in  their  existence 

of  New  Brunswick;  was  pastor  at  Schenectady,  as  well  as  dominions,  implored  the  assisUnce  of  Vishnu^ 

Y..  1818-2-2 ;  and  missionary  to  Oakhill,  N.  Y.,  1823.  who  was  at  that  time  the  mysterious  boar,  and  he  slew 

s  died  in  1865.   See  Corwin,  j/tini/a/ o/<A«  ifc/.  CAwrcA  Hiranyaksha.     A  similar  contest  between  Vishnu  aa 

.4  «M<*ric<i,  Sw  V.  hoM  and  numerous  lUemons,  progeny  of  Diti,  always 

Van  Zuurin,  Casparus,  a  Dutch  minister  of  the  «"**»»?  »"  \*»«  ^»<^f«^«^ "^  ^"^^  ^""^IvK  ""^/^^  described  in 

formed   Church  who  came  to  America;  was  pastor  ""f  ^^^  ^*»«  later  portions  of  the  Mahahharata;  and  it 

Flatbush,  New   Utrecht,  Brooklyn,  and  FUtUnds,  f«"ows  from   this  and  similar  descriptions  that  this 

I,  1677-85;  and  preached  occasionally  at  Bushwick,  •^'•^'^  ^""'^  ^'f  '^\  ""{^'»"-!^  character  and  assumed  that 

mvesend,  Bergen,  and  Staten  Island.    'lie  retume<i  to  ««""»."»  ^^  ^»>^'  othors-of  representing  the  deity  as  be- 

>lland  May  17, 1685,  and  preached  at  (ionderach,  1685-  ^""^^.  "»carnate-for  the  purp,.He  of  remclying  moral  or 

W, or  longer.    In  1695  his  old  congregations  on  Long  religious  wrong,  or  of  desln»ying  inHuences  hostile  to 

and  recalle.1  him,  but  he  did  not  accept.     See  Cor-  the  Brahminic  caste.  » .  »  .     v,.  « 

n,  Mamial  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A  n^ric^i,  s.  v.  .    ,^iiother  legend,  doiibtlei«  a  late  one,  which  is  chiefly 

'  *  •      ,  »         J ,         *       1  believetl  by  the  Siva  (q.  v.)  religionists  of  Southern  In- 

Vara.  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of  truth.  .^^^  j,  ,^^,  „,,  ^^^„,  ^,  tialteriinc  u>  Vishnu.    In  that  ver- 

ho  presided  over  witnesses  and  oaths.  j,i^^,^  ^^j-Jj,^.  1^^,^,^^^  Brahma  tries  to  reach  the  head  of 

Varaggio,  CfiAc.x>MO  da  (French,  Jacques  de  Vo-  Siva,  while  Vishnu  assumes  the  form  of  a  boar  and  digs 

1^),  an  lulian  hagi(»grapher,  was  born  about  1234)  ti„wn  into  the  earth  in  c»riler  to  arrive  at  the  feet  of  the 

I  Varaggio  or  Varazze,  near  Savona.     He  became  a  gcxi.     But  Siva  is  illimitable,  and  Brahma  descends  and 

Kmiimcan  in  1254,  and  taught  in  various  schools  with  tries  to  make  Iwlieve  that  he  has  accomplished  the  feat 

TCit  reputation  for  piety  and  science.     In  1267  he  was  he  attemptetl,  but  is  exjiosed  and  cursed  by  Siva.    Vish- 

hosen  provincial  of  his  order  for  Lombanly,  and  in  im  ascends  from  his  fruitless  effiirt  with  his  tusks  utter- 

268  dcdnitor,  in  which  capacity  he  raised  the  interdict  ly  worn  out, 

WD  Genoa  and  reconciled  thc'Sicilians  to  the  king  of        Varands  was  the  name  of  six  Persian  kings  of  the 

.aple*.     In  1288  he  assistetl  at  t»ie  Council  of  Lucca  jy^astvof  the  Sassanid«.    VaranesV,or  Bahram  (Jour 

ad  in  1290at  that  of  Jerrara.     In  1292  he  was  raisc^i  ^^^^  ^^j  ^^^^  ^.j^^^j  ^,^  \iXi^O,     The  persecu- 

'  the  archbishopnc  of  Genoa,  an  office  which  he  ad-  ^^j^,,^         ^.^^^  ^^^  Christians  were  carried  by  him  to 

loistereil  with  great  moderation  and  yet  discipline  ^^^^  ^„  ^^^^^^  ^j^^j  thousands  of  his  subjects' took  ref- 
6  died  there,  July  14, 1298,  leaving  many  hist«>rical  j„  j^e  K<»man  domini(»ns. 

a  ieirendarv  works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Aowr.  Hv*g.        __      _  .  »>.... 

J.  **-        "  Vardeman,  Jerkmiah,  a   Baptist  minister,  was 

...      \      ' ,       ,.  ,  .  ^.        ri^-  1-  h<»rn  in  Wvthe  County,  Va.,  July  8,  1776.     His  early 

7ariUia.  the  third  avatar,  or  inciumation  of  \ish-  e<i„cation  was  limited.     He  was'ordained  in  1801,  and 

m  which  he  appears  as  a  boar.     It  is  supposed  to  ^^,„  f^,,^^^,  ,,j^^,j.  ^,^^  ^^  ^^^  ^      ,^  ^^  ^^^^^  churches 

-e  taken  place  at  the  penod  of  creation  when  the  .^^  Kentucky,  where  he  had  removed  i>me  years  before. 

;h  was  immersed  m  water,  and  Vishnu,  in  order  t..  ,^^  ,y,^j  ^^  |^^^^^  ^^  j^^^,j,,,^  p^^j^  ^^^^^^  y,^^^ 

e  It  up,  assumed  the  form  of  a  gigantic  boar      In  ^^^  ^^,^  ^^^  j,^  ^^^  ^^^^,^  ^  Missouri,  where  he  w'as 

earlier  recension  of  the  Rnmay^.na  (q.  v.)  and  the  ^,^^  ^^^^  ^,.  e^ublishing  several  churches.     He  took 

^j^PuroHO,  the  act  of  assuming  the  form  of  a  b..ar  ^„  ^^^.^,^         i„  ^^^     .      ^^^  ,^    j^^  denomination  in 

.nier  to  rescue  the  earth  from  its  imperilled  position  ^^.^^^  jj,^,  harmonious  c.wM>eration  in  benevolent  ef- 

u«nb«i  to  Brahma,  the  creator  of  the  univerae;  ^        ^^^  j„  ^  ^^^^  ^^         j^,^  j„  ,  convention 

m  the  Block  Yajurreihi,  where  this  idea  is  tirst  ^^  .^  ^  ^^^^^  ^,f  ^^^^^^^^^  ^.^.^^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

'  "^'^S]^  u   ^"""T***         .       i    r  r     r"*'  I"  J«^  his  health  began  to  fail,  but  he  still  continued 

I   upheld  the  earth,  assuming  the  form  of  a  boar.  ^^^    ^^^^^  ^.^^.       ^^^^  ^^  ^,„,,,  „^,j  ^j^„^,  ^„^jj  ^^ 

a  later  penod,  however,  the  incarnation  is  aunb-  .jeath.  May  28, 1W2.    See  Sprague,  .i  i«m,^  o/VAe  ^  ,««ri. 

il  to  Vishnu.     Between  both  conceptions  there   is  can  Pulpit  v'l  417  •     «    »  -^ 

^rcat  difference,  however,  that  in  the  former  the  /    »     » 


rltl  from  a  deluge  of  iniquity  by  the  rites  of  religion. 

le 

ual 

rrt(>nifi«d ; 

;rilicial  post  to  which  the  victim  Is  tietl;  his  teeth,  ^       ^,     ,       ,      ,.. . .        ..       ^.      ..,        ,,.,,    _    , 

e  sacrificial  offerings;  his  mouth,  the  altar:  histongue,  C!^''';'^^!:^''^^;^'  ^'ti^r\  ,^^  i^^    !i!'\i\'^ 

e  fire;  his  hairs,  fhe  sacrificial  grass;  his  eyes,  day  '"'  ^'  ^^  »"^^»  ""'^'  ^  '*'"''•  ''»'•  »'  ^^-     (»• '  •> 

d  night;  hU  head,  the  place  of  Brahma:  his  mane,  Vargas,  Alfonso, a  Spanish  Augustinian  eremite, 

e  hvmns  of  the  Vedas;  his  nostriU,  all  the  oblations;  was  a  doctor  of  Pans,  bishop  of  Ba<iajos,  aii<l  archbishop 

J  snout,  the  ladle  of  oblation ;  his  voice,  the  chanting  "f  Seville,  where  he  dieil,  1359.    He  published,  Cominen- 

the  Samttreda;  his  bo<ly,  the  hall  of  sacrifice;  his  '"'^  «»  *^^  ^'»'"*'  ^'^'^'  ^f^^*^  Sentences  (Venice,  U0<))  t 

inu,  the  different  ceremonies;  and  his  ears  as  having  —Q»ta'stion*-s  in  A  ristntflis  Libn>s  Trfs  de  A  nimn  (ibid, 

e  prt»iierties  of  volunUry  and  obligatory  rit^s.     The  *'^<><»)-    ^  Mosheim,  HisL  of  the  Church,  bk.  iii,  cent. 

i>ve  are  from  the  Vishnu- Pur  ami  ^  and  similar  descrip-  '"^»  P^  "•  *'"•  "• 

•OS  occur  in  the  Uariransa  and  elsewhere.  Vargas,  Luis  de,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  horn  at 

In  the  BhigarntH- Purdtui^  another  legend  is  also  Seville  in  l.V)*J.     He  studieil  ])ainting  in  Italy  for  near- 

loected  with  this  avatar,  which  still  more  distinctly  ly  thirty  yonrs,  nfier  which  he  Ohtablished  himself  in 

>yefi  that  it  was  viewed  in  a  purely  religions  light  at  his  native  ciry  and  executed  numerons  large  otl-paint- 

5  Puranic  period.     Acconling  to  this  legend.  Jayu  ings   and  frescos   for  the   churches,  only  vestiges  of 

d  Vijayu,  two  doorkeepers  of  Vishnu,  once  offended  which  remain.     Among  his  admired  works  are,  Adam 

De  Munis  who  claimed  admission  to  the  paradise  of  aiui  Eve: — Jesus  Beitring  his  Crots: — and  La  Genera^ 

ihno,  and  in  conaeqaence  were  doomed  to  lose  their  ciok  ;  all  of  which  remain  at  Seville.     He  hastened 

Btion  in  Vishnu's  beaveo,  and  to  be  reborn  on  earth,  his  death  by  his  ascetic  tortures,  being  accustomed^ 
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among  other  similar  practices,  to  sleep  in  a  coffin.     He  dtt  Wid^ficuutmej  ou  dela  Doctrine  Je  Widef,  J,  ffms^n 

died  at  Seville  in  1568.  Jirdme  de  Prague^  avec  cetU  des  Guerrtt  de  Bokement 

Variation.  Kioht  of  (Jug  VariamU),  in  canon  en  ont  ite  Us  Suites  (Lyons,  1682) :— Aonrettw  Acaua- 

law,  U  the  right  of  a  Uy  patron,  during  an  esUbliahed  '^^^  «^'^  VariU<ts,  ou  Remarquts  Critiques  comtnr  Mm 

period,  to  suggest  for  ooufirmation  bv  the  proper  eccle-  ^"^«'  *  '^^  ^•'*''«  *  VUutotre  de  VHsritie  (AnwwdL 

aiastical  authority  the  diversion  of  a  benefice  already  i??'^*     ^^  ^^*"*''  Uandbuch  der  tkeolog.  Literatur,  ii, 

presented  to  a  ilifferent  candidate.     Clerical  patrons  do  687, 784,  738.     (R  P.) 

not  possess  this  right,    its  exercise  U  entirelv  volun-  „  variona  Readinga  or  the  Nkw  Tkstamkjst. 

<arv  with  the  patron,  though  where  the  original  pres-  By  vanous  readings  (c»)mraonly  abbreviated  r.r.forihe 

ijntation  was  made  to  a  person  afterwards  found  to  be  Mn«"l*r»  ■"*!  for  the  plural  rr.  rr.)  arv  meant  ihediffer- 

ineligible  or  unwilling  or  unable  to  receive  it,  a  new  pres-  «"««» observed  in  different  manuscri|>t  copies  of  th«  Holy 

mutation  must  Uke  place  of  necessity.     When  a  patron  Scriptures.    Those  found  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  of 

suggests  a  second  person  for  presentation  for  reasons  '***  ^^^  ^®®^  ^^^  °*  considered  below, 
which  do  not  affect  the  original  receiver's  eligibilitv,        *"**  writings  of  the  New  Test,  were  copied  by  hand, 

the  question  arises  whether  the  spiritual  superior  U  ^^^  '*»«  **?«  "^  ^*>«  apostles  to  the  date  of  the  tint  pnnt- 

obligeil  to  disregard  the  latter's  cUim  for  institution  »ngof  the  New  TesU,  a  penod  of  about  thirteen  centunes. 

{priccUive  vai-iation),  or  whether  he  may  select  the  per-  ^^^^  'hat  time  copies  were  greaUy  mulUplied.  Wuh 

son  who  seems  to  himself  the  more  avaiUble  candidate  '^«  ^^^^  cwre*  ^^^^  ^^"1**  «f  necessity  be  occsHonal 

(cutnukuivt  rariation).     Upon  this  question  diverse  «»«'*kes  m  copying.     The  errors  of  one  manuscript 

views  are  given  bv  the  authorities;  but  the  law  of  cti-  ™»K^^  ^  re|)eatetl  in  the  copy  made  from  it,  and  others 

muUaice  r<ir»a/«>n*  would  seem  to  have  the  greatest  sup-  •^**«^»  ■"**  '*^"»  **^«  number  be  continually  increasing, 
port  in  law.     Everything  in  connection  with  the  dis-       ^he  lubdity  to  misUke  was  greaUy  increased  by  the 

pute  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  cap.  24,  x,  De  Jure  ^^^  ^^  writing  m  the  oldest  manuscnpts.     Whit  u 

/'a/»-omi^«,  the  rescript  of  which,  by  pope  I^cius  III,  is  ^^^  "current  hand,"  in  which  a  long  woid  may  be 

as  foUows:  "Quum  autem  advocatus  clericum  idoneum  wntten  without  taking  the  pen  from  the  paper,  was  not 

episcopo  praesenuverit,  et  postuUverit  postmodum,  eo  »»«<*•     Each  letter,  of  the  size  and  general  shape  of  our 

non  refutato,  alium,  leque  idoneum,  in  ecclesiam  admitU,  capitals,  was  made  separately  by  itJielf,  many  with  ino« 

quis  eorum  alteri  pncferatur,  judicio  episcopi  crediraus  '*»•"  one  separate  stroke  of  the  pen.     There  was  no  ai- 

relinquendum,  si  Uicus  fuerit,  cui  jus  competit  prasseii-  ^'»«""  «»  ^'>"*»-     AU  were  written  continuously  in  an 

tandi.     Venim  si  collegium  vel  ecclesiastica  persona  ""broken  line,  as  may  be  seen  m  the  specimens  given 

pnesentationem  haberet,  qui  prior  est  tempore  jure  ih)-  »"  ^•<>^'  »♦  P-  >^5'  »"<*  ^o^- "» P-  ^^  "<"  ^'"»  Cyclopt^uu      J>i 

tior  esse  videtur."    The  disagreement  occur*  on  the  in-  '»»«  «y«  «>"W  °«'  ^•^^y  dirti"g«i»h  words  and  cUimatt 

terpretation  of  the  italicized  words;  some  understand-  «>  ™"  together,  the  scnbe  would  naturally  copy  e«fc 

ing  them  as  having  reference  to  the  patron's  action,  and  ^^^'^^  ^y  ^^^^  f"*"  »*»  P**<*  >»  ^^^  ^"«»  ^^^^  confot.«^ 

others  applying  them  to  the  bishop's  part  in  the  mat-  »"»  *«^^"  similar  m  form.    In  these  characters,  terDori 

ter.    The  right  of  a  patron  to  recommend  a  second  per-  ""<^»**'  ^  «*«*°t  manuscript*  dating  prior  to  about:     the 

son  for  the  presentation,  when  the  person  previouslv  ^^^^  centurj-  were  wntten,  and  hence  tliey  are  caUe<«    no- 

recommended  was  a  dericus  idoneus,  is  expressly  con-  ;*;«^  manuscnpts.     See  Mani'SCRIPTS  ok  the  GK.sa 

ceded  bv  the  pope,  though  he  gives  the  bishop  the  right  Timtament  :  also  Ukciau). 

t«.  determine  between  them.     The  extent  to  which  the        '^^  ™?'®  numerous  are  the  eurstve  manuscnpr^,  m 

right  of  variation  mav  be  exercised  has  also  been  dis-  <»"«<*»  ^""«°  »"  current  hand  from  about  the  10th     cen- 

ciinscd.  but  without  rttiult.    See  Lippert  and  Weiss,  A  r-  ^"'X  "*^  onward  (see  voL  v,  p.  727,  and  specimen*    %  3, 

chir  r/,  Kirchenrechtswissenschiifl,  i,  4 ;  Richter,  Kircken-  ^^^  ^  <>"  P- ' '^)-     *^*»^»^  ^'*1"«  depends  on  the  evia«nce 

recht  (5th  ed.),  §  193;  Lippert,  Versuch  einer  hisi.-dop-  *hat  they  are  trustworthy  copies  of  ancient  roanus<m'pci 

mat.  /CntwicUuwfd,rAihreromPatronttte((i\e^n,  1829);  "^^  *<»*»  *"<*  contain  readings  of  the  true  text  of  wfcicfc 

Schilling,  Der  IdrchL  Patromit  (l^eips.  1864),  and  the  ^^V^  •'«  "<>^  ^^«  **°>y  manuscript  witnessea.     On  much 

literature  there  ieferreil  to ;  Gerlach,  Dtu  Prdseniations-  evidence  some  of  them  are  held  in  high  estimation  hyaU 

recht  au/Pfarreien  (RatUbon,  1856) ;  Mov  de  Son^  A  r-  '^^  *!**»"«  authorities  in  textual  criticism.    That  these 

chiv/ur  kaihoL  Kirchmrecht,  1857,  ii,  412  sq.-Ilerzog,  "f®  "^  «^^  ^»^"« '»  deciding  where  ancient  manuscript, 

Jieat-Encyldop,  s.  v.  disagree,  and  also  where  their  united  testimony  msr  for 

"^  *       '  ,        ,  J"*'  reasons  be  discredited,  is  held  bv  a  highlv  indum- 

Varick,  Ritix)U»hur  Vos,  a  clergyman  of  the  Re-  jj.,  ^Um  of  critics,  of  whom  Frederick  H.  ScVivenfr  is 

formed  (Dutch)  Churoh,  was  settled  upon  Long  Island,  ^^e  leading  represenUtive  (see  his  Piain  Introdudkm  h> 

in  what  is  now  Kings  County,  over  the  churches  of  ff^^  Criticism  of  the  Sew  Test,  [2d  ed.  18741). 
Brooklyn,  FUtUnds,  Bushwick,  Flatbush,  New  Utrecht,        Yot  the  hUtorv  of  the  text,  and  its  variations  is  i» 

and  (vravesend,  1685-94.     With  dominies  Selvns,  Del-  ..«^,^,^.^  ,».^«-  »^  Ik*  .wM^»  .i««,  »«»•»*  ^^  ♦!»*  .^  v 


^esend,  1685-94.     With  dominies  Selyns,  Del-  uscripts  prior  to  the  oldest  now  extant,  see  the  art.Nc' 

lius,  and  DaiUe,  he  stood  firm  against  the  high-handcd  Testament;  for  the  theoretic  classification  of  vtri 

proceedings  of  the  usurping  governor,  Jacob  Leisler,  readings  in  extant  MSS.,  see  the  art.  Rkcensiosw.    . 

and  was  oljhged  to  flee  to  New  Castle,  Del    Upon  his  re-  j^  ^^^^  ^  add  here  that  the  earUesf  of  those  vtrii^ 

.  turn,  m  1/90,  he  was  charged  with  treasonable  designs  ^^^^^  however  minute,  are  preserved  in  the  primar— "^ 

to  rescue  the  fort  from  Leisler,  and  was  dragged  by  document*  that  still  remain,  showing  that  the  sa 

armed  men  from  his  house,  and  impnsoned  in  the  fort  ^^^^  ^^  suffered  no  important  change  that  cannot 

six  months.    He  was  also  fined  eighty  pounds  by  a  pre-  jj^  detecte<l  ( Westoott). 

tended  judge,  Unoy ;  sentenced  to  prison  till  the  fine        j,  q^^  and  .\Vi/m/>.- Various  readings  have 

be  paid,  and  to  be  deposed  from  the  ministry.     His  f^^  „.„^.  aifferent  causes,     lliese  have  been  ascer 

friend  Selyns  was  refused  as  his  bad,  and  threatened  j^jned  bv  iareful  a.mparison  of  manuscripts.     Tbe%-  a 

with  imprisonment.     The  fine  was  not  paid,  and  he  ^^^^y  such  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  nature  rtf  tl 

was  released,  but  dietl  of  his  ill-treatment  in  August,  ^ase;  and  observation  has  shown  that  all  variations 

1694,  and   the  persecuting  I>eisler  was  deposed   and  manuscripts  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  t1 

executed.     See  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  ^^^^  ji,e  knowledge  of  which  often  aids  in  detcrmi»  ^ 

ii,  431,  482;  Utter  ofGentiemen  of  New  York  (1698) ;  i„g  ^^^t  is  the  true  reading.     (The  materiaU  for  tl^^ 

<>>rwin.  Manual  of  the  Ref  Church  tn  A  mertca,  s.  v.  following  summar>-  are  derived  in  part  TitHD  Wcstcott  > 

<W.  J.  R.  T.)  articles  "  New  Testament,'*  §  80-40,  and  ♦*  Language  of 

Varillas,  Antoine,  a  French  historiographer,  who  the  New  Testament,**  p.  2141,  §  1-4,  in  Smith,  DicL  ffftks 

was  bom  in  1624,  and  died  in  Paris,  June  9, 1696,  is  the  BUble  [Amer.  ed.j  ;  Scrivener,  Introd^  to  Text,  Crit,  ef 

author  of  Hist,  dejs  Rivolutions  A  rrinies  en  Europe  en  New  Test, ;  Tregelles,  Introd,  to  Text,  Crit,  of  Nino  TV*, 

.\fattere  de  Religion  (Paris,  1686-89,  6  voK)  i^Uistoire  in  voL  iv  of  Home's  Jntroductum,) 
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ceidmtal  variations,  or  errata^  from  various  causes, 
[erdy  clerical  errors,  or  slips  of  the  pen ;  words 
)d  or  repeated,  misspelled  or  partially  written, 
is  a  numerous  class,  rarely  of  any  importance,  to 
I  copyists  of  long  documents  are  always  liable, 
ecnliar  reading  ^  how  strait**  (Matt,  vii,  14)  may 
irisen,  as  Scrivener  suggests,  from  the  omission  of 
ige  initial  O,  reserved  for  subsequent  revision. 
I  Errors  of  sound,  arising  from  different  ways  of 
enting  the  same  sound.  Such  are  the  changes  in 
dest  MS8.  between  i  and  <c,  ai  and  f ;  and  in  the 
between  i|i  and  ei,  ot  and  u,  o  and  w,  i|  and  e. 
Qterchange  of  at  and  c  (pronounced  alike)  is  con- 
;  f«ra(  and  lorif  cxcrat  and  cx^re*  ^n^l  (he  lik:c, 
used  indiscriminately.  The  vowels  o  and  ta  are 
interchanged  Rom.  v.  1,  ixofuVf  *^  we  have,"  and 
I',  **  let  us  have."  The  latter  has  the  weight  of 
uthority,  and,  with  some  constraint,  yields  a  per- 

sense  (see  Tischendorf,  Nov.  Te*t.  [8th  ed.]), 
h  the  former  seems  requiretl  by  the  connection, 
joubiful  is  Rom.  W,  15,  where  aficLpTf}(rofitVj "  shall 
I?'  is  feebly  supported;  and  ufiapTfitrotfifVt  "may 
n?"  has  abundant  support.  Ai  and  e  are  inter- 
ed  in  Matt,  xi,  16,  where  haipoiQ  is  but  slightly, 
rs/MHC  (omitting  avnov)  strongly,  supported  by 
it  authorities.  So  constant  is  this  interchange 
lie  difference  in  spelling  has  no  weight  in  deter- 
^  the  true  form  of  the  word.  The  pronouns  vfiitQ, 
and  their  cases  are  perpetually  interchanged :  1 
,  4, 17/iwi/  for  v^nav.  Even  the  readings  rjfiirtpoVf 
svi,  12,  and  i/fiac.  Acts  xvii,  28,  are  found  in  the 
Vii/icttnuf. 

JCrrort  of  Sight, — Of  such  errata  a  prolific  source 
ished  by  the  ancient  mode  of  writing  in  an  un- 

line,  without  division  of  words.  In  the  confused 
ce  of  letters*  thus  strung  together,  the  eye  would 
dily  distinguish  single  words,  or  letters  similar  in 
Hence  arosr;  falne  division  of  words;  similar  letters 
langed,  repeated,  or  omitted ;  repetition  or  omis- 
the  same  combination  of  letters ;  omission  of  the 
repetition  of  the  same  letter  or  word,  etc.  In  some 
oUowing  examples  the  M88.  are  cited,  by  the  usual 
«  (voL  V,  p.  724,^  8  of  this  Cychpaditi),  showing  to 
stent  how  they  stand  related  to  each  other.  The 
breathing  is  added  in  some  cases  to  make  the  form 
«adily  understood :  Mark  xv,  6,  ov  irapt}TovvTO 
K),  oymp  tiTovyro  (B',  S*,  C,  N,  X) ;  Rom.  xiii, 
navTov  (A,  B,  K,  D,  E),  a»«T  tavrov  (F,  G,  L,  P) ; 
cxi,  18,  iTravayaytay  (B,  K,  L),  iiravayatv  (B^ 
E,  F,  (;,  H,  etc.) ;  Mark  viii,  17,  twvun  (B,  X,  C, 
IJ),  ffvvt€Ti  crc  (A,  X);  Luke  vii,  21,  exaptaaro 
irttv  (X*,  F,  L,  U) ;  without  to  repeated.  A,  B,  X, 
I,  H,  etc).  From  such  accidental  repetition  arose 
»e  reading  in  Rev.  vi,  1, 3, 5, 7.  The  true  reading 
>ly,^  Come  r(fpxot0>  summoning  forth  each  rider 

service  assigned  him.  The  uncial  text  would 
Lhus:  KAII.lEKAII^Or.  B  of  the  Apoc.  reads 
ver.  1,  5,  7,  ipxov  cat  iSs  Kai  tSov  (  ittttoc  ). 
can  be  no  doubt  that  tcai  i^c  arose  from  accidental 
ion ;  for  in  ver.  3,  where  Kai  iSov  does  not  follow, 
is  not  followed  by  xai  idt.  In  the  same  way  arose 
I  idt  of  X,  which  even  its  partial  discoverer  makes 
3unt  of  here. 

HomaotfleutoH  is  so  common  a  cause  of  error  in  the 
text  as  to  procure  for  it  a  specific  name.  When 
ocessive  clauses  or  sentences  begin  or  end  simi- 
,he  eye  of  the  copyist  may  be  misled  by  the  sim- 
,  and  omit  or  repeat  one  of  them :  Luke  vi,  lyOtv 
mria  (A,  C,  D,  E,  H,  K,  M,  R,  S,  U,  V,  X) ;  omit- 
B,  K,  L,  probably  from  having  the  same  tormina- 
the  preceding  word.  In  1  John  ii,  23,  two  succes- 
ntences  both  end  with  wartpa  fx^'*  '^^^  copy- 
n  transcribing  the  first,  and  seeing  at  the  end  of 
ond  what  he  had  just  written,  proceeded  with  the 
Hewing  worda.  Hence  the  loss  of  that  genuine 
X.— Zz 


utterance  of  the  apostle,  in  all  the  copies  known  when 
our  current  Greek  text  was  formed;  and  hence  its 
insertion  in  bracketed  italics,  as  of  doubtful  authen- 
ticity, in  the  English  New  Test.  The  recover^'  of  the 
old  M8S.  (A,  B,  K,  C,  etc)  has  fully  vindicated  its  tide 
to  its  place  there. 

2.  Incidental  variations,  peculiar  to  the  age  and  coun- 
try or  menul  habits  of  the  copyist.  These  are  due  to 
several  causes,  chiefly  the  intermingling  of  dialects  in 
the  Koivil  SiaXiKTOQf  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian 
version  of  the  Sept.,  and  the  pedantry  of  the  Atticists. 

(1.)  Differences  in  orthography  and  forms  of  words; 
dialectic  usages  of  the  copyist,  or  possibly  of  the  orig- 
inal writer :  Acts  x,  30,  tvarriv  (A,  B,  K,  C,  D),  tvvaniv 
(later  form  in  the  cursives) ;  Acts  vii,  28,  f x^*C  (^»  ^» 
C,  D),  x^f C  (A,  E,  H,  P) ;  Mark  i,  10,  w^vq  (B,  K,  L,  A), 
(v^nai  {X,  P,  r,  n);  Acts  xi,  51,  axpt  (A,  B,  K),  axpiQ 
B',  E,  H,  L,  P) ;  Rom.  xv,  16,  roXfitipoTtpov  (K,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  (r,  L,  P),  ToXfiriporeputQ  (A,  B) ;  James  ii,  1,  irpO(r- 
aiiroXi7/iif/(atc  (A^  B,  K,C),irpo(r4iiiroXi}if/iacc(K,L,P); 
Mark  i,  27,  trvvZriTttv  (A,  B,  K.  C,  D,  G,  L,  A),  (rv^iyrctv 
(E,  F,  II,  K,  M,  S,  U,  V);  2  Cot,  iii,  2,  tvytypafifiiPfi 
(A,  B, «,  D,F,  G),  lyyiypafifiivri  (K,  L,  P) ;  John  x,  22, 
ivKoivia  (B,  K,  D,  L),  tyKaivia  (A,  B^  X);  Acts  xxiv, 
4,  cvffoxro*  (A,  «,  B,  E,  H),  tyroirrw  (B*,  H,  P) ;  Heb. 
ix,  18,  ivKtKatvifrrcu  (A,  K,  D,  £^),  lyKiKaitnorai  (C,  K, 
L,  P).  These  examples  betray  the  tendency  to  euphon- 
ic change  in  the  usage  of  the  later  MSS.  The  doub- 
ling of  p,  usually  neglected  in  the  older  MSS.,  is  a  gram- 
matical correction  in  the  later  ones ;  as  in  Matt,  ix,  86, 

(pififttvoi  (B,  K,  C,  D,  L),  ipptfifiivoi  (E,  F,  G,  K,  L,  U, 
X). 

(2.)  Tense-forms  of  Verbs,— (a,")  Of  the  same  verb : 
Luke  i,  31,  (rvXXiy/iij/i}  (A,  B,  K,  C,  D) ;  James  iii,  1,  Xiy/x- 
}poft(^a  (A,  B, »,  C),  Xii^ofu^a  (K,  L,  P) ;  John  ix,  10, 
fiviutx^^av  (B,  «,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  L,  M,  X),  av€w- 
X^irav  (A,  K,  U,  II) ;  Acts  xii,  10,  lyvoiyi;  (A,  B,  X,  D), 
lyvoix^  (^-»  H,  L,  P) ;  MatU  v,  21,  fppr^  (B,  D,  E,  K), 
cppf^v}  (2(,  L,  M,  S,  U,  A,  n) ;  Rev.  xiv,  13,  avatraijiroP' 
rat  (A,  K,  C,  B),  avaTravmavrai  (P) ;  Acts  x,  46,  trwiiKr 
^av  (B,  K),  avvrik^ov  (A,  D,  E,  H,  L,  P) ;  ver.  89,  av€t- 
\av  (A,  B,  X,  C,  D,  E),  aviiKov  (H,  L,  P) ;  1  John  ii,  19, 
ilnX^av  (A,  B,  C),  €5iyX^ov  (K,  I^  P) ;  Luke  iii,  22,  jju- 
CoKnoa  (A,  E,  G,  H,  L,  S,  U,  X,  P,  A),  ivioicrioa  (B, «,  F, 
K,  M,  U,  A,  II).  (If.)  Interchange  of  tenses  or  modea 
where  either  might  seem  apposite :  John  vi,  87,  ucpaitv 
(B,  L,  T,  X),  iKpaXtv  (X,  I)) ;  Luke  xx,  19,  c^i|n}<rav 
(A,  B,  K,  L,  R),  iZt}Tovv  (C,  D) ;  John  vii,  29,  airtomXtr 
(B,  L,  T),  avtorakKtv  («,  D) ;  ver.  19,  itiutKfv  («,  L, 
T,  r.  A,  n),  iiuiKtv  (B,  D,  II,  ni);  Matt,  ix,  19,  ijco- 
Xoi;^€i  (X,  C,  D),  fiKoXov^ofv  (B,  F,  G,  K,  L,  S,  U,  X, 
A,  II);  John  iv,  17,  nine  (B,  K),  titrag  (A,  C,  D,  L); 
vUi,  39,  iiirav  (B,  «,  C,  D),  nwov  (L,  T,  X,  F,  A,  A); 
ii,  28,  (TXotfKv  (A,  B, «%  C,  P),  €xw/i€V  («,  K,  L);  viii, 
39,  €(n-€  (B,  X,  D,  I^  T),  rfre  (C,  X,  P,  A,  A,  H) ;  (c.)  Inter- 
change of  the  same  tense  from  different  verbs  of  lika 
signification :  Acts  ix,  26,  f/irapa^fv  (A,  B,  K,  C),  cttcc^ 
paro  (E,  II,  L,  P) ;  Mark  i,  26  (part.),  ipmnjffav  (B,  K, 
L),  Kpalay  (A,  C,  D,  F,  A,  II). 

(3.)  Of  case-forms  there  are  some  variations;  as  Matt, 
xxvi,  52,  /lax^tp*?  C-^'  ^^  ^  ^»  f^oxatpa  (B*,  D,  P,  A, 
n) ;  Luke  xxiv,  1,  /3a^fwc  (A,  B,  Ki  C,  D,  G,  H,  L\ 
jSa^toc  (E,  K,  P,  S,  U,  V). 

(4.)  Exchange  of  terms  so  nearly  equivalent  as  to  be 
used  indifferently  in  certain  connections:  Matt,  xii,  48; 
XV,  12;  xvii,  20,  and  xix,  21,  Xtyuv  (earlier),  fiirciv 
(later);  xxii,  37,  ^arat  (earlier),  forfiv  (later);  Mark 
xiv,  31,  XaXftv  (earlier),  Xr/tiv  (later);  John  xiv,  10, 
Xcyeiv  (earlier),  XoXeiv  (later).    So  inteichangcd  are 
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t/ipStit  »nd^ii)'ifi3(ii-,M»lt.i,24;  jyfp&tfUid  avaoni,  I  of « 
xvii,9-,  avatTijvai  and  lyip^vai,  Luke  ii,  2^;  >t\3»'  )'e  ■ 
(v  alUctied)  and  airipX3i,  MatL  ziv,  26;  qXSoi'  and  ivii 
siniXSai',  Luke  xxiii,  33 ;  anX^Eiv  and  tiAdiiv,  Acta  '  the 
'  xvi,  39;  Xtyouin  and  (iiroP.  HatL  xiii,  2H.  Tbw 
words,  so  nearly  equivalent  Id  the  couaeclion,  mi^bt 
reailily  be  confuumled  in  copying. 

(5.)  The  aiinc  ia  true  of  farms  nearly  equivalent  in 
■ense;  aaoufcand  c>vrE|  uc  and  ria3vff ,  Acts  x,  47 ;  wtfti 
anil  i>i',  John  xix,  14 ;  Luke  i.  56 ;  uc  and  uHnrip,  2  Cor. 
i,  7;  fic;^andtBic.  Lukexri,  ll>;  laifiio  and  ewe  lirou. 
;(ii,  aO,  the  former  only  in  the  later  uucialg,  the  lat- 
ter in  the  older  and  eonie  of  the  later.  It  is  true, 
also,  of  other  equivalents  in  sense;  as  John  xiv,  Hl.ivf- 
rtiXaro  (A,  X,  1>),  and  tiroXiii'  il<Mtv  (B,  1.)  :  having 
the  same  meanLig,  they  might  easily  be  confounded  in 
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(6.)  Familiar  eoDtractnns  {cnmis)  abounding  in  oral 
speech,  and  oOen  pausing  iiilo  written  language ;  com- 
mon in  the  earlier  StSS.,  and  iifien  resolved  in  the  Uier ; 
John  viii,  5.5,  riiv  (,U,  M,  D),  tat  tnv  (A,  C,  L) ;  1  Cor.ii, 
3,  rayw  (A,  B,  X,  C,  !>;,  ini  tyu  (0,  £,  F,  G,  L>;  John  | 
xiv,  16,  wr"  (B,  K,  I>,  Q).  «■.  .T"  (A,  i,  X) ;  ver.  21,  i 
my.-  (B,  »,  D,  O,  L),  ™.  .yu  (A,  E,  H,  K).  | 

(7.)  Interchange  of  the  minor  connectives ;  Aoti  iv, 
14,  roc  Tt  (A,  B,  [t,  D"),  roi.  it  (P):  x,  48,  Trponraitv 
i«  (B,  6t,  KV  TpwriTotf*  r(  (A,  H,L,P):  Mark  1,28, 
an<  iit,\B,v  (H,  (t,  C.  D).  <&,X3(  J,  <A,  r,  H). 

(f>.)  Pronominal  forms  inserted  without  affecting  the 
sense;  MatU  xx,  23,  piu  (after  tvurviiav);  xix,  3S, 
DfiEic  (after  ia3io(ff3()  I  Rev.  xiv,  13, /loi  (after  Xetov- 
nic)-  Specially  frequent  is  the  insertion  of  atrrot  in 
an  oblique  oase :  Acts  xi,  13,  aum  (after  utravra),  aud 
xii,9  (after  ijKoXovdtOi  Uail.  xxv,  4,  aurwi' (after  ay- 
ytioic),  aud  v,  G  (after  affovrqmv) ;  xxvi,  17,  aurui 
(after  XtyovTts),  and  xxvii,2£  (after  Xfjovaiy).  An 
Btructive  case  of  presumed  addition,  but  mure  probably 
of  unauthorized  omission,  occurs  in  the  hist  cUuse  but 
one  of  Luke  xii,  53.  The  omission  of  the  pronoun  in 
the  four  preceding  clauten,  where  the  nearer  relation  ot 
the  paniea  makes  it  unnecessary,  may  have  occasioned 


of  some  USS.  (among  them  U)  in  Luke  lii. 
ye  see  the  cloud  ("  the  rain-betokening  cloud,'  1  Kiifi 
ivili,  44)  luing  from  the  west."  But  tt 
the  article  here  is  strottgly  attested  by  A.  B.  X,  I,  X.  1. 
(1 1.)  In  the  use  and  disuse  of  the  eliidon  ihr  IIS& 
tlitctuate;  1  John  ii,  lU,  aXX  u  (A.  X,  K.  L).  oXXf  b 
CB.C);  1  Cor.  vii.  4,  uXXo  il  (.\,  B,  SI,  C).  b-VX  i  (D, 
B,  tJ,  K,  L,  P).  It  is  probable  that  the  shorter  riidri 
furm  vias  that  of  oral  st>eech,  and  passed  into  the  niiKf 
written  language.  Uore  doubtful  is  the  ncKlectpilB. 
piration  of  mutes  before  the  rough  breathing:  Luk?  li^ 
«),(«.  uiu  (B,i(,T,  X,r,  A,  A);  ip  uiw  (Al),K.U 

n). 

(12,)  Error  from  the  «milar  cunMniction  otlwim- 
cessive  clausfs:  James  ii,  18,  the  Qrst  »  (K.L)ftr 
Xu^ic  (A,  B,  K,  C  P),  the  copyist  cnnfiHinding  Ibt  a 
Tiuy  ipyaiy  of  the  two  clauses.  Hb  blunder  ii  pci^ 
ualed  in  our  current  <ireek  text  through  the  miqa^ 
ment  of  Mill,wbose  long  and  involved  Fxponlim  t( 
the  meaning  is  its  own  refutation. '  The  H  KAINH 
AlAeHKH  of  Coliuieus  (1534)  has  the  true  Radii*. 
The  English  veniun  here  follows  the  true  rwliag.  h 
1  Pet.  iii,  20, '- once—waited."  it  fulluwa  ■  false  rubg 
(uwaE  iZtltxiT")  without  M8.  auifaority,  and  rMiind 
on  conjecture  by  KrasmuiL  The  true  reading  il  at^ 
ciX'TB  (A,  B,  (t,  C,  D,  P). 

(13.)  Synonyms,  and  also  words  that  in  ceitais  na- 


Lsrcqui 


:d  by  t1 


e  rclatinu.  Its  accitlental  or  misjudged  omission 
being  nsore  probable  than  its  unauthorized  insertion,  the 
testimony  of  A,  B,  K',  D  in  its  fai-ot  should  outweigh 
that  of  K,  ^  which  yet  determined  Tischendorf  to  omit 
it  Tregelles  properly  retains  it  here,  and  as  properly 
omits  it  in  the  next  clause  (with  B,  D,  L  against  A,  T, 
X),  the  relation  being  already  expressed.  It  ia  note- 
worthy  that  the  whole  passage,  as  thus  read,  is  striking- 
ly marked  by  Luke's  characteiiaric  conciseneas  and  prc- 
cioion  of  expressinn. 

(9.)  Change  in  ihf  order  of  wtirds;  a  numerous  class, 
as  may  be  seen  on  almost  any  page  of  ikriveuer'a  A'o- 
cum  Ttttnmeraum  (in  the  Cambridge  classics).  Many 
of  these  variatiuns  differ  from  each  other  no  more  thmi 
the  Enf;Iish  phrases  "  ^tieas  by  name"  and  "  hy  iiam< 
iEneas"  (Acts  ix,B3);  "went  op  alraiehlway"  anJ 
"straightway  went  up"  (Matt,  iii,  16).  Most  «l  them, 
however,  are  not  easily  accouuied  for.  Such  eases  a^- 
ytyoiufo^  ft'  lavTw  and  iv  riorai  ytvofifvoi  (.Vets  xii- 
11'),  and  similar  colloquial  phrases,  may  liave  been  dui 
to  local  habit  and  usage.  In  the  greater  number,  per- 
haps, the  copyist  himwlf.  after  reading  a  clause,  mar 
not  have  recalleil,  in  writing  it,  the  exact  order  of  the 
words;  or  be  may  have  been  uiuMnsciixnily  misled  by 
one  occurring  to  iiim  more  correct  ur  puinteil  in  expres- 
Hon,  or  more  pleading  tn  the  ear.  In  many  there  ii 
gRiund  for  such  preference ;  as  in  Acts 


oyioic  0. 

(10.)  The  article,  in  the  use  nf  which 
very  fliicluatirB,  is  sometimes  iieglcctei 
iriljiout  apparent  ground,    ^gnificant  is 


■oif  oyioic  m 


MatU  XX,  34,-  s/i/inrui-  (I),  D,  L,  G),  o^aX^x  <JI,C, 
N).  In  xxr,  16  the  reading  "made"  [five  laleoti]  ii 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  "gained"  [five  talents].  For 
the  former  (fffuufffO  art  A,  K,  X,  P,  A,B;  for  I bt  inter 
(lapcipn')  are  A',  tf,  B,  C,  D,  L.  So  likewiic  it,lt, 
Ofijinruv  (D),  otSakfiuv  (all  others);  vi,  1,  jusiN*- 
'  viiv  (B,  K,  D),  t\iriiio<rvvi,r  (F.,  K,  L,  U,  S,l*,Z|. 
But  it  may  well  be  doubled  whether  by  the  fomertW 
Saviour  meant  ahiugirvig,m  implied  in  the  altenatii* 
reading.  He  RrsC  sUtes'lhe  general  principle  thugsod 
deeds  are  not  to  be  done  to  be  seen  of  men,  ni  llm 
illustrates  it  by  the  cane  of  onlentalioiis  almapnnf. 
The  phrase  was  atreadyafamiUar  one:  Psa.  cvi-fke 
that  docth  righteousness;"  Isa.  Iviii,  2,  "  a  nalioa  ikH 
didrighteousiuw;''  lJuhnii,29,"everj-onr  IkatdnMt 
righteonsneiB;"  iii,',  10.  So  likewise  Malt.uni,i 
aSuov  (A,  B,  K.  C,  X1,!i*aiof  (B  marg.  L). 

(14.)  or  preper  names  the  vatialiuus  in  aptlliiig  « 
very  frequent;  1  Cor.  xvi,  19,  Hpioico  (B.X.M.P). 
npitfjciXXo  (A,C,  D,  E,F,  r.)!  John  vii,  19,  M-nstC 
(a».D,K.I-S,T,X,A,n),  Mwrqc  (T.A).  *« 
significant  is  the  vaiialion'in  Acts  xi,  30,  E\Xfni((X 
»',  U),  RXXitfiorac  (B,  D',  F-,  H,  I,,  P)  (comp,  vi,  »■ 
or  places:  Matt,  iv,  13,  Kafapt/aouii  (B,  !t,  D.G), 
Kllir<praui>r>  (C  E,  K,  L,  M,  P,  S,  V.  y) ;  XV,  33.  Ir 
yaBav  (B,  (t.  t>),MayiaXa  (E,  F,0,  H,  K,  L  S.  IM- 
Ijikei.HII,  Itprixw  (B,  L,  X).  I(pix»  (A,  B.  {t.C.t^ 
X>. 

3.  /B(™*i™ofl'»rui(t™>.— Of  these  the  gMaiernnB- 
ber  aflect  only  the  form  of  the  text. 

(I.)  GriiiBmnlirnl  Ckimgri. — (n.)  In  the  oUique  a* 
after  a  preposition,  to  express  what  was  nnderttocd  V 
be  the  required  relation:  Acta  ii,  30,  caSiimi  iwt  rC 
Spornv  (A,  B,  »,  C,  D),  Kahteai  tin  roo  ^poiw  (I, 
P);  Rev.  iv,  2,  (*i  rov  SpovOJ'  KtAiiuvo^  (A,  3,11). 
tin  TOO  Spovov  sa^iiUfac  (P);  ver.  9,  icaS^fuiw  m 
Tu  apoi'iu  (A,  »),  laSiififvi.  trt  row  Spwmi  (ft  V): 
xix,  n.airo  roil  Spopou  ((qXSc  (A,R,C},tE  rav  ^powr 
(ii,X3*  in.  P):  Hstk  vii,  80,  ^tflXij/UHiv  iwt  T^c  th- 
.■^C  (A,  N,  X.  r.  n),  ^lS\t,pivnv  m  mr  Amtr  (B, 
K,D,L,il').  (b.)  KectiiyingasuppoaedaalKiu:  HiH- 
V,  28.  tTTi^fiqoiu  avniv  (B,  D,  E,  K,  I,  8,  U,  T),  in- 
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tjoimi  avnic  (»*,  M> ;  xv,  32,  tjfiipat  rpeig  (B,  C,  I>, 
;  G,  H,  K,  L,  M,  P,  S,  IT,  V  ),  tifitpag  rptiQ  (  K,  K  ) ; 
lev.  IT,  1,  Xeyiav  (A,  B,  X),  Xtyovaa  (»',  P) ;  ver.  8,  X«- 
omc  (A,  B,  ».  P),  Xfyovra  (in  the  cursives);  xi,  4, 
rrwnc  (A,  B,  K,  C),  forutnm  (X^,  P). 

(1)  Changes  A^ectinff  the  Subtftnnre  of  the  TcTt.—X 
ireful  examuiation  and  compari^^in  of  such  chanii^t's 
ill  probably  lead  to  the  coiicluriion  that  the  ^renter 
in  of  them  at  lea-^t  have  passed  from  the  uiar^in  into 
tv  body  of  the  text  through  the  want  of  proiicr  di>- 
imiiMtiuu  in  the  copyist.  In  the  old  MSS.  froiiuent 
DUNons  in  the  text  are  found  supplied  in  the  margin, 
•  be  incorporated  in  the  text  of  the  next  copy  made 
um  it.  This  being  a  standing  rule,  whatever  was 
ritten  in  the  margin  might  be  thus  incor|)orated  by 
I  incompetent  or  not  sufficiently  attentive  copyist.  If 
sentence  seemed  incomplete  or  irregular  in  construe- 
so,  or  otherwise  obscure^  inelegant,  or  ap|)arently  in- 
earate,  a  remedy  was  suggested  in  the  margin.  A 
lupicuous  example  occurs  in  John  vii,  39.  The  whole 
ifse  in  the  true  text  reads  thus :  ''  And  this  he  said 
Deeming  the  Spirit  which  they  that  believe  on  him 
oald  receive ;  for  the  Spirit  was  not  yet,  because  Je- 
I  was  not  yet  glorified.*'  The  bre\'ity  and  partial  ob- 
irity  of  the  form  **  was  not  yet"  doubtless  occasioned 
e  marginal  gloss  "given,^  found  in  one  uncial,  B  (ci- 
^iifOv)j  and  the  cursive  254  {io^tv).  This  marginal 
m  becoming  incorporated  with  the  text,  we  have 
he  Spirit  was  not  yet  given."  The  English  version 
iperly  italicizes  given  as  not  authentic  Scripture.  It 
Dot  in  the  Kmvrj  Aca^i;ri|  of  Olinaeus  (1534).  A 
lilar  case  occurs  in  ver.  8,  where  oviriat  (B,  L,  T,  X, 
4,  A,  not  in  i(,  D,  K,  M,  IT)  probably  passed  from 
nutr^n  into  the  text.  This  reading,  on  which  the 
imoiiy  of  MSS.  is  pretty  evenly  balanced,  is  proved 
historical  evidence  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  text 

Tiiichcndorf  [8th  ed.] ;  Scrivener,  Inirod,  to  Text. 
.  [2d  ed.],  p.  529).  It  should  be  observed,  more- 
,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  this  qualification, 
^esiu  did  not  go  up  to  the  feast  at  all.  John  vii,  10 
Id  read,  according  to  the  MSS., "  But  when  his 
dren  were  gone  up  to  the  feast,  then  went  he  np 

not  openly,"  etc  He  went  to  Jerusalem  privale- 
aking  no  part  there  in  the  public  festival  (for  he 
d  not  be  found,  ver.  11),  and  when  it  was  half  over, 

made  his  appearance  in  the  Temple  as  a  teacher 
.  14).  In  Mark  i,  2,  cv  Rvaia  tu*  Trpoifnjrut  (B, 
>,  L.,  A),  tv  roic  irpo^tiTait  (A,  E,  F,  G,  H,  K,  M, 
;,  U,  V},  the  writer  specially  names  Isaiah,  because 
language  identifies  the  promised  messenger  in  the 
ion  of  John,  "the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
L**     The  whole  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  him,  and 

failure  to  see  this,  its  central  (toint,  may  have  occa- 
led  the  marginal  comment  that  passed  into  the  text. 
Ijral.  iii,  1  the  explanatory  gloss  '*  that  ye  sliould  not 
y  the  truth"  is  found  in  C,  D*,  E,  K,  L,  P,  but  not  in 

older  uncials  A,  B,  M,  D,  F,  G.  In  Hom.  viii,  1, 
ho  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit,"  is 
\om  taken  from  ver.  4  as  characterizing  those  who 

**  in  Christ  Jesus."  In  Acts  xv.  34,  *'  but  it  pleased 
IS  to  abide  there  still"  (not  in  A,  B,  K,  E,  II,  I^  P),  is 
aarginal  gloM  accounting  for  his  presence  there,  re- 
ted  to  in  ver.  40.  The  doubtful  passage  in  John  v, 
;  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  l>een  a  marginal  com- 
nt  (see  a  full  statement  of  the  case,  with  the  reasons 
and  against  its  genuineness,  in  Schaif  s  edition  of 
ige*8  Commentary),  To  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
•tie's  language  in  2  Cor.  viii,  4,  we  owe  the  [)erver- 
1  of  his  meaning  in  the  current  Greek  text  and  in 

English  venion.  The  words  inserted  from  the 
rgin,  dt^tur^ai  tifioc,  are  not  in  the  uncial  text  (B, 
C^  D,  E,  F,  6,  K,  L,  P,  etc),  and  are  found  only  in 

carnrea.  In  Mark  vii,  2  the  constmction  (inter- 
led  Ify  Tn,  8,  4,  and  resumed  at  ver.  5)  seemed  in- 


complete, and  hence  the  marginal  supplement,  "they 
found  fault,"  Only  kte  uncials  (^F,  K,  M,  N,  S,  T,  U) 
have  f/wfii|/avro,  not  found  in  A,  B,  K,  E,  (i,  H,  L,  V. 
In  Matt.  XXV,  G  the  original  form,  '*  Behold,  the  bride- 
groom !  go  ye  out  to  meet  him,"  has  the  air  of  an  ex- 
citetl,  midnight  cry.  The  supplemental  tp\frai  fintt 
appears  in  the  later  uncials  C ',  X,  I",  II,  and  is  not  found 
ill  H,  X,  (..  I).  U  Z. 

Marked  diven^iiies  in  lIchrni^Tirnii'lGr  '  •.'!-i-«'i»lo- 
gy  are  u<»tetl:  Matt.  xxi.  23,  r.V/wm  ui't..,  ..^hktiiK'^ov 
avTui  ^i^atTKovn,  and  tX^oiTor;  avrov,  etc.  Hon*  the 
Hebraism  is  found  in  later  uncials  (E,  F,  (r,  H.  K,  M, 

S,  U,  V),  and  the  other  in  B,  X,  C,  D,  \j.  More  marked 
in  the  Hebraistic  Var  coiieers,  represented  by  Km  (xv, 
a;  Mark  vii,  12)  in  the  same  later  uncials,  and  not  in 
the  earlier.  The  omission  of  rat  makes  the  construc- 
tion easy  where  its  presence  has  caused  much  perplex- 
ity (see  Meyer;  als*>  l^nge  (  Amer.  ed.],  p.  276). 

Assimilation,  so  called,  of  the  gospels  occurs,  especial- 
ly of  the  synoptic  gospels.  This  arose  from  the  habit 
of  noting  in  the  margin  of  one  gospel  the  words  of  an- 
other for  comparison,  illustration,  or  a  more  full  and  sat- 
isfactory statement.  In  Matt,  xxv,  13,  at  the  close  of 
the  imrable  of  the  ten  virgins,  the  Saviour  adds,**  Watch 
therefore,  for  ve  know  not  the  dav  nor  the  hour."  A 
copyist  added,  most  probably  from  the  margin,  the 
words  of  Luke  xii,  40,  **  wherein  the  Son  of  man 
Cometh."  The  words  added  are  not  in  A,  B,  K,  C,  D, 
L,  X,  A,  and  are  found  only  in  C,  F,  II'.  In  Matt,  ix, 
13  the  Savioufs  assertion  is,  "I  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners."  To  this  the  copyi»t  added  the 
marginal  gloss  from  Luke  v,  32,  hq  fiiravoiavj  found  in 
later  uncials,  but  not  in  B,  K,  I),  etc.  In  Luke  xx,  23,  rt 
/i€  TTiipa^^fTi  (A,  C,  D,  P),omitteii  B,  K,L«  was  probably 
added  from  Matt,  xxii,  18;  Mark  xii,  15.  In  Mark  xiii, 
14,  "  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,"  is  transferred 
from  Matt,  xxiv,  15.  Luke  xvii,  30,  omitted  in  all  the 
uncials  except  D,  U,  was  inserted  from  Matt,  xxiv,  40. 
In  Matt.  XX,  22, ''  and  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism 
that  I  am  baptized  with,"  in  later  uncials,  but  not  in  B, 
K,  D,  L,  Z,  is  taken  from  Mark  x,  38.  In  Matt,  v,  44, 
"  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,"  and  the  wonls  "them  that  despitefully  use  you," 
are  transferred  from  Luke  vi,  27, 28.  In  Luke  v,  .H8.  *'  and 
l)oth  are  preser\-ed,"  is  from  Matt,  ix,  17.  In  xxvii,  85 
the  whole  verse,  after  the  words  **  casting  lots,"  is  from 
John  xix,  24.  The  same  tendency  to  supplement  one 
account  by  another,  or  to  harmonize  two  accounts  of 
the  same  occurrence,  is  seen  in  Acts  ix.  5,  (>,  where  all 
from  trieXtjpov  in  ver.  5  to  irpoQ  avTOv  in  ver.  6  is  from 
xxvi,  14.  15. 

Supplementing  of  quotations  from  the  Old  Test,  only 
partially  cited  by  the  sacred  writer:  Matt.  xv.  8,  where 
"This  people  honoreth  me  with  their  lii)s"  (omitting 
"draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  moutli")  is  the  true 
reading;  and  Mark  i,  2, "shall  prepare  thy  way"  (omit- 
ting "  before  thee").  Scrivener  { Afnw/al  of  Text,  f^rit, 
p.  12)  notes  the  following  supplements:  Luke  iv,  18, 
"to  heal  the  broken-hearted;"  ActJt  vii,  37,  "him  shall 
ye  hear;"  Kom.  xiii,  9,  "thon  shalt  not  bear  false  wit^- 
ness;"  Ileb.  ii, 7,  "and  didst  set  him  over  the  works  of 
thy  hands:"  xii,  20,  "or  thrust  through  with  a  dart," 

Other  supplementary  additions  came  into  the  text 
from  the  margins  of  MSS.  fitted  for  reading  the  church 
lessrms,and  from  lectionaries, church  rituals,  and  litur- 
gies. It  was  necessary  to  prefix  to  each  lesson  its  prop- 
er title,  or  an  introductory'  clause,  or  the  name  of  the 
person  or  class  addressed  or  speaking.  In  Acts  iii,  11, 
the  title  of  the  lesson,  rot'  la^ttn-og  x***^^^*  ^'^  come 
in  place  of  the  original  avrov.  The  latter  is  the  read- 
ing of  A,  B,  K,  C,  D,  E ;  the  former  is  found  in  the 

later  uncial  P  and  in  cursives.  In  Luke  vii,  31  it 
was  necessary  to  prefix  to  the  lesson  the  intnHluct4)r}' 
clause  f (Tre  ^c  o  Kvpioi ;  found  in  cursives  and  the  later 
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uud4l  M,  wiQting  in  A,  B,  N,  U,  L,  X,  A.     The  natnii    "op 
of  Iht  une  addresMd,  or  qw^iiiK,  or  actiiiK.  muu  afun 
be  itiKrteiL    Hciire  lii(ioD,in  |)Uce  uf  qituh.  MitLviii, 
6;  lir«o»ca(itled,iv,  IS;  xW.tl;  iniulFm-<l  rnim  the 
Um  cUuw  to  the  Hnt  in  John  i,  44.     In  Acw  viii,  37, 


VAltlOUS  liKADINGS 


tiMnal  ronouli  uf  a  church  ritual;  wintiii);  in  the  early 
MSS.  A,  B,  Bt,  C,  K,  U  P,  and  feebly  accredited  other- 
wise, [n  1  John  V,  7, 8,  from  tv  rui  oupavai  to  iv  n)  ' 
yi)  ia  now  regarded  aa  apurioua  by  all  textual  criiio. 
"They  were  origiually  braught  into  Latin  copies  in 
Arrica  from  the  niat(ciii,  where  they  had  been  pUceil  as 
a  pioiu  and  orthodox  ((loas  on  ver.  8"  (Scrivener.  <Vim- 
ual  of  TtxI.  Critiiwn,  M  eJ.  p.  S56.  who  nviewa  the  con- 
tmveny  Te«pectit(([  the  pamgc,  with  a  full  Btatcment 
of  the  evidence  rm  both  siiloi).  In  Matt,  vi,  13,  fioni 
DTI  ffoi'  tn  the  end,  the  dusoliigy  i>  wanting  in  the  old- 
nt  uneiala,  B,  X,  D,  Z  (A,  C,  P  are  dereclii-e  here),  aod 
on  other  diplomatic  groanda  ta  diacredited  by  moat 
textual  crilio.  It  probably  originated  in  tbe  eatly 
lilurgiea  of  the  Church.  The  pataage  in  ,luhn  vii,  63- 
viii,  II,  bracketed  as  doobirul  in  some  critical  editions 
and  omitted  in  othen,  in  regarded  as  autbeniic  hiatory, 
the  record  of  an  actual  occurrence  in  tbe  life  nf  Jeaua. 
The  queation  of  iu  genuineneaa  ia  fully  discusMd  by 
Lange  {C'mmmlary,  Amer.  ed.  p.  2fi8-27l,  and  the  chief 
authorities  on  bull)  aide*  are  auced  by  Dr.  .Schaff, 
p.  267).  The  passage  in  Mark  xvi,  9--M,  omiiled  in  B 
(though  a  column  is  signiticaiitly  leR  vacant)  and  in 
S(,  is  found  in  A,  C,  D,  K.  F,  G.  II,  M,  B,  U,  V,  X,  r,  i,  n 
(see  (he  lull  Blatcment  of  the  question  of  its  geuuiiw- 
UCM  in  Scrivener,  htrod.  ta  Text.  Oil.  p.  607-613). 

or  variations  on  doctrinal  grounds,  or  in  favor  of  cur- 
rrni  ofiinions,  no  decisive  case  baa  been  ail 
subjective  ronsideralioiis  might  infiuence 
amung  dilTerent  extant  readiiiga.  In  Acts  xx,  28  is  tbe 
reading  HncXqmav  rou  Ocou  (U,  K)  for  cnXijinai'  Tov 
ivptavtt K,  C,  D,  K.  Thefunner  being, as  Mever sug- 
gests, Paul's  invariable  usage  (once  \pi«T«B,  never  cu- 
pioi'),it  was  written  parallel  with  the  Inter  in  the  mar- 
gin, and  thence  paaaed  into  the  text.  For  the  sulisli- 
lution  nfmoc  in  place  of  viof,  John  i,  IN,  other  causes 
may  be  awigned  more  probable  than  a  pnrpoaed  change 
of  the  text  IVam  doctrinal  preference  (see  SchalTs  ex- 
haustive note  on  the  passage  in  his  edition  of  Lange's 
CommnilaTy,  and  Tischriiclorf's  Otb  ed.>  Tregelles 
edits  the  reading  Hutf,  Tisclicndorf,  with  a  truer  criti- 
cal sense  and  appreciation  of  evidence,  retains  the  co> 
rect  reading  woe.  To  a  reverent  feeling  are  probably 
due  such  variations  as  Iwvi)^  and  o  ironip  avTov,  Luke 
ii,  33 ;  lamff  mi  >;  fifnto  and  oi  yorac,  ver.  44. 

A  case  of  special  historical  interest,  not  falling  under 
any  of  the  above  clasnlications,  occurs  in  Kev,  xv,  8 
(EngL  version),  "juat  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King 
uf  sainis."  But  the  M.S.  fnnn  which  tbe  book  was  flraC 
|irin(ed  (professedly)  reads,  "thuu  King  of  the  nationa" 
(rkii'  t^i'aiv);  appmpriaiely  here  (comp.  the  next 
vetie).  Thia  ia  aluo  the  reailing  nf  A,  B  of  the  Apoc.  and 
P  (pOTpli>Tian  palimpsest).  But  K  and  C  read  "  King 
clenul"  (avinnjiv,  aa  in  1  Tim.  i,  17),  I^t.Vulg.  irrtMbi- 
nr«  (OkL  Am.  eafurvm).  It  ia  pmbalile,  a«  suggest- 
e<l  by  Tregelles  {Tkt  R/erlatioa  ia  Gretl,  KJiltd/r-mt 
AHciml  A alAoririfi,  p.  96),  that  the  Iruc  reading, 
eoNUN,  was  in  gome  TiSS.  written  AIONUN  (see 
above,  I,  2),  then  AIONQN  ^AIUSUV.  Instead  of 
the  true  reading  in  hia  US.,  Erasmiia  followed  a  cor- 
ruption of  tbe  Vutg.  reading  sdcii/oruin,  it*  MS.  ab- 
breviation irlnrani  being  easily  miataken  fur  leloram, 
the  abbreviation  at  landnruin.  Thus  (be  reading  of 
the  current  firoek  text,  and  of  the  English  version  of  it, 
rests  solely  un  a  mialaken  abbreviation  in  the  l^tin 
Vulg. 

derful  beast  nf  the  Apocalypse  (itvii,  g)  <■  that  waa,  and 
ia  not,  and  yet  is."     The  above-nametl  MS.  reads  cai 


waptan  (fvn  slightly  removed  from  the  preceding  sel- 
lable, as  often  in  MS.),  with  a  distinctly  written  a  ia  tku 
lyllable,  and  the  accentuation  of  aai  irnptn-i.  The  (fad- 
ing is  undoubtedly  that  of  tbe  andent  MSS. :  M  n^ 
Tt  (  =rapt'iTai ),  A  (  C  is  defective  here  ),  B  of  Ik 
Apoc^  and  P,  which  have  wapiirrau  Erasraua's  cc^- 
iat,  mistaking  n  for  c  in  imp,  and  making  a  IsIk  dk 
viaion  of  syllables,  wrote  rainip  fvri;  beue  tha 
beast,  so  lung  Ihe  rrST  itilrTprrlam. 

II.  luia-.-Ouly  reailings  attested  by  unciil  USS. 
are  now  recivnineil  by  must  critics;  while  alb«>,<id 
attested  by  tlie  best  cuisives,  are  not  taken  ibiok- 
count,  these  later  MSS.,  dating  from  about  tht  IM 
century  and  onward,  being  spp^ed  to  only  aicomto- 
rative  of  earlier  authorities,  or  in  cases  where  that  din 
agree.  But  as  the  character  nfa  MS.,  leMed  bv  oa- 
para(ive  criticism,  is  often  entitled  to  as  much  coiihiIh- 
atiun  a*  its  age,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  mostip- 
proved  will  yet  be  allowed  their  due  weight  eliiiMilii 
them  bv  Scrivener,  their  strenuous  and  able  sdi-cott 
(see  his'  Mauaul  of  Ten.  Cril.  [ad  ed.],  p.  46S,  and  eh, 


we  seek  10  determine  Ibt  «J*far- 
'iluG  ami  trace  the  mutual  relation  ofsuihoritia 
ry  kind  upon  which  the  original  irxt  nftheXes 
ia  based"  (Scrivener,  nf  tup.  p.  462>  It  ha  d- 
been  employed  to  a  cvrtaiii  extent  with  higUf 
results;  but  its  laws,  and  their  prnprrir' 
plicaliiHi,  an  yet  to  be  fully  developed.    See  CuTicm 

BlRLlUAI. 

III.  ,VuwfcT.-The  number  of  various  readingi  ii  Mt 
easily  aacerl allied.    Since  the  time  of  MiLI,wbeiiil(T 

has  been  greatly  lucres 


...lugb  collsti 


iiaV3.<l.>iii> 


ing*  one  gives  Ihe  clue  (o  tlie  origin  of  them  all  nds^ 
iug  all  l«  one  (Cuaow  ^  Crii™™.  ii,  S),  so  a  ne.  "d- 
ing  may  be  welconied  as  supplying  that  which  is  Hsght. 
For  a  long  time  the  utmual  diligence  has  been  iwd  ii 
sesrcbiug  through  MSS_  and  recording  every  deriatioa 
from  a  common  printeil  texl,  even  to  (he  tlighiot  f- 
culiarlly  in  spelling,  till  the  number  is  incieaicd  l«a- 
fold.  Of  these  at  least  a  Hflh  part  respect  onlyckrial 
errora,  dilfcrencea  in  spelling,  in  tbe  form  of  a  ttaacori 
esse,  in  tbe  oMer  of wonis,  and  the  like;  while nfdoobt- 
ful  readings  that  affect  the  sense  the  number  istolw 
and  those  that  aflecl  a  doctrine  or  a  duty  are  fcv,  if  my. 
Attention  was  directed  to  diHCrejianciea  in  tbe  N^ 
of  the  New  Test,  by  the  controveiaies  between  Emma 
and  Slunica  on  the  respective  merits  of  tbe  Cnincialn- 
sian  and  Eraamian  texts.  (Fur  the  esrtieat  allnioatt 
them  in  patrislic  writings,  see  Nkw  TKaTAMcrr.  II, 
3, 4,  ^[  3  ).  A  formal  comparison  of  different  rttHf 
and  their  valne  waa  first  made,  though  nnMli)fMl°- 

text,  verv  negligently  and  often  cspriciouely  fciniie4t«- 
came  the  current  Greek  t«xt  in  England  and  Aumio- 
Tbe  Elzevir  eiliiions  (1624,  fol.),  formed  chiefly  (M> 
Ileza'a  and  the  lliird  of  Stephens,  adding  nMhicgi' 
uritical  value,  became  Ihe  cutreni  Greek  test  ou  ih* 
uHitiitml  of  Europe.  Various  readings  uf  the  CtA' 
AtrftiadfiHiit,  and  a  digest  of  numeroui  others  in  Vii- 
Urn's  Pnlygkt  IMble  (1654-57),  are  the  first  eoUteti* 
of  any  value.  Of  subsequent  contribution*  (o  (exiial 
criticism  the  following  mar  be  named  as  haviii; 
made  epochs  in  the  progress  of  the  science  ffot  a  (lU 
account  of  the  printed  editions  of  Ihe  New  TaL, 
see  CniTiclHH  B];  Mill's  Urret  Tnt.  (1707;  M 
ed.  by  Kustor,  1710),  with  various  readings  from  lU 
sources  then  accesiuble,  was  the  first  attempt  fm  a  CM- 
plete  critical  B|>paratu.iL  Bengel  (1726-B4)  led  thewij 
in  the  classiflcatioc  of  MSS.  and  versians,  relying  db  tkt 
oiliest  authorities,  WetUlein's  Xem  T<tl.  (1751-Bl 
added  much  to  tbe  materials  for  textual  criticwn,  ia- 
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laiiig  the  collection  of  various  readings  from  MSS. 

before  or  imperfectly  collated.  With  the  labors  of 
eabMsh  {Symbola  CrituxB  [1785-d8] ;  Xew  Test,  [2d 
1796-1806])  began  the  strictly  critical  treatment  of  the 
(t  itaelf^  then  for  the  first  time  corrected  throughout 
CD  MSSw  and  other  ancient  authorities.  The  labors 
Tiachendorf  (1841-78)  have  made  a  new  era  in  the 
ienoe.  By  his  numerous  collations  and  printed  -texts 
MSSw,  with  elaborate  prolegomena,  notes,  and  fac- 
Dileft— his  discovery  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  and  im- 
rial  edition  of  it,  with  specimens  in  fac-simile,  prol- 
pmena,  and  full  notes,  in  1862,  preceded  by  its  best 
pcesentative  in  lithographed  fac-simile,  the  Codex 
nderieo-Ai^stamtMfyiriih  prolegomena  and  illustra- 
vt  comments,  in  1846;  his  eight  critical  editions  of 
iCiYinp  7*ejf.— he  has  far  exceeded  all  who  have  labored 
^  this  field  before  him,  and  won  for  himself  the  first 
laoe  among  Biblical  critics. 

Od  the  subject  of  various  readings,  see  Griesbach, 
fmbolm  CriiictB  (1785-93)  and  Prolegomena  ad  Nov, 
Vit  (3d  ed.  1786) ;  Lachmann,  Prolegomena  ad  Nov, 
*ttu  (1842);  Tregelles,  Account  of  the  Printed  Text 
ftke  New  Teft,  (1854)  and  Introd,  to  the  Text,  Crit,  of 
if  Sew  Tett,  (  1856);  Tischendorf,  Prolegomena  ad 
'w.  Tett,  (7th  ed.  1859);  Scrivener,  Plain  fntrod,  to 
*eCrilici$M  of  the  New  Test,  (2a  ed.  1874);  Delitzsch, 
^oadtchrifiliche  Funde  (l8«Jl-62) ;  Conant,  Greek  Text 
^fie  Apocali^psej  in  the  Baptist  Qmtrttrly^  1871 ;  Smith, 
9ile dictionary  (Eng.  ed.  1860;  Amer.  ed.  1870),  p.  2125- 
«L     (T.J.C.) 

Various  readincjs  of  thk  old  test,   it  is 

^  univeraallv  admitteti  that  the  text  of  the  Old  Tei»t. 
'  not  come  down  to  us  without  mistakes.  Like  all 
er  ancient  books,  the  Bible  has  suffered  from  the 
Ts  of  transcribers ;  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  repeated 
trin^,  many  small  variations  crept  into  the  text,  and 
ous  readings  came  into  existence.  These  varite  lee- 
M  may  be  assigned  to  two  sources.  They  were  made 
itentionally  or  purposely. 

Accidental  Mistakes,  — By  far  the  greater  num- 

of  existing  various  readings  owe  their  origin  to 

dent,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  the  following 


.  Tranacriben  saw  amiss,  and  therefore  they  con- 
mied  letters  similar  in  shape.  Beth  and  Kaph, 
lel  and  Nun,  Daleth  and  Resh,  He  and  Cheth,  are  so 

that  they  were  exchange<l.  Thus,  in  Neh.  xii,  3  we 
1  n-'aaO,  but  in  ver.  14  n'»:ar ;  1  Chron.  ix,  15,  ^nST, 

Neh.  xi,  17,^naT;  Gen.  x.  3,  rB^">,  but  1  (^hron.  i, 
*B^T;  Gen.  x,  4,  O^aTin,  but  1  Chron.  i,7,D^Dm-l; 
ii,  12,  D1XT3,  but  2  Sam.  viii,  12,  D-^X^,  etc.     From 

•anie  cause  the  c«>pyistA  transposed  letters,  words, 
I  sentences.    Thus  we  read, 

h.  xxl,  «7,  "pba,  bni  In  1  Chron.  vi,  86,  ^blX 
am.  1, 1,  inn— ,3,  but  lu  1  Chron.  vi,  19,  mr-p. 
im.xxUl,»l,"^T3ni3n,butln  1  Chron.  xi,33,'^?:"'inan. 
Lings  X,  11, 0'^aiabx,  but  lu  8  Chron.  ix,  1»,  D^r-.ribx. 
L  Ivli!,  46,  la'in^l,  but  In  8  8am.  xxli,  46,  lian^l. 
xvill,  60,  nin^  O'^ian,  but  in  S  Sam.  xxli,  60,  miT^ 

"   4B,"t33    "^aa    "^b     isnio"^     Itk    5^cb 

'»b-1Bn^^  but  In  2  Sam.  xxii,  46,  ^33 

ij)  n5«o''  1TX  ria«b  ■•b-iicns'^  is:. 

np.  also  Psa.  xcrl,  9-11  with  1  Chron.  xvi,  30-38. 

Prom  the  same  cause  they  omitted  letters,  words,  and 
tenoesy  espedaUy  when  two  periods  or  clauses  termi- 
ed  io  the  same  way.  Thus  Neh.  xi,  5,  r(^C!?73,  but 
hroiLiv,86;  vi,16,m»5;  Psa. xviii, 42, 15125% but 
sm.  xxii,  42,  l^QT.  Words  were  omitted :  as  in  1  Sam. 
.where,  after  11*»5«,  probably  LTT31— ,ia  (Sept,  Ik 


irokiiOQ  avrov  it  'Apco^oi/i)  was  left  out  The  omis- 
sion of  clauses  or  sentences  we  notice,  e.  g.  1  Sam.  v,  3, 
where,  after  nima^,  the  words  1«n"^1  •,m  n"^a  1«a'^1 
were  omitted,  for  the  Sept.  reads  cat  ci<r^X3ov  vq  oTkov 
Aayuiu  Kai  ttSov,  The  last  two  examples  of  omission 
bear  the  technical  name  of  oftoiorfXfvrov, 

2.  Transcribers  heard  amisa,  and  fell  into  mistakes. 
Here  the  same  obser\'ations  can  be  made  as  above. 
Thus— 

1  Sam.  xrii,  34,  we  find  Mt,  as  in  several  codd..  Instead 

ofHttJ. 
"     xxii,  18,  m.  but  the  Keri,  aXI. 

2  Kings  XX,  4, 1^3?n,  "     "       "     i:8n. 

Pmu  xcvi,  11,  Tbs%  but  1  Chron.  xvi,  82,  yb5\ 
Isa.  IxY,  4,  piD,  but  Keri,  pia. 

To  this  cause  must  be  ascribed  the  seventeen  identifica- 
tions of  Kb  with  lb  noted  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible. 

3.  Transcribers  made  mistakes  from  memory.  Where 
the  copyist  trusted  too  much  to  his  memory,  he  con- 
founded synonymous  terms,  as  in  Lev.  xxv,36,  bx  with 
ba;  in  2*Kings  i,  10,  IST'I  with  1^X"^1,  and  mn"s 
with  •'anX;  or  he  altered  the  word,  after  the  more  fre- 
quent forms,  in  parallel  passages.  Thus,  in  Isa.  Ixiii,  16, 
some  have  l^ttJ  irisb  instead  of  ^^O  cbiria,  be- 
cause the  former  is  the  more  common. 

4.  Transcribers  made  mistakes  in  judgment.  They 
misapprehended  the  text  before  them,  and  therefore  di- 
vided wortls  badly,  miaundeiBtood  abbreviations,  and 
blundered  with  regard  to  the  letters  called  custodes  line- 
arum,  as  well  as  marginal  notes.  One  word  was  im- 
properly separated  into  two,  or  two  combined  int<»  one. 
An  example  occurs  in  P»a.  xlviii,  15,  where  the  text  has 
m^  b?  instead  of  niab?,  unto  death  instead  of  for- 
ever.  The  latter  reading  is  found  in  many  MSS.  and 
editions;  Sept,  uq  tovq  at^t'of;;  Vulg.  in  sacula.  On 
the  contrary,  Iv,  16,  n -^ttJ^,  the  textual  reading,  denot- 
ing desolations,  is  directed  by  the  Keri  to  be  divided  into 
P1^  i;2i^  let  death  seize.  This  is  adopted  by  many 
MSS.,  editions,  and  old  translators,  as  Sept.,  Vulg., 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Jerome. 

Abbreviations  were  usually  made  by  writing  the  first 
letter  of  a  wonl  and  appending  a  small  stroke  or  two  to 
indicate  the  omission  of  some  letters.  Hence  the  omis- 
sion was  sometimes  erroneously  supplied,  or  the  abbre- 
viate«l  word  was  considered  complete  in  itself.  Thus, 
nm*^  was  shortened  into  "^  or  \     In  Isa.  xlii,  19,  the 

Sept.  has  translated  T^^%X^  1"?3  by  o  ^o»*X«i*  /low, 
Hhowing  that  they  mistook  "^  1373  for  "^"IDJS.  So 
also  in  Jcr.  vi,  11,  TV\T\!^  nan,  the  fury  of  Jehovah,  is 
translated  by  the  Sept.  ^vfiuv  fiov,  showing  that  they 

miHti)ok  '■<  ncn  for  "^r^n;  Psa.  xxxi,  7,  ^rx:»,  / 

hate,  all  ancient  translators  understood  for  nm*^  Pita 3, 
thou,  Ixtrd,  hatest ;  and  this  reaiiing  is  found  in  CV>d.  170. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  did  not  divid^  wonl 
between  two  lines.  When  there  was  a  vacant  space  at 
the  end  of  a  line  too  nmall  to  contain  the  next  word, 
they  added  letters  to  fill  it  up  and  preserve  the  uniform 
ap|)earanee  of  the  copy.  These  su|)ernumerary  letters 
were  generally  the  initials  of  the  following  word,  though 
it  was  written  entire  in  the  next  line.  Ignorant  trnn- 
scril)ers  may  have  taken  these  superfluous  letters,  called 
custodes  linearum,  "  keepers  of  the  lines,"  into  the  text. 
Thus  it  is  thought  by  si>me  that  in  Ina.  xxxv,  1,  the  com- 
mon reading  iSlia  Ovrr"*  arose  from  ■^S'T2  O  vrr% 
by  joining  the  superfluous  %  t4)  the  end  of  the  verb. 
On  the  other  hand,  transcribers  suspci^tetl  the  existence 
of  these  custodes  iuiearum  in  places  where  they  did  not 
occur,  and  omitted  part  of  the  text.  So  in  Ex<h1.  xxxi, 
8  the  word  bs,  **  all,'*  appears  to  have  been  omitted  be- 
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cause  uf  the  fulluwiii^  "i^hz.    The  omitted  word  is  found  amoii^  them  were  Isaac  Vossius,  W.  WhUtcm,  J.  Monoii^ 

ill  the  oldest  ver»iou».     Krrors  ahto  aiuse  from  taking  <^^m  ^^o  a«;aiii  were  refuted  by  Carpzo%-,  I>e  Muil,Tt|^ 

mar^niial  annotations  into  the  text.     ProUbly  Isa.  vii,  ^"''  ^"^^  Cocceiu^  Grabe,  Trigland,  BeUarmioe,  &  .Si- 

17  fumishenan  example,  for  the  cUuse  ni«x  -|b^  PK  rn,(.lassius,Ca|Kdlu^Mdah«rt  ofothens  w^ 

.    , ,        „       '  .     ,  .        '  inuig  the  question  sme  studto  et  va,  were  uot  apt  to  iK 

iH  unsuitable.     To  such  raarj^inal  annotations  must  be  ^j^^.j^.  ^y^^  reason  run  astray. 

ascribeti  those  passages  in  which  to  one  word  a  second        There  are  two  or  three  places  in  which  the  cbtigeof 

or  even  a  thinl  translation  is  added.    Thus  in  1  Sam.  xii,  intentional  corruption  has  a  plausible  appeaiance,  riz. 

14  the  Sept.  reads,  for  i:r'!2C")  Kbi,  Kal  ov  rare^va-  Psa.  xvi,  10;  xxii,  17;  and  Zech.  xii,  10;  but.  wiiboot 

ffTuxrat:  »/fiaf  (rai  or  t^Xanng  »Jfiac).  entering  upon  an  examination  of  these  passagw,  •»  be- 

In  some  cases  the  MS.  itself  may  have  been  the  cause  yond  the  province  of  this  article,  we  may  sUte  that  i 

of  errors,  Ixi  it  that  it  was  illegible  or  that  some  letters  cl««  examination  proves  the  folly  of  the  chaq^ 
were  obliterated.     After  all,  it  must  be  obvious  that  no        With  regard  to  the  other  classes  of  alterations  irang 

intentional  errors  were  made,  and  the  existence  of  vari-  from  a  well-meaning  desire  on  behalf  of  the  i«xt,wt 

ous  readings  is  purely  accitlental.  »*€  no  gootl  reason  to  doubt  that  readings  appsicntlr 

II.  ItUentional  JfCrrom.— After  what  has  been  said,  it  easier  or  less  objectionable  were  occasionally  sahrtiuitd 

would  be  useless  to  si)eak  of  mteHiiomtl  errors  were  it  for  others;  that  supposed  mistakes  were  rectified;  plaeei. 

not  for  the  very  fact  that  Church  fathers,  Mohammed,  where  something  appeared  U>  be  wanting,  filled  ap;  uA 

and  «;holars  of  renown  have  brought  such  a  charge  iwunsages  made  conformable  to  parallel  ones.    Example* 

against  the  Jews.    But  the  charge  has  not  been  substan-  ,,f  ^j^^^  ^j^^  .„  found  in  Gen.  ii,  2,  where,  for  -^S^on, 

tiateil.     Their  veneration  for  the  sacretl  books  was  too  ,,     .,  ,,     ^         .  «    .      .  ^L.^^    «r     v 

great  to  aUow  them  to  make  alterations,  knowing  them  ^^"^  ^^•"'antan,  Sept,,  and  Synac  have  -CCn;  Numlu 

to  be  wrong.     Josephus  {Cont,  Apim.  i,  8)  says,  Toeov-  ^*^'"»  "'  ^^«^»  itmUc^A  of  omax,  various  MSS.  with 

Tov  ydp  aimtvog  ?/^i|  irapiftxnic*^Toi:,  ovti  irpotr^thw  the  Samaritan  read  "iH^^X  with  the  feminine  sufiix; 

nc  oviii'j  ovn  aiptXtlv  avrwv^  ovri  fitra^iivat  rt-  Judg.  xviii,  80,  where,  for  nCIS,  was  put  ntTSS;   I 


fioic  Kai  l^taiv  iravria  mtft^n*"*^'     ^-ike  the  Samari-  xxiii,  2,  was  separated  into  "^T  Dl^;  and  ^'A  Ty,  io 

tans,  the  early  Christians  bnmght  the  accusation  of  air-  «  .  ^^„:;:  o  «,.^  «k-«««-i  :»  ..«.«»« iktac  :«»«  •i***^  .. 

^,     /    ^        •    .  .».     1            1.  .    .^  I^a.  xxviii.S,  was  changed  in  somuMSci.  into  "C53  TJ. 

ruptmg  the  text  against  the  Jews.    But  these  were  not  .     **  ^^       •     ii 

competent  witnesses  or  righteous  acctisere.     F»)r  when  *"*  *•"*'  '*'^*"'  P«""r»»  "*>«"  *»«♦  "• 

the  .Jews  (juoted  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  |>assages  differ-  ^^*^  a^** ''  """^  appear  that  aU  readings  must  be 

ijig  fn)m  the  Sept.,  which  some  of  the  fathers  regarded  ^^^^^^  ^  P"«*lv  accidental  causes,  such  as  have  heen 

as  inspiwHl,  it  was  very  easy  t4i  say  that  the  .lews  luid  e»»uraerated  above.     Sec  Keri  ani>  Kkthik     (RP.) 

corrupted  Scripture  in  such  places.     This  was  all  the  Varisuus  is  the  name  of  a  supposed  early  heivtio, 

reply  they  could  make,  being  themselves  ignorant  of  mentioned  by  Ittigius  (De  HartsiaTrdtUy  iii,  1,  Appen- 

the  Hebrew  original.     It  was  different  with  Moham-  dix  xii)  as  )>eing  named  in  an  anonymous  comnifntan- 

med  (sec  the  Koran,  sura  ii,  73, 17G-178 ;  iii,  188 ;  v,  17).  on  St.  Matthew.    It  is  thought  the  true  reading  \»  Har. 

His  charge  is  equally  directed  against  Christians  as  /e^tu,  an<l  that  the  person  intended  is  Elyiiias  tb«  mv- 

against  Jews,  because  of  his  inability  to  find  any  sup-  cerer,  who  is  so  called  in  Acts  xiii,  6.     See  Buttttn, 

port  ill  the  Scriptures  for  his  prophetical  pretensions.  Bamftttm  lectures,  p.  495. 

The  earliest  among  Christians  who  made  the  charge  Varlet,  Dominique  Maris,  a  French  pwkt*,  ww 

againMt  the  Jews  of  a>rrupting  the  text  was  Justin  Mar-  bom  in  Paris,  March  15,  1678.     His  father,  who  erent- 

tyr(comp.  r»y/>A«,  c  71,  72,  78),  who  was  foUowed  by  uallv  became  a  hermit  of  Mount  Valerian,  had  etrhrdw- 

IrciueuH,  Tertullian,  and  others.    All  these  fathers  knew  ,i„eil  him  (ot  the  Church,  and  he  entered  the  sefliiMnr 

nothing  of  Hebrew;  they  had  to  avail  themselves  of  of  St.  Magloire,  where  in  1706hereceive<lonlinitk«ind 

the  Sept.     Of  more  im|>orUnce  is  the  testimony  of  Ori-  the  diploma  of  doctor.     He  served  soon  after  »  cunte 

gen  and  Jerome,  because  they  knew  Hebrew.    It  is  true  of  0>nrtan8-(^harcnton ;  but,  becoming  attached  to  the 

that  Jerome,  in  his  CommeHtury  tm  (ialaiuim  »m,  ap|)eans  <l(Krt  riiies  of  the  lV»rt-Royalists,  he  opposed  the  ball  fw- 

indeed,  to  cliarge  the  Jews  with  erasing  the  word  bs  in  f/*>ni/utt.  and  in  conseiiueiice  left  for  America  in  17U, 

Dent.  xxvii,26;  for  he  says, "  Incertum  habemus  utnim  whore  he  instructed  the  inhabitants  of  Lotiisiaiia.    He 

LXX  iiiter|)rete8  addideri'nt  Dout,  xxvii,  26  ortuiis  homo  was  recalled  to  Kurojie,  and  ap|K>inted  bishop  of  A»cil« 

et  in  omnibus,  an  in  veleri  Hebneo  ita  fuerit  et  postea  and  coadjutor  of  the  bishop  of  Babylon  (^Sept.  17,1718^: 

a  Judieis  deletum  sit Quam  ob  caiisam  Samariiano-  and  after  consecration  ( Feb.  19,  1719)  he  sailed  fc«» 

mm  Hebnea  volumina  relegens  inveni  bs  scripium  esse  Am«tenlam.  cnisml  Russia,  and  tO(»k  up  his  rwidence 

et  cum  LXx'interpretibus  concordare.     Fmstra  igitur  «'  «»'«/^"';;»  *»f  '•«"[•' »"  Hamadan.     He  wu  snon  de- 

...    ,  ^  ,        .  I    I   •     ..    •  1        .                 I        1  r  *  iMirtwi  bv  the  pope,  however;  and  after  settling  in  A»- 

uliHl  tulemnt  Judsei,  ut  videreiitur  esse  sub  maledicto.  '      ,     *  y,-.w»v  u    ah             i  j  *•        ..u    u  n  ^.lu 

.'           ,                    .  ,         ,  utenlam  (If 20)  he  finallv  appealed  from  the  bulla U)« 

SI  non  ycMsent  omnia  complere  qiue  scTipta  sunt:  cum  ,,,  ,    ,-    ,-,.>ox   l  I     ^ZTu  i                     i-    .'»« 

.•       ,,    .                *^         ^  ,.         '. ,       .         f  ixHie  (rel).  lo,  1«23),  butfUcvertheleaa,  gave  ocdioats* 

antiquiores  altenus  uuouue  gentis  litene  111  positum  fu-  '    '-  ^            _.        i^-.,.-^    *  it*      ul       i^i-v^;* 

•.,,„,,  1  V-      .            .            .'               .  t<»  four  recu(«ant  ecclesiastics  at  Utrecht,  puhlishioc »» 

isii*e  testentur.       But  this  charge  diies  iu»t  appear  to  ,.     ,  ,.     _  .  .     ,     ,     .     ,._  ,  .-^j  o-\      «    j*  j^ 

.         .         I  •     ,  i..       .        •  •                   1              r  uis  defeiure  his . -I  pr;f<H7te*  (Amst.  1724-27).     Hedieiiv 

have  iKH-n  his  deliberate  opinion,  as  can  be  seen  fn»m  ,,.         .  ,          .  i-.J'  *►  xr-     u    i-ja      4^      n  -i> 

,  .     „           ^                f     •  V      I       •       1          I  Khvnwick,  near  l,trecnt.  May  14>  1«42.     See  UoeWi 

his   ( ommetitarv   on   Isamh^  ch.  vi,  where    he    savs,  .,  *      #.,,.••/ 

.,,.      ,  .    ,.     .*..       •.  .1  1           II              .          f    I*-  Sour,  Hvtg  (t«neriui^,n,\'. 

*'Quo<lsi  aliquis  dixent,  Ilebneos  libros  fHrntca  a  Judteis  *' 

esse  falsattw,  audiat  Origenem,  qui<l  in  mtavo  volumine  Varnell,  John  M.,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Eptf- 

expUiiationum  Ksaiw  huic  respondeat   quwstiimcul* :  copal  (Uiurch,  South.     No  record  of  his  birth  or  eirir 

<|iukI  iiuiu|uam  Dominuset  A|>ostoli,qui  ctetora  crimina  ^^^^  ***  preserved.     He  was  converted  in  1847,  »*«»"J 

arguuni  in  scrihis  et  Pliari«a»i»,  de  lioc  crimine.  quod  >"^*^  ^^c  Holston  (East  Tenn.)  Conference  in  1849.  nid 

erat  maximum,  reticuissent.  sin  autem  dixerint  \mx  ad-  labored  with  zeal  and  fidelity  untU  hia  deatk,iD  l«57. 

vciituni  Domini  Salvat.)ris  et  pmflicatiouem  A|Mistolo-  Mr.  VameU  was  a  devont,  energetic  young  num.    i» 

rum  libros  Hebneos  fuirwj  falsatos.  cachiiinum  tenere  Minvtes  of  AmuiU  Cot^ertnces,  M.  EU  Chtrek,  Scutk, 

non  ]K>tero,  ut  Salvator  et  Evangolista*  et  Ajwstnli  tta  1**«^'»  P»  '•^• 

testimonia  protuleriiit.  iit  Judiei  |M»Miea  falsatiiri  erant.*"  Varotarl,  Ai.esaandro  (//  AidbrmiMo),  an  emi- 

In  Mpite  of  this  im|tortant  testimony,  there  were  not  nent  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Fadiia  in  159Ql    He 

wanting  some  who  renewed  the  old  charge.     Foremost  received  iiistraction  in  painting,  and  began  in  chiMkood 
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>Mudy  wid  imiUU  the  vruriu  ofHtian,  which  wen  at  {  u 
Uua.     He  hm  wnt,  while  youiig,  tu 
niiniwd  ttw  Mndy  of  Titiai 

nwlend  aoiong  the  rorenHHC  at  nu  uiicipiei.  nui 
iMoR*  aboaDd  ID  Venice  uid  Failu*,  but  are  rarely 
Bt  with  dKwhen.  The  principal  are,  Tkt  Driid 
IriM  (mw  at  Flonnce)  —Tlu  Suppir  ut  Cma,  in  the 
■Apter  of  I«  Caritk  at  Venice: — fuur  histonee  uf  the 
»  of  S.  Dommico.  He  died  in  1660.  See  .Spouner, 
•19.  Hill,  oflkt  Fine  Artt,  ».  v. 

Vbito,  Mabcitb  TKiisnTiT;H,  a  learned  Ruman  inti- 
uriaii,  wan  bgm  in  the  Sabine  Iflwn  uf  Keate.  HC.  116. 
c  waa  deacended  from  an  ancient  limily  of  Hnitoriil 
ink,  and  wa>  Unt  inatructed  by  L.  .KUll^  alterwardg 
r  Antiothua,  an  Academic  philinopher.  Vanrv  was 
KT  pTOtnincDt  in  the  pnlilical  htstoiy  uf  his  time,  ad- 
ttinU  En  (he  cause  of  Pompey,  and  porfonnini^  the  du- 
•■  of  general  in  Spain.  He  withdrew  (rum  public  life 
Iter  the  defeat  at  Punpey,  and  waa  reconciled  U>  Cesar. 

Tod;  said  to  be  the  mtiM  Innied  nf  the  Kimiana.  Itis 
•ming  extetided  u>  aimoM  every  department  of  linowi- 
dg*.  Hi*  wrilinga  embraced  ({nmrnar,  rheuric,  poet- 
j,  geof^pbj,  historr,  philuaophy. 


candidate  at  rtraveiaiil,IloIliiid,  in  1G99;  pastiH-al. 
KingMou,  K.  Y.,  from  1710  tu  I'dO;  and  uflea  officiated 
at  Rhiiielieck,  having  nrganjfeil  that  Church.  Sue  Coi- 
win,  Manual  of  Ike  RfJoriHtd  Vhunk  m  AinerU<i,a.v. 
Vmo,  Gl-btavus.  See  Gi-«TAVUa  1  (VaSa), 
VBaBil,UiOKuio,an  Italian  auihur  and  painter,  wa* 
bom  at  Aiezzo.  in  'riwcaiiy,  in  IfilS.  He  uudied  art, 
architecture,  and  painting  praclicallyj  became  the  pu- 
pil and  friend  uf  Michael  Angela;  and  obtained  the 
patrunagg  uf  auch  dintinguiahed  perwiiB  a>  cardinal  ip- 
pulitu  de' Medici,  pope  Clement  Vil,andthedulie*  Alea- 
BBnrini  and  Coiuuo  de'  Medici.  [Ie  painted  numeruui 
works  in  variinu  parta  uf  Italy,  amoni;  them  nereral 

in  the  Sala  Kegia  in  the  Vatican.  As  an  architect 
I  VaMri  attained  gieater  excellence  than  as  a  painter. 
He  built  the  church  of  Abbadia  in  Areuo;  a  great  part 


I  of  the  palace  nl  Juliui 
LTffizi  in  Flomice.  cum 
,  after  his  death,  by  Alfa 


III  at  Rum< 


ainiog  ^0  boolui,  170  nf  which  were  in  metrical  form. 
)iily  two  uf  his  works  remain,  l>e  Lingua  Lalimi  and 
fanm  Riutiairam  Ukri  III.  AnguBtine  (£le  CtrilaU 
'HIib.  vii)  gives  aa  account  of  his  bonk  on  .^■MqHititi, 
lith  oo|Houi  extimcta.  Varm  distinguished  three  kinds 
/religion — mjrrtieai,  which  the  pueia  chielly  use;  phgi- 
To^  which  the  philnaophers  use;  and  ciVtf,  which  peo- 
lea  luc  He  spoke  in  positive  disapproval  of  the  myths 
id  loKSikl*  of  the  popular  faith.  Augustine  says  he 
nit  u  far  aa  he  dared  in  that  direction.  The  natural 
lilfMOphv  in  the  various  schools  he  describes  without 
naare.  Civil  theokigy,  orthacordained  by  the  Sute, 
miiiuiclv  described  and  cutnmended.  Varradied  B.C 
.  See  Ueberweg,  Hif.  of  Phiiot.  i,  IH9;  Fiaher,  Ht^ 
mmii!/tafCkHtliamig(il.YAH77j,p.\-iS;  Smiih,  Din. 
'  (Sum.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Vwrtabads.  an  order  of  celibate  priests  in  the  Ar- 
enian  Church  (q.  v.),  who  are  attached  to  the  churches 
I  preachers  (the  married  prieats  do  nut  uaually  preach), 
>d  from  amnng  whom  the  bishops  and  higher  clergy 
m  taken.  It  is  a  degree  of  honor  correaponiling  very 
eaily  ta  oar  doctor  of  divinity,  and  is  given  with  the 
ime  niemnity  as  holy  oMers. 

▼ftrty,  Jons,  an  English  Congregalioiul  minister, 
m  bom  in  I»nd<m,  Nov.  29,  ITW.  He  wss  educated 
t  Hoxinn  Aca<leiiiy,  and  ordiiiied  at  Milcham,  Surrev, 
D  1S33.  In  1839' he  acceph^l  an  invitation  to  the 
lAurch  at  Fareham,  and  for  twenty-three  years  faitli- 
blly  labored  with  that  pea[ile.  Mr.  Varly  waa  a  decid- 
A  and  earnest  Christian,  and  a  man  of  stnmgpiely  and 
arge  Christian  influence.  Iledietl  .\pril  16, 1M73.  See 
Lond.)  Cong.  r«ir-*™t,  187-1,  p.  «58. 

Vaniaa.  in  Hindfl  mythology,  is  one  of  the  highest 
ind  iDoM  powerful  ofthegoils,  yet  one  of  the  moat  vague 
[nd  least  known  nf  all  deiriea.  In  the  Veilaathiadivin- 
ty  ia  ofUm  oonfoundeil  with  Indra  and  Agiit.  See  Le- 
ioroianl,C4«U«n.Va$K,  P.1SI;  MllUer,  CAifx/rum 
iCensoa  ITorisilap  (see  Index). 

Vanu,  P.  QcnrTiMi's.  proomsnl  of  Syria  fhr  several 
'can  (between  B.C  IH  and  A.I>.7),arter'.><entiuB  .Satnr- 
linua,  an  olRce  which  he  administered  with  such  rapar- 
tr  tbu  Velleius  Pat«renlua  says  of  him  (ii,  1 17),  "  As  a 
lOur  man  he  entered  the  rich  country,  and  as  a  rich  man 
«  1^  the  coonlry  poor."  Some  (if  his  gi'vernmenul 
eta  are  rebeaned  by  Josephua  {f,\fr,  11 :  ^  nf.  xvii,  6  si(.: 
Var,  i,  !1, 6;  ii,S,  t ;  fi,  S>  He  subsp(|uenllv  sustained 
.  notable  defeat  in  Cermany.  See  Smith,  IHri.  if  Clna. 
Hag.  a.  V.     See  Govsksok. 

Vaa(oTD«  Vu),PETRtia,aDuteh  minister  of  the 
Mbnaad  Church,  bora  about  1658.     He  is  menltimeil 


15til  and  completed, 
Parigu  This  last  is  cmud- 
I  ere*]  iiy  cnitcs  to  tw  nis  neat  archlteciural  work.  Many 
I  other  buildings  and  |ians  of  structures  are  ascribed  lu 
himi  and  be  was  ehietty  instrumental  in  re-establish- 
ing the  Florentine  Acailemy  of  Design.  He  died  in 
Florence,  Jan.  27, 1574.  As  a  writer  on  art  Vasaii  at- 
tained considerable  celebrity.  He  entered  upon  hia 
wurk  at  the  suggestion  of  canlinal  Farnese,  and  subae- 
quently  enlarged  ihe  scope  and  plan  of  his  book.  It  is 
entitled  Vite  de'  p&  Kcalenti  I'tltori,  SaiUnri,  e  A  rcki- 
Mti,  and  was  first  published  in  Florence  in  two  volumes 
(1650).     In  I&6S  he  underluuh  a  new  tour  to  prepare 

Several  subsei|>icnt  editions  appeared  from  time  to  lime, 
a  recent  one  in  Florence,  in  thirteen  volumea  (1846-57). 
It  baa  been  tranalated  into  English  and  publiahed  in 
Bohn's  Standard  Library.     See  Spooner,  Biog,  Uitt.  of 

Vaa«.  See  Basin;  Bottle;  Bowl;  CHALrce; 
Cup;  Urn,  etc 

Vaaey,  Thomaa  (1),  waa  an  orphan  ward  of  a 
wealthy  and  childlen  uncle,  who  disownnl  him  on  Ta- 
aev's  becoming  a  Meihodial,  He  began  his  ministrv  in 
1776;  iraTrileil  in  the  Dales  in  1782.  Uverpool  in  ifSS; 
and  in  I7M4  he  was  ordained  a  prvabvicr  of  the  Church 
of  F-ngUnd  by  Wesley,  and  saiied'with  Dr.  Coke  to 
America,  where  he  shared  the  tuila  and  perila  of  Fran- 
cis Asbury.  He  waa  here  ordained  by  biahop  While, 
and  afterwarda  returned  10  England,  and,  with  Wesley's 
consent,  accepted  a  curacy.  In  IT8t>  he  resumed  the 
itinerant  work,  and  coniinued  therein  unlit  181 1,  when 
he  waa  appointed  10  perform  Ihe  liturgical  services  in 
the  City  Itnail  ChapeL  In  1826,  with  ■  pension  from 
the  trualeea,  he  retired  lo  Leeds,  where  he  died  very 
suddenly,  Dec  27,  Iin!6,  in  his  eiglity-diat  year.  See 
Slevenaon,  HtMl.  of  CUg  Ro,id  Ckiipet  (Lond.  1872, 
8vo),  p.  152;  Cffg  Road  U.igiuiae,  1871;  WriL  Metk, 
.Va«:1827,p.l42;  Hay,  IK30  (portrait);  Stcvena, //uT. 
of  itflkodim,  iii,  4B7 ;  IliU.  of  Melk.  Epiic.  CharrA,  ii, 
155,  166 ;  Smith,  Hi4L  of  IVetl.  Uel/iodiim  (see  Index, 

Vasej,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  Wesleya 


n  1779.     He  w 


nlTO 


menceilto  preach  in  1801  at  Barrow  and  Epwortb;  waa 
ordained  in  1804;  labored,  among  othen,  nn  Ibe  Sun- 
derland, Whilbv,  Darlington,  and  Colne  (1816)  drcuita. 
He  died  of  inHammaton-  fever,  May  5,  1818.  Many 
were  converted  through  hia  earnest  and  godly  ministry. 
See  H'nl.  Ulnh.  Hag.  1820,  p.  401, 481. 

Vaah'ol (lleb.  \'atkni',^ZV^.mftrrmit)i.<ailrong{ 
SepI.Xoi'i;  Vulg.  ruuan),  the'arst-ham  of  Samuel  ac- 
cording to  1  Chruii.  vi.  28  [Ileb.  IB] ;  but  1  Sam.  viii,  i 
■hows  that  Che  true  reading  should  be  "^lOI,  "  the  sao- 
ond,"  and  that  the  name  of  Joel,  ihe  eldest  Son,  haa 
droppeil  out.    See  Sahuri. 

Vaab'tl  (Heb.  I'luilri'',  ^rio^  Pera.kaa(i/W  wom- 
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an;  Sept.  'Xirriv;  Josepbiu  Oudumi;  Tulg.  Vasthi),  the 
**  queen"  (HSPan)  of  Abasuenu  (Xerxen),  who,  for  re- 
fusing  to  show  herself  to  the  king's  guests  at  the  royal 
banquet,  when  sent  for  by  the  king,  incurred  his  wrath, 
and  was  repudiated  and  deposed  (Esth.  i),  when  Esther 
was  substituted  in  her  place.  B.C.  483.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  identify  ber  with  historical  {jerson- 
ages;  as  by  Usher  with  Atossa,  the  wife  of  Darius  lly- 
staspis,  and  by  J.  Capellus  with  Patyitaiisj  the  mother 
of  Ochus ;  but,  as  was  said  of  Esther  (like  the  "  three- 
score queens"  in  Cant,  vi,  8,  9;  comp.  Herod,  i,  185),  it 
is  far  more  probable  that  she  was  only  one  of  the  infe- 
rior wives,  dignified  with  the  title  of  queen,  whose  name 
has  utterly  disappeared  from  history.  See  Esther. 
Thb  view  of  Vashti's  position  seems  further  to  tally  ex- 
actly with  the  narrative  of  Ahasuerus's  order,  and  Vash- 
ti's refusal,  considered  with  reference  to  the  national 
manners  of  the  Persians.  For  Plutarch  {Conjug.  Pra- 
cept,  c  16)  tells  us,  in  agreement  with  Herod,  v,  18,  that 
the  kings  of  Persia  have  their  legitimate  wives  to  sit  at 
table  with  them  at  their  banquets;  but  that,  when  they 
choose  to  riot  and  drink,  they  send  their  wives  away 
and  call  in  the  concubines  and  singing-girls.  Hence, 
when  the  heart  of  Ahasuerus  "  was  merry  with  wine," 
he  sent  for  Vashti,  looking  upon  her  only  as  a  concu- 
bine; she,  on  the  other  hand,  considering  herself  as  one 
of  the  Kovpi^iai  yvi'diKi^,  or  legitimate  wives,  refused 
to  come.  Josephu8*s  statement  {Ant.  xi,  6, 1)  that  it  is 
coutrarv  to  the  customs  of  the  Persians  for  their  wives 
to  be  seen  by  any  men  but  their  own  husbands  is  evi- 
dently inaccurate,  being  equally  contradicted  by  He- 
rodotus (v,  18)  and  by  the  book  of  Esther  itself  (v,  4, 8, 
12,  etc). 

Vasishtha  (superlative  of  Sanscrit  rownuit, 
"  wealthy")  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Vedic  Kishis,  the  author  of  several  hymns  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  an<l  a  personage  important  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Brahmanic  or  priestly  caste  of  the  Hindis.  All 
that  is  certainly  known  of  him  is  that  he  was  a  sage  of 
high  reputation,  and  a  priest  jealous  of  the  privileges 
and  the  position  of  his  caste,  and  ever  ready  to  assert 
its  superiority  over  the  second,  or  roilitarvand  royal, 
caste.  See  Muir,  Ot'iginal  Stmtcrit  Tevi»  (Lond.  1858) ; 
MuUer,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop, 

Vasquez,  Alonso,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  born  at 
Ronda  about  1589.  He  studied  at  Seville  under  Anto- 
nio Arfian,  and  acquired  considerable  re|>utation  as  a 
historical  painter.  His  principal  works  are  in  the 
monaster^'  of  the  Barefooted  Carmelites  at  Seville.  He 
died  about  1645.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  rtSf  8.  V. 

Vasquez,  Dionysius,  a  Spanish  monk,  was  bom 
June  5,  1500,  at  Toledo.  He  was  a  very  learned  man, 
and  one  of  the  Cint  who  undertook  the  edition  of  the 
Biblia  Compluietutia,  which  canlinal  Ximenes  pn»[>oscd. 
He  died  June  1, 1539.  His  writings,  in  Latin  and  Span- 
ish, are  mostly  in  MS.  See  Antonii  Biblioth.  Hi^pum- 
ca;  (randulphus,  De  200  Scriptoribus  Atif/usfinuinis ; 
Jocher,  AUgtmeirtes  Gelehrten-LearihnL,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Vasquez,  Qabriel,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  was  born 
in  1551  at  Relmonte.  For  twentv-nine  vears  he  was 
pnifessor  at  Alcaic,  where  he  died,  Sept.  23,  1604.  He 
wrote,  Comtnmtt.  in  Kpp.  Puuli:  —  Comment,  in  Tk. 
Aquinatis  Theohgiam : — Metaphys.  I/isquisifionnm  fie 
ChUu  Adoratvmis  Libri  Tre.s  (Mayence,  1600).  Hi.H 
works  were  published  in  10  vols.  fol.  (Lyons*,  1620). 
See  Antonii  Bibfioth.  //Ltpanica ;  Allegambe,  BibHothe- 
ca  Scriptontm  Societatis  Jexu ;  .Jocher,  A  Uge.meints  6V- 
lehHeU'I^xikon^  s.  v.     (B.  I*.) 

Vasquez,  Juan  Bautista,  a  Spanish  painter  and 
sculptor,  was  l)om  at  Seville  in  the  16th  century.  His 
best  painting  is  a  picture  of  the  Vii^n  and  In/itnt,  at  the 
altaf  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  <iranada.  See  Spoo- 
ner, Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vassar,  John  E.,  a  missionary  colporteur  of  the 


American  Tract  Society,  commonly  called" Uncle Juha 
Vassar."    Vassar  was  bom  Jan.  18,  1818,  and  for  ouoy 
years  was  foreman  in  the  great  brewery  of  his  Gousiu,Mau 
thew  Vassar,  the  founder  of  the  college  at  Pougbkeqi- 
ale.     John  was  converted  about  the  year  1843,  when, 
he  rejected  an  offer  of  large  wealth  from  his  cousin  aiM^ 
entered  vigorously  into  the  temperance  reform  move — 
ment.     He  was  among  the  HrHt  colporteurs  the  Thm^k 
Society  sent  to  the  then  Far  West.     He  began  his  \mk,^ 
bors  about  1848  in  the  wilderness  of  Illinois,  and  he  cuc%  ~ 
tinned  in  that  capacity,  with  slight  interrupticu),  uni 
his  death.     He  had  a  peculiar  fitness  for  his  wurl 
Thoroughly  armed  with  Gospel  texts,  and  full  of 
nestness  and  unselfish  love,  he  pressed  the  truth  u\ 
all;  and  he  was  almost  invariably  receive<l  with  kin^ 
ness  by  alL     He  was  equally  at  home  among  cultai 
families,  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  as  among  otlb ' 
classes — farmers,  mechanics,  lumbermen,  miners,  soldie  - 
and  freedmen.    He  was  specially  useful  in  the  late  wi 
among  whole  brigades  of  soldiers  in  the  army  he  w-  .au^ 
**  Uncle  John,"  loved  and  honored  bv  all.     He  not  oi  m  1v 
held  religious  meetings,  but  he  did  hospital  duty,  d  '■-■g 
graves  for  the  dead,  and  then  performed  religious  s^s^j- 
vices  and  communicateil  with  the  relatives  of  the  cA<- 
ceased.     Once  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  of  war;  but^      ti> 
escape  his  ceaseless  religious  importunity,  he  was 
set  at  liberty.    His  labors  were  instmmental  in  the 
version  of  multitudes.     Vassar  College  is  a  monunit^SiDt 
worthy  of  the  memory  of  its  founder;  but  more  etidt  vji^ 
ing  is  the  monument  of  the  noble  Christian  deeds  t  '^lat 
marked  the  life  of  this  honore<l  and  successful  mi$»>m  «:in- 
arv.     He  died  at  his  home  in  Poughkeepsie,  Deer- «  6, 
1878.     (W,  P.  S.) 

Vassar,  Matthevir,  a  well-known  layman  of      the 
Baptist  denomination,  and  founder  of  the  ctdlege  f4»v  ff. 
males  which  bears  his  name,  was  born  in  East  DereKa  am. 
Tuddenham  Parish,  County  of  Norfolk,  England,  i%.  j>n| 
29, 1792.    In  1796  his  father  came  to  America,  and    tix^ 
up  his  residence  at  Wappinger*s  Creek,  near  F^isgh^ 
kecpsie,  N.  Y.,  where  he  established  a  brewery.      7%^ 
enterprise  did  not  prove  successful,  and,  after  vanoos 
reverses  of  fortune,  he  became  a  farmer,  in  a  small  war; 
in  th^  vicinity  of  Poughkeepsie.     The  subject  of  thi» 
sketch,  then  quite  young,  commenced  the  roanafactare 
of  ale  on  a  small  scale.     The   business  grew  od  bi% 
hands,  until  at  last  it  reached  such  proportions  as  sur- 
passed the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  Mr.  Vantr. 
For  fifty  years,  until  1866,  he  continued  in  this  bon^' 
ness  and  accumulated  a  large  fortune.     His  mind  wa^' 
now  much  occupied  with  the  question  as  to  the  bead- 
disposition  he  should  make  of  his  great   gains.    He 
concluded  to  establish  a  college  for  females  where  the-''^' 
opportunities  for  obtaining  an   eilucation   should  be 
equal  to  those  fumishe<l  for  males.     In  1861  he  pro- 
cured from  the  New  York  Assembly  a  charter  for  Vw- 
sar  (College,  and  in  February  of  that  year  he  conveyed 
to  the  board  of  trustees  bonds  and  securities  to  the 
amount  in  cash  value  of  four  hundred  and  eight  tbou- 
MAud  dollars  to  l>e  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  college. 
He  also  gave  the  grounds  on  which  the  college  was 
built.     The  college  was  opened  in  1865,  and  from  the 
beginning  has  been  largely  patronized.     The  gifts  of 
its  founder  continued  to  be  bestowed  as  the  neccwitie» 
i»f  the  new  institiitidii  demanded  until  they  reached  the* 
niuniticent  sum  of  over  eight  hundred  thousand  dollarsi* 
While  addressing  the  trustees  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
oiKMiing  of  the  college,  Mr.  Vassar  died,  Jane  ^  1868.. 
See  Appiet(»is*  Annual  Cycloji,  viii,  756.     (J.  C  S.) 


Vassilacchi,  Antonio  {L'Aliensfy  or  AUmse  da 
Milo ),  a  painter,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Milo,  in  the 
(irecian  Archipelago,  in  i556.  He  was  sent  to  Venice 
when  quite  young,  and  placed  under  the  instructioD  of 
Paul  Veronese,  with  whom  he  made  such  progrcaa  and 
revealed  such  genius  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  his 
master,  who  dismissed  him  from  the  studio  with  the 
advice  that  he  should  confine  himself  to  amsll  paint- 
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k    Suspectuig  the  cause  of  his  dismissal,  and  confi-  idioms  of  the  Hebrew  language.     See  the  Bioyraphie 

t  in  his  own  powecs,  the  young  artist  redoubled  his  UnioerseiU,  Ixvii,  569  sq. ;   Jr>cher,  Gelthrlai-  Lexikon 

rta  to  attain  excellence.    He  acquired  great  distinc-  (CoL  146G),  voL  iv.     The  latter  refers  to  Adam,  ViUb 

I,  was  patronized  by  the  doge  and  principal  nubility  krudiiorum;  Samarthan,  Klofpa  GaUoi-um;  Teissier, 

Teoice,  was  invited  to  the  ci)urt  of  Spain  by  Philip  EUx/es  dta  Savons ;   and  Blount,  Cttuura   Ceiebnum 

tnd  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  earnestly  solicited  A  uctorum,  as  his  sources.  —  Herzog,  Real  -  Eiuyklop, 

I  to  enter  his  service;  but  he  declined  these  honors  s.  v. 

remained  in  Venice.     He  executed  many  works        Vater,  Johann  Skverin,  a  German  doctor  and  pro- 

the  churches  and  other  public  buddmgs  of  Venice  f^^,  ^f  theology,  was  bom  Mav  27, 1771,  at  Altenburg. 

in  other  Italian  cities.     Among  his  best  produc-  ^^  ^^^^^^  theoiogv  at  Jena,  but  more  especiallv  Ori- 

m  are,  Abraham  Sacnfcuig  Isaac  .-Cam  Slayuig  g„^^,  languages.     From  1792  to  1794  he  studied  clas- 

/.—the  Brazen  Serpent,  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  gj^j  philology  under  Wolf  at  Halle,  and  was  promoted 

•Iks  :-and  the  Z>ertr«c<«mo/rr(>y,  in  the  Sahidella  j^  1794  ^  ^^^^^  ^f  pbilosophv.     In  1796   he  com- 

itino.     He  died  at  Venice  m  1629.     See  Spooner,  fenced  lecturing  as  privat-docent  at  Jena,  was  made 

g.  Hist,  of  the  Fme  ArU,  s.  v.  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  1798,  and  was  called 

ITaBSOr,  Michel  lb,  a  French  theologian  and  his-  to  Halle  in  1800  as  professor  of  theology  and  Oriental 

an,  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  Priests  languages.     When  this  university  was  abandoned  in 

be  Oratory,  went  to  £ngland  in  1695,  where  he  died  1810.  he  went  to  Konigsberg,  to  return  again  to  Halle 

1718,  after  having  joined  the  Protestant  Church,  in  1820,  where  he  die<l,  March  15, 1826.     Vater  belong- 

is  the  author  of  Traits  de  la  Maniere  (T Examiner  ed  to  the  rationalistic  school,  and  his  work  on  the  Pen- 
Z>(^^«ioe<cfe/a  J^%iof<(Amst.  1697).  See  Winer,  tateuch  is  deeply  tainted  b}'  rationalistic  influences; 
ndbueh  tier  theoL  LitercUHr,'\,  341,  668;  FUrst,  BUd,  but  his  works  deserve  notice  for  their  learning.  He 
I  iii,  469.  (a  P.)  published,  Ihbr.  SprachUhrt  (Leips.  1797 ;  2d  ed.  1812) : 
Tbmbj,  Massacre  of.  Vassv  is  a  town  of  France  -^^?  /Mr  Sprachlehre  (ibid.  1798 ;  ad  ed.  1816): 
«aute-Mame,  on  the  Blaise;  twenty- eight  miles  -'{^'  ^"ch  (ibid.  1.99;  2d  ed.  1809):-/W- 
h-Ilorthwest  of  Chaumont,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  ^1  ^f  ^'"^'^  ^-  '^*«^'  "»^  «'*"*•  OrammatO:  (ibid 
lacre  of  the  ProtesUnts  bv  order  of  (iuise.  On  ^?^^J  ^d  ed.  181/)  .-Arab  syr  uml  chaUL  Lesebuch 
day  morning,  March  1,  1562,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  Obid.  1802)  :-Comm«i/ar  iiAer-  rfm  /Wf«cA  (Halle, 
,  a  retinue  of  nobles  and  soldiers,  arrived  at  Vassy,  1^"'  »  pU.)  .-Amoin  Oracula  (ibid.  1810)  tW^^io- 
lis  wav  to  Paris.  The  Protestants  were  holding  ""'^  Ve$sumts  AlexamHnoB  Jobi  nandum  saits  Axami- 
r  meeting  in  a  large  bam,  to  which  the  duke  sent  "^""'^  ^pecjmm  (  Konigsberg,  Ijl    ):-%«cAron,- 

.  of  hi«  wldiers,  who  provoked  a  conflict.    The  rest  f  «^i*  ^''-^'/it''  ^'T^''''**^!''  1"*^^  ^  '"  ^^  t^* 

»e  soldiers  came  to  their  aid,  broke  open  the  door,  ^/,^!^'*"!  18^)--AtrcA«,^*di.<-A/e  des   18.  nnd  19. 

zhtered  a  Urge  number  of  the  defenceless  congre-  ^«ArA/ii»rfer<M Brunswick.  18.»  sq.,  forming  pts.  v-viii 

fm,  and  plundered  their  houses.     After  this  bloody  '^^."r        A^17^r?ir^r^l>7     f^     tl  ITT 

I,  the  duke  was  received  at  Paris  with  acclamations,  KtrchengeschtchU  (Bert.  1820-22, 2  vols.),     feee  Thrnlog, 

le  the  ProtesUnts  throughout  France  considered  it  Untrersal-Uxtcm^^y.',  Niemeyer  s  biography  of  \  ater 

mton  and  atrocious  violation  of  the  Religious  Peace,  ff^^^^^^.J^  "-^t.^'K  ""'}' ^^  '^^  t^  T     h     '^ 

flew  to  arms,  inaugurating  a  series  of  wars  which  (  «'-^)  '^f^^"^^  ?»^-  "^"i,!"'  ^l'^  Steinschneider  B^ 

'  terminated  with  the  accession  of  Henr>'  IV  to  the  f^*'^'  "!"f"±  \  T; '  1  u- "n  L  illf j!!^  a^M  atl  ii" 

«e.     See  Fisher, //«/.  0/ rAe /?.>m.i/um  ( N.  Y.  ?:f  ^  ^l.^'''  -^oa  «^;«  wV/' ^rIJ^^^^^^ 

n  D.267  8Q  '  •^  •'  ^  037,544,681;  II,  23, 826, 814.     (B.  P.) 

Tat.     See  Wikk-kat.  Vatds  is  a  term  used  among  the  ancient  Romans 

with  the  double  signification  of  p(M>t  and  prophet,  the 

'AT,  a  cistern  or  vessel ;  a  terra  frequently  found  ^^^  ^eing  regarded  as  identical.    Bv  a  Uw  of  Constan- 

be  inventones  of  religious  houses.  ^i„g  j„  ^j,e  Theodosian  Code,  they  we're  reckoned  among 

''AT  FOR  Holy  Water,  a  vessel  for  holding  holy  those  who  practice  forbidden  arts,  such  as  soothsayers, 

er  (q.  v.).  astrologers,  augurs,  and  magicians,  and  were  condemn- 

T'atable  (  Vateble,  VasUbUd,  Guastebled),  Fran-  e^  '<>  ^^^  «  guilty  of  a  capital  crime  and  offence 

i,  a  learned  Frenchman,  was  a  native  of  Gamache,  *«a»n8t  religion.     See  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xvu 

IHcardy,  and  served  as  pastor  of  Bramet,  in  Valois,  ^"*  ^• 

il  Francb  I  made  him  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the        Vatican,  the  papal  palace  at  Rome,  so  called  from 

rly  founded  College  Royal  at  Paris.     He  was  abbe  its  situation  on  the  Mons  Vaticanus,  at  the  extreme 

iellozane  when  he  died,  March  16, 1547.     His  learn-  north-western  part  of  the  city.     It  is  an  immense  pile 

was  comprehensive  and   h'ls  delivery  attractive,  of  buildings,  composed  of  parts  constructed  at  different 

may  be  considered  the  restorer  of  the  study  of  He-  times,  and  often  without  due  regard  to  the  harmony 

w  in  France.     He  wrote  nothing  for  publication,  of  the  entire  structure.     There  existed  a  paUce  adjoin- 

jatin  version  of  the  Parva  Naturalia  made  by  him  ing  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's  probably  as  early  as  the 

ppended  to  Duval's  edition  of  Aristotle;  and  Robert  time  of  Constantine,  but  certainly  in  the  8th  century, 

pbens  printed  notes  on  the  Old  Test,  said  to  be  by  In  the  12th  century  this  palace  was  rebuilt  by  Innocent 

lable,  which  obtained  considerable  fame.    The  notes.  III,  and  in  the  following  century  it  was  enlarged  by 

rever,  correspond  in  part  with  those  of  Calvin  and  Nicholas  III.     It  became  the  papal  residence  on  the 

er  Prot^tant  writers,  and  were  condemned  as  heret-  removal  of  the  see  from  Avignon  to  Rf>me  in  1377^ 

by  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  thus  involving  when  Gregory  XI  adopted  it  as  the  pontifical  palace  on 

h  Stephens  and  Vatable  in  trouble.     Stephens's  Bi-  account  of  its  greater  security  over  the  Lateran  (which 

,  alleged  to  be  by  Vatable,  contained  the  Vulgate,  had  been  the  residence  of  the  pof^es  for  one  thousand 

)  Juda's  translation,  and  the  notes  already  mention-  years)   by  the  nearness  of  the  Castle  of  St,  Angelo. 

and  appeared  in  a  first  edition  in  1545,  8vo,  and  in  John  XXIII  increased  this  security  by  building  a  cov- 

Kcood  edition  in  1547,  folio.     The  latest  eilition  is  erod  gallery  connecting  the  palace  with  the  castle» 

t  of  Nicholas  Henry  (Paris,  1729-45,  2  vols.  fol.).  Nicholas  V,  in  1450,  began  to  improve  it  on  a  mag- 

pheos  published  a  separate  edition  of  the  book  of  iiificent  scale,  but  died  before  completing  his  design. 

Jms  with  yet  more  extended  notes  (Geneva,  1556  sq.),  Alexander  VI  rinished  the  older  portion  of  the  edi- 

D  which  G.  J.  B.  V(^el  republished  them,  together  tice  nearly  as  we  now  see  it.     No  |)art  of  the  palace 

h  those  of  Grotius  (HaL  Magd.  1767, 8vo),  and  they  except  the  private  chapel  of  Nicholas  V,  called  the 

c  again  reprinted  in  the  Critid  SacrL     They  are  Chapel  of  San  Lorenzo,  is  older  than  the  time  of  Alex- 

iscterized  by  special  regard  for  ,the  grammar  and  auder  VI  (1492-1503).     The  part  constructed  by  Alex- 


■  k<w<rn  M  Ibe  Old  I'*Ucc,  in  diatinciinn 
rroin  the  latfr  mirka.  To  cbis  Mnictun  .SixtM  IV,  in 
1474.  addfd  ihe  Sixiine  ChipcL  Innocfnt  VIII.  mbout 
1480,  erected  ihe  villi  Bclvalen,  and  Jiiliiu  II  (150U- 
13)  coiiiiccled  it  with  the  palace  by  the  cclebratni 
■Lngrfia  aiid  a  terracnl  court.  In  the  ginlena  of  the 
BeWcdere,  Julinii  laid  the  (c)undBttoni  of  the  Vitictii 
miueum.  AOer  tb«  death  of  Juliui,  Leo  X  compleled 
the  Logtpa  under  tbe  direction  of  RapbieL  Paul  III 
built  tbe  tula  Regie  and  the  Pauline  Chapel  (l.'>34>. 
i4ixtua  V,  ii«>r  the  clow  of  the  16th  centuc.v,  begau, 
and  Cletoeiit  VIII  carried  to  oampletiun,  k  new  and 

of  the  Loggia,  whii:h  ie  now  Ibe  onlinary  residence  of 
the  pope  and  ii  by  far  Ihe  most  cuntpicuaus  of  all  tliv 
Vatican  bnildings.  Numeniuaolterationiiaud  improve- 
meuli  were  made  by  tucc«eding  pontiOik  Urban  VIII 
<IR23-44)  had  the  celebrated  sUircuie,  Scala  Rtait, 
conHrucleil  from  designs  by  Bernini.  Clement  XIV 
[|;b9-74)  and  Plug  VI  (1775-99)  built  a  new  range  of 
apartments  for  ifae  Muaeo'Pio- dementi  no.  Pius  VII 
<1800-i!<)addeilthe  BraccioKuovo,running  parallel  with 
the  library.  Leo  XII  (1823-:^)  b^an  a  Mriea  oTcham- 
bpra  for  Ihe  (wllery  of  pictures.  (Jr^rory  XVI  (IS81- 
4li)  cumpleteil  the«e  and  placed  the  Rtruwan  Museum 
in  its  present  position.  Pius  IX  (IS46-77)  enclused  the 
Loggia  in  gla<».  removed  the  gallery  of  pictures  to  t  be 
upper  part  at  the  palace,  erecteil  the  masnittcent  stairs 
leailiDg  to  tbe  aiale  apartments,  bihI  decorated  tlie 
apartment*  formerly  oceuined  by  the  pictures  with  f^es- 

•een  from  this  account  that  tbe  Vatican  is  rather 
collection  of  separate  liuildinxs  than  one  r^ular  strut' 
ure.  It  occupies  a  space  1 151  by  767  feet,  and  has 
grand  staircases,  300  smaller  ones,  30  courts,  and  Hi 

The  Seala  Rrffin,  the  great  staircase  by  Bernini,  coi 

umiis.at»d  the  upper  with  pilasters.  It  leads  from  tbe 
'  ,v  of  the  rtght-haml  piirtico  of  Bernini  to  the 
ir^a  built  during  the  ponlilicate  of  Paul  III,  as 
uf  audience  fur  the  ambusadors,and  covered  with 
illustrating  various  vvcnis  in  the  history  of  the 


at  an  ante-ball  la  the  Stztin^^  _ 
Pauline  cbapels. 

The  CuptUu  SiHma,  or  Sati«t  Chaptl,  ia  ■  lolb^-M. 
long  ball,  146)  feel  long  by  SO)  wide,  and  deooraleA  ^j^ 
a  scries  of  frescos  representing  the  principal  eTeDd^ 
Scripture  history.     It  also  contains,  on  tbe  end  walli^ 
poeite  Ihe  entrance,  tbe  great  fresco  TJU  Lail  Judgmat. 
Near  the  Sixtine  Chapel  is  the  CaptUa  Paolima,  wliirt  ■ 
only  used  in  great  ceremonies, chiefly  during  Holy  WttL 
It  is  twted  for  two  frescm  by  Michael  Angela,  fii  £W- 
vfriiomo/ai.PavlMaiilht  CrKrifirimo/ai./'ilrT.  The 
great  hall  ieailing  from  tbe  SaLa  Regia  tn  the  luf^tff 
Bramante  is  called  the  .Sal<i  Ituaitr,  formerly  umA  tr^S 
the  popes  for  giving  audience  to  princea,  now  used  (t-^^ 

cardinals  are  admitted  into  (be  sacred  college. 

Tht  Miittum  ia  entered  at  the  extremilv  of  the  Umea^* 
Lnggia,  lo  the  left  un  leaving  the  Sala  Ducale.  It  eon  ^ 
Uins  numerous  Bpirlmenls.  The  Galleiy  af  fna^-''^ 
Hmu  is  a  corridor  690  feet  in  length,  euntaining  up'"'^ 
wards  nf.'iOOO  tptciinens  of  ancient  sepulchral  insciip---'^ 
tions  and  monuments.  At  ibe  extremity  of  this  gaUtryi^ 
is  the  Miunt  CAiKnunen'i,  which  constitutes  ihr  seconi^^ 
division  of  the  gallery,  and,  exclusiva  of  the  Srarria-^ 
f/unro,  or  new  wing,  contains  more  than  7t>0  specimen^^" 
of  ancient  sculpture,  arranged  in  thirty  cunpartnieatiM'' 
The  Braccio  Smyto  was  en-cied  by  Hus  ^^I  in  1817 

260  feet  in  length,  and  well  lighicd  fiocc:^ 


the  roof.     IntI 


14  tht  AHUlr  I 


niny  others.  The  Jfaw^^ 
n  dement  XIV  and  IW 
its  moM  impuitant  acc**- 


ure  in  the  world.  It  contains  tbe  collections  formed  b' 
Julius  II,  Leo  X,  Clement  VII,  and  Paul  IIL  In  lbs 
museum  may  be  nameil,  among  otlieni,  tbe  IbllowiBg 
■panmenta  J R«md  Veitibuk,  Hall  of  Mfiragtr,  CorliU 
•Ii  hdrtdert,  flail  of  Iht  Amraalt,  GalUrj  itf  Slataa, 
Hall  of  Ihr  Mum.  Tbe  GaBery  efllt€  Ctaddidni  a 
a  tine  ball  about  300  feet  long,  erected  by  Piua  TI,  and 
<lerives  its  name  from  several  ancient  caDdelabra  pltnd 
in  it.  It  is  dtuBled  on  the  upper  floor.  Tbe  Oman 
Mmrum.  or  Muxo  Sngorimo,  so  eaDed  from  ita  fnund- 
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I       •r,  Gregory  XVI,  is  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the 

I         £tni8caa  antiquities  accumuUr«d  by  his  predecessors, 

'         aod  is  very  rich  in  specimens  belonging  to  this  dei)art^ 

'Deot.     The  Effyptian  Afuseum  is  entered  from  the  Mu- 

*^  ChianuBontt,  ami  contains  Egyptian  antiquities  of 

^rr<eat  interest.     From  the  Gallerv  of  the  Candelabra 

w 

^^  reach  the  A  razzi,  or  Tapestries  o^  Raphael,     Then 

^^'^^'iies  the  Gailtry  of  the  Map*,  a  fine  hall  500  feet  long, 

«n(l  celebrated  for  its  series  of  maps  of  Italy  and  its  isl- 

**'*<J5S  painted  for  Gregory  XIII  (1572-85).     The  Stame 

^  -^apkttel  are  a  series  of  four  chambers  opening  out  of 

^^^  second  range  of  Loggie,  so  called  from  the  fact  that 

v^^    great  life-work  of  Raphael  was  the  decoration  of 

^^ir  wallSi    The  chambers  are  called  respectively,  Sttm- 

"^^    cj/"  tMe  Iftcendin  del  Borgo^  Camera  dtUa  Segnatura, 

^^*nza  of  HeUoA>ru»,  Saia  of  Cotutantine, 
y^  ^  I'he  Capella  di  San  Lorenuo,  built  by  Nicholas  V  as 
^^^  private  chapel,  is  interesting  for  its  frescos  by  Fra 
"^■^^lico  da  Fiesole;  it  is  alao  interesting  as  being  the 
^*^ly  decorated  portion  of  the  Vatican  older  than  the 
"^        le  of  Alexander  VL     The  Pinacoteca,  or  Gallery  of 
^dcturrs^  Gootaiua  a  small  number  (less  than  tifty)  of 
i;  but  they  are  among  the  rarest  treasures  of  art 
be   found  in  the  world.     The  Transfiguratiofiy  the 
da  FolignOf  and  the  Comnuininn  of  St,  Jerome 
ijr  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  these  rare  works. 
The  Library  was  founded  by  Nicholas  V  (1447),  by 
^Tansferring  to  his  new  palace  the  MSS.  which  had  been 
<^ollected  in  the  Ijiteran ;  and,  at  liis  death,  it  is  said  to 
Ismve  contained  9000  MSS.     In  1600  there  were  10,660 
ItfSS.,  of  which  8500  were  Latin  and  2160  Greek.     It 
received  important  accesmons  in  1621,  presented  by  duke 
HCAximilian  of  Bavaria;  in  1658,  the  library  of  Urbino; 
4n  1690,  the  collection  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden ; 
la  1746,  the  library  of  the  Ottobuoni  family.    The  Vat- 
ican librar}'  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  world, 
though  not  very  large  as  compared  with  many  others. 
There  are  23,580  MSS.  and  30,000  volumes. 

▼atioaii  Conncil,  the  nineteenth  and  last  oecu- 
menical council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  assem- 
bled in  the  Vatican  at  Rome  Dec.  8, 1869,  and  continued 
nearly  a  jrear.  It  was  called  by  pope  Pius  IX,  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  pontiticate,  by  an  encyclical 
dated  June  29,  1868.  The  attendance  was  larger  than 
on  any  previous  counciL  At  the  opening  there  were 
719  prelates  frooi  all  parts  of  the  globe,  including  49 
cardinals^  9  patriareba,  4  primates,  121  archbishops,  479 
tHshopa,  57  abbots  and  generals  of  monastic  orders. 
TkiB  number  afterwards  increased  to  764 ;  but  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  it  dwindled  down 
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modem  infidelity  and  settle  the  question  of  papal  infal- 
libility (q.  v.).  The  first  two  public  sessions  were  held 
Dec.  8, 1869,  and  Jan.  6, 1870.  The  third  was  held  April 
24, 1870,  and  it  was  here  that  the  "decrees  on  the  dog- 
matic constitution  of  the  Catholic  faith"  were  unani- 
mously adopted.  These  decrees  arc  directed  againsi 
modern  rationalism,  pantheism,  materialism,  aod  athe- 
ism, and  proclaim  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  God,  the  cre- 
ation, and  the  relations  of  faith  and  reason.  At  the 
fourth  "solemn  session,"  which  was  held  July  18, 1870, 
the  "  decrees  on  the  dogmatic  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  Christ"  were  adopted  with  two  dissenting  voices. 
These  decrees  set  forth  the  ductnne  of  papal  absolutism 
and  infallibility,  and  caused  much  discussion  and  the 
departure  of  a  number  of  bishops  before  the  public  vote. 
The  c«>uncil  was  adjourned  and  indefinitely  postponed 
Oct.  20,  1870,  on  account  of  the  Franco- Prussian  war, 
and  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  Italian  troops. 

See  Manning,  Petri  Privileyium  (Lond.  1870;  Glad- 
stone, The  Vatican  Decrees  (1874);  id.  Vaticanism 
(1875);  Bacon,  An  Inside  View  of  the  Vatican  Council 
(1872). 

Vatican  Hill.     See  Rome. 

Vatican  Manuscript  (I)  (Codex  Vaticanuh, 
designated  as  B)  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  valuable 
MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament,  numbered  1209  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  where  it  seems  to  have 
been  brought  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  li- 
brary by  pope  Nicholas  V  (who  died  in  1455) ;  but  noth- 
ing is  known  of  its  previous  history.  It  is  a  quarto 
volume  of  146  leaves,  bound  in  red  morocco,  ten  and  a 
half  inches  high,  ten  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  It 
once  containeii  the  whole  Bible  in  Greek,  L  e.  the  Old 
Test,  of  the  Sept.  version,  excepting  Gen.  i-xlvi  (the 
MS.  begins  at  iroXiv,  Gen.  xlvi,  8),  and  Pte.  cv-<;xxxvii, 
together  with  the  New  Test,  complete  down  to  Heb.  ix, 
14,  fca3a;  the  rest  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
four  Pastoral  Epistles  (the  Catholic  Epistles  had  followed 
the  Acts),  and  the  Apocalypse  being  written  in  a  later 
hand.  The  MS.  is  on  very  thin  vellum ;  the  letters 
are  comparatively  small  and  regularly  formed;  three 
columns  are  on  each  page  (except  in  some  of  the  poeti- 
cal parts  of  the  Old  Test.,  which  are  written  stichomet- 
rically,  and  with  but  two  columns) ;  each  column  con- 
tains about  forty-two  lines,  and  each  line  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  letters,  with  no  intervals  between  the  words, 
a  space  of  half  a  letter  being  left  at  the  end  of  a  sentence, 
and  a  little  more  at  the  conclusion  of  a  paragraph.  It 
has  been  doubted  whether  any  of  the  stops  are  by  the 


to  leaa  than  200.    The  whole  number  of  prelates  invited    first  hand ;  and  the  breathings  and  accents  are  now  gen- 


and  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  council  was  1037.  Of 
tboae  present  a  large  majority  were  Italian,  while  the 
French  and  German  were  least  in  number,  although 
strongest  in  learning  and  importance  of  the  dioceses 
they  lepresented.  The  deliberations  of  the  council 
were  conducted  in  strict  secrecy,  and  the  results  sol- 
emnly' proclaimed  in  four  public  sessions.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  made  public  only  through  information 
obtained  fh>m  members  of  the  council  by  their  friends. 

The  management  of  the  council  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  and  advisers.  The 
proceedings  were  entirely  in  Latin,  the  (»flolcial  language 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  subjects  for  con- 
iideradon  were  classified  under  four  heads,  or  divisions, 
and  each  division  aangned  to  a  congregation  or  comrois- 
■ion,  of  twentj-aiz  prelates,  presided  over  by  a  cardinal 
appointed  by  the  pope.  The  divisions  were/di/A,  dis- 
dpUmtj  religious  orders,  and  rites.  The  decrees  were 
prepared  by  a  oommisBion  of  the  most  eminent  prelates 
ami  theologians  (^  the  Catholic  world,  previous  to  the 
aaMmUing  of  the  ooancil,  in  the  form  of  schetnata,  or 
pfogrammes ;  and  on  the  basis  of  these  the  different 
oommiaaioos  presented  decrees  for  the  adoption  of  the 
coitnciL  These  were  discussed  and  adopted  in  secret 
aeanon  and  the  resolts  proclaimed  publicly. 

The  chief  <^eet  of  the  council  was  to  protest  against 


erally  allowed  to  have  been  added  by  a  second  hand. 
This  hand,  apparently  about  the  8th  century,  retraced, 
with  as  much  care  as  such  an  operation  would  admit, 
the  faint  lines  of  the  original  writing  (the  ink  whereof 
was,  perhaps,  never  quite  black),  the  remains  of  which 
can  even  now  be  seen ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  reviser 
left  untouched  such  words  or  letters  as  he  wished,  for 
critical  purposes,  to  reject,  and  these  still  express  the 
original  condition  of  the  MS.,  being  unaccented.  The 
initial  capitals  are  also  due  to  the  later  hand,  being  in 
blue  or  red,  as  also  the  l»t»ad  green  bar  surmounted  with 
three  red  crosses  at  the  head  of  each  book.  Fewer 
abridgments  than  usual  occur.  The  form  of  the  letters 
points  to  the  4th  century  as  the  date  of  the  MS. 

The  Gospels  contain  neither  the  Ammonian  sections 
nor  the  Eusebian  canons,  nor  yet  the  larger  chapters; 
but  they  arc  divided  into  numbered  sections ;  Matthew 
having  170,  Mark  61,  Luke  152,  and  John  80.  Those 
in  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  differ  from  the  Eutha- 
lian,  and  amount  to  79.  Paul's  Epistles  are  treated  as 
one  book,  the  sections  running  on  continuously.  Thus, 
the  last  section  in  (Talatians  is  numbered  58,  and  Ephe- 
sians  begins  with  70  (showing  an  omission  of  11  sec- 
rions);  but  after  2  Theasalonians  (the  last  division  of 
which  is  marked  93),  Hebrews  begins  with  section  59, 
showing  that  it  once  occupied  the  above  gap  between 
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^ 
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V  ••.^    -. 


KAI  e^nj  K  Ae  €A.|>ikN  AC  l^M  Cp NO Y  K€ KA^  »ce 

^^ ^  ?  ^*^  T"^  "^  ^  '^  ^^ loT TTO €  C XHM  A AYtV 
KXI6NTrci>NOMCI>AYTOTMeA€-rHCC 
^^   HMepACKAINYKTO'^C 

K^iecTAlcbcTTOJ  Y  A^  *^  TO  H  €  <^Y*rCY 

Specimen  of  the  Codex  VcUieamts  (containing  Psa.  i,  1-3:  fitunipioir  avijp  oc  Ivk  tirop^v^n  iv  fiovXn  a<re3&v  \  ecu  h  o^^ 

itfiapTtiXSv  ouK  t-CTtj  I  tcai  ^iri  Ka^fdpav  XotfAbay  ovk  knuetai  |  aXK  h  tv  r&  vofAtt  Kt  t6  caAn/io  uvrv  |  km*  trv  tm  vofAtt  an 

/tieXcTifcre  |  hfi^pac  Kut  I'Mtoit  |  kui  fcrrui  wir  to  (i'\of  to  itc^vtcv),  taken  from  Sylvestre'n /ac-«imi/^,  No.  60,  to  the  i 
perfection  of  which  some  of  the  errors  in  spelliug  and  pauctuation  are  probably  due. 


Galatians  and  Ephesians  (it  now  ends  with  section  64, 
the  last  four  and  a  half  chapters,  which  are  lost,  having 
made  up  the  rest). 

The  jealousy  and  illiberality  of  the  papal  authorities 
have  greatly  obstructed  the  public  knowledge  of  this 
valuable  MS.  Imi)crfect  collations  were  early  made  by 
Bartolocci,  two  for  Bentley  (by  Mico  and  Kulotta),  and 
again  by  Birch.  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  other 
scholars  were  unable  to  secure  the  privilege  of  more 
than  a  brief  inspection  of  the  MS.  At  length  canlinal 
Mai  prepared  the  New  Test,  in  several  forms,  wliich 
were  published  after  his  death  (ed.  Vercellone,  1857,  4 
vols.  4to ;  1859, 8vo) ;  but  so  imperfectly  and  uncritical- 
ly that  no  good  representative  existed  until  Tischen- 
dorf's  revision  (Lcips.  1807,  8vo).  In  1868,  however, 
the  Roman  government  itself  undertook  a  splendid  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Test,  portion,  with  (v>-called  fac-simile 
type  (originally  cast  for  Tischendorf's  ed.  of  the  Cnd. 
JSin,)f  followed  by  a  similar  edition  of  the  Old  Test*  por- 
tion in  4  vols.  4to.  See  Tregelles,  in  Home's  Jntrod, 
new  ed.  iv,  158  sq.;  Scrivener,  Introd,  to  the  Xeio  Test, 
p.  84  sq. ;  Schulz,  f)e  Cod.  Vat.  (Lips.  1827) ;  Brif.  Qitar. 
Rev,  Oct,  1858;  Brit,  aiid  For,  Evang,  Rev.  Jan.  1859; 
Christ itin  Remembrancer^  April,  1859;  Stud,  u,  Krit, 
1860,  iii.     See  Manuscbipts,  Bibmcal. 

VATICAN  MANUSCRIPT  (2)  {Codex  Vaticanus)  is 
also  the  conventional  designation  of  the  Greek  MS.  354 
of  the  four  gospels  in  the  Vatican  Library,  usually  de- 
noted as  S.  The  subscription  says  that  it  was  written 
by  Michael,  a  monk,  in  tlie  year  m9.  It  is  a  folio  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four  leaves,  written  in  large,  ob- 
long, or  compressed  uncials.  The  Kpisile  to  C^spianus 
and  the  canons  of  Eusebins  are  prefixed,  and  it  con- 
tains many  later  corrections  and  marginal  notes.  Birch 
collate<l  it  with  considerable  care,  and  Tischendorf 
and  Tregelles  curwrily  inspectetl  it.  See  Tregelles,  in 
Home's  IntrwI.  iv,  2(»2 :  Scrivener,  Introd.  to  the  A.  T. 
p.  115.     See  MANrst'BiiTS.  Bibmcau 

Vatic&nuB,  also  Vagitanus,  in  Roman  mythol- 
ogy, was  a  deity  who  directed  the  tirst  lispings  of  little 
children. 

Vaudois.     See  Waij>knsks. 

Vaughan,  Henry,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  w&a  born  at  Mitcholmersh,  Hampshire.  ,Ian.  6, 
180<*.  lie  was  remarkable  from  childhmKl  for  his  gen- 
tle manners  and  amiable  disposition.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  became  a  candidate  for  a  scholarship  at  Cor- 
pus Christi  College,  Oxford ;  but,  proving  unsuccessful, 
he,  after  two  years  of  private  study,  entered  Wadham 
Colk'ge.  Subseifuently  he  obtaine<l  a  scholarship  at 
Worcester  Ct)lloge.     An  ardent  ambition  ft>r  scholastic 


distinction  was  now  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
character,  and  by  his  overwork  he  made  himself  sick 
brought  himself  to  the  verge  of  death,  which  resuli 
in  his  conversion.     He  returned  to  college  with  eam» 
devotion  for  a  ministerial  preparation.    In  1829  he 
ordaine<l  to  the  sacred  office,  and  began  his  labors 
reader  of  the  English  service  at  Llangenny,  a  roroam 
vilUge  in  the  vale  of  Usk,  Wales.     Here  he  also  » 
great  service,  and  greatly  endeared  himself  to  the  \k 
pie  as  pastor.     In  1830  Mr.  Vaughan  was  appointed 
the  curacy  of  Crickhowell,  Brecknockshire,  and  in  1 
vicar,  which  office  he  held  during  life.     He  died  J~ 
21,  1837.     Mr.  Vaughan  was  a  great  lover  of  child 
a  tender  pastor,  an  able  and  promising  young  prei 
er.     He  published  several  SermofUf  and  a  work  on 
Fruits  of  the  Spirit  (Lond.  1841,  8vo).     See  Chris^t^, 
Guardiauj  1846,  p.  481, 489, 513;  Allibone,  IHct.  of 
and  A  mer,  A  uthorsj  s.  v. 

Vaughan,  Isaac,  an  English  Congregational  "nia^ 
ister,  was  bora  at  (tleadless,  March  9,  1818.     He  itas- 
educated  at  Rotherham  College,  and  in  1833  settled  ac 
Olney;  in  1850  he  became  pastor  of  the  New  Taber- 
nacle,  Ix>ndon,  and  in  1858  removed  to  Masborough. 
He  died  July  24. 1866.    Mr.  Vaughan  was  a  clear,  prac- 
tical preacher;  his  theology  was  sound  and  full,  and 
his  ecclesiastical  principles  settled  and  unoompitHnift- 
ing.     See  (Lond.)  Cottg.  Year-book,  1867,  p.  823. 

Vaughan,  John  A.,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
•June  5, 1864.  For  a  long  time  he  was  professor  in  the 
I  )i  vinity  School,  Philadelphia.  See  A  mer.  Quar,  Church 
/?«'.  July,  186.5,  p.  323. 

Vaughan,  Martin,  an  English  Wesleyan  minif»- 
tcr,  entered  the  work  in  1796,  and  died  Nov.  4, 1846.  in 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  faithful  and 
affectionate  minister,  of  a  retiring  disposition,  and  of  few 
words.     See  Minutes  of  West.  CitnferenreSy  1847. 

Vaughan,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  London  in  1795.  He  stud- 
ied for  the  ministry  with  Rev.  William  Thorp.  He  al- 
ways lamentotl  his  wlint  of  early  educational  advan^ 
tageit.  The  self-maile  student,  the  self-made  historian, 
became  the  self-made  and  accomplished  theologian. 
His  first  pastorate  was  at  Worcester  (1819),  wliere  he 
labored  for  six  years.  But  it  was  after  his  removal  !•* 
Kensington  that  he  became  more  extensively  known. 
He  addressed  himself  chiefly  to  men  of  intelligence  and 
culture,  and  by  them  his  ministry  was  highly  appreci- 
ated. During  his  ministration  at  Kensington,  he  wa» 
for  six  years  professor  of  modem  history  at  the  London 
L•nivcr^ity.     From  1843  to  1857  he  held  the  prindpal- 


VAUGHAN 

cuhlre  Independent  CoUe)^.  [>r.  Vaiigtuiii 
i^uav,  June  15, 1868.  The  fdUiwing  ire  hia 
«oHUi  Tki  Lift  of  Wuctiffe^^MtmoriaU 
n  Dftiatiy :  ^ltrliiiiott$  I'ariirt  in  Jiaglinii: 
'tiumliim  and  Modem  Sodrlg:—Tkf  ifod- 
—Raoluliuat  in  En^iih  y/ulury.— «nd  Ht- 
fjigliih  Xoneou/uraiil!/.  Dr.  Vaughiii  orig- 
edited  fur  twenty  years  the  liriliih  Qii-ii- 
r,  >  work  which  gave  Cungregalioiid  di«- 
puntiiHi  in  the  lileruy  worliL  "  Uia  zeal  in 
uf  evangelieal  truth,  in  the  euppgrt  of  the 
rinn  of  Chriiliui  divinity  and  ■umenienl, 

1,  be  Telt  the  need  of  believing  thuse  <i<i9- 


firt 


t  of  his 


an,  Robert  Alfred,  an  Independent  min- 
f  Dr.  Koberl  Vaughan,  was  twm  at  Wurce*' 
d.  UsTch  IH,  IS-^.  He  graduated  at  Lundon 
in  184^.  and  at  the  Lancashire  Independent 
ViK,  Ihpii  studied  theology  at  Halle.  He 
Eue  of  Rei".  William  Jay  aa  paator  of  Argyle 
ith,  184M-V0,  and  paslor  at  Uirminghi 
He  dieil  in  London,  Out.  2i;,  1867.  He  pi 
WUch  of  Emior  ,iad  Olher  Potmt  (IHH)  :^ 
•  Ac  ifgi/ift,  a  AiH/riiuliun  lo  th<  Uiilory  «/ 
l/iiNtona  (lS&li,2  vols.)  -.-Kuagi  and  Remuim 
miy,  with  ■  Memoir  by  hia' father,  ISoM,  2 

an.TliomaB.B  writer  on  maeicandii 

Iter  iif  iha  Church  of  ICngland,  waa  Inm  at 
.  Briilget.  Brecknorlighin'.  in  1021.  He  was 
t  Jeaua  College,  Oxfonl.  of  which  he  aubse- 
vame  fellow.  He  ufflL-iateil  as  rector  of  Su 
recknockiibire,  afterwards  retiring  to  Qxrard, 
became  famoui  as  ■  disciple  and  teacher  in 
of  Cornelius  Agrippa.  He  gave  most  of  his 
bemyaud  kindred  subjecta.  Heiliedat  Ux- 
7, 1R6J.  His  principal  works  arc,  A  nikrtipo- 
fomitffica:  —  Aniraa  Mfiffifa  Abvamiita-  — 
mni  Con/aiioH  of  Iht  R.  C,  cmmotdg  of 

KB.  WiUlBin  B.,  a  Methodist  E|naco|>aI 
aa  bom  in  Sullivan  County,  Tenn.,  Mav  i\. 
vas  converted  in  1872  while  attending  King's 
id  joined  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1H73. 
Ely  he  entered  Drew  Theulogioal  Seminary, 
appliealion  as  a  student  brought  on  the  mat- 
caused  hia  death.  He  diol  in  Carroll  Coun- 
j.  3, 1876.  Few  yrmng  minister*  have  given 
pes  Ibr  future  nsefulncjis  than  Sir.  Vaiighan. 
imeBl.  manly,  efficient;  ready  for  work  on 
n  rest  in  heaven.  See  Mimtta  of  Amaial 
r,  1876,  p.  IG. 

(.Fr.  rwi/f,  Lat.  ro/u(a<).  The  simplest  and 
nc  kind  used  over  a  rectangular  area  is  the 
.  called  also  a  harrtl,  and  Miinecimes  wii<;on- 
.  springs  from  the  two  opposite  walls,  and 
iniliirm  concave  surface  throughout  its  whole 
'he  term  "cylindrical"  pmpetly  implies  the 
segment  of  a  cylinder,  but  it  is  applied  to 
ulls  of  the  same  description.  Vaults  of  this 
irere  used  by  the  Komana,  and  alw  by  the 

Kngland  Iv  the  end  of  the  Norman  style.    ' 
OS  also  first  introduced  f^ining,  fumied  by    . 

the  inlersecticm  of  i-aulta 
ing    each    otlier   ( 

right  angles,  and   some    ' 

I  this  kind  were  of  very 

Its  the  arches  which 
a  each  other  do  not 
kya      correspond      in 
I  width ;    in    such    cases 
idrlcal  Vault.  they   aometimes    spring 


Aevel.      Domical,  Orolned  TanlL 

or  hemispherical, 

vaulting  over  a  circular  area  was  likewise  pracdeed  by 
the  Romans,  of  which  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  exhibiu 
a  magnificent  example  of  one  hundred  aud  forty-two 

vaulting  consist  chiefiy  of  panels,  and  Hal  bandn  of  or- 
nament following  the  curve  of  the  arch :  the  applica- 
tion of  ribs  at  that  period  was  unknown. 

In  the  Norman  style  cylindrical  or  barrel  vaulting, 
aa  well  as  groined  vaulting,  in  used;  the  former  of  these 
is  either  petfecilv  devoid  iif  omamcnl,  as  in  the  chapel 
in  Che  White  Tower  of  Lmidon,  or  has  plain  and  mas- 
sive ribaatinlerrala  following  the  direction  of  the  curve 
of  the  arch.  In  groined  vaulting  the  crosa-vaulls  are 
not  unfrequently  surmounted,  or  stilted,  when  they  are 
of  narrower  span  than  Ihe  main  vault,  though  aome- 
times in  such  cases  they  are  both  made  to  spring  from 
the  same  level;  but  in  general  the  parts  of  the  build- 
ing are  so  arranged  that  both  vaults  are  of  nearly  or 
i|nile  the  same  breadth. 

In  the  Early  English  style,  when  the  use  of  the 
pointed  arch  waa  permaneiiily  established,  the  same 
form  was  also  given  lo  the  vaulting;  and  groined  vaults 
at  this  period  were  universally  adopted.  In  buildings 
of  this  date  ribs  are  invariably  employed,  especially  on 
(he  groina.    The  simplest  arrangement  of  them  ci 


IT  groin 


■ingers,  ai 


the  longitudinal  and  tr 
main  and  cross  vaults;  but  these  two  las 
amples  are  omitted.  Additional  ribs  a 
introduced  between  the  diagonals  and  cnMS-springera. 
In  some  buildings  in  England,  and  in  many  on  the 
Continent,  the  vaulting  is  constructed  with  the  main 
vault  double  the  width  of  Ihe  cross-vaults,  with  the  di- 
agonal ribs  embracing  two  bays  or  compartments  of  the 
croes-vaulls,  as  in  the  choir  of  Canterbury  Cathnlral. 

Decorated  vaults,  for  Ihe  moat  part,  differ  but  little 
from  those  of  the  precedingatyle.    The  longitudinal  and 

■nd  Ihe  number  of  those  on  the  surface  at  the  vaulting 
is  Bometimea  increaaed ;  and  in  some  examples  riba  are 


Westminster  Abbey, 


VAULTING-SHAFT  !; 

inlrodureil  crowiiiK  th*  viulls  in  dirFciiong  opposite  to 

■Hi:*  ot  nel-work  upon  them.  The  nhurt  rilx  wtiich 
eonnoct  the  bossee  uid  iiitcrsertiona  uf  ihc  priiici|ial  rib 
uid  riij)^ribs,liut  irhich  do  not  theouKlvt*  ritbcr  upriiif; 
fiDm  ail  impont  or  occupy  the  ridge,  ere  lemied  litrmi, 
ud  the  vaulu  in  which  thty  occur  Urnu  riiHlti. 

In  rhc  Fcrpciidiculir  etyle  the  gri 
is  much  the  unie  ea  in  the  l)coir«iei 
re  numerous,  and  iK'iidaiits  u 

Towiiils  Ihe  latter  part  of  thiaj 
style  fan-trao-Ty  Taultiiic  was' 
commonly  intrvduceil ;  ibis  has  , 
no  groins,  but  the  iiendenlives 
■re  cirrular  oil   Ibe   plan,  auit 

direction,   roembling    invrrteil 

rilincar  conoids,  anil  arc  Ken- 
— ,  ~  cnlly  covered  with  ribs  aiid  tra- 
eery  bratHjhing  out  equally  all 
round  them.  The  miildle  irf  the 
uplHH-  iHirt  of  Ihe  vault,  be- 
tween iliv  iiemleuliveis  is  usu- 
ally iliunical  In  coiMrucliua, 
■nd   rr«|iinitly    has   a  |ieiidant 


TaultliiB  -  Btiaft.  a   term 
pmpmcd  liv  Prof.  Willis  for  a 

shan.  email  column,  or  pilbr 
which  nupports  the  ribs  of  a 
vault.   Shaft*  of  this  kind  snme- 

•Dmelimea  from  the  capital  of 

a  larger  pillar,  or  from  a  corbel 

or  other  projection.     The  most 

"  usual  arrangement  ia  that  shown 

in  llic  example  here  given,  where 

the  shark  risea  betwecu  the  Hpriiigings  or  the  arches  of 

VaTasaeur,  Fr.imv'oi"'  ■  Jesuit  or  France,  emi- 
venlly  disliugnished  lor  his  accomplisbmenls  in  belles 
lettres.  was  liom  in  1605  ai  Paray.  He  ciitereil  the  So- 
dely  of  JcHUila  in  1G21,  anil  taiiRbl  poliu  liletature  and 
rhetoric  fur  seven  years.  In  1645  be  was  called  lo  I'aris 
to  teach  Holy  IScriptute,  and  died  there  Dec.  IS,  1681. 
lie  umlentond  the  l.aliulnngucveiy  exactly.  He  wrote, 
Jobui,  tivf  dt  Pnlimtia,  l.ibri  1 1'  (printed  very  oden,  last 
edition  Muff):— Thrargieim.  tin  dt  Miractlit  Vhriiti, 
Ltbri  II'.  — Df  forma  fkritli  IJitttrlalio,  eir.  His 
works  were  published  in  1709  at  AmsccTdam.  See  Ale- 
gambe,  HOliilircn  Scriptomm  Sarirlaiu  Jmi  i  Blount, 
Cnuuni  frlrhHum  AHiiorum;  Aria  Kradilonm  Luti- 
norvmi  Nircron.  .iVfinntW .-  Le  Lonte,  Aii/tii'ArfHr  Hit- 
UiTtqut  (Jr  Fraitcf!  Winer,  llamlbadi  drr  IhniL  Lilrra- 
Ivr,  i,  bffi.     (Ij.  1'.} 

Vayer,  Fham^'ois  iw  la  Motiie  lu.    See  Moriiis 

Vajrn  (^nscrit  rn.  "blow"),  in  Hind5  mythnloey, 
a  deity  which  originally  heiil  an  equal  rink  with  Indra, 
but  which  much  mora  rarely  occupies  Ihe  itnaginatioti 
nf  Ihe  poets  than  Indra  or  Agni.  See  Muir,  Cimtriki- 
timu  to  a  KmnrMf/r  iifthe  Vedif.  ThuH/omf  a»d  MgliiJ- 
aggi'm  the  Journal  fj'ikt  Royal  A  nuiie  Soeiely.  1MG4. 

Ve,  in  Korse  mythology,  was  a  brother  of  Vile  and 
Odin,  which  Ihtcc  li^lher  created  the  first  parents. 
Ask  and  Kmbla. 

Veal,  Ei<WAH]>,A.M.,an  Rnglish  Dissenting  minis- 
ter and  tutor,  was  born  in  1R3I.  lie  was  educated  al 
Christ  Church,  Oxford;  went  lo  Dublin  and  became 
eenior  fellow  of  Trinity  CoUeKo;  Tetunicd  lo  Knghind 
for  ordinalion  i  went  a|!uii  to  Ireland  and  preached  there 
t(>T  aeveral  yean;  hut  was  afterwards  HtripiHil  of  liis  fel- 
hiwsbip  and  returned  lo  England.  On  llii'  jiasiage  of 
the  I.'niforniity  Act  he  gathered  a  congregaliuii  of  Dis- 


iifewir  of  a  Di 


He  diol  i>  YIOA. 
See  Bogue  atid  Bennett,  Hutery  of  IH—oUm,  i,  3N, 

Veasoy,  Thoha^  IiD.,a  derieyman  of  the  <.1iurc-'Vi 
orEiiglanil,wasborniulT53.  No  record  remaini' <>f  )•  i  * 
early  lire.  He  was  some  lime  lulor,  and  for  upvsidr-  *( 
sixlv'vearsr<'11ow,ufSt.  l>eier'BC^)llege,Cambridf!t.  ^^. 
Ihe  lime  <^  his  death.  May  »,  183SI,  he  was  Ihe  olilr-  =< 
resilient  member  at  Ihe  uinversilv,  and  had  pmcenl  k-iI 
to  the  degree  of  A.il.in  KTS;  A.M.  in  1781;  and  &  ■.  >. 
in  1 7M.     See  i'kritliim  HtmtaArimcrr,  IB39,  p.  87S. 

Vecchl. (iiovASKt  iiE',an  Italian  painter, wit hvaii 
at  liorgo  San  Sepidcro  in  1536.  He  studied  al  BnK-K.it 
under  Haftaelliito  della  Colle,  anil  afterwards  with  T^  ^ 
deo  /iiecaro,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  emh  ■^1- 
lishing  the  palace  of  (he  canlinal  Ale*saiidr«  Famcse  X 
Capranda.  Here  be  was  ralher  the  competitor  iHb  an 
the  pupil  nf  Zuccaro,  and  execuiol  several  tmpnita^K 
works.  His  best  productimis  are  in  the  palace  at  «._  V 
pnnila,iii  IheChurcb  of  Nan  Lnrenm  in  Dama».aiii  V  Id 
the  CHiurch  of  Santa  Maria  d'AmCtcli.  AmooRth'  ~S  u- 
tCT  are  the  F<mr  DoHort  oflhf  CltBrfk,  and  nevetal  ftr-B» 
lories  uf  W.  yn-ontF.  He  also  fresroetl  ihe  cupola  of  ^bt 
CbiesadeMiesu,  Hedirdat  Rome  in  1614.  SeeSgz»«- 
ner,  Hiog.  llitl.u/Ht  FiiK  Arit,  s.  v. 

VftCCttlo.  PiKTHO,  a  Venetian  painter,  was  bDr^E-~i  is 
160.5.  lie  was  eituealed  in  Ihe  scboid  of  AlessaSL — An 
Vanitari  (q.  v.),  but  did  not  follow  Ihe  style  of  -^bii 
master.  He  studied  to  imitate  Ihe  works  of  (iinrf^^  nrnis 
and  Pordenone,  and  acquired  such  skill  in  this  dire^izr— ism 
that  his  painlings  have  been  mistaken  for  the  pn^^Hlnr- 
lioiis  of  those  masters,  even  by  competent  criiics.  Ht 

racy,  on  account  of  which  be  was  nUen  employed  k.    n  rr> 
storing  cdd  paintings.     He  copied  in  oil  several  ir^  ttbt 
historical  moaaics  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  X^c^jr,. 
and  painteiLamongoEhers,  two  altar-piece*  from  hi  v^nni 
designs  in  Ihe  ume  edifice,  Tkr  CnHIUim  and  ^^^iri^ 
Dririmi  Ikr  .Voitnf^angrrtfnim  lit  ftmpb.     H  ^  i% 
in  167IH.     See  Uponmr.'hir-g.  riin.o/llit  f'iitt  Artji.nr. 
Tacchletta,  Lorrxmi  di  Fibtro  (da  Sinml  „ 
Italian  painter  and  sculinor,  was  Iwm  at  Sienna  in  I4M. 
HisiHCturesare  characterized  by  hardness  of  style,  snd. 
but  few  nf  them  remain.    He  piobably  studied  stdIik- 
iire  under  Donalelln,  and  gained  great  disiinetini  i>^ 
this  department.     Ke  obtained  the  commission  l<>h«<- - 
cute  the  bronm  tabernacle  of  the  grand  altar  in  tt>    ' 
Cathedral  of  Sienna,  wilh  Ihe  marble  omamentA    Tt^Tl^ 
beauty  of  this  work  gaineilforhim  commissions  for  vai  .i^^" 


culplur. 


.W. /-usJ,  in  th*- 
I.>ogEia  del  Banco,  delicately  executed^^a  suiue  nj^* 
Ciritl,  in  Ihe  hoepllal  of  ibe  Scala: — and  several  woiis^ 
in  lironie  for  Ibe  baptistery  of  San  fliovanui.    He  diedV  ^ 
in  14>t2.    -See  Spnoiter,  Uiop.  Hut.  o/lht  FiM  Am,  a  t.^  ' 
Vecelli  (or  Vacellio).  Framiik-u,  an  Iialiar^^ 
painter,  brother  nf  Titian,  was  bom  al  Cadore.  in  Ihf*^ 
Friuli,  in  11X3.     lie  was  insiructed  by  bis  brother,  and^^ 
nhoweil  such  talents  at  to  exdle  Ibe  jealousy  of  Tiiiaiv 
who  is  said  tu  have  pcrsiuded  him  tu  engage  in  otbeC 
pursuitK    He  then  entered  Ihe  army  and  led  a  miliiaty' 
life  until  the  reetoratiun  of  peace  in  Italy,  when  he  re— 
turneil  lo  Venice  and  resumed  painting,     lie  now  exe- 
ciileil  Mime  altar-pieces  and  portnils  in  Ihe  style  of  Ti- 
tian, possessing  so  much  merit  as  lo  excite  the  alaim  of 
Ihe  master,  who  induced  him  to  devote  hia  attention  to 
I  he  dp«>ralii>n  of  cabinets  with  small  painlings.  for  which 
there  was  a  great  demand  at  that  lime.     In  1581  he  rs 
linqiiishrd  |>aintiiig  entirely,  and  gave  his  alunlinn  tt 
mereh and! sill)'.    Tlie  iluplicitr  and  illibcrality  nf  Tiiian 
Inwards  his  brnlher  Francescn  are  denied  by  many,  aa 
the  ground  that  ihey  are  incredible.     Hineover.  il  is 
claimetl  that  Francesco  was  an  "eiralic  aad  wayward 
genius"  who  became  illMitiiflrd  wilb  an  irmiintinn  that 
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■eiriy  gained  him  hia  bread,  and  joined  the  army,  manner  of  interpreting  them,  which  in  the  lapae  of 

Whm  the  army  disbanded  he  returned  to   painting  time  became  very  great.     The  differences  between 

igain  for  a  time,  then  became  a  merchant,  and  tinally  these  sakhas  did  not  consist  in  their  various  readinf:pi 

threw  away  his  time  and  money  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  of  the  text  alone,  but  in  the  arraiif^ement  as  well.    Tlie 

dclMmy.     His  best  works  are.  The  Trarutjiguration,  in  number  of  these  sakhas  was  very  large,  as  may  be  in- 

heChorch  of  San  Sal  vatore  at  Venice: — and  The  yntiv-  ferred  from  a  statement  ascribed  to  the  ancient  writer 

^,in  the  Church  of  San  Giuseppe  at  Belluno  r^-besides  Saunaka,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  live  saklias  of 

)iDe  of  his  cabinet  pieces.    The  time  of  his  death  is  not  the  ^ijf-reciu,  eighty-six  of  the  Vajur-cedaf  one  thuu- 

Down.     See  Spooner,  Biog.  IJist,  of  the  Fine  A  rtSy  s.  v.  sand  of  the  Sufna-reda,  and  nine  of  the  Athiirva-vedti, 

Vechner.  David,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger-  ^^  "^  »"  ^^^.  "^^"^J^  f *»«  RuH^dcih,  now  extant  only 

«ny,  was  bom  March  18, 1694,  at  Freystadt,  in  Silesia.  »"  "^"^^  ^^«  *  ajur-i^eda  in  three  (and  partially  in  four), 

t  atodied  at  various  univewities,  and  was  appointed  }}!^  Sama-veda  in  two,  and  the  Atharva-ved^i  in  one. 

Dfeasor  of  logic  at  Beuthen.     For  five  years  he  had  ^he  MSS.  now  in  existene*  are  of  no  great  age  or  au- 

leave  the  country,  and  aft^r  his  return  he  was  ap-  t^""^^?  *««*  >"  cases  of  disputed  authenticity  appeal  is 

inted  rector  at  Spmttau.     In  1643  he  was  made  dea-  made  to  the /wm/./^  of  greatest  repute, 

a  at  Gorlita,  and  in  1662  jHutor  pri,nariu»,  and  died  _  *"«■  ^^^  rel»IP»»w  i^eas  contained  in  the  \edas,  see 

bw  16,  1669.      He  wrote,  Brtmuritim  Germama:—  Hinduism.                       ^  ^    „.    ,-. 

Vridion  seu  Sportella  Textnvm  eviwgel  JJomin,  etc.  ,  ^  ^«  social  condition  of  the  HindOs,  as  reflected  from 

8   Funcken,  Lebensffeschichte  der  gdstUche,i  Personeti  ^^^  *»y°>°«  "V**!  ^*^/^'^  "  "^'^  ^***^^^  *  ^""'^^  ?^ 

Goriiiz;  Grosser,  Launtzer  Merhcurdii^ketten;  Wittc,  »"™*^»'^.  P^P*^'  *>"^  «*^  »  jj^T*®  somewhat  advanced  in 

^rium  Biographicum;  Jiicher,  AUgemeims  Mehrlen^  civilization.     Frequent  allusion  is  matle  to  tow,,,  aiid 

^f^f^fg^  a.  v      ( B.  P )  cities,  powerful  kings  and  their  enormous  wealth.     Be- 

^^              *              *                    *  r^     . ,  *i^®*  agriculture,  thev  mention  various  useful  arts,  such 

Vechner,  Gcorg,  brother  of  David,  was  bom  at  ^  weaving,  melting*  precious  metals,  fabricating  cars, 

iyatAiit  in  1590.     In  1618  he  was  promoted  as  doctor  ^^^^  ^„^  j^on  mail,  and  golden  ornaments.     The  em- 

ibeology  at  l-rankfort,  and  acted  for  some  time  as  piyyment  of  the  needle  and  the  use  of  musical  instru- 

ifeaaor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Beuthen.     In  1646  he  men ts  were  known  to  them.    The  HindDs  of  that  period 

A  called  to  the  pastorate  at  Brieg,  and  died  Dec.  24,  ^^^^  familiar  with  the  ocean,  and  sometimes  went  on 

17.      He  wrote, /'ti&/^  Pauh  m  1  Cor.  xi%:—Stnus  „aval  expeditions.     Thev  had  some  knowledge  of  med- 

^raka.—Regia  Ammt  Project  a  Daride  Jacfa  ex  -^j^^^  j,^j  ^^^  ^^n^  advance  in  astronomical  calcula- 

u/m.  101,  etc     Sec  W  itte,  Ihartum  Bioffraphtcum ;  ^i^„  ^^  gyg„  employed  the  compUcated  law  of  inherit- 

Igemeui^^  IliMorUches^  iAxihm ;  Jcicher,  A  Ugemeims  ^^^     jhe  institution  of  caste,  however,  seems  at  that 

UkrltHnlMnktm,  s.  v.     (a  P.)  ^^^^  ^  Yikk^  been  unknown. 


(from  the  Sanscrit  vid^  "  to  know,'*  literally  The  only  recension  in  which  the  Sanhita  of  the  Rig- 

laning  kruttrledge)  is  the  general  name  applied  to  those  veda  has  been  preserved  to  us  is  that  of  the  SukaUi 

rient  Sanscrit  writings  on  which  the  early  HindA  re-  school;  and  the  hymns  are  arranged  according  either 

ion  was  based.    The  oldest  of  these  works  is  the  ^^-  to  the  material  bulk  or  their  authorship.    According  to 

ia  ;  next  to  it  are  the  Yajttr-veda  and  iSamo-redn ;  the  former  arrangement,  the  whole  Sanhita  consists  of 

d  the  latest  b  the  Atharva-redti.     The  first  three  are  8  iuktaktu,  or  eights;  tliese  are  divided  into  64  adhy- 

lied,  collectively, /rr/yi,  or  ^the  threefold,**  and  all  are  aytis^  or  lessons;  these  into  2006  vargaSf  or  sections; 

ought  to  be  divinely  inspired.     Each  of  the  Vedas  and  these  again  into  rtchSf  or  verses,  numbering  10,417. 

nsiats  of  two  distinct  parts— a  SiwhitUj  or  collection  of  According  to  the  other  method,  the  Sanhita  is  divided 

rtans  or  mantraSf  nnd  a  Brahmana.     A  mantra  (San-  into  10  imindalas,  or  circles;  these  into  86  anueakoMy 

rit  man, "to  think")  is  a  prayer, or  else  a  thanksgiv-  or  sections;  these  into  1028  suhtas^ot  hymns;  and  the 

g,  adoration,  or  praise  addressed  to  a  deity.     If  such  hymns  into  n'cA^,  of  the  same  number,  of  course,  as  in 

mantra  is  metrical  and  intended  for  recitation  aloud,  the  former  arrangemcnL     The  number  of  words  is  said 

is  called  Rich  (praise) ;  whence  the  name  Rig-reda,  or  to  be  163,826  in  this  Sanhita. 

le  Veda  containing  such  metrical  mantras.  If  it  is  in  The  Brahmana  portion  of  the  Rig^veda  is  pre8er\'ed 
^ose,  it  must  be  muttered  iuaudibly,  and  is  called  Yaju^  in  two  works — the  A  itareya  Brahmana  and  the  <S'aa- 
jrq/,  ^  sacrifice**) ;  hence  the  name  Yajur-ctda,  If  it  khayana,  or  Khawhitaki  Brahmana,  The  former  con- 
metrical  and  intended  for  chanting,  it  is  called  Sa-  sists  of  8  panchikas,  or  pentades;  each  of  these  com- 
an ;  hence  the  name  Sama-veda,  No  special  name  is  prising  6  adhyaya»,  or  lessons ;  and  the  40  adhyayas 
>pliedtothemantrasofthe.4<Aarra-ref/a.  Thef^n/A-  286  uiandat,  or  portions.  The  hitter  contains  30  ad- 
ana  (^Brahman  neuter)  designates  that  portion  in  prose  hyayas^  divided  into  a  number  of  khandat, 
'the  Vedas  which  contains  either  commandments  or  ex-  The  precise  date  of  the  com|K>6ition  of  the  Rig^eda, 
anatiuns,  or  which  gives  injunctions  for  the  perform-  much  the  oldest  of  the  Vedas,  is  not  known.  By  the 
ice  of  sacrificial  acts,  explains  their  origin,  and  the  methods  of  modern  criticism,  an  approximate  date  has 
.■casions  on  which  the  mantras  had  to  be  used,  by  add-  been  assigned.  Internal  eWdence,  based  upon  a  com- 
ig  illustrations,  legends,  or  philosophical  speculations,  parison  of  the  older  with  the  later  portions,  and  coupled 
be  Brahmana  portion  of  the  Vedas  constitutes  the  ba-  with  such  facts  as  the  dispersion  of  the  Aryan  race  and 
I  on  which  the  Vedic  ritual  rests,  and  the  source  from  the  historical  rise  of  Buddhism,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
beuoe  the  Upamshada  (q.  v.)  and  philosophical  doc-  that  the  mantras  of  the  Rig-vtda  were  composed  by 
ines  were  developed.  a  succession  of  poets  between  the  16th  and  Pith  cen- 
Though  Brahmanas  and  mantras  were  claimed  at  a  turies  B.C. 

ter  period  of  Hinduism  to  have  existed  from  eternity,  The  Sama-veda  was  compiled  chiefly  for  the  perform- 

is  certain  that  the  Brahmana  portion  of  each  Veda  is  ance  of  those  sacrifices  of  which  the  juice  of  the  Soma 

ter  than  some  portion,  at  least,  of  its  Sanhita,  for  it  re-  plant  is  the  chief  ingredient;  and  of  these  sacrifices  the 

rs  to  it ;  and,  from  the  bulk  and  character  of  the  works,  Jyotiahtoma  is  the  most  important.    At  the  performance 

ley  must  have  been  the  product  of  a  considerable  pe-  of  such  Soma  sacrifices  the  verses  of  the  Sama-veda  were 

nd  of  time.    Tradition  records  that  Vyasa  (q.  v.),  af-  chanted ;  and  there  are  special  books  which  teach  the 

r  having  compiled  and  arranged  the  Vedas,  handed  proper  manner  of  chanting  them.     The  Sanhita  of  the 

rch  of  them  to  four  disciples,  and  that  these  disciples  Sama-veda  is  preserved  in  two  recensions,  and  consists 

ugbc  them  to  their  disciples,  and  so  on  down  to  dis-  of  two  {uirts — the  Chhandograniha,  or  A  rchika,  or  Pur* 

Dt  ageti     Thus  the  mantras  and  Brahmanas  passed  varchika^and  the  StaubhUMf  or  Uttaragrantha^  or  UttU' 

rroogh  a  large  number  of  schools,  called  sakhas,  and,  rarchika.    The  first  part  consists  of  fifty-nine  dasati,  or 

a  Datnral  result,  discrepancies  gradually  arose  between  decades,  which  are  divided  into  prapathakas,  or  chap- 

acboolm  both  as  regards  the  Vedic  texts  and  the  ters ;  and  these  again  into  ardhaprapathakfUj  or  half- 
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chapters;  the  entire  part  containing  585  verses.  The 
8ecx>nd  portion  is  divided  in  a  similar  manner,  and  con- 
tains 1225  verses.  The  number  of  Brahmanas  relating 
to  this  Veda  is  probably  ten,  including  one  of  the  Cpuni- 
shuds  and  a  later  Brahmana. 

There  are  two  Ynjui-'redtis,  resulting  from  a  dirtsen- 
sion  between  its  8chfK>ls,  known  as  tl>e  Black  and  the  | 
White.     The  hltick  Yajur-reiia  is  the  ol<ler  of  the  two,  | 
and  lacks  ttiat  complete  separation  of  the  Sanhita  and  ; 
Brahmana  }K)rtions  which  exists  in  all  the  others;  but  ! 
this  delect  is  remedied  in  the  White  YaJHr-rrdit,     The 
contents  of  both  are  similar  in  many  respects.     The 
text  of  the  Sanhita  of  the  Black  Yajui'Veila  in  extant  ; 
in  two  recensions,  one  of  which  consists  of  7  khandatt,  or 
books,  comprising  44  prapathakagf  or  chapten*,  sul)di- 
vided  into  651  auitrakan,  or  sections,  and  containing  2198 
khandikcuy  or  portions.     The  Sanhita  of  the  White  Ya- 
jur'veda  exists  also  in  two  recensions,  and  contains  40 
adhyaycUy  divided  into  308  anuvakaSj  and  subdivided 
into  1975  khandikas. 

The  object  of  the  A  tharva-veda  is  to  teach  how  to  ap- 
pease, to  bless,  to  curse,  etc.  Prof.  Whitney  {Jounuil 
of  the.  A  mer,  Onent.  JSoc,  iii,  308)  says, "  The  most  prom- 
inent characteribtic  feature  of  this  Veda  is  the  multi- 
tude of  incantations  which  it  contains;  these  are  pro- 
nounced either  by  the  person  who  is  himself  to  be  ben- 
efited, or,  more  often,  by  the  sorcerer  for  him,  and  are 
directed  to  the  procuring  of  the  greatest  variety  of  de- 
sirable ends.  Most  fre(]uently,  perha{>s,  long  life,  or  re- 
covery from  grievous  8ickne^M,  is  the  object  sought; 
then  a  tali&man,  such  as  a  necklace,  is  sometimes  given ; 
or,  in  very  numerous  instances,  some  plant  endowed 
with  marvellous  virtues  is  to  be  the  immediate  extenial 
means  (»f  the  cure;  further,  the  attainment  of  wealth 
or  I  tower  is  aimed  at,  the  downfall  of  enemies,  increase 
in  love  or  in  play,  the  removal  of  petty  pests,  and  so  on, 
even  down  to  the  growth  of  hair  on  a  bald  pate."  The 
adherentH  of  this  Veda  attach  great  importance  to  it. 
They  claim  that  the  other  Vedas  enable  a  man  to  fulHl 
the(M<f/-m<f,or  religious  law,  but  that  the  Atharra-veda 
helps  him  to  attain  mokshn,  or  eternal  bliss.  The  text 
of  this  Vrda  is  preserved  only  in  the  Saunaka  school. 
The  Sauhita  portion  consists  of  twenty  khanda*,or  books, 
some  of  which  are  divided  into  chapters,  containing,  in 
all,  one  hundred  and  ten  sections. 

Of  all  the  Vedas  the  Riff-reda  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, and  carries  the  greatest  weight  of  authority. 

The  literature  of  the  Vetlas  is  quite  extensive.  The 
text  of  the  Rig-retla  has  been  edited  in  Roman  charac- 
ters by  Prof.  Aufrecht  (Berlin,  1861);  in  Sanscrit,  with 
the  commentary  <>f  Sayana  (A.l).  14()0),  by  Max  Muller 
(1849-62) ;  the  text  of  the  i<ama-vt<la  by  Dr.  J.  Ste- 
venson (Lond.  1842-43)  and  Prof.  Benfey  (Txups.  1848); 
the  text  of  the  Yajur-rfda  by  Prof.  A.  Weber  (Berlin, 
1852);  the  text  of  the  Atharra-reda  bv  Pn>fs.  \L  I{f>th 
and  W.  D.Whitney  (ibid.  1856).  The  first  complete 
translation  of  the  Bif/'Cfda  was  made  by  Prof.  11.  H. 
Wilson  (I/uul.  1850-56, 4  vols.).  See  Roth,  Zur  Litera- 
Utr  vnd  (tritchivhte  des  Wtda  (Stuttgart,  1846);  Wel)er, 
Akademische  Vorlettuntfen  iibe.r  indische  tjiteraturgetch. 
(Berlin,  1852) :  MUller,  I  tint,  of  A  ucieiU  Sanscrit  Litt^a- 
ture  (1/ond.  1859);  'u\.  (.'hipn  J'rom  a  German  Work^t/utp 
(N.  Y.  1870) ;  Whitnev,  Oriental  and  l.wfjuistic  Studies 
(ibid.  1872;;  Uuir,  On)/inal  SanscrU  Texts  (1867-72.5 
vols.) ;  Kaegi,  J}er  Ritfreda  (Zurich,  1878).  For  addi- 
tional references,  see  Hinduism. 

Ve'dan  CiTl,  IV^/ww;  Sept,  omits,  but  some  copies 
have  ^dv^  others  i^fCav ;  Vulg.  Dan  et ;  A.  V.  **  Dan 
also"),  an  Arabian  city,  whence  wrought  iron,  cassia, 
and  calamus  were  brought  to  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii,  19). 
The  Javan  mentioned  in  the  same  connection  apparent- 
ly designates  .Tawan,  a  town  in  Yemen,  and  Vedan  prob- 
ably refers  to  the  city  and  mart  .4  deu^  on  the  s«>uthern 
shores  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen.  Edrisi  not 
only  mentions  Aden  with  its  port  on  the  Red  Sea, 
whence  ships  sailed  to  India  and  China,  but  also  enu- 


merates among  its  articles  of  merchandise  the  veij 
wares  mentioned  by  the  prophet.    This  impi»rtant  plioe^ 
situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Strait  cf  Babel-mao- 
deb,  commands  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Arabii,  ai 
(Gibraltar  does  the  Mediterranean  and  a  porti<ra  ufthe 
Atlantic;  hence  Aden  has  been  stj'led  **tlie  iiibrijtar 
of  the  Kast.^     It  lies  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  1776  feet.     It  was  cidld  Kdn 
(Paradise)  by  the  Arabs  because  of  its  splendid  climiie 
and  rich  trade.    The  town  is  in  a  hollow  formed  bv  the 
vast  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  has  a  capital  har- 
bor.    It  was  a  flourishing  entrepot  in  the  ancient  rum* 
mercial  world,  being  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Komani 
under  the  name  of  Aditna  or  Athana,     The  town  play- 
ed an  important  part  under  the  Himyaritic;  Abywiniam 
and  Sassanidc  dynasties,  was  long  the  capital  uf  YemeDi 
and  the  greatest  emporium  of  Arabia  for  the  products 
of  Soutiiern  Asia  and  Eastern  Africa.     It  first  begaa  ^^ 
decline  under  Turkish  rule  (1538-1630),  and  continu^ 
to  do  so  under  all  changes  until  it  passed  into  the  haia  *^ 
of  the  English  in  1839.     It  is  now  a  strong  garrisot'*'*^ 
coal  de|>ot  for  the  Indian  steamers,  and  a  station  of  c  ^^ 
Indo-Euro{)ean  telegraph  line.     It  is  rapidly  increaff^*-  ^^$ 
in  trade  and  population.     The  opening  of  the  Suez  A^^' 
nal  in  1869  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  its  grow  th,  si>  t   "^txA 
it  has  now  a  population  of  alsiut  36,000.     An  cxumik*^  'ive 
range  of  rock-cist  ems  was  lately  di!HM>veroil  in  it,  ci^h.    pa- 
ble,  it  is  estimated,  of  containing  30,0(K),(M)0  gall^*;.  -tns. 
See  AitAitiA. 

Vedanga  (from  Vedit  [q.  v.]  and  anga^  **lii 
the  name  of  six  Sanscrit  works,  the  object  of  whii 
to  teach  how  to  read  and  understand  correctlv  the  V 
texts,  and  how  to  apply  them  correctly  to  Miorii 
purposes.     Their  titles  are  as  follows:  (1.)  Sihth' 
the  science  of  proper  pronunciation.     It  explain! 
nature  of  letters,  accent,  and  pronunciati<in,  and  L 
cril)ed  to  Panini  (q.  v.).     (2.)  Chhandas.  or  a  wui 
meter,  which  is  ascribed  to  Pingala.     {S.)\'yaht  ^-^tn,^ 
or  grammar,  by  which  native  authorities  uivX^x'^gBs^ttiJ 
the  celebrated  work  of  Panini.    (4.)  Sirukia,  ox  e^xplg. 
nation,  which  explains  difficult  Vedic  words,  and  is  the 
work  of  Yaska,  who  was  a  predecessor  of  Panini.     (,xf 
Jyotisha^  or  astronomy,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to 
convey  such  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  as  is  necMsirv 
for  tixiiig  the  days  and  hours  of  the  Vedic  sacrificed 
(6.)  Kalpaf  or  works  on  the  Vedic  ceremonial  whiri^ 
systematize  the  ritual  taught  by  the  Brahmana  portio^'*'^ 
of  the  V^e<la,  but  omitting  all  legendary  or  mystical  d^^"^^ 
taiL     At  a  later  period  these  works  were  supplementifi-^^^^ 
by  a  similar  class  of  works  which  merely  describe  thr  ^^\y 
domestic  ceremonies,  such  as  the  marriage  rite,  cereroo^  "^ 
nies  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  naming  tlie  child,  cuttinj^^   ^, 
his  hair,  etc     See  MUller,  A  ncient  SanscrU  Literoturer""'^ 

Vedanta  (Sanscrit  Veda  [q.  v.]  and  anta,  '^end;""^  ^ 
literally  the  end  or  ultimate  aim  of  the  Vedas)  is  thc'^^ 
sei*ond  great  division  of  the  Miniansa  (q.  v.)  school  ol 
HindA  phitos(»phy.     It  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the  in 
vestigation  of  Brahman,  or  the  supreme  spirit,  and  th 
relation  of  the  universe  and  the  human  soul  to  it; 
in  contradistinction  from  the  Pvrvami-maHsu,  or  th. 
investigation  of  the  former  part  of  the  Vedas,  it  is  caller^ 
Vttara-maiisa^  or  the  investigation  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  Vedas,  i.  e.  the  A  ranyakas  and  UpaHishadg  (q.  v.)  ^ 
which  treat  of  (the  neuter)  Brahman,  or  supreme  spiric. 

The  Vedanta  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  universe 
emanates  in  a  successive  development  from  a  supreme 
spirit  or  soul,  which  is  called  Brahman  or  Parmatman; 
that  the  human  soul  is  therefore  identical  in  origin  with 
Brahman  ;  that  the  worldly  existence  of  the  human  soul 
is  merely  the  result  of  this  sameness  between  itself  and 
the  supreme  spirit;  and  that  its  final  liberation  or  frve- 
doin  fnnn  transmigration  (q.  v.)  is  attained  by  a  n- 
moval  of  this  ignorance,  that  is,  by  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  Vedanta  doctrine.  See  Ballantyne,  A  Lerfurt 
nn  the  Vedanta^  embrociwf  the  Text  of  the  Vedanta  Sam 
(Allahabad,  1850) ;  Bibl'iotheca  Indica  (Calcutta,  1663). 


VEDDER 

▼•dd«r,  HsMUNus,  >  rainuteT  of  the 
DMch)  Chnnh,  wai  bam  at  Rotuiduo,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17, 
777.  He  grwliuted  U  Union  College  in  1T9S,  and 
laviBg  Hudicd  thealog;  priTitel;,  was  licensed  by 
tte  CUail  of  Albui}:,  Sept.  29,  ISOl.  He  wu  putor  at 
ii«aibiishuidT>gbuiie,N.T^18l»-60;  supplied  Un- 
itbgo,  lSOS-14 ;  and  VM  putor  ■[  Gieenbosh  (QilU- 
in),  1«S04«.  He  died  June  29,  1878.  See  Caiwin, 
1/ammal  o/llit  Ri^.  CKarA  n  Amtrica,  s.v. 

TvdaJ,  NioouALTB,  ■  PrutesUnt  diiine  of  Geimuiy, 
>Iki  died  in  1642,  at  Franeker,  u  iloctoc  vtd  piofeMor 
■t  tbeokigjr,  i*  the  ■uthor  of  Araaia  Anumiaitmi 
[L^deo,  1632-84,4  pu.) :— AalioiuJe  Tkeotogiaan  (Ge- 
MVa,  1628) : — Commait.  da  Ttnport  ulriujiie  Epitco- 
fi^ai  Pttri,iai  BiMaria  EpitoopatHi  AMvKktm  it  Ro- 
miad  PtIH  R^alata  (ibid  1624,  lib.  ii ;  Fnneker.  1640). 
Bm  Winar,  HandtMA  dtr  Ouoiog.  LiUratar,  i,  3W,  373, 

M6.   {a  P.) 

Vadina,  or  VeJoTli,  in  Romin  mythology,  wu 
m  adopted  god  of  the  Tiucaiu,  of  dangerous  activity. 
Hit  fngbtfnl  thDoderbolts  were  preceded  by  deafnen  to 
Xms  whom tbey  VDuld iirike.  Hit  lemplewssatRoroe, 
bKween  the  Capitolium  and  the  Taqieian  cattle.  Hit 
Kuoe  npreeeiiUd  a  yoathful  god  aimed  nith  airowg. 
B>  fkathral  mat  celebrated  before  March  7.   Goats  were 


Tflga,  Andrvsa,  a  Franuaean  of  Segovia,  who  wat 
meat  at  the  Couodl  of  Trent,  and  died  in  1667,  ia  the 
ithor  of  a  laige  work  De  JailifiealioHe,  printed  at  Co- 
«(ne  in  1572.  He  alto  wrote,  Coiamerit.  w  ofi^of  Con- 
tii  TrideHtiai  Decrela : — Krpotilio  in  Rtgulaiii  S.fran- 
'tcii —  ComatKt.  in  Pialmoi,  etc  Sec  Anconii  BMi- 
■Jkeca  SiMpaniai;  Wadding,  BMiotArca  ftcriplomm 
HmOTiat ;  Jocber,  A  Bgemma  G^krtet-Lezikoii,  a.  v. ; 
tiara,  Harndback  -kr  tkeolog.  IMtratur,  \,  446.     (a  T.) 

Vega,  CbllstOphBT  de  la,  a  Spanish  Jeauit,  was 
om  in  1696  at  Tafalla,  in  Navaiie;  Joined  Lbe  Jeiuita 
1  1612,  and  acted  for  a  number  of  yean  as  prorMWirDf 
hilosopby  and  moral  theology  at  the  college  in  Tara- 
ou;  then  at  Valencia,  where  be  died,  June  18,1672. 
Ia  wTotiK,TluiilogiaMariaiia:~Comintyit.iiiLib.Jiidi- 
am  :—Dt  Maximo  Malorum  Malo:—Canu  Varti  Coa- 
ftMoomM,  etix  Sea  Winer,  aiadbuch  der  Uitolog.  Lilr- 
■aair,i,*79-,JtataB^Bi6liMli*caUitpaBiea;  Alegambe, 
BaSoOaca  aer^torvm  aoeidatu  Jetu ;  J6cher,  Allgf. 
memaGtld»im-Ltxihm,t.y.    (RP.) 

Tcga,  Bmamial  de.  a  Spanish  Jeeuit,  who  acted 
la  pnifeaaar  of  theology  at  Wilna,  in  Ucbaanie,  and  died 
It  Rotne,  Jan.  37, 1640  or  1648,  wrote,  De  Euckariilia: 
■^Dt  Mitta .- — De  CuIIm  Imagmum  et  fmocatione  Sant- 
!anfn.' — De  Vila  el  Miracalii  Lalieri,  Caluini  tt  Bme  : 
~De  PnHeifiiM  Fidt%:~De  DtHrOulione  Euckariilia 
vA  f  ito  Spedei—Dtifea^  ^tentm  Chriiti  GeaeraUonU 
VmBqua  DeUatU  : — QmaitioHa  Sthda  de  LOeriate  Dei 
•I  IfamimMfde  AadntmatHMe,  lie  Concordia  Summorum 
Mfri  Tea^orit  Thaalngomm  (fiom^  1649).  See  Ale-  , 
^yniit,  BiUiadieai  Ser^tonim  Soaetatii  Jem ;  Antonii 
BMioUiaoa  Bi^imieai  JScher,  AOgemeiaa  Gddirien- 
tuihM,a.T.    <RP.} 

Tsisl,  Etua,  a  Proteataot  cbeolagian  of  Gennany, 
•bo  died  aa  aapaiateiKlent  and  librarian  at  EJlm,  Feb. 
IB,  17IX,  wbm  ba  wai  bom,  July  20, 1 635,  is  the  author 
>r  HiHoria  M  Sietuitat  Rr/ormalio«it  Eeangel.  per 
letter.  JiMlilMte,  n  Aer^ifu  C'mryii  Priacip.  AiAall. 
KxpatHa  caat  JVnmiMoM  de  Conetriitme  ad  Saialartm 
4a7.CiNVita.A>erriMni,etc(Ulm,1692).  SeeWiner, 
SamAJa-amt.Lilenitmr,i,m.     (B.F.) 

T«U  (or  Tall  [q.v.])  it  an  eaeential  article  of  fe- 
Bate  appanl  in  tha  East.     See  Dbess. 

L  Ongimal  TVnu^-Then  may  be  divided,  for  the  take 
feaarankntaadelaMtKatment,  into  several  cUaae*. 

(L)  |7«— Till  Thafiillmrinff-n-nrrli  (which,  however, 
■c  the  only  one*  icodend  "  vail"  or "  veil"  in  the  A.  V. 
•  an  Mtkl*  of  dieaa)  nay  be  expluned  to  be  rather 
kawla,  or  ilMllUti,  wUeb  might  at  pleatore  be  drawn 


7  VEIL 

over  the  face,  but  not  designed  for  the  apecial  porpoee 
of  veils,  or  for  concealment  of  the  features  alone. 

1.  MilpdcMalk  (nnV^^'  ^"""  "V9>  '°  "f^  '^ 
Doles  the  wide  outer  and  upper  garment  of  a  female 
(tee  Schroder,  De  VeiHI.  MuUer.  H^.  c  16),  and  it  ren- 
dered "vail"  in  Bnth  iii,  16;  "wimple"  in  Iia.  iii,  22. 
It  evidently  was  one  of  the  wrappers  of  dilTerent  kinds 
ia  which  the  Eastern  women  envelc^  themselves  when 
they  quit  their  bouses.  Theee  are  of  great  amplitude, 
and,  acoong  the  common  people,  of  stning  and  coaiee 
texture,  like  that  in  which  Ruth  carried  home  her  com 
(Ruth  iii,  16),  The  illustration  will  show  how  sufficient 
the  out-door  veita  of  the  EaMem  women  are  for  mch  a 
use.    See  Wimplk. 


Oriental  Oot-door  VeHa. 


2.  Rad^  (y^y  rrom  -l^l^,  to  ttamp  out),  rendetid 
"  veil"  in  CanL  v,  7  ;  "  vail"  in  Ita.  iii,  28,  apparently 
was  another  large  and  loose  upper  covering,  probably 
of  flner  materials,  from  the  manner  in  whicb  it  is  meik- 
tioned  in  these  uzia.  The  former  passage  shows  that 
it  was  an  out-door  veil,  which  the  lady  had  cast  around 
her  wheu  the  went  fbnb  to  seek  her  beloved.    See  Ar- 

8,  rifyip*  (C)''SS,  from  qSi,  thought  by  GeeenitM 
to  be  =  SI39,  lo  (over  up),  invariably  rendered  "vail," 

pie  wrappers  which  women  wore  out  of  dooti.  The 
etymoh^-,  referred  by  tome  to  the  Arabic,  MtbdapBca- 
vil,  suggeete  that  it  wat  "doubled"  over  the  thoulden, 
or  folded  about  lbs  body,  in  some  peculiar  manner  which 
distinguished  it  from  other  veils.  It  is  clear  that  it 
concealed  the  face,  as  Judah  could  not  recognise  Tamar 
whensbs  had  wrapped  herself  in  altd'yipli.    SmBobk, 

4.  Afatrih  (Hlpa,  from  ni^,  lo  hide),  invariably 
rendered  "  vail,"  is  only  used  of  the  veil  which  Hosea 
aiaumed  when  be  came  down  from  the  mount  (Ezod. 
uxiv,  33-86).  In  2  Cor.  iii,  13-16  Paul  desigiutes  it 
by  the  correqranding  Greek  word  cdXti/i/io,  a  eopering. 
A  cognate  word,  tilh  (rMD,  A.V.  '•  clotbet"),  occurs  in 
Gen.  xlix,  11  as  a  general  term  for  a  man's  raiment, 
leading  to  the  inference  that  the  matvik  also  was  to 
ample  outer  robe  which  might  be  drawn  over  the  face 
when  required.  The  context,  however,  in  Exod.xxiiv 
is  conclusive  bm  to  the  object  for  which  the  robe  wss  as- 
sumed, and,  whatever  may  have  been  its  size  or  form,  it 
must  have  been  used  as  a  veiL     See  Mobeb. 

6.  MauekSA  (HSSa,  from  ^^S^,  lo  tcretn)  a  a  geo- 
eral  term  for  a  oorerin^  of  any  kind  ("  vail,"  IsL  xxTr 
7;  "  covering,"  xxviiii  20). 

6.  The  words  □7}'^7  nos,  taitk  fyniyisi,  literally 
rendered  "a  covering  of  the  eyes"  (Gen.  xx,  16),  an 
rendered  by  some  interpreters  "a  veil  for  the  tjtm," 
L  e.  a  complete  veU,  la  conceal  Sarah's  beauty,  and  that 
she  might  in  future  be  known  to  all  M  a  married  voi»- 


VEIL 

2.  Rdal  (plur.  rralStk,  rifts'^,  fron  bs^,  b>  jUttn) 

used  ill  the  light  veilt  vam  b.T  feoulra  (lit.  iii,  I); 

V.  "mulllen"),  wbiuh  wen  lo  called  rpDia  Iheirraf- 

tling  Dwrion.    The  wme  term  is  iqiplied  ia  tbe  Uuliu 

(/fu^  vi,  6)  H>  tbe  veils  vom  by  Anbian  wonteii,  mtu- 

slender  piece  uC  ilress  hst^iied  above  the  tjit  it 

part  was  ihrowQ  uver  the  ktd 


In-diior  Veils. 


an.  But  the  pbraM  "■  covering  of,  or  fur,  tbe  eyes"  is 
used  in  the  seiise  ufa  present  offered  as  an  GxpUtion  for 
■ome  fault,  in  order  that  aiie  may  liat  Aii  ri/ti  upon  it, 
connive  al  it.  or  lake  no  mure  notice  of  it:  "Behold, 
this  (the  thousand  pieces  of  silver)  is  to  thee  a  (lenallv 
(brail  which  has  happemil  with  Iheeantl  before  all  mm" 
— a  compaualioB  tor  the  wrong  Abinielech  did  In  Sarah 
by  forcibly  ileprivinft  lier  of  her  liberty,  and  a  public 
declaration  of  his  bouor  and  bet  innoceuce.  There  can 
be  no  duuht  that  the  veil  for  concealing  tbe  face  is  of 
very  remote  antiquiiy ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  thai 
it  was  a  tceneral  article  of  female  altire  in  ihe  time  of 
Sarah,  eiihet  in  Kgj'pt  or  Palestine.  From  Ibe  munu- 
menu  of  Gt^pi,  it  seems  not  lo  have  been  worn  by  the 
females  of  that  nation,  as  (he  women  in  the  reign  i 
Pbataohs  expoaed  (heir  facea  and  Here  permitted  as 
mui^h  liberty  as  Hie  ladiea  of  moderu  Kurupe,  This 
custom  was  not  changed  lill  tlie  conquest  of  Kgypt  by 
the  Persiana.    See  CovuuKO  op  tiik  Evus. 

7,  The  (ircek  word  Hooma,  literally  Iraaalaled  "  pow- 
er' in  I  Cor.  xi,  Ifl,  seems  to  denoie  metapboricaUy  a 
kiml  of  lifad^{Mr,a  veil,  or  I  lie  ancient  nJBriyc*c'/(ker- 
chk-r);  hence  Ihe  emhtem  of  subjection  to  the  power  of 


head  ' 


But  II 


Heno 


overeil  diahouim 


Eail." 


subjeci 


her  hushaiitl,  the  apostle  eiijouis,  "For  this  vantc  ouf-ht 
the  wiHnan  to  bring  honor  upon  her  head  (i.  e.  upon  her 
husband)  for  Ihe  sake  of  the  angels,"  i.  v.  the  mini 
that  (bey  may  not  be  put  to  the  tniulile  of  adverll 
anv  such  irregularities  in  Ihe  assemblies  of  the  faithful 
(ver.3-IG).    See  Woman. 

(II.)  Sptcial.  —  AnotliCT  class  of  coverings  t 
ahme  offer  any  resemblance  lo  the  veil"  used  omo 
are  those  wburh  the  Eastern  women  wear  iiidoois,  and 
which  are  usually  of  muslin  or  other  light  texture,  at- 
tached to  I  he  bead-dress  and  fallingdownmer  the  back. 
They  are  of  different  kinds  and  names,  some  descend- 
ing only  lo  the  waist,  while  olheis  reach  neariy  lo  Ihi 
ground.  The  Heb.  terms  that  follow  appear  In  desi|>- 
mue  some  of  (hese.  bnl  they  are  never  rendered  "vail" 
ot"veU"mtheA.V. 

1.  AtitpteidA  (Finilp^,  from  nf^,  lo  pour  oui)  i 
naed  of  the  veils  which  (he  false  pro[ihe(s  placed  upo 
their  heads  (Kzek.  xiii,  IV,  -n-.  A.  V.  "kerchiefs" 
The  word  is  unders(nnil  by  Cesenius  (TAMaur.  p.  9G5) 
of  cushions  or  mallresscs.  but  the  etymology  of  it  is 
equally,  if  not  more,  favorable  lo  Ihe  sense  alajliiiciur/ 
veil,  and  this  acconis  better  with  tbe  notice  that  (lirv 
were  (o  be  placed  "  upon  (be  head  uT  every  atature," 
implying  that  the  lenglfa  nf  tbe  veil  was  proportioned 
to  the  height  of  the  wearer  (Fllrst.  Lex,t.v. ;  Hitiig  in 
Etti.  Inc.  cit.).    See  Kkrciiiep. 


the  face  and 


n  upon 


e  back,i> 


which  pertitfiip. 
other  article  of  aaliqnitrld  Ik 
nHHleni  veil.  See  Mui^klkil 
8.  TiaiHmalt  (USX,  from  C^X,  (o  artr)  it  uaia- 
ood  by  tbe  A.  V.  of  "luck*"  of' hair  (Ca(it.iv,l,3i  ri. 
;  Isa.  xlvii,  i)  1  but  Ihe  coiiteiila  of  tbe  fmngn  a 
hich  it  is  used  favor  Ihe  senae  of  v«l,  the  wtaten  if 
the  article  being  in  each  case  highly  bom  sad  bud- 
somely  dressed.  As  these  giassages  refer  to  (be  tfici 
of  (he  veil  as  comiKled  with  the  lieart-dress,i(ni»rp«t- 
haps  have  been  onr  of  those  veibmbirh  hai'ebttail- 
ready  descTil>«l  as  a  part  uf  itiMloor  dress,  although  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  exprenions  are  almoM  kjoI' 
ly  applicable  to  some  kind  of  street-vciL     See  Vu]>- 

II.  IV. — In  ancient  times  the  veil  was  adopted  oil; 
in  exceptional  cases,  «Iher  as  an  aiticle  of  onsiDFiild 
dress  (Cant,  iv,  1,3:  vi,7),oc  by  bein^bed  maidens i« 
Ihe  presence  of  their  future  husbands,  especially  a(  Ih' 
lime  of  the  wedding  (Gen.  xxiv,  65;  Xlix,  ib)  [■« 
Makhiaue].  or,  lastly,  bj-  women  of  loose  chancier  S* 
purposes  of  concealment  (ixxviii.  14).  Bui,  genrrallv 
speaking,  women  boib  married  and  unmarried  appeared 
in  public  with  (heir  faces  exposed  among  tbe  Jews  (x>>, 
H  ,  xxir,  16;  xxix,  10;  1  Sam.  i,  If).     Al  present  f^ 

males  arc  rarely  seen  wi(houI  a  *  "  '     "  "  

tries,  so  much  sn  that  in  Egypt  it  isdeetoed  mnrfi**^ 
uisile  to  conceal  the  face,  iiiduding  tbe  top  and  ^'^Zj_ 
of  the  head,  than  other  parts  of  the  person  (Lane,  Jf"**^ 

their  beads  lo  a  physician  for  medical  trealmenl  (ViL^^^. 
Alfppo,i,2V).   In  remote  districts  and  amuogtht  Lu*'""^    '\. 
er  classes  tbe  practice  is  not  au  rigidly  e&forctd  (Lane,  C-^  >i 
7i).    Much  uf  the  scrupulousness  in  respect  to  the  lue  "f^^  -^ 
the  veil  dates  from  IhrpromulgaiiuuortheKonn.«hich^^^^«- 
forhaile  women  ap(iearing  unveiled  except  in  tbe  !*»•-  "^^'^ 
eiicc  of  their  nearest  letative*  (Koran,  xxxiii.  55,  £9).  "^^.^t 
Mohammedanism  has  inttoduced  a  very  marked  rbangt  '^-.-i 
in  this  rei^iect  whe 

Tbe  change,  as  Ur,  Lane  has  remarked  (luc.  cif,).  is  pc 
culiarly  observable  in  Eg]-pt.     Tbe  bario,  or  fao 
a  bmg  strip  of  muslin,  concealing  tbe  whole  of  the  !*:««.*  ^^ 
except  Ihe  eyes,  and  reaching  nearly  tn  the  feet,  whiebf^^ 
is  now  a  regular  part  of  an  E^ptian  lady'a  walking  at — '^•* 

paiiilings  and  sculpt- 
ures of  Egypt,  and 
may  certainly  be  in- 


the  chief  head-^xiver- 
ing  of  the  women,  be- 

siiles  Ihe  lurae  mantle 
or  kerchief  oocasion- 

exient  n|>oii  Ihe  face, 

hair,  which  appears 
from  Ihe  Egyptian 
remains  to  have  often 
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hing  to  th«  bottam  ofthe  i 
g  left  louae,  or  wilb  tiru  or 

idiug  color  (Wilkinton,  An 


louliUr-blsdea.tlieenJs 
three  plalu  Tulened  lo- 
x,L««  strings  of  crre. 
.*^Upf.iii,369).     Long 


lued  by  (be  tjreek  femslw;  tliua  very  comnmnly 
t  appeand  in  public    il<iKf,  alao,  Paul  conlcnds, ' 

leil  either  of  a  manlle  or  ghawl  ( pr/ilHiu)  iltaw 

enK  (taraicuXi'irrai,  I  Cor.  xi,  S,  U).    Siu-li  a  i>anial 
eiing  seemeil  to  become  fcnialea  iu  public  a«; 
s;  and  for  ChiiBtUa  wumen  to  have  ileparteil 
■ '  le  geiieril  practice  of  the 


uidwl  w. 


itablj-  h 


ought 


loach  iipiin  the  Christian  name.  The  atwmpt  of 
M,  therefore,  at  Corinth  to  Jo  bo  was  wisely  diacouii- 
anced  by  the  apostle  as  implying  id  anumption  of 
nUty  with  the  other  aex;  and  he  enforces  the  cov- 
Dg  of  the  head  as  a  sign  of  subordinalion  to  the  au- 
ority  or  the  men  (t'er.  6-15).  The  ume  passage 
uU  to  the  coDclusiun  that  the  use  of  the  lalilli  [see 
umoeJ,  with  which  the  Jewish  males  cover  their 
adi  id  prayer,  is  a  comparatively  modern  practice, 


h  great 


A  SyrUn  Vsiled  Woinsn. 
aiMth  aa  the  apostle,  putting  a  hypothi 
1  that  ererj  man  having  anything  on 
non  his  head,  I.  e.  Christ,  inasmuoh  as 
eil  woald  imply  subjection  to  his  fellow- 
■n  to  tba  Lord  (ver.  4).  In  modern  lii 
■  uhtrrsd,  Oriental  fetnalef  are  veiled 
nam.  Tbait  i<l«M  of  decency  forbid 
tD  to  lay  nide,  or  even  to  lilt  U|>,  the  veil  in  the 
Dfla  al  nea  The  female  who  ventures  to  disre- 
tbh  praUbition  inevitably  niins  her  charscler. 
•  rtgUiBi  aa  a  woman  of  easy  virtue.  To  lift  up 
■■i]  ia  laefcooad  ■  gross  insult;  and  when  females 
at  flf  dMW*  pnpriety  requires  a  man  to  let  them 
witboat  Miming  at  all  to  observe  them.  Some 
IC  boa-Tiila  worn  by  modern  Syrian,  Arab,  and 
aCfain  ladies  arc  made'  of  white  muslin  richly 
Mtt  with  atani  lilks  and  gold,  ai  ' 
I  b«hind  neaily  to  the  ground.  Somi 
««|e  of  hlatk  crape,  and  often  omair 
^•B,  gotd  coIdi,  fsbe  pearls,  etc  Th' 
shape  of  tba  vritt  differ  in  differenl  i 
.  Tlieo<it«rgam(nl,whenouiofdo.,i 
t  of  Uaek  sUk  f„  ,  o„rri«<  lady,  .>r  wl 
;    '"e  tht  poorer  fem^ilci  w 


1  hai 


■eiL     The 


often 


gracefully  thrown  over  the  lantur,  or  horn  {4.  v.).  .See 
Hart mann, ffffrrorrui, ii, 316  sq., 334  sq., 42»  si|.;  Jahn, 
A  rdtaoL  I,  li,  180  stj. ;  Thomson,  Land  totd  Hook,  i,  'ii 
sq.;  Van  Lennep,  MUr /.iinift,  p.  1>87.     See  Attire. 

VEIL,  ELXI-KBIAsTltAL.  Coverings  of  IhU  kind 
hai'e  been  iisiil  in  varioiis  sjpis  of  the  Church  and  for 

1.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  nave  was  »'paraied  from 
the  chancel  by  a  partition  of  lattice-work  with  a  cur- 
tain, and  tliG  entrance  to  the  choir  was  by  folding-doora 
in  this  partition.  The  doors  were  provided  with  a  cur- 
tain called  icar<i>rtr<ia;ii>.  ivhirb  was  drawn  aside  dur- 
ing the  celebration  of  the  eueharist,  and,  in  the  earlier 
times,  during  the  delivery  of  a  scrtnon.  Generally, 
however,  these  veils  were  drawn,  and  concealed  thie 
part  of  the  Church  from  catechumens  and  uubelieveta, 

2.  A  veil  or  curtain  was  hung  in  front  uf  the  church- 
door  in  early  times.  Jerome  tells  us  thst  Nepotian 
was  very  careful  to  see  It  in  its  place. 

3.  Bankers  were  placed  at  [he  sides  of  the  altars,  let  down 

Saturday  during  I«nt  when  the  Suiulay  office  began. 
Dorsals  and  frontal  veils  were  also  used  at  the  high  al- 
tars uf  large  churches  until  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 

4.  Curtains  of  great  richness  were  useil  oidy  in  Lent, 

third  the  choir.  They  were  succeeded  by  permanent 
screens;  hence  in  Spain,  as  marriages  wpre  pemiiited 
or  forbidden,  such  seasons  were  called  "veilingn  open 

5.  A  white  veil  or  coif,  called  reluam  dominkal',  was 
worn  by  females  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  eueharist 
during  the  5th  and  Bth  cealuries.  These  veils  were  or- 
dered by  the  councils  of  Autun  (578)  and  Angers. 

6.  The  vrianvn  nujtfittU  was  always  used  at  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  and  during  one  |>art  of  the  service  was 
spread  over  both  bridegroom  and  hride.  It  was  worn 
by  the  bride  as  a  symbol  of  maiden  tnodesty  and  obedi- 

7.  A  nun's  veil  was  an  ornament  used  in  the  time  of 

years  of  age,  and,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  sickness, 
St  no  lime  but  Epiphany,  an  apostle's  day,  or  Low  Sun- 

'».  A  cloth  called  the  white  Utuj,  shot  with  ml 
thread  in  memory  of  Christ's  Pasuon,  was  worn  like  a 
crown,  to  preserve  the  chrism,  by  the  baptised,  and  was 
Uid  aside  with  the  alb.     It  fell  into  disuse  in  1090, 


il  like  si 


9.  At  a  solemn  high-m 
arms  and  shoulders  in  a  s 


Bubdeacoi 


the  paten  to  an- 
nounce the  time  of  communion.  The  priest  also  used  it 
to  envelop  his  hands  at  the  time  of  llie  benediction. 

in.  Female  penitents  wore  veils  (the  crbimes  prmtm- 
lim)  and  cut  their  hair  short  or  let  it  hang  loosely  about 
their  shoulders.  The  third  (>iuncil  of  Toledo  (531)  ex- 
pressly enjoined  the  use  of  these  veili 

1 1 .  Veils  were  also  worn  by  females  at  confirmation. 

12.  A  black  veil  for  the  bead  was  used  by  Cireek 
priests  in  reading  the  prophecies,  in  allunon  to  2  Cor. 

13.  A  white  dimask  with  fringe,  called  the  diurrh- 
1-elnlh,\m  used  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17tbcenlu- 

at  the  churching  of  women  in  England. 

14.  At  Christmas  and  Easter,  formerly,  in  France, 
three  veils  wera  laid  upon  the  altar  and  then  removed 

first,  hiack,  to  represent  the  time  before  the  law ; 
the  second,  pale,  to  signify  the  time  of  the  law;  and 
ime  of  grace.    One  was  tB- 
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ering  for 
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le  cross  and  images  used  it 
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England  during  Lent  is  called  a  veiL  It  signified  va- 
riously, according  to  the  different  authorities, "  the  dark- 
ness of  infidelity  which  covered  the  face  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Old  TesL,*'  **  the  mourning  and  lamentation  of 
sinners  fur  their  ungodly  manners.** 

16.  A  covering  of  silk,  embroidered  and  of  the  color 
of  the  season,  was  used  for  placing  over  the  chalice  and 
paten  when  prepared  for  the  Christian  sacrifice,  and 
for  the  same  purpose  when  the  sacrifice  was  completed. 
This  is  called  the  veil  for 'the  chalice.  The  "white 
linen  cloth  "  of  the  Church  of  England  communion-ser- 
vice is  also  called  the  veil  for  the  chalice. 

17.  At  Winchester  College  a  canopy  of  linsey-wool- 
sey powdered  with  stars  of  gold  was  used  to  fall  over 
the  pyx  on  Palm-Sunday  and  Corpus  ChristL  This 
was  called  Sindon,  pyx,  or  Corpus  Christi  cloth. 

18.  A  veil  or  curtain  of  silk,  satin,  velvet,  or  doth  of 
gold  or  silver  is  useii  to  enclose  the  tabernacle  for  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  when  reserved  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  It  is  called  the  vtiifor  the  tabemadef  and 
came  into  use  most  probably  when  the  setting-up  of 
tabernacles  became  geueraL 

Taking  the  veil  is  a  term  used  to  designate  the  act  of 
consecration  to  the  Church,  when  a  female  takes  upon 
herself  vows,  after  which  she  never  appears  in  public 
unveiled.    See  Nun. 

VEIL  or  THK  Tabeknaclk,  Tkmpuc.     See  Vail. 

Veil,  Dk  (also  IhivtU),  is  the  name  of  two  Jewish 
converts,  who  have  become  known  by  their  writings  in 
the  republic  of  learning. 

1.  Charles  Makia  was  bom  at  Mete  about  162& 
He  received  an  excellent  Hebrew  education,  and  em- 
braced the  Roman  Catholic  faitll  about  1655  (?>  His 
learning  and  great  abilities  soon  secured  for  him  a 
high  position  in  his  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  distin- 
guished preacher.  He  became  canon  in  the  Order  of 
St.  Genevieve,  was  made  doctor  of  theology  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Anjou,  and  was  also  prior  of  the  monastery 
in  Metun.  He  devoted  his  time  to  the  exposition  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  different  positions  which  he  oc- 
cupied. He  published  in  Latin  a  Cammentary  on  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  (Angers,  1672) : — a  Cam- 
mentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs  (Paris,  1678) : — and  a  Com- 
mentary  on  Joel  (ibid.  1676).  In  these  writings  De  Veil 
proved  himself  such  a  stanch  champion  of  Romanism 
that  he  was  requested  to  hold  a  controversy  with  the 
Huguenots,  at  that  time  the  great  opponents  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  in  France.  But  his  diligent  inquiry  into 
the  points  of  difference  between  Romanism  and  Protes- 
tantism brought  about  a  ver}'  favorable  impression  of 
the  latter,  and  the  former  foe  became  now  a  friend  of 
the  Huguenots.  He  was  obliged  to  escape  from  France. 
In  Hitlland  he  openly  abjure<l  Romanism  in  1678,  and 
soon  after  he  went  to  England,  where  he  not  only  formed 
a  friendship  with  men  like  Stillingfieet,  Sliarp,  Tillot- 
son,  Patrick,  etc,  but  also  received  the  appointment  of 
chaplain  and  tutor  to  a  noble  family.  He  now  pub- 
lished new  editions  of  his  commentaries,  discarding 
therefrom  and  refuting  therein  the  doctrines  of  Rome. 
He  also  published  a  Commentary  on  the  Minor  Proph' 
ets  (Lond.  1680).  These  commentaries  soon  became 
the  text-books  of  the  clergy  at  home  and  the  Reformed 
churches  abroad.  Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  en- 
couraged him  to  prosecute  his  Biblical  labors,  and  gave 
him  free  access  to  his  librar}'  at  all  times.  Discovering 
in  this  library  some  works  of  the  English  Baptists,  De 
Veil  inquired  into  the  controversy,  which  resulted  in 
his  joining  this  denomination,  to  the  loss  of  all  his 
friends,  with  the  honorable  exception  of  Tillotson.  De 
Veil  gave  to  the  public,  as  the  result  of  his  researches, 
a  Commentary  on  the  Acts  (ibid.  1684),  in  which  he  de- 
fended the  Baptists*  principle.  This  commentary  he 
translated  himself  from  the  Latin  into  English,  and 
published  it  in  1685  (new  edition,  1851).  De  Veil*s 
commentaries  are  still  very  valuable.  See  FUrst,  BibL 
JucL  iii,  470 ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Kalkar,  Israel  u.  die 


Kirche,p.53;  Wolf,  StU.ff€6r.i,  1007;  iii, 978;  if,96L 
See  Dl'vul. 

2.  Louis  de  CoMPikoNB,  brother  of  the  fonoflr,  wii 
called  under  Louis  XHI  as  rabtu  to  Compiifegne,  when 
he  embraced  Christianity,  in  1655u     He  aUidied  tbeol* 
ogy  at  the  Sorboime,  and  afterwards  went  to  F"g»ffH^ 
where  he  became  librarian  to  the  king;     He  tnmiltted 
into  Latin  many  sections  of  Maimonidea^yaif  Badit- 
zaka;  the  catechism  of  Abr.  Jagel,  3^73  npb  (Lood 
1679) ;  the  Introduction  ofAbrabanel  to  Leriticvs  (ibid. 
1688).     He  published,  Oratio  de  Origine  ei  Jhxrstmtu 
Ling,  Hd^r,  (Heidelb.  1671).     See  FUrst,  BibL  JUi, 
184  sq. ;  iii,  470 ;  Steinschneider,  Catalogus  Uhr.  HAr, 
OT  BibL  BodL  p.  2699 ;  id.  BibUogr.  Handimck,  p.  148: 
Bartolocci,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  843;  Kalkar,  Israel  s.  dfe 
Kirche,  p.  52,     (R  P.) 

VeiUodter,  Valentin  Karl,  a  Protestant  thcofe> 
gian  of  Germany,  was  bom  March  10, 1769,  at  Nurb- 
berg.  He  studied  at  Altdorf  and  Jena,  and  wai  ip- 
pointed,  in  1798,  preacher  in  his  native  city.  Be  oov 
rapidly  advanced,  and  in  1817  the  Erlangen  Univenitj 
honored  him  with  the  doctorate.  He  died  April  9, 
1828,  in  his  native  city.  VeiUodter  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  pulpit  orators.  His  printed  sermons  oc- 
cupy several  volumes.  Besides  sermons,  he  published, 
Kommunionbuch  Jur  gebildete  Christen  (ISth  ed.  Ku- 
remb.  1852)  :—Ideen  uber  Tod  und  Unstetblickkeii  (4th 
ed.  ibid.  1852) : — Gebete  am  Morgen  und  Abend  (4th cd 
ibid.  1887).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl,  Thetdog,  ii,  1376  oq.; 
Doring,  IHe  deutschen  Kanzdredner  des  ISten  wsd  \9tm 
Jahrhundfrts,  p.  556  sq. ;  Winer,  Handbnck  der  tkoL 
LUeratur  (Index).     (R  P.) 

• 

Vein  (K2C1Q,  mottOj  a  source,  as  often),  a  mim  (q.  t.)i 
as  of  silver  (Job  xxviii,  1). 

Veitch,  Eldridob  R.,  a  minister  in  the  Methodia 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  waa  bom  in  Alexandria,  Vi^ 
in  1810.    Nothing  definite  remains  concerning  bisedin 
cation,  conversion,  or  call  to  the  ministry.     In  1881  be 
entered  the  travelling  connection  in  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference, and  for  thirty-aeven  years  led  a  devoted,  irdu' 
ous  life,  dying  Feb.*10,  1867.    Mr.  Veitcfa  was  soun^ 
and   forcible  in  doctrine  as  a  preacher,  originsl   ^'^ 
thought  and  expression.    As  a  oounseUor  he  wss  wi^^^^ 
able,  and  safe.     See  Mimites  of  Ammal  Cmferwcr^^ 
M,  K,  Church,  South,  1867,  p.  97. 

Veith,  JoHANM  Emmani^cl,  a  Boman  Catholic 
vine,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parentage,  July  10, 1787, 
Kuttenplan,  in    Bohemia.     He  studied  medicine 
Prague,  and  continued  the  same  at  Vienna,  where,  ^ 
1810,  he  embraced  Christianity.    As  a  physician  he  o^^ 
cupied  the  highest  civic  and  military  positions,  whi(^^^ 
he  soon  exchanged  for  the  study  of  theology.    Tk^^ 
learned  professor  of  medicine  became  a  student  of  th^^ 
ology,  and  in  1820  he  joined  the  Order  of  the  B^^ 
demptorists,  and  in  1821  received  holy  orders.    He  no^^^ 
commenced  preaching,  and  his  church  was  thronge  ^ 
with  eager  listeners.     But  the  liberal  man,  with  h^ 
great  independent  spirit  and  witty  humor,  did  not  e^" 
actly  agree  with  the  strict  order,  and  in  1881  be  waM 
appointed  preacher  of  Sl  Stephen's.    Here  he  atinote^ 
all  ranks  of  society,  and  exerted  a  great  power.     It  wif 
remarkable  how  Veith,  whose  outward  appearance  was 
the  least  attractive,  influenced  all  classes  of  Vienna  •>> 
ciety,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowesL    In  1845  bodily 
infirmities  obliged  him  to  retire  from  hia  high  positioo, 
and  in  1847  cardinal-prince  Schwanenbeiig  made  him 
honorary  dean  of  his  cathedral  at  Prague.    lo  1848  the 
University  of  Vienna  honored  him  with  the  ^ftftiTtstt 
of  theology.     He  died  Nov.  5,  1876.     Beiidca  sook 
medical  works,  Veith  published  a  great  many  homilet- 
ical  and  ascetical  works,  as  Die  hetUgtn  Berge  (Vicaiis, 
1888-^,  2  vols.) :— />»e  Erwecha^  de»  Lomotum  (ibid. 
1842)  :—Lebensbilder  aus  der  PatnomsgemskidUe  (ibid 
1880)  i^-Der  verhrene  Sohm  (ibid.  1888)  i^Dat  Voter 
Unser  (3d  ed.  ibid.  1842)  *.— ^/oMtfeCisdU  Vmtr^  fir 
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K.  Ftmage  (2d  ed.  183&-87,  8  yolC^  i—WeliUben  mtny  pupils,  and  died  ia  1772.     See  BTichand,  Bio- 

«.  CkriMUnlkmn  ( ibid.  1851 ) :  —  />ie  Worte  der  Feinde  graphie  UnivenelU ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hitt,  of  the  Fine 

CkriaH  (ibi«L  1829,  etc).     See  Rosenthal,  Convertiten-  Arts,  b.  v. 

iOdgr,  i,  217  sq.  (  Scbaffhaoaen,  1871 ) ;  Brfthl,  Gesch.  <L  Velde,  Adriaan  van  der,  an  eminent  Dutch  paint- 

kaikoL  Literatur    DeuUcJUandM,  p,  4X0 -,   Litfrarischer  er,  was  bora  at  Amsterdam  in  1639.    He  early  discovered 

HamkoAer  fhr  da*  haihoL  DeuUchland,  1876,  p.  532  ^  ^^^J^^  f^,  drawing  pictures,  and  was  placed  under  the 

«l.;I>diUich,-Sra«rfaM/^o^wiii9^,1877,p.25  8q.   (a  P.)  iustruction  of  John  Wynauts.     He  learned  from  this 

Velm,  GfOSTOBAL,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  bora  at  master  to  sketch  from  nature,  and  practiced  it  all  his 

Jaen  in  1598.    He  studied  under  Pablo  de  Cespedes  and  life.    He  executed  several  works  for  the  Roman  church 

Tiooenado  Garduoci,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Cordova,  at  Amsterdam,  the  subjects  of  which  were  taken  from 

where  he  w»b  occupied  in  painting  for  the  churches  the  life  and  passion  of  Christ.     The  chief  of  these  is 

and  oonventa.     Moat  of  his  works  have  perished,  or  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,     His  pictures  are  held  in 

been  injured  by  unskilful  restoration.     There  remain,  high  estimation,  and  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  finest 

bowey«r,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Augustine  at  Cordova  collections.     One,  a  AfoutUainous  Lattdscapej  in  which 

a  series  of  the  prophets  by  him,  well  designed.    In  1658  Jacob,  his  family,  and  his  servants  appear  conducting 

he  fell  into  the  well  of  his  own  house  at  Cordova  and  was  their  tlocks  and  herds,  was  sold  in  1765  for  f  630,  and  in 

drowned.   See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  ArU,B.y.  1811  for  |s4600.     Van  der  Velde  died  at  Amsterdam  in 

Velasoo,  Don  Aoislo   Antonio  Palomino  1672.     See  Spooner,  i^u>^./yM<.o/^/'»n«'^r/#,s.  v. 

D«  Castiio  y,  an  eminent  Spanish  painter,  was  bora  at  ^^jj   Benkdktto,  a  Florentine  painter,  flourished 

Bujalance,  in  Valencia,  in  1653.     His  parents  removed  ^^o^^  ^q^      I  j^^j^  -^  ^„^^„  ^f  l,j^  ^^^^^  jj^^  he 

to  Cordova,  where  be  was  educated  for  the  Church ;  but,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^,^^  ^.,,i^j,  j^  p,^^  ^^  ^^^ 

baring;  a  passion  for  paintmg  and  some  knowledge  of  entrance  of  the  presbyterv  in  the  Catliedral  of  Pistoja,  as 

tile  art,  be  placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  Juan  ^he  companion  to  the  Pente^st,  by  (Jregorio  Pagani. 

ik  Valdea  in  1672.     He  became  intimate  with  Juan  de  j.^  S|>ooner,  Biog,  UuU  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

AUafo  in  1675,  and  went  with  him  to  Madrid,  in  1678,  \          ^      -ir           j 

to  aMiM  him  in  some  of  his  works.     He  was  next  em-  Velthem  ( or  Veltheim  ),  Valentin,  a  Protcs- 

pioyed  in  painting  the  ceiling  of  the  Queen's  Gallerv  tant  theologian  of  (Germany,  was  bom  March  11,  1645, 

at  the  Alcazar,  which  he  did  with  so  much  satisfaction  *t  Halle,  in  Saxony.     He  studied  at  Jena,  where  he 

that  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's  painters.     In  was  made  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  1672,  and 

1690,  on  the  marriage  of  Charles  H,  he  designed  the  professor  of  theology  in  1683.     He  died  April  24, 1700. 

Arches  and  other  decorations  for  the  bridal  entrv  into  lie  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  a  caulogue  of  his 

the  citv.     This  confirmed  him  in  his  office  of  painter  writings  is  given  by  Jocher,  Allgeineints  GekhrtewlA'^' 

to  the  king.     In  1692  he  gave  assistance  to  Luca  Gior-  »^n»  «•  v.     See  also  Zeumer,  VU<e  Professorum  Jenen- 

<^ano  in  the  great  works  he  was  about  to  execute.     In  **«"»»*  I'ipping.  ^femoriat  Thmlogorum,     (a  P.) 

1.697  he  went  to  Valencia,  where  he  executed  some  im-  Velthusen,  Joiiann  Caspar,  a  Pn»tesUnt  theo- 

poftant  works,  principally  the  frescos  in  the  Church  of  i„gian  of  (Jermany,  was  bora  Aug.  7,  1740,  at  Weimar. 

^San  Juan  del  Hercado.    In  1705  he  decorated  the  Con-  \\^    studied   at   Cxr»ttini 


ngen    under  Walch,  Michaelis, 
-vent  of  San  Esteban  at  Salamanca,  with  some  frescos  a„a  Heyne.     From  tiottingen  he  went  as  private  tutor 
representing  the  Church  MiliUint  and  Church  Trium-  to  Bremervorde,  and  from  thence,  in  1767,  as  deacon  to 
phant.     In  1715  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Hameln.     In  1770  he  was  called  as  chaplain  to  London. 
Museo  Pietoria>,  and  in  1724  the  second  volume.     It  is  [„  1775  he  went  as  professor  of  theology  to  Kiel,  hav- 
by  thi»  work  that  he  is  chiefly  known  abnwid.    Among  i„g  shortly  before  received  the  doctoral^  from  (iottin- 
the  paintings  not  already  mentioned  are  the  works  in  jren  on  account  of  his  De  I^bus  Divinis  haud  quaquam 
theCartbusian  Convent  of  (iranada,  five  pictures  for  the  Arbitrariis.     In  1778  he  was  called  to  Helmst^t  as 
grand  altar  at  Conlova,  and  the  hieroglyphics  which  professor  of  theology,  general  superintendent,  and  pas- 
adorned  the  funeral  of  Dofta  Maria  Luisa  de  Saboya.  ,or  of  St.  Stephen's.'  At  the  same  time  he  was  appoint- 
Yelasco  died  at  Mailrid  in  1726.     He  is  known  among  ed  abbot  of  Marienthal.     In  1789  he  was  caUed  to  Ros- 
foreign  writers  chiefly  by  the  name  of  Palomino,    See  tock  as  first  professor  of  theology  and  rector  of  the  uiii- 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hi$t,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v.  versity.     In  1791  he  went  to  Stade  as  general  superin- 
VelaaOO,  Griistobal  de,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  tendent  of  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  where 
a  native  of  ii'c^edo.     He  received  iustruction  from  his  he  died  April  13,  1814.     Velthusen  was  a  voluminous 
father,  whoae  precepts  he  followed.     In  1598  and  fol-  writer,  and   his  writings  comprise   almost  all    theo- 
\amvo%  years  he  did  some  painting  for  the  archduke  lt»gical    branches.     They  are   given  by  Doring,  Die 
Albeit  and  Philip  III.     See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  (ielehrten  Theologen  Deutschltmds,  iv,  577-582;  Winer, 
Fme  Arts,s.v.  Htmdb,  der  theoL  Literatur,  i,  13,  15,  188,  214,  847;  ii, 
VelMOO,  Matias  de.  a  Spanish  painter,  son  of  203,  221,  227,  245,  280,  854,  882;  FUrs^  BibLJud.  Ui, 
Cristobal  de  Velasco,  was  bora  at  Toledo  al)out  the  be-  '171.     (R  P.) 

ginning  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  instructed  by  Venable,  Henry  Isaac,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
his  fiitber,and  aooumpante<l  the  court  of  Philip  HI  to  was  bora  June  28,  1811,  in  Shelby  County,  Ky.  He 
Vailadolid,  where  he  was  employe<l  to  paint  several  his-  was  prepared  f(»r  college  at  Shelby  ville  under  the'tuition 
toriet  of  the  Virgin  for  the  Royal  Nunnery  of  the  Car-  „f  the  Rev.  Anilrew  Shannon ;  gratluated  from  Centre 
OMtitaiw  See  Spooner,  Bittg,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v.  Oillege  in  1830 ;  and,  while  a  student  in  college,  united 
Velaaqnes,  Alkxandro  Gonzales,  a  Spanish  by  profession  with  the  Church  in  Danville  at  about 
painter  and  architect,  was  bora  at  Madrid  in  1719.  He  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  then  taught  school  one  year 
ttodied  in  the  Academy  of  his  native  city,  and  made  in  Clark  County,  and  entered  Princeton  Seminar}', 
soch  lapid  progreaa  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  con-  N.  J.,  in  1831.  Afler  remaining  there  one  year,  he 
nectioo  with  his  brother  Luis,  he  was  employed  to  went  to  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  Virginia, 
paint  the  decorations  of  the  theatre  of  the  Retiro.  In  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  graduated.  He 
1744  he  auperintended  the  painting  and  sculpture  at  was  licensed  by  West  Hanover  Presbytery  April  19, 
San  ndefonso,  and  afterwards  was  employed  for  three  1834,  and  was  ordained  Oct.  10,  1834,  by  the  Transyl- 
yean  in  noaking  the  plans  and  elevations  of  the  palace  vaiiia  Presbytery,  Ky.,  as  an  evangelist.  Having  de- 
al Aranjttcs.  In  1752  he  was  elected  subilirector  of  the  voted  himself  to  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  he  ero- 
Aeademy  in  the  department  of  architecture,  and  in  1762  barked  at  Boston,  Dec.  3,  1834,  for  Zululand,  in  South 
he  was  chosen  for  the  sanie  office  in  that  of  painting.  Africa,  where  he  labored  with  great  earaestness  and 
AoMNig  his  •'ehitectimd  works  at  Madrid  is  the  mod-  self-denial  until  he  was  driven  from  his  field  by  war, 
oflising  of  the  ebofiej,  Ztts  BaUecas,     He  instracted  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  MarcYi,  1839. 
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He  then  supplied  the  Church  at  Paris,  111.,  from  Oct.  1,  returned  to  his  Nuremberg  parish,  and  remained  in  tbe 

1839,  until  Dec.  1, 1841.    At  the  latter  date,  he  founded  excrci»c  of  his  pastoral  functions  and  literar}'  labors  un* 

the  Edgar  Female  Academy  at  Paris,  and  devoted  his  til  he  died,  Feb.  4, 1551.    See  Will,  Xiiruberff,  Gtkkrin- 

time  and  labors  wholly  thereto  until  1850.     This  acad-  Lexikotiy  iv,  83  sq. ;  and  an  art.  in  tbe  iftucL  u.  A'nV.  1^, 

emy  grew  and  flourished,  expanding  into  the  Eiigar  No.  4;  also  llenogf  Real- EncyUop.  i^  v. 

Collegiate  Institute.     From  1853  to  1856  he  supplie*!        Vence,  Henri  Franvow  dk,  a  French  Hebni*. 

the  Church  at  Charleston,  111.;  then  Oakhind  (other-  ^as  bom  about   1675  at  Pareid,  in  Voivie  (Barou). 

wise  called  Bethel)  Church  from  April  1,  1856,  to  May  Having  entered  the  monastic  ranks,  he  graduated  at 

1,  1860.     At  the  latter  date,  having  accepted  a  call,  he  the  Sorbomie ;  and  after  being  preceptor  to  the  childreo 

was  installed  pastor  of  Oakland  Church.     This  rehition  ^yf  Leoj>old,  duke  of  Lorraine,  he  was  rewarded  bv  being 

was  dissolved,  because  of  inadequate  support,  April  18,  appointed  provost  of  the  Church  of  Nancv.    He  siper- 

1865,  after  which  he  supplied  the  Church  at  Newton  intended  the  printing  of  the //tWr  of  Lie  Carrier?*  (Nin- 

from  1865  to  1867,  then  Cariisle  and  Claiborne  church-  cy,  1738-43, 22  vols.  12m<»),  and  added  numerous  disser- 

es  thirteen  months,  and  York  Church  (all  in  Illinois)  tations,  which  were  afterwards   inserted  in  Calmeti 

for  one  year.     In  September,  1870,  by  earnest  request  ^j^  (^1748-60,  and  later).     He  died  at  Nancv,  Nov.  1, 

of  the  parties  interested,  he  became  principal  of  the  1749.     g^e  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  GeHeraU,%,x'. 

Edgar  Collegiat«  Institute,  which  he  had  founded  near-        -,      ^u^-^.n  um        1.     -     x. 

t    Tv.' ^  u*  J       .•      J  •      u  r-*  venaiaaa,  in  the  Parsee  philoaophy,  18  the  twen- 

ly  thirty  years  before,  and  continued  in  charge  of  It  un-     .    ,         .         ..\.  .        f  th    7      I    -^  '\    It' 

til,  not  long  before  his  death,  he  was  compelled  to  de-  •   \.i.    r    *      e     j-  1  *        1   ^  ^    *    y»         ?'      '  \     j  ' 

.  ^  f  11  1  u         XI    A-  A    .  n    •     r?i       /^      111  I"  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Ormuzd  (q.v.)  tnd 

sist  from  all  labor.     He  died  at  Pans,  Edgar  Co.,  111.,  7         *.     /       \  vh    / 

May  22,  1878.     His  death  was  peaceful,  trustful,  and  '^'^«a»ter  (^q.  v.). 

without  fear.     He  was  a  truly  ginlly  man,  an  earnest        Vencflci  {poisatieis,  9orctitr»)  were  magiciawwbo 

and  faithful  minister  of  the  (iospel,  a  true  and  sincere  practice  their  arts  against  the  lives  of  men.     In  the  la^^ 

friend,  and   universally   esteemed   and    loved   by  his  of  the  early  Christian  emperors  of  Rome,  which  grwit^^ 

brethren.     (W.  P.  S.)  '  indulgence  to  criminals  at  the  Easter  festival,  the  \    ^^ 

Venantiu..  Honorius  Clementianls  Fortina-  '''M  ^^7  *^^'«y«  ^'^.^^ept^d  as  guilty  of  too  heino^ 

Ti's.     See  FoRTirsATUs.  *  *^"™*        ^  compnsed  within  the  general  pank^; 

granted  to  other  offenders.     See  Bingham,  CArirt. -4  itfi*"*^ 

Venanzi,  Antonio  (also  called  Giovmmi^  Giovanni  bi^,  xvi  ch.  v  ^  5. 

",l"'f"l'J-^  >•'■«"«■«•').  ««> . !•««•"  P'i'"".  «•»  bo™       Venema.  Herman,  D.D., .  learned  Dutch  divin*< 

about  162<.     He  was  hm  instructed  by  (.u.do.  and  ^.„  ^„,  ,^  Wildenank  in  1697.     He  w«i  «.cce»ivels^ 
then  «n^re<l   the  «hool  of  s,,mone  CanUnn..     He  ^^  „„„,„      ,„j        f^,^  „,  ^^^,        ^^  ^„r^ 

painted  two  histones  of  St.  Anfnony  in  the  church  of  '       .^  u    '    I  v        l  -      u    j*  j  •     »-o-      «  — 

: .    .     •  *    *»  1  .u     r»        *    ^.A    w  *    -,.1.    .  versity  preacher  at  rraneker.     He  died  m  1/8^.     H^ 

that  saint  at  Pesaro,  and  the /ifjrrvTi^  orMe //o/v  ^/A^«'  i*  •»'iii_        *r  x-* 

^ ,.       .        '        -  „  ,  .•;  .        . ,  t: .    .  1.  was  a  voluminous  wnter  in  all  departments  of  aaciwfc^ 

in  one  of  the  churches  of  Bologna.     It  is  said  that  he  „         n-  k  j   r    ^-j  *•         u'  ^  l-  ^    .    ^r- 

,        .       ,,  ^    rn  >i    J-    w^      A  science.     He  published,  imtttuftonfs  Iftsfortce  Ecdtni^^ 

was  emploved  at  the  court  of  Parma.     He  died  Oct.  2,  ,» .    •      j    »'     •   ny^^ ,-  ••'— t\       fv?    ,  ^-       _^--# 

t'         *       if  -^  »  Sacra ntm  Ltbrt  Tres  (b3l): — CommentartuM  ad  L%--^ 

Venatorius,  Thomas,  whose  real  name  was  Ge-  bt-vm  Kieutico.proj}heticum  Afalachia  (1769):— />u»ei^-^ 

chaujf]  takes  rank  as  the  earliest  Prot«sUnt  writer  in  tationet  ad  Librum  Genwteos  (1747)  i—Commentarius  tut^ 

the  department  of  ethics.     He  was  bom  about  1488  at  Psalnws  (1762-67 )  :—Commenfarius  ad  Librum  I*ro — 

Nuremberg,  and  received  a  liberal  education  at  several  phetifirum  Jeremia  (1765)  :—Lectianes  Academica  am^ 

universities.     His  earliest  essay  in  literature  was  the  Ezechielem  (1790) :  —  Dissertatiottes  ad  Vaticinia  Da^'^ 

publication,  in  1514,  of  the  works  of  Archimedes,  and  nieli»  Embletnatica  {\7Ab)'.—Commentaritts  ad  Dttnitl^^ 

this  was  followed  in  1531  by  a  metrical  translation  of  (1768) : — Sermones  Academici  rice  Commeniarii  ad  Li — 

the  Plutm  of  Aristophanes  and  by  an  issue  of  Pirkheim-  brum  Propheti€irtim  ZacharuE  (1787) : — Opuscula  Intdi' 

er's  Anabasis.     After  completing  his  university  course,  ta  (1781) : — Prelecfiones  de.  Methodo  ProphHica, 
he  entered  the  Order  of  Dominican  monks,  and  in  1520        Venerable  is  the  title  given  to  archdeacoru  io  the 

took  up  his  alMxle  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  gave  him-  pndish  Church 
self  zealously  to  the  work  of  promoting  the  reformatory  ,vrt«o    dt  v  o  c      d 

movement*  then  rife.    He  became  preacher  in  the  Hos-        ^  ENKKABLfc  Bkdk.     See  Bkije. 
pital  and  the  Dominican  churches  in  1523,  and  ten  years        VeilSta  Versio.     The  Library  of  St,  Mark*s,  it 

later  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  James.     In  1524  he  Venice,  is  in  possession  of  a  MS.  containing  a  Greek  ver- 

hel|)ed  to  introduce  Osiander's  Gvten  Unterricht  .  .  .  sion,  by  some  unknown  author  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of 

avs  gdttlicher  Schrijl ;  in  1525  he  participated  in  the  various  books  of  the  Old  Test. — namely,  the  Pentateuch, 

religious  colloquy  which  determined  the  case  of  the  Proverbs,  Kuth,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  LAmentatione, 

(iospel  in  Nuremberg;  and  in  1526  he  began  the  issue  and  Daniel.     The  Pentateuch  was  edited  by  Aromou 

of  that  series  of  theological  works  for  which  he  is  chiefly  (Erlang.  1790-91 , 8  vols.) ;  the  other  parts  by  «)ohn  Casp. 

noted  with  the  book  Axiomata  Jiet-um  Chrislianarum,  d'Ansse  de  Villoison  (Strasb.  1784,  1  voL8vo).     There 

His  next  work  was  a  Deftnsio  pro  Baptismo  et  Fuie  is  no  evidence  that  Holmes  even  use<l  it  in  his  edition  of 

Parvuiorum,  directed  against  the  Anabaptist  theories  the  Sept.     De*  Rossi,  in  hisVarue  /^r/triiM'f,  has  given 

(1527).     The  most  important  work  of  Venatorius  is  the  some  readings  of  it;  but  so  long  as  the  whole  was  not 

JJe  rir/(//c!  CAi-u/iVrmi  (1529),  in  three  lMH)ks.    Its  start-  published,  no  certainty  as  to  its  merits  or  demerits 

ing-point  is  the  Osiandrian  idea  of  faith  [see  Ov*<(iANi>KK],  could  be  given.     Since  1875  the  entire  version  has  been 

and  the  line  of  its  argument  is  to  show  that  faith  is  the  given  to  the  public  in  the  edition  publislied  by  Geb- 

centre  and  sum  of  Christian  virtue  and  the  principle  hardL     From  the  introduction  of  the  editor,  and  the 

from  which  springs  the  performance  of  all  good  works,  preface  by  Delitzsch,  we  see  that  the  translation  was 

The  success  of  the  work  was  hindered  by  the  dogmatic  made  in  the  14th  century  by  a  certain  ElisMeua  who 

opposition  of  Lutheran  theology  and  the  author's  Osi-  lived  at  the  court  of  Murad  I  at  Bnisa  and  Adrianople. 

andrian  leanings ;    but  it  deserved  notice  for  its  real  Tbe  translator  was  a  Jew,  perhaps  a  Jewish  convert,  as 

value  as  well  as  for  the  reason  that  it  was  uniiuestiona-  Gebhardt  thinks.     See  Grkkk  Versions. 
bly  the  earliest  inde[)endent  Protestant  essay  in  the  Held        The  internal  character  of  the  version  shows  that  it 

of  ethics.    In  1534  Venatorius  wrote  an /:.7>m/o/<i  .};)o/o-  was  made  directly  from  the  Hebrew.     It  is  slavishly 

get.  de  Sola  Fide  Justijicantef  etc.,  which  shows  that  he  literal,  word  for  word  of  the  original  being  rendered  into 

had  come  over  to  the  orthodox  Lutheran  view  of  justi-  Attic  Greek.     In  the  Chaldee  sections  of  Daniel  the 

tioation,  though  he  still  continued  his  relations  of  friend-  Doric  is  used.     As  it  is  iropoasible  to  adhere  with  rigid 

ship  with  Osiander.     After  a  temporary  sojourn  at  Ro-  exactness  to  the  words  of  the  original,  and  at  the  same 

thenburg  in  the  interest  of  the  Reformation,  in  1544,  he  time  present  the  elegancies  of  the  Attic  Greek,  it  is  ob- 
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>iis  that  gross  barbarisms  must  pervade  the  diction. 
mt  the  Masorptic  text  was  the  basts  of  the  translation 
ODoi  be  denied.  No  important  readings  have  been 
loovered  in  it  which  are  not  in  existing  Masoretic 
3S.,  nor  any  peculiar  to  it  which  are  preferable  to  the 
nmon  text.  A  great  many  variations  may  be  traced 
the  confusion  from  the  similarity  of  letters,  others  to 
B  grammatical  ignorance  of  the  translator.  Whether 
*  MS.  he  used  was  divided  throughout,  like  our  mod- 
I  oopiefli,  by  accents,  or  furnished  throughout  with  the 
»ent  vowel  system,  since  there  are  many  departures 
•HI  the  accents  and  vowel-points,  cannot  be  stated 
th  certainty.  That  the  translator  consulted  the  Sept. 
d  other  Greek  versions  has  been  shown  beyond  a 
■dow  of  doubt  by  Gebhardt.  Above  all,  he  followed 
ivid  Kimchi's  L,iber  Radicum^  D^IS")  VH  "ISO,  which 
ooDSulted  in  the  interpretation  of  words,  and  to  which, 
Gebhardt  states,  **  piene  omnia  qusB  Venetce  versionis 
opria  sunt  in  textu  Hebraico  interpretando  originem 
ihunt.**  Now,  as  D.  Kimchi  flourished  in  the  13th 
Qtury,  Davidson^s  statement  that  "  the  version  must 
I  placed  aflter  the  9th  century*'  must  be  given  up. 
liether  the  copy  in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark's  was  cop- 
1  ffom  another  much  older,  as  Davidson  thinks,  or 
bether  it  is  the  original  as  presented  by  cardinal  Bes- 
rion  in  1468,  who,  according  to  Delitzsch,  was  a  pupil 
Plethon,  better  known  as  Georgius  Gemistus,  a  pupil 
d  fniend  of  Elisseus  the  translator,  will  depend  solely 
on  the  fact  as  to  who  the  author  of  the  version  was. 
Jitxach  himself  calls  his  hypothesis  a  conjecture,  or, 
use  his  own  words,  **Jam  animum  despondebam, 
im  in  conjecturam  incidi,  quam  modeste,  ut  decet, 
•irrio  legitimorum  existimatorum  committo."  He 
!»  ii^oes  on  to  show  the  probalnlity  of  Elissseus,  who 
ed  in  the  14th  century,  being  the  translator.  Dr. 
inkl,  in  reviewing  Gebbardt's  edition  in  GrHtz's  Mo- 
^swehriji^  1875,  p.  372  sq.,  thinks  that  Shemaria  of 
l^roponte  was  the  author  of  the  version.  Now,  ad- 
tting  this  quid  pro  quo,  the  version  would  stiU  belong 
the  14th  century,  and  the  probability  is  against  Da- 
iaon,  that  the  copy  preserved  in  St  Mark's  was  copied 
im  another  much  older. 

For  the  interpretation  of  the  text  and  the  history  of 
trmeneutics  the  Yeneta  is  very  important.  As  for  the 
iguistic  peculiarities  of  this  version,  it  contains  a  great 
any  words  not  found  in  dictionaries ;  thus : 

o')icirpK=01p,  ExikI.  xxvI,  6, 11,33;  xxxv,ll. 
i7P«aXe«Tap»>=nB^3'n,  Deut.  xiv,  18, 

4k7pttf/9otff=1KP,  Dent  xiv,  ft. 
«u(poiro(r^4K=b"^2P,  Gen.  xvil,  14 
«»a^iiM«T«ric=n^"in,  Nnrob.  xxl,  8. 
«iir<»^Ao<M«^ir=C)*)lSn^,  Gen.  xxx,  87. 
^pax«i*i'/««K=0''BK  i:cp,  Prov.  xiv,  IT. 
7i'M9TaTiK=n9n^^,  Ruth  ill,  3. 
^Kauii€tivo9=^'0T^,  Lev.  xxTii,  16. 
hnwXi'rtia=*l'^'QX  Numb,  xix,  !& 
4;««>r»^iC«*=^^K'a\Z9n,  Gen.  xiii.O. 
<nXonrvi'M*=fit^3pn,  Dent,  xxxii,  lA,  81. 
«a><apiK=329%  Gen.  xix,  8K. 
Xi2>o<rMpov=:'^3^,  Gen.  xxxi,  47. 
MapTvof|(r(r=nn^!Pn,  Rath  iv,  7. 
^fiTpo«opirfi=T7313,  Nnmb.  xxxi,  60. 
v«aw<rK(VTffr=ninin3,  Bccles.  xl,  9 ;  xil,  1. 
vX47M/Lia=D913,  Lev.  XXV,  16. 
vcp<(*vr<»f=!31t3n,  Prov.  vil,  16. 
f  riirrivrpoir=rnT13,  Exod.  xxvil,  8 ;  xxxviii,  8. 

«VY7VM/i^yflM<l=:"^B3»  Numb.  XXXV,  81. 

TaXap<»><W«»=bDbD,  Prov.  iv,  8. 
JMro^aio=b03,  Lev.  iff,  4, 10. 


^opirr«/iaTa=D'^?*l?X  Lev.  xxvi,  30. 

xaXaCMTor=n"^3,  Gen.  xxxi,  10. 

^dxwMarrnnfiO^,  Lev.  xlil,7, 8. 

iflr^a=nm^,  Prov.  xxvi,  28. 

«ro^eWM=l'^TKn,  Gen.  iv,  88. 

Besides  these  words,  the  number  of  which  could  gpreatly 
be  increased,  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  especially  of  proper  nouns. 

Thus  K  is  pronounced  like  a  tpiritus  lenii,  but,  when  fol- 
lowed by  an  b,  like  a  spiritus  asper.    Thus  nv^^K  is 

3,  !l,  ^  are  like  /S,  7,  d. 

n  is  mostly  like  a  splritus  lenis,  very  seldom  like  a  spU 
ritns  asper. 
1  is  generally  =  tf,  rarely =/);   Urns  nb*^in  =  xa»<Xa ; 

mn=xa/9a. 

1  Is  C,  t'ia=/9oiJCot. 

n  is  genera11y=x»  often  al80=8plrita8  asper,  as  Hisn 

laisT. 

*^  is  I,  bat  I  before  \  as  Dbl&1")*^=(cpov9aAd/Lifi. 
3  is  K  and  x> 
5,  "0,  3=X,  /i,  V. 

O  is  f,  as  T3nO=feA<iMn,  C)0''=l-f^^»i». 
9  Is  either  splritns  lenis  or  asper,  bat  omitted  when  in 
the  middle  of  a  word. 
B  Is  ir  and  ^  as  *)11&*^B=v(vwv ;  D1B=^vrf|f. 

:Cl8<r. 

p  is  K  and  X* 

■^  is  p. 

ID  is  <r,  in  a  few  cases  like  f . 

n  Is  ^  and  T. 

Some  peculiarities  may  also  be  observed  in  the  proniin- 
dation  of  the  vowels.    Thus : 

,    .    ^    ,    are  expressed  by  c  and  a. 

=a,  o,  M. 
it: 

=:c,  a,  at. 

t 

^=C,  Hi  Of  cu,  CI. 


or 


•<    =. 


,  c,  V,  m  c<t  o<< 


^  or  =M,  o,  ov. 
4  or  =0,  V,  M. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down. 
Thus  9\9"ia  i8/3cf><T<(oc,but  D^*np  is /icpca/iiy ;  WiW 
is  iffffvptoif  but  D^p'^no  is  wa^pii^oi.  The  Versio  Te- 
nets does  not  comprise' all  the  books  of  the  Old  Test., 
but  only  the  Pentateuch,  Proverbs,  Ruth,  Canticles,  Ec- 
clesiastes.  Lamentations,  and  Daniel  Gebbardt's  Grw- 
cut  Venettu  contains  in  the  introduction  all  the  neces- 
sary information,  and  whatever  we  read  on  this  version 
in  the  so-called  introductions  to  the  Old  Test,  must  be 
supplemented  from  the  same.  To  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  this  version,  we  subjoin  the  following  specimens, 
placing  in  juxtaposition,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  same 
passages  from  the  Sept. : 

Veneta,  Gkn.  U,  4  sq.         Septuagint, 

4.  Alii  7eirv^eiv  rov  ovpavov  Avrn  n  fiifi\<K  •ji€vietmv  ovpa- 
Koi  rnv  7nr  kv  rif  inritr^tu  vov  Kai  fm^  «tc  ^7»'i'eTo*  S 
ff^,  ^v  htifpQ  rov  wotfiv  rov  hliipq  kfroinot  lHvptoK  6  Ocor 
ovrmrifv  row  htov  •jhif  ovpa-  rov  ovpavov  •  at    ri,v  fr\v  tcoi 

5.  vov  rt,  Kai  irtivra  xoprov  rou  irdv  xX«fpoi>  u7poD  irpo  roZ 
a-j^pov  irp'tv  inrap(tiev  iv  rrt  ftvftr^at  iir't  rm  7»iV,  «ai  irefv- 
yp.  Hat  irlkaav  fiornvnv  rov  ra  x^prov  ifrpov  irpo  rov  uva- 
u7poi;  irpiv  ^wrtttv'  oil  yap  rclXcu*  ov  yap  efipt^tv  6  Qt6i 
v^pt(€v  6  ui'TMTJfv  6  ^cof  kwi  hit  Tffv  ytiv^  Kai  &vipmwot  oiK 
rht   yhff  Kai  &vbpmirot  ovk  ^v  ipyul^ee^ai  airrijv. 

nv  mt  ipytil^otro  riiv  yhv. 

6.  vf^Kri  6'  avafioivot  irp6f  llirfii  dt  av4fiat¥tv  Ik  rnt  ynt, 
T»if-  7nf'  Kcu  &piot  (vfiirav  ro  Kai  inoril^t  vui*  to  irpo^mwow 
irpovonrov  T»,t  yhu  t^v  7»iV. 
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Dan.  t. 

l.htXrtaaaapofiaviXttniwoi-  haXracup  6  fiaetXtvt  ^oin- 

ffffcv  iirriaurtv  titfdXav  raitri  mt    6tiwvov    fifja    rmr  fitft- 

fAtfttrravtectv  cv  x*^«><*'»  ^h»-  trr&eiif  avrov  uf6pdctv  x*^«>"'f 

Wiov   Tc    rwv   xtkimv   AicpaTov  kou  Kan-fuim  r6v  x'^*****  <>  <>*' 

iwive.  vof,  <cai  vivMi'. 

%.j3t\r€vaoapoK  jf^o  ^v  ftvott  haXrdcap  tltrtv  iv  rp  •yci^ei 

ry  uKpaTM  ^k-eYKeii'  a77Co  rd  t»v  oivov^  roi  i¥tfKftv  tu  eiccvn 

Xftvcta  ra  t'  upYvpco,  Tctirep  rd  xp^rd  Kui  ra  up7tfy>d,  a  4(qf- 

H^i'CTKC     vtfio%rxaA*todpov    6  vtfKt  Jiafi0ifX**^*^^^P  ^  va* 

T^i^M  warifp  wort  r^  v«fi  t^  iw  Tf|p  avruv  ^k  rov  vaov  rev  Iv 

lciiotfaoXd/Af«  "fi^    wivott¥   i¥  'l«po«<raXff/A,  icot  viCTMffav  iv 

avrolv  6  fiaaiXtw  o»  r    ovtm  ai/Tott  u  BaviXtvv  not  oi  M<7<* 

/uc^iffrdi'cr,   o   ixotrit   oi   xu  ffTdver  airrov  kou  ai  woXXaKai 

waXXautd  oi.  avrov  Ka«  at  vopaKoiroi  avrov. 

(B.P.) 
Veneto-Oreek  Vrrsion.    See  Yknbta  VERsia 

Venetus,  Gborg,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Vcnedtg,  in  Pnissta,  whence  he  is  also 
called  Venediffer,  He  studied  at  Konigsberg  and  Wit- 
tenberg; was  promoted  in  1550  as  doctor  of  theology; 
and  appointed  in  1562  professor  of  theology  at  Konigs- 
berg.  Being  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Osiander,  he 
had  to  leave  his  professorship,  and  went  to  Rc»stock  as 
professor  of  theology  and  pastor  of  St.  Nicolaus.  In 
1558  he  was  made  oupcrintendent  at  0>lberg,  in  Pome- 
rania;  retumed  again,  in  1567,  to  Prussia;  was  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Poroezan ;  and  died  at  his  episcopal  see  in 
Liehenmllhl,  Nov.  3, 1574.  He  wrote  an  ex|M)sition  on 
the  Flpistle  to  the  Romans  in  sermons,  and  a  paraphrase 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  See  Arnold,  Historie  der  konigs- 
bertfutchen  Univergitat ;  Freher,  Theatrum  Eruditorum ; 
KoUins,  Hibliotheca  SobUium  TheoUtgorum ;  Jucher,  Alt' 
gemeiwB  Gelehrttm'I^xihmy  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Veiieida,  Lorenzo  da,  a  Venetian  painter  of  the 
14th  century,  is  commended  by  Zanetti  for  his  altar- 
piece  in  the  Church  of  St.  Anthony  of  Castello,  for 
which  he  was  paid  three  hundred  gold  ducats.  Lanzi 
attributes  to  him  a  fresco,  rcftresenting  Darnel  in  the 
Lion's  Den,  in  the  Church  of  Mezzaratta,  near  Bologna, 
which  appears  to  have  been  completed  about  1370. 
See  Spooner,  Jiiog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Veneziano,  Agostino,  a  celebrated  Italian  en- 
graver, was  bom  in  Venice  near  the  close  of  the  15th 
century.  He  studied  ,with  Marcantonio  Kaimondi  un- 
til the  death  of  Raphael,  in  15*20,  when  he  worked  for 
himself.  The  large  print  of  the  Skeletons,  or  Jinrying- 
place,  after  Baccio  BandineUi,  is  his  masterpiece. 
Among  his  other  works  are.  The  Isiaelites  Gathering 
the  Manna  (Raphael) :— T^A^  Four  Evangelists,  and  a 
Nativity  (after  Julio  Romano) : — Massacre  oj  the  IrmO' 
cents  ( liandinelli ) : — The  Last  Supper  (copied  from  a 
wood-cut  of  Albrecht  DUrer.  Nothing  is  known  of  him 
after  1536. 

Vengeance  ( Gr.  ^I'm; ),  the  heathen  goddess  of 
retribution  (Lat.  Justitia),  described  as  the  daughter  of 
Zeus  (Hesiod,  Op,  266)  and  Themis  {Thea^,  902)  and 
the  coadjutor  (irapcCpo^)  of  the  fomier  (Sophoc.  tEd, 
Col,  13H1;  Arrian,  Alex,  iv,  9;  see  Montfaucon,  Aniiq, 
I,  ii,  8\  The  punishment  of  murderers  is  particularly 
ascril)ed  to  her:  and,  therefore,  besides  being  the  god- 
dess of  punishment  in  a  general  sense,  she  is  often  to  be 
considered  the  same  as  Nemesis  or  Vengeance  (Rurip. 
Med,  1390;  Dion  Halic  xi,  37;  see  Mitscherlich,  ad 
Horace,  Oil  iii,  2,  82;  Palaiset,  Observ,  p.  347).  The 
word  occurs  in  Acts  xxviii,  4,  but  its  significance  is  there 
disguised  in  the  A.  V.,  which  renders  it  "justice.**  See 
Kevemgb. 

Veni,  CreStor  Spiiitna  {Come,  Creator  Spirit), 
is  the  beginning  of  a  grand  Pentecostal  hymn,  general- 
ly ascribed  to  Charlemagne.     The  originid  runs  thus : 

"  Veni,  Crentor  Spiritus, 
Meutei*  tuoram  vivitn, 
Imple  superiiA  grntla 
Qne  tn  creasti  pectora. 

**Qnl  Pnrnclitns  dicerls 
Deique  dniinm  altisvimi, 
Fons  vtviis,  iguis,  caritas 
El  spiritatis  UDctio. 


"To  Mptiformis  mnncre, 
Deztrae  Dei  ta  digitus. 
To  rite  proroissum  IVUris 
Sarmone  ditans  gattora. 

"Aoeende  lumen  scnalbna, 
luftande  amorem  cordibiuii 
luflrma  noatrl  corporis 
Virtute  flrmans  perpeti. 


•« 


Hoetem  repellas  longina 
Paoeroqoe  doiiea  prf>tiuiu<» 
Dnctore  sic  te  pmvlo 
Vitemus  omne  nozlom. 

"  Per  te  sciamns,  da,  Patrem, 
Noscnmus  atqne  PlUum, 
1'e  atriasqae  Hpirltnm 
Credamus  oronl  tempore. 

**  [Sit  laus  Patri  mm  Plllo, 
SancUi  si  mill  Puracleto, 
Nobioqne  mftut  Ptlfos 
Charisma  Snncti  Bpfritna.]" 

This  hymn  holds  a  peculiar  place  among  the  trets* 
ures  which  the  ancient  Church  has  transmitted  to  oof 
service  of  song.  It  is  not  only  a  precious  beirlooin,  b>*^ 
marks  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  when*  ^ 
great  contest  decided,  the  truth  vindicated  entered  it>^^^ 
the  very  life  of  the  Church,  and  rang  forth  in  gladsoc^^!^ 
accents  of  praise.  Therefore  it  is,  and  ever  will  ccr^ 
tinue,  the  grand  Pentecostal  hymn — not  merely  fror^ 
its  contents,  sublime  as  these  are,  but  as  the  earliest  fi 
expression,  in  the  language  of  praise,  of  the  script ur^'^^^ 
doctrine  concerning  the  work  and  the  person  of  it::^^^-^ 
Holy  Ghost,  attained  after  long  and  bitter  fight, 
that  battle  has  mlled  away;  not  even  its  moift  distau. 
echoes  are  heard  in  the  hymn ;  and  the  Vem  Creuu 
is  not  a  batUe-song,  not  even  one  of  victor}',  but  of 
umph  and  praise  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  vie 
tory.  Occupying  the  most  advanoe<l  position,  and,  in  ^ 
dee<l,  the  key  to  the  wliole,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  pro-^*- 
cession  of  the  Uolv  Ghost  fnim  the  Father  and 
holding  it  securely  against  all  adversaries,  the  Churcb 
bursts  forth  in  prayer  for  his  coming  and  fur  his  work 
ing,  and  in  praise  to  his  person,  in  that  grand,  full 
toned  Pentecostal  hymn  of  the  I  'eni  Creator, 

As  already  stated,  popular  tradition  has  ascribed  th 
Veni  Creator  to  Charlemagne,  but  this  view  is  wholly 
untenable.  The  learned  Mone  {Hynmi  Lat,  Meid,  ^vi,  % 
241)  states  that  this  hymn  existed  in  MSS.  prior  to  tHe 
date  of  Charlemagne.  Besides,  that  emperor  was  by 
no  means  sufficiently  master  of  Latin — not  to  ^leak  of 
(wreck — to  compose  such  a  hymn  in  daaaical  metre,  *> 
strictly  observed  as  in  this  case.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  evidence  in  favor  of  its  composition  by  Gregory  the 
Great  is  quite  preponderating.  Its  omtcnta  and  its  f<»m 
alike  remind  us  of  this  author.  To  at  least  seven  <Mit 
of  its  twenty-four  lines  we  can  aftpend  strictly  parsllel 
passages  and  expressions  from  the  undoubted  writings 
of  (iregory.  Besides,  it  resembles  not  only  In  charac- 
ter, but  in  the  use  of  certain  peculiar  words  and  termt^ 
the  other  hymns  of  Gregory,  of  which  eight  are  oon-^ 
tained  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his  works,  while 
the  learned  Mone  traces  no  fewer  than  twelve  to  hia 
pen.  Again,  the  character  of  prayer  mingled  with 
praise,  and  the  classical  metre  with  partial  rhymes,  are 
also  peculiar  to  Gregory.  The  writer  evidently  knew 
(ireek,  as  appears  from  the  correct  quantity  in  the  word 
Pararlitus,  in  line  5,  whereas  it  is  incorrectly  given  \a 
line  26.  Hence  the  whole  of  this  concluding  stantat 
which  we  have  put  in  brackets,  is  evidently  a  spurious 
addition.  It  is  needless  in  itself,  since  the  doxology  is 
already  contained  in  the  four  previous  lines ;  and  it  dif- 
fers from  the  rest  of  the  hymn  in  its  wrong  metrifica- 
tion,  and  by  its  regular  rhyme.  Lastly,  Gregory,  in 
his  hymns,  not  unfrequently  borrows  from  Ambrose,. 
and  this  is  also  notably  the  case  in  the  Vem  Creator,, 
Not  to  speak  of  several  imitations,  lines  16  and  16  are 
taken  word  for  word  from  a  hymn  of  Ambrose,  the  Vem 
RedemjUor  Gentium  (q,  v.). 

The  hifttorical  position  of  Vetd  Creator  in  regard  to 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the  Hdy  Ghost 
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in  aome  measure  aeoooot  both  for  the  place  which 
»pied  in  the  lervices  of  the  Church  and  for  the 
iTagmnt  language  in  which  medisval  writers  refer 
Anciently  it  was  sung  not  only  at  Whitsuntide, 
IS  atill  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  the  most 
in  occasions— At  the  election  of  a  pope  and  of  bish- 
U  the  coronation  of  kings,  at  sjniods,  and  at  the 
ktion  and  translation  of  the  relics  of  saints.  Its 
re  than  ordinary  worth  and  dignity^  have  been  ree- 
led by  the  Church  of  England, "  when,  dismissing 
f  other  hymn,  she  has  yet  retained  this  in  the 
»  for  the  ordaining  of  priests  and  the  consecrating 
ihopa."  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
Msitions,  mingling  prayer  with  praise — grand,  fuU- 
ied,  rich  in  tone  and  melody,  and  at  the  same  time 
sweet, and  touching.  In  a  singular  manner  it  unites 
koetrinal  with  the  practical — the  full-rounded  state- 
t  of  scriptural  truth  with  conscious  need  and  joyous 
raiice. 

bb  hymn  has  been  translated  repeatedly  into  £ng- 
and  German.  The  following  in  English  is  a  free 
icring  by  an  unknown  hand,  first  introduced  into 
office  for  the  ordination  of  priests  upon  the  revision 
lie  litnigy  of  the  Church  of  England  in  1662,  and 
itbus: 


«« 


Come,  Holy  Ghost,  oor  sonls  Inspire 
And  lighten  with  celestial  Are. 
Thou  the  Anolntiog  Spirit  art. 
Who  dost  thy  sevenfold  gifts  impart 

"Thy  blessed  unction  from  above 
Is  comfort,  life,  and  fire  of  love. 
Bnable  with  perpetual  light 
The  dalness  of  our  blincMd  sight 


"Anoint  siid  cheer  onr  soiled  face 
With  the  abundance  of  thy  grace. 
Keep  far  onr  foes :  give  peace  at  home. 
Where  thun  art  guide,  no  111  can  come. 

"Teach  ns  to  know  the  Father,  Son, 
And  thee  of  both,  to  be  but  One. 

"That  through  the  ages  all  along 
This  may  be  onr  endless  song: 
*  Praise  to  thy  eternsl  merit. 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit*  *' 

Serman  it  is  found  in  the  collections  of  Biissler,  Sim- 
:,  Kdnigsfeld,  Rambach,  etc     (B.  P.) 

Teni,  Redemptor  Gkentium  ( Come,  Rodtemer 
\€  matiotu),  is  the  beginning  of  the  famous  Advent 
in  written  by  St  Ambrose.  It  is  ^^  the  best  of  the 
Moman  hymns,  full  of  faith,  rugged  vigor,  austere 
lUcity,  and  bold  contrasts.^'  The  German  hymn- 
c  b  indebted  to  this  immortal  hymn  of  St  Ambrose 
>De  of  its  choicest  treasures :  namely,  John  Frank's 
ent  hymn,  commencing — 

"Komm,  Heidenheiland  Liieegeld, 
Komm,  schiinste  Souue  dieser  Welt 
Lass  abwlrts  flammen  deinen  Schein, 
Denn  so  will  Gott  geboren  sein.*' 

is  not  a  translation,''  says  Trench,  but "  a  free  reoom- 
tioo  of  the  original,  beside  which  it  is  weU-nigh  wor- 
to  sCand."    The  first  lines  of  the  original  run  thus : 

**Ten1,  Redemptor  flrentinm, 
Ostende  partum  Virginis: 
Miretur  urone  sccnlnm : 
Talis  decet  partns  Denm. 

Non  ex  virill  i*emine, 

Sed  mystico  splramine, 
Verbnm  Del  factum  est  caro, 
Fmctnsqne  ventris  floruit"  etc 

laa  been  translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Je  and  others.  The  huest  is  that  of  Dr.  R.  Palmer, 
given  in  SchalTs  Chriii  in  Song: 

**  O  thon  Redeemer  of  onr  race ! 
Come,  show  the  Tirgin'K  8«)n  to  earth ; 
Let  every  ai^  admire  the  gmce : 
Worthy  a  God  thy  human  birth  ! 
Twaa  by  no  mortal  will  or  aid, 
Bat  by  the  Holy  SpiriO  might 
That  ileah  the  word  of  Goowss  made, 
A  babe  yat  waitiag  Ibr  the  light"  etc 


It  was  also  translated  into  German  as  early  as  the 
15th  century.  It  became  better  known  through  Lu- 
ther's translation,  Nun  komm  der  Beiden  HeUand  (Eng. 
transL  in  Pick,  Luther  as  a  Hymmaf),  It  is  also  found 
in  the  collections  of  Latin  and  German  hymns  of  Bttss- 
ler,  Simrock,  Ronigsfeld,  and  others.     (B.  P.) 

▼eni,  £kinota  Spiritas  (Come,  Holy  Spirit), 
This  hymn,  which  Trench  declares  to  be  the  loveliest 
of  all  the  hymns  in  the  whole  circle  of  Latin  sacred  po- 
etry,  and  which  dean  Stanley  caUs  *'  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  Latin  hymns,"  is  generally  ascribed  to  Robert  II, 
king  of  France  Whether  he  really  was  its  author  or 
not  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Trench  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  ascribe  it  to  him.  But  whoever  was  its  author, 
the  Church  has  reason  to  be  thankful  for  this  precioua 
jewel  of  sacred  poetry.  This  hymn,  which  is  appointed 
in  the  Roman  Church  for  Whitsuntide,  and  is  contained 
in  Luther's  Form  of  Ordination^  runs  thus  in  the  orig- 
inal: 

"Veni,  Sancte  Spiritns, 
Bt  emitte  ccelitus 

Lucis  inae  radium. 
Veni,  Pster  panpemm, 
Veni,  Daior  munerum, 
Veni,  Lnmeu  cordium: 

"Consolator  optime, 
Dulcis  honpes  soinuB, 
Dnlce  refrigerium : 
In  labore  requies. 
In  lestu  temoeries. 
In  fletu  solatium. 

"Oluxbeatlssiroa, 
Reple  cordis  intima 

Tnomm  fldelium. 
Sine  tuo  numioe 
Nihil  est  in  homine, 

Nihil  est  innozium. 

*'  Lava  quod  e8t  sordidum, 
Riga  quod  est  aridnm, 

Sana  quod  est  saucinm : 
Flecte  quod  est  rigidum, 
Fove  quod  est  Innguidum, 
Rege  quod  est  devinm. 

"Datnisfldelibns 
In  to  confldentibus 

Sacrum  septenarium ; 
Da  virtniis  meritum. 
Da  salutis  exltnm. 

Da  perenne  gandinm.** 

It  has  very  often  been  translated  into  English,  and 
one  of  the  latest  is  the  translation  made  by  dean  Stan- 
ley, running  thus : 


•t 


Come.  Holy  Spirit  from  above. 

And  from  the  renlms  of  liieht  and  love 

Thine  own  bright  rayi*  impart 
Come,  Father  of  the  fatherless. 
Come,  Giver  of  all  happiness. 

Come,  Lamp  of  every  heart; 

**0  thou,  of  comforters  the  best 
O  thou,  the  aours  roost  welcome  gnest 

O  thon,  our  vweet  repose, 
Onr  resting-plnce  from  life'w  long  care, 
Our  shadow  from  the  world's  fierce  glare* 

Our  solace  iu  all  woes. 

"  O  light  divine,  all  light  excelling. 
Fill  with  thvself  the  inmost  dwelling 

Of  souls  sincere  and  lowly ; 
Without  thy  pure  divinity. 
Nothing  in  an  humanitv. 

Nothing  is  strong  or  holy. 

"Wash  out  each  dark  and  sordid  stain» 
Water  each  dry  and  arid  plain, 

Rnise  up  the  bruised  reed. 
Bu kindle  what  is  cold  and  chill. 
Relax  the  stiff  and  stubborn  will. 

Guide  those  that  guidance  need. 

"Give  to  the  good,  who  And  in  thee 
The  Spirit's  perfect  liberty. 

Thy  sevenfold  power  and  love 
Give  virtue  strength  its  crown  to  win, 
Give  stnigirliog  souls  their  rest  from  sin. 

Give  endless  peace  above." 

As  this  hymn  has  held  a  place  with  the  most  esteem- 
ed in  both  the  Romish  and  the  Protestant  Church,  it 
could  not  fail  that  Grermany  should  also  contribute  her 
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share  in  its  translation;  and  thus,  as  early  as  1541,  ghen.    On  account  of  the  civil  wars,  he  retired  to  Li^ 

it  was  translated  by  Witzel :    A'omm,  heUiger  Geist^  and,  through  the  influence  of  cardinal  Grusbeck,  he 

toahrer  Gott,  and  has  ever  since  found  its  admirers,  went  to  Kome,  where  he  entered  the  school  of  ¥edtr^ 

(B.  P.)  Zuccaro,  at  the  same  time  studying  diligently  the  worb 

Venia  (favor)  is  an  ancient  term,  signifying  a  mo-  ^^  f*^«  '°««^"-   ^e  remained  several  yeais  in  Iui|r, 

nastictokenofreverence,re8pect,orgreeting,with  which  J"^  ^*^*°  »«\^o"^  f^'.  *">"»/•     He  stopped  on  the  wsrir 

strangers  and  digniuuies  were  received  on  visiting  the  ^^1"^^  "*  '***  ^^'""^  **^  ^*»*  enapeior,  and  at  Muoieh 

moniMterv  *"    Cologne,  where  he  executed  several  works  for  the 

*  .  duke  of  Bavaria.    On  his  arrival  at  Brussels,  be  entmd 

Venial  Sin  is  a  sm  which,  according  to  the  theol-  ^^^^  ^j,e  service  of  Alessandro  Famese,  prince  of  Piraa. 

og>'  invented  by  the  schoolmen  and  adopted  by  the  at  that  time  governor  of  the  Netherlands.     Hepsu>t«<l 

Church  of  Rome,  does  not  bnng  spiritual  death,  or  does  ^^e  portrait  of  the  prince  and  several  historical  work., 

not  turn  it  away  from  ite  ultimate  end.     As  a  vioktion  ^j^j^^  established  his  repuUtion  as  one  of  the  foremc^t 

of  the  law  of  God,  such  a  sm  is  somewhat  subversive  of  ^^ists  of  his  time.    After  the  death  of  Famese.  he  went 

Its  true  end;  nevertheless,  it  is  too  small  and  msigniti-  ^^  Antwerp,  where  he  was  emploved  to  execute  Mine 

cant  to  whoUy  subvert  it,  and  therefore  pardonable,  ^^^^ks  for  the  churches  and  public  edifices,  and  opened 

These  sins  are  divided  into  ob;fx;twe  venial  sins,  where  ^^  academv  in  which  he  had  the  honor  of  instnicting 

the  matter  of  the  sin  is  very  smaU,  and  mb;ec(ive  venial  Kubens.     He  afterwards  went  to  BrusseU  in  the  aenice 

sins,  where  the  sinner  commits  the  transgression  with-  ^f  ^^^  archduke  Albert,  where  he  remained  until  hU 

out  fuU  advertence  or  consent.    It  U  certain  that,  as  the  ^eath,  in  1634.     Among  his  most  important  piiniinp 

smallest  sms  contain  in  them  rebellion  against  the  su-  ^^e  the  Last  Supper,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Antweip>- 

preme  authority  of  God,  they  must  be  in  their  own  nat-  ^^e  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  in  the  Church  of  theCa- 

ure  mortal,  or  de8er%nng  of  death;  and,  on  the  other  puchins  at  Brussels :-the  Returrectum  of  lAJtanu^tX 

hand,  there  is  no  sm  so  great  that  it  will  not  be  forgiven  ^^ent :  -  and  the  A  deration  of  the  Magi,  at  Bnige*. 

on  repentance  and  faith  in  the  atonement.     Hence  the  He  was  also  distinguished  in  literature.    He  puWiabeiii 

distinction  between  rental  sins  and  mortal  sms  wiU  not  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^le  War  of  the  Batarians,  from  Tadtu^' 

hold.     See  Mortal  Sin.  ^Horace's  EnMem$,  with  Obterrationt  .—Life  of  Tko*^ 

Venice,  Council  of  {Concilium  VenStum),     Ven-  as  Aquinas:— uid  Emblems  of  Ixire,  Dirine  and  Z^^"*** 

ice  is  a  fortitied  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  fane.     See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  r^ 
the  same  name,  situated  in  the  lagoons  of  Venice,  on        ^^^^  Henry,  a  pious  dergvman  of  the  Chu 

eighty  islands,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.    An  ccclesi-  „f  England,  was  bom  at  Barnes,  Surrev,  March  2, 17  _ 

asucal  council  was  held  here  in  1U7  by  |K)pe  Alexan-  ^^  ^„  descended  from  a  long  line  of  ancestry  w 

der  III,  assisU'd  by  his  carilinahi  and  several  bi8h«>ps  ^.j  y^^^  clergymen  in  the  English  Church,  and 

fn.m  Italy,  (iermany,  Lombardy,  and  Tuscany.     The  ^^^v  destined  by  his  parents  to  perpetuate  the  sa„ 

emperor  Fredenck,  who  had  previously  renounced  the  ^j^^*     Accordingly,  he  was  educated  at  Bristol  and 

schism  and  made  peace  with  Alexander,  was  present  j^j,„^  (^„        Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  17 

The   i>ope  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  ^^  ^^^  obtained  a  Reesut  feUowship  in  Jesus  Colle, 

against  all  troublers  of  the  peace.    See  Mansi,  Cono/.  x,  ^,,^^  ^^  remainetl  untU  1749.     He  took  holv  ord. 

1481.-Landon,  Afanual  oj  Councils,  p.  6.4.  j^  1^47^  j,„^  ^^  ^^^  y^^  converted.     Upon  dGe  roe 

Venier,  Pietro,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  in  tation,  however,  he  was  led  to  see  his  Urue  conditi 

Udine  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.     He  stud-  and  sought  and  obtained  rest  for  his  soul.     He  i 

ieil  at  Venice  and  executed  many  works,  both  in  oil  and  ever  after  a  pious  and  devoted  Christian.     In  17d0 

fresco.     His  best  works  are  said  to  be  some  frescos  in  accepted  the  curacies  of  Friday  Street,  London, 

the  ceiling  of  the  Church  of  San  Jacopo  at  Udine.    He  West  Horsley,  Surrey ;  and  in  1754  he  was  appoi 

died  in  1737.     See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  curate  of  Clapham,  which  he  ser%-ed  five  years,  pi 

8.  V.  ing  the  doctrines  of  grace  for  which  his  labors  we: 

Venllla,  in  ancient  Italian  mythology,  was  a  sister  famous.     lie  became  vicar  of  Huddersfield  in  1769, 

of  Amata  (queen  of  the  Latins  and  mother  of  Lavinia),  ^ctor  of  YeUing,  Huntingdonshire,  in  17*0.     He  . 

mother  of  Turnus.     She  is  thought  to  have  been  the  «'  Clapham,  June  24, 1797.     His  last  rectory  was  i«n  < 

wife  of  Faunus.  obscure  country  parish ;  but  Mr.  Venn  had  access  tarn  the 

students  of  Cambridge,  and  exercised  a  highly  ben<^ 

Venison  (i:^  or  nn-^aC,  hunting  [as  often],  hence  cial  influence  in  infusing  into  their  minds  evangel/^/ 

the  product  of  the  chase,  Le.  food),  the  flesh  of  any  wild  principle  and  holy  aspirations.     Such  were  RobiiMrw 

animal  (Gen.  xxv,  28;  xxvii,3-31).     See  Hunting.  of  Leicester,  Simeon  of  Cambridge,  Prof.  Farri^h,  and 

VenXte  AdorSmUB  (Oh  come,  let  us  worship)  is  «t»»«"-     Among  other  works,  he  published  The  Cum- 

the  refrain  of  the  hymn  Adeste  Fideles,  sung  at  Christ-  i?^'^  ^"'Sj  of  Man,  or  a  System  ofDoctrmalandFrac^ 

mas-tide  '*^*     ChrtsttanUg  (h63),  a  work  which  has  obtained 

^       '       _      ,^-  T^     -       J'       r-    :     u  n.  great  popularity.     His  At/f  <in<i  Lef/^rf  were  pnbliBhed 

VenXte   Bxultemns  Dom,no  (or   f«it/f,  «  O,  in  1834,  edited  by  his  grandson, Rev.  Henry  Venn.   See 

come  ye  ),  a  psalm  (the  9oth)  or  canticle  appointed  ^y^,^^^  of  England  Magazifie,i,S90 ;  Christian  Guar^ 

to  be  sung  m  the  matins  service  of  the  Church  of  ^.^,„        ^j    '^^     AUibone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 

England  immediately  before  the  psalms  of  the  day,  J[^^tf^JJ.^  ^y^ 
except  on  Easter-Smulay  and  on  the  19th  day  of  the  ' 

month,  when   it  is  sung   in    the   ordinary   course  of       Venn,  John,  a  clerg>'man  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

the  psalms.     In  the  English  Praver-book  the  Venite  land,  son  of  Henry  Venn  of  Barnes  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at 

comprehends    the   whole  of  tlie    ^Sth    Psalm.      But  Clapham  in  1759.     He  was  educated  at  Sidney  Sussex 


following  psalm.     In  the  form 'of  prayer  for  the  vis-  with  Memoir,  were  published  in  three  volumes  (1814- 

itation  of  prisoners,  and  in  that  for  Thanksgiving-day,  !«)•     He  also  contributed  many  valuable  articles  to  the 

a  substitute  is  provideii  to  be  used  instead  of  the  Ve-  Christian  Observer,  and  wrote  some  minor  works.     See 

„//^,  Ch  ristian  Observer,  1818,  p.  479 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit. 

Venlus  (or  Van  Veen),  Otiio,  an  eminent  Dutch  ^"^  ^  ''^'''  ^  «'*^''''  >•  ^• 
painter,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1556.     He  received  a  Venning,  Ralph,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  was  bom 
classical  eilucation,  and  wsh  instructed  in  design  by  about  1620,  and  educated  in  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
Isaac  Nicholas,  and  in  painting  by  JikUkus  Van  Win-  bridge.    He  does  not  seem  to  have  liad  any  preferment 
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n  the  CliURh,  exce[il  the  lecturcaliip  oC  St.  Olive's, 
Souihwirk, from  nhiuh  he  wia rject«i1  tor  Niuicoiifiirmt- 
y.  Uiich  of  his  liine  waa  given  tu  lileniry  piinuits. 
Ut  died  Uaruh  10,  1673. 

TeDUdioB  (fully  P.  VEsnoif  s  Baisl-s),  ■  Piceni- 
u  who  had  been  ukea  captive  by  the  Romiiia,  and  af- 
lerwanja  me  thniif^h  many  low  empluymenu  tu  the 
ink  of  niniul  in  cooaequence  of  his  military  aid  dur- 
Dg  th>  wan  of  the  triumvirate.  He  wa«  lent  by  Man 
Intuny  as  hu  Ugate  into  Ana  (ac.39),  and  in  the 
nd  touk  poBMMion  of  neariy  the  entire  country,  drfeat- 
ig  the  i'arthiana,  and  finally  g*iaing  a  tnumph  at 
■jine.  B,G  36.  These  exploits  are  recited  by  Joiie- 
htts  (.Inf.  xiv,  1&  sq.)  and  the  Roman  hiMfiriaiis.  See 
tnith,  l>iet.ofClaa.Biog.i.\. 

Tentura,  Gioacchino,  an  Italian  philoMiphet  of 
tie  nchiilaauc  type,  wan  bom  at  Palermo,  Dec.  8.  1792. 
Ic  early  became  a  member  of  the  Order  uf  Theatiiien. 
f  which  he  was  soon  elecKil  luperior-geiieral,  and  held 
.  high  poaitiaa  in  the  Chorcb.  He  was  a  pmrniiTeDt 
nppocler  of  the  lefurms  inaugurated  by  Pius  IX,  and 
.  wum  champion  of  popular  rights.  But  in  philoso- 
ihy  he  maintained  the  fundamental  idea  uf  scholasti- 
iam,  placing  the  auchoriiy  of  the  Chutch 


reigiity, 


died 


il  Versailles  Aug.  3, 1861.  The  following  are  his  chief 
nrks:  Ot  MrlliuJo  P/iOoioplkmdi  {\B2»y.—I>t  la  Vrait 
t  lb  la  fiautr  Pkitotopkit  {iSl&y.—La  Traditiom  H 
tt  SrmipiUigiriu  lie  la  PhUotophU  (18&4J  :—La  Raiton 
Pkitotopkiqur  a  CutiiJiqiui  (l8M):-i.a  PiSutophie 
•^kritinutt  (1M61).  See  Ueberweg,  Hittory  of  PhUom- 
p*y,ii.  611. 

Veatarlnl,  GaspBTO,  ■  painter  of  Ferrara,  flnur- 
uheii  about  lAM.  He  Stat  studied  under  Uomenico 
Mona,  and  (hen  went  to  tienoa,  where  he  became  the 
diadple  of  Bernardo  Caatelll.  He  eitecuted  some  works 
br  the  churches,  but  wrought  mostly  for  individuals. 
!iee  Spooner,  Biog.  Hirt.  oflht  fint  A  rli,  s.  v. 

VoiitTlTiiil.  Kftrl,  a  Pmtesuiit  ihenlogian  of  Ger- 
oanw  and  doctor  of  philosophv,  was  bnni  at  Brunswick, 
Ul.'sn.  1771,  and  died  in  t«<4».  He  is  the  author  nf, 
:eitl  dtr  kritiMckni  Fhilatnphif.  in  BnieAmig  an/ Mnrnl 
.  /Uligion  (Altona,  1796-97)  i—AVUiirfirie  Geichiehit 
H  gm—m  Propknm  eon  Nuzfrtlk  (  1800-3,  8  pta, ) ; 
-Nadurag  daat  (Copenhagen,  \mi):^attckkhlr  du 
Trekratenlhimu  if  ZasammtnAdag  mil  dtr  miliir- 
ehrm  GackiAU  da  grattea  ProphtleaOiiiA.  IHU7-9,V 
Ola.).  Under  the  name  of  Phosphor  he  publisheil  I'om 
digiiteK  Sdkvimlfl,  ■««  toldker  Mich  aeaerlick  m  drm 
Itratt  drr  prauiiicJlai  Rrffifmng  mil  iltr  r6mtt*fit 
7>irif  lur  ^e4<iii  patelll  hiU  (Brunswick,  IH39).  See 
Viner,  HrrndbuA  drr  Uuolng.  LUiruiHr.  i,  •2M,  879 ;  ti, 
03;  Zuchi>ld,0tUr<lroJ<>v.ii,996;  Thtologitthrt  Lni- 
•rrt.il-/.eHhni,  s.  v.     (R  P.) 

Venfilna,  in  ancient  Italian  mythology,  wa*  a  La- 
.inian  whom  LAtinusfruitlessljsentto  Diomede,  in  Arpi, 
:o  wciire  help  against  lEneas. 

ual)  love  among  the  Rn- 
nong  the  Greeks, 
and  in  later  times  confounded  with  the  Oriental  deities 
represented  by  Uylitla,Ashtoreth(q.vO, etc.  The  popu- 
lar myths  cmeeming  her  origin  are  various.  By  some 
sheiarepresenteda*  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione, 
but  she  was  poetically  said  to  have  sprung  from  the 
foam  of  the  lea.    She  became  the  wife  of  Vulcan,  but 

mortals  were  the  scandal  of  heaven  and  earth.  She  is 
depicted  onder  various  aapects,  but  mostly  those  erf  nn- 
cbastity. 

Aa  the  cn«t»sa  of  the  world,  called  gmetrix,  the  Ve- 
nus Urania  oT  the  Romans  and  Greeks  was  sometimes 

iffensive ;  and  this  symbolism  seems  to  typify  the  fact 
ihat  Tenua  was  feminine,  but  powerless  if  alone.  When 
ibe  was  delineated  with  a  mural  crown,  the  idea  em- 
Mdicd  waa  that  ihc  became  a  mother  by  her  own  in- 


herent power.     He 
34&)ideniillcshpr  < 


VENUS 

ftpiiueiit  symbol  w 
ith  the  Hera  ofclas 


«  held 


serpent  in  one  haiiil,  as  in  an  I'^ijypitiii  tablet. 

male  winged  lignre,  i>anly  nakni,  and  presiding  over 

the  most  ancient  palace  of  Uinerva.  But  the  ab- 
nee  of  her  obscene  symbols  in  the  Assyrian  monu- 
snts  in  general  is  in  remarkable  coolrast  with  repre- 
ntattons  in  other  Asiatic  religions.  Rude  images  of 
is  goddess  in  bskeil  clay  have  been  disinterred  among 
e  luios  of  Bai-Uad  (Layaid,  fiuttyJoa,  p.  407). 


Her 


Ftgares  of  tbs  Assyrian  Venoi. 

nhtp  was  of  general  prevalence  j 
stions  of  antiquity,  and  ti 


g  the 


three  pointa  of  ^tecial  Kblical  interesL  It  was  att  itD- 
pure  form  of  the  same  wonhip  which  presented  its  more 
scientific  aspect  in  that  of  the  temple  it  Ephesus  (q.  v.)— 
the  persanification  of  the  productive  powers  of  nature; 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  the  same  relation  between 
the  rites  at  Ephesus  ami  Ssrdis  and  those  at  Paphos 
that  exists  even  at  this  time  between  what  is  called  the 
right-haniled  and  the  left-handed  worship  of  the  god- 
dess Parvati  in  India.  Among  ntany  proofs  of  this,  the 
image  of  the  idol  itself  may  lie  adduceiL  It  was  itnt  a 
human  HguTe.  Tacitus  (//i>r.  ti,  S)  describes  it  as  con- 
ical, and  states  that  the  reason  why  Teniis  should  be 
worshipped  under  such  a  form  was  not  clear.  Maximus 
TyriuB  {IHa.  viii,  8)  speaks  of  it  as  a  white  pyramid; 
and  there  can  be  no  iloiibt  that  it  was  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  same  ide.a  as  the  conical  stone  of  which,  in 
Uter  times,  Heliogsbalus  announced  himself  to  be  the 
priest.  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  the 
Aphrodite  at  Paphos  were  symbolf 
of  the  same  altrtbute— the  universal  mother;  the  plas- 
tic or  all-forming  deity,  and  the  prodnclive  impulse  of 
nature,  were  all  middle  terms  for  the  divine  creaUng 
envrgi-.  Unhappilv  the  impurities  of  the  East  were 
transferred  to  Paphos  (q.  v.),  and  the  worship  of  Ventu 
became  a  scandal  even  lo  the  pagan  world.  The  tem- 
ple at  this  city  was  like  that  of  Aslarte  at  Carthage, 
and  the  episode  of  Thimmuz  was  iiilmdnced  into  the 
myth  with  a  change  of  name  lo  Adonis,  It  appears, 
too,  that  models  of  the  sacred  image  were  soUl  at  Pa- 
phos, Just  as  silver  shrines  were  at  Ephesus;  and 
Atheniei.s  (xv,  l«)  tells  a  story  of  mie  Etoslralus  who 
was  saved  from  shipwreck  through  the  possession  of 
such  an  image. 

VENUS  (f'mu),  in  Northern  fable.  In  Thuringia 
there  is  said  to  have  lived  a  feen-iueen  named  Frau 
Venus,  who  chose  the  Hrlrselbcrg  as  her  province. 
About  her  she  collected  a  ravishing  court  of  joy  and 
bliss,  and  they  who  became  her  subjects  were  over- 
loaded with  all  the  happinem  and  enjoyment  which  the 
most  liceniious  passions  might  desire;  but  they,  how- 
ever, lost  their  soul's  salvation  (hereby.  Among  the 
thus  living  persons,  the  fabulous  stories  make  mentioti 


VKltBERIC 


Temple  of  Ifae  Pnphli 
inr,  wbo.  after  hv 


I  TciiDi  RnUired. 


especiaUy  of  one  TannhiiiiMT. . 
ing  lived  1  number  of  yean  in  %  enuaDsrjc,  was 
ly  seised  with  a  feeliiit^  of  rvpentAnccT  '"'i  *^^' 
went  U)  the  pope  »f  Kumc  lo  do  pcnmice  and 
mercy.  The  po|>c  called  hi*  atwiilicm  lo  his  M 
said  tbat  when  thai  alalT  should  ai;ain  heigia 
leareii  and  blinwiim.  itiru  should  hp  receive  rnrn 
Tuidhiluivr  Icll  ttie  presence  of  ilie  piipe  dinra 


Venuoti,  Hahtri.u),  an  Italian  painter,  waa  horn 
at  Maiitoa  in  1&I&.  HeUudieil  under  Pierinn  del  VaKa 
in  hie  native  city,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where 
be  enleretl  iiiti>  the  service  of  Michael  Aiigelu,  fmm 
whom  he  received  iiistiuclion.  He  imiuied  the  style 
of  that  g,ntl  master  with  excellent 


■iiv  of  hi 


nned 


and  executed  many  works  fur  the  churches  of  Rome, 
both  in  oil  and  fresco,  which  are  admired  for  the  grand- 
eur of  their  compoaitiiiu,  elcKaitcc  of  design,  beauty  of 
colorinKi  and  neatness  of  llnish.  He  died  in  lIiT6.  See 
Spooner,  Hvig,  Hill,  tij'lhr  fat  Arli,t.  v. 

VeTBOlDl,  AnosTiKO,  a  Florentine  painter  of  the 
teih  century,  studied  under  Sebastiano  Kicri.  tir  ex- 
ecuted some  woriiB  for  the  churches  of  Florence,  which 
ftainol  him  considerable  reputation,  lie  died  iu  1(G3. 
See  Spooncr,  Bioff.  Hit.  vftkr  Fine  .1  r^  s.  v. 

VeiKOity  or  Goi>  is  his  Unth,  or  an  exact  corre- 


spondence and  eonfonnitv  between  his  Wmd  and       ^ 
mind.     Unses  saySi'-Heis  a  liud  of  imth."     H  w  ^ 
tniein  and  oChimself;  he  truly  and  really  exisU;  ^ttj, 
the  true  and  living  Godi  all  his  iierlrciinni  are  trot 
and  real ;  Initb  is  eiaenlial  lo  him ;  it  is  pure  and  jirr- 
fect  in  him;  it  is  the  first  ami  original  In  him  :  ht 
is  the  founuin  of  truth  i  all  bia  work*  iu  creaiwo. 
pnvidenca,  aod  grace  are  accurding   to    truth.    Sn 
Tbutu. 

Varbal  IiuplnittoD.    See  Insmiiatioh. 

T«Tbttrlc,  CotJiaLS  or  {CoiKiUum  remenw). 
Verberie  is  in  (be  diocese  of  Suiiaons,  a  fortiSed  unrn 
uf  France,  depanment  of  Aisne,  twenty  miles  soutb-wM 
of  Uon,  Du  the  left  bank  of  the  Aime.  Two  ecckiiat- 
licsl  councils  were  held  here,  as  follows : 

I.  Was  held  in  753,  by  order  of  king  Pepin.  Thii 
council  was,  properly  speaking,  ■  national  aaemlilr. 
Twenty-one  canons  were  published,  chiefly  relaling  lo 
the  subject  of  marriages. 


rhiges  ol 


l>  nnll,  1 


« third 


t  liberty,  ajner  peusn 
gree  shDll  aot  be  seps rated  If  married,  but  be  pat  to  peo- 

a.  Forbids  a  priest  lo  msrry.  under  psin  of  loclug  his 
rank,  forbids  any  one  to  lasrry  ibe  wlfc  of  a  man  who 
has  been  msde  priest. 

a.  PemillB  a  msn  whow  wife  hn*  conspired  to  nuder 
hini  li>  iinl  her  sway,  sud  In  tnnn7  anolber. 

0.  Permits  tb.«e  persons  who  haTs  married  alaTia,  ns- 
der  the  Idrn  of  their  beln^  free,  tn  nsrry  again. 

»,  Declares  that  In  cases  In  which  men  ars  abantalehr 
ohlli.-ed  lo  lexve  their  place  of  abode  la  go  to  lite  clst- 
where,irtbelr  wives  refuse  to  m  wlih  then  fbr  do  oiket 
rcaMiu  thsh  their  alhclloti  Ihr  tbalr  eooBliT,  oriwMlaBr, 
or  pmperlir,  it  f hall  h«  lawfal  tar  Ih*  boAud  to  Bany 
another,  hut  not  Sir  the  wllk  wha  remalM  babbd. 

\L  Forbids  bishops,  whes  iravCllbig  OBt  at  Ibdr  own 
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<lioce«e,  to  ordain  priesU,  and  orders  that  persons  so  or- 
dained. If  thej  be  really  worthy  of  the  priesthood,  shall 
beorrlained  iM^a. 

15l  AUuwtt  u  degraded  priest  to  baptise  a  siclc  person  iu 
ci>e  «>r  necessity. 

J6.  Fiirhldo  clerks  to  wear  armN. 

19.  Kf>rbids  married  slares  who  are  sold  separAtely  to 
differeni  nmsters  to  marry  «>ihers,  altbouKh  ihey  have  no 
bope  ofeTor  being  uniied  a^aiu. 

^\.  KuActa  that  a  hnsbann  who  has  permitted  his  wife 
r«»  tnke  the  Tell  shall  n«it  marry  another. 

See  ManM,  ConeiL  vi,  1656. 

II.  Was  held  in  869,  twenty  bishops  being  present, 
^w  ith  Charles  the  Bald.  Hincmar  of  Laon  was  accused, 
saaid  appealed  to  the  pope.  He,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
laiiiletl  leare  to  go  to  Rome,  which,  at  the  instiga- 
ii>ii  tif  hin  uncle,  was  refused,  but  the  proceedings  i 
?aiii«t  htm  were  suspended.  See  Mansi,  ConeiL  viii, ' 
527. 


Verbiest,  Fkrdixand,  a  Belf;ian  minsionary  and 

mnoraer,  was  bom  at  IMtthem,  West  Fiaudent,  Oct. 

"^  -*,  I6£l.     He  stwlied  at  Coutrai  ami  Louvain,  and  ^rad- 

-a^iated  at  Seville  in  16d5.    Having  entereil  the  Onler  of 

•^he  Jesuka,  he  studied  astronomy  under  Tan^uet  and 

S^chalL  and  then  set  out  to  preach  in  China  in  1657. 

~riiere  he  umlerwent  various  fortunes,  travelling  and 

"writing  aatrmomical  and  other  works,  cbieHy  employeii 

bv  the  Chiueie  emperor,  until  his  death,  at  Pelcin,  Jan. 

2a,  168tt.     See  Uuefer,  Xomv,  Hum/.  Gfninde,  s.  v. 

Varbmgs*,  Otto,  a  German  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology  and  Oriental  languages,  who  flourished  to- 
wanU  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  at  (ironingen,  is 
tlie  anther  uf  IHuertatio  de  Trichotomut  in  Ijibro*  Aftt- 
s'UOM,  etc.  (Lingen,  \l\Ti)'.^Ob$erratumn  Phiiuloyicat 
df.  yffmimmm  Hfhrmorum  I'luruli  Sutnen*  ((ininingen, 
1730;  2(1  ed.  Eriangen,  17 b2):^0ratio  de  Statu  JutLe- 
<>nMi  Tempore  Kxitii  BabtfUmiri  ( Grimingen,  1730). 
•See  Fttn^  BibL  Jmd.  iii,  472;  Winer,  UtmU>,ilrr  theol, 
ZiL  i,  1 19 ;  Steinsehneider,  BiU.  Hamib.  s.  v.     (R  P.) 

Verbmggan  (orTerbmggen),  Henry,  a  Dutch 

ptinfcer,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1588.     He  Hrst  studied 

Voder  Abraham  Bloemaert,  and  then  went  to  Italy, 

Where  he  studied  ten  years  at  Rome  and  Naples.     He 

Acquired  ooosiderable  reputation  there,  and  executetl 

««veral  works  for  the  churches,  one  of  the  best  of  which 

"^riM  a  D^mtiumfrom  tke  CroM^  in  one  of  the  churches 

-Of  Naples.     He  afterwanis  went  to  Holland  and  settled 

mx  Middelburg.     He  was  admired  by  Kutyens.     He  died 

Utrecht  in  1629.     See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the 

A  rtSf  8.  v. 

Verbmggen,  Henry  FranclB  and  Peter,  two 
acnlptors  and  wood-car\'era  of  Antwerp,  whose  date  and 
'hifltory  are  not  known,  are  said  to  have  executed  va- 
rious excellent  works  in  the  cathedral  and  churches  of 
Antwerp,  such  as  pulpits  and  confessionals,  besides  many 
carved  decorations  in  noble  mansions  of  lielgium.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  commotions,  some  of  their  workH  were  sold 
and  sent  to  England.  See  Spooner,  liioff.  /list,  of  the 
Pime  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Verbryok,  Samlisi^  one  of  the  progressive  clorgy- 
nen  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America,  who 
establiahed  its  independence  of  the  Church  in  Holland, 
Atudied  under  dominies  Leydt,  Goetachius,  and  Vander- 
linde.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Ccetus,  or  American 
CUssiA,  in  1749,  and  was  settled  at  Taptuin  and  New 
Hempstead  (now  Clarkstown),  N.  Y.,  fmm  1750  to  1784. 
He  waa  an  ardent  friend  of  ministerial  education  in  this 
country.  His  efforts  to  get  a  charter  from  the  governor 
of  New  Jeraey  in  1761  for  an  academy  ho  oflTendeii  many 
of  hia  people  that  they  refused  to  pay  hid  salar}'.  Tlic 
Conferentie  party  presented  him  to  the  ClaKsin  of  Am- 
aierdam  for  ecclesiastical  censure,  complaining  that  if 
he  procured  the  charter  for  an  academy,  it  would  only 
mnUiply  Just  such  ministers  as  himself.  But  he  out- 
lived all  this,  and  saw  the  full  fruit  of  hw  lalion*  and 
thoee  of  hia  noble  ooadjuton  in  the  establishment  of 
Queen's  GoU^Se  in  1770,  of  which  he  was  one  of  tlie  first 
truiteM  appointed  by  the  charter  itaelf.     Such  names 


and  services  deserve  remembrance.  Mr.  Verbrvck  was 
a  godly  minister,  and  of  gotxi  repute  among  all  but  his 
advcnaries  in  these  ecclesiastical  and  educational  con- 
tlicta.  He  died  in  1784.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the 
Hef.  Church,  s.  V.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Vercellesi,  Skiiastiano,  an  Italian  painter  who 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  17tli  century,  was  bora  at 
Reggio.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Li«»nello  Spada,  and  exe- 
cuted some  worlis  for  the  churches  of  his  native  city, 
but  was  mostly  employed  by  private  intlividuaK  See 
Spooner,  Bioff,  Hist,  of' the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vercelli,  Coi'NCII^  ok  {Concilium  Vercellense ), 
Vercelli  is  a  city  of  luly,  in  Piedmont,  pnivince  of 
Novara.  An  ecclesiastical  council  was  held  here  in 
September,  1050,  by  |)0|>e  Leo  IX.  Hisho{M  attended 
from  various  nations.  lierenger  was  cited  to  appear, 
but  refused  to  attend.  His  errors  were  condeomed,  and 
the  book  of  Jolin  Scotus  u|H>n  tiie  eucharist  was  burned. 
S^  Lanfranc,  I}e  Corp.  Ilom,  lib.  4 ;  Mansi,  ConeiL  ix, 
1055. 

Vercellone,  Carix),  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of 
Italy,  was  bom  Jan.  14, 1814,  at  Sordevolo,  in  I*iedmont. 
In  1829  he  joined  the  Uamabit«A  at  Turin,  studied  phi- 
losophy there,  and  afterwards  theology  at  Rome.  Ho 
was  ap|)ointed  president  ofthe  College  of  the  Bamabites, 
and  died  .Jan.  19, 1H69.  He  is  well  known  for  his  crit- 
ical labors  on  the  Vulgate,  and  imblished,  Varia  l^ec^ 
tiones  VulffiUm  Latina  Kditit>ni»  Bibliorvm  (Rome,  1860- 
64, 2  vols.) : — Pissertazioni  A  rcademiehedi  Vario  A rgo» 
rnento  (ibid.  1864),  with  the  following  contents : 

I.  Di  an  Biblico  Codice  Palimpeesto  della  Biblloteca 
Viilicana  proveniente  dal  Mouavterio  di  B«ibbi(»,  p.  1. 

ii.  Frameutl  dell*  Autica  Italia  scoperti  in  un  Codice 
Vaiicano,  p.  17. 

iii.  Dei  Correttori  Biblicl  della  Bibliot  Vat.  p.  80. 

Iv.  Stiidii  futti  in  Romu  e  Mexzi  Urtati  per  Correggere  la 
Bibbia  Volisata  [con  Documenti),  p.  37. 

V.  Snlle  edixiiuii  della  Bibbia  futte  in  Itolia  nel  Secolo 
XV,  p.  97. 

vi.  Deir  Anticblssimo  Codice  Vatic,  della  Bibbia  Oreca 
(con  un  Appendice  dal  cav.  O.  B.  de'  Rossi  ed  una  Tavola 
Litograf.),  p.  US. 

viL  Avverteuze  Critlcbe  walla  Veraione  Greca  deir  An- 
tico  Testam.  fatta  da  Aquiln.  p.  148. 

viii.  La  Tradizioue  e  la  BibDia,  p.  179. 

ix.  De  Ilebraica  Voce  •*  Almah*' ap.  Isa.  vii,  14.  p.  908. 

z.  Delia  Coltura  Filosoflca  degli  Antichi  Ebrei,  p.  219. 

zi.  Salle  Moderne  Ini*tituzii)ni  Fi1«>soflche,  p.  23Bw 

zil.  Dotirine  Filosoilche  di  Sant*  Agostiuo  per  nn  RiscoD- 
tro  nlla  Ideolo^ia  delie  Scnule  Modenie,  p.  vSI9. 

ziii.  Sullo  Studio  della  Lineua  Piinico-ienicia,  p.  805. 

xiv.  8a  I  la  Iscrizione  Fenicia  8co|)erta  a  Marsiglia  nell* 
Anno  1H4A,  p.  881. 

zv.  Di  Bubuste  a  Proposito  di  un  Epigrafe  Ostiense, 
p.  .<t39. 

z  vi.  Oil  Ultimi  Qaattro  Auni  della  Vita  del  Card.  Oerdil, 
p.3a& 

zvii.  Di  Alcnnl  Scritti  Biblicl  del  L.  M.  Uugiirelli  Barna- 
biia,  p.  3SA. 

zvlli.  Appendice:  (1.)  Pnefntio  nd  BIblia  Greece,  ed. 
Rom.  anno  IHA7,  p.  44)7.  CL)  PnefHlio  ad  Nov.  Testam. 
Grsece,  ed.  Rt>m.  nnuo  is'M),  p.  4*27.  (.3.)  Pnrfatio  ad  BI- 
blia Vulgata,  ed.  Rom.  anno  1S61,  p.  4:U.  (4.)  Pnefaiio  ad 
Nov.  Tcstaro.  Vul^.  ed.  Rom.  anno  1S61,  p.  437-440:— 

La  Storut  deW  Adultera  nel  Vaw/elo  di  S.  Oioranni, 
IHssertazione  Critieti  (ibid.  1867):— r7/«TM)/i'  StwUi  sul 
S.  T,  Greco  dtW  Antichissimo  CmL  Vat.  (ibid.  18t'>6). 

(a  P.) 

Verdour  is  an  old  English  won!  signifying  hawf^ 
ings  for  a  room  or  bed,  <m  which  arc  represented  trees, 
flowers,  and  grasses;  also  an  altar-hanging,  |>owdered 
with  green  leaves  and  flowers. 

Verdun,  Council  of  {Concilium  Virdunense),  Ver- 
dun is  a  town  of  France,  twenty-eight  miles  north  of 
Bar  -  le  -  Due,  on  the  Meuse,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion. An  ecclesiastical  council  waa  held  there  in  No- 
vember, 947,  by  seven  bishops,  who  confirmed  Artal- 
dus  ill  the  possession  of  the  see  of  Rheims,  which 
Hugo  disputed  with  him.  See  Mansi,  ConeiL  iz, 
622. 

Vereiia,  a  virgin  who  is  said  to  have  accompanie<l 
the  Thebaic  legion  of  Mauritius,  in  the  8d  century,  from 
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Upper  Egypt  to  the  West,  either  as  the  kinswoman  of  1542,  for  a  period  of  thirty-two  years.  He  alio  eze> 
Mauritius  or  as  the  bride  of  Victor,  who  was  one  of  the  cuted  a  part  of  the  paintings  on  glass  in  the  same  edi- 
soldiers.  She  tarried  at  Milan  in  the  house  of  a  cer>  fice,  which  were  continued  and  completed  by  bis  sou^ 
tain  Maximus,  and  there  learned  the  fate  of  the  legion,  j  Nicolas  and  Juan.  lie  dieil  iu  1574.  See  SpoooeTf 
but,  nevertheless,  followed  it  to  Helvetia.  She  settled  |  Jiu>ff.  IJist,  of  the  Fine  Arts^  8.  v. 
in  the  vicinity  of  Solothum,  obtaining  a  livelihood  by 
personal  labor,  and  aiding,  not  without  the  performing 
of  many  wonders,  in  the  work  of  converting  the  Ale- 


manni.     Her  zeal  in  thin  latter  work  led  to  her  impris- 


Verge  (Lau  virga)  is  a  staff  of  wood  or  metal,  wr- 
mounted  with  a  figure,  emblem,  or  device,  bunie  before 
a  bishop,  dean,  rector,  or  vicar,  in  entering  or  leaving 
church,  and  on  other  public  occasions.     Several  Apeci- 


onment  by  a  Koman  pnetor;  but  her  confinement  was  ;  mciy  of  verges  of  the  period  of  the  Kestoraiiou,  nwde 
cheered  by  a  visit  from  the  sainted  Mauritius,  and  the  i  „f  precious  metals,  exist  iu  «»me  of  Uie  churches  of 

praetor  himself  was  soon  compelled  to  seek  relief  from  l^ndon.      The  term  is  also  used  for  a  rod  or  «tff 

a  severe  illness  at  her  hands.     After  liberatiini  she  re-  carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority ;   aUv)  a  stick  oc 

moved  to  the  junction  of  the  Aar  and  the  Khine,  and  wa„d  with    which   people  are  admitted  tenants,  by 

by  her  miraculous  power  expelled  every  snake  from  an  holding  it  in   the  hand  and  swearing  fealty  to  tX^e 

island  which  these  reptiles  had  overrun.     She  died  at  owner. 
Zurzach,  near  Costnite,  where  her  remains  yet  repwe.        Merger  {rutgifer,  bastinarius)  is  an  officer  of  t%^ 

The   legend   IS  wholly  dependent  on   the  thoroughly  church  of  England  and  Continental  churches,  who  c      " 

mythical  trmhtion  of  Mauritius  and  the  Thebaic  legion  ^.^^  ^^^  verge  (q.  v.)  before  the  bishop,  dean,  or  ot 

(q.  V.)     .see  Kettberg,  Kirche,,ffesch,  IhutschlafuU.i,  108  ^j     j^^         Qn  the  Continent  they  are  sometimes  f 

sq.;  a^so  Martyrol  ^otkenm  Camsius,  I^  Aniiq,  ii,  ^J,i^,J  Pressed. 
3,  p.  1^0,  and  the  BoUand.  Acta  Sin.  i,  m  each  case  un- 
der Sept,  1. — Herzog,  Real'Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Verga,  Solomon  Ibn-,  a  Jewish  historian,  was  born 
in  Spain  in  145(),  where  he  practiced  medicine.     He  is 


See 
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Verger  (or  Vergier),  de  Haurenk. 

VKRGEJt. 

VergeriUB,  Petkk  Paul  {the  Younger),  an  Ital 
jurist,  priest,  and  Reformer,  ranks  as  one  of  ihe  n 
theautliorofmin-'  '^Z)Oy  the  Sceptre  of  Judah,  a  Jew-    „„teworthy  personages  produced  by  the  16th  cenU^»  rj-. 
ish  hi8tor>',  compo9e<l  in  part  from  notes  left  by  his  father,    He  was  born  of  noble  parents  in  1498,  at  Capo  dTst-J^ria, 
and  afterwards  continued  .by  his  son,  rabbi  Joseph  ben-    and  was  educated  for  the  law  at  Padua.     After  graA  siao 
Solomon,  of  Adrianoplc.     The  book  itself  tells  us  that    tion  and  the  subsequent  practice  of  his  profession  in  ^c:  Jif. 
its  author  was  employed  by  the  Spanish  synagogues  in    ferent  Italian  cities,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  appom.  v^ 
several  difficult  negotiations  during  the  later  years  of    ed,  under  po(>e  Clement  VII,  papal  nuncio  to  Germ£B.iii; 
his  residence  in  the  Peninsula.     We  have  but  few  par-  ,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  convoking  of  a  iiatfoi}. 
ticulars  of  his  life,  after  he  shared  in  the  banishment  of    al  council.     A  similar  mission  was  intrusted  to  him  \ty 

Paul  HI,  in  connection  with  which  be  had  intervi«ir» 
with  Luther  and  the  elector  John  Frederick.  His  «e/- 
vices  were  rewarded  with  the  dignity  of  titulary  bi»bo(k 
of  Madrusium,  in  Croatia,  and  afterwards,  in  1536,  with 
the  bishopric  of  his  native  town.  The  curious  feature 
is  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  Vergerius  spent  tea 
years  in  Capo  dTstria  before  he  obtauied  consecration 


his  brethren ;  even  the  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
The  Sceptre  of  Jiidahy  which  was  published  first  in 
Adrianoplc  in  1544,  and  often  since,  was  translated 
into  Jewish-German  in  1591.  and  often;  into  Spanish 
by  Meir  de  Leon  (Amsterdam.  1640);  into  I^atin  by 
<fentius  (ibid.  1651):  but  the  liest  translation  is  the 
German  of  M.  Wiener  (Hanover,  1855,  1856,  2  vols.). 


Extracts  in  German  are  also  given  by  Eisenmenger  in  '  to  the  priesthood  and  the  episcopacy;  and  no  light  i» 
XeuentdecJ^ejf  Judenthum,  vol.  i ;  by  Schudt,  Jiidurhe  :  thrown  upon  his  occupations  or  the  mode  of  administer- 
Denktourdigkeiferij  vol.  i;  and  by  Zedner,  Avswahl  his-  \  ing  his  diocese  during  that  period.  In  1540  he  visited 
torischer  Stiicke  aus  hebr,  SchHftgtellem  (IWrlin,  1840),  Worms  and  took  part  in  the  colloquy  there  held,  deliv- 
p.  96  sq.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  473  s<). ;  De*  Rossi,  ;  ering,  during  its  progress  (Jan.  1, 1541),  a  pacific  address 
Dizionario  Storico  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  326;  Finn,  Se-  in  the  interests  of  a  general,  and  against  the  holding  of 
phardim^  p.  456 ;  Steinschneider,  Jewuh  LUeratui-e, !  a  national,  council,  which  was  censured  at  Rome  as  be- 
p.  251 ;  Da  Costa,  Urael  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  398  sq. ;  ,  ing  too  conciliatory.  He  at  once  returned  home,  and 
Griitz,  Gesch.  d,  Juden,  ix,  343  sq.     (B.  P.)  '  entered  on  the  study  of  the  writings  of  the  Lutherans^ 

Vergara.  Jose,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  bom  at ''  »"  o*"**^*"  ^^at  by  refuting  them  he  might  demonstrate 
Valencia  in  1726.  He  displaved  fine  artistic  powers  at '  ^^^  8t>undness  of  his  own  orthodoxy ;  but  he  was  him- 
an  eariv  ai?e.     Ho  adopted  the  stvle  of  the  prinU  of    self  converted  by  their  arguments,  and  his  bnither  Gio^ 


Spagnoletto,  and  studied  the  works  of  C-oypel  and  Paolo 
de  Matteis.     He  painted  many  portraits  and  numerous 


vanni  Battista,  bishop  of  Pola,  came  to  share  his  views. 
Both  prelates  now  began  to  labor  zealously  for  Christ, 


pictures  for  the  churches  of  Valencia  and  neighboring  ^"structing  the  people  publicly  and  in  pnvate,  and  urg- 
cities,  in  oil,  fresco,  and  dbtemper.  The  most  noted  of  ;  >"K  them  to  lead  godly  hves.  In  Capo  d  latna,  paruc- 
his  paintings  are  the  Concejiiioii  of  the  Virgin,,  in  the  '  "l^-'lv,  reforms  m  the  monastic  institution  were  euerget- 


Convent  of  San  Francisco,  at  Valencia;  and  Telemachus 
and  Mrittor,  in  the  Academy  of  San  Ferdinando.  He 
was  chosen  director  of  tlie  Academy  of  San  Orlos,  at 
Valencia,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death,  in  1799. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fitte  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vergara,  Juan  de,  a  Spanish  artist,  son  and  pu- 
pil of  Nicolas,  wa^  born  at  Toledo  about  1540.     He  was 


ically  prosecuted;  superstitions  like  the  invoking  of  the 
aid  of  St.  Rochus  against  pestilence,  and  of  St.  Anthony 
against  erysipelas,  were  condemned ;  and  traditional  be- 
liefs like  the  legends  of  St.  (ieorgc  and  St,  Christopher 
were  <leclared  to  be  mythicaL  The  consequence  was 
that  an  investigation  of  the  diocese  was  undertaken  by 
a  papal  commission  in  1545,  and  that  the  brothers  Ver- 
gerius were  cited  before  the  legate  Delia  Casa,  patriarch 


dUtinguished  as  a  painter,  scidptor,  and  architect,  and  of  Aquileia.  Thev  protested  and  appealed  to  the  Coun 
assisted  his  father  and  brother  in  the  execution  of  the  ^jj  ^^  j^^^^^  j|,^n  ^^^^^  opened,  and  Peter  Paul  placed 
glass  paintings  in  the  cathedral,  which  occupied  about  jji^gelf  under  the  protection  of  cardinal  Gonzaga  of 
forty  years.  After  his  father's  death  he  directed  the  Mantua;  but  afterwards  visited  Trent,  where  his  request 
works  in  painting  and  sculpture  m  the  cathedral.  He  ,  ^^,  Y>e  permitted  to  speak  in  his  defence  was  not  allowed, 
was  ver>'  intimate  with  El  Mudo.  He  died  in  1606.  ^  commission  found  him  guilty  of  heresv.  Soon  after- 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Ihst.  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v.  |  ^^^j^  ^^  ^,^^^  ^  p^^j^^  i^nd  ^jgit^d  the'unhappj  apos- 

Vergara,  Nicolas  de  {the  Killer),  a  Spanish  paint- '  tate  Francis  Spiera  (q.  v.)  repeatedly,  with  the  reaalt  to 
er  and  sculptor,  was  born  at  Toledo  about  1510.  His  himself  that  he  was  confirmed  in  bis  devotion  to  the 
works  are  to  be  found  chicHy  in  the  Cathedral  of  Tole-  ;  (xospel.  He  handed  an  apology  to  the  tuffiragan  of 
do,  where  he  directed  the  painting  and  sculpture  from    Padua,  Dec.  13, 1548,  in  which,  while  not  explicitly  con- 
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eding  hit  adherence  to  the  Reformation,  he  yet  declares 
bat  the  truth  muat  be  defended  despite  every  inquisi- 
km.  He  then  went  to  Batde.  His  brother  had  previ- 
osly  died,  probably  of  poison. 

The  earliest  field  of  Protestant  labor  for  Vergerius 
ras  the  villages  in  the  Veltlin,  in  the  Grisons,  and  he 
ecaroe  pastor  of  the  little  village  of  Vicosoprano.  His 
loweiful  sennonSf  in  some  instances,  led  the  people  to 
natantaneouslv  abolish  the  mass  and  de^ntv  their  im- 
^ea.  The  field  was  not,  however,  commensurate  with 
lis  desires,  and  his  situation  became  unpleasant.  He  was 
obliged  to  lake  part  in  negotiations  with  the  adherents  uf 
iervetus  and  Socinus  among  the  immigrants  from  Italy ; 
he  region  where  he  laboreil  was  preilominantly  and  im- 
novably  on  the  side  of  Rome ;  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
he  established  form  of  government  in  the  Zwinglian 
churches,  and  incurred  the  charge  of  ambitious  med- 
iliog,  and  also  excited  strong  feeling  by  his  advocacy 
>f  the  Calvinian  doctrine  of  the  Lord^s  supper.  In  1553 
t  eynod  framed  a  confession  for  the  Grisons,  and  directed 
bat  all  who  would  not  subscribe  to  its  tenets  should  be 
deluded  from  fellowship  in  the  Church ;  and,  though 
erxerius  bad  been  the  successful  means  of  winning 
ji:ht  ounf^regations  from  Rome  tu  the  Gospel,  he  was 
ii^etl  to  leave  the  country.  He  found  a  refuge  with 
ke  Christopher  at  Tubingen,  and  in  a  few  months  re> 
med  to  his  late  home  with  the  title  of  counsellor  to 
tt  patron,  after  which  he  definitely  established  him- 
f  at  Tubingen  in  September,  1553.  Thenceforward 
lived  in  privacy,  except  when  employed  in  some  bold 
a»ioiiary  enterprise  to  unreclaimed  countries.  Poland 
M  lits  favorite  field,  and  was  much  indebted  to  him  on 
3ount  of  his  eaniest  evangelical  labors.  He  also  vLs- 
d  king  Maximilian  at  Vienna  in  1558,  and  presented 
m  -with  practical  evangelical  writings,  and  was  sue- 
isful  in  inclining  him  to  favor  the  Reformation.  Fie 
viatted  the  Grisons  on  both  evangelical  and  diplo- 
atlc  missions,  being  especially  influential  in  preparing 
r  a  renewal  of  the  treatv  between  that  canton  and 
ranee.  In  addition  to  such  labors,  he  occupied  him- 
;lf  with  the  writing  of  numerous  works — polemical,  di- 
actic,  and  exegetical.  Among  other  works,  he  pnblish- 
d  the  Bohemian  confession  of  1535;  and,  at  about  the 
ame  time,  he  showed  inclination  to  connect  himself 
rith  the  Bohemian  Church,  having  written  in  1561  to 
ts  senior,  in  Little  Poland,  for  admission  to  its  fellow- 
ship). He  was,  however,  deterred  from  consummating 
;he  arrangement  by  an  unwillingness  to  make  so  impor- 
ant  a  change  at  the  advanced  age  he  had  now  reached. 
His  motive  had  been  the  growing  intolerance  of  the  Lu- 
Lheran  Church,  which  denied  peace  and  comfort  to  all 
irbo  held  the  milder  Melancthonian  views.  His  request 
to  be  sent  to  the  colloquy  of  Poissy  in  1501,  as  the  dele- 
gate of  the  German  churches,  was  denied  by  the  duke, 
because  the  Council  of  Trent  would  grant  no  safc-con- 
luct  unless  Yergerius  should  recognise  the  Romish 
Church.  The  greatest  fault  of  Vcrgerius  was  a  dispo- 
dtion  to  participate  in  every  undertaking  and  to  assert 
bis  own  authority.  He  thus  excited  much  opposition 
igainst  himself.  Many  of  his  coreligionists  of  early 
times,  as  Delia  Casa  and  others,  were  guilty  of  unwor- 
thy assaults  upon  him ;  but  many  of  the  most  prominent 
;>erBonages  of  the  Papal  Church  gave  him  an  excellent 
reputation.  He  died  at  Tubingen  Oct.  4, 1565,  and  An- 
\n^  delivered  a  panegyric  over  his  remains.  See  Sixt, 
P.  P.  VergerhUf  etc.  (Brunswick,  1855) ;  and  Herzog, 
Rtal'EHejjUof^,  a.-  v. 

Vergil,  PoLTDORE,  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Church 
md  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  bom  at  Urbino,  Italy, 
ibout  1470.  He  acquired  a  considerable  literary  repu- 
ation  by  his  Proverbiorum  Libellus  (1498)  and  f>t>  Re- 
•urn  Iiuentoribiu  (1499).  In  1501  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
and  by  pope  Alexander  VI,  to  collect  the  papal  tribute 
ailed  Peter^s  pence,  and  was  the  last  to  hold  that  office. 
tie  lemaiDed  in  England  the  greater  part  of  his  life ; 
lecanie  rector  of  Church -Langton,  in  Leicestershire; 
rrchdeaooD  of  Wells  in  1507 ;  and  a  prebendary  of  Here- 


ford and  Lincoln  the  same  year ;  then  prebendary  in  St; 
Paul's,  London,  in  1513.  When  he  had  been  in  Eng- 
land nearly  fifty  years,  he  returned  to  Italy,  having  re- 
ceived a  present  of  three  hundreti  crowns  and  leave  to 
hold  his  archdeaconry  of  Wells  and  his  prebend  at  llere^ 
ford  during  life.  He  died  in  Italy  about  1555.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Erasmus,  and  wrote  several  works  of  value. 
His  principal  work  is  a  voluminous  Latin  HiMtorv  of 
EngUnd,  Historian  Am/lica  lAbri  A'A'.VIV  (linsle,  1*533» 
fol.).  Two  volumes  of  an  old  English  edition  of  this 
work  were  eilitc<l  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  for  the  Camden 
Society  (1844-46).  "  The  Agaihynian  Club  published 
(^N.  Y.  1868)  a  translation  of  jiis  De  Rerum  fnrejUoribui^ 
by  John  I^ngley,  with  an  Account  of  the  Author  and 
hig  Works,  bv  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond. 

Verhaghen,  Pieteu  Jozkf,  a  Flemish  painter,  was 
born  at  Aerschot,  South  Brabant,  about  1728.  He  studr 
ied  with  great  diligence,  and  soon  gained  the  patronage 
of  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine.  He  visited  France,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Italy  at  the  expense  of  the  government;  and 
while  at  Rome  he  painted  two  pictures  which  gained 
him  considerable  notoriety,  one  representing  Chritt 
Crowned  with  Thorns^  and  the  other  Christ  with  the 
Disciples  at  Emmaus,  Through  the  fame  of  the  latter 
he  gained  an  audience  with  pope  Clement  XIV,  who 
presented  him  with  two  gold  medals.  He  afterwards 
visited  Vienna,  where  he  was  patronized  by  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa,  to  whom  he  gave  the  picture  of  Christ 
at  Emmaus,  He  returned  to  Louvain  in  1773,  where 
he  was  honored  by  the  citizens  with  a  public  reception. 
He  executed  many  works  for  the  churches  and  convents 
of  his  country,  and  died  in  1811.  See  Spooncr,  Bioff, 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts^  s.  v. 

Veil,  Anthony.    See  Verjus,  Antoine. 

Veringer,  Ani>keas,  a  Protestant  theologian  of 
(rermany,  was  bom  at  Herrenberg,  WUrtemberg,  in  the 
year  1553.  In  1588  he  was  appointed  deacon  at  his  na- 
tive place;  was  called  in  1590  as  pastor  to  Chemnitz, 
in  Hungary,  and  in  1595  to  Feldsperg,  in  Austria. 
When  the  Lutherans  ha<l  to  leave  the  country,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  land;  was  in  1601  pastor  at  Ro> 
senfeld;  advanced  in  1603  as  superintendent  at  Freuden^ 
stadt;  was  called  in  1608  to  Stuttgart;  advanced  there 
in  1609  as  member  of  consistory  and  court-preacher; 
and  died  as  abbot  of  Alpirspach  Nov.  15,  1609.  See 
Firchlin,  Afemoria  Theologorum  Wurtembergensium  ^ 
J(>cher,  Allgemeines  GeJeJirien'Ijexikon,  s.  v,     (B.  P.) 

Veritas,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of 
(ruthf  whom  the  Greeks  called  'AXr/^cuz,  a  daughter  of 
Jupiter  or  Satuni.  She  is  also  the  mother  of  Virtue 
and  Justice.     She  is  represented  as  dressed  in  white. 

VexjUB,  Antoine,  a  French  Jesuit,  brother  of  the 
diplomate  Louis,  was  bora  in  Paris,  Jan.  22, 1632.  Being 
admitted  into  that  order  at  t^e  age  of  nineteen,  be 
taught  the  humanitiei;  for  some  time  in  Brittany,  and 
then,  by  the  royal  order,  joined  the  count  of  Crecy  (his 
brother)  in  Germany  (1672),  where  he  was  useful  in 
diplomatic  services.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  laborious  missionary  work  in  India.  He  final- 
ly died  in  Paris,  May  16, 1706,  leaving  a  number  of  his- 
torical and  other  works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Xouv, 
Bioff.  GeniraUy  s.  v. 

VeijuB,  Frangois,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  was  a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  aiul  was 
nominated  bishop  of  Grasse.     He  die<l  Dec.  7, 1710. 

Vexjus,  Jean,  a  French  preacher,  brother  of  An- 
toine, was  early  educated  for  the  Church,  and,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jesuits,  made  such  rapid  progress  in  his 
studies  that  he  was  made  doctor  by  the  Sorbonne  and 
sent  to  Rome,  where  he  was  engaged  in  literary  labors 
inider  the  protection  of  cardinal  Retz.  He  died  in  Paris 
in  1663,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 

Vermeule,  Cornelius  C,  D.D^  a  minister  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  was  born  in  1786.  He  grad- 
uated at  Queen's  College  in  1812,  and  at  New  j^ns- 
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wick  Theological  Seminar}*  in  1814;  was  licensed  by  was  learnedi  acute,  clear,  and  precise  in  ezpiCMo^ 

the  Claasis  of  New  Brunswick  in  1814 ;  and  was  tutor  mild  and  amiable  in  his  manners;  he  possessed  ipne 

in  Rutgers  College,  1812-14;  professor  of  languages  in  and  classical  Latin  style  and  a  vivid  eloquence.   Ii 

Queen's  College,  1814-15;  and  pastor  at  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  theology  he  became  a  pronounced  piedestinariao;  witk 

1816-36.     He  died  Jan.  15. 1859.     See  Corwin,  Manual  respect  to  the  sacraments,  he  adopted  the  pRTsHiog 

o/the  Rrf,  Church  in  A  mericuj  s.  v.  (Swiss)  view. 

Vermeyen.   Jan    Kobskus,  a    Dutch    painter,  .J"  IM?  Vemigli  went  to  EngUnd  with .  view  to » 

was  bom  at  Beverwyk,  near  Hairlem,  in  im    He  «»»  Cranmerm  e8tabltah«^  the  Reformation 

was  pwbably  instrucid  bv  hi.  father,  Cornelius  an  ob-  P^^f"  «  P™f"«>"h.p  at  Oxford^and  began  bu>  «<rt 

•cure  painter.    The  emperor  Charle.  V  appointed  him  *'  ^.  ?  T    ,-t  '««•"«.  o"  1  Con«thiai»^h.cl,  he 

his  principal  painter,  and  he  attended  the  monarch  in  P"W«;hed  in  lo5I      In  th..  work  he  du>cu»ed  cnm- 

.11  his  ex^itions,  battles,  sieges,  and  designed  on  the  ^t       !*       '^t; ''""  ""  nght  of  pn«tt  to  munr  ui 

spot  aU  thTmemorable  evenw  of  the  war  by  sea  and  J*  !"'""  "'  '.!"  ••«'»'"«'''  of  the  Lords  suppetj  oi 

lind.    In  1635  he  was  present  at  the  siege  and  capture  '»•»«««'  '•l'!!:!'""."";"''!?  J*  "'/f'!^  ""."""  7''''  ** 

of  Tunis,  and  made  desi^  of  the  princi^l  events,  from  »"'»«.«"f  »f  phnst,  effected  by  faith  and  inTolnag  no 

which  he  afterwards  executed  carloon.  for  the  tapestty  P"?" <*'  ™'"«".  .•«'<>  Jf  «  complete  that  ««.  ^ 

of  the  E«:ariaL    But  most  of  the  works  which  hVex-  "^  ,'  """  V^'Z-  ?","«'  "J!^"^^^^;!^  ^. 

ecutecl  for  the  emperor  ue  supposed  to  have  perishe.1  *•»''«"•«"  »>™"/ht.  '"^  fel>«>wship  with  the  U^    1» 

in  the  conflagration  of  the  PriclTThe  Utter^  of  *"*  "dvocacy  of  this  view  he  earned  on  an  extew.^ 

hi.  Ufe  he  ^nt  at  Brussels,  where  be  executed  m.nv  "•r'«'PJ>ndciK^  with  CjJvin,  and  engaged  m  «P«««^ 

works  for  thrchurches  and  public  edifices.    These  .^  J'TpT  J«    -X'  ^^",^^1   JT^T^^T^ 

highlv  commended  by  Vau  Mander.    In  the  Chureh  of  "'y  «'"=•>""*  '"""^  . '"  ^^^!'  ^""^ «"  '^  ^f  "1 

Stfttery  are  two  of  hU  pictures,  the  Xalirity  and  the  "«  "  !>«  ^^TT^,}^^'''^  T^  "^"T    *"  '^  1"S" 

Be»uniclion.    He  was  also  an  engiaver,  but  did  not  on«"Mon  «f  thedoctnneof  predertinatton.pmicuto^^ 

achieve  great  dbtinction  in  thU  decent.   He  often  "  "?"""  *•  Z*]"";'"™  TI^   .  i^^    "*'^^"*  '"^ 
received  the  names  Johame,  Bart<Uu,,  BariaUmga,  ""*  "^^  P""''""*  '"  ».^,»'  ^''/f  '^T^ 
BaHKUo,  and  simiUr  litle^  from  the  fact  that  he  had  '*P«««"y..   The  confession  formulated  by  the  8jr«»d 
a  verv  long  bea«l,  which  he  is  said  to  have  cultivated  "f  ^^"<"'"  '"  ^^^  '*r^..'^*  .1«'"''~  ""^  onginal    -m, 
with  "such  Le  that  it  grew  to  hb  feet ;  and  the  emperor,  *'~"'"'  ^^  f""'  «"<>  J>^"fl««<«n.  "ul-Unually  in  ».a^ 
in  hi.  merry  moods,  would  tread  upon  iu    He  diVd  in  T"^  *"''.  ""•  P«~"»"»"  »f 'hen..    »«er  »««"..  R-.o 
1699.    See8pooner,fiie(i,.//«<.o/M«;'i«^rt.,s.v.  the  mcaim™  been  ap|»inted  to  Cainbridge,  both    », 
'^                ^            '^  and  Peter  Msrtyr  participated  in  the  discussions  oT  tht 
Vennigli  (Lat  Vermuliu*)^  ordinarily  known  as  Pe-  time  respecting  the  liturgy  of  the  English  Chut/v^ 
ter  Afartyr  from  his  baptismal  names,  was  the  most  Vermigli  lost  bis  wife  by  death  in  1558,  and  he  w$a 
learned  and  celebrated  of  Italian  Protestant^i  in  the  only  restrained  from  returning  to  Strasburg  ader  tbir 
16th  century.     He  belonged  to  a  patrician  family  of  event  by  being  charged  with  a  participation  in  tht 
Florence,  where  he  was  bom  SepL  8, 1500.    He  entered  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  Church.     On  the  accesuoiv 
the  Augustine  convent  at  Fiesole  in  1516.     His  father  of  Mary  to  the  throne,  he  escaped  to  the  Continent 
had  destined  him  for  the  service  of  the  State,  and  dis-  with  difficulty,  and  was  restored  to  hi«  former  poiitioo 
inherited  him  when  he  entered  the  monastery.    In  1519  at  Sirasburg,  though  the  growing  Lutheran  narrowocM 
he  went  to  Padua  to  complete  his  studies.    He  studied  obliged  him  to  declare  his  readiness  to  receive  the  Aug»> 
Greek  without  a  teacher,  made  himself  acquainted  with  burg  Confession,  rightly  interpreted,  and  his  determina- 
thp  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  developed  considerable  tion  to  avoid  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's  supper, 
dialectical  ability.     In  theology  he  passed  beyond  the  In  1555  he  wrote  to  the  Church  at  Lucca  to  eneouiage 
narrow  limits  of  the  scholastic  curriculum,  and  read  sev-  it  to  Armness  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
«ral  of  the  Church  fatliers.    When  i  wenty-six  years  of  to  the  Church  in  Poland  an  opinion  respecting  the  ooo- 
age,  he  was  sent  out  to  preach  in  diflTcrent  towns  of  Italy,  tiicting  teachings  of  Osiander  and  Stancania  (q.  v.). 
He  also  lectured  on  literature  and  philosophy  in  vari-  The  LordVsupper  controversy  eventually  compelled 
ous  convents  of  his  order.     He  rcsd  the  New  Test,  in  him  to  seek  a  new  home  in  Zurich.    He  preached  there 
the  original,  and  employed  a  Jewish  physician  at  Bo-  occasionally  in  the  Italian  Church,  and  corresponded 
logna  to  teach  him  the  Hebrew  language.    He  became  with  the  leaders  of  the  Anglican  Church  on  matters  of 
abbot  of  Spoleto  and  prior  of  St.  Peter's  ad  Aram  in  worship  and  Church  government.     In  1559  he  pub- 
Naples.     Here  he  was  introduced  into  the  circle  which  lishcd  against  bisliop  (vardiner  a  large  work  entitled 
Juan  Valdes  (q.  v.)  had  gathered  al>out  him ;  and  the  Ihjensw  Doctrina  Ve.terU  et  AposttMctB  de  S.  EMcka- 
evangelical  influence  of  that  association  and  of  the  elo-  ristics  Sacrametito ;  and  also  against  Richard  Smith  a 
quent  Ochino  (q.  v.),  whom  he  met  in  1539,  decided  his  Dejhuio  .  ,  ,  de  CalUnitu  Sacerd^ftum  et  Votis  Mcmuti' 
future  course.     He  attaine<l  to  faith  in  the  justification  cur.     In  1560  and  1561  he  sent  two  circular  letters,  on 
of  man  through  Christ,  and  taught  this  and  other  doc-  the  Trinity  and  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  to  Poland, 
trincs  of  the  Reformers  in  the  school  and  the  convent.  He  defended  predestination  against  Bibliander  at  Zu- 
In  1541  he  was  elected  visitator of  his  order.    His  strict-  rich;   wrote  a  Dialogus  de  C'traque  Ckrisfi  Natura^ 
ness  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  that  office  drew  against  Rrentius  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ*s  ubiquity 
upon  him  the  dislike  of  the  monks,  and  led  to  his  being  in  the  body ;  and  was  successful  in  each  essay.     In  156L 
transferred  to  Lucca  as  prior  of  San  Frediano.     He  now  he  rcccivetl,  for  the  second  time,  an  invitation  to  Hei- 
invited  a  number  of  scholars  who  were  inclincil  to  ac-  delbcrg,  which  he  declined ;  but  he  attended  the  Colkv 
ccpt  the  Gospel  to  aid  in  training  the  novices  joined  ()uy  of  Poissy,  and  spoke  in  defence  of  the  evangelical 
with  them  in  the  study  of  the  writings  of  the  Reform-  doctrines  and  attitude.    After  his  return  to  Zorich  he 
ers  in  Grermany  and  Switzerland,  preached  and  taught  gave  an  opinion  sustaining  Zanchi  (q.  v.)  at  Strasburg:, 
in  the  same  spirit — as  did  also  his  vicar  and  Don  Con-  in  a  dispute  on  predestination  and  the  Lord's  supper, 
stantine,  the  prior  of  Fregionara — and  organized  a  con-  which  has  been  justly  regarded  as  the  confessioo  of 
gregation  of  evangelical  Christians.     At  this  juncture  Zurich  respecting  these  docrines.     He  was  engaged  on 
the  Inquisition  interfered ;  several  of  Martyr's  friends  a  new  refutation  of  Brentius  when  he  died.  Nor.  13; 
were  apprehended,  and  he  fied  to  Switzerland,  pausing  1562.     After  his  death  his  friends  published  hia  oom- 
at  Pisa  to  write  a  letter  of  separation  from  the  papacy,  mentaries  on  Samuel,  Kings,  part  of  Gencais,  and  Laai- 
which  he  couched  in  the  form  of  an  exposition  of  the  cntations,  and  on  Aristotle's  i^tct ;  also  a  coUection  of 
Apostles'  Creed.     Ailer  a  brief  delay  he  obtained  the  prayers  taken  from  the  book  of  Psalroa.     In  1576  Rob- 
situation  of  professor  of  the  Old-Test.  Scriptures,  and  ert  Massov,  French  preacher  in  London,  oollected  four 
speedily  obtained  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher.  ^Hq  books  of  Z,oc»Commufie«  from  Vermigli'spablishadwoika, 
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.  e.  passages  baying  a  bearing  upon  dogmatic:),  ethics, 
nd  polemics  (Lond.  fuL).  In  a  revised  and  enlarged 
orokf  this  work  became  one  of  the  most  important 
ouroes  for  the  Reformed  theology  of  the  16th  century. 
See  Simler,  OrcUio  de  Vita  et  ObUu  D.  Petri  Martyria 
Zaricb,  1662,  4to) ;  Schlosser,  I^ben  des  Theodor  Beza 
I.  P.  M.  VtrmigU  (Heidelberg,  1807) ;  Leben  d,  Vdter  u. 
Begrunder  d.  rrformiHen  Kirche  (Elbcrfeld,  1858),  VoL 
rii ;  Herzog,  Reed-KncyUop,  a.  v. 

Venniglio,  Giuseppe,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born 
It  Turin  in  the  I7tb  century.  Little  is  known  of  him 
except  by  his  works.  Lanzi  says  of  his  picture  of  Darnel 
m  the  Lions' Den^'m  the  Library  della  Passione  at  Milan, 
that "  for  correctness  of  design,  beautiful  forms,  expres- 
BOD  highly  Btadied,  and  colors  warm,  varied,  and  lucid, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  pictures  painted  at  Milan 
since  the  time  of  Gaudenzio  Ferrari."  He  executed 
wi(h  eminent  success  several  other  works  for  the  church* 
es  at  Milan,  Mantua,  Alessandria,  and  Novara.  He  en- 
Qched  the  background  of  his  pictures  with  fine  archi- 
tectare  and  beautiful  landscapes.  The  latest  date  known 
of  bim  is  1675.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  HisL  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  a.  V. 

Vermilion  C^^'O  [in  pause  "^ir^],«AajAer,  accord. 
t»  Geaen.  from  its  versicolor^  but  red  accord,  to  FUrst,  who 
»mp«res  the  Sanscr.  A<ir),  prob.  red  ochre  (Vulg.  sino- 
•My  L  e.  rvbrica  Sinopensis^  which  was  the  best  [Pliny, 
fisf.  Aa/.  XXXV,  5, 13] ;  Sept.  fitXroc,  which  in  Homer 
t  L  q.  rvbricay,  or  (acconling  to  the  Heb.  interp.)  cin- 
rx6ar.  This  welUknown  metallic  paint  was  first  brought 
ito  use  by  the  Phcenicians,  who  imported  large  quan- 
ities  of  It  in  the  form  of  a  reildish  sand  from  their  col- 
nies  in  Northern  Africa.  Its  bright-red  color  recom- 
lended  vermilion  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  dec> 
rating  temples  (Jer.  xxii,  14) ;  hence,  whenever  it  was 
nenttoned  in  Scripture,  it  was  usually  associated  with 
dolatr>'.  Thus  £rekiel,  reproving  the  apostasy  of  his 
ime«,<leclares  that  Aholibah  **  added  to  her  idolatries,  for 
tbe  saw  men  portrayed  upon  the  wall,  images  of  Cbal- 
iseans  portrayed  with  vermilion,  girded  with  girdles 
upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon  their 
beads,  after  the  manner  of  the  Babylonians,  even  of 
Cbaldsea"  (Ezek.  xxiii,  14).  He  adds,  **and  she  doted 
apon  them  as  soon  as  she  cast  her  eyes  on  them." 
These  were,  in  fact,  the  representations  of  the  Chaldieau 
idols,  which  manX|0f  the  Jews  were  seduced  into  wor- 
shipping. The  author  of  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Wis- 
■dom  also  alludes  to  this  custom :  "^  The  carpenter  taketh 
tbe  very  refuse  of  his  timber,  being  a  crooked  piece  of 
wood,  and  full  of  knots,  and  car\'iiig  it  diligently  when 
he  bad  nothing  else  to  do,  and  fashioning  it  into  the 
image  of  a  man,  or  like  some  wild  beast,  laying  it  over 
with  vermilion  and  with  paint,  coloring  it  red,  and  cov- 
«nng  every  spot  therein"  (xiii,  14).  The  accuracy  of 
the  prophet  is  corroborated  by  the  recently  exhumed 
Assytian  monuments.  M.  Botta  noticed  several  figures 
on  tbe  walls  of  Khorsabad  yet  retaining  a  portion  of 
the  vermilion  (Bonomi,  Nineveh,  p.  206).  There  is  in 
the  Britisb^useum,  among  the  marbles  sent  from  Nim- 
rdd  by  Mr.  Layard,  a  large  dab  with  a  figure  of  the 
king  standing,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  stafT,  and 
resting  bis  ld[t  on  tbe  pommel  of  his  sword,  still  hav- 
ing tbe  soles  of  bis  sandals  colored  red.     See  Color. 

Vermilye,  Isaao  D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  died  at  Armonk,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  24, 
1864,  aged  forty-five  years.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
be  was  rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  North  Castle, 
N.  T.    See  A  mer.  Quar,  Ch,  Rev,  Oct.  1864,  p.  484. 

Vermilye,  Robert  Gheorge,  D.D.,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  in  New  York  city,  March  2, 
1813.  He  gradnated  from  Columbia  College  in  lasi ; 
was  teacher  in  the  college  grammar-school  until  1835; 
plassical  instructor  during  the  two  years  following;  and 
from  1887  to  1848  was  adjunct  professor,  with  Dr.  Charles 
Antboo,  of  Greek  and  Latin.    July  25, 1843,  he  was  or- 
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dained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  German  Val- 
ley, N.  v.,  and  was  dismissed  in  1846.  In  June  of  the 
latter  year  he  was  installed  over  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and  remained  in  cliarge  until 
1857,  in  which  year  he  became  professor  of  theologj'  in 
East  Windsor  Theological  Seminur}*?  He  died  in  East 
Lyme,  Conn.,  July  4, 1875.    See  Cony,  Quar,  1876,  p. 486, 

Vermond,  Matthieij  Jacx^uks  i>k,  a  French  eccle- 
siastic, was  born  about  1735,  and  was  at  first  a  surgeon 
in  a  country  village,  but  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
theology,  and  in  1757  was  made  doctor  by  the  Sorbonne. 
He  thereupon  became  librarian  of  the  college  of  Mozain ; 
but  in  1769  went  to  Vienna  to  sui>erintend  the  educa- 
tion of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  after  her  marriage  with 
the  dauphin  he  remained  her  reader.  He  became  in- 
volved in  the  dismal  Revolutionary  times  that  followed; 
and  after  various  reverses  died  in  obscnriry  at  Vienna 
at  the  close  of  that  century.  See  Hoefer,  Mouv,  Biog. 
Generale,  s.  v. 

Vermule,  C.  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  li- 
censed in  1814  by  the  Classis  of  New  York,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  where  he  labor- 
ed until  1837.  He  died  in  1858.  See  Wilson,  Presb. 
Hist,  Almamic,  1860,  p.  204. 

Vemacle  is  an  old  English  term  for  the  Vera  I  cony 
or  true  image  of  our  LonVs  face  and  features,  as  miracu- 
lously delineated  on  the  napkin  of  St.  Veronica  (q.  v.). 

Vernacular,  the  dialect  or  language  of  a  countr}', 
especially  of  the  common  people  as  distinguished  from 
any  tongue  of  the  learned.  The  evidence  of  Scripture 
is  entirelv  in  favor  of  a  service  in  the  vernacular.  The 
**  tongues  of  fire**  (q.  v.)  (Acts  ii,  5),  Paul's  injunction  in 
regard  to  public  service  (1  Cor.  xiv,  16),  and  other  pas- 
sages clearly  point  to  the  same  resulL  Tbe  Jewish 
Church  was  careful  to  make  the  law  and  the  prophetd 
familiar  by  vernacular  translations  (Neh.  viii,  8),  and 
the  practice  of  making  translations  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  vernacular  of  all  nations  has  been  practiced 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  Church.  There 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  a  Church  should  em- 
ploy a  ritual  in  a  dead  language ;  but  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  in  all  countries  uses  the  Latin  tongue  in 
its  liturgies  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  Omn- 
cil  of  Trent  (in  1562)  ordained  as  follows:  "Although 
the  mass  contains  much  to  edify  the  people,  the  fathers 
did  not  judge  it  right  that  it  should  be  celebrated  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  the  Roman  Church  has  preserved 
the  use ;  nevertheless,  the  clergy  should  at  times,  and 
especially  on  festivals,  explain  to  the  people  some  part 
of  what  they  have  read  to  them.'*  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  all  the  original  liturgies  were  composed  in 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  first 
used;  e.  g.  the  Greek,  Roman,  Syriac,  etc.  Therefore 
the  allusion,  in  the  abitve  canon,  to  the  practice  of  the 
fathers  is  rather  unfortunate  for  the  doctrine  of  an  ex. 
clusively  Latin  ritual    See  Latin,  Use  of. 

Vemet,  Jacob,  a  Swiss  theologian,  was  bom  at  G«^ 
neva,  Aug.  29, 1698,  of  a  family  originally  from  Seyne,  in 
Provence,  who  had  fled,  on  account  of  their  religion,  to 
Geneva  about  1680.  He  was  early  left  an  orphan,  being 
the  sixth  of  nine  children ;  but  under  the  care  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  Daniel  Leclerc,  he  made  rapid  progress 
in  study.  He  spent  eight  years  at  Paris,  and  then  trav- 
elled in  Italy.  He  began  his  ministerial  career  in  1722, 
an<i  served  successively  the  parishes  of  Jusse}'  ( 1730), 
and  Sacconex  (1731),  and  finally  at  Geneva  (1734).  In 
1737  he  was  chosen  rector  of  the  Academy  in  his  native 
city,  and  taught,  at  first,  belles-lettres  and  bistort',  and 
from  1756  theology.  He  died  there  March  26,  1789. 
He  wrote  numen>us  works  of  a  practical  religious  char- 
acter, for  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Verneuil,  Council  of  {Concilium  Vemense),  Ver- 
neuil  is  a  town  of  France,  in  Eure,  on  the  Avre,  twenty- 
four  miles  south-southwest  of  Evreux.  An  ecclesiasti- 
cal council  was  held  here  in  December,  844.     Ebrouin, 
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archcbaplain  of  Charles  the  Bald  and  bishop  of  Poitien, 
presided,  with  Venilon,  archbishop  of  Sens.  Twelve  can- 
ons were  published,  addressed  to  Charles  the  Bald. 

1.  Contains  an  exhortation  to  the  king. 

2,  8.  Contain  an  ^utreuty  that  he  would  send  forth  a 
commissiouer  tn  seT  in  oraer  what  was  irregalar,  and  to 
repress  crime,  etc 

I.  Renews  the  canon  ofQangra  against  certain  female 
religions  who,  under  pretext  of  higher  perfection,  had 
taken  to  wearing  male  attire. 

8.  Directs  that  when  bishops  are  excused  from  going  to 
the  warn,  either  bj  infirmity  or  by  the  kindness  of  the 
prince,  they  shall  appoint  fit  men  to  lead  their  people. 

See  Mansi,  Cottcil,  vii,  1805.    See  VsieiUM,  Council 

OF. 

Vernon,  J.  VET.  M.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Indiana,  Dec  7,  1819.  He  was  left  to 
the  care  of  his  widowed  mother  at  the  age  of  six ;  em- 
braced religion  when  very  young;  received  license  to 
preach  in  1851 ;  and  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference and  appointed  to  Carmi  Circuit.  In  1856  he 
was  transferred  to  the  West  Wisconsin  Conference,  and 
appointed  to  Portage  City  Mission.  After  serving  this 
Conference  in  several  localities,  he,  in  1861,  was  transfer- 
red back  to  the  Illinois  Conference.  His  last  charge 
was  Augusta  Circuit,  where  he  died,  Feb.  13, 1863.  Mr. 
Yemon  was  a  superior  preacher ;  manly,  agreeable,  dili- 
gent^,  devout.  See  Minute*  of  A  tamed  Conferences^  1863, 
p.  230. 

Vernon,  Thomas,  Rev.,  M.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Dec  20, 1797.  For 
five  generations  his  ancestors  had  been  represented  in 
that  city.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University,  with 
high  rank  as  a  scholar,  in  the  class  of  1816.  He  com- 
menced and  prosecuted  the  study  of  law  for  about  one 
year  in  the  city  of  New  York,  when  he  decided  to  ent«r 
the  Christian  ministr}'.  He  became  a  pupil  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  with  whom  he  remained 
not  far  from  two  years,  and  was  then  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Church  in  Kehoboth,  Mass.,  where  he  remained 
for  about  sixteen  years  (1819-85).  Loss  of  voice 
obliged  him  to  retire  from  the  pulpit.  He  removed  to 
Kingston,  R.  I.,  and  for  several  yean  was  engaged  as  a 
teacher  of  young  men,  supplying,  as  be  was  able,  the 
pulpit  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  that  village. 
Abandoning  all  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  preach,  he 
decided  to  study  medicine ;  and,  having  fitted  himself 
for  his  new  profession,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1852,  and  set- 
tled in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  where  he  resided  for  sixteen 
years  (1852-08).  After  a  year  spent  at  the  South  for 
his  health,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
where  be  resided  for  the  remaining  five  or  six  years  of 
his  life,  rendering  such  service  as  he  was  able,  both  as 
minister  and  physician,  especially  to  the  poor  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  He  died  in  Provi- 
dence, May  9,  1876.  The  acquirements  of  Dr.  Yemoo 
"  were  varied  and  thorough,  and  bis  spirit  and  manners 
were  always  genial  and  attractive."  He  was  a  trustee 
of  Brown  University  sixteen  years  (1844-60).  See 
Cong,  Quar.  1877,  p.* 427.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Vemuil,  Joiin,  a  French  refugee,  was  bom  at  Bor- 
deaux in  1583.  and  educated  in  the  University  of  Mon- 
tauban.  He  fled  the  country  for  the  sake  of  his  relig- 
ion; entered  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1608;  and  in 
1625  was  incorporated  master  of  arta,  being  then  second 
keeper  of  the  Bodleian  Li!)rary,  in  which.  Wood  sa^'8,  his 
services  were  valuable.  He  died  at  Oxford  in  Septem- 
ber, 1647. 

Vernum,  Council  of  {Concilium  V^menseX  A 
council  was  hold  in  754  at  a  place  in  France  named  in 
Ijitin  Vernum,  Some  doubt  exists  as  to  its  localitv. 
Fleurv  and  Le  Cointe  sav  that  it  is  Vemon-xur-Stinf : 
Pagi,  following  Mabillon,  says  V'enieuii-Jtur-Oui^ ;  \je- 
bcuf  and  Bouquet  maintain  that  it  is  a  place  called 
Very  or  Vem,  a  n»yal  scat,  situated  between  Paris  and 
Compi^gne.    Sec  Verneuil,  Council  ok. 


The  council  was  assembled  by  order  of  king  Pepin^ 
and  the  bishops  of  all  the  Gallican  pr(»vinces  attnidfd 
The  object  was  to  re-establish  discipline,  and  ihtt 
agreed  to  remedy  at  once  the  most  grievous  abmea^. 
and  to  leave  lesser  matters  till  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity.    Twenty-five  canons  were  published. 

1.  Enacts  that  no  bishop  shall  hold  more  than  ooe  Me. 
8.  Gives  to  the  bishop  authority  to  correct  both  the  re^- 
nlars  and  seculars  wlthm  his  dIoccM. 
4.  Orders  that  two  synods  be  holden  annually  in  Frtncs'iB* 

6.  Leaves  to  the  biifbop  the  reform  of  the  reiieiovs.* 
houses  In  his  diocese    If  he  cannot  effect  it,  he  fs  c 
rected  to  apply  to  tb«  metropoUtan,  and  laatlj  to  tl 
synod. 

7.  Forbids  to  erect  baptisteries  wlthont  the  blsfao^:^'* 
permission. 

8.  Orders  priests  to  attend  the  trnod  of  Msbopa,  si 
forhldo  them  to  baptise  or  to  celebrate  th«  holy  oft 
wlthont  their  permission. 

IS.  Forbids  uiuerant  bishops  (who  have  no  diooese) 
perform  any  function. 

14.  Forbids  all  work  on  Sondays  save  snch  aa  is 
Intely  neccHsary  (8  C'livteil  qf  Orange,  can.  88). 

17.  Forbids  to  leave  a  bishopric  vacant  for  more 
three  months. 

1H.  Forbids  clerks  to  carry  their  caoaes  before  lay  tril 
nala 

24.  Forbids  simony. 

See  Mansi,  ConciL  vi,  1664. 

Verocchio,  Andrea,  a  celebrated  Italian  paint 
sculptor,  and  goldsmith,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1' 
He  first  distinguished  himself  as  a  goldsmith  at  Fl 
ence  and  Rome,  and  then  devoted  himself  to  sculp 
in  bronze  and  marble.     His  first  work  in  marble  wi 
monument  in  the  Minerva  at  Rome  to  the  wife  of  Fi 
cesco  Tomabuoni,  which  is  now  in  the  Florentine  i^MU 
lery.     His  next  effort  was  a  colossal  bronsc  figure  0/ 
David,  also  in  the  Florentine  Galler}'.    Among  his  otb* 
er  works  in  this  department  was  the  JncredmUiy  of  8t. 
Thomiit,  in  the  Church  of  Or  San  Michele  at  Florence; 
which  was  finished  in  1488.    Vasari  tells  us  that  be  left 
nothing  to  be  wished  for  in  this  work.     After  this  Ve- 
rocchio began  to  turn  his  attention  to  painting.    His 
work  in  sculpture  had  made  him  a  good  designer,  and 
many  pupils  visited  his  academy,  among  whom  were 
Pietro  Penigino  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.     But  the  work 
of  Da  Vinci  so  far  surpassed  that  of  Verocchio  that  the 
latter  relinquished  painting  entirely  and  devoted  him- 
self to  sculpture.     He  was  engaged  to  cast  an  equestrian 
statue  of  the  celebrated  general  Bartoloooeo  CoUeonL 
for  the  city  of  Venice.     He  completed  the  model,  but^ 
in  casting  the  statue,  caught  cold,  and  died  in  a  few 
weeks  ( 1 488),  before  tlie  statue  waa  finished.     The  work 
was  completed  by  Alessandro  Leopardi  in  1490.  Veroo- 
chio*s  remains  were  taken  by  his  disciple,  Lorenio  di 
Credi,  to  Florence  and  deposited  in  the  Chnrch  of  St. 
Ambrogio.     See  Spooner,  Biog,  Higt.  of  the  /me  ^rfi^ 
s.  V. ;  Hoefer,  iVotir.  Biog,  Generate^  s.  v. 

V^ron,  FRAM901S,  a  French  controversialiat,  was 
bom  in  Paris  about  1575,  of  an  honorable  family.  In 
1595  he  was  admitted  to  the  Onier  of  the  Jesaits,  and 
applied  himself  to  studies  in  opposition  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  he  spent  his  life  in  public  debates  and  writing» 
on  that  side.  He  died  at  Charenton,  near^Paris,  Dw. 
6,  1649.  For  his  works,  see  Hoefer,  Aovr.  Biog,  iii- 
nirale,  s.  v. 

Verona,  Council,  of  (Concilium  reroneap).  Ve- 
rona is  a  fortified  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province 
r»f  the  same  name,  on  the  Adige,  twenty-two  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Mantua.  An  ecclesiastical  council  was  held 
here  on  Aug.  1,  1184,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling 
those  who  had  been  ordained  by  the  antipopea.  Pope 
Lucius  III  published  a  constitution  against  the  heretics 
in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Frederick.  The  object 
was  to  repress  the  fury  of  the  Cathari,  Paterini,  and  the 
other  heretics  of  that  period.  In  this  council,  we  per- 
ceive the  commencement  of  the  ^stem  of  ioquiijtiony 
since  the  bishops  are  onlered,  by  means  of  commiaariei^ 
to  inform  themselves  6f  persons  auspenfed  of  heresy. 
whether  by  common  report  or  pr»v«f«  inftiraiation.    A 
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I  dnvn  between  the  luapecWd  ind  cot 
peniteiil  and  nlapaed,  and  different  di 
Itbment  are  accordingly  awanleri.  AlUr 
lual  penalties  of  the  Cbarch  bare  be«n 
Twn,  it  ii  ordered  that  the  offender*  Le 
the  wcular  arm,  in  order  tliat  temporal 
mtj  be  inflicted.    See  Hanii,  Canal,  x, 

Pra  aiovannl  Aa,  >a  Italian  monk, 
)livela  is  1496.  He  became  celebrated  fur 
ns  of  the  cboin  and  B«cri»tiea  with  inlaitl 
L  He  practicEd  the  art  in  vaiiuua  citiea 
uding  Home,  where  he  wan  employed  bj- 
.L  At  &nt  woods  of  different  colom  were 
-^  edilicei,  culoniiades,  and  architectural 
«prc»ented.  The  art  was  afterwards  im- 
iployuig  artificially  ttained  ai  well  *a  nat- 
d  by  adding  figures.  Verona  died  in  l&S;. 
Biog.  Hul.iif  the  Fiat  Arlt,Cv. 

jKCopo  da,  an  Italian  painter  of  the 
,  waa  bom  at  Verona.  He  ■■  only  knowji 
sua  freMoa  in  the  Church  of  San  Hichele,  at 
)f  which  Mill  remain  entire.    See  ^raouei. 

the  Fat  Ani,%.v. 


Mafleo  da,  an  Italian  painter,  was  boni 
1676.  He  studied  under  Luigi  Benritiii. 
he  woriiB  and  adopted  the  style  of  Paul 
3eaides  painting  several  works  for  0\t: 
Ilia  native  city  and  for  the  Cathedral  M' 
ecuted  many  works  for  the  churches  or 
g  which  may  be  named  twn  altar-piecee, 
the  Drtcenl/mm  Ikf  CroH  and  the  Sn- 
he  Church  of  San  Mateo,  and  C/iriitBrar^ 
~  Ui-tfcion,  in  the  Chape]  of  Si. 


.  Veronica.    (From  a  acolpiiii^  „,  . 
chapel  of  the  naint  in  SI.  Peti 

and  died  in  A.D.  76. 


i.  The  tradition  usually  received 
in  the  Weet  states  that  the  emperor  Tiberius  onjered 
Veronica  tii  Hume  that  the  touch  of  her  aweat-cloih 
might  cure  his  leprosy,  and  that  when  the  cure  wu  ef- 
Fected  she  persuaded  Tiberius  to  exile  Pilate  in  punish- 
ment for  having  senieiiced  Jesus  to  death.  Veronica 
iTIerwardt  remained  in  Rome  with  her  wonderful  mda. 
->Min,  and  in  her  wiU  gave  the  cloth  to  Clement,  iba 

church.     He  died'  in  I~6I8.     Sec    '^^'"S  pope*.     The  Church  of  SanU  UarU  Maggiore 
:  Hitl.  nflht  FiK  ArU,a.y.  '  lx»«»<«l  "•  po*«Mion  since  pupe  John  VII  (703),  but  it 

B,As(»tino      SeeTLBCHi  i-  "ow  ctamed  by  St. Peler'a  at  Rome.     Only  person. 

D,AS(»[uio.    oee  ilrchi.  1  »fpnncely  degree  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  rank 

B,  Paul.     See  Paolo  Vkbunuic.  of  titulary  cannna  of  St,  Peter's  are  permitted  to  look 

I,  St.  (also  Hrrnier,  Brronier,  and  Trre-  i  "P™  ''■  *^''™'»  ""'  ■'""■  •"  Spain,  however,  both  ■•- 
ibed  by  tradition  to  hare  been  a  piuib  *"  '^  "•*  '^'"'^  ■* '"  t^eir  poneasion  (see  Benedict 
usalem,  who  waa  moved  with  piiy  on  be-  i  "'^  [  l^™'*''''"'  ).  Oe  Sarorum  Dei  Btatifieal.  etc 
bloody  and  perspiring  Face  of  our  Uril  I  ''''  *'  ")■    D«"n  ">  the  13lh  century  the  ckith  itself, 

way  to  cniciiiiion,  and  manircMed  her  I  """  ""'  ""*  """■"■  waa  called  Veronica,  a  fact  which 
giving  him  her  head-cluili  to  wipe  off  the  |  '■"""*'  '^"''''t  "pon  the  auihenticiiy  of  the  legend  u  a 

In  response  to  her  kindnen,  the  Saviour    *'"''*■ .  l'«pebroch,  UaUllon,  and  other*  reached  the- 

features,  all  diatorted  as  they  were  with  '  <*'"''''"''>"  'hat  Veronica  waa  originally  ■  corruption  of 
ring,  on  the  cloth,  and  gave  it  hack  Co  herl  i''*  t'^'  <'".'*  I"*^".  P«"  tjreek)  irrn  iam  CwViii-), 
.1  and  token  of  hia  love.  This  ia  declared  j  ""*'  aignifiea  aimply  a  Irue,  atilAentie  iihnat,  and  many 
inofoneoftheolden;ofthoiierep™enta-  '"™'™  ="''«•  "'"P'  ">"  "ew-  Grimm  {Sage  vom 
*'a  features  which  are  said  to  have  not  "fV""'S  *r  CArwluriiWn-,  p.  86)  saya  that  the  legend 
th  bands  (jUtovK  djiipoiroiiiroi  SiirivK'  I  ''  •<"""'"  i"  "mply  the  Occidental  version  of  thft 
:h  have  given  rise  to  the  Chriata  of  Cor-  I'"**™  tradition  of  Abgarus  (q.  v.)  of  Edessa,  which 
her  bniou*  painters  of  the  Middle  Ages,    ""re'es  that  Christ  sent  hoih  an  autograph  letter  and 

claeaofhymns  which  are  addressed  to  the  ""  •"thenric  portrait  of  himself  to  that  prince.  TTi* 
»,e.g.the  very  ancient  sequence  Sain  "^''"'"'"''''•e'1'ngnfVeronicain Jerasalemwaaahown, 
.  St.  Bemard'a  Salet  Ciipat  Cnioilotum,  ^"''■•«<'  by  the  way  from  the  house  of  RUte  to  Calva- 
*  O  Haapl  mU  Blut  and  Wiaidfo,  etc.  ''■''• '"  '"?■  ''^""'  ""'«'■ 

diOcatioDsnfthe  legend  are;  I.Veronica  i       "™  BolUnd,  Ada  ■}«'.  Feb.  4.  i,  449  sq.;   Baronim, 

oviai)  waa  the  woman  who  had  the  issue      '™"'-  '"'  •*"■  ^'  ""•  '**!  <i«laer,  Hgnlnsma  Jt  Ina- 

as  healed  bvtouching  the  hem  ofChri-t's    ""™"   *"    '•'""   '""<**•   (  Ingolat.  1632);    Chifflel, 

■      --       ■       ~ ,  Eusebiiis  I  '"  '■'^"'  f*'«'<  Srpalchr.  SerralU  Critii  Hiilorica 


I  '/"  /.iait, 
(Aniv.  1634) :  Beausobre,  Da  Imagu  de  Main  Diria^, 
the    BOliolk.  Gmntai.  »viii,  10 ;  Tillemont,  Afi- 
i-mrrt,  i,  471  sq.j   Gieseler,  Kirci<ngacli.  i,  86j   Her- 
'    7ag,Keiil.Eiiesiiop.»,v. 

VERONICA  (  Lau  wra,  true;  Gr.  iccm,  image),  ■ 
I  iitpkin  or  handkerchief  with  which  a  Jewish  woman, 
I  named  Proiinice  or  Berenice  (Lat.  Vfrimicaf,  who  had 
■  bten  cured  of  the  issue  of  Wood  (Matt,  in,  20-28,  and 
I  pirallels),  is  aaid  to  have  wiped  the  face  of  our  Lord 
I  wheng.iing  to  the  cnicifiiion  by  theWayof  Sorrowa, 
'  Wet  with  blood  and  other  fluida,  hi*  likeness  was 
Atamped  upon   its   triple   foldx,  and  the   napkin  was 

___  _.  .      (jiought  in  a  wooden  coffer  from  Palestine  to  Rome. 

niUlionotthehennHaofMountCanneI,|nnd  eventually  pUced   by  Urban  VIH    in   an    upper 


»).)  to  have  subsequently  erected  aaliiue 
f  native  Inwn  of  Paneaa.  in  Sym-Phieni 
he  statement  of  John  Malain,  about  A.D 
fimgraphia,  p.  305.  2,  Veronica  waa  i 
t  the  tireac  by  Salome_an  evident  con. 
lereniee,  the  mother  of  Ilerudius  and 
of  Salome,  with  Veronica.  3.  A'eronici 
rr  at  Antioch,  in  company  with  fifty  oth- 
k  and  others).  4.  Veninica  was  beloved 
D  .waa  deacribed  as  "  famulus  .S.  Virginia 
■phi,  et  Dominiia  baji '  ■  -      .. 

panied  her  in  later  v 
■|iof.Si.Mani  ■ 
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lioii  Ih  Cinmlio  OianntHioi  Snvmln,  CuiliimimifcS- 
laiio  Primu  (174S),  he  reu-ivHl  tlie  [.rivitegf  crfrnlui- 
iiig.  Itut  biHlily  iiilinuiticH  ■>f  )iiit  hilirr  called  hia 
hume,  wliere  be  pTEpirvd  himselT  fur  thr  uiiiiiBirf.  Ii 
iTal  he  wax  aiipiHiiied  jiuiur  at  iStUbUu,  iif^r  uiiiliic; 
ill  176S  lie  W*sc4l1pd  ■■  •ecuml  ilracini  Ii>  Duiiiir;  iDd 

ihere,  where  he  .lii-d,  Jan.  IT,  1794.     Beaidn  th«  diiw 

lalinns  already   meiitiuiicd,  he  wrute,  Ytub  lmiiij.m 

Uabila  l-rffu  ail  PamltnlUiM  tt  t'idrm  ((jreKntid  b 

[he  Kiiiiipiberg  I'liivcrsity  for  the  degree  ordoruirW 

diriiiily,  1T70)  -.—I'ftgr.  de  Pimidiit  Theohgt  a  Ha- 

laria  Ecelaiic  I'tlmdu  tGcilaiii,  IT70)  -.—Dit^diSim. 

rtftiottt  Impinnim  Mn-iio  Cirvii  mm  Imprlnila  (iloi 

I7T4):— Auf.dp  t'tmlieia  Doctrinir  dr  ^^ufiplidii  Ikm- 

nan  in  oiuy  i  mtomm  .Klmit  (ibid,  1774),     For  hu  other  vriiiifi 

ica.      There;  uxDiinngyCrlikrltTkrvlofftn DmliMximdiimimaiut 

lU,  preaened  i  IWen  Jithrhaadm,  \v,  5!«  ix|.     (B,  P.) 

at  Lwii.Culugiie,  and  Milan.   See  \Vaktitt,  ««ri-BJ ^  r- |      Verrio,  ANTO»io,a  Neapolilan  |i«iiiter,ii»iil™«t 


thv  caiioiia.     It  »  exhibited 

tbe  year  to  the  pujie,  canli- 
nala,  and  faiiliful  vrho  are 
jilaceil  in  the  nave.    Aa  early 

represented  a  wuduii  huldtiig 

■  linen  duth,  on  whicti  is  a 
raitUiiiig  Tare,  surruuuded  by 

■  halo,  with  Ihe  criMS.  ■  Sinoe 
tliat  lime  ilie  attribute  hai  be- 
come the  Mibject.    The  in- 


Veriiulca'ii  Baud 


ckaoL  9.  V.  i  Itamum,  Romaaitia  A  i  It  It,  p. 

Teronina  {Fnmpiit  Viron),  a  French  Jeiuil,  wia 
bom  about  li>75,  in  Parii.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
Joined  the  Jesuil<^  received  holy  onlers,  and  labored 

1U2S  he  received  gwrmisiion  to  preach  and  diaeiiM  in 
the  Bltceta  and  in  mirket-plaeea,  an  pridicafmr  da  Rni 
pour  Itt  malrorrriH,  while  the  French  clergy  gave 
him  the  jurimliction  and  an  annual  pension.  He  die<l 
upaMotinCharenlon,  D«r.t^l)>49.  lie  iauid  to  have 
been  well  qualiHnl  Tor  miwionary  work,  but,  on  the 
wbole,  he  was  very  moderate.  At  the  colloquy  at  Ca- 
e  iliscuimccl  with  Bochart  and  jiuUiahed 


[■«  ..  .     , 

Ihe  art,  he  viiuicil  Venice  in  uudy  the  colurinn  odM 
Venetian  KhnnL  AUtr  onme  time  he  returned  lu  Ka- 
plea,  where  he  gained  much  notoriety  through  ihetir- 
culion  of  certain  gay  paintings.  In  1U6U  h^ptiaHli 
large  picture  in  rreDTii  of  C*iw( //ni/iny  Mr -Sint.  in  ibe 
College  of  Ihe  Jeauita.  which  was  maifceil  for  iu  Inc 
Doloring.  He  next  went  id  France  and  piiiitnl  ilx 
bigh-aliaroTtheCarinuliieaal  Touluaae.  ShiirtliiltM 
this  he  went  lu  Englawl  in  the  service  of  Chsrlei  ll, 
who  denireil  him  to  direct  Ihe  manufacture oT  tiptHir 
at  Mortlaltr;  but  the  king  chaiigeil  his  mind.aiulVn- 
'aa  employed  o      '      *  ' '■■'  " ''" 


the  acta  thereof.     Bochart  also  publishe.1  the  same    After  tbe  accession  of  Jame.  II  he  was  again  emp^Fri 

(Sauraur,  1S30)  beeanse  Verun  had  fabufieil  them.     He    at  Windsor  iu  "Wolhcys  Tomb-houfce,"  then  to  bt  mo- 
~"«-  Mmodt$  df  Tnaltr  da  Conlrormrt  A  Rtliqion    verud  into  a  Roman  Calh.ilic  chapeL     KrfuMn|t  f«» 


of  William  HI,  he  pi 

the  nobilily,  but  aflerwanli  was  ioduceil  to  pamt  ""_ 
Ihe  king.     He  was  granted  an  annual  (letuiiun  of  iW^ 
by  queen  Anne,  bnt  died  in  170",    He  is  dnciilifd  b»  —- 
Walpole  as  "an  excellent  painter  Tnr  tbe  aurt  uf  Hibjec^^ 


^fi  lings  and  st 


puhlir  surfaces  m 
noiigh  lo  criticise,  aiul  where  no^ 
re  the  workn  of  a  better  masiei:  %■ 
vatet.  rheNewTmanwiilotlh^ 
m  nothing  but  ultramarine:  ihal^ 
id  marble  steps  he  oever  spared.''' 


<Pari»,  1638, 2  vols.)  —JlinU  de  la  Foi  CaHoliqw  (ibid.  " 

1645:  Luin  in  Migoe,  Ciimu  rArot^tnu,  i,  IU3G  sq.): 

-~li,iill,.„  <lii,  .laairaUlrt,  $^ii,nst  the  -lanaenista :— he 

also  published  a  revised  edilinn  of  Ihe  I^nuvain  French  I 

Bible  (  1(147  ).     See    Schriickli,  Kirehn^tehifhlr. 

drr  Rf/ormaliOH,  iv,  261 ;  lUxgnifAif  rairtrttllt.  ».  v. ;  on  which  he  w 

Itenke,  C(iiu-fH<  imf  inne  Zeil,U,i,  167  sq.;  Thtalog.  ■  vention,  and  with  less  tMie;  his  exuberant  pei 

Umrrrtal-Ltriioo,  s,  v.     {B.  P.)  |  'e*''*  "  pouring  out  gDd^  psidesaw,  king^  ei 

Terpoorten.  Albrecht  Mmo.  a  Protestant  the-  ■  '"^  "'I'" 
Alngian  of  (Jermanv.  was  bom  at  (iolha,  OcL  13,  1672,  J 
He  belonged  to  a  family  which  left  the  Nelherl""^'  "'"""'  '* 
under  the  peneculionsorihe  duke  of  Alba,  lie  i 
led  at  Itieasen  and  Wiiicnbeig.  [n  IG99  he  was  app 
eil  pastor  at  Sonnenberg,  and  in  170R  superintende 
Neustadt,  In  1724  be  was  called  as  rector  of  the  aca-  Vo»cllOtl»t»,  a  sect  that  derived  its  denomina— 
demic  gymnasium  at  Coburg,  having  nrceived  the  doc-  I'on  from  Jacob  Verwhoor,  a  native  of  Flushing,  in  iheS 
(orate  in  the  same  rear.  In  1731  he  went  aa  rector  and  Netherlands,  who  in  the  year  1680,  out  of  a  perversa 
proreasor  (o  DantiiC,  at  the  same  lime  acting  as  pastor  «"<i  hetemgeneoui  mixture  of  the  leneta  of  Corceiii^ 
of  Trinity  Church,  wher»  he  died,  ,lune  8, 1752.  Ver-  '  ■"<»  Spinoia,  produced  a  new  form  of  religion,  *<|DaUv  n- 
poorUm  was  an  excellent  theologian.  In  numerouh  markable  fin- ita  extrai-agance  and  impiety.  Hia  disci- 
Latin  treatises  he  wiole  on  exegesis  and  criticism  o(  plea  and  followera  werecalkd /;e*mri.or  account  of  lb— 
the  New  TwL,  on  Chnrcli  hisiori-,  and  patrislics.  The  "»l  «nd  asBiduity  with  which  they  all,  without  dislitK-- 
main  resulla  of  his  studies  arc  found  in  FoMcUutut  Dii-  li«i  of  age  or  sex,  applied  tbemselves  to  the  Mitdy  of  tb— 
jtrto/iunum  ad  Thtolxjiam  maxime  Krrgttiram  tt  Pki-  Hebrew  language.  Their  sentimrnta  w*re  nearly  ilaC 
lologiam  Saeram  Ptrtinmtium  (  Gedani,  1739  )  -.—Poti-  same  m  thmif  of  tbe  Hallemials  (q.  v.).  See  Moabeim. 
iioKiTktol->ffiir,rArtic»laAyffiiitaaaConfi-$iio«UM-  Wi^- "/«' '^*"«*.bll.".™it.xvii,  Jii,  pt.ii,cb,iL 
ited  by  his  ton  {ibid.  1751).  The  number  of  his  larger  Veraohulr,  Juiuss  HxiniucH,  a  l>n>teMant  theo- 
and  smaller  works  amoimta  lo  seventy-six,  for  which  logian  of  f^ermanv,  and  professur  of  Oriental  langoago 
•ee  Diiring,  GtUirK  Thfologm  Dtulicklamb  I'm  18/n  at  Franeker,  who' died  Blay  20, 1803,  ia  Ihe  aulbor  el, 
and  Wrn  Jahrkumlert,  iv,  606-688-,  the  works  periain-  JHitoiallo  ilc  Panmmnaiiii  OrietilnlibKt  nuillum  .Idn. 
ing  to  Ihe  OM  Tesl.  are  given  by  Fursi,  ZiiU.  Jud.  in.  miila,  qua  <il  Oclitra  m  tjatdnn  DiitTialumibiu  Pii- 
47b.     (RP.)  lat'Hjirvfrrgrlidi  (Franeker.  1 773  ) ;— i)iur,ynf w  fn'- 

Verpoorten.  Wllholm  Paul,  a  German  theolo-  ''■"'.  J""  '■"^''  f-^Ws  tfftnei  h  !.<>«•  Ctbbri  Dni. 

sian,  sou  of  Albrwht  Meuo,  was  born  Sept.  4.  1721,  ai  '"'''.  ■*  ^/""'i'"'-,  tl  /-vho  Santarilam  Taau  (n* 

NeuscadU    Having  graduated  at  Danlzic  with  the irea-  gr„.«.,'fpn™  «f,«*«r(ibid.l767):-K»rtoto»Hi. 

tat  l>r  Auaort  Stcuada  Ttrtiaquf  Hpiiloh  jKia«ii<  M<''jico-frfgtfct  {>bid.U.3).    See  Fant, ««. ./ai ui, 

<174l).  be  went  to  Jena,  where  he  iwblicly  apokc  (1743)  *'^i  Steinschneider.  AW™i«>»«<»  ^"A  ».  v.;  Wi- 

«n  Calortub  Auie  TorraVi  £»«.  ixr,  6, .»  IVaiuw  iier, //u»tt.*r  rtfottrfminrr,  1,221.     (R  P.) 
JlUrotij/mi   Valiialaqve  Obciai,  ud   Ttjriuni   /frineuai        V«IMt,  as  a  written  ortypographical  diriaioo  in  the 

Rfiqiie  ipiiiii  Xaturam  lirpeiatu.     In  the  same  year  text  tl  tbe  Bible,  has  a  bistiirical  and  liuntj  iiUcTest 

he  went  to  Leipnic,  where,  on  account  of  his  disserta-  which  justifiea  its  full  treatment  here. 
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L  In  MatmieripU, — ^Undcr  this  head  we  consider  the 
membera  of  rhythmical  passages,  the  logical  divisions 
in  the  prose  books  peculiar  to  the  versions,  and  the  log- 
ical divisions  in  the  original  texts. 

1.  The  term  vtne  (vtrsus^  from  rertOy "  to  turn"),  like 
the  Greek  (mxoCf  ^^  applied  by  the  Romans  to  lines 
in  generali  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  but  more  partic- 
ularly to  the  rhythmical  divisions,  which  generally  com- 
menced the  line  with  a  capital  letter.     The  custom  of 
writing  poetical  books  in  stanzas  was  common  to  the 
Greeks,  Bomaiis,  Arabians,  and  Hebrews.     The  poetical 
books  (viz.  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Can- 
ticles), in  the  oldest  Hebrew  M8S.,  as  the  Paris,  Bod- 
leian, Casael,  and  Regiomontanus,  are  also  thus  divided ; 
and  aoooe  poetical  passages  in  the  historical  books  are  still 
given  in  this  form  in  our  printed  Hebrew  Bibles.     The 
Alexandrian  MS.,  and  those  of  the  Italic  version,  are 
(qoally  so  written;  and  this  division  is  found  in  the 
Ptelteriam  Turicense,  the  Verona  and  St.  Grermain  Psal- 
ters, and  iu  Martianay*s  edition  of  Jerome.     Athanasius 
applied  the  term  tnixoc  to  the  passage  in  Psa.  cxix,  62, 
"I  aroae  at  midnight  to  praise  thee  for  the  judgment 
of  thy  righteoosness ;"  and  Chrysostom  observes,  on  Psa. 
zlii,  that  **  each  stich  (trrixoc)  suffices  to  afford  us  much 
phikwophy."     He  also  uses  the  term  pfjmi  in  the  same 
aenae.     The  poetical  books  are  called  by  Epiphanius 

the  five  <mx>lp(<C- 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  division  may  have  come 
finMU  the  original  authors,  which  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  especially  the  parallelism  of  the  sentences, 

^ma  to  require  (Jebb,  Scured  Literature),    In  the  Cod. 

are  equally  divided  in  this  manner  the  songs  of 

and  of  Hanjiah ;  the  prayers  of  Isaiah,  of  Jonah, 

^  Habakkuk,  Hezekiah,  Manasses,  and  Azarias;  the 

'Benedicite;  and  the  songs  of  Mar}'  (Bforocov))  Simeon, 

amd  Zachariah  in  the  New  Test. ;  to  which  is  added  the 

Homing  Hymn,  or  Gloria  in  Excelsis. 

2.  A  similar  metrical  division  is  found  in  the  Latin 
TersiMi.  Jerome  (Ajp.  ad  Surm,  et  Fret.)  applies  the 
term  vertieulut  to  the  words  "  grando  et  carbones  ignis*^ 
(Pta.  xviii,  13),  assigning  as  a  reason  why  the  Greeks 
had  not  this  versicle  after  the  interposition  of  two 
verses,  that  it  had  been  inserted  in  the  Sept.  from  the 
Hebrew  and  Theodotion's  version  (with  an  asterisk). 
He  also  observes  that  it  was  not  easy  to  reply  to  the 
question  why  Paul,  in  citing  Psa.  xiii,  added  eight 
verses  not  found  in  the  Hebrew.  Martianay  remarks 
that  these  eight  verses,  which  form  but  three  divisions 
in  the  Latin  psalters,  are  thus  found  in  an  ancient 
psalter  of  the  Koivfi  and  the  Italic,  in  the  Abbey  of  St.- 
Germain-des-Pr^ : 

Sepalehmm  patens  est  gnttnr  eoram 

Liognls  snis  dolose  agebaot  [Psa.  v,  9]. 

Venenom  aspldam  sob  labris  eomm  [cxi,  8]. 

Ooomm  OS  maledictlooe  et  amaritadlne  plenum  est  [z,  7]. 

Veioces  pedes  edmm  ad  effbodendtim  sangninem 

Contritio  et  Infelicitas  in  vlis  eomin 

St  vUun  puds  non  coffooTernnt  [Isa.  II  x,  7, 8]. 

Non  est  thnor  Dei  ante  oculos  eoram  [Psa*  xxxvi,  1]. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  these  eight  stichs,  although 
found  in  Jostin  Martyr,  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  in  the 
Volgate,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  versions,  are  an  early  in- 
terpolation from  Rom.  iii,  15-18.  They  are  wanting  in 
the  Cod.  Alex. 

Jerome  observes  (Preef.  ad  Job)y  that  the  book  of  Job 
commeooes  with  prose,  glides  into  verse,  and  again  ends 
with  a  short  comma  in  prose  from  the  verse  '*  Idcirco 
me  reprehendo,  et  ago  pcenitentiam  in  cinere  et  favilla" 
(the  form  assumed  also  by  the  text  of  the  oldest  He- 
brew KSSb).  He  adds  that  there  were  seven  hundred 
or  eight  hundred  verses  wanting  in  the  old  Latin  ver- 
sion of  this  book,  and  makes  mention  of  "  three  short 
verMs**  in  Ezek.  xxi  and  Isa.  Ixiiu  That  a  stichomet- 
rical  arrangement  pervaded  the  whole  Latin  Bible  is 
further  evident  from  the  Speculum  Sa-ipturatf  attributed 
to  Augustine,  which  contains  extracts  from  Psalms,  Can- 
ticles, Ecclesiastes,  Job,  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,  Zephaniah, 
Halacfai,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Wisdom,  Ecclesias- 


ticus,  the  four  evangelists,  2  Corinthians,  Philippians, 
Timothy,  1  John,  and  Hebrews.  All  these  passages  will 
be  found  extracted  iu  the  Christian  Remembrancerf  1842, 
p.  G76-683 ;  and  although  the  tirst  editors  of  the  Spec- 
ulum seem  to  have  misunderstood  Augustine's  meaning 
(Simon,  l/igt.  Critique),  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
verses  in  the  Speculum  (one  of  which  was  "  Pupulus 
ejus  et  oves  pascuie  ejus")  were  of  the  character  which, 
we  are  now  describing.  Jerome  has  nut  followed  ajiy 
of  the  divisions  of  the  present  Hebrew  text,  except  in 
those  passages  where  he  could  not  well  have  avoided 
it — viz.,  the  alphabetical  division  in  the  book  of  Lamen- 
tations, and  the  alphabetical  Psalms;  but  even  here  he 
differs  from  the  present  divisions  (Moriui  Exerc,  BibL 
ii,  2). 

Jerome  introduced  a  similar  division  into  the  prophet-- 
ical  books  and  the  books  of  Chronicles.  To  this  divis» 
ion  he,  in  the  prophetical  books,  applies  the  terms  cola 
and  comtnata  (or  "stanzas"  and  ** hemistichs"),  while  in 
the  Chronicles  he  only  employs  the  colon,  or  longer  pe* 
riod.  "  No  one,"  he  obser\'es,  **  when  he  sees  the  proph- 
ets divided  into  verses  {veriibus),  must  suppose  that 
they  are  bound  by  metrical  lines,  or  that  in  this  respect 
they  resemble  the  Psalms  and  the  books  of  Solomon; 
but  as  the  works  of  Demosthenes  and  Tully  are  divided 
into  colons  and  commas,  although  written  in  prose  and 
not  verse,  we  have,  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader, 
also  distinguished  our  new  version  by  a  new  species  of 
writing."  The  Chronicles,  he  says,  he  divided  into 
members  of  verses  (^per  versuum  cola),  in  order  to  avoid 
an  *'  inextricable  forest  of  names.** 

The  following  specimens  of  Jerome's  divisions  are 
from  Martianay : 

[Job  lii.j 
"  Pereat  dies  in  qua  natos  sum 

et  nox  in  qua  dictum  est :  Conoeptos  est  homo. 
Dies  ilia  vertatur  In  tenebras 

non  requiml  earn  Dens  desuper 

et  non  lUnstretur  lumiue." 

[Isaiah  xl.] 
**Con8oIamini,  Consolamiui,  popnle  mens, 

dicit  Deus  vester. 
Loquimini  ad  cor  Jerusalem,  et  advocate  eamt 
Omnis  vallis  exaltabitur, 

et  omnis  mons  et  collis  hamiliabitur, 
Et  erunt  prava  in  directa, 

ei  asi)era  in  vias  planas. 
Et  revelabitnr  gloria  Domini, 

et  videbit,  etc 
Vox  diceiitis:  Clama. 

Et  dixi  : 

Quid  clamabo  ? 

Omnis  caro  fceuom, 
et  omnia  gloria  ejus  qiuisi  flos  agri.*' 

[1  Chron.  xlv.] 
**  Mislt  qnoqne  Hiram  rex  Tyri  uuntioe  ad  David,  et  lign» 
cedrfna,  et  artifices  parietom,  lignorumque,  nt  nmfi- 
carent  ei  domnm. 
Cognovitqne  David  qnod  conflrmasset  enm  Dominos  li» 
regem  super  Isrsel,  et  snblevatnm  esset  regnnm  suank 
super  popuium  (*jns  Israel. 
Accepit  qnnque  Duvid  alias  uxores  iu  Jerusalem :  ge- 
nuitque  Alios  et  Alias. " 

A  division  of  the  prophetical  books  into  cola,  or  stichs, 
has  been  considered  by  some  to  have  had  its  origin  be- 
fore the  time  of  Jerome.  Eusebius  acquaints  us  {Higt^ 
Eccles.  vi.  16)  that  Origen,  in  his  Hexapla,  divideil  the 
Greek  and  other  versions  into  ccDXa,  which,  however, 
bbhop  Chrisu>pher8on  ( in  Euneh,  Eccle*.  Hiat, )  sup- 
poses to  be  the  columns  containing  the  different  texts 
into  which  Origen's  Polyglot  was  divided.  Hesychius, 
who  died  in  A.D.  433,  also  published  his  orixnp^^C  of 
the  twelve  prophets,  which  he  calls  an  invention  of  the 
fathers,  in  imitation  of  David  and  Solomon,  who  had 
thus  divided  their  rhythmical  compositions.  He  ob- 
ser\'es  that  he  had  found  a  similar  division  in  the  apos- 
tolical books.  In  this  case  such  division  must  have 
been  anterior  to  the  stichometrical  edition  of  Euthalius, 
if  the  (late  assigned  to  his  publication  be  correct,  viz., 
A.D.  450.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  work  of  He- 
sychius was  but  an  adaptati<m  of  Jerome's  cola  and 
comtnata  to  the  Greek  text.     This  is  also  the  opinion 


3,  n> 


le  d(    ""       deb«l 


Hiirhs  iiF  UemoglliPnM  ai 

ilivuiuiHofl'lirMiicln.     This  ciiniim  ofwriiin);  crd  j  ""'"^  „ 

arixmt;  typrm  f)  Imve  been  umuI  ■rooiig  pcufMie  j  rtj^m"  ubi 

writariL    Juoepbug  ubscrvca  (bat  liia  own  Antiguiliti  \  xtfm  aw. 


edilioii  tliere  are  ual;  Tuny  thuuund  biuken  linea. 
UioiteiiM  Laertius,  in  hia  Liea  ofthr  I'kibmipker;  re-  I  {phllem.  14-10.; 
couDU  the  nuoilier  uf  stlch*  which  their  wnrks  con-        Th     «"  h 
tained.    There  h«vt  liawevOT,  existed  duubla  an  (o  L     l?',-?-,  -  ' 

ur  wunli  or  lelteni,  aa  in  oui  {irinleil  book*,  while  other* 

nlated  bv  (he  wnw,  lilic  the  coia  iiiJ  cownata  of  .le- 

raoia.     the  facLiBihBltl>ereareU.SS. 


»ere  lometimea  Tery  ahOTt,  a*  in  Co^- 
hich  there  ii  aeliliini  above  uiir  >iiM  «-* 

if  the  Old  and  Sew  Int.  ^ 
of  the  Oil)  ami  New  Teet*._an<l  of  Ihe  Apnmphal  bool»^>> 


le  nurolier  dI  the  alicba 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  boiik;  and 
called  ttichometjyj  or  the  eiiumeralion 
iatnnluction  of  liiiee  regulated  by  the 
New  Teat,  ia  suppoeed  lo  liave  been  ■ 
for  punctuation.  The  second  mode, 
printed  bouka,  is  alao  common ;  it  is  thi 


aaEiiocb.iheTeitaaieulaafthe  Patriarchii,  et 

__        Hub  (/"'"irf.)  oleervei  that  the  C'nd.  Alri.  a 

*Th'e    ^  **"'}'  mistaken  for  I  be  copy  of  a  stichomethcal  nu 

,L      uiicript,  from  Ih- "-' '  -■-  ■"-'  ' —  — 


■e  or  by  whom  atichom- 


Charl 

will  be  fiiunil  the  number  of  vereee- 

equal  leiiKlb— but  without  any  regard 

U'e  are  not  awan  at  what 
etiy  was  ailapted  lo  the  (iospekii  but  not  long 
the  time  of  Euthaliua  we  And  it  in  cammon  uk. 
Cod.  ISew  (C)  and  the  Clermont  MS.  (D)  are  thai 
Ua.    The  following  is  fium  C  (John  i) : 


Instal 


II  fayt.,  but  theae  occur  only  ii 


bavet,  rtlill,     ' 
bellH.ciqallini'eilal 


(iii,  16,  in  Gnek  and  1^1- 

Et  ■llButlDm  mjuiD  poatn- 

UKO.   TO.   «<»^VW  lit™. 


iccur  in  other  MSfl.  in  which  the  *i 
I  in  the  marffin,  as  in  the  -Song  of  Moh^^m, 
in  (iretk  and  Latin  in  the  i'ul»r  of  Seduliu*  of  Irdai— ^  d, 
who  tliiuriiheil  In  the  9lh  ceiiiuiy.     The  KnK  omaJ^^Hi 

kma  or  staniaa.  with  a  Komau  numeral  prelisctl  lo  ea^L  <t 
—all  ill  the  handwriting  of  8eduliua.  The  Latin.  b 
Aule-ilien<iiymian  ( Muiilfaucon,  PaUeagr.  (Srae.;  ^  l^i 
ChritliM  keiiirmiraimr,  ul  sup.,  p.  G87). 

Then  ii  a  lireek  sticbomeiricil  maniucript  uf  Isak  mi, 
probably  oftbe  Bih  ccnlurj-.in  the  BiblioLh^que  da   R^' 
(18!>3),  in  which  the  itichs  do  not  nnimettCF  with  c  Ar 
line;  hut  there  is  ■  (ireek  numeral  letter  attached  h 
the  mai^in  opposite  etch  aticb,  the  enameraiion  ir- 
commencing  ■!  the  end  of  every  hundred  lines,  in  lUk. 

I.  Tbe  rtatoD  of  laalab,  the  son  of  Amna,  which  be  ••■ 
conceniiug  Judih  asd  Jemteiem,  In  the  daj*  olUi- 
_■-..    I.  .V —  Ahai.  and  Beiaklab,  kings  uf 


1.  Jnds 


Nir.  O  hi 


K  Kite  ear.U  earth:  for  the  Lord  bath  swAen. 

*.  I  hiTe  nxniirhed  and  bnnfAt  np  chlldreu,  and  Ihe* 

S.  bane  rebelled  against  me.    Tfaa  ox  knowetb 


1.  krn  lh«  L..rd,  tl 
ly  one  of  Isn 


syha* 


dnftilnst^ 

that  are  corniptera  i  iher  hi 


...,.,  ,  „  ....  YewlUreroUi 

e  end  of  each  book.     Tbe  following  is  a  ,  "■  " ")'  "bunld  ye  he  sirlcken  suy  morer 
I  the  Cod.  Cypr. :  I      Huf;  ia  nf  opinion  that  the  atichntnelrtcal  lyilem 

r.  wiift\afii  T>  irmiiDi',  lui  ts>  iiiitiihi  outiw.  K*''<  i^  ^^  the  cuntlnuoiia  and  regular  grammalical 
»  lapniiX.iuuHui^.  uTi  v^iiX<iiii^iiXcui(  punctuatiun.  Attempts  at  inteipunction  fur  Ibe  sak* 
.  am  H^aJw  loi.  iiiv«  u«'ii«.  .fiofliiin  tuti  i  „f  [he  aeiiae  were,  however,  of  much  greater  antiquity 


Somelimea,  instead  uf  tbe  point,  II 
with  a  capital,  aa  in  the  Cud.  Hoem 
•eemH  to  have  been  written  by  an  i) 
unacquainted  with  tbe  languages  in 


immenced    i 


-e  lieen  Hnt  iiittijduced  br 


Ut  uon 

Uo.   fin 

8ed     TO 

aXXo      Ma 

Ad     horam  t 

tx-f-'i 

m     rcctplaa     nou 

dllectnm       maxim 

A3.t^.. 

ninEla 

authors  than  I 

Lrislnphsnos  uf  Byunli 

h  scribe,    the  Ohrislisn  *r».     We  have  already  seen  that  inln- 

MS.waa  I  iiuiicliini  was  in  use  in  MS.S.  of  the  New  Test.  bcTiin 

EiiihaliiiB,  as  in  Die  Cod.  Alex.     Mdure  of  A[wtn  in- 

iinm   sit.    forms  us  that  the  only  note  of  divuion   in  his  tlma 

'•">    n.     was  a  single  point,  which,  tn  denote  a  ntmaiii,  or  aboR 

rojiterss.    pause,  wsa  placed  al  the  bottom;  to  denoie  a  RitiM,at 

loBTu.  lirger  pause,  in  the  middle;  and  to  denote  a  full  paui^ 

Bteruom    m  period,  was  placed  at  tbe  top  of  the  flnal  letter  of  the 

"'""""     sentence.     Manuscripts  of  the  New  Test,  aa  Ibe  Znieh 

^j^™  ,  Cod.  Baa.  K,  have  come  ilown  to  ut  thua  pointed.     Ii 

others,  as  the  Cud.  Alex,  and  QkL  Ephrem,  tbe  point  it 

i,*"    placed  indifferently  al  the  lop.  bottom,  or  middle  of  the 

dflo      si  '  '^^^  (TiTChendorf,  Cod.  Epkrtm.).     (>thet>,  as  L,  m 

,„        ,,    a  cross  fnr  the  purpose  of  maikiiig  a  period,  and  Ool^ 

Ilium    ^^  makes  use  of  mi  other  maik.    HuptUd,  howtrtr 

1     uriu.  .  isind.  H.  A'rif.),  doutii*  whether  the  point*  in  Ood, Qf> 
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notes  of  the  Btichs,  and  denies  any  dUtinction 
«twec:ii  gramniatical  and  other  interpunctiun. 

Originally  ibeie  were  no  spacen  between  the  words, 
nit  in  the  8th  or  9th  century  they  be^^an  to  be  sepa- 
ate«l  either  by  spaces  or  by  points.  About  the  same 
■eiiod  the  present  marks  of  |>unctuation  bej^an  to  be 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  adoptc<l,  and  had  become 
iniverMal  in  the  10th  centur\'.  Michaelis  {/nfrixL  ch. 
iciii)  savs  "*  that  Jerome  introduced  the  comma  and  co- 
on  ;'*  but  this  was  not  for  the  purfxMe  of  dividing  sen- 
tences. Cod.  V,  however,  in  Matthiei,  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, has  the  comma  and  the  point,  and  Cod.  Vat,  351 
the  colon.  The  Greek  note  of  intern>gation  came  into 
use  in  the  9th  century.  After  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, the  Aldine  editions  fixed  the  punctuation,  which 
waa,  however,  varied  by  Robert  Stephens  in  his  differ- 
ent editions  of  the  Bible.  It  is  scarcely  necesRar>'  to 
observe  that  the  punctuation  of  the  Bible  {KMsesses  no 
anthority,  and  that  no  critic  hesitates  to  dissent  from 
it.  The  accents,  or  the  writing  icara  rrpootftSiav,  which 
were  already  in  use  in  the  Old  Test.,  were  added  by 
•Ettthalius  to  bis  edition,  but  were  not  in  general  use 
before  the  10th  centurv. 

4.  The  Hebrew  MMS.  all  contain  a  versicular  divis- 
ioo,  marked  with  the  accent  called  tiUuk^  anil  the  soph 
ponds  (end  of  the  verse).  The  word  p<uuk^  P'^DBt  is 
(bond  in  the  Talmud,  where  it  denotes  some  division 
/this  kind;  but  whether  the  Talmudical  jtfsukim  are 
ientical  with  those  in  the  manuscripts  has  been  strong- 
r  conte9t«d.  It  is  said  in  tract  Kidtlushm  (xxx,  1), 
Our  rabbins  assert  that  the  law  contains  5888  [or,  ac- 
>rdiiig  to  Morinus,  8888]  pesukitn^'*  while,  acci»rding  to 
le  diviMou  in  our  Bibles,  there  are  5845  verses.  '*  The 
'aalnas  have  eight  more."  There  are  at  present  2527. 
The  Chronicles  eight  less.**  This  division  rather  re- 
emblea  the  orixot  in  the  Sept.,  of  which  the  I'salms 
ontain  5000.  In  the  Mishna  (^MegUUih^  iv,  I)  it  is  said, 
'  He  who  reads  the  law  must  not  read  less  than  three 
oeBukim,  Let  not  more  than  one  be  read  bv  the  inter- 
>reter,  or  three  in  the  prophets."*  The  passage  in  Isa. 
ii,  3-5  is  reckoned  as  three  pesukim.  In  Taen  (iv,  3) 
a  precept  is  given  for  reading  the  history  of  the  crea- 
tion according  to  the  parashes  and  the  verses  in  the 
law ;  and  in  the  Bah.  Talmud  (Baba  HathrUf  xiv,  2)  the 
passage  in  Deut.  xxxv,  5-12  is  called  "the  last  eight 
verses  (^  pesukim)  in  the  law.**  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  some  at  least  of  our  present  verses  correspond  with 
the  TalmudicaL  The  term  Q'^pl^O'^B,  pisukitnj  is  also 
applied  in  the  Gremara,  as  synonymous  with  0*^^3719, 
Co  reading  lessons  in  general,  and  sometimes  to  short 
passages  or  half-verses.  But  no  marks  appear  to  have 
existed  in  the  text  to  distinguish  these  divisions,  which 
were  doubtless  preserved  by  oral  teaching.  The  first 
notice  of  such  signs  is  found  in  Hopherim  (iii,7),  in  these 
words :  **  Liber  legis,  in  quo  incisum  est^  et  in  c)uo  capita 
iiicisurum  punctata  sunt,  ne  legas  in  illo/'  No  such 
marks  iKSCur  in  the  synagogue  rolls.  The  Sept.  and 
Vulg.  differ  both  from  the  Hebrew  and  from  each  other 
in  divisions  of  this  character  (Psa.  xliii,  11, 12;  xc,  2; 
Lam.  iii,  5;  Jonah  ii,6;  Obad.  9;  VuUj.  Cant,  v,  5;  Ec- 
clea.  i,  5).  The  pesukim  of  the  Talmud,  which  are  there 
said  to  have  descended  from  Moses,  may  have  been 
possibly  separated  by  spaces.  From  a  Targum  on  Cant. 
▼,  13,  it  appears  that  the  decalogue  was  originally  writ- 
ten in  ten  lines  (tommtm).  All  the  pointed  or  Masoretic 
MSS.  contain  the  present  verses,  divide<i  by  the  soph 
pasuk  (:).  We  have  already  referred  tc»  the  practice  of 
the  Masorites  in  numbering  these  verses,  which  was 
done  at  the  end  of  each  book.  Thus  at  the  end  of 
Genesis,** Genesis  has  1534  verses," etc. ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  Pentateuch,  **The  number  of  verses  (pesukim) 
in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  955,  its  sign  yZT\  [which 
fepreseots  the  same  numb«r] ;  the  middle  verse  is,  *  And 
(hou  shalt  do  according  to  the  sentence'  (xvii,  10) ;  the 
anmber  of  panwhes  is  ten,  and  of  sidiirim  twenty-seven ; 


and  the  number  of  verses  in  the  entire  Pentateuch  is 
5245  [5845  y].  .  .  .  The  number  of  verses  in  the  Psalms 

is  2527,  the  nign  "TZKM;  the  middle  verse,  *NeA'erthe- 
less  they  flattered  thee  with  their  month'  (Ixxviii,  36) ; 
the  numlter  of  sidtirim  nineteen,  and  the  number  of 
psalms  150."  The  Venii^e  etlition  of  Ben-Chaijim,  fn>m 
which  these  divisions  are  taken,  omits  them  in  Chroni- 
cles, but  they  are  supplied  by  two  MSS.  In  the  Penta- 
teuch the  number  of  verses  in  the  greater  sections,  or 
those  msrked  bv  B  B  B  and  O  O  D,  is  also  indicated  at 
the  end  of  each  section,  thus : ''  Bcreshith  has  146  verses, 
sign  n*^2C%K;  Noah  has  153  verses,  etc.  The  entire 
number  of  verses  is  23,206."  B(>f(>re  the  Concordance 
of  rabbi  Nathan,  in  the  15th  century,  the  Jews  made 
their  refereucS)  by  citing  in  the  Pentateuch  the  first 
two  words  of  the  Sabbath  lessons,  making  no  use 
of  the  shorter  sidarim,  or  of  the  o|ien  or  shut  parash- 
es. Of  these,  which  are  confined  to  the  Pentateuch, 
there  are  290  o|>en  and  879  shut.  Of  the  larger 
parashes,  or  Sabbath  lessons,  (Genesis  contains  twelve; 
ExihIus  eleven ;  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deutenmomy 
ten  each.  ( )f  the  lesser  sidtirim  Genesis  contains  forty- 
two,  etc.  These  always  commence  in  the  Pentateuch 
with  an  open  or  closed  section.  From  the  time  of  car- 
dinal Hugo's  Concordawx  citations  began  to  be  made 
by  chapter  and  letter.  All  MSS.  of  the  Vulg.  after  this 
period  began  to  be  thus  marked,  and  we  find  Nicholas 
de  Lyra  in  the  14th  century  frequently  citing  them  in 
this  manner.  The  citation  of  chapter  and  verse  was 
a  Jewish  improvement  of  the  succeeding  century.  See 
Scriptures,  Holy. 

The  ancient  (ireek  MSS.  which  have  descended  to 
our  times  also  contain  a  division  into  short  sentences, 
which  have  been  sometimes  calletl  ffri^oi  and  rerses. 
They  are  regulated  by  the  sense,  and  each  constitutes 
a  fuU  period.  They  are  frequently  double  or  treble  the 
length  of  the  verses  in  our  present  New  Test.,  although 
sometimes  they  are  identical  with  them.  The  Alex- 
andrian, Vatican,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  and  other  ancient 
MSS.,  all  contain  similar  divisions.  The  following  is 
from  the  Cod.  Ephremi  (1  Tim.  iii,  12-16) : 

^axovot  tormvav  fitat  •^v^uikok  avd^cr'  rcKfWf  KaXttf  itpoiirra' 
fktvot  Kai  TMf  idiMf  otKtmv'  o\  fap  KtiKtK  6t€utot>tivatn€v '  fia- 
ifiov  tuirroit  KuXof  wtptiroiowTat'  kui  «oXXi|*'  Muftpnoiav  t* 
wurrti  Tp  Cf  X«*.  Iv' 

Tuirra  aoi  'jpa^m  eXwtl^ttv  eXieiv  wpov  at  €p  raxft'  tap  dc 
fipa6wn*'  ira  cidnr  voir  6ti  Cf  uiKf»  ^eov  avaarpt^dat'  einr 
cffTiv  tKJiKnvtu  ituv  CMVTot'  CTvKot  Ktu  i6patmfia  rns  akrir 

Kat  o|ioXo70v/iei'Mf  MC7<>  tariv  to  riir  tuatfieiax  fivernpiov* 
Of  [?]  t^vtpm^n  €f  eapKi'  titKatm^tP  irVt'  M^^n  a-jftXaif' 
c't'lf'VX^n  Cf  e^ytcip'  e«iffTcv^n  ev  KoofUf'  avtKiifi^ri  cv 

II.  In  the  Printed  hibles. — 1.  In  these  the  nnmorical 
notation  is  generally  attributed  to  Robert  Stephen, 
or  Stephens  {Etietme'),  The  origin  is,  notwith- 
standing, involved  in  obscurity.  Even  those  who  at- 
tribute the  invention  to  Stephens  are  not  agreetl  as  to 
the  date.  **  We  are  assured,"  ol>serves  Calmet  {PreJ', 
to  the  Bible) J  **  that  it  is  Robert  Stephens  who,  in  his 
edition  of  1545,  divided  the  text  by  verses,  numbered 
as  at  present."  This  division  passed  from  the  Latins 
to  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews.  "  Robert  Stephens,"  says 
Du  Pin  (/^ro/fjy.),**  was  the  first  who  followed  the  Ma- 
srirites  in  his  edition  of  the  Vulgate  in  1545."  **  Verses," 
says  Sinnin  {Hist,  Critique)^  and  after  him  Jahn  (/n- 
trt)d.),**vfere  fimt  introducetl  into  the  Vulgate  and  mark- 
e<l  with  figures  by  Robert  Stephens  in  1548."  Morinus 
(Kxercit,  Bibl.)^  who  is  followed  by  Prideaux  (ConneC' 
tifm\  attributes  the  verses  to  Vatablus,  without  naming 
a  date,  while  Chevillier  (Bist.tie  F/mprimerie)  and  Mait- 
taire  {^llistorui  Stephaiutrum)  assert  that  Stephens  di- 
vided the  chapters  into  verses,  placing  a  figure  at  each 
verse,  in  the  New  Test,  in  1551,  and  in  the  Old  in  1557. 
Chevillier  adds  that  James  Faber  of  Kstaples  had  intro- 
duce<I  the  practice  in  his  edition  of  the  Psalms  printed 
in  1509  by  Henry,  father  of  Robert  Stephens;  and  he 
is  followed  by  Renouard  {AnnaUs  du  Etimm  [Pao^ 
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1843]),  in  supposing  that  Stephens  took  bis  idea  from 
th'vi  very  work.  But,  not  to  multiply  instances,  Home 
{Introd,  vol.  ii,  pt.  i,  ch.  ii,  s.  iii,  §  1)  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  their  intruiluctiun :  "Rabbi  Mordecai 
Nathan  .  .  .  undertook  a  similar  concordance  [to  that 
of  Hugu]  for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  but,  instead  of 
adopting  the  marginal  letters  of  Hugo,  he  marked  every 
fifth  verse  with  a  Hebrew  numeral,  thus,  i<  1)  n  5,  etc. ; 
retaining,  however,  the  cardinal's  divisions  into  chap- 
ters. .  .  .  The  introduction  of  verses  into  the  Hebrew 
Bible  was  made  by  Athias,  a  Jew  of  Amsterdam  [1661], 
.  .  .  with  the  figures  common  in  use,  except  those  which 
had  previously  been  marked  by  Nathan  with  Hebrew 
letters  in  the  manner  in  which  they  at  present  appear 
in  the  Hebrew  Bibles.  By  rejecting  thefe  Hebrew  nu- 
merals, and  substituting  for  them  the  corresponding 
figures,  all  the  copies  of  the  Bible  in  other  languages 
have  since  been  marked."  "The  verses  into  which  tlie 
New  Test,  is  now  divided  are  much  more  modern  [than 
the  (Tri'xoi],  and  arc  an  imitation  of  those  invented  for 
the  Old  Testament  by  rabbi  Nathan  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury.  Robert  Stephens  was  the  first  inventor."  In  an- 
other place  (§  2),  Home  has  observed  that  the  Masorites 
were  the  inventors  of  verses,  but  without  intimating 
that  thev  are  the  same  with  those  now  in  use.  Doubts 
were  entertained  on  this  subject  so  early  as  the  16th 
century.  "  Who  first,"  observes  Elias  Levita,  "divided 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  irri^^oc  V 
There  are  even  some  who  entertain  doubts  respecting  a 
matter  but  recently  come  into  use,  viz.,  who  the  person 
was  who  introduced  the  division  of  verses  into  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Bibles."  Serrarius  {Pi-oUtf,)  makes  the  fol- 
lowing allusion  to  the  circumstance :  "  1  strongly  sus- 
pect that  it  is  far  from  certain  who  first  restored  the  in- 
termitted division  into  verses.  Henry  Stephens,  indeed, 
having  once  come  to  WUrzburg,  would  fain  have  |)er- 
suaded  me  that  his  father,  Robert,  was  the  inventor  of 
this  distinction  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  I  afterwards 
observed  this  same  statement  in  his  preface  to  his  Greek 
Concordance^  with  the  addition  that  it  was  on  his  way 
from  Paris  to  Lyons  that  he  made  the  division,  a  great 
part  of  it  while  riding  on  horseback"  {inter  egvituttdum), 
"  This  may,  after  all,  be  an  empty  boast ;  but  supposing 
it  true,  as  Catholics  have  used  the  versions  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  who  were  apostates  or  her- 
etics, so  may  we  use  this  division  of  Robert  Stephens;" 
and,  not  able  to  conceal  his  mortification  that  the  honor 
should  belong  to  a  Protestant^  he  significantly  observes 
that  Seneca  bad  found  the  best  scribes  (notarii)  among 
the  vilest  slaves.  Henry  Stephens,  in  the  preface  to  his 
ConcordtimXy  thus  expatiates  on  his  father's  invention : 
"  As  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  had  already  been 
divided  into  the  sections  {ttnemata)  which  we  call  chap- 
ters, he  himself  subdivided  them  into  thr>se  smaller  sec- 
tions, called  by  an  appellation  more  approved  of  by  oth- 
ers than  by  himself,  r«rMr^4.  He  would  have  preferred 
calling  them  by  the  Greek  tnutmatw^  or  the  Latin  secti- 
uncuke ;  for  he  perceived  that  the  ancient  name  of  these 
sections  was  now  restricted  to  another  use.  He  accom- 
plished this  division  of  eacli  chapter  on  his  journey 
from  Paris  to  Lyons,  and  tlie  greater  part  of  it  inter  equi- 
tandum.  A  short  time  before,  while  he  thought  on  the 
matter,  every  one  pmnouncod  him  mad,  for  wasting  his 
time  and  labor  on  an  unprofitable  affair  which  would 
gain  him  more  derision  than  honor;  but  lo!  in  spite  of 
all  their  prcnlictions,  the  invention  no  sooner  saw  the 
light  than  it  met  with  universal  approbation,  and  ob- 
tained such  authority  that  all  other  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  in  (ireek,  Latin,(ilerman,and  other  vemacular 
tongues,  which  did  not  adopt  il,  were  n>jected  as  unau- 
thorized/' Henry  Stephens  had  already  stated  the  same 
fact,  in  the  dedication  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  prefixed  to 
his  second  edition  «>f  the  (ireek  Testament  (1576).  We 
DOW  proceed  to  Stephens's  own  statements. 

Upon  leaving  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  embracing 
Calvinism  in  1551,  in  which  year  he  took  refuge  in  Ge- 


neva, he  published  his  fourth  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, containing  also  the  Vulgate  and  the  Latia  rer- 
sion  of  Erasmus,  with  the  date  in  the  title  mduo,  m 
evident  error  for  mi>li.  The  x  has  been,  in  coow> 
quence,  erased  in  nearly  all  the  copies.  In  the  preface 
he  observes,  "As  to  our  having  numbered  this  work 
with  certain  versicles,  as  they  call  them,  we  have  Itereio 
foUowetl  the  most  ancient  (ireek  and  Latin  manuscript 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  have  imitated  them  the 
more  willingly  thai  each  translation  may  be  mad '  (he 
more  readily  to  ct^rrespond  with  the  op|XM>ite  dn^eL" 
Bishop  Marsh  (notes  to  Michaelis),  and  after  him  Home 
{ut  siip,)j  asserts  that  **  liejca  split  the  Greek  text  ioto^ 
the  verses  invented  by  Robert  Stephens ;"  but  tbe  bishop 
is  evidently  mistaken,  as  Stepliens's  fourth  edition  'a^ 
divided  into  these  breaks  as  well  as  Beza*s  (see  fic^ 
simile  in  Chrixtiun  Hetnembranccr^  ut  sup.).  Each  veiK 
commences  the  line  with  a  capital,  the  figures  being 
placed  between  the  columns. 

The  fourth  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  was  fol- 
lowed in  1555  by  the  seventh  of  the  Latin  Valgate,ia 
8vo,  containing  the  whole  Bible,  having  the  present 
verses  marked  throughout  with  numerals,  and  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  the  reader:  *Miere  is  an  edition  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate  in  which  each  chapter  is  di\'ided 
into  verses,  according  to  the  Hebrew  form  of  venesr 
with  numerals  prefixed,  corrcs|)onding  to  the  number 
of  the  verse  which  has  been  added  in  our  new  and  aavor 
plete  O>ncordance,  after  the  marginal  letters  A,  B,  C,  l^r 
E,  F,  (i,  that  you  may  be  relieved  from  the  labor  «^ 
searching  for  what  these  figures  will  point  out  to  y<Mt 
as  with  the  finger."     The  title-page  bears  Stephens^ 
olive;  and  the  name  of  the  printer,  Conrad  Badiu.*,  i^ 
son-in-law  of  Stephens,  with  the  date,  8  idibu*  Ap/-i/iit 
1555,  shows  where  and  when  it  was  printeil.     it  wu 
the  first  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  printed  by  StepheiM 
since  he  left  the  Church  of  Rome.     The  text  is  contiii^ — 
uous,  the  verses  being  separated  by  a  ^;,  with  thefig-^- 
ures  in  the  body  of  the  text.     The  next  edition  of  tbe- 
Bible  by  Stephens  is  that  of  155&-57,  in  3  vols.  foL,  con- 
taining the  Vulgate,  the  version  of  Pagninus,  and  Beza'ft 
I^tin  version  of  the  New  Test.,  now  first  published. 
The  notes  are  those  commonly  ascribed  to  Vatablus, 
with  those  of  Claude  Badwell  in  the  Apochryphal  books. 
The  text  is  broken  up  into  divisions,  and  there  is  a  no- 
tice to  the  reader  apprising  him  that  this  edition  coo^ 
tains  the  text  divided  into  verses,  as  in  tbe  Hebrew 
copies. 

Again,  in  the  preface  to  Stephens*8  I^tin  and  French 
New  Test.,  published  at  Geneva  in  1552,  which  is  also- 
thus  divided,  but  which  we  have  never  aecn  cited,  he 
obser\'es:  **Et  a  fin  de  plus  aisemeut  pouoir  faire  la 
dictc  collation  et  confrontement,  avons  distingue  tout 
iceluy  Nouveau  Testament  comme  par  vera,  a  la  fa^on 
et  maniere  que  tout  le  Vieil  a  este  eacript  et  distingue,, 
soit  par  Moyse  et  les  propbetes  coropoaiteun  et  aa- 
theurs,  ou  par  sea  vans  Hebrieux  succedana,  pour  la  con- 
servation des  dictcs  £scriptures,euyuans  aussi  en  ce  eo 
l>artie  la  maniere  de  ceux  qui  out  escript  les  premieres 
cxemplaires  (irecs,  et  les  vieulx  escripts  de  la  vielle  tra- 
latitm  Latine  du  diet  Testament,  qui  de  chasque  sen> 
t«nce,  ou  chasque  moiti^  de  sentence,  voire  de  touies- 
les  parties  d'une  sentence  en  faisoyent  comme  des  ver— 
sets.     Et  en  la  fin  de  chasque  livre  mettoyent  le  nom* 
bre  d'iceulx  vcrsets:  possible  a  fin  que  |>ar  ce  movent 
on  n  en  peust  ricn  oster,  car  on  Teust  apperceu  en  re- 
trouvant  le  contenu   du   norobre  des  dict^   ven^ets.'* 
Stephens  adds  that  he  has  also  given  references  to  tbe 
verses  in  indexes  and  concortlances,  not  omitting  the 
letters  (lethinefi)  by  which  the  chapters  had  been  di- 
vided by  his  predecessi>r8  into  four  or  seven  parts,  ac- 
cording to  their  length,  for  the  purpose  of  a  concord- 
ance.    He  makes  reference  t^  the  chapters  and  verses 
in  his  Uamwnia  EvanyeUca,  taken  from  the  work  of 
Leo  Judah,  and  placed  at  the  end  of  hia  edittoo  of  tb«- 
New  Test.  (1551). 

Henry  Stephens,  in  his  prefaee  to  bis  Cimeordimetp 
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that  it  was  this  division  which  first  suggested  to 
hU  father's  fertile  mind  the  idea  of  a  (ireek  and  I^tin 
conoordauoe  to  the  New  Test,  in  imitation  of  hLs  Latin 
concordance,  ConcordantiuB  BiU.  utriusque   Tettamenti 
(vii  OU.  Feb.  1555,  fol.) ;  in  the  preface  to  which  he  says 
that  he  has  followed  the  Hebrew  mode  of  numbering 
the  versea.     In  the  title-page  he  makes  an  appeal  to 
hia  brother  printers  not  to  "  thrust  their  sickle  into  his 
harvest,**  not  that  he  *^  feared  such  plagiary  from  well- 
educated  printers,  but  from  the  common  herd  of  illiter- 
ate publishers,  whom  he  considered  as  no  better  than 
highway  robbers,  no  more  capable  of  Christian  integ- 
rity than  80  many  African  pirates."    "  Whether  his  ap- 
pcehenaions  were  well  foundeii,**  continues  his  son,  "  let 
the  experience  of  others  telL"     Owing  to  Stephens's 
death,  in  1559,  his  Concordance  was  published  by  Hen- 
ly  Stephens  in  1594. 

But  it  is  far  ftam  being  true  that  Stephens,  as  has 
oommonlv  been  believeil,  was  the  first  who  either  fol- 
lowed  the  Masorites,  or  divideil  the  chapters  into  verses, 
or  attached  figures  to  each  verse.     This  had  been  done, 
not  only,  in  regard  to  the  Psalms,  by  James  Le  Fevre, 
io  his  PsalieriutH  Quincuplex  in  1509,  but  throughout 
the   tehole  Bible  by  Sanctes  Pagninus  in  1528.     The 
Pmlterium  was  beautifully  printed  by  Henry,  father  of 
ftobert  Stephens,  each  verse  commencing  the  line  with 
I  red  letter,  and  a  number  prefixed ;  and  we  may  here 
•baerve  that  the  book  of  Psalms  was  the  first  {x>rtion 
•f  the  Scriptures  to  which  numbers  were  attached  by 
lesaipiating  each  separate  psalm  by  its  numl>er.    Some 
ncribe  this  numeration  to  the  Septuagint ;  it  is,  we  be- 
ieve,  first  referred  to  by  St,  Hilary  {Pr(rj\\  and  is  found 
n  the  manuscripts  of  the  Sept.     Whether  they  were 
IO  numbered  at  the  Christian  era  is  somewhat  doubt- 
'nl.      In  Acts  xiii,  33,  the  second  psalm  is  cited  by  its 
number,  but  in  some  of  the  best  manuscripts  the  read- 
ing here  is  tYi^firtt  psalm.     In  ver.  35  'Mn  another"  is 
aaid  without  reference  to  its  number;  and  Kuinol  is 
of  opinion  that  the  true  reading  in  ver.  33  is  simply  n' 
^foXfUfi,  **  in  a  psalm.** 

In  the  year  1528  the  Dominican  Sanctes  Pagninus 
of  Looca  published  at  Lyons,  in  quarto,  his  accurate 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  I^tin  from  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek.  This  edition  is  divided  throughout  into 
ventB  marked  with  Arabic  numerals  in  the  margin,  both 
in  the  Old  and  the  New  Test.  The  text  runs  on  con- 
tinuously, except  in  the  Psalms,  where  each  verse  com- 
mences the  line.  There  was  a  second  edition,  more 
beautifully  executed,  but  without  the  figures  and  divi- 
sions, published  at  Cologne  in  1541.  The  versicular  di- 
visions in  the  Old  TesL  are  precisely  the  same  with 
those  now  in  use— viz.  the  Masoretic  Each  verse  is 
separated  by  a  peculiar  mark  (Q). 

Masch  (BibliotA.  Sac,)t  in  reference  to  Stephens's 
statement  that  he  had  followed  the  oldest  Greek  man- 
uscripts, says  that  this  assertion  was  made  by  Stephens 
to  conciliate  those  who  were  taking  all  methods  of 
blackening  him,  whereas  the  ancient  divisions  were 
quite  different.  The  reader  will  judge  from  Stephens's 
preface  to  his  French  translation  above  cite<l  whether 
this  assertion  is  borne  out.  Stephens  there  asserts  that 
the  authi>rrt  (»f  the  ancient  (stichometrical)  division 
reckoned  by  whole  books,  and  he  only  professes  to  imi- 
tate them  IN  ptfrff  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  co|>ies ;  which 
be  did  by  making  a  versicular  division  of  each  chapter, 
and  prefixing  a  figure  to  each  verse  (as  in  Nathan's 
Coaeortiriarv),  instead  of  adding  the  amount  at  the  end 
of  each  book.  Hug  oliserves  that  it  in  really  true  that 
ancient  manuscripts  of  the  New  Test,  are  sometimes 
divided  into  smaller  sections,  which  have  some  analog}' 
to  our  verses,  instancing  the  Alexandrine,  Vatican,  and 
others. 

It  is,  however,  only  in  (he  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Test,  that  Stephens  follows  Pagninus.  In  Matthew's 
gospel,  Pagninus  has  577  verses  and  Stephens  1071. 
The  number  of  verses  in  each  chapter  in  Stephens  is 
often  double,  frequently  treble,  that  in  Pagninus.     In 


John  v,  for  instance,  Pagninus  has  7  and  Stephens  22 
verses.  In  the  deutero-canonical  books,  into  which  no 
Masoretic  distinction  liad  found  its  way,  Stephens  haa 
also  a  different  division;  thus  in  Tobit  he  has  292 
verses,  while  Pagninus  has  but  7G;  and  the  same  pro- 
portion prevails  thnmghout  the  other  books,  only  Pag- 
ninus has  not  the  thinl  an<l  fourth  books  of  Rsdras,  the 
prayer  of  Manasses,  nor  the  addenda  to  Daniel 

The  next  edition  containing  this  division  into  versea 
is  Stephens's  eighth  and  last  edition  of  the  Vulgate,. 
1556-57,  3  vols.  foL  This  is  one  of  the  editions  called 
Vatablus's  Bibles,  of  which  there  are  three,  viz.  Ste- 
phens's nonpareil  (1545),  his  eighth  e<lition  of  which 
we  are  now  treating,  and  the  triglot  edition  published 
at  Heidelberg  in  1599.  It  is  the  Bible  wliich  Morinus 
(Kxercit.  BibL)f  IVideaux  {Connect,  vol.  i),  and  so  many 
others  conceived  to  have  been  the  first  containing  the 
division  of  verses.  Prideaux  oliserves  that  Vatablus 
soim  after  published  a  Latin  Bible  after  this  pattern, 
viz.  that  of  rabbi  Nathan  (1450),  with  the  chapters  di- 
vided into  verses.  "  Soon"  after,  however,  meant  about 
a  century;  Vatablus  died  March  10,  1547.  It  is  evi- 
dent also,  from  Prideaux's  note,  that  he  was  not  aware 
that  Vatablus's  Bible  was  no  other  than  Stephens** 
eighth  edition. 

There  was  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Psalter  publish- 
ed in  1555  by  Kobert  Stephens  containing  the  I^tin 
of  Jerome,  with  that  of  Pagninus,  the  numerals  attach- 
ed to  each  verse  Iteing  place<l  in  the  centre  column  be- 
tween per))endicular  rubricated  lines.  It  is  entitled 
Liher  Psalmorum  Daridis,  TraUttio  Duplex,  Vttna  et 
!  Xoca.  Hac  Ptt$teru)r  Sanctis  Puffnini,  partim  ah  ijtso 
Pagnino  Reanptiia  partim  et  Francisco  Vatablo^  in  Pra- 
lectionibus  Kmendata  et  Kxjwsita,  The  title  bears  the 
date  MDLV.,  but  in  the  colophon  is  the  subscription 
**  Imprimebat  Kob.  Stephanus,  in  sua  officina.  Anno- 
MDLVH,  Cal.  Jan." 

The  form  of  printing  the  Bible  in  verses,  with  nu- 
merals, now  l)ecame  established.     It  appeared  in  1556- 
in  Hamelin's  French  version.     It  found  its  wav  the 
I  next  year  into  the  (ieneva  New  Test.  (English),  print- 
'  ed  by  Conrad  liadius,  of  which  a  beautiful  fac-simile 
has  lately  issued  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Bagster.    It  waa- 
adopte<1,  by  marking  every  fifth  verse  with  a  Hebrew 
numeral,  into  the  Hebrew   Pentateuch,  printed   that 
\  same  year  (1557)  at  Sabionetta.     In  1559  Hentenius- 
!  introduced  Stephens's  division  and  figures  into  his  cor- 
rect Antwerp  e<lition  of  the  Vulg.,  which  was  follow- 
ed by  that  of  Plantin  in  1569-72,  and  passed  into  the 
Antwerp  Polyglot  (1569). 

The  Sixtine  edition  of  the  Vulgate  (1590)  having- 
adopted  this  division,  it  was  continued  in  the  Clemen- 
tine (1592),  and  has  ever  since  been  used  in  all  editions- 
and  translations  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church.  Hen- 
tenius, however,  having  printed  the  text  continuously^ 
with  the  figures  in  the  margin,  and  a  mark  (thus,  9  > 
at  the  C4»mmenccment  of  each  verse,  this  plan  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  Clementine  and  Sixtine  editions,  in  which 
the  verses  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  capitals  being 
used  only  at  the  commencement  of  a  period,  while  the 
Protestant  Bibles  of  Basle  and  Geneva  commence  the 
verse  with  the  line  and  with  a  capital  letter.  In  the 
Koman  editions  the  only  exceptions  are  the  metrical* 
books  of  I*salms,  Job,  and  Proverbs,  from  the  tenth- 
chapter. 

This  division  appeared  in  the  Geneva  (English)  Bi- 
ble in  1560  and  1562,  the  Bishops'  Bible  in  156M,  and* 
passed  inU)  the  Authorized  Version  in  1611.  Some  of 
the  Pn>tcstant  editions  followed  the  Roman  in  adopting 
a  continued  text,  of  which  if.  will  be  sufficient  to  name 
the  beautiful  Zurich  edition  of  Osiander,  in  which  each 
verse  is  distinguished  by  an  obelus  in  the  body  of  the 
text;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  practice  haa 
not  been  generally  contiinied  either  in  Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic  Bibles.  We  may  add  that  Pagninus,. 
Stephens,  Frellon,  and  the  Roman  editions,  all  ^ghtly 
vary  among  each  other,  both  in  the  divisions  and  the- 
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plicing  of  the  figures.    Nor  do  the  chapters,  owing  to  the  first  letter  of  each  verse  rubricated,  but  be  does  oit 

a  atveraity  in  the  manuscripts,  invariably  cuincidei  as  designate  his  MSS.    We  believe  this  was  a  biaosed  §»• 

the  versicular  divisions  of  tbe  l^salms  in  the  Sept.  and  sertion.    There'are  Latin  MS&  with  periods  so  maried, 

Vulg.  are  not  always  the  same  with  the  Hebrew ;  Ste-  but  they  are  not  the  same  with   Stephens's  venei 

phens's  figures  sometimes  occur  in  the  middle  of  a  verse  There  is  in  the  British  Museum  also  a  MS.  of  psrt  of 

in  the  Roman  editions.  the  Sept.  (Harl.  5021),  dated  in  1647,  which  is  renica- 

The  Roman  edition  of  the  Sept.  (1587  and  1589)  was  lated  throughout,  and  marked  with  figures,  bat  tbe 

priuteii  without  any  division  or  figures;  and  the  pres-  verses  are  much  longer  than  thoae  of  Stephens'ib  Latin 

ent  notation  first  appeared  ui  Plantings  edition  of  the  MSS.  are  found  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  tbe 

deutero-canonical  books  (Antwerp,  1584),  from  Tobit  iv,  Greek,  one  of  which  is  the  Cod,  Beza,  which  was  col- 

24  (the  commencement  to  iv,  23  being  marked,  by  dec-  lated  by  Stephens  for  his  edition  of  1550.    Dr.Laii> 

adcs).  The  Frankfort  edition  of  the  Sept.  (1597)  has  the  rence's  book  of  Enoch  is  divided  into  verses,  witb  nam- 

present  numeration  throughout,  but  without  any  notice  bers  attached,  as  well  as  into  chapters  called  ir/d  Dt 

of  the  fact  by  the  editors.     The  numbers  are  placed  in  Laurence  says  that  these  divisions  into  verses  are  aiti- 

the  margin,  but  each  verse  commences  with  a  capital,  trary,and  vary  in  the  different  £thiopicMSS.(^£nocb. 

while  in  Plantin  they  are  separated  by  spares  only.  The  numbers,  we  presume,  were  added  by  the  translator. 

2.  Having  now  succeeded  in  detecting  the  errors  of  By  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bandinel,  keeper  of  the  fiodWiu 

former  writers,  we  arc  arrived  at  the  more  difficult  task  Library,  we  learn  that  that  librari'  possesses  an  Etbio* 

of  eliciting  the  truth  out  of  so  many  contradictory  pic  MS.  of  the   New  Test,  divided   into  sections  and 

statements.     Our  limits  will  not  allow  us,  h(»wever,  to  paragraphs  entirely  different  from  ours,  not  numbered, 

•<lo  more  than  offer  the  following  view  as  the  result  but  separated  by  a  peculiar  mark.     The  verses  in  tbe 

of  our  inquiries.  Gospel  of  the  Templars  [see  Gospels,  Spubiouh].  »»- 

Rabbi  Nathan  having  in  his  Concordance  (in  1450)  stead  of  spaces  or  figures,  are  separated  by  a  horixoiit^ 

•commenced  the  practice  of  referring  to  a  versicular  di-  line  [ — ]  (Philo,  Cod,  Apor.), 

vision  of  each  of  the  I^tin  chapters  by  the  number  of        The  MS.  of  the  Syriac  New  Test,  in  the  BriUsh  1^*^ 

•each  Masoretic  verse  in  the  chapter,  Arabic  figures  seum  (No.  7157),  written  at  Bethkuko,  A.D.  768  C^^ 

were,  after  the  example  of  Le  Ftvre's  edition  of  the  Wright,  St^iler,  p.  651,  note),  contains  a  numerical  «^ 

Psalms,  afl^xed  to  each  verse  by  Pagninus  in  his  Latin  vision  in  the  Gospels,  with  the  numbers  in  rubric  insc^*^ 

Bible  in  1528.     Pagninus  introiluced  a  somewhat  sim-  ed  by  a  coeval  hand  into  the  body  of  tbe  text.    .^^' 

ilar  division  into  the  New  Test,  and  Apocr}*phal  books,  tached  to  each  number  is  another  in  green,  referrinf^  ^ 

His  hystem  was  adopted  by  Robert  Stephens  in  the  a  canon  of  parallel  passages  on  the  plan  of  that  of  £la.0^ 

New  Test^  in  1551,  and  in  the  whole  Bible  in  1555,  bi  us,  but  placed  at  the  foot  of  each  page.     The  section^ 

with  scarcely  any  alteration  except  in  the  deutero-ca-  which  are  called  verticuii  in  the  Caiaiogve,  and  hmrt 

nonical  books  and  the  New  Test.,  wherein  he  introduced  l)een  mistaken  for  verses,  are  more  numerous  than  tbe 

a  different  division.     This  division  was  partly  founded  Ammonian,  Matthew  containing  426,  Mark  290,  Lukr 

on  the  practice  of  ancient  manuscripts,  and  was  partly  402,  and  John  271.     There  is  a  complete  capitnlatioa 

his  own.     But,  as  his  object  was  to  adapt  his  division  also  throughout  all  the  books,  the  chapters  being  sepa- 

Co  his  Concordance  without  any  reference  to  the  sense,  rated  in  the  text  by  a  peculiar  ornament,  with  the  nam- 

he  unfortunately  intr(»duced  a  much  worse  division  than  ber  in  the  margin :  of  these  chapt4^rs  Matthew  has  22, 

he  found  in  any  of  his  models.     It  is  to  be  lamente*!  Mark  13,  Luke  22,  John  20,  Acts  25;  of  tbe  Catholic 

that  his  "  wild  and  indigested"  sy(<tem  of  breaking  up  epistles,  James  1  and  [i]  John  6,  and  the  Pauline  have 

the  text  into  what  ap|)ear  to  the  eyes  of  the  learned  54.     After  the  first  (]rosi)el  there  is  a  double  number. by 

jind  to  the  minds  of  the  unlearned  as  so  many  detached  which  the  former  are  recapitulated,  and  a  treble  num- 

sentenccs  (Michaelis,  Introd,)  has  had  a  deleterious  ef-  ber  from  the  Acts  to  the  end. 

feet  on  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  perhaps  given  rise       The  numerical  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses 

to  some  heresies  (see  Prrf,  to  Bishop  IMyyiT*  Greek  were  first  adapted  to  liturgical  use  in  the  Anglican 

Test,),    Michaelis  supposes  that  the  phrase  "inter  cqui-  Church— the  chapters  in  Edward  VPs  first  Book  of 

tandum"does  not  mean  that  Stephens  accomplished  his  Common  Prayer  (1549),  and  the  verses  in  the  Scotdi 

task  while  actually  riding  on  horseback,  but  that  dur-  Litnrgy  (1637),  whence  they  were  adopted  into  the  last 

ing  the  intervals  of  his  journey  he  amused  himself  by  revisif)n  (1662).     See  Biblb. 

doing  it  at  his  inn.     If  his  division  was  a  mere  mo<li-       VERSE,  in  poetry,  is  a  line  consisting  of  a  ceruin 

tication  of  that  of  Pagnums  (see  "  Bible"  in  Taylor's  ed.  number  of  metrical  syllables ;  also  a  separate  division 

of  Comet's  met,),  it  might  easily  have  been  done  "  in-  of  a  hymn  or  anthem,  sung  in  divine  service.    See  Ykr- 

ter  e<juitandum;*'  a  phrase  which,  however  we  under-  sicii!:. 

8t...d  it.  ""t  i'|«P^»y  re,,r«enu  the  po.t-hMle  expedi-  '    vers«,  Noel  Aubbrt,  Sieur  *.  .  French  contn^ 
tion  With  which  his  work  was  executed.    Whether  Pag-  •  v      '        u  ..  **  i     ..  «i?t/i      «      ..    i-  ^ 

, .       ,e     .     .  J  I  •    A'  '  '  .u     XT       'r    .  versialist,  was  bom  at  Mans  about  1650.     He  studied 

nmus  himself  adopted  his  division  in  the  New  lest.         •••.o'u^r.         _j*  _-i.j  i.«      *-.     ..• 

^.  .^'       u^u-i-  '    '  .    A  medicine  at  Pans,  but  afterwards  turned  his  attention 

from  manuscnpts,  or  what  his  design  was  in  mtroduc-  ^     ^u    i      ,      n     '  tprtA*  «!  H     htji         t     t\% 

ing  it,  must  be  the  result  of  an  investigation  which  we  ,,,  .  .       .       i .      j  »  i-i  ..u  v  •  i-«  i. 

^    \  ,  o.    u        •..  •   »  Innitv,  he  abjured  Roman  Catholicism,  on  which  ac- 

cannot  now  enter  upon.    Stephens,  it  is  true,  never  once  •.  *  •*  »  j      j  j  ^    tv  «i     ■      i. 

-      ^    T>  •         »         u  .  HUM  count  he  was  persecuted,  and  escaped  to  Holland,  where 

refers  to  Pagninus »  svstem ;  but  we  could  hardlv  sup-  ,  ,,  *7  lu      •.•  r  a      *  _j  j 

,.    ^  i7^  '      •  J  J     -.1  •*  \,  a'  he  was  enrolled  among  the  citizens  of  Amsterdam,  and 

pose  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  it,  even  had  we  no  ,  ^,  .       e      a-  •        u  i.  .v  ■  • 

A         ,    .u-      «•*      'pu        -J  u  A  began  the  practice  of  medicine;  but  this  proving  an  in— 

«videiice  to  this  effect.     The  evidence,  however,  does       %  i     ^  _^  u  j  •     i-*  i  u  it 

«xiHt  for  wP  find  that  Sienhens  in  1556  hud  in  hii  nof*-  ""Sclent  support,  he  engaged  in  hterarj-  labonu     He 

CXISi,  lUr  Wc  IlIKI    lllaL  Olcllllclln  III   l«XIO    USU  111  Ilia  IfUS-  i*      .     •         «-«      •        •         tf*  a         •*■*  i*    ^        i>  m.* 

.      ,  f  ij      •      ♦   ti-ui       'nu      ^e      .  died  m   Pans  m  lil4.     ror  a  list  of  his  numerous 

session  two  copies  of  Pagninus  s  Bible.     Ihe  preface  to        .  .  ...  . .  «      ^      a    „  •     \       j  i.-  .    • 

,.      ...        r  itt-       »  •      .1.    i- 11     •  \^      *.  I  writings,  which  are  chiefly  of  a  doctnnal  and  histon- 

his  edition  of  155/  contains  the  following  words :  *'ln       ,5  ,    u        »  u-^«u_  %t nu« 

^    .    .      .  _    •  .         ^  ..'  <j      ^-    D      '  cal  and  personal  character,  see  Hoefer,  Aiouv,  Biog,  (re- 

«xtenori  autem  parte  interpretationem  Sanctis  Pagni-      .     ,     ^  '  ^ 

ni  (quam  potissimum,  ut  maxime  fidam,  omnes  uno  ore  ' 

laudant),  crassioribus  litteris  excusam  damns :  sed  banc        V  ersicle  is  a  brief  and  terse  exclamation,  common. 

quidem  certe  multb  partibus  ea  quam  in  aliis  editioni-  ^y  consisting  of  a  single  sentence,  with  a  comapond- 

bus  habes,  meliorem.     Nactienim  sumus  duo  ex  prima  »"«  response,  which  is  used  m  vanoos  aervioea  of  the 

iUius  edUiow  exemplaria,  in  quibus  non  solum  typo-  Cliurch,  especially  m  the  Church  of  England;  alao  a 

graphica  enrata  non  pauca,  nee  levia,  manu  propria  ipse  »hort  antiphon  sung  towards  the  altar;  alao  the  prayer 

author  correxerat,  sed  multos  etiam  locos  diligentius  et  «'  acclamation  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hoon. 
accuratius  quam  antea  cxaminatos,  recognoverat."  Versions  op  the  Biblk,  a  general  osme  for  tnna- 

Croius  {Observat,)  states  that  he  hacl  seen  very  an-  lations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  other  bugiuigea  than 

x:icnt  Latin  MSS.  containing  Stephens's  division,  with  the  originaL 
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Origim, — ^After  the  Hebrew  had  ceaoed  to  be  spoken, 
bad  become  a  dead  language  in  the  2d  century  be- 
Dhrist,  and  still  more  after  the  spread  of  Christiani- 
ranslations  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  the  pre- 
ng  languages  of  the  age  became  a  thing  of  necessity, 
to  Jews  and  Christians,  in  Palestine  and  in  oth- 
mntries.  Accordingly,  almost  every  language  then 
enc  received  at  least  one  version,  which  became  of 
■nastlcal  authority,  and  was  used  instead  of  the 
inal  Hebrew  texU  In  this  way  there  arose,  almost 
emporaneously,  the  Alexandrine  version  for  the 
:ian  and  Egyptian  Jews,  and  the  earliest  Chaldee 
ions  for  those  who  dwelt  in  Palestine  and  Babylo- 
Afler  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  Chris- 
»  adopted  at  first  the  Sept. ;  but  in  the  2d  century 
e  appeared  three  or  four  other  Greek  versions  from 
bands  of  Jewish  and  Christian  translators,  the  ob- 
of  which  was  to  supersede  the  Sept.  In  this,  how- 
,  they  did  not  succeed,  and  these  works  are  now 
Jy  lost.  About  the  same  time,  the  Syrian  Christians 
e  the  Syriac  version,  and  the  Latin  Christians  pro- 
d  a  Latin  version  of  the  Sept.,  which  at  the  close  of 
4th  century,  gave  place  to  the  version  of  Jerome, 
3re9ent  Vulgate.  After  the  wide  extension  of  the 
»ic  language  in  the  7th  century,  both  Jews  and 
stians  began  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  Arabic 
—the  Jews  out  (^  the  original  Hebrew,  and  the 
stians  from  the  Sept.  Indeed,  this  latter  is  the 
with  all  translations  of  the  Old  Test,  made  by  the 
Bttaus  into  the  Oriental  languages. 
the  case  of  the  New  Test.,  there  did  not  for  a  long 
exist  any  occasion  for  a  translation,  as  the  Greek 
iiage,  in  which  it  was  written,  was  universally  prev- 
I  in  the  civilized  worid  at  the  time  of  the  promul- 
>n  of  the  Gospel.  In  certain  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
empire,  however,  the  Latin  soon  came  into  com- 
use,  especially  in  North  Africa,  and  hence  the  old 
c  and  afterwards  the  Vulg.  arose.  Still  earlier  a 
ac  version  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  Oriental 
istiaus,  to  whom  that  language  was  vemacuUr. 
Pkshitow 

[.  Literary  Character, — The  versions  of  the  Script- 
are  usuallv  divided  into  the  imtnediaie.  or  those 
e  directly  from  the  original  text,  and  the  medinie, 
lose  made  from  other  versions.  The  latter  are  also 
etimcs  called  daughters  of  the  former.  It  is  only 
le  of  the  first  species  which  have  any  hermeneutical 
le ;  those  of  the  latter  kind  can  only  serve  for  aid  in 
verbal  criticism  of  the  versions  from  which  they 
e  flowed,  and  are  inde^  of  no  special  importance 

I  here,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Sept.,  the  text  of 
ch  has  been  so  much  corrupted. 

he  ancient  translators  possessed  neither  grammati- 
nor  lexicographical  helps,  and  followed,  therefore, 
-y where  exegetical  tradition.  As  their  object,  too, 
always  a  practical,  rather  than  a  learned  or  scientific 
they  are  often  apt  to  fail  in  the  requbite  degree  of 
:tness,  and  sometimes  also  they  interweave  their 
views  and  impressions  in  their  versions.  This  last 
jmstance  renders  these  versions  less  available  as 
eciB  exegesis,  but  makes  them  so  much  the  more 
orunt  as  historical  documents  in  regard  to  the 
rs  of  the  age  and  of  the  sect  to  which  they  belong. 
Criticism. 

[I.  CUus{ficatton. — In  this  Cjfdopcedia  (including 
Supplement)  the  reader  will  find  a  concise  account 

II  the  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  made  in  an* 
t  and  modem  timea,  under  the  alphabetical  order  of 
various  languages.  In  general  all  the  tongues  of 
^  babbling  earth"  may  be  arranged  as  follows : 

.  JfymnnyUeMe  Loti^iMit^ML— Thepe  are  refernble,  geo- 
thfcally  and  phllolnctcally,  to  three  frrand  divisions, 
;  1.  Languages  of  China:  8.  Languages  of  the  Traus- 
zetic  pemnsiola  or  of  the  Indo-Chioeae ;  8.  Languages 
hibet  and  the  Himalayas. 

ShemMe  LtatfrnoM^  comprising:  1.  Samaritan,  orig- 
ly  identfeal  wtth  tMvnm ;  S.  Ancient  Syriac  and  Chai- 
whicbf  however,  have  their  representative  in  modern 


Syriac;  8.  Pehlvi,  the  ancient  tongue  of  Media,  a  com- 
pound probably  of  Chaldee  and  Syriac  with  Zend ;  4.  Va- 
rious Arabic  dialects ;  Himyaritic,  the  parent  of  Bkhkili : 
5.  Oheea,  or  Ethioptc,  now  superseded  by  its  modem  dia- 
lects, Tigrtf  and  Amharic. 

C.  Inao-Ewropean.  with  diffSerent  brauches:  1.  Medo- 
Perslan,  including  the  Persian,  Pnehtiio,  Beloochee.  Kur- 
dish, Ossitiuian,  and  Armenian ;  S.  Sanscrit,  subdivided 
into  (a)  languages  of  Sauscritic  origin,  as  Hindu  wee, 
Bengalee,  Assamese,  Uriys,  Nepalese^  ralpa,  Knmaon 
and  OarishalfCashmeriau.  Dogura  or  Jumboo,  Pnnjabee, 
Moultan  or  Ooch,  Sindhee,  Cuichee  and  GiUerattee,  Knn- 
kuua,  and  Mahratta;  (b)  languages  of  India  of  non-8an- 
scritic  origin,  as  Tamul,  Telinga,  Caiiarese,  Cingalese, 
and  Mnldivian :  (c)  rude  and  unwritten  langnases  of  non- 
Hanscritic  origin,  as  Gondee  or  Goandee ;  8.  Indo-Knro- 
pean  languages  of  Europe,  subdivided  into  the  different 
families,  as  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Graeco-Latin,  Traco-Uljrian, 
and  Slavonic 

D.  Ugro-Tartoirian.— To  this  class  belong  all  the  lan- 
guages of  £ar«>pe  and  Asia  which  are  not  either  Shemltic 
or  lud«)-Buropeau,  inclndinff  the  Finnish  and  Samoiede 
langungett  in  the  North:  Uie  Georgian  and  other  lan- 
gnsges  of  the  Caucasus  region ;  the  Turkish,  Mongolian, 
and  Tungusian  families  of  Central  Asia;  the  Japanese, 
Loochooan,  aiidCoreau  in  Western  Asia;  and  the£uska- 
Han,  or  Basque,  in  Western  Europe. 

E.  Polunnian  Languagf^  including  two  varieties,  the 
P(>lynesfau  and  Negntiau. 

¥,  African  Languages^  with  four  varieties :  Coptic,  Ber^ 
ber.  NigriHUamitic,  and  Nilo-Hamitic  languages,  with 
their  viirions  dialects. 

G.  American  LattguageB^  with  numerous  groups  or  fami- 
lies. 

A  different  classification  is  adopted  by  A.  H.  Sayce, 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Languages  (Lond. 
1880),  ii,  33  sq.,  following  the  results  of  Friedrich  MUl- 
ler,  in  his  Grundriss  der  Sprachwissenschaft  (Vienna, 
1876).  The  following  passage  fn>m  Sayce*s  work  {loc. 
cit,  p.  32)  will  be  of  interest :  "  The  test  of  linguistic 
kinship  is  agreement  in  structure,  grammar,  and  roots. 
Judged  by  this  test,  the  languages  at  present  spoken  in 
the  world  probably  fall,  as  Prof.  Friedrich  Mliller  ob- 
serves, into  *  about  one  hundred  different  families,'  be- 
tween which  science  can  discover  no  connection  or  re- 
lationship. When  we  consider  how  many  languages 
have  perished  since  man  first  appeared  on  the  globe,  we 
may  gain  some  idea  of  the  numberless  essays  and  types 
of  speech  which  have  gone  to  form  the  lang^iage-world 
of  the  present  day.  Language  is  the  reflection  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  primitive  languages  of  the  earth  were  as 
infinitely  numerous  as  the  communities  that  produced 
them.  ...  So  far  as  the  available  data  allow,  the  exist- 
ing languages  of  the  worid  may  be  classified  as  follows" 
(referring  to  the  seventy-six  heads  adopted), "  though  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  many  cases  our  informa- 
tion is  scanty  and  doubtful,  and  languages  here  grouped 
under  a  single  head  may  hereafter  turn  out  to  be  dis- 
tinct and  unrelated.**    See  Tongues,  Confusion  op. 

IV.  History  of  Modem  Efforts,— At  the  beginning 
of  the. present  century  there  existed  a  number  of  ver- 
sions, which  formed  a  stock  for  the  newly  established 
Bible  societies  to  commence  upon.  There  were  trans- 
lations into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  into  a 
few  spoken  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  into  four  only  of  countries  lying  beyond.  Some  of 
these  old  versions  were  not  adopted ;  others  were  print- 
ed for  use  until  something  better  could  be  provided— for 
it  is  better  to  give  a  starving  roan  stale  bread  than  keep 
him  waiting  while  you  are  baking ;  and  others,  again, 
have  been  employed  without  material  change  up  to  the 
present  time.  In  some  countries  a  single  version  has 
been  accepted,  as  in  England ;  elsewhere,  as  in  France 
and  Germany,  use  has  been  made  of  more  than  one; 
and  in  cases  where  important  sections  of  the  people 
have  refused  one  version,  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
most  Bible  societies  to  permit  them  to  purchase  a  ver- 
sion they  would  receive ;  provided,  alwaya,  that  it  was 
substantially  faithful  and  revealed  cleariy  the  way  of 
salvation. 

.  New  transUtions  have  been  made  aiooe  1804  in  about 
two  hundred  and  twe$Uy-six  languages.  To  state  how 
many  have  been  due  to  the  labors  of  any  particular 
body  of  missionaries  would  not  be  easy,  inasmuch  aa, 
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in  many  cases,  various  missions  have  been  engaged. 
The  same  difficulty  applies,  in  a  measure,  to  the  work 
of  the  Bible  societies,  two  or  more  having  often  pub- 
lished in  the  same  language.  Still  the  following  may 
be  taken  as  an  approximate  statement-,  though  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  figures  is  not  guaranteed : 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has 

published  or  assisted  to  publish  new  ver- 

i*ionH  iu 187  languages. 

The  American  Bible  Society 41 

The  National  Bible  Society  m  Scotland ....    6 

The  Bible  Translation  Society 14 

The  Society  for   Promoting  Christian 

Knowledge 17        " 

The  Trinitarian  Bible  Society 8         " 

The  Netherlands  Bible  Society 11         •• 

The  Bible  societies  of  Germany  (viz.  the 

PniSKian  Bible  Society,  4 ;  the  W&rtem- 

l>erg  Bible  Society,  4 ;  and  the  Bremen 

Bible  Society  1) 9         *• 

The  Bible  societies  of  Switzerland '. '.    9         " 

The  Bible  societies  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 

and  Norway 6 


it 


41 


Many  of  the  above  translations  extend  only  to  a  part  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  entire  Bible  has  been  rendered  dur- 
ing the  present  century  into  ahoutjijly-jire  languagesj  the 
New  Test,  into  eighty 'four^  and  parts  only  into  eighty' 
seven.  It  may  surprise  the  reader  to  learn  that  the  work 
should,  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases,  be  incomplete ; 
but  no  one  will  wonder  who  realizes  the  prodigious  labor 
involved  in  making  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible. 
The  Burmese  version  of  Judson  occupied  nineteen 
years;  the  Bengali  of  Dr.  Carey,  at  least  fifteen  years; 
the  Tahitian,  twenty  years;  the  Arabic,  sixteen  years; 
the  Turkish  of  Dr.  Schauffler,  fourteen  years;  the  Man- 
darin Colloquial  of  the  Old  Test.,  by  Dr.  Schereschewsky, 
fifteen  years;  and,  after  nearly  forty  years  of  study  and 
of  missionary  labor.  Dr.  Williamson  and  Dr.  Biggs  com- 
pleted their  Dakota  version  of  the  Bible,  and  one  of  them 
estimates  that  he  has  spent  on  an  average  fully  thirty 
minutes  on  each  verse  he  has  translated.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  ?  We  can  imagine  the  labor  it  would  cost 
simply  to  transcribe  the  book  from  Genesis  to  Revela- 
tion ;  but  how  much  greater  must  have  been  the  labor 
of  men  like  Eliot  or  MolSat,  who  had  to  note  down 
phonetically  the  words  used  by  the  natives,  mould 
them  by  degrees  into  a  written  language,  and  then  cast 
into  that  rough  mould  the  elevated  spiritual  conceptions 
of  the  Bible !  How  difficult  to  find  the  equivalents  for 
siny  atone tnent,  righteoumesSj  in  languages  possessing,  per- 
haps, a  dozen  words  for  murder^  according  as  mother, 
child,  or  other  relative  is  despatched,  but  none  for  grati- 
tude or/orgivenesSf  because  such  affections  are  unknown ! 
Considering  the  varied  difficulties  of  the  work,  the 
marvel  is  that  so  much  has  been  translated,  and  trans- 
lated so  well.  As  language,  especially  the  foreign,  be- 
comes better  known  in  the  course  of  time,  the  necessity 
of  revision  is  felt,  and  by  none  perhaps  so  much  as  by 
the  translator  himself;  and  thus  it  happened  that  many 
versions  were  revised  at  different  times,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce one  Bible  for  the  converts  and  to  avoid  the  evil  of 
varying  versions.     (B.  P.) 

Versmann,  Ernst  Friedkich,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  (lermany,  was  bom  July  14, 1814,  at  Tunning, 
on  the  Eider.  From  1833  to  1837  he  studied  theology 
at  Kiel  and  Berlin;  in  1840  he  was  made  deacon  at 
Itzehoe,  in  1857  pasCor  primarius  and  provost,  in  1868 
member  of  the  Lutheran  consistory  at  Kiel,  and  died 
Aug.  2, 1873.  Versmann  belongs  to  the  most  promi- 
nent theologians  of  Sleswick  -  Hol^tein.  Besides  ser- 
mons and  other  ascetical  writings,  he  published  Das 
Leben  Jesu  m  12  Vortragen  (Itzehoe,  1865).  See  Zuch- 
old,  BiU,  Theol.  ii,  1384.     (a  P.) 

Vert,  Claudk  dk,  a  French  liturgist,  was  bom  in 
Paris,  Oct.  4, 1645,  educated  by  the  canons  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve at  Nanterre,  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict, 
and  became  bishop  of  Gap.  After  travelling  in  Italy^ 
he  was  made  treasurer  to  the  Abbey  of  Clugny,  visitor  of 
the  order,  and  vicar-general  in  1694.  In  1695  he  ob- 
4aine<l  the  priory  of  St.  Peter  at  Abbeville,  and  died 


there  May  1, 1708.  He  made  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  his  particular  study,  and  tried  to  ezpUun  tbeo 
both  literally  and  historically.  For  hia  works,  see  Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GeneraUj  a.  v. 

Vertabiets.    See  Vaktabkds. 

Verticordia,  in  Roman  mythology,  is  a  sumame 
of  Venus,  the  directrix  of  the  heart.  There  was  a  tem- 
ple erected  to  her  when  three  vestal  virgins  had  fallen 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  she  might  turn  the  beam  of 
women  from  unchastity.  To  dedicate  this  temple  and 
to  erect  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  there  were  aeleoed 
by  lot,  out  of  one  hundred  of  the  most  virtuous  woroen^ 
ten,  who  then  named  one  of  their  number  (Sulpici8,wife 
of  Fulvius  Flaccus)  for  the  perfonnance  of  that  duty. 

Vertot,  Ren^  Aubert  dk,  a  French  historiograpberr 
was  bom  in  the  Castle  Bennetot,  in  Normandy,  Nov. 
25,  1655.     In  1671  he  joined  the  Capuchins,  but,  un- 
able to  carry  out  their  austere  regulations,  he  joined, 
in  1677,  the  Premonstratensians  at  Val-Serry,  in  tbe 
diocese  of  Soissona.     In  the  same  year  he  was  caUed 
to  Premontre,  in  the  diocese  of  Laons,  as  profeieor 
of  philosophy,  but  in  1683  he  went  as  prior  to  Joyeo- 
val,  in  1687  to  Croissy,  and  in  1693  as  pastor  to  Fre- 
ville,  to  leave  it  soon  for  Paris,  where  he  intended  to 
pursue  his  studies.     In  1701  he  was  made  member  of 
the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres,  and  in 
1715  historiographer  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  and  died 
June  15, 1785.     He  wrote,  Uistoire  des  Chevaliers  Uot- 
pitaliers  de  S,  Jean  de  Jerusalem,  appelUs  depuis  ^        ^ 
Cheval,  de  Rhodes,  et  Aujourd'hui  Us  Cheval.  dr  MaUe 
(Paris,  1727,  5  vols.).     Besides,  there  are  a  number  uf 
dissertations  published  in  the  Memoires  de  rActidimit 
des  Inscriptions  and  in  the  JoumcU  des  Sarua*.    Se^ 
Winer,  IJandbuch  der  theol,  Literatur,  i,  728;  Jucher, 
AllgemeinesGelehrten'fjexikon,8,v.;  Hoefer,  Xovc.  Bu>g»   ^ 
Ginerale,s,v.     (RP.) 

Vertumnus,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  god  oC 
very  doubtful  significance,  of  whom  nothing  certain  i* 
known  save  that  in  Rome,  where  the  Tuscan  fttreet  lead* 
to  the  Forum,  his  statue  was  erected ;  and  that  a  feast. 
Vertumnalia,  was  held  on  Aug.  27  in  honor  of  him :  alM> 
that  Pomona,  the  goddess  of  fmit,  was  thought  to  have 
been  his  wife.     Some  call  him  god  of  the  seasons,  oth- 
ers god  of  trade;  some  say  he  came  from  the  Tuscans, 
others  from  the  Sabines. 

Verulaxn,  Councils  of  (Concilium  Verulamiense), 
Verulam,  or  Verulamium,  was  an  ancient  town  of  Eng- 
land, County  of  Hertford,  the  site  of  which  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  city  of  St.  Albans,  which  is  twenty  miles 
northwest  of  London.  Two  ecclesiastical  councils  were 
held  here  as  follows : 

I.  (Called  also  Council  of  St,  Albans)  Was  held  A.D. 
429  by  SS.  Germanus  and  Lupus  against  the  Pelagian 
heresy.  The  authors  of  this  detestable  heresy,  writes 
Constantius,  came  to  the  council  glittering  with  pomp  * 
and  fine  dresses,  and  surrounded  by  their  partisans.  An 
immense  concourse  of  people — men,  women,  and  chil- — - 

dren — were  assembled ;  leave  was  given  to  the  Pelagi 

ans  to  speak  first,  which  they  did,  and  at  much  length ;? 
after  which  the  venerable  bishops  poured  forth,  in  an — 
swer,  the  torrent  of  their  eloquence,  supporting  their 
own  assertions  by  divine  testimonies.    Their  opponent* 
testified  by  their  silence  that  they  could  not  withstand 
them,  and  the  assembled  multitude  with  loud  shouts 
proclaimed  the  \Hictory  of  the  Catholics.     See  Wilktna, 
ConciL  i,  3. 

H.  Was  held  A.D.  798,  attended  by  king  Offa,  arch- 
bbhop  Humbert,  and  a  large  concourse,  before  whom 
the  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban  was  discussed, 
and  the  king  recommended  a  journey  to  Rome.  See 
Mansi,  ConciL  xiii,  861 ;  Wilkins,  bv  Haddan  and  Stnbbs, 
iii,470. 

Vervactor,  in  Roman  my tbology,  was  a  god  of  the 
fields,  who  was  said  to  give  the  fallow  gnraiid  its  fruit* 
fulness  again. 


VERY  REVEREND 


Ida 


VKSPEliS 


RevBTond  i>  a  title  given  by  cuicom 
lergj-men  in  priests'  orJern  whu  have  itlaiu 
HH  or  dignity.     In  the  Church  o(  Englniiil 


the  initial  letters  uf  ili 
iour,  'lijffoiJc  XpioTiit, 

I   anil  the  ides  uf  my  pec 
■ItacheJ  («  it  iiipeara  lu  h«v 
clusively  by  English  antiijuu 


ante  inii  titles  at  the  5*v< 

i  Viit,  S-Jrlip.    This  rurm, 

l"Bys  given  to  the  aureole, 

.   .  irsynibulical  meaning  beiuir 

!giale  churches.     In  the  Anglu  -  Komaii ...-■.. 

It  i<  applied  to  canons  of  citliedrals,  lu  » 

ilia,  John  us,  »  celebrale<l  preacher  and  doo  •"*»■  •™'   '"   ""em"!/  coramun   in   me,liBval    seals, 

eolugv  at  Erfurt  aiiil  U'onna,  often  confound-  "P««Uy    »"<»«   uf  bisho|«   and   nioii«i,iie  eautlish- 

John  Weasel  (q,  v.),  with  whom  he  lield  near-  d"""- 

ineDentiaMnu,itaeeimdeniiied  fur  his  theolog-       Vaapaaian,  Titus  Flavius,  ■  Roman  emperor, 

iona  at  Mentz  in  M79,  and  cast  iniu  prison,  was  bom  Nov.  17.  A.D.  9,  near  Reate,  ■  Sahine  vil- 

e  soon  died.     A  Catliolic  wliu  wit.iesswi  liie  lage,  where   his   father  was  lax  -  gatherer.      He  be- 

t  he  advanced  itothing  but  what  miglil  be  tie-  came  a  succennful  soldier,  and  after  serving  in  Britain 

xcept  in  reganl  to  the  pnicesiiion  of  the  Holy  and  elaewhere,  was  sent  by  Nero  to  Palestine  in  68. 

I  which  be  agreed  with  the  (iceeliB.     .See  M>»-  He  began  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  slonn- 

,t.  o/lhe  Ckareh,  bk.  iii,  cent,  xv,  pi.  ii,  ch.  il  iiig  uf  Sepphoris  and  Joiapata  in  67 ;  and  in  6M,  after 

■y  WtLLiAM,  an  American  Episcopal  cJcrgv-  ^^•""E  "f 'be  revolt  ofVindex  against  the  emperor, 

1  bom  at  Braintree,  Ma».,  in  1H74.     He  gra.lu-  ^^  hastened  the  operations  of  his  army  until  he  had 

larvard  Colleee  in  1693,  and  pursued  his  the,.-  "'""  ■""  ''e"fi>y«l  "I  the  lowiw  in  bis  way  before  he 

ii„^;„„  „r  ,h„  »„!■   tt.„„^i  reached  trie  neignbinliooil  of  Jerusalem  Itself.     At  this 


_  ^ reached  llie  ndglibinliooil  of  Je: 

.f  King's  Chapel,  IkHton.     Under  a  call    juncture  lie  was  chosen  emperoi    . 
»rs  of  the  Epi«opal  communion  of  the    ""■  "ibsequenily  by  the  entire  East. 


e  Euiwopal  co,„u,uii«.,.  ^.  ...^  -     - 

..  r  York,  he  embarked  for  EugUnd  in  the  >■""?'  '"  «>ir,i>«n.V  with  Ins  son  Thus,  tl 

1697  I,,  receive  h.dv  unlers,  and  waa  ordained  "''!=''  ™'>'«l,'''e  complete  destruction  of  the  Jewuih 

eiirvComptnn.bisho'pofLondomAue.l6ofthe  PoliV  ""i  "«"«"■     He  afterwanis  sent  Bassiis  to  put 

r.    He  returned  to  New  York,  and  was  inducted,  *'*"  ""'  ■"'  >«""■■"'  uf  the  ttvoli,  and  to  take  meaa- 

tnmaiid  of  the  governor,  into  his  office  by  Rev.  ""•  ">«'  "»  ">"'"  "'  ''"•eM'ne  "bould  be  rebuilt;  but 

1  Selyna  of  New  York,  Rev.  .lohannes  Petroa  ''*  'l'"»<""enaiioed  cruelty  and  the  abuse  of  power  in 

iton,  Thomas  Wenham  and  Robert  Lurling,  ^^^"g  *"''  '•'«  subjugated  people.    The  restlMS  agi- 

■anlens,  in  Ihe  Dutch  Church,  on  Chri.tm«^  """"'  "^  '^'  «»''""  "wmi*""!  bira,  nevertheless,  to 

Ir.  Selyns  and  Mr.  Vcsev  preached  allematelv  P"'  ''"1"  "*'*".  "^^^I'uua  spirit  by  force  in  Egypt  and 

hureb-the  one  in  Dutch,  the  other  in  English  *->""«■  '"^  ^  "  h"""^'  l""'  ""e  iemple  of  Onias, 

>ul  three  months.     Mr.  Vesey  was  married  to  a  ""f  Lew'topolis,  should  be  destroyed.     He  furthermore 

de  earlv  in  March  following.    Meanwhile  Trin-  o-rapfUed  '"e  ™u™  "»"«"  "'  the  Jews  to  render  into 

Bh.  the  edifice  under  construction  for  the  Enis-  "'^  Temple  of  Capitolme  Jupiter  a  inbute  equal  to  the 

sety  of  New  York,  wu  approaching  comple-  '"  "■"  *"''  '""  —"•"""•-'  '"  "■•'  '"  •>'.  T.™ni. 

was  rormally  opwed  for  public  woisbip  on 
March  13. 1698,     Mr.  Vesev  was  rector  of  this  atw«iwi*3\.  /■• 

oved  by  death.  ^ffl?*^         fi'^. 


o  pay  to  the  Temple 


appoint 


I  held 
lining 


ipered  in  his  hands.     He  was  largely  aided  in 

s  by  schoidmaslen  and  calechlsls  provided  for  at  Jerusalem.     He  is,  hoi 

aiice,  and  by  regularly  appointed  assistaulB  at  ing  displayed,  from  his  ; 

periods,  viz.  Rev.  Robert  Jenny.  Rev.  James  nesa  and   mildness  tnwi 

■,  Bev.ThomaaColgan.and  Rev.  Robert  Charl-  which  numerous  ill usl 
-.  Veaey  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety  as  well        Christianity  was  n 

rr,  and  saw  the  fruits  of  his  labors  and  exam-  reign  of  Vespasian  or 

It  harveel.     He  died  July  18,  was  id™ti6ed  with  Ji 

of  over  (brty-eight  year*  in  tlie  lai 


Coio^^Tespadan. 

to  be  credited  with  hav< 
ippy  people  of 


ce.  See  Spragu  . 
•/the  A ratr.  rul- 
sq. 

:a  Plscls  (Uid. 
fitk),  a  name  ap- 
Albeit  DUrer  to  a 
IV  al  figure,  formed 
equal  circles  cut- 
h  other  in  their 

farm  given  to  the 


'  Trinity  and  the 
Virgin  are  aur- 
in  the  paintings 
iturrs  of  the  Mid- 

Ith«b«nc„n.  ve-lcaPl-cl..ElyC.ihedr.l 
that  It  was  ailopt-  ' 

le  idea  that  this  figure  is  svmbolical,  and  signil 
be  Greek  word  ix^vs  (a  jiiA).  which  contaii 


lade  to  suffer  peiHculion  in  the 
ly  because,  and  only  so  far  as,  it 
ichiism,  and  its  Imubles  cannot  be 
irge  of  the  emperor,  though  Sulpicius 
Sevenis,  in  bis  ChnmieU  (beginning  of  the  Sth  cen- 
tur}'),  ilechles  otherwise.      Vespasian    died  June   24. 

his  son.  See  tlie  hisi<>ries,  and  Senag,  Reul- I'JKi/kiop. 
s,v,;  al»oSmiih,/Krf.o/(;i-.(mdftoi>..«oj7.s.  V,;  and 
the  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Inikx  Progratn- 
iwKun,  p.  96. 

Veaperal  is  a  division  of  the  aniiphanariam  con- 
taining the  chanta  for  vespers  (q.  v.). 

'^^wpVim  (frm-toag s  lM.reipera,offdumveiper1i- 
nun,  luctmariun ;  fir.  Xu^^viicov )  is  the  wonhip  ca- 
nonically  assigned  to  the  hour  of  sunset  or  oflamplighl- 
ing,  being  the  hut  but  one  of  the  seven  canonical  hours 
(q.  v.).  In  signifitaiice  the  vesper  service  correspimils 
with  the  daily  evening  sacrifice  of  the  Old-TesU  cullus. 
but  also  with  Ihe  descent  of  Christ  from  the  cross,  and 
it  is  supposed  to  coincide  in  time  with  the  hour  when 
the'  Lonl's  supper  was  instituted.  Fmm  the  fact  that 
it  is  m«itioned  by  the  most  ancient  fatheia,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  custom  of  bidding  an  assembly  for  public 
worship  at  this  time  of  the  day  is  of  very  bigh  antiqui- 


ty.  In  Ihe  4th  cenluty— perhajn  in  the  8d— there  wu  ■ 
public  evening  «ervice  in  the  Eutem  churcbei,  u  we 
lurn  froni  the  Apoilulieal  Comliluliimt,  Custan,  in 
the  beginning  uf  (he  5ih  century,  refera  the  evening 
anct  nocturnal  uuemblies  or  the  ^^rptians  tn  the  lime 
of  Ht.  Mark  the  Evangelist.  Veipeis  is  the  lirst  addi- 
tiuii  tu  the  original  tliree  hour<  of  pnyer  known  to 
Cj'prian — Itiiiiii,  mlui.  Mini  runui  (see  Crpriaii.  i>e 
Oral.  IkHHtHica,  &  Hn.  i  a>r>'Hntnin,  //ihh.  69  ml  Pup. 
A  alioch. ;  and  Jeramr,  Ep.  i2  ad  Euiloch.  c  37 ;  comth 
Dan.  vi,  II;  Acta  ii,  Ifi;  iii,l;x,9).  The  monaatic 
lulcE  of  the  6th  anil  Tth  ceiiluriefi  had  already  in- 

eighL  The  original  furm  of  the  veeper  service  conaiH- 
ed  of  the  singing  of  twelve  pnalms.  Thi*  numher  waa 
afterwards  reduced  to  wven,  fouT  of  which  were  anign- 
ed  to  the  vesper  sen-ice  proper,  to  be  lung  anliphoiial- 
Iv,  and  three  to  the  Compbtorium.  Benedict  of  Niinia 
(q.  V.)  adds  to  these  pulms  Che  reading  of  a  chapter  of 
Scripture,  a  responsorium,  the  Amtirosian  hymn  and 
connected  venicle,  the  JUagnificiil,  and  the  Litany,  the 
Lord's  l*rayer,  and  the  closing  prayer  ai  conitant  ele- 
ments of  the  vesper  seri'ice.  The  non-monastic  llturgv 
of  the  Western  Church  has  a  limilar  service,  tive  psalm's 
being  prescribed  instead  of  four— the  number  having 
reference  to  the  Qve  senses  in  man,  and  denoting  also 
the  inferior  degree  of  perfection  poesesied  by  the  secu- 
lar clergy  and  the  laity.  The  Roman  Breeiniy  makes 
vespers  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Laudt  (q.  v.) :  five 
psalms  with  antiphones,  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  ■ 
hymn,  a  versicle  with   responsorinm.  the  iIagH\)U:at 

memorations,  sulTrages,  and  prufH*.  Vespers  is  the  only 
portion  of  the  caiionically  prescribed  worship  for  each 
day  which  is  constantly  celebrated  in  the  public  ser- 
vices of  the  RciDiish  Church.  In  the  evangelical 
churches  voices  have  been  heard  asking  (or  a  liturgi- 
cal vesper  aetvlce,  particularly  on  great  occasions,  and 
•speciaily  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  demattd 
haa  not  been  altogether  unheeded  in  many  quarters. 
See  Erans^  KirelmteUung,  1861,  p.  849  Ki.,  167  aq.; 
Hcngsteiiberg,  VnptrgottrnfiatU  (Berlin,  1861)  ;  Die- 
drich,  Braiarian  (ibid.  i!.a.)i  Henog,  Smt-Hiiq/- 
Uop.t.v. 

VESPERS,  SiciuAH,  a  term  applied  to  the  massacre 
of  the  French  residents  in  Sicily  by  the  natives  on 
Easter-day,  1282.  The  tyranny  of  the  French  had 
become  intolerable  to  the  Sidliatia,  and  a  plot  was 
formed  for  their  extermination.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  massacre  should  begin  at  the  lolling  of  the  bell  for 
evening  veapera,  anti  the  work  was  so  tborongbly  done 
that  very  few  of  the  French  escaped.  Neither  rank, 
age,  nor  sex  lecriveil  any  quarter.  It  is  said  that  pope 
Nicholas  III  was  made  acquainted  with  thia  plot,  but 
died  before  it*  execution. 

Teaplll&nte  were  the  undertaken  or  gravedig- 
gers  who  formed  one  class  uf  aubonlinate  servants  of  the 
early  Church,  and  were  so  called  probably  fmrn  their 
carrying  out  the  dead  in  the  night.  Some  trace  the 
word  to  rffpmM,  the  evening, 

Teaaela,  Saceei),  o/lir  Allar,  is  a  general  name 
for  the  vessels  used  in  the  sacratnenial  and  other  rites 
of  the  Church.  These  are  more  numerous  in  the  ritual- 
istic churches  than  in  others,  and  anciently  were  held 
very  sacred.  By  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  sobdeacons 
were  forbidden  to  handle  the  plate  or  to  enter  the  sacris- 
ty ;  by  the  second  Council  of  Rome,  a  reader  or  ostiarius 
received  a  like  restriction ;  and  by  the  Council  ol  Agcle, 
all  not  in  ordera  were  su  prohibited.  The  principal 
vessels  and  appertaining  articles  are  the  roUowingi 
aiKpalla,  ot  vessel  for  holding  consecrated  oil,  or  the 
large  flagon  used  for  a  cruet  in  the  holy  sacrament  j 
mun-,  or  vessel  for  holding  burning  incenae;  f/ialicr, 
the  vessel  for  the  sacramental  wine;  ciJoriuifl,  either  a 
canopy  over  the  altar  or  a  box  or  vESeel  to  contain  the 
Invad  in  ibe  celcbratitm  of  tbe  eucbariat,  ccTjtoral,  a 
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square  piece  of  doth  for  balding  the  body  of  Cbriil  « 

communion ;  oo/umfto,  a  dove-shaped  vessel  to  (uiiid 
the  eucharist  suspended  over  the  altaiby  a  chain  fn>m 
the  rouf;  crurl*,  two  small  flagous  for  coiitaiiiiag  itic 
wine  anil  water  at  holy  communion:  tujy-mrfrr pw, i 
vatur  pot  to  hold  the  holy  water;  Bumsf rimn-.  a inoi- 
parenl  vessel  for  showing  the  euchariat  in  thcruntiT 
bread  to  the  jieople;  palm,  the  plate  on  wbicb  tbt 
bread  is  placed  at  holy  communion ;  pall,  a  cemiij 
for  the  cbalti-e  in  certain  portions  of  the  mass;  funfoi- 
ror,a  piece  of  lawn  or  flue  linen  fur  cleansing  tlvfchilkt 
and  paten ;  py:r,  a  box  or  vessel  in  which  to  pmnre 
the  euchBrist,in  llicfonn  of  bread,  for  the  sck  bikI  Utt- 
er communicants  who  cannot  be  present  :n  tbecliatcl: 
pgx-cliUi,  a  cloth  or  veil  for  covering  the  pyx ;  tlitM. 
a  vessel  in  which  Incense  is  burned.  See  each  voidiD 
its  place.    See  also  Oeu(ai»»ts,  EccLBsiASTicAt. 

VESSELS  ran  Holy  Oii.  These,  in  mediivil 
churches,  were  arranged  like  three  lowers  aiouiid  t 
central  crown-topped  spire,  with  whicli  thej-  werrnm- 
nected.  Each  contained  a  small  phial,  which  cuuU  lie 
detached  when  wanted,  and  a  spoon.  Oneoflhewphidt 
held  the  oil  for  baptism ;  a  second,  chrism  for  conlnu- 
tiini;  and  a  third,  oil  for  the  sick,  Tliey  were  ojit 
of  copper  or  silver  gilt.  Tbe  ampulla,  fur  rhrisD,  ■» 
sometimes  made  of  ivory  and  cr\'stal,  tu  distiuguiiti  it 
from  the  vessels  conuining  the  oils.     See  Uii. 

Vaita,  an  ancient  Latin  divuiity,  the  fire-godikiB, 

identical  with  the  Ureck  Uatia.    She  was  the  enlmh- 

mcDt  of  tbe  idea  ikit 

the  8ute  was  tlK  gicst 


proniiDent  n 
the.  Pauittt, 
hold  gods,  oi 


altar 


■    for 


whole  Latin  people  be- 
ing at  Lanuvium,  about 
twen  ty  m  iles  frrxn  Hotne, 
on  the  Appian  Way, 
where  the  Roman  cuii- 
aula  and  other  odicin 
adored  sacriScea  on  en- 
tering upon  their  nf- 
ficea.  The  Veela  of 
Rome  had  her   temple    - 

of  the  Penates,  where  -- 
she  was  served  by  bet — : 

tals  (q.  v.),  aud  whrr^ 
was  depoaited  the  c«l — 
ebrated   Palladium,  or 
sUtue    nf    Pallas,    the 
pledge  of  the  safety  uf 
the  empire.    T'be  Sn 
eontinoa  Uy  bu  med  upuo 
the  hearth  in  the  T«m|de  of  Veaia,  and  was  annualli 
renewed  ou  March  1,  uid  at  the  same  Ijme  was  renewtii 
tlic  iaurel-tice  which  shaded  her  hearth.     The  siatuei 
of  Vesta  before  wliich  the  devout  Komana  daily  sacri- 
ficed were  placed  in  front  of  the  doors  of  their  housrs, 
which,  according  to  sinie,  were  hence  called  resfihi/M. 
An  oath  in  her  name  was  conuJered  moat  sacred  and 
inviolable.     See  Vestai.ia:  Vkstalh. 
TMtal  VlrgiiiB.     See  VHffTAiA 
Vutalla,  an  annual  festival,  held  on  Jutw  9  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  in  honor  of  Vesta  (q.  v.),  ou  tbe  occa- 
sion of  which  none  but  women  walked  to  the  leinple  of 
the  goddess,  and  that  with  bare  feet. 

Veatall,  in  the  Roman  religiun.     These   maiden 
priesteasca  of  Vesta  (q.  v.)  were  held  iu  high  eataem  4Dd 


ngnre  of  Vef  la. 
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enjoyed  great  privikge«.     They  poasesaed,  for  inBtance, 

the  right  to  make  a  testament  as  soon  as  they  stepped 

into  the  service  of  the  goddess  (they  were  required  to 

be  ten  years  old!  upon  entrance).     They  were  further 

aUowed  a  lictor,  to  aimounce  their  coming ;  and  they 

had  the  right  c^  pardoning  a  condemned  criminal  when 

they  met  him.     They  also  sat  in  seau  of  honor  at  the 

theatre.     But  they  were  also  subject  to  very  strict  ob- 

aenranceSf  and  incurred  frightful  punishments  in  case 

of  any  failure.    The  conditions  of  their  acceptance  were : 

they  and  their  parents  must  be  free -bom;  both  par- 

ents  were  required  to  be  living  and  residing  in  Italy, 

and  cmrrying  on  an  honorable   business.     When  an 

election    was  necessary,  twenty  girls  were   selected, 

who  cast  lou  in  public  meetings.     But  this  was  not 

oecesaary  when  a  father  lawfully  offered,  of  his  own 

free  will  and  accord,  his  daughter  free  from  all  bodi- 

]y  imperfections.     The  number  of  Vestals  was  at  first 

tiro,  afterwards  four,  and  from  Servius  Tullius's  time 

lix.     Ten  years  long  they  were  to  learn  the  service, 

ten  years  they  were  obliged  to  ser\'e,  and  ten  years 

they  were  required  to  teach  the  probationers.     After 

he  expiration  of  this  term  of  years  they  were  permit- 

«di  to  marry,  but  this  was  not  looked  upon  as  honora- 

>le.      Their  duties  were,  the  performance  of  the  sacri- 

Icea,  care  of  the  sacred  vestibules,  preservation  of  the 

-teraal  fire,  and  the  strictest  virtues,  especially  chastity. 

if  the  fire  became  extinguished,  the  guilty  one  was 

3eaten  with  switches;  if  one  was  found  unchaste,  she 

was  buried  alive.    Such  an  occurrence  was  lookeil  upon 

■•  a  dreadful  sign  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  and  the 

whole  city  went  into  mourning.    The  clothing  of  the 

Vestala  was  composed  of  a  long  white  dress,  a  priestly 

fillet,  and  a  veil;  still  it  was  not  forbidden  them  to 

adorn  themselves. 

Vesttbole,  a  hall  or  antechamber  next  to  the  en- 
trance, from  which  doors  open  to  the  various  rooms  or 
passages  of  a  house.  This  is  the  Vitruvian  and  the 
modem  sense;  but  the  latter  includes  any  lobby,  porch, 
or  anteroom  through  which  a  larger  apartment  or  a 
house,  etc,  is  entered.  Vestibulum,  in  mediaeval  Latin, 
is  also  used  for  the  vestiarium,  or  vestry^  and  sometimes 
for  the  nave,  the  eedesiit  being  strictly  the  choir  only. 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  disputed,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  first  signified  the  entrance  -  chamber  to  the 
bsihfs  where  the  clothes  of  the  bather  were  Isid  aside; 
and  hence  the  entrance  to  a  house  or  any  public  ed- 
like. 

Vestment,  Thb,  a  term  usually  applied  to  the  chas- 
uble, which  is  the  eucharistic  vestment,  and  is  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  expression  (he  sacrament  in 
reference  to  the  Lord's  supper.  In  mediaeval  times, 
however,  it  included  a  complete  set  of  eucharistic  vest- 
ments— via.,  chasuble,  amice,  stole,  and  maniple.  See 
Ykstmkxts. 

Veetuient  Board  is  a  table  sometimes  placed  in 
the  aanctuariea  of  churches  in  ancient  times,  on  which 
a  bishop's  vestments  were  placed  before  assuming  them, 
and  after  taking  them  off. 


I,  Glbricat^  are  those  ofiicial  garments 
which  are  worn  by  the  clergy  in  divine  service.  The 
following  list  comprises  all  the  vestments  in  common 
use,  and  many  that  have  been  used  occasionally  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  places : 

1.  The  a2b  Is  a  long  linen  garment  with  tight  sleeves, 
and  is  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle. 

%,  The  ahnncBf  or  almutivnu  was  a  hood  of  ftir  worn 
anciently  while  reciting  the  office  by  canons,  and  after- 
wards by  other  dlstingoisbed  eccletfiaslics,  as  a  protection 
against  cold. 

5.  Tlie  amiee,  or  aimietwk,  was  an  oblong  piece  of  fine 
liiien  with  strings,  woni  by  all  clergy  above  the  minor 
orders  over  tlM  cassock;  and  was  pinced  fln*t  on  the  head, 
then  being  adjusted  roond  the  neck  formed  the  collar. 

4.  Band*^  two  Iklling  pieces  of  Inwn.  edged  with  a  hem 
of  the  same  material,  worn  in  front  of  the  neck. 

6.  The  biretia,  or  birttmitt  is  a  cap  worn  by  Western  ec- 
clesiaatica  of  all  grades. 


!     6.  The  coMoek.  or  pellicia  (peUia,  fUr,  the  lining  of  the 
garment  anciently),  is  a  garment  which  fits  the  body  cloee- 
!  ly,  but  is  loose  and  flowing  l)elow. 

7.  The  ehamMe  was  a  circular  or  elliptical  piece  of  c'loth. 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre  to  admit  the  bead,  and  when 
worn  completely  covered  the  body. 

8.  The  enimeray  or  ehimere^  is  a  short  sleeveless  cloak 
worn  over  the  rochet  as  the  ordinary  dress  of  prelates. 

9.  The  eineture  is  a  flat  band,  asually  about  three  yard» 
long  and  four  inches  wide,  used  to  confine  the  cassock 
around  the  wnist. 

10.  The  colobium  was  like  the  tnnic,  except  that  it  was 
withoat  sleeves. 

11.  The  eqve  is  an  exact  semicircle,  like  a  cloak,  at- 
tached to  which  is  a  hood,  now  used  merely  for  orna- 
ment. 

12.  The  eoUa  is  a  short  snrplice  either  with  or  without 
sleeves. 

13.  The  eoufl  is  a  monastic  head-dress  in  the  form  of  a 
capacious  hood  attached  to  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the 
ordinary  dress. 

14.  The  dfilmafiea  is  a  Ions  robe  with  sleeves,  open  up 
the  sides  about  two  feet,  and  wan  for  many  centuries  re- 
garded an  the  peculiar  garment  for  deacons  at  the  Chris- 
tian sacrifice. 

16.  The  girdUy  or  eingtiXtnn^  is  a  cord  of  linen,  silk,  or 
other  material,  with  tassels  at  the  eziremities,  by  which' 
the  alh  is  bonud  about  the  waist.  It  is  fastened  on  the- 
left  side. 

16.  The  gwm  is  a  long  loose  upper  garment 

17.  The  Aood  was  a  monastic  covering  for  the  head. 

18.  The  maniple  was  anciently  a  mere  strip  of  verv  flne- 
linen  attached  to  the  left  arm  of  the  priest  with  which  to 
wipe  the  chalice  previous  to  the  first  oblation,  but  after^ 
wards  it  <»me  to  l>e  an  ornament  of  great  richness  worn 
by  the  priest  and  his  assistants  at  the  Eucharist. 

19.  The  fiiitre  wtw  a  hierarchical  head-covering  origi- 
nating with  the  Jews,  and  worn  by  Christians  of  certfun- 
sects  from  very  early  ages.    It  was  of  various  shapes. 

8<>.  The  tHttlium  was  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  vestment 

made  of  white  lamb's-wool,  signifying  metropolitical  Juris- 
diction. 

21.  The  rochet  is  a  frock  of  fine  lawn  with  tight  sleeves. 

22.  The  seaptilor,  or  seapiilary^  consisted  of  two  bauds 
of  w(K»llen  stuff,  one  hanging  down  the  breast  and  the- 
oiher  down  the  back. 

23.  The  §ear/  is  a  band  of  silk  about  a  foot  wide  and  ten- 
feet  long,  various  sorts  of  which  are  in  common  use  in 
the  Chnrch  of  Bnglaud. 

24.  The  wfo/f*,  or  orarium^  is  a  narrow  band  of  silk  or 
other  materi.Ml,  fringed  at  the  ends,  and  stmietimes  adorn- 
ed with  Jewels,  worn  on  the  left  shoulder  of  deacons,  and 
round  the  neck  of  priests  and  bishops,  pendent  on  eacbi 
side  nearly  to  the  ground. 

26.  The  nirpliee  is  a  loose  flowing  vestment  of  Hnen^ 
reaching  almost  to  the  feet,  having  sleeves  broad  aud 
ftill. 

26.  The  tiara  is  the  triple  crown  of  the  pope. 

27.  The  tippet  is  a  narrow  garment  or  covering  for  the 
neck  and  stioulders. 

28.  The  funic  and  tunide  are  only  different  names  for 
the  dalmatiea. 

Besides  the  above-named  vestments,  the  following  orr 
naments  and  appendages  de8er\'e  mention,  as  belonging- 
to  the  complete  outfit  of  the  ofliciating  ecclesiastic  on< 
certain  occasions : 

1.  The  croaier  was  a  badge  of  dignity  or  authority  In 
the  form  of  a  shepherd's  crook,  cur\'ed  at  the  npiier  end' 
and  iwinted  beneath. 

2.  The  poMtoral  ttaffU  the  same  as  the  eroHer. 

8.  The  pectoral  is  a  square  plate  of  gold  or  silver,  either 
Jewelled  or  enamelled,  sometimes  worn  by  English  and* 
other  bishops  on  the  breast,  over  the  chasnule,  at  mass. 

4.  The  pectoral  erom  is  a  cross  suspended  from  the  neck 
by  a  golden  chain,  worn  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops  aud 
others,  indicating  Jnriftdiction. 

6.  The  ring  waH  Kt'iierally  adopted  about  the  4th  cen- 
tury by  bishops,  although  sometimes  used  before  that 
time.  It  was  first  worn  on  the  middle  finger  of  the  right 
hand,  but  afterwards  was  placed  on  the  fourth  finger. 

The  foregoing  objects  are  treated  more  fully  under 
their  appropriate  titles  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 
Illustrations  of  many  of  them  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Ornaments. 

Vestments  are  worn  in  the  ritualistic  churches,  such 
as  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Greek,  the  Episcopal  of 
England  and  America,  and  others.  They  belong  to- 
bishops,  priests,  deacons,  subdcacons,  acolytes,  ser\-ers, 
an<l,  in  the  Church  of  England,  to  choristers.  In  the 
English  cathedrals,  and  in  many  of  the  parish  churches, 
the  singers,  men  and  boys,  are  vested  in  cassock  and 
surplice,  and  sit  in  a  part  of  the  church  called  the  choir, 
between  the  presbytery  and  the  nave.    The  eucharistic- 
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Trestments  are  the  amice,  the  alb,  the  maniple,  the  eu- 
cbaristic  stole,  and  the  chasuble.  The  deacon  wears 
over  his  alb  a  dalmatica,  and  the  subdeacon  a  tuuiclv, 
but  no  chasuble,  which  Is  reserved  exclusively  to  the 
•celebrant.  The  deacon  wears  his  stole  over  the  left 
shoulder,  with  the  ends  brought  together  and  fastened 
4inder  the  right  arm.  The  stole  is  not  worn  by  the 
«ubdeacon.  In  the  Western  churches  acolytes  at  high 
mass  wear  albs  and  amices;  at  low  mass  when  there 
are  neither  ministers  nor  choir,  but  only  a  single  priest 
ivith  a  server,  the  server  wears  a  cotta  or  rochet  over  a 
crimson  cassock.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  priest  is 
always  attended  by  a  deacon  vested  in  alb  and  dalmat- 
ica.  When  a  bishop  is  the  celebrant,  he  wears  a  dal- 
matica  in  addition  to  the  priestly  vestments,  to  signify 
that  all  the  offices  of  the  ministry  are  united  in  his  per- 
son. 

In  the  Roman  churches  the  color  of  the  cassock  is 
for  choristers,  servers,  or  acolytes,  crimson ;  for  the  prin- 
cipal acolyte  sometimes  purple.  Subdeacons,  deacons, 
and  priests  wear  black,  bishops  purple,  and  cardinals 
crimson.  The  pope  alone  wears  white.  The  surplice, 
cotta,  rochet,  alb,  and  amice  are  properly  made  of  white 
linen,  though  in  the  Western  churches  all  except  the 
amice  are  sometimes  made  of  lace.  The  maniple,  stole, 
tunicle,  dalmatica,  and  chasuble  vari'  in  their  colors,  fol- 
lowing the  sequence  of  the  tetisowt.  The  Koman  se- 
quence, which  is  now  generally  followed  by  the  West- 
cm  churches,  gives  white  for  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
saints'  days;  pwple  for  Advent  and  Lent;  red  for  Pen- 
tecost and  feasts  of  martyrs ;  bktck  for  Good- Friday, 
and  green  for  ortUnary  days.  The  color  for  ferias^  or 
week-days,  usually  follows  that  of  the  preceding  Sun- 
day. The  English  or  Salisbury  sequence  differs  from 
the  Koman  in  employing  more  colon,  and  in  the  onier 
in  which  they  are  used.  Brown  or  gray  is  allowed  in- 
atead  of  purple,  blue  instead  of  green,  and  yellow  in- 
stead of  white  on  the  feasta  of  confessors.  According 
to  this  sequence,  all  Sundays  at  the  festal  seasons  are 
-wliite,  and  all  other  Sundays  are  red.  White  Sundays 
are  followed  by  white  yerui«,  but  at^ seasons  of  Advent 
and  Lent  the  /trias  are  purple ;  and  at  the  seasons  of 
Epiphany,  after  the  octave,  and  Trinity,  they  are  blue 
or  green.  The  Eastern  calendars  are  numerous  and 
complicated,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  recognise  any 
uniform  sequence  of  colors. 

The  origin  of  the  vestments  may  be  attributed  to  va- 
rious sources.  The  linen  ones,  doubtless,  were  adopted 
by  the  early  Christians  from  the  Jews ;  while  the  oth- 
ers were  adopted  from  garments  worn  in  daily  life, 
leither  as  the  ordinary  dress,  or  as  the  vestmenta  of 
kings  and  noblemen.  In  the  early  ages  emperors  and 
kings  were  allowed  to  wear  the  chasuble,  and  after- 
wards the  tunicle  and  dalmatica,  at  their  coronations 
and  when  assisting  at  high-mass.  It  is  thought  by  Mr. 
Marriott  (  V^estiarium  Christiauum)  that  most  of  the 
vestmenta  now  in  oae  were  introduced  into  the  Church 
during  the  period  between  the  9th  and  12th  centuries. 
The  vestments  used  in  the  Greek  Church  are  the  same 
as  those  enumerated,  but  are  known  by  the  correspond- 
ing Greek  names.  The  alb  is  called  a  chilotdan  ,*  the 
•maniple,  an  epimaniht ;  the  stole,  an  oration ;  the  chas- 
tible,  a  phelonion ;  the  dalmatica,  a  stoicharion ;  the  pal- 
lium, an  oniophorion. 

The  natural  effect  of  the  religious  changes  of  the  16th 
century  was  to  put  aside  the  costume  at  the  same  time 
and  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  existing  ceremonies. 
This  was  done  bv  the  different  churches  of  the  Ref- 
ormation  in  various  degrees.  The  Calvinistic  wor- 
ship dispensed  with  vestments  altogether.  'J'he  Lu- 
therans generally  retained  with  the  cassock  the  alb, 
and  in  some  countries  the  chasuble.  In  the  Eng- 
lish Church  a  variety  of  practice  has  existed.  The 
disputes  about  the  surplice  were  very  bitter.  The  Pu- 
ritans objected  to  its  use  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a 
relic  of  po()ery.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  costume,  the  first 
Prayer-book  retained  the  Koman  vestments  with  little 


change;  and,  since  the  rubric  of  this  Prayer-book  ha 
not  been  formally  repealed,  a  ritualistic  inovero<-n(  iu 
the  English  Church  has  reintroduced,  in  some  plac^ 
almost  every  detail  of  the  Roman  costume  in  the  com- 
munion and  other  services— an  innovation  which  \m 
given  rise  to  vigorous  resistance  in  many  iustanccv,  nd 
some  very  bitter  controversies. 

See  Marriott,  Vestiarium  Christianum ;  Rode,  Hie- 
rurgia;  }iealt,Holif  Eastern  Church;  Blunt,.4fntotafei 
Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  also  the  monographs  cited 
by  Volbeding,  Index  Proyrammatum^  p.  171. 

Vestry  (Hnnb^,  meitachdh,  from  an  obscure  root 
nrb,  to  spread  out  as  clothing;  Sept.  oiro^;  v.  r. luoba- 
a\ ;  Vulg.  testes),  the  wardrobe  chamber  of  a  temple, 
e.  g.  that  of  Baal  (2  Kings  x,  29) ;  containing,  doubtlw, 
the  fine  official  apparel  of  the  priests. 

VESTRY,  in  ecclesiastical  phraseology,  is  a  room  at- 
tached to  a  church  in  which  to  keep  the  vestmentiaDd 
sacred  vessels.  The  ordinary  place  of  the  vcsirywis 
at  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  at  the  ea»t  end.  There 
was  not  unfrequently  an  altar  in  the  vestry;  and ssome- 
times  it  was  arranged  with  an  additional  chaptenoM 
to  form  a  domus  mclusa  for  the  residence  of  an  uflkiit- 
ing  minister. 

From  their  meeting  in  this  room  certain  awembiies 
of  the  parishioners,  for  the  despatch  of  the  official  busi- 
ness of  the  parish,  are  called  vestries  or  vestrv*  meefin^ 
Such  meetings,  however,  may  be  held  elsewhere  in  the 
parish  as  well  as  in  the  vestry,  provided  the  pmper  oo- 
tice  of  time,  place,  and  purpose  of  the  meeting  be  given. 
The  officiating  minister,  whether  he  be  curate  or  vicar, 
is  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  meeting.    All  persona  rate<V 
u>  the  relief  of  the  poor,  whether  inhabitants  of  the  pa^' 
ish  or  not,  are  entitled  to  attend  the  vefttr\'  and  voter '<> 
and  this  right  is  also  extended  to  all  inhabitants  coc^^' 
ing  into  the  parish  since  the  last  rate  for  the  relief    ^ 
the  poor,  if  they  consent  to  be  rateiL     But  no  per^uca 
entitled  to  vote  who  shall  have  neglected  or  refused    _ 
pay  any  rate  which  may  be  due  and  shall  have  been  i.^" 
mantled  of  him,  nor  is  he  entitled  to  be  present  at  a^ 
vestry  meeting. 

In  the  year  1831  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Briti  -^ 
Parliament,  which  has  been  very  generally  adopted, 
titleil  "  An  Act  for  the  Better  Regulation  of  Vestri 
and  for  the  Appointment  of  Auditors  of  Accounts, 
Certain  Parishes  of  England  and  Wales.**     This 
does  not  alter  the  laV  in  any  parish  by  which  it  b 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  rate-payers,  nor  does  it 
terfcre  with  parishes  governed  by  select  vestries.     Tt^ 
most  important  provisions  are  that,  in  all  parishes  adopr:' 
ing  the  act^  the  vestry  shall  consist  of  twelve  vestr^ 
men  for  every  parish  in  which  the  number  of  rat^^ 
householders  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand;  tweiirT' 
four  where  they  exceed  one  thousand  ^  thirty-^x  where 
they  exceed  two  thousand ;  and  so  on  in  the  proportioo 
of  twelve  more  vestrymen  for  every  thousand  rated 
householders ;  but  in  no  case  is  the  number  to  exceed 
one  hundred  and  twenty.     The  rector,  district  rector, 
vicar,  perpetual  curate,  and  church- wardens  are  to  con- 
stitute part  of  the  vestry,  and  vote  in  addition  to  the 
vestrymen  so  electeil ;  but  no  more  than  one  such  min- 
ister is  ex  officio  t<»  be  a  part  of,  or  vote  at,  any  vestry 
meeting.     One  thinl  of  the  vestrymen  go  out  of  uf- 
ti(%  annually,  and  others  are  electeit  in   their  stead. 
Select  vestries  have  arisen  from  a  practice  which  ob- 
tained in  large  and  populous  parishes,  especially  in  and 
about  the  metropolis,  of  choosing  a  select  number  of  the 
chief  and  most  respectable  parishioners  to  represent  and 
manage  the  concerns  of  the  parish  for  one  year.     The 
practice  has  been  held  by  the  courts  of  law  to  be  a  good 
and  reasonable  custom. 

In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Charch  in  America  the 
vestry  is  a  committee  chosen  annually  bj  the  pariah, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  churcb-wanleiu»  manage 
its  temporal  concerns. 

The  term  vestry  is  also  applied,  by  moeoinmodatiKmf 
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'mplajy  CbriaLian  gentJe- 
I  erer  prererred  principle  to  prntperity."  As  a 
be  waa  tbtuightful  and  instnii^tive;  aa  a  paa- 
rieud  he  wMt  respected  and  beloved  *>  lew  men 
e  (Lond.)  C<mg.  Ytar-boot,  1871,  p.  368. 
lym,  an  old  form  of  the  ytori/atAom,  a  meaa- 
X  feet  in  lengtb. 

t  Act  ia  the  popular  deaij^atlon  ot  the  cete- 
ct  on  calls  paawd  by  the  General  Aasembly  oT 
reh  of  Scotland,  May  31, 1834,  and  which,  being 
da  declared  by  the  courts  of  law  and  the  8u- 
egislalure  (o  be  illegal  and  beyond  the  powers 
hurch  10  enaci,  gave  rise  to  a  coUiaion  bet 
rch  and  State,  and  led  to  the  foioiation,  in 
irale  denominadoii,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
'he  act  originated  in  the  motion  of  Dr.  Cbal- 
licb  wajt  seconded  by  lord  Uoncijeft  This  mo- 
iven  in  full  under  the  article  Non-Imtkuhioh- 
V.).     TheactmnsasfoUows: 
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nOMAGE;  RmiNO  CoiUIITTEEa ;  SKTTLKllB^Ta, 

arm,  Wiluau,  an  English  Weateyan  minister, 
ced  bia  itinerancy  in  IS13  on  the  Gateshead 
He  travelled  some  of  the  principal  circuits, 
Glasgow  (1821),  Halifss  (1824),  York  (1827), 
I  (1833),  Ueds  (1836),  Liverpool  (IM)),  Derbv 
lull  (1845),  etc  He  had  an  active  and  vigor- 
t,  and  often  evinced  great  skill  in  circuit  Hnance. 
at  tbe  Wcaleyan  Theological  Institution  (of 
e  wu  governor  and  chaplain)  at  Taunton,  Sept. 
In  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote, 
nifoMa  Wahyan  Soci^itt  on  lie  AUemptnom 
Sabwrt  (AnV  ConitUulbm  (referring  to  the  War- 
■tioD)  (Land.  1834,  8vn)  -.—A  Sectmd  Apprat, 
ly  a  Stpfy  lo  a  Paapilfl  mlilled  An  AffctHint- 
tti<iftke  UmUd  Waltgan  MtHiadul  Aitocia- 
^  8ro)  1— A  Letter  to  tie  See.  Waller  F.  lloek, 

X,-Cco 


D.D^  Vicar  of  Ludt,  m  hit  Inaugaral  Diteourie  (2d 
ed.  1836,  8vo);— Hn  A'uny  on  lie  S'atianal  Imporlcaiee 
of  Aftthoditm  (1831,  Svo).  See  MimUt  of  WetltyM 
Cimferata,  1851 ;  Stevetunn,  Wat^ati  Bgnm-book  lad 

Vex  is  used  in  the  A.  Y.  only  in  the  old  LaL  accep- 
tation (from  vrha,  Co  carry,  hence  to  toaa  about),  aa  a 
rendering  of  many  Heb.  and  Greek  worda,  in  the  sense 
of  agitate  or  disturb  greatly,  especially  to  torment  or 

Vexilla  R«gU.  a  hymn  which  takes  its  name 
rrom  the  Srat  words,  VexiUa  Regit  pmdemnt  ("The 
kingly  banners  forward  go"), aung  in  procnsion  on  Good- 
Friday  before  the  Mass  of  Che  PresanctiNed.  It  waa 
compoaed  by  Venantiua  Furtunatus  (q.  v.)  on  tbe  oc- 
casion of  the  reception  of  certain  relics  of  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours  and  Su  Hadegund,  prior  to  the  consecration  of 
a  new  church  at  Tours.  It  ia  atiictly  a  proccsaioiial 
hymn,  but  wu  aflerwards  adapted  for  use  in  Che  We«- 
em  Church  during  PaMion-tide,  and  ii  now  used,  in  an 
English  version,  very  generally  in  Che  Church  of  Eng- 


Vexilltun  (ataimeT)  'a  the  cru- 
cifix carried  before  the  pope,  with  the 
Sgure  towards  him,  to  remind  him 
chat  he  should  have  Chhat  crodOed 
ever  before  his  eyes. 

The  word  vKriUu-m  also  denotes  a 
flag  or  pennon  of  silk  or  linen  at- 
tached to  the  upper  part  of  a  bisb- 
op's  pastoral  staff  by  a  cord.  This 
pennon  is  then  folded  round  the  staff, 
so  as  to  avoid  tbe  inconvenience 
which  might  arise  from 


laming  tl 


made.    Many 


of  which  thc«slair  is 

eitamplea  of  the  vexillum 

aenled    in    illuminated    USS.,  and 

bniaes  and  incised  slabs. 

Teaelay,  Cduncii.  or  {Concili- 
um   Vezeliacum),  was  held  in  1146, 
after  the  capture  of  Edeasa  by  the 
Saracena.     Louis  VII,  the  archbish- 
op, bishops,  abbots,  and  many  of  the 
nobility  of  France,  attended.      SL 
Bernard,  who   was    present,  urged 
the  king,  with  great  eloquence,  to 
succor  the  Christians  sgsiiiet  the 
Turks.     The  monarch  was  among 
the    first    to    assume    tbe    crun,         Vsilllaio. 
together    with    his    wife,   Eleanor. 
ARer   them  Alphonso,  count  of  St.  Gilles ;    Thierry, 
count  of  Flanden;   count  Guide,  and  many  others  of 
the   nobility,  took  the   vow.     See   Uaasi,  CoiidL  x, 
1100. 

Via,  ALEsaAMniui  DEI.I.A,  an  Italian  engraver,  flour- 
ished at  Veniue  about  1780.  He  engraved  some  por- 
traits and  other  subjects  in  an  indifferent  style,  among 
which  is  one  of  the  Virgin  and  Infant  Christ,  wiib  St. 
Sebastian  and  other  saints,  after  Paul  Veronese.  See 
Spoaner.^id^. //iir.q/'fAe^V'is  /irfs,  s.v. 

Via  DolorSu.    See  Jkhl-imliui. 

Via  Media  (the  middle  path),  a  name  which  An- 
glican High-Churchmen  claim  for  thenuelvea,  as  hold- 
ing a  middle  position  between  popery  and  ultra-Protea- 
tanCism.     See  Oxford  Tbacth  ;  Tract ajuah. 

Vlalznea,  Tkierri  Faonier  he,  a  French  cc 


t  Cfaalon 


h  18, 


1659.  He  was  brought  up  by  the  J»uits,  and,  having 
enured  the  Order  of  Si.  Benedict  (1677)  and  completed 
his  sCudies,  be  waa  ordained  priest  (1683),  and  divided 
his  attention  between  preaching  and  study.  In  1689 
he  fell  iuCo  disgrace  with  his  auperiors  Rir  opposing 
th«r  orden,  and  waa  exiled  to  tbe  abbey  of  St.  Ukhael 
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in  Thierache,  bnt  he  was  soon  released  through  the 
influence  of  his  father.  After  various  adventures,  he 
became  (1696-1703)  director  of  an  academy  at  Haut- 
villiers  (diocese  of  Rlieims) ;  but,  continuing  his  opposi- 
tion to  papal  authority,  he  was  imprisoned  (1704-14) 
at  Vincennes  and  finally  banished.  He  retired  to  Bel- 
gium, and  thence  to  Holland,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  checkered  life  in  the  preparation  of  a  few  ecclesi- 
astical works,  which  are  recited  in  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bioy, 
(Jeuerale^  s.  v.  lie  died  at  Rhynwick,  near  Utrecht, 
Oct.  81, 1785. 

Vial  is  the  rendering,  m  the  A.  V.,  of  ^D,  pak  (from 
ns^,  io  distil),  a  bottle  or  Jiask,  e.  g.  of  oil  (I  Sam.  x, 
iT^'box,"  2  Kings  ix,  1,3);  and  ftdXij  (1  Esdr.  ii,  18: 
Rev,  V,  8,  etc.),  a  hotel  (q.  v.). 

Vian.    See  Van  Vianb. 

Vianagiam  is  a  term  frequently  found  in  Dug- 
dale's  MonaMicon  to  designate  the  payment  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  wine  in  lieu  of  rent  to  the  chief  lord  of  the 
vineyard. 

Viani,  Antonio  Maria  (called  II  Vianino),  an 
Italian  painter,  native  of  Cremona,  flourished  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  He  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  from  the  eminent  painters  of  Cremona, 
the  Campi,  and  was  then  invited  by  the  duke  Yincen- 
zio  Gonzaga  to  Mantua,  where  he  executed  several  pict- 
ures for  the  churches,  among  which  were  St,  Michael^  in 
the  Church  of  Sant'  Agnese,  and  the  representation  of 
Heaven,  at  the  Orsoline,  both  in  the  style  of  his  instnic- 
tora.  Besides  his  work  in  the  churches,  he  was  employed 
in  many  other  edifices;  and  after  the  death  of  the  duke 
remained  in  the  employ  of  his  three  successors.  See 
Spooner,  Bioff,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Viani,  Domenico  Maria,  an  Italian  painter,  son 
of  Giovanni  Maria,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1668.  He 
received  a  thorough  education  in  the  art  from  his  fa- 
ther, and  then  went  to  Venice,  where  he  studied  the  old 
Venetian  masters.  Some  prefer  him  to  his  father,  but 
this  preference  is  not  entertained  by  most  critics.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  school  which  he  had  establish- 
ed at  Bologna,  and  instructed  several  pupils.  He  exe- 
cuted many  works  for  the  churches  of  Bologna,  Berga- 
mo, Piiitoia,  and  other  neighboring  cities.  The  princi- 
pal at  Bologna  are  a  series  representing  the  Prophets 
and  Evangelists,  in  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  and 
Christ  Healing  a  Pilgrim,  in  the  Church  of  the  Servi. 
He  died  at  Pistoia  in  1711.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  llist. 
of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Viani,  Giovanni  Maria,  an  eminent  Italian 
painter,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1637.  He  studied 
along  with  Pasinelli  in  the  school  of  Flaminio  Torre. 
He  executed  many  works  for  the  churches  of  Bologna, 
as  well  as  for  other  public  edifices.  He  opened  a  school 
opposite  to  that  of  Cignani.  in  which  he  instmct^  sev- 
eral pupils.  Besides  his  work  as  painter,  he  executed 
several  spirited  etchings  from  his  own  designs  and  af- 
ter Caracci.  He  died  in  1700.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist, 
of  the  Fine.  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Viatitcnm  (literally,  pre^Mira/Mm, /or  a  journey)  is 
a  term  corresponding  to  the  Greek  i^iov,  and  used  to 
designate  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lonl'ii 
supper,  because  they  were  deemed  the  necessary  pro- 
vision and  armor  of  Christians  to  sustain  and  conduct 
them  safely  on  their  journey  through  this  worid  to 
etemal  life.  More  strictly,  however,  the  term  viaticum 
denoted  the  eucharist  given  to  persons  in  immediate 
danger  of  death,  in  which  sense  it  is  still  occasionally 
used.  Death  was  a  joumey  to  the  etemal  worhl,  and 
this  sacrament  was  deemed  the  necessary  provision  for 
that  journey.  The  elements  were  sometimes  placed  in 
the  coffin  of  the  deceased.  The  13th  canon  of  the  Ni- 
cene  Council  provides  that  none  "be  deprived  of  his 
perfect  and  most  necessary*  viaticum  when  he  departs 
out  of  this  life."    Several  other  canons  of  various  coun- 


cils are  to  the  same  effect,  providing  alao  for  the  giri^p 
of  the  viaticum  under  peculiar  circumstances,  as  to  per> 
sons  in  extreme  weakness,  delirium,  or  subject  to  ci> 
nonical  discipline. 

Vibert,  Charles  W^  an  English  Webleyau  roinii.. 
ter,  was  bom  at  Penzance,  Cornwall,  April  3. 1803.  He 
united  with  the  Church  in  his  fifteenth  year,  wu  rs 
ceived  into  the  ministr}'  in  1826,  and,  in  the  roi(Ut  of 
preparations  for  removing  to  South  Pethertun  Circuit, 
he  was  attacked  with  paralysis  and  died  in  four  houn, 
at  Bromsgrove,  Aug.  26, 1854.  He  was  a  man  uf  unob- 
trusive piety,  unimpeachable  integrity,  and  coitoden- 
tiously  devoted  to  bis  work.  See  Minutes  of  H'eiiryua 
Conferences,  1855. 

Vicar  is  one  who  supplies  the  place  of  SDotber. 
Anciently,  when  a  church  was  appropriated  to  iny  of 
I  the  religious  houses,  the  monks  supplied  the  cure  by 
one  of  their  own  brotherhood,  and  received  the  reT»> 
nues  of  the  Church  to  their  own  use.  Aftenrirdi,  in 
almost  all  appropriate  churches,  it  became  customiiy 
that  they  should  l»e  supplied  by  a  secular  clerk,  tod  Mt 
a  member  of  their  own  house,  from  which  fact  and 
duty  he  received  the  name  of  riearins ;  and  ftir  the 
maintenance  of  this  vicar  about  a  third  part  of  the 
tithes  was  set  apart,  the  rest  of  the  tithes  beii^  it- 
served  to  the  use  of  those  houses.  The  tithes  set  apiit 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  vicar  were  called  Ifsser  or 
vicarial  tithes,  and  the  others  were  called  great  or  rec- 
torial tithes.  After  the  religious  houses  were  dinolTed, 
the  king  became  possessed  of  that  share  which  beloof- 
ed  to  the  monasteries,  who  granted  them  to  diver*  per- 
sons, now  termed  lay  improprietors,  to  whom  ordintri- 
ly  belong  the  whole  of  the  great  tithes.  In  the  Angfi- 
can  Church  the  vicar  is  a  clergyman  who  is  the  inciot- 
bent  of  a  parish  under  a  rector,  the  former  receirii^ 
the  great  tithes,  and  the  latter  the  lesaer  tithes.  The 
vicar  is  superior  in  rank  to  the  curate,  but  io  France 
the  opposite  usage  obtains. 

VICAK  Apostolic  is  a  bishop  who  possesMS  no  dio- 
cese, but  who  exercises  jurisdiction  over  a  certain  ip- 
pointed  district  by  direct  authority  of  the  pope.  Sodi 
officers  have  been  appointed  from  time  to  time  in  riri- 
ous  parts  of  the  Latin  Church.  There  were  vicars  ap- 
ostolic in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  in  the  7th  and  fth 
centuries,  and  officers  possessing  similar  powers  hare 
been  appointed  from  Rome  in  different  countries  ercr 
since.  In  England,  Dr.  William  Bishop  was  cuiiae- 
crated  to  this  office  by  the  title  of  bishop  of  Cbakedoa, 
June  4,  1623.  In  1088  four  districts  were  created  by 
pope  Innocent  XI ;  and  to  these  four  more  were  added 
by  pope  Gregory-  XVI,  July  80, 1840.  In  place  of  thi* 
a  new  hierarchv  was  established  in  England  b>'  ^ 
Pius  IX  in  1850. 

VICAR  Apostolic  of  the  North  Pole  is  a  prie«o( 
the  Romish  Church  possessing  certain  episcopal  juri^ 
diction  in  Orkney,  Shetland,  Iceland,  and  the  adjacent 
islands. 

VICAR  Capitular  is  the  administrator  of  a  dioceae 
chosen  by  the  chapter  in  case  of  vacancy.  He  can  per- 
form acts  for  the  government  of  the  diooeae,  bat  ha»  no 
episc(»pal  authority. 

VICAR  Choral  is  a  minor  canon  attached  to  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church ;  also  a  layman  app(»ioted 
to  assist  in  chanting  divine  service  in  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches. 

VICAR  OP  Christ  is  a  term  by  which  Roman  Cath- 
olics sometimes  designate  the  pope. 

VICAR  Episcopal  is  an  officer  of  the  Roman 
Church  corresponding  to  the  English  archdeaeom  or 
the  (vreek  chorepisoopos.  In  Africa  the  city  prieat  was 
one  of  the  cathedral  body,  who  ministered  in  the  ad- 
joining villages.  According  to  Sidonioa,  he  was  tha 
bishop*s  chaplain,  vidain,  noUny,  treMorer,  tlicokgiai^ 
and  steward. 


VICAR  FORANE 

VICAR  PORANK  (™.inuj./i>r.iwii.,  liL  " 
■  doon")  U  lh3  delegate  of  a  buhop  who 
tuin  episcopal  rights  in  a  part  uf  tfae  diix 
iKh  ufficen  are  not  provideil  fur  all  diuceseB. 

riCAK  (iii>Bi(AL  u  a  principal  official,  n< 
laaceUor  of  the  diocese ;  an  eccleiiaiuical  ju;l 
latkop's  couit,  aa  tbe  official  belonging  ui  i 


VICARIOUS  SUFFERING 

to  reduce  the  natural  retKlliiHi  and  corruptimi  nt 

iman  heart  a«  that  which  (iod  hai  actually  adopt - 
mely,  by  (he  presentation,  in  tlie  perton  nf  ihr 
mer,  uf  a  apecinen  of  perfect  holinesa  suderinK 
:a  from  pure  nintivM  of 


VJCAR   0 


It  Hol-v 


ce  w«c  6tu  appointed  in  Haul  by  pope  Zosiroua  in  417. 
VICAR  OK  Petkh  ia  ■  l«nn  by  which  the  pope  of 

Vicarage  (or  TicAHAne  Horse)  is  the  ofHcial 
Mne  of  residence  for  the  vicat  nf  a  parish. 

Vicarial  Tithos  are  the  lener  tithes  (q.  v.)  be- 
Dging  u>  ■  benefice.     See  Vioail 

Vicariate,  one  having  delegated  power  a*  a  vicar. 

Vtcarii  is  a  name  fpven  to  certain  officers  onlereil 
I  be  appointed  by  pope  Innocent  III  in  1215,  who  were 
I  luTC  tbe  care  of  aaiils  in  the  larger  dioceses  neglected 
r  (he  WMidly-minded  tnshops.  The  name  was  em- 
oyed  to  diatinguiah  them  from  the  ogiciala,  who  had 

Vlootiona  Buflerliif;  or  Jehis  Christ.    Under 
w  baad  of  ATOMnfBUT  we  have  given  a  I 
inr  of  opiniona  on  this  Hibject,  and  In  the 
tATEoH  ve  hare  discuned  the  character  ai 

lale  ground  or  virtue  of  such  a  redempiivi 


This  spectacle 

k  of  magnanimity  remaining 
in  man  a  Dostm.      i  nere  liavc  been  inslnnces  i  '    '    ' 
'  lar  ilercition  among  frienils  on  earih.  and  [hii 
'    stirred  the  generiHis  emutions  of  Ininiaiiiiy  w 
Jrecuunteil;    hnw  much  mure  tbe  unprecedenii 

ilf  of  guilty  man  (Itoni.  v,  7,  tt) !  8o  far,  then, 
m  the  vicarious  suOering  of  Clirist  being  necoaary 
appease  the  wrath  of  God,  it  is  really  seen  to  be 
:'  highest  exhibition  of  his  lore  yeaminf;  for  some 
nistenl  plan  of  salvation  (John  ill,  ISJ.  In  point  of 
^l,  it  is  found  tliat  this  act — as  a  divine  and  not  mere- 
human  expreMion  of  sympathy— iloes  melt  and  snb- 
e  the  «nful  kiuI,  when  it  comes  tu  be  apprehmded 
der  the  Spirit's  light  of  conviction,  as  no  denuncia- 
■ns  of  vengeance  or  view  of  dangerous  conseqnences 
n  do.  Yet  [he  penalty  must  still  be  held  in  rewrve 
tecuaant  and  hardened  cases,  else  the  effect  of  the 
iilraM  itself  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  cODSeience  of 
!  universe  would  be  shoclicil.  We  conclude,  then,  in  a 
._.*  analysis,  that  the  moral  purpose  and  need  of  the 
.death  upon  Calvary  was  for  the  condemnation  of  sin 
'  for  a  crowning  proof  of  divine  interreniinn.  In  a 
n^c  point  ofview,  it  was  substitutional,  if  so  accept- 
iy  the  party  fur  whose  benedt  it  was  volnnleered; 


xad? 


should  SI 
real  need,  as  we  conceive,  lies  not  alto- 
■  di>pi«iiion,  but  quite  as  imperatively  in 
iner  himself.     As  the  divine  law— being    or  hums 
the  mwal  attribules  of  Deity,  and  there-    self  and 
rat  intelligences — was  but  the  product  or  |  moral  a 
I  speak)  of  (iod  himself,  he  may  be 
ng  the  sovereign  right— ao  far  as  his 
"Uft  ^rogate,  wi 


or  its  penalty  in 
is  simple  pleaiui 


But  hi 


could  no 


impress  and  win  and  reform  (John  xii,  B2).  It  is  thus 
that  the  erosa  beeomes  the  instrument  of  a  glorious  re- 
generation ((ial.  vi,  14).  In  othtt  words,  the  final  cause 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  ia  to  be  sought,  not  so  much  in 
any  prudential  considerations  of  ihe  divine  government 
society  aa  in  the  essential  nature  of  (lod  him- 
1  man's  conscience,  which  is  a  copy  of  fioil's 
«cionsneaB.  Both  these  require  a  pmillji  fnr 
the  violation  of  that  lawwhich  is  written  In  Ihe  consti- 
tution of  the  intelligent  univerie,  not  simply  as  a  vin- 
dictive inllictiun  far  the  past,  nor  merely  as  a  aaf^uant 
against  the  future,  nor  yet  purely  as  a  spectacular  ex- 
hibition ofinliniieandgraiHttouB  compassion,  but  ehief- 


}Iatiiig  the  inhennt  prescriptions  of  the  moral  sense 
the  nniverse,  including  man  himself.     If,  therefore. 
hI  ahould  be  so  weak  as  to  overlook  or  condone  man's 
imrs.  without  the  fuldlment  of  such   conii 
nuld  conserve  that  moral  instinct,  he  would 
ntempt  of  the  criminal 

pardoned  at  all,  and  if  so  as  to  feet  himself  realt] 
iBtly  forgiven,  ntiK  be  pardi 


onlinBa 


n  his  a 


leil  u 


HKluct  and  social  release, 

loly  Writ,  in  Ihe  one  eawnlial  requirement  of  such  a 
talc  of  mind,  on  the  part  of  the  culprit,  as  warranii  the 
iresumplion  of  volmitaiy  non-repetition  for  the  future 
fa  like  offence;  thatia,  in  one  wont.rrpeiUimef,  With- 
ut  this  no  one  feels  that  be  can  properly  for  himself,  or 
aftly  for  otheia,  either  forgive  or  be  forgiven  any  fault. 
The  question  now  is,  How  can  this  suie  of  miiul  most 
(ftainly,  eflectually,  and  pennanenlly  be  produced  ? 
rhat  God  couU  iiiCsllibly  bring  it  about  by  a  direct  in- 
luenee  apoa  man's  mind  no  one  can  doubt,  and 


and  irrepressible  sense  of  ill-desert  which  Ihe  view  of 

sin  excites  in  all  right-minded  beings,  ami  to  stamp  it 

with  an  emphatic  rebuke.     This  is  wholly  irrespective 

of  penonal  interests,  whether  of  resentment,  injury,  m 

pnde,  on  the  part  either  of  individuals  or  of  commimi- 

ties;  it  is  alike,  if  not  equally,  shared  by  tbe  Creator 

and  the  creature,  by  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.     To 

iiiona  aa    this  grand  sentiment  all  other  ends  are  auborilinale ; 

ncur  the    snd  thus,  as  ever  with  great  moral  principles,  the  com- 

words,  man,    paratively  minor,  although  really  immense,  advantages 

nd    of  amnesty  and  protection  sn<l  reformation  are  at  the 

accordance  with    same  time  secureil,  not  by  a  compromise,  but  by  a  full 

iral  constitution,    and  inexorable  adherence  to  the  demands  uf  everlasting 

igie*  of  parental    for  the  conscious  culprit  is  indeeil  a 


alwi 


D  far  as  to  assert  that  t 

ia  to  deny  free  agency,  i 
lahify  tb«  whole  eoiUM  of  the  divine  procedure  i 
sitting  any  na  wbaterer.    We  know  of  no  me. 


evsMon  of  Justice:  it  is  an  accomplishment  uf  tbe  law 
far  more  ugnificant  and  effectual  than  the  penonal  an- 
guish of  the  sinner  himself  can  be;  and  yet  it  leaves 
room  for  the  latter  also  in  tbe  sltemative  of  the  refusal 
of  the  former.  Just  at  this  pinnt,  t<jo,  comes  in  appro- 
priately the  determinative  weight  of  the  human  will, 
which  Got!  haa  left  free  to  be  cast  into  the  scales  of  des- 
tiny. In  tbe  interval  which  divine  forbearance  has  set 
between  the  sentence  of  the  convict  and  bis  execution 
(Eccles.  viii,  11;  Rom.  ix,  22;  1  Pet.  iii,  W;  !  Pet.  iii, 
9)  an  ample  pardon  has  been  provided,  not  by  "execu- 
id  to  I  tive  clemency,"  but  as  a  "receipt  in  full"  from  a  ftiend- 
per-  I  Iy  band,  which  needs  but  the  granlee'a  endorsement  to 
IB  an   make  it  valid.    That  act  on  the  subjeel's  part  is  gen- 


VICARS'  COLLEGE 
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VICELINUS 


nine  penitence,  including  the  individual  faith  which 
alone  prevents  remorse  from  degenerating  into  despair 
(2  Cor.  vii,  10);  and  this  complex  state  of  the  soul — a 
hopeful  contrition — could,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  only  be 
engendered  by  the  proper  apprehension,  under  the  light 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  a  just  but  relentless  doom,  vica- 
riously but  fully  endured.  In  the  Cross  these  demands 
all  meet  and  harmonize. 

Vicars'  College  is  the  house  of  residence  of  those 
members  of  a  cathedral  corporation  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  chapter.  Anciently  such  a  building  was  prob- 
ably attached  to  most  cathedrals.  Until  the  civil  wars 
the  collegiate  life  was  everywhere  maintained  in  Eng- 
land, and  at  Hereford  so  late  as  1828. 

Vicare,  John,  an  English  Presbyterian  minister  and 
violent  writer  on  religious  and  political  subjects,  was 
born  in  London  in  1682.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  London,  and  Queen's  College,  Oxford;  and  was, 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  usher  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital. He  died  in  1652.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works,  among  others :  Prospective  (Jlass  to 
fjMjk  into  Heaven  (Ijand.  1618, 4to) :— England's  flaUelu- 
jah  (16in,  4lo) : — Jthovah  Jireh,  God  in  the  Mount;  or 
England s  Remembrancer  (1641-44,  4to):  —  GoiTs  Ark 
Overtopping  the  Worlds  Waves  (1646): — Prod^ies  and 
Apparitions: — EngUntds  Worthies  (1647). 

Vice  (V'^iccius),  Friedkicii,  a  Lutheran  theologian, 
was  born  Sept.  9, 1629,  at  Breslau,  in  Silesia.  He  stud- 
ied at  Wittenberg,  and  was  permitted  to  lecture  there. 
In  16t58  he  was  appointed  co-rector  at  SL  Mary  Magda- 
lene's in  his  native  place;  in  1665  he  was  made  dea- 
con of  St.  Elisabeth's;  in  1667  professor  of  the  Elisabe- 
thanum;  and  died  Jan.  27, 1697,  as  pastor  of  St.  Elisabeth's 
and  inspector  of  the  evangelical  churches  and  schools. 
He  wr«>te.  Dissert,  de  Urim  et  Thummim : — De  PrtBConio 
Josephi  ^Egyptiaco: — De  A  ntiquitnte  Hehraica  Litigtice: 
— Dissertt,  aliquot  ad  Cap,  art  Geneseos.  See  Pantke, 
Pastores  der  Kirche  zu  iSt,  Elisabeth  in  Bresslau ;  id. 
Pastores  zu  St,  Maria  Magdalene,  ingleichen  Propositi 
und  Ecclesiasta ;  Jocher,/!  llgemeines  GeUhrten-Lex,  s.  v. ; 
FUrst,  Bilii,  ,Iud.  iii,476;  Steinschneider,  Bibliog,  Uimd- 
buch,  s.  V.     (B.  P.) 

Vice  is  a  chronic  and  habitual  transgression  of  the 
moral  law,  as  distinguished  from  those  transgressions 
which  result  from  momentary  temptation.  It  is  a  phase 
of  sin  (q.  v.),  and  the  remarks  there  made  are  applica- 
ble here.  Vice,  like  every  other  habit,  is  the  product 
of  repeated  acts,  and,  as  the  vicious  habit  strengthens, 
the  mind  of  its  victim  becomes  less  and  less  conscious 
of  the  evil  of  which  it  is  the  slave,  until  sin  is  commit- 
te<l  almost  without  knowing  it.  The  hatefulness  of  vice 
both  to  God  and  man  is  shown  in  the  whole  of  God's 
moral  government  in  the  world.  Even  in  this  world 
vice  is  foredoomed  by  the  unmistakable  judgment  of 
God,  and  the  human  agents  of  the  sentence,  although 
thev  be  themselves  under  similar  condemnation,  allow 
the  law  to  be  just.  Exalted  virtue  secures  the  admira- 
tion of  even  the  worthless,  and  vice,  when  punished,  is 
as  universally  acknowledged  by  both  good  and  bad  to 
have  met  with  its  deserts.  Societies  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  vice  have  been  organized  in  different  countries, 
and  meet  with  universal  approval.  Their  object  is  to 
co-operate  with  the  properly  constituted  legal  authori- 
ties in  preventing  and  suppressing  the  various  vices 
which  are  prevalent  and  most  flagrant. 

The  greater  hopelessness  of  vice  than  mere  sin  very 
clearly  bespeaks  the  wrath  of  God.  The  evil  conse- 
quences of  3''outhful  folly  may  be  lightly  thought  of  for 
a  time,  but  they  remain  as  a  root  of  bitteniess  to  mar 
the  peacefulness  of  more  mature  years.  Even  an  im- 
prudent choice  of  vicious  companions  will  often  meet 
with  the  same  severe  retribution  as  a  course  of  down- 
right vicious  action.  It  has  been  decreed  that  vice, 
and  everything  that  directly  or  indirectly  belongs  to  it, 
should  not  go  unpunished ;  and  its  escape  from  condem- 
nation, so  far  as  its  own  nature  is  concerned,  is  utterly 


hopeless.  The  Scriptures  are  very  positive  in  their  (!•■ 
nunciations  of  vice  (see  Heb.  ii,  1-3 ;  iii,  7-J9 ;  iv,  1-11; 
vi,4,6;  Rom.  1,29-32). 

Vice-chancellor  is  the  officer  chief  in  autboriij 
in  a  university ;  usually  one  of  the  heads  of  colii^ 
who  is  selected  from  time  to  time  to  manage  the  gor> 
ernment  of  the  same  in  the  absence  of  the  chanoelkr. 

Vice-dean  is  an  officer  appointed  by  the  cbipter 
of  a  cathedral,  or  in  some  cases  by  the  dean  aloK,  to 
act  as  the  deputy  of  the  latter.  He  is  elected  annotlly 
from  the  resident iaries,  and  sometimes  by  them.  He 
acts  as  the  locum-teuens  of  the  deau,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  paterfamilias.  He  usually  sits  in  the  nortb-wm 
stall,  although  that  is  property  appropriated  to  the  beb- 
domadary  or  canon  in  residence.  In  some  Italian  and 
Spanish  foundations  he  is  ctMed  prefect  of  the  choir, 

Vicd-domXni  (tn  pkioe  of  the  maHer)  is  a  tern  ap> 
plied  to  certain  ecclesiastical  officers,  often  called  AewSar 
or  bailijfsf  appointed  about  the  8th  century  from  the 
order  of  laymen,  to  protect  the  churches  and  defend 
them  against  wrongs.  Their  work  was  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  it  could  not  properly  be  performed  by  eccle- 
siastics.   See  Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  iii,  101.  See 

ViDAM. 

Vice-legate  is  an  officer  of  the  court  of  Rome  who 
acts  as  spiritual  and  temporal  governor  in  certain  citio 
where  no  legate  or  cardinal  resides. 

Vicelinns,  St.,  the  apostle  of  Holstein,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Quemheim,  on  the  Weser.  His  eariy  edocatkn 
was  directed  by  the  clergy  of  that  place ;  after  the  death 
of  his  parents  and  the  loss  of  his  inheritance  he  became 
the  charge  of  the  lady  of  Everstein ;  and  ultiroatelT, 
having  been  taunted  by  the  priest  of  the  castle  oo  ao> 
count  of  his  illiteracy,  he  entered  himself  at  the  floor- 
ishing  school  of  Paderborn,  and  rapidly  becanie  noted 
for  the  energy  and  success  with  which  he  pursued  hu 
studies.  After  a  time  he  became  principal  of  the  school 
at  Bremen,  and  administered  its  affairs  with  great  credit 
and  success;  but  his  craving  for  knowledge  was  wch 
that  he  soon  resigned  his  place  and  went,  accompanied 
by  his  favorite  pupil  Thetmar,  to  Paris,  where  tbeynt 
at  the  feet  of  Rudolph  and  Anselm  (q.  v.),  and  acqoired 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  of 
practical  (Christianity.  After  his  return  to  his  home  he 
declined  the  office  of  canon  at  Bremen,  and  went  to 
Magdeburg  to  prepare  himself  for  the  work  of  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  heathen.  He  was  consecrated  priest  br 
archbishop  Nortbert  of  Magdeburg,  and  commissioned 
by  archbishop  Adalbert  II  of  Bremen  to  labor  among 
the  Slavs,  and  at  once  petitioned  Henry,  the  powerful 
king  of  the  Obotrites,  to  allow  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  among  his  subjects.  * 

The  Obotrites  (frequently  written  A  bodriies)  were  a 
branch  of  the  stock  of  Wends  or  North  German  Slan. 
They  were  coarse,  cruel,  false,  and  indolent,  but  given 
to  hospitality  towards  strangers.     Their  priests  bekl 
the  first  place  in  the  public  estimation,  and  exercised  a 
leading  influence  over  public  affairs,'  besiiles  having  ex- 
clusive possession  of  what  little  scientific  iiiformatiin 
was  extant  among  them.    Their  numerous  gods— of 
whom  SwatUewid  or  Svatovid,  the  four-headed  victor, 
Prove,  the  god  of  justice,  and  Rudegcai  were  moat  prom- 
inent— stood  under  the  direction  and  rule  of  one  supreme 
god  of  heaven,  and  administered  their  offices  in  his 
name.     The  Obotrites  first  became  acquainted  with 
Christianity  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  centnrr,  when 
they  allied  themselves  with  Charlemagne  in  his  war 
against  the  Saxons.     They  were  defeated  in  931  at 
Lenzen,  in  a  bloody  battle,  by  Henry  I,  made  tributary 
to  the  German  realm,  and  pledged  to  receive  Christiaii- 
ity.    For  a  time  encouraging  progreaa  was  made  iu  con- 
verting them  to  the  new  religion ;  but  when  the  Ger- 
man emperors  empowered  the  dukes  of  Saxony  to  gov — 
em  the  Wendish  tribes,  and  imposts  and  taxes  wer^ 
consequently  increased,  a  feeling  of  diacxmtent 
which  the  heathen  priests  were  able  to  intenaify  ooti 
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Solomon.  A  bbat,  dt  Perrersia  sua  jEtatU  Sforihui.    See 
Max.  Bibi.  etc.  viii,  418. 

Victor,  St.  The  lUts  of  martyn  and  saints  in  the 
Koman  Cathulic  Church  include  an  extended  aeries  of 
personages  named  Victor,  concerning  whom  see  Aus- 
JuhrL  UeiL'I.,exikon  and  the  accompanying  Kalmder 
(Cologne  and  Frankfort,  1719),  p.  2262-2271.  8ee  Her- 
zog,  Heal-Encyldop,  s.  v. 

Victor  OF  Antioch  was  a  bishop  contemporary 
with  Chrysostom  (about  A.D.  400)  who  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  (Tospel  of  Mark,  in  which  he  defendetl 
the  view  entertained  by  the  Church  of  his  day  that, 
with  reference  to  fasting,  Christians  have  entire  liberty 
of  action.  The  commentary  is  given  in  Afax,  BibL  Vef. 
Pafrutn  (Lugd.  1677),  iv,  870. 

Victor  OF  Capua  wan  a  bishop  in  the  former  half 
of  the  6th  century  (died  about  544).  He  ranks  as  the 
earliest  Latin  oatenator,  and  wrote  />  Ctfdo  Pcuchali, 
fragments  of  which  work  are  contained  in  Bede,  and  a 
Scholia  Vet.  Patrum.  He  also  prepared  a  Latin  version 
of  Ammon.  Alexandrinus's  Harmony  of  the  Oospeb 
{Harm.  Evamfel,  A  mm.  Alexandr.  etc.  [Col.  1682]). 

Victor  OF  Caktenna  was  a  bishop  in  the  5th 
century  who  wrote  Adversus  Aiianos  ad  Geruericj 
Vandal.  Rtgem:  —  De  Paem/etttia  Publica:  —  Epistola 
Consolatoria  ad  Basil.: — and  several  homilies.  His 
writings  are  now  extant  only  in  part. 

Victor  OF  Carthauk,  a  bishop  A.  I).  646,  is  known 
only  through  a  letter  addressed  to  pope  Theodore  I,  in 
which  he  announced  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  chair 
and  accepted  the  doctrine  of  two  wills  in  ChrisL 

Victor  OP  Tununa  was  a  bishop  who  died  about 
A.D.  566.  He  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  so-called 
Three  Chapters  (q.  v.),  and  was  imprisoned  and  banish- 
ed because  of  his  resistance  in  opposing  Justinian's 
edict  in  condemnation  of  the  chapters.  He  composed 
a  Chronicon  ah  Orbe  Condito^  of  which  the  part  extend- 
ing from  A.D.  444  to  465  is  still  extant.  iSee  Thesattr. 
Temp.  Eusebii  Pamphiii,  opera  et  studio  J.  J.  Scaligeri 
(Amst.  1658),  ii,  1  sq.;  Thesaur.  Monum.  Ecdes.  sive 
Hmrici  Camsii  Ijectiones  A  ntiqucSf  ed.  Basnagc  (Ant v. 
1725),  i,  321  sq. 

Victor  OF  Vita  (  Viiensis^  not  bishop  of  Utica,  as 
is  often  stated)  was  a  bishop  who  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  5th  century.  In  A.D.  487  he  wrote  a  /list. 
Persecut.  Aj'tic.  sub  Genserico  et  Huhnerico  Vandal.  He- 
/7i6M«,  which  is  given  in  Ruinart,  Hist,  Persecut.  Vandal, 
(Paris,  1694 ;  Venice,  1782).  See  also  Papencordt,  GescA. 
(L  candid.  Herrschajft  in  Afrika  (Beri.  1837),  p.  66  sq., 
1 13  sq..  269  sq. 

Victor  I,  pope  from  185  to  197,  or  from  187  to 
about  200,  was  an  African  by  birth  and  a  hot-bloodeil 
character.  He  is  noted  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  dis- 
pute with  the  Quartodecimanians  of  Asia  Minor  about 
the  observance  of  Easter.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Polvc- 
rules  of  Ephesus  demanding  that  he  shouhl  conform  to 
the  Occidental  rule  respecting  Easter,  on  pain  of  ex- 
ctimmunication  in  case  of  refusal ;  and  when  Polycratcs 
ileclineil,  he  severed  ecclesiastical  relations  with  that 
bishop  and  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  by  wliich  Polyc- 
ratcs was  supported.  The  oppasition  of  many  Wosteni 
ecclesiastics  to  such  mcasuresphowever,  compelled  Victor 
to  recede  from  his  arbitrary  position.  The  eventual  re- 
sult of  the  whole  dispute  was  the  prevalence  of  the 
Western  theory  of  Easter.  See  Eastek  Controvkh- 
»IKS.  Victor  participated  also  in  the  beginnings  of  the 
Monarchian  controversy  by  expelling  from  the  Church 
the  Dynamislic  Monarchian  Theodotus  the  Tanner  (o 
(Tirt;r€i''c),  who  denied  the  deity  of  Christ.  This  step 
gave  rise  to  the  sect  of  Theodotianists,  which  ex- 
isted for  a  time  in  Komc.  Certain  expressiyns  used 
by  Tertuilian  (^Adc.  Praxeam,  c  1;  App,  ad  Libr.  de 
J* r(f script,  c.  58)  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Victor 
was  disposed  to  favor  the  views  of  Praxean  (q.  v.)  and 
the  Patripassians  (q.  v.),  which  were  the  direct  op|)o- 


site  of  the  notions  entertained  by  the  Ebionizing  Dtm- 
mista.     See  Eusebius,  Uigt.  Eedes.  v,  22-28. 

Victor  II,  pope  from  1055  to  1057,  was  a  relative  at 
the  emperor  Henry  HI.  His  name  waa  GMard,  and 
he  was  previously  bishop  of  Eichstiidt.  Leo  of  Uaii 
(Chron,  Casin.  ii,  89)  states  that  the  elevatioB  nf 
Gebbard  to  the  pontificate  was  the  work  of  the  fiiiiau 
Hildebrand.  The  motive  of  that  schemer's  actioo  in 
choosing  so  decided  a  friend  of  the  emperor  to  till  ibe 
papal  chair  would  seem  to  have  been  a  desire  to  diride 
the  imperial  camp  into  two  oppoaing  factions.  The  ex' 
|)eriment  succeeded  well,  at  least  in  so  far  as  that  Gcb* 
hard  identi6ed  himself  with  the  Cluniacensian  ptrtr, 
whose  head  was  HildebrautL  He  attacked  the  pra> 
tices  of  simony  and  marriage  among  the  priests,  iouiog 
energetic  prohibitions  and  holding  several  counciliin 
France  against  them.  In  1056  he  was  present  it  the  I 
deaih-l)ed  of  Henry  HI  in  (sermany,  and  became  the  ' 
guanliaii  of  the  infant  heir  of  that  prince  and  the  oood* 
sellor  of  his  widow.  He  died  soon  after  bis  retoni  t« 
Italy  in  the  summer  of  1057.  See  Pagi,  Breviaritm 
Paparum  Bom,  i,  528  sq.;  Hofler,  Gtsch.  d,  deutadten 
Pdpst^;  Gdoier f  Gregor,  VI /j  i,  560;  and  the  Cbuitk 
histories. 

Victor  III,  pope  and  successor  to  Gregory  Yfl, 
was  a  son  of  Landulph  V,  prince  of  Benevento.    His 
name  was  Desiderius^  and  he  had  been  abbot  of  Monte 
Casino.     Chosen  by  (vregor}',  he  was  elected  by  the 
cardinals  to  the  papal  chair  in  1086,  but  refused  to  obe>^ 
their  call.     He  laid  aside  the  papal  insignia  in  sulemi^^' 
form  at  Tcrracina,  and  returned  to  his  roonasterv,  bia  ^ 
in  the  spring  of  1087  was  nevertheless  induced  to  ente^^ 
on  the  high  office  for  which  he  had  been  selected.    H^^ 
displayed  much  of  the  energetic  spirit  and  tendency  o^ 
his  predecessor.    At  Benevento  he  excommunicated  bi^ 
rival,  Clement  IH,  and  at  the  same  rime  forbade  all  in^-^ 
vestittire  of  clergymen  by  the  laity,  called  upoo  th^ 
Italians  to  undertake  a  sort  of  crusade  against  the  Sara — 
cens  of  Africa,  and  instructed  all  bishops  and  ecclesias — 
tics  to  avoid  all  association  with  the  archbishop  Hugo^ 
of  Lyons,  who,  with  the  abbot  Richard  of  Marseilles,  hac^ 
rebelled  against  his  authority  and  grossly  maligned  hi«* 
person.    While  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  far-reach — 
iug  plans,  he  was  suddenly  cut  down  by  death,  in  Sep- 
tember. 1087,  after  having  been  the  actual  poe«eMor  of^ 
the  papal  chair  during  scarcely  half  a  year.     See  Lec^ 
Ostiens.  Chron,  Casui,  contin.  a  Pctr.  Diacon..  bk.  iii.^ 
c.  71,  p.  480  sq. ;  Muratori,  Gesch,  Ital,  im  Miitelaltetm 
((ierm.  transl.),  vi,  464  sq. 

Victor  rV,  poises,     1.  The  successor  of  Anacletw^ 
II  (died  1138),  who  was  previously  cardinal  <jrregory 
Conti,  but  who,  after  a  reign  of  two  months,  was  in- 
duced by  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  to  give  place  to  the 
more  powerful  Innocent  II  (q.  v.;  and  comp.  Petr.  Di- 
acon., in  the  Chron,  Casin,  iv,  180). 

2.  Antipope  against  Alexander  III.  He  was  pre- 
viously a  cardinal,  Ot^arumus,  Enthroned  in  1159.  be 
was  recognised  and  protected  by  the  emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  and  endorsed  b}'  the  synods  of  Pavia  in 
1 160  and  of  Lodi  in  1 161,  but  never  equalled  hia  rival  in 
ecclesiastical  power  or  in  moral  influence.  He  died  in 
1164  at  Lucca,  and  was  followed  by  Paschal  III.  See 
Von  Raumer,  Hohenstaufen,  ii,  123  sq.;  Reuter,  Gesck. 
Alexander's  III  u,  d,  Kirche  s,  Zeit,  i,  129,  401  sq,; 
Herzog,  Real-Enofklop,  a.  v. 

Victoria,  a  Christian  martyr  of  the  Di<»cIo9ian  per- 
secution (A.D.  284-812),  was  a  native  of  an  inland  town 
in  Numidia.  She  was  one  of  a  band  of  Chrisitians  who 
had  met  in  the  house  of  a  church  reader,  ami  were 
seized  and  brought  to  Carthage  to  be  arraigned  beft>rc 
the  tribunal  of  the  proconsul  Her  father  and  bn»ther 
were  still  pagans;  and  her  brother,  upon  her  refusal  to 
go  with  him,  claimed  that  she  was  not  in  ber  right 
mind.  **This  is  my  mind,"  replied  she,  **and  I  have 
not  altered  iu'^  She  died  in  triamphant  ikith.  See 
Ncander,  Hist,  of  the  Cknrch^  i,  152, 
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jtlnua,  bi«hi>p  of  Pettau  {Prtarumami), 
B  ancient  Puinoiiin — not  of  Poilien^  u  Baro- 
H^lived  about  A.D.  390,  and  was  an  oralor 
I  became  a  biehop.     He  wu  of  Orerk 


Tacqua 
Orhji 


orka,  a  (ragmi 


n  thar 
Mf'abri 


i,  waa  publuh«d  by  Cave  (aee  below).  Jerome 
L  Tietorinus  wrote  commenlarisa  on  looiil  of  the 
the  Old  TeM.,  and  he  i»  alao  ciediud  with  the 
ip  of  a  commenUiy  on  the  Apocalypte.  He 
ordinfc  to  (he  Ronun  tnartyrology,  a  mutyr's 
tder  Diocletian,  about  303.  See  Dupin,  Nnu- 
i.  da  AtittHri  EedU.  (Paris,  I69S).  i,  194; 
r^oram  Ecda.  HuL  Lit.  [Uenev.  1698),  p.  78 
r,  BiU.  Vet.  PtUr.  etc.  (Lugd.  1677),  vol.  iii, 
he  cummentary  on  the  Apocalypae  occurs, 
.  \  Henog,  Rtai^Eaa/kiep.  a.  v. 
Jiy,  in  Roman  myIho]o)(y,  wa*  the  daughlei 
and  Styx.  Vtclo'ry  penoniOad  (called  by  the 
lini)  waa  gcnetally  reprcaented  ' 
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period  of  thr  wnrld'a  hiatnry,  conneetnl  immedtiteljr 
with  religion.  Thus  the  paschal  Umb  and  the  unleiT* 
ened  bruut  spoke  in  pleasing  ton«  and  by  atriking  em- 
bletni,  to  each  succnuve  generation,  of  the  great  hia- 
toiical  fact  of  which  they  were  designed  lo  be  the  per- 
petual nrtmentD.  In  like  manner  the  Lord's  supper 
(I  Cor.  xi,  30),  the  breaking  of  bread  from  house  to  houae 
(Acta  ii,  46),  and  the  dyairai,  or  love-f«a«t»— feaeln  of 
charity  (Jude  ia)~were  all,  especially  the  flist,  both 
wisely  deNgned  and  idmirably  Htted  lo  bring  into  play, 
in  connection  with  religion,  the  tetter  reeling*  of  hu. 
manilf,  to  maintain  in  everlaning  remembrance  the 
events  which  they  tymbolized,  lo  make  eating  and 
driuking  an  act  of  religion,  and  to  make  religion  a 
pleasure,     See.\n*FE;  PAaBOVKR;  Suptwn. 

1.  The  productions  of  a  country,  at  an  early  period  of 
the  world,  necesurily  delermined  its  rood.  Palestine 
abounded  with  i^in  and  various  kinds  of  vegetables, 
as  well  as  with  animala  of  different  species.  Such,  ac- 
cordingly, in  general,  was  the  sustenance  which  its  in- 
habitanla  took.     See  CkRbaia 

The  u»  of  Hre,  and  the  srale  of  the  arts  of  life  in  a 
country,  must  also  have  important  influence  on  its  cook- 
ei7  j  in  other  words,  wilt  go  far  to  determine  the  slat« 
in  which  [be  natural  productions  of  the  earth  will  be 
eaten,  ir  the  grain  is  to  become  bread,  a  lon){,  and  by 
no  means  easy,  pniceu  has  lo  be  gone  through.  Skill 
in  preparing  fooil  is  therefore  held  in  high  repute;  so 
that,  as  in  Homer,  princes  slay  the  cattle,  and  poetry 
details  the  proceia  bv  which  the  carcass  is  made  ready 
For  being  eaten  i^ltiiid,  i,  4S7).     See  Cook.  • 

Bread  formed  "the  sutf  of  life"  to  the  anoient  He- 
brew* even  more  than  to  ourselves;  but  the  nndes  of 
preparing  it  have  been  noticed  under  other  heads.    See 
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On  a  remarkable  occaaion  a  calf,  tender  and  good,  waa 
Uken, slain,  dreawd  (roasted,  moat  probably  [Trtn.xxvii, 
7 ;  Eiod.  xii,  8, 9 ;  Judg.  vt,  19 ;  1  Sam.  ii,  IS] ;  boiling 
waa  not  known  till  long  afterwards),  and  aet  before  the 
gueats,  while  the  entertainer  (Abraham)  respectfully 
atood  at  their  aide,  doubtless  to  render  any  desirable 
~  accorapanimenta  oD 


d  milk.    Froi 


IS  unleavened.     See  Buttsr; 


.r  Victory. 


lcla*,ST.  Tradition  makes  him  lo  have  been 
who  became  a  Christian  and  wbbed  to  leave 
.  fur  which  reason  he  waa  condemned  lo  under- 

■  (ottures,  but  escaped,  because  the  lictor  who 
in  cha^e  became  blind,  and  the  prisoner's  fet- 
ed to  hold  him  bound.  After  beinj;  liberated, 
1  became  bishop  of  Kotien  <A.D.  880-390),  and 

■  mi.wiiinary.  He  auauiiied  intimate  relatione 
nin  of  Toun  and  Panlinna  of  Nola.  About 
-iailed  England  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  Church,  into  which  the  i'elagian  faction 
^ht  discord;  but  was  himself  >u>pecled  of  her- 
eompelled  to  viait  Rome  (403),  in  order  lo 
orthodoxy.    Pope  Innocent  I  thereupon  gave 

per  intended  to  be  a  guide  in  the  administra- 
clesiastical  diacipline.  and  also  fur  the  deport- 
dieven  generally.  He  die<i,  probably,  in  107 
id  left  ■  work,  entitled  Dr  Lundr  Savdnrum, 
IS  published  by  Lebeuf  (Paris,  1739).  Uia  day 
— Henog,  Rttd-EncyUop.  a.  v. 
tx  (Iht  viclortti)  waa  a  surname  of  V'KNira. 
m1«  (tepreeented  by  aeveral  lleb.  and  <ir. 
lich  are  variooaty  rendered   in  the  A,  V. ). 


ferred  th^  the  bread  w 

The  case*,  however,  to  which  reTerence  haa  been  made 
were  of  •  special  nature;  and  from  them, as  well  asfmm 
what  Is  recorded  touching  laaac  and  Esau  and  Jacob, 
it  appears  that  flesh  meat  was  reserved  as  food  fbr 
guests  or  aa  a  dainty  for  the  sick ;  lentils,  pulse,  oniona, 
grain,  honey,  and  milk  being  the  ordinary  fare.  See 
Meat. 

The  agreeable,  and  perhaps  in  part  the  salubrious. 
qualities  of  salt  were  very  early  known  and  recognised. 
In  Lev.  ii,  13,  it  is  expreaaly  enjoined, "  Every  oblation 
of  thy  meat-offering  shall  thou  season  with  salt ;  with 
all  thine  oAtrings  shalt  thou  offer  salt."     See  Salt. 

I»cuBt*  wen  a  permitted  (Lev,  xi,  29)  and  a  very 
common  food.  At  the  present  day  they  are  githerni 
by  the  Bedawin  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and,  being 
maMed  on  plates  of  iron  nr  dried  in  the  son,  are  kept  in 
Isrge  bags,  anil,  when  needed,  eaten,  strewed  with  salt 
by  handfuls.    See  LoctJST. 

Of  four-footed  animals  and  birds,  the  faForile  food 
were  sheep,  goBl^  oxen,  and  doves.  There  sre  few 
traces  of  IheeaiingnfAah,  at  least  in  Palestine  (I.*v.itl, 
9~'12!  Numb,  xi,  5).  In  the  first  passage  a  distinction 
is  made  between  cerlaln  fish  which  might  be  ealen  and 
others  which  were  forbidden.  "  These  ahall  ye  eat  of 
all  that  are  in  the  waters:  whslsoever  hath  flns  and 


ihall  y. 


>abomi 


il  have  I 


'    SeeCATTUB;  FtSH, 
jlean  and  unclean  animals,  and  of 
Is  which  might  and  thoae  which  might  not  be 

It  Egypu     See  Spencer,  />?.  Air.  i,  I;  Danz,  in 
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Heuchcn,  A'.  T.  Taltii.  p.  796;  Humonide*,  Ih  Cibu  \ 
Vtlitii,  Cd.  Wiildicke  (Upi.  1784) ;  BeiDhardt,  Dt  Cibu  , 
Utbraor.  (ViUb.  1697}.  The  Mouic  Uwi  whicb  ngu-  [ 
liud  the  UK  or  aiiimtl  Tood  mij-  be  round  in  Lev.  xi ' 
■uri  Deut.  siv.  The  grODiids  uT  nuny  oT  ih»e  reguLa-  j 
tioiia  m>y  be  ucertained  with  a  {{lealet  or  len  dejjrte  . 
of  probability,  proTided  tbe  Mudenl  is  well  acquainled 
with  the  mtud  and  apiiit  of  Ucbren  intiquiiy.  Cou- 
siileratiads  drawn  rroia  idolalroiu  uaigeii,  regan)  v> , 
beallh,  the  funherance  of  agriculiure,  and  esubliabed  , 
custvma  attd  Uut««,  had  in  each  ca*e  an  influence  in  the  I 
ptumulgiliDD  or  these  lawn.     See  Clea-i.  | 

2.  In  the  eatlieat  times  water  wai  the  iMmnion  drink,  i 
That  wine  nr  an  intunicating  tendency  was  drank  at  a 
very  eiriy  period  appears  from  what  happened  U>  Nuah 
(Gen.  ix, »),  who  seems  to  have  made  as  well  as  drank 
wine.  Bread  and  wine  are  spoken  of  in  liv,  18,  as  of- 
feied  Tor  lerreahtnent  tn  Abraham  by  Mekhizedck,  king 


ofS. 


Wat 


o  the 


others  a  strong  drink  was  made  by  mining  with  the 
wine  anmatic  herbs  (Psa.  Uxr,9i  laa.  t,  2-J),  or  a  de- 
coction derived  from  themj  myrrh  was  used  for  this 
purpose.  Datewinewaain  use,  and  probably  the  Egyp- 
tian or  malt  wine,  {vSotgoIfot,-  q>/^iin>£  (Herod,  ii,  77). 
Jerome  {0}^.  iv,3«4,ed.  Bened.)  sb>-s  that  "  drink  call- 
ed nrera  by  the  Hebrews  {~QK)  is  every  kind  which 
can  inebriate,  or  that  which  is  made  fmm  grain,  or  of 
tbe  juice  of  apples,  or  when  the  honev-comb  i»  made 
((feeojtcMnrtir)  into  a  sweet  and 
the  fruit  of  the  palm  expreMed  uit 
ihter  receives  a  ciilar  and  ■  con 
aislency  fmm  ]>repared  herbs.* 
Theco'mmon  people  (Mark  xii,37) 
drank  an  acrid  sort  of  wine  which 
is  rendered  vinegar  in  onr  Fnglish 
version  (Huth  ii,  14;  MatU  xxvii, 
48).  The  Orientals  fiequentlv 
used  wine  in  excess,  so  as  to  oc- 
casion  in  tiixi  cation,  whence   are 

Holy  Writ  (l)eut.xxxii.42;  ["sa. 

Ixxnii,  65;  Isa.  r,  11 ;  xxviii,  1 : 

xlix,i6;  Jerviii.  11;  ix,]4i  xvi, 

W).  Thatindulgence  in  wine  was 

practiced  in  very  ancient  days  is 

manifest  from  there  being  in  the 

court  of  Pharaoh,  at  tbe  time  of 

Joseph,    state -officers    who    had 

charge  >if  the  wine,  and  served  the 

monarch  with  it  when  he  drank  (Qen.  xl,  1, 11 ;  cnmp.  1  | 

Kings  x,&;  2  C'hmn.ix.4;  Nch.i.U).     .See  Wine.       ' 

Knr  drill  king- vessels  there  were  useil  the  cup  and  the 
liowl  (Exixl.  xxr,  38;  Numb,  vii,  13,84;  .ler.  xxxv,5; 
Amoa  vi,  6).  The  cup  was  i^nenlly  of  brass  covered 
with  lin,  in  form  resemhling  a  lily,  somstimes  circular. 
It  is  stiU  tiscd  by  travellers,  and  may  be  seen  in  both 
shapes  on  the  ruins  .if  PersepuUs  (1  Kings  vii,*!).  The 
bowl  (Exod.  XXV,  83)  assumed  a  variety  of  ■ha|>eB,aitd 
beara  many  names.  Home  of  these  "chargers"  appear, 
from  the  presents  made  by  the  princes  of  Israel  (Numb. 
vii),  to  hare  been  of  large  siie  and  great  splenilur ;  some 
were  silver,  some  gidrl  (1  Kings  x.  21).     See  Crp,  etc. 

8.  tn  Eastern  climes  the  chief  meal,  nr  what  wc  term 
dinner,  is,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the  middle  jie- 
riod  of  the  day,  deferreii  till  towards  evening,  a  slight 
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repast  being  taken  before  nom  (Adam,  Som.  ilatiab 
377,  ed.  Major ;  Potter,  ii,  626 ;  Chardin,  iv ;  Jahn,  i,  q. 
But  from  Gen.  xliii,  16, 26,  it  appaan  to  have  been  ik 
custom  to  dine  at  noon  in  tbe  dajra  of  ibe  patiiuik, 
The  same  seenui  to  have  been  tbe  esse  in  Palestine  « i 
later  period  (1  Kings  xx,  16;  comp.  Luke  xi,3T;  Aits 
X,  10).  Convivialities,  however,  were  potlpoad  i^ 
evening,  and  sometimes  protracted  to  the  fullniig 
morning  (Isa.  v,  II ;  Mark  vi,  21 ;  Luke  liv,  lAy  Sa 
Banqcht.  The  meal  was  preceded  by  wsshinj  of 
hands  (Mark  vii,  S;  Luke  xi,  38),  which  the  molt  if 
eating  rendered  ueceisari-,  and  by  an  invacatinnuTilis 
divine  blessing  (1  Sam.  ix,  13),  termed  in  Samuel  nrX 
and  in  Greek  EbXoyjn  Fu^apurT-iii,  blessing,  giv^i^  of 
thanks  (Luke  ix,  16;  John  vi,  11).  Similar  niHow 
prevailed  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  JahnfML 
Antiq.  p.  68)  has  given  tbe  short  prayer,  as  preserrtdia 
the  Talmud,  which  the  Jews  used,  aa  toUnwa:  '■Blastd 
be  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  king  of  the  world,  wbo  hut 
produced  this  food  (or  this  drink)  from  the  earth  (or  It* 
vine)"(MaU.xiv,l»;  xv,86;  xxvi,27>.    SeeMaAL 

4.  The  Hebrews,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romsns  in  ilxit 
earlier  history,  ate  Nttiug(Gen.  xxvii,  19;  Judg.iii.S; 
1  Sam.  XX,  *Jf>).  A  carpel  was  spread,  on  wbicb  ikt 
meal  was  partaken.  At  a  later  period,  however,  pirtic- 
ularly  when  Palestine  came  under  the  influence  uf  Hu- 
man manners,  the  Jews  reclined  on  cusliioiis  or  ohicIic* 
(Esth.  1   6,  Amus  ii,  4;  Luke  vii,  87:  a>'tIXl^1^  i>"*- 


(ffva  PsrsepolisJ 


point  of  neat  nr  position  to  guests  of  high  ci 
apiieaiK,  from  1  Sam.  ix,2S,  to  bsve  been  of  ancient  due 
(Amos  iii,  H>  In  the  lime  of  Christ  (Luke  xiv,  8)  ibt 
Pharisees,  always  eager  for  distinction,  coveted  Itie  plict 
of  honor  at  meala  and  feasts,  Women  were  not  admit- 
ted to  eat  with  the  men,  but  had  their  meals  supplinl 
in  their  own  private  apartment  (Esth.  i,  6-9).  In  Ilab- 
ylon  and  Persia,  however,  females  mingled  with  msin 
on  festive  occasions  (Dan.  v,  !)■  '>>  general  the  raan- 
ner  of  eating  was  similar  to  what  it  is  in  the  Eat  at 
the  present  day.  Special  care  was  taken  of  favored 
persons  (Gen.  xliii,  84;  I  Sam.  i,  4;  ii,22;  John  xiii, 
26).  Neither  knives,  drks.  nor  spoon*  were  employed 
fur  eating.  The  food  was  conveyed  from  the  dish  to 
the  mouth  by  the  right  hand.  Tlie  parties  aat  with 
their  legs  bent  under  Ihem  round  a  dish  placed  in  lb* 
centre,  and  either  Vidk.  tbe  Hesh  meat  with  their  Giigen 
from  the  dish,  nr  dipped  hits  of  their  bread  into  tbe  sa- 
vory mess  and  conveyed  Ihem  to  their  months.  In 
Kulh  ii,  N.Bnazsays  toRnth,"Dip  thymoiwlin  the 
vinegar."  which  explains  the  language  of  our  Lord,  in 
John  xiii,  26, "  He  it  is  to  whom  I  shsU  give  a  sop  when 
I  have  dipped  it."  This  presenting  of  food  to  a  person 
is  SI  ill  customary,  and  was  designed  originally  as  a  mart; 
,  of  distinction,  tbe  choice  morsels  being  selected  by  Ibe 
j  hcailof  the  family  for  the  purpose.  Drink  was  handed 
1  to  each  one  of  the  gueata  in  cups  or  goblela,  aixl,  at  ■ 
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Heuricus,  I  Roman  Catbnlic  Iheologia 
ipher,  wu  bom  in  1536  (t  ValencieiiDes,  na 
93  «C  AimcDLien,  in  Flanders.  He  wruu 
iatoram  Sacriatiailoram  Niilara,  Officiit,  i 
-Dt  Dacaua  ChriiU  ild  Infirtu.—Dt  Con, 
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been  triruUted  inlo  Latin  by  J.  Uoiin,  in  hi*  Commat- 
lariut  de  Smrumemlo  PimtoHia  (Piria,  a.  a.),  an<l  by 
Uaviil  tie  Lara  into  Spanish  (Leycleii,  1666),  whn  bIm 
tranalateii  the  flret  part,  treating  o(  the  Tear  nf  Uod 
(AmaL  163S).  See  Furat,  BOiL  Jud.  iii,  477  aq. ;  De' 
\KiMK,I>iaotiano  Slorioo{(ieriB.UmBii,),p.3ia.    (&  P.> 

VidfiA  (lit  widow),  a  Latin  aunianie  ot  JiiKO. 
I      VidoEB  (aidowi),  a  term  applied  to  the  iIeaconeaie» 
'    t  Church,  by  TenuUian  arid  lllhe^^  be- 


ittiolJitca  Bilgiai ;  Jocber, 
:K«,a.T.      (B.P.) 

Marco  RiRoum 


le  office  waa  called  viduaha,     Kvea  some 

Bwi  required  Cheto  Cabei>idow«,preKtib- 

tbeir  qualidcationfl  in  thia  regard.     See 

Antiq.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xxii.    Se«  Widows. 


if  SU  Mark  at  Mantua.  Ho  afterwards  |  have  been  adaoghlet  of  Es-ander,  the  t 
if  St.  John  Lateran  M  Rome,  and  prior  |  „f  mjj.,  lo^^^d  by  Hercule*,  through  * 
■•" "-1  in  1532  biahopof  Alba,    mothetof  Fabius,  the  pn^nilor  of  the  fam 


earned  acholar,  anil  i 
.  day.     Ho 


I  in  Italian  ■»  w> 


M  (Rome,  1527)  :-C*™(«u.— 
II  of  these  have  been  translated 
■t  Alba,  Sept.  27, 1566. 

Diego  (called  Ihe  KIdtr),  a  Spanish  pui 
It  Valmaseda  in  158S.     He  ia     " 

Rome,  and  acquired  aome  repi 
:  was  a  prebendary  of  ^e  Cathedral  of 
linted  there  a  naked  Chriil,  and  the  I' 
t/oHl  in  itr  A 


"U  ■,     Viell.  PiKHi 

^;gla.a,»aaboTn^ 

.Englirfi.  ^'""?'"r'"!;^ 
^  inm  111   the  V,t 


I  Pari*  in  1708. 


t  French  painter  oik 
In  173*  he  executed 
irchofSt.£tienneda 
le  g  law-paint- 


the  Cathedral  of  Nutre  Dame. 
cuted,  among  other  woi^s,  Ihe  paintinga  in  the  Church 
.  .  of  St.  Victor.  He  spent  fifteen  yeara  in  preparing  ma- 
1"'''  ,  teriala  for  a  work  on  the  art  of  glaaa-painling,  entitled 
Traili  Hittoriqm  tl  Praliqaf  dt  la  Prinlitn  lur  tVrrr. 
He  also  wrote,  Etiiii  tur  la  Priitluit  m  Moutiqut.  He 
died  in  1772,    See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hit.  oflkt  Fine  A  rlt. 


isofct 


He  died  at  SeT- 


5.    Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  llitl.  of  tU  Fin 


(pm  LiBNDO),  Diego  (called  Iht  Yomga-\  a    Brizil,  and 


Vlelra  (Viejrra),  Antonio,  a 

ainiiiry.  waa  bom  in  Lisbon,  Feb.  6,  I6< 
ily.    He  waa  brought  up  by  the  Jei 


'  of  the  Ca- 
^rable  skill. 
Bim/.  Iliit. 


Talencia.  which  ev: 
(  Seville  in 

Dionlaio,  a  Spiniah  painter,  was  bom  i 
bout  1670.  He  studied  under  Antonio  Pair 
horn  be  gave  aaaiatance  in  several 


D  Valen 


rmploy 


U  at  Babia,  in 
He  pre|iared 
himaelf  by  diligent  study  for  evangelical  labor  amonR 
e  surrounding  Indiana  and  negroo,  ami  in  1641  went 
Portugal  aa  companion  to  the  viceroy's  son ;  but  on 
eir  arrival  thev  were  miMakeu  for  Spanish  emissaries, 
d  Vieira  was  cast  into  prison.  He  waa  soon  released, 
iwever,  and  preached  at  the  court  with  auch  eloquence 
at  Juan  IV  niiule  him  his  preacher,  and  engaged  him 
diplomacy  at  Paris  and  the  Hague.  In  1647  he  went 
»  to  London,  and  in  ISaO  to  Rome.    In  1652  he  re- 


the  Church  of  St.  Nicolas,  rron  the  d 


He  died  at   Taligable  labor 


if  Brazil  fmrn  slavery.    He  returned  again 
or  further  authority,  but,  after  six  more  ye 
Bnuil,  he  waa  linally  ae 


le  the  ni 


leageol 


1  (Ut.  rift  domhii  [q.  v]),  wa^  I.  The  biah-    "( the  Jes. 


3  viscount  represented  the  count.  At  Rhei 
'es  the  vidama  raiaed  their  office  into  a  I 
ivnat  or  bailiff  of  the  capitular  renia,  aa 

le  heira  of  foundera  of  religioua  houaea  v 
in   rights  over  their  ealat«a  and  altaci 

Elias  UK,  boi-Koiri,  a  Jewish  writer  of 
iry,  a  pupil  of  Mosea  of  Cordova,  or  C 
v.),  is  the  author  of  the  work  on  ethica 
in  r*'11)Jt1,  /it  begiiming  uf  leiidom,  in  1 
hich  the  first,  called  nx~'^n  -^711;.  ireaw 
'  God,  in  Sfteen  chapters;  the  second, "^l 
f  the  love  of  God,  in  Iweire  chapters;  i 


bon(l66na> 

ne  and  abroad,  s^li  laboring  for  religious  purpoaea, 

died  at  Bahis,  July  18,  iei<7.  the  acknowledge*!  head 


which  see  Hveler,  A 


tdtheOi 


n  157n, 


le  East 


h  aeven  chapters,  ti 


IS  of 


hn   and  prepared  himself  for  evangelical  la 

led  Indies.  In  1602  he  arrived  in  Japan,  and  spent  several 
years  there;  thence  be  went  to  Manilla,  and  anain  to 

.),g    Japan,  gatherinit  convert*  continually.      Being  sent  fur 

'  by  the  home  autboriliea  to  report  at  Rome,  he  was  con- 
demned as  B  traitor  by  the  Japaneae,  and  on  his  return 
was  seized,  commanded  to  renounce  hia  faith,  and  on 

!>■«    refuaal  waa  cruelly  martyred,  June  6, 16S1.     See  Bu*- 

of    grnpUe  b'lartrirllt,  s.  v. 

"°  I      Vlel,  Dk.     See  DiivkiLh 

Vienna, CouxoiL OF  (ConcHian  I'iiidobiMen*t),wtt 


inirth,  nv\1pn  -13D,  with  seventeen  chap- 
liness;  while  the  fifth,  nt:rn  nsc,  treats    i"  mat  ara 
.    Beside*  aome  excerpts  from  and  compends  '  pr««<l>iif:- 
lork,  the  part  which  Iieau  at  repentance  has  I      Dy  canon 


repent-    held  May  10,  ia67,by  GMy,cardini 


S,  derka  havlDS  wiru  or  coDcablnea  ware  or 
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dered  to  separate  from  them  within  a  month,  under  pain  might  organize  a  cnisade;  and  ivgulated  the 

^'V^AlPphlRHlUei  were  forbidden.  ™/«J  o*"  ^>»«  ^Sf^Pl  ^i*"  and  similar  m«tte«."  U. 

14.  Forbldi*  abbots  to  consecrate  chalices,  patens,  or  any  of  tne  decrees  which  have  to  do  with  toatters  of 

ecclesiastical  vessel  or  vestment.  trine  and  discipline  are  contained  in  the  so-called 

The  last  five  relate  to  the  Jews.  merUines  (q.  v. ),  and  were  first  promulgated  bv 

See  Mansi,  ConciL  xi,  858.  John  XXII. 

Vienne,  Councilsof  (CanciiiHmapudVietmamAl'       XIIL  Held  A.D.  1667;  determined  several  quoti^:^ 

lobrogum,  or  Vimnerue),     Vienne  is  a  city  of  Dauphine,  ©f  Church  discipline ;  discussed  the  use  of  sermons  ^^ 

France,  where  numerous  Church  councils  were  held.  "»«*»»  »'  instructing  the  people;  forbade  the  adraisi««Vi 

I.  The  first  of  which  mention  is  made  was  held  A.D.  ^^  strangers  to  the  pulpits;  demanded  the  rendition  of 
474.     Of  iu  transactions  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  heretics,  and  prohiUted  merr>-making8  on  feastMUn 
fact  that  it  sancUoned  the  solemn  observance  of  the  *»<*  association  with  siispected  persons;  gave  directic^M 
three  davs  preceding  Ascension-day,  which  bishop  Ma-  respecting  the  tonsure  and  garb  of  pric»t«;  denied  to 
mercus  of  Vienne  had  ordered.  monks  and  nuns  the  privilege  of  leaving  their  conveo^ 

II.  Held  A.D.  870,  simply  confirmed  the  privileges  ^^^    See  Martene,  Tkesaur,  Xovu»Anecdoi,(lMULPu. 
bestowed  upon  a  monastery.  I" IT),  iv,  446  sq. 

HI.  Held  A.D.  S92,  by  order  of  pope  Forroosus,  whose        -»oiir<y*.— Harduin,  A  da  ConciL  et  EpirtoL  DtirflaUt 

two  legates,  Pascal  and  John,  presided.     Several  bish-  «<*  Constitut.  Summonim  PofOificum  (Pari^  1714);  Man- 

ops  were  present,  and  four  canons  were  published.  «» Saci-orum  Concaiorum  Nora  et  Awplitsima  Coiitdio 

1.  2.  Excommnnicate  those  who  sei.e  the  property  of  i  X*"^tA7?  VJ''^'^* /''*"•"'•  /"''^^'^f'^^  ('«<»• 

the  Chnrcb,  or  maltreat  clerks.  lo84),  XIII,  i,  169  sq.,  where  is  given  Duraiidus,  Tntla- 

4.  Forbids  lavmen  to  present  to  churches  without  the  fv»  de  Modo  Cdebrandi  Gen,  Concilii, — Herzog,  Real- 

contteut  (»f  the  bivhop  of  the  diocese ;  also  forbids  them  to  /Cncvklop  s.  v 
take  any  present  from  those  whom  they  present.  "    a     r* 

o     «r      •  /^      •/  •     t'i'i  Vieu,  J06RPU  Marib,  an  eminent  French  puDter. 

See  Mansi,  Concu.  ix,  433.  j»u\L  *fJ/-i?  i^Im. 

f V  u  1 J  k  i\  fM»-»  I   J  u         vw  u      A I  *"<>  ^"e  regenerator  of  art  in  France,  was  bom  at  Moot- 

IV.  Held  A.I)..90< ;  was  convoked  by  archbishop  Al-  .^n-  .  i.    «  lu  i-ia      u*       »u    •        r      _*  1  j  u-. 

,       -,,.  •,     ..|   ...      /u^  ui   ..  TieUier,  June  18, 1/16.     His  enthusiasm  for  art  led  kiii^ 

exander  of  Vienne,  and  settled  a  dispute  between  abbots  1    .»   i     .  .•  :».»,^„-i <•  u-  *         1        . 

A  -u  _       I  «  I  -.       *•      *i     •  -  .     r  ^  study,  against  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  under  lev- 

Anbert  and  Barnard  respecting  the  income  receipts  of  ^..t  ^I'lL  ..^^..»  ^u^^ i*-  ^1      *  t   1  «.^ 

.  c        e  I  eral  masters,  among  whom  were  Kivalz  of  Tomomff^ 

"'?J*Vr7i  A  rk  1110  u         uu-  u      r>  't  *"^  C.  Natoire  at  Paris,  where  he  went  in  1740.    It-"^ 

\.  Held  A.D.  1112  bv  archbishop  Guido;  excommu-  i7«o  u^  „-:.  ^•*.k*  .v.:  7   c  *%.    j>      1  *     ^        w   vs.^  ^ 

.    ,   ,  ,,        '^r  I  w     1  •      J  .u     •  u..  I'^  *Je  gained  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Academy  bv  b^    - 

mcate,!  emperor  I  enry  \  Uecaui«  he  claimed  the  riRht     5^,^^  ^f  ^^^^  j,,^^  ^^^^^  j^^J^    ^,   ^^  f,.^  „^ 

«fep.«c..pal  .nve..uur«.,  .,..1  revoked  the  treaty  of  lUl  *„^^     ,„  ^.^^  ^^  ^^,„  ^  g  ^^        ^^  ^ 

which  conferred  such  nijht  upon  the  crown.  . '      ^  a  '      *u  .  jj-'r 

VI  Held  A.D  1 1 19    was  Slled  bv  none  Gelasius  II  """^  -^*^*"  *"  studying  the  masters  and  desigiung  frw 
\  I.  I  eia  A.U.  iii»,  was  called  by  pope  iieiasius  n,  ^^^  antique,  and  painted  numerous  pictures,  iiicludim 

who  had  again  excommunicated  Henry  ^ ,  on  the  occa-  «.„„  .1  *  ,  ..:«..«^^.r  — .-*  «.«-:.  ..  Ji  --  »w    c.# t* 

-..^^  ...  ..         .    ..*      '  -.,  many  altar-pieces  of  great  merit,  such  as  the  iS/riifoiitri 

«»..  of  h..  «t>,ng  up  an  ant.pope  m  the  per«,n  of  Greg-  ^j.  ^  ,,^^    ,„j«J^,    j^^  ^  ,„   ^  ^J^ 

«ry  \  in -bHt  nothing  whatever  concerning  the  trani^  ^  Sleeping  Ile^,  and  St.  Germain  and  St.  f 

actiont  of  thw  svnod  is  known.  d .•  •      ji    x»  y  >^»       ^        .•     >•    j     ^ 

VII  HeldA-D  1124-  wa«  incited  bv  none  nalixliM  If  ^""""W  '*«  C-roioii  of  Ghty  from  the  Hand,  of 
I      11   1  I          Kk-  il  *"i'"<=>'<*"»y  pope ^"r?*''!  A ngfL    He  returned  to  Paris  in  1750,  aiid  wa«  chose^: 

and  calle<l  by  archbishop  Peur  of  Vienne;  legirialed  ,  ^„berof  the  Academy  in  1764.    While  at  Paris  h«3 

with  reference  to  the  securing  of  ecclesiastical  pnvileges  p,;,,^  „„„,„„,  pictut4  and  laboi«d  with  excellenl^ 

and  pomcmions.  success  to  restore  in  French  art  the  studv  of  the  antique 

VIII  Held  A.D.  1142;  was  chiefly  concerned  with  ,„d  of  nature  as  represented  In  the  luli^n  m««er..  H«9 
tne  election  oi  anew  ijisnop.                                       ,.  completed  his  plctui«of  »./>««.  P>wir»«i!7tor*e«a«<» 

IX  Held  A.D.  1 164,  at  which  archb»hop  Reginald  .„  jl^s  ^^^  \^  ^„  j^^,^  ,i^^  theOr.k.r  of  St- 
of  Cologne  vainly  endeavored  to  secijre  a  recogn.Uon  Michael,  and  appointed  director  of  the  French  Ac«len.»i. 
of  Paschal  HI,  whom  the  emperor  Jredenck  had  en-  ^  g„„^  wherThe  re«ded  untU  1781,  and  w»i  .1^ 

Tlleld  A.D.  1199,  by  the  cardinal-legate  Peter  of  ^l!^'*!!,  *  rpi!^:  jl 'i"!  ^S^L^^  ^^if"^    ^^ 

^  r     .u  e  1     .•      ^1-     1  c  retuniing  to  Pans  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  rectors  an<5l 

Capua  forthc  purple  of  promulgating  the  decree  of  j;^^,*,  ,he  Koval  Academy,  and  in  1789  principW 

pope  Innoc*nt  III,  which  punished  the  king  Philip  A»-  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^i„-       ^^  ^^^'^^^^  ^  ^^^  KevolutST 

giistus,  with  excommunication  on  account  of  his  renun-  \,^^^  „  „k-..,-«  :«  iT:-  .^i^»:»«.  «.^  ♦!... ^  ,.— .  i„ 

*^.  ..       ,  r      .       •    u'    1     *  1  _^       J  !-•       u  came  a  change  in  his  relations  to  the  govemmeni,  bat 

ciation  of  Inneburgis,  hui  Uwful  consort^nd  his  subae-  j^    ,^,^  „*j^  ^j^  ,  ^^^^  ^  the  Senate,  a  ciunrt 

qjnt  marnage  with  Agnes  of  Mera.i.    See  Mansi,  Co,i.  ^^  ^«;;e  empire,  and  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  H.«. 

"  vw*  ii'i  1  4  i>  looA    •    u      1  *•       J  •    *!.  or.     He  died  in  Paris,  March  27, 1809,  and  was  burifd 

XL  Held  A.D.  1289;  is  barely  mentioned  in  the  rec-  •     »%,^  i>.„»k^„      v:*..*-  ...k:^».  -L  *-i  k-^ 

.         .  .u    •!•     J         u  ^  •  V  .1  •"  t"®  Pantheon,      \ieus  subjects  are  taken  chiefly 

ordft,  and  .some  ant  honties  den V  that  It  was  held.  f^^  .i,^  c^.^..*..,^  -^«:«..»  .«^  «.^i^^  v  •  ^ 

viT  o  ij  A  Pk  laii    1         '      .V,  4ie^      *u  f"^™  *•"*  ocnptures,  ancient  and  modem  history*,  and 

XH.  Held  A.D.  1811 ;  known  as  the  fifteenth  cecumen-  gy^^^u  «,».»i.m««.,      a «»,.««  *k-.  -«^*  ....i^k— ^j*    -i. 

-    ,  .,       ...        \  ,  .         .     ^      ....  (treek  mythologv.     Among  the  roost  celebrated  works 

.cal  council,  and   he  only  one  of  the  series  to  which  at-  „f  ,hU  artist  tlTe  following  deserve  mention  here :  *. 

taches  any  oousidorab  e  ■mP'>rt«nce.     It  was  ongin.lly  j^^^  .  _  ^^    £„j^hi,tcm  of  St.  ifartha  :  -  ChriM 

ordere,!,  by  a  papal  bull  of  13(W,  to  meet  Oct.  1   1310,  hut  „^^j^  Bread.— tht  Res^Um  of  Lazaru»:-xU 

was  subsequent  y  postpone.1  for  one  year.     Ihe^council  virg^AU»^  ig  AngeU :- ,ini  St.  Gregory.     See 

hnally  convene,    under  the  presidency  of  pope  Clement  ^^      ^^  /,  J  ^f,^  y^^  ^  *"  » 

\.on  Oct.  16,  1311.     The  number  of  prelates  present      «  »       ^  . 

is  fixed  bv  some  at  114,  ami  bv  others  at  300,  including        Vieux.  Rknaud  lk,  a  French  historical  painter, 

the  patriarchs  of  the  Utiii  Rite  of  Alexandria  and  An-  Aounsheil  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.     He 

tioch.     It  discussed  methods  for  preserving  the  puritv  ^'">^*^  ^^^^  f*»f  *^"<*y»  «"**  ^^«"  *»«  returned  to  France 

of  the  faith,  which  was  impaired  bv  the  heretical  inflii-  pi^uce*!  many  works  of  considerable  merit.     He  |»aint- 

enceof.Iohn  of()liva.and  of  theFratricelli,Dolcinists,  ^  several  pictures  for  the  Church  of  the  Penitents 

Beghard^  and  Beguins;  alN>  the  aid  U^  be  affonieii  the  *^  Avignon  from  subjects  in  the  history  of  John  the 

Holv  Und;  the  ren>rm  of  ecclesiastical  discipline;  and  B*P"8^  Two  of  these  were  Uken  to  Paris  in  1798, 
eMpeoiallv  the  dispositi«.n  to  be  made  of  the  Order  of  \  ***'"  ""^  »"  ^*»«  Gallery  of  Nismca,  and  the  reat  are  at 

Kniirhtfl  Templars.  The  decisions  abrogale<l  the  Onlor  Avignon.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fime  Ari*,K  v. 
of  'IVniplars:  doclarod  the  l«»gitimacy  of  the  late  pope  Viger,  Francis,  a  French  Jesuit,  waa  bom  io  l,*)!)! 
Bonifnw*  VIII,  and  hi.-*  frcwiom  from  the  crimes  charged  .  at  Kouen,  and  was  professor  of  elocution  at  I^ris,  where 
against  him:  conceded  tithes  for  six  years  to  the  kings  I  be  died  I>ec.  15,  1647.  He  edited  KusebU  KramgeL 
i>f  France,  England,  and  Navarre,  in  ortler  that  they  '  Prteparttt,^  in  Greek  and  Latin,  accompanied  with  iioces 
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ria,  1638).  See  Alegarobe,  Bibliotheca  Scnptorum 
dttatu  Je$u;  Witte,  Dianum  Biographicum ;  Jo- 
er,  A  Uffemeines  Gelekrten' lexicon,  8.  v. ;  Winer,  /land- 
TJt  der  tkeoL  Litemtur,  i,  892.    (B.  P.) 

^Vi^dnis,  Marcuh,  a  Ligurian  Dominican,  a  pro- 
moT  of  theolo(^y  at  Padua  and  Rome,  and  a  cardinal, 
ks  boni  in  1446.  He  wrote  various  treatises  respecting 
e  death  of  Christ,  which  were  printed  in  two  volumes 
Douay  in  1607.  He  died  in  1516.  See  Mosheim, 
ist,  of  the  Churckf  bk.  iii,  cent,  xv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 

Vigier.  GiSkald,  a  French  hagiographer,  who  died 
1637,     He  wrote  a  Hittmre  des  Smnts  Pnttedturg 
A  merrgne  (Paris,  1535,  8vo) : — and  /^t  Alftrnfirrhie  tit 
rcnure(ibid.  1670-72;  Clermont,  1677,2  vols.  foL). 

Vigil  OF  Lights,  an  old  English  term  to  designate 
indlemas-eve  (Fe(>.  1). 

Vigilantiiis,  a  presbyter  of  the  early  part  of  the 
h  century,  belongs  to  the  number  of  isolated  testes 
ritatit  who  rose  in  opposition  to  the  errors  of  the 
larch  with  respect  to  worship  and  morals,  which  were 
coming  increasingly  notorious  with  the  advancing 
•ars  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Cala- 
irria,  now  Cas^re,  in  the  county  of  Commenges  (Con. 
wkf).  His  Gallic  extraction  is  indisputably  proven, 
spite  the  fact  that  some  authorities  have  been  misled 
to  stating  that  he  was  of  Spanish  family.  He  was 
ought  up  to  follow  the  business  of  inn-keeping ;  but 
995  (?)  visited  Paulinus  of  Nola  (q.  v.),  and  immedi- 
ely  afterwards  was  ordained  presbyter.  Recommend- 
1  to  Jerome  by  Paulinus,  he  travelled  into  the  East 
id  visited  Jerusalem  in  396,  meeting  with  a  friendly 
ception  at  the  hands  of  Jerome,  but  making  no  favor- 
tie  ioapreaaion  upon  his  hearL  Jerome  had  two  es- 
tially  tender  spots  in  his  character — the  one  an  inor- 
nate vanity  because  of  his  learning,  and  the  other  an 
;alred  opinion  of  his  own  orthodoxy ;  and  Vigilantius 
injij^ed  to  fret  them  both.  He  was  not  [possessed  of 
jned  culture,  though  Gennadius  credits  him  with  be- 
;  tingua  poUtus;  and  yet  he  laid  claim  to  the  literary 
tracter ;  and,  with  the  practical  disposition  of  a  West- 
i  naind,  be  objected  to  the  speculative  dogmatics  of 
i^n,  upon  whose  study  Jerome  was  at  that  time  em- 
yedy  and  even  raised  suspicions  against  the  sound- 
is  of  Jerome*s  personal  views.  Jerome  at  first  at- 
npted  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  creed;  but 
gtlantius,  having  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the 
Ktlar's  hospitality  and  departed  from  Jerusalem,  felt 
nself  bound  by  no  restraints,  and  issued  an  epistle 
ndemnatory  of  Jerome's  Origenism  (see  Hieron.  Ep. 
c,  2,  inter  A  drim  Fluctus  CottUgne  Regis  A  lpes\  in  re- 
i>nae  to  which  the  irascible  saint  compai^ed  him  to 
tdas  and  termed  him  an  ass.  Either  just  before,  or 
imediately  subsequent  to,  the  sojourn  at  Jerusalem, 
igilantius  went  to  Egypt,  but  the  exact  time  is  not 
^termined;  and  a  similar  uncertainty  surrounds  the 
ace  of  his  residence  on  his  return  to  the  West.  The 
tters  of  Jerome  appear  to  compel  the  conclusion  that 
is  opponent  was  settled  in  Gaul,  while  Gennadius 
takes  him  to  have  charge  of  a  parish  in  Barcelona. 
iTe  incline  to  believe  the  former  the  only  settlement  of 
tie  question  which  can  be  successfully  defended.  Eight 
ears  after  the  departure  of  Vigilantius  from  Jerusalem, 
presb3rter  named  Riparius  notified  Jerome  that  his 
dvemary  was  teaching  very  questionable  doctrines 
Dd  disturbing  the  entire  (Gallic  ?)  Church  with  the 
romulgation  of  his  views.  He  thereupon  renewed  his 
ttacks  upon  Vigilantius  {Ep,  contra  Vig.  18),  but,  much 
)  the  surprise  of  himself  and  other  students  of  the  sit- 
atton,  without  giving  wider  dimensions  to  the  quarrel ; 
ir  Vigilantius  was  certainly  supported  by  many  of  the 
)wer  clergj'  and  of  the  laity,  and  was  even  protected 
y  bishopf.  No  answer  was  made  to  .Jerome's  abusive 
pistle,  and  Vigilantius  thenceforward  drops  out  of  view, 
itber  becauae  he  soon  afterwards  died,  or  because  the 
arbarian  invasions  of  Gaul  crowded  the  paper  (quarrels 
C  incensed  ehaehaieii  oat  of  sight. 


The  views  which  stirred  the  soul  of  Jerome  to  wrath 
are  not  preserved  to  us  in  sufficient  fulness  to  furnish  a 
connected  system.  The  primary  object  of  attack  by 
Vigilantius  was  the  veneration  of  martyrs  and  of  relics. 
He  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  relics,  and  condemned 
the  bearing  about  of  dead  men's  bones  enswathed  in 
costly  wrappings.  He  also  considered  the  invocation 
of  martyrs  as  a  deifying  of  the  creature  and  a  step  back- 
ward into  heathenism,  and  insisted  that  it  implies  the 
doctrine  of  their  omnipresence,  and  that  their  intercession 
cannot  be  safely  relied  upon,  since  their  prayers  in  their 
own  behalf  were  not  always  answered.  He  held  that 
the  miraculous  power  with  which  relics  were  supposed 
to  be  endowe<l  had  not  extended  further  than  to  the 
close  of  the  distinctively  missionary  period  of  the  Church. 
The  burning  of  daylight  candles  in  the  basilicas  was^ 
rejected  by  him  on  the  ground  that  the  martyrs,  in 
whfMe  honor  the  basilicas  were  erected,  were  rejoicing 
in  the  light  of  the  Lamb  on  the  throne,  and  had  no 
need  of  such  illuminations.  The  celebration  of  vigils 
(q.  V.)  and  martyrs'  feasts  was  denounced  as  involving 
danger  to  public  morals;  but  he  violated  consistency  in 
consenting  that  vigils  might  be  kept  in  connection 
with  the  Easter  festival. 

In  the  field  of  morals,  Vigilantius  draws  still  nearei 
to  the  evangelical  position,  particularly  upon  the  ques* 
tion  of  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  which  he  con- 
demned, as  he  did  monasticism,  with  its  voluntary  vows 
of  poverty  and  solitude.  He  reasoned  that  it  is  better 
to  contribute  regularly  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  than  to 
alienate  possessions  by  a  single  act,  and  that  to  flee 
from  the  world  is  not  to  conquer  it.  He  was  especially 
outspoken  in  criticisms  of  the  fanatical  monks  of  the 
East,  whose  fantastic  eccentricities  he  had  himself  ob- 
served. He  furthermore  opposed  the  donations  of  mon- 
ey which  it  was  customary  to  send  to  Jerusalem — a 
measure  which  Jerome  might  almost  regard  as  a  direct 
attack  upon  himself.  In  all  these  arguments,  Vigilan- 
tius evidently  holds  that  there  is  no  distinction  of  mo- 
rality into  higher  and  lower  classes,  but  that  the  de- 
mands of  virtue  are  equally  binding  upon  all  men.  He 
was  not  the  equal  of  Jovinian  (q.  v.)  in  speculative  abil- 
ity,  but  merely  a  clear-headed  exponent  of  the  instinct 
of  an  earnest  piety  which  lived  in  his  soul.  He  was 
pious  rather  than  philosophical ;  and  he  was,  moreover, 
not  deeply  learned  in  the  Scriptures.  His  work  was 
not  of  lasting  consequence,  probably  because  he  lacked 
the  reformatory  spirit  which  alone  is  competent  to  re- 
sist the  perverse  tendencies  of  a  degenerating  age.  See 
Jerome,  Epp.  and  /)e  Viris  JUnstribus,  with  the  contin- 
uation of  Gennadius  (q.  v.) ;  Paulinus  of  Nola,  Ep,  ad 
Sevennn,  v,  11  (Aug.  Epp.  24,  4);  Vogel,  De  V^Uanlio 
Htpretico  Orthodoxo  (Erfurt,  1756),  in  Walch,  Ketzergesch, 
iii,  673-704.  The  latter  gives,  in  addition,  citations  from 
other  and  earlier  writers.  See  also  Baur,  Die  christL 
Kirche  vom  4.  bis  zurn  6.  Juhrhuudert,  p.  317  sq.;  and 
Lindner,  l)e  Jocinumo  H  VigilantiOf  etc.  (Lips.  1840); 
Ilerzog,  Real'Encyklop,  s.  v. 

VigiliaB  Mortiidniin  Oi^erally,  vatches  for  the 
dead)  is  a  term  for  watching  by  turn,  with  prayers  and 
intercessions,  beside  the  body  of  a  departed  (Jhristian 
after  death  and  before  burial. 

Vigilius,  pope,  was  bishop  of  Rome  from  540  (536?) 
to  555,  and  is  remarkable  from  his  connection  with  the 
controversy  of  the  Three  Chapters,  He  was  a  native 
of  Rome,  and,  in  the  capacity  of  deacon,  accompanied 
Aga|)etos  (q.  v.)  to  Constantinople  in  586,  where  be  em- 
ployed the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  introduction  to 
the  imperial  court  for  the  realization  of  ambitious  plans 
which  neither  his  theological  culture  nor  his  character 
for  intelligence  and  spirituality  justified.  The  empress 
Theodora  marked  him  as  a  suitable  instrument  for  the 
accomplishment  of  her  ends,  and,  on  the  death  of  Aga- 
petus,  cause<l  him  to  be  informed  that  the  succession 
might  be  secured  to  him  for  the  price  of  his  support  to 
the  Monophysite  party.    This  he  promised  to  give.    On 
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his  return  to  Italy,  however,  he  found  the  see  of  Rome  al>  I  which  induced  him  to  purchase  its  cessation  at  the  cat 

ready  occupied  by  Silverius,  the  son  of  bishop  Hormi»-  I  of  a  retraction,  in  which  he  approved  of  the  dedmoi 

das,  and  he  accordingly  applied  to  Iklisarius,  the  com-  j  of  the  late  council  and  the  condemnation  of  the  TTim 

mander  of  the  imperial  armies,  who  was  then  at  Raven-  ,  Ckaptert,     He  died,  however,  in  555,  before  he  could 

na,  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  by  resume  his  throne.     See  AnastaaiuiS  ^*^  Pont^ad^'m 

the  empress;  and  with  the  influence  of  Antonina,  the  Mansi,  vol.  ix ;  Liberatus,  Hreritirium;  Victor  of  Tuo- 

wife  of  Belisarius,  and,  it  is  charged,  of  added  pecuniary  nuuum,  Chrorticon ;  Facundus  of  Hermiane,  Pro  Ikfea- 

inducements,  his  object  was  accomplished.     Once  in  the  sione  Trium  Capit.,  and  A  dv,  Mttdanum,  all  to  be  round 

chair,  however,  he  was  not  very  forward  to  perform  his  in  Gallandi  Bihl.  vol.  xi  sq.     See  also  Wakh.  Krtzer- 

part  of  the  agreement.    He  wrote,  indeed,  to  the  deposed  gesch.  vol.  viii;    Neander,  Kirchengesch,  vol  iiL  etc.; 

Monophysite  patriarchs  of  the  East  to  declare  his  sym-  Herzog,  Real-Kncyklop,  s.  v. 

pathy  with  their  views,  but  he  requested  that  the  con-       VigiUus  thk  Deacon,  mentioned  in  Gennidiia, 

tents  of  his  letter  should  not  be  niade  public,  and  there-  ^^  y^^  IUustribu»,  No.  61,  was  doubdess  reMdeni  io 

by  sought  to  depnve  the  cause  of  the  empress  of  what-  (..y,^  a„,,  i^^^  i„  ^^^  g^„d  ^^  third  decade  ut  the  5th 

ever  aid  his  influence  might  afford.  centurv.     A  monastic  rule,  based  upon  traditions  ind 

The  emperor  Justinian  entertained  the  hope  of  bnng-  ^^^^  j,;  ^^^  conventual  assemblages,  is  mentioned  u  hi» 

ing  about  an  agreement  between  the  contendmg  parties  ^„,    j^^^     production.     Holsteu  has  published  «uch  i 

m  the  Church,  and  was  induced  to  issue  an  edict  in  o61  ^^j^^  y^^  substantially  on  Pachomius,  in  the  Coder 

condemning  the  so-caUed  Three  Chapters  (q.  v.),  which,  ji^^Uimm,  i  (Migne,  PiUroL  60,  p.  370^380).    ripliu* 

It  was  said,  would  remove  aU  the  Monophysite  objec-  ^^^^  accordinglv  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  promotei. 

tions  against  the  Chalcedoman  decrees;  but  the  edict  of  monasticism  upon  the  basis  of  the  experience,  ubudn- 

encountered  senous  opposition  even-where.    Even  Men-  ^  ^v  the  Oriental  Church,  of  which  that  age  furnished 

nas,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  unwilling  to  ^  „'.„,.^     ^^  ^.^^,^  g^^f^  j^f^^^  ^^^^  i^^  „,^  4^^. 

subscribe  to  it;  the  African  Church  protested  against  Herzi^.Jieal-Knctfkiop.H.y. 

Its  enforcement;  and  Vigilius  dared  not  oppose  himself        --..,.  ™  •      .      »/.  •       / 
to  the  fierceness  of  the  storm  raised  throughout  the        VigiUus  of  Thapsur,  m  the  African  province  of 
West  by  the  imperial  condemnation  of  ito  own  pecuUar  Byz«*^ene.     His  name  stands  last  on  a  list  of  loshops 
tenets.     He  was  accordingly  summoned  to  Consunti-  ^^^^^  attended  a  conference  at  Carthage  called  by  the 
nople,  and  reached  the  court  in  547,  bearing  with  him  ^«n^«l  Hunneric,  in  A.D.  484,  to  bnng  to  a  couduaon 
the  spoken  protesU  of  every  community  he  had  touched  '*»«  ^l"*'^^  between  the  dominant  Anan  and  the  op- 
while  on  the  wav;  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  court  r*^^^'^  orthodox  parties  in  the  Church.     A  later  report 
wrought  a  speedy'change  in  his  attitude,  and  he  return-  "^ »»"  banishment  to  Constantinople,  though  not  luihen- 
ed  to  his  old  plan  of  conciliating  the  court,  but  conceal-  ^'^^^  »*»  >'«^  credible  because  a  similar  fate  ws*  exp*  - 
ing  his  treachcrv  from  the  world.     He  was,  however,  "«n^«^*  ^r  ^'«  colleagues,  and  his  works  justify  iht-  c*  n- 
compelled  t<»  take  an  open  stand,  and  therefore  tried  to  ^l"»»^n  '*»a^  ^«  sojouniwl  m  that  city.     He  w«8  ai.  ii»\' 
shelter  himself  behind  the  authority  of  a  svntxl  whose  PO'^"^  character  among  the  theological  wnt^-re  ,»r  t^' 
convocation  he  advisetl;  and  when  the  Africans,  led  bv  ^^y*  l^ssessing  a  logical,  simple,  perspicuous  style.  ^* 
Facundus  (q.  v.),  were  found  to  possess  a  majoritv  of  considerable  dialectical  skill,  and  pnnlucing  a  series      ^^ 
votes,  he  practically  dissolved  the  svno<l  bv  requiring  P«l«'n«cal  works  which  were  directed  against  ihe  An^^ 
the  bishops  to  submit  wriUen  opinions  within  a  limited  «"<*  <*^*»«'  heretics.     His  l<»remost  work  was  ttr^  B^y^   ^ 
period.     It  thus  became  possible  to  influence  them  sep-  "^"'''*'  ''^"fyche*,  and  it  was  also  the  only  worii 
aratelv  and  to  bring  a  majority  of  them  into  accord  with  *?«^:<'  ^  *^«  P"^'»<^  over  his  own  name-a  cireumstar  "3 
the  Wishe«  of  the  emperor;  and  their  opinion,  accom-  ^*»»^^»  *<^»  tradition   to  ascnbe  it  to  bishop  >igil  ^ 
panied  with  his  own  decision  (JtidictUum),  was  imme-  "^  '^"^"^  w*»«  ^««  n™*^'*  generally  known.     S»-y^|^ 
diatelv  transmitted  to  the  a>urt  to  prevent  anv  retrac-  Pseudonymous  works  from  the  pen  of  \  igilius  of  1  li^ 
tion.  *  The  orthodox  opposition  immediatelv  broke  out  *"»  ^'«'«  *^»«  attributed  to  <»ther  authors  in  the  unci^   ■ 
afresh.     Faciuuius  of  Hermiane  was  again'  its  leader,  "^^  P*"**^  "^^  ^^^  ^""^^^^  ?  «•  S-  «veral  controversial  ^  '' 
but  it  included  also  persons  belonging  to  the  immediate  cussions  between  Athanasius,  Photiiujs,  Sabellius,  mrw 
train  of  Vigilius,  such  as  the  deacons  Rusticns  and  Se-  '^f*"*  ^<^»*  credited  to  Athanasius.     The  standpoint   •  •« 
bastian,  whom  he  was  thus  induced  to  depose  and  ex-  ^  »«'1»"«  «'*'*'  '*^a'  of  Chalcetlonian  orthodoxy.    He  h<»l*6» 


communicate.  In  hiM  alarm  at  the  storm  his  measures 
had  excited,  he  thought  only  of  averting  it4  shock  from 
his  own  person.  He  managed  to  recover  possession 
o(  \m  judicatum.  He  vowed  the  condemnation  of  the 
Three  Chttpterf,  and  thereby  induced  the  emperor  to 
convoke  a  council,  of  which  he  hoped  that  it  would  re- 
lieve him  of  the  burden  of  responsibility  under  which 
he  staggered.  When  the  council  came  together,  how- 
ever, it  refused  to  accede  to  the  desires  of  the  emperor ; 
and  when  the  latter  sought  to  compel  its  obedience, 
Vigilius  renounced  all  ecclesiastical  connection  with  the 


gilii 
to  a  distinction  of  persons  and  a  unity  of  essence  in  the 
Trinity,  and  to  a  unity  of  person  and  a  diversity'  of  ni(- 
ures  in  the  person  of  Christ;  but  he  does  not  even 
imagine  that  any  difliculty  b  connected  with  the  recep- 
tion of  such  divergent  doctrines,  and  seems  utterly  un- 
able to  discover  any  occasion  whatever  for  the  rise  of 
heretical  opinions.  The  importance  of  his  work  is  oitn- 
sequenily  only  relative,  as  it  dealt  with  the  particular 
heresies  antagonized  in  a  polemical  or  a|>ologetical 
way.  He  was  a  dialectician  rather  than  a  iheoUw 
gian,  and  his  works,  if  measured  by  the  standards  of 


East  and  took  refuge  in  flight.     He  subsequentlv  pub-  *  pr»«i"ctive  age,  have  no  considerable  value,  while,  if 

lished  an  eiicvclical  describing  his  troubles,  and  fo"ll(»we(l  ^*"-y  ^  reganled  as  designed  merely  to  combine  and 

this  with  the  excommunication  of  Theoiiore  Ascidas,  recapitulate  the  matter  furnished  by  earher  thinkers, 

the  Monophvsite  bishop  of  Cwsarea,  who  had  been  a  ^^^^^  ^'«^"«  <5«""o^  ^  *^«'"^-     ^-'i'"""*  <*f  «he  works 

prime  instigator  of  the  emperor's  action ;  and  the  em-  «*"  Vigilius  are  by  Chiffletius  (Dijon,  1664)  and  Chur- 

peror  saw  himself  constrained  to  convoke  a  general  'e'"'*  C^"*'-  ^'''^^)-     '*'*»«  ^^^'^  against  Eutyche*.  and 

council     It  met  in  553, and  was  wholly  subservient  to  ^^^  disputations  with  Anus, and  with  Anua  and  SaUU 

the  emperor.    Vigilius  refused  to  participate  in  its  pro-  *>"»»  together  with  twelve  (doubtful)  books  iJe  TrinUot., 

ceedings,  and  sent,  instead,  a  judgment,  the  so-called  **^  »»^'«"  »"  ^^^  *'^"'-  ^'*'-  '""''•«"»,  vol.  v in;  and  the 

C«n*<t/M/ii/»,  protesting  against  the  condemnation  of  the  controverted  bcK>ks  against  Manvad,  againM  Palladms. 

Three  Chapters.     The  opposition  thereupon  published  '*»«  ^^*  '^'"'^^^'^  Trinitatu  (which  is  generally  ascriU.l 

all  the  documents  in  which  Vigilius  had  previously  com-  '"  Augustine,  but  possibly  belongs  to  >  igilius),  are  in 

promised  himself  in  order  to  obtain  favor  with  the  em-  ^'"^-  >^'  "^  ^^^  *«"«  wJlection.    See  TiUeroont,  Sf.  JCugrHt, 

peror,  and  onlered  the  erasure  of  his  name  from  the  arts,  li,  hi;  id.  .V^Jwmre*, vol  xvi ;  i:sye, Script, FcHts. 

JHphjchs,    He  was  also,  it  is  said,  banished ;  and  at  any  ^'"'-  ^*'- ''  ^^ '  Herzog,  Real-hmykhp,  a.  v. 
rate  made  to  feel  the  anger  of  Justinian  in  a  measure        Vigilius  op  Trent,  bishop,  ia  mentioiied  br  Gen- 
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in  De  Virit  lUustnbus,  No.  37,  as  the  writer  of 
4in  Mtide  "  In  Laudem  Marty  rum,*'  addressed  to  a  certain 
^mplicuinua,  who  can  only  have  been  the  successor  of 
AmbitMe  in  the  see  of  Milan.    This  assigns  him  to  the 
4th  or  5th  century,  and  proves  conclusively  that  he 
eoultl  not  have  written  the  books  against  Eutyches. 
See  ViOFLius  of  Thapsus.     He   lived  probably  not 
later   than  the  reign  of  Honorius,  for  in  his  day  the 
tieathen  |)arty  was  still  able  to  inflict  gross  indignities 
upon  Christians.     In  Usuard,  ActOy  under  June  26,  it  is 
stated  that  VigUius  studied  at  Athens  and  was  com- 
pelled by  the  populace  to  become  bishop  of  Trent.    Af- 
ter a  zealous  administration  of  his  office,  he  was  stoned 
to  death  in  a  distant  part  of  his  diocese  because  he  had 
•causied  a  statue  of  Saturn  to  be  destroyed.     Stilicho  was 
<on8ul  at  the  time,  which  fixes  the  date  in  A.D.  400  or 
405.     The  letters  of  Vigilius  to  Simplician  and  Chrys- 
oatom  are  given  in  Ruinart,  under  May  29.     Their  su- 
perscriptifin  indicates  that  the  missionary  field  of  Vi- 
icilius  was  dependent  on  Milan  as  the  Western  metropo- 
lis of  that  day,  and  afTords  ground  for  the  conclusion  that 
he  went  out  from  Milan  when  he  entered  on  that  work ; 
and  the  thought  is  not  far  to  reach  that  a  Church  which 
could  prosecute  missionary'  labor  on  its  own  account  was 
itself  an  independent  Church.     See  Baronius,  A  imalea, 
ann.  400,  Noa.  2-18;  Tillemont,  MemoireSy  xi;  Herzog, 
JUal'En/yklop.  s.  v. 

"VigilM  (yigtUtgy  prmoclafionegy  frawvxiho)  is  the 
term  by  which  are  designated  in  the  Romish  Church 
tbe  ceremonies  of  preparation  for  the  observance  t>f  one 
of  the  great  feasts.    It  originally  designated  merely  the 
nocturnal  religious  services  of  the  early  Christians  in 
times  of  persecution,  but  afterwards  was  applied  to  the 
services  instituted  to  enforce  the  idea  that  the  Chris- 
tian ought  to  be  watchful  unto  prayer  even  in  the  night- 
aeaaona,  and  assigned  to  the  night  preceding  the  recur- 
rence of  a  notable  feast  of  the  Church.     The  vigils  of 
£aater  and  Pentecost  were  r^^rded  as  especially  holy 
tbe  2d  century,  and  with  tbe  former  were  connect- 
tbe  holding  of  the  c^apa,  or  love-feasts,  and  the  eel- 
ebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  while  with  the  latter  was 
siksociated  the  sacrament  of  baptism.     Only  the  faith- 
ful were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  vigils  of  those 
Ceastfl.     In  the  4tb  and  5th  centuries  the  Easter  vigils 
^^irere  generally  chosen  for  the  administration  of  either 
sacrament  and  for  the  conferring  of  orders;  and  those 
<of  Pentecost  and  Christmas  held  a  subordinate  place, 
baptism  not  being  administered  in  connection  with  the 
latter.     In  the  12th  century  vigils  were  first  held  in 
honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  celebration  of  vigils  became  ver>'  splendid  after 
the  4th  century,  but  also  corrupted  with  many  impro- 
prieties, insomuch  that  women  were  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging in  it.  Much  opposition  against  their  obser- 
vance was  aroused  in  consequence,  their  most  promi- 
nent assailant  being  Yigilantius  (q.  v.).  Tbe  convents 
were  the  principal  agencies  for  perpetuating  the  insti- 
tution  of  the  vigils,  but  the  churches  gradually  abol- 
ished it  as  a  night  service,  and  transformed  the  services 
into  a  fast.  This  gave  rise  to  the  Saturday  fast.  Vigils 
were  afterwards  observed  in  the  forenoon  of  the  dav 
pfeceding  a  feast,  and  were  generally  adopted.  At  the 
present  time  an  occasional  midnight  mass  is  celebrated 
at  Chriatmas,  and  a  vigil  is  observed  on  the  evening  be- 
fore Easter,  in  addition  to  the  forenoon  vigil.  Vigils 
precede  the  feasts  of  the  Annunciation  and  Purifying 
of  the  Virgin,  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter,  Ascension 
Day,  Pentecost,  and  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist,  All- 
saints',  and  the  apoatles  Matthew,  Peter,  Jude,  James, 
Simon,  Thomas,  and  Andrew.  Some  vigils  are  privi- 
l^ed,  L  e.  haye  a  special  service.  If  connected  with  a 
second  or  third  grade  feast,  the  officium  is  celebrated  and 
the  vigil  observed  in  the  laudt»  and  the  mass.  If  two 
priests  officiate,  one  reads  the  mass  for  the  feast  after 
the  t&tia,  tbe  other  that  for  the  vigils  after  the  nona, 
Non  -  privileged  vigils  simply  commemorate  the  vigil. 
An   occasioiial  Tigil  b  observed  in   the   Protestant 


churches,  e.  g.  the  Moravians  on  Good  Friday  and 
Easter.  See  kxxgw&lXy  Arch&oloyie;  Herzogf  Rod- Ei^ 
cyklop,  s.  V. ;  and  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding, 
Index  Programmatumy  p.  115, 121. 

Vignali,  Jacopo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Florence  in  1592.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Matteo  Rossel- 
li.  He  is  most  conspicuous  in  his  frescos,  as  seen  in 
the  Chapel  of  Buonarotti.  He  also  painted  good  his* 
torical  pictures  in  the  palaces  of  many  of  the  nobility, 
and  even  boasts  of  noble  pupils.  He  died  at  Florence 
in  1664.     See  Spooner,  Biog,  UUU  of  the  Fine  A  i-U,  s.  v. 

Vignerlo,  Jacopo,  a  Sicilian  painter  who  flourish- 
ed at  Messina  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  centur>'.  He 
studied  under  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  and  followed  his 
style.  An  exceUent  picture  by  him  of  Christ  Bearing 
his  Cross,  dated  1552,  still  exists  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Scala.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  rts,  s.  V. 

Vignette  (Fr.),  in  architecture,  means  a  running 
ornament  consisting  of  leaves  and  tendrils,  such  as  ia 
frequently  carved  in  the  hollow  mouldings  in  Gothic 


Vignette. 

architecture,  especially  in  the  Decorated  and  Perpen- 
dicular styles ;  called  also  TraiL 

Vignier,  Nicolas,  a  French  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, son  of  Nicolas  Vignier,  Sen.  (who  himself  wrote 
one  or  two  religious  works),  was  born  in  Germany 
about  1575.  He  studied  theology  at  Leyden,  and  in 
1601  became  pastor  at  Blois.  He  was  M'cretary  to 
the  national  synods  at  Gap  d'Alais,  deputy  (in  1609) 
to  the  Assembly  of  Grenoble,  and  presided  over  four 
provincial  synods  (the  last  two  in  1638  and  1643). 
He  died  at  Blois  about  1645,  leaving  several  relig- 
ious works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GineraU^ 
s.  V. 

His  son  Nicolas  likewise  served  the  Church  at  Blois, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 

Vignola,  Oiacomo  Barossio  da,  an  lulian 
architect,  was  born  at  Vignola,  in  Modena,  in  1507. 
He  studied  painting  at  Bologna,  but  afterwards  went 
to  Rome  to  study  architecture,  and  made  it  his  profes- 
sion. He  spent  two  years  in  France  with  Primaticcio, 
and  then  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  constructed  sev- 
eral fine  palaces  and  other  public  buildings.  He  final- 
ly settled  in  Rome,  and  was  appointed  architect  by  Ju- 
lius III  in  1550.  He  designed  the  Church  of  the  Jes- 
uits at  Rome,  the  Caparola  palace,  and  the  two  lateral 
cupolas  of  St.  Peter's,  of  which  he  succeeded  Michael 
Angelo  as  the  architect.  He  was  the  author  of  The 
Five  Orders  of  A  rchitecture  and  Practiced  Perspective, 
works  which  are  still  among  the  best  authorities  on 
those  subjects.  See  Spooner,  Bittg,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts, 
s.  V. "  Barozzio." 

Vignola,  Girolamo  da,  an  lulian  painter,  flour- 
ished at  Moilena  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century. 
He  was  a  professed  follower  of  Raphael,  and  some  of  hia 
frescos  still  remain  in  the  Church  of  St.  Piero  in  his  na- 
tive city.    See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vignoles,  Alphonse  des,  a  Reformed  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  9,  1649,  at  the  Castle  Au- 
bais,  in  Lower  Languedoc  He  studied  at  Saumur,  Par- 
is, and  Oxford,  and  after  his  return  from  the  latter 
place  he  was,  in  1675,  appointed  .pastor  at  Cailar,  where 
he  commenced  his  chronological  studies.  After  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  was  not  only  de- 
posed from  his  office,  but  also  deprived  of  all  his  books 
and  papers.  He  went  in  1685  to  Geneva,  thence  to 
I^usanne,  Berne,  and  finally  to  Berlin.     In  1688  ha 
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was  appointed  pastor  at  Halle,  in  1689  was  called  to  '  with  tiles.     ^Surrounding  the  sanctum  there  is  usi^^» 
Brandenburg,  and  was  received  in  1701  as  a  member  of    a  narrow  room,  in  which  are  images  and  paint^f,^ 
the  newly  founded  Academy  of  Sciences.     In  1708  he  ,  Opposite  the  door  of  entrance  there  is  another  door,  ^^ 
moved  to  Berlin,  and  preached  for  some  time  in  the   tecteil  by  a  screen ;  and  when  this  is  withdrawn  a/i  jg,. 
French  Church  at  Kopenick,  near  Berlin.     In  1727  he   age  of  Buddha  is  seen,  which  occupies  nearly  the  wb^j^ 
was  made  director  of  the  mathematical  division  of  the    of  the  apartment,  with  a  table  or  altar  before  it  n/y« 
Koyal  Academy.     He  died  July  24,  1744.     He  is  the  [  which  flowers  are  placed.     The  walls  of  the  Viharijn> 
'author  o[  Chronologic  lie  V HUtoi re  Sainte  et  dei  Histoire^   covered  with  paintings,  and  its  stories  generally  iljuc 
Eiratiffi'res  qui  la  Concenient,  ilepuis  la  Sortie  tTEyypte  '■  trate  some  legend  of  Buddha*s  life.    Sometimes  no  iind 
juaqu^ii  la  Captirite  tie  Jialtylone  (Berlin.  1738, 2  voK).    is  attached  to  the  Viharas;  but  often  they  are  rich  in 
He  also  wrote  annotations  to  Lenfant's  French  edition    lands.     See  HwciXyt  Eastern  Monaehvtm  (Lond.  1850). 
of  Spanheimii  Disquutitio  Ilistorica  dePapa  Feminain-       vi  Laica  Removkxda  {for  rtmoting  laicfcmXm 


English  ecclesiastical  law,  is  a  writ  which  lies  where  t 
clerk  intruder  into  an  ecclesiastical  benefice.  sTtd  hokU 


ter  lyfonem  1 V  et  Benedict um  III  (La  Haye,  1720).    See 

Histoire  de  VAcfuUmie  Royale  de  Berlin:  Jochcr,  AU- 

gemeines  GeUhrten'f^Til'on,B,v.;  Winer,  Hantlhuch  f/^r  ■  the  same  with  a  strong  hand  and  bv  the  great  power 

Iheol,^  Literatur,  i,  157,  692;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud,  iii,  478.  „f  ^hc  laity.     By  this  writ  the  sheriff  is  enjoined  to  re- 

(B*  ^*')  move  by  force,  and  to  arrest  and  imprison  all  perwm* 

Vignon,  Claude,  a  French  painter  and  engraver,  who  make  any  resistance.     The  writ  is  returnable  into 

was  born  at  Tours  in  1590.    He  visited  Italy  and  studied  the  Court  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  where  the  offenden  an 

there  several  years.     Dumesnil  mentions  twenty-seven  punished  and  restitution  granted  to  the  sufferer, 
spirited  and  masterly  etchings  by  him,  among  which        ^Ua,  Lorenzo,  a  Spanish  painter,  son  of  Sewn. 

are  St,  John  in  the  Desert  .—thirteen  pUtes  from  the  Life  ^^  i^^  ^^  Murcia  in  1682.    He  was  taught  by  hij  fi- 

of  Chruit.—The  Martyrdom  of  St,  Andrew:— Philip  ther.and  executed  some  ver\'  acceptable  works  for  the 

Baptizing  the  Eunuch:— and  The  Coronalton  of  the  Itr^  churches,  after  which  he  became  an  ecclesiastic.  Hedied 

gin.     See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hut,  of  the  Fvm  A  rts,  s.  v.  £„  17 13.     See  Spooner,  Biog,  IJist,  of  the  Fine  A  rtf,  i  v. 

Vigor.  Simon,  a  French   preUite,  was  bom   at       yila,  Senen,  a  Spanish  i>ainter,  was  born  in  the 
Evrcux  about  1515.   He  was  educated  by  his  father.  Re-  j-jj,  century  at  Valencia.     He  studied  with  Eateban 
naud,  who  was  physician  to  Charles  L\,  Henry  HI,  and  m^^^j,^  ,„^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Murcia,  wliere  be  «e- 
Catharine  de'  Methci.     In  1540  Simcm  jome*!  the  house  ^^^^^  ^^y  ^^^j^g  f^^  the' churches,  convents,and  put>- 
of  Navarre,  aiul  became  rector  of  the  university,  and  y^^  edifices.     HU  paintings  are  said  to  be  more  remark- 
curate  of  St.  Germain  de  \  leux.     In  1545  he  was  made  ^^^^  f^^  correctness  of  design  and  fine  expression  in  the 
doctor  of  theology,  and  soon  after,  as  penitencier  of  the  ^^^^^  ^Yiaii  for  beauty  of  coloring.     He  died  in  170*. 
Church  of  Kvreux,  he  accompanied  his  bishop  to  the  g^  Spooner,  Biog,  iliit.  of  the  Fim  Arta,  a.  v. 
Council  of  Trent;  for  his  services  there  he  was  reward-        __.,    ,  ^».      *  o-t..        — •* 
eU  with  the  curacy  of  St.  Paul',  at  Pari.  (1865).     HU.  ,  Vlladomat,  /ton  Antonio,  a  Sj)a.i..h  painter, «  * 
zealous  preaching  againw  the  doctrine,  of  the  Refomia-  >»™  "  B*™*'""* '»  »«'8-    »«  ">«<«  "I-"'  ?"«•«*  ^ 
tiou  finally  led  to  hi.  promoti..n  to  the  bishopric  of  Nar-  «"«  art ;  «,d,  at  the  age  of  twenty-or*  wa.  ^m^^Z, 

bonne  (1570).     He  die<l  at  Carca«onne,  Nov.  1, 1575,  J"  P""'  *  •*"«'  »^P'""Jf  ^"™.  ""*  ^'!\.''^  ^J^'*^ 

i^...:..J.«..»».i  ^^^^^,  -«.i  k:.*...^».i  «^L..r;^<.  urK:..^  '"''  '**«  monastery  of  the  Carthusians  at  Monte  Allefe^* , 

leaving  several  sermons  and  historical  treatises,  wnicii  ,,      -  j      '•  .  j       •    •.  •      *         .     i-,         ot 

--«  ^«  .««— ^^^  i..  ii^A..  \r«..M  u:^  r>i»i^..i^  .  „  "e  afterwards  painted  a  similar  senes  from  the  lifi^ 

are  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Btog,  Oeneratef  s.  v,  «     ,.        •     *       .  ^  ^  ^x     v        •  at 

—  •^.,,.  ..        ^^,         .         «  Sl  iirancis,  for  the  monastery  of  the  l^ranciscans^     ■ 

Vigor,  WiUiam,  an  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  Eng-  B^^elona.      He  executed  many  other  works  for      ^^ 

land.  He  was  elected  to  the  office  and  presented  to  the  churches  and  public  edifices  of  Barcelona.  He  ^^ 
bishop  of  Bath,  who  consecrated  him  on  the  day  after  j„^  landscapes,  battle  scenes,  and  portraits  ^^  •»' 
the  Vigil  of  St.  Benedict  (1219).     He  is  mentioned  as  j  .^^cess,  and  has  been  regarded  by  some  as      ^^ 

having  been  very  kind  to  the  monks;  and  i«  immortal-  foremost  Spanish  painter  of  his  dav.     He  died  in  l"^  ^^ 

ized  in  the  Chrofncles  for  having  ceded  half  a  load  of  ^  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fini  Arts.s,  v. 
grain  to  each  brewing  to  make  the  beer  better.     He  •  .  .         *• 

died  Oct.  14,  1228-but  five  years  after  his  elevation.        Vilgard  (or  Bilgard),  a  grammarian  and  bene  Ac 

See  HiU,  English  Alonasticism,  p.  452.  «f  Ravenna,  flourished  in  the  first  part  of  the  Uth  cen- 

.^,      -       ,,  „  r.       1-  /'w  .        !•  turv.     He  was  charged  with  being  possessed  with  eru 

Vignier,  PiEURB  FRAK9018  a  French  Onentalist,       jjj^^  j,^  ^^^  f^,^^  of  Virgil,  HoriSjeVju%enal,  etc.  sm^ 

was  bom  at  Besan9on  July  20  h45.     He  entered  the  ^..^^  ^^^^^.      subversive  doctrines;  and  was  ther^fon-— 

ecclesiastic  ranks  and  taught  rhetoric  at  the  coHege  of  condemned  to  death.    See  Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Churck. 

his  native  place ;  afterwards  he  passed  into  the  Congre-  .-  ^g 

gation  of  Su  Lazarus,  and  taught  theology  in  the  Semi-       '    ,  *   .      ^    o       ,.       .  i.  , 

nary  of  Sens.     In  1772  he  went  to  Algiers  to  redeem        Vlli,  m  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  was  one  of  the 

the  Christian  slaves;  and  in  1783  to  Constantinople,  as  brothers  of  Odin,  and  a  member  of  the  Triad, 
apostolical  prrefect  of  the  .Tesuit  establishments  in  the        Villaoia,  Don  Nicx>las  dk,  a  Spanish  painter,  was 

liCvant,  where  he  accjuircd  a  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  of  noble  birth,  a  native  of  Murcia.     He  was  firat  in- 

languages.     After  his  return  to  France  (1802)  he  lived  structetl  in  design  in  his  native  city,  and  then  sent  to 

in  retirement,  and  died  there  Feb.  7, 1821.    He  left  sev-  Madrid,  where  he  received  instruction  from  Dim  Diegc 

eral  works  on  Eastern  philology,  history,  etc.,  for  which  Velasquez.     He  afterwards  studied  in  Italy ;  and  on  his 

see  Hoefer,  Aomp.  Biitf/,  GineraHe^  s.  v.  return  to  Murcia,  executed  some  important  works  for 

Vihara  (Sanscrit,  walking,  for  pleasure  or  amuse-  ^^e  churches  and  convents,  which  have  been  highly 

ment),  with  the  BuddhisU  (q.  v.),  is  the  name  of  their  f**™™*,"?^***;  „^^®J?™^?'^^"®*_*'®_!  "^l**  ?f '*l**5"'** 

temples  and  -    ^t.    ii--  -/•  «      »    .  .    .  . 

hall  or  halls 


priests  by  whom 

but  when  these  halls  were  converted  into  temples,  the    wealthy  nobleman,  he  painted  only  for  amuaement ;  his 

name  Vihara  was  applied  to  them ;  and  when  the  tem-    wt»rks  are  therefore  rare.    He  died  in  1690.    See  Spooo- 


ples  became  the  centre  of  a  number  of  habitations  in 
which  the  priests  belonging  to  the  temples  resided,  the 
whole  monastic  establishment  was  comprised  under  one 
name.  Properly  the  Vihara  merely  designates  the 
Buddhistic  temple,  and  it  is  generally  used  in  this  re- 
stricteit  sense.  In  Ceylon  they  are  permanent  struct- 
ures, the  walls  being  plastered  and  the  roofs  covered 


ex,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rt$y  s.  v. 

Village,  a  collection  of  houses  less  regolar  and  im- 
portant than  a  town  (q.  v.)  or  city  (^q.  v.).  See  Topo- 
graphical Tkrmb. 

1.  Original  Terms, — ^The  word  "  village"  stands  in  the 
A.  V.  as  the  rendering  of  many  Heb.  and  Or.  words,  sev- 
eral of  which  represent  quite  other  ideaa^ . 
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I.  The  pfoper  Heb.  ttrm  for  v-ilbt:«  is  -'^^,iaphdr 
Ofn  '^f^,  to  eorrr;  SepL  icu>ii(;  VuIk.  trilbi'),  which 
pean  alao  in  tbe  furms  ^^ps,  tr/iitir  (Neh.  ri,  2, 
It^,  norJw),  uhI  ^BS,  hSphtr  (1  Sam.  vi,  18.  cufit). 
la\  and  ii  npreaem«l  bv  the  Anbic  kr/r.  Mill  no 
•ch  in  nae.  In  Ihe  Heb.  ihe  prrBx  raplmr  implied  ■ 
pilar  viltige,  u  Capenuium,  which  pliic«.  hnvtcrer, 
A  in  later  limes  natgmwn  the  limits  implied  by  iu 
if^tial  dMiKnitiDn(LightraoI.in/rii,'  Stanley,  A'n.  umJ 
iLp.ia\-&3:i;  IHaccTii,Sn.  i«ee  Caphau. 
Another  IerTD,-iXrr,«W*rr(rnim  nxft,  ro  Ae>^  in; 
ipt.  tmvXic  or  ainTj;  Viilg,  rilla,  aitlfUHm,  m  oppi- 
m),  prc^rlf  an  anioiurr,  is  useil  uf  firm  buildin^p 
lelosinK  a  court ;  or  Ihe  encampment  of  nomads  (Cien. 
■Tiii,  16;  DeuL  ii,  2b,  etc.) ;  ami  of  hamleu  near  Umna 
toah.  xiii.  SS,  28;  xv,  Si  H).;  I  Chron.  iv,  S9;  Neb. 
i,  2,  5),  eapeciallv  the  unwaUed  suburbs  near  walled 
■wns  (Lev.  XXV,  81  j  comp.  »er.  S^).  They  were  in 
•litf  "  pastoral  settlements,"  or  little  enclosures  fnrm- 
1  partly  for  shelter,  and  partly  as  a  kind  of  defence 
om  the  wandering  Araba.  The  enclosures,  sometimec, 
en  nothiog  better  than  tents,  but  pitched  in  the  form 
r  an  encampment,  as  in  the  case  still  of  the  Jeballii 
raba,  who  arrange  their  tents  in  a  sort  uT  circle  for  the 
ike  of  better  securitv  and  mutusi  protection  (Wilson, 
uwb  o/  lie  Bibir,  iii  7 10 ;  Kolliiisoii,  Brt.  ii,  46H).  In 
■M  pans  of  Syria  the  term  hauih  is  applied  to  a  few 
wans,  which  are  conscnictcil 
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tTuice  into  the  katitk  being  usually  through 
lodeii  gate,  which  is  Qrmly  secured  every  eveniux 
urckbardt,  Syria,  p.  121-2}.  Such,  probably,  of  what- 
a  material  formed,  were  the  villages  iptriten  of  in 
inection  with  »me  of  the  ai>dent  lawns  of  the  Is- 
■Xivtx;  those,  especially,  which  borderwt  on  pasture 
deacrt  lands.  Tbe  places  to  which,  in  the  Old  Test., 
!  xif-na  chillier  it  applied  were  tnnslly  ii  the  uutsluns 
the  country  (Stanley.  Sin.  nil  J'liL  y.  h-i6). 
Different  from  these  were  the  n^rn  nilS,  AlHghlrn 
the  dig,  which  were  small  tcwns  or  villages  lying 
ar  to  ■  (freat  city,  dependent  on  it,  and  included  un- 
r  i(B  jurisdiction.  See  Dal'ohtkk. 
The  term  njn,  rhavSlh,  from  mn,  fo  brealht,  lo  Her, 
I.  p^«n/~iiriii;,  though  others  prefer  to  derive  it  from 
e  Arabic  eiaaa,  ctmroluil,  in  t/gram  m  fitxil,  whence 

to  denotes  a  village^  The  term  occurs  ntily  in  the 
ufal,  and  only  in  reference  lo  certain  villages  or  small 
wiia  bearing  the  nsme  of  Havoth-jair.  These  are 
entioned  in  Numb,  xxxii,  43,  Deut.  iii,  Hi  Josh,  xiii, 
I;  Judg.  x,4;  1  Kings  iv,  13.     See  HAVirrii-jAitt. 

In  the  New  Test,  the  term  cM/iq  is  applied  to  Beth- 
lage  (»[att.  xii,  S),  Bethany  (Luke  x,  38;  John  xi,  1), . 
mmaus  (Luke  xxiv,  13),  Bethlehem  (John  vii,  42). . 

distinctinn  between  city  or  town  (iroAic)  and  village 
Wfii))  is  pointed  out  in  Luke  viii.  I.  On  the  other 
■n<l,  Bethsaidt  is  called  nAXii;  (ix,  ID;  John  i.45),snd  | 
SD  nfiq  (Mark  viii,  23,  26),  unless  by  the  Utter  woril 
e  are  ui  undentond  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  which 
esning  seems  to  belong  to  "cnuntry"  (vi,  K).  The 
lation  of  dependence  on  a  chief  town  of  a  district  sp- 
ars to  be  dtnoled  by  the  phrase  "villages  of  Cett' 
va  Pbilippi'  (viii,  27).  Belhsoida  of  Gaulonitis,  to 
hicb  Herod  Philip  If  allowed  the  dignity  of  a  city 
iosephu*,.4>il.xviii,3,l),  is  called  nnktf,  unless  these 
lo  are  one  and  the  same  place  (Th"<nsan,  Load  and 

i.  Other  termi  are  improperly  thus  rendered.  Thus 
ab.  iii,  14,  the  plur.  of  na,  par£z  (from  T^D,  lo  tpa- 
ite,  hence  (ojw^iike  icpicu),  is  rendered  "  villages." 

should  be  "captairw,"  or  "eminent  men,""  men  sepa- 
led  by  tbdr  rank  or  prowess  from  the  moss  (Sept.  iv 
iarat;  ynif. prmetp; pnrfectnf).  In  Judg.  v,  7.  II, 
e  engnata  lil^.jwnudo,  properly  ntlm  (Sept.  Ivna- 


|rrii),  is  rendered  "villages;"  and  Eiefc.  xixviii,  II, 
T"n^n.  ptTcaSlk,  means  "open  country."  Thecognat« 
I  nouu  ^l^p,  fwruii,  however,  signifying  a  countryman, 
a  rustic,  with  1B3  preAxeil,  signifies  a  "country  vil- 
lage" (^piCoIoc,  oppitbim). 

The  word  Viyo,  mtgrSnh  (from  ldT»,  to  rf™w  oal ; 
■tfpimrofuov,  sufturftuaam),  transl.  "  vilUge"  In  Lev. 
!xxv,81,  is  more  correctly  rendered  in  ver.  34  "  suburb." 
II.  Compamlitie  StaltiaeaU.—ThtTt  is  little  in  the 
Old  Test,  to  enable  us  mure  precisely  tu  deline  a  village 
of  Palestine,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  destitute  of 
waUh  or  external  defences.  Person  villages  are  spoken 
'of  in  simiUr  terms  (Ksek.  ixxviii,  U;  Eath.  ix,  l»). 
The  rabbins  make  the  distinction  between  a  city  p^9> 
and  a  village  (*1D=)  to  lie  in  the  former  having,  and 
the  latter  wanting,  the  number  of  learned  men  (t«n> 
,  deemed  requisite  to  entitle  a  place  to  a  synagogue 
I  (Ligbtfoot,  Ciomyriipb.  Mall.  Pnrmiti.  c  98 :  and  f/or. 
I  /leb.  in  Mall,  ir,  33).  This  la  a  distinct  ion,  however,  si> 
i  purely  arintiaiy  and  artilicial  thai  it  is  worthless  for  any 
practical  purpoae.  Galilee,  in  our  Lord's  lime,  contain- 
.  e<l  many  viltagea  and  village-townB ;  and  Jnsephussays 
I  that  in  his  time  there  were  in  Ualilee  two  huiidreil  and 
'four  towns  and  villages  (ifuXhc  mi  rufiot),  some  of 
I  which  last  had  walls{Josephus,/'.i/r.S  45).  At  present 
I  the  country  is  almost  depopulated  ( Raumer,  FiitSil.  p. 
.as  lo  Jam  together.and  10^:  SUnley,  ^in.  iiiuj  />nf.p.3»4).  Sfost  modem  Turk- 
Bt  Ihe  Arab  robbers,  the  ,  ish  and  Fernan  villages  have  a  mniil  or  mnlhSfek,  a 
'bousefor  ti»veller»(Burckhardl,  SjWa.p.aS.'i;  Rohin- 
»»,  ii,  19;  Martyn,  Ltfi,  p.  437).  Arab  villages,  as 
found  in  Arabia,  are  often  mere  collections  of  atone  hula 
— "  long,  low,  rude  hovels,  roofed  only  with  the  stalks 
nf  palm-leaves,"  or  covered  for  a  lime  with  teul-clutbs, 
which  are  removed  when  the  tribe  cluinge  theirnuarters. 
Others  are  more  solidly  built,  as  are  most  of  Ihe  modern 
vilUges  of  Palestine,  though  in  some  the  dwellings  are 
mere  mud-huts  (Kubins-m.  Ra.  i,  IGT;  ii,  13, 14,44, 387 ; 
Hasaeiquist,  Trm.  p.  [hb\  Stanley, .Sia.  and  Pal  p.  333; 
App.  J  83,  p.  523).  Arab  villages  of  the  Hejii  and  Ye- 
men often  consist  of  hms  with  circular  rooft  of  leave* 
or  grass,  resembling  the  description  given  by  Salliist  of 
tbe  Nuinidian  imipulia,  v'a.  ships  with  the  keel  upper- 
most (Sallust,  Jtig.  18;  Shaw,  Trar.  p.  220;  Niebuhr, 
/)rscr.(fc/'/lr(iA.p.U). 
I  VILLAliE,  in  ancient  ecclcttauical  usage  as  distin- 
guiahed  from  a  cify,  was  a  place  having  no  magistratea 
I  of  its  own  Slid  no  laws  except  such  as  form  a  part  of 
:  the  government  and  laws  of  Ihe  city  on  which  it  is  de- 
'  pendent.  Some  villages,  however,  were  set  apart  as 
'  dioceses  and  hod  bishops  appointed  over  them.  In  the 
early  Church,  the  chorrpitropi  were  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  work  in  the  villages.  Sec  Bingham,  Chriil. 
'  A  niiq.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xiv ;  bk.  ix,  ch.  iL 

TlUalpUido,  PrandBCO  i>k  Torkkbiukchodii, 
a  learned  Spanish  lawyer  of  (iranads,  nephew  of  .Toan 
Bautista.  was  bom  at  Cordova  in  1S70,  snd  died  there 
about  ItUfi.  He  wrote  several  works  of  religioua  char- 
acter, especially  on  dsmonology,  for  which  see  Hoefer, 
iVour.  Hiog.  GiniraU,  K  v. 

Villalpando.  Juru  BaTitdata,  a  learned  Spanish 
commentator,  was  bom  at  Cordova  in  15^2.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-eight  years  be  entered  theOrrterof  the  Jesu- 
ils.  lie  was  distinguished  fur  hia  theological  and  math- 
ematical knowledge,  and  as  a  commentator.  Dupin  as- 
sures us  that  he  was  one  of  the  niftst  learned.  He  was 
akilled  in  architecture,  imd  in  his  description  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple  he  exhausted  dl  his  powers  of  conjecture 
and  fancy  in  making  it  after  the  plan  of  perfection  aa 
given  by  God  himself.  He  died  at  Rome,  Hay  28, 1608. 
He  ia  the  author  of  fa  Kitck.  Exptanntioitei  H  Appa- 
ranu  Urbit  or  Templi  llifronA/mi/ani  CommeHlariit  at 
Imagiailmt  lllialrnlui  (Rome,  1596-1604,  S  vola.  foL). 
Hee  Antunii  Bibliolhtai  Hiipa<iica:  Alegambe,  BibU- 
ntheca  Scripiann  SodrMHi  Jait;  Jiicber,  ABgtmtina 
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CeUhrtm'Tjex,  s.  v.;  Winer,  ffandbuch  der  theohg.  Lit-  He  died  Sept.  1,  1327,  at  the  Castle  of  Leiran, in Ub- 

<ra/«r,  i,  220;  FUnt,  Bibl.  Jud,  iii,  478;  Hoefer,  \ouv.  gtiedoc     See  Butgrapkie  Unirer$etU^ii,v, 
Biog.  Gen^rale,  s.  v.    {K  P.)  ViUaret.  OuUlaume  de,  Rtand-iMster  of  the 

Villamena  Fkancesco,  an  lulian  designer  and  Knighrs  of  St,  John  of  Jerusalem,  was  bom  uf  an  old 

engraver,  was  bom  at  Assisi  alwut  1566.     He  went  to  family  of  Provence.     He  was  at  tint  prior  of  St.  Giilci 

Rome  during  the  pontiticate  of  Sixtus  V  and  studied  in  Languedoc,  and  in   1300  succeeded  Odo  of  Pint « 

designing  from  the  antiijue  and  the  works  of  the  great  grand-master.     His  plans  for  the  safety  of  the  onkr 

masters.     His  plates  are  executed  entirely  wiih  the  devolved,  upon  his  death,  iu  1307,  upon  his  brother 

graver,  in  a  masterly  style.     His  prints  are  considered  Foulques  (q.  v.). 
defective  on  account  of  the  lights  being  too  equally  dis-        "rr^n-— *  t^...  /^v*».^-«.^.^^      i?       u     i » 

tributed  over  the  whole  8ubj^t,  but  the  defeJt  revives  „JSJ"*V',!f  ^.^^V    ?^t^ 

_  *•      •    ..u  .  f  *!.     1       •  J  ^^^  wiTTi  at  Kodez,  Jan.  27, 1789.     He  studied  at  the 

a  compensation  m  the  correctness  of  the  drawing  and  ^^ . r  o^   o  i^-  a     r^     *      u-      .i.      l 

.u-v     A~-    II  *  *i.     u     I        A  u-  S^niinary  of  St.  Sulpice,  and,  after  teaching  there,  be- 

the  «<im.r.ble  expr«».on  rf  the  he.d^     Among  h»  ^^^  pind-vicar,  cnon,  .nd  the..loKi.n  of  hi.  n.ti« 

pnncpjl  work,  .re,  M^  Showu.g  Ihe  Hra»n  Serpe»l  ^.^^    «,nder  Necker  he ™tered  the c?ril  «rvice.   D.,- 

io  the  IsrafJUeji,  alter  Ferran  da  raenza:— 7Af  I  irawi  .    *  ^.^  v^^^u  i>^.   i  *•       u    v     ^      •     *  i    •    u 

,  r  y.    .  .tj,  \,      .,,   .,,   r        •      r.      »u  *"K  "^^  trench  Revolution,  he  hved  pnvatelv  in  the 

<ind  Infant  Chnst.  wtth  St,  Francu,  after  the  same:—       "„»_.      i.    iuiw>  u^ '  ^j    u-  u        «■  »    *       i. 

Tu^  til    t-     •/       -ii   c.^    ri      4?i    £'/•    I. /I        i  o^  ctiuntry.     In  1802  he  was  made  bishop  of  Amiens,  bat 
The  Holy  famtly,  wUh  &t,  John,  .St.  Aiizabeth,  and  St.  v      ^  transferred  to  the  see  of  C«mL   (h 

Anne,  after  Raphael  (1602,  1611):-5/.  Bruno  and  his  TkTJ!  ,  L.-        f  ^^       ,  ,     L     .^  \^^^,   ^^ 

^      *     .       ,v"      n  •    ^1    f.     _^    1-      I      r  'n*  restoration  of  Piedmont  to  Sardinia  he  resipied. 

Companions  JJotng  Penance  in  the  iJesert.  after  Lanfrati-  ..  ,  .i,^..^  r  —u  r     a  •       .'-^        ..      «    j-  j  .  «  • 

..^      .u    T  i^'      I        r       St.    f>  *"!     i>  and  thenceforth  hved  in  retirement.     He  died  at  Para, 

co: — the  TciJnnoHiourn /Vom /A«  OoM,  after  Ilaroccio : —  „..  to  luoj      u      z>.  r-    i-'  •         u 

•K^  n         4  r      '    4U    T       t      ft      D    I    A'  May  12,  1824.     See  Biographie  rmrerseUe.Kv. 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  alter  Paolo  V  eronese : —         *  ^    ^  ' 

a  set  of  twenty  scriptural  subjects  from  Raphael's  paint-        Villars,  the  name  of  a  French  family  of  Lyons 

ings  in  the  Vatican.     See  Spooner,  Bioy.  Hist,  of  the  note<l  for  the  part  which  it  took  in  public  affairs  during 

Fine  A  rts,  a.  v.  the  16th  century. 

Vlllanova  (Sp.  Viilanueva,  Fr.  ViUeneuve),  Thom-        1.  Fran voi a.  bom  in  1514,  and  died  Nov.  1, 1582, 

AS  OF,  a  Romish  saint  and  author,  was  bom  at  Fuen-  ^i"  ^^"^1  "^  ^»^"^*'  *  P"^^»^  ^'^".^IVT^'  ""f  *"*  !^T 

liana,  in  the  diocese  of  I^n,  in  1487  [?),  but  bis  familv  ^^^^^     A^  heutenant  of  the  presidial,  he  aided  in  the 

belonged  to  Villanova.     He  inherited  a  charitable  dis'-  T"  "^f;""^  1^^  Huguenoto,  who  pillaged  his  hou«  m 

positionfrom  his  parents,  and  was  trained  to  such  a  de-  \f^:    He  left  an  ^  6.-i»/7^  rf«  Wam«./ e/^  r.4  wr./,  whicb 

grec  of  pietv  that  he  received  the  title  of  « the  Child  of  »«l^ha«ar,  one  of  his  son^s  published  in  1694. 

Mary."     His  education  was  obuined  in  the  Universitv  ,.  ^'  "''^'^'-  "^^Pj*'^  f  ^^"^.  »'  was  born  in  1620, mi^ 


of  AlcaW.     After  teaching  philosophy  at  AlcaU  and    '"tL^*  '^*  *^.^' ,  ^*  *^^J"^"''  f  !»»  "»«^»«  i*[^ 


him  rank  among  his  fellows,  and  raised  him  to  the  posi-  ^»**"»P  '•}  *°^?;     "f,  ^j«  *«»^«  »"  »ubser.iiig  the 

tion  of  superior  over  Salamanca,  Burgos,  and  Valladolid ;  t^'^»t«  «« ^^e  Omncil  of  Freiit,                    ,..«=_» 

and  bevond  that  to  the  office  of  pn>vincial  over  Aiida-  „  *'  '''««««  0),  brother  ol  * ran^ois,  was  bom  m  \^^  ' 

lusia  aiid  Castile.     He  was  credite*!  with  the  possession  "«  ffrad"aied  at  the  University  of  Padua  (1589),  

of  pn>phetic  powers,  and  received 
tie  of  Spain.**    The  emperor ' 
confessor,  and  offered  him  the 

and  after  Thomas  had  declinetl  that  honor  the  emperor  .     »-             /•.«•.     .r^^  ^                         ;i 

inducted  him  into  the  archbishopric  of  Valencia,  in  1544.  ?«*\1»^  5*!^  ^^'^  ""[  P*^»^    ^"  ^^.  *!«  r«wJCned     ^ 

Villanova'H  attention  was  chieflv  given  to  preaching  h"  tl^KJiitie^  and  lived  in  retirement  iiU  his  death, No v 

and  devotional  exercises  in  this  a^  in  his  former  stations,  l^^^*^-     ««  is  the  author  of  some  ascetic  ireatise*. 

He  made  a  visitation  of  his  diocese,  held  a  svnod  in  the  ,,  ^-  ^i'^^^'i  (2),  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  Ixira- 

interesu  of  reform,  made  pn>vision  for  schools  and  hos-  ^'"^^  ?' !?*'^-     "«  was  made  doctor  by  the  Sorbonoe,— 

piuls,  and  devoted  most  of  his  income  to  charitable  *"*^  I"  Vll^  succeeded  his  uncle  as  bishop  of  Mirep<« 

uses.     Unable,  bv  reason  of  impaired  health,  to  attend  "."**  »"  *      J***  a^hbishop  of  ^  lenne.     In  1599  he  re- 

the  Council  of  Trent,  his  praver  vet  rescued  the  Span-  «»*?"f*  *»?  ^^^^'  *??  T?";^  ?"ii°.^""'*"*>''  *"**  '^*'- 

ish  bishops  from  a  perilous  situation  during  their  voy-  J^«"*f  ^  ^>7"»-    "«  **»«^  "^"^^^  ^**»  ^^l^'  *'  Saiut-Genis- 

age  thither,  and  it  also  refilleti  a  barn  which  had  been  A-a^*"*  "t'ar  kvojia. 

emptied  of  its  stores  to  feed  the  poor.     He  died  Nov.  8,  .  ^'  [  '*^f"''  (3),  cousin  of  Pierre  2,  became  his  co*i. 

1555,  and  was  buried  in  the  Augustine  chureh  at  Va-  J"^!  "?  *^^^'  *""*  ^V*^*^^?!^^*""  m  1626  as  archbiah- 

lencia.     At  the  time  of  his  burial  a  boy  fell  from  a  *'P  of  ^»^'»ie-     ««  died  in  1663. 

house,  but  is  reported  to  have  lx»en  preserved  from  in-  Villefroy,  Glili^umk  de,  a  French  Orientalist, 
Jur>'  by  the  intercession  of  the  departed  one,  and  par-  was  bom  in  Paris,  March  5, 1690.  He  studied  at  tlie 
ticipated  in  the  burial  services.  Such  miracles  led  Paul  Abbey  of  Tiron  and  at  the  Seminary  of  Beaan^on,  and 
V  to  l)eatify,  and  Alexander  VH  to  canonize  (1668),  after  ordinati(»n  and  reception  of  the  doctorate  he  be- 
Villanova.  His  day  was  tixed  at  Sept.  18.  Villanova's  came  abbot  of  Blasimont,  in  (Juienne,  and  finally  (1752) 
literary  remains  consist  of  sermons  and  a  Commentary  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  College  de  France  at  Paris, 
Oft  Canticles  (Alcahi,  1581 ;  Brescia,  1613 ;  Cologne,  1614 ;  where  he  died  April  4, 1773.  He  made  known  several 
Augsburg,  1757,  and  often).  Quevedo  published  Villa-  valuable  Biblical  MSS.,  founded  the  Societe  des  Capuciiis 
nova's  Life,  and  Maimburg  published  the  work  in  a  Hebralsants,  and  wrote  several  archwological  works,  for 
French  translation  (Paris,  1666).  See  Acta  A'*!?.,  Sep-  which  see  Hoefer,  A'oiir.  i^iojy.  C^ru/e,  s. v. 
tember  (Antv.  1756),  v,  799-892;  Herzog,  Beal-Ency-  ViHegaignon.  NicoiJiS  Durand  dk.  a  Maltese 
klop.  s.  v.;  Hoefer,  A  our.  Btog.  Oenerale,  s,  v.;  Jame-  j^^jgi^t  who  achieved  an  unenviable  notoriety  in  con- 
son,  legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  p.  199  sq.  See  ^g^ti^n  ^jt^  y„e  of  the  ^^^  interesting  epi«>des  of  the 
ViixKNKUVE,  Hospital  Sisters  of.  Prench  Reformation.  He  was  a  native  of  BritUny. 
Villaret,  Foulques  de,  grand -master  of  the  and  had  distinguished  himself  as  an  officer  of  the  royal 
Knights  of  Su  John  of  Jemsalem  and  brother  of  Guil-  navy.  In  1564  he  held  the  rank  of  vioe-admiral'of 
laume,  soon  after  his  election  (1307)  put  into  effect  the  Brittany.  A  dispute  with  the  governor  of  Birest  threat- 
designs  of  his  brother  at  Rhodes.  Sec  Hospitallers,  ened  to  deprive  him  of  the  royal  favor,  and  he  oonoeived 
In  1309  he  resigned  his  powers  and  retired  to  France,  that  a  successful  expedition  to  South  America  would  be 


VUJ.EGAIC1N0N  Vf 

<he  readicM  meuiB  U>  obvislc  that  lou.     To  secuK  Lhc 
li-ing's  connent,  he  ipproscheil  idmiral  Ciiligiiy,  giving 
himself  out  u  a  rrulestant,  anil  rc|iresentiiig  tliai  a  col- 
ony in  South  Ameriua  would  provide  tlic  wit^itt  refuge 
far  his  corttigionitta  agiinat  the  pcraecutiniia  they  were 
so  conataiitly  made  lo  endure.     He  uilnl  fnim  Havre  de 
4irace  July  16,  1&55,  with  two  veBseLi  ticaring  »  large 
■lunibrr  orcolaniais  and  a  body  orsotdien  and  laborers, 
and  reached  Brazil  in  the  foUowing  November.     The 
«ol<iny  wu  located  on  an  iaUnd  near  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In 
which  they  gave  the  name  orColigny.     Here  the  wurk 
•if  fonirring  engaged  the  attention  ot  tbe  coniniandeT 
ta  an  extent  that,  joined  with  tbe  iniufficient  and  un- 
palatable food  the  men  received,  produced  mucb  diaut- 
iaTaction  among  bis  Mibardi nates:  but  the  display  of 
laaloui  eneigy  for  the  establiahing  of  a  Protestant 
ChuTcb,  which  he  atill  kept  up,  served  to  quiet  the  od- 
iniHa.      In  March  (T  or  10),  1567,  a  second  expeditinn 
rrooi  Franc*  arrived,  which  brought  about  three  hun- 
tlred  MMils,  among  them  the  preachers  Peler  Richer  and 
Williani  Chattier;  a  reputed  dnclor  v(  lb;  Sorbnnnc 
named  Cointa;  John  de  Lery,  the  principal  hialorian  of 
the  oiterprise;  and  ux  females.    ViUegaignon  repeated 
the  pledges  be  bad  made  respecting  the  evangelical 
worship  and  orgai '  '     ' 


rTival,a 


hich  w 


irnbably  i 


CTangelical  sermon  heard  in  the  Ne 

The  arrival  of  reinforcements  relieved  the  governor  , 
of  the  fears  which  a  conspiracy  among  his  people  had 
tlcit^d.  He  at  once  employed  the  new  colonists  on 
ibe  rortificacioiis,  but  alloweil  them  the  free  exercise  of 
Iheir  religion,  so  that  a  sermon  was  preached  lo  Ihem 
each  secular  day  and  two  on  Sundays.  The  Lord's 
■upper  was  to  be  adminialertd  once  a  month  ;  but  dis- 
pute*, originated  by  the  Sorhonniat  Cointa,  arose  on  the 
•irat  occasion  of  its  celebration.  He  demanded,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Church  fathers,  thai  water  should  be 
mixed  with  the  wine;  that  the  ministers  should  wear 
aturrdolal  rubes,  etc  In  baptism  he  required  that  oil, 
spittle,  and  adt  should  be  added  lo  the  water,  ViUe- 
.fsaisnon  supported  hia  demands,  and  criticised  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  upon  which  tbe  col- 
-«ny  was  to  be  modelled.  The  matter  was  finally  re- 
feTTed  to  Calvin  at  (ieneva,  with  the  proviso  that  Rich- 
er should  not  discun  contioverled  points  in  the  pulpit 
while  his  oolleague  ChaitieT  was  absent  to  obtain  Cal- 
Tin'a  decision.  Cbarlier  departed,  and  at  this  juncture 
Tillegaignon  threw  off  the  maali.  He  had  learned  ihat 
bia  heretical  eolony  had  excited  the  anger  of  his  popish 


15  villeneu\t: 

of  all  hands  at  tlic  pum|>s.  A  careless  sailor  burned  off 
its  rigging.  The  pruvbions  gave  out,  so  lhat  rats  and 
mice  were  eagerly  devoured,  as  were  aLxi  shoes  and  log- 
wood chips.  The  water  also  failed.  Hut  the  port  of 
Blavet,  in  Brittany,  was  Anally  reacbeil,  Hay  'it;,  1558, 
and  tbe  passengers  disperseil  tu  their  homes.  A  casket, 
sent  over  by  Villegaignon,  wis  delivered  tu  the  magis- 

cnnlain  a  fully  evecuted  legal  process  intended  tu  de- 
liver the  returned  colonists  over  lo  destruction.  The 
magiatrale,  however,  disregarded  the  plan,  and  aided 
the  pri^Hwed  victims  to  cuntinue  their  juuniey.  Richer 
became  pastor  at  La  ftochelle,  and  lived  tu  see  the  flrst 
He)!e  of  that  place.  John  de  Lery  dicil  later  as  pastor 
at  Berne.  Soon  arierwards  the  colony  was  wholly  given 
up,  and  Villegaignon  returned  to  France.  Cuiuta  had 
previously  been  banished  from  the  island,  and  was  never 
heard  of  afterwards.  The  Portuguese  stormed  the  folt, 
cut  down  the  remaining  garrison  as  heretics,  and  con- 
veyed the  cannon  to  lisbon.  In  later  life  Villegaignon 
wrote  a  violent  letter  against  the  Palatine  Frederick  III, 
on  the  occasion  of  hia  introducing  the  Refornied  doc- 
trine into  his  principality,  and  was  answered  by  Peter 
Boquin.  He  died  miserably  in  I&7I.  lie  had  destruy- 
I  ed  the  earliest  foreign  missionaiyenterpriseof  the  Evan- 
gelical Church,  ai^d  given  to  lhat  cause  its  earliest  mar- 
See  Lerius  Burgundus,  Hiti,  ffarigal,  in  Brruil.  etc 
(Genev.  1586);  Tbuiims,  Hal.  tai  Ttmp.  (Offenbach, 
1609);  Crespin,  Ilia.  *«  Marlgri;  Beza,  Hiil.  Ecda,; 
Calvin,  Ejiitl.  tl  Rttpoiu.  (Genev.  1S7&) ;  Bayle,  Diet. 
Hilt,  tt  Cril.  s.  V.  "Villegaignon"  and  s.  v.  "Richer;" 
Strove,  PJSIi.  Kinlieniil.  (Frankf.  mi).  — Heraog, 
lieal-linet/Uop.  s.  v. 


Villegu-MamiolDJo,  Pxhro  i 

ainler,  waa  bom  at  Seville  in  1^20.     1 
o  have  studied  in  Italy. 


I  Spanish 


heretic,  and  declared  that  he  w 


d  Calvii 
ihl  accept  no  other  de- 
He  required  the  re- 
cetxiun  of  the  doctrine  of  transiibstantiation,  and  after 
■  time  forbade  public  worship,  and  even  the  exercise  of 
A>^mon  prayer.  He  also  oppressed  the  pious  colonists, 
■hoae  coDscieDlHNia  scruples  prevented  resistance  by 
furce.  At  this  time  a  trading- vessel  visiled  the  island, 
fait  >  large  DDmber  of  the  colonists  resolved  upon  a  re- 
'tiTD  toEoiDpe;  and  Ibe  govertwr  thereupon  conflacated 
their  ptoriAma,  booka,  and  loola,  and  drove  them  to  the 
■tisinlaiid.  Hen  Uiey  gave  themselves  ir  miaaionary 
labor.  Lirj  wkM  down  a  brief  vocabulary  ol  worda  in 
tbe  tmnguage  oT  the  Topinambus,  the  fruitage  of  a  brief 
•ojnum  extending  over  no  more  than  two  months.  The 
natives  bad  received  them  kindly,  but  demanded  remu- 
aietation  tVt  everything  needed  by  the  exiles ;  and  when 
Ifae  lallar  had  hattervd  away  even  their  clotbes,  they 
-were  ctHnpelled  to  embark  for  France.  The  vessel  wss 
touad  to  be  nnsaaworthy,  and,  after  voyaging  a  week, 
Ave  of  Ibe  ntaming  emigrants  preferred  to  risk  their 
live*  ia  an  open  boat  rather  than  continue  in  the  ship. 
Thia  boat  was  driTca  to  the  shore  and  fell  into  the 
hand*  cf  TUlegaignoo,  who  had  four  of  the  five  paasen- 
gen  pat  to  death  •■  bcKtica.  The  fifth  was  spared  be- 
cauaa  be  vu  the  ooly  tailor  in  the  colony. 

Tbe  skip  in  tbe  meantime  continued  its  voyage,  im- 
Ptdsd  ■ 


ipposed 
He  executed  some  paintings 
tnr  the  churches  and  public  edifices  of  Seville,  and  hia 
best  productions  are  said  to  equal  those  of  Pedro  Cam- 
pana,  to  whom  bis  ViMilation  qfllte  Virgin  Mary  to  St. 
EUxabfth,  in  Ibe  cathedral,  has  often  been  attributed. 
He  died  in  1597.     See  Spooner,  Biog.  Uitt.  of  the  Fina 

VUlenetiTe,  Hospital  SiSTiCEts  or.  This  con- 
gregation was  founded  at  Paris,  about  the  middle  of 
tbe  17th  century,  by  Ange  le  Proust,  an  Augustinian 
prior  of  LambaUe.     In  16Ai  several  noble  ladies  were 


I,  for 


the  relief  of  tbe  p 
hospitals,  and  from  this 
grew  the  congregation, 
which    was    named   in 

oniiation  of  St.  Thomaa 
de  Villeneuve.  It  was 
approved  by  a  bull  of  In- 
nocent XII.  Le  Proost 
gave  10  it  the  Augustin- 
ian rule,  and  before  hia 
death  it  counted  thirty- 
six  houses.    Under  his 

ished   and    spread  over 

Brittany,  including  at  a 
recent  date  forty  la^e 
establishments.  By  the 
sututes  of  its  founder  it 
cannot  be  carried  into 
any  other  country.  The 
parent  bouse  in  Parii 
J  was  the  only  religion* 
HnnnMiii  H  it<i  I  HI  i~f  "'■'''i>*>™ent  kept  open 
srThoZs.'Wnenrnve  l"  ■l"ring  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
Ordlnnry  I>re».  ror,  and  tha  Haters  did  a 
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good  work  in  relieving  the  victims  of  the  noassacres  of  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  and,  after  teaching  fur  some  time 

1792.     The  vows  of  the  sisterhood  are  the  same  as  the  was  sent  (1688)  to  America,  where  (Aug.  15, 1691)  he 

other  sifters  of  their  order.    They  work  in  |HK>r-hou8es,  took  the  four  monastic  vows.     After  zealous  lalwn 

prisons,  houses  of  refuge,  hospitals,  and  asylums  for  the  there,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  France  (Oct  29, 1708)^ 

aged. — Migne'sHelyot,r>r(/#-ej*^«/^fteMa',iii,909;  iv,1416.  stopping  to  report  at  Rome  (1709),  and  finally  took 

Villeneuve,  Thomas  dk.   See  Villan'ova,Thom-  charge  of  different  colleges  of  the  order  till  his'dewh, 

^g  Qy  which  occurred  at  St.  Nicolas,  near  Nancy,  Jan.  14, 1743. 

Viiuew.  Cosine  de,  .  French  eccl«,i«tic  hi-  "«  If^  ~>»e  reUfPou.  wk*.  *Wcb  ««  enan-e"!*!  U 

.orian,  w«  bom  at  St.  Denis,  near  Pari..  Sept.  8, 1683.  "~'^'>  ^'""-  "'^-  ^^'''^  «■  ""■ 
He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Harcourt,  took  the       Vilmar,  August  Frikuricu  Curistiak,  a  Gennan 

rule  of  the  Carmelites,  uught  philosophy  at  Plo^rmel,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology,  was  bom  Nov.  21, 180(1 

and  theology  at  Nantes,  Hennebon,  and  Su  Pol  of  Leon,  at  Stolz,  in  Kur-Hcsse.     He  studied  theolog\'  and  phi- 

and  after  1727  gave  himself  to  preaching.     He  finally  lology  at  Marburg,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  wis 

went  to  Orleans  as  director  of  the  Convent  of  Sl  Made-  professor  at  the  Marburg  Gymnasium.    Iii  1850  be  wis 

leine,  and  died  in  1758,  leaving  a  Bibliotheca  Carmeliti-  called  as  member  of  consistory  to  Casael,  and  here  he 

ca  (Orleans,  1752, 2  vols.  fol.).  was  one  of  the  main  supporters  of  the  Hassenpflug  re- 

Villiers,  Henry  Montague,  D.D.,  a  prelate  of  girae.    After  the  faU  of  the  latter  in  1855,  Vilmar  be- 

the  Church  of  England,  was  bom  in  London,  Jan.  4,  c&me  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg,  and  lectared 

1818.     His  father  was  the  Hon.  George  Villiers,  son  of  mainly  on  dogmatics,  practical  exegesis,  and  putonl 

the  earl  of  Clarendon.   After  tuition  in  a  private  school,  theology.     He  died  July  30,  1868.     We  cannot  enter 

he  went  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  graduated  in  here  fully  Into  the  Church  history  of  Hesse,  wiih  which 

1834;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1836,  and  priest  in  the  Vilmar  became  connected  under  the  Hassenpflug  idmin- 

next  year,  when  he  received  from  the  lord  chancellor  istration.    Of  his  writings  we  mention, /te  r/em/m  Cai«# 

the  vicarage  <»f  Kenilworth.     Previous  to  this  he  had  ^ynff"^  q»am  Praheat  llarmonia  Ecangdiorum,  Sar^ 

been  curate  of  Deane,  Lancashire.     In  1841  he  was  ap-  »»<?'*  Outlecto  Sixcula  IX  Con$crtpta,  CommeMtatio  (Mir- 

pointed  rector  of  St.  George^  Bloomsburv ;  in  1847  can-  burg,  1834):— />k  Theologie  dtr  Thattachm  Kidtr  ^ 

on  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  1856  bishop  of  Cariisle,  Theohgie  <kr  Rhetorik  (ibid.  1854;  3d  ed.  1857)— 5r 

and  in  I860  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Durham.  cUegium  Hymnohgicum  (ibitl  eod. ) :  —  GWcAirA/f  < 

He  died  Aug.  9, 1861.    Bishop  Villiem  had  a  very  com-  ConfeMunisstande^  der  evangeL  Kircke  in  //r«CT,et^ 

manding  presence,  and  his  weU-modulated  voice,  his  (xbidASQO):— Deutsche  A  Uerthiimerim  I/eiiandtiU  E*^^ 

dignified  manner, and  his  evident  sinceritv greatly  con-  f^dung  der  evangtlischen  Geschickte  (ibid.  1862):  ^ 

tributed  to  his  success.     As  specimens  of  composition  ^^  hesntche  Kirchenordnung  vtm  1657  in  ikrem  ^^ 

there  was  little  in  his  sermons,  and  when  read  they  sammenhange  und  ihrer  Bedeutung  fur  die  Gtgenitt^^ 

seem  tame  productions, a^ indeed, is  frequently  the  case  (Frankfort,  1867).     After  his  death  were  pubUsh^*^^ 

with  the  lectures  of  mere  pulpit  orators.     As  a  London  ^^  "«^-  Confetnon  erlddrt,  ed.  Piderit  (GUtenJc 

clergvman  he  was  most  exemplary.     Affable,  genial,  ^^^)  '-^^  ^^'"^  •'^  f^'^  '*'»^'  (Marburg,  1870.= 

and  kind,  he  was  universally  liked, and  his  devotion  to  Theologuche  Aforol.ed.  Israel  (Gutersloh,  1871,3  voU 

the  poor  of  his  flock  was  Ernest  and  real.     He  pub-  -  ^'^  *'*  ^^'^^  Khxhemucht  (Marburg,  1872) : 

Ushed  two  volumes  of  sermons  of  average  literary  mer-  I-^rhuch  der  PastoraUheologie,  ed.  Pident  (GwtewUrr 

it,  and  several  litUe  books  of  family  prayers,  tracts,  etc.,  1^72):— Di>gmi»iik  (ibid.  1874-76,2  vo\a,)  i—Predigf^ 

on  which  his  fame  will  not  rest.    In  his  religious  views  «•  ff*^i*ft^*'  ^♦'^^  (Marburg,  1876)  — Collegium  Bib. 

he  was  an  ardent  Evangelical,  and  a  determined  foe  to  ««»*•    Pmhucke  ErUdntng  der heUigen  Sckri/t  des  All 

anything  savoring  of  High-Churchism.  «'•  ^«'«»  TestamenU,  ed.  Chr.  MuUer  ((iutersloh,  187 

1-....         ,.   .c.     ..,    V   •«.<,<  -  .  yol.i).   See  Vilmar's  autobiography  in  Stneder's  ^miu 

VillierB  (de  file  deMan),  Philippe  de,  grand-  ^      ^^^  hesnBchen  Gelehrten-Geschichte  (Caiael,  186:2^ 

master  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  grandson  of  the  French  j^  1,9-140;  Theohg.  Umcertal^Lexilcan,  E,y,i  Zucho.** 

marshal  Jean  de,  was  boiii  at  Beauvais  m  1464.     He  ^^  Theolog.  ii,  1391 ;   LUemrischer  Handweiter  f^r 

was  at  first  grand-hoapitaller  of  the  order,  Uter  (1513)  ^,,  ^^^^  DeuUchUind,  1868,  p.  402;  SchUrer,  TkeOe^ 

ambassador  to  the  king,  and  on  Jan.  22, 1521,  was  elect-  LU^raturzeUung  (Leipsic,  1876),  p.  82,  262 ;  1880.  p.  73^ 
ed  grand-master  in  place  of  Caretto.     It  was  a  time  of  /g^  p  \ 

great  exigency  with  the  order.    See  Hospitallkks.  At 

the  falling  of 'the  island  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  he       Vincent  of  Beauvais  {BellovaeemnM),  mimanwd 

secured  the  retreat  of  his  brave  followers  (Jan.  1, 1523),  the  Speculator,  lived  in  the  former  half  of  the  13ib  cen- 

whora  he  transferred  to  Malta,  and  died  there,  Aug.  22,  tury,  and  was  contemporar>'  with  Alexander  Hales,  and 

1634.     See  Hoefer,  Nouc,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  y.  Thomas  Aquinas,  etc.     He  was  educated  in  Burgundy,^ 

VillierB  Pierre  de  a  French  writer  was  bom  at  **^'"®  '  Dominican  monk  and  a  realist  in  philosophy. 

r^  vf    \n  ti^to    *  '  D    •  •      r  _•!   '     A<^^-  ^  -  His  fame  as  a  teacher  and  a  preacher  waa  such  that 

Coenac,  May  10, 1648,  of  a  Parisian  family.     After  ear-  t'tv  ^iu-  j*j-. 

,    *^    /    .•       '       ,\.      •      .^.    ,      J*    /■tccc\  -    I  Louis  IX  commanded  his  presence  and  entered  into  per- 
Iv  study  he  entered  the  Jesuitical  order  (1666),  and  ^     ,    .  -.u  w         u         i    ui     i-  j  •    t^\ 

'tk.        La    *u  ^    e  c  Tt  ,-j'  » /i£Qo\ ^\j— 11 ;  iw.  manent  relations  With  him.     He  probably  died  m  1264. 

afterwards  that  of  St.  Benedict  (1689),  and  nnallv  be-  ...        .    • .  •     j     i-^  i  i  •_    ..u        u  w 

r  c*  'p      •        ij«  ^-  J     *  T>-  •-  /^-T*  lA  V  incent  obUined  a  literary  celebntv  through  his  enc\-- 

camc  prior  of  St.  Taurin.     He  died  at  Pans,  Oct.  14,  ,        ..  •     ^c.       #  \     u-  u   *    »  •  '  ^ 

1728  leavine  a  number  of  theological  works  for  which  ^lopwdic  works  (Specula),  which  contain  a  survey  of 

rj    r     \r        D-      r"  £    t  '  the  State  of  learning,  particularly  iu  the  department  of 

see  Hoefer,  Aowr.  i?MW.  (J^fwraft',  S.V.  ..,        .       •     *.u  ?  i  i     u-  u  -r   * 

'  ^  '  philosophy,  in  that  day;  and  which  manifest  a  sur- 

Villoldo,  Juan  de,  a  Spanish  painter,  flourished  in  prising  range  of  reading  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and 

Toledo  in  the  first  part  of  the  16th  century.     In  1608  possess  great  value  for  the  study  of  the  progress  of 

he  began  the  painting  of  several  pictures  for  the  Mozar-  learning.     The  principal  work,  iS[pecM/tfm  Mojut,  has 

abic  Chapel,  in  the  cathedral,  which,  with  some  assist-  jj^^ee  divisions:  (1)  Speculum  Salurale,  including  all 

ance, he  finished  in  1510.    In  1547  he  was  employed  by  „atural  science;  (2)  Speculum  Doctrinale,  embracing 

the  bishop  of  Placentia  to  adorn  a  chapel,  which  he  had  philosophy,  grammar,  dialectics,  logic,  rhetoric,  ethics, 

rebuilt,  with  a  series  of  forty-five  pictures  in  sacred  his-  niathematics,  physics,  medicine,  chemistr\',  alcbemv, 

tor>%  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  death  of  Christ,  ej^.;  (3)  Speculum  /fistonale,  which  deals  with  uni- 

These  works  have  been  commende*!  for  their  punty  of  ^.^,^1  history  from  the  creation  to  the  vear  1264.     A 

style  and  correctness  of  design.     He  finisheti  the  chap-  fyy^th  part,  Sjieculum  Morale,  is  spurioui     The  Specu- 

el  in  1548.     He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1551.  ;„^,  ^/^^^^  ^^s  first  publisheil  at  Strasburg  in  1473,  and 

See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v.  afterwards  frequently,  in  Utin  and  also  in  Fraich  ami 

Villotte,  Jacques,  a  French  missionary,  was  born  Dutch  translations.    The  four  Specula  were  pablishedf 

at  Bar-le-Duc,  Nov.  1,  1656.     In  1673  he  entered  the  under  the  title  Spec.  Quadruplex  (Duid,  1^),  by  the 
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^m^  A  pasdagogical  work  from  the  pen  of 
t,  entitled  Dt  In$tUulione  Filiorum  Regiorum  seu 
m,  has  likewise  become  famous.  It  was  pub- 
it  Basle  in  1481  by  Amerbacb,  in  a  volume  con- 
also  the  Tractatus  de  Gratia  Dei ;  the  Liber  de 
us  Viryims  Gloriosa  ;  Liber  de  St,  Joh.  Evange- 
Epitt,  CatuakU,  ad  Reyem  Francorum  Ludovicunif 
teveral  other  works  were  written  by  Vincent, 
are  extant  only  in  manuscript  form.  See  Schlo»- 
toent  von  Beauvait,  etc  (Frankf.  1819);  Biblio- 
i  UniverselU  (Paris,  1827),  xlix,  119. — Herzog, 
'nqfklop,  8.  V. 

tcent  OF  Lerins,  a  monk  and  priest,  holds  an 
mt  place  in  the  dogmatics  of  the  Church  of 
through  his  little  book  Commonitoria  Duo  pro 
cm  Fidei  ArUiquitate  et  Univertitafe  adv.  Pro^ 
Onmium  Hcereticorum  Novitates ;  but  history  has 
ed  very  little  respecting  the  circumstances  of  his 
1  that  little  is  drawn  simply  from  the  preface  of 
nmomiorium  and  from  a  few  scattered  notices  in 
lius,  De  Viris  lUustribua,  ch.  Ixiv.  He  was  a 
of  Gaul,  became  monk  and  priest  at  Lerins,  lived 
fbeodoeius  II,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
f,  according  to  the  Roman  martyrology,  May  23, 
>0.  The  Commonitorium  was  composed  about 
ears  subsequent  to  the  Synod  of  Ephesus  {Comm. 
),  or  in  434,  and  shows,  despite  ite  quiet  argu- 
ive  tone  and  the  absence  of  any  polemical  refer- 
lat  it  grew  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  time  in 
the  author  lived.  The  draft  of  the  greater  part 
lecond  book  was  stolen  from  the  author,  and  its 
ce  was  consequently  incorporated  by  him  in  the 
There  are  also  still  in  existence  sixteen  Obser- 
V  Vutceniiaua  against  Augustine's  predestination- 
which  Prosper  of  Aquitania  responded  (Augus- 
vp,  X,  App,  p.  1843  sq.)f  and  which  may  have 
ritten  by  bis  pen. 

question  which  engaged  the  thought  of  the 
in  the  time  of  Vincent  was  the  contest  between 
I'elagianism  and  strict  Augustiuism,  and  this 
nishes  the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Coju- 
ium  (comp.  ch.  xxxvii, "  Magna  et  specialis  ac 
ersonalis  qusedam  sit  Dei  gratia,  adeo  ut  sine  ullo 
sine  ullo  studio,  sine  ulla  industria,  etiamsi  nee 
nee  quserant,  nee  pulsent,  quicunque  illi  ad  nu- 
suum  pertinent — nunquam  possint  offendere  ad 
1  pedem  suuro,  id  est  nunquam  scandalizari ;" 
o  ch.  xiv, "  Quia  magna  pars  ilia  Christianorum 
corum  fidelium  atque  sanctorum,  quae  ad  ruinam 
itionem  praedestinata  est,  etiamsi  petat  a  Deo 
itb  perseverentiam,  noh  impetrabit**).  A  further 
the  motive  of  the  book  is  found  in  the  fact 
onasticism  did  not  take  kindly  to  Augustinism, 
It  in  Southern  Gaul  especially  it  was  penetrated 
ic  views  and  spirit  of  the  Eastern  Church,  of 
statements  Hilary  of  Aries  (q.  v.),  who  came  forth 
erins,  and  Faustus  of  Reji,  who  was  perhaps  the 
>f  Lerins  when  Vincent  wrote  his  book,  are  in 

Commonitorium  begins  with  demanding  an  ob- 
guarantee  for  the  truth,  and  finds  the  required 
n  in  Scripture  and  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic 
,  the  latter  being  necessary  because  of  diversities 
pretation  of  the  former.  This  position  marked 
ult  of  the  conflicts  by  which  the  Church  had 
sed  thus  far  in  shaping  its  own  constitution  and 
ing  the  New-Test,  canon.  But  then  comes  the 
n,  Does  tradition  itself  require  a  criterion  by 
it  may  be  tested?  How  determine  what  is  and 
\  not  Catholic?  Is  there  a  completed  canon  of 
n  as  there  is  a  canon  of  Scripture  ?  Vincent  re- 
with  the  rule,  now  famous,  that  we  must  be 
concerned  '^ut  id  teneamus  quod  ubique,  quod 
,  quod  ab  omnibus  creditura  est."  He  is,  how- 
•poaed  to  overrate  the  worth  of  antiquity,  and  to 
rather  for  that  which  was  held  by  the  ancients 
r  that  which  is  true ;  and  be  faib  to  remember 


that  antiquity,  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church 
itself,  was  divided  upon  many  questions,  though  he 
gives  the  definition  that  what  a  majority  of  sacerdotes 
and  mc^igtri  have  determined  is  Catholic.  He  requires 
even  councils  to  legitimate  themselves  by  the  tests  of 
universUas  and  antiquUas^  and  argues  that  the  Catholic 
body  of  doctrine  is  an  organism  which  grows,  but  affords 
place  to  nothing  that  is  absolutely  new;  and  then  he 
applies  the  principles  he  has  labored  to  establish  to  de-> 
stroy  the  infallibility  of  certain  great  ones  who  have 
made  use  of  the  confidence  with  which  thev  were  re- 
garded  to  introduce  novel  teachings  into  the  Church — 
the  object  of  his  attack  being  assuredly  none  other  than 
the  great  bishop  of  Hippo,  whose  reputation  excelled 
even  that  of  the  Roman  bishop.  In  a  word,  Vincent 
endeavors  to  find  in  antiquity  a  protection  against  the 
arbitrary  spirit  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  pres- 
ent. The  weakness  in  the  scheme  of  Vincent  is  the 
disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  consent  of  antiquity  can- 
not be  establbhed  unless  the  factor  of  interpretation 
be  applied  to  tradition  itself.  He  accordingly  failed  to 
take  the  step  in  advance,  which  logical  consistency  re- 
quired, of  making  the  Church  itself  the  court  of  last  ap- 
peal. The  Jesuitism  uf  our  day  has  satisfied  this  de- 
mand of  logic,  but  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  the  rule  of 
Vincent,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  etc.  Vincent  marks  a  tunung-point 
in  the  dogmatic  spirit  of  the  Church.  No  previ«m8 
teacher  had  so  explicitly  insisted  on  a  purely  outward 
guarantee  for  the  truth.  The  fathers  had,  even  in  their 
strongest  utterances,  manifested  confidence  in  the  abid- 
ing presence  of  the  Spirit  with  the  Church.  The  feel- 
ing that  the  Spirit  has  departed  from  the  Church  finds 
its  first  pronounced  expression  here,  and  this  specifical- 
ly Romish  doctrine  is  thus  shown  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  Semi-Pelagianism  of  our  monk's  attack  on  Augus- 
tinism. 

Editions  of  Vincent  were  publisheti  by  Baluzius,  Cos- 
ter, and  KlUpfel — the  latter  in  Augsburg,  1843.  Con- 
cerning him,  see  Tilleroont,  Memoirea^  xv,  143-147; 
Dupin,  NouveUe  Biblioth,  iv,  114  sq. ;  Cave,  Hist,  Lit,. 
i,  425 ;  Elpelt,  Des  heiL  Vine,  v,  Lerinum  Krmahnuftgs-' 
buchy  sem  Ltben  ti.  $,  Lehre  (Breslau,  1840);  Vossius,. 
Hist,  Peiagiana,  p.  575 ;  Norisius,  IJist,  Pelagiamty  ii,  2, 

3,  11;  Walch,  Ketztrgeach, ;  Wigg^rs,  A  ugustinismus  u. 
Semipeiag,  ii,  195, 208-216 ;  Baur,  Das  Christenthum  vom 

4.  his  zum  6.  Jahrhundert ;  Gengler,  in  the  Quartalschr. 
Jur  kathol,  Theologie,  1833,  p.  579;  Kollner,  SynAolik 
d,  kathol,  Kirche, — Herzog,  Real-Encyldop.  s.  v. 

Vincent  {SU)  de  Paul,  a  Roman  Catliolic  ecclesi- 
astic and  philanthropist,  was  bom  April  24,  1576,  at 
Pouys,  near  Acqs,  in  Gascony,  in  the  reign  uf  Henry 
III.  His  education  was  intrusted  to  the  Franciscan 
monks  after  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and  in  1600  he 
was  ordained.  He  was  captured  by  corsairs  while  voy- 
aging from  Toulouse  to  Narbonne,  taken  to  Tunis,  and 
purchased  by  a  renegade  of  Nizza,  whom  he  induced  ta 
return  to  Christianity.  After  being  liberated,  he  so- 
journed for  a  time  in  Rome,  and  on  his  return  to  France 
became  house  chaplain  to  queen  Margaret,  where  he 
was  involved  in  temporary  scepticism  with  regard  to 
religious  matters.  His  friend  Berulle,  founder  of  a  so- 
ciety of  Peres  de  TOratoire  de  Jesus,  obtained  for  him 
the  pastorate  of  Clichy,  and  the  position  of  chaplain  to 
count  Gondv  and  tutor  to  his  three  sons.  His  faithful 
visitation  of  his  [mrish  caused  the  count^s  to  set  apart 
the  sum  of  16,000  livres  for  purposes  of  priestly  visi- 
tation over  her  domains;  but  the  great  confidence  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  countess  oppressed  him,  and  he  ob- 
tained  a  new  parish  at  Chatillon-les-Dombes  (1617) 
among  the  poor.  Here,  again,  he  was  eminently  use- 
ful, converting  Calvinists  and  worldlings  of  either  sex^ 
and  organizing  the  first  sisterhood  of  charity  (Confrerie 
de  Charite)  with  a  view  to  regular  and  systematic  care 
of  the  poor  by  women.  Having  been  persuaded  to  re- 
turn to  count  Gondy's  parish,  he  repeated  the  measure 
of  organizing  sisterhoods,  and  began  to  visit  the  pris- 
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•oners,  cs^pecially  the  galloy-slaves,  whose  condition  was  \  face  of  sharp  stones,  etc.     In  this  condition  of  miaaj 
minerabie  in  the  extreme.     For  them  he  establislied  a  I  he  began  to  experience  his  glorihcation.  Angela  brought 
hospitiil,  and  he  so  devoteil  himself  to  care  for  their  |  him  celestial  food  and  changed  his  rough  couch  btot 
phviiical  and  spiritual  welfare  that  many  other  persons    bed  of  roses;  and  when  the  people,  attracted  by  the 
were  led  to  imitate  his  spirit.     Louis  XIII  gave  him  :  report  of  the  miracle,  thronged  about  him,  he  fdund 
authority  to  prosecute  such  labors  in  IG19  by  commis-    strength  to  preach  to  them.     Even  the  fanatical  gor- 
sioning  him  Aumonier  Koyal  des  Galeres  de  France,    ernor,  Datian  of  Saragossa,  was  temporarily  subdued, 
At  Macon,  in  Burgundy,  he  found  a  surprising  number    and  ordered  Vincent  to  be  brought  from  the  dangoiD 
of  beggars,  who  were,  besides,  ignorant  of  the  common*    and  placed  on  a  soft  lied ;  but  when  the  latter  died, hit 
est  an<l  most  necessar\'  articles  of  the  faith;   and  he    rage  broke  out  afresh,  and  he  commanded  that  the  bodr 
conse(iuently  delayed  his  journey  long  enough  to  organ-    sh(»uld  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  for  food.    Tbere- 
ize,  with  the  assihtance  of  the  local  authorities,  a  socie-    uptHi  angels,  and  even  ravens,  protected  the  corpse  from 
ty  of  8t.  Charles  Borromeo  in  their  behalf  (162.3).     In    the  ravenous  wolves  and  vultures.     It  was  tlieit  cast 
1625  the  donation  of  the  countess  (tondy  bore  fruit  in    into  the  sea,  but  floated,  and  reached  a  safe  shore, where 
the  founding  of  the  organization  of  Priests  of  the  Mis-  '  it  was  taken  up  by  Christian  hands  and  honorably  iii. 
sion  (confirmed  by  Parliament  in  1631,  and  provided    terred.     At  a  later  day  the  erection  of  an  altar  u)di 
with  a  rule  of  his  devising  thirty  years  later),  and  to  .  chapel  introduced  the  worship  of  the  precious  relics. 
the  service  of  this  society  Vincent  devoted  the  principal    This  legendar3'  history  was  already  familiar  to  Augu*- 
energies  of  his  later  years.     The  object  of  the  order  was    tine  {^eesermA,  Be  Jacob  etJCsau  [in  XataliS.Vmcenliil 
the  prosecution  of  preaching  and  pastoral  labor,  per-    and  serro.  274,  275,  276;  comp.alsi>  Prudentius,  Pmi^r* 
formed  in  harmony  with  the  plans  of  the  resident  bish-  j  phanon  [ed.  Dressel],  hymn  v,  p.  350-371 ;  Paulinos  of 
ops,  among  the  peasantry;  but  its  operations  were  sub-  i  Nola,  Poem.  27;  Venantius  Fortunatus,  Camu  riii,  4; 
sequently  carried  on  over  the  cities  also.     It  received  :  (iregory  ofTour8,/>eC/c>r.  il/</r^f.c90;  Hi$tor,Frmc(ir- 
the  cordial  support  of  a  number  of  ladies,  some  of  them    iii,  29;  BoUand,  Passut  S.  Vine,  sub  Jan.  22;  and  Kav- 
belonging  to  the  higher  orders  of  society.     Its  bouse    nnrtj  Acta  Marft.  [ed.  (valural,  ii,  339).     The  relics  oi 
became  a  benevolent  asylum,  in  which  as  many  as  j  Vincent  were  mostly  brought  to  Lisbon  in  the  MiddV^ 
eight  hundretl  laymen  found  a  temporary  refuge  in  a  '  Ages ;  but  a  ^portion,  including  bis  stole,  is  claimed  ^^ 
single  year.     Especially  noteworthy  were  the  labors  !  be  in  the  possession  of  Paris,  and  another  portion,  i  *^' 
■of  these  priests  in  the  army  and  among  the  victims    eluding  one  of  his  arms,  in  the  keeping  of  Bari,  in  A(>*^' 
of  the  war  on  the  German  border.      They  collected    lia.     See  Tillemont,  AtemoireSy  v,  215;  Herzog,  /?ec-*'^' 
money  for  the  support  of  the  sufferers,  and  even  denied  '  Kncykhp,  a,  v. 

themiilves  bread  that  the  hungry  might  be  fed.    Their       Vincent  Ferraris  {Vicente  FerrerY  St.,  a  Sp^  ^ 
visitations  in  time  extended  to  the  Roman  Campagna,    j^h  ^onk,  was  bom  at  Valencia,  Jan.  28,  135,5.    1  ^' 
Tunis,  Algiers,  Ireland,  Poland,  Corsica,  Madagascar,    parents,  alth.)ugh  of  moderate  means,  tcwk  great  pi 
^^*  to  develop  his  talents,  so  that  at  the  age  of  twelve 

The  numerous  Confreries  de  Charite  suffered  from    studied  philosophy,  and  at  seventeen  he  passed  bevo 
the  fact  that  the  ladies  who  composed  them  were  too    t|,e  ability  of  his  instructors.     He  entered  the  Ordir 
iargcly  engrossed  with  the  care  of  their  own  house-    .st.  Dominic,  Feb.  5,  1874,  taught  for  some  time,  tl 
holds.     This  induced  Vincent,  on  the  suggestion  of    preached  at  Barcelona,  and  went  to  Lerida  in  1^ 
Madame  leGras,  to  found  the  Order  of  Fillesde  Charity,    receive  the  doctorate  in  theology.     In   1885  he  cr^ -J 
or  Sisters  of  Charity,  also  called  SoDurs  (;rise8.     They    pounded  Scripture  in  the  Cathedral  of  Valencia.  m>  ** 
are  not  nuns.    After  a  novitiate  of  five  years,  they  take    preached  with  such  success  that  the  legate  Peter  tn-ir*' 
a  vow  which  binds  them  f(»r  only  a  single  year.     He    ^im  in  1391  to  Paris,  and  in  1394  he  was  called  to  Ro-^-b^^ 
also  organized  a  society  of  Matrons,  whose  work  was    ^  confessor  of  the  papal  palace.     In  1897  he  resuirrw/ 
principally  attendance  at  the  great  hospital  of  Paris,    preaching,  passing  through  the  cities  of  Spain,  FrairrtW 
the  Hotel  Dieu;  and  to  these  must  be  added  a  semi-    (-grmanv.  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  speaking  with 
nary  for  hU  missionary  order,  modelled  after  those  es-    great  fliency  and  oratorical  elegance  in  the  Unguafe 
tablished  among  the  Jesuits.     He  served  the  govern-    „f  each  countn-,  but  encountering  many  scenes  of  vfo. 
ment  also  as  spiritual  councillor  of  state.     In  these    lence.     In  1412  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  body  which 
multifarious  occupations  he  ripened  to  a  gentle  old  age    elected  Ferdinand  of  Anigon  to  the  throne;  in'l415  he 
in  the  imitation  of  CMinst.     He  shattered  bis  health  by    counselled  in  favor  of  Martin  V  as  pope ;  and  in  1417  be 
a  winter  journey  when  seventy-four  years  of  age,  and    received  a  triumphal  reception  to  Vannes  in  Briftanv 
lingered  for  eleven  additional  years,  untU  death  relieved    He  died  there  April  6, 1419,  and  was  canonized  by  cil 
him,  Sept.  27, 1660.     He  was  beatified  in  1727  and  can-    n^tus  III,  on  June  29, 1455,  although  the  bull  to  that 
onized  1737.  effect  was  not  published  tiU  Oct,  1, 1458.     He  left  ser- 

See  Abelly,  Im  Vie  de  Vincent  de  Paul  (Paris,  1664,    nions  and  a  few  other  religious  works,  for  which  see 
and  often) ;  Collet,  La  Vie  de  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul    Hoefer,  Now.  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. 
(1748;  in  extract,  Paris,  1819);  also  Stolberg,  I^ben        __..  ^  »  ».      *  .      .      « 

des  heil  Vine,  r.  Paula,  etc  (MUnster,  1818),  and  nu-  ^  7*^^?°^  ^^^^^  ^l  *  "»"»««.»"  the  Methodist 
merous  later  essays;  Jameson  [Mrs.],  Ugend»  of  the  JP**^^  ^^o"/^^.^"^«'  "^^  *^"1.  "*  ^'l'?  ^""*>'' 
Momutic  Orderi,  p.  347  sq. ;  Hoefer.  Ao«r.  Biog.  Gene^  T^?";»  ^P^  24,  1811.  He  received  a  careful  religiuus 
ra/e,s.y.;  and  Herzog,  ^a/-£myitfop.s.y.  training;  experienced  religion  in  his  fourteenth  year; 

Vincent  {St,)  of  Saragossa  is  one  of  the  most  "If^  ^»^^"»^*  ^  P'*»«!'  »"^837,  and  united  with  the 
venerated  martyrs  of  eariv  times.  Tradition  relates  Memphis  Conference  m  im  He  continued  labori- 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Huesca,  in  Aragon,  and  a  kins-  ""^^^  f"^  ^'J,*!  ^^*l''>'  V"V*  185o,  when  failing  health 
man  of  the  martyr  deacon  Laurentius.  On  the  break-  necessitated  his  relinquishing  active  work,  and  he  kw 
ing-out  of  DiJcletian  and  Maximian's  i)e«ecution  "^^f:  \"  ^^^  ^*  •*?'"  entered  the  effective  ranks, 
(about  A.D.  308),  he  was  archdeacon  to  bishop  Valerius  «".**  '"  '^«"»  continued  until  his  death,  m  1866.  Mr. 
of  Saragossa,  and  was  summoned  before  the  governor  to  ^»nwnt  possessed  an  untarnished  character,  considers- 
answer  f.»r  his  faith.  This  he  did  with  such  boldness  ^^«  "^'.^'^.y  *•,»  preacher,  and  was  highly  respected. 
as  to  excite  the  rage  of  his  inquisitors  and  bring  upon  '^«  ^['^'^  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  £.  Church, 
him  the  most  horrible  tortures,  which  he  intensified  by  ;  '^"""^  **^^'  P*  ^^• 

mocking  the  executioners  when  they  wearied  of  their  Vincent,  Thomas,  a  Nonconformist  divine  of 
work.  He  was  finally  roasted  on  a  red-hot  grate,  and  '  great  ffopularity,  was  bom  at  Hertford,  Englautl,  in  1684. 
his  sores  were  afterwards  rubbed  with  salt;  and  he  was  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  in  1647 
then  thrust  into  an  exceedingly  contracted  and  dark  |  elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  chosen  cate- 
dungeon,  where  he  lacked  food  and  had  to  lie  on  a  sur-  |  chist  to  Dr.  Owen,  and  chaplain  to  Robert,  earl  of , 


«r.  During  ihe  pUgue  with  wbicli  the  kiDKilum  wti. 
'uited,  he  ijxhibit«l  gntt  raunge  sad  piety  by  ile- 
'Ming  biDwell'  hi  tbe  iiervic«  uf  ibe  HiCTeiers  in  tbib 


K  Alliboue,  Diet,  of  BriL  and 

Vlacent,  WiUlam.  D.D..  ■  luToed  Englisb  A\~ 
Tine.  WM  bom  in  London,  Nav.  'i,  I73n.  He  f»miA 
thiniigb  every  gr»astioii  of  ihe  School  of  WeMiuinalcr, 

and  in  1T57  wn  elccUil  achdar  of  Triniiy  College,  Cam- 
briilge.  In  17<)2  hp  returned  1«  WeBtminMCT  aa  leach~ 
er,  and  in  ihat  capacity  he  iiroceeded  from  the  lowesl 
to  the  highew  situation,  becoming  Hnally  dean 

moulding  the  higher  thought  of  hi>  lime.  I(a  died 
Dec.  21, 1816.  For  his  writingn,  which  chiefly  relate  l& 
antiquarian  and  philological  nuhjecis,  gee  Alllbone,  Dicl. 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthon,  t.  V. 

Vlncentlan  CoDgregatloii  is  a  biotberhooil  or 
aaucia^on  of  Kcular  priesta,  who,  although  not  strictl}^ 
i  religiuua  order,  are  bound  by  vowb,  and  are  especially 
dcroced  to  preaching  and  hearing  conreaaian  among  th« 
piwr.      They  ire  »o  called  ft 


.1  (q.v.). 


9  VINCI 

the  fir$t  of  which  includes  the  lime  he  reiuaiued  ai 
Florence,  until  1491.  He  wai  a  diligent  aludent  uf  hU 
art,  and  eudeavared  to  perfect  his  deaigtu  rather  than 

10  multiply  hii  pictures.  By  his  knowledge  of  sculpt- 
uie  he  gave  that  perfect  relief  and  roundnexa  tbeii  want- 
ing ill  the  an  of  painting,  aiid  he  imparted  such  gnce 
and  spirit  to  all  bia  worlu  that  he  fairly  earned  Ihe  tide 
uf  Fatber  uf  Mudeni  Painting.  Ti>  this  period  may  be 
referred  the  Hedaia;  the  Jlugdaku,  in  the  Florentine 
(iallery ;  sume  MudoHtuu  and  '/o/ji  f'amHUt,  in  the 
UinUiiiiani  and  Iturgheae  galleries;  and  others.  He 
also  executed  several  important  sculptures,  among  which 

lare  tbealaCueofdV.  7'('rn'fliuu,inOraanMicbeIe,at  Fkr- 

I  Paolo,  at  Venice ;  besides  other  important  modela. 

j  The  tecand  period  commences  with  Da  Vinci'a  re«- 
dence  at  Milan,  which  began  by  invication  of  the  duke, 
Lodorico  Sforza,  in  1491.  He  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Academy  uf  Painting,  which  bad  lately  been  re- 
vired.  In  this  capacity  be  banished  all  the  dry  Gothic 
principles  formerly  eatabUahed,  and  introduced  the  beau- 
tiful simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Grecian  and  Romau 
Btyle.  The  duke  engaged  him  in  the  atupendoua  proj- 
ect of  conducting  tho  waters  of  the  Adda  from  Hone- 
iiaua,  through  the  Valteline  and  the  valley  of  the  Chia- 
the  walla  of  Milan,  a  diaCance  of  nearly  two 


le  direction  of  epiaeopal  aemi- 
lariea  and  other  colleges  for  the  education  of  ecclenas-- 
ica,  and  to  direct  the  annual  devotional  exercises  uF 
he  aecular  clergi-. 

■T  awiciBtionB  founded  by  Vincent  de  Paul  Of  Ihew 
bere  are  several  aisterhoods,  IhiC  uf  Charity  being  the 
noat  ramarkahle,  and  Ihe  Charitable  Lay  Association, 
■hich  has  numerous  branchea  in  all  Konuui  Catholic 


idmileh     He  applied 


I  such  di 


In  the  preparation  for  s 
was  accomplished,  greatly  lu  the  aalouishment  of  all 
Italy.  He  executed  the  model  for  a  colossal  bronae 
equetcriaii  statue  of  the  duke's  fatber,  Pranceaco  Sforaa, 

barrawment  uf  the  duke,  two  hundred  thousand  pounda 
of  metal  being  requii 


Vlnd,  LmifAiino  da,  an  illustrious  Italian  artist 
waa  bom  in  Lower  Valdamu,  at  (he  Caatle  of  VJnci,  ii 
146&  He  was  the  natural  son  of  Ketn  da  Vinci,  bui 
hia  mother  is  not  known.  At  an  early  age  be  evincet 
faiv  abilities  for  everything  he  turned  hia  attention  lo 
but  more  particularly  fur  arilhmelic,  music,  and  draw' 
ing.  His  drawing*  appeared  something  wonderful  u 
hii  Cither,  who  showed  them  lo  Andrea  Verocchii 
Iq.  v.),  and  that  master,  greatly  surprised  at  the  merii 
'luplayed  in  so  young  a  band,  willingly  took  Leonardo 
•I  hia  pupiL '  Kis  astonishment  was  greatly  increased 
'ben  he  saw  the  progress  made  by  hie  pupil;  he  felt 
lis  awn  inferiority,  and,  when  he  saw  how  far  he  was 
nrpaaaed  by  young  Da  Viocii  relinquished  painting  en- 
rt^y.  The  first  original  work  by  Leonardo  was  the 
!oteUa  dti  Fico  (round  board  of  a  Hg-Iree),  upon  which 
ifl  father  requested  him  to  paint  something  for  une  uf 
Leonsrdo  wished  (u  aslmiish  his  father, 


ndd 


ing  extraurdini 


bould  represent  the  head  of  Mnluaa.  Ac^nrdingly, 
AVifig  prrpared  the  rotfUti  and  covered  it  with  plan- 
er, he  cnllected  almost  every  kind  of  reptile,  and  cum- 
■oaed  a  nHmsleT  of  moat  horrible  aspect;  it  seemni 
iive,  i(a  eyea  0aahed  fire,  and  it  appeared  to  breathe 
leatTDction  frran  iu  open  mouth,  llis  father  was  in- 
leed  aatoniabed,  and  carried  the  picture  ri>  a  dealer  in 
fbirence,  sold  it  fiir  a  hundred  ducate. 


It  Ftote 


lie 


Hi: 


uc,  poetry,  bob 


rful  student  of  painting,  * 


lejmi 


9  intelleci 


He  was  ■ 

nrangen,  with  dtiaell^  with  private  individuals,  an 
■ilh  prineeSL    Such  a  mmbinalion  of  qualities  in  a  sir 
1^  individual  auon  gaineil  him  a  reputation  thrDughoi 
■U  Italy. 
Da  Vinci's  life  Is  divided  by  Lanzi  into  four  period 


only  uf  Leonardo,  bi 


rated  painting,  tho  Uut  Siippri 
pnt  of  Santa  Haria  delle  Giuie 


>faUn:i 


Unfortunately 


tetiaK  su  that  in  half  a  century  after  its  execution  it 
was  greatly  defaced.  Numerous  copies  have  been  made 
which  retain  much  of  the  apirit  of  the  original.  In 
laOO  Lodovico  Sforza  was  overthrown  iu  battle  by  Che 
French,  and  made  prisoner.  Leonardo  was,  on  ihis  ac- 
count, obliged  to  abandon  all  bia  poaseaaiona  and  lake 

The  lliird  period  uf  Da  Tind's  life  begina  with  this 
return  to  Florence.  Pietro  Smlerini,  the  gonfaloniere, 
now  had  him  enrolled  among  the  arliara  in  the  employ 
nf  Ihe  government,  and  procured  him  a  pension.  In 
160-2  Cesare  Borgia,  captaui-general  of  the  pope's  anny, 
appointed  bim  his  chief  archiccct  and  engineer,  arkd  Da 
Vinci  vitiled  many  parts  of  Ihe  Roman  stales  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity.  In  1603  he  was  employed  to  paint  one 
side  of  the  council-hall  of  the  I'alauo  Veccbio,  while 
Michael  Angeln  was  to  paint  the  other  side.  Leonardo 
drew  upon  hisude  ihe  cartoon  of  the  MaUU  of  Ihe  Stand- 
ard, which  has  rei'i>ivcd  much  praise  from  the  old  Ital- 
ian criiica.  In  1607  he  again  visited  Milan,  where  he 
liainled  a  large  Miidmma  and  Child.  During  thia  pe- 
riod Leonardo  pniduced  his  best  painlinga.  He  waaleoa 
occupied  with  ulher  pureuila  than  at  any  other  period, 
and  gave  his  almost  undivided  attention  lo  the  art. 
Among  his  pmduclinns  about  thia  time  may  be  naeiv* 
Eiuned  a  Hniff  /Vifrufi|r,  which  fouml  its  way  to  the  court 
of  Kuasia ;  hia  own  portraii,  in  the  ducal  f^lery  at  Flor- 
puce;  a  portrait  of  Supkuil;  Chrat  IHtpulii^  in  lli* 
Ttmplt,  in  am  nf  the  collections  al  Rome ;  the  portrait 
(ifCtUKn 'yiuruimi/. in  the  Doria  Palace;  the  portrait  of 
Momi  /Mil,  now  in  the  Louvre,  at  Paris;  and  the  car- 
Loon  of  HI.  A  wni.  drawn  fur  the  Church  of  the  Servi,  at 
t'lnrence.  In  IbVi  he  visiled  Milan,  and  painted  two 
[lurl  rai  Is  uf  the  duke,  Maximilian,  sun  uf  Lodovico  Sfona. 
In  1614  lie  again  returned  tu  Flurence.  About  this 
lime  be  went  to  Rome,  drawn  thither  by  Ihe  enouur- 
■gemeni  given  lo  art  by  the  new  pope,  Leo  X.  He 
was  introduced  lo  the  pontllT,  who  lugiiified  bis  iaieu* 


VINE 

k  one  which  every  aev 
Mprumd  (aee  ti««eiiii 
;nl>r  Greek  word  fur 

■re  deaiicnated  liy  vari 


:tti 


VINE 


■iiil  every  Ultitth    highly  valntd.     The  up  wu  et  one  time  lued  in  med- 
tfiur.i.'v.i.  iciiie.      VerjuiM  expreawd  from  wilii  gr«pe»  ii  well 

;■'  ii  dfixtXoc,  of    known  for  iu  aciclicr.     The  l«te  Sir  A.  Bumea  meii- 
lioiis  tint  in  Cabul  they  uM  gnpe  powder,  ubtaineil 
imea:  (I.)  tJifaW    l.v drying  uid  powileriiiR  the  uiiripe  fniii,«.  pi. 
miripe,  like  r«ee- 

'  lingle  grape"  (•«  in  Iu.  liv,  8 1  Mic.  vii,  I ). 

(3:?);  A™b,(jiioi,"adiiMer."     (S.)  fi(«Kr    p{^^\ 

ir,  Le.  unripe  grapea  (Iu.zviit,  5).     (4.)  ife- 
grape  cut  oC     The  "  blotsDm"  of 


i>  i^ed  tmaddr  ( -n-^p\  Cwil,  ii,  13,  Ifi.    the  t"***  *f^/" 
tones"  >re  prabaUy  tneaiii  by  iJiarUamSm 
■:  A.V."kernel,"Nunib,vi,l.    The"cuticle" 
pe  ia  denominated  lag  (31),  ibiiL  loc.  cii. ;  the 
bjiarigim(Q-^i-<-}'^),Jr>eli,7.    See  Gkafk. 


When  ripe,  the  fruit  ia  everywhere  highly  e»- 
I,  both  fresh  and  in  ila  dried  alale  a*  rtisina. 
The  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit,  called  muK,  is  valued  as  a 

'  renge.  By  fercDcnUtion,  wiue,  alcohol,  and 
I  obtained:  the  lee*  yield  tartar;  an  oil  ta 
ixpreaaed  from  the  seeds;  j 


riy  valued  in  conaequence  of  jleld- 
H  to  be  caibonate  uf  potaah. 

Id  Noab  began 
vioeyani."    Ma 


labandman, 

Known  Deiore  tiie  Uetuge,  and  that  the 
patriarch  only  continued  to  cultivate  the  vine  after  that 
event,  as  he  had  done  before  ii ;  but  the  fathers  think 
thai  be  knew  not  the  force  of  wine,  having  never  naed 
it  before,  nor  having  Been  any  one  use  iL  The  grape- 
vine ia  found  wild  at  this  day  in  the  neighburhuod  of 
Noah'a  ttnl  vineyard,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  AraiaL 
Humboldt  found  it  on  the  ahorta  of  the  Caspian,  in 
Caramania,  and  in  Armenia.  It  ia  also  a  native  of 
Lieorgia  and  of  the  northern  parta  of  Persia,  but  doea 
ttot  exund  to  India,  though  several  planta  of  the  asms 
family  are  common  among  the  mountains  of  the  north- 
_i    em  pans  of  that  rich  country. 

Egypt  ia  nowadays  by  no  meana  eminent  for  it* 
grapes;  but  the  first  tune  after  the  planting  of  Noah'a 
vineyard  that  we  find  the  vine  mentiotted  in  Scripture, 
it  is  the  vine  of  Egvpt  (lien.  xl,9-11 ;  comp.  Numb,  xi, 
6;  Paa.  Iitxviii,  47).  Even  allhuugh  we  had  nut  the 
reference*  in  Herodotus,  and  the  tmdilion  ascribing  to 
Osiris  the  invention  of  wine,  the  frequency  with  which 
the  plant  or  its  fruit  ia  flgured  on  Egyptian  iDoiiunMiils 
'  iw  important  it  must  once  have  been.    See 


ViNBY 


The  vi 


r  it.     In  u 


TlncofPaleallne. 


Egypi,  nor  doe*  the  climate  favn 
•*  we  learn  from  the  mollumcllt^  great  care  was  taken 
in  it*  culture,  but  with  comparatiTely  little  aucceaa;  and 
hence  the  surpriae  of  the  apies  when  sent  to  aurvry  the 
promiaed  land  st  the  immense  cluaiem  of  giapea  they 
found.  Feating  that  iheir  account  of  their  great  aiie 
would  not  be  credited  by  persons  sccuatomed  to  the  less 
productive  vines  of  Egypt,  Ihcy  brought  back  a  cluster 
of  the  grapes  to  coaviace  them,  as  we  learn  in  Numb. 
xiii,23,  24:  "And  they  came  unto  the  brook  of  Eahcol, 
and  cut  down  from  thence  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of 


grapes,  and  they  bare  it  between  two,  upon  a  atall;  and 
they  brought  of  the  pomegranalea  imd  of  the  Bga,    The 

grape-vine  (K^u  rinifh-a')  is  supposed  to  be  place  was  called  Eshciil  because  of  the  elualer  of  grape* 

the  *hores  of  the  Caspian.     Its  culture  "ex-  which  the  children  of  Israel  cut  down  from  thence.' 

about  the  twenty.drBt  to  the  filUeth  degree  Some  wina,  indeed,  has  been  made  in  Lower  Egypt  in 

tituUe.and  reacheafrom  Portugal  on  (heweat  diOerent  ages,  but  it  waa  never  celebrated  either  for 

fine*  of  India  on  the  east.     It  is.  however,  quality  or  quantity.     From  tlie  fortieth  chapter  of  Gen- 

ihe  centre  of  thia  zone  that  the  fineat  wines  esis,  where  the  dream  of  I'liaraoh's  chief  butler  is  re- 
Lhflse  on  the  north  being  harsh  and  austere;  lated.  it  would  appear  that  the  juice  of  the  grape  fresh- 
apes  grown  at  the  south  are  better  adapted  pressed  was  drunk  by  the  king,and  |iuaNbiy  the  Kgyp- 
;  raiaina,  unlet*  when  they  are  grown  in  ele-  tian  grape-juice  at  that  time  waa  used  in  the  stale  of 
:irins  nr  on  the  slopes  uf  mountains.     Liebig  ntHsf.     llut  though  tlie  Pharaohs  drank  of  the  "blood 

the  wines  of  warm  countries  poMess  no  odor;  of  the  grape"  in  this  imperfect  state,  the  Ptuletnie*  rev- 

'n  in  France  have  it  in  a  marked  degree;  but  elled  in  the  maturer  wine*  of  Palestine,  Cyprus,  and 

es  from  the  Khine  the  perfume  is  must  in-  Greece;  and  one  of  them,  as  Joaephus  tells  us,  annnig 

gg,  t'i^.ffB^(foBi,p.l81).    It  may  be  added  some  magniUcent  gift*  aent  to  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 

ily  is  it  largely  and  successfully  cultivated  in  renewed  the  (tolden  Vine,  the  symbol  rf  the  Jewish  na- 

orld  of  America,  but  that,  carried  acrois  the  tiou,  of  which  the  treasury  had  been  robboL     Kosen- 

thrivea  in  Southern  Africa  and  in  the  Aiis-  mUUer  tells  us  that  in  the  Temple,  above  and  around  a 

miea,  and  may  be  reganled  an  the  oimpaiiion  gate  seventy  cubita  high, which  led  from  the  porch  to 

lan  family  in  nearly  all  the  mild  and  genisl  the  holy  place,  a  richly  carved  vine  waa  extended  aa  a 

Ltaanjoum.     In  the  districts  uf  the  Caucasus,  border   and   decoration.      The  brancheo,  tetidrils,  and 

in  the  elevated  valley  of  Cashmere,  the  vine  leave*  were  of  the  finest  gold,  the  stalks  of  the  hunches 

be  uips  of  the  loftiest  trees,  and  tlie  grspea  were  of  the  length  of  the  human  form,  and  the  bunches 

quality  and  large  size  in  many  pUcei  of  the  .  hanging  upon  them  were  of  costly  jewels,     Herod  first 


uiitiy. 


'mbellUhm. 


jtiii,  -23) :  ai 
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mcner  une  charratte  enlrc  d«ux.  C*  n'ot  pia  giuilr 
nierrville  hi  l<a  nisina  »)nt  ai  beaux  et  k  fin  a  pw- 
uiiL"  Strabo  BtalcB  that  it  ia  rrconled  that  Iben  m 
vines  in  Margiatia  whose  sWiDs  uv  lucb  a>  wuaM  »- 

two  cubiu  long  {Cnxj.aph.  [ed.  Kramer],  i,  1 12).  X™ 
MargiKiia  it  tbe  muileni  ilisirici  of  (ifailau,  in  Peaii. 
luuth-weBt  orihe  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  very  cmolnnu 
whose  hilla  th«  vine  i*  believed  In  be  indigenoiu.  Xiiib 
ing  would  lie  euier  Ihaii  to  multi|>]v  teMimooln  nli- 
the  lar)te  rite  iiTlhe  gTapenuf  PalettiiM.frDaibt 
■■    snuch  aseiliu^Lal«llr. 


viiieyarda  {Dent,  vi,  II ;  nxiiii,  M 
'a  inlereeling  tu  ubserve  will 
ne  legisUloc  eDarteil  rules  am 
reKulalioiii  for  the  culture  of  their  vineyards,  while  Ih 
lirospcctive  ownen  still  wandered  in  a  burning  deser 
(Kxoil.  XJiii,6;  xiiii,  11;  Uv.  xxv,  5,  II;  Numb,  vi 
3;  Deut.xxii,9;  xxiii,24;  xxir,  21>  For  Ibis  cult 
ure  the  portion  ofJudah  was  eapeciatly  adapted,  and  h 
oblahiiug  for  his  iuberitance  the  hilly  alnpes  of  the   publisheil  a< 

south,  the  prophecy  of  bis  aiiceslot  was  rullilled— he  .  Mariii,  Daiiilini  (wlio  expresses  nis  ourprue  U  Uc  ii- 
washed  his  garmenis  in  wine  and  his  clothes  in  the  j  ttaiirdinarf  size  uf  the  Rra|>es  of  Lebanon),  ttundl,  eic 
blowl  ofgrspes  (Gen.  xlix,  11>  Here,  more  then  else-  We  must  be  oniteiii  with  c|u«iiiiB  the  following  eiwn 
where,  are  to  be  seen  on  ihe  sides  of  the  hills  the  vine-  from  Kitio's  /%«™/  Hut.  «/  I'ulat.  p.  880,  nhicli  ii 
yards,  marked  by  iheir  watch-lowen  anil  walls,  seated  |  strikingly  illustraliie  <if  Ihe  aiiies'  mode  afcanyli^  tin 
on  their  ancient  lerraccs — Ihe  earliest  and  lalcst  symbol  |  grapes  from  Eshcuh  "Even  in  our  own  country  a  busA 
of  Judah.  The  elevaliua  of  the  hills  nnil  table-lands  uf  gr>|ies  was  pniduceil  at  Writieck,  and  sent  u  ipm- 
oTJuiUh  is  the  true  climate  of  Ihe  vine,  and  at  Hebmn,  j  ent  from  the  duke  of  KutUiid  lo  tlie  marquis  ufllnii- 
•ccordiiiK  la  the  Jewish  tradition,  was  its  primeval  seal,  ingham,  which  weighed  niiieleen  pounds.  <t  va)  sa- 
lt was  from  the  Judsan  valley  of  Eshcol — "  the  torrent  veyed  to  its  destinslion — more  tlian  twenty  miln  dii- 
of  the  duster" — that  the  spies  cut  down  the  gigantic  tant— «n  a  staS  by  four  laborers,  two  of  whoa  hm  il 
doster  of  grapes.  A  vineyard  on  ■"bill  of  olives"  ("a  in  rotation."  The  greatest  diameter  of  this  cIuhctwu 
horn  th«  son  of  oil,"  Iss.  v,  1 ),  wilb  the  "  fence,"  and  nineteen  inches  and  a  half,  its  circumference  f«ii  lint 
"  the  stones  gathereil  out,"  and  "  the  tower  in  Ihe  midst  and  i 
thereof,'' is  (lie  natural  lignre  which,  be 
phelical  ami  evaneelieal  reconis,  reprei 
ilom  of  Judah.    The  vine  was  the  embh 

of  the  Haccabeee,  and  in  the  colossal  cl  .,  .  .... 

grapes  which  overhung  Ihe  porch  of  the  second  Tern-  .  of  Jerusalem,  is  slaled  by  Eusebiua  {Omimail.  tifrji 
pie;  and  the  Kraiies  of  Judah  slill  mark  the  turn  bstones  jjJt7iih>1')  to  have  derived  iu  name  frnmitsviDoi,  ftit 
of  Ihe   Hebrew  nee  in  the  oldest  of  Ibeir  F.unipean  j  see  OphnI. 

cemeteries,  it  Prague  (Stanlev,  .'fiH.  one/  AiW.p.  IG2),  In  Italy  t'ines  are  Iraiued  round  the  trunk  af  tlu  do 
Altliough  from  manyoriismosi  famous  haunts  the  vine  and  other  trees;  in  France  and  tiennany  for  a  Imlier 
'Bred— for  example, from  Engeili  — both  in    ){rowth  stakes  or  wooden  props  are  provided.    InFsl- 


lengtb  nearly 
Beth-haccerem,  '■  Ihe  houH  of  the  vi 
^nls  the  king-    Neh.  ill,  14),  and  Abel-ceramli 
'ards,"took  their  respectivr 


■ofgolde, 


Southern  Halesiine  ami  on  the  slofies  uf  Lebanon  there 
are  specimens  siiIGdent  to  vindicate  Ihe  olil  renown  of  {  of  a  terraced  hill, 
this  "land  of  vineyards."     "The  fprapes  of  Hebron 
still  considered  Ibe  Snest  in  the  Holy  Land.     Ilunc 
weighing  from  nx  to  seven  pounds  are  said  to  be  by 
means  nncommnn,  and  Sit  Hoses  HiHiteKore  said  he  aaw  I  "ner  strung  n 
■  yard  long"  (Gailb.v,  K'tmrfmi^,   son,  who  has 


ig  the  ground, 


the  plain  of  Ibe  list- 
es  from  their  ridaitr 

Jiru.),, 


usually  planted  oi 
fed  branches  are  allowed  W 
fruit-bearing  shoots  bong 
o  BUCKS,  ihis  latter  mode  of  eultiV" 
be  alluded  to  by  Eiekid  (xii,  11,1!): 
swerebrokenandwithered."  Dr.RotiD- 
iveii  us  much  information  on  the  ii«» 
IS  speaks  of  the  manner  iiiwbich  Iwn* 
[rained  near  Hebron:  "They  arc  planMd  mfh 
B,  eight  ur  ten  feet  apart  in  each  direction.  TIie 
stem  WIS  about  n  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  whose  stuck  is  suffered  to  grow  up  large  to  Ibe  height  ofiiiu 
height  was  about  tbirly  feel,  which  by  its  branches  eight  feet,  and  is  then  fastened  in  a  sloping  poHliDii  w 
famed  a  hut  upwards  of  thirty  feet  tonad  and  long. ,  a  strong  slake,  and  the  shoots  suffered  to  grow  and  ex- 
"The  duBlera  of  these  extraordinary  vini-s,"'  he  adds,  i  tend  from  one  plant  lo  another,  forming  a  line  of  fn- 
"are  so  Urge  that  they  weigh  ten  ur  twelve  pounds,  |  loons.  Sometimes  two  rows  are  made  tu  slant  tovardi 
and  the  berriea  maybe  compared  with  our  small  plums."  each  other,  and  thus  form  by  tbdr  shoots  a  son  ofarcli. 
See  also  Beli}n,Obien>ar.\i,  340;  "Lea  seps  des  vignea  ,  These  shoots  are  pruned  away  in  autumn"  {BibLtlrt.a. 
•out  fort  grua  et  lea  ramesux  fun  s^iacieux.  Les  habi-  gO.BI).  Sometimes  the  large  stones  are  built  into  a 
tanis  enlendeni  bieii  cumme  11  Is  taut  gouverner.  Car  rough  wall,  about  three  feet  high,  and  the  vino  are 
ils  la  idantent  ri  luiiic  I'uue  <le  raulrc  qu'oii  pourruil .  trained  over  il,  thus  expoung  a  iugt  surface  U 


magnilii 


.  (Tris 


tram.  TninU,  p.  606). 
many  houses  vines  are  liained  over  ■  Odlii. 
or  framework  of  wood,  and  in  the  boc  weather 
foliage  affbrda  a  delightful  shadow 


(seel  Kings  iv.-.U;  Mic. 
Besides  plautii       '       ' 


,-,  4). 


d  prolertiDg 

IL  iriim  HKHivsmini,  sucu  ujacaals  Or  "little 
foxes"  (Canuii.  15),  and  Ihat  wholesale  de- 
stroyer "the  boar  out  of  Ibe  wood"  (Psa. 
Ixxx,  13),  In  say  nothing  of  unaorupulmia 
ponseiigers  ur  miwhievnus  maiaudeia  (ver. 
12 ;  lien,  xlix,  -22,  liS),  Ihe  careful  faiuhtuMl- 
insii  "  prunes  and  purges"  hia  viae,  that 
it  msy  bring  forth  more  snd  better  fniit 
tJohn  XV,  2).  "The  jinuiMj,  or  lopping 
of  the  fruitless  shoots,  takes  place  firal  iu 
March,  when  the  clusters  begin  U>  lom. 
The  twig  that  is  lopped  olT  in  Haich  baa 
time  10  shunt  by  April,  when,  if  it  give  no 
promise,  it  is  again  lopped  ott,  and  thns 


le  fruilful 

iwm  branch.  From  [be  romnet  ■  twi){  or  ahoat  is  Itken 
way  ;  the  UUcr  is  taken  away  iiwlf,  anil,  iu  wood 
ciiig  unfit  Tor  any  atbcr  lue,  it  U  cait  ioto  the  tire 
ad  bomed  (ExkV.  xv,  2,  6).  Tbe  pargvtg  of  the  riiK 
I  cSectcd  by  miking  Incisiona  in  it  with  a  knire,  which 
eqaina  to  be  done  with  greet  akiU  and  delicacy.     In 

■ine,  which  would  olherwiae  die,  is  preBervcd.  This 
■  what  is  called  the  bleeding  of  the  vine,  and  is  often 
illuded  to  bv  religtam  writen  aa  an  emblem  of  sancti- 
leil  affliction"  (AnderaoD,  BMe  Light  from  HIMr  Uiadi, 
p.  390).  Besides  wild-boars,  jackals,  and  foxes,  other 
CDcmiea,  xich  m  birds,  locusts,  and  caterpillan,  ucca- 
Booally  damaged  Ibe  viuei. 

The  vine  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  subject  to  the 
Dual  reatriclions  of  the  "KTeiith  year"  (£xud.  xiiii, 
11)  and  the  jubilee  of  the  fiftieth  year  (Lev.  luv,  II). 
The  gteanings,  oUiotk  {p^S\s),  were  to  be  left  fur  the 
poor  and  itranKcr  (Jer.  xlix,  9 ;  Deut.  xxiv,  31).  The 
vineyard  was  not  to  be  sown  "  with  divers  aeeds"  {xnii, 
>).  but  afc-''^e>  were  aametimea  planted  in  vinej'ards 
CUike  xiii,  6;  comp,  1  Kings  iv,  2B :"  Every  man  un- 
der his  vine  and  under  his  fifc-tree").  l>enaiis  passini; 
thiuugh  the  vineyard  were  alloweil  to  eat  the  (trspes 
Ihervin,  but  not  to  carry  any  away  (DeuL  xxiii,  U). 

The  vintage,  battW  p'Xa).  which  formerly  was  a 
Haaon  of  general  festivity,  as  is  the  case  more  or  less  in 
lil  vine-growing  countries,  commences  in  September. 
rhe  tiiwns  are  deaerled,  and  the  people  live  among  the 
ineyarda  (O'^B)  in  the  lodges  and  tenia  (Robinson,  ul 

'be  grapes  were  gathered  with  shouts  of  joy  by  the 
grapp-gatberera"  (^X^)  (Je 
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i,  8;  V,  i;  Hatt.  xii,  33;  see  also  Robinson,  llibU  l!,i. 
i,  213;  ii,  SI).  The  YKm,gaA  (ri).  and  vai,  i/iiA 
CS^'^),  which  was  dug  (Matt,  nxi.  Si)  or  hewn  out  i.l 
the  rocky  soil,  were  part  of  the  vineyard  fiimitiirc  f  IwL 
V,  i).  One  of  these  ancient  wine-presses,  »coo|i«l  out 
in  the  living  rock,  has  been  deaciibed  by  Kobinwiii.  He 
found  it  on  the  raid  from  Akka  to  Jeiuaalem.  "  Advan- 
tage had  been  taken  of  a  lalge  of  rock ;  on  the  U[)per 
side,  towards  the  south,  a  shallow  vat  had  been  duj; 
out,  eight  feet  square  and  ftfteen  inches  deep,  its  bol- 
tom  declining  slightly  towards  the  north.  The  thick- 
ness of  rock  left  on  the  north  side  was  one  fi-ot ;  and 
two  feet  lower  down  on  that  side  another  smaller  vat 
was  excavated,  four  feet  square  by  three  feet  deep. 
The  grapes  were  trodden  in  the  shallow  upper  vsl, 
and  the  juice  drawn  off  by  a  hole  st  the  bottom,  still 
remaining,  into  the  lower  vat.  This  ancient  press 
would  seem  U  '    "   ■       


eyanla; 


e  of 


«(" 


n  the 


iCBtl  and  shouldeia,  or  tlung  upon  a  yoke, 
itvia*''  (r"|).  Those  intended  for  eating  were  perhaps 
>ut  into  flat  open  baskets  of  wickerwork,  as  was  the 
uatam  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  .*»•.  A'sjjif.  i,  43).  In 
Palcatioe  at  present  the  Aneat  grapes,  says  Hubinson, 
ire  dried  as  raisins,  ritstmai:  (p^QX),  and  the  juice  of 
the  remainder,  after  having  been  trodden  and  pressed, 
■•  is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup  which,  under  the  naote  of 
dtb  (03'?),  is  much  used  by  all  clanes,  wherever  vine- 
yards are  found,  as  a  condiment  with  their  foofL"  Fur 
further  remarks  on  the  modes  of  making  fermented 
drinks,  etc.,  of  the  Juice  of  the  grape,  see  Wikb.  The 
vineyard  (C^X).  which  was  generally  on  a  hill  (Isa. 


;  Jer.  i 


',  18),  • 


lii,  24; 


a  wall  nr  heilge  in  order  to  keep 

(Psa.  Uxx,  i3),jackals,  and  foxes   (Numb,  x 

Cuil.  ii,  \b;  Xeh.  iv,  8;  Eiek.  xiii,  4,  5;  Mi 

U),  which  commit  sad  havoc  among  the  vines,  both  by 

iniadiiig  them  down  and  by  eating  the  grapes.     With. 

in  the  vineyanl  was  one  or  mure  [owen  of  stone  in 

■hich  the  vine^lresseiB,  iottmiiu  (B^S^S),  lived  <!««.    used 


preservation  that,  were  there  still  grapes  in  the  i 
ty,  it  might  at  once  be  brought  into  use  without  repair" 
IHibi.  Hn.  iii,  137).  This  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
the  Hebrew  wine-press.  Uke  the  Egj-ptisns,  the  Jews 
may  have  also  employed  presses  made  of  wood;  but 
thcae  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock  would  be  lindmarka 
as  permanent  as  Ihmhing-floors  umilarly  conatnicted 
(comp.  JuUg.  vii,  2&:  Zech.  xiv,  10,H'ilb  Gen.  I,  10;  2 
Sam.  xxiv,  IM).  It  waa  a  simple  but  sufficient  airange- 
ment,and  modern  ingenuity  has  nut  much  improved  on 
it.  Nor  bas  any  effectual  substitute  been  found  for  the 
human  foot  as  an  apparatus  for  expressing  the  juice  of 
the  grape  without  crushing  the  seeds  or  "  slnnes."   Sea- 

WCSE-FAT. 

Approaching  Hebron,  Dr.  Bonar  describes  the  square 
lowers  in  gardens,  correeponding  to  those  mentioned  ii> 
Isa.v,S:  Iifalt.xxi,  83,  and  adds,  "These  towtrs  seem 
orcoiiaiderableBize,aa  if  meant  for  something  miirc  than 
watching:  and  we  are  lulil  that  in  summer  the  iiihabi- 
tanu  of  the  city  take  up  (heir  residence  in  their  gat- 
dens,  and  make  use  of  these  towers  for  shelter  by  nigbl. 
as  ihey  do  of  their  olives  and  vine*  Ihr  shade  by  day" 
{Ltntd  of  Protiait.f,  Gl}.  Even  in  spring,  and  long  be- 
fore a  ungle  "berry"  waa  ripe,  with  their  fresh  and  deli- 
cate fragrance,  and  with  their  promise  of  "  things  not 
seen  as  yet,"  there  was  a  great  attraction  in  the  vine- 
yards; and  Ibuugh  it  were  only  to  see  if  the  "vine 
flourished  and  the  tender  grape  appeared,"  it  was  worth 
while  to  arise  earlv  and  "  go  forth  to  the  Held  and  lodge 
in  thevillages''((JanUii,lt-IS;  vii,ll,lS).  Normust 
we  forget  the  feathered  minstrelsy  which  at  that  eeasoit 
made  the  vineyards  vocaL  They  ate  the  hiding-place 
of  the  bulbul,  the  nightingale  of  rolestine;  and  in  vine- 
yards imder  Heimon,  Triwrsm,  in  the  course  of  two 
days,  discovered  a  finch  and  two  warblera,  all  of  tlHm 
perfectly  new  to  omitholc^^,  and  ill  of  ihem  "  songsters 
of  no  ordinary  power  and  compass"  {TrartU,  p.  60ii). 


elea 


Dcka  of  the  1 


ful.    The  cuttings  of  the  vine  and  the  leaves  are  much 

used  for  manure  to  the  vineyards.     The  leaves  arc  also 

as  a  vegetable,  cho]]ped  meat  and  rice  being  rolled 
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•up  together  in  single  leaves,  and  boiled  for  the  table ; 
it  makes  a  very  agreeable  dish.  The  leaves  are  also 
used  for  fodder.  The  scarcity  of  fuel,  particularly  wood, 
in  most  parts  of  the  East  b  so  great  that  they  supply 
it  with  everything  capable  of  burning — cow-dung,  dried 
roots,  parings  of  fruits,  withered  stalks  of  herbs,  and 
flowers.  Vine-twigs  are  particularly  mentioned  as  used 
for  fuel  in  dressing  their  food  by  D'Arvieux,  La  Roque, 
and  others.  Ezekiel  says,  in  his  parable  of  the  vine 
used  figuratively  for  the  people  of  God,  **  Shall  wood  be 
taken  thereof  to  do  any  work?  or  shall  men  take  a  pin 
of  it  to  hang  any  vessel  thereon?  Behold,  it  is  cast 
into  the  fire  for  fuel"  (xv,  3,  4).  "  If  a  man  abide  not 
in  nie,"  saith  our  Lord, "  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch  (of 
the  vine),  and  is  withered ;  and  men  gather  them,  and 
•cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned"  (John 
XV,  6).     See  Fueu 

in.  Everywhere  present,  so  beautiful,  so  valuable,  we 
•cannot  wonder  that  the  \ine  reappears  on  almost  every 
page  of  poetic  Scripture ;  and,  almost  as  if  created  on 
purpose,  it  has  become  the  symbol  of  the  believer  and 
•of  the  Church.     "Mv  beloved  hath  a  vinevard  on  a 
very  fruitful  hilL"    Thus  Israel  is  a  vine  brought  from 
Egypt,  and  planted  by  the  Lonl's  baud  in  the  land  of 
-promise;  room  had  been  prepared  for  it  (comp.  with 
•this  the  passage  from  Belon  quoted  above) ;  and  where 
it  took  root  it  filled  the  land,  it  covered  the  hills  with 
its  shadow,  its  boughs  were  like  the  goodly  cedar-trees 
(Psa.  Ixxx,  8- 10).    Comp.  (xmelin  (  Travels  through  Rus- 
sia arid  North,  /'er«ui,*iii,  431),  who  thus  speaks  of  the 
vines  of  Ghilan :  "  It  is  fond  of  forests, . .  .  and  is  fre- 
•quently  found  about  promontories;  and  their  lower  part 
is  almost  entirely  covered  with  it.     There,  higher  than 
the  eye  can  reach,  it  winds  itself  about  the  loftiest  trees; 
and  its  tendrils,  which  here  have  an  arm's  thickness,  so 
spread  and  mutually  entangle  themselves  far  and  wide 
that  in  places  whore  it  grows  in  the  most  luxuriant 
wildness  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  passage.''    To  dwell 
under  the  vine  and  fig-tree  is  an  emblem  of  domestic 
happiness  and  peace  (1  Kings  iv,  25;  Psa.  cxxviii,  3; 
Mic.  iv,  4) ;  the  rebellious  |)eople  of  Israel  are  compared 
to  "wild  grapes,"  "an  empty  vine,"  "the  degenerate 
plant  of  a  strange  vine"  (Isa.  v,  2, 4  [but  see  Cockle]  ; 
Jer.  ii,  21 ;  IIos.  x,  1),  etc.     It  is  a  vine  which  our  Lr>rd 
selects  to  show  the  spiritual  union  which  subsists  be- 
tween himself  and  his  members  (John  xv,  1-6).    With 
a  stock  or  stem  and  its  outgoing  branches,  a  wonderful 
hydraulic  apparatus,  made  for  the  rapid  transmission 
and  rich  elaboration  of  the  li(|uid  treasures  hidden  in  the 
soil;  with  feeble  and  flexible  twigs  which,  in  order  to 
grow  upward,  must  clasp  the  elm  or  cling  to  the  wall; 
with  its  avidity  for  the  sunshine  and  the  shower;  with 
its  lai^  soft  leaves,  and  the  tender  scent  of  its  meek 
inconspicuous  blossom ;  above  all,  with  its  amethystine 
ripeness  empurpling  autumn's  diadem  and  inviting  the 
world  to  gladness,  it  is  an  admirable  emblem  of  the 
Christian  and  the  Church — of  the  believing  soul  and  the 
believing  society.    "  My  soul  cleaveth  to  the  dust,"  and 
it  is  only  by  clasping  and  climbing  that  the  fallen  nature 
rises;  and,  like  the  vine  with  its  curling  tendrils,  so  with 
the  feeble  fingers  of  his  faith  the  Christian  takes  hold 
and  mounts  upward.     Of  the  Koc^k  of  Ages,  of  the  Pil- 
lar and  Ground  of  the  Truth,  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  he 
takes  hold;  and  from  the  dust,  and  from  amid  the 
'•creeping  things,  is  drawn  up  into  the  pure  air  and  the 
sunshine.     And  just  as  he  reposes  on  a  sure  support — 
a  Saviour  as  faithful  as  he  is  mighty — so  he  has  a  strong 
affinity  for  those  truths  and  that  communion  which 
keep  up  the  spirit's  life.    The  vine  subsists  by  drink- 
ing.    It  is  because  he  is  himself  such  a  thirsty  plant 
that  his  clusters  are  so  refreshing.     Through  every 
eager  channel  absorbing  the  fulness  of  the  neighboring 
well,  he  hangs  aloft  his  flasks  of  nectar — his  pensile 
fountain  filled  with  the  essence  of  all  the  summer,  yet 
•cooled  again  by  the  broad  leaves  amid  which  it  nes- 
tles.    So  the  believer  has  not  only  an  aspiring  tenden- 
cy', but  a  thirsty  temperament.    Longing  for  that  which 


is  the  very  life  and  renovation  of  bis  reawakened  in* 
mortality,  his  "soul  thirstetb  for  God,  the  living  God f 
and  with  great  joy  it  is  that  he  draws  water  from  the 
wells  of  salvation.  If  true  to  his  privileges,  if  pUntcd 
by  the  river  and  constantly  resorting  to  God  and  the 
word  of  his  grace,  the  inner  life  wiU  be  vigorona  and 
abundant.  Still  "  fat  and  full  of  sap.  and  ever  flonrinb. 
ing,"  through  the  much  fruit  which  he  bears,  the  work! 
shall  be  the  better,  the  Father  shall  be  gitnified.  See 
Garden. 

VINE  OF  SODOM  (oSo  '{^t^giphen  Stdam;  Sept. 
afiTtiKoQ  'S,oi6^tav\  Vulg.  rinea  Sodomorum)  ocean 
only  in  Deut.  xxxii,  32,  where  of  the  wicked  it  is  uid, 
"  their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fieldiof 
Gomorrah."  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  ptMge 
alludes  to  the  celebrated  apples  of  Sodom,  of  which  Jo- 
seph us  (  Wary  iv,  8, 4)  speaks,  and  to  which,  apparentlr, 
Tacitus  {llitt,  v,  6)  alludes.  Much  has  been  writteti  oo 
this  curious  subject,  and  various  trees  have  been  ooih 
jectured  to  be  that  which  produced  those 

"Dend  Sea  fruits  that  tempt  the  eye. 
But  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips,*- 

of  which  Moore  and  Byron  sing.  The  following  is  the 
account  of  these  fruit«  as  given  by  Josephus :  Speakiog 
of  Sodom  {ut  sup.)y  he  says,  "It  was  of  old  a  happy  land, 
both  in  respect  of  its  fruits  and  the  abundance  (^  its 
cities ;  but  now  it  is  all  burned  up.  Men  say  that,  on 
account  of  the  wickedness  of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  de- 
stroyed b}'  lightning.  At  any  rate,  there  are  still  to  be 
seen  remains  of  the  divine  fire  and  traces  of  tine  cities; 
and,  moreover,  ashes  produced  in  the  fruits,  which  in- 
deed resemble  edible  fruit  in  color,  but,  on  being  pluck- 
ed by  the  hand,  are  dissolved  into  smoke  and  astbcs." 
Tacitus  (ul  sup.)  is  more  general,  and  speaks  of  uU  the 
herbs  and  flowers,  whether  growing  wild  or  planted, 
turning  black  and  crumbling  into  ashes. 

Some  travellers,  as  Maundrell  {Earlg  Trar.in  Pale*' 
tine  [Bohn,  1848],  p.  454),  regard  the  whole  story  as  a 
fictiou,  being  unable  either  to  see  or  hear  of  any  fniit 
that  would  answer  the  required  description.     Pococke 
supp<»sed  the  apples  of  Sodom   to  be  pomegranates, 
"which,  having  a  tough,  hard  rind,  and  being  left  on 
the  trees  two  or  three  years,  may  be  dried  to  dust  inside^ 
and  the  outside  may  remain  fair."     Ilasselquist  {Trm, 
p.  287)  seeks  to  identify  the  apples  in  question  with  the 
egg-shaped  fruit  of  the  Soitwum  fnthmgrfM  when  at- 
tacked by  some  species  o(  tenthredo,  which  converts  the 
whole  of  the  inside  into  dust,  while  the  rind  remains 
entire  and  keeps  its  color.     Seetzen,  in  his  letters  to 
baron  Zach  {Monat,  Correspond,  xviii,  442),  thought  he 
had  tliscovered  the  apples  of  Sodom  in  the  frmt  of  a 
kind  of  cotton-tree,  which  grew  in  the  plain  of  El-Ghor, 
and  was  known  by  the  name  of  A  tischar.     The  cotton 
is  contained  in  the  fruit,  which  is  like  a  pomegranate, 
but  has  no  pulp.     Chateaubriand  concludes  the  long- 
sought  fruit  to  be  that  of  a  thorny  shrub  with  small  ta- 
per leaves,  which,  in  size  and  color,  is  exactly  like  the 
little  Egyptian  lemon ;  when  dried,  this  fruit  yields  a 
blackish  seed,  which  may  be  compared  to  ashes,  and 
which,  in  taste,  resembles  bitter  pepper.     Burckhardt 
{Trnvtls  in  Syria,  p.  392)  and  Irby  and  Mangles  believ« 
that  the  tree  which  produces  these  celebrated  apples  is 
one  which  they  saw  abundantly  in  the  Ghor  to  the  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  known  by  the  vemacular  name  of 
asheyr,  or  oshar.    This  tree  bears  a  fruit  of  a  reddish- 
yellow  color,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  which  oon- 
uins  a  white  substance  resembling  the  finest  silk,  and 
enveloping  some  seeds.     This  silk  is  collected  by  the 
Arabs  and  twisted  into  matches  for  their  firelocks^'  Dr. 
Robinson  {BM.  Res,  i,  523),  when  at  *Ain  Jidy,  without^ 
knowing  at  the  moment  whether  it  had  been  obanved 
by  former  travellers  or  not,  instantly  pronounced  in  fa- 
vor of  the  'osher  fruit  being  the  apples  of  Sodom.     Mr* 
Walter  Elliot,  in  an  article  "on  the  Ponui  Sodomitiea, 
or  Dead  Sea  apples"  {Trans,  of  the  EniamoL  Soc  18S7- 
40,  ii,  14),  endeavors  to  show  that  the  apples  in  question 
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■k-galli,  which  he  Taund  pnvting  plenlifully  iir 
f««lo  (JiHtrau  M/ecforiu)  in  Ihe  counlty  beyiinil 
Didan.  He  tella  lu  IhU  the  Arabe  ulceil  him  to 
me  of  these  gilln,  and  thKt  they  laughed  when 
Mir  hit  mouOi  rull  afdugt.  "That  IheK  galla  an 
roe  Dead  Sea  apples,"  it  ia  aildeil, "  there  can  no 
t  be  »  queatioo.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
tbeir  rich,  gluaay,  purpliah-reit  eslerioc;  nulhin): 
bluer  than  their  poroua  and  easilv  pulverijMsl  iii- 
■■  {MJ.  p.  16),  The  opinion  of  Pococke  may,  wt 
.tadismiaaed  at  once  as  being  a  most  impruhable 
ctUKp  The  objection  to  the  Solanum  mtionffenii 
il  the  plant  ia  not  peculiar  to  ihe  ahores  or  neigh- 
ed of  the  Sea  of  Sodom,  but  ia  generally  diatribu- 
iroDgbout  Palealine;  besidea  which  it  is  iml  likely 
the  fruit  of  vhicb  Joaephua  apeaka  should  be  rep- 
ted  by  oceaaioDKl  diaeaaed  ipecimen*  of  the  fruil 
c  egg-apple.  We  muat  Inuk  Tor  aome  plant,  the 
il  chanuner  of  whoae  fruit  comes  nomeirbere  uear- 
the  miuired  conditions.  Seetzen's  plant  is  Ihe 
as  that  mentioned  by  Burckhardt,  Irhy  and  Man- 
ind  Robinaon,  i.  e.  the  'oaher.  Chateaubriand'i 
y  shrub,  with  fruit  like  amall  lemons,  may  be  tb( 
im  {BalaniUi  A^gyptiaoi):  but  it  eenainly  can- 
i  ihe  tree  inleoded.  U  ia  not  at  all  probable  ihil 
ik-gaUa  of  which  Ht.  Elliot  apeaks  should  be  tbc 
n question;  because  theae  being  fortned  un  a  tret 
lerally  known  as  an  oak,  and  being  common  in  ail 
riea,  would  not  have  been  ■  subject  worthy  uf  e»- 

Ihe  district  amund  the  Sea  nf  Sodom.  The  fruil  ; 
aihtr  appean  lo  have  the  beat  claim  to  reptcaeut 
The  Caiolropit  proctra  ia  an  In- 
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■ina  a  yellowiah  dust,  in  appearance  reaem- 
XTtain  fuugi,  bat  of  pungent  quality — ^  Smith. 
■ht  fact  that,  in  (he  sung  of  Pluses,  it  ia  a  viue 
ia  mentioned,  Ur.  Hooker  arguea  with  much  force 
-r  of  the  culocyntta  [aee  (rouiui],  the  foliage  and 
;  stem  uf  which  are  aufllcienlly  vine-like.  The 
I  use  of  the  word  "apple,"  in  aubaequent  limes, 
out  tboughta  away  from  Ihe  habit  of  the  plant 
appearance  of  jla  fruit,  which  in  both  cnbjcyatb 
lotropis  is  certainly  not  unlike  an  apple  and  very 
■  Krape.  Notwiihatandinf;  the  highly  authori- 
oinninii  in  favor  of  the  former,  we  elill  lean  (o  Ihe 
pis.  Found  at  'Aid  Jidy  (Kngedi)  and  Keferein, 
undanlly  uu  the  eaa(«m  abnre,  it  ia  decidedly  a 
jem  plain;  and  (here  ia  somelhing  in  ils  appear- 
id  habit  which  amau  Ihe  eye  and  impreaaes  Ihe 
lation.  Ur.  Triatram  calls  it  "  the  airangeat  and 
ropical-luuking  shrub  he  ever  saw,  having  hollow 
dis  by  way  of  fruit,"  and  without  heaitation  pro- 
•  it  "the' true  apple  of  Sodom"  {Tiac.  p.  iSl). 
BTila  he  deacrib™  it  aa  a  tree  "with  cork-like, 
■nd  light  bark,  wrinkled  and  furrowed,  huge  gloe- 
e*.  rounder  than  tbceeof  the  laurel,  and  almost  aa 
a  the  foliage  uf  the  caoulchouc-tree.  Vi'e  might 
aken  it  foe  a  apecin  of  apurge  (eaphoi-biii),  from 
midanoe  of  acrid  milk  it  discharged  when  broken 
ctuted ;  but  Haundiell  at  once  recognised  it  oa  an 

ic  those  of  aome  spe- 


once  iuggeris  the  gall  in  Deut. xxxii, S! :  "Their  vine 
is  of  the  vine  of  Sodoni,  and  uf  the  fields  of  (iomoirah : 
(heir  grapes  ite  grapes  of  gall,  their  cluaten  are  bittei." 
See  AfrLK  OP  SouoH. 

Vinegar  (y^hi  SepUand  N.T.«oc;  Tulg.  ooe- 
ruBi).  The  Hebrew  lerni  eUSmrli  was  applied  lo  a  bev- 
erage, consisting  generally  of  wing  or  atrong  drink 
turned  aour  (whence  its  use  was  proacribed  to  the  Naz- 
ariie.  Numb.  vi.  8).  but  sometimes  artiflcially  made  by 
an  admiKture  of  barley  and  wine,  and  thus  liable  lo 
fermenialion  (Miahna.  Prtach.  iii,  1).  It  was  acid  even 
to  a  proverb  (Prov.  x,  2G),  and  by  itaelf  formed  a  nau- 
seoua  draught  (Psa.  Ixix,  31),  but  was  serviceable  for 
Ihe  purpose  of  supping  bread,  aa  used  by  laboren  (Ruth 
ii,  14),  being  refieahing  in  the  heat  (Pliny,  xiiii,i6; 
comp.  ii.  49).  The  d^(ree  of  iu  acidity  may  be  inferred 
from  Prov.  xxv,  20,  where  ila  eHecl  on  nitre  is  noticed. 
See  Wink.  Similar  lo  the  cliSiaeH  of  Ihe  Hebrews  wu 
the  acrrmn  of  the  Romana — a  thin,  aour  wine,  consumed 
by  soldiers  (VegeL  ifr  Rr  lUil.  iv,  7)  eil  her  in  a  pure  state 

poieii  (Pliny,  xix.  29;  Spanlan.  Hadr.  10).  This  wai 
Ibe  beverage  nf  which  Ihe  Saviour  parlook  in  his  dy- 
ing momenU  (Mati.  x^vii,48;  Mark  iiv,36:  John  xiz, 
29,30),  and  doubtlea  it  was  refreshing  to  hia  exhausted 
frame,  though  offered  in  deriaioit  either  on  tbatoccaaion 
nr  previously  (Luke  x^iii,36).  'I'he  same  liquid,  min- 
gled with  K>i\  <as  Malthew  slates,  probably  with  the 
view  of  marking  ihe  fulHIment  of  Ihe  predjctiati  in  Paa. 
Ixix,  SI),  or  wiih  myrrh  (aa  Mark  stales,  wilh  an  eye 
to  tbe  exact  historical  fact),  was  offered  to  the  Savinnt 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  his  BuSeringii,  in  order  to  deaden 
the  perception  of  pain  (Mall.  xxvit,B4;  Mark  xv,  23). 
See  Urabner,  Dr  Poiea  {Misen.  1701 ;  Phff.  I>r  FtUt 
Kie-t  (Tub.  1755);  BvnEua.  lit  MniU  Jhu  Cir.  iii, 
266.     See  CuitinxioN. 

TineB,  Riciiahi>,b  learned  English  divine  and  pop- 
ular preacher,  waa  bom  at  Dlasiou,  and  educated  at 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  Prom  (he  univeraity 
he  wu  elected  schoolmaaler  at  Hinckley;  enured  inio 
holy  orriera.  and  obtained  the  rectory  of  Weddington. 
Vines  was  chairman  of  the  assembly  of  di- 


whicb  ei 
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d  tbe  fmit  like  a  very  large  apple  i 
n  yellow— and  soft  uj  the  touch ; 
npe,enAii«Ukea  puff-ball  when  aligbtly  press- 
conuUniiig  only  a  long  thread  of  small  seeds  on 
open  pod,  with  long  silky  lilan>enls,  which  the 
in  piiia  blgUjr,>IHl  twin  inbt  ma(ches  for  their 
a''(t)wLp.383).    The  acrid  spurge-like  juice  at 


and,  as  Fuller  saya,  was  tbe  cUampion  of  ibat  party. 
When  at  London  he  became  minister  of  St  Clement 
Danes,  and  vicar  of  SU  Lawrence  Jewry ;  and  was  after- 
wards (1645)  ^ipoinled  master  of  Pembroke  HiU,  in 
Cambridge,  which  position  he  rengned  in  1660  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  Engagement,  aa  he  was  of  PresbvteriaD 
.  sentiments.  He  died  in  1655.  For  hia  work^  which 
I  are  chiefly  scrmona  and  other  pastural  treaiiaes,  ece 
■  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Bril.  and  A  mtr.  A  Kikort,  s.  v. 

Vlnflt,  Alexandrk  Roimuhe,  an  eminent  Swia 
divine  and  author,  was  bom  at  Ouchy,  canton  of  Vaod, 
near  Ijusanue,  June  17. 1797.  He  studied  in  the  acad- 
emy at  Lausanne,  under  Ihe  direction  of  Ihe  Protestant 
Ohurcb,  of  which  be  waa  ordained  a  miniatei  in  1819. 
He  taught  French  literature  at  the  Univenity  of  Bade 
from  1817  to  18B7,  when  he  was  appointed  prufeesot  of 
practical  tbeol<^^  at  Lausanne,  wbich  post  he  held  un- 
til 1847,  after  which  he  again  taught  French  literature. 
He  obtained  in  1823,  through  the  efforts  of  Guicot,  ■ 
priie  for  hia  eaeay  Sur  la  Libtrii  diM  Cuba.  Yinet  be- 
came one  of  the  commiaaion  for  organizing  Ihe  Protes- 
tant Cbuich  in  the  canton  of  Vaud;  bul  his  views  con- 
cerning tbe  functions  of  Church  snd  Stale  being  reject- 
ed, he  seceded  from  tbe  State  Church  and  aided  in 
forming  an  independent  organization,  Ihe  Free  Church 
of  Vaud  and  other  canions.  In  1816  (Dec.  2)  he  teat 
his  prnfeasorahip  on  account  of  his  oppoaition  to  the 
new  radical  authorities  of  the  canton.  He  died  Hay 
18,  1847.  He  was  an  eloquent  and  earnest  preacher, 
L'lear  and  brilliant  rather  than  profound  in  thought; 
ind,  although  highly  evangelical  and  orthodox,  advo- 
cated tbe  utmost  liberty  and  toleration  of  opinion  and 
practice  in  matlen  of  religion.     He  wrote  largely,  both 
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on  liteniture  and  religion,  an 

works  have  been  translated  int 

nis  worke  on  French  lilctBture  ■! 

wu  thoruughl;  acquainted  with 

and  poH^flwd  the  critical  faculty 

ilegrec.    As  a  pbilosophico-relig 

he  is  very  popular   both  in   England   and 

America.    Hia  principal  wariu  are,  Chralo- 

maOtie  f'ranfaut  (1829, 3  vols.)  t—lluloin  de 

III  fMliralure  franfaue  aa  X  Vllliime  Siicit 

(1851,  3  vob.):^Etiidrt  nr  la  LUtiraUire 

Franpiue  au  XlXUme  Siiek  (  lS49-ai,  8 

vuK)  -.—Mimoire  en  Favear  df  la  Lihfrti  det 

ddlei  (]Bi6): — Diicouri  tvr  qveiqua  Sujeu 

Rdigrax  (1831)  —tHai  tur  la  MaHifalalion 

dri  CoBCKtiota   Rrtigiruift,  et  lur   fci    Siparaiion  de 

rSglue  n  de  tEtat  (1842)  :-£'udb  lUr  Blaitt  Paical 

(1B«):— J/«dilu/ioB«  tBoagiliqutt  nSi9'):~'Theologie 

Pa1oraU,ou  Tkialogitdu  Miniilire  Ecaagilique  (1850) : 

—and  Homilitiqae,  uu  Thiorie  de  la  Predication  (1853). 

HU  biographv  haa  been  written  by  Scbtret,  ^,  T'lne/, 

aa  Vie  tl  ut  IKwcrei  (Paris,  18&3);  and  by  Rambert, 

A.  Vinelj  Hisinirr  de  la  Vie  el  de  aet  Outrages  (Lausanne 

and  Paris,  I8TC).    See  alsu  8>iot«  ~  Beuve,  Portraiu 

CoKUmponiiia,  ruL  IL 

VlzieyKrd  (C^B.  Urnn,  on  orAarS).  In  ancient 
Egypt  the  oTcbard  and  vineyard  wen  not  separated  by 
atiy  wall,  and  figa  and  other  trees  were  planted  within 
the  aame  limits  as  Che  vines.  But  jr  not  eonoected  with 
it,  the  vineyard  was  close  to  the  orchard,  and  their  mode 
of  training  the  vines  un  wooden  rafters,  supported  bj 
rowB  of  columns,  which  divided  the  viueyard  into  nu- 
merous avenue*,  waa  both  usleful  aud  convenient.  The 

wooden  pillars,  supporting,  with  their  forkeil  summits, 
the  poles  that  lay  aver  Ihem.     Some  vinea  were  al- 
lowed to  grow  as  standing  buahM,  and,  being  kept  low, 
did  nnr  rei|iiin>  any  support;  utben  were  fonned  into  a 
senis  uf  bowers;  and  from  the  form  of 
,    Ibe   bieroglyphic  sifpiifying   vineyard 
ay  conclude  that  the  mon  uwal 
I  *E  method  of  traimng  them  wasin  bowers, 
avenues  fuimed  by  rafters  and  col- 
FlBomilve  Hie-  umns.     But  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
rwl^phic  sig-  .luched  them  to  other  tree*,  as  Che  Ro- 
jaS."*       pe-  ^^^^  ^Hpii  jjj  ^  jjjj,  ^^  ^^^  poplar, 
and  as  the  modem  ICalians  do  Co  the 
white  mulbFTrr ,  nor  have  the  Egyptians  of  the  present 
day  adopted  this  European  custom.      When  the  vine- 
ysrd  was  encluecd  within  its  own  wall  uf  circuit,  it  ^- 


Prlt-lilei 


with  a  Sling. 


luilding  which  contained  the  wine-press^  hui 
tne  vanouB  modes  of  arranging  the  vineyard,  aa  welt 
as  the  other  parte  of  the  garden,  depended,  of  omrse,  on 


the  taste  of  each  individnal,  or  the  nature  oT  the  gnnil 
Great  care  wai  taken  to  pmerve  the  closters  ftoD  tbt 
intrusion  of  turds;  and  boys  were  constantly  employsi^ 
about  the  season  of  the  vintage,  to  frighten  them  wilk 
a  sling  and  the  sound  uf  Che  vince.  When  the  gupa 
were  gathered,  the  bunchea  were  carefully  put  into  dof 
wicker  basketa,  which  men  carried,  either  on  ibeir  btd 
or  shoulders,  or  slung  upon  a  yoke,  Co  the  wine.[iRB; 
but  when  intended  for  eating,  they  were  put,  like  odw 
fruits,  into  flat  open  baskets,  and  generally  covered  *tlk 
leaves  of  the  palm,  vine,  or  other  trees.  These  Uil  hs- 
tets  were  of  wicker-work,  and  simiUir  lo  those  rf  ibe 
present  day  used  aC  Cain  for  the  same  purpose,  vluch 
are  made  of  osien  or  common  twigs.  After  the  vioUgt 
was  over,  tbey  allowed  Che  kids  Tu  browse  upon  iks 
vines,  which  grew  aa  sCanding  bushes  (comp.iliT.&A 
ii,  h,  43);  and  Che  season  of  the  year  when  the  gnpc* 
ripened  in  Egypt  was  the  month  Epiphi.  out  Jus  <* 
July.— Wilkinson,  A  nc  Egypf.  i,  41  sq.  See  Vist  Al- 
though the  climate  of  Egj-pt,  especially  the  anunil  am- 
flow  uf  the  Nile,  was  not  favorable  to  the  cnltun  of ibc 
grape,  yet  from  the  above  monumenCi  we  infer  ihu  ia 
culcivatiun  was  at  one  time  papular  in  Egipt, ibssri 
it  could  only  have  been  grown  with  aucce«  in  a  lev  of 
the  high-lying  districts,  or  on  artificiaUv  eleralsl  btdi; 
and  when  commerce  enabled  the  Egyptians  lo  impM 
wine  from  olber  countries  better  and  cheaper  Uus  i^  ' 
could  manufacture  it  themselves,  tbey  bad  Ibt  ft 
sense  to  abandon  this  unprofitable  farauch  of  indiaOy 
and  direct  their  attention  to  commodities  fur  which  lal- 
ure  afforded  them  greater  facilities.  See  Eovrr.  la- 
deed,  every  drcumatance  proves  lo  us  that  the  cuUre- 
Cion  of  the  vine  required  great  care  and  atten&a  la 
^■SyP^  I'liia  <^t^  **■  particularly  inquired  Is  puA 
against  the  hoary  ntght-ahade,  called  by  theAnbta*^ 
et-dib,  or  the  wolf-vine,  which  ia  cummon  in  Egypt  t^ 
I'akstine,  growa  much  in  Che  vineyarda,  and  u  rrij 
pernicious  to  them.  It  greatly  resembleo  a  vine  in  il» 
shrubby  sCalk.  This  may  have  been  "the  wild  vine 
whose  fmiC  poisoned  Che  poetise  which  Eli^ia  DUni0*~ 


Ancient  Etfjptlan  Tlneyard,  with  a  tar)^  lauk  of  watar. 
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ed  (2  Kings  iv,  89-41).  It  is  to  this  also  that 
ides  in  his  prophetic  description  of  the  future 
y  of  the  IsraeUtes,  "  For  their  vine  is  of  the 
odom,  and  of  the  fields  of  (iomorrah :  their 
i  grapes  of  gall,  their  clusters  are  bitter :  their 
le  poison  of  dragons,  and  the  cruel  venom  of 
at.  xxxii,  32, 33).    See  Vine  of  Sodom. 

TARDS,  Plain  of  tub  (O'^p'JB  ba« ;  Sept. 
fuiv  V.  r.  'A/3«X  afiTTiXutviiw;  \u\g.Abel  qua 
e*tnntn\  a  place  mentioned  only  in  Judg.  xi, 
»ly  now  representetl  by  a  ruin  bearing  the  name 
'kerm — **  house  of  the  vine" — to  the  north  of 
)e  Saulcy,  Anrr.  i,  353 ),  if  the  Aroer  named 
ne  passage  is  the  place  of  that  name  on  the 
r.  Mojeb).  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  cer- 
,  indeed,  the  probability  is  that  the  Ammon- 
the  instinct  of  a  nomadic  or  semi-nomadic 
itook  themselves,  when  attacked,  not  to  the 
md  cultivated  country  of  Moah  (where  Beit  el- 
ituated),  but  to  the  spreading  denerts  towards 
rhere  they  could  disperse  themselves  after  the 
ics  of  such  tribes.— Smith.     See  Abel-cera- 

SKBA8TIANO,  an  Italian  painter,  was  a  native 
I,  who  settled  at  Pistoja  in  the  early  part  of 
xutury.  He  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and 
works  both  in  oil  and  fresco.  His  most  im- 
ork,  however,  was  in  the  suppressed  chapel  of 
lerio,  in  which  the  "  facade  over  the  great  altar 
ed  with  the  Crucifixion  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
-a  work  aliounding  with  figures  and  invention.*" 
i,  Storia  Pittorica ;  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the 
',  a.  V. 

ige  (prop.  "i^2Ca,  6rztetr),  the  season  of  ingath- 
the  grape  (Lev.  xxvi,  5;  Isa.  xxiv,  13,  etc.), 
course  was  one  of  hilarity.  See  Harvest. 
luce  of  the  wine-crop  is  denoted  by  the  term 
wA, "  new  wine.**  See  Wine.  For  the  oper- 
he  vintage  (Heuvel,Z>«  Vmdemia  Vet.lIdfroBor, 
th.  1755]),  see  Vine. 

mille,  Charles  Gaspard  (iuillaume  db, 
prelate,  was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Frejus,  Nov. 
of  the  distinguished  family  of  De  Luc.  As 
e  had  obtained  licensure  from  the  Sorbonne,  he 
from  his  uncle.  Jean  de  Vintimille,  bishop  of 
canonship  in  his  cathedral,  and  he  was  likewise 
iree  abbeys  in  Fnivence  until  nominated  (June 
to  the  see  of  Marseilles;  but  the  political  dis- 
I  of  the  time  pierented  his  consecration  till  Jan. 
He  was  thence  transferred  (Feb.  1, 1708)  to  the 
»pric  of  Aix,  and  finaUy  (May  12, 1729)  to  that 
In  all  his  offices  he  displayed  great  fidelity 
ie  generosity,  but  often  fell  under  royal  and 
il  displeasure  for  his  defence  of  national  and 
ighta.  He  died  at  Paris,  March  13, 1746.  See 
^ouv,  Bioff,  Giniralej  s.  v. 

>ll,  John  Adams,  a  Congregational  min- 
I  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1801.  He 
1  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1828,  and  at  An- 
eological  Seminary  in  1831.  He  preached  for 
lurches  in  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts, 
I  to  1853.  He  was  the  author  of  the  VinUm 
I  (Boston,  1858)  i—The  Giles  Memorud  (1864) : 
'Mptom  Famify  in  Ameriai  (1864) : — and  edited 
of  Deborah  Sampson's  Female  Review  (1866) ; 
Mitributing  to  a  number  of  religious  and  liter- 
dicala. 

in,  Jostns  H.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  missionary  in 
was  bom  in  Wilmington.  Conn.,  Feb.  17, 1806, 
ducated  at  the  Hamilton  Literar}'  and  Theolog- 
ute,  now  Madison  University.  He  sailcnl  from 
dy  3, 1834,  for  the  field  of  liiM  missionary  labors, 
remained,  meeting  with  remarkable  success  in 
until  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1848. 


He  returned  to  Burmah  in  1850,  and  continued  his 
labors,  devoting  himself  especially  to  the  conversion 
and  religious  training  of  the  Karens.  He  died  March 
31, 1858.  Mr.  Vinton  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
zealous  and  successful  missionaries  ever  sent  to  heathen 
lands  by  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Vinton,  Robert  Spencer,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  first  employed  in  pastoral  work  in  1817 ; 
joined  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1818;  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1820,  and  elder  in  1822 ;  in  1868  was  super- 
numerated,  and  in  1869  su|>erannuated.  During  the 
war  president  Lincoln  commissioned  him  as  chaplain  in 
the  United  States  army,  and  charged  him  with  the  re- 
ligious watch-care  of  the  military  hospitals  of  Baltimore. 
He  died  of  paralysis,  July  31,  1870.  Mr.  Vinton  was 
devoted,  energetic,  of  spotless  reputation,  and  success- 
ful as  a  minister.  See  Mixuies  of  Annual  Cot{ference$t 
1871,  p.  19. 

Viol,  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  at  Amos  v,  23 ;  vi,  5, 
of  the  Heb.  b:i3,  nebel,  which  is  elsewhere  rendered 

"psaltery.**  It  is  a  musical  instniment,  used  chiefly 
in  worship  (1  Kings  x,  12;  1  Chron.  xv,  16;  xxv,  1 ;  2 
Chron.  v,  12;  xxix,  25;  Mishna,  Succothj  x,4),but  also 
in  worldly  festivals  and  banquets  (2  Chron.  xx,  28; 
Isa.  V,  12;  xiv,  11),  and  is  hence  often  connected  with 

chinnor\  "fISS,  the  hwp  or  cithara  (Psa.  lxxi,22;  cviii, 
2;  cl,  3).  It  passed  from  the  East  to  the  Greeks, 
and  they  retained  the  name  »dMa,  vdfiXa ;  Lat.  na- 
blium  (()vid,  A  rs  A  mat,  iii,  327 ;  oomp.  Athen.  iv,  175; 
Strabo,  x,  471).  The  original  form  of  the  instrument 
is  uncertain;  it  was  not,  however,  a  proper  harp,  but 
more  like  the  cithara,  which,  as  Josephus  says  (^Ant, 
vii,  12,  3),  had  twelve  strings,  and  was  played  by  the 
hand.     But  the  expression  nr^^   ^33,  nibel  awt-f  a 

nebel  or  '*  instrument  of  ten  strings,'*  in  Psa.  xxxiii,  2; 
cxliv,  9,  seems  to  make  against  this  view,  if  we  render 
it  thus,  with  the  Sept.  {ftK^xopiov),  and  the  number  of 
strings  may  anciently  have  been  fewer,  or  even  vary- 
ing. From  another  meaning  of  nibel^  leather  bottle  or 
sackf  some  understand  the  instniment  pictured  by  Nie- 
buhr  {Taf  xxvi;  see  Pfeiffer,  p.  23),  but  this  is  more 

probably  the  kumdr^  "niSS.  If  Augustine  waa  right  (on 
Psa.  xxxi  and  xxvi),  cithara  and  pioUerium  (nabHum) 
differed  in  this :  that  the  Utter  had  the  aoanding-box, 
to  which  the  strings  were  fastened,  on  the  upper  side ; 
and  accordingly  Cassiodorus  and  Isidorus  COrig,  iii,  75) 
compared  it  to  an  inverted  i^,  so  that  the  instrument 
resembled  a  vessel  enlarging  upwards.  Such  instru- 
ments are  seen  sometimes  on  Eg}'ptian  monuments 
(Wilkinson,  ii,  280,  282, 287).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
form  of  the  most  ancient  cithara  compared  by  Thenins 
{Sachs,  exeget.  Stud,  i,  100  sq.)  has  but  a  remote  resem- 
blance. Cases  for  the  nebel  are  mentioned  in  the  Mish- 
na {Chelimj  xvi,  7).    See  Psaltery. 

The  old  English  viol,  like  the  Spanish  viguelaf  was  a 
six -stringed  guitar.  Mr.  Chappell  {Pop,  Atus,  i,  246) 
says  **  the  position  of  the  fingers  waa  marked  on  the 
finger-board  by  frets,  as  in  guitars  of  the  present  day. 
The  *  chest  of  vioU*  consisted  of  three,  four,  five,  or  six 
of  different  sizes;  one  for  the  treble,  others  for  the  mean, 
the  counter-tenor,  the  tenor,  and  perhaps  two  for  the 
bass.**  Etyroologically,  rittl  is  amnected  with  the  Dan. 
Fiol  and  the  A.-S.^wilp,  through  the  Fr.  viole.  Old  Fr. 
vielley  Med.  Lat.  I'itelUu  In  the  Promptorium  Parvulo- 
rum  we  find  *•  Fyyele,  viella,  Hdicina,  vitella.'*  Again, 
in  North's  Plutarch  (^ArUoninSy  p.  980, ed.  1595)  there  is 
a  description  of  Cleopatra's  barge,  **  the  poope  whereof 
was  of  gold,  the  sailes  of  purple,  and  the  owers  of  silver, 
which  kept  stroke  in  rowing  after  the  sound  of  the  mu- 
sicke  of  flutes,  hoxvboyes,  cythems,  ryo^,  and  such  other 
instruments  as  they  played  vpon  in  the  barge.**  See 
Musical  Instrumbsits. 

Viola,  DoMEMcxs  a  Neapolitan  painter  of  the  17th 
century,  was  a  disciple  and  imitator  of  the  cavalier  Mat- 
tia  Preti.    He  executed  some  workjs  of  a  mediocre  grade 


VIOLE  7t 

for  th«  cburclies  uid  eoDectiotu.  He  ia  siid  t4i  hare  died  I 
about  I G9C.  See  Spuaner,  Biog.  HUl.  of  the  Fiat  ArU,t.v.\ 

Vlol«,  Dakiei.  tiKonnKS,  *  learned  Fr«nch  prieel, ' 
WW  bum  at  iSoulaira  (dioceae  uf  Chartrea),  in  I59H,  uf 
■D  old  noble  family.  In  1628  he  entered  the  Order  of 
Betiedictineg  at  St.  Haur,  and  then  studied  theolofO'  at 
Corbie.  He  apent  hi*  daya  in  quiet  atudy  and  histuri-  . 
cal  rtaearch,dyinit  at  AuMire,  April  SI,  1669, and  leav. 
itig  aeven]  works,  for  which  aee  llnefer,  A'ohf.  Biog. 
GminiU,  B.  V. 

Violent  H&nda  ia  a  phraM  in  the  mbric  of  the 
English  service  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  which  de- 
clarra  that  IhiMC  who  have  commilted  tuicide  are  not 


jiChriB 


tiurial. 
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Viper  ia  the  unifonn  reudering,  in  th 
"3^7,  ipk'ek  (from  n7D,  prob.  lo  Atu),  wl 
only  in  Job  xx.  IS;  lu.  xxx,  6;  lix,5;  and  of  ix'^ra 
(HatLiii,Tixii,84;  x>1ii.»3;  Luke  iii,T;  AcU  xxviii, 

denoted,  but  the  particular  kind,  if  anything  more  than 
a  geueric  (enn,  ia  indetennitiable.  The  Engliih  name 
ia  derived  fmm  the  Latin  nnparti,  which  eignifiea 
"bringing  Ibcth  ita  young  alive;"  but,  though  the 
young  are  thua  produced,  they  are  previoualy  formed 
in  an  egg  within  the  parent'a  ovary,  and  hence  laaiah's 
alluaion  id  the  hatching  of  viper*  (lix,  6)  ia  perfectly 
jnatified  by  physiology  and  natural  history.  Hence 
it  ia  used  tnipically  for  deceitful  and  wicked  men  (Matt, 
iii,  7;  xii,  34;  xxiii,  33;  Liikeiii,').  From  the  earli- 
eatagea  the  "viper"  has  been  dreaded  for  ita  venomous 
bite,  and  made  the  emblem  of  everything  that  ia  hurt- 
ful and  dealructive;  indeed,  its  poiaon  ia  one  of  the  must 
active  and  dangerous  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
true  viper  ia  tlie  addrr  {Prliin  btrut  or  V^itrn  btna). 


which  retains  ita  eggs  until  hslchi 
ever,  is  not  necessarily  fataL  So  terrible  was  the  nat- 
ure of  these  creatures  that  they  were  very  commonly 
thought  to  be  aent  as  executioners  of  divine  vengeance 
apon  mankind  for  enonnoua  crime*  which  had  escaped 
the  course  of  justice.  The  people  of  Melita  showed 
that  they  were  thoroughly  irnhueil  with  IhiH  aupersti- 
tion  when  Paul  was  ahipwreckeil  on  the  island  (Acts 
xxviii,  3).  .Such  a  dangerous  serpent  ia  known  in  the 
East  by  the  name  of  kfak  (i.  e.  lUtgak,  equivalent  to 


Ocleulal  Viper  ifil-rfah). 
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the  Heb.  word) ;  it  ia  thnsdescribed  by  SI 
son  as  the  moat  venomoua  of  the  serpent  I 
em  Africa  and  Sauth-w«iem  Aua.  It  ia  i 
ita  quick  and  penetrating  poiaon  ;  it  is  about  tto  iitt 
long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  bcaulifullv  tpoutd 
with  yellow  anil  brown,  and  (prinkled  over  with  liliri- 
isli  specks  similar  to  the  hnm-nnaeil  anake.  Thntiw- 
penis  have  a  wide  mouth  with  which  they  iiilitlt  i 
great  quaniiiy  of  air,  and  when  inflated  Iherewiih  l)in 
eject  it  with  such  force  aa  to  be  heard  a  eoraiilniK 
diatance.  The  modem  Oriental  name  it  derivnl  ftna 
an  Arabic  word  which  aignifle*''la  bum,"  wbena  w 
have  inferred  that  the  fiery  serpenta  sent  to  cluHti« 
the  Israelites  in  the  deaert  were  b.^(,  or  vipeia   Sn 

SERPKirT. 

VipoDd,  David,  an  Engliah  Wealevan  miiiaui. 
waabamatHardwick,Korfolk,inl77&  Hewamnd 
from  infidelity  by  reading  the  biographies  in  the  HVi. 
Irym  .Vrliodiit  Magamt.  His  appointmnli  wm 
Canterbury.  Kewbun-,  Rochester,  1808,  and  Sevtmab 
1811.  He  died  at  Newbutj-,  of  consumptinn,  Jiir  It 
181!.  See  lOaJL  Melk.  Mag.  1818,  p.  881 ;  J/inM  i 
WtiL  Con/.  I8IZ 

Vipond,  John,  a  Methodist  preacher,  wis  cDamt- 
ed  young,  and  in  1797  was  admitted  on  trial  br  ibt 
English  Wedeyan  Conference.  In  1799  he  ns  ^ 
pointed  to  Whitehaven  Circuit,  where  he  mlypmrbtd 
a  few  times.  He  was  aeiied  with  a  fever  and  ilii4. 
Ilia  character  was  unblemiahed  and  bia  talenu  pmu- 
iog.     See  Atmure,  MtlJi.  Mrmorial,  a.  v. 

Vipond,  ^Vllllam.  an  Engliah  Wedeyui  miiiii- 
ter,  labored  auccesafullv  ou  the  following  circaiu :  l>i^ 
VarmoKth.  Norwich.  Bnckley,  1800;  Newburv, Cultr- 
biirj-,  and  London  West,  1807.  He  died  at  NeaburT, 
April  »i,  1S09,  in  the  thirty-tbiid  year  of  bia  ^  u'ld 
the  eleventh  of  his  itinenuicy.  "  Hia  minisieriil  >Ut 
ilies  were  great,  his  manner  devtiut,  fais  langiugt  pun 
and  impreeaive,  his  piety  deep,  his  information  «Lm- 
aik'e,  and  his  uiefulncBB  coiiuderable."  See  IVniUHk. 
ifag.  IHIO,  p.  ID,  49 ;  if  twin  of  WrtL  C<mf.  i(W9. 

Vlrblua,  in  Roman  mytbolaKyi  ia  the  nsnit  umkr 
which  IlippiAsliu  lived  after  Diana  had  raiitd  bia 
fn>m  the  dead.  She  married  him  to  the  nymph  F««ia 
in  the  sacred  forest  at  Aricia,  and  be  had  a  soe.  aliM 
he  also  called  Virbiua;  this  aon  fought  in  the  arar  'i 
Tumus  against  ^iieas. 

Vtret,  PrrER.  a  Swiss  reformer,  waa  boni  u  Orte. 
in  the  canton  orVaud,in  tSlI,  and  wm  edwatrd  lad 
converted  from  Romanism  at  Pari&     In  1531  Firrlnh 
ilcd  Orbe  and  ordained  Vire^  despite  hia  unwillingHB, 
to  the  ministry-.     In  1634  he  became  Farel's  axisiuil  ri 
Geneva.    Thence  he  went  to  Neufchlklel  and  L^nMast. 
In  October,  1S86,  he  defended  certain  thears  pmnl- 
gated  by  Farel  in  a  public  diapuution,  and  tbnrlij 
contributed  lo  the  impnivement  nf  the  Churcli  oTlw 
aanne.     In  the  following  May  he  responded  with  i  At- 
flnitire  confession  nf  faith  lo  hia  colleague  Dr.  CiTi^i'*> 
charge  of  Arianiim,  and  with  such  success  thai  C»n* 
was  dismiaaed  from  the  paslotate  and  retuned  ti>  K"" 
manism.     The  activity  of  %'iret  was  now  applied  >> 
many  different  directions.     He  labored  in  Genera  a(«t 
the  overthrow  of  the  Anti-Reform  party  until  Cat*^' 
returned,  improved  the  dlKipline  of  the  Chuiv>>    ^ 
Lausanne,  wrote  ■  number  nf  theological  and  catevli^* 
cal  works,  and  journeyed  u>  distant  pianu  in  the<   ," 
leresLsof  the  Reforma^on.    In  1549  Beta  wasapp*'^". 
ed  professor  at  I^uaanne,  and  became  the  friend  a<    ^ 
reL     Differences  began  to  make  themaelvea  fell.  t»  '" 
ever.     Viret  was  sccused.  in  I^JG.ofholding  tu  Bs^^ 
view  of  the  aaciament  of  the  bird's  supper,  awl      *' 
not  cunllrmed  in  his  office  until  1619.     The  Bear" 
government  was  dissaliaOed  with  the  predominan*.-^,'^ 
Calvin's  influence  at  Lauaanne,  and  raised  difflcai'"" 
about  the  question  of  excommunicatioa  and  then  alW 
predestination.    In  the  end  Viret  waa  diamimd.     "' 
went  to  Geneva  and  became  pastor.     In  15G1  he  *- 
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called  to  Niamea.  In  the  following  year  he  coonsellcd 
the  preachera  assembled  at  Mont|>ellier  to  submit  when 
the  Protestants  were  obliged  to  restore  their  churches 
ta  the  Romanists,  and  subsequently  visited  that  town 
for  his  health.  He  next  accepted  a  call  to  Lyons,  and 
lived  there  when  the  Huguenots  seized  the  city  after 
the  massacre  of  Vass}'.  After  the  i>eace  of  Amboise 
the  mass  was  again  established,  but  the  Huguenots 
were  allowed  to  continue  their  worship  for  a  time.  On 
kag,  10,  1563,  he  presided  over  the  fourth  French  Na- 
tional Synod.  He  developed  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  literary  fertility.  He  waa  drawn  into  a  dispute  with 
Italian  antitrinitarians  and  monks.  In  the  period  be- 
tween 1563  and  1565  he  published  nine  works,  among 
theno  his  chief  production,  Instruction  Chresiietme  en  Ut 
Dadrme  de  la  Loy  et  de  rEvcmgile^  etc  (Geneva,  1564. 
8  vols.  foL).  The  book  is  a  noteworthy  s()ecimen  of 
the  literature  of  the  Reformation,  containing  a  complete 
aystem  of  morals  and  politics,  and  suggestive  apologetics 
aimed  against  atheists  and  deists.  It  was  written  in 
dialogue  form,  like  most  of  the  works  of  Viret,  and 
abowa  great  classical  and  theological  learning,  a  rich 
imaginadon,  earnest  piety,  and  keen  wit ;  but  it  saflferB 
from  diffuaeneaa  and  incorrectness,  the  results  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  author  worked.  In  1565  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Lyons.  He  went  to  Orange,  and 
thence  to  Jeanne  d'Albret's  newly  erected  Academy  of 
Ortliex.  In  1569  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Cath- 
olics, but  was  soon  liberated.  lie  died  at  Orthez  in 
1571.  He  was  brave  and  true  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
evangelical  Church,  but  nevertheless  of  a  mild  and 
peaceful  temper.  He  did  not  develop  the  prevalent 
tbeologT,  but  merely  maile  it  accessible  to  laymen  and 
defended  it  against  opponents.  His  works  rank  among 
the  greatest  rarities  in  literature.  Viret's  life  is  con- 
tiincd  in  Lebm  d.  Vdter  u.  Begrunder  d,  ref,  Kirche 
(£lberfeld,  I860),  vol  ix.     See  Herzog,  ReaUEncykhp, 

Vtrgililis,  St.,  was  an  Irish  priest  of  the  8th  centu- 
ry. He  went  to  France  in  the  reign  of  Pepin,  and  found 
hia  way  to  Bavaria,  where  he  had  trouble  with  Boni- 
'ace  (q.  v.)  on  several  accounts.  He  seems  to  have 
leen  of  good  education  and  talents,  but  made  a  blunder 
n  repeating  the  I^tin  formula  in  administering  bap- 
ism  in  one  instance,  which  caused  Boniface  to  decUre 
t  null  and  void,  and  to  insist  upon  rebaptism.  VirgiU 
us  resisted  the  claim,  and  upon  an  appeal  to  the  pope 
ras  ausiained.  He  also  held  that  the  earth  was  globu- 
ar,  for  which  he  was  accused  bv  Boniface  of  heresv,  and 
he  pope  at  first  excommunicatetl  Virgilius,  but  upon  a 
Dure  careful  hearing  restored  him.  In  the  year  766, 
iuough  the  influence  of  Pepin,  and  by  the  favor  of  the 
lake  Odilio  of  Bavaria,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Salz- 
Nirig,  which  office  he  held  imtil  his  death,  in  780.  While 
It  Salzburg  he  did  moch  to  extend  Christianity  to  the 
iaatward  of  him,  among  the  Slavonians  and  H  una.  See 
ICoaheuD,  Hut,  of  the  Church,  bk.  iii,  cent,  viii,  pt  i,  ch. 
i;  Neander,  Hut.  of  the  Churchy  iii,  63. 

Virgin  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  two  Heb. 
terma,  concerning  the  distinctive  use  of  which  some  ex- 
egetical  and  theoU^cal  controversy  has  arisen.  The 
word  nb^rSl,  bethuldh  (from  brSl,  to  separate^  occurs 
finty-nine  times  in  the  Old  Tesu,  and  is  translated  by 
wapl^voQ  in  the  Sept.,  except  in  two  instances.  It  is 
lendered  once  by  vtaviQ  (1  Kings  i,  2),  and  once  by 
*^/^  (Joel  i,  8).  See  Exod.  xxii,  15, 16, 17 ;  Lev.  xxi ; 
Dent,  xxiiy  xxxii ;  Judg.  xxi,  etc  It  properly  denotes 
1  virffim,  maidem  (Gen.  xxiv,  16;  Lev.  xxi,  13;  I>eut. 
(xii,  14|  88, 28 ;  Judg.  xi,  37 ;  1  Kings  i,  2) ;  the  passage 
n  Joel  1,8  is  not  an  exception,  as  it  refers  to  the  loss  of 
Be  betiothed,  not  married,  n^b;,  \ilmdh  (fn>m  db?, 
*  ameeal),  also  properly  signifies  a  virgin^  a  maiden,  a 
oofig  woman  unmarried,  but  of  marriageable  age.  It 
ccun  aeven  timea,  in  four  of  which  it  is  rendered  vea- 
1^1  pudia  (Exod.  ii,  8;  Faa.  Ixviii,  25 ;  Cant,  i,  3 ;  vi. 


8),  in  one  CProv.  xxx,  19)  vioriir,  and  in  two  (Gen. 
xxiv,  43;  Isa.  vii,  14)  iro/wn'oc  The  same  word  is 
also  rendered  virgo  in  the  Vulg.  in  these  two  passages; 
in  Exod.  ii,  8.  puella ;  in  Psa.  Ixviii,  2G,  Juvencula  ;  in 
Cant,  i,  3  and  vi,  8,  <ulole*c*mtuUi ;  and  in  Prov.  xxx,  19,, 
iidotescentioj  after  the  Sept.  The  Syriac  follows  the 
Sept.  in  Isa.  vii,  14,  but  in  all  the  other  passages 
agrees  with  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  who 
translate  niab?  by  vcavtc,  not  only  in  Psa.  Ixviii,  25 ; 
Gen.  xxxiv,  43;  Kxod.  ii,  8;  Prov.  xxx,  19  (in  which 
they  agree  with  the  Sept.),  but  alno  in  loa.  vii,  14.  Jus- 
tin Martyr  (/><<//.  r.  Trgph.)  complains  of  the  partiality 
of  the  Cireck  tran^lattirs  in  rendering  n'Sd;  liere  by 
viapis:  (a  term  which  does  not  necessarily  inclmie  the 
idea  of  virginity),  accusing  these  Jewish  writers  of 
wishing  to  neutralize  the  application  to  the  Messiah  of 
this  ))a!4sage,  which  the  Jews  of  his  time  referred  to 
Hezekiah.  Jecome  says  that  the  Punic  for  virgo  is 
a/iim,altli(mgh  the  word  H^b?  is  but  twice  so  render- 
ed in  the  Vulg.  Gesenius  {Coinm,  in  ha.')  maintains,, 
notwithstanding,  that  vtdvn;,  not  rrap^ftfo^,  is  the  cor- 
rect rendering  in  Isa.  vii,  14,  while  he  at  the  same  time 
agrees  with  Justin  that  the  prediction  cannot  possibly 
refer  to  Hezekiah,  who  was  born  nine  years  before  its 
deliver}'.  FUrst  {Concordanct)  explains  Hcbj?  b}'  "  pu- 
ella, virgo,  nubilis  ilia  vel  nupta,  tenera  et  tlorens  setate,. 
valens  ac  vegeta;"  but  Hengstenbei^  {Christohtgy),  a\- 
thoMgh  admitting  that  Hisb;  does  not  necessarily  mean 
a  virgin  (which  he  conceives  is  plain  from  Prov.  xxx, 
19),  maintains  that  it  is  always  applied  in  Scripture  to- 
an  unmarried  woman.  Matthew  (i,  23),  who  cites  from 
thf  Sept.,  applies  the  passage  Isa.  vii,  14  to  the  mi- 
raculiMis  birth  of  Jesus  from  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Pn>f. 
Kol)tn.<Min  (G/*.  attd  Kng,  I^xictm)  considers  irap^ivo^ 
here  to  nignify  a  bride,  or  newly  married  woman,  as  in. 
Homer  (//.  ii,  514) : 

O't^r  Tt^Kcv  'AffTv  >xi,  •  '   .  wapHvoK  au6oin' 

<**  TUeni  bore  Asiyocbe,  a  vlrgiu  pore" — 

Cowper) ; 

and  considering  it  to  refer  apparently  to  the  youthful, 
spouse  of  the  prophet  (see  Isa.  viii,  3, 4;  vii,  3, 10, 21), 
holds  that  the  sense  in  Matt,  i,  23  would  then  be:  Thus 
was  fultilied  in  a  strict  and  literal  sense  that  which  the 
prophet  spoke  in  a  wider  sense  and  on  a  different  occa- 
sion. Though  the  prophet  already  hail  a  son,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  his  former  wife  was  dead, 
and  that  he  was  about  to  be  united  in  marriage  to  an- 
other who  was  a  virgin.  The  pn>phet  predicted  the 
birth  of  a  male  child  which  should  occur  within  the 
appointed  {)eriod  fnim  one  who  tfan  than  a  virgin,  an 
event  which  could  be  known  onlv  to  (vod;  and  this 
event  should  constitute  a  sign,  a  proof  or  demonstra- 
tion, to  Ahaz  of  the  truth  of  his  prediction  concerning 
Syria  and  Israel.  In  this  remarkable  event  the  proph- 
et directed  the  minds  of  the  king  and  ))eople  onward  to- 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah  fnirn  a  virgin,  and  to  him  the 
name ''  ImmanueP  should  be  more  appropriately  given.. 
Hence  the  evangelist  Matthew,  considering  the  former 
event  as  the  predicted  type  of  the  latter  event,  applies 
the  passage  to  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  from  the 

Viigin.     See  Immasukl  ;  Isaiail 

The  early  Christians  contended  also  for  the  perpetU' 
al  virginity  of  Mary  against  the  Jews,  who  objected  to 
the  use  of  the  term  'iut^  (until,  Matt,  i,  25)  as  implying 
the  contrar}';  but  the  fathers  triumphantly  appealed 
against  the  Jewish  interpretation  to  Scripture  usage, 
according  to  which  this  term  frequently  included  the 
notion  i»f  perpetuity  (comp.  Gen.  viii,  7 ;  Psa.  Ixi,  7;  ex, 
1;  Isa.  xlvi.  4;  Matt,  xxviii,  20;  and  see  Suicer,  The~ 
snur.,  and  Pearson.  On  the  Creeds  art.  iii).  Although 
there  is  no  proof  from  Scripture  that  Mnr}'  had  other 
children  [see  Jamrs;  JtriiK],  the  Christian  fathers  did 
not  consider  that  there  was  any  impiety  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  she  had  (Suicer,  ut  sup,).  But,  although  not 
an  article  of  faith,  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  waa 
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a  eonstant  tradition  of  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  '  ty,  to  have  no  sentiments  but  such  as  were  oonsutent 
Church.     The  most  distinguished  Protestant  theologi-    with  chastity. 

ans  have  also  adopted  this  belief,  and  Dr.  Unhier  {Cnd-  ,  VIRGINITY,  Pewetuai^  U  ascribed  to  the  mother 
ibUiiy)  considered  the  evidence  in  its  favor  so  strong  |  of  our  Lord  by  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church,  which  oiUi 
as  to  deserve  that  assent  which  he  himself  yielded  to  ,  h^r  aciirdp^cvov,  and  bv  the  Roman,  which  ctlb  her 
it      See  Pkrpetual  Vikginity  ok  Maky  i  Semper  Virgo.     In  evei^  age  of  the  Church,  however. 

The  word  vap^tvoQ,  vtrgm,  occurs  in  Matt,  i;  xxv;  there  have  been  those  who  have  maintained  that  »he 
Luke  i;  Acts  xxi;  1  Cor.  vn;  2  Cor.  xi,  2;  and  Apoc.  onlv  continued  a  virgin  till  the  nativitv  of  Christ.  Epi- 
XIV,  14.  In  1  Cor.  and  Apoc  it  is  applied  to  both  sex-  phauius,  and  after  him  Augustine,  give  such  the  naoie 
«s,  as  It  frequently  is  by  the  fathers,  who  use  it  in  the  of  AntidicomarianUa.  BUhop  Pearson  mainuiu  the 
sense  of  Calebs,  It  is  sometimes  metaphoncally  used  affirmative  on  the  following  very  unsatisfacton- gruandi: 
in  the  New  Test,  to  denote  a  high  state  of  moral  purity.  Her  peculiar  eminency  and  unparalleled  privDege;  the 
^Kitto.  So  also,  among  the  Hebrews,  the  population  gpecial  honor  and  reverence  due  to  her  son  and  erer 
of  a  place  or  city  was  sometimes  personified  as  a  female  p^ia  by  her;  the  regard  of  the  Holv  Ghost  that  came 
and  called  mrgtn;  thus  the  inhabiUnts  of  Tyre  (Isa.  upo„  her,  and  the  power  of  the  Hi'ghest  which  ore^ 
xxni,  12),  of  Babylon  (xlvii,  1),  of  Egypt  (Jer.  xlvi,  11),  shadowed  her;  and  the  singuUr  goodness  and  pieivof 
and  of  Judah  and  Israel,  i.  e.  the  Hebrews  (Um.  i,  15 ;  Joseph,  her  husband.  By  an  accommodation  of  Esek. 
Jer.  XIV,  17 ;  xviii,  18 ;  xxxi,  4,  21 ;  Amos  v,  2).  See  ^liv,  2,  he  and  many  others  are  inclined  to  support  the 
Dauohtbr.  gn,,,^  gi^lg  of  the  question.     With  respect  to  Matt,  i,  25, 

Virgin,  Charles,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  where  it  is  said  **  Joseph  knew  her  not  until  she  bid 
was  bom  at  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  May  8, 1787.  He  was  brought  forth  her  first-bom  son,**  it  has  genenUy  been 
converted  at  the  age  of  twelve;  joined  the  New  Eng-  considered  equivocal;  but  Campbell,  Whitby,  BloofD* 
land  Conference  in  1807 ;  served  the  Church  in  several  Held,  and  other  critics  regard  the  phrase  as  favcoini;  the 
circuits;  was  presiding  elder  on  two  districts — Boston  contrary  opinion,  that  she  did  not  continue  a  riigin. 
and  Kennebec ;  and  after  his  superannuation  he  resided  See,  especially,  WhitbyV  Note,  and  we  may  well  acqui- 
at  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  where  he  died,  April  1, 1853.    Mr.    esce  in  the  sentiment  of  Basil  there  quoted*:  ^  What  she 


was  afterwards  (after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour)  let  us 
leave  undiscussed,  as  being  of  small  concern  to  the  m,T»> 
tery."  See  the  monographs  citeti  by  Volbetlinjj. /nix 
ProgrnmrmUum,  p.  118.  See  PERPtcrrAL  Viroisitt 
OF  Mart. 

VIRGINITY,  Tokens  of  (O-^bsirs,  bethvlim,  muc. 
plur.  of  nb^ra,  a  virgin ;  Sept.  rd  wap^tvua ;  Vulg. 
tigna  virginitatis ;  Deut.  xxii,  14, 16, 17,  20;  ehewhere 


Virgin's  character  was  marked  by  uprightness  and  de- 
cision ;  he  was  a  great  friend  to  the  slave ;  a  man  of 
much  prayer  and  emotion.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1853,  p.  184. 

Virgin  Chimes  are  the  first  chimes  rung  after 
twelve  o'clock  on  Christmas-eve;  also  the  first  chimes 
rung  on  a  peal  of  bells  newly  consecrated. 

Virgin  Mary.    See  Mart. 

VirgJndsDEiorCHRiSTiisacomroonnameforntfw  "^'i'Sr'ni*/'  simply).  The  Mosaic  laws  conceraiiif 
<q.  v.).  As  early  as  the  2d  centurx-  bodily  mortification  "virginity"  are  recorded  m  DeuL  xxii,  ia-29;  cump. 
and  a  contemplative  life  were  regaixied  bv  many  persons  *'*"• »» ^  ^-^-  The  proofs  of  maidenhood  there  lefenwl 
asir.dicationsandmeansofextraordinar^pietv.  In  the  ^«  are  thought  to  have  been  the  bedclothing  ttuned 
ago  of  Cyprian  and  TertuUian  the  Sacred  Virgins  of  the  \  ^'"^  ^lood  on  the  weddmg-nighL  See  Marriage. 
Churchy  or  Canonical  Virgins,  were  recognised  as  a  dis-  '  Virginiufl,  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  theologiui  of 
tinctclass.andcelibacy  was  extolled  as  a  piece  of  super-  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  9,  1596,  in  Pomerania.  He 
eminent  piety.  Such  superstition  made  rapid  progress,  studied  at  Rostock  and  Greifswalde,  and  died  as  bishop 
and  continue  to  hold  its  place  in  the  minds  of  many  to  of  Esthonia  and  president  of  the  Reval  Consistory,  Dec. 
the  present  time.    See  Viroinitv.  20,  1664.     He  wrote,  IHsput.  Johatmitiea  de  Praapat 


be 

riaire  chamber.'^           °  '^  '^^^ologorum ;  Rollii  BibUotkeca  XobUstm  Tktol^ 

Z^,    _.    ,^ .              ,    .      .    ,            .     t.  gorum;J'6cher,AUgem,Gdehrten'Lerikon,»,y,    (RP.) 

Virginity,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  is  the  unmar-  -^x,^^^^  /ii..^*  fr«-  •    i^r             *u  i       .  « 

ried  or^bite  sute,  voluntarily  accepted  as  a  means  Virgins  Oiant.  The,  m  Noise  my thotegy,  ^^ 

of  holiness.    The  pre-eminence  of  the  virgin  state  is  "«'"*  f^l^""^  ^^./*»«  daughters  of  each  Jot,  but  speaftc^ 

very  g^nenOly  Uught  by  the  Christian  fathers  from  the  ^^  'PJ^'^^/^  "*"?  f'*"^'*^*"  ^f  9'\f^^}  «*"^ 

ap<ito^ic  ag/    ^r^ri^^^^^  ^CuifXsnlK^ 

nT;:rrwVr,J^^^^^^^^                 '^n^re'^X-;  ^-plng  beilde  the  Ua,^ey  were  visited  byX  aO^ 

adopted  a  peculiar  dress;  but  such  was  not  the  generil  '"}  «;«»«l»«nce,  the  entire  nine  became  mothets  of  t.^ 

usage.     The  v«w  was  in  manv  instances  secretlv  made,  "°^*®  **^"  "«»™""- 

and  did  not  require  ecclesiastical  sanction.    Eariv  in  the  Virgins  Of  Love  is  a  benevolent  society  of  the 

M  centurv.  however,  the  Church  gave  direct  sanction  "»"  CathoUc  Church,  founded  by  a  noble  French  L 

to  the  vow  of  virginity,  and  made  regulations  for  the  Louise  dc  MariUac  le  Gras,  and  approved  by  Clement    J 

conduct  of  those  who  took  the  vow.    It  was  during  the  »«>  '^^O.    They  are  under  the  counsel  and  patiDoagr 

same  century  that  communitv  life  among  celibates  orig-  ^^«  PriesU  of  the  Missions,  and  it  is  their  duty  to 

inated,  bv  the  association  of  those  under  the  vow  in  one  *«'  ^  *^he  indigent  m  sickness.     They  are  also 

home  for  praver  and  works  of  charity.    Since  that  time,  I>a^hters  of  CkarUy,     See  GobiUon,  Vie  de  M 

in  the  churches  which  encourage  the  monastic  life,  nu-  ^^  ^^^  (P*">»  1^' ^)  ?  Moeheim,  Uiti,  qftke  Church, 

merous  orders  of  celibates  have  sprung  up,  and  are  to-  *^»  cenu  xvu,  §  u,  pi,  i,  en.  l 

day  exercising  a  considerable  influence  in  the  world.  Virgo  Virgynnm  ( Virgin  ofvirgim)  is  a  devot^- 

See  MoNAHTiciSM;  Nun;  Sisterhoods.  al  title  in  the  Latin  Church  for  the  Virgim  Mary. 

VIRGINITY,  Pknktrativk,  such  an  extraordinary  Viillis,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  annuuner 

or  perfect  gift  of  chastity,  to  which  some  have  pretend-  Fortuna,  a  goddess  of  luck  for  men,  just  as  FwT'^^ 

-ed,  that  it  overpowered  those  by  whom  they  have  been  MuHebris  was  a  goddess  of  luck  for  women.    As  ts^^ 

surrounded,  and  created  in  them  an  insensibilitv  to  the  ••  the  time  of  Ancus  Marcius  or  of  Servtns  Tnlliss^ ' 

pleasures  of  the  flesh.    The  Virgin  Mary  (q.  v.),' accord-  temple  was  erected  to  her  memory.    To  b«r  the  woff^a 

ing  to  some  Romanists,  was  possessed  of  this  gift,  which  p«yed  for  the  preservation  of  their  chanu^ 

made  those  who  beheld  her,  notwithstanding  her  beau-  Viripl&ca,  in  Roman  mjrtbologyy  the  ■"fdipip  a^ 
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oonciliation  between  men,  was  a  goddeati  in  whose 
mple,  erected  upon  the  Platinum,  diasatisHed  marrieil 
lople  C(»mplained  of  their  differences.  She  was  famous 
!cauae  she  generally  sent  the  dissatisfied  home  recoU' 
led. 

Virtue,  a  terra  used  in  various  sif^niticatifms.  Some 
^tine  it  to  be  **  livini?  acconling  to  nature  :'*  others,  '*  uni- 
frnal  benevolence  to  being."  Some,  again,  place  it  '*  in 
?isanl  to  truth ;"  others,  in  the  *•  moral  sense."  Some 
lace  it  in  "  the  imitation  of  God ;"  others, "  in  the  love 
r  God  and  our  fellow-creatures."  Some,  again,  think 
,  consists  **  in  mediocrity,"  supposing  vice  to  ctmsist  in 
streroes;  others  have  placed  it  in  '*a  wise  regard  to 
ur  own  interesu"  Dr.  Smith  refers  it  to  the  principle 
f  sympathy ;  and  Paley  defines  it  to  be  the  doing  giKxi 
>  mankind,  in  obe<lience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the 
ike  of  everlasting  happiness.  Some  of  these  defini- 
ions  are  ceruinly  objectionable.  Perhaps  those  who 
4ace  it  in  the  love  of  God  and  our  fellow^:reatures  may 
ome  as  near  to  the  truth  as  any.  See  Edwards  and 
ameson.  On  Virtue;  Grove  and  Paley,  Moral  Phil,; 
Cumberland,  Law  of  Nature,  i,  4 ;  Beat  tie.  Elements  of 
Horttt  Science,  ii,  8,  77;  Watts,  Self- lace  and  Virtue 
Itcrmciled,  2<1  voL  of  his  Work*,  Ust  ed. 

The  standard  oi  virtue  is  the  will  of  (rod  as  express- 
d  in  nature  (including  the  human  constitution)  and 
ia  written  word.  See  Fleming  and  Krauth,  Vocab,  of 
*kUoe,  p.  487, 548, 907. 

Virtues,  Cardinal,  are  the  four  virtues  I*ni- 
6nce  (q.  v.),  Justice  (q.  v.),  Fortitude,  and  Temper- 
ice  (q.  v.). 

VIRTUES,  Theological,  are  the  three  virtues 
aith  (q.  v.),  Hope  (q.  v.),  and  Charity  ((j.  v.). 

VIRTUES  AND  Vices  is  a  favorite  impersonation  un- 
cr  human  forms,  in  the  Middle  Agtm,  as  in  the  Chapter- 
ouae  of  Salisbury,  England.  In  this  manner  we  have 
Uuaions  to  figures  of  Love  and  Hope,  Despair  and  Hate, 
tc^  in  the  churches. 

VirtOB,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  deified  man- 
■Mesa,  To  her  and  Honor  two  temples  were  erected  by 
f .  Marcellus. 

Visacci,  Antonio  (calleii  also  II  Viaacci),  an  Ital- 
an  painter,  flourished  at  Urbino  about  1600.  He  stud- 
ed  under  Federigo  Baroccio,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
•tber  anista,  was  employed  to  paint  the  arches,  pict- 
irea,  and  other  decorations  in  honor  of  Giulia  de'  Me- 
lict  manied  to  the  duke  of  Urbino.  He  possessed  a 
pecial  talent  for  pen-drawing  and  chiaro-oscum.  His 
pictures  of  the  Prophets  were  designed  in  grand  style, 
uid  have  been  transferred  from  the  cathedral  to  the 
ipoatolic  palace.  Among  his  other  works  left  at  his 
utive  place  is  a  fine  picture  ofSf,  Mmiica.  in  the  Church 
»f  Sant'  Agosttno.  He  left  some  copies  from  Baroccio 
a  various  places,  particularly  at  the  Cathedral  of  Cagli. 
He  resided  and  practiced  a  long  time  at  Pesan),  where  he 
jHtmcted  several  pupils.  See  Lanzi,  Storui  fHttorica  ; 
Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arisen,  v. 

Visoftta,  or  Viscdsa  {the  deaving\  in  Roman 
D^'tbology,  was  a  surname  of  Fortune,  under  which 
lame  she  had  a  temple. 

Viaobt  Karl  de,  a  Cistercian  of  Flanders,  who  died 
n  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century  as  professor  of  mor- 
1  philosophy  at  Ebersbach,  in  Germany,  is  the  author 
f  BibUotheca  Scriptorum  Ordinis  Cisterciensis . , .  acced. 
''knmologia  Antiguissima  Monasteriorum  hiijus  Ordinis 
'.  400 et  quod  exeurrit  Annis  Concinnata  (Ctilogne,  16o(>). 
le  also  edited  Alani  de  Insulis  Opp,  Moral.  Partenet. 
t  Poletru  Correctiora  et  JUustr,  (Antwerp,  1654).  See 
Vlner,  Handbuck  der  (heolog,  Literadir,  i,  716,  914; 
^ocher,  Attgemeines  Gdehrten-I^xikon,  s.  v.     (R  P.) 

Viaoht  Matthias  de,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  l)oni 
It  Reningen  in  1702.  He  studied  at  Bruges,  under 
foaeph  Van  der  Kerkhove,  and  in  the  academy,  where 
lie  obudued  the  first  prize  in  1721.  He  went  to  Parb 
in  1728^  and  firom  thence  to  Italy,  where  he  resided  nine 
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years,  diligently  studying  the  antique  and  the  works  of 
the  great  masiem.  lie  then  retiirne<i  to  Bruges  an<l 
opened  a  school  of  design,  and  executed  several  works 
for  the  churches.  He  was  subsequently  ap|H>inted  di- 
rector of  the  academy  at  Bruges,  and  was  noted  more 
for  his  efforts  to  advance  the  a^t  and  the  instruction  of 
pupils  than  for  great  skill  in  execution.  He  C4*llect- 
ed  materials  for  a  history  of  painting  in  Belgium,  which 
were  afierwanls  lUted  by  L>escam|»s  in  his  lAcrs  of  the 
Flemish  Painters,  He  dit*d  in  1705.  See  S|Kioner, 
Bioff.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vischer,  Pi£TRR,  a  celebrated  (ierman  sculptor,  was 
bom  about  1460.  He  pursued  his  studios  in  Italy, 
where  he  resided  several  years.  His  first  great  work 
was  his  monument  to  the  archduke  Ernest  of  Magde- 
burg, erecte<l  in  the  cathedral  of  that  place  in  1497. 
Vischer  ultimately  settle<l  in  Nuremberg,  where  he 
lived  with  his  five  sons.  His  masterpiece  is  the  Tondt 
of  at,  tSebalfl,  in  the  church  of  that  saint  at  Nuremberg. 
Among  other  figures  in  this  work  are  twelve  small 
statues,  eighteen  inches  high,  of  the  a|K)stles,  which  are 
conspicuous  for  their  fine  expression,  in  one  part  of  it 
the  artist  introduced  his  own  portrait  in  his  working 
dress.  He  was  occupied  in  this  work  thirteen  years, 
and  received  for  his  own  labor  and  that  of  his  sons  only 
2402  fiorins.  He  executed  some  other  works  of  great 
excellence  at  Nuremberg,  and  died  in  1530.  See  S|>o()n- 
er,  Bioff,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  .4  rts,  s.  v. 

Visconti  was  the  name  of  an  illustrious  family  of 
Lomhardy,  which  separate<l  itself  from  the  sovereignty 
of  Milan  at  the  close  of  the  13th  centurv.  The  follow- 
ing  members  are  of  ecclesiastical  importance: 

1.  Giovanni  i>k*,  fourth  son  of  Matteo  the  Great, 
was  born  in  1200,  and,  having  entered  the  monastic  life, 
was  made  cardinal  by  the  antipope  Nicholas  V  (1320), 
and  became  bishop  of  Novara  (1330).  In  1317  he  had 
been  nominated  to  the  see  of  Milan,  and  in  1333  he  se- 
cured authority  fn>m  John  XXII  to  take  charge  of  that 
diocese,  and  finally  (July  17, 1342)  from  Clement  VI  the 
title  of  archbishop.  In  1350  he  ransomed  the  city  of 
Bol(M2;na  from  the  papal  troops,  and  in  1353  he  for  a 
while  successfully  resisted  the  political  combination 
against  him,  but  in  the  midst  of  these  events  he  dietl,at 
Milan,  Ocu  5, 1354. 

2.  (iii'SKPPE,  bom  about  1570,  entered  the  ecclesi- 
astic ranks,  and  was  one  of  the  four  doctors  chosen  by 
canlinal  F.  Borromeo  to  arran^  the  books  and  manu- 
scripts of  his  new  Ambrosian  library.  He  fulfilled  all 
his  duties  with  zeal  and  intelligence.  He  died  at  Mil- 
an in  1633,  leaving  a  few  works,  for  which  see  Hocfer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  (ienerale,  s.  v. 

3.  Ottone  I)k*,  real  founder  of  the  political  power  of 
the  family,  was  bom  in  1208  at  ITcogne,  a  village  be- 
tween the  Great  I^ke  and  the  Simplon.  He  early  at- 
tacheil  himself  to  cardinal  Ottaviano  Ubaldini,  who 
presente<l  him  to  |)ope  Urban  IV,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly appointed  archbishop  of  Milan,  July  12,  1262. 
His  administration  was  a  stormy  one  during  the  con- 
test against  the  Guelphs,  and  he  finally  resignetl  his 
political  affairs  to  his  grand-nephew  Matteo  (suraamed 
the  (yreat).  He  died  at  the  (Vjuvent  of  Chiaravalla, 
Aug.  18, 1295.     See  Hoefer,  Nour,  Biog,  Generate,  s,  v. 

Visdelou,  CLAin>K  i>b,  a  French  missionary,  was 
bom  in  August,  1656,  at  the  Castle  of  Bienassis  in  P16- 
neuf  (Cotes-du-Nord).  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered 
the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  at  Paris,  and  vigorously  applied 
himself  to  the  study  not  only  of  theology,  but  also  of 
mathematics  and  languages.  In  1685  he  accompanied 
Tachard  an<t  his  band  of  missionaries,  sent  out  by  Louis 
XIV,  to  China,  and  soon  surpriseil  the  natives  by  his 
rapid  ac<)uisition  of  their  language  and  his  other  ac- 
quirements. He  engaged  in  stuf>endous  studies  and 
literary'  labors,,  the  most  important  results  of  which 
were  embodied  in  supplementary'  corrections  to  D*Her- 
belot's  Bibliotheque  OrietUale,  The  arrival,  however, 
of  Touraon,  whom  Clement  XI  appointed  vicar-apoa- 
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lolic  to  Chilli,  in  which  capicii;  hr  v'aiud  Pekiii,  but  iiiiiunicTable  uprciB.     As  ihe  lupretoe  deity  he  I(nw4 

retired  (Auft-  3,  1706)  to  Niokin,  put  an  end  hi  these  linivvn  aiHl  earth.     He  ia  the  indefiniLJe  otDnipuIfgi. 

miwiaiiuy  buccchci  on  accoiuil  iir  aii  onlei  (iaaucd  by  mid  tlie  cumrulu  uf  the  gait  of  Sre  and  Ibe  ■(•ojib 

Tuuriion,Jan.28,1707)«KaiiititlbeolJc«remu»ie«beiUK  SrmiDieiit.    Uc  reclinea  on  the  lotiuj  is  u  liem  n  ik 

pradiued  by  the  Chriatiui  cunt-erts,  wbivh  eo  exuper-  luii|;-liiBkcd  buir ;  is  bbided  aiid  guuiled  bv  tbeanpni 

ausi  the  Chiune  emiieror  that  ViadelDuwuevenliully  uf  many  heada ;  ia  the  Itird  of  iimunienble  biMUiif  ibe    ' 

compelled  tuquit  Macao (JuDe24,ITUB),aDdberetiredta  mouliey-waniort  of  Hammiaiii  the  primal  fi>b  dF  tbt 

l>i>niiicheny,wheTehedied,Nuv.  11, 1737.    See  Hoefer,  ocean  of  birtha;  the  eternal  lorunw  who  caii  bni  n> 

l\'ouB.  Biug.  Ghiiruie,i.v,  hii  back  the  weight  of  the  univeraei  the  maii-liiiii ;  the 

.up.  «S  which  wind  round  a  per^ndicolar  .bailor  pil-    "  '''"?^-  „^''"'' ""i""  '"^  ^e^  .prwR.  ft™h» 

lar  cUed  the  newel.     The  mVjority  or.i.cienl  chuiih-    "''^     ■?«."  '""  'l'"^'"!  "'  '?*  Pf*''™  »'"■  •'".» 

towers  are  provided  with  staircases  of  ihia  kind,  and   ' 

Ibey  arc  to  be  found   in   varinus  situatiuns  in  meal 

Middle-age  buildin)^     During  the  prevalence  of  tbi 

Norman  style,  the  stepe  were  fiinned  of  xnail  stonei 

supported  on  a  cuntinunuH  spiral  vault  reaching  ibi 

whule  height  of  the  stwrs,  one  nde  of  which  rested  »r 

Ihe  newel,  and  the  other  on  the  main  wall;  subsequenr 

ly  U>  this  period  the  .tepa  were  each  made  of  a  .ingli 

•tone,  one  end  of  which  oa.  inserted  into  the  msit 

wall,  and  the  other  rested  upon  and  formed  part  of  tbi 


-  per»n;  and  is  ihe  loved  of  the  Gopi\ibr 
[  thousand  sbepherdeSKS  wbom  be  divinely  scductd; 
'  while  the  Invelr  Ldk.hmi,  goddess  of  pnaptrity,  mi  u 
his  feet  and  fondle,  her  lord.  He  rides  on  Giuudi,) 
creature  partially  man,  partially  bird.  He  witMi  Ibt 
axe,  drives  the  plough,  or  sits  on  the  thmne.  Ittiitht 
hero  of  the  Rarmiydm,  and  ia  lauded  iu  the  MaluM- 


Vialmu  (Sanicnt,  riit,  "encompass"  or  nt,  ''to 
penetrate"),  the  aecond  god  oT  the  lliiida  Trimflrti,  and 
considered  by  his  worshippera  the  supreme  god  of  the 
pantheon.  In  the  Rig-Veila  Vishnu  is  a  represenlMion 
of  the  sun,  who  "strides  thmugh   '  '         ' 


the  earth,"  and  "i 


mty,  these  tl 


remarkable  Ibing  aliout  Vishnu  as  apd 

presented  to  us  as  the  champion  of  gnd*  and  nen.  Tkt 
mytb.  ciinceming  these  arose  from  the  idea  that  akni- 
ever  a  great  physical  or  moral  disorder  dislnrbfd  tie 
worid,  Viahnn  desceiuled  in  a  small  portion  of  biamtwe 
to  set  it  right,  and  thus  pre«en-e  creation.  Sueh  ileiwmt 
regions  of  of  the  god  are  called  Aratarai  (Sanscrit, orKfiUKiU"! 
I  his  step."     Ac-    tri,  to  descend),  and  consist  in  Vishnu's  being  miypiti 

of  ri«Dg,  cm  the  mal  or  superhuman  being,  or  io  have  been  bum  •/  hu- 

or,  according  to  iDsn  parents  in  a  human  form,  but  posaeaaed  uf  niltan- 

the  intermediate  lou.  powers.     Some  of  the  avatars  are  of  an  raiiirij- 

oeniator  remarks  cosmicsl  chancier,  while  otlicrs  are  pnibably  bawd  >■ 

ifeststions  repre-  historical  events,  the  leading  personage  of  which  ■•> 

the  third  solar  gradually  endowed  with  divine  atlrihutes,  until  it « 


another,  its  manifestation  on  earth, 
apace,  and  in  heaven;  and  a  later  co 
that  Vishnu  in  the  Ant  of  these  rn 
aenu  fljre.  in  the  second  lightning,  a 

light    From  this  position  which  Vishnu  holds  ia  the  regarded  as  the  iiii^matlon  of  the  deity  iliieK.    TbfT 

Rig-Veda,  it  appears  chat  be  was  not  regarded  as  au-  are  ten  in  number,  and,  with  the  eieeptiun  of  the  IM 

preme,  or  even  aa  equal,  to  the  oilier  deitiea  who  occu-  belong  to  the  past;  Ihe  lenih  is  yet  to  come.    Tbc 

pied  the  foremost  rank  in  theVedic  period.     But  when  usual  enumeration  is  aa  follows:  1.  Halsya  (q.r-l.  i« 

wecomelo  the  epic  times  of  Sanscrit,  to  the  Mahabid-  Gah;  3.  Kflnua  (q.  v.),  or  tortoise;  8.  Varaha  (q.').* 

r<i(<i  and  Aanoyiinn,  then  we  find  the  sun-god  of  the  boar ;  4.  Narasingha  (q.  v.),  or  man-lioD ;  b.  TatDua 

Vedaa  n&e  into  sudden  prominence,  and  become  idenli-  (q.  v.),  or  dwarf;  6.  Parasurama  (q.  v.) ;  7.  Rima  (q.r-)-- 

tied  with  the  eternal  prime  essence  itself.     In  the  Mii-  or  Hamachandra ;  8.  Krishna  (q.  v.)   and  Balsrimtt 

habiirata,  however,  allboiigh  treated  aa  one  of  the  9.  Buddha  (q.  v.) ;  and,  10.  KalkL     Thia  number  sad 

tria.1,  he  is  now  and  then  apoken  of  as  if  he  were  not  enumeration,  however,  were  not  at  all  times  the  »aif-- 

of  equal  honor  with  Siva.    lint  the  ffiinuiy&n  is  wholly  The  JfsAiiUiirafa  mentions  ten,  but  withnamesdiftc 

devoted  to  his  praise.    In  that  epic  he  ia  the  chief  of  ing  aonwwhat  from  these  given.    Tbe  Bkagamlii-P*^ 

the  gods,  and  hia  supremacy  ia  in  every  way  conapicu-  rSiui  mentions  twenty-two,  while  other  works  speak  <# 

ous  and  complete.  twenty-four,  or  even  call  them  numberieaa.    It  it  h^^ 

If  we  are  IO  believe  (he  votaries  of  Viahnu  and  [hose  cause  of  the  peculisr  atiraetiveneas  to  the  Hindfl  min  ^ 

who  have  written  in  praise  of  him,  we  must  believe  of  many  of  Ihe  avalara  that  Viahnu  aprang  up  tu 


:   long.    Tbtae 


y  conoecled  w 


allied  his  pwtioT 


byaLJ 

awhcJ 


votaries.  It  will  be  ailmitied 
wlm  have  read  Ihe  I'urftnai 
Brahma  ia  representeil  as  a  lii 
lusts  after  bis  own  daughter 
Siva  is  an  adulterer,  and  abominably^ 
vicious  and  f^Todous;  and  that  Vii.hiii^ 
is  a  fornicator  aa  well  as  a  thief  frunC 
his  cradle.  It  is  difficult  lu  choiK^ 
Ihe  object  of  worship  from  sucli  ^ 
triad.  But  Ihe  Brahioan  ftwJs  tlia* 
hehasiioauth>irityt«  judge  the  god* 
by  any  ninrlal  standard.  All  terrr*" 
trial  mailers,  giwl  or  rvil,  are  otil^ 
r^ardeil  aa  aRunliiig  apun  to  iM 
idle  gods,  who  are,  by  virtue  of  ihM.. 
divinilv,  above  all  responaibiliiv. 

Vishnu's  wife  ia  Sri  or  /.ojbfiwi 
(q.  v.),  and  his  paradiie  VaikunthM 
When  represented  he  ia  of  a  dni 
hue,  with  four  hands,  in  which  be 
holds (1)  aconcb-sbell  tduwa  in  bat- 
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B  at  Mivereign  power ;  (S)  • 
■a  a  typ*  of  c 


e,  th«  Kamtn-    i 


I,  the    open  rorthetemporaty  ■< 


r  rtpreftCDtatioiii  ire   men-    with  a 
under  the  different  «vmta™.  iwculia 

Wilion,  Tramlalion  nfiht  Vi$hitu-PHr&aa  (Lund, 
;  Bumoaf,  Iji  Bkagarala'PurSna  (Paris,  1B40-  rourin,  b 
i^ni^oia,  ifarinaiua  (ibid.  1934-35) ;  I^saen,  In-  dutT  eoniii 
Abmhunuhnuk  (Bonn  and  Leipsic,  1H&S-66):  '  of  Marr,  n 
Oripaal  Stuwril  Trzli  (Lond.  IS.^S-CS);  Unar,  the  Kiciet] 
I  Piatkam!  TiwWtT,  Chipi /mm  a  Grrmm  Work  congregili 
S.Y.1872);  Wimama,ffi*to«in(Lond.l877).  "  ' 
■Ibla  Cbaroll  d«i)cnat«  the  wbnle  body  of  the 
wd  believere  in  divine  truth  united  in  one  trndy, 
SiiiKuiihetl  fTum  Iboae  who  are  Itik  Mievtrt, 
\  with  the  fonner,  yet  not  to  be  diatinffuiiihed 
hem,  and  heiiee  called  the  ineitihU  Churcb.     Sec- 


IK  the  aick  and  |> 
liliubeth.     The  i 


■Ion  (nme  deriTiliv 

IBt"!,  to  Kff  urrofuii}, 

tain  KciieTy  or  circumslancCB  to  the  mind  of  t 
I  while  awake.  See  Dream.  When  Aaron  and 
n  munnuiHl  againit  Mosei  (Numb,  xii,  6-8),  the 
aid,  "Hear  nuw  my  wordi:  if  then  be  a  pniphel 
;  you,  I  the  Lord  will  make  myself  known  unu 
n  a  virion,  and  will  tpeak  unio  him  in  a  dream, 
rvant  Mtnea  i*  not  ao,  who  ia  faithful  in  all  mine 
With  him  wiU  I  apeak  mouth  lu  muuth,  even 

•r  the  Lord  shall  he  behold."     The  falw  pniphet 


f  himself,  ll 


IS  pers-e 


e  hadH 


changed  iii 
_    _  a  relieinn,anu  It  received  me  name  oi 

Ordrr  of  l\e  I'iiilnlvm  (q.  v.),  with  a  sepante  rule 
named  after  Augustine.  The  «in«liiutio»s  were  framed 
bvFrwicis  and  conHrmed  by  Urban  VIII  in  IGAi.  The 
diocesan  bishop  cuulinueil  (o  encrcise  authority  over  ' 
the  on  let  within  his  see.  A  special  garb  was  prescribed,. 
of  black,  with  white  veil  and  black  forehead-piece,  and 
seclorinn  was  introduced,  which  did  away  with  the  visita- 
tion of  the  sick  and  poor.  Ascetical  practices  were  not 
at  beMH,  opoiii ;  maiie  more  severe^  The  order  is  now  extended  over 
iral  pfesentatior  Italy,  France,  Swiiaerland.  Poland.  Austria,  Syria,  and 
'  America.  It  has  rendered  meritorious  service  in  Ihtt 
instnictiun  of  the  voung.  See  Henog.  Reiil-hMtyUop, 
«.v.;  and  JitnCiiiuief  Sfi/'umitk  (Paris,  I8fi8). 

Vlattatio  LmiKUM  ««. /t/HufoJanih  Auiritatioa 
of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  (Peter  and  Paul)  at  Kome 
may  be  imposed  by  a  vow  or  by  legal  requirement.  The 
fonner  cause  was  very  fruitful  of  such  visits  during  the 
Alicldle  Ages,  and  special  prr>Iection  wan  accorded  to 
"  Peiegrini  qui  propter  Dcum  Komam  vsduni,  Romipe- 
im  ApuatoJomm  limina  visltante>.''etc.  It  was  the  spe- 
cisl  privilege  of  the  bishops  In  grant  dispensation  from 
such  \-ows;  but  the  popes  introduced  ■  papal  reaerrarioa 
after  a  time,  to  protect  themselves  against  abuse*  on 
the  pan  of  bishops,  though  the  applici 


i,  1),  "The  word  of  the 


hennoiididnotirnti/artA;"  that  l^jjl^^'' 

A         1  t.u.        ^^^  Vi^aiin 


of  the 


3  the 


:  ttgr  is  regulated  by  the  pope,  i 


SeeUKiM.  Vinooisatsusometimea 
lie  ecatalic  slat*  of  the  propheM  whet 
d   with    cmimunicaltoiis    from   Jehovah.       Sea 

lit  (^f.  iwiiriciirTofuii).  Little  mention  is  made 
Bible  of  cerenwtiiea  or  cMnplimentary  riaiu  of  a 
character.  See  CouirTEar.  Uuesta  were  wel- 
with  water  to  wash  their  feel  (()«i.xviii,4i  xxiv, 

idg.  xiK,-2li  ISam.  XXV,  41;  trtike  vii,  44,  etc; 
Shaw,  TrattU,  p.  108) ;  Just  as  in  modem  times 
tobacco,  and  frequently  other  refreshments  are 

1,  and  the  beard  is  sometimes  sprinkled  with  per- 
water  (Arvieux,  iii.  186,  Harmer,  ii.  77,  fB:  Mi, 
A  repast  was  speedily  prepared  ((Jen.  xviii,  4 ; 

xii,  !1 ;  corap.  Niebuhr,  BbL  p.  M;  Arvieux,  iv, 

ind  the  (piest's  snimals  were  provided  for  (Gen. 

»2j  Judg.  xix,  21).    See  Hchfitai.itt.     Pres- 

It  was  regarded  as  ■  sacred  ilutv  to  virit  the 
lirach,  vii,  S9j  Hall,  xxv,  36.  43),  ami  the  Tnl- 
U  had  the  proverb  '*Tu  neglect  to  visit  the  sick 
same  as  to  abed  blood"  (see  .Schotigen,  //or.  Hd). 
K\-)\  a  principle  lA'  bumaniiy  that  was  recog- 
c*ca  among  the  heathen  (see  Kype,  Obtem.  i, 

titailts,  nuns  of  the  visitation  of  Eliaabeth,  the 
TofJohiitheBiptist,byMarj-,ihe  mother  of  Je«u\ 
tuie  an  order  founded  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales — 
c  tbev  are  sometimes  called  Sattninu — in  eon- 
nn  with  Madame  deChanlsl.  The  Hrst  house  woo 
•d  at  Annecy  in  the  spring  of  I6II>.  and  in  .lune 
[■ve  the  order  an  exceedingly  simple  nde.  There  . 
beTMseclnaion.no  peculiaritv  of  drew,  except  that  I 
K  abooM  be  black,  and  a  black  veil  shoukl  cover  - 


■mert.  a 


e  Chuii:b  ii 


the  Church.  F.ach  prelate  is  obliged,  to  this  end,  to 
'  visit  Home  at  stated  times,  and  to  submit  written  re- 
ports of  hia  charge  during  tbe  intervals.  The  earliest 
decree  bearing  on  the  subject  was  issued  by  a  Roman 
synod  in  74S,  which  obliged  biahupa  subject  to  the  Ro- 
man see  to  frequently  visit  their  superior  (c  4,  disc, 
xciii  i  see  also  Librr  Mumiii,  op.  et  stod.  Gamerii 
[Paris,  IBM),  4to].  p.  66).  Since  the  lime  of  Cregoiy 
VII  a  similar  oblij^l ion  was  imposed  on  sll  metropoli- 
l«n>(c.4,x,OeJHr->roadi,ii,24,«reg.VlI,an.ll)79>, 
and  afterwards  on  idl  prelate\  partienlarl.v  bishops,  the 
interval*  between  their  visits  being  regulated  by  Ihe 
distance  of  the  particular  diocese  from  Home.  Certain 
biahopa  having  seenied  an  exemption  from  this  duty, 
their  privil^fe  was  revoked  bv  Alexander  IV  in  l!67> 
The  bull  RomaHui  Ponli/tx  (BhWit.  Magn.  [ed.  Lux- 
cmh.],  ii,  561),  inued  by  Sixtnn  V  on  Dec.  SO,  1534,. 
mmmantled  the  bishops  resident  in  llediterninean  lBnde> 

Dulside  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  once  in  four;  all  others, 
living  in  Europe  and  eastward  of  the  American  conti- 


uftbe  world  or 


mug  SI 


eaia.  Renedict  XlVexlend- 
make  it  cover  all  prelates  nf 
livery  ciass  wnu  snwiKi  nave  terrilorisl  jurisdiction,  in 
Ihe  conaiilutinn  Qvof  Sanda  of  Nov.  28, 1740  (Hallar. 
at.  xvi.  ful.  II).  It  is  generally  conceded  that  even  tit- 
iilary  bishops  are  held  to  this  duly. 

The  VMalio  timinum  should  be  made  by  the  prelate 
in  proper  person,  but.  In  case  of  need,  a  subetitule  spe- 
i-ially  Niithorixed  may  be  employed  by  him.  The  in- 
iTpased  facilities  of  travel  in  mixlern  times  have  mads 
^Hch  visitation*  a  matter  of  regular  recurrence,  and  tba 
lUihstitution  for  them  of  a  written  report  is  now  infra- 
<|uent.   The  report  Dt  ElaM  Eodtaa  a,  bowever,  pan- 


VISITATION 


)y  onl  aiiil  partly  written.  A  apecial 
specting  it  WIS  i-lslx>nted  by  Protper  Liinbertini,  the 
aiiLMigueiil  \Hi[it  [<f iieilict  XIV,  anJ  is  ^iveii  afitT  vuL  ii 
of  bin  hullanam,  aiirl  alsu  in  the  appi'iiilix  li>  liis  vtork 
I>t  JigHode  IHoatuna,  and  in  Richlt^r  ami  Schulle'ii  sili- 
tiuii  uf  the  Com.  Triilnt.  (tips.  IMo3).  [ 

See  Ferraris,  Biblwlh.  C-mmra;  Rcnnlict  XIV  aa 
■bow;  Uaiigen, />;>■  rOm.C«iv,\a  Xriltrhr.  f.Rfrht  u. 
PuiaU-  d.  Kirtkr,  by  JaoibsMi  ami  Kk-htur.  No.  3;  (iie- 
aelcr,  Kiirimffnci.  ii.  i ;  I>hilipp,  Kirrhrmrrkl,  ii,  HI, 
82;  Ufn'in.ii't'l-Encytlop.t.v. 

Tialtation  (n'nipp,  iirmowii),  iti  Scripture  Ian- 
guige,  is  Bumetimcs  taken  for  ■  virit  nf  tnervy  Truin  iioil 
(Ueii.  1,-24;  Exod.  xiii,  19:  Liikt  i,66,  tic),  but  ollrner 
foi  a  viNt  iif  ri^pr  aiid  vciif(eaiicr.  Day  ur  viaitation, 
year  ur  viiitaliun.  or  time  ot  viiiutiuu,  generally  ugni- 
ttm  Ibe  time  t>f  allliclinn  and  venifcance;  »r  nfckwe  m- 
iptdina  (Kxul.  xxii.  Si;  laa.  xiiii,  17;   1  VtU  U,  IS, 


1*:.). 


»  ecdr>ia>tic*I  pbraae,  is  tlie  i 


lurch.    Formeriy  these  viiita  were  perfunneil  by  the 
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was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Lulbenn  Serutmaliai,  nj 

one  feature  of  the  LutheriD  polity.     Supriiiiindtiu 

were  a|)poiatRl  [»  lake  the  place  iif  Inoliutw,  and  <uf 

ciie  an  uveniiKhi  upon  the  ducttiiie  and  Kiirahip  iif  ibt 

churches,  aiitl  upipii  the  paBtun.     See  Fisher, //uf.  r/ 

lit  Rr/vrmilim,  i,.4UI. 

VlSlTATIdN  OP  THE  Sick  is  Ihr  duly  of  ikilot 

e  sick  and  minisrrriii):  to  Iheit  Innporal  and  tpitiniil 

inu.     I'lie  apiinipriaie  tVitni*  uiied  in  ihe  Epbiuiiil 

Church  in  Ihii  work  are  fuund  in  Itte  Baai  n/'(.'>inM 

Prag.,: 

Vlaltatorlal  Poweii  is  the  authnrily  pnnnnllR 
the  visitor  of  a  cnrporale  body  or  cccln>iii>(i['al  iiciHr. 
"Every  corporstion,  whether  lay  or  ecrknMinLii 
Tisilable  l>r  some  superior;  ami  erery  apiritual  pnM, 
heiiig  a  oorporaiiou  sole,  i>  visiuUe  br  the  mliaiiT. 
There  ia.  however,  in  nor  eccleiiMiciJ  IH'lily,  m  n- 
ceplion  to  ibis  rule,  fiir,  hy  CMnpoaitinn,  the  SRhUA- 
i>p  of  Cmiierhury  never  visits  the  bishop  of  Londne. 
l>iirinf[  a  viaitaliiHI  sli  inhrrior  JunHliclinaa  irr  ii- 
bjbiied  frtmi   e» 


of  curates  and  vicars.    Ai 


IP  bill 


Lb  early  a*  1179  action  was 
;tiip  the  retinue  of  the  viwt- 
trictive  meawres  have  been 
In  the  Church  uf  EngUml 
three  years,  in  nrrin  to  tcive 


chiin'hei>.  The  archdeacon  visits  in  hi*  place  in  ihe 
interim.  The  lenn  ia  also  applied  to  the  work  uf  the 
paalnr.  in  Protestant  churches,  of  calling  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  Ihe  Church  to  inquire  as  to  Ihe  prosperity  of 
their  souls.  In  a  divine  or  spiritual  wiise.  the  certn  is 
■tilled  to  either  a  communication  of  ilivine  luve,  or  to 
any  calamity,  individual  or  national. 

VISITATION  OP  (rAs  Bluttd  I'irstn)  Haki  is  the 
journey  made  by  the  mother  of  our  Ijird  to  the  hill- 
countri'  of  Judiea.  tuviHl  the  mother  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist. This  ha!>  been  a  favorite  subject  for  the  artist  in 
all  agca.  See  Jameson,  /.rgendi  oftke  Madomta,  p.  1X6 
»q. 

VISITATION  (<JF  St.  Marv),  FranvAi.  ok  the,  ■ 
foiival  of  the  Church  of  Hume,  instituted  about  IS38 
bv  pope  Urban  VI.  in  memory  of  the  '  ' 
(q.  V.)  to  Elisabeth,  the  moiher  of  Jol 
is  dxed  fur  July  S.  See 
JaiDesnn,  Lrgtndt  oj'lht  Ma- 
donna, p.  193. 

VISITATKJN  (OP  St. 
HAKr),  Orhkr  op  -ruR,  is 
a  congregation  of  nuns,  in- 
atituted  in  1610  by  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  and  SL 
Jeanne  Franpiiso  de  Cban- 
taL  The  design  of  the  or- 
der was  to  receive  those 
women  who,  by  reason  of 
their  intirmities  of  body  or 
mind,  their  extreme  pover- 
ty, prei-iou*  errors  of  life 
DC  Slate  of  w  dourfaoiid,  «ere 
excl  dcd  torn  the  other 
reunUr  commu  es.  See 
Mignei  H  1  ot  nhrt  Re- 
liffKUX  I     922  sq     Janie- 


■wime  tl 


inued  niMiiihuiMl 


Visitor,  in  official  laugunge,  is  an  ini>prrl«rr,lhc.l- 
:s  politic,  eecletiastical,  or  rivU.     With  n«|Kct  in  "t- 


Mbe  b 


Ordf  I 


p  447  B< 


See  V». 


\  ISITATI  V  T  IE  Sat 
OM,  s  he  spect  on  of  he 
Saxon  eh  rehes  bv  »  nm, 
appo  ed  a  he  request  of 
the  theologians  in  l.')2i.  ijnbit 
The  system  of  auperriuon 


The  atcUiiiliif  ' 
ia  the  supreme  ecdesiastieal  visjlur  in  his  piniiaB,iBl 

eral  ilioceses  of  all  deans  and  chaplen.  parsiiiis  tiofk 
and  all  xpiritual  corpuraliuns.  Vltilors  of  fUrei*  snJ 
other  eleemnsyiiary  corporaliiHis  are  genenlly  il>l)^ 
pendent  of  the  diocesan,  being  extra-diocesin.  Swp*- 
limes  a  visilor  or  visitur-KCneral  is  appoiiileil  wiih  O' 
irannlinary  puweis.  See  Hill,  Enr/liih  J/ouoKi^ 
p.  in  sq. 

VitO,  Fbat  ClUBTrtBAi.  iiKi,  B  Spanish  painter  of 
Ihe  iiih  ceuturi-.  resided  al  Jlatirid,  and  at  one  liM 
behl  the  office  of  commiiaary- general  of  the  Inliiii. 
He  painted  all  the  saint*  of  the  (Inlerof  San  Fruio» 
for  the  chai Iter- house  of  the  convent  of  that  ordn  •( 
Conlovi.  He  was  a  monk  of  t  he  same  onler,  aiiri  <IM 
At  Madrid  about  17U0.  See  ^[iDoner,  Hioy.  HiH."}'^ 
Fiat  A  rli,  s.  V. 


!e  philuaopby,  is 


Vlapered,  in  il 

he  Zeinlavesta  (q.  r.j. 
Vlaaolier,  Cornulis,  a  celebrated  Duti 


He  died  in  167a  Anu*-'' 
■riuu  of  sacred  subjects  may  be  named,  TAc  .li^^ 
zling  Ihf  Utparlurt  of  Abrahmn.  afler  Baasano:  - 
Abniham'4  Arriral  al  Sk/iem,  M.:S«ia»iia  ami  P 
KUItTi,  t.f\XT  (juiiiii! — ilagdaUn  TVntfmi,  design  dout^ 
full— r*^  Entombmrvl  o/Ckrut,  after  Paul  VeromgC 
—  Tht  Lail  Juilj/mml,  ahtT  Kubens:  — and  Tit  H<^ 
Fumify,      See  Spooner,  hiog.  Uitl.  of  Ike  Fine  A  f^ 

Vlsncln*  and  Tiaoct*  were  Uallico-Gernuur' 
gods,  of  which  the  tirsi.  identical  with  Merciiri-,  appe^ 
on  a  simnge  tablet  recently  found  on  Ihe  Neckar. 

Vlawamltra  (Kanarrit  ruirii.  "all,"  and  bhI* 
'  friend."  i.  e.  fricml  of  all  Ibe  gods),  an  intemtingeha  ' 
acter  in  the  mylholi^ical  history  of  India,  wan  the  ^ 
hnr  of  many  hymns  of  Ihe  Ripveila  [nee  VhiiaI;  \0 
his  fame,  which  [>fn'adea  all  the  periods  of  Sanscrii 
eralure.  is  chiedy  fniindeil  on  Ihe  remarkable  fart  t>  -4 
ihinigb  hy  birth  a  Kshaltriya,  or  man  of  military  car^ 
he  succeeded  in  having  himwlf  admitted  into  the  Bi^ 


VITAL  60 

lUiic  cute,  iftct  ■  long  cwntcst  which  he  hail  to  wage  ' 
gainst  the  Biahi  VuUhcha  (q.  v.).  From  Ihe  epic  poems 
nd  the  Pursnu,  it  would  seem  that  the  result  of  this 
ontHl  wu  the  elevation  of  ViawimitrB  to  the  rank  of 

Brahinana.  But  the  later  traditioiiM  relating  In  this 
ontest  are  otherwise  accounted  for.  It  is  thuu);ht  that, 
ince  the  liTalrv  between  Vinwaniitra  and  Vasishtha  is 
Uuded  to  in  several  nr  the  Kigveda  hymns,  and  since 
he  caste  distincti»D  at  later  periods  of  llinduism  was 
lot  yet  e«tabliahed,  these  traditions  resulted  frnm  the 
ireumstance  that  Sudas,  a  liintc  nameil  in  the  Rig- 
leds,  who  emplayeil  VaaishCha  fur  his  house-prieM,  al- 
owed,  fnr  some  unlmnwn  reason,  Viswamitra  also  tn  ot- 
iciate  for  him  at  sacrifices;  and  that  the  latter,  incur- 
iog  on  this  grounil  the  Jealnusy  of  Taiiihtha,  had  to 
najntain  liy  Tnrce  the  prerogative  conferred  on  him  by 
lis  royal  master.  Many  legends  are  related  concern- 
Kg  him.  See  Huir,  Original  Sanserif  Ttzli  (Loud. 
K58). 

Vital,  St.,  an  early  French  monk,  was  bom  about 
)50  St  Tiercerille,  near  Mortain,  Normandy.  He  left 
ia  native  land  to  gain  instruction  from  the  most  learned 
en  of  bis  time,  was  ordained,  and  became  (atniit  1080) 
■■plain  of  Robert,  count  of  Mortain,  who  furnished 
m  a  prebendship  in  the  collegial  church  of  St.  Gvroul, 
unded  by  him  in  1082.  Vital,  nevertheless,  renounced 
la  hunuTs  and  emoluments  (about  1091),  and  retired 
Dong  the  rocks  </  Mortain.  The  number  of  his  ful- 
wers  increasing,  he  went  (in  1093)  to  the  forest  of 
raoD,  and  arierwarila  to  that  <ir  Fuuetrrs.  He  finally 
ibout  1105)  founded  an  abbey  in  the  forest  of  Savignv, 
emr  Hortain.  deilicated  to  the  Trinity,  which  was  con- 
nTiedinlll2.  Thence  Vital  made  extended  preaihinj; 
Hira,  the  fame  of  which  reached  even  the  papal  ears, 
n   IliO  he  passed  over  to  England,  where  he  made 
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i  he  II 


eried  In  Neuf-Boui|;  a  nunnery  which  he  had  ft 
■ear  Savigny,  in  honor  of  his  sister  St.  Adeline.  He 
lied  while  performing  matins  at  the  piiorv  of  Dam- 
nerre,  Sept.  16,  1132.  The  monastcri-  established  by 
lim  gave  rise  to  many  others,  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  those  of  La 
Frappe,  Foummont,  and  Auhioy.  It  finally  (in  1148) 
passed  over  to  the  Order  of  Citeaux.  One  of  the  last  suc- 
ceg»>n  of  ahbe  Vital  was  Massillon.    See  Hoefer,  A'vui. 

Vital  CiiAJiM,  a  famous  Cabalist  and  pupil  of 
luac  I^ria  (q.  v.),  was  a  descendant  of  a  Calabrian 
ramily.  He  was  bom  in  1&43,  and  died  in  16m  Aftet 
:he  death  of  his  teacher,  Vital  diligently  collected  all 
:be  mannacript  nut«a  of  Ibe  lectures  which  Loria's  die- 
iples  hail  written  dawn,  from  which,  togethf 
wn  jottings,  he  pmluced  the  gigantic  and  Tamous 
nt«ni  uf  the  Cabala  entitled  the  Trrt  of  Lift, 
^^nn  fi.  This  work,  upon  which  Vital  labored  over 
lirty  yean,  was  at  first  circulalnl  in  manuscript  copies, 
id  every  one  of  the  Cabalistic  disciples  had  i^  pledge 
jmaelf,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  not  to  allow  a 
ipy  to  be  made  for  a  foreign  land,  so  tliat  for  •  time 
U  the  codices  remained  in  Palestine.  "Chajim's  ex- 
raple,"  aays  Sleinschneider,  "gave  a  great  impulne  to 
is  fertile  fallowers,  and  not  long  aflerwanlp,  Aaron 
lerechjs  of  Modena  declared  (in  a  manuscript  work, 
639)  that  he  had  somewhere  read  thai  it  is  the  duly 
f  every  student  to  write  down  the  principles  of  the 
:at>ala.  With  respect  U>  the  authenticity  and  ar- 
•ngement  of  these  writings,  nearly  all  of  which  bear 
he  name  oT  Chajim,  and  ate  extant  in  hundreds  of 
nanuecripis  (the  verv  few  Ihat  are  printed  having  ap- 
leared  tngether  with  other  older  Cabalistic  works  at 
£orez,  17S4-85),  we  find  an  aj>piiralat  crilinit  of  no 
(■>  than  four  Tecensions;  and  Chajim  himeelf  began 
lia  compwhensive  work  with  such  care  that  he  distin- 
guished what  he  fouod  taught  in  Loria's  name  from 
ahat  he  considered  as  authentic  tradition.  But  his 
>wn  account  of  the  different  ways  in  which  he  arranged 
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mid  rearranged  his  materials,  and  the  accounts  of  those 
^i-liii  again  prppared  his  writings  for  [he  press  (viz,  his 
ifin.  Samuel  Vital  of  Damascus:  the  polygrap her  Jacob 
/.triiiteb,  a  I'ortuguese  phyj>iciaii  in  Palestine,  I619-a2; 
nn<1  his  (rerman  pupil  .Melr  I'upgiers  at  Jerusalem,  ob. 
Iii'ij),and,  lastly,  acomgiarison  uf  the  different  forms  in 
H  h  ich  (he  same  formiilts  and  plays  upon  letters  appear 
and  reappear,  must  make  every  honest  student  despair 
oF  ever  producing  light  and  order  out  of  this  vast  mass 
orconfiisinni  and  we  might  sum  up  our  judgment,  like 
a  n  ingenious  bibliographer,  in  the  words  "  The  dream  of 
f  faniaoh  is  oite."  The  work  of  Chajim  oonusls  of  six 
[>arisi  a  portion  of  that  part  which  treats  of  the  doc- 
ifiix  o/mnrmp^Aoni  (C'ilisan)  has  been  translated 
iiiiii  Latin  by  Knorr  von  Roaenroth.  See  FUret,  BiU. 
y»>i.iii,479  sq.j  Uinnhurg,  A'(iA6iiJ<iA,p.  135;  De'Kossi, 
fiLioniirio  Sloiieo  {Cecal,  transl.),  ]•.  328  sq.;  Gr^li. 
i:.<ch.  d,  Jaden.  iic,ii5  sq.;  and  note,  8,  p.  Ixxv;  x, 
I  2.',  sq. ;  Stcinscbiieider,  Jnciih  Liltraturt,  p.  327  sq. 

Tltali,  Aleuaodro,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
0,1  L'ibino  in  ISW.  He  was  instructed  by  Fedengii 
Hanccio,  who  aansled  him  in  some  of  his  beet  wotks^ 
Me  copied  the  Aimmaatirm  of  Lartio,  by  Bamccio, 
with  such  success  Chat  it  might  ea«ly  be  mistaken  for 
itieotiginaL  His  Sl.Affwi,  in  the  cathedral,  and  Si. 
A  wjuttiw,  in  the  Church  of  the  Eremitani,  at  Urbino, 
art  among  his  best  works.  He  died  in  ItiSO.  See 
]S|>iionet,  Biog.  Ilitt.  of  the  Fine  A  rli,  s.  v. 

Vitali,  atoMppA,  a  painter  of  Bolt^a,  flourished 
ab.nit  17|)U.  He  studied  under  CiangioseKb  del  Sole, 
null  painted  history,  lie  executed  some  works  fur  the 
ciuiiches  of  bologna,  the  most  imporuiu  of  which  are 
the  Arinu»cialion,  in  San  Anionia;  SI.  Pilronio,  in  SS. 
Siliasiiano  e  Rocco;  and  the  Atiirlgrrim  nJ'SI.Cealia, 
in  the  church  of  that  saint.  He  died  some  lime  af- 
i^r  1720.     See  Spooner,  Biog.  Ilial.  of  Ihe  tint  ArU, 

71taUan,  pope  from  (167  until  672.  In  that  age 
I  thi-  pope  was  subject  to  the  emperor,  and  Vitalian  was 
(Ijjiged  to  write  to  Coiislans  II  lu  request  the  imperial 
c.iiiBrmation  of  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair.  In  the 
Kliinolhelile  controversy  he  was  obliged  to  bend  before 
L  he  imperial  parly,  which  favored  the  Munothelite  error. 
EIc  was  also  unsuccessful  in  maintaining  the  superiority 
oi  tr  bishop  Maurus  of  Ravenna  to  which  he  Uid  claim. 
Viialian's  influence  seems  lo  have  been  more  powerful 
in  England  than  elsewhere,  through  the  labors  of  The- 
(idiire,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  endeavored  to  es- 
utblish  dnifarmity  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  Vitalian 
ili^n  ceruin  letten  which  are  yet  extant;  and  died, it 
ifi  tUled,  on  Jan.  37,  672.     See  Herzog,  Real-EncsUop. 

Tltttlis  \  F[iii.''o,  a  French  prelate,  was  appointed 
i-ardinal  in  1312.  Me  oppoeed  the  Spirituals,  and  wnitB 
mystical  ex  posit  ii  ma  of  the  Proverbs,  the  Gospels,  the 
Apocalypse,  and  various  other  portions  of  the  Bible. 
The  exegesis  of  the  French  writers  of  this  period  is 
well  illustrated  by  his  .Vor«f  .l/frror  of  the  whole  ttiUe. 
.See  Mnshdm,  liin,  of  the  Church,  bk,  iii,  cent,  xiv,  pu 

Tite,  TiMOTKO  (also  called  tfctfa  i'ite  di  L'rbiaa).  an 
linlian  painter,  was  bom  at  Urbino  in  1470.  Ilesiudied 
under  Francesco  Francia  at  Bologna,  and  returned  to 
I'rbiiui  in  1496.  From  thence  he  repaired  to  the  acail- 
cra)'  which  his  relative  Raphael  had  opened  in  the 
Vniicaii  at  Rome.  He  assisted  Raphael  for  some  lime, 
anil  again  returned  to  Crbino,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  He  died  in  IbH.  Among  his 
principal  works  are  the  fHncnrrrg  nflht  Crou,  in  the 
<  Imrch  of  the  Conventuati  at  Pesaro;  the  Coneejilion, 
in  iheOsservanlialUtbinoi  and  the  jVo/i .Ve  Tanper*, 
ill  (he  Church  of  iiant'  AngeIn  at  Cagh.  See  Spooner, 
r.ii-g.  IliH. -/ihr  ti<tf  Arrt,t.v. 

71tek,  in  Chinese  mythology,  was  on  idol  wotahip- 
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ped  because  of  his  having  delivennl  the  earth  and  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  from  the  power  of  the  diemonSf  who 
devastated  them.  He  is  usually  represented  as  of  gigan- 
tic size,  very  fat,  and  sitting  upon  a  throne,  with  two  day 
mons  at  hij*  side  listening  to  his  commands.  Numerous 
daily  spice-offerings  were  made  to  him.  At  the  time  of 
these  offerings  his  priests  related  upon  their  kuees  the 
^reat  deeds  of  the  god. 

VitellioB,  an  African  Donatist,  floarisbed  about 
A.D.  344.  He  wrote  on  the  world's  hatred  to  the  ser- 
vants of  Grod,  against  the  pagans,  against  the  Catho- 
lics as  traditors,  and  some  other  tracts.  None  of  his 
works  remain.     See  Genoadius,  De  Viiis  lUiutribuM, 

8.V. 

Vitelliiui,  Anlus,  a  Roman  emperor,  son  of  Lucius 
Vitellius,  the  censor,  was  bom  A.D.  15.  Like  his  father, 
he  was  a  master  of  the  arts  of  servile  cringing  and  flat- 
tery. Through  the  favor  of  Tiberius,  Caius  Caligula, 
Claudius,  and  Nero,  he  was  advanced  to  high  station, 
and  on  the  death  of  Otho  was  proclaimed  emperor  in 
<xermauy  at  the  time  Vespasian  was  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Jews  early  in  69.  He  was  a  glutton  and  vo- 
luptuary, and  without  either  civil  or  military  talent. 


Coin  of  VitelliQS. 

About  the  time  he  arrived  in  Rome,  Vespasian  was  pro- 
claimed at  Alexandria,  and,  on  the  latter  arriving  in 
Italy  at  the  head  of  his  hostile  army,  Vitellius  was  put 
to  death,  Dec  22,  69  (Josephus,  War,  iv,  10;  Tacit. 
NisL  ii,  8 ;  Sucton.  Vitellius ).  See  Tillemont,  //«- 
tot  re  des  Empereursj  vol.  i;  Smith,  IHct,  ofCUisi.  Bioff, 
a.  V. 

Vitellius,  EraBmns,  a  Polish  bishop,  was  bom 
about  1470,  at  Cracow,  of  obscure  parentage.  He  stud- 
ied in  the  university  of  that  place  at  the  expense 
of  the  familv  of  Ciolck  de  Vitellio,  whose  name  he  as- 
aumed.  In  1491  he  became  doctor  at  the  university, 
■and  in  1504  was  nominated  by  prince  Alexander  as 
bishop  of  Flock.  He  visited  Rome  twice  to  present  the 
salutations  of  his  sovereign  to  the  pope.  la  1518  he 
was  sent  by  Sigismund  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  to  so- 
licit aid  against  the  Turks,  as  well  as  on  other  diplo- 
matic services.  He  died  in  1522.  See  Biographie 
UnirerseUef  s.  v. 

VitelliuB,  Lucius,  the  censor,  father  of  the  em- 
peror, was  made  governor  of  Syria,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  consulate,  A.D.  35 ;  and  the  same  year,  or  the  year 
following,  he  came  to  Jerasalem  at  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over, and  was  very  magnificently  entertained.  He  re- 
leased the  city  from  a  tax  on  fruits,  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  Jews  the  high-priest*s  habit,  with  the  pon- 
tifical omaments,  which  Herod  and  the  Romans  had  kept 
till  then  in  the  Tower  of  Antonia.  He  deposed  Joseph 
Caiaphas  from  the  high-priesthood,  and  put  in  his  place 
Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus,  but  deprived  him  of  his  digni- 
ty two  years  afterwards,  and  conferred  it  on  Theophilus, 
his  brother  (Josephus,  A  nt,  viii,  6).  He  was  noted  for 
his  sycophancy  and  public  intrigues  (Dio  Cass,  lix,  27 ; 
Tacit.  .1  rmal,  vi,  32 ;  xi,  1-3 ;  xii,  5).  See  Smith,  Diet, 
<tf  Class,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Vitis&tor,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Bacchus,  who  first  taught  the  planting  of  vines. 

Vitodurftnus,  Joiiamnes.    See  Wintkrthur. 

Vitringa,  Campeg;ius,  the  elder,  the  most  famous 
of  the  older  expositors  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  was  bom 
May  16,  1669,  at  Leeuwarden,  in  Friesland.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  jurist  of  high  rank  in  the  superior  court  of 


the  lancL  He  early  began  the  study  of  the  davi- 
cal  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  in  his  sixteenth  jeir 
entered  the  University  of  Franeker,  subsequently  giid> 
uating  at  Leyden.  In  1681  be  was  made  profeflwr  of 
Oriental  languages  at  Franeker,  two  years  later  profiw- 
or  of  theology,  and  after  ten  years  more  profcnor  of 
Church  history.  In  1698  he  refused  a  call  to  Utrvcbt. 
He  was  married,  and  became  the  father  of  four  mn»  lod 
one  daughter.  His  last  years  were  filled  with  pbysicil 
suffering,  from  which  he  was  releaaed  by  an  apoj^ic 
stroke,  March  81, 1722.  Albert  ScbulCens  delirend  hii 
funeral  oration. 

Vitringa  was  engaged  in  bat  two  literary  oootro* 
versies;  one  of  which,  with  Coooeius,  bis  former  tutor, 
had  respect  to  the  form  of  fizekieTs  temple,  and  the 
other,  vrith  Rhenford,  was  concerned  about  the  idlm 
(D^S^QS)  of  the  synagogne  (oomp.  Carpzov,  AppamL 
p.  811).    His  Commentary  on  Isaiah  (Leovardiie,  1714- 
20:  Basle,  1732,  2  vols.  foL;  Herbora,  1715;  Tubinfoi, 
1732 ;  in  German,  abridged,  by  BUching,  and  with  pref- 
ace by  Mosheim  [Halle,  1749-51])  is  stiU  worthy  of 
note.     Gesenius  asserts  that  it  weighs  down  all  pre- 
vious expositions  of  that  prophet,  and  many  of  move 
modem  times.     He  finds  its  author  given  to  Coooeiin 
methods  of  interpretation,  and  prone  to  apply  the  proph- 
ecy to  some  particular  historical  event  whenever  posn- 
ble ;  but  also  careful  to  expound  the  meaning  of  e?ery 
difilcult  passage,  and  ihoniughly  learned  io  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Bible  and  in  the  antiquities  of  the  nsr 
tions.     Collocations  of  passages  directed  against  alien 
peoples  are  made  by  him  which  constitute  an  important 
feature  of  his  work.     Next  in  value  mav  be  oonaideicd 
his  work  on  the  synagogue,  entitled  Arckisfmgo^ 
Obserratt,  Novis  IlL,  etc  (Ist  ed.  Franeker,  1685, 4to; 
2d  ed.  16%,  entitled  Dt  Stfnagog,  Vetere  Libri  Tm). 
Other  and  less  important  works  are,  Saerarum  (Hutemril. 
Lib,  VI  (ibid.  1683-1708  and  often),  which  expoMd  Vi- 
tringa to  the  charge  of  heterodoxy  from  some  critics:— 
Anucrisis  Apocahfps,  Joamus  Afxtst,  (ibid.  1705,  etc), 
directed  against  the  Church  of  Rome:  —  Uyf»ttffo$it 
Hist,  et  ChronoL  Hacr.  a  A/ undo  Condiio,  etc  (1708  sq.): 
^Typus  Theologies  Practica  (1716  sq.),     A  posthu- 
mous work,  CommenL  in  Libr,  Prophet,  Zacharitfi  etc, 
was  published  by  Venema  (lieovardiie,  17S4,4to). 

Three  of  Vitringa's  sons  died  in  early  life,  the  laat  of 
whom,  Horace,  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  acboUs 
before  his  decease  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  yeac^ 
His  observations  on  Vorst,  De  Hebraismis,  were  publish^^ 
by  Lambert  Bos  in  OhservaU,  Miscell,  (Franeker,  171  ^j 
8vo).     A  fourth  son,  Campegius,  becsnte  pntfesaor 
theology  at  Franeker  (see  the  following  article). 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Vitringa,  Campegius,  the  younger^  was  boro  ^ 
Franeker,  March  24, 1693,  and  matricakted  as  a  stude^ 
in  1708.  His  education  was  directed  chieflv  br  h  '^ 
father,  and  his  kinsman  Lambert  Bos.  He  became  do^ 
tor  of  theology  May  23, 1714,  and  in  the  following  ye^ 
ordinar}'  professor  of  theology  at  Franeker.  He  die^ 
of  inflammation  of  t  he  lungs,  Jan.  1 1, 1728.  His  fonec^ 
al  oration  was  delivered  by  Hemsterhuia.  He  left  •> 
Epitome  Theologitr.  Naturalis  (Franeker,  1781,  41©^ 
and  a  number  of  dissertations  which  were  ooUected  anr 
published  by  Venema  under  the  title  Dissertatt.  Sacn0 
together  with  the  oration  of  Hemsterhuis  (1731.  4to'' 
See  Herzog,  Real-Encyk/op.  s.  v. 

VitniTian  Scroll,  a 
peculiar  pattem  of  scroll- 
work,con8isting  of  convolved 
undulations,  used  in  classical 
architecture.     The  name 

is  given  after  the  great  archifeectaral  writer  Vitni- 
vius. 

Vitry,  £i>ouARi>  dk,  a  learned  Frpocb  philokger 

and  nnmismntiHt.  was  bom  about  1670.    He  entered  the 

I  order  of  St.  Ignatius,  studied  at  Paris,  and  waa  engaged 
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11  hiB  life  in  antiquarian  puisuita.     He  died  about  rector  at  Cassiel ;  in  1719,  professor  of  theology  and  eth- 

730.     For  his  productions, see  Biographie  UmverstlU:^  ica  in  the  Colifffium  Carolinum  there;  and  died  May  2, 

.  v.  1736.     He  was  a  fierce  (>pi)onent  of  the  Lutherans,  and 

_— .^ ^-  _„   .-■,^-»    ».._w\  •    »K«  t;.!-.  wrote,  ApoUnna.  in  qua  Sywtdus  Dordracemi  et  Refor- 

Vitry,  Maciisor  of  pnis^'^  HTTn^),  is  the  title  \,.V   /-•  *•    ;  i-  j-  •         a  • 

-"        ^     .       «  *.  Ti"         .      c  mala  rules  \  imltcutur: —  \  vidicuv  qvibiu  ea  qua  tn 

f  a  ntual   of  the   Synapguc   of  \  itry,  in    France,  ^j^u^  SmodiDordracmm  dicta  sunt  VvuiicmUur:-. 

wnpUed  about  1100  by  K.Simcha  of  >  itry,  a  disciple  ;scheiliasma  quo  AugusUni,  LutheH  JSupraUipsariorum- 
tf  Rasbi,  and  obUmed  its  name  from  the  pUce  in  which  smtentia  a  Manichaismi  Calumnia  Vindicatur,   See 

lie  compiler  lived.     It  not  only  comprises  the  whole  y^y^^r,  AUgemein^  GdehrtenrLexikon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 
jycle  of  the  daily  and  festival  services,  but  vanous  '      ^  »  \        / 

legal  and  ritual  laws  from  ancient  documents.     This       Vivaldus,  a  Dominican  and  prelate,  was  bom  in 

Machsor,  which  is  of  the  greatest  rarity,  has  been  de-  Piedmont  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century.     He 

Kribed  by  Luzzatto  in  the  Hebrew  essays  and  reviews  was  chosen  bishop  of  Dalmatia  in  1519.     He  wrote  sev- 

•ntitled  kerem  Chemed  (Prague,  1888),  iii,  200.    An  ac-  eral  tracts  on  experimental  religion,  which  were  pub- 

coant  of  a  M8.  of  this  Machsor  (British  Museum  Add.  lished  at  Lyons  in  1558.     See  Mosheim,  iiisL  of  the 

27,200, 27,201)  has  also  been  given  by  Dr.  W.  Wright,  in  Church,  bk.  iii,  cent,  xv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 
th^  Jounuo/Sac.  Lit,  Ju\y,l866,p,Sb6  fsq.    See  Fttrst,        viv©«.  Juan    Ludovico,  a  learned  and  liberal- 

BibL  Jud,  iii,  483 ;  De^  Rossi,  Dizionano  Storux>  (Germ.  ^j„j^  humanist  of  the  16th  centurv,  was  bom  in 

tiinaL),p.330sq.     (RP.)  Mareh,  1492,  at  Valencia,  in   Spain,  and  etlucatetl  at 

Vittoria,  Albssandro,  a    distinguished    Italian  Paris  and  Louvain.     He  made  himself  acquainted  with 

enlptor  and  architect,  was  born  at  Trento  in  1525.  the  ancient  classics,  and  thereby  came  to  understand 

te  studied  at  Venice  under  Sansovino,  and  afterwards  the  barrenness  and  tastelessness  of  the  scholastic  studies 

orked  for  several  years  in  the  Venetian  states.     In  of  his  time  so  thoroughly  that  he  became  their  open 

atuAiy  and  modelling  he  is  said  to  have  been  sec-  adversary,  and  assailed  them  in  public  lectures  and  in 

id  only  to  Michael  Angelo.     In  Venice,  among  other  repeated  publications,  chief  among  the  latter  being  his 

»rkSy  he  executed  the  statues  and  ornaments  on  the  Liber  in  Pseudo  -  Dialecticos,     His  zeal  in  this  work 

alrettse  ofthe  Library  of  St.  Mark,  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  gained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Thomas  More,  Bud- 

«  Council  Hall,  and  various  churches.     As  an  archi-  deus,  Erasmus,  and  other  scholars  of  similar  tentlency. 

ct,  lie  completed  the  Church  of  San  Giuliano  at  Venice,  The  publication  of  an  edition  of  Augustine's  De  Civitate 

le  Chapel  of  San  Fantino,  and  other  works  of  Sansovino;  Z>ft,  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII  of  England,  led  caniinal 

f»o  the  chapel  and  altar  of  the  Kosario  in  SS.  Giovanni  Wolsey  to  invite  Vives  to  England ;  and  as  his  inde- 

Paolo;  the  monument  of  Priuli,  in  the  Church  of  San  pendent  notes  appended  to  the  work  had  involved  him 

alvatore ;  the  Oratory  of  San  Girolamo ;  and  the  Pa-  in  disputes  with  the  doctors  of  louvain,  he  was  glad  to 

izzo  Balbi,  near  the  Grand  CanaL     He  died  in  1608.  accept     His  reception  was  magniticent.     Oxford  gave 

ee  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  oftht  FtaeAiis,  s.  v.  him  a  theological  doctorate,  and  the  king  discussed  sci- 

VittUa,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of  e»»^ific  matters  with  him  and  appointed  him  the  tutor 

^v  and  merriment  gcneraUy  at  the  celebration  of  vie-  »»  La^*"  *nd  ^^ek  of  the  princess  Mary  (the  Catholic), 

Jl  The  royal  favor  was,  however,  forfeited  by  Vives  when 

,  ,     ,.  >...>.N    .     w,  he  refused  to  sanction  Henr\'*8  separation  from  his 

Vitumniia  (Me  thspmser  ofhfi\  m  Roman  my-  „   Catharine  of  Aragon.'    He  was  thrown   into 

ihology,  was  said  to  gtve  life  to  the  newly  bom.  p^^^^  ^,^j  ^^p^  ^j,^^  ^^^^  „,^,,  ^j^  ^^,^^1^^     q„  ^^^ 

Vitnri&rii  is  a  name  applied  to  certain  idolatrous  release,  he  fled  to  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  and  from  thence 

olBcers  among  the  ancient  Romans  who  were  votaries  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he  admonished 

of  Apollo  Didumseus;   hence  often  called  DidumariL  him  against  the  intended  divorce,  and  pointed  out  the 

See  Bingham,  6'Ari#/.^n/t^.  bk.  XV i,  ch.v.  hurtful  consequences  to  State  and  Church  to  which 

Vitus,  St.,  one  of  the  fourteen  so-called  helpers  in  ^"ch  a  measure  would  lea<l  (comp.  Epist.  ad  Hen.  Vllf, 

need  of  the  Romish  Church,  is  stated  to  have  been  a  ^^^'  ^^*"'» »"  ^P'  Oinnw,  vol.  vii). 
native  of  SicUy,  and  of  heathen  parentage.   He  lived  un-       The  following  years  were  spent  by  Vives  at  Bruges 

derDiocletUn,and  fled  from  persecution  to  Lower  Italv  »"  undisturbed  quietness  engagetl  m  literary  occupa- 

and  to  Rome,  where  he  wrought  marveUous  cures,  but  **o"*-    ^he  npest  fruit  of  his  mind  is  the  work  De  Dts- 

was  condemned  to  die  because  of  his  unbending  fidelity  «>'»'»*  ^'«*-  -YA'  (Antwerp,  1551),  a  cyclopiedic  presenta- 

to  Chriatianity.     As  fire  would  not  burn  him  and  lions  ^><>n  ^^  ^^^  sciences,  which  is  characterized  by  a  wide 

irould  not  tear  him,  it  became  necessarv  to  torture  him  reading,  frequent  exercise  of  penetrating  and  sound 

4  death.     HU  body  was  taken  to  France, first  to  Saint-  jut'gment,  and  a  wealth  of  thought,  though  the  nar- 

)e[iU  and  afterwards  to  Corvey.     Portions  of  his  reUcs  rawness  of  his  times  is  apparent  and  the  language  is 

re  preserved  at  Prague,#alzburg,  and  elsewhere.     A  »f^««  "^^  «n<^  *>*"'•     ^  «^»«1  ^'»^"<^  «  ^^^  *««^  ^^^'"^ 

Msond  roanvr  of  this  name  U  mentioned,  whose  body  "P^"  ^*^»ch  he  was  engaged,  the  De  Vertfate  Fidet 

aa  hcought'from  PavU  to  Prague.    See  Henog,iaf«/-  CA»-wrimwif,  in  five  books.   His  wife  published  this  book, 

"ncvkUm*  s.  V.  which  contains  many  things  not  to  be  freely  spoken  in 

'\Z^.      '       '  ,  •    ,.  ...  the  Romish  Church  of  later  times,  and  which  have  oc- 

Vitus,  Domenico.  an  ItaJian  engraver,  is  said  to  ^j^^^^  j^e  suppression  of  various  paragraphs  bv  later 

ave  been  bom  about  158«  fnd  to  have  become  an  in-  ^^i^^^  (^„     H^„,^     ^^^       g^^j^^  ^  ^^^^^^  f^^^f^ 

«te  of  the  Monastery  of  Valombrosa,m  the  Apennines.  4^^  ed.  1806,  iii,  266).     His  independent  spirit  ex- 

lU  prints  pots«iS  considerable  ment,  among  which  may  p,,^^  ^im  in  life  as  well  to  the  suspicion  of  being  favor- 

^  named  St.  Bartholomew  i\546y.-St,Joach%ni/foM-  ^j,,     disposed  towards  the  ProtesUnt  doctrines.     He 

mff  a  Cesutr,  after  A.  del  Sarto:_and  a  set  of  small  jj^  suddenly,  May  6, 1540.     His  complete  works  were 

Oatea  representing  the  P<w5«mo/o«r  5a^^       See  published  in  two  folio  volumes  at  Basle  in  1555.     The 

HxM>ner,  Btog.  Hut.  ofthettneA  rfs,  s.  v.  j^^^  ^^^j  ^^^  complete  e«!ition  is  that  of  archbishop 

▼ittlB,  Stephanas,  a  Reformed  theologian  of  Ger-  Francis  Fabian  and  Fuero,  under  the  title,  Jo.  Ludov, 
nany,  was  bora  at  Sehaflfhausen,  Feb.  3,  1687.  As  for  Vices  Vnlentini  Opera  Omnia  ...  a  Gregorio  MajanHo 
bis  knowledge,  he  was  a  self-made  man,  and,  before  he  (  Valencia,  1782  sq.  8  vols.  4to  ).  His  published  let- 
left  his  country  for  attending  the  lectures  at  foreign  ters  fumish  important  contributions  to  his  biography. 
academies,  he  passed,  in  1710,  an  examination  pro  mi-  See,  in  addition,  Antonius,  Biblioth,  Hisp,  (Rome,  1672), 


witterio  with  xuch  an  excellency  that  tlie  city  awarded 
to  him  a  present  of  two  hundred  thalers.  In  the  same 
year  he  went  to  Heidelberg;  was  appointe<l  in  1711 
co-rector  at  the  Reformed  gymnasium  in  Halle;  in  1713, 


i,  553  sq.;  Dupin,  BilAioth,  xiv,  99:  Teissier,  ElogeSf  i, 
266;  Nic^ron,  xxiii,  12  sq.;  Morhof,  Pofyhistor.  passim.; 
Jocher,  Allgem,  Gelehrteti-Lexikonj  iv,  1661  sq.;  Tenue- 
raann,  Gesch,  d.  Philosophies  ix,  42  sq. ;  Ritter,  Getch*  d. 
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ihriitt  PhUoiophie.^  v,  439  sq.;  Wachler,  Gesch,  d,  Lite-  graver,  was  bom  at  Delft  in  1610.     lie  was  a  dudplie 

ratut'y  iv,  3 ;  Schruckh,  Christl.  Kirchengesch,  seU  d,  Re-  of  Rembrandt,  but  little  is)  known  of  his  work  as  apaiiit^ 

Jbmuition^  i,  47  sq. ;  llcrzog,  R&il-Encyklop,  s.  v.  er.     He  left  about  ninety  prints,  from  bis  own  deidgciA, 

Vivian,  H..  an  English  CongregationM  missionary,  «^e'  Kembrandt  and  after  J.  Lievens.  which  are  ««- 

was  born  at  Penrvn,  Cornwall,  in  1832.     He  was  edu-  <^"^^  *°  ""  excellent  manner  and  wiih  good  effe*rt. 

cated  for  the  miisionarv  work,  and  accepted  bv  the  Among  his  best  pnnts  are,  afur  Rembrandt,  Lo/mit/ A  *» 

London   Missionary   Society;   and  embarked   for  the  ^(^"fffff^rit;  the  Baptutm  of  the  Eunuch:  And  St.  Jtror^^ 

South  Seas,  March*  1862.    *Much  of  his  time  was  em-  Prayiiiff  m a  Cavern:— tftcr  J. Ueven^JacvbObtami^^^s 

ployed  in  preparing  native  students  for  the  mini8tr\-,  in  ^"  ^'^othrr's  B^Mviy;  Susaima  and  thf  EUUr*;  andi^i^e 

which  work  he  was  eminently  successful.     His  e'arly  f^^^urrectton  of  Lazarus.     Sec  Spooner,  Bioff,  Uist,c^ 

death  (April  1 1, 1874)  was  much  lamented  by  the  society  '"*  ^  '"*  '^*^  '"'**  *•  ^'* 

of  which  he  was  an  able  representatiye,  and  by  the  na-        Vocation,  or  Calling,  in  theology,  is  a  grBci»<«.9 

tives,  among  whom  he  did  a  noble  work.    See  (Lond.)  act  of  God  in  Christ  by  which,  through  his  word  ai 

Conff,  Y'ear-book,  1875,  p.  371.  Spirit,  he  calls  forth  sinful  men.  who  are  liable  to 

Vivian.  James  C.  a  Church  of  England  divine.  <^«ra"«''wn  and  place<l  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  fn. 


He  died  AprU  11, 1874.     Mr.Vivian  was  a  faithful,  ear-  "|'  !^\,  ^  f*^^:  ".  ^0»  "»«*»  **t»»e  fellowship  of  Je^,, 

nest,  loving  preacher  and  pastor.   See  EmnntliaU  Mag-  ^^l"*^,'  *"^  V .  ****  *^"'«^*!'"»  *'"* »»«  benefits ;  that,  bei.i^ 

azine.  August,  1874,  p.  499.  ""*^«^  ""^  *»*"»  ^  ^^^^^  *»**^»  l*^«>'  ">»>*  *1«"**^  ^oin 

•wi^        mw  1  *  .1.    /-...      L    -..  **'°™  ^*f*^»  sensation,  motion,  and  a  plenitude  <»f  e%en- 

Vivian,  Thomas,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of       j^tual  blessing,  to  the  glorj-  of  (;<k1  and  their  owi 

England,  was  b<m,  near  Fruro  and  educated  there  at  ^XxfLX:ioxx  (1  Cor.  i,9;  (ial.ii,20;  Kph.  i,3,6;  2Tb«^ 

the  Ciramroar- school,  and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  jj  jg  j^\      SeeCAiL.  i       »        '  «* 

whprp   hp  flrmdiiatoH  Jimp  10.  174*>        Ha  wha  (irdniriMl        )       »         ■ 


where  he  graduated  June  19,  1742.  He  was  ordained 
in  1744  to  the  curacy  of  St.  Michael's,  Penkevil,  in  Corn- 
wall; and  in  1747  was  collated  vicar  of  Comwo<Ml,  near 
Plymouth,  and  also  licensed  as  public  preacher  through- 
out the  diocese.     He  died  in  April,  1793.     Mr.Vivian    ,.,,..       ^ 

published  a  sermon  of  great  note  on  the  text  »*  I  liave  set    ^^  *******  '"*  ^^^"^  <*»  "*^^'^-     ^"  *^^*  ^  ^"  «"»  ^ 
yfAXchmcn-r  KXwiThrte  Dialuguet  bet wem  a  Minister nnd  ^^y  ^ne  chair  of  rhetoric  and  Greek  at  Toumoii 


Voel,  Jean,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  in  1541 
at  Vaux-Ie-Monclot,  and  entered  the  Onler  of  St.  Iinia- 
tius  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  taught  the  humanitiirft 
in  various  colleges,  es|)ecially  at  Lycms  and  Dole,  where 


One  of  his  own  Parishvmers : — Exj)Oitifion  of  the  Cate- 
chisni  of  the  Church  of  Englitntl  by  Question  and  A  nswer : 
— The  Hook  of  Rtveldtionj  expounded  in  a  historical 
view:  —  and  Cosmnlogy^  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
gravitation.  Sec  Christum  Observer,  March,  1877,  p. 
285 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors^  s.  v. 

Vivier,  Q.  du,  a  Dutch  engraver,  flourished  about 
16C6.  Little  is  known  of  him  except  by  his  pruits, 
among  which  are  the  following:  Christ  in  the  Sepul- 
chre:— The  Four  Evangelists^  in  one  piece  :—7'//^  Temjt- 
tation  of  St,  Anthony : — and  Thetis  and  Chiron,     See 


and  he  died  there  Mareh  10,  IBIO,  leaving  a  number 
of  educational  works,  for  which  see  the  Biograpkie  Tst- 
verselley  s.  v. 

Voet,  Alexander,  a  Flemish  engraver,  was  btim 
at  Antwerp  in  1G13.  He  executed  a  number  of  pistes 
after  the  Flemish  roasters,  in  imitation  of  the  style  of 
Paul  Pontius.  He  handled  the  graver  well,  but  his^ 
drawing  was  incorrect,  leaving  the  effect  of  his  prints 
unsatisfactor}'.  Some  of  his  best  prints  are  the  follov- 
ing:  after  Rubens,  Judith  vith  the  Head  ofl/olofernnf; 
The  Holy  Family  Returning  from  Egypt ;  The  Viryin  mi 


Dumesnil,  U  PeifUr^-Graveur,  voL  iii;  Spoonerj  Bio^,    V«"^•  and  the  3/ar/yn/om  o/5/^^^^ 

I/ist,  6fthe  Fvte  A  rts,  s.  v.  i  ^y^f^  ^^,?  tntondnng  ofChruU    Sec  Spooner,  Bwy.  Hut. 

_    *^  I  fff  ffff  p  ffjg  j\  yts    8.  V. 

VI weg,  Christian,  a  German  professor  of  Oriental       «_     ^       ,^l    k\>  tv  »^     .     ,    .   i 

languages  of  the  17th  century,  is  the  author  of  Hinio-  ,  Voetius  ( I  orf),  (xYSBKRTra,  D.D.,  theological  pw- 

geta  JMducticus  llebr,,  Nova  Methodo  Universa  hums  lessor  at  Utjecht,  and  one  of  the  noost  noted  men  in  the 

Lingua  Fundamenta  una  cum  Prari  decern  Iforarum  putchReformwl  Church  of  the  l*th  century.     Hewa» 

Spatiofelicissime  A  bsolvens  (Jena,  1C85) :-Hi)dogeta  Di-  ^i?"!  ^**5^'*>  ^'  ^^^  ??  Heusden,  in  Holland.     He  early 

ducticus  Lingua  Hebraieat  Major  Cliiiiz,\e»»)'.^HiHU>-  dw»'"i?"whetl  himself,  while  a  student  at  I^yden,b2' 

geta  JXdacticus  Ling.  irebr.,Ostfndens  modiimhanc  LUiq,  *'»"  »"du8tr}'  and  extraordinary  memory,  and  prrtitc^ 

Sanctam  Discendi  MethinL^  FacUi  intra  duas  Septimanas  S.'^"^*-^'.  ^y  }^^  teachings  of  (Jomarus,  Armin.us,  an^ 

(Erfurt,  1700) .-/^AfMpA/,/!/*  Veteris  TestamerUi sive  Syn-  Jre^catius,  Jr.-thc  hrst-named  having  the  greatest  i^ 

tfixis  Hebraica  (Zeitz,  lrt90).     See  FUrst,  Bibl.  Hebr.  iii,  ""^"^«  ^'^'^'^  ^'^  ™""^-    Assuming  the  station  of  a  tut  ^ 
484;   Steinschneider,  Biblitx/r.  Bandbuchj  s.  v.;  Wolf, 
Bibl.  Uebr,  ii,  619;  iv,  305.     (R  P.) 

Vlerick,  Pfh^kr,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  born  at 
Courtray  in  ]o39.  He  was  tirst  instructed  by  William 
Snellaert,  and  afterwards  by  Charles  d'Ypres.  But  the 
capricious  disposition  of  the  latter  caused  him  to  quit 
his  studio  in  two  years.  He  then  travelle<l  through 
France,  sup|)orting  himself  with  his  pencil,  and,  after  a 
short  residence  in  Paris,  he  proceede<i  to  Italy.  He  re- 
mained at  Venice  four  years,  during  which  he  secured 
the  friendrthip  and  instruction  of  'rintorelt4>,  and  then 
went  to  Koine  to  study  the  antiijue  and  the  works  of 
the  great  masters.  He  also  visite<l  Naples  and  PuLeoli. 
In  lo6>*  he  returned  to  Flanders,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  Among  his  many  excellent  works 
are  the  Brazen  Serjxmt:— Judith  with  the  Ueadof  HoUt- 
f ernes: — the  Four  Evnutjelists : — and  the  Crucifvrion. 
He  was  skiUo<l  in  perspective  and  architecture,  with 
which  he  enriched  his  backgrouiuK  He  died  in  1681. 
8ce  Spooner.  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vliet,  John  Gkougk  van,  a  Dutch  painter  and  en- 


in  the  Lot/icfi,  he  became  n<^d  for  his  keen  and  bcp-^^.,^^ 
defence  of  the  strictest  form  of  Calvinism.     In  1611  f"'^^ 
became  pastor  at  Blymen,  and  labored  among  the  K^^ 
man  Catholic  population  of  that  village  for  the  exte^^^ 
sion  of  Protestantism  with  great  success.     In  1617  ^^^^^ 
accepted  a  call  to  his  native  town  of  Heusden,  his  leac^ 
ing  motive  being  a  desire  to  antagonize  Remonstrant  ^^ 
ism,  which  was  there  flourishing.     He  preached  cigb  "^  ^ 
times  in  each  week,  and  often  acted  as  reader  and  pre^"^ 
centor  to  his  congregations.     In  1618  he  was  delegate^^ 
to  the  Synod  (»f  r)ort,and  was  intiuential  in  shaping  tl^^  ^ 
actions  and  results  of  that  body.     He  aftermards  rcr'^ 
mained  at  Heusden,  but  extended  the  area  of  his  labor  ^^ 
so  as  to  make  his  influence  felt  against  Arroinianisi^^^^ 
and  for  the  support  of  the  Reformed  theology  in  oth^^' 
cities  also.     In  1634  he  was  called  to  the  post  of  pr**'^^ 
fessor  of  theology  and  Oriental  science  at  Utrecht ;  ar^  ^^ 
to  this  he  added,  three  years  afterwards,  the  ufllicc  tr 
pastor  to  the  Utrecht  congregation.    When  the  Utrec'^^  " 
school  was  elevated  into  a  university  in  1686,  he  in 
gurateil  its  new  career  with  a  sermon  on  Luke  ii,  ^^ 
In  the  same  year  he  issued  a  work  entitled  Proof 
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of  Godlinens^  which  is  important  as  a  charac-  and  country.     No  satisfactory  life  of  Voetius  lias  yet 

(^  his  tendency  to  insist  upon  a  consecrated  been  written ;  but  conip.  Gobel,  Gesch,  </.  chri»tl.  Ltben» 

attestation  of  an  orthoilox  faith.     This  ten-  in  (L  rhein.-icestpk,  erang,  Kirche,  ii,  1;  Biirinan,  Troj. 

illustrated  in  his  own  person  by  the  fidelity  Krud,  p.  396 'sq.;  Ypey,  Oesck,  d,  chr,  Kerk  in  de   IH. 

ch  he  performed  every  pastoral  duty.     The  />««»,  viii,  122  sq.     The  most  notable  works  of  Voetius 

Jtrecht  on  which  he  lived  bears  his  name  to  are,  Exercit,  Pietatis  ((iorinch.  1644): — SelecUw  IHspu~ 

and  his  portrait  is  honorably  placed  in  the  tatt,  TheoL  (Traj.  1648,  5  vols.): — Politic.  Ecdes.  (Am- 

junber,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  sterd.  1663,  4  vols.)  :—lHatribe  de  Theologin  (1668): — 

y,  Erpenii  Biblioth,  A  rabica  cum  A  ugmento  (1667) : — A>- 

was  especially  noteworthy  as  a  scholar.    His  ercitia  et  Bibliotk.  Studiosi  Theologi<e  (Lips.  1668  sq.). 

ras  such  that  he  rose  at  four  o'clock  in  the  See,  in  addition,  Disquis,  Hiat,^heoL  de  Pugna  inter  VoeU 

o  begin  the  studies  whose  results  he  imparted  et  Cartes.  (Ludg.  Bat.  1861 ) ;  and  Herzog,  Real-Ency^ 

lemical  hearers,  or  to  the  public  in  his  nuraer-  Jdop,  s.  v. 

He  gave  instruction,  public  and  private,  in       Vogel.  David,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 

Lrabic,  and  Syriac,  as  well  as  theology,  and  in  ^gg  ^orn  Sept,  12, 1674,  at  KSnigsberg,  in  Prussia.    He 

two  years  of  his  professorship  gathered  about  studied  at  Leipsic ;  was  appointed,  in  1713,  second  court- 

cle  of  cultured  friends  which  included  many  preacher  at  his  native  place,  and  in  1714  professor  of 

tmost  personages  of  the  time.     His  great  am-  theology  besides;  and  died  Mav  14, 1786.     He  wrote, 

» the  achievement  of  the  overthrow  of  Armin-  Digputdtio  de  Festo  NaticitatisChristi:  —De  Stabuh 

id  this  influenced  his  scholarly  character  as  BethUhemUico:—I)e  Quoistiane:  an  Creatio  Mundi  ear 

»  general  conduct.     His  exegesis  lacked  inde-  Lumine  NiUura  Demonstrari  Quexit  ?  etc.     See  Arnold, 

and  aimed  less  at  the  discovery  of  what  con-  ffixtoiHe  der  konigsberffischen  UniversHdt;  Jiicher,  AU- 

iligious  truth  than  at  the  invention  of  philo-  gemeines  Gelehrten-lA'jnkon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 
d  other  arguments  to  defend  the  theological 


>tehan  philosophv,  as  moditied  and  improved  •   .r  tt  #  -i^-  y^             ]    .    /-uj  *— e  ^o^  i. 

»u       u„  u-'              e  u-^    I'^e             *  crts  V.T,  Ltbrt8  Occurrunf.  etc  (xDM.  li  iO-4n).he  vrTote 

an  thought,  bemg  one  of  his  chief  supports,  r.  /^  j«     u-li-          tt  u     •            it  t     .  j-      • /tt  i 

.u        -.u  V    •     1-     •             tf  I  De  Codice  BtUwrum  I/eorauxnMm  ileimstadiemt  (nelm- 

lo  sympathy  with  Zwinglianism  or  Melanc-  ..,,^  i-eex       r\    r     -    /^  -l    j       n    ,  s      l'  /-u-j 

^  A          A    '    .'      e     r*    .'         r  stildt,  1  # 66) : — De  Locu  Quibusdam  Pentoteuchi  (ibid, 

n,  and  no  admiration  for  Grotius.     Erasmus  ,.,^«x        .;        ,.          „,          r.'             n            r.-  • 

,  mind  an  Arian  Pelairian  Socinian  and  sceiv  1'66):  — Auw  Lingua  I/ebraa  Dtves  an  Pauper  iJtct 

..ted.  with,  perfect  hawed,  every  person  who  i^'T""""  'L^"*-  ?"*''7.   ?••  v^"'  ^^  "".^"^T-^,^ 

ven  suspected  of  ««tteri..g  the  i^  of  doubt,  ^'^i"^'  '"*"^"  .'("■'•  ^'^"  ^'^"'  *'^  ('»"'l-  ''.")« 

^  ,  .  .'        ,      ...         °     ..        r  .u       1  — Observattones  Crtticce  tn  I  anas  guasdum  l^ctwnes^ 

Calvnust,  also,  m  his  conception  of  the  rela-  ^  ,.  .    «  .      •  «    •  ...  n-ii-  ..i        ^     j     •       ir  >     . 

,,          v.u       u     .i.Viu      u       ji.u  Codtcts  f/eorcet  Scrtptt  BMiOthecte  Academicte  tfeimst, 

iiied  to  each  other  by  the  Church  and  the  ,„  ,,     ,-^M^       #.•      j    »#  ..  -i      r    .•    •    #  -r 

.    -1-1      1  •    «j  r     .u^  f -  „u •   u*  *  (Halle,  liGb)  :—/hss.  de  Matrtbus  I^ctwms  Librai-w 

steadily  claimed  for  the  former  the  right  to  ^         ,.      ^   . ..  •     »  i-..   ,.u- 1  «-/«-\       r»-      » 

'  .  .^     ,                            ,           •  *  u  'WW*  ohm  Arbttrto  Belictis  (ibid.  1/6/ ): — Diss.  Insatp^ 

?r  own  spintual  possessions  and  appoint  her  ^.        „    ,             «    •      ^  jj*..     wj    • /-l- %  .-/.-rv    l 

XI'      '                  .w           »•                  •  1     .  ftones  PsalmorttmSenus  Addttaslviert(wM.\4b7).etc» 

His  views  upon  this  Question  were  violent-  r,      r«.»    ^   vLt   r  j  •••  Aot          «r-        u     ji     l   i 

,.,,,,.*       ri     \i       '.icra  See  Fltrst, //««.  Jmo.  Ill,  484  sq. ,  Winer, //c/nrfw/cA  rfer 

I  by  L.  Mohnsus,  of  London,  in  1668.  ,     /  /jy  •  oa  04  qb  187  \H7^f!h  207  211  21ft    "  818  • 

>ntroversialist, Voetius  was  vehement, and  not  o.  .  *    .  *  '^  '    u'-lf'fj    *ji.   *i.     \aa^    /».  «^'  "'        * 

respects  the  choice  of  his  weapons.     His  Stemschneider,  A.W. /y««d&«cA,  p.  144.     (B.P.) 

)rd  abundant  evidence  that  he  believed,  in  a  Vogel,  Johann  Jakob,  a  Protestant  theologian 

*vay,  that  the  end  hallows  the  means.     His  *"<i  historian  of  Germany,  was  born  May  4, 1660,  at 

»nt  campaign  was  that  directed  against  the  L^ipsic,  where  he  also  studied  and  waa  promoted  a» 

philosophv  in  the  persons,  at  first,  of  the  ^agister  artium.     In  1686  he  was  called  as  deacon  ta 

ro(em>n  Kenerius  and  Rhegius  (1639-42),  but  Taucha,  and  in  1697  as  pastor  to  Panitsch,  near  Leipsic,. 

'  of  Des  Cartes  himself;  and  in  this  he  was  ^^^^  he  died,  July  16,  1729.     He  wrote,  Leben  de* 

I  consequence  of  the  exposure  of  his  duplicity  pSpstlichm  Gnaden-Predigers  oder  A  blass-Crdmeis  Joh, 

ling  his  friend  Schoock,  professor  at  Groning-  ^"^^^  (Leipe.  1717).    See  Winer,  ffandbuch  der  theoL 

te  a  polemic  against  Cart€sianism,  many  of  J^^-  >♦  750,  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten^Lexikon,  b.y. 

tements  he  shaped  in  person,  and  then  denied  ("•  *  •) 

ras  in  any  way  connected  with  the  publi-  Vogel,  Matthceus,  a  Lutheran   theologian   of 

that  work.    Another  important  incident  in  Germany,  was  born  Sept.  7,  1519,  at  Nuremberg.     He 

*  of  Voetius  was  his  contest  with  0)cceius  studied  at  Tubingen  and  Wittenberg,  and  was  called  in 
ich  lost  its  theological  and  ecclesiastical  char-  1544  as  pastor  to  Lauffen,  not  far  from  Nuremberg.  la 
brief  time,  and  became  bitterly  political  ami  1548  he  was  appointed  deacon  at  St.  James's  in  his  na- 

ind  was  not  even  terminated  by  the  decease  tive  place,  but  had  to  leave  it  in  1549  on  account  of  hia 

•  belligerents.  The  partisans  of  the  Cocceian  opposition  to  the  Formula  wterimistiete.  He  went  to 
eoli^y  were  republicans  in  their  general  ten-  Wehlau,  where  he  labored  for  four  years,  and  in  1554  he 
lile  the  Voetians  were,  as  a  rule,  Orangeists.  was  called  as  cathedral  preacher  tn  Konigsberg,  occupy^ 
ecades  of  the  life  of  Voetius  were  agitated  by  iiig  also  from  1557  the  theological  chair.  The  Osian- 
;rsv  with  the  celebrated  Jean  de  Labadie,  be-  drian  controversy  made  it  necessarv  for  him  in  1566  to- 
zount  of  the  separatist  tendency  of  the  latter,  leave  the  realm  of  Prussia,  and  he  went  into  Suabia^ 
orks  of  attack  and  defence  were  issued  on  was  pastor  at  Homberg  in  1568,  in  1569  pastor  and 
e:  but  peace  had  not  been  restored  when  superintendent  at  Geppingen,  and  in  1580  counsellor 
ied.  Nov.  I,  1676.  He  left  three  sons:  Paul,  and  abbot  at  Alpirspach.  He  died  Dec.  3, 1591.  He 
if  jurisprudence  at  Utrecht;  Daniol,  profess-  is  known  as  the  author  of  Thesaurus  Theologicus  ex 
99«)phy;  Nicholas,  preacher  at  Heusden  and  Sola  Sacra  Scriptura  Depromptus.  See  Fischlin,  3/e- 
and  a  grandson,  John,  professor  of  jurispru-  moria  Theologorum  Wirtenbergensium ,  id.  Vitce  Prted- 
lerborn  and  then  at  Utrecht.  puorum  Cancellariorum  et  Procancellariorum  DucatU9 
1  the  faults  of  his  character,  Voetius  was  an  Wirtebergici ;  Salig,  Historie  der  augspurgischen  Con^ 
d  sincere  Christian,  and  a  most  devoted  ser-  /ession;  Hartknoch,  Preussische  Kirchen- Historie ;  Ar« 
e  Church.  Few  men  have  in  any  age  exer-  nold,  Historie  der  kdnigsbergischen  .UniveraitSt i  JOcher^ 
tcr  influence  over  the  Church  of  their  time  A  Ugemeines  Gekkrtetk'Lexikonf  s.  r.    (B.  P.) 
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Vogel,  Paul  Joachim  Siegmund,  a  Protes- 

■UiDt  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Jan.  13, 17i>3,  at 

Nuremberg.     For  a  number  of  yfa&n  he  acted  as  tcach- 

jer  in  his  native  place;  was  called  to  Altdorf  in  1793  as 

•deacon  and  professor  of  theology ;  and  in  1808  he  was 

«alle<l  to  Erlaugen  as  doctor  and  professor  of  theology, 

where  he  died,  April  18,  1834.     He  published, /I  (//<a/z« 

theoL  Inhalis  (Nuremb.  and  Altdorf,  1796-99,  2  vols.) : 

— Comtnentaiio  de  Catione  Eusdnimo  (Krlang.  1809-11,3 

pts.)  :—Cointnentatio  de  ApocaL  Joatmis  (ibid.  1811-16) : 

— De  Conjectura  Uai  m  Crist  N,  T,;  cui  Adject  a  est 

Brevis  CommaUatio  de  IV  Libro  Esdra  (Altdorf,  1795): 

—Ueber  die  letzteti  Griinde  des  memchl,  und  chi-ist lichen 

Glunbetis  (Sulzbacb,  1806):— Cootwj^w/.  de  Chiistaloffid 

N,  T.  (Erlang.  1822, 2  pts.)  x^DUUribe  de  Resurreciiune 

Camis  (ibid.  1819,  2  pts.):— refcer  die  /lojiivnff  dts 

Wiedersehens   (Nuremb.  1806):— Tei^T  das  Philoso- 

phische  M.  das  Ckiistlicke  in  der  christL  Mond  ( Er- 

.lang.  1823,  2  yita,):  — Synodal -Vortroffe   (Bayreuth, 

1837).     See  Winer,  Hamlb.  der  thetU.  LiL  i,  30,  77,  92, 

103,  862,  435,  475,  477  ,   Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  ii,  1395. 

<a  P.) 

Vogelsang,  Hkinricii  Joskph,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  (iermany,  was  born  in  1803.  From  1829 
he  was  connected  with  the  University  of  Bonn,  where 
he  died  April  15,  1863.  He  is  the  author  of,  Lehr- 
btich  der  christlichen  Sitlenkhre  (Bonn,  1834-39,3 
vols.) : — Fides  Niccenu  de  Filio  Dei  Sanctor.  Patrvm 
atque  Doctorumj  qui  3  Primis  Hceculis  Coa/inua  Success, 
in  Eccles,  Flomeruntf  Tradit.  Cimjinnata.  Dissertat, 
HislorMheoL  (Cologne,  1829).  In  connection  with  Ach- 
Cerfeld,  Braun,  Droste,  and  Scholz,  he  edited  the  Zeit- 
schri/lfur  Philosophie  «.  kathol.  TheoloffU  (ibid.  1832- 
35).  See  Winer,  Ifandb.  der  theol.  Lit,  i,  14,  318,  597; 
Literarischer  Handweiser  fur  das  kaihoL  Dtutschkmd, 
1863,  p.  236.     (B.P.) 

Vogler,  Valkntin  IIeimricii,  a  German  doctor 
and  professor  of  medicine,  who  was  bom  at  Helmst^t^ 
ISepU  17,  1622.  and  died  March  13,  1677,  is  the  author 
oiCmnmentarius  de  Rebus  Saturalibus  et  Afedicis  quarum 
in  S.  S.  Fit  Mentio  (Helmst.  1682):— /)«  Religione  Ju- 
daitm  et  Judteorum  Cimversione  (ibid.  1680) : — Physiolo- 
^ia  Historian  Passionis  Jesu  Christu  See  Jocher, 
A  llffevieines  Gelehrten-f^rikottf  s.  v. ,  W^iner,  Handb,  der 
theoL  Lit,  i,  146 ;  FUrst,  BiU,  Jud,  iU,  485.     (R  P.) 

Vogt,  Cari.  August  Trai^oott,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Wittenberg,  May  15, 
1808.  For  a  number  of  years  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of 
Trinitv  Church  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards  went  to  Greifs- 
walde,  where  he  died,  Jan.  22, 1869,  as  superintendent, 
member  of  consistory,  and  doctor  and  professor  of  the- 
ology. In  connection  with  Pelt  an<l  Rheinwald,  he 
«dited  Uomilinrium  Pafrist,  Coflectuni,  Adnott,  Crit,, 
Exey,,  Uistoricisqne  Instructum  (Berlin,  1829-82  [Germ, 
■title,  IlomileL  Bihliothek,  ibid.]).  He  published  AVo- 
platomsmns  u,  Christetithum^  Uidersuchungen  vbe.r  die 
SchnOen  des  Pseudo-Dionyaius  Areopaffita  (ibid.  1835). 
See  Winer,  Hantlb,  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  878,  890  j  Zuchold, 
Bibl,  TheoL  ii,  1396.     (B.  P.) 

Voice.     See  Bath-kol;  Votk. 

Voice-tube  is  a  tunnel  or  tobe  placed  in  the  walls 
of  the  choir,  by  which  means  the  faithful  kneeling  in 
the  nave  could  communicate  with  the  clergy  seated  in 
the  church  stalls. 

Void  Benefice  is  a  benefice  which  has  become 
void  by  the  death,  resignation,  or  deprivation  of  its  legal 
incumbent;  also  a  benefice  which  is  vacant. 

Voight,  Gk>ttfried,  a  learned  German,  was  bom 
in  April,  1644,  at  Delitsch,  in  Misnia,  and  was  the  son 
-of  a  rich  merchant.  He  studied  at  Altenberg  and  Wit- 
tenberg, and  was  for  twenty-three  years  rector  of  the 
School  of  GUstrow,  and  afterwards  of  that  of  Sl  John 
4it  Hamburg,  where  he  died,  July  7,  1682.  lie  wrote 
numerous  works,  chiefly  on  sacred  science  and  antiqui- 
•iies,  for  which  see  llocfer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeniraUf  s.  v. 


Voight,  John  Lewis,  a  Lutheran  minister,  wu 
bom  at  Mansfield,  in  Pmssian  Saxony,  Nov.  9, 1731. 
He  completed  his  academical  and  theological  tttidic^ 
and  for  several  years  taught  in  the  Orphan  Huuw  at 
Halle,  in  which  he  subsequently  became  inspector.  He 
was  ordained  at  Weraigerode,  and  shortly  after  went  u> 
London  and  embarked  for  Philadelphia,  where  he  u- 
rived  April  1, 1764.  After  preaching  in  varioiwplaoa 
for  a  few  weeks,  he  was  appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  synod  to  take  charge  of  the  congregation  it  Uer- 
mantown.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  however,  he  «m 
regularly  chosen  pastor  of  Germantown  and  Barren  HilL 
About  the  close  of  the  year  17(>5  he  became  ptMorof 
the  churches  at  Trappe  and  New  Hanover.  He  ooih 
tinned  to  reside  at  Trappe  for  many  yeans,  and  to  min- 
ister to  the  above-named  and  <»ther  congregntiuibs  but 
finally  settled  at  Vincent,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  die<l  Dec.  28,  1800,  and  was  btiried  ii 
front  of  the  church  door,  where  a  marble  slab  mtrki  hii 
last  resting-place.  See  Sprague,  ^ iifuii!*  of  tkr  Amer, 
Pulpit t  ix,  41  sq. 

Voigt,  JoiiANNKS,  a  (verman  professor  of  hittoty, 
was  bom  Aug.  27, 1786,  at  Bettenhausen,  near  Mein- 
ingen.  In  1812  he  commenced  his  academical  career 
at  KOnigsberg,  where  he  died,  Sept.  23,  1864.  He 
wrote,  Hildebrand  als  Papst  Gret/orius  VJI  Mnd  tm 
Zeitalter  (2d  ed.  Weimar.  \H46):—Gefchickte  Freustms 
bis  zum  Vntergantfe  der  Herrsvhaf)  des  deuischen  Ordnu 
(  Konigsberg,'  1827-39,  9  vols. )  .—Utmdb.  der  Gttek. 
Preussens  bis  zur  Reformation  (ibid.  1842  sq.  3  ri^): 
—Gesch.  des  deutschen  Ritterordetu  (1857-o9,  2  voi&). 
See  Literarischer  Handweiser  fur  das  kathtfl.  I)futidh 
land,  1864,  p.  1 18 ;  Zuchold,  Bibl,  Theol.  ii,  1897.  (K  P.) 

Vois,  Rkni£  de,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  in 
Poitiers  in  1665,  and  entered  the  Order  of  the  (?annel- 
ites  under  the  name  of  Theodore  of  St.  Rene,  by  which 
he  is  chiefly  known.  After  fulfilling  the  charge  of  com- 
missary-apostolic in  England,  and  that  of  commisMiy- 
general  of  the  Carmelites  in  France,  he  resigned  hit 
dignities  to  give  himself  to  study  and  devotiun,  ontil 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Paris  in  1748.  He  \^ 
some  religious  pieces  of  a  historical  and  practical  charac 
ter,  for  which  see  the  Biographic  UnicerteUe^  s.  v. 

Voieenon,  C!.aui>b  Hknri  Fusilk  dk,  a  FrencT^ 
abbe,  was  born  at  the  Castle  of  Voisenon,  near  Uelo  ^ 
Julv  8,  1708.  He  was  earlv  destined  tor  the  Chuic^ 
and,  although  of  a  worldly  temperament,  he  receive?^ 
orders  in  consequence  of  feeble  health  and  some  pr "^ 
vate  misfortunes.  In  1740  he  became  grand  vicar  c^ 
Boulogne,  and  on  the  death  of  his  relative  the  biahop  h>^ 
declined  the  offer  of  the  see,  but  accepted  the  abbacy 
of  Jard.  He  gave  himself  to  secular  literature,  especial^ 
ly  the  drama,  and  died  at  his  native  place,  Nov.  H^ 
1755,  leaving  nothing  of  religious  importance.  Se^ 
Iloefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GeneraUj  s.  v. 

Voisin,  Joseph  dr,  a  learned  French  HebraisiP 
was  bom  at  Bordeaux,  about  1610,  of  an  ancient  warn 
honorable  family.  At  the  age  of  twenty  be  was  places 
in  public  position  in  his  native  city,  but  he  was  led  h^ 
his  taste  for  study  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastic  life,  an> 
was  made  almoner  of  the  prince  of  Conti.  In  1660  \^ 
produced  a  French  translation  of  the  Roman  Missal 
which,  although  issued  under  authority  of  the  vicartf 
general  of  the  diocese  of  Paris,  was  finally  condemned 
and  placed  in  the  Index.  Voisin  continued,  neTertbtf 
less,  to  defend  himself;  but  on  the  death  of  his  protects: 
he  retired  into  privacy,  and  died  in  1685.  Of  hia  WTitin^S^ 
we  notice  Theologia  Judawrum  (Paris,  1647, 4 to) : — A 
I^ffe  Dirina  (ibid.  1660,8vo):— Z>e  Jubileeo  (ibid.  1655. 
8vo)  i—Commentarius  in  Nop.  Test,  (ibid.  1659,  2  vok 
8vo),  from  St.  Augustine,  and  extending  only  over  Matt. 
i.     For  others,  see  the  Riographie  UnirerseUe,  a.  v. 

VolanoB,  Aki>bea8,  a  Polish  ProteaUnt  author 
and  controversialist,  was  bora  in  the  provinoe  of  F^iaea 
in  1530.    He  lived  chiefly  at  Wilna,  when  he  wai  pM* 
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r  of  the  Refonned  Church.  He  acquired  great  celeb- 
7  by  bis  controversy  with  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  he 
18  attacked  with  the  most  bitter  violence,  lie  also 
rote  against  the  Sociiiiansy  aud  had  theological  dispu- 
tiofia  with  the  Lutherans,  in  which  he  displayed  great 
lent  and  learning.  His  object  was  to  unite  the  Augus- 
nian  and  Helvetian  confessions  in  Poland,  but  in  this 
t  failed.  He  published  numerous  controversial  works, 
bieb  were  popular  in  their  day,  and  he  is  also  favor- 
)lv  known  as  a  political  writer  by  his  work  De  Liber- 
fie  Politica  am  CivUi  (Cracow,  158*2).  He  died  at 
Hbia  in  1610. 


was  appointed  director-general  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce in  Corsica.  In  1789  he  was  electeil  to  the  States- 
General,  and  in  17d3  was  imprisoned  by  Robespierre  as 
a  royalist,  gaining  his  liberty  only  on  the  overthrow  of 
that  officer,  July  27, 1794.  Soon  after  this  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  history  in  the  newly  established 
Normal  School.  Upon  the  suppression  of  the  Normal 
School  in  1795,  he  proceeded  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  remained  until  1798.  On  his  return  to  France,  he 
was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  subsequently 
received  the  titles  of  count  and  commandant  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor.    He  was  one  uf  the  senators  who  voted 


VoUtion  (Lat.  wfo, « to  will")  U  that  act  of  the  »"  ^*^<»'  ^^  ^^^  <*««*«  f«'  '**«  deposition  of  Napoleon 

lind  by  which  it  knowingly  exerts  that  dominion  Bonaparte,  passed  April  2, 1814 ;  and  on  June  4  follow- 

rhich  it  possesses  over  any  part  of  the  man,  bv  em-  »"«  "^^  ™»«^  ^  ^he  peerage  by  Louis  XVHL     He 

toying  it  in,  or  withhoWing  it  from,  any  particular  ac  ^^.  ^\>^  25, 1820.     His  principal  works  are,  Voyagti 

ion.     See  Will.  ^  Egypte  et  en  Syrt«  (1787,  2  vols.) : — Le$  Rutnes,  <m 

__--     ^     .....  .          ,    ,            _.       ,  MedUations  aur  kit  Revolutions  dee  Evunret  (1791),  a 

Volk  isutet),  m  fcish  mytholop     The  elves  are  ^^^^  ^^^^^  bas  often  been  reprinted  and  transUted, 

amed  the  quiet  people  by  the  Insh,  and  are  supposed  ^^  ^^^„^  bU  first  avowal  of  those  infidel  views  for 

0  be  faUen  angels  banished  to  the  earth  for  their  sins ;  ^^ich  he  afterwards  became  so  noted  :^La  Lai  Natw 
i^  having  committed  greater  sins  were  condemned  ,^^  ^^  Catechieme  du  Citoyen  Franfaie  (1793)  :-Hi»- 

1  devils.  f^^  jg  Samuel,  Inventeur  du  Suae  dee  Rois  (1819): 
Vdlkel,JoHA2fM, a Socinian theologian ot Germany,  — and  Recherchee  NouveUes  eur  r/Jietoire   Andetme 

IB  bom  at  Grimma,  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  in  (1814).    In  182G  his  complete  works  appeared  in  eight 

i85  joined  the  Socinians.     He  became  rector  at  Wen-  volumes. 

ow,  and  died  as  preacher  at  SmigU,  in  PoUnd,  in  ^^^^  ^^^  Latj^  j^^  ^^^  j  ,^  ,^„  ^^^^^  response 

118.     Socinus,  whose  amanuensis  he  had  been   for  j^  ^^^  services  for  Christian  baptism  and  marriage. 

me  time,  was  his  special  fnend.     He  took  part  in  ■                          »       • 

e  composition  of  the  Cateckismue  Racoviemie ;  hU  Voloer  (or  Volower),  a  term  sometimes  applied 

m   work,  De  Vera  ReUffione,  was  supplemented  by  ^  ^^^  P"®**  ^*^^  administered  baptism. 

ibn  Crell  and  published  at  Bakov,  1630  (reprinted  in  Volowing,  a  term  applied  to  the  ordinance  of 

aresii  Hjfdra  Sodmaniami  Expugnata,  Gron.  1651-  baptism,  derived  from  the  response  **volo,"/  toiU,  used 

I).     See  Fock,  Der  Sociniamiamua  (Kiel,  1847);  The-  in  that  ceremony. 

r>9.   Umreraal'Lexikan,s,v.;  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  Volpato.  Giovanki,  a  distinguished  Italian  de- 

eoloff.  Literatur,  i,  808 ;  Bwgraphte  (/mveraeUe,  s.  v.  ^^g^er  and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Bassano  in   1788. 

^  "*)  He  first  practiced  tapestry  embroidery,  having  learned 

Volkmar*  Gustav,  a  German  doctor  and  professor  it  from  his  mother ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  he  occa> 
r  tbeoloxy,  was  bora  in  1810  at  Hersford,  in  Kurhesse,  sionally  practiced  engraving  without  any  reguUrinstruc- 
ad  died  in  1872  at  Zurich,  as  profevor  of  Old-Test,  tion,  and  the  success  of  his  efforts  in  this  line  induced 
KCgesia.  He  published,  £)aa  Evcmgelium  Marchma^  him  to  adopt  engraving  as  a  profession.  He  settled  at 
Vad  wad  Kriiik,  mat  Ruckaickt  aufdie  Evanffelien  dea  Venice  and  entered  the  school  of  Bartolozzi,  afterwards 
fibiyrera  Juatan,  der  ClemeHtinen  u,  der  apoatoHacken  went  to  Home,  and  was  employed  by  a  society  of  dilet- 
'aier  (Leips.  1852) : — Die  QMelUn  der  Ketzergeschichte  tanti,  who  undertook  to  re-engrave  all  the  works  of  Ra- 
it turn  Sicanum  (Zurich,  1855) : — Die  Religion  Jean  phael  in  the  Vatican.  Volpato  engraved  on  a  large 
Leips.  1857) : — Udter  die  rdmiache  Kirche,  ihren  Ur-  scale  seven  of  the  great  works  of  Raphael  In  the  stanze 
\nrung  wad  eraten  Conflict,  etc  (Zurich,  1857): — Daa  of  the  Vatican.  They  were  published  both  in  colors 
ierie  Buck  Eara  uud  die  apokalyptiachen  Geheimniaae  and  plain,  and  form  a  splendid  and  valuable  setof  en- 
berkaupt  (ibid.  1858) : — Ilandbuch  der  Einleitung  in  die  gravings.  He  was  employed  by  Gavin  Hamilton  upon 
\pokryphen  (Tob.  1860-63) :  ~  C'ofnmmtor  zur  Offm-  his  Schola  Italica  Picturm,  and  published  many  prints 
intmg  Jokamia  (Zurich,  1862).  See  Zuchold,  BibL  after  the  celebrated  Italian  masters,  among  which  are 
WiLii,  1400;  FlUst,  £ftU.  Jiid  iii,  485.     (RP.)  the  Fameae  Gallery,  after  Annibale  Caraoci:  — two 

VoUborth.  JoHANif  Kari^  a  Protestant  theologian  ^A^^and  two  ^i6y&,  after  Michael  Angela     He 

•  C;erraanv,  was  bom  at  Nordhausen,  Nov.  24,  1748,  died  at  Rome  m  1803.     Among  the  very  many  works 

,d  died  Aig.  29, 1796,  as  doctor  of  theology  and  super-  ^[  *>^  ^*»**  we  mention  only  the  following:  Chrut 

rendent  at  Gifhorn.     He  published,  CommentatiTin  ^7^^  «»  the  iVoiorf  after  Corr^gio  r-i/a»y  Mag- 

at.  ii,  16,  Veram  ease  Tnfantiddii  Bethlehemi  Hiatori^  doiene  at  the  feei  of  Chr^,  after  Paul  Veronese^-the 

H,  mm  Obatante  Joa^hi  Silentio  (Giitt.  1788):-A'a?.  ^«^^  o/Ccii«i,aft«  Tintoretto ^-and^/.  Peter /^ 

eel  aur*  Neue  auM  den,  Htbraiachen  iiberaetzt  u^  mii  l^ed/r€mPnaon,^tMBAphii€L     See  Spooner,  ^«>j?. 

trseii  Anmeriamgen  (ibid.  1787):— Comm«rfa/w  The-  "**t,oftheFweArU,%,v. 

n^ieo-^a^getaea  de  Saerifldo  Farreo  Hebneorum,  etc.  Volpi,  Stbfawo,  an  Italian  painter,  flourished  at 

bid.  1780)  -.—Die  12  Ideameu  Propheten  aufa  Neue  aua  Sienna  in  the  first  part  of  the  17th  century.    He  is  sup- 

•m  Hebraiachen  Uberaeizt,  etc  (ibid.  1783)  i^Erklarung  Po«ed  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Cristofano  CJasoUni, 

!f  ProphOen  Hoaea  (ibid.  1787) :— Daniel  au/'a  Neue  »•  *»«  executed  some  frescos  (W)m  the  designs  of  Caso- 

beraetzt  und  mai  Anmerhmgen,  etc  (Hanover,  1788) :—  l«n»  ^r  the  churches  of  Sienna.     See  Spooner,  Biog, 

Vima  /Anea  Grammatica  Hfhrcue,  etc  (Lips*  1788  ) :  ^w'-  of  the  Fine  Arte,  b.  v. 

-JeremiasanT' l^^veUberaetzt,  etc  (ZeWe,  1795),   See  Volscens,  in  ancient  Italian  mythology,  was  a 

iTiner,  Haaaibuck  der  theol,  Literatur,  i,  293,  555,  599,  commander  in  the  army  of  Tumus.    He  fought  against 

D7 ;  Fttist,  BibL  JwL  iii,  486;  Steinschneider,  BibUog.  ifineas  and  killed  Euryalus,  and  was  slain  by  Nisus. 

landbw^  p.  144.    (R  P.)  Voltaire,  Franqois  Marie  Abourt  dk,  a  noted 

Volney,  Gombtantik    Francois    Chassebocuf,  French  author  and  infidel,  was  bora  at  Chatenay,  near 

'ointf  of,  a  French  author  and  atheist,  was  bom  at  Sceaux,  Feb.  20, 1694.     He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit 

)noD,  in  Anjou,  Feb.  8, 1757.     He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Lou is-le-G rand.    In  1712  he  accompanied  the 

oUeges  of  Anoeoia  and  Angers,  and  studied  medicine  marquis  de  Chateauneuf  to  Holland,  but  the  exposure 

or  a  tima^  but  gave  up  the  idea  of  professional  life  of  his  scandalous  relations  with  a  woman  there  occar 

Uter  spending  several  years  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  he  sioned  his  recall  to  Paris.    Soon  after  this  he  was  im- 
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prisoned  as  the  alleged  author  of  lampoons  on  Tx)ui«  XIV, !  gootl  taste  as  well  as  good  sense  in  this  respect.    Alt 

which  appeared  after  the  king's  death.     In  the  lJa«tile  Christian  men  may  well  acknowledge  this,  almost  tb« 

he  wrote  part  of  his  epic  the  Heni-utde,  and  completed  only  good  work  of  the  great  writer.     The  Piotestuits 

his  tragedy  (Kdipt;  on  reading  which  the  regent  re-  of  France  universally  acknowledge  it.     Victor  Hu^o 

leased  him.     On  account  of  an  altercation  with  a  chev-  gave  eloquently  the  memorable  examples  of  the  CtLiKa 

alier  Rohan -Chabot,  he  yia»  banished,  and  resided  in  family,  and  of  Labarre.     He  might  have  added  that  off 

England  from  1726  to  1729,  whore  he  became  acquaint-  the  Servien  family.     Voltafire  made  Europe  rin^  wic'b 

ed  with  lord  Bolingbrokc  and  the  freethinkers.    On  re-  reports  of  these  cases,  till  the  courts  of  France  had  to  r-«w 

turning  to  France  in  1729,  he  found  himself  idolized  by  habilitate  the  victims,  as  far  as  jKissible ;  and  popery 

the  French,  and  entered  at  once  upon  a  brilliant  career,  reeled  under  his  persistent  bloM-s.    Toleration  in  FranoC*, 

He  wrote  his  Ijettres  sur  ks  Anglais^  in  praise  of  English  by  which  Protestantism  has  beiHime  a  part  of  the  ii«> 

institutions.     In  this  and  other  works  which  appeared  tional  religion,  dates  really  from  his  labors.     The  J<r«b. 

about  this  time  his  deistical  views  began  to  crop  out;  so  uits  were  subsequently  ex|)elled,  and  Na^ioleon  gave  t  be 

flagrant  were  some  parts  of  the  iMtreg  that  the  work  was  Huguenots  a  legal  status.     Aside  from  this  good  work, 

publicly  burned,     lie  oidy  escaped  arrest  by  retiring  to  Voltaire  was  almost  totally  a  bad  man.     He  was  a  lib. 

Cirey,  where  he  made  his  home  with  the  marchioness  ertine;  he  could  lie  without  scruplei  as  Cariyle  shows 

Chatelet  until  her  death,  in  1749.     In  1736  he  had  to  in  the  life  of  the  great  Frederick ;  and  DOthiog  was  t<io 

escape  for  a  time  to  Brussels,  on  account  of  the  8C4indal  sacred  for  his  jest  and  sarcasm.** 
occasioned  by  his  Mvndtiin.    He  visited  Frederick  the       Among  Vol taire*s  numerous  writings  are  several  trig. 

Great  in  1740,  and  again  in  1744  on  a  political  mission,  edies  and  comedies:  Siecif  de  I^uit  XIV:—Sitd^  rf^ 

In  175<)  he  again  went  to  Berlin,  where  Frederick  grant-  Louis  XV:  —  Histoire  de  Charles  XII :  —  Ilistoirr  ,f^ 

ed  him  a  pension  of  twenty  thousand  francs,  and  stud-  Russie: — Annales deP Empire:— Hi ftmrrdii Partemmt  .- 

ied  with  him  two  hours  a  day.     A  violent  rupture  at  — PhUosophie: — Iai  BibU  Erpliguet—w  which  his  it- 

Icngth  occurring  between  him  and  Frederick,  Voltaire  tacks  upon  Christianity  are  expressed  without  deoencr; 

resolved  to  escape.     He  carried  some  of  the  king's  lit-  and  in  his  references  to  the  philosophy  of  others  be  i:« 

erar>'  work  with  him,  and  was  arrested  at  Frankfort  un-  unjust  in  a  high  degree : — IHctiormaire  Philosnpki^t: 

der  circumstances  of  great  annoyance  and  disgrace;  but  Ijet  Questionet  tur  leg  Miracles — an  objection  to  mirm.- 

he  afterwards  renewed  his  correspondence  with  Freder-  des  founded  upon  the  constancy  of  natural  law.    ft  le 

ick.     In  1755  he  purchased  an  estate  near  Geneva,  but  works  have  been  published  in  seventy  volumes  by  I^«e— 

could  not  live  agreeably  with  hb  Swiss  neighbors.     In  quien  (Paris,  1820) ;  also  by  Louis  Barre  in  twenh-v«*l- 

1762  he  removctl  to  an  estate  at  Fcmey,  in  France,  near  umes  (ibid.  1856-59).     See  Vie  de  Voltaire,  by  the  naaw- 

the  Swiss  border,  for  the  purpose  of  easy  escape  from  quis  of  Condorcet;   Straass,  Voltaire  (1872);  Morlc^^^ 

one  country  to  the  other.     By  this  time  he  had  become  Voltaire  (1871) ;  and  Desnoiresterres,  Voltaire  ri  la  t*^^ 

enormously  rich  through  his  stock  operations  and  his  ciete  du  X  VII Heine  Siede  (1865-76, 8  volsb). 
books.     He  lived  in  excellent  style,  and  was  very  lib-        Volterra,  Francescx)  di,  an  Italian  architect  -^ 

eral  with  his  wealth.     He  had  become,  in  a  certain  de-  tj,e  kjii,  centurjs  was  originally  a  carver  in  wood,  t^*  •' 

gree,  the  founder  of  a  new  sect  of  thinkers  and  writers  devoted  himself  to  architecture,  and,  among  other  e«  « ^• 

of  a  decidedly  atheistical  tendency,  although  Voltaire  fices,  erected  the  Church  of  San  Giacomo  degli  Iiicunil^  »  ^ 

himself  was  a  theist,and  rebuked  the  philosophy  which  at  Rome,  the  Lancillotti  Palace,  ana  the  nave  cif  i  •'■^ 

tried  to  banish  God  from  the  universe.     In  his  eighty-  Church  della  Scala.     This  last  is  siatelv  in  appearwi^^"*' 

fourth  year  he  visited  Paris,  where  he  was  receive<l  but  has  many  defect*  in  the  details,  which  deif»^=* 

with  all  the  honor  of  a  hero,  and  brought  out  the  trag-  greatly  from  the  beauty  of  the  edifice  and  the  fame  ^^ 

edy  of  Irene  with  great  enthusiasm.     He  was,  during  the  architect.     He  died  in  1588.     See  Spoonw,  ^ic-*2^ 

this  visit,  taken   with  a   violent  hemorrhage  which  j/ist,  of  the  Fine  Arts  a,  v. 
threatened  his  life,  and  sought  a  reconciliation  with  the        «*   i^  •     .  t    f  .^  . 

Church,  that  he  might  not  be  denied  ChristUn  burial.  JZ^^^^S"  *°"®"'  l!"^**"  mythology,  was 

He  signed  a  statement  that  he  would  die  in  the  Roman  f^^*«,  ""^  ^*'\.E,'™^.*° Vv  r-'^^^^^V"  m  "iJ!^ 

Catholic  faith,  and  that  he  asked  pardon  of  God  and  tween  Amena, \ olsinn, and  talen,  near  the  liber,w 

the  Church  for  his  sins.    He  recovered  from  this  attack,  '^^  P""^»P*^  gathenng-place  for  that  people, 
but  died  soon  after,  Iwfore  leaving  Paris,  May  30, 1778.        Volume  (HWia,  Psa.  xl,  7,  a  roll,  as  elsewhere 

Voltaire  was  the  foremost  literary  man  of  his  age.  dered «  ce^oXtc,  Heb.  x,  7,  a  chapter^     See  Book. 
The  secret  of  his  success  lay  in  the  remarkable  spirit,        Volumnus  and  Volumna,  in  Roman  mvtl 

vivacity,  and  grace  with  which  he  portrayed  the  spirit  ©gy,  were  male  or  female  deities  who  cauaed  good 

of  his  age,  in  his  satires,  tales,  and  other  short  arti-  gires. 

cles.     "  Knglish  writers  vcrv  rarely  understandVoltaire.        ^r^t *^.^^  •     ^u      u  •     •  .^.i 

rrt.         u     1-  II     I.'       1    '  .  •        •  11    J  u'  Voluntary,  in  Church   music,  u  an  uistnimeik^  "^cai 

Those  who  dislike  him  almost  invariably  denounce  him      .  .        r*        ..        rf      ph        th  *       Vjm 

as  a  wild  and  reckless  scoffer,  or  insist  upon  trving  him  P    .     .  ..      •  P^ ..  .        "    .   *  ^"J^"  *  _ 

.        1  r.  J     1    r     v.-    1    VI        u         J         •  beginning  or  ending  of  divine  service.     The  nik-"i*D* 

by  a  lofty  standard  of  political  philosophy,  and  passing         i   ui      -,.     r        .u    r  -*-.».*  ^u         ^    "     ^^^  ^»— 

hiavy  «intence  on  him  accordingly.    The  truth  is  that  P"'*''  f  ""f  ^~"'  '*■*  ^  »\*'  '""^  •'""T  ^  T" 

Voltaire  w«»  no  philosopher  at  .di;  and  was  naturally  as  ge""™"  X  e«e"PO»n«>us  or  rota«tarsr,  especu^ly  -e-J^ 

i-..»i  vn  J  r  u  ^  f  w    i  accomplished  onranists,  or  were  their  own  select!    ■  ""^ 

little  qualified  for  such  a  part  as  any  man  of  his  dav.  ,«.    .  ' .         ,.®  .  ^    ^  .^.  .  .       . 

u       ^       i.     •!.•  I  u  r      *  •        •  i  The  term  IS  applied  to  wntten  compositions  in  an v  s-^^^y* 

He  was  not  a  thinker.     He  was  a  man  of  certain  quick,  ,      .       .       *^*^  .  ,    .         *^  ••. -mt  »- 

impatient  instincts,  which  sometimes  led  him  right  and  h  K^  S 

often  sent  him  wrong ;  and  endowed  with  the  most  won-       Voluntary  Associations  are  those  aasociat 

derful  and  unrivalled  weapon  of  wit  wherewith  to  fight  ^^^^^  ««^  formed  among  religious  persons  in  connec 

for  aiiv  cause  which,  on  the  spur  of  a  sudden  feeling,  he  ^»'^»  ^^  independent  of,  the  Church  for  religious 

might  happen  u»  embrace."     "Voltaire  was  the  most  benevolent  purposes.    They  are  not  requit-ed  by 

formidable  enemy  the  Roman  priesthood  has  ever  had  Scriptures,  but  are  sanctioned  by  the  general  tei» 

since  the  lieformation.     No  man,  since  Luther,  has  '^e  Word,  and  have  been  abundantly  hieased  ii 

shaken  more  pn»foundlv  the  ecclesiasticism  of  Europe.  ^V^^^*^  «<*  the  Gospel  and  the  promotion  of  hap( 

In  this  respect,  rather  than  bv  liberal  political  dogmas,  «»^   holiness.     Such   are  miasionary  aocieties,  y 

he  helped  eflFectively  to  bring  on  the  great  Revolution  "i^"'*  Christian  associationa,  and  similar  oi 

of  the  last  century.     Rousseau  was  the  real  author  of  ^^  Socikty. 

its  (iDgmas,  but  Voltaire  is  the  arch-anticlericalist  of        Voluntary  Controversy  la  the  name  wf^^W^ 

history.     In  the  literary  celebration  at  the  (rV/t>^e,  Vol-  to  an  animated  controversy  which  commosoed  in    Scot- 

taire's  undeniable  services  to  the  cause  of  toleration  land  in  1829,  and  was  carried  on  for  aerersl  jm^^he^ 

were  the  emphatic  theme.     Victor  Hugo  showed  his  tween  the  supporters  and  the  opponenla  of  civil  te^tMb' 
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vligion.  The  discusaion  originated  fwiv. 
»n  of  a  sennon  by  Mr.  Andrew  Marshall, 
le  United  Secesuon  Church  in  Kirkiutil- 
I  he  attempted  to  prove  that  religious  es- 
ire  unscriptural,  unjust,  impolitic,  secular- 
r  tendency,  inefficient,  and  unnecessary, 
on  awakened  an  unusual  excitement  in 
ind.  It  rapidly  passed  through  several 
more  especially  in  the  Church  to  which 
longed,  it  was  regarded  as  a  must  vigorous 
iMsauIt  upon  civil  establishments  of  relig- 
V  of  this  sermon,  however,  appeared  in  the 
rigtum  hutructor,  which  maintained  with 
:he  cause  of  national  as  against  voluntary 
lie  contest  was  carried  on  for  some  time 
lergy  between  Dr.  Marshall  and  his  re- 
at  length  various  men  of  ability  on  both 
the  field,  and  the  point  in  dispute  under- 
tearching  examination  in  all  its  bearings. 
rsy  tinaiiy  took  an  organized  form,  and 
formed,  on  the  part  of  the  dissenters,  un- 
e  of  the  Voluntary  Church  Association, 
ttee  issued  a  peritNlical  bearing  the  title 
iiry  Ctiurch  Magazitie.  Another  associa- 
ted, on  the  part  of  the  national  Church, 
ne  of  the  Associati(»n  for  Promoting  the 
tie  Church  of  Scotland,  and  a  periodical 
ider  the  title  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
L  treatise  was  published  in  1833  by  Dr. 
ne  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  entitled 
of  Kccle»ui$tical  KstablUhmenU,  After  a 
,  a  volume  in  reply  to  the  Vindictition  ap- 
ihe  pen  of  Dr.  Marshall.  See  (xardner, 
TorW,  ii,  921.     See  Church  and  Statk; 

:NT  ;   VOI-UNTAKYISM. 

ry  Offering  (nan?.  Exod.  xxxv,  29; 
T),  a  free  gift  (iii,  5;  viii,  28;  Ezek.  xliv, 
voluntary  sacrifice  opposed  to  one  in  con- 
vow  (Lev.  xxii,  23),  metaphorically  (Paa. 
See  Thank-okfkrino. 

ryisxn  is  a  name  for  the  principlea  or 
ity  distinctive  of  those  who  advocate- the 
Church  and  State,  the  cessation  of  State 
ind  State  grants  for  religious  purposes, 
il,  of  all  interference,  patronage,  or  exer- 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  civil  power  in  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  citizen.  The 
tryi*m  and  Voluntary  have   been  in  use 

of  the  exciting  discussions  known  as  the 
ntroversy  (q.  v.) ;  and  they  serve  to  sug- 
amental  conception  which  underlies  the 
ous  dissent — that  all  true  worship,  or  ac- 
ce  in  religion,  must  be  the  free  expression 
minds;  and  that  religion  ought  to  be  left 
ty  to  mould  itself  spontaneously,  without 
idividual  freedom  from  any  interposition 
hority  or  compulsory  influence.     Volun- 

to  define  more  accuratelv  the  limits  of 
^  defining  more  adequately  than  preceding 
done  the  latitude  due  to  the  movements 
ssigning  the  magistrate  his  proper  sphere, 
areful  to  assign  the  Church  and  the  indi- 
ippropriate  spheres  of  responsibility  and 
^nce  to  religion,  within  which  they  may 
ed,  in  full  harmony  with  all  the  claims  of 
Voluntaryism  may  be  regarded  as  the  for- 
iced  Protestantism,  the  corrected  doctrine 
i  State,  which  the  failure  of  the  experi- 
lal  churches  has  forced  on  public  thought, 
in  modem  language  against  the  encroach- 
emporal  p<)wer,  whether  under  the  name 
nation,  or  political  majority,  on  the  rights 
conscience.  See  Church  and  State; 
arr. 

in  Roman  mj'thology,  was  the  goddess  of 
I  lust.     She  had  a  sanctuarv  at  Rome. 


Volusian  was  the  son  of  the  Roman  emperor  Cal- 
lus, upon-  whose  elevation  in  A.D.  251  he  was  styled 
Casar  and  Princeps  JuverUutis.  In  252  he  held  the  of- 
fice of  consul,  and  was  invested  with  the  title  of  A  vgtU' 
tuSf  reigning  in  conjunction  with  his  father.  They  re- 
neweil  the  persecutions  against  the  Christians,  which 
seemed  to  be  subsiding  under  their  predecessor,  Decius. 
Volusian  perished  with  his  father  at  Interamna,  in  253 
(or  254).  See  Mosheim,  /Jinf.  of  the  Churchy  bk.  i,  cent, 
iii,  pt.  i,  ch.  ii;  Eusebius,  EccU*,  J/ist,  lib.  vii,  ch,  i; 
Cyprian,  Epistles  Ivii,  Iviii;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Biog. 

8.  V. 

VollUipa  is  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  of  the 
Eddas.  It  contains  the  whole  system  of  Scandinavian 
mythology — the  Creation,  the  origin  of  man,  how  evil 
and  death  were  brought  into  the  world ;  and  concludes 
by  a  prediction  of  the  destroction  and  renovation  of  the 
universe,  and  a  description  of  the  future  abodes  of  bliss 
and  miserv.     See  Norsk  Mythology. 

Volute  (Lat.  ro/u^u«^turned),  a  spiral  scroll  form- 
ing the  principal  charac- 
teristic of  the  Ionic  capital. 
Volutes  are  also  used  on 
the  capitals  of  the  Corin- 
thian and  Composite  or- 
ders. Several  examples 
will  be  found  in  the  il- 
lustrations accompanying 
the  article  Order. 


Volute. 


Volutlna,  in  Roman 
mythology,  was  a  rustic 
goddess  who  effected  in  grain  the  shooting -out  in 
ears. 

Volvino  was  a  Milanese  artist  of  the  10th  century, 
who  produced  the  celebrated /x/^io/to  cT  oro,  or  gold  pal- 
lium, for  the  Church  of  San  Ambrogio  at  Milan,  which 
Lanzi  says  "  may  be  pronounced,  in  point  of  style,  equal 
to  the  finest  specimens  of  the  ditUci,  or  small  ivory  al- 
tar pieces,  that  the  museums  of  sacred  art  can  affiird.'* 
See  Ltinz\,Storia  PiUorica  dtU'  Italia  (Milan,  1824-25). 

Voorst,  Conrad.    See  Vorstius,  Conrad. 

Voorst,  Joliann  van,  a  Protesunt  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Wesselburg  in  1623.  He  stud- 
ied at  Wittenberg,  and  was  appointed  in  1653  rector  at 
Flensburg.  In  1655  the  Rostock  University  made  him 
a  licentiate  of  theology,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was 
called  to  Berlin  as  rector  of  the  Joachimsthal  Gymna- 
sium. In  1660  he  resigned  his  position,  and  became 
librarian  to  the  elector  <»f  Brandenburg.  He  died  Aug. 
4,  1676.  He  wrote,  IHsserfatio  de  lAngua  Omnium 
Prima  (Flensburg,  1676): — Syntagma  Miscellaneorum 
Academicorum  (Roetock,  1652): — Dt  Hebraitntis  Novi 
TesfumenH  Comment,  (Leyden,  1665):  — />c  NotabUi 
Correctionum  Mastn-eticarum  Genere  (ibid.  1678): — 
Diatribe  de  AdagiU  N,  T.  (  Beriin,  1669),  etc  See 
Moller,  Cimbria  JMteraia ;  Winer,  fiandb,  der  theol.  Lit, 
i,30,  125,  129,  912;  J ocher,  A  Ugemeines  GeUhrtenrljex, 
8.  v.;  FUrst,  HibL  Jud,  iii,  487;  Steinachneider,  Bibl, 
Handb.  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Voorst,  Wilhelm  Heinrich  van  DRM,a  Dutch 
scholar,  son  of  Conrad,  was  bom  at  Steinfurt,  and  ac- 
companied his  father  to  Holland,  where  he  shared  his 
fortunes.  AfV:er  the  subsidence  of  the  disputes  between 
the  Gomarists  and  the  Arminians.  he  returned  to  Hol- 
land, and  became  pastor  of  the  Remonstrants  at  Leyden, 
where  he  occupie<l  himself  in  quiet  studies  until  his 
death,  about  1660.  He  translated  several  Rabbinical 
treatises  into  I^tin,  especially  Maimonides'  work  on 
the  Latns  of  Moses  (Amst.  H>38;  Franek.  1684,  4to). 
See  the  Hiographie  Universelle^  s.  v. 

Voph'si  (Heb.  Vophsi',  "OC;,  perh.  additional 
[Gesen.]  or  rich  [FUrst] ;  Sept.  iajSi  r,  r.  'lajSi;  Vulg. 
Vopsi),  the  father  of  Nahbi,  which  latter  was  the  spy 
appointed  by  Moses  from  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  to  ex* 
plore  Canaan  (Numb,  xiii,  14).    B.C.  ante  1657. 


VORAGINE  SI 

VoragUw.    See  Tabaooio. 

VotUongni,  Gulielmus,  ■  French  Domioicui  of 
the  IMh  centui}-,  was  caJleil  to  Rome  by  pope  Haa  II 
to  defend  hi*  unler  agaiiiat  the  Franciscans  relative  to 
the  blood  or  ChriU.  He  wrote  a  CammrUan/  on  lAt 
four  Hook*  afSateitcn  (Lyoiu,  14K1},  uhI  a  culleclioii 
of  pasBagee  from  the  SmlnKa,  which  are  agaiiiat  !4co- 
tua.  He  died  at  Kudk  in  14&4.  See  Uoaheim,  IliH. 
of  tht  Chunh,  tk.  iii,  cent.  XV,  pt.  ii,  oh.  ii. 

Vorlfl.  CoKHBLiUB  P.,  ■  Preeliyterian  uiinlBter,  wai 
bom  in  KwiUerlaiid  County,  Ind.,  March  14, 1827.  Af- 
ter a  i;oud  academical  coune  uf  aliid y,  he  entered  Hano- 
ver College,  Hbere  he  grailualcil  in  IHAH.  He  Mudieii 
theology  at  PrinceliHi.  N.J.  He  waa  licensed  by  the 
Madinn  Presbytery  in  April,  H(60,  bat  was  never  or- 
dained. He  preacheil  aa  staled  supply  in  Lexington, 
Ind.,  for  more  than  ■  veer.  He  died  Au^.  4,  1B62. 
See  Wilson, />iY<i.  Hul.'AUmuic,  1863,  p.  21&. 

Voronikbin,  Ani>rei  Nckoi-hokovitch,  a  Hub- 
sian  architect,  waa  born  among  the  peaaaatry  of  count 
Alexander  Strogaiiov  in  1760.  He  was  sent  by  chat 
nobleman,  an  account  of  his  antstic  talents,  to  Meecnw, 
where  he  neeived  instruction  fnim  the  eminent  archi- 
Ucta  Baihenov  anil  Kasakuv.  He  waa  then  sent  tu 
travel  with  count  Paul  Stniganov,  eon  of  Alexander, 
vpith  wbom  he  viailed  Southern  Russis,  (Jermany,  and 
Switzerland,  and  reeided  same  time  in  Pariis  where  he 
cnntinued  iiia  archileelural  sludiea  wiili  diligence.  In 
1790  he  returned  to  Ht.  Pelerahurg,  where  the  assistance 
of  his  patron  soon  brought  him  into  notice  and  employ- 
meiiL  He  becanie  profesenr  in  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
•nd  was  einployeii  in  IWK)  by  the  emperor  Paul  as 
architect  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  to  be  built  in  the 
Sevskii  Prospect,  and  dedicated  to  Our  I  jdy  of  Kazan. 
The  edifice  was  completed  in  1816,  and  forms  ore  of  the 
Snest  architecluial  works  in  St.  Petersburg.  Vtironi- 
khin  also  erected  many  other  cdiflees,  public  and  private. 
He  died  jti  1814.     Sh  Spooner,  Biog.  Hut.  oflhf.  Fine 

Tors*.  D.  W.,  a  Methodist  EiHSCOpal  minialer,  waa 
born  in  Smyrna,  N.  V.,  July  16, 1812.  He  experieneeil 
religion  in  1830,  was  lioenaed  to  prtach  in  I8B7,  and  in 
18B9  was  received  into  the  Erie  Cunferenoe  and  ajifudNi- 
ed  to  Hendersnnville  Circuit.  In  1840  he  was  lent  Uj 
Newcastle;  in  l»42,loCarobridge;  iti  l843,toU>Kean; 
in  1844,  to  Napoli ;  in  1845-16,  to  Gerrv ;  in  1847-I8, 
toYoungsvilie;  in  1849-eO,wassupenlnnualed;  in  1861, 
went  to  Gjrard ;  and  at  the  chiee  of  that  year  look  the 
auperannualeil  relation,  which  he  saslained  till  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1869.  Zeal  aikd  ftdelily  cbaraeterizHl 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  Vorse.  See  ifrnufee  of  Aimuat 
Cwi/enww,  1869,  p.  261. 

Voratennaii*,  Iiucas,  iht  EUer,  an  eminent 
Flemish  engraver,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  about  1580. 
He  time  studied  painting  in  the  school  of  Rubens,  but 
■fterwarda  devoied  himself  entirely  loengraving.  lie 
made  a  specialty  of  engraving  plates  after  Rubens,  un- 
der the  immoliate  advice  of  that  master,  besides  the 

lirely  with  the  graver,  and  express  with  great  fidelity 
Che  life  and  spirit  of  the  original  painting.  He  visiteil 
EngUnd  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  where  he  resided 
from  I6S3  to  1631,  and  was  emploved  by  the  king  and 
the  earl  of  Arundel.  The  time  of  his  dealh  is  not 
known.  A  few  of  his  subjects  are  subjoined :  7^  Fall 
of  the  Eril  Angrli  :—fMl  ami  hit  Ikmnkteri  l^irms 
Sod,m:—Job  Trmptnt  *p  *u  H't/e  nnd  Tormntrd  ^ 
Dirmtmt.-^SHmmta  and  tht  KUIert:—Tlit  Xatirily  :— 
Tlu  AdnraliiM  nflht  Jf  rijn  (reganleil  as  one  of  the  finest 
Tiro-luctionsofthe  a.n):^Thf  RUvth /•■am  Kr^it.hnA 
several  olhens  all  after  Kaixmi  —  Tht  Hoti/  FiimUii, 
after  Raphael :  — Tie  Kniomimn  of  Chrit,  aft«r  the 
n.mf:—Clirvil  Prtignuj  in  thr  'I'onfrn.  alter  Caraeei:— 
Chriit  BniiHillo  tie  fiUnr,  »aet  ti.fie«ben.iim\  ynKM 
others.     See  Spouner.  Biog.  IliM.  nflhr  f'inr  .1rf<,8.  v. 
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▼ontwinuu.  ZmoaB,  lie  Tomgtr,  a  Fknk 
sngraver,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Anmip 
about  1606.  Although  he  had  the  advantage  li  hit 
Cacher's  instruclian,  he  was  nut  equal  to  fain  iii  AH 
Some  uf  bis  best  prints  are,  Tlu  Trvalf,  alter  Kubcis: 
-The  VinfiH  in  Ihr  (%>nl>,  lurrmmdM  if  Jiwiit.  idfr 
Vandyke  :— and  The  Itviit^  of  SuArt,  after  Hot 
Itein.     Sec  H|>uuiier,  /fVH/.  Hul.  oflht  Finr  .4rti.a.  v. 

VoratltU  (Voorst),  Conrad,  an  Arminiui  ihtnlu- 
lEian.waa  bom  July  19,  IG69,  at  Cologne,  of  partiiUste 
became  cnnverteil  from  the  Roman  Catholic  to  ihePiN- 
Mtanl  failh.  He  was  educUed  at  Dllsseldoif  and  Co- 
logne, but  couhl  nut  obtain  the  academical  d():rtes  ai  the 
latter  place  because  he  would  not  subscribe  the  Coats. 
HOti  of  I'reiil.  He  now  resolved  to  adopt  a  mercsDlflf 
career,  but,  sfter  two  years  (in  1589),  went  to  Hedm 
arHl  resumed  his  ksnied  studies.  He  was  made  Aaem 
of  theology  at  Heidelberg  in  iaS4,  and  in  1696  acct^ 
a  theidogica]  prvfessorship  at  Steinfurt,aAer  having  d^ 
clined  a  position  offered  him  at  Geneva  through  Hnti 
intervention  in  his  favor.  At  Steinfurt  he  so  diao- 
guished  himself  as  a  leaeher  that  calls  to  other  iriuils 
were  repeatedly  addressed  to  him;  but  he  also  btin 
to  eam  the  name  of  a  Socio ian  through  the  books  vhirti 
be  gave  to  the  world,  snd  even  found  it  neeeiisiyts 
prove  his  orthodoxy  at  Heidelbcn;(lo9S).  TheSwin- 
isns  endesvcired  Co  win  him  lu  their  aide  by  nAWiDiE 
him  the  presidency  of  the  Lublin 
seqiienlly  a  tfaenlngical  professnn 
cess.  In  1606  Voratiue  became  preactier  and  cmiaile- 
rial  assessor  at  Steinfurt,  and  in  1610,  alter  the  dslk 
of  Arminina.  he  accepted  a  call  to  l^eyden.  Ht  v> 
prereded  thither  by  his  niipuliitiimft  X  dt  Satn  it 
.4nrA«ru/>nO"e<<'^einfurt,16nS;  and  again  KID), 
'  >1ently  aarailed  by  the  Coans-Bs- 


ip,  but  wiihoit  uc 


ir  41oi 


s  Socini 


tic,  because  of  the  views  he  bad  se 
respecting  Uud,  hia  attributes,  anil  respecting  Clinii  lal 
prvlestination.     He  was  charged  with  denying  tlu  )<•« 
spirituality  of  the  divine  nature,  and  its  sii>|iliai;. 
eternity,  itnmutalrility,  and  omnipresence  ;  siid  liA  it* 
Trinity,  the  personal  union  of  two  nature*  in  CliTi9l.l>i> 
deity,  and  perfect  aadsTacCion  made  fur  our  sim.    Tic 
Heidelberg  theologians  also  decided  against  his  beat 
snil  the  Leydeo  ecalots  manageil  Co  involve  even  king 
Jameslofknglandin  the  dispute.    Vorstius'i  Ijook  ■• 
publiclybumed  at  London,  Oxford, and  Cambridge.  Hid 
Ihe  king  wrote  out  a  list  of  entns  which  be  had  fins^ 
it  to  coulain.     Vorstius  replied  to  fbe  Heidelberittii  ■■ 
PralaUilio  Epitlolicu  fi«lra  Theot.>s<>rum  HriJ^HC- 
(Hag.  1610) ;  and  to  the  king  in  Chrinixrmi  or  .Vod""' 
RrtpvivioadArluvlotipiotiiamnvperexAngiia  Tra*^ 
ntuK»(Ijigd.l611).  TbeEsUteswere,however,ablige^ 
In  dismiss  him  from  bis  poet,  and  Co  oblige  him  to  re- 
tire to  privacy  at  Tngow ;  hut  even  then  the  asa^uK" 
upon  him  were  not  interrupted.     His  principal  ad*'*^ 
sories  were  J.  Bogermann,  S.  Luhbert  of  Fnuieker,  ^ 
Sladus  at  Amsterdam,  etc    Vorstius  defended  hiitai'' 
vigorously  in  a  series  of  tractates,  until  Ihe  Syn»a& 
Dort  (1619)  banislied  him  from  the  cuudIt;-  as  a  l»— ' 
tic,  alier  which  he  lived  in  coticealment  until  >.  * 
when  the  duke  of  Uoistein  afloide.!  a  refuge  to  Ar-«^ 
ians.     He  arrived  at  Tonnlngen  July,  1632.  bol  di^^ 
Che  following  Sept.  29.     He  was  buried  ac  Friei*-  « 
stadt.     It  is  said  thai  he  wrote  out  a  cunression  of       "* 
a  abort  titne  before  his  death,  in  which  he  avows~-^ 
adoption  of  the  Socinian  riewa.     See  Wakli.  V  ^ 
Itta/.  £inl.  in  d.  Rrtigi'mittrtiligtriU*  (Jena.  173-*  )• 
.i66  s<i.i  (1736).  iv,  281 ;  SchrHckh,  Ckr.  Kin*nr.S/" 
nil  'I.  It'/itrmali'm  (Uips.  1B06),  p.  240  aq.;  and  l"*>e  i 
eralure  there  cited.— Deriog,  Krat-Eiiqiklap.  a.  v. 

Voitnmnus.    See  VBHTunxtB. 

Voa,  Arlc,  an  English  CnngregationBl  miminntn, 
was  bnm  Nov.  29,  1770.  In  1806  he  became  thr  1!^ 
of  Ihe  London  Missionarr  Society.  His  first  statiini 
wcreZakKiveraudGraa'fBeinel.    In  1811  he  icwnd 


VOS  816  VOSSlUb 

o  Tulbagh,  and  became  pastor  of  a  chnrch  over  which  and  life  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgtis ;  the  writingn  of 

le  labored  for  twenty^five  years.     He  died  June  14,  Ephraero  (1589);  and  the  Ot' Cotmderatiow  of  Hi.  her- 

1867.     Mr.  Vos  showed  to  the  community  in  which  he  nard,  with  coromentar}'  (1594).     He  &\m  edited  Gefta 

ired  the  power  of  a  pure  and  godly  life.     See  (Lond.)  et  Monum,  Gregorii  /A",  with  scholia  (15K6) ;  and  other 


7oi^.  Ytar-hook,  1868,  p.  300. 

Vos»  Martin  de,  a  Fleminh  painter,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  about  1520.  He  6rst  received  instruction  from 
bU  father,  and  then  in  the  school  of  Francis  Floris  un- 
til he  was  twenty -three  years  old,  when  he  M-ent  to 
[taly  and  spent  seven  years  at   Rome  studying  the 


less  im{)ortant  works,  an  Rhetorica  A  rti*  Mtthodutj  and 
Comment,  in  Somniiim  Scipunn*.  Just  before  his  death* 
he  undertook  an  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Leo,  which 
was  not  completed.     He  died  March  25, 1609. 

Vosaiaa,  Gerard  Jan,  a  theologian   who  ac> 
((uired  reputation  as  a  laborer  in  the  fields  of  Church 


worlw  of  the  roasters,  especially  of  Kaphael.     He  next    history,  philost»phy,  philology,  general   histor>',  and 


went  to  Venice,  where  he  received  instruction  in  color- 
ing from  Tintoretto,  who  is  said  to  have  disclosed  to 


chronology,  and  also  as  a  con tn) venial ist  opposed  to- 
the  Kemonstrants,  was  the  son  of  a  Dutch  preacher  liv- 


him  aU  the  secreU  reUiive  to  coloring  which  he  had  j^^  near  Heidelberg,  and  was  bom  in  1577.     His  edu- 

wiher  derived  from  Titian  or  acquirwi  by  his  own  ex-  |  ^^^^,^  ^^^  obuined  at  D«>rt  and  Levden,  under  i;oma- 

pcrience,  and  to  have  expUnied  to  hire  the  mles  and  ;  ^^  Trelcatius,  etc     He  graduat«l'in  philosophv,  and 

principlea  on  which  he  founded  his  own  practice.    While  in  159^  became  professor  at  Levden,  and  subsequentlv 

It  Venice  he  acquire*!  the  art  of  adoring  so  thoroughly  ^t^^  ,,f  j^e  theological  college'  at  l)ort,  where  he  re- 

llat  he  was  employed  by  the  Medici  to  paint  several  mained  until  1614.     He  then  went  to  Levden  in  a  sim- 

ortraita,  and  also  executed  several  histoncal  worics  of  ^„  ca|>acitv.     In  the  Arminian  dispute  Vossios  t<K>k 

Teat  merit.    After  an  absence  of  about  eight  years,  he  gi^ea  with  the  (iomarists,  without  being  a  rigitl  adhe- 

BComed  to  Antwerp,  and  was  received  into  the  Afcad-  ^^^^  <,f  their  views,  however.     The  action  of  the  8vnod. 

my   tn   1659.     He  executed  several  works  for  the  of  Dort  had  greaUv  intensided  the  bitter  feeling  exist- 

Imrehea,  which  established  his  repuUtion  as  one  of  jng  between  the  parties,  and  this  fact  became  so  un- 

M  ablest  artists  of  his  time.     He  also  received  com-  pieaaant  to  him  that  he  resigned  his  position  in  the 

lisaions  for  pictures  to  adorn  the  churches  of  other  u„iver»itv.    ToreUin  hia  ser\'ices,the  chairof  rhet<»ric 

ities  in  the  Netherlands,  besides  numerous  portraits,  m  ,nd  chronology  was  assigned  to  him,  but  on  the  condi- 


rbich  branch  he  excelled.    His  principal  works  at  Ant-  tion  that  he  should  not  write  against  the  transactions 

rerp  are,  the  Marriage  o/Cana,  the  IncredulUy  of  St.  ^f  y^^     y^on  afterwards  he  published  his  principal. 

""homoM,  the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,  the  ^o^k,  entitled  Historia  de  Controrersiis,  qtttis  PeUttfiHS 

Vempiatiom  of  8U  Anihong,  in  the  cathedral,  and  the  ^jusque  lUliqua  Mocenint.  Lib,  VII  (Ludg.  Bat,  161H), in 

Lojf  Supper,  in  the  Choich  of  St  James.     He  died  at  ^hich  he  brought  t4>gether  and  compared  with  each- 

Uitwerp  in  1604,     See  Spooner,  Biog,  HisL  of  the  Fine  ^ther  the  tenets  held  by  Pelagians  and  Semi- Pelagians, 

4  ris^  a.  v.  und  at  the  same  time  showed  that  Arminiaiiism  differed 

Voa.  Simon  de,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at  from  Semi-Pelagianism,  and  that  the  strict  theory  of 

Antwerp  in  1608.     He  studied  under  Rubens,  and  be-  predestination  was  not  known  in  the  early  Church. 

came  an  eminent  painter  of  history  and  portraits.     He  The  Contra-Kemonstrants  thereupon  assailed  him  with- 

painted  so  much  in  the  style  of  his  iiistmctor  that  some  great  violence.     In  the  Synotl  of  Tergouw  (1620)  they 

of  hia  works  in  the  churches  of  Antwerp  have  frequent-  even  excluded  him  from  imrticipation  in  the  sacrament, 

Ij  been  mistaken  for  the  works  of  Kubens.     Among  though  they  revoked  that  decision  in  the  following 

these  are  the  ResurrectioH,  in  the  cathedral  :—/A^  De-  year.     In  1624  the  offer  <»f  the  chair  of  profane  history 

scemifrom  the  Cross,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew:—  in  the  University  of  Cambndge  was  extendefl  to  Vos- 

and  St,  Korbert  Receiving  the  Sacrament,  in  the  Abbey  sius,  but  declinoil,  as  was  a  second  call  to  Knglaiid  in 

of  St.  Michael     He  was  very  diligent,  and  occupied  1626.    Charles  I  made  him  a  canon  of  Canterbury,  with 

himself  continually  in  studying  everything  that  might  privilege  to  live  away  from  England.     The  desire  to 

promote  his  knowledge,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  make  terms  with  his  opponents  led  Vossius  in  1627  to 

took  pains  to  make  the  deepest  researches  into  the  true  publish  his  work  />e  Historicis  Latims,  in  which  he 

principles  of  his  art.    The  time  of  his  death  is  not  stated  that  he  accepted  Augustine's  theory  of  predesti- 

knownt  although  it  must  have  occurred  some  time  after  nation,  and  that  this  theory  was  known  to  the  ancient 

1662.     See  Spooner,  Biog.  Mist,  of  the  Fine  .4  rU,  s.  v.  Church ;  and  in  which  he  distinctly  renounced  Semi- 

Voa,  "Willem  van,  a  Dutch  Anabaptist  pastor  at  Pelagianism.     He  had  ceased,  however,  to  enjoy  his 

AmstanUm,  who  died  there  Jan.  8, 1828,  at  the  age  of  stay  at  L«yden,  and  in  1633  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 

eighty-four  years,  was  noted  for  his  skill  in  moral  phi-  gymnasium  of  Amstenlam  as  professor  of  history.     He 

losopby.     He  wrote  several  prize  essays  on  kindred  died  March  19, 1649.     His  works  include  a  lengthy  list 

mbjects,  for  which  see  the  Biog.  UniverseUe,  s.  v.  of  dissertations  on  chronological,  historical,  philosophic 

Voaen,  Christian  Hermann,  a  Roman  Catholic  cal,  and  theological  subjects.     His  complete  works  were 

theologian  of  (^ermanv.  was  b<»m  in  1816  at  Cologne,  published  in  1701  at  Amsterdam.     See  .liicher,  AUge^ 

He  received  holv  ordere  in  1839,  and  from  1H44  acted  »»«««  (i^lfhrten-lAXxkoti,  s.  v.,  where  a  detailed  list  of 

IS  religious  instructor  of  the  Catholic  Oillege  at  Co-  t^«  writings  of  \o8sius  U  given.- Herzog,  iJeaZ-Ancy- 

lo^,  where  he  died  May  12, 1871.     He  is  the  author  ^^'  ^  ^• 

>f,  RtuMmemta  Lingua  Hebr.  (Freiburg,  1860,  and  often        Voaalua,  Isaac,  a  Dutch  scholar  and  theologian, 

ttnce  ) :  —  Kune   Ankiinng   zum   FrUmen   der   hebr.  the  only  son  of  (ieranl  Jan  Vossius.  who  sur\'ived  him,. 

Spracke  (ibid.  1868,  and  often):— />«*  Chrisfenthum  u.  was  bom  at  Levden  in  1618.    He  was  educated  enlirelv 

die  EinsprOche  seiner  Gegner  (8d  ed.  ibid.  1870)  :—Der  bv  his  father,  and  at  the  age  of  twentv-one  he  published 

KatMoUeismus  und  die  EinsprUche  seiner  Gegner  (2d  ed.  an  e<lition  of  the  Periitlus  of  Scvlax,  the  (ireek  gcog- 

1869).     See  YWxtl,  BUd.  Jud.  iii.  486  sq.;  Literarischer  rapher,  with  a  Utin  translation* and  notes.     He  then 

Hamiweiser  /Ur  das  kaihol.  iJeutschland,  1870,  p.  858  travellc<l  through  Italy,  France,  and  P:ngland  for  three 

■q.;  1871,  p.  299.     (B.  P.)  yean*,  during  which  he  collected  many  valuable  manu- 

Voaailia,  Oerard,  theologian,  papal  prothonotary  r«cripts  of  ancient  writers.    In  1648  he  took  up  his  alxKle 

and  provost  of  Tongem,  a  comprehensively  leamefl  man  at  the  court  of  (pieen  Christina  (»f  Sweden ;  but  in  1658, 

in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  a  patristical  in  conserinonce  of  a  cpianfl  with  Salmasius.  he  rctumed 

scholar,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  centur\-,  to  Holland.     In  1670  he  went  to  England,  where  he 

the  place  of  his  birth  being  wholly  unknown.    He  pub-  was  made  a  doctor  of  laws  by  the  University  of  Oxfoni, 

Usbed  a  Latin  edition  of  Chrysostom's  Orafioiu;  an  ora-  and  in  1673  appointe<l  canon  of  Wimisor  by  Charles  11, 

tion  by  Theodoret  on  benevolence,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  assigned  apartments  in  the  Castle.     He  died  there 

accompanied  with  varions  readings  and  notes ;  the  works  in  1688.     It  is  recorded  that  on  his  death-bed  he  ro- 
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fused  to  take  the  sacrament  until  one  of  his  colleagues 
argued  that  he  ought  to  do  so  for  the  honor  of  the 
chapter.  lie  was  sceptical  in  religion,  and  it  h  related 
that  king  Charles  said  of  him  on  one  occasion,  "This 
learned  divine  is  a  strange  man ;  he  will  Ixilieve  any- 
thing except  the  Bible.*'  His  literary  merits  are  great, 
though  his  works  are  not  so  valuable  as  those  of  his 
father.  Among  his  most  important  works  are,  Dissert 
tatwna  on  the  Seventy  IrUerpretera,  and  their  Translation 
and  Chrimoloffy  (1603) : — On  the  Chanting  of  Poems  and 
the  Pmcer  of  Rhythm  (1673):— .4  Book  of  Various  Ob- 
servatitms;  besides  numerous  editions  of  the  classics.  His 
large  and  valuable  library  was  purchased  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ley  den.  See  Foppens,  Bibliotheca  Belgica; 
Niceron,  Memoires. 

Vota  (or  Bota)^  a  festival  of  the  ancient  Church, 
ivhich  fell  on  Jan.  4,  so  called  because  it  was  the  day 
of  sacrificing  fur  the  emperor's  safety.  See  Bingham, 
Vhiist,  Antiq.  bk.  xx,  ch.  i,  §  iiL 

Vote.  The  Orientals  are  not  accnstomefi  to  formal 
tudlotii  on  any  occasion,  and  the  Hebrews  do  not  appear 
4x>  have  resortetl  to  it  in  any  form  unless  the  lot  <  q.  v.) 
may  be  so  regarded.  In  Koman  times  the  Greek  cus- 
t<»m  of  hand -showing  (xeiporovf  a/,  "  ordain")  gradu- 
ally came  into  vogue,  and  hence  has  usually  prevailed 
In  the  Christian  Church.  In  Acta  xxvi,  10  ( A.  V. 
'**  voice")  the  Attic  method  of  public  decision  by  means 
of  a  tessara  (i//^^C)  ^v<  ii*  1^)  ^  thought  to  be  al- 
luded to;  but  if  so,  the  use  of  the  term  is  there  mere- 
ly metaphorical  in  the  sense  of  judgment.  See  Paul; 
Stephen. 

Voting.     See  Election  of  Clekuy. 

Votive  Tablets  were  memorial  or  commemora- 
tive tablets  dedicated  to  meritorious  personages  or  to 
the  Deity,  in  commemoration  of  events  of  an  unusually 
fav'irable  nature.  Their  use  passed  over  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  under  the  alleged  sanction  of  Kxod.  xvii, 
14;  Psa.  cxi.4,  etc.  These  tablets  were  designed  to  be 
memorials  of  thanksgiving,  and  they  were  placed  in 
•churches,  cha|)els,  and  other  sacred  localitieii.  Tliey  are 
mentioned  by  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  in  'EWrjviKwv  ^tpa- 
'TTfVTiKt)  ira^rifidTUiV  Disputatt,  XII  (ad  Co<l.  MSS.  Itec. 
Th.  Gaisford,  Oxon.  1839),  i,  8.  The  growing  worship 
of  saints  and  relics  extended  the  use  of  such  tablets,  and 
the  chapels  and  churches  to  which  pilgrimages  were 
made  were  specially  chosen  to  receive  them.  The  use 
of  them  still  exists  in  the  Church  of  Kome.  They  bear 
the  words  ear  voto,  and  usually  represent  a  picture  in 
which  one  or  more  persons  appear  in  the  posture  of 
prayer,  and  sometimes  the  occasion  is  shown  when  help 
was  obtained  or  prayer  was  answered.  In  the  Protes- 
tant churches  of  Europe  memorial  tablets,  usually  in 
honor  of  deceased  ministers  who  served  the  particular 
•congregation  which  thus  seeks  to  perpetuate  their  mem- 
orv,  are  sometimes  found.  Thev  are  of  stone  or  metal, 
and  bear  upon  their  surface  a  description  of  the  life  and 
services,  usually  in  Latin,  of  him  to  whom  the  tablet  is 
<iedicated.  Sometimes,  too,  they  are  in  the  form  of  a 
htauie  of  the  person  so  commemorated.  See  Herzog, 
Real- Er^cyklop,  8.v. 

Votum.     See  Votive  Tablets. 

Vouet,  Simon,  an  eminent  French  painter,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1582.  He  receiveil  instruction  from  his  fa- 
ther, and  made  such  rapid  advances  in  the  art  that  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  commissioned  to  visit  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  painting  the  portrait  of  a  French 
nobleman  then  residing  in  London.  Several  years  af- 
ter, baron  de  Saucy,  French  ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
took  him  to  Constantinople,  where  he  painted  an  excel- 
lent portrait  of  the  sultan  from  memory,  after  seeing 
him  at  the  ambassador's  audience.  This  performance 
gained  him  the  palnwage  of  the  Turkish  ni>bles.  From 
Constantinople  lie  went  to  Venice,  to  study  the  works 
of  Paul  Veronese,  and  thence  to  Rome  in  1613,  where 
he  adopted  the  style  of  Caravaggio.    He  was  employed 


by  pope  Urban  VIII  and  his  nephew,  the  cardinil.  to 
paint  several  pictures  for  St.  Peter's  and  the  Palazzo 
I^rberini,  which  are  said  to  be  among  his  best  works. 
He  was  also  employed  by  Louis  XIII  of  France  and 
prince  Doria  of  Genoa,  and  on  returning  to  Rome  in 
1624  was  chosen  president  of  the  Academy  of  St  Lake. 
In  1627  he  returned  to  Paris  by  invitation  of  the  king, 
and  was  appointed  his  principal  painter,  with  apart- 
ments in  the  Louvre.  He  was  employed  in  numerooi 
commissions — so  numerous,  indeed,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  intrust  the  execution  of  the  greater  part  to  his  bcImI* 
ars.  He  painted  ceilings,  galleries,  altar-pieces,  eouJl 
religious  subjects,  and  other  eaael  pictures,  and  poitnit] 
in  oil  and  in  crayon.  The  multiplicity  of  his  engage 
ments  induced  Vouet  to  abandon  the  careful  and  vig(v- 
ous  style  which  he  followed  in  Italy  and  during  the 
first  part  of  his  residence  in  France ;  but  he  neverthe" 
less  greatly  improved  the  French  arhool,  and  be  in  laid 
by  French  historians  to  have  done  as  much  for  painting 
in  France  as  Conieille  did  for  the  drama.  Among  hii 
principal  works  in  Paris  are  the  A  ssumption  o/the  Yir^ 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolas  des  Champs;  and  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Agnes,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Eustache.  Aa 
etching  by  Vouet  of  the  Holy  FamHy^  dated  1633,  i»  alio 
mentioned.  He  was  followed  by  a  number  of  disdplea^ 
who  exerted  a  further  influence  upon  the  taste  of  the 
French  school.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1641.  See  SpooQer, 
Biipg.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vouillemont,  Sebastien,  a  French  engraver,  was 
born  at  Bar-sur-Aube  about  1620.  He  studied  at  Parii 
under  Daniel  Kabel,  and  then  went  to  Home,  where  be 
residetl  several  years.  He  engraved  several  plates  from 
the  Italian  and  French  masters,  as  well  as  from  hw  own 
designs.  Among  the  best  of  these  are  the  foUowiog: 
The  Murder  of  the  ftmocents: — Christ  with  his  Ditciph 
at  Kmmaus : — Mount  Parnassus^  all  after  Kaphael:— ri« 
Holy  Family,  after  Poussin :  —  The  Virgin  and  In/tnt 
(Jhtisty  after  Parmigiano :  —  and  The  Marriage  of  St. 
Cathtritw,  after  Albano.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  l/i^.oftkt 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Voussoir,  a  name  adopted  from  the  French  for  the 
wedge-shaped  stones  (or  other  material)  with  which  an 

arch    is  constructed,  » 
marked  in  the  engraving 
a,  fl,  a ;  the  upper  one, 
namely,  b.  at  the  cro«ti 
of  the   arch,  is  termed 
the  key-stone.  The  lowest 
voussoir,  or  that  whic^ 
is  placed   iromediate\5 
above    the    impost,     *' 
termed  the  springing 
stone,  or  springer. — P^*-' 
ker.  Gloss,  of  Arckit^^ 

8.  V. 

Voussnre,  a  French  term,  sometimes  found  in  E^ 
glish  manuscripts,  signifying  a  vault. 


Vonssoii-s. 


Voi«r  C"!.?,  neder,  a  technical  wonl  for  the 
iifXili  a  prayer,  as  sometimes  rendered)  defined  as  ik. 
ligious  undertaking,  either,  I.  Positive,  to  do  or  perfi^ 
or,  2.  Negative,  to  abstain  from  doing  or  fierformii 
certain  thing.  Vows  rest  on  a  human  view  of  retif 
obligations,  assuming,  as  they  do,  that  a  kind  of 
pense  is  to  be  made  to  (lod  for  good  enjoyed,  or  coi 
eration  offered  for  good  desiderated,  or  a  gratuity 
sented  to  buy  off  an  impending  or  threatened  ilL 
were  quite  in  place  in  a  s\'8tem  of  religion  whi< 
largely  consisted  of  doing  or  not  doing  certain  out  ■ 
acts,  with  a  view  of  pleasing  Jehovah  and  gainin. 
favor.  The  Israelite,  who  had  been  taught  by  pei 
ances  of  daily  recurrence  to  consider  particular  cei 
nies  as  essential  to  his  posaessing  the  divine  fa\'or-~v  " 
easily  have  been  led  to  the  conviction  which  esicMf 
probably  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  wcnld,  that  ^oha 
tar}'  oblations  and  self-impmed  aacriflces  biMl  a 
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^aloe  in  the  sight  of  God.  When  once  this  conviction 
lad  led  to  corresponding  practice,  it  could  not  be  other- 
rise  than  of  the  highest  consequence  that  these  sacred 
iroaiisea,  which  in  sanctity  differed  little  from  oaths, 
•hould  be  religiously  and  scrupulously  observed.  Be- 
ore  a  vow  b  taken  there  may  be  strong  reasons  why  it 
thould  not  be  made;  but  when  it  is  once  assumed,  a 
lew  obligation  is  contracted,  which  has  the  greater 
brce  because  of  its  voluntary  nature :  a  new  element  is 
ntroduced,  which  strongly  requires  the  observance  of 
;he  v<»w,  if  the  bonds  of  morality  are  not  to  be  seriously 
tJaxed.  For  example,  a  person  may  be  of  opinion  that 
otal  abstinence  is  in  itself  not  a  virtue  nor  of  general 
>bIigation,  but  he  cannot  doubt  that  "breaking  the 
''^g^**  when  once  taken,  is  an  act  of  immorality  that 
iQoot  be  repeated  without  undermining  the  very  foun- 
litiona  of  character;  whence  it  obviously  appears  that 
tiition  should  be  observed,  not  only  in  keeping,  but  also 
I  leading  men  to  make,  pledges,  vows,  and  promises. 

The  practice  of  making  vows,  L  e.  incurring  volun- 
ry  obligations  to  the  Deity,  on  fulfilment  of  certain 
odifciona,  such  as  deliverance  from  death  or  danger, 
coefls  in  enterprises,  and  the  like,  is  of  extremely  an- 
mt  date,  and  common  in  all  systems  of  religion.  The 
litest  mention  of  a  vow  is  that  of  Jacob,  who,  after 
B  vision  at  Betb-el,  promised  that  in  case  of  his  safe 
tarn  he  would  dedicate  to  Jehovah  the  tenth  of  his 
•odo,  and  make  the  place  in  which  he  had  set  up  the 
emorial  stone  a  place  of  worship  (Gen.  xxviii,  18-22; 
cxiy  13).  Vows  in  general  are  also  mentioned  in  the 
M>k  of  Job  (xxii,  27).  With  great  propriety  the  per- 
rmance  of  these  voluntary  undertakings  was  account- 
I  by  the  Hebrews  a  highly  religious  duty  (Judg.  xi, 
> ;  Eccles.  v,  4, 5).  The  words  of  the  last  text  are  too 
Dphatic,  and  in  the  present  day  too  important,  not  to 
s  cited:  ''Better  is  it  that  thou  shouldest  not  vow, 
imn  that  thou  shouldest  vow  and  not  pay"*  (comp.  Psa. 
cvi,  13  sq.;  Ixxvi,  11 ;  cxvi,  18). 

Among  instances  of  heathen  usage  in  this  respect  the 
iQowing  passages  may  be  cited :  Jer.  xliv,  25,  and  Jo- 
ah  i,  16;  Homer,  IL  i,  64,  93;  vi,  93,  308;  Ocfyas.  iii, 
92;  Xenoph.  Anab,  iii, 2, 12;  Virgil,  Georg.  i,436;  .-£,'». 
,  234 ;  Horace,  Carm,  i,  5, 18 ;  iii,  29, 59 ;  Livy,  xxii,  9, 
0;  Cicero,  A  tt,  viii,  16 ;  Justin,  xxi,  3— a  passage  which 
peaks  of  immoral  vows;  Veil.  PaL  ii,  48. 

L  Jewish  Vows. — The  law,  therefore,  did  not  intro- 
oce,  but  regulated  the  practice  of  vows.  The  views 
hich  guided  the  Mosaic  legislation  were  not  dissimi- 
ir  to  those  just  expounded.  Like  a  wise  lawgiver, 
[uses,  in  this  and  other  particulars,  did  not  attempt  to 
inder  the  line  of  continuity  between  the  past  and  the 
esent.  He  found  vows  in  practice ;  he  aimed  to  reg- 
ate  what  it  would  have  been  folly  to  try  to  root  out 
^ut.  xxiii,  21  sq.).  The  words  in  ver.  22  are  clearly 
agreement  with  our  remarks:  ''If  thou  shalt  forbear 
vow,  it  shall  be  no  sin  in  thee**  (see  .-1  m.  Presb.  Her. 
\y,  1867).  The  Bible  speaks  of  three  kinds  of  vows, 
*  each  of  which  the  Heb.  has  a  distinctive  term: 
mely,  vows  of  devotum  in  general  C*!.?,  yieder^  prop- 
y  ao  called) ;  vows  of  abstinence  (^DK,  esar,  or  "I9K, 
dr.  Numb.  xxx,3  sq.);  and  those  o( destruction  (&"7n, 

erem,  avA^ifio),  In  the  present  article  we  confine 
r  attention  to  vows  of  the  first  class  only,  referring  the 
ber  two  danea  to  Corban  and  Anathkma.  (In  the 
sattment  of  this  part  of  the  topic  we  chiefly  follow  the 
mtrmct  of  the  Levitical  statutes  found  in  Smith,  s.  v.) 

(L)  As  to  Towa  of  the  first  class  (n^cfer),  the  following 
lea  are  laid  down  in  the  Jewish  law :  A  man  might 
nrote  to  sacred  uaes  posseaeions  of  persons,  but  not  the 
it-bom  either  of  man  or  beast,  which  was  devoted  al> 
ady  (Lev.  xxvii,  26).    See  Fibst-born. 

1.  If  he  vowed  Usnd,  he  might  either  redeem  it  or  not. 
'  he  intended  to  redeem,  two  points  were  to  be  consid- 
ed — (1)  the  rate  of  redemption ;  (2)  the  distance,  pro- 
tectively and  letroapectively,  from  the  year  of  jubilee. 
be  price  of  redemption  was  fixed  at  fifty  shekels  of 
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silver  for  the  quantity  of  laud  which  a  homer  of  barley 
(eight  bushels)  would  sufiice  to  sow  (Lev.  xxvii,  16; 
see  Knobel  ad  loc,).  This  payment  might  be  abated 
under  the  direction  of  the  priest  according  to  the  di>- 
tance  of  time  from  the  jubilee  year.  But  at  whatever 
time  it  was  redeemed,  he  was  required  to  add  to  the 
redemption -price  one  fifth  (twenty  per  cent.)  of  the 
estimated  value.  If  he  sold  the  land  in  the  mean- 
time, it  might  not  then  be  redeemed  at  all,  but  was 
to  go  to  the  priests  in  the  jubilee  year  (ver.  20).  See 
Land. 

The  purchaser  of  land,  in  case  he  devoted  and  also 
wished  to  redeem  it,  was  required  to  pay  a  redemption- 
price  according  to  the  priestly  valuation  first  mentioned, 
but  without  the  additional  fifth.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  land  was  to  revert  in  the  jubilee  to  its  original  own- 
er (Lev.  xxvii,  16, 24;  xxv,  27 ;  Keil,  Hebr.Arch.  §  66, 
80). 

The  valuation  here  laid  down  is  evidently  based  on 
the  notion  of  annual  value.  Supposing  land  to  require 
for  seed  about  three  bushels  of  barley  per  acre,  the  ho- 
mer, at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  pecks,  or  eight  bushels, 
would  be  sufficient  for  about  two  and  a  half  or  three 
acres.  Fifty  shekels,  twenty-five  ounces  of  silver,  at 
five  shillings  the  ounce,  would  give  £6  &r.;  and  the 
yearly  valuation  would  thus  amount  to  about  £2  per 
acre. 

The  owner  who  wished  to  redeem  would  thus  be  re- 
quired to  pay  cither  an  annual  rent  or  a  redemption- 
price  answering  to  the  number  of  years  short  of  the 
jubilee,  but  deducting  sabbatical  years  (Lev.  xxv,  3, 15, 
16),  and  adding  a  fifth,  or  twenty  per  cent.,  in  either 
case.  Thus,  if  a  man  devoted  an  acre  of  land  in  the 
jubilee  year,  and  redeemed  it  in  the  same  year,  he 
would  pay  a  redemption-price  of  49— 6=43  years' value, 
+20  per  cent. =£103  4«.,  or  an  annual  rent  of  £2  8«.; 
a  rate  by  no  means  excessive  when  we  consider — (1)  the 
prospect  of  restoration  in  the  jubilee;  (2)  the  undoubt- 
ed fertility  of  the  soil,  which  even  now,  under  all  disad- 
vantages, sometimes  yields  a  hundredfold  (Burckhardt^ 
Sjfria,  p.  297). 

If  he  refused  or  was  unable  to  redeem,  either  the 
next  of  kin  (Goel)  came  forward,  as  he  had  liberty  to 
do,  or,  if  no  redemption  was  effected,  the  land  became 
the  property  of  the  priests  (Lev.  xxv,  26 ;  xxvii,  21 ; 
Ruth  iii,  12;  iv,  1,etc.). 

In  the  case  of  a  house  devoted,  irrespective  of  the 
land  it  occupied,  its  value  was  to  be  assessed  by  the 
priest,  and  a  fifth  added  to  the  redemption-price  in  case 
it  was  redeemed  (Lev.  xxvii,  16).  Whether  the  rule 
held  good  regarding  houses  in  walled  cities,  viz.  that 
the  liberty  of  redemption  lasted  only  for  one  year,  is 
not  certain ;  but  as  it  does  not  appear  that  houses  de- 
voted but  not  redeemed  became  the  property  of  the 
priests,  and  as  the  Levites  and  priests  had  special 
towns  assigned  to  them,  it  seems  likely  that  the  price 
only  of  the  house,  and  not  the  house  itself,  was  made 
over  to  sacred  uses,  and  thus  that  the  act  of  consecra- 
tion of  a  house  means,  in  fact,  the  consecration  of  its 
value.  The  Mishna,  however,  says  that  if  a  devoted 
house  fell  down,  the  owner  was  not  liable  to  payment, 
but  that  he  was  liable  if  he  had  devoted  the  value  of 
the  house  {Erakin,  v,  6). 

2.  Animals  fit  for  sacrifice,  if  devoted,  were  not  to  be 
redeemed  or  changed,  and  if  a  man  attempted  to  do  so, 
he  was  required  to  bring  both  the  devotee  and  the 
changeling  (Lev.  xxvii,  9, 10, 33).  They  were  to  be  free 
from  blemish  (MaL  i,  14).  An  animal  unfit  for  sacrifice 
might  be  redeemed,  with  the  addition  to  the  priest's 
valuation  of  a  fifth,  or  it  became  the  property  of  the 
priests  (Lev.  xxvii,  12, 13).     See  Offkrino. 

3.  The  case  of  persons  devoted  stood  thus:  A  man 
might  devote  either  himself,  his  child  (not  the  first* 
bom),  or  his  slave.  If  no  redemption  took  place,  the 
devoted  person  became  a  slave  of  the  sanctuary  (see 
the  case  of  Absalom,  2  Sam.  xv,  8 ;  Michaelis,  §  124,  ii, 
166,  ed.  Smith).   See  Nazaritb.    Otherwise  he  might 
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ite  reiieemed  at  a  valuation  according  to  age  and  aex^ 
on  tne  following  scale  (Lev.  xxvii,  1-7) : 


7.  The  sums  of  money  arising  from  votive  oomeai* 
Lions  were  divided  into  two  parts,  sacred  (1)  to  the 


A.  1.  A  male  from  1  month  to  5  years  old,  6  shek-      ♦  '^  "^^'J  C^)  to  the  repairs  of  the  Temple  (RelaiKL  AnL 

elH =8  10  x,4). 

2.  From  6  years  to  20  years,  2(i  shekels =12  40  It  seems  that  the  practice  of  shaving  the  head  at  the 

I:  rc«r;eX;6*ih'.S.'*.'^*.''.'!:::::::  =1 Z  "p'""-  "f «;-"« .?^^f  ««  -« «-»"«'  "■  >^ 

B.  1.  Females  from  ouc  mouth  to  6  years,  3  she-  Nazantic  vow  (Acts  xvm,  18 ;  xxi,  24). 

kels =  1  8<J  II.  Christian  Votes. — The  practice  of  vows,  thoufh 

I:i7."?«^%\^.^**jre"r;!80lh%\ni;:::::::  UZ  evidently-m  forbidden,  «  .he  above  c««  «,  ."..a 

4.  Above  60  years,  10  shekels =6a)  (^^'^  *^'"'»  ^^)  serves  to  show,  does  not  seem  u.  hm 

,^  ^                                                    ,         ,         .          .  l>®«o  *'  *11  common  in  the  apostolical  Church.    With 

If  the  person  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  redemption-pnce,  ^he  civil  establishment  under  Constantine,  homver, 

his  value  was  to  be  estimated  by  the  pnest,  not,  as  Mi-  ^,,^  especially  under  the  growing  influence  of  mmuMi. 

chaehs  says,  the  civil  magistrate  (Lev.  xxvu,  8;  Deut.  ..j^n,^  j^  earlv  gained  extensive  and  powerful  prevalence. 

XXI,  5 ;  Michaehs,  §  145,  ii,  283).  Bingham  cites  the  ecclesiastical  instances  and  mrula- 

(II.)  Among  general  regulations  affecting  vows  of  ^^ou^  chietiv  affecting  church  property  and  religion uf- 

this  dass,  the  followmg  may  be  mentioned :  j^„  {Chriit.  A  ntiq.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  vii,  §  9),  but  thev  apply 

1.  Vows  were  entirely  voluntary,  but  once  made  were  ^j^stlv  to  meiliwval  times. 

regarded  as  compulsory,  and  evasion  of  performance  of  « -^'^^^  j^  ^^^  difference  of  opinion  respectinp  the 

them  was  held  to  be  contraiy  to  true  religion  (Numb,  origin  and  extent  of  monastic  vows.     Some  auth..n.  af. 

XXX,  2 ;  Deut,  xxiii,  21 ;  Eccles.  v,  4).  firm  tj,at  thev  were  made  legally  binding  and  indis^lu- 

2.  If  persons  in  a  dependent  conditum  made  vows-  1,1^  as  early  i^  the  Council  of  Chalced.»n ;  but  the  more 
as  an  unmarried  daughter  hving  in  her  father's  house,  or  g^^eral  opinion  is  that,  though  considered  oblJL'aion- 
a  wife,  even  if  she  afterwards  became  a  widow,  the  vow,  ,„  yj,ro  i-otiscinUitr,  according  to  their  nature,  no  civil 
if  m  the  first  case  her  father,  or  in  the  second  her  hus-  disability  or  irreversible  obligation  was  incurred  bv 
band,  heard  and  disallowed  it,  was  void;  but  if  they  ^hem  till  the  time  of  Boniface  VIII,  late  in  the  13t'b 
heard  without  disallowance,  it  was  to  remain  good  centurv-.  The  three  solemn  vows,  as  they  are  ttrmd. 
(Numb.  XXX,  3-lG).  Whether  this  principle  extended  ^,f  the*  monastic  orders  are  poverty,  cha^titv,  an.l  obt- 
to  all  children  and  to  slaves  is  wholly  uncertain,  as  no  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^4,1,.^  others  are  occaiionaUy  a'nnt-xed  by 
mention  is  made  of  them  in  Scripture,  nor  by  Philo  certain  religious  orders.     For  example,  the  fourth  vow 


3.  Votive  offerings  arising  from  the  produce  of  any  tage  of  the  holy  see.*  The  earliest  lawful  age  for  m- 
impure  traffic  were  wholly  forbidden  (Deut.  xxiii,  18).  bracing  the  monastic  profession  has  varied  at  different 
A  (luestiou  has  risen  on  this  part  of  the  subject  as  to  j^^iods  and  in  different  countries;  it  was  fixed  by  the 
the  meaning  of  the  word  25?,  kHeb, "  dog,"  which  is  Council  of  Trent  at  sixteen  years,  before  which  period 
understood  to  refer  either  t«  immoral  intercourse  of  the  no  religious  vow  is  of  any  legal  validity.  Within  the 
grossest  kind,  or  literally  and  simply  to  the  usual  mean-  first  five  years  the  vow  may  lie  protested  against  m  the 
iiig  of  the  word.  The  prohibition  against  dedication  to  gniund  of  want  of  cx>n.sent,  insufficient  age,  or  irregular- 
sacred  uses  of  gain  obtained  by  female  prostitution  was  ity  of  novitiate ;  but  after  the  expiration  of  that  period 
doubtless  directed  against  the  practice  which  prevailed  it  is  held  to  be  indissoluble.  Certain  extraonlinaiy 
in  Phoenicia,  I^bylonia,  and  Syria,  of  which  mention  is  vows — for  instance,  that  of  pilgrimage  to  Rume— iiu 
made  in  I^icv.  xix,  29 ;  Rariich,  vi,  43 ;  I1ero<l.  i,  199;  only  be  dispensed  with  by  the  pope ;  others  may  be  re- 
Strabo,  p.  561 ;  August.  De  Civ,  />«,  iv,  10,  and  other  laxeil  by  the  intervention  of  the  ordinary  of  iht-  »lk»- 
authorities  quoted  by  Spencer  ( De  I^g.  Hehr,  ii,  35,  cese."     See  Mosasticism. 

566).     Following  out  this  view,  and  bearing  in  mind        In  the  Church  of  Rome  the  subject  of  vows  assurne* 

the  mention  made  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  7,  of  a  practice  evi-  extraordinary  proportions.     "The  objects  of  thes*  eu- 

tlently  connected  with  idolatrous  worship,  the  won!  ke-  gagements  among  Catholics  are  very  various;  but  tb«y 

leb  has  been  sometimes  rendered  cttuedus ;  some  have  are  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  what  are  called  the 

understood  it  to  refer  to  the  first-born,  but  Spencer  him-  evangelical   'counsels,'  in   contradistinction   to  'pre- 

self,  ii,  35,  572;  Josephus, /I n^.  iv,  8, 9 ;  Gesen.  Thesaur.  cepts'  or  'commands'  —  the  roost  ordinaiy  subject  (A 

ii,  685,  and  the  Mishna,  Temurdh,  vi,  3,  all  understand  ^ows  being  the  so-called  *  evangelical'  virtues  uf  pov- 

dog  in  the  literal  sense.     See  Doo.  erty,  chastity,  and  obedience.     Pilgrimages,  however, 

Vows  in  general  and  their  binding  force  as  a  test  of  act^  of  abstinence,  or  other  self-mortificatious,  whether 

religion  are  mentioned,  Job  xxii,  27;  Prov.  vii,  14;  Psa.  of  the  bmiy  or  of  the  will,  special  prayers  or  religi«»tt* 

xxii,  25;  1, 14;  Ivi,  12;  Ixvi,  13;  cxvi,  14;  Isa.  xix,  21 ;  e.'^ercises,  are  frequently  made  the  object  of  vows:  ami 

Nah.  i,  15.  there  is  another  large  class  of  more  material  objei'tn.*^ 

(III.)  Certain  refinements  on  votive  consecrations  are  the  building  of  churches,  monasteries,  hospitaU.  t^ 

noticed  in  the  Mishna,  c.  g. :  other  works  of  public  interest  or  utility,  to  whith  n»e- 

1.  No  evasion  of  a  vow  was  to  be  allowed  which  sub-  diajval  Europe  was  indebted  for  many  <»f  its  roost  maj(- 
stituted  a  part  for  the  whole,  as,  "I  vowed  a  sheep,  but  nificcnt  memorials  of  piety  and  of  art.  Vows,  in  the 
not  the  bones*' (AV</ar.  ii,  5).  Roman  Church  law,  are  either  *  simple*  or  'wleoin. 

2.  A  man  devoting  an  ox  or  a  house  was  not  liable  The  principal  difference  between  them  coiiiasts  in  tlie 
if  the  ox  was  lost  or  the  house  fell  down ;  but  other-  legal  effects  of  the  '  solemn'  vow,  which,  where  the  wib- 
wise,  if  he  had  devoted  the  value  of  the  one  or  the  oth-  ject  of  such  vow  is  chastity,  renders  not  merely  on- 
er of  these.  lawful,  but  null  and  void,  a  marriage  subsequently  <^' 

3.  No  devotions  might  be  made  within  two  years  be-  tracted.  A  'simple'  vow  of  chastity  makes  it  unlaw- 
fore  the  jubilee,  nor  redemptions  within  the  year  fol-  ful  U>  marry,  but,  except  in  the  Jesuit  Society, doe*  oot 
lowing  it.  If  a  son  redeemed  his  father's  land,  he  was  invalidate  a  marriage,  if  subsequently  contracted.  Calb- 
to  restore  it  to  him  in  the  jubilee  {Krid-in,  vii,  3).  olit*8  ackiiowleiige  in  the  Church  a  power  of  dispense 

4.  A  man  might  devote  some  of  his  fiock,  herd,  and  in  vows;  but  this  is  held  to  be  rather  dec]arat4)ry  than 
heathen  slaves,  but  not  all  these  {Krakin,  viii,  4).  remissor>',  and  it  is  not  acknowledged  in  the  case  « 

5.  Devotions  by  priests  were  not  redeemable,  but  were  vows  which  involve  any  right  of  a  third  party.  K*^ 
transferred  to  other  priests  (AVaXrtn,  viii,  6).  ops  are  held  to  possess  the  power  of  dispensing  in  nop^ 

6.  A  man  who  vowed  not  to  sleep  011  a  bed,  might  vows  generally ;  but  the  power  of  diapensing  in  aoleon 
sleep  on  a  skin  if  he  pleased  (Otho,  Lex,  Jiabb,  p.  673).  vows  and  in  certain  aimple  vows— as,  for  ezampldtbai 
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VOWELPOIN-re 

I  ur  Ihe  BIbllul 


f  abwdnte  and  perpeliuil  cbaatUy,  and  of  tbe  greater      a.  Th«  Talmadlc  eiiili 

lUgrini^M— i*  reBerred  to  the  piipe.    The  practical  op-  ^'b.  tLII,  B,  wti«re,  aa  j 

niioii  or  tb«  cuion  [aw  reKacdiiig  vowb  hai  evidendy  eente  of  lh>  law  nad  I 

wen  niiich  modilied.  even  in  Catholic  countries,  since  q^qjq  ■»  addand,  bee 
he    French  Revolututn,  and  the  aubaequent  political 
;hatigea;  but  tliia  must  be  uniierstocHi  to  regard  cbi  " 

.heir  external  and  purely  juridical  effects.     So  fa 

mcema  their  apiritual  obligalion,  Ihe  nioilem  Roman  Such  eipreMions  have  been  thought  to  allude  not  me 

ihenloRv  tecoRniaei.  linle.  if  any.  cbaup-."     Sr,.  Wet-  '»  '"  divl.i..n»  of  Ihe  wnse  and  accent^  but  alao 

ler  und  Welle.  KinhtH-Ltr.  a.  v.  voKel-<it.ni>^     l)u(  =-":;=  d.K  s  mil  mean  .<m»ii.  .11 


ibllc,  0""OSO  and  ""piDiB 

the  verMHdlvi.lon  D^piOB. 

iplDB  and  niin    ''SSB  are  alw  meo- 


Vowal-polntB. 
frotn  the  be^inn. 


Atn. 


le  Ili-b 


«  have 


It  d. 


b  need  only 


,   logical  seiitenue,  and   S  '<p'>D'<D  >Hri«ti  imuiuim-um, 
ig  it  had  three  vuwel-siKiu  fur  tbe    diviHioni  of  the  aeiiw,  or  short  paaaagea. 
rowela  n,  (',  and  u.     Ofthese,  however,  (he 
ued  only  with  a  commencing  sound,  and 
og  «iDnd  ll  was  not  written,  hut  ercrj'  ci 
ounded  with  the  u.     Moreover,  in  the  beginning  the 
:  Bound  naa  very  K'^'tly  predominant,  and  only  a*  the 
iDguag^e  became  developed  tbe  other  vowels  became 
lore  frequent,  i  awl  u,  also  t,  o,  ni,  and  nu.    Vet  Ihe 
rriting  was  developed  less  rapidly  than  Ihe  proniincla-    ™"'^  ami  u«  luacniic  jwinui  01  me  it 

ion,  and  thus  the  vowel-mark."  and  Were  not  applied   ;^'U™,rf^"L'de«^pU^nrrefer  '   

rywbere,  but  only  in  ambiguous  forms.     As  king  as   ^„ne,     nj,  u^i  i.xpre«ionR,aocot<li»Kly.  are  KribiKir 
itentwith    ami  MT^UHij  iff/itur  i 


cipieni  features  of  a  written  vowel  synt 
pressioiis  wliich  have  been  referred  K 

'  absenoe  of  vowetpoints  and  accents. 

D  the  writings  of  Jerome,  we  alw  see  that  he 

ijuaiuted  with  the  [iresent  vowel-signs,  tbe  ao- 


Icbrew  continued  lo  be  spolM 

bis  simple  vocalization,  and  Ihe  precision  and  certain  ring  to  the  iellen, 

inowledge  of  the  living  language  compensated  for  Ihe  ,{„„ g,„|  [||g  ^„| 

een  from  the  irriplio  ib-frdiFa  wbiob  so  generally  ap-  i,v  traditional  usain 

■eux  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Test.     But  when,  hi,  remarking  iiivi 

iftet  the  Exile,  literary  activity  was  awakened,  and  nhe  mne  letten  (i*< 


le  Jews  turned  ibeir  al 


10  reading  ai 

leaigna  ' 


written,  the  vowels  were  supplied 

i'liis  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  of 

'iiHis  places  that  the  same  word  or 

crrbuiH,  or  trmo  iitdm  lUlrrit 


0  pmportian  as  knowledge  of  Ihi 
Teased.     In  these  circumstances,  they  endeavored  to 

1  more  frequent  use  of  tbe  vowel  letters :  and  tbe  su- 

alltd  tcripliv  fiUwi,  as  it  appears  iu  the  later  books  of 
Jie  Uld  Test.,  was  use.<  mure  and  more.     Tliua  we  read 

Tm,  mip,  o"'Ois>!<,  s""-!  fur  -in,  o-tp,  o-'aibx, 
r^,  respectively.  This  orthography  is  also  seen  in  a 
eteatci  degree  in  the  Samaritan  I'enlateuch,  and  in  the 
ralmudical  and  later  Rabbinical  langua^.  But  so  late 
n  the  time  of  the  Alexandrian  venion  tbe  vocalization 


ainedtc 


e  have  I 


ipient  features  of  a  written  vowel  system.  The  for- 
luUs,  BO  frequently  occuTring  in  the  Talmud,  mpp  ^M 
3  «bX  13  and  moob  D!»  O^  KipiV  CN  C^, 
•ave  often  been  quoleil  as  a  proof  that  in  the  lime  of 
be  Talmud  the  text  of  the  .'■criplure  hail  been  flrmly 
eltleil  in  respect  of  the  vowels  no  less  than  of  the  con- 
onanls.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  Tbe  first  formula, 
■  Read  not  so,  but  so,"  telateis  Bolely  to  faiicirul  and  play- 
iil  changes  of  words  in  Ihe  text,  so  that  wilty  applica- 
ions  may  be  made  of  them.  It  furnishes  no  proof  that 
be  Talmud  recognises  written  vowel-marks.  The  nth- 
'r  fnnnala, "  A  reason  for  decision  according  to  the  Mikra 
ind  the  Masoiah,''is  used  when  two  Talmudic  doctors, 
lisputing,  base  their  diflereni  opinions  on  the  same 
•ord  in  the  leit,  but  according  lo  a  ilifTerent  reading 
if  it — the  (HK  reading  being  called  K^pV,  the  oti^er 
^*>S%  The  former  is  the  ecclesiBtlical  or  canonical 
nding;  tba  Utter  the  apocryphal  or  asuumed  one. 
rbe  oppoaitioD  between  the  two  recorded  in  the  IbK 
aud  abowa  that  written  vowel-signs  were  then  un- 
jKiwn.  Both  refer  to  tbe  vDcalizalion.  but  in  such  b 
my  aa  prorcs  an  nnvowelled  text,  alTiirdiiiK  scope  fur 


i'/i'pm"i  mi(ilit  he  read  (/tin)— that 
iiti^iiciiilv  ^nidenitood  {mirlligi) — in  variuuH  ways,ae* 
iliuK  to  th'-  connection  (pro  quiiHrnlt  lori  or  loenmm, 
■  ■■"lum/iirnliii.proiii  locm  fl  ordafiagitareriiU),  or  ao 
tiiiil-  III  (he  Judgment  of  the  reader  (/itv  iiMiria 
HiiJ.  riiliiHlali  irclomn)  or  tbe  vernacular  of  the 
tiirv  t  pr-i  mritlalr.  rrgiimum);  and,  on  the  contrary, 
I  u-o[ili>  {iilruBtqvr  trrbma)  as  lo  signiHcalioii  were 
lien  with  the  Bame  letters.  Words  of  this  sort  he 
Is  rimhinMO,  To  Bucb  ambiguiiy  (anMipiilot  srr- 
tu)  he  axribea  the  numerous  deviations  and  mis- 
es  of  (he  ancient  translalors,  particularly  tbe  Sept., 
nm  he  lilamea  only  where  their  version  does  riidenca 
:he  leiiPr-.or  interchanges  '        -  ■ 


ili.'Hi>b 


In 


ecided 


ileviations  of 

former  Iranalotiirs  without  making  known  liis  own  Judg- 
ment (ci.mp.  Kpi^.  r:(8,  ad  Erngr.).  Occasionally  be 
indicates  his  opinion  by  me/uu  or  mngit,  as  if  one  read- 
ing w«re  more  probable  than  another  because  better 
suited  to  the  connection  (see  Hie.  v,  3j  /epb.  iii,  8; 
Hab.  iii,  4:  Gen.  xxvi,  12).  Such  cases,  however,  are 
tbe  exceptinni,  for  be  is  usually  decided  1  and  where  he 
does  give  tbe  gtounds  of  his  decision,  he  rests  on  these 

a.  lie  Is  (.rten  guided  by  the  t 

*- The  suih.ffllr  of '- 

■Dd  -rheodnll 


inihorliy  of  the  Jewish  mbbins  b< 
-ted  KQided  bis  iraottntloiis.  B] 
'"~ic«d,  seldom  deparliiiK  frnn  111 


lUUs  olilrr  Is^tw, 
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(niKi,  juita  Hffrr.  trrilatem.  etc), 

«  ,^~^--   -   jE  Mdnpted  bj  fnmuir  miiBJiton, 

Ber«  ha  merelj  eipresm  bit  canTlction  that  bli  nwn 
reading  and  liiurptcuiliin  ara  right.    Atid  ibere  nr« 

8 lam  whEro  he  Ibu  reTers  tu  the  urlilDal  and.  wllh  nil 
Ir  knnwIidgF,  make*  mlatakct  wblcb  cnnld  iml^  bav« 
cKcurrHlln&BbMDcaurallwilttenToinl-inarkF.  Tfaiu, 
B1^  aud  avj,  73Ci  and  X3i;p,  B^SO  and  b^liriS  con-  __ 


VOWEL-POINTS 

P»iilatciicb,di>IitK;tlj:il«laivd  that'oa 


iDTenUd  by  Ihe  Mgea, 
reader;  and,  moreover, 
make  any  addiiimiK,  or 


le  Stiti.  u.  Kri(.  isso,  p 


.etc.). 


is  evident  that  Jerome 
than  the  Talmud,  and 
t  use  a  Focaliied  lent. 
3,  FirH  TriKH. — The  Hebrew  vocaliMtion  WK,  no 
doubt,  stiggeated  by  the  example  of  the  Arabian,  or 
Dion  probably  Ihe  Syrian,  writing;  but  though  it  i* 
■nakig^iu  111  tbat  of  the  kindred  languaees,  it  is  cnn- 
riderably  richer  and  mora  elaborate.  When  the  He- 
brew vocaliuiion  wu  introduced  hu  long  been  ■  mal- 

mcni  on  ■  acroll  oTthe  law,  which  may  have  been  in 
>a  from  the  8th  century,  Mosea  ibe 


wiliu 


reading  of  the 


Seripturee  fur  hia  pupils,  added  vowela ' 
■  practice  in  which  he  was  fidlnwed  by  tin  ion  Jadah 
the  Correetnr,  or  Keviaer.  Thew  were  the  beginnings 
of  a  full  svMem  of  Hebrew  points,  Ihe  completion  of 
which  has  by  tradition  been  anncialcd  with  Ihe  name 
of  Ihe  Karaite  Acha,  or  Achai  of  Irak,  living  about  550, 
and  which  cnmpriaed  the  vowels  and  accenu,  dagtti 
and  niphfi,  Ktri  and  Krtk&.  It  was,  from  its  local 
origin,  called  the  Itabylunim  or  Assyrian  lyaleni  (*11p3 
^iasn.  ••If'ax   ^l~:),  or  the  Eastern  ayslem.     The 


le  law."    The  | 


01  Siuai,  hi 

tic  (L  e,  sacred),  having  Ima 
ind  put  down  ai  sign  bt  tfai 
iiice  it  is  proliibited  Is  n  id 
our  own  cogilatiouB,  km  n 
'  Ye  shall  not  add,'  ett  (Dnt 
:  put  the  points  to  the  KnUiff 
in  Ihe  original,  as  found  in  Ike 
i  quoted  by  Luuatto  in  Krm 


niliai 


II  bavin 


iigni 


diflereiit  abape  to  represent  the  vowekn:  thuii,jtni 
_ ;  palhach,  -:  tgoi,  ;  dirtt,  ot  ,  and  if  a  ^  fullows, 
merely  ■  dot  above  it;  r^fnn,  .1  KUuTa  {itAeniia., 
and  in  employed  at  the  end  of  words  also,  even  above 
n  qaittrm*  i  only  Itrr,  ikutrt.  and  dagnh  ire  like 
IhoM!  in  use  at  present  in  our  Hebrew  texts.  Another 
peculiarity  of  this  system  is  that  the  vowels  aro  almoat 
uniformly  placed  tihme  the  letters.  Ii  is  theielore  deug- 
naicd  theaUfHrfiwiiyiyCnnCn^Sab  V^3a).  Thus, 
e.  gn  Isa.  xlix,  16  is,  accordinK  fi  the  old  Babylonian 
vocalization. represented :  ois  ^»ni  •|'>S^ic  tT'Zb  ^Kffl 
^y  9N3  nxspb.  This  system  is  best  exhibited  in  the 
Frophtlanm  I'lMlnvirum  Ctidr-z  hiilighmau  I'ttnipoli- 
Uami  (ed.  Stiack,  Petropoli,  lH7l]).p.45n  sq. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Ihew  enileavon,  the 
schnlaTB  of  Palestine,  cspedally  of  Tiberias,  worked  in 
the  same  direction;  and  here  ralihi  Hucha,  a  disciple 
of  Anan  the  Karaite,  and  his  »>n  Moses  lixed  anoiber 
system  of  vncaliutioii  (about  &7fl)  distinifnished  as  thai 
ofTiberias  ('3-^33  -1lp3>  and  the  Palestinian  or  West- 
ern «)-»tem  (is-llEi  nK  lips).  It  is  far  more  com- 
plele  aud  exieiiaive,  and  exhitiits  mure  sharply  the 
uiceiies  of  the  traililioiial  pronuuciatioii  and  inloualiuii 
of  the  luxt  than  the  Babylnnian  system,  with  which  it 
competed,  and  was  ultimately  adopted  by  all  the  Jews. 
Even  the  Karaites,  who,  with  their  chamcteristic  te- 
nacity anil  their  antagonism  to  ihe  Kabbaiiiies,  clung 
to  the  older  ngm,  because  they  had  used 
heir  secession  from  the  Talmudical  sects, 
n  9o7.  induced  to  abandon  them  in  favor 
of  those  adopted  in  I'alesline. 

II.  CoBlrorrrtu-t  on  the  5iitjw<.  — Thus  much  fur 
the  origin  of  the  vowel-poiuu,  which  during  the  I6(h 


trovcrsy  that  agitated  the  republic  of  learning.  Some 
centuries  before,  tlie  dispute  about  tbe  antiquity  and 
origin  of  the  Hebrew  vowels  comoMnced,  and  their  au- 
thority was  questioned.  As  early  as  the  9tli  century, 
Nalmiiai  II  beii-IIilai  (q.  v.),  in  reply  to  the  quesliuu 
whether  it  is  lawful  to  put  the  poiota  to  tbe  aynogogal 


VUrg  ilacfaor  (4.  v 

CWd;  iii,  200,  runs  thus:    "IIDK    OK    CrSHCEl 

^3^02  nmisii  -yTfra  min  hbd,  nim  nio  TpA 

^3     •'3^03    lip'     T"3    V&1    ■•Ip'    IS    1-S'CS   16 

o-npi3  Ys  -[s-'bV  B|''Din  isa  -nsrs  yb  i:rrro 

1.  Dom*  to  and  thntugk  Ikr  MiddU  Agrt.  —  Xaaif 
the  Jews,  it  was  generally  maintained  that  the  nuA- 
points  were  either  given  to  Adam  in  Paradise,  or  tat- 

and  ihe  Great  Synagogue.  This  view  was  deemed  iH 
the  mure  orthodox  aiiiL-e  the  famous  Z,iiar  (q.  v.),  (kc 
sacred  cwte  of  the  CabalialMrhich  was  believed  to  bta 
revelatiim  from  God,  communicateil  through  R.  Sinia 
ben-Jocbai  (q.  v.),  declared  that  ■■  the  lelten  are  tkt 
body,  atid  the  vowel-poiula  the  soul :  they  move  aidi 
the  motion  and  stand  sliD  with  Ihe  resting  of  the  niw- 
el-pcnnls,  just  as  on  army  rooves  after  its  suveniga' 
(-nipji  111PH  irT'-'-irast  t^tx  -,1"^"^  M'li^' 

hor,  i,  15  h) ;  that  "the  vowel-points  proceeded  fion 
the  same  Holy  Spirit  which  indited  the  Saeied  Script- 
uren,  and  that  far  be  the  thought  to  say  that  the  KTiba 
tnaile  Ihe  pointx,  since  even  if  all  the  prophets  bsit  bm 
as  great  as  Mose^  who  received  the  law  direct  tna 
Hinai,  they  conld  not  have  had  the  authority  lo  alW 
the  smalleal  point  in  a  single  letter,  though  il  be  Ibt 
most  insignificant  in  the  whole   ffible"  (OUmAi 
Song  of  Solotuon  [ed.  Amst.  1701],  i,  57  bX     R.Lrn 
ben-.lDseph,  author  of  the  book  Urmiidnr,  quotea,iii  lavt^ 
of  Ihe  aniiquity  of  the  vowel-points,  the  passage  in  DeuT- 
xxvii,  8,  '•  And  thou  shall  write  upon  the  atonea  all  th^ 
wonls  of  this  law  rery  pliimlg."     Similar  is  tlie  vie^ 
exprened  in   the  book  HornyBlk  Hn-ion   ( r-i-niT* 
M-Mpn),  said  Id  belong  M  the  nth  rentur}-.     YLVtrnt^ 
Ihe  Punctualur  speaks  of  a  period  of  forgetting,  whict^ 
doses  with  Ezra,  who  revealed  the  vowrl-pointa  again 
Different  entirely  is  the  view  of  Alien -Ezra,  .ludah  ha^ 
Levi,  and  D.Kimcbi.    With  the  appearance  of  Rlias  Lc 
vita's  {q.  v.)  ilntorrlk  An- JAomrelA,  the  contnneraj-  tooW 
anew  phase.    He  denied  Ibe  divine  origin  aud  antiquity 
of  the  vowel-points.     Acconling  to  Levila,  Ihe  vuwel.> 
points  and  accents  did  not  exist  either  before  Exra  ot  im 
the  time  of  Ezra,  or  after  Eira  until  the  clo*e  of  lb  ' 
Talmud.    They  originated  wilh  the  sages  at  Tiberias 
To  make  good  hia  assertion,  he  examines  the  Rabbin'  > 
cal  evidences  in  favor  of  the  anliquiiy  of  Ihe  poiiiti^ 
and  comes  to  the  couclusiun  that  they  belong  tv  a  lai> 
lieriod,  and  are  consequently  of  uo  avail.     If  be  cuu^ 
be  convinced  by  the  testimony  of  earlier  ralibiius  !3 
would  succumb,    la  favor  of  his  ofuuion,  he  qimic 
Aben-Ezra,  Kimchi.  and  Judab  lia-Levi'a  Kasari,     ^tt 
ea|ic<-ially  lays  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  tbe  lair 
which  Moses  |iut  before  the  children  of  Israel  was  t 
plain  code.v,  without  points  and  without  accents,  azKf 

the  preaoiit  day.  He  reminds  us  that  almoM  all  ikt 
iiami-s  both  of  tbe  vowel-points  and  the  accents  are  nm 
Hebrew,  but  AtODUMD  and  Babyionion-^as,  e.  g.,  rirrr, 
tfgol,  eftoUnt,  outaphum,  mappik^  daffrrMf  elxL — and  fisdl 
il  very  strange  that  the  points  and  accents,  if  thgy  wen 
actually  given  by  Muses,  could  have  been  forgolitn. 
Leviu's  book  excited  a  great  stir  anMHig  bia  co-rrlig- 
ioqiils;  and  to  meet  it  with  arguments,  Auriab  da' Boal 
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. «-.},  in  IfiTl-TS,  iwarlr  tony  yev*  titer  the  appur- 
oc  of  LbtiU'i  work,  undntouk  a  i«ruMtioD  of  th« 
me.  In  hii  work  iftor  £aaim,  he  quolM  the  Tal- 
id,  S'ldarim,  37  b;  the  boaki  Baiir  Mid  Zoluiri  Je- 
Be,  £>wC  1!6,  u<f  A'rojrr.  e(£. 
WithOBl  entering  Coo  minuul}-  npon  the  qontion,  we 
■7  wind  il  up  by  uying  tbu  thn  lyoiftogue  uf  the 
kidle  Age*,  up  to  the  IGth  century,  wu  ilmoM  unwii- 
lualy  in  bvor  of  the  hi|;h  aotiquity  of  the  vovel- 
inta.     The  more  impunanl, ' 


very  n 


i  UlirL 


e  Uviia, 

lata  weie  regarded  u  later  inveiitiuni.  Prominent 
lODg  tbem  wu  the  Dominican  Ravmomi  Martini 
v.>,  *l>n,  JD  bis  P«sio  yiJri  fM  ed.  Leipa.  I6H7),  <ni 
«.  ix,  li,  remarks,  "  Cktenim  aciencluiti,  c|und  nee 
>yae»  pumnavit  legem,  iinile  Judei  nun  habent  earn 
n    punctis,  L  e.  cum  vocalibua   ncripljm   in   ruIuliB 

tlun  Judasi,  4(Uonim  unus  diclua  eat  Srphlali,  allvT 
u  Beii-Acher,  totuia  Vetux  TeatAmentum  punctUM 
unlnr;  qua  quidam  puncta  cum  quiliusdam  i-irgulis 
It  luco  Tocalium  apud  ens:  cum  qun  renimcnt  id 
am   iUum,  et  secunduni   ortbogiaphiam   debuisgeut 

irtiui'k  upinion  van  couHrmcd  t>y  Niirholu  de  Lyi 
v.),  whn,  after  quoting  wilhappruval  Kaymond.Mar- 
li  on  lion,  ix,  li,  ramtrka, "  Hutict*  non  sunt  de  aub- 
iiitia  lilterc.  nrc  ■  |irinc1]ni>  wripturere  fuerunt,  unde 
rotiili  qui  in  aynagugU  eorum  Irgentur  sunt  liiic 
iictiB,  shI  ptraiBgiiuiD  lempus  poMea  invenla  sunt 
ijuR  modi  puncia  ail  facilim  legpiirlum."  Lyra'n  iiplii- 
n  was  regaidnl  u  panmuuul  by  all  nucceediiig  Cath- 

Ta  inrttt  it  with  an  air  of  originalitr,  Jaccib  Perez 
:  Valencia  (died  UUI)  giv«  the  foltowiiig  occounL  of 
le  oriKin  uf  the  rowel  -  puiitg,  which  we  quote,  nut 
r  ita  iiilriniiic  value,  but  un  accoiiiil  of  its  amuaini; 
iturc:  "After  the  converHon  of  Conalanline  the 
real,  (he  rabbin*  perceived  Ibat  Rreat  multitude*  uf 
Mtiles  embraced  Chrnlianity  with  the  gmtoit  de- 
linn  all  orer  tbe  ftlube:  that  tliu  (Jhurrh  jinMpereil 
ry  favorably ;  and  that  alMi  of  ihe.lewn  an  immcnu 
iDber  became  convinced  uf  the  truth  liy  eximience 
i  miracle*,  whereby  their  gain*  and  revenum  were 
H-iinl.      Kuuseil  by  thin  wirkednn*.  titey  aswmbled 
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risen  Protestant  leaden  that  the  Bible,  and  nothing  but 
the  Bible,  ii  the  norma  nornuaj,  Kume  soon  changed  her 
tactics,  and  Levita's  argument  as  to  the  late  origiu  of 
the  Towel-poiiit*  waa  perused  by  her  in  urder  lo  confute 
the  claims  of  her  iippuijeiitA,  Kivm  Let^ta**  aliment 
abe  deduced  the  Rdlowing:  1.  Tliat  the  Mblecuulilimly 
be  read  in  ancient  ilay*  by  the  few  authorised  apiritual 
teacbera:  and,  2.  That  the  Scriptures,  without  thnie 
puinta,  cannot  poaaibly  be  underatood  apart  from  the 
traditional  iuLcrpretaliun  trauamitted  by  the  Church  of 
Home.  Thia  opinion  aoon  found  ita  way  into  England, 
anil  was  advocated  by  Dr.  I'homaa  Harding  (q.  v.).  tlie 
celebrated  aiitaguiiiat  of  biahop  Jewel  His  argument 
was  a«  fullowa :  "'Among  the  people  of  lanel,  the  aevrn- 
ty  elders  only  coubl  read  and  understand  the  mysteries 
of  the  holy  booka  that  we  call  the  Bible;  fiir,wherHU 
the  leltcTB  of  the  Hebrew  biiiguc  bare  no  vocals,  they 
only  had  the  (kill  to  read  the  Scripture  by  llie  conau- 
naiila,  and  ther^>y  the  vulgar  people  were  kept  from 
reading  of  it  by  special  providence  of  Uud,  as  it  is 
thought  that  preciuua  atitneH  should  not  be  cast  befure 
swine;  that  i*  to  aay,  such  as  be  not  called  then-io  as 
being,  for  their  unrevennd  curimity  and  impure  life, 
unworthy"  (comp.  the  U'urLi  of  John  Jewel,  biahu|i  of 
Salisbury  [e<1.  Parker  Society],  ii,  678). 

Similar  was  ibe  language  used  on  the  Continent  by 
the  KumauiMB  againat  the  Proteatancs.  who  appealed  to 
.  the  Scripturce  in  matters  aflecting  their  faith  and  prae* 
I  tice.  Jean  Moriiius  (q.  v,)  solemnly  declares,  in  hit 
I  leameil  Et*rdlaliimtt  hUliea  <U  Hrimri  Uririigur  Trx- 
lai  miHctrilaft,  that ''  the  reason  why  Uud  ordaiiieil  the 
.Scriptures  lo  be  written  in  thia  ambiguuua 


lU)  i, 


will  that  every 
It  of  the  Charcb. 


of  t^gypt  which  is 

leil  Cairo,  when  ther,  with  aamu 

h  secrecy  aa  possi- 

,  fslsifled  and  corrupleil  the  Scri|>t 

ures,  and  concocted 

■ut   8«  or  seven  |ioinls  lo  sen- 

■a  rowels,  these 

■lU  having  been  invented  by  Kaviiu  and  Kavashc, 

>  at  their  doctors.     Tlie  same  rabbini  also  concocted 

.    Talroud"  (/'r-.tw.  m  r-ilmo,,  tract  vi).     Hence  he 

iiitains  "that  do  faiih  ia  to  be  | 

aced  in  the  llolv 

-iptures  aa  the  Jews  now  inter) 

r.-t   and   punctuate 

,m"(WJ:  tract,  ii,  fid.  i3."I.ie..n 

Us  ;l>l»  adhiben.U 

it[.ri„l*i|«cin. 

2,  Um-ii^  and  Hiitrr  ihr  Hrf'irma 

i-^n-PassiiiK  over 

t  iiames  of  other  Catholic  divines 

who  also  assumed 

<■  llnd  that  almi»t 
aided  with  Urita. 

•!«  U^ntdm/ixdiein),  Calvin,  Zwingli,  Mercier.  I'el- 
«n,  Leo  Judah,  Piscaior,  John  Scaligcr,  Unu^us.  etc, 
ddly  declaimed  against  Ihe  antiquity,  diriiie  uripii. 
id  authority  uf  the  points.  The  conviction  of  the 
luIfMant  leaden  "  undoubtedly  was  that  by  liberating 
MDuelvcs  (mm  the  traditional  vowel -innnts  of  the 
nagugue,  after  having  diaeaided  tbe  tnulitiutis  of  the 
hutch  of  Rmdc,  they  could  more  easily  and  iiidv)>eiHl- 
itly  pnaecBU  tlieir  Biblical  studies,  without  any  tram- 
abwbalsoevei" — thus  making  the  Bible,  and  Ihetlible 
MW,  willKint  ghna  and  without  tradition,  the  rule  of 
kh  and  pracdM.     EmbiUaied  at  the  crj'  uf  the  newly 


man  should  be  subject  to  Ihe  jmlgn 

and  not  interpret  the  Bible  in  his  o< 

ing  thai  the  reading  of  Ihe  Bible  ia  hi  dilKcult,  and  so 

liable  to  varions  ambiguities,  from  the  very  nature  uf 

i  Ihe  thing,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  liod  that 
every  one  should  rashly  and  irreverently  take  upon 
himself  lo  explain  it,  nor  lo  suffer  (he  common  pco- 

'  pie  lo  expound  it  at  their  pleasure  t  but  thai  in  tboae 
thing*,  as  in  other  matters  lespccling  reltgum,  it  is  hia 

'  will  that  the  people  sboulil  ilcpend  upon  the  priests" 
(KrrrrHal.  |  Paris,  lti33].  IV,  ii,  8,  l»l,  etc.).  To  tbia 
argument  K.  Simon,  in  his  llitloire  Vritigiif  (Kotter* 
dam,  ItiMS),  p.  46M.  replied  in  Ihe  folhiwing  manner: 
"Un  puurra  dire  auaai,  par  la  mcme  raison,  i|ne  IKeu 
a  voulu  BO&mettrc  les  Mahomclaus  ii  leurs  dncleiin 
pour  rinterpretation  de  rAleoran,  parce  qu'il  tA  ecrit, 
aua«-bieii  que  le  teste  Hebreu  de  la  Bible,  dans  una 
langue  itui  n'cst  pas  minns  inconstante  irellC'mtiine 
que  la  langiie  Ilebraique.  Mais  aan*  qu'il  ami  besuin 
d'avnir  recours  Bu  conspil  secret  lie  Dieu,  il  est  certain 
que  la  langue  Hel>raT<|ue  a  ccla  de  commun  avec  les 
Ungues  Arabe,  Chalil^que  et  Sytiaque,  igu'elles  sont  de 
Ivur  nature  fort  im|iarfsites,  n'ayaiit  t>as  asscn  de  r»- 
yellea,  pour  rendre  la  lecluro  de*  mots  qui  lea  com|ioseut 
cunaiBiite  el  tout-ii-fsit  arrPtee." 

1'bi'  Htoriii)  lyHnwiIi  of  the  Cathidic  coiitrnversialials 
canned  great  alarm  among  the  deTeiiilela  of  Protesunl- 
isni,  wlio  now  commenced  beating  a  retreat.  They  ile- 
claml  that  tbe  point*  wete  put  to  the  text  by  tlie  proph- 
ets tliemarlres.  and  t  hat  to  aay  otherwise  was  beat  hellish 
and  popish.  Thnathe  chsr^oftiregory  Martin  (q.v.^ 
in  his  vrork  entitled  A  Diwrrry  of  Ihr  ilan^'olii  Cor- 
rvfliom  of  lit  lloln  Hrriplaiti  bf  iht  llntlin  of  oar 
llag*.  that  Prolcslanls,  in  their  versiims,  follow  the  He- 
brew vowebi,  which  were  of  recent  origin,  was  rebut- 
ted by  Fulkc,  in  liia  iM/mai  n/ Iht.  :iimvrr  and  Trae 
TruHttalioiu  of  ihr  llolg  Ser^im  Mo  llu  Engliilt 
TimgHi,  iigaaul  Ihe  Man^iM  Caviii,  Fivolmt  Qmirnli, 
imd  Impudnii  .Siindm  of  iirtgarti  Maiiin,  our  of  Ihe 
Rradtn  nf  Fupah  IHrimUg  >•  Iht  Traitoroiu  .SrmiMry 
ofRheimM  (Loud.  1683;  Parker  .Society  ed.  Cam'  ' 
IttU),  p.  678,  with  the  declaration  that '■  seeing  oi 
iiHir  hath  pmmiseil  that  never  a  panicle  of  the  law  ahall 
perish,  we  may  understand  the  same  also  uf  the  pmiib- 
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eta,  who  have  not  received  the  vowels  of  the  later  Jews, 
but  even  of  the  prophets  themselves,  howsoever  that 
heathenish  opinion  pleaseth  you  anil  other  papists.** 

Hitherto,  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  chiefly  re- 
lied upon  abusing  each  other.  None  of  them  thought 
of  examining  Le vita's  arguments,  or  of  corroborating 
or  refuting  his  statements.-  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that 
was  the  question  on  both  sides,  and,  besides,  neither  of 
the  two  parties  had  sufficient  Talmudical  learning  and 
critical  tact.  The  first  attempt  to  meet  Levita's  book 
was  made,  as  has  already  been  stated  above,  by  the 
learned  Azariah  de*  Kossi,  in  1574-75,  in  ch.  lix,  pt.  iii, 
of  his  work  The  Light  of  the  Eyet  {Meor  Eiuxim  [Man- 
tua,  1574-75;  Vienna,  18*29]),  wherein  he  tried  to  prove 
the  antiquity  of  the  vowel-points  from  the  Zohar  and 
the  Talmud. 

With  weapons  like  these,  the  Protestants  now  opened 
a  new  campaign,  under  the  leadership  of  Buxtorf,  the 
father  (died  1629),  with  a  display  of  Kabbinical  bayo- 
nets. The  antiquity  and  divinity  of  the  vowel-points, 
which  were  formerly  abandoned,  were  now  defendeil; 
and  in  his  Tiberias  sice  Comntettiafitu  MiisorethicHS 
(Basle,  1620)  Buxtorf  made  use  of  De'  Rossi's  argu- 
ments. Feeble  as  these  arguments  were,  they  never- 
theless found  many  supporters,  who  ranged  themselves 
under  the  leadership  of  Buxtorf,  who,  however,  was  not 
destined  to  carry  ever>'thing  before  him  in  his  Hrst 
battle  against  Levita.  The  Buxtorf-de'-Rossi  alliance 
produced  a  counter-alliance,  headed  by  Louis  Cappel 
(q.  v.).  Before  Cappel  [uiblished  his  treatise,  he  sent 
it  in  manuscript  to  Buxtorf  for  examination,  who  re- 
turned it  with  the  request  that  it  might  not  be  printed. 
lie  then  sent  it  to  Erpenius.  who  was  so  convinced  by 
its  arguments  and  learning  that,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  author,  he  printed  it  at  Leyden,  under  the  title 
The  Mystery  of  the  Points  Unveiled  (^4  rcanum  Puncttitio- 
nis  Revelatvm  [Leyd.  1624 ;  afterwards  reprinted  by  his 
son,  Amsterd.  1689,  fol.]). 

A  time  of  anxious  suspense  followed  the  publication 
of  this  anonymous  work,  during  which  time  father  Mo- 
rinus  published  his  Bibliail  ExervitationSj  as  already  in- 
dicated above.  Morinus,  as  well  as  Cappel,  denied  the 
antiquity  of  the  vowel-points,  but  each  had  a  different 
Mm  in  view;  for  while  Cappel  contended  against  the 
authority  of  Rabbinical  tradition,  Morinus  contended  in 
behalf  of  Romish  tradition,  placing  the  same  above 
the  Scriptures,  which  he  compared  '*  to  a  mere  nose  of 
wax,  to  be  turned  any  way,"  to  prove  thereby  the  ne- 
cessity of  one  infallible  interpretation.  Albert  Pighius, 
a  mathematician  and  controversialist  (born  in  1490,  and 
died  in  1542),  in  his  IJierarch.  Eccles.  Assertio  (ed. 
1538\  iii,  3, 80,  makes  a  similar  statement :  **  Sunt  enim 
illae  (Scripturee),  ut  non  minus  vere  quam  festive  dixit 
quidara,  velut  nasus  cereus,  qui  se  horsum,  illorsum,  et 
in  quam  volueris  partem,  trahi,  retrahi,  tingique  facile 
permittit."  When  Morinus's  work  was  published.  Cap- 
pel  felt  rather  uncomfortable  at  this  association,  and, 
havinc:  been  made  known  to  the  public  as  the  author 
of  the;  Arcanum  by  Cocceius  (in  his  he  duobiis  Talniu- 
di»  Tit u It*  Sanhedrim  et  Maccolh),  Cappel  now  open- 
ly ileclared  himself  as  the  author  in  tlie  preface  to 
the  A  Hiiiuidrersio  ad  Novam  Davidis  Lyrum  (cd.  (Jo- 
marus).  The  success  which  had  followed  the  publica- 
tion of  the  A  rc4jnnm  was.  indeed,  very  great.  Its  im- 
mense erudition,  conclusive  reasoning,  and  overpower- 
ing arguments  soon  convinced  the  most  sceptical  schol- 
ars of  the  late  origin  of  the  vowel- points*  The  follow- 
ers of  Buxtorf  were  for  a  considerable  time  doomed  to 
almost  fatal  inaction,  till  at  last,  after  a  silence  of  four- 
and-twenty  years.  Buxtorf,  the  son,  who  succeeded  his 
father,  published,  in  1648,  a  reply  to  Cappel,  entitle<l 
Tradatfts  fie  Punctomm  Vocalium  et  Accetitiiuin  in  Li' 
bris  Vtieris  Testamenti  I/ebraicis  Oriyine^  A  ufiguit(ite  et 
A  uthoritnte,  Oppositus  A  rcano  Punctationvt  Rfct-lato 
LtuUtvici  Capelli,  Cappel  answered  in  a  rejoinder  en- 
titled I'indicicB  Aroam  Punctalionis  (published  by  his 
fun  in  1689). 


The  consequence  of  this  controversy  was,  that  Pn)t> 
estant  Christendom  ever>-where  was  divided  into  two 
hostile  camps,  vowellists  and  anti-vowellista.  8ooo  tlw 
controversy  was  transplanted  to  flugland,  where  Leriu 
and  Cappel  were  represented  by  Walton,  while  De'  fiow 
and  Buxtorf  were  represented  by  Lightfoot  and  Owen. 
Walton,  in  his  prolegomena  to  the  London  Polygk>t(Prv- 
leyom.  iii,  38-56),  speaks  at  great  length  concerning  th( 
controversy,  and  concludes  that  the  controversy  "  isooty 
about  the  present  points,  in  regard  to  their  forms,  not  of 
their  force  and  signification."  Different  entirely  w»  the 
I  position  of  Lightfoot.  This  learned  Hebraist  thought 
that  his  dicta  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  silence  hU 
opponents, and  in  his  Centufia  ChoroffraphiatfCH\,h% 
comes  to  the  conclusion:  "Opus  Spiritus  Sancli  Mpit 
punctatio  Bibliorum,  non  opus  hominum  penliturum, 
excoecatorum,  amentium."  This  dogmatic  and  abiuMve 
assertion  of  Lightfoot  stimulated  Dr.  O^-en  to  i«suf  bU 
attack  on  Walton's  Polyglot  and  the  anti-vowelliMisanH 
his  defence  of  the  vowel  points,  with  the  exception  (•! 
the  endorsement  and  elaboration  of  IJghtibot's  diiiriU*. 
is  simply  made  up  of  De'- Rossi -Buxtorf  argumeuis 
greatly  diluted  (comp.  his  Integrity  and  Purity  of  (he 
JJebreto  and  (Jreek  Text  of  the  Scriptures^  etc  [Lood. 
1669];  iv,  447  sq.  of  his  collected  works  [Lond.1823]). 
Within  twelve  months  Walton  published  a  re|ily,the 
Considerator  Considered  (Lond.  1659;  reprinted  in  the 
second  volume  of  Todd's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Bishop  Walton  [Lond.  1821]),  which  coiitsint  ad- 
ditional and  valuable  contributions  to  the  Uteratureof 
this  controversy. 

Although  the  antiquity  of  the  vowel-points  stil)  fnuod 
I  advocates  in  Joseph  Cooper  {Donius  Mosaica  Clarit, 
sive  Legis  Septimentum^  etc  [I^nd.  1673],  Samuel  Clarke 
{^An  Exercitatiou  concenting  the  Original  of  the  Chap- 
ters and  Verseji  in  the  Bible,  etc.  ( ibid.  1698J),  While- 
field  {A  Disseriatioti  on  the  Hebrew  Voieel-pointi  [Liv- 
erpool, 1748]),  and  Dr.  (iill  {A  Dissertation  cantrmg 
the  A  tUiquity  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  fitters,  Vovd- 
pointSy  and  Accents  [Lond.  1767]),  who  published  leani- 
ed  dissertations  in  defence  of  Dr.  Owen  and  against  Wal- 
ton, yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  Walton's  worku  dc 
cided  the  battle  in  England  in  favor  of  the  anti-voweUi8t& 

On  the  Continent,  Wasmuth,  with  his  Vindicite  M, 
Script,  (Rostock,  1664),  and  others  entered  the  lists  in 
support  of  Buxtorf,  whose  adherents  in  Switzerland 
exalted  his  views  to  a  confessional  article  of  belief  in 
the  Formula  Consensus,  art,  iv,  can.  ii,  so  that  a  la« 
was  enacted  in  1678  that  no  person  should  be  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  their  churches  unless  he  pub- 
licly declared  that  he  believed  in  the  integrity  of  ibe 
Hebrew  text  and  in  the  divinity  of  the  vo%«el-poiii^^* 
and  accents  ("codicem  llebr.  Vet.  Test,  turn  quoad  c<y^ 
sonas  turn  <(Uoad  vocalia  sive  puncta  ipsa  Mve  pua<^^^ 
rum  saliem  potestatem  i)€67rvtv<iTov  e«se"). 

An  intermediate  course,  proceeding  on  the  aosis^^V 
tion  that  there  had  been  a  simpler  system  of  vi»"^*'^ 
marks,  either  by  three  original  vowels  or  by  dias^  '^^ 
points,  was  opened  up  by  Rivet  us  {Isagoge  sen  I  ^^^ 
ductio  (ieneralis,  Vtt,  et  Novi  Test,  [Leyd.  1627]-^  ^ 
15,  104),  Hottinger,  and  others,  and  was  pursued  ^^ 
cially  by  J.  D.  Michaelis  (  Von  dem  A  Iter  der  hebr.  ^'■^ElX•' 
in  Oriejit.  Bibl,,  ix,  82  sq.,  88  sq.),  Trendelenbur —  -^ 


Eichhorn's  Bepertor.  xviii,  78  sq.),  Eichhom,  Jah 
thold,  and  others  (comp.  Diestel,  Gesch,  des  alte^^  ^ 
in  der  christL  Kirche  [Jena,  1869],  p.  258, 834  acy  ^  ^ 
451, 566,  570,  595  sq.). 

The  controversy,  which  so  vehemently  raged  fo  :^  too 
than  three  centuries,  may  now  be  regarded  as    ^tsode 
Modern  research  and  criticism  have  confirmed  k.  ite  *t 
gumentA  urged  by  Levita  against  the  antiquity     €jfthe 
present  vowel-signs.    It  is  now  established  beyoa^  9"^'^ 
tion,  from  the  discovery  of  ancient  MS8.,  thaC  then 
were  two  systems  of  vocalization  contrived  sdnooet  ti» 
multaneously,  the  earlier  or  first  system  developeii  by 
Acha,  or  Achai,  of  Irak  (Babylon),  cir.  A.D.  560;  the 
later  or  second  system  by  Mocha  of  Tiberiaa,  aboiU  ^ 
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See  Ginibarg,  Lrrita'i  MaaoTtli  ka-Mattorttk  (Load. 
1867).  p.  44  iq. ;  I^ck,  Tkt  Vowtl-poiiili  Coalroveriy,  iu 
the  Pmiflerio*  QHaiirTfy  »nil  ITinerlon  Reviea,  J«n. 
1S77;  SchneiknDinTi,  Air  Cnn'roirrK  ilrt  Ladoricat 
CapprBui  mil  dm  Bitrlorfni  iibtr  dot  Alter  drr  hAr. 
PiiiKtariem  (Leip*.  1S79) ;  Ksnlincli,  Jok<imet  Burtorf 
*T  Adlm  (B»iile,  1873).     (R  P.) 

Vowler,  Jasks,  a  cler^-rnan  of  the  Church  ol 
EnglanO,  acudieil  >l  Exeter  Cj>lleKf,  Oxfunj,  where  be 
lonk  hin  J^^ree  in  IT50.  In  1751  he  became  eiirate  o( 
Kt.A)pies'.  anil  died,  in  the  tnidHt  uf  hi*  uacfulnew,  in 
Julv,  17.-|M.    See  Cirilian  Obfnrr,  March,  1877,  p.  232. 

Toi7l««,  Jamkb,  an  Engliiih  Weileyan  miarionai}-, 
>u  a  native  of  Battk.  He  was  pioiuly  traineil.  vun- 
■nned  in  hi*  fifteenth  year,  ■•>  received  into  the  min- 
arv  and  lent  to  Jamaica,  West  Inilieis  in  1829;  was 
Uliuned  at  Port  Anuinin,  attacked  by  fever  un  Auc- 
0,  Irtao,  and  dial  nn  the  Itilh,  in  ili'e  [wcnly-rourth 
car  of  hia  aye.  Ilia  talents  were  reHpectable,  and  bia 
■liable  diifpcudiinn  endeared  him  to  all.  See  KtuflUh 
'ettiyiia  Mimiiri,  18MI, 

'Vredenbergb,  Jmis  Schl-rkhan,  a  ck-rfryman  of 
le  RefoiTneil  (Dutch)  (Jhurch.  wan  bnrii  in  New  Bruns- 
ick,  .V.  J.,  March  '20,  1771!,  the  sun  of  a  respectable 
CKhanu  He  graduated  at  Queen's  Oillege  in  1794, 
lutied  theology  with  I>r.  Jtihn  H.  UvinKatun,  <•■*  li- 
;nsed  to  preach  in  1738  nr  1800  fi').  und  became  paator 
r  hi*  only  charge,  the  Refimned  (Diitcli)  Church  of 
iaritan  ui  Snmetville,  X.  Jn  June,  1800.  Here  he  min- 
itered  until  Oct.  4,  IHSl.when  he  was  suddenly  calleil 
>  hia  Tpwanl  in  heaven.  The  Churrh  ha<l  been  di- 
ideil  before  his  leltieroeiit,  but  under  hi*  ministry  it 
;as  united,  and  (trew  with  steaily  increase  in  strength 
nd  iiunibers  until  his  death.  Theti  came  the  great 
larveat.  He  hail  been  engsjied  for  three  soecesrive 
lava  in  pastoral  visitation  with  an  elder,  and  was  » 
heered  by  its  resnlla  that,  deqiite  fatigue,  he  insisted 
in  flolshin^  bis  round  on  the  third  day.  He  bade  fiire- 
■ell  to  a  lady  of  his  congregation  and  her  husband  who 
•ere  ju*t  about  going  on  a  mislion  to  the  heathen. 
rher  sang  together  the  hymn  "lileat  be  the  lie  that 
lind^"  and  then  he  olfpred  a  prayer  so  sweet  and  melt-  ; 
ng  that  it  seemni  to  carry  them  up  to  the  gate  of  hear-  ^ 
fli.  That  midnight  the  hrid^moin's  cry  was  heard, 
ind  he  went  out  to  meet  him.  He  died  of  epilepsy,  | 
nriii);  hi*  widow  with  her  eleven  children.  Her  great-  ; 
A  anxiety  was  ■*  How  shall  I  train  Ihem  for  heaven  T 
fn.  Vreilenbergh  was  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
ST.  James  Caldwell,  D.D.,uf  }':iixabelh,  N.  J„  the  he- ' 
lie  tnarlyr  of  the  Revolution, "  and  was  a  babe  in  her 
other's  arms  when  Tory  hands  took  that  mothers  I 
re."  Nobly  did  this  rare  woman  fulHl  her  trust  as  a 
ininter'*  wife,  and  as  the  motherof  her  falherlem  chil-  j 
■en.  Her  hu«band'*  funeral  drew  crciwil*  of  weeping 
ien<1s  Ii>  the  impressive  wene,  Immetlintely  a  won-  I 
^ful  revival  of  religion  began,  which  lasted  two  yean, 
v1  aililed  to  the  Chnrrh  fellowship  three  hundred  ami  I 
xty-eight  souls.  It  reached  all  dasies  nfihe  commu- 
ity.  and  its  subjects,  a*  a  body,  with  very  few  enrep-  j 
lonii,  leil  consistent  Christian  livM.  j 

Mr.  Vredenbe^h  waa  an  impressive,  earnest,  instnic-  ' 
ive  preacher,  a  faithful,  skilful,  successful,  and  beloveil ' 


re  respectabli 
L  great  friend  of  the  young  people,  a  jiidicioi 
nr,  and  Mtract«d  a  conliilenee  which  he  alwaya  justi- 
led.     He  knew  men  and  be  knew  fioil  and  the  Kble 


His 


a  of  h 
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I*  success.  .See  .Sprague, 
iimw  •>/  Iht  Amer.  Pulpil,m\.\x;  Conin,  M'liMal 
•f  Ike  Rrf.  rhhrck,  s.  v.;  Wahh,  Tit  Martyred  Mim- 
iomaria,  ix,  IB7,  201.     (W.  J.  R  T.) 

Vradaubnish,  Hbckau.vh,  a  Methodist  E[H»ca- 
al  minialer,  waa  bom  in  Weatchester  Oiunty,  N.  Y., 
Hay  10;  17M.  H«  iuiil«d  with  the  Missoiiri  C.)nrerenee 
n  1820,  and  served  appointments  in  this  conretence  ai 
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Okaw,  WiU»Bh,  Honey  Creek,  and  VermiUon.  Tn  IS34 
ibe  llliiiois  Conference  was  fortned,  and  Mr.  Vreden- 

served  it  at  VermiliDn,  Crawfuriliiville,  and  t/i(;ai>spoft 
Mission.  In  1832  the  Iiidisiia  Conference  was  formed, 
■nd  Mr.  Vredenburgh,  being  located  within  ita  limits, be- 
came one  of  its  members,  and  served  it  until  his  death, 
Jan.  23,  IS69.    See  Stinulet  t/ Amaud  Conftnaoe;  ISGS, 


Vilhaapatl  (or  Bk[I[ABFATI,  from  brih,  '.'hymn" 

or  "  player,"  and  pali,  "^  protector"  or  "  lord"),  in  VeUio 
mytholi^,  is  the  guardian  of  the  hymns  or  prayers  of 

in  highest  heaven  of  supreine  IIkIi','' because  the  pray- 

laces  are  the  seven  Vedic  metres;  imd  "reiiresents  all 
giHls,"  when  ibe  sacriike  is  performed.  He  is  there- 
fore sometimes  identilied  with  Agni.  He  is  represent- 
ed as  a  priest  of  the  guda,  who  himself  celebrates  wor- 
ship and  imparts  instniction.  In  the  epic  and  PurAnic 
mythology  he  ia  represented  as  preceptor  of  the  gods 
and  Kialiis.    He  also  apiiears  as  regent  of  the  planet 

tlie  planets  described  in  the  Purnnas,  a  *pecial  worship 
is  paid  him  in  this  capacity.    See  CkunUKri'i  ERCi^cio- 

Vrimoat,  Bmo  Ltcit'S  ■  Dutch  philologist,  was 
bom  in  1699  at  Kmdeu.  In  1722  he  was  admitted  to 
the  ministrj'.  and  serveil  successively  in  Loenen  and 
Harlingen.  In  1730  be  was  called  to  Franeker  as  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages,  to  which  he  j(Hned,in  1731, 
the  chair  of  Hebrew  antiquities.  He  was  also  rector 
of  that  school,  and  died  there  June  15. 17liO.  He  pub- 
lished, Diutrlatio  de  Terra  FUii*  {fllUn  ^W)  apad^ 
llrbraot  (Utrecht,  1719)  -.—IHst.  dr  XrAilok  (ibid.  1722)  i* 
— Oralio  laaagaridu  dr.  Variit  Gntliliiim  iptorumqut 
Chriilianonm  Qaonmbtm  KrvorU/w.  etc.  (  Krane.kvr, 
17H1 ) :— .4iiri;Hil'arHn  liniditiamm  Thrm  Coitiroter- 
la  (ibid.  1732-39,  2  vols.)  i—niu.  dt  SilAat  in  Jurtja. 
rwtda  a  yrlrribai  Iltbnrit  Maximr  el  Grtreii  Obterralii 
(^jatctlt,\'l3by.  —  r>ill^.drAaUToA^lgli  TiAemaeaR 
Imtiei,  tjuiqiu:  Riilioar  l,iiterali  iir  Slytlerio  (Fran- 
eker, 1745)  x—Diu.  Mrtia  I'rtrrit  Tatamenti  prac^Hit 

Deaihgt.  (ibid.  1759)  -.-A  d  Dicta  Clamai  Thtotogim 

■Smatim  V.  T.  Mtct/i,  etc  (iUd.  1743-i>7, 3  rola.).  See 
BiU.  Jud.  iii,  487  m|.;  Winer,  Han^mek  der  Utol.  LU- 
crarur,i,30;  aoe(et.Koiie.Biog.Gi«iraU,».v.    (B.R) 

Vrooman,  Bahe^it,  a  minister  of  the  Kefocmed 
f  Dutch)  Chureh,  was  bom  at  Scbenectatiy,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
24,  1725.  lie  studieil  with  Cornelius  Van  Santvoord 
and  l^ieodorua  J.  Frelinghuysen,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Univenity  of  Ulracht  from'l7MI  in  1752;  was  licensed 
by  theClauis  of  Utrecht,  June  7. 17sj,  and  ordained  by 
the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  July  3  of  the  same  year;  and 
became  pastor  at  New  Paltz,  Shawangunk,  and  Mont- 
gomerv,  N.  Y..  from  1753  to  1754 ;  and  at  Schenectady 
from  im  to  17M.  He  died  Nov.  15, 17tH.  During  his 
longaiHl  teborioua  pastorate  at  Schenectady  he  received 
more  than  400  memlien  into  the  Church,  married  358 
couplt-s,  and  perfurmcd  3451  baptisms.  He  was  eloquent 
as  a  fireaclier  and  beloved  aa  a  pastor.  See  Corwin, 
.V<mm,l  ../the  Rrf.  Church  in  Amtria,,  s.  v. 

Vues,  Aii!JOi.t>,  a  French  painter,  was  bom  at  Op- 
lienins,  near  Saint-Omer,  in  1642.  He  first  received  in- 
struction from  a  Jewish  punter  of  Sain  t-Umer,  who  rec- 
ommended him  to  visit  Paris,  whither  be  went,  and  en- 
tered the  school  of  Frere  Luc,  remaining  three  years, 
and  then  went  to  Italy.  At  Rome  he  studied  the  grand 
works  of  art,  and  carried  olT  the  first  priiie  at  the  acad- 
emy. The  prince  Pamild  look  him  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  secured  for  him  many  commiMions;  but  his 
success  awakened  envy  among  bis  rivals,  and  varioui 
plots  were  formed  against  bis  life.  At  length,  in  a  per-' 
sniial  encounter,  he  killed  the  intending  aasaasin  in  self- 
defence.  Shortly  after  this  he  received  an  invitation 
from  Le  Brun  to  visit  Paris,  which  he  accepted,  and 
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wa  kindly  received  by  that  utiM.     The  king  gave  lo  bim,    Ai  an  ingmioiu  god,  who^  mmilar  to  Watn^ 

bim  a  p«aiuan,  and  he  executed  many  good  worlu.    He  teaclieaineiUheileli)(h[fulaiidcDcid<iciTtana,bean» 

removed  lo  Ulle  Tot  th«  purpose  ol  painting  a  picture  guciated  with  her  in  religiuua  wursliip  by  the  Aihoia^ 

of  the  Prarwtalion  m  tkt  Tempie  for  the  Church  o(  the  who  dedicateil  (aitt  to  both,  and  placed  their  Kuw 

Hoipital,  and  while  there  he  reoeived  au  maiiy  cammia-  aide  by  aide  jii  their  t«mplea.     According  la  Hiiaia, 

sioua  that  he  decided  to   remain  there  permanently.  Vulcan  had  no  offapriug.     Othen  affirm  thai  ht  U 

He  wai  choaen  aldennan  of  the  city,  and  died  in  1724.  children   by  different  mothen:  Ciqiid,  Ericblbim^ 

Vuez  executed  many  piccurea  for  Che  cburchea  of  UUe,  I'eripletca,  PalKcoan,  Ilhadaoiaiithuis  OlcDua,C^cui,C^ 

Cambtay,  and  Duuay,  among  Ibe  beacuf  which  are  Tht  cuius,  Serviua  Tulliua,  the  nymph  Thalia,  Caamilui,  til 

RauTrfctiom—ThtUangnhmo/SuAndmct—Tht  the  three  Cabiri.   The  Komans  called  Vulcan  alvJ(i<- 

JuJgmtnl  o/SohiHOH.—Daiiirl  in  Iht  Dtnof  Liimt:—  ciEvr,  that  is,  "the  melter."    In  Hume  he  hadanunbcr 

The  Uiieortrg  0/  At  Pronattd  l.aad:^».ni  Tkt  Dttcait  oTiemplei.  among  them  one  by  the  Camitium.  the  nw^ 

from  the  Cntu.     See  Spvoner,  Biog.  liiil.  of  the  fine  meeting  place,  whoae  erection  waa  wmeiiniFe  accndu 

Arti,t.T.  ed  to  Kon)<i]ua,at  other  timea  again  to  Tiuu  Tiliw. 

Vulf ««.  CH*K.«,  a   French   divine,  wa.   bom  JJi'^^'tvlt  the  ^"lri:'nV"    w^S^ 

Nov.  ,1,  tm, «  Chauny,  n^  Noyon.    After  ..udying  "^^P"^ '^^.^"Z^^^'^ ^ ^ 

at  Paria,  ai>d  entering  the  religvau  ranka,  he  cullivated    ^       ,™„.^  ....  ,:-v.  ':„  ^.. ._  : .... ._ 

theology,  Church  hinliiry,  and  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  ,^    , 
language*.     In  IUH8  he  wii  admilled  to  the  Sortnnne. 
waa  made  dnct4)r  in  1690,  and  soon  aler  prr 

theology.     Hia  refuaal  to  submit  to  the  bull  UHit/miltit  ViilgW  Tongne  ii  the  ordinary  common  languge 

led  to  hia  remuvai  in  1714,  and  he  dinl  April  10. 1716.  of  the  people  or  country.    The  phrase  "vulgar  Wijrac' 

laliona   are  enumerated  in  Uie  occiira  in  Iwn  or  three  of  the  tubrica  a   '       ' 


Vulcan  (Gt-'H^ioTocI,  in  Greek  and  Roman  my- 

quendy  the  broihcr  of  Alara,  10  whom,  therefore,  he 
beara  a  doee  rplatiun,  because  be  prtpartra  for  liim  the 
weapon*  uf  warfare.  A  later  stury  saya  Juim  gave  birih 
to  Vulcan,  being  jealous  because  of  the  birth  of  Miner- 
va, without  Ihe  asMstaiice  of  man,  having  lieen  made 
fruitful  in  eating  a  certain  plain.     Vulcan  is  Ihe  god 


jwuus  power  uf  tu 


t,  showing  hi 


Knglisb  Bonk  of  Commim  Prayrr ;  e.  f„  in  Ibe 
service  for  baptism,  which  makes  it  obligatory  -ihK 
baptism  be  ministered  iti  the  nlffitr  iimffiir.'  Hk 
preface  to  the  Pi-ai/n-'boot,  however,  ctmtaiiia  i  ma- 

morning  and  evening  prayer  privatrly,  tlier  mar  1^ 
the  aame  i'h  OHy  liaigviigf  thai  ihrg  Ikrmirint  do  ••Jt- 
ttmd."  The  expreaaiou  stood  formerly  n  lit  hylU 
limgat,  and  was  changed  in  complianrr  with  llv  iqi- 
gestion  that "  suppose,  as  it  often  falls  mil.  that  rlillilrni 

be  bfiiughl  there  forbaiitism,"  it  wouUI  lie  olijeciimiilile 
that  tliey  should  be  required  In  learn  the  prindi>la«r 
I  the  Kngiiih  tnngut.     See  VKKXA(-I't.*ll. 


Tnlgate  is  the  poiwlar  1 


nt  desipiaiiia 


.11  Bre-ejecling    , 
volcanoes,  ana  secono  as  an  inaispenaaule  aid  fur  the    , 
trade*  and  ana  of  man.     The  god  was  bum  a«  a  weak- 
ling, and  waa  therefore  so  listed  by  hia  mother  thai  she 
planned  to  diapeiise  with  him,  whereupon  he  lull  down 
from  Olympna.     Thelia  aud  Kurinnme.  grHldessea  of    of  llie 
the  sea,  caught  him  in  their  lap&     With  ihem  he  then    Iribuled  lo  Jerome.     Its  great  impnrUnce  inibttiiMv- 
icmuned  nine  years,  and  made  for  them  all  kinds  of   ry  of  the  Christian  Church  Justilies  an  unusual  dtfite 
costly  apparel.     He  also  made  at  this  lime  an  enchant-    of  fuhieBS  in  its  ItualtnenL     See  VtutaiOKS. 
ed  chair,  from  which  no  one  who  had  sealed  himself  in        I.  Origm  ami  llulorg  of  Ikr  .Vunie.  — I,  The  uiw 
it  could  rise  again  without  his  consent,  and  aeni  it  10   "Vulgate,"  which  is  equivalent  to  Vtilgaia  tJiiiv  (iM 

him.    When  ahe  waa  accordingly  held  faat  by  ilieHiair,  used  diflerently  in  varioua  agea  of  the  Church.  'Thtn 

no  god  could  [lenuade  him  tu  withdraw  the  encluinl-  can  be  no  duubt  tlial  Ihe  phrase  originally  antweml  i" 

ment  aave  Uacchuswlio  inU.xicated  bim.    Vulcan  then  Ihe  edii^  iKCoatf;  of  the  Greek  Scripiurea.     In  [bit 

returned  from  hia  hiding-place  and  was  obedient  to  his  sense  it  is  used  coiulanlly  by  Jerome  in  hi*  commenta- 

ough  she  had  wisheil  to  kill  bim  in  his  rivn,  and  his  language  explains  sufficienlly  Ihe  ohgi^ 

one  time  (|uarrelled  with  of  the  termi   "  Hoc  jnxta  LXX  inlerpreln  diximo^ 

her,  he  actuallv  tuok  her  quorum  «fWo  lole  orU  eufyiia  «/"  (Uieron.  Comm.  «■ 

psrt,fuTwhichhisfalher  y(u.lrr,SO).  "Mullum  in  hoc  loco  lAX  edilio  Hebm> 

took  him  by  the  fuul  and  cumque  diecordant.     I'rimum  ergo  de  Vulpata  nKli*-^ 

hurled  him  from  heaven,  iractabimus  cl  poetea  sequemur  urilinem  veritatit"  (a^^ 
According  to  some,  in  .  xj-j-.  2i).     In  some  places  Jerome  distinctly  quoin     ^ 

acciinliiig  10  others,  from    mua;  quidam  enim  codices  habent  rqXoi  ficiti',  hocr- 
birth,  he  waa  lame  and  ,  muHt/irti  nmt;    alii  ioXaioi  liaiv,  hoc  est  mrticw^ 
limped.     l(y  Honwr  he   sive  miieri  tunt'  (Comwi.  in  Oitt.  rii,  13;  comp.  ^^^ 
has  a  placed  work  upon  !  vi&).     Rut  generally  he  regards  the  QUI  Lalin.  w 
Olympus,  built  liy  him- '  was  renilercd  from  the  Sept.,  as  substantially  idei^^^ 
self,  where  he  also  built '  with  it.  and  Iho*  itilnidures  Latin  quotations   i^^^ 
dwellings  for  ihe  other!  the  name  of  the  Sept.  or  I'sfyila  nUtiii:  "Sliinr 
gods.     I*ler  his  work-  |  moilu  rulnalii  rdilio  . .  .  testimonium  alia  inierpret^^ 
ing-places  are  in  the  lin>-    ne  subverteril ;  Crmgrrgnbor  ri  ^fcrySfiiior  n>rni*~- — ■ 

for  instance,  in  .Etna  or  I  gabor  et  glorilicabiir  coram  Domino  .  .  ."  (Con^mmm 
ugiou  Lemnos— and  his    l-i.  xlir,  o).     So  again :  "  V 
helpen  are  the  Cyclops    Vulgata   scribit   ediiio"   {ibid,  me,  29).     ' 
(q.  V.)  Brunles,  Stero|Jes, '  quua  imliffrrenler  LXX  atimignai  vocant' 
Bmll'vracmiHi.  Hiswire.  |  Kuk.  iri.  37).     In  this  way  C  "  '        '" 
according  to  the  IlUid,  is  !  name  from  Ihe  current  Greek  ii 
Chans  (Grace) ;  ai-wird-  I  text  became  easy  and  natural ; 

ingloihe(WyM.^,Venmi,    pear  to  be  any  instance  in  the  age  of  .lerome  nf  t  l^r  a^ 
wbu,bowever,wasunlnK  |  plicatiun  of  the  lenn  to  ihe  Lalin  version  of  iKw  £V 
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ert.  witboat  regard  to  its  derivation  from  the  Sept^  or 
)  that  of  the  New  Teat 

S.  Tet  more :  as  the  phrase  Koivrj  UBotriQ  came  to 
gnify  an  uncorrected  (and  ao  corrupt)  text,  the  same 
ioondaiy  meaning  was  attached  to  vulgcUa  editio, 
hna  in  some  places  the  vulgata  ediiio  stands  in  con- 
with  the  true  HexapUric  text  of  the  Sept.  One 
will  place  this  in  the  clearest  light :  "  Brev- 
er  admoneo  aliam  ease  editionem  quam  Orii^encs  et 
iBsariensis  Eusebius,  omnesque  Graeciie  translatores 
Hv^Vf  id  est,  commuttem  appellant,  atque  vulgatam,  et 
pleriaqae  nunc  XovKiavog  dicitur ;  aliam  LXX  inter- 
ftam  quie  in  i^airXoiQ  codicibus  reperitur,  et  a  nobis 
Latinum  serroonem  fideliter  versa  est .  .  .  Koivfi  au- 
ra ista,  hoc  est,  Commumt  ediiio^  ipsa  est  qasd  et  LXX, 
1  hoc  interest  inter  utramque,  quod  Koiinj  pro  locis  et 
npcmbus  et  pro  voluntate  scriptonim  vet  us  corrupta 
itio  est;  ea  autero  qiue  habetur  in  i^airXoig  et  quam 
B  vertimus,  ipsa  est  quae  in  eruditorum  libris  incor- 
pta  et  immaculata  LXX  interpretum  translatio  re- 
■vatur"  (Ep,  cvi,  ad  Suu,  et  Fret.  §  2). 
3.  This  use  of  the  phrase  Vulgata  ediiio  to  describe 
e  Sept.  (and  the  Latin  version  of  the  latter)  was  con- 
lued  to  later  times.  It  is  supported  by  the  authority 
Augustine,  Ado  of  Yienne  (A.D.  860),  R.  Bacon,  etc. ; 
d  Bellarmine  distinctly  recognises  the  application  of 
e  term,  so  that  Van  Ess  is  justifled  in  saying  that  the 
nincil  of  Trent  erred  in  a  point  of  history  when  they 
scribed  Jerome's  version  as  "  vetus  et  vulgata  editio, 
ise  longo  tot  steculorum  usu  in  ipsa  ecclesia  probata 
C*  (GtMch,  p.  34).  As  a  general  rule,  the  Latin  fathers 
eak  of  Jerome's  version  as  "  our''  version  (nostra  edi" 
>,  nostri  codices) ;  but  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the 
ridentine  fathers  (as  many  later  scholars)  should  be 
lialed  by  the  associations  of  their  own  time,  and  adapt 
»  new  circumstances  terms  which  had  grown  obsolete 
t  their  original  sense.  When  the  difference  of  the 
jireek)  Vulgate  of  the  early  Church  and  the  (Latin) 
'ulgate  of  the  modem  Roman  Church  has  once  been 
pprehencied,  no  further  difficulty  need  arise  from  the 
lentitv  of  name  (comp.  Augustine,  ed.  Benedict.  [Paris, 
836],  v,  33 ;  Sabatier,  i,  792 ;  Van  Ess,  Gesch.  p.  24-42, 
rho  gives  very  full  and  conclusive  references,  though 
e  faila  to  perceive  that  the  Old  Latin  was  practically 
lentified  with  the  Sept). 

XL  The  Old  Latin  Visions, — 1.  Or^n.— The  history 
^the  earliest  Latin  venion  of  the  Bible  is  lost  in  com- 
ete  obscurity.  All  that  can  be  affirmed  with  certain- 
is  that  it  was  made  in  Africa.  During  the  first  two 
nturiea  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  which  we  naturally 
>k  for  the  source  of  the  version  now  identified  with 
was  essentially  Greek.  The  Roman  bishops  bear 
eek  names;  the  earliest  Roman  liturgy  was  Greek; 
*  few  remains  of  the  Christian  literature  of  Rome  are 
eek.  The  same  remark  holds  true  of  Gaul  (comp. 
estcott,  Hiat,  of  Canon  of  S.  T,  p.  269, 270,  and  reff.) ; 
t  tbe  Church  of  North  Africa  seems  to  have  been  Latin- 
saking  from  the  first.  At  what  date  this  Church 
IS  founded  is  uncertain.  A  passage  of  Augustine 
onf.  Ikmat.  Ep,  xxxvii)  seems  to  imply  that  Africa 
IB  converted  late ;  but  if  so,  the  Gospel  spread  there 
tb  remarkable  rapidity.  At  the  end  of  the  2d  cen- 
ly.  Christians  were  found  in  every  rank  and  in  every 
see ;  and  the  master-spirit  of  Tertullian,  the  first  of 
e  latin  fathers,  was  then  raised  up  to  give  utterance 
tbe  passionate  thoughts  of  his  native  Church.  This 
burch  father  distinctly  recognises  the  general  curren- 
r  of  a  Latin  version  of  the  New  Test.,  though  not  nec- 
isarily  of  every  book  at  present  included  in  the  canon, 
hich  even  in  his  time  had  been  able  to  mould  the  |M>p- 
lar  language {Adc, Prax.  v :  "In  usu  est  notstrorum  per 
Implicitatem  interpretationis.*'  I)e  Mimf>g.  xi :  **  Sci- 
muB  plane  non  sic  esse  in  Graeco  authentico  t^uomodo 
a  tt«im  cxiit  per  duarum  syllabarum  aut  callidaro  aut 
implicem  everaionem**).  This  was  characterized  by  a 
'rudeneaa"  and  **  simplicity "  which  seem  to  point  to 
he  nature  of  its  origin.   In  the  words  of  Augustine  (/> 


Doctr,  Christ  ii,  16  [11]),  "any  one  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity  who  gained  possession  of  a  Greek  MS.,  and 
fancied  that  he  had  a  fiur  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Lat- 
in, ventured  to  translate  it"  (*'  Qui  scripturas  ex  He- 
brasa  lingua  in  Gnecam  vertcrunt  numerari  possuut; 
Latini  autem  interpretes  nullo  modo.  Ut  enim  cuivis 
primb  fidei  temporibus  in  maiius  venit  codex  Gnecus^ 
et  aliquantulum  facultatis  sibi  utrius<)ue  liuguie  habere 
videbatur,  ausus  est  interpret ari").  Thus  the  version 
of  the  New  Test,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  individual 
and  successive  efforts ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  bv  anv 
means,  that  numerous  versions  were  simultaneously  cir- 
culated, or  that  the  several  parts  of  the  version  were 
made  independently.  Even  if  it  had  been  so,  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  public  ser\'ice  must  soon  have  given  def- 
initeness  and  substantial  unity  to  the  fragmentary  la- 
bors of  individuals.  The  work  of  private  hands  would 
necessarily  be  subject  to  revision  for  ecclesiastical  use. 
The  separate  books  would  be  united  in  a  volume,  and 
thus  a  standard  text  of  the  whole  collection  would  be 
established.  With  regard  to  the  Old  Test.,  the  case  is 
less  clear.  It  is  probable  that  the  Jews  who  were  set- 
tled in  North  Africa  were  confined  to  the  (ireek  towns ; 
otherwise  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  Latin  version 
of  the  Old  Test,  is  in  part  anterior  to  the  Christian  sera, 
and  that  (as  in  the  case  of  Greek)  a  preparation  for 
a  Christian  Latin  dialect  was  already  made  when  the 
Gospel  was  introduced  into  Africa.  However  this  may 
have  been,  the  substantial  similarity  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  establishes  a  real  con- 
nection between  them,  and  justifies  the  belief  that  there 
was  one  popular  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  current  in 
Africa  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  2d  century.  Many 
words  which  are  either  Greek  (machtera,  sophia,  peri- 
zoma,  poderis,  agonizo,  etc.)  or  literal  translations  of 
Greek  forms  (vivifico,  justifico,  etc)  abound  in  both» 
and  explain  what  Tertullian  meant  when  he  spoke  of 
the  "simplicity"  of  the  translation. 

2.  Character. — The  exact  literalitv  of  the  Old  ver- 
sion  was  not  confined  to  the  roost  minute  observance  of 
order  and  the  accurate  refiection  of  the  words  of  the 
original;  in  many  cases  the  very  forms  of  Greek  con- 
struction were  retained  in  violation  of  Latin  usage.  A 
few  examples  of  these  singular  anomalies  will  convey  a 
better  idea  of  the  absolute  certainty  with  which  the 
Latin  commonly  indicates  the  text  that  the  transla- 
tor bad  before  him  than  any  general  statements: 


Matt  lv,lS, 
16, 

vi,19, 
Markxi1,81, 
Luke  X,  19, 
Acts  xfx,  26, 
Rom.   11,  IS, 

lCor.vii,82, 


babltAvit  In  Caphamaum  ynaritifnaTn.^'' 

terra  Neptalim  viam  maris." 

ab  Jeroaolymis .  . .  et  trans  Jordanem." 

reus  erit  in  gettennam  Ignim." 

nbi  tinea  et  comestnra  extermlnat.^ 

majits  horum  prateeptorum  aliod  non  est.*' 

nihil  I'M  niicebit.** 

non  sohim  Kphesi  sed  paene  totius  A  mm.*' 

inter  se  eogitationwm  cunuantium  vel  etianrk 

defendeiitinm." 
soUicitas  est  quae  sunt  Domini." 


It  is  obvious  that  there  was  a  constant  tendencv  to 
alter  expressions  like  these,  and  in  the  first  age  of  the 
version  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  continual  Gnecism 
which  marks  the  Latin  texts  of  Dj  (^CoiU  Bez€p)  and  E^ 
{Cod,  Laud.)  had  a  wider  currency  than  it  could  main- 
tain afterwards. 

3.  Canon, — With  regard  to  the  African  canon  of  the 
New  Teat.,  the  Old  version  offers  important  evidence. 
From  considerations  of  style  and  language,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  James,  and  2  Pe- 
ter did  not  form  part  of  the  original  African  version,  a 
conclusion  which  falls  in  with  what  is  derived  fron> 
historical  testimony  (comp.  The  Hist,  of  the  Canon  of 
the  A'.  T.  p.  282  sq'.).  In  the  Old  Test.,  on  the  oiher 
hand,  the  Old  Latin  erred  by  excess,  and  not  by  defect; 
for,  as  the  version  was  made  from  the  current  copies  of 
I  he  Sept.,  it  included  the  Apocr\'phal  books  which  are 
commonly  contained  in  them,  and  to  these  2  Esdras  was 
early  added. 

4.  Revision.  —  After  the  translation  once  received  a 
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iiefinite  shape  in  Africa,  which  could  not  have  been  long 
after  the  middle  of  the  2d  centary,  it  was  not  publicly 
revised.  The  old  text  was  jealously  guarded  by  eccle- 
«iastical  use,  and  was  retained  there  at  a  time  when  Je- 
rome's version  was  elsewhere  almost  universally  receiv- 
ed.  The  well-known  story  of  the  disturbance  caused 
by  the  attempt  of  an  African  bishop  to  introduce  Je- 
rome's cueurbitn  for  the  old  hedera  in  the  history  of  Jo- 
nah (August.  Jip,  civ,  ap.  Hieron.  Kpp.  quoted  by  Tre- 
gelles,  IiUroductioriy  p.  242)  shows  how  carefully  inten- 
tional changes  were  avoided.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  text  suffered  by  the  natural  corruptions  of  copying, 
especially  by  interpolations,  a  form  of  errOr  to  which 
the  gospels  were  particularly  exposed.  In  the  Old 
Test,  the  version  was  made  from  the  unrevised  edition 
of  the  iSept.,and  thus  from  the  tirst  iududed  many  false 
readings,  of  which  Jerome  often  notices  instances  {je.  g. 
JCp,  cvi,  ad  Sun,  et  Fret.), 

The  Latin  translator  of  Irenieus  was  probably  con- 
temporary with  Tertullian,  and  his  renderings  of  the 
quotations  from  Scripture  confirm  the  conclusions  which 
have  been  already  drawn  as  to  the  currency  of  (substan- 
tially) one  Latin  version.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  a  I^tin  MS.  before  him  during  the  execution  of 
his  work,  but  he  was  so  familiar  with  the  common 
translation  that  he  reproduces  continually  character- 
istic phrases  which  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived from  any  other  source  (Lachmann,  N,  T.  i,  p.  x,  xi). 
Cyprian  (dictl  A.D.  257)  carries  on  the  chain  of  testi- 
mony far  through  the  next  centur\' ;  and  he  is  followed 
by  Lactantius,  Juvencus,  J.  Firmicus  Maternus,  Hilary 
the  Deacon  (AmbrosiaMter),  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (died  A.D. 
4^19),  and  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  (died  A.D.  370).  Ambrose 
and  Augustine  exhibit  a  peculiar  recension  of  the  same 
text,  and  Jen>me  offers  some  traces  of  it.  From  this 
date  MSS.  of  parts  of  the  African  text  have  been  pre- 
served, and  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  history  of  its 
transmission  to  a  later  time. 

But  while  the  earliest  Latin  version  was  preserved 
generally  unchanged  in  North  Africa,  it  fared  different- 
ly in  Itah%  There  the  provincial  rudeness  of  the  ver- 
sion was  necessarily  more  offensive,  and  the  compara- 
tive familiarity  of  the  leading  bishops  with  the  Greek 
texts  made  a  revision  at  once  more  feasible  and  less 
startling  to  their  congregations.  Thus,  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury, a  detinite  ecclesiastical  recension  (of  the  gospels, 
at  least)  appears  to  have  been  made  in  North  Italy  by 
reference  to  the  Greek,  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Ita/a,  This  Augustine  recommends  on  the 
ground  of  its  close  accuracy  and  its  perspicuity  {De 
Doctr,  Christ.  15,  "  In  ipsis  interpretation ibus  Itala  ce- 
teris prseferatur,  nam  est  verborum  tenaciur  cum  perspi- 
«uitate  sententiae"),  and  the  text  of  the  gospels  which 
he  follows  is  marked  bv  the  latter  characteristic  when 
<*ompared  with  the  African.  In  the  other  books  the 
difference  cannot  be  traced  with  accuracy;  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  accurately  determined  whether  other  na- 
tional recensions  may  not  have  existed  (as  seems  cer- 
tain from  the  evidence  which  scholars  have  recently 
<?ollected)  in  Ireland  (Britain),  Gaul,  and  Spain. 

The  Itakt  appears  to  have  been  made  in  some  degree 
-with  authority;  other  revisions  were  made  for  private 
use,  in  which  such  changes  were  introduced  as  suited 
the  taste  of  scribe  or  critic.  The  next  stage  in  the  de- 
terioration of  the  text  was  the  intermixture  of  these 
various  revisions;  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury the  gos[»els  were  in  such  a  state  as  to  call  for  that 
iinal  receuAion  which  was  made  by  Jerome. 

5.  Remain*.— It  will  be  seen  that,  for  the  chief  part 
of  the  Old  Test,  and  for  considerable  parts  of  the  New 
Test.  (e.  g.  Apoc. ;  Acts),  the  old  text  rests  upon  earh* 
qu<»tation»  (principally  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Lucifer  of 
Cngliari  for  the  African  text,  Ambrose  an<l  Augustine 
for  the  Italic).  These  were  collected  by  Sabatier  with 
gri'at  diligence  up  to  the  date  of  his  work ;  but  more 
recent  discoveries  (e.  g.  of  the  Komau  ^jyeculum)  have 
furni»>hed  a  large  store  of  new  materials  which  have  not 


yet  been  fully  employed.  (The  great  work  of  Sabatiec, 
already  often  referred  to,  is  still  the  standard  worii  otx. 
the  Latin  versions.  His  great  fault  is  his  neglect  Lo 
disth)guish  the  different  types  of  text — African,  Italic^ 
British,  Gallic — a  task  which  yet  remains  to  be  dou«. 
The  earliest  work  on  the  subject  was  by  Flaminius  ^o^ 
bilius,  Vetus  Test.  Sec.  LXX  Latine  Redditum,  etc.  [  Koii&a^ 
1588].  The  new  collations  made  by  Tischendurf,  Haai, 
MUnter,  Ceriani,  have  been  noticed  separately.)  &»«e 
Italic  Version. 

III.  Labors  of  Jerome,  —  1.  Occasion. — It  has  been 
seen  that  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century'  the  Latin  texts 
of  the  Bible  current  in  the  Western  Church  bad  fa2J«a 
into  the  greatest  corruption.     The  evil  was  yet  greater 
in  prospect  than  at  the  time ;  for  the  separation  of  tie 
East  and  West,  politically  and  ecclesiastically,  was  groir. 
ing  imminent,  and  the  fear  of  the  (perpetuation  of  (tL«i« 
and  contlicting  Latin  copies  proportionately  greater. 
But  in  the  crLsis  of  danger  the  great  scholar  was  nided 
up  who,  probably  alone  for  fifteen  hundred  yean,  po!^ 
sensed  the  quaUtications  necessary  for  producing  an 
original  version  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the 
Latin  churches.     Jerome — Eusebius  Hieron vmus—was 
bom  in  A.D.  329  at  Stridon,  in  Dalmatia,  and  died  «t 
Bethlehem  in  A.D.  420.     From  his  earlv  vouth  be  was 
a  vigorous  student,  and  age  removed  nothing  frnm  his 
zeal.     He  has  been  well  called  the  Western  Orijjen 
(Hody,  p.  350) ;  and  if  he  wanted  the  largene^  of  beart 
and  generous  sympathies  of  the  great  Alexandrian,  lie 
had  more  chastened  critical  skill  and  cloaer  concentra- 
tion of  power.     After  long  and  self-denying  studies  in 
the  East  and  West,  Jerome  went  to  Rome  (A.D.  3if:J)i 
probably  at  the  request  of  Damasus  the  pope,  to  aa»i^ 
in  an  im|>ortant  synod  {Ep,  cviii,  6),  where  he  seems  »*> 
have  been  at  once  attached  to  the  service  of  the  pi^p* 
{ibid,  cxxiii,  10).     His  active  Biblical  labors  date  fro«» 
this  epoch,  and  in  examining  them  it  will  be  convenieo^ 
to  follow  the  order  of  time. 

2.  Revision  of  the  Old  iMtin  Version  of  the  X.  T-- — 
Jerome  had  not  been  long  at  Rome  (A.D.  383)  wh^» 
Damasus  consulted  him  on  points  of  scriptural  critici^*^ 
(Kp.  xix,  **  Dilectionis  tuae  est  ut  ardenti  illo  streucat- 
tatis  ingenio  .  .  .  vivo  sensu  scribas^.     The  ansirtf^^ 
which  he  received  (^Kp.  xx,  xxi)  may  well  have  ^*'' 
couraged  him  to  seek  for  greater  services ;  and,  appJ^' 
ently,  in  the  same  year  he  applied  to  Jerome  for  a  t«- 
vision  of  the  current  Latin  venion  of  the  New  Test.  t»y 
the  help  of  the  Greek  original.     Jerome  was  fully  s«^n- 
sible  of  the  prejudices  which  such  a  work  would  exotte 
among  those  "who  thought  that  ignorance  was  b«>li* 
ness"  (A/7,  ad  Marc,  xxvii) ;  but  the  need  of  it  wa»  ur- 
gent.    "  There  were,*'  he  says,  "  almost  as  many  f(L»m» 
of  text  as  copies'*  (**  tot  sunt  exemplaria  piene  qu<»t^    <^^ 
dices"  [Prcef.  in  A'rr.]).    Mistakes  had  been  introd«Ji«^ 
"  by  false  transcription,  by  clumsy  correctiona,  and.  by 
careless  interpolations'*  (t6u/.);  and  in  the  oonfaasi*^ 
which  had  ensued  the  one  remedy  was  to  go  ba^^lt  t*^ 
the  original  source  ("(ineca  Veritas,  Gneca  ori^c^"^ 
The  gospels  had  naturally  suffered  most.     Thouglim  tlew 
scribes  inserted  additional  details  in  the  narratiTe      frum 
the  parallels,  and  changed  the  forms  of  expressk^^jn  ^ 
those  with  which  they  had  originally  been  famili^mMt^ 
(^d.).    Jerome  therefore  applied  himself  to  thcfli  ms  tint 
("hoic  praesens  prsefatiuncula  pollicetur  quatiior  tdK^ntum 
Evangelia").    But  his  aim  was  to  revise  the  Old     JUttia, 
and  not  to  make  a  new  version.     When  AugustLmie  ex- 
pressed to  him  his  gratitude  for  "his  translatiom    ^ftbe 
(lospcl"  (A/),  civ.  6,  **  Non  parvas  Deo  gratiaa  agivzuu  ik 
opere  tuo  quo  Evaiigelium  ex  Oneco  htterpn^ai'tt^  c"^* 
he  tacitly  corrected  him  by  substituting  for  this  jihwc 
'*  the  correction  of  the  New  Test."  (i&A  cxii,20,  **&mv, 
ut  dicis,  in  N.  T.  emendations  suscipis  .  • .").     For  ///i« 
purpose  he  collated  early  Greek  MSS.,  and  pre6err<il 
the   current  rendering  wherever  the  senae  was  b»i 
injured  by  it  ("Evangelia  .  .  .  codicum  GrBCorNin 
emendata  collatione  sed  veterum.     Qub  ne  nitUaai  s 
lectionis  Latinae  consuetudine  discreparent,  ita  cataoo 
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s  [a//.  imperaWmus]  ut  his  tantum  quie 
Antur  miitarc,  correct  is,  reliqua  manore  pa- 
lerant"  \^Pr(tf.  ml  Dam.]).  Yet  although 
to  himself  this  limited  object,  the  various 
jption  which  had  been  introduced  were,  as 
so  numerous  that  the  difference  of  the  Old 
(  Hieronymian )  text  is  throughout  clear 
Thus,  in  Matt,  v  we  have  the  following 


ebitwr  Deua. 


ittitiam. 
patres   eortim 

,WJ). 

solvere  lecfem 

hetOH, 

Iwn    ft    terra 

nU  verba    au- 

wm  prceteri- 

nne  caiua. 
in  ira. 

tnnam. 
n  ampliuM. 


duo. 

benedicite 
nt  vo&is  et 


V^. 


Vulgate. 

7  ipsi   ntuiericin'diam  eon- 
seqtteiUur. 

11  dixerint  .  .  .  mentienUs. 
—  propter  vie. 

12  ante  voe. 

17  non  venl  solvere. 
IS  flanL 


82  rratri  sno. 

25  es  in  via  cam  eo  (and  of- 
ten). 

29  mittatur  in  gehennam. 

37  quod  autem  his  abtir^ 
dnntiu». 

41  et  alia  doo. 

43  odio  habebis. 

44  vestrofl  benefacite. 


ations,  those  in  ver.  17, 44  are  only  partial- 
by  the  old  copies,  but  they  illustrate  the 
he  interpolations  from  which  the  text  suf- 
•hn,  as  might  be  expected,  the  variations 
ent.     The  6th  chapter  contains  only  the 


•  at  item. 

dixerat  Domi- 

aliierj). 

m. 

i). 
e). 


2  et  seqnebatar. 
21  (voluerant). 
23  (gratios  agente  Domino). 

39  biec  est  aiitern. 

—  (Pntris  mei  qiii  miMt  me). 

68  (nd  roanducnndam). 

66  (a  patre  m^). 

67  ex  hoc. 


think  that  he  would  shrink  from  the  completion  of  iL 
In  accordance  with  this  view  he  enumerates  (A.D.  398) 
among  his  works  "  the  restoration  of  the  (Latin  version 

I  of  ttie)  New  Test,  to  harmony  with  the  original  Greek." 
(A//,  ad  Lvcin.  Ixxi,  5 :  "  N.  T.  Gnec»  reddidi  aucto- 

'  ritati,  ut  enim  Veterum  Librorum  fides  de  Ilebnels  vo- 

I  luminibus  examinanda  est,  ita  novorum  Graecie  [?]  ser- 
monis  normam  desiderat."  De  Vir.  Ill,  cxxxv. :  "  N. 
T.  Graecae  fidei  retldidi.  Vet  us  juxta  Hebraicam  trans- 
tuli.")  It  is  yet  more  directly  conclusive  as  to  the  fact 
of  this  revision  that  in  writing  to  Marcella  (cir.  A.D. 
385)  on  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against 
him  for  "  introducing  changes  in  the  gospels,**  he  quotes 
three  passages  from  the  epistles  in  which  he  asserts  the 
su|)eri<»riry  of  ihe  present  Vulgate  reading  to  that  of  the 
Old  Latin  (Rom.  xii,  11,  "Domino  servientes,'* for  "tern- 
port  servientes ;"  1  Tim.  v,  19,  add. "  nisi  sub  duobus  aut 

{  tribus  testibus;"  i,  15,  "Jidelui  sermo,"  for  "hnmcmuf 
senno").  An  examination  of  the  Vulgate  text,  with  the 
quotations  of  ante-IIieronymian  fathers  and  the  imper- 
fect evidence  of  MSS.,  is  itself  sufHcient  to  establish  the 

i  reality  and  character  of  the  revision.  This  will  be  ap- 
parent from  a  collation  of  a  few  chapters  taken  from  sev- 
eral of  the  later  books  of  the  New  Test.;  but  it  will  also 
be  obvious  that  the  revisibn  was  hasty  and  imperfect ; 
and  in  later  times  the  line  between  the  Old  Latin  and 
the  Hieronymian  texts  became  very  indistinct.  Old 
readings  appear  in  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  MS.  represents  a  pure  African  text  of  the 
Acts  and  epistles. 

Acts  i,  4-25. 
Oi.D  Latin.  Vuloatb. 

4  eonvMoeru . .  .  qaam  aa- 
distis  per  o$  meum. 


e  changes  which  Jerome  introduced  were, 
n,  made  purely  on  linguistic  grounds,  but 
•le  to  ascertain  on  what  principle  he  pro- 
is  respect.  Others  involved  questions  of 
I  (Matt,  vi,  \\,  supersubstantialu  for  iirtov' 
the  greater  number  consisted  in  the  re- 
interpolations  by  which  the  synoptic  gos- 
y  were  disfigured.  These  interpolations, 
4cri|)tion  is  very  much  exaggerated,  must 
'  more  numerous  than  are  found  in  exist- 
lut  examples  still  occur  which  show  the 
•vice  which  he  rendered  to  the  Church  by 
perpetuation  of  apocrvphal  glosses :  Matt. 
2)  ;  (ix,  21);  xx,  28;*(xxiv,  36);  Mark  i, 
;  xvi,4;  Luke(%',  10);  viii,  48;  ix,43,  50; 
( :  xxiii,  48 ;  John  vi,  56.  As  a  check  upon 
K)lation,  he  inserted  in  his  text  the  nota- 
usebian  Canons  [see  New  Tkstamest]; 
thv  of  notice  that  he  included  in  his  re- 
nous  pericope,  John  vii,  53 ;  viii,  11,  which 
d  in  that  analysis. 

re  to  Damasus  speaks  only  of  a  revision 
S  and  a  question  has  been  raised  whether 
''  revised  the  remaining  books  of  the  New 
itine  (A.D.  403)  speaks  only  of  "the  (ios- 
6,  quoted  above),  and  there  is  no  preface 
books,  such  as  is  elsewhere  found  before 
'ersions  or  editions.  But  the  omission  is 
to  the  comparatively  pure  state  in  which 
he  rest  of  the  New  Test,  was  preserved. 
.  requested  {Prtrf.  ad  Dam.)  a  revision  of 
id  when  Jerome  had  faced  the  more  invid- 
nilt  part  of  his  work,  there  is  no  reason  to 


4  cum.   oonveritaretur   eum 

illUi .  .  .  quod  audistis 
a  me. 

5  tingemini, 

6  at  illi  convenientes. 

7  at.  ille  reitpondens  dixit 

8  tntperventente  8.  S. 

10  inieudereut.  Comp.  iil 
(Iv),  12;  vi,  15;  X,  4; 
(xiii.  9). 

13  aacenaerant    in  aiiperi- 

ora. 
—  erant  habitantes. 

14  perseverantes  unanimes 

orationi. 
18  Hic'igitur  adquiMvU. 
21  qui    eont>enerunt    uobis- 

cam  vhria. 
25  ire,    Comp.  xvil,  80. 


5  ba^tizabimini, 

6  Iffitnr  qtti  conveuerant 

7  Dixit  autem. 

8  mipervenientvi  S.  S. 
10  intaereutur. 


18  in  ecenaeuhan  ascende- 

runt. 
—  maiiebant. 
14  per»ev.    uiumimiier    in 

oratione. 
18  Et  hie  quidem  pouediL 
21  viris  qui  nobiscam  tunt 

eonffregati. 
26  xU  abiret. 


Acts 


16  eirca  eimulaerum, 

17  Judaeis. 

18  sem.iiiittor. 

22  9»per»titioMos, 

23  perambulana. 

—  eiUturas  vestras. 
26  ex  QUO  Banguitte. 


xvli,  16-84. 

16  idololatricB  deditam, 

17  cMwt  Jndasis. 

18  itfiminiverbiut. 

22  eiiperstitioeiorea, 

23  preeteriens. 

—  8tmuto<;ra  vestra. 
26  ex  uno. 


RoM.  1, 13-15. 

13  Xon  an  tern  arbitror,  IS  nolo  antero. 

15  qnod  in  me  e«{pr(mtp(iM    15  qood  in   me  promptWM 
«/m. 


1  Cob. 

4  sequent!  se  (seqaenti,q) 
{Cod.  Aiig.  f). 

6  in  Dguraro. 

7  idolornm     cultorea     (g 

corr.)  eflSciamur. 
12  pntat  (g.  corr.). 

15  sicnt     prudentes,   vobia 

dico. 

16  quern  (f,  g). 

—  commuuic2itlo(alt)(f,g). 
21  participare  (f,  g). 
29  infldell  (g). 


eeL 

x,4-29. 
4  consequente  eoa. 

6  in  flgura  (f),  (g). 

7  Idololatne  (idulatres,  f) 

eflSciamini  (0. 
12  existimat  (f). 

15  ot  (sient,  f,  g)  pmdenti- 

bas  loquor  (dfco,  f,  g). 

16  cui. 

—  partici  patio. 
21  partici  pes  esse. 
29  (allena) ;  alia  (0. 


2  Cob.  iii,  11-18. 

14  dum  (quod  g  corr.)  non    14  non  revelatwn  {T). 

reveuUur  (g  corr.). 
18  de  (a  g)  gloria  in  gloriam    18  a  elaritate  in  elariUUem, 

(g). 

Gal.  iil,  14-25. 

14  ben^ictionem  (g).  14  poUieitationem  (f). 

16  irritum  facit  [irritate  g).      16  apemit  (f). 

25  veniente  autem  ftde  {g%        25  At  ubi  venit/ides  (f). 
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5  unum  (g). 

6  cum  .  .  .  eon§titutu»  (g), 
IS  dileetvmmi  (g). 
96  MlUcUua  itcedebatur,  g). 
18  aoUieitw  Uaqus, 


60  paraboUUuBdeanimatua 

(g). 


Pbil.  ii,  S-40. 

5  idipsum  (f). 

6  cam  .  .  .  etBtt  (0* 
12  eariaHmi  (f). 
86  maatiu  (f). 
88  /MMtiaf ititM    «rv^    (/«iC 

eyo,  f :  /e$t,  autem,  g). 
80  tradem    animam    9uam 

(0. 


1  Tim.  iil,  1-18. 


1  HwnanusiKCOTT.). 
8  doeibilem  (g). 
4  habentem  in  obtequio, 
8  turpt2t«cro«. 


18  yUiM    hem 
corr.). 


r^^entM 


1  ;ldW<t  (f). 

8  doetorem  (0> 

4  habentem  «uMitof  (f,  g). 

8  turpe    Itwntm    tetiatUet 

(f)  (furptf. «.  g). 
(g    12  ou<  JUiis  8ui§  bene 

eintit). 


prtB' 


3.  Revieion  of  the  Old  Test,  from  the  Sept^—k\MMt  the 
same  time  (dr.  A.D.  383)  at  which  he  was  engaged  ou 
the  revision  of  the  New  Test.,  Jerome  undertook  also  a 
first  revision  of  the  Psalter.  This  he  made  by  the  help 
of  the  Greek,  but  the  work  was  not  very  complete  or 
careful,  and  the  words  in  which  he  describes  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  extended  without  injustice  to  the  revision 
of  the  later  books  of  the  New  Test. :  **  Psalterium  Komss 
•  .  •  emendaram  et  juxta  LXX  interpretes,  licet  cursim 
magna  illud  ex  parte  correxeram"  (Prtef,  in  Lib.  Pfo.). 
This  revision  obtained  the  name  of  the  Roman  Psalter, 
probably  because  it  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  Roman 
Church  at  the  request  of  Damasus,  where  it  was  re- 
Uined  till  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V  (A.D.  1566),  who  in- 
troduced the  Galilean  Psalter  generally,  though  the  Ro- 
man Psalter  was  still  retained  in  three  Italian  churches 


and  Eustochias,  Jerome  commenced  a  new  and  vm 
thorough  revision  {GalUcan  Psalter).     The  eiact  drte 
at  which  this  was  made  is  not  known,  btit  it  maj  bi 
fixed  with  great  probability  very  short!}'  after  A.D.S87, 
when  he  retired  to  Bethlehem,  and  certainly  before  S91, 
when  he  had  begun  his  new  translations  from  the  He- 
brew.    In  the  new  revision  Jerome  attempted  to  repR> 
sent,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  help  of  the  Greek  tcn 
sions,  the  real  reading  of  the  Hebrew.     With  this  riev 
he  adopted  the  notation  of  Origen  [see  SEPTi'AGnr; 
com  p.  Pne/i  in  Gen.^  etc],  and  thus  indicated  all  the  ad> 
ditions  and  omissions  of  the  Sept.  text  reproduced  b 
the  Latin.     The  additions  were  marked  bv  an  oMir 
(f  );  the  omissions,  which  he  supplied,  by  an  asteriak 
(  « ).     The  omitted  passages  he  supplied  by  a  veimi 
of  the  Greek  of  Theodotion,  and  not  directly  fron  the 
Hebrew  ("  unusquisque  .  •  .  ubicunque  viderit  riiKo- 
1am  pnecedentem  [  f  ]  ab  ea  usque  ad  duo  puncta  ["] 
quee  impressirous,  sciat  in  LXX  interpretibus  plin  hi^ 
ben.    Ubi  autem  stelhe  [  «  ]  similitudinem  pCTvpexerit, 
de  Hebneis  voluminibus  additum  noverit,  leqne  uaqaft 
ad  duo  puncta,  ^Wfa  Theodotionie  dHmtaxai  e^^emm^ 
qui  simplicitate  sermonit  a  LXX  interpr^ibiis  mm  di^- 
cordat^  [^Praf,  ad  Pta. ;  comp.  Pnrf,  in  Job,  Parv&^ 
Libr,  SolonUfjtixta  LXX  Intt.,  Ep. cvi,  ad  Sun,^ Frft.]\, 
This  new  edition  soon  obtained  a  wide  pofMilariry. 
Gregory  of  Tours  is  said  to  have  introduced  it  ftom 
Rome  into  the  public  services  in  France,  and  fimn  thsa 
it  obtained  the  name  of  the  (rallican  Psalter.    The  com- 
parison of  one  or  two  passages  will  show  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  corrections  which  Jerome  introduced  into 
this  second  work,  as  compared  with  the  Roman  Pttlter : 


Old  Latih. 


{Niei  quod.) 
Siei  quia  (qaod). 
MinorcutL 


re.»pexUm$. 
deprecationem. 


hymnum. 

(Domino.) 
joeundatum, 

apud  inferoe. 


PsA.  vlil,  4-4. 
Roman  PsALTxa. 

Qnoniam  videbo  coeloe,  opera  digitonim  tno- 

mm: 
lanam  et  Stellas  quas  tu  fhndasti. 
i^oid  est  homo,  quod  meroor  es  ^us? 
ant  filins  hominfs,  qvumiam  visitas  earn  ? 
Minuieii  eum  pnnlu  minus  ab  angelis ; 
gloria  et  honore  coronasU  eum : 
et  constituisti  eum  super  opera  manaam  taa- 

ram. 

PSA.  xxxlx,  1-4. 

Bxspectftus  ez^pectavi  Doroinom : 

et  1-eepexU  me; 
et  exandivit  deprecationem  meam ; 
et  edazlt  me  de  lacu  miseriae, 
et  de  luto  fsecls. 

Et  Btatnit  super  petrara  pedes  meos ; 
et  direxit  gressos  meos. 
Et  immisit  in  os  menm  canticam  novam : 

hymnum,  Deo  nostro. 

PsA-  xvl  (XV),  8-11  (Acts  li, 
Providebam  Dominum  in  conspecta  meo  sem- 
per, 
fnouiam  a  dextris  est  mihi,  ne  commovear. 
*ropter  hoc  delectatum.  est  cur  menm, 
et  exsoltavtt  lingua  mea : 
insuper  et  caro  mea  reqniescet  in  spe. 
Qauniam  non  derelinques  auimam  meam  in 

inferno  (-uni) ; 
nee  dabii*  Sanctum  tuum  vldere  corrnptionem. 
Notas  mihi  fecisti  viss*  vitie : 
adimplebis  me  Isetitia  cum  vultu  tuo: 
delectatioues  in  dextra  tna,  usque  in  flnem. 


Gallioam  Pbaltkx. 

Qnoniam  videbo  coelos  *  tuos  "  opera  diglto* 

rum  tnoram ; 
lonam  et  Stellas  que  t  tu  "  fundastl. 
Quid  est  homo,  qiwd  nieinor  es  ^usf 
ant  flilns  homlni!<,  q%»miiain  visitas  eanf 
Minuieti  eum  panio  minus  ah  angelis; 

floria  et  honore  cnrouasti  euro, 
et  "  constituisti  eum  super  o 
tnamm. 


super  opera  maomia 


Exspectans  exspectsvi  Dominum : 

et  intetidit  mihi ; 
et  t  ex  "  audivit  preeee  meas ; 
et  ednxit  roe  de  lacu  miseriae, 
t  et "  de  Into  feels. 
Et  statnit  super  pet  ram  pedes  meos; 
t  et  "  direxit  grewus  ineoe. 
Et  Immisit  in  os  menm  canticam  nofum: 

carmen  Deo  noetro. 

25-28). 

Providebam  Dominum  in  conapectn  meo  mb- 
per, 

Juoniam  a  dextris  est  mihi,  ne  commovesr. 
^ropter  hoc  latatiim.  est  cor  meam, 
et  exsnitavit  lingua  mea : 
t  insnper  "et  caro  mea  reqniescet  In  spe. 
QnoniMm  non  derelinques  auimam  mesn  is 

inferno ; 
nee  dabis  Sanctum  tnam  vldere  cormptkNiein. 
Notas  mihi  fecisti  vias  vitse: 
adimplebis  me  Intltla  cum  vaitu  tuo: 
delectatioues  in  dextera  toa  t  aaqne  "  In  ftoeO' 


(Hody,  p.  883,  "  in  una  Romse  Vaticana  ecclesia,  et  ex- 
tra urbem  in  Mediolanensi  et  in  ecclesia  S.  Afarci,Vene- 
tiis'*).  In  a  short  time  "  the  old  error  prevailed  over 
the  new  correction,"  and,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Paula 


How  far  he  thought  change  really  neceaaaiy  wiU  ^ 
pear  from  a  comparison  of  a  few  verses  of  his  tnoili- 
tlon  from  the  Hebrew  with  the  earlier  revised  Septula 
gintal  translations : 


PsA.  xxxiii  (xxxiv),  12-16  (1  Par.  ill,  10-12). 


Olt>  Latiw. 

Qnis  ef>t  homo  qui  vult  vitnm, 
et  eupit  videre  dies  bono8* 
C\thibe  lliigunm  tnam  a  malo : 
et  labia  tun  uc  loquaiitur  dolnm. 
Deverte  a  malo  et  fac  bonum : 
inqnire  parem  ei  tteqiiere  e«m. 
UcuH  Domini  super  justns 
et  an  res  ejus  ad  preces  eorum. 
VultUB  Domini  super  facientes  mala. 


VULGATK. 

Qnif*  est  homo  qui  vult  vitam, 
ailigit  dies  vldere  bon<»s  ? 
Prvhibe  liuguam  tnam  a  ninio: 
et  labia  tua He  loquantiir  ditlum. 
Diverte  a  malo  et  ihc  boiium : 
inquire  pncem,  et  pere^q^ure  eam. 
Oculi  Domiui  super  Ju«lo» 
et  aures  ejus  in  preces  eoruin. 
Vultns  auteni  Domini  super  fadeutes 
p>ala. 


Jkbomk'b  Tbansl.  (Jrom  the  Ht^.'- 

S^nis  est  vir  qoi  vellt  vltam 
iligene  dies  videre  honos  P 
CuModi  llnguam  tnam  a  malm 
et  labia  tua  ne  loauantur  dolHWi. 
Heeede  a  malo  et  iac  b«»uaro : 
oiMsre  i>acem  el  peri^nere  earn. 
Oculi  Domini  aajnstos 
et  aures  ejus  ad  eiamoree  eonm. 
Vnltus  Domlul  super  fadeuics  m 
lum. 
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PsA.  xxxiz  (zl),  6-8  (HCB.  z,  6-10). 

et  obUtionem  noluUti :        Sacrlflcium  et  oblationem  Doloisti :  Viettma  et  oblatione  non  indiffts : 

aateoa  perfeci«ti  mibl.  aares  aatem  perfecieti  mibi.  aareu  fodiHi  mibi. 

aui»U  •tiam  pro  ddieto  non  poa-    Holocaastnm  et  pro  pecealo  non  pos-  Holocaastom  et  pro  peccato  non  |»a> 
Uaati.                                                        tulaisti :  Uati. 

dlzi :  Bcce  venlo.  Tunc  dixl :  Ecce  venlo.  Tnnc  dixi :  Rcce  venfo. 

pite  libri  acriptana  eat  de  ma  In  capita  libri  Mriptnm  eat  de  me,  In  tolwninB  libri  tcrlDinm  eat  de  me, 

▼olantatem  toam.  xkifacerem  volantatem  tnam.  at  facerem  placUum  twi, 

PsA.  xTiii  (ziz),  6  (RoM.  z,  18). 

In  omnem  terram  ezivit  eouiu  eo-  In  uniteraofm  terram  exlrlt  aonna  eo- 

mm:  mm: 

et  in  Jinea  orbis  terne  verba  eoram.  et  in  jinem  orbia  verba  eomm. 


mem  terram  extft  sonna  eoram : 
;fiii6tt«  orbia  terre  verba  eomm. 


^rona  manuacripta  remain  wbich  contain  the  Latin 
er  in  two  or  more  forma.  Thua  BiU.  Bodl,  Laud. 
0th  centur>'  ?)  containa  a  triple  Psalter — Gallican, 
in,  and  Hebrew ;  Cott,  C,  C,  Oxon,  xii  (15tb  cen- 
I,  Gallican,  Roman,  Hebrew ;  ibid,  x  (14th  century), 
can,  Hebrew,  Hebrew  text  with  interlinear  Latin ; 
.  Mtu,  Harl.  643,  a  double  Ptudter,  Gallican  and  He- 
;  t6MiArund.  155  (11th  century),  a  Roman  Psalter 
Gallican  corrections ;  CoU.  SS,  Trin,  Cambr,  R.  17, 
triple  Paalter,  Hebrew,  Gallican,  Roman  ( 12th  cen- 
) ;  ibid,  R.  8,  6,  a  triple  Psalter,  the  Hebrew  text 
1  a  peculiar  interlinear  Latin  version,  Jeromc'a  He- 
r,  Gallican.  An  example  of  the  unrevised  Latin, 
cb,  indeed,  is  not  very  satisfactorily  flistinguished 
>  the  Roman,  is  found  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  inter- 
If  version,  Univ.  Libr.  Carobr.  Ff.  i,  23  (11th  oen- 
').  H.  Stephens  published  a  Quinaiplex  Psalteruini, 
Uotfui,  Rhomaicumj  Hebraicumy  VttuSj  Conciliatum 
is,  1513),  but  he  does  not  mention  the  manuscripts 
I  which  he  derived  his  texts, 
"om  the  second  (Gallican)  revision  of  the  Psalms 
me  appears  to  have  proceeded  to  a  revision  of  the 
r  booka  of  the  Old  Test,  restoring  all,  by  the  help 
e  Greek,  to  a  general  conformity  with  the  Hebrew, 
te  preface  to  the  revision  of  Job,  he  notices  the  op- 
ion  which  he  bad  met  with,  and  contrasts  indig- 
iy  his  own  labors  with  the  more  mechanical  occu- 
tia  of  monka  which  excited  no  reproaches  ("  Si  aut 
lam  junco  texerem  aut  palmaruro  folia  compltca- 
.  .  .  nullua  morderet,  nemo  reprehenderet.  Nunc 
n  .  . .  a»Tector  vitiorum  falsarius  vocor*').  Simi- 
unplaints,  but  leaa  strongly  expressed,  occur  in  the 
ice  to  the  books  of  Chronicles,  in  which  he  had  re- 
le  to  the  Hebrew  as  well  as  to  the  (ireek.  in  order 
rrect  the  innumerable  errors  in  the  names  by  which 
texta  were  deformed.  In  the  preface  to  the  three 
s  of  Solomon  (Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles)  he 
ea  no  attacks,  but  excuses  himself  for  neglecting 
viae  Ecdeaiasticus  and  Wisdom  on  the  ground  that 
wished  only  to  amend  the  canonical  Scripturea" 
intummodo  canonicas  Scripturas  vobia  emendare 
ierans^).  No  other  prefaces  remain,  and  the  re- 
l  texta  of  the  Psalter  and  Job  have  alone  been  pre- 
mI;  but  there  ia  no  reaaon  to  doubt  that  Jerome 
ed  out  his  design  of  revising  all  the  '*  canonical 
Hures*^  (comp.  Ep,  cxii,  ad  A  ugusU  [cir.  A.D.  4&4], 
iA  autem  in  aliia  qu«ria  epistolis:  cur  prior  mea 
i6m  remofucu  interpretatio  aateriacoa  habeat  et 
ulas  prsenotatas").  He  speaks  of  this  work  as  a 
ie  in  several  places  (e.  g.  A  dv,  Ruf.  ii,  24, "  Egone 
ra  LXX  interpretes  aliquid  sum  locutus,  quos  ante 
w  plurimos  diligentiaaime  emendatos  meie  lingue 
iosis  dedi  ?"  oomp.  ibid,  iii,  25  ■,  Ep,  Ixxi,  ad  Lu- 
''Septuaginta  interpretum  editionem  et  te  habere 
dnbito,  et  ante  annoa  plurimos  [he  is  writing  A.D. 
diligentiaaime  emendatam  atudiosis  tradidi"),  and 
nctly  representa  it  aa  a  Latin  version  of  Origen's 
apUr  text  {Ep,  cvi,  ad  Sun,  et  Fret.^  '*  Ea  autem 
habetur  in  *£(airXoic  et  quam  non  vertimus"),  if, 
ed,  the  reference  b  not  to  be  confined  to  the  Psalter, 
ih  waa  the  immediate  subject  of  discussion.  But 
gh  it  aeema  certain  that  the  revision  was  made, 
)  ia  very  great  difficulty  in  tracing  its  history,  and 
remarkable  that  no  allusicm  to  the  revision  occurs 
e  prefiMX  to  the  new  tranalation  of  the  Pentateuch, 


Joshua  (Judges,  Ruth),  Kings,  the  Prophets,  in  which 
Jerome  touches  more  or  less  plainly  on  the  difiicultiea 
of  his  task,  while  he  does  refer  to  his  former  labors  on 
Job,  the  Psalter,  and  the  books  of  Solomon  in  the  par- 
allel prefaces  to  those  books,  and  also  in  his  Apology 
againU  Rnfinua  (ii,  27,  29-31).  It  has,  indeed,  been 
supposed  ( Vallarsi,  Praf,  in  Hier,  x )  that  these  aix 
books  only  were  published  by  Jerome  himself.  The 
remainder  may  have  been  put  into  circulation  surrep- 
titiously. But  this  supposition  is  not  without  difficul- 
ties. Augustine,  writing  to  Jerome  (  cir.  A.D.  405  ), 
earnestly  begs  for  a  copy  of  the  revision  from  the  Sept., 
of  the  publication  of  which  he  waa  then  only  lately 
aware  (^Ep,  xevi,  34, "  Deinde  nobis  mittas,  obsecro,  in- 
terpretationem  tuam  de  Septuaginta,  quam  te  edidi$se 
ne$ciebam  ,*"  comp.  §  34).  It  does  not  appear  whether 
the  requeat  was  granted  or  not,  but  at  a  much  later  pe- 
riod (cir.  A.D.  416)  Jerome  says  that  he  cannot  furnish 
him  with  "a  copy  of  the  Sept.  [Le.  the  Latin  version 
of  it]  furnished  with  asterisks  and  obeli,  as  he  had  lost 
the  chief  part  of  his  former  labor  by  some  person^s 
treachery'*  {Srid,  cxxxiv,  *^  Pleraque  prioris  laboris  fraude 
cujusdam  ambimus").  However  thb  may  have  been, 
Jerome  could  not  have  spent  more  than  four  (or  five) 
years  on  the  work,  and  that  too  in  the  midst  of  other 
labors,  for  in  491  he  was  already  engaged  on  the  ver- 
sions from  the  Hebrew  which  constitute  hb  great  claim 
on  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  Church. 

4.  TranskUioH  of  the  Old  Test,  from  the  Hebrew. — 
Jerome  commenced  the  study  c€  Hebrew  when  he  was 
already  advanced  in  middle  life  (cir.  A.D.  874),  think- 
ing that  the  difficulties  of  the  language,  as  he  quaintly 
paints  them,  would  serve  to  subdue  the  temptations  of 
passion  to  which  he  was  exposed  (Ep.  cxxv,  12;  comp. 
Prof,  ta  Dan,),  From  this  time  he  continued  the 
study  with  unabated  zeal,  and  availed  himself  of  every 
help  to  perfect  hb  knowledge  of  the  langaage.  His 
first  teacher  had  been  a  Jewbh  convert,  but  afr«rwards 
he  did  not  scrapie  to  seek  the  instruction  of  Jews,  whose 
services  he  secured  with  great  difficulty  and  expense. 
This  excessive  zeal  (as  it  seemed)  exposed  him  to  the 
mbrepresentations  of  hb  enemies,  Imd  Rufinus  indulges 
in  a  silly  pun  on  the  name  of  one  of  his  teachers,  with 
the  intention  of  showing  that  his  work  waa  not  "  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  only  of  a 
second  Barabbas"  (Ruf.  Apol.  ii,  12 ;  Hieron.  ApoL  i,  13 ; 
comp.  Ep,  Ixxxiv,  3;  Prof,  in  ParaL),  Jerome,  how- 
ever, was  not  deterred  by  opposition  from  pursuing  his 
object,  and  it  were  only  to  be  wished  that  he  had  sur- 
passed hb  critics  aa  much  in  generous  courtesy  aa  he 
did  in  honest  labor.  He  soon  tnraed  his  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  to  use.  In  some  of  hb  earliest  critical  letters 
he  examines  the  force  of  Hebrew  words  (Epp.  xviii,  xx, 
A.D.  381,  383) ;  and  in  384  he  had  been  engaged  for 
some  time  in  comparing  the  version  of  Aqnila  with  He- 
brew MSS.  {ibid,  xxxii,  1),  which  a  Jew  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  for  him  from  the  synagogue  (ibid,  xxxvi, 
1).  After  retiring  to  Bethlehem,  he  appears  to  have 
devoted  himself  with  renewed  ardor  to  the  studv  of  He- 
brew,  and  he  published  several  works  on  the  subject, 
cir.  A.D.  389  (Qutest,  llebr,  in  Gen.  etc).  These  essays 
served  as  a  prelude  to  his  New  version,  which  he  now 
c(»mmenced.  Thb  version  was  not  undertaken  with 
any  ecclesiastical  sanction,  as  the  revision  of  the  gospeb 
was,  but  at  the  urgent  request  of  private  friends,  or 
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from  his  own  sense  of  the  imperious  necessity  of  the 
work.  Its  history  is  told  in  the  main  in  the  prefaces 
to  the  several  instalments  which  were  successively  pub- 
lished. The  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  were  issued 
first,  and  to  these  he  prefixed  the  famous  Prologus 
GaieatuSf  addressed  to  Paula  and  Eustocbius,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  Hebrew  canon.  It  is  impo8> 
sible  to  determine  whv  he  selected  these  books  for  his 
experiment,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  request- 
ed by  any  one  to  do  so.  The  work  itself  was  executed 
with  the  greatest  care.  Jerome  speaks  of  the  transla- 
tion as  the  result  of  constant  revision  (Prol.  Gal.j  "I^ege 
ergo  primum  Samuel  et  Malachim  meum :  meum,  in- 
quam,  meum.  Quidquid  enim  crebrius  vertendo  et 
emendando  sollicitius  et  didicimus  et  tenemus  nostrum 
est").  At  the  time  when  this  was  published  (cir.  A.D. 
391,  392)  other  books  seem  to  have  been  already  trans- 
lated {ilnd,j  *' omnibus  libris  quos  de  Hebneo  verti- 
mus'') ;  and  in  393  the  sixteen  prophets  were  in  circula- 
tion, and  Job  had  lately  been  put  into  the  hands  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  ( Kp,  xlix,  ad  Pamnutck,).  In- 
deed, it  would  ap|)ear  that  already  in  392  he  had  in 
aome  sense  c(»mpieted  aversion  of  the  Old  Test.  (I)e  Vir. 
IlL  cxxxv,  "  Vetus  juxta  Hebraicum  transtuli  :*'  this 
treatise  was  written  in  that  year);  but  many  books 
were  not  completed  and  published  till  some  years  after- 
wards. The  next  books  which  he  put  into  circulation, 
yet  with  the  provision  that  they  should  be  confined  to 
friends  {Prarf.  in  Ezr.)y  were  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which 
he  translated  at  the  reipiest  of  Dominica  and  Roga- 
tianus,  who  had  urged  him  to  the  task  for  three  years. 
This  was  probably  in  the  year  394  (VU,  Iliei-on.  xxi.  4^, 
for  in  the  preface  he  alludes  to  his  intention  of  discuss- 
ing a  question  which  he  treats  in  Kp,  Ivii,  written  in 
395  {De  Optimo  Gen,  Ifittrpref.).  In  the  preface  to  the 
Chronicles  (addressed  to  Chromnlius),  he  alludes  to  the 
same  epistle  as  **  lately  written,'*  and  these  books  may 
therefore  be  set  down  to  that  year.  The  three  books 
of  Solomon  followetl  in  398,  having  been  "  the  work  of 
three  days"  when  he  ha<l  just  recovered  from  a  severe 
illness,  which  he  suffered  in  that  year  (Prflp/*., "  Itaque 
longa  scgrotatione  fractus  . .  .  tridui  opus  nomini  vestro 
[Chromatio  et  lieliodoro]  consecravi;"  comp.  Kp,  Ixxiii, 
10).  The  Octafeuch  now  alone  remained  {ibid,  Ixxi, 
5),  i.  e.  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  and  Esther 
(Prfff.  in  Jos.).  Of  this  the  Pentateuch  (^iiiJKjribed  to 
Desiderius)  was  published  first,  but  it  is  uncertain  in 
what  year.  The  preface,  however,  is  not  quoted  in  the 
Apology  ttgaitut  Rujinus  {\,D.  400),  as  those  of  all  the 
other  books  which  were  then  published,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  set  down  to  a  later  date  ( Hody,  p.  367). 
The  remaining  books  were  complete<l  at  the  request  of 
Eustochius,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Paula,  in  404 
{Prtrf.  i«  Jo«.).  Thus  the  whole  translation  was  spread 
ov^sra  period  of  about  fourteen  years,  from  the  sixtieth 
to  the  seventv-sixth  vear  of  Jerome's  life.  But  still 
parts  of  it  were  finished  in  great  haste  (e.  g.  the  books 
of  Solomon).  A  single  day  was  sufficient  for  the  trans- 
lation of  Tobit  (Prof,  in  Tob.),  and  "one  short  effort" 
(una  lucubratiuncula )  for  the  translation  of  Judith. 
Thus  there  are  errors  in  the  work  which  a  more  careful 
revision  might  have  removed ;  and  Jerome  himself  in 
many  places  gives  renderings  which  he  prefers  to  those 
which  he  had  adopted,  and  admits  from  time  to  time 
that  he  had  fallen  into  error  (Hody,  p.  362).  Yet  such 
defects  are  trifling  when  compared  with  what  he  ac- 
complished successfully.  The  work  remained  for  eight 
centuries  the  bulwark  of  Western  Christianity,  and,  as  a 
monument  of  ancient  linguistic  power,  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Test,  stands  unrivalled  and  unique.  It  was 
at  least  a  direct  rendering  of  the  original,  and  not  the 
version  of  a  version. 

IV.  History  oj'  Jerome^s  Translation  to  the  Invention 
qfPrintinff. — 1.  Karly  Ac.cf^ttance, — The  critical  labors 
of  Jerome  were  received,  as  such  labors  always  are  re- 
ceived by  the  multitude,  with  a  loud  outcrj'  of  repn>ach. 
He  was  accused  of  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  Church 


and  shaking  the  foundations  of  faith.     Ackoowledgrt] 
errors,  as  he  complains,  were  looked  upon  as  haUoweif 
by  ancient  usage  {^Praf,  in  Job.  ii),  and  few  hjd  the 
wisdom  or  candor  to  acknowledge  the  importaiioe  of 
seeking  for  tlie  purest  possible  t«xt  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Even  Augustine  was  carried  away  by  the  popular  pfeju- 
dice,  and  endeavored  to  dLscourage  Jerome  from  iht 
task  of  a  new  translation  {Ep,  civ),  which  seemed  to 
him  to  be  dangerous  and  almost  profane.     Jerome,  ia- 
deed,  did  little  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  reception  of 
his  work.     The  violence  and  bitterness  of  his  language 
is  more  like  that  of  the  rival  scholars  of  the  16tb  cen- 
tury than  of  a  Christian  father,  and  there  arc  few  more 
touching  instances  of  humility  than  that  of  the  ynung 
Augustine  bending  himself  in  entire  submiiis'ion  bpfoiv 
the  contemptuous  and  im|)atient  reproof  of  the  vetena 
scholar  {Ep.  cxii,  s.  f.).    But  even  Augustine  could  doc 
overcome  the  force  of  earlv  habit.     To  the  last  he  rs 
mained  faithful  to  the  Italic  text  which  he  had  fint 
used;  and  while  he  notices  in  his  Retructtttionemveal 
faulty  readings  which  he  had  formerly  embraoiL  be 
shows  no  tendency  to  substitute  generally  the  New  rer- 
sion  for  the  Old.  In  such  cases  Time  is  the  great  refcvmer. 
Clamor  based  upon  ignorance  soon  dies  away,  and  ibe 
New  translatitm  gradualh*  came  into  use  equally  vith 
the  Old,  and  at  length  supplanted  it.     In  the  «^th  cen- 
tury, it  was  adopted  in  (vaiil  by  Eucherius  of  Lvoni 
Vincent  of  liCrins,  Sedulius,  and  Claudianus  3Iamerti» 
(Hody,  p.  398),  but  the  Old  I^tin  was  still  rptaiitd  in 
Africa  and  Britain  (ibid.).     In  the  6th  centur>%thei0e 
of  Jerome  8  version  was  universal  among  scbuUrs  ex* 
cept  in  Africa,  where  the  other  still  lingered  (.luniliusi; 
and  at  the  close  of  it,  (Gregory  the  Great,  while  con- 
menting  on  Jerome's  version,  acknowleilged  that  it  wi» 
admitted  equally  with  the  Old  by  the  apostolic  Ne 
( Prtpf.  in  Job.  ad  Leandrum,  "  Novam    tram^lationem 
dissero,  sed  ut  comprobationis  causa  exigit^  nunc  Xo- 
vam,  nunc  Veterem,  per  testimonia  assumo :  ut  quia 
sedes  apostolica  [cui  aiictore  Deo  prspsideo]  utraqne 
utitur  mei  quocjue  labor  studii  ex  utraque  fuiciatur% 
But  the  Old  version  was  not  authoritatively  di.<plac«<i. 
though  the  custom  of  the  Roman  Church  prevailed  aLH» 
in  the  other  churches  of  the  West,     Thus  Isidore  of 
Seville  {De  Offic.  Eccles.  i,  12),  after  affirming  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Sept.,  goes  on  to  recommend  the  ver- 
sion of  Jerome,  "  which,"  he  says,  "  is  used  univemlly 
as  being  more  truthful  in  substance  and  more  penipicu- 
ous  in  language"  (Hody,  p.  402).     In  the  7th  century 
the  traces  of  the  Old  version  grow  rare.    Julian  ot 
Toledo  (A.D.  076)  affirms  with  a  special  polemical  por- 
jx)se  the  authority  of  the  Sept.,  and  so  of  the  Old  Uiin; 
but  still  he  himself  follows  Jerome  when  not  influencnt 
by  the  requirements  of  controversy  (ibid.  p.  44>5.'KHi;. 
In  the  8th  century,  Bede  speaks  of  Jerome's  venaon  a* 
"owr  edition"  (ibid.  p.  408);  and  from  this  time  iti-" 
needless  to  trace  its  history,  though  the  Old  Latin  wa* 
not  wholly  forgotten.   Yet,  throughout,  the  New  ve^ion 
made  its  way  without  any  direct  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ty.   It  was  adopted  in  the  different  churches  gradoallr. 
or  at  least  without  any  formal  command  (see  ibid,  p.411 
8i\.  for  detailed  quotations). 

But  the  Latin  Bible  which  thus  passed  gradually 
into  use  under  the  name  of  Jerome  was  a  straogtlT 
composite  work.  The  books  of  the  Old  Tesu,  with  o« 
exception,  were  certainly  taken  from  his  verrion  fi«B» 
the  Hebrew;  but  this  had  not  only  been  varioualy c**^' 
rupted,  but  was  itself  in  many  particulars  (especiiUy  >" 
the  Pentateuch)  at  variance  with  his  later  judgmefit* 
I^ng  use,  however,  made  it  impossible  to  substitute  btf 
Psalter  from  the  Hebrew  for  the  (vallican  Psalter;  and 
thus  this  book  was  retained  from  the  Old  ver8ioo,as<l^ 
rome  had  corrected  it  from  the  Sept.  Of  the  Apoct?" 
phal  l)ooks,  Jerome  hastily  revised  or  translated  twrooulTt 
.Judith  and  Tobit.  The  remainder  were  retained  froo 
the  Old  version  against  his  judgment;  and  the  Apocff* 
phal  additions  to  Daniel  and  Esther,  which  he  had  care- 
fully marked  as  apocryphal  in  hia  own  venbn,  «^ 
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reatetl  as  integral  parts  of  the  books.  A  few  MSS.  of 
he  Bible  faithfully  preserved  the  "  Hebrew  canon/'  but 
he  great  mass,  according  to  the  general  custom  of  copy- 
ate  to  omit  nothing,  included  everything  which  bad 
lield  a  place  in  the  Old  Latin.  In  the  New  Test,  the 
Moly  important  addition  which  was  frequently  interpo- 
lated was  the  Apocryphal  epistle  to  the  I^odiceans. 
Fhe  text  of  the  gospels  was  in  the  main  Jerome's  re- 
eised  edition;  that  of  the  remaining  books  his  very  in- 
x>mplete  revision  of  the  Old  Latin.  Thus  the  present 
^Tulgate  contains  elements  which  belong  to  every  period 
lod  form  of  the  Latin  version — (L.)  Unreviaed  Old  Lat' 
M.*  Wisdom,  Ecclus.,  1  and  2  Mace.,  Baruch.  (2.)  Old 
Latin  revised/rom  the  Sept. :  Psalter.  (3.)  Jermne's /ree 
\ransiation /rom  fhe  original  text :  Judith,  Tobit.  (4.) 
Jeromttis  translation  from  the  original:  Old  Test,  ex- 
»pt  Psalter.  (5.)  Old  iMtin  revised  from  Greek  SfSS. : 
lospels.  (6.)  Old  Latin  cursorily  revised:  the  remain- 
Icr  of  the  New  Test, 

2.  Rerviion  of  A  latin, — Meanwhile  the  text  of  the 
ifferent  parts  of  the  Latin  Bible  was  rapidly  deterio- 
ating.  The  simultaneous  use  of  the  Old  and  New  ver- 
ions  necessarily  led  to  great  corruptions  of  both  texts. 
fixed  texts  were  f<»rmed  according  to  the  taste  or  judg- 
oeac  of  scribes,  and  the  confusion  was  further  increased 
»y  the  changes  which  were  sometimes  introduced  by 
hose  who  had  some  knowledge  of  (ireek.  Fnim  this 
•Aiise  scarcely  any  AngU^-.^axon  Vulgate  MS.  of  the 
Jth  or  9th  ceuturj',  in  all  probability,  is  wholly  free 
rrom  an  admixture  of  old  readings.  Se%'eral  romark- 
ible  examples  are  noticed  l>elow;  and  in  rare  instances 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  text  is  not  rather 
a  revi:*ed  V'etits  than  a  corruptetl  Vulgata  nova  (e.  g. 
Brit,  Mas.  Reg.  i,  R.  vi;  Addit.  5463).  As  early  as  the 
$th  century,  Cassiodorus  attempted  a  partial  revision 
of  the  t«xt  (Psalter,  Prophets,  Epistles)  by  a  collation 
of  old  MS8.  But  private  labor  was  unable  to  check 
the  growing  corruption,  and  in  the  8th  century  this 
had  arrived  at  such  a  height  that  it  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Charlemagne.  Charlemagne  at  once  nought 
a  remedy,  and  intrusted  to  Alcuin  (cir.  A.I).  802)  the 
task  of  revising  the  Latin  text  for  public  use.  This 
Aicuiii  appears  to  have  done  simply  by  the  use  of  MSS. 
of  the  Vulgate,  and  not  by  reference  to  the  original 
texts  (Porson,  I^ter  vi  to  Travis,  p.  145).  The  pas- 
mgea  which  are  adduced  by  Ilody  to  prove  his  famil- 
arity  with  Hebrew  are,  in  fact^  only  (quotations  from 
erome,  and  he  certainly  left  the  text  unaltered — at 
^aat  in  one  place  where  Jerome  points  out  its  inaccu- 
acy  (Gen.  xxv,  8).  The  patronage  of  Charlemagne 
;ave  a  wide  currency  to  the  revision  of  Alcuin,  and 
everal  MSS.  remain  which  claim  to  date  immediately 
rooa  his  time..  According  to  a  very  remarkable  state- 
D€nt,  Charlemagne  was  more  than  a  patron  of  sacreil 
Titicism,  and  himself  devoted  the  last  year  of  his  life 
o  the  correction  of  the  gospels  "  with  the  help  of  (Greeks 
md  Syrians"  (Vtm  Ess,  p.  159,  quoting  Theganus,iS'crt/i/. 
Hist.  Franc  ii,  277). 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  probable  that  Alcuin's  re- 
rision  contributed  much  towards  preserving  a  gr>oii  Vul- 
gate text.  The  best  MSS.  of  his  recension  do  not  differ 
widely  from  the  pure  Hieronymian  text,  and  Iiis  author- 
ity roust  have  done  much  to  check  the  spread  of  the 
interpolations  which  reappear  afterwards,  and  which 
were  derived  fnim  the  intermixture  of  the  Old  and  New 
versions.  Examples  of  readings  which  seem  to  be  due 
to  him  occur :  Deut.  i,  9,  add.  solitudinem ;  venissemns, 
for  -ttis ;  ver.  4,  asoendimtUf  for  ascendemus ;  ii,  24,  in 
munit  tua,  for  in  manus  tuas  ;  iv,  33,  viflisti,  for  rixisti ; 
ri,  13,  ipsi,  add.  soU;  xv,  9,  oculos,  om.  tuos;  xvii,  20, 
/ilius,  for  Jilii;  xxi,  6,  add.  vetnent;  xxvi,  10,  at,  for  et. 
But  the  new  revision  was  gradually  deformed,  though 
later  attempts  at  correction  were  made  by  Lanfranc  of 
Canterbury  (A.D.  1089,  Hody,  p.  416),  Card.  Nicolaus  i 
[A.D.  1150), and  the  Cistercian  abbot  Stephanus(cir.A.l). 
1150).  In  the  18th  century  Correctoria  were  drawn  up, 
tspedally  in  France,  in  which  varieties  of  reading  were 


discussed;  and  Roger  Bacon  complains  loudly  of  the 
confusion  which  was  introduced  into  the  **  common,  that 
is,  the  Parisian,  copy ;"  and  quotes  a  false  reading  from 
Mark  viii,  38,  where  the  correctors  had  substituted  con- 
fessus  for  confusus  (Ilody,  p. 419  sq.).  Little  more  was 
done  for  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  till  the  invention  of 
printing;  and  the  name  of  Laurentius  Valla  (cir.  1450) 
alone  deserves  mention,  as  of  one  who  devoted  the  higli- 
est  powers  to  the  criticism  of  Holy  Scripture,  at  a  time 
when  such  studies  were  little  esteemed. 
,  V.  History  of  the  Printed  Text. — 1.  Early  Editions. — 
It  was  a  noble  omen  for  the  future  progress  of  printing 
that  the  first  book  which  issued  from  the  press  was  the 
Bible ;  and  the  splendid  pages  of  the  Mazarin  Vulgnte 
(Mainz — Gutenburg  and  Fust)  stand  yet  unsurpassed  by 
the  latest  efforts  of  typography.  This  work  is  referred 
to  about  the  year  1455,  and  presents  the  common  text 
of  the  15th  century.  Other  editions  followed  in  rapid 
succession  (the  tir»t  with  a  date,  Mainz,  14G2,  Fust  and 
Schoiffer),  but  they  offer  nothing  of  critical  interest. 
The  first  collection  of  various  readings  appears  in  a  Paris 
edition  of  1504,  ahd  others  followed  at  Venice  and  Lyons 
in  1511,  1513;  but  cardinal  Xiraenes  (1502-1517)  was 
the  first  who  seriously  revised  the  Latin  text  (*•  contuli- 
mus  cum  quamplurimis  exemplaribus  venerandse  ve- 
tustatis;  sed  his  maxime,  quse  in  publica  Complutcnsis 
nostne  universitatis  bibliotheca  reconduntur,  qu«!  supra 
octingentesimum  abhinc  annum  litteris  Gothicls  con- 
scripta,  ea  sunt  sinceritate  ut  nee  apicis  lapsus  possit  in 
eis  deprehendi"  [/Vrp/*.]),  to  which  he  asMigned  the  mi<l- 
dle  place  of  honor  in  his  Polyglot  between  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  texts.  The  Coraplutensian  text  is  said  to 
be  more  correct  than  those  which  precede<l  it.  but  still 
it  is  very  far  from  being  pure.  This  was  followed  in 
1528  (2d  ed.  1532)  by  an  edition  of  R.  Stephens,  who  had 
bestowed  great  pains  upon  the  work,  consulting  three 
MSS.  of  high  character  and  the  earlier  editions;  but  as 
yet  the  best  materials  were  not  open  for  use.  About 
the  same  time  various  attempts  were  made  to  correct 
the  Latin  from  the  original  texts  (Erasmus,  1516;  Pag- 
ninus,  1518-28;  Card.  Cajetan:  Steuchius,  1529;  Cla. 
rius,  1542),  or  even  to  make  a  new  Ijitin  version  (Jo. 
Cami>ensis,  1533).  A  more  important  edition  of  R.  Ste- 
phens followed  in  1540,  in  which  he  made  use  of  twenty 
MSS.  and  introiluced  considerable  alterations  into  his 
former  text.  In  1541  another  eilition  was  published  by 
Jo.  Benedictus  at  Paris,  which  was  based  on  the  colla- 
tion of  MSS.  and  editions,  and  was  often  reprinted  af- 
terwards. Vercellone  speaks  much  more  highly  of  the 
Biblia  Ordimiria,  with  glosses,  etc.,  published  at  Lyons, 

1545,  as  giving  readings  in  accordance  with  the  oldest 
MSS.,  though  the  sources  from  which  thej*  are  derived 
are  not  given  {Varice  I^ct.  xcix).  The  course  of  con- 
troversy in  the  16th  century  exaggerated  the  impor- 
tance of  the  differences  in  the  text  and  interpretation 
of  the  Vulgate,  and  the  confusion  called  for  some  rem- 
edv.  An  authorized  edition  became  a  necessitv  for  the 
Romish  Church,  and,  however  gravely  later  theologians 
may  have  erred  in  explaining  the  policy  or  intentions 
of  the  Tridentine  fathers  on  this  point,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  (setting  aside  all  reference  to  the  original 
t«xts)  the  principle  of  their  decision — the  preference, 
that  is,  of  the  oldest  Latin  text  to  any  later  Latin  ver- 
sion— was  substantially  right. 

2.  The  Sixtine  and  Clementine  Vulgates. — The  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  held  on  Dec.  13,  1545. 
After  some  preliminary  arrangements,  the  Nicene  Creed 
was  fi»rmally  promulgated  as  the  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  on  Feb.  4, 1546,  and  then  the  council  proceed- 
ed to  the  question  of  the  authority,  text,  and  interpre- 
tation of  Holy  Scripture.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  report  upon  the  subject,  which  held  private  meetings 
from  Feb.  20  to  March  17.  Considerable  varieties  of 
opinion  existed  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  original 
and  Latin  texts,  and  the  final  decree  was  intended  to 
serve  as  a  compromise.     This  was  made  on  April  8, 

1546,  and  consisted  of  two  parts— the  first  of  which  cou- 
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tains  the  list  of  the  canonical  books,  with  the  usual 
anathema  on  those  who  refuse  to  receive  it;  while  the 
second,  *'  On  the  Edition  and  Use  of  the  Sacred  Books,** 
contains  no  anathema,  so  that  its  contents  are  not  arti- 
cles of  faith.  The  wording  of  the  decree  itself  contains 
several  marks  of  the  controversy'  from  which  it  arose, 
and  admits  of  a  far  more  liberal  construction  than  later 
glosses  have  affixed  to  it.  In  affirming  the  authority 
of  the  "  Old  Vulgate,"  it  contains  no  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  original  texts.  The  qqestion  decided  is 
simply  the  relative  merits  of  the  current  Latin  versions 
("  si  ex  omnibus  Latinis  versionibus  quie  circumfcrun- 
tur'),  and  this  only  in  reference  to  public  exercises. 
The  object  contemplated  is  the  advantage  (jitilita*) 
of  the  Church,  and  not  anything  essential  to  its  con- 
stitution. It  was  further  enacted,  as  a  check  to  the 
license  of  printers,  that  "  Holy  Scripture,  but  especinllt/ 
the  old  and  common  [Vulgate]  edition  [evidently  with- 
out excluding  the  original  texts],  should  be  printed  as 
correctl}'  as  possible."  In  spite,  however,  of  the  com- 
parative caution  of  the  decree,  and  the  interpretation 
which  was  affixed  to  it  by  the  highest  authorities,  it 
was  received  with  little  favor,  and  the  want  of  a  stand- 
ard text  of  the  Vulgate  practically  left  the  question  as 
unsettled  as  before.  The  decree  itself  was  made  by 
men  little  fitted  to  anticipate  the  difficulties  of  textual 
criticism,  but  afYcrwards  these  were  found  to  be  so  great 
that  for  some  time  it  seemed  that  no  authorized  edition 
would  appear.  The  theologians  of  Belgium  did  some- 
thing to  meet  the  want.  In  1M7  the  first  edition  of 
Hentcnius  appeared  at  Louvain,  which  had  very  consid- 
erable influence  upon  later  copies.  It  was  based  upon 
the  collation  of  Latin  MSS.  and  the  Stephanie  edition 
of  1540.  In  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  of  1668-72  the  Vul- 
gate was  borrowed  from  the  Compluteiisian  (Vercellone, 
Var,  J^d.  ci) ;  but  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of  the  Vul- 
gate of  1573-74  the  text  of  Hentenius  was  adopted,  with 
copious  additions  of  readings  by  Lucas  Brugensis.  This 
last  was  designed  as  the  preparation  and  temporary  sub- 
stitute for  the  papal  eilition ;  indeed,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  was  not  put  forth  as  the  "correct  edi- 
tion required  by  the  Tridentine  decree"  (comp.  Lucas 
Brug.  ap.  Vercellone,  cii).  But  a  pai)al  board  was  al- 
rea(iy  engaged,  however  desultorily,  upon  the  work  of 
revision.  The  earliest  trace  of  an  attempt  to  realize 
the  recommendations  of  the  council  is  found  fifteen 
years  after  it  was  made.  In  1561  Paulus  Manutius 
(son  of  Aldus  Manutius)  was  invited  to  Rome  to  super- 
intend the  printing  of  Latin  and  Greek  Bibles  (Vercel- 
lone, Var.  Lfict.  etc.,  i,  prol.  xix,  note).  During  that 
3'ear  and  the  next  several  scholars  (with  Sirletus  at 
their  head)  were  engaged  in  the  revision  of  the  text. 
In  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V  the  work  was  continued, 
and  Sirletus  still  took  a  chief  part  in  it  (1569-70)  (ibid, 
/or.  cif,  prol.  xx,  note),  but  it  was  currently  reported 
that  the  difficulties  of  publishing  an  authoritative  e<li- 
tion  were  insuperable.  Nothing  further  was  done  to- 
wards the  revision  of  the  Vulgate  under  Gregory  XIII, 
but  prefmrations  were  made  fbr  an  edition  of  the  Sept. 
This  appi*arcd  in  1587,  in  the  second  year  of  the  pon- 
tificate of  Sixtus  V,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  work.  Afl«r  the  publication  of  the 
Sept.,  Sixtus  immediately  devoted  himself  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  edition  of  the  Vulgate.  He  was  himself 
a  scholar,  and  his  imperious  genius  led  him  to  face  a 
task  from  which  others  had  shrunk.  "He  had  felt," 
he  says, "from  his  first  accession  tt>  the  papal  throne 
(1585),  great  grief,  or  even  indignation  {indifpte  fe- 
rentesjy  that  the  Tridentine  decree  was  still  unsatisfied;" 
and  a  board  was  appointed,  under  the  presidency  of  car- 
dinal Carafa,  to  arrange  the  materials  and  offer  sugges- 
tions for  an  edition.  Sixtus  himself  revised  the  text, 
rejecting  or  confirming  the  suggestions  of  the  lH)ard  by 
his  absolute  judgment;  and  when  the  work  was  print- 
ed, he  examined  the  sheets  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
corrected  the  errors  with  his  own  hand.  The  edition 
appeared  in  1590,  with  the  famous  constitution  ^Ktemm 


iUe  (dated  March  1, 1589)  prefixed,  in  which  Sixt« 
affirmed  with  characteristic  decision  the  plenaiy  autbta 
ity  of  the  edition  for  all  future  time.  **  By  the  fulne 
of  apostolical  power"  (such  are  his  words), "  we  decr*i 
and  declare  that  this  edition  .  .  .  approved  by  the  ^ 
thority  delivered  to  us  by  the  Lonl,  is  to  be  receic^ 
and  held  as  true,  lawful,  authentic,  and  unquestionalil 
in  all  public  and  private  discussion,  reading,  preachttiy 
and  explanation."  He  further  forbade  expressly  xh 
publication  of  various  readings  in  copies  of  the  Vulgate 
and  pronounced  that  all  readings  in  other  editions  and 
MSS.  which  varj'  from  those  of  the  revised  text "  are  to 
have  no  credit  or  authority  for  the  future"  ("ea  ioiis 
quae  huic  nostrse  editioni  non  consenserint,  nulUn  ia 
posterum  fidem,  nullamque  auctoritat«m  habitura  eae 
decemimus").  It  was  also  enacted  that  the  new  reriaioiL 
should  be  intr(»duced  into  all  missals  and  service-boob^ 
and  the  greater  excommunication  was  threatened  agiiott 
all  who  in  anv  wav  contravened  the  constitution.  Had 
the  life  of  Sixtus  been  prolonged,  there  is  no  doobt 
that  his  iron  will  would  have  enforced  the  changn 
which  he  thus  peremptorily  proclaimed;  but  he  died  in 
August,  1590,  and  those  whom  he  had  alarmed  or  of- 
fended took  immediate  measures  to  hinder  the  execu- 
tion of  bis  designs.  Nor  was  this  without  gtwd  reaion 
He  had  changed  the  readings  of  those  whom  he  bac 
emplo3'ed  to  report  upcm  the  text  with  the  most  arbi- 
trary and  unskilful  hand ;  and  it  was  scarcely  an  esc 
aggeration  to  sa^'  that  his  precipitate  **  self-reliano 
had  brought  the  Church  into  the  most  serious  peril- 
During  the  brief  |>ontificate  of  Urban  VII  nothing  ooa1< 
be  done,  but  the  reaction  was  not  long  delayed.  C)n  tfi 
accession  of  (iiregory  XIV,  some  went  so  far  as  to  pr« 
pose  that  the  edition  of  Sixtus  should  be  absoliite'l 
prohibited,  but  Bellarmine  suggested  a  middle  coure* 
He  proposeil  that  the  erroneous  alterations  of  the  tes 
which  had  been  made  in  it  ("tpw  male  mutata  eranc* 
"should  be  corrected  with  all  ixtssible  speed,  and  tl 
Bible  reprinted  under  the  name  of  Sixtus,  with  a  preC 
tory  note  to  the  effect  that  errors  (aliqua  errata)  hi 
crept  into  the  former  e<iition  by  the  carelessness  oft! 
printers."  This  pious  fraud,  or  rather  daring  falsehcM 
—for  it  can  be  called  bv  no  other  name — found  fav 
with  those  in  power.  A  commission  was  appointed 
revise  the  Sixtine  text,  under  the  presidency  of  the  cs 
dinal  Colonna  (Columna).  At  first  the  commi:«ion« 
made  but  slow  progress,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  a  y<: 
would  elapse  before  the  revision  was  completed  (Un^ 
relli,  in  Vercellone,  ProUy,  Iviii).  The  mode  of  p' 
ceedings  was  therefore  changed,  and  the  commisi^i 
moved  to  Zagarolo,  the  country-seat  of  Colonna ;  a.! 
if  we  may  believe  the  inscription  which  still  commc 
orates  the  event,  and  the  current  report  of  the  tit: 
the  work  was  completed  in  ninetten  days.  But  t5"\ 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  work  extended  over  i 
months,  it  is  obvious  that  there  was  no  time  for  f 
examination  of  new  authorities,  but  only  for  makii 
a  rapid  revision  with  the  help  of  the  materials  a 
ready  collected.  The  task  was  lianll}*  finished  wbc 
Gregory  died  (October,  1591),  and  the  publication  * 
the  revised  text  was  again  delayed.  His  suoc(»^* 
Innocent  IX,  died  within  the  same  year,  and  at  the^ 
ginning  of  1592  Clement  VIII  was  raised  to  the  popp» 
doni.  Clement  intrusted  the  final  revision  of  the  te  3 
to  Toletus,  and  the  whole  was  printed  by  Aldus  Mana. 
tius  (the  grandson)  before  the  end  of  1592.  The  pre- 
ace,  which  is  moulded  upon  that  of  Sixtus,  was  written 
by  Bellarmine,  and  is  favorably  distinguished  from  tha 
of  Sixtus  by  its  temperance  and  even  modesty.  Th> 
text,  it  is  said,  had  been  prepared  with  the  greates 
care,  and  though  not  absolutely  perfect,  was  at  leas 
(what  is  no  idle  boast),  more  correct  than  that  of  an; 
former  edition.  Some  readings,  indeed,  it  is  allowed 
had,  though  wrong,  been  left  unchanged  to  avoid  po^ 
ular  offence;  but  yet  even  here  Bellarmine  did  m 
scruple  to  repeat  the  fiction  of  the  intention  of  Sixtt 
to  recall  his  edition,  which  still  disgncea  the  firont  q 
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lan  Vulgate  by  an  apology  no  less  needless  than 
Another  edition  followed  in  1598,  and  a  third 
with  a  triple  list  of  errata,  one  for  each  of  the 
litiona.  Other  editions  were  afterwards  pub- 
t  Rome  (comp.  Vercellone,  civ),  but  with  these 
ins  the  history  of  the  authorized  text  properly 

espective  merits  of  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine 
have  often  been  debated.  In  point  of  mechan- 
uac}',  the  Sixtine  seems  to  be  clearly  superior 
M,  Gesck,  365  sq.);  but  Van  Ess  has  allowed 
to  be  misled  in  the  estimate  which  he  gives  of 
cal  value  of  the  Sixtine  readings.  The  collec- 
jeW  publL»hed  by  Vercellone  place  in  the  clear- 
:  the  strange  and  uncritical  mode  in  which  Six- 
t  with  the  evidence  and  results  submitted  to 
The  recommendations  of  the  Sixtine  correctors 
ted  by  singular  wisdom  and  critical  tact:  and 
St  every  case  where  Sixtus  departs  from  them 
error.  This  will  be  evident  from  a  collation  of 
lings,  in  a  few  chapters,  as  given  by  Vercellone. 
I  the  first  four  chapters  of  Genesis  the  Sixtine 
re  are  right  against  Sixtus:  i,  2,  27,  31 ;  ii,  18, 
1, 11,  12,  17,  21,  22;  iv,  I.  6,  7,  8,  9,  15,  16, 19; 
the  other  hand,  Sixtus  is  right  against  the  cor- 
in  i,  15.  The  Gregorian  correctors,  therefore 
results  are  given  in  the  Clementine  edition),  in 
a  simply  restored  readings  adopted  by  the  Six- 
ird  and  rejected  by  SixtuH.  In  the  book  of 
nomy  the  Clementine  edition  follows  the  Six- 
actors  where  it  difTers  from  the  Sixtine  edition: 
31 ;  ii,  21 ;  iv,  6,  22,  28,  30,  33,  39;  v,  24;  vi,  4; 
X,  9;  X,  3;  xi.  3;  xii,  11, 12, 15,  etc.;  and  eve- 
1^  (except,  pn)bably,  vi,  4 ;  xii,  11, 12)  is  right ; 
Q  the  other  hand,  in  the  same  chapters  there 
irentlv  onlv  two  instances  of  variation  with- 

authority  of  the  Sixtine  correctors  (xi,  10, 
It  in  point  of  fact  the  Clementine  edition  errs 
w  of  caution.  Within  the  same  limits  it  fol- 
:tus  against  the  correctors  wronglv  in  ii,  33; 
2,  13,  16,  19,  20:  iv,  10, 11,  28,42;  vi,  3;  xi,28; 
ie  whole  book  admits  in  the  following  passages 
'  changes  of  Sixtus :  iv,  10 ;  v,  24 ;  vi,  18 ;  xii, 
cviii,  10,  11;  xxix,  23.  In  the  New  Test.,  as 
rt  of  the  Sixtine  correctors  has  not  yet  been 
il,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  same  law 
dd;  but  the  following  comi>ari9on  of  the  varia- 
the  two  editions  in  continuous  passages  of  the 
and  epistles  will  show  that  the  Clementine, 
lot  a  pure  text,  is  yet  verj'  far  purer  than  the 
which  often  gives  Old  Latin  readings,  and  some- 
pears  to  depend  simply  on  patristic  authority 

11.) : 


caput  snnm  (it.  tol.)* 

venisMt  JesQB  (it). 

magno  impeia  (IL). 

hcc  omnta  (?). 

rogabant  earn  nt  Je- 
sus (T). 

in  Cbristo  J.  (pa  IL 
Bodl.). 

domiuatfonem  (f). 

vofl  couvivlflcavit  (tm, 
II.). 

▼OS  eratls  (pp.  II.  Bodl. 
etc.). 

dlcebaralni  (pp.  IL). 

8Di  (pp.  II.  BodL  etc), 
piriiu  Sancto  (pp.  II. 

Sang,  etc.)* 
mihi  enim  (pp.  II.). 
virtutem  (It.), 
in    interiore    homine 

(pp.  II.  Bodl.). 
depouite  (it.), 
in  die  (pp.  IL  BodL 

etc.). 
mundans  earn  (pp.  IL). 
iu  ^lorioenm  (?). 
in  prvparatlonem  (it.), 
in  catena  isu  (it  ?). 


caput, 
venlsset. 
impetn. 
omnlii. 
rogabant  nt 

in  Domino  J. 

et  domfnationam. 
▼oa. 

▼oa. 

didminL 

qn4Hl. 

Spirito. 

mihL 

virtnta. 

in  interiorem  homl- 

neni. 
deponere. 
in  diem. 

mnndans. 
gloriosam. 
In  pneparationesi 
In  catena  ita. 


rLP.MKNTlNR. 

vocabunt. 

Jiidie. 

sur^e  et  accipe. 


SixrncB. 

S,  vncabltnr  (pp.  IL). 

5,  Jada  (gat.  ram.  etc). 
8,  surge,  accipe  (f). 

2,  appropinquabit  (iv,     appropinqnaVit. 

17),  (MS8.aalIic.  pp. 
IL). 

8,  de  quo  dictum  est  (tol.     qui  dictus  est 

iu). 
0,  arboris  (Tert). 

6,  ut . . .  tollant  ^it.). 

7,  Je^ns  mrsnm. 

0,  Gnlilaeae  (it.  am.  etc). 

6,  ambulabat  (?). 

1,  vobls   homines   (gat 

mm.  etc.>. 
0,  ubecinde  (?^. 
0,  in  jiidicio  (It-). 

7,  eth.  faciunt  (it). 

0,  enim  (it.). 

1,  et  non  Judtcabimini,     ut  non  JndiceminL 

nolite   condemnare 

at  non  condemuabl- 

mlni  (?). 
^  sine,  frater  (It.  pp.  11.). 
B»  ameomnM(itpp.lL). 
B^  supra  (pp.  IL  tol.  ate). 

9,  scrilMe  (it). 
9,  alio  (It  am.  etc). 
I,  nbl  (pp.  IL). 

3,  Jnasit  disdpuloa  (it). 

X. — G  G  G 


arbomm. 
et . . .  tollent 
Jefus:  Kursnm. 
Ualilea. 
sedebat 
vobls. 

abscide. 
Judicio. 
ethnicL 
autem. 


sine. 

a  me. 

super. 

scrib«  eoram. 

allL 

IhL 

Jassit 


Matt  7111,80, 

«8* 
W. 
83, 
84, 

Bph.  i,  IB, 

«1, 
M.   1, 

11. 


ill.   8, 
16, 


W.W. 
80, 

V,«6, 
2T. 

vl.15. 
20, 

8.  Later  EditioM.—Vniile  the  Clementine  edition 
was  still  recent,  some  thoughts  seem  to  have  been  en- 
tertained of  revising  it  Lucas  Brugensis  made  impor- 
tant collections  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  practical  diffi- 
culties were  found  to  be  too  great,  and  the  study  of  va- 
rious readings  was  reserved  for  scholars  (Bellarmin.  cul 
Luccun  Brug.  1606).  In  the  next  generation  use  and 
controversy  gave  a  sanctity  to  the  authorized  text 
Iklany,  especially  in  S|>ain,  pronounced  it  to  have  a  value 
superior  to  the  originals,  and  to  be  inspired  in  every 
detail  (comp.  Van  Ess.  (Jtich.  p.  401, 402 ;  llody.  III,  ii, 
15) ;  but  it  is  useless  to  dwell  on  the  history  of  such  ex- 
travagancies, from  which  the  Jesuits,  at  least,  following 
their  great  champion  Bellarmine,  wisely  kept  aloof.  It 
was  a  more  serious  matter  that  the  universal  acceptance 
of  the  papal  text  checked  the  critical  study  of  the  mate- 
rials on  which  it  was  professedly  based.  At  length, 
however,  in  1706,  Martianay  published  a  new,  and,  in 
the  main,  better,  text,  chiefly  from  original  MSS.,  in  his 
edition  of  Jerome.  VaUarsi  added  fresh  collations  in 
his  revised  issae  of  Martianay's  work ;  but  in  both  cases 
the  collations  are  imperfect,  and  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine with  accuracy  on  what  MS.  authority  the  text 
which  is  given  depends.  Sabatier,  though  professing 
only  to  dud  with  the  Old  Latin,  published  important 
materials  for  the  criticism  of  Jerome*8  version,  and  gave 
at  length  the  readings  of  Lucas  Brugensis  (1743).  More 
than  a  century  elapsed  before  anything  more  of  impor- 
tance was  done  for  the  text  of  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Old  Test.,  when  at  length  the  fortunate  discovery  of  the 
original  revision  of  the  Sixtine  correctors  again  directed 
the  attention  of  Roman  scholars  to  their  authorized 
text  The  iint-fruits  of  their  labors  are  given  in  the 
volume  of  Vercellone,  already  oflen  quoted,  which  has 
thrown  more  light  upon  the  history  and  criticism  of  the 
Vulg.  than  any  previous  work.  There  arc  some  defects 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  materials,  and  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  editor  has  not  added  either  the  authorized 
or  ootrected  text;  but  still  the  work  is  such  that  every 
student  of  the  Latin  text  must  be  deeply  interested 
m  it 

The  neglect  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  Old  Test,  is  but 
a  con.sequence  of  the  general  neglect  of  the  criticism  of 
the  Hebrew  text  In  the  New  Test,  far  more  has  been 
done  for  the  correction  of  the  Vulg.,  though  even  here 
no  critical  edition  has  yet  been  published.  Numerous 
collations  of  MS8.,  more  or  less  perfect,  have  been  made. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  points,  Bentley  pointed  out 
the  true  path  which  others  have  followed.  His  own 
collation  of  Latin  MSS.  was  exteniiTe  and  important 
(comp.  Ellis,  BenUeii  Critioa  Sacra,  xzxv  sq.).  Griet- 
bach  added  new  oollataona,  and  arranged  thoee  which 
others  had  made.  Lachmann  printed  the  Latin  text  in 
his  larger  edition,  having  collated  the  Codex  Fuldama 
for  the  purpose.    Tischendorf  hoa  labored  among  Latin 
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BiSS.,  only  with  less  zeal  than  among  Greek.    Tiegelles   Old  Test.,  except  Baruchi  and  the  New  Test :  the  Utttr 


has  given  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Test,  the  text  of 
Cod,  A  miatimu  from  hie  own  collation  with  the  varia- 
tions of  the  Clementine  edition.  But  in  all  these  cases 
the  study  of  the  Latin  was  merely  ancillary  to  that  of 
the  Greek  text.  Probably,  from  the  great  antiquity 
and  purity  of  the  Codd,  A  miatinus  and  Fuldensis^  there 
is  comparatively  little  scope  for  criticism  in  the  revision 
of  Jerome's  version;  but  it  could  not  be  an  unprofitable 
work  to  examine  more  in  detail  than  has  yet  been  done 
the  several  phases  through  which  it  has  passed,  and  the 
causes  which  led  to  its  gradual  corruption. 

A  full  account  of  the  editions  of  the  Vulg  is  given 
by  Masch  (Le  Long),  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1778-90).  The 
variations  between  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions 
were  collated  by  T.  James,  Bellum  Papale,  s,  Concordia 
Discors  (Lond.  1600),  and  more  completely,  with  a  col- 
lation of  the  Clementine  editions,  by  H.  de  Bukentop, 
Lux  de  Luce,  iii,  315  sq.  Yercellone,  correcting  earlier 
critics,  reckons  that  the  whole  number  of  variations  be- 
tween the  two  revisions  is  about  three  thousand  (^Pro- 
leffff,  xlviii,  noia). 

VL  Prmcipdi  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate These  may  brief- 
ly be  enumerated  as  follows:  1.  Cod,  AmiaiinuSf  of  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century,  the  oldest  and  best  extant ; 
in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence ;  it  contains  the 
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has  been  edited  from  it  by  Tischendorf  (Leips.  1850, 4to). 
See  Amiatine  Manuscript. 

2.  Biblia  Gothica  ToUtana  EcdeMta,  of  the  8tb  m- 
tur>',  containing  all  the  books  except  Baruch  (Vnvel. 
lone,  Var.  Led.  i,  84). 

3.  Cod,  Caveiisisy  of  the  8th  century,  if  not  earlier; 
contains  the  Old  and  New  Test. ;  belongs  to  the  moiiM* 
tery  of  La  Cava,  near  Salerno ;  examined  by  TischeiK 
dorf. 

4.  Cod,  PauUinuSf  of  the  9th  century,  wants  Baroch; 
at  Rome  (Vercellone,  he,  cit,), 

5.  Cod.  Statianus  hod.  Vallicellanus,  of  the  9th  oo- 
tury ;  at  Rome  (Yercellone,  L  c). 

6.  Cod,  OttobordanuSf  of  the  8th  century,  oontaim  the 
Octateuch ;  in  the  Vatican  (Yercellone,  L  c). 

7.  Biblia  Carolinoy  of  the  9th  century ;  wants  Baruch, 
and  the  two  last  leaves  are  by  a  later  hand ;  in  the  cto- 
tonal  librarv  at  Zurich. 

8.  Biblia  Bamburgenria,  of  the  9th  century,  wants 
the  Apocalypse;  it  has  4«ronie'8  Epistle  to  Paulmai 
prefixed  in  large  uncials,  the  rest  of  the  MS.  is  minm- 
cular;  in  this  MS.  1  John  v,  7  appears  (Kopp,  Hit' 
der  u,  Schrifieti  der  Vorzeit,  i,  184). 

9.  Cod,  Alcuini,  of  the  9th  century,  containing  the 
Old  and  New  Test,  (except  Baruch) ;  supposed  to  be 

that  offered  to  Charlemagne 
at  his  coronation ;  fonnerir 
in  the  possession  of  the  re- 
duses  at  Moutio*  de  Grand* 
val,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (Addit,,  10, 546). 


2 


|uKiceR9o  TR  Adidrreis  ilLucn 
UTCRacipc;eKe7tat     ^ 
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10.  A  MS.  on  very  rlean 
parchment,  probably  of  the 
13th  centurv;  formerlr  it 
Altdorf,  now  at  Erlangen 
(Nietlerer,  NackriclUfn  nrr 
Kirchen-,  Gelehrteih  und  ^ 
cker-Geschichte,  x,  125). 

n.  A  MS.  of  the  ISth  cen- 
tury, described  in  Eich- 
horn's  Repertorium,  xrii, 
183  sq. 

\2,  Cod,  Fuldenn»,(Ax\>* 
6th  century,  contains  the 
New  Test,  with  the  goipdt 
in  the  form  of  a  hannoDv; 
uaed  by  Lachmann  in  hit 
edition  of  the  Latin  sabjoin- 
ed  to  his  Greek  New  TesL; 
a  specimen  was  published 
by  Ranke  (Marb.  1860, 4to). 

13.  Cod.  Forojuliensit; 
contains  the  four  gospel*! 
edited  along  with  fragments 
of  Mark's  gospel  frwn  the 
Prague  MS.  (previously  ed- 
ited by  Dt^browski,  fra^' 
menfum   Pragense  Er.  5- 
Marciy  etc.   [Prag.  1<"^ 
4to]),  and  other  remains  of 
the  same  gospel  from  MS^ 
preserved  at  Venice,  by  ~^ 
anchini.  Append,  ad 
peLQuadr^L 

14.  Cod.  SangeUenm; 
Gneco-Latin  M&  of  the 
century ;  contains  the  foi -^ 


quci>jpajccum '^  itiipfo  uixcuef^  6ru  ixcx/ 


Specimens  of  MSa  of  the  Volgate:  1.  Brit.  Mus.  (Addit  ((408),  Uncial :  9.  Stonjhnrst  (StC 

3.  Harfelan  (Brit.  Mn?.  1802),  Cnrsive :  4.  Hereford  Gospels,  Cursive. 


9.  Stonjhnrst  (St  Cnthb6rt*t),  SemMndal 
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ipelfl  in  Greek,  with  an  interlinear}'  translation ;  ed- 
1  in  fac-siroile  by  Rettig  (Turin,  1836,  4to).  There 
mother  Cod,  SeaufoUenns  containing  fragments  of  the 
ipels,  of  the  6th  century,  described  by  Tischcndorf  in 

•  Deutsche  ZeiUcrift  fur  christi  Wiumtchaft,  1857, 
'.  7,  and  esteemed  by  him  of  great  value  for  the  text 
the  Vulgate  (Tischendorf,  ProUg,  p.  249  sq.).  See 
.LL  (St.)  Manuscript. 

Besides  these,  many  codices  exist  both  in  British  and 
iitiiiental  libraries.  See  Manus»cript8,  Biblicai^  ' 
VII.  Critical  Value  of  the  Latin  Vernimu, — 1.  In  the 
I  Test, — The  Latin  Version,  in  iu  various  forms,  con- 
Mites,  as  has  already  been  seen,  more  or  less  iropor- 
it  materials  for  the  criticism  of  the  original  texts  of 

•  Old  and  New  Tests.,  and  of  the  Common  and  Ilexa- 
ric  texts  of  the  Sept.  The  bearing  of  the  Vulg.  on 
!  Sept.  will  not  be  noticed  here,  as  the  points  involved 
the  inquiry  more  properly  belong  to  the  history  of 
i  Sept.  Little,  again,  need  be  said  on  the  value  of 
i  translation  of  Jerome  for  the  textual  criticism  of 
)  Old  Test.  As  a  whole,  his  work  is  a  remarkable 
•nument  of  the  substantial  identity  of  the  Hebrew 
:t  of  the  4th  century  with  the  present  Masoretic 
ct;  and  the  want  of  trustworthy  materials  for  the 
act  determination  of  the  Latin  text  itself  has  made 

detailed  investigation  of  his  readings  impossible  or 
satisfactory.  The  passages  which  were  quoted  in 
s  premature  controversies  of  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
ries,  to  prove  the  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  or  Latin 
Kt,  are  commonly  of  little  importance  so  far  as  the 
ct  is  concerned.  It  will  be  enough  to  notice  those 
ly  which  are  quoted  by  Whitaker,  the  worthy  antag> 
ist  of  Bellarmina  (^Disputation  on  Scripture  [ed.  Park, 
c],  p.  163  sq.). 

Sen. !,  90,  om,  si)  green  herbs  (In  Vet.  L.) :  ill,  16,  ipsa 
Dteret  caput  tnnm.  There  seems  ^ood  reason  to  oe- 
re  tliat  the  original  readinp;  was  ipse.  Comp.  Vercel- 
le,  ad  loe.    See  also  Gen.  i v,  lA. 

II.  IT.  In  opere  tno.    ^11353  for  ^11353. 

V,  16,  om.  Nod,  which  Is  specially  noticed  In  Jerome's 

waL  Hebr. 

ri,  d,  add.  et  pnecavens  Iu  ftitamm.    The  words  are  a 

««,  and  not  a  part  of  the  Vulgate  text. 

ill,  4,  vufSMimo  septlmo /or  septimo  deeimo.    So  Sept 

iiL  7,  e^rediebatnr  et  non  rerertebatnr.    The  non  is 

ouug  in  the  best  mauuscrlpts  of  the  Vulgate,  and  has 

{Q  introduced  from  the  Sept. 

:f,  18,  treeentis  tribos  fitr  qnadringentis   tribns.     So 

>t. 

X,  1^  faadetur  sanguis  iUius.    Om,  **  by  man.** 

:xxvii,  i,  i»edeclm  for  septemdecim.   Probably  a  tran- 

iptnral  error. 

rxxix,  6,  om.  "  Wherefore  he  left— Joseph.'* 

J,  5,  om.  "the  butler— prison." 

:lix,  10.    Comp.  Veroellone,  ad  loe. 

:lix,  33,6m. 

n  xxiv,  6 :  xxvll,  6 :  xxxiv,  S9,  the  variation  Is  proba- 

r  in  the  rendering  only.    The  remaining  pasaaves,  ii, 

iil,«:  W,  6, 18,  96:  vl,8:  xiv,  8;  xvn,16:  x1x,18:  xxi, 

xxIt,  9i;  XXV,  84:  xxvll,  88;  xxxl,  8:2;  xxxviii,  6,  28; 

X,  S8,  contain  differeuces  of  interpretation ;  and   in 

xvl,  M,  xH,  48u  the  Vulgate  appears  to  have  preserved 

portant  traiditional  renderings. 

2.  In  the  New  Test, — The  examples  which  have  been 
iren  show  the  comparatively  narrow  limits  within 
lich  the  Vulgate  can  be  usetl  for  the  criticism  of  the 
ebrew  text  The  version  was  made  at  a  time  when 
e  present  revision  was  already  establi8hed ;  and  the 
>edom  which  Jerome  allowed  himself  in  rendering 
e  sense  of  the  original  often  leaves  it  doubtful  wheth- 
in  reality  a  various  reading  is  represented  by  the  pe- 
liar  form  which  be  gives  to  a  particular  passage.  In 
e  New  Test  the  case  is  far  different  In  this  the  crit- 
d  evidence  of  the  Latin  b  separable  into  two  distinct 
inoents,  the  evidence  of  the  Old  Latin  and  that  of  the 
ieronymian  revision.  The  latter,  where  it  differs  from  ' 
e  former,  represents  the  received  Greek  text  of  the 
I)  centnry,  and  ao  far  claims  a  respect  (speaking  rough- 
)  equal  to  that  doe  to  a  first-class  Greek  MS. ;  and  it 
ly  be  fairly  oondoded  that  any  reading  opposed  to 
i  combined  testimony  of  the  oldest  Greek  MS8.  and 
i  true  Volgate  text  either  arose  later  than  the  4th 


centurj',  or  was  previously  confined  within  a  verj'  nar- 
row range.  The  rorrectums  of  .Jerome  do  not  carry  us 
back  beyond  the  age  of  existing  Greek  MSS.,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  they  supplement  the  original  testimony 
of  MSS.  by  an  inde|)endent  witness.  The  substance  of 
the  Vulgate,  and  the  copies  of  the  Old  Latin,  have  a 
more  venerable  authority.  The  origin  of  the  Latin 
version  dates,  as  has  been  seen,  from  the  earliest  age 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  translation,  as  a  whole, 
was  practically  fixed  and  current  more  than  a  oeiuury 
before  the  transcription  of  the  oldest  Greek  MS.  Thus 
it  is  a  witness  to  a  text  more  ancient,  and,  therefore, 
cateris  paribus^  more  valuable,  than  is  represented  by 
any  other  authority,  unless  the  Peshito  in  its  present 
form  be  excepted.  This  primitive  text  was  not,  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  free  from  serious  corruptions  (at 
least  in  the  synoptic  gospels)  from  the  first,  and  was 
variously  corrupted  afterwards.  But  the  corruptions 
proceeded  in  a  different  direction  and  by  a  different  law 
from  those  of  Greek  MSS.,  and,  consequently,  the  two 
authorities  mutually  correct  each  other.  What  is  the 
nature  of  these  corruptions,  and  what  the  character  and 
value  of  Jerome*8  revision  and  of  the  Old  Latin,  will  be 
seen  from  some  examples  to  be  given  in  detaiL 

Before  giving  these,  however,  one  preliminary  re- 
mark must  be  made.  In  estimating  the  critical  value 
of  Jerome's  labors,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  his  different  works.  His  mode  of  pniceeding 
was  by  no  means  uniform ;  and  the  importance  of  his 
judgment  varies  with  the  object  at  which  he  aimed. 
The  three  versions  of  the  Psalter  represent  completely 
the  three  different  methoiis  which  he  followed.  At  first 
he  was  contented  with  a  popular  revision  of  the  current 
text  (the  Roimm  Psalter) ;  then  he  instituted  an  accu- 
rate comparison  between  the  current  text  and  the  orig- 
inal (the  Gallican  Psalter) ;  and  in  the  next  place  he 
translated  independently,  giving  a  direct  version  of  the 
original  (the  Hebrno  Psalter).  These  three  methods 
follow  one  another  in  chronological  order,  and  answer 
to  the  wider  views  which  Jerome  gradually  gained  of 
the  functions  of  a  Biblical  scholar.  The  revision  of  the 
New  Test  belongs,  unfortunately,  to  the  first  period. 
When  it  was  made,  Jerome  was  as  yet  unused  to  the 
task,  and  he  was  anxious  not  to  arouse  popular  preju- 
dice. His  aim  was  little  more  than  to  remove  obvious 
interpoUtions  and  blunders;  and  in  doing  this  he  like- 
wise introduced  some  changes  of  expression  which  soft- 
ened the  roughness  of  the  old  version,  ifnd  some  which 
seemed  to  be  required  for  the  true  expression  of  the 
sense  (e.  g.  Matt  vi,  1 1,  supersubstantiaUm  for  quotidia- 
num).  But  while  he  accomplished  much,  he  failed  to 
carry  out  even  this  limited  purpose  with  thorough  com- 
pleteness. A  rendering  which  he  commonly  altered 
was  still  suffered  to  remain  in  some  places  without  any 
obvious  reason  (e.  g.  pvarriptoVf  ^o{a^a»,  d^avi ^a;) ;  and 
the  textual  emendations  which  he  introduced  (apart 
from  the  removal  of  glosses)  seem  to  have  been  made 
after  only  a  partial  examination  of  (vreek  copies,  and 
those  probably  few  in  number.  The  result  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected.  The  greater  corruptions 
of  the  Old  Latin,  whether  by  addition  or  omission,  are 
generally  corrected  in  the  Vulgate.  Sometimes,  also, 
Jerome  gives  the  true  reading  in  details  which  hatl 
been  lost  in  the  Old  Latin :  Matt,  i,  25,  cotpioscebat ;  ii, 
23,  prophetas;  v,  22,  om,  iiKfj;  ix,  16,  lugere;  John  iii. 
8 ;  Luke  ii,  33,  o  Trarrjp ;  iv,  12.  But  not  rarely  he  leaves 
a  false  reading  uncorrected  (Matt  ix,  28,  vobis ;  x,  42), 
or  adopts  a  false  reading  where  the  true  one  was  also 
current:  xvi,6;  xviii,29;  xix,4;  John  i,3, 16;  vi,64. 
Even  in  graver  variations  he  is  not  exempt  from  error. 
The  famous  pericope,  John  vii,  53;  viii,  11,  which  had 
gained  only  a  partial  entrance  into  the  Old  Latin,  is  cer- 
uinly  esublished  in  the  Vulgate.  The  additions  in 
Matt  xxvii,  86;  Luke  iv,  19;  John  v,  4;  1  Pet  iii,  22, 
were  already  generally  or  widely  received  in  the  Latin 
copies,  and  Jerome  left  them  undbturbed.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Mark  xvi,  9-20 ;  but  the  *'  heavenly  tes- 
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timony*'  (1  John  t^  7),  which  is  found  in  the  editions 
of  the  Vulgate,  la,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  later  interpola- 
tion, due  to  an  African  gloss ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  interpolations  in  Acts  viii,  37 ;  ix,  5,  were 
really  erased  by  Jerome,  though  they  maintained  their 
place  in  the  mass  of  Latin  copies. 

Jerome's  revision  of  the  gospels  was  far  more  com- 
plete than  that  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  New  Test. 
It  IK,  indeed,  impossible,  except  in  the  gos|)els,  to  de- 
termine anv  substantial  difference  in  the  Greek  texts 
which  are  represented  by  the  Old  and  Hieronymian  ver- 
sions. Elsewhere  the  differences,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
satisfactorily  established,  are  differences  of  expression, 
and  not  of  text ;  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  readings  which  exist  in  the  best  Vulgate 
MSS.,  when  they  are  at  variance  with  other  Latin  au- 
thorities, rest  upon  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Jerome. 
On  the  contrary,  his  commentaries  show  that  he  used 
ctipies  differing  widely  from  the  recension  which  passes 
under  his  name,  and  even  expresoly  condemned  as  faulty 
in  text  or  rendering  many  passages  which  are  undoubt- 
edly part  of  the  Vulgate.  Thus  in  his  commentary  on 
the  Galatians  he  condemns  the  additions,  iii,  1,  verH<iti 
7ton  obedire ;  Vj2\y homicidui ;  and  the  translations,  i,  16, 
mm  acquieti  carni  tt  sawfuini  (for  non  contnli  cum  came 
et  sanguine) ;  v,  9,  modictim  fermentum  tofam  massam 
corrumjnf  (for  mtHiiaini  fermentum  totam  conapersionem 
/ermetttat);  v,  li^  Kvamatum  est  (for  cfswiriV);  vi,  8, 
teipsuin  (seipse)  seducit  (for  merUem  suam  decijnt).  In 
the  text  of  the  epistle  which  he  gives  there  are  up- 
wards of  fifty  readings  that  differ  from  the  best  Vulgate 
text,  of  which  about  ten  are  improvements  (iv,  21 ;  v, 
13, 'iS;  vi,  13, 15, 16,  etc.),  as  many  more  inferior  read- 
ings (iv,  17, 26, 30,  etc.),  and  the  remainder  differences  of 
expression :  mah  for  neqnam,  recto  pede  incedunt  for 
recte  ambulant j  rursum  for  iterum.  The  same  differ- 
ences are  found  in  his  commentaries  on  the  other  epis- 
tles: ad  Kphes,  i,^;  iii,  14;  iv,  19;  v,22,31 ;  ad  Tit.  iii, 
15.  Froni  this  it  will  be  evident  that  the  Vulgate  text 
of  the  Acts  and  the  epistles  does  not  represent  the  critical 
opinion  of  Jen)me,  even  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which 
this  is  true  of  the  text  of  the  gospels.  But  still  there 
are  some  readings  which  may  with  probability  be  re- 
ferretl  to  his  revision:  Acts  xiii,  18,wM)rftf  eorum  susti- 
nuU  for  nutriit  (aluit)  eat:  Rom.  xii,  11,  Domino  for 
tempitri;  Eph.  iv,  19,  illuminabU  te  Ckrisfus  for  con- 
tinges  Christum ;  Gal.  ii,  5,  neque  ad  horam  cessimus  for 
ad  horam  cessimus ;  1  Tim.  v,  19,  add.  nisi  sub  duobus 
nut  tribus  te^tibus, 

8.  The  Vetus  lAitina»—The  chief  corruptions  of  the 
Old  Latin  consist  in  the  introduction  of  glosses.  These, 
like  the  corresponding  additions  in  the  Codex  Bezn  (Dj), 
are  sometimes  indications  of  the  venerable  antiquity  of 
the  source  from  which  it  was  derived,  and  seem  to  carry 
us  back  to  the  time  when  the  evangelic  tradition  had 
not  yet  been  wholly  superseded  by  the  written  gospels. 
Such  are  the  interpolations  at  Matt,  iii,  15;  xx,  28; 
Luke  iii,  22  (comp.  alsr)  i,  46;  xii,  88) ;  but  more  fre- 
quently they  are  derived  from  parallel  passages,  either 
by  direct  transference  of  the  words  of  another  evange- 
list or  b}'  the  reproduction  of  the  substance  of  them. 
These  interpolations  arc  frequent  in  the  synoptic  gos- 
pels :  Matt,  iii,  3 ;  Mark  xvi,  4 ;  Luke  i,  29 ;  vi,  10 ;  ix, 
43,  50,  54;  xi,  2;  and  occur  also  in  John  vi,  56,  etc. 
But  in  John  the  Old  Latin  more  commonlv  errs  bv  de- 
feet  than  by  excess.  Thus  it  omits  clauses  certainly  or 
probably  genuine:  iii,  31 ;  iv,  9;  v,36;  vi,  23;  viii,  58, 
etc.  Sometimes,  again,  the  renderings  of  the  (ireek 
text  are  free:  Luke  i,  29;  ii,  15;  vi,  21.  Such  varia- 
tions, however,  are  rarely  likely  to  mislead.  Otherwise 
the  Old  Latin  text  of  the  gospels  is  of  the  highest  value. 
There  arc  cases  where  some  Latin  MSS.  combine  with 
one  or  two  other  of  the  most  ancient  witnesses  to  sup- 
port a  reading  which  has  been  obliterated  in  the  mass 
of  authorities :  Luke  vi,  1 ;  Mark  v,  3 ;  xvi,  9  sq. ;  and 
not  nnfrequently  it  preserves  the  true  text  which  is  lost 
in  the  Vulgate:  Luke  xiii,  19;  xiv,  5;  xv,  28. 


But  the  places  where  the  Old  Latin  and  the  Viilgne 
have  separately  preserved  the  true  reading  are  ruv, 
when  compared  with  thoae  in  which  they  combine 
with  other  ancient  witnesses  against  the  great  madiof 
authorities.  Every  chapter  of  the  gospels  will  funiiili 
instances  of  this  agreement,  which  is  often  the  more 
striking  because  it  exists  only  in  the  original  text  of 
the  Vulgate,  while  the  later  copies  have  been  oormptcd 
in  the  same  way  as  the  later  Greek  MS8. :  Mark  ii,  16: 
iii,  25  (?);  viii,  13,  etc.;  Rom.  vi,  8;  xvi,  24,  etc  In 
the  first  few  chapters  of  Matthew,  the  following  nurbe 
noticed :  i,  18  {bis) :  ii.  18 ;  iii,  10 ;  v,  4, 5, 1 1, 30, 44,47; 
vi,  6,  13 ;  vii,  10,  14,  29 ;  viii,  82  (x,  8),  etc  It  u  qk- 
less  to  multiply  examples  which  occur  equally  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  New  Test. ;  Luke  ii,  14, 40 ;  iv,  2,  etc.;  John 
i,  52;  iv,  42,  61;  v,  16;  viii,  59;  xiv,  17,  etc;  Art«ii, 
30,  81,  87,  etc. ;  1  Cor.  i,  1, 15, 22,  27,  etc.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  there  are  passages  in  which  the  Latin  u- 
thorities  combine  in  giving  a  false  reading:  MatLrt, 
15;  vii,  10;  viii,  28  (?),  etc.:  Luke  iv,  17;  xiii,  23, 
27,  81,  etc.;  Acts  ii,  20,  etc;  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  etc  Bat 
these  ace  comparatively  few,  and  commonly  marked 
bv  the  absence  of  all  Eastern  corroborative  evidence. 

m 

It  may  be  impossible  to  lay  down  definite  laws  fur  the 
separation  of  readings  which  are  due  to  free  renderinf;. 
or  carelessness,  or  glosses;  but  in  practice  there  is liuk 
difiiculty  in  distinguishing  the  variations  which  ire  due 
to  the  idiosyncrasy  (so  to  speak)  of  the  vernoo  from 
those  which  contain  real  traces  of  the  original  texL 
When  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  nideoes 
of  the  original  Latin  and  the  haste  of  Jerome's  reriwm, 
it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  Vulgate  is  not  only 
the  most  venerable,  but  also  the  most  precious,  nKwo- 
ment  of  Latin  Christianity.     For  ten  centuries  it  pre* 
served  in  Western  Europe  a  text  of  Holy  Scripture  iar 
purer  than  that  which  w^as  current  in  the  Byztntine 
Church,  and  at  the  revival  of  Greek  learning  guided  tbe 
way  towards  a  revision  of  the  late  Greek  text,  in  wbic^ 
the  best  Biblical  critics  have  followed  the  steps  of  Bec»^ 
ley,  with  ever-deepening  conviction  of  the  supreme  i"* 
portauce  of  the  coincidence  of  the  earliest  Greek 
Latin  authorities. 

4,  Of  the  inierprttative  value  of  the  Vulgate  lit    _ 
need  be  said.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  deali^  ^ 
with  the  New  Test.,  at  least,  we  are  now  in  pomtm<>^ 
of  means  infinitely  more  varied  and  better  suited  to  tt"'^^^ 
right  elucidation  of  the  text  than  could  have  been  vC^ 
joyed  by  the  original  African  translators.     It  is  a  faL^^ 
humilit}'  to  rate  as  nothing  the  inheritance  of  ages.     1  ^ 
the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  language,  the  dear  per^ 
ccption  of  principles  of  grammar,  the  accurate  invest]^ 
gation  of  words,  the  minute  comparison  of  ancient  text^ 
the  wide  study  of  antiquity,  the  long  lessons  of  expc^ 
rience,  have  contributed  nothing  towards  a  fuller  unde^ 
standing  of  Holy  Scripture,  all  trust  in  Divine  Pn>v^ 
deuce  is  gone.     If  we  are  not  in  this  respect  far  in  ac^ 
vance  of  the  simple  peasant  or  half-trained  scholar  ^ 
North  Africa,  or  even  of  the  laborious  student  of  Beth- 
lehem, we  have  proved  false  to  their  example,  and  dis- 
honor them  by  our  indolence.     It  would  be  a  thanklea 
task  to  quote  instances  where  the  Latin  version  renders 
the  Greek  incorrectly.    Such  faults  arise  most  commoo* 
ly  from  a  servile  adherence  to  the  exact  words  of  the 
original,  and  thus  that  which  is  an  error  in  rendering 
proves  a  fresh  evidence  of  the  scrupulous  care  with 
which  the  translator  generally  followed  the  text  before 
him.     But  while  the  interpreter  of  the  New  Test,  will 
be  fully  justified  in  setting  aside  without  scruple  the 
authority  of  early  versions,  there  are  sometimes  ambig- 
uous passages  in  which  a  version  may  preserve  the  tra- 
ditional sense  (John  i,  8,  9;  viii,  25,  etc.)  or  indicate  an 
early  difference  of  translation,  and  then  its  evidence 
may  be  of  the  highest  value     But  even  here  the  judg- 
ment must  be  free.    Yereions  sapply  authority  for  the 
t«xt  and  opinion  only  for  the  rendering. 

VIII.  Linguistic  Character  and  Jnjtuemx  of  the  Latin 
Versions,— I,  The  characteristica  of  Chriitian  Latinity 
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have  been  most  unaccountably  neglected  by  lexicog- 
lapbera  and  graniaiariana.  It  is,  indeed,  only  lately 
that  the  full  importance  of  provincial  dialects  in  the 
history  of  lanfzruages  has  been  fully  recognised,  and  it 
mty  bie  hoped  that  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  Amobius, 
and  th«  African  fathers  generally  will  nuw  at  length  re- 
ceive the  attention  which  they  justly  claim.  But  it  is 
Beoeasary  to  go  back  one  step  further,  and  to  seek  in  the 
remains  of  the  Old  Latin  Bible  the  earliest  and  the  purest 
faces  of  the  popular  idioms  of  African  Latin.  It  is  easy 
9  trace  in  the  patristic  writings  the  powerful  influence 
f  this  venerable  version ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
braion  itself  exhibits  numerous  peculiarities  which  were 
vidently  borrowed  from  the  current  dialect.  General- 
'  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  two  distinct  elements 
>ib  in  the  Latin  version  and  in  subsequent  writings — 
.)  provincialisms  and  (2)  Grecisms.  The  former  are 
lielly  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
atin  langoage ;  the  latter  as  marking,  in  some  degree, 
s  power  of  expansion.  Only  a  few  remarks  on  each 
r  tbese  heads,  which  may  help  to  guide  inquiry,  can  be 
Sered  here;  but  the  careful  reading  of  some  chapters 
f  the  Old  version  (e.  g.  Psa.,  Ecclus.,  Wisd.,  in  the  mod- 
m  Vulgate)  will  supply  numerous  illustrations. 

(1.)  Provincialuau,  —  One  of  the  most  interesting 
lets  in  regard  to  the  language  of  the  Latin  version  is 
he  reappearance  in  it  of  early  forms  which  are  found 
n  Flautus  or  noted  as  archaisms  by  grammarians. 
rbcse  establish  in  a  signal  manner  the  vitality  of  the 
Kipular  as  distinguished  from  the  literary  idiom,  and, 
Torn  the  great  scarcity  of  memorials  of  the  Italian  dia- 
ects,  possess  a  peculiar  value.  Examples  of  words, 
urms,  and  constructions  will  show  the  extent  to  which 
his  phenomenon  prevails. 

(a.)  Words.  —  StuUiloquium.  fntdtUoquinm,  9aniloq^tu$ 
Plaatns);  iitabilim*!9UHm  (io.);  datwt  (Hobstid. );  fon- 
^iantis  <ld.)  ;  aratiuna$la  (id.) ;  tertipellU  (id.) ;  mturita* 
id.):  MaeU  (id.):  afrdatus  (Bnnius):  cuatodUin  (Fe<«tns); 
'«nfn«la,  dritro  (Plantas) ;  exentero  (id.) ;  aeitut  (Pac.) ; 
Umtj  (Io  drWt  Festos). 

(b.)  ^orma.  — Dep«>neDts  as  passive:  ronaaZor,  kortor^ 
romsreor  (Heb.  xiii,  IC);  mtnidtnir.  Irregular  inflec- 
i>ii8 :  partibar  abneonntM:  conversely :  exiM^  etc. :  tapetia 
^lantns),  ha»  (fern.  plnr. ).  Unuiiual  forms:  pcuicua 
»fn.)  :  murmur  (masc.) ;  aoi  (nent.) ;  retia  (slug.) ;  eertor, 
io,  comum^plaeor  (subst.),  aidenr. 
(c.)  ConMmctwtts,—.Emigro  with  aee.  (Psa.  Ixi,  7,  "  emi- 
abit  te  de  taliernacalo"') ;  dominor  with  pen. ;  noeeo  with 
e.  :  awj,  tutu  for  «>««,  etc. ;  non  for  m  prohibitive :  eapU 
iper«. 

I  addition  to  these,  there  are  many  other  peculiarities 
htch  evidently  belong  to  the  African  (or  common)  di- 
Lecr,  and  not  merely  to  the  Christian  form  of  it. 

8ocb  are  the  words  mitwrarfy  vtinoratio^  improperium, 
rtaitea  (a  sword),  ablaiiatio,  aHmt4UiMj  alUviare^  pwtuacu^ 
tm,  mnifmurale,  paniJUv,  paratnra^  tortura,  irilmlare^ 
tnet.)t  trHmtah\  valf/arere,  vereilariiut^  viare,  virtrfoZta, 
ir*rtitm  (vi return),  ritulamfH^  volatHia  (subs!.),  qiuU^trnio, 
wAinatariuWt  terntininm^  ttiumwrej  xtrtUoria  (snbst.), 
•nferenUa^  MuMcientin^  ^tp^rabuwiantia^  itu^tinftUia^  ear- 
aitn*^  rtOMtTdUtf,  euUactattf.im^  evttdulcare,  tjeiiinien^  ftromtu 
udo,  re/eHio  (naTiiXw/iu),  exUrviinium^  de/unetio  (decease), 
niJbdautia  (abs.),  iitcolatus. 
New  verbs  are  formed  from  adjectives* :  prtuimart^ proxi- 

MUrado),  obviare^  jueundartf  and  ei*pecial)y  a  lur|;e  cIiish 
iu  -^eo:  morU/Uo,  oivijiro^  mneti/Uio,  fjUn-ijCeOy  elariftett,  be- 
9ti/uiOf  etuitijieo,  ffrati/liot  fi'wti^M. 

Other  verbs  worthy  of  notice  are:  apprnjyriare^  appre- 
Wore,  Uwbre^eere^irufuUar^^  implanart  (pirmus),  Tnanicare. 

Iu  thia  class  may  be  reckoned  also  many— 

(1.)  New  substantives  derived  from  ailjectives:  po»ibi- 
lUas^  pnrekantaA,  pattmUms^  prauieientia^  retigtoMiUu,  nor 
tititM,  tupervaeuUMt  nuvnialta. 

New  verbs  formed  in  like  manner :  requietio^  reBjteetio, 
em^ura,  §ubit4Miio,  eattollentia. 

(2.)  New  verbals :  aeeenHbili«t  aaogptabttia^  doeCbiUs^  prtt- 
diirtiiiM,  maibilis^  reeepUbiliaj  rtprehenMibUU,  ftttadibilU, 
mbfeetibilit,  arreptUhu;  and  pnrdciplal  forms:  pudorn- 
(m,  anmuUahm,  tinufrutuM,  tentatua,  dvteiplinatnH^  tMut;- 
iMite4,  fifitptainA 

(3.)  New  adjectives :  anfrtfceqintM,  trmparan/niM^  nnifttni- 
*H»,^ierul*mttt;  and  adverbs:  IrrribiliUr^  louinimitert  Mjn- 
^Hualiter^  eognMeibiliUr^  jUducitUitrr. 

The  series  oduitatiw  rominMuids  Ik  |)ecn1iarly  worthv 
>f  notice:  /mm^moraMo,  Hiereditio,  inromtnmmaao ;  in/v'»-  \ 
torart;  inauxUkthia^  ittds/leien*,  ineon/wtibilU,  importor 
rilU. 


Among  the  characteristics  of  the  late  stage  of  a  langaaee 
mn^t  be  rt*ckoned  the  excessive  freqnencv  of  componnds, 
especially  thooe  formed  with  the  prepositions.  These  are 
peculiarly  abundant  in  the  Latin  version;  but  iu  many 
cases  it  is  difllcnll  to  determine  whether  they  are  not  di- 
rect translations  of  the  late  Sept.  forms,  and  not  indepen- 
dent forms :  e.  g.  ttddeeimare^  adinvenire  -ntio^  adineruee-' 
re^  pertjfiuere,  permvndart^  prtipurgarA,  wuperexaltart^  su- 
fierincaleMere,  »Hperero;jaref  reineitarr^  rtrmenutratui^  rr- 
propitian\  imbiv/nrrf.  Of  lliese  manv  are  the  direct  rep- 
rcfientatives  of  Cireek  words:  wperaavlta  (1  Cor.  vii,  86), 
9upe.riiefHinare  (Matt,  xiii,  ){6),  eoMparliripeM,  ameaptivun^ 
eomplantatus^  etc  (tfupersubsiautialis,  vi,  11) ;  and  others 
are  formed  to  express  distinct  ideas:  aubcinericitutt  «ub- 
neroare,  etc 

(2.)  Gracisnu. — The  **  simplicity'*  of  the  Old  version 
necessarily  led  to  the  introduction  of  very  numerous 
Septuagintal  or  New-Test  forms,  many  of  which  have 
now  passed  into  common  use.  In  this  respect  it  would 
be  easy  to  point  out  the  difference  which  exists  between 
Jerome's  own  work  and  the  original  translation,  or  his 
revision  of  it. 

Exaipples  of  Greek  words  are :  tdare,  perizoma^  python^ 
pythonisWf  protlptuSt  prophetea  -tiMa  Aizare  -tare^  pode- 
ria^  pompaticef  tneaaurizare^  anathemcUizare^  aaontzare^ 
agontOt  aromatizare^  angthut  -^rtia,  ^lertbolua,  piatieun.  pro^ 
wUiea^  papyrio^  paMophoriat  tdonxunL,  euchariaf  aeharis, 
romphoea^  braviunit  dithdUunwtj  doma  (CArontM),  thymiO' 
torium^  trittafja^  acandnlum^  aUareiOt  blaapkemare^  etc,  be- 
sides the  purely  technical  terms  ptUriareha^  Pamaeeve, 
Ptueha,  Paradetua,  Other  words  based  on  the  Qreek  are : 
aporioTf  atiffariOt  apaatatare^  apostolo^ua,  aeedior  {uKn^a), 

Some  close  renderings  are  interesting;  amodo  {Uno  tov- 
Tov),  propUiatorium  {iXacTiiptow)^  inidipaam  {ini  rb  avro), 
rationale  ( XoytTov,  Exod.  xxviii,  16,  etc ),  aeenqfaetortiia 
(Acts  xvlii,  8),  aeminiverbiua  (xvli,  IS),  aubintrodiidtui  (Qal. 
ii,  4),  aupercertari  (Jude  8),  eivilitaa  (Acts  xxii,  88),  intenta- 
tor  malorum  (James  i,  18).  To  this  head  must  also  be  re- 
ferred such  constructions  as  zf  tors  with  cmcim.  (XnXovv  Tim): 
faoere  with  inf.  (iroitXv  .  .  .  ft^ia^at) ;  poteidaH  with  inf. 
{ifovaia  u^i«rai) ;  the  nse  of  the  inf.  to  express  an  end 
(Acts  vii,  48,  iwotnaart  wpoaKintiv)  or  a  rcsuIt  (Lnke  i,  Sft, 
Int'iitP  u^Xe(»,  renpexit  a^tferre)  \  the  introdaction  at  quia 
for  on  in  the  sense  of  that  (ver.  fS8,  auditrufU  .  .  .  qttia)^ 
or  for  oT(  reeitoHvwm  (Matt,  vii, iS,  Confitt^bor  illia  quia); 
the  dat.  with  aai»eqni  (Lnke  i,  8,  naftanoXov^fiw  Vet.  L.) ; 
the  use  of  the  gen.  with  the  comparative  (John  i,  fio,  ma- 
iora  horum) ;  and  such  Hebraisms  as  vir  mortia  (1  Kings 
U,86). 

(lencrally  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Vulg.  Latin 
bears  traces  of  a  threefold  influence  derived  from  the 
original  text ;  and  the  roodiflcations  of  form  which  are 
capable  of  being  carried  back  to  this  source  occur  yet 
more  largely  in  modern  languages,  whether  in  this  case 
they  are  to  be  referred  to  the  plastic  power  of  the  Vulg. 
on  the  popular  dialect,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  Vulg.  has  preserved  a  distinct  record  of 
powers  which  were  widely  working  in  the  times  of  the 
Kmpire  on  the  common  Latin.  These  are  (1)  an  exten- 
sion of  the  use  of  prepositions  for  simple  cases;  e.g.  in 
the  renderings  of  Lv  (0>L  iii,  17),  facere  in  verbo,  etc. ; 
(2)  an  assimiUtion  of  pronouns  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  article;  e.  g.  1  John  i,  2,  ipAa  vita;  Luke  xxiv,  9, 
illia  undecim,  etc. ;  and  (3)  a  constant  employment  of 
the  definitive  and  epithetic  genitive,  where  classical 
usage  would  have  required  an  adjective;  e.  g. Col.  i,  IH. 
Alius  (uiritafia  aute ;  iii,  12,  viscera  miaericonlia. 

The  peculiarities  which  have  been  enumerated  are 
found  in  greater  or  less  frequency  throughout  the  Vulg. 
It  is  natural  that  they  should  be  most  abundant  and 
striking  in  the  parts  which  have  been  preserved  least 
changed  from  the  Old  I^tin — the  Apocrypha,  the  Acts, 
Epistles,  and  Apocalypse.  Jerome,  who,  as  he  often 
says,  had  spent  many  years  in  the  schools  of  grammari- 
ans and  rhetoricians,  could  not  fail  to  soften  down  many 
of  the  asperities  of  the  earlier  version,  either  by  adopting 
variations  already  in  partial  use,  or  by  correcting  faulty 
expressions  himself  as  he  revised  the  text.  An  exam- 
ination of  a  few  chapters  in  the  Old  and  New  versions 
of  the  gospels  will  show  the  character  and  extent  of 
the  changes  which  he  ventured  to  introduce: 

Lnke  i,  60,  oix».  '»<'".  ^c**  L.,  wgriagifain,  Vnlg. :  ver.  65, 
i-v  o\ti  tn  i*t>tiifp,  in  omui  numtunOf  Vet.  L.,  auper  omnia 
niontana,  Vule. :  ii,  I,  prnfiteretur,  profeMitin^  V'et.  L.  deatri' 
bfi-etur,  denrriptio,  Vuljr. :  ver.  18,  Ktereitun  eaUatia^  Vet.  L. 
militiiB  ealestia,  vulg. ;  ver.  84,  quod  oontradieetur,  Vet.  L., 
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eui  eontr.  Vnlg. :  ver.  49,  in  propria  Patrin  mei^  VeL  L.,  in 
Ms  qua/  patnit  mei  Munf,  Viiis^.  Soti.e  words  he  f>eem(i  to 
have  chiin^red  coumUuiIv.  though  ii<*t  auiverealiy:  e.  g. 
vbauditio^  obaudio  (obedieiilia,  ubediu) ;  v^^fiisurare  ^me- 
tiri) ;  diUctio  (carita?) ;  mttrametUuin  (mysteriiim),  etc 
Many  of  the  most  remarkable  formnare  coiiDned  t«>  hooks 
which  he  did  not  revise:  eltuidare,  irMltare  (Jacoudari); 
/uviigabundHSi  iUatnejUatioif  iiuiiBeiplinatti*^  inniapieabi' 
lift;  exiteerafnetUuin.  {exterminium),  ifandivionium ;  extol- 
lentia^  honori/leentia ;  horripHatiOj  inhonoratio. 

2.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  scriptural  idi- 
oms of  our  common  lanfi^age  have  come  to  us  mainly 
through  the  Latin ;  and  in  a  wider  view  the  Vulg.  is 
the  connecting-link  between  classical  and  modem  lan- 
guages. It  contains  elements  which  belong  to  the  ear- 
liest stage  of  Latin,  and  exhibits  (if  often  in  a  rude  form) 
the  flexibility  of  the  popular  dialecL  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  furnished  the  source  and  the  model  for  a 
large  portion  of  current  Latin  derivatives.  Even  a 
cursorv  examination  of  the  characteristic  words  which 
have  been  given  will  show  how  many  of  them,  and  how 
many  corresponding  forms,  have  passed  into  living  lan- 
guages. To  follow  out  this  question  in  detail  would  be 
out  of  place  here;  but  it  would  furnish  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  language,  fruitful  in  results  and  hitherto  un- 
written. Within  a  more  limited  range  the  authority 
of  the  Latin  versions  is  undeniable,  though  ita  extent  is 
rarely  realized.  The  vast  power  which  the\'  have  had 
in  determuiing  the  theological  terms  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom can  hardly  be  overrated.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  current  doctrinal  terminology  is  based  on  the 
Vulg.,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  originated 
in  the  Latin  version.  Predestination,  just\fi(iition,  su- 
pererogatifm  {superrfogo)^  sanctijicationj  salvation,  me- 
diator, regeneration,  revelation,  visitation  (met,),  projn- 
tiation,  tirst  appear  in  the  Old  Vulg.  Grace,  redemptiott, 
election,  reconciliation,  satisfaction,  inspiration,  scripture, 
were  devoted  there  to  a  new  and  holv  use.     Sanament 

» 

(jiwrritpiov)  and  ixtmmunion  are  from  the  same  source; 
and  though  baptism  is  (rreek,  it  comes  to  us  from  the 
Latin.  It  would  be  easv  to  extend  the  list  bv  the  addi- 
tion  of  orders,  penance,  congregation,  priest.  But  it  can 
be  seen  from  the  forms  already  brought  forward  that  the 
Latin  versions  have  left  their  mark  both  upon  our  lan- 
guage and  upon  our  thoughts;  and  if  the  right  metho<i 
of  controversy  is  based  upon  a  clear  historical  perception 
of  the  force  of  words,  it  is  evident  that  the  study  of  the 
Vulg.,  however  mucli  neglected,  can  never  be  neglected 
with  impunity.  It  was  the  version  which  alone  they 
knew  who  handed  down  to  the  Reformers  the  rich 
stores  of  mediaeval  wisdom;  the  version  with  which 
the  greatest  of  the  Reformers  were  most  familiar,  and 
from  which  they  had  drawn  their  earliest  knowledge 
of  divine  truth. 

In  more  important  respects,  likewise,  the  influence 
which  the  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible  have  exercised 
upon  Western  Christianity  is  scarcely  less  than  that  of 
the  Sept.  upon  the  Greek  churches.  But  both  the  Greek 
and  the  I^tin  Vulgates  have  long  been  neglected.  The 
revival  of  letters,  bringing  with  it  the  study  of  the  orig- 
inal texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  checked  for  a  time  the 
study  of  these  two  great  bulwarks  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches — for  the  Sept.,  in  fact,  belongs  rather  to 
the  histon'  of  Christianitv  than  to  the  historv  of  Juda- 
ism — and,  in  spite  of  recent  labors,  their  importance  is 
even  now  hardly  recognised.  In  the  case  of  the  Vul- 
gate, ecclesiastical  controversies  have  still  further  im- 
peded all  eflForts  of  liberal  criticism.  The  Romanist 
(till  lately)  regarded  the  Clementine  text  as  fixed  be- 
yond appeal ;  the  Protestant  shrank  from  examining  a 
subject  which  seemed  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the  Ro- 
manist. Yet,  apart  from  all  polemical  questions,  the 
Vulgate  should  have  a  very  deep  intensst  for  all  the 
Wrntern  churches.  For  manv  centuries  it  was  the 
only  Bible  generally  used ;  and,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, it  in  the  real  parent  of  all  the  vernacular  ver- 
sions of  Western  Europe.  The  (Tothic  version  of 
Ulphilas  alone  is  independent  of  it,  for  the  Slavonic 
and  modem  Russian  versions  are  necessarilv  not  taken 


into  account.  With  England  it  has  a  pecoliarly  cW 
connection.  The  earliest  translations  made  from  it  wrre 
the  (lost)  books  of  Bede,  and  the  glosses  on  the  Ptelm 
and  gospels  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  (e<L  Thorpe, 
Lond.  1835,  1842).  In  the  10th  century  iElfric  tnu». 
lated  considerable  portions  of  the  Old  Test.  ( Hepkh 
teuchus,  etc.,  ed.  Thwaites,  Oxford,  1698).  But  th«  moat 
imiwrtant  monument  of  its  influence  is  the  great  Eng- 
lish version  of  Wyclifle  (1824-84,  ed.  Forshall  and  Mad- 
den, Oxfonl,  1850),  which  is  a  literal  rendering  of  tk* 
current  Vulgate  text.  In  the  age  of  the  RefomutiM 
the  Vulgate  was  rather  the  guide  than  the  source  of 
the  popular  versions.  The  Romanist  translations  into 
German  (Michaelis,  ed.  Marsh,  ii,  107),  French,  Itiliio, 
and  Spanish  w^ere  naturally  derived  from  the  Vulgite 
(Simon,  //ist.  Cril,  N,  T,  c  28, 29,  40,  41).  Of  other*, 
that  of  Luther  (New  Test,  in  1523)  was  the  xmtt  \m- 
portant,  and  in  this  the  Vulgate  had  great  weiglit, 
though  it  was  made  with  such  use  of  the  originals  u 
was  possible.  From  Luther  the  influence  of  the  Latin 
passed  to  our  own  A.  V.  Tyndale  had  spent  wme 
time  abroad,  and  was  acquainted  with  lather  before 
he  published  his  version  of  the  New  Test,  in  15%. 
Tvndalc*6  version  of  the  Old  Test^  which  wu  ud&h 


.  ished  at  the  time  of  his  martyrdom  (1536),  was  coo- 

i  pleted  by  Coverdale,  and  in  this  the  influence  of  the 
Latin  and  German  translations  was  predominant.   A 
proof  of  this  remains  in  the  Psalter  of  the  Prayer-book, 
which  was  taken  from  the  *' Great  English  Bible"  (1^, 
1540),  and  this  was  merely  a  new  edition  of  that  called 
Matthew's,  which  was  itself  taken  from  Tvndale  and 
Coverdale.     This  version  of  the  Psalms  follows  the 
Galilean  Psalter,  a  revision  of  the  Old  Latin  made  br 
Jerome  and  afterwanls  introduced  into  his  new  train- 
lation,  and  <lifl«rs  in  many  respects  from  the  Hebrew 
text  (e.  g.  Psa.  xiv).     It  would  be  out  of  place  to  fol- 
low this  question  into  detail  here.     It  is  enough  to 
remember  that  the  first  translators  of  our  Bible  bad 
been  familiarized  with  the  Vulgate  from  their  mtb, 
and  could  not  have  cast  off  the  influence  of  early 
association.     But  the  claims  of  the  Vulgate  to  the  at- 
tention of  scholars  rest  on  wider  grounds.    It  is  vot 
only  the  source  of  our  current  theological  tennint^ofryi 
but  it  is,  in  one  shafje  or  other,  the  most  important  ea^? 
witness  to  the  text  and  interpretation  of  the  whole  ^' 
ble.     The  materials  available  for  the  accurate  stud^' 
it  are  unfortunately  at  present  as  scanty  as  those   ^ 
unexamined  are  rich  and  varied. 

IX.  Modem  Versions  of  the  Vulgate. — The  vers^^'*^ 
used  in  the  Church  of  Rome  have  all  been  made  f^^"^. 
the  Vulgate,  of  which  the  first  German  translation 
printed  in  1466,  the  Spanish  in  1478,  and  the  Italiai 
1471.     Our  limits  will  allow  us  only  to  refer  to  thai 
use  in  English,  of  which  the  Old  Tost,  was  print 
Douai  in  1609,  and  the  New  at  Rheims  in  15i82. 
is  greatly  inferior  in  strength  and  elegance  of 
pression  to  the  A.  V.of  1611,  but  is  highly  commer 

!  ble  for  its  scrupulous  accuracy  and  fidelity,  which 
not  be  pre<licated  of  all  translations  from  the  Vul(^ 
into  other  languages.    It  was  altered  and  modemizedf 
bishop  Challoner  in  1749,  when  the  text  was  confoi 
to  that  of  the  Clementine  edition.     It  has  since  un^^'^ 
gone  various  alterations  under  the  care  of  the  Irish  /SSo*^ 

i  man  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  has  been  in  some  re»pect^ff 
conformed  to  the  A.  V.,  even  in  passages  which  cno-^ " 
troversialists  of  a  bygone  age  had  stigmatized  as  heivt-    " 
ical.     But  this  has  been  done  without  any  departuiv 
from  the  text.     The  original  translators,  however,  ad- 
hered so  servilely  to  this  as  to  employ  soch  barb«rr>ui 
words  and  phrases  as  sindom  (Mark  xv,  46),  sealatois 
(Acts  XX,  20),  pneflnition  (Kph.  iii.  11),  oontriatate  (iv, 
30),  agnition  (Philem.  16),  repropitiate  (Heh.  ii,  17), with 
such  hosts  God  is  promerited  (xiii,  16),  etc     **  Tet,  in 
justice,  it  must  be  observed  that  no  case  of  wilful  per- 
version of  Scripture  has  ever  been  brought  home  to  the 
Rhemish  trandatois"  (Scrivener,  StippUmetU  to  the  An- 
thorized  Version).    Mr.  Scrivener  adds  that  •*  the  Rbe- 
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niah  diviues  [who  were  evidently  naen  of  learning  and 
ability]  may  occauoually  do  us  good  service  by  fur- 
aishiiig  some  happy  phrase  or  form  of  expression  which 
had  eluded  the  diligence  of  their  more  reputable  prede- 


trllsli 


The  trAslaturs  observe  in  their  preface  that  they 
Tdigiously  keep  the  phrases  word  for  word, "  for  fear  of 
miaaing  or  restraining  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
the  fantasie;**  in  proof  of  which  they  refer  to  such 
phrases  as  ri  Ifioi  Kal  (Toi,  yvvai  (John  ii,  4)  which 
they  render  **  What  to  me  and  thee,  woman  T^  explain- 
bg  it  in  the  note  by  the  phrase  **  What  hast  thou  to 
da  with  me?**  But  in  some  of  the  modem  eilitions  of 
the  Rhemish  version  this  rule  has  been  departed  from 


xlvii, 31),  "In  this  passage  some  vainly  assert  that  Ja- 
cob adored  the  top  of  Joseph's  sceptre ;  ...  for  in  the 
Hebrew  the  reading  is  quite  different.  Israel  adored  at 
the  head  of  the  bed  (adoravit  Israel  ad  caput  lectuli)." 
See  English  Versiona. 

X.  Literature. — The  chief  original  works  bearing  on 
the  Vulgate  generally  are,  Simon,  Histoire.  Critique  du 
V,  T.  1678-*I5 ;  id.  A'.  T.  1689-93 ;  Hody,  I)e  BiUwrum 
Ttxtibas  OrigittalAus  (Oxon.  1705);  Martianay,  ^ieron. 
0pp.  (Paris,  1693),  with  the  prefaces  and  additions  of 
Vallarsi  (Verona,  1734)  and  MafTei  (Venice,  1767) ;  Bian- 
chini  {BlanchinuSj  not  Blanchim)^  Vindici<f  Canon.  SS. 
Vulg,  Lai.  Edit.  (Rome,  1740);  Bukentop,  Lux  de  Luce 
(Bruxellis,  1710);   Sabatier,  Bibl.  SS.  Lat.  Verg.  Ant. 


ind  the  text  altered  into  '*  What  is  that  to  me  or  thee?**  (Remis,  1743);  Van  Ess.  Pragmatitch-kritische  Gesch.d. 

Bublin  ed.  1791, 1824), or  "What  is  it  to  me  and  thee?"  Vulff.  (Tub.  1824) ;  Vercellone,  VaruB  Lectiones  Vulg. 

ibid.  1820);  a  reading  inconsistent  with  the  transla-  Lat.  Bibliorum  (torn,  i,  Rom»,  1860;  torn,  ii,  pars  prior, 

ion  of  the  same  words  in  Luke  viii,  28.     The  inter-  1862).    In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  controversial 

lolation  has  been  removed  in  Dr.  Murray's  edition  of  works  ofMariana,Bellarmine,Whitaker,Fulke,  etc,  and 

825.     In  the  Xew  Vernon  of  the  Four  Gospels^  by  a  numerous  essays  by  Calmet,  D.  Schulz,  Fleck,  Riegler, 

^tholic  (Dr.  Liugard),  the  words  are  rendered, "  What  etc. ;  and  it^th^^e^  Test,  the  labors  of  Bentley,  Sanftl, 

last  thou  to  do  with  me?**     The  whole  passage  is  thus  Griesbach|fJSchuIz,  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and  Tischen- 

endered  and  commented  on  by  Tittmann  {Meletemala  dorf  hAvi  collected  a  great  amount  of  critical  materials. 

^acra)  :  "  Mi$9um  me  fac,  o  meUy '  Leave  that  to  my  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  noble  work  of 

:are,  good  mother.'     It  is  not  the  language  of  reproof  Vercellone  has  made  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  the  Vul- 

>r  refusal,  but  rather  of  consolation  and  promise.     This  gate,  and  the  chief  results  wliich  follow  from  the  first 

ippears  from  the  words  which  follow, '  mine  hour  is  instalment  of  his  collations  are  here  for  the  first  time 

not  yet  come.*      For  in  these  words  he  promises  his  incorporated  in  its  history.      See  also  Riegler,  Gesch. 

mother  that  at  the  proper  time  he  will  gratify  her  wish.-  der  Vulgata  (Sulzb.  1820);  Bninati,  De  Vu^ta  (Vien. 

. . .  But  our  Lord  purposely  delayed  his  assistance,  that  1825 ) ;    Kaulen,  Gesch.  der   Vulgata    ( Ment^,  1869  )  ; 

the  greatness  of  the  miracle  might  be  the  better  known  Ronsch.  Jtala  und  Vulgata  (Marb.  1869).     See  Latin 

to  alL     The  appellation  yvvai^  which  was  employed  by  Versions. 

our  Lord  on  other  occasions  also  (John  xix,  26 ;  xx,  15),  Vulgivaga,  in  Roman  mytholog>',  is  a  surname  of 

was  very  honorable  among  the  Greeks,  who  were  accus-  y         *  thTlowly,  in  contrast  with  Urania,  the  heav- 

toBKKlro  call  their  queens  by  this  tide,  and  may  be  ren-  ^^,y     ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^i^  ^^  ^^^ 

«    -."Iv         r.          /^           .             .L.I  which  were  wrongfully  designated  by  the  name  of  love. 

Prof.  Moses  Stuart  {Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse^  o      .^         o 

i,  119)  conceives  that  "  in  the  translation  of  piravo-  Vulture  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  two  Heb. 


Eire  by  agite  pcmitentiam  (Matt,  iii,  2),  the  same  spir-    words:  1.  MK*:!,  daah  (only  in  Lev.  xi,  14;  Sept.  yuif/; 
t  was  opnerating  which  led  one  part  of  the  Church  in    Vulg.  milcusY the  parallel  passage,  Deut.  xiv,  18,  has 


ays  Campbell, "  was  not  originally  a  mistranslation  of  miivus;  Isa.  xxxiv,  84,  tXa^oc;  milrus);  and  2.  nj«, 

be  Greek  ptravafiTB^    Dr.  Lingard  {ut  sup.}  renders  aydh  (only  in  Job  xxviii,  7,  yi;^;  vultur;  Lev.  xi,  14, 

t  "  repent.**  iktiv  ;  vultur ;  A.  V. "  kite ;"  Deut.  xiv,  18,  Sept.  omits ; 

We  refer  to  one  passage  more,  often  objected  to  as  Vulg.  milvus ;  A.  V. "  kite*'). 

»Toving  that  the  Vulgate  was  altered  to  serve  a  pur-  j,  x^ere  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  transU- 

wee.     In  Heb.  xi,  21,  the  Vulgate  reads,  as  the  trans-  tion  is  incorrect,  and  that  the  original  words  refer  to 

ation  of  irpwnKuvfiffiP  iwi  to  dxpov  rnc  pa^ov  avrov :  g^me  of  the  smaller  species  of  raptorial  birds,  as  kites  or 

idoravit  fastigium  vi^  ejus.  "  worshipped  the  top  of  ^^^^     n*1  (dayah)  is  evidenUy  svnonvmous  with 

His  [Joseph  •]  rod."    If  the  present  pomtiug  of  the  He-  ^^j,  ^.^^^^^^  ^^^  vemacuUr  for  the  «  kit;*'  in  North 

brew  TOO  (Gen.  xlvii,  31)  be  correct,  the  Seventy,  who  ^^^ca,  and  without  the  epithet  "  red"  for  the  black  kite 

read  it  nap,  "a  staff"  or  "sceptre,**  mart  have  been  especially.     Bochart  (Hieroz.  ii,  195)  explains  it  VuU 

in  error,  wherein  they  were  followed  by  the  Syriac.  fur  niger.    The  Samaritan  and  all  other  Eastern  ver- 

Tholuck  (Commentary  on  Heb.)  U  of  opinion  that  the  gjons  agree  in  rendering  it  "kite.**     n^K  (ayah)  U  yet 

Latin  transUtors  did  not  (as  some  suppose)  overiook  „^^  ceruinlv  referable  to  thU  bird,  which,  in  other 

*^i,"  upon,  and  he  considers  that  this  preposition  with  p,^«^es,  it  i's  Uken  to  represent.     Bochart  (ibid,  ii, 

the  acciiaative  might  easily  lead  to  the  acceptation  in  \^^y^  .^  i,  ^he  same  bird  which  the  Arabs  caU 

which  It  is  taken  by  the  Vulgate,  which  is  also  that  f^^  ^^^           but  does  not  state  what  species 

adopted  by  Chry»ostom  and   fheodoret,  who  expUm  j,^i^  u,  supposing  it,  apparently,  to  be  the  magpie,  the 

the  passage  as  if  Jacob  had  foreseen  Joseph  s  sovereign-  ^^^^  „^^^  ,.^^  ^^-^^^^  however,  is  el-agaag. 

ty,  and  gave  a  proof  of  his  belief  in  it  by  i  he  act  of  ^here  are  two  very  different  species  of  bird  comprised 

adoration  in  the  direction  of  his  eceptre.     This  is,  m  „„^^^  ^^^  p     j^^,,  ^^^  ^„n„^.  ^^e  griffon  {Gyps/ul^ 

Tholuck  a  opmion,  further  conhrmed  bv  the  generally  o     ^    *     i              «  u   •»«;•.     i  h                •  1 1 

J        J*          '     -  iw  \       *     •      -Vw           \        J  rus.  Sav.),  Arab,  nesr;  Heb.  nw3,  nisher;  invariably 

spread  reading  avrou  (his),  not  aurou  (his  own);  and  '          ''*       .  «  .      J      .    ,,      "•  V.    .^ 

he  doubts  if  the  inspired  writer  of  the  epistle  did  not  i  rendered  "eagle"  in  the  A.  V.;  and  the  percn^ter,  or 

himself  so  underetand  the  passage  in  the  Sept,  as  being  KjO'Ptian  vulture  (Neophron  percnopterus,  Sav.),  Arab. 


the  more  significant.  But  should  it  be  admitted,  with 
Tholuck,  that  "the  Protestant  controversialists  have 
very  unjustly  designated  this  passage  of  the  Vulgate  as 


rakhma ;  Heb.  DH1,  rach&m ;  rendered  "  gier-eagle"  in 
the  A.  V.  The  identity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  terms 
in  these  cases  can  scarcely  be  questioned.    However  de- 


one  of  the  moat  palpable  of  its  errors,*'  it  must  be  borne  grading  the  substitution  of  the  ignoble  vulture  for  the 
in  mind  that  Oukelos,  Jonathan,  Symmachus,  and  royal  eagle  may  at  first  sight  appear  in  many  passages, 
Aquila  follow  the  present  reading;  to  which  Jerome  it  must  be  bonie  in  mind  that  the  griffon  is  in  all  its 
also  gives  a  decided  preference,  observing  (on  (xen.    movements  and  characteristics  a  majestic  and  royal  bird, 

f 
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the  largeat  and  moM  powerful  which  u  aeen  on  the  wing 
in  Palestine,  and  Tar  HiT]MUHiiig  the  eagle  in  uie  and 
power,     lla  only  rival  in  these  reipecia  is  the  bearded 

where,  and  which,  since  it  ie  noi,  like  the  griBini,  liald 
on  the  head  aail  neck,  cannot  be  reTerred  to  aa  nfitir 
(sH  Mici,  16).  Verj-  different  is  the  slovenlv  and  cow- 
ardly Egyptian  rulture  {.VfopArva  percuuplfrut),  the 
ramiliar  acaveni^er  ol  all  Oriental  town*  and  villages, 
protected  for  itB  useful  habits,  hi 


^0  VULTURE 

uiimaU.  It  ia  th««fore  hctct  molesiMl  by  lite  mtm^ 
aod  builds  its  neat  on  Ireea  in  Iheir  neicbborhood,  !■■ 
tastically  decorating  it  with  as  many  ngi  of  oiond 
cloth  as  it  can  coUkU      See  Gletik. 

1[.  Thereare  three  specie*  ur so-called  vnltunkimt 
to  inhabit  Palestine : 

1.  The  Ummergeyet  {^Ofpatot  barbatui,  Cuv.),rii* 
is  rare  everywhere,  and  only  Tound  in  desolsK  iniiia- 
lain  regions,  where  it  rears  its  young  in  the  itfditi 
winteramong  ioacceiiBilile  precipices.  It  is  looked  ipa 
by  the  Arabs  as  an  eagle  lalber  thin  ■  vuluin;  lor, 
though  properlv  nnlher  ■  vulture  nor  an  eagle,  il  ii  ilw 
latest  t^rd  of  prey  of  the  old  continent,  and  u  imii^ 
like  the  eagle,  with  formidable  claws.  The  hiad  it 
wholly  featheicd;  its  courage  is  equal  In  its  pmnn; 
and  it  has  a  strength  of  wing  probably  tupnior  In  d 
rapiorians,  excepting  the  condor.  It  is  coutqiKDUj 
found,  with  little  or  no  difference,  froni  Norwar  In  fit 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  the  Pyrenees  til  J^iio. 
This  is  perhaps  the  black  species,  which  is  often  Cfiuted 
on  Egyptian  oionumenls  as  the  bird  of  victoiT,  blm^ 
ing  over  the  head  of  a  ualional  hero  in  battle,  and  iaDf> 
times  with  a  banner  in  each  talon.    Sue  OixiirBAiiii 

2.  The  Griffon  («y;is/a{ri>f,8av.),  meniiouedibn^ 
remarkable  for  its  power  of  vision  and  the  great  bdflrl 
at  which  it  soars.     Aristotle  ( .f  nv. /fuf.  vi,  S}  mim 
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ui  dried  tbem  iiitn  mummies, 
neiitaton,  anxious  lo  distinguish  ea- 
1  that  (he  first-mention- 
Judging  the  whole  fsm- 
hy  the  group  of  camun-eslers  alone,  have 
It  the  Utter  do  nut  attack  a  lit-iiig  prey. 
In  both  cases  Kiev  are  in  error;  with  some  exceptions, 
eagles  follow  armies,  thtnigh  not  so  abundantly  as  vull- 
ores:  and  vultures  attack  living  prey  provided  with 
small  means  of  defence  or  of  littl*  wnghi;  but  their 
talons  having  no  means  of  grasping  with  energy,  or  uf 

prey  on  the  spot,  while  ihe  eagle  carries  it  alofi,  and 
thence  is  ni»re  liable  to  lie  slung  by  a  servient  not  en- 
tirely disabled  than  the  vulture,  who  ciushes  the  head 
of  all  reptiles  it  prevs  ujion.     See  Kaiilk. 

If  we  lake  ihe  Heb.  nyah  in  refer  to  the  retl  kite  («U- 
vut  rfjmfi..  rcmm.\aiid  dngSk  to  the  black  kite  {.Itil- 
rtMUfrr.Temm.l.we  shall  Hud  the  iiicrciLig  sight  of  the 
former  referred  to  In'.lob  (xxviii,  T ),  and  the  gregarious 
halniB  of  the  Istler  by  Isaiah  (xnxiv,  15).  Doth  species 
are  inhatrilant*  of  l*alestiiie,  the  reil  kite  being  found 

where  in  great  numbers,  generally  soaring  at  a  great 
height  over  the  plains,  according  to  Dr.  Roth,  ami  ap- 
parently leaving  the  country  in  winter.  The  black 
kite,  which  is  so  numeroua  everywhere  as  to  be  gregari- 
ous, may  be  seen  at  all  tinies  of  the  year  havering  over 
the  villages  and  the  outskirts  of  towns,on  the  lookout  for 
nflal  and  garbage,  which  are  its  favoiii«  food.  Vulture- 
like, it  seldom,  unless  pressed  by  hunger,  attacks  living 


afar,  and  congregi 

same  singular  instinct  was  remarked  in  tbe  Hmua 

war,  when  vast  numbers  of  this  vulture  wen  culkael 

paign  in  the  neighbnrhocid  of  the  camp,  allhimgli  rn- 
viously  Ihey  had  been  scarcely  known  in  ihe  isuiitrf. 
"  Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  raflw  )a 
gathered  together"  (Matt,  xxiv,  J8);  "  Where  lb<  iliit 
are,  there  ia  she"  (Job  xxxix,3(i).  Travelleis  lurt  ob- 
served this  biril  univenally  distributeil  in  all  thcDMui- 
taiiHHis  anil  rocky  districts  of  Palestine,  and  (spniUy 
ibuodant  in  the  south  •  east.  Its  favorite  bcndin{- 
ilaces  are  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericbo,  and  itt 
round  the  Dead  Sea. 


(Ovps/nhnu). 

8.  The  third  species  ia  the  above  Egyptian  Tnlime 
(.VMpAmri  prrautplfnii,  Sav.),  often  called  PharaohV 
ben.  observed  in  Palestine  by  Hasaelquist  and  all  subao- 
quent  travellers,  and  very  numerous  everj'where. 

Two  other  species  of  very  large  rize,  the  eared  and  □- 
nerenusvultures(ral/Hraii6uv).  ISmiih.and  I'vAvrciie- 
reui,  L.)  although  inhabitants  of  the  neighborii^  eoan- 
tries,  and  probably  also  of  the  wulh-east  of  Palestine, 
have  not  yet  been  noted  in  collections  from  that  countrr 

Most  of  the  above-named  specie*  are  o 
seen   in  Ibe   north  of  Europe.      The  viua 
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illbrent  species;  but  those  of  Egypt,  frequenting 
le  Pyramids,  are  known  to  bark  in  the  night  like 
JgSb  Excepting  the  percnoptfiine  (or  carrion)  vult- 
rtBf  all  the  other  species  are  of  large  size;  some 
iperior  in  bulk  to  the  swan,  and  others  a  little  less, 
he  Nubian  species  has  been  figured  in  Kitto*s  Pal- 
time ;  the  fulrus  in  Harris's  Diet,  of  the  Sat,  Hist, 


of  (he  BOtlA,  See  also  Tristram,  Sat.  ffitt,  of  ike 
BtbU,  p.  173  sq. ;  Wood,  BibU  A  nimais,  p.  S40  sq.  See 
Kite. 

Vulturius  (Or.  rvrraioc)t  in  Greek  mythology,  is 
a  surname  under  which  a  temple  was  built  for  Apcilo, 
by  a  shepherd,  because  the  god  had  saved  him,  by 
vultures,  from  death  in  a  large  deep  cave. 


w. 


ITITaajen  (or  \7aaBeii,  or  "Waeyen),  Hans 
in  i>sR  (1),  a  Dutch  theologian,  was  bom  at  Aroster- 
m,  July  1%  1639.  He  began  his  studies  at  Utrecht, 
iMioe  he  proceeded  successively  to  Heidelberg,  (Tcne- 
f  and  Basle,  and  returned  in  1662  to  his  native  ooun- 
%  as  doctor  of  divinity,  to  preach  in  Sparendam.  In 
i&  he  was  called  to  Leeuwarden,  and  in  1672  to  Mid- 
Ibarg,  but  in  1677  he  was  forced  by  the  intrigues  of 
ilUam  Momma  to  retire  from  the  latter  place.  The 
ne  year  he  was  made  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Franeker, 
which  office  he  added  (in  16H0)  that  of  univer- 
y  pieacber  and  state  historian.  He  resided  with  the 
inoe  of  Orange  as  councillor  until  his  death,  Nov.  4, 
01.  He  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
at  oontruveniialists  of  Holland,  and  wrote,  JSvmma 
i^thgitB  Chrittuinac — Enchiridion  Theoloffim  Chris- 
uub: — De  Antiguitate  Litternrum  Judaictirum:  — 
USbra  Veriiatit  et  Rationes  tie  Verba  IJei,  Libra  RU' 
mgeUi  Ohrermt : — De  Xnytft  Distertatio  contra  Clericum, 
c  Set  Vriemoet,  Series  Professorum  Franeqwra- 
vrttm  ;  Ji)cher,  A  Ifffemeines  GeUhrten  -  /^exikon,  s.  v. ; 
Urat,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  490;  Biographie  UnirerseUe^  s.  v. 
IP.) 

Waajen,  Hans  van  der  (2),  son  of  the  preceding, 
IS  bi>m  OcC  20,  1677,  at  Middelbui^,  and  succeeded 
8  father  in  his  literary  and  clerical  positions.  He 
ed  Dec  9, 1716,  leaving  no  original  works.  See  Bio- 
apkie  UnirerseUe^  s.  v. 

ITITaast  (or  Waat,  Lat.  Vkdastuh),  St.^  a  French 
^lesiastic,  was  bom,  according  to  some,  on  the  borders 
Perigord  and  Limousin,  and,  according  to  others,  at 
uL  After  living  a  hermit  life  near  the  latter  place, 
was  ordained  as  priest  by  its  bishop  and  made  cate- 
tst  of  Clovis,  who  had  just  embraced  Christianity 
t6).  That  prince  took  him  to  Kheiras  and  recom- 
•nded  him  to  Reroi,  who  nominated  him  as  bishop  of 
ras  (about  499),  and  afterwards  of  Carabrai  (about 
)).  He  aboKshed  the  idolatrous  customs  of  both  sees, 
d  built  chapels,  etc  He  died  at  Arras,  Feb.  6,  540. 
e  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Ghterale^  s.  v. 

"Wabat,  Christlikb  GarrwALD,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
ipan  of  Germany,  was  bora  Oct.  14,  1694,  at  Dresden, 
e  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  appointed  deacon  at 
sderan  in  1726,  pastor  at  Dobeln  in  1783,  superin- 
ndent  at  Rochiita  in  173o,  where  he  died,  June  25, 
43,  having  in  1787  been  honored  with  the  doctorate 
divinit}'  by  the  Wittenberg  University.  He  wrote, 
Sgiidker  Dekkzdtd  m  geistiichen  Betrachtungni :  — 
i«pyt4iiio  de  Divina  Kssentia  nnm  Masculhmm  et 
^ntummm  Admitiat:  —  De  /ntellectu  ffumiino  ctmfra 
h  Lockium,  See  Xeue  Zeitungen  poft  geUhrten  Suchen ; 
)cher,  A  Ugtmemes  GeUhrten- Lexikon^  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

'WMohler,  Luowig,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  (>er- 
any,wa8  born  April  15,  1767,  at  Gotha.  In  1790  he 
IS  rector  at  Herford,  in  1794  professor  of  theology  at 
inteln,  in  1802  professor  of  history  at  Marburg,  and 
ed  April  4, 1888,  at  Breslau,  as  member  of  consistory 
td  professor  of  history.  He  wrote,  Die  Pnriser  Blut- 
ckzeit  (Leips.  1826):  —  Afiinsrher's  I^hen  w.  nach- 
tassene  8chr\ften  (Frankfort.  \S17):— Dvuterf a tio  In- 
fgyraUs  de  Pseudo-Phocylide  (Kinteln,  1788).  See 
irst,  B^  Jud,  iii,  488;  Winer.  Handb.  der  theol  Lit. 
10,161,587,821,865.     (KP.) 

Waohamuth,  Eknbt  Wiuikijm  Go-rrLiiOi,  a  Ger- 


man historian,  was  bora  Dec  28, 1784,  at  Hildesheim* 
In  1825  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  Leipsic, 
and  died  Jan.  23,  1866.  He  wrote,  HeUemache  AUer^ 
thumskuttde  (2d  ed.  Halle,  1843,  4  vols.)  i—Europdische 
SUtengeschichte  (Leips.  1831-39,  5  vols.) :— />«!r  deuiscke 
Bauemkrieg  zur  Zeit  der  Heformation  (ibid.  1834) : — 
GeMchickte  Frankreichs  im  Revolutionszeitalier  (Ham- 
burg, 1840-44,  4  vols. ) :  —  Geschichie  des  Zeitalters  der 
Hevolutiun  (Leips.  1846-48,  4  vols.): — AUgemeine  Cul^ 
tvrgeschichte  ( ibid.  1850-52,  3  vols. ).  See  Zuchold, 
Bik  TheoL  ii,  1407.     {B,  P.) 

TT^Hohter,  Johamm,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bora  in  1768.  In  1807  he  was  appointed 
evangelical  member  of  consistory  and  superintendent  at 
Vienna ;  in  1819  he  became  director  of  the  Protestant 
Theological  Lutheran  Seminar}' ;  and  died  April  26^ 
1827.  In  connection  with  K.  Cleynroann,  he  published 
AUgem,  prakt.  BiUiothek  Jur  Prediger  u.  Schulmamter 
(Vienna,  1801-3, 2  vols,).  His  own  8ermons  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  some  friends  ( ibid.  1828,  2 
vols.).  See  Winer,  I/andb,  der  theol,  LUeratur,  ii,  37^ 
143.     (R  P.) 

TT^ttohtler,  Jakob,  a  Lutheran  theolc^ian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bora  at  (xrimma,  Sept.  17, 1638.  He  studied 
at  Wittenberg,  where,  in  1665,  he  became  adjunct  ta 
the  philosophical  faculty.  In  1666  he  was  made  arch-> 
deacon  at  Oschatz,  and  in  1679  superintendent  at  Gom-> 
mern.  For  the  same  position  he  was  called  in  1687  to 
Reluig,  was  in  1698  created  doctor  of  divinity,  and  died 
Nov.  4, 1702.  He  wrote,  rAft/fta«/tcrc  VitmUitis  Demon-* 
stratio  contra  J,  Spenenim: — De  Cathedra  Confessionali 
contra  Spenerum : — Harmonia  Sacra  Paradetiraf  etc 
See  Pipping,  Memoria  Thei4ogorum;  Kanft,  Ijeben  der 
chursdchsischen  Gottesgelehrten ;  Jocher,  AUgenteines  Ge^ 
lehtien-fjearikon,  s.  v.     (  B.  P.) 

\7ack,  Casper,  a  German  Reformed  minister,  was 
bora  at  Philadelphia  in  1752.  He  began  the  study  of 
theology  under  Dr.  Weyberg  in  his  eleventh  year,  and 
received  calls  at  the  age  of  eighteen ;  but  his  licensure 
and  ordination  were  deferred  until  the  Classis  in  Hol- 
land could  lye  consulted,  which  occurretl  soon  after.  He 
labored  extensively  among  the  (rennans  who  had  fleil 
from  Rhenish  Prussia  to  Holland  in  1705  and  in  1707 
sailed  to  Philadelphia,  afterwards  settling  in  New  Jer« 
sey  and  Pennsylvania.  He  was  pastor  at  Tohicken, 
Indian  Field,  and  fireat  Swamp,  Pa.,  from  1771  to  1773 ; 
the  same,  with  the  addition  of  Nacomixen,  from  1773  to 
1782;  German  Valley,  Fox  Hill,  and  Rockaway.  N.  J., 
from  1782  to  1809,  including  services  at  Stillwater, 
Hardwick,  and  Knowlton ;  pastor  at  (vcrmantown  and 
Whitemarsh,  Pa.,  from  1809  to  1821;  Whitemarsh,from 
1821  to  1823.  During  the  Revolution  he  was  a  warm 
patriot.  He  died  July  19, 1839.  See  Harbaugh,  Fa- 
thers of  the  German  Ref.  Church,  ii,  173  sq. 

Wack,  Charles  P.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minis- 
ter, grandson  of  Casper  Wack,  graduated  at  the  New 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1829.  He  was 
pastor  at  Caroline,  N.  Y.,  in  1831 ;  Bellona  from  1831  to^ 
IHAb :  Lebanon,  N.  J.,  from  1885  to  1840;  Trenton  (First 
Church)  from  1841  to  1844;  German  Reformed  Churchy 
at  the  same  place,  from  1845  to  1852.  He  died  in  1866. 
He  left  a  large  amount  of  MS.  containing  sket^rhes  of 
prominent  ministers  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church, 
which  was  used  by  Mr.  Sprague  in  the  preparation  of 
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falB  Afuudt  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,     See  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Ref,  Church  in  A  mericay  s.  v. 

"Waok,  George,  a  miuititer  of  the  German  Re- 
foniied  Church,  was  bom  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  March 
1,  1776.  After  having  pursued  a  course  of  classical 
studies,  he  was  taught  theology  by  his  father,  then  pas- 
tor in  Huckaway,  N.  J.  He  was  licensed  and  ordained 
in  1801.  In  180*2  be  became  pastor  of  churches  in 
Montgomery'  and  Bucks  counties.  In  this  charge  he 
spent  a  long  life.  In  1846,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age,  he  was  compelled  by  increasing  infirmities  to 
quit  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry.  He  died  Feb. 
17, 1856,  after  a  ministry  of  fifty-nine  years.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  simplicity  of  heart,  which  with  age  made 
him  a  fiatriarch  in  the  Church.  He  was  able  to  preach 
in  German  and  English. 

'Wack,  John  J.,  an  American  minister  of  the  Ger- 


sioned.  It  glowed  with  the  peculiar  fire  of  the  Sooth. 
Patrick  Henry  himself  pronounced  Davies  and  Wadcfel 
the  greatest  orators  of  the  age.  In  him  were  bteocM 
"the  poet's  hand  and  prophet's  fire."  Dr. Waddd pob- 
lished  nothing  during  his  life,  and  gave  orden  that  ill 
his  MSS.  should  be  bunied  after  his  death.  Several  of 
his  ten  children  occupie<i  important  {Misitions  in  8orie> 
ty.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpily  iii,2M; 
Thomas,  Pronouncing  Biog,  Diet. ;  Foote,  Shetcke$  of 
Virginutt  vol.  i ;  Life  of  Rev,  Dr,  Alexander;  Ha/ri> 
nuin  of  the  Southland  Prot.  and  Her,  Oct.  24, 1844: 
Davidson,  Hist,  of  the  PreA,  Church  in  Kentuchf,^'iB\ 
Letters  of  a  British  Spy,  let.  vii.     (J.  L.  S.) 

"Waddel,  Moses,  D.D.,a  Presbyterian  divine, vat 
bom  in  Iredell  County,  N.  C,  July  29,  1770.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  academic  ixiucation,  graduated  at  Hamp- 
den Sidney  CoUege  in  1791,  and  was  licensed  by  HaiH 


man  Kelormed  Church  whose  churches  finallv  joined  '  «^«'  Presbytery  of  Virginia  in  May,  1792.     He  Unght 

the  Dutch  communion,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia.  June  '  ^^"^^  »"  Columbia  County,  Ga.  (1793-1801);  then  io 
14, 1774,  and  studied  theology  with  his  brother,  Casper  (  Vienna,  AbbevUle  District,  S.  C.  (1802-1804).    He  re- 

Wack.     He  was  pastor  at  Amwell,  N.  J.,  from  1798  to  ■  ™«^'«1  ^  WUlington,  S.  C,  in  1804,  where  he  remained 

1803;  supplied  Knowllon  and  Hanlwick  from  1798  to  i  ""t»^  May,  1819,  when,  having  in  the  previous  year  beea 

1806;  pastor  at  Canajoharie  and  Stone  Arabia,  N.  Y.,  elected  president  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  be  en- 

from  1803  to  1814;  suspended  on  account  of  intem-  tered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office.     "  The  effect  of  hii 

perance  in  1816;  preached  as  an  independent  at  On-  coming  to  this  institution  was  almost  magical:  it  very 

ajoharie  and  Stone  Arabia  from  1816  to  1827;  also  *^^  atuined  a  measure  of  prosperity  altogether  uo- 

preached  in  the  Independent  Church  of  Tillaborough  equalletl  in  its  previous  history."     He  resigned  thupo- 

for  several  vears.     He  died  at  EphraUh,  N.  Y.,  Mav  »»t*""  »"  August,  1829,  and  then  returned  to  Willingtiin. 

26,  1861.     See  Corwin,  3fanual  of  the  Ref  Church  in  **»«  1«^"  "*  **>«  ministry  he  continued  six  or  mm 

America  s.  v.  years  longer.     In  September,  1836,  be  was  visited  iritb 

--,     ,  1   TT  T^  T^  ^,  ■  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which  incapacitated  him  fur  ill 

Waokernagel.  Kari,  Ei.lard  Phimpp  .  «er-  ^j;^.^  ^^^^^    },^  ^ji^  j„,    2i,T»40.    D..  ff«kW 

man  Protectant  hj-m..olo«.rt  of  great  note  w«  bom  at  ^„  di«i„     -..h^d  a.  an  inMructor.    "  He  mav  be  juallr 

IJerhn,  June  28    1800,  where  »\m  he  Mud.ed  natural  eonsiderert  a»  the  father  of  claaaical  education  U.  the 
«j.ence«  and  phdolopy     In  1820  he  wa*  proajoted  at  ^„„,„,  ^f^^^^  Carolina  and  Georgia."   A.. 

hrlanRenaa  doctor  of  phjlD«.phy,  ami, „  1861  the  bm-  c,.ri.lian,  his  character  was  unexceptionawl    H..« 

vemty  of  Br«Uu  inferred  on  h.m  the  dcRree  of  doctor  ,^^^^  ,„j  ^„„„„j  ;„  .^^  digeharg^  of  hi.  minidnul 

ofd.v.n.  y    Hed.«^June20  187<,atI)re8den, where  he  j^,,     ,„,,  ^^  .hrank  from  no  Ubir  which  hU  ecdei- 

bad  resided  from  1800    Wackernagelwa.  a  member  of  „,i^,,   „,,ji„„,  j^^  hi„      HU  «vte  »r 

different  learned  societie.  of  Germany  and  Holland  p„,ehing  w*i  plain,  simple,  iud  eamert.    Hepiibliih- 

Besides •number of  worlis on  matheinatics and  natural  '^   „„^;„  „y  „;„  Calharim  Klhahlh  SmJ (}i. V- 

sciences,  he  published  veiy  important  contnbutions  to  j^jo  ,2„„)    •'^  ^„  ,  highly  inteiesting  and  p..puUt 

German  hymnotogy.  which  m^e  h.m  an  «uth«nty  u.  ^„,^  „  „^,  j^jj^^^  b^.^^J  f^^  ,h„  \^  passS  to  » 

that  department.    We  name,  /),«  d™,cA.  A«rW^  ^^ird  edition  in  the  Uniled  Sutes.  and  waL  publi*t.«A 

t"''^^'^'  •'".•6--'"*'-*''."*^.(J""''fort-on-the-  a ^r.  Pulpit,  W.eS;  Allibone. /XrtTo/ AW/. ,»d .4  .'•"• 

<ius  der  Zett  der  I  eifolguwf  tm  lb.  Jahrhundert  (186/):  ;;  i«-'    Vj  i!  g  ^ 

—  Das  deutsche   Kirchenlied  von  den  altesten   Zeiten      *„,_*  ^  _  *  ,     ^  v    .  -^ -.        .^— »<> 

( I^ips.  1864-73,  4  vols. ).     Besides  these,  he  published  ,.  Waddheam  (or  Goddamus),  Adah, D.D.,  an  ^^ 

the  hymns  of  Paul  (ierhard,  Martin  Luther,  and  .Tohann  t?^  *'??^'^"  of  Norwich,  was  profusor  at  Ox  «  ^» 

Hermann.     See  Zuchold,  ^iWL  Theol  ii,  1408;  Theoh^  ^\^}^^  ^^\  ^^ fommetUanfon  the  SenUncet^ 

ifisches  Unirers<d-r^x.B,y.;  Koch,  Gesch.  d,  deuUchen  published  at  Pans  in  lol2.     See  Mosheim,  //«r.  c 

Kirrhenliedes,  vii,  47  sq.     (B.  P.)  ^^«'^*'  ^^' "'» ^"'-  ^»^'»  P^  "» <^^  »>• 

Waddel,  James,  D.D.,  a   Presbyterian   divine,       ^*^^»  ^"i"^^  f  f^"*^  ^i**?!!  **^ilf  ^ 

celebrated  for  his  eloquence,  and  immortalized  by  the  r'f  ^^"1  *^  ^  ■terford,  Ireland,  Oct,  16, 1. 588.-     He 

pen  of  WUliam  Wirt  as  "  The  Blind  Preacher,'^  was  bom  J^.^^.f*??^  *"  Portugal;  joined  the  Frtnciacan  i 

at  Newrv,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  Julv,  1739.     He  ^"  ^^^^'^  ^^^"'^  P'^'^^^'  of  divinity  at  the  Lniv 

came  with  his  parents  at  an  eariv  age  to  America,  was  'f  ^■"?*"^,L  ^"^""^^  ^  fT^  .1°  ^^,^^T^«^ 

^-ilucated  at  Dr.  Finlav's  Nottingham  Academy,  studied  ^V""^^*^ »"  ^f^  ^*>**  College  of  St.  Isidore  for  Irish 

theologv  with  the   kev.John  Todd,  was  licensetl  to  «"^*"»»  took  part  with  the  Janseniats  in  the  fi. 

preach  bv  the  Presbvter.-  of  Hanover  April  2, 1761,  and  controversy  of  that  name,  but  retracted  hia  view*  »poo 

was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  churches  of  ^*»«  publication  of  the  papal  bull  of  condemnatioir;  *oJ 

Lancaster  and  Northumberland,  Va.,  Oct.  7,  1762.     In  was  procurator  of  the  Franciscans  at  Rome  from  m 

1778  he  to.>k  charge  of  the  Tinkling  Spring  congrega-  '^.^  ',f  "**  ""^^TTJ"!'^?'  ^T  ^^l'*"  ^^^    ^^ 

tion,Va.;  in  1783  he  organized  a  congregation  at  Staun-  llf*  »• /^"^  i^^i!;?  '      ^'  A^T^*^  **"  worfaare^ 

l.m,to  whom  he  preached  on  alten.arc  Sabbaths;  in  ThellutoryandBMiographyofthef'rann^^ 

1786  he  removed  to   Louisa  County,  Va.,  to  an  estate  Amuiles(hdtfiu  Afmorufn:^^j^^ 

which  he  had  purchased,  and  while  there  he  lost  his  ^""  A«>m*:-and  Scrtptore,  Ordsnu  Mviomm. 
sight  from  cataract,  but  still  continued  to  preach.     It        "Waddlngton,  Edw^ard,  D.D.,  an  English  pre 

was  during  this  i)eriod  that  Mr.  Wirt  was  thrilled  bv  a^»  was  bishop  of  Chichester  from  1724  until  his  deal 

his  eliKjuence  in  the  secludetl  little  church  in  Orange  in  1731.     He  published  some  Sermons  in  1718,  173 

County.     In  1792  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferre<l  «"<!  1"29' 

ii|Min  him  by  Dickinson  College,  Pa.     He  died  in  great        "Waddillgton,  George,  D.D.,  an  English  dirinf^ 

triumph,  Sept.  17,  1805.     The  testimonies  to  Dr.  Wad-  traveller,  and  historian,  was  bom  Sept. 7, 1793.    He  wa» 

<lors  .surpassing  ekx^uence  are  numen)us  and  unqucs-  educated  at  the  Charter-house,  London,  and  Trinity  Col 

tiouabU*.     HiH  orator}- was  simple,  majestic,  and  impas-  lege,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  id  1815;  ukI  * 
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tM  ubMquently  elected  relluw  or  TriiiilyCullecF.  He  lu  KuUaiid,  BrUtoL  Like  dean  Sirin,  he  "  di»d  at  the 
leroted  hinaclf  for  a  couaidenble  period  to  Urient*!  tup.''  The  iiilellecl,  too  active  in  life,  loit  ila  cuniiing, 
avel,  and  was  fur  aome  years  vicar  of  Misham,  York-  the  memary  ita  power.  Finally,  the  great  ipirit  paaaed 
Ure.     In  IMO  he  wb«  iiistalleil  dean  at  Durham,  and   away,  Nov.  7, 1876. 

a  1841  became  Ant  warden  uf  the  University  uf  Dur-  "Seldom  has  n  man  been  intrusted  with  an  intetlcot 
•tD.  He  *u  geDcnnis  in  his  charitie*,  and  ■  strong  at  once  su  alroiif;  and  so  ipriKhliy;  aeldom  have  the 
upponer  of  liberal  opinions.  He  died  at  Durham,  July  earnest  student,  the  powerful  preacher,  and  the  effective 
0, 1869.  tils  principal  works  are,  Jaanufl  af  a  Vint  idnitniHtralor  been  ao  haf^liy  uniled  in  the  aamc  per- 
t  Some  ParU  v/ flhiapia  (1S22);  — A  Vitil  lo  Gract  aon.  Waddy  wan  a  great  and  nohle  Ddan,  of  itToi^y 
■  V*-£i  tmd  1%U  (1S2&):— rAe  Pmnl  CoaJHion  ami  marked  individuality,  strict  integrity,  and  high-toned 
'rotprcU  aftht  Grttk  or  OrUnlal  Cliar(A,ti/c  (11129) i  huiior. ailmirahie  alike  in  public  and  private  life''(Jfiri- 
-flitlary  of  Ihr  Ckurck  from  tkr.  KarliiM  Aga  ume\iilti,W77,p.m.  In  a  beantirul  and  masterly  atemori- 
C^fitrmalitM  (ISS5): — llltlory  of  Ihe  Rtjiirmatiim  on  I  al,an  intmilaUe  piece  of  characterization,  Rev.  William 
ir  CohHmhH  (1841):— and  Tkra  /.rctara  <m  XatioMl  I  .\rrhiir  thus  >pvaksnri>r.  Waddv  as  a  preacher:  "Thiiee 
:diaitioH  (IMo).  who  b.Mt  knew  thew  private  Ojualitio  also  best  knew 

Waddle.  Rkw*««,D.D.,.  minister  of  the  UniW  ' '!'«  V"*;  (t'-vity  depth,  and  elevation,  which  t.»k  up 
teabvterian  Church,  wa*  bom  in  OhioCountv.  Va.,  June  1  ""'  "*"""  '"'"  *"*"  "''  "I'Pf' "«  '"  •"*  i""!'"'  **™  ■■ 
,    1  jjC,,      At  t        ti  f  1      com      need    "P"""*"*""*  ■*  '"*  "*•-     ''o  *••  ""t  ni>«  Ihe  [nend 

ntftoo.  O.,  (ci  tnist  him  in  i  gnmmir-Khunl.    In  No-  ^J^'''"[^„    "  "r'n  .     (  "[h   j*  "I'      »              "^ 

■miller,  11,'Jii.  he  enlereil  llie  ihevlfvi™!  aeminerv  at'  „       .'.^        ,,.'_       ,.       . 

•itt.burgh,i™n  whence  he  gr-luated?  He  w».  lice^tse-l  '  "'T**!'  /""f-'  ""J'  ""^  "^'Tf^'  *"■  ^"a 

0  preach  at  Waahington  AprU  28, 1828.  and  accepted  '"  ■"""  ^\'"  ^"^  "^^'P^},  '".?  """'  *"'«'"  ""' 
.  <^l  to  Jonathan  CVeek,  K.»h  Creek.  Thorn ville,  and  "^^^  ^^^^  ^"fl  ^^  '',""?  "  "L""""  "'  ^"7 
t»«.HUc  and  the  f.dlo^ing  May  w.;  oidained  He  """^'  "^l"*  "'""''  ""■  ^"t  ""'J'!^  '  """  "'""'' 
eniainedo.-etihi.charKe  seven, ear*  when  he  accept-  «™<»*'«»  f™"  '"^J-  *'»*T  '^  "«  «>"'"«»«^«- 
■d.c-il  to  Craokeii  Creek  where"  his  ULor.  were  ereat-  talm.  itrong,  reverent,  and  original;  acnle,  lufty.  rich, 
V  blr*Ml.  He  remained  there  six  years,  durii.ir  ^hieh  ""''  °*^"  *'"^  *"  ""'■"'■'«'  <>»  Master'^  nH«age,  and 
i™  he  was  inurumental  in  foundiniz  Muskinnum  Col-  '*'•'  '''*  M"""'"  *'"  "f*™  "•«  ««1"  (»~  ^-t/"'-  P- "' 
-ge..  He  was  sent  with  ]>r.rmdl.^«mi^<«,aryt«  "g-^  ';  I"- WjJ'ly-'" 'he  brightest  and  m«l  vivid 
ndian«,IUinoi-,l«wa,nndS!i««urL  In  1858  he  labor-  «f  ■»«' ;°. -o™')--  No  .«e  that  ever  pa»ed  a  free  hour 
d  as  .  misaiunarv  «  ChleaRo.  In  1859  he  took  charge  '"  J*"! '"'*f ""«  *"^,.^">'  "'"'''  '«''"**  ,""■  ''«" 
ra  Church  in  K™ton,l»!^here  he  remaine.1  until  1871,  '*'"''''"'  8°'"'  *"  '  7".  Jf  "'"  ,"'  """^  •"""'  "' 
ben  he  was  eiecte.1  bv  the  friend,  of  the  Hiblc  in  o.™-  "">"  P"ne"'t  <"  >»-«  "^"'"^IT^  ^""^  "', 
,„n-*-ho.J*  to  represent  lUntin  Cmntv  in  the  Legisla-  "P*'^"^-  "«'?  '^^''^  '^.'''«'-  f*™  K"™'^^  "™ 
«  of  Ohio.  He  re,»iered  satisf.clion  to  hi.  conStitn-  "'""' !""  '"^""'''y  «"™=.  "oa  gn,M*jue  the  play 
«^  ».d  maintained  hi.  ch.r«,ter  as  .  minUter  in  hi.  ?f.  *"'  ■"    ""  "T^'V      '""■"l'^"''*    <^'-  ''■  "* 

lume  was  a  «vnoiivm  '^''W'-        "*    *          flaahmg  of  steel,  it  never  gave  an 

ittm     /ur'  p  4  \  imiireiiaiuii  of  lew  than  the  strength  of  ateel"  (Arthur). 

nio/j.     (W.  1-.3.}  ..ni^hun„,.„^„,„briiii,„i,,rt„,,„e]i  like  the 

^7'Bddr,8asii;(:t.Doi-Hi.ANi>,n.D.,anKngliBhWe«-  tUmeofa  diamond,  bright  but  mit  burning"  (Slmpoon, 

van  Methodist  minister,  sun  of  Rev.  Richard  Waddy.  in  .V.  >'.  ChHtliiin  Adroealr.  Nov.  18. 1880). 

as  bom  at  Burtun-on-Trent,  Aug.  G,  1801.     He  was  Of  l>r.  Waddy's  wrilinga  there  were  published,  Err- 

lucateil  at  the  Weah>yaii  Academy,  Woodhouie  Grove,  Irr  llaU  Uelun  on  Sinfrrily  (I.dnd.  1868)  -.—Jir-prtti- 

urk«hire(l81StolKi9).     In  1820  he  was  sppranticed  dnKiuf  Otnr^i  (ibid.  ISAO) :— a  voluOM  of  iVmnofu,  is- 

1  ■  linen-draper  in  Lcmdon— in  an  occupation  uncoiigen-  sued  by  his  family  :—aud  several  JcWrfMM,/.*(ffri,etc., 
il,  and  tt  a  master  unsciupuhius.  He  anil  his  fellow-  preserved  in  hii  f.ifr.  .See  particularly  a  I^ltr  to  lie 
pprenlioe— the  late  Samuel  Warren,  H.l>.,  L1.I)„  au-  Lomlon  rinv*  (Sept.  8, 1849)  in  defence  of  the  action  of 
nor  of  ra  Thoaimd  u  Ymr.  etc..  and  son  of  Ur.  Sam-  the  Conference  in  rt  Everett,  (irifHlb,  and  Dunn  (^l.ifi, 
el  Warren,  famous  in  Uethoilist  history— had  tn  ideep  p.  209-219):  and  a  /.rrtkre  on  riijieiy  (p.  364-4115,  Ap- 
n  the  Bncir  under  the  shop  cunnter;  ami  on  account  of  pendix).  Waddy,  like  mnal  of  the  Briluh  Wesleyaii 
lis  refusal  to  be  implicated  in  the  ilishonesty  uf  his  clivinva,  could  aee  no  good  in  the  Koman  Catholic 
aailer,  young  Waddy  was  soon  banished  l«  soil  goods  Church.  He  cloaes  this  able  lecture  with  ■  highly 
nadBmp,ciihl,undcrgrounddepartment,where,nocus-  rhetorical  and  unlimited  denunciation  of  the  baleil 
rHnen  appearing,  be  commenced,  by  the  aid  of  a  flick-  L'hiirch,  a  denunciation  repugnant  alike  lo  fact  and 
ring  lamp,  the  study  of  medicine.  His  indomiiablu  charitv.  Dr.  Waddy  was  Ihe  brother  of  Kev.  Benjamin 
pirii  was  leading  the  way  !••  eminence  a>  a  medical  U.  Waddy,  and  father  of  Samuel  D,  Waddy,  Q-C,  a 
nan,  when  his  convenuun  {ISii)  gave  him  to  Ihe  min-  prominent  liberal  member  of  Parliament,  and  of  Rev. 
itiydSjo).  HiiichargeswereCambridge,I,Tnn(182l>).  John  T.  Waddy,  of  tha  British  Conferenre.  See  .Vm- 
irmingham  (1837),  liateahead  <  1829 ),  Nurthamptim  uln  of  CoHfimee  (Ijani.  18:7),  p.  17;  Lift  of  S.  It. 
831),  ShelSehl(l83«),Hull  (1840),  Bath  (IH41),gin-  WoMg,  /I.V,  by  his  youngest  daughter  (ibid.  1878, 
narxhip  of  We«ley  College,  ^hefBekl— an  iiistilutton  12mn),  ■  beautilid  and  admirably  written  biography; 
hich    he    had  founded,  and   now  saved- (1814-62},  Stevenson, //uf. d/ (.%  AutnJ  aofK^  p. 226. 

•ST  '.ra,T3ii,r5r;'»'i:'!;:'.."S  .j'^':f;ii^-:  r  ti-S'-is  r  t'; 

im'a  Factories  Education  Bill,  and  receiveil  the  thanks        _    .      .  ■     V'    -  *'.  j  <■     '     j  .      . 

lord  Duncan.    In  18*3  he  had  a  .emarkaUe  c««pc   """^  *'""  """"'  "'""""'  '""  ''""'^  "  "  "^ 
im  ihe«hipwreekortbe''Queen,"onherwaytolJub-   ,n^,", 
I,  a  thrilling  account  of  which  he  published  in  London,  ' ,    . 

1.1  reprinted  in  hiattf-e.  The  following  spring  he  w»  ,J„^h.8hddon,and  Monkton.  vrrN."«h™|*m,  N.Y. 
;«,,  «nt  to  Ireland  on  a  m».o..ary  deputation  In  j^  f^j  ^„  supemum .rated,  and  in  1852  w«  super- 
^«d  h  "tctS^  t^  W   le     oonfcrence  and  re-  „      .^     Amstcrdim,  N.  Y.  July  28,  im. 


ived  his  doctorate  ftnm  Wealeyan  University,  Conn.    -^  Vimula  of  Amtal  ComferaKtt  1869  n.  117 
BTinanyyeanhewas  treaaureruftheChildren'sFund.    '       '  ■'  -'  .         ,  p.       ■ 

I  1870  Dr.  Waddy  became  aupemumerarj-,  and  retired       VTadv,  Deborab  B.  Llpbun,  *n  eminent 
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tist  mifluonaiy,  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Wade,  was 
bom  in  Nelson,  N.  T.,  June  10,  1801.  She  sailed  for 
Burmah,  the  field  of  Christian  labor  to  which  she  and 
her  husband  had  been  designated  by  the  Baptist  Trien- 
nial Convention,  June  22, 1823,  and  arrived  at  Calcutta 
Oct.  19,  and  Rangoon  Dec  6,  of  the  same  year.  Soon 
after  they  reached  their  station,  the  first  Burmese  war 
broke  (»ut,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  Doorgapoore,  about  five  miles  from  Calcutta. 
Here  they  gave  themselves  to  the  work  of  studying  the 
Burmese  language  and  fitting  themselves  for  the  mis- 
sionary labors  upon  which  they  proposed  to  enter  when- 
ever the  providence  of  God  should  prepare  the  way.  In 
1826,  the  war  having  ended,  they  returned  to  Burmah. 
and  took  up  their  residence  at  Amherst,  in  the  month 
of  November.  Mrs.  Wade  devoted  herself  for  a  time  to 
the  care  of  the  infant  left  by  the  first  Mrs.  Judson,  and 
on  its  decease  she  established  and  superintended  a  school 
for  Burman  girls,  and  performed  missionary  labor  among 
the  Burman  women.  Amherst  not  proving  to  be  so 
hopeful  a  place  for  missionary  work,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade 
removed  to  Maulmain,  and  in  1830  to  Rangoon.  Sub- 
sequently they  went  to  Mergin.  In  all  these  different 
stations  Mrs.  Wade  devoted  herself  with  great  fidelity 
and  perseverance  to  the  work  which  she  had  undertak- 
en. We  have  read  of  but  few  persons  who  were  more 
thoroughly  consecrated  to  the  service  of  their  Master, 
and  lived  as  if  immediately  in  his  divine  presence.  She 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  1833  on  account  of  the 
ill -health  of  her  husband.  Wherever  she  went,  her 
presence  was  an  inspiration,  and  she  was  the  means  of 
arousing  the  deepest  interest  in  the  cause  of  foreign 
missions.  She  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  her  native 
land,  and  then  returned  to  the  sphere  of  her  labor,  once 
more  to  devote  herself  to  the  service  of  her  Lord.  What 
she  accomplished  during  the  next  fourteen  years  cannot 
be  told  in  a  sketch  so  brief  as  this.  The  records  of  the 
final  day,  alonc^  will  disclose  it.  The  health  of  her  hus- 
band again  bn»ke  down,  and  she  once  more  went  back 
to  her  native  land,  reaching  Boston  July  31,  1848,  and 
remaining  in  her  own  country  two  years;  at  useful,  per- 
haps, at  home  as  she  had  been  on  foreign  shores  in  the 
great  work  to  which  she  had  consecrated  all  her  faculties. 
On  July  26, 18d0,'8he  again  set  sail  for  the  flast,  and  in 
due  time  stood  once  more  on  the  soil  of  Burmah.  Her 
missionary  labors  were  carried  on  in  Maulmain  and  Ta- 
voy,and  continued  up  to  within  a  fvw  months  of  the  close 
of  her  life.  Some  time  l>efore  the  end  of  her  toils  was 
reache<l,  she  wrote  to  a  friend,  **  We  are  old,  ver}'  old,  for 
India:  and  we  live  daily  looking  for  the  bright  messenger 
to  call  us  home.  The  dear  and  more  and  nuire  lamented 
Judson  once  exclaimed,  when  near  the  heavenly  shore, 
*  Oh,  the  love  of  Christ !  What  a  beautiful  studv  for  etcr- 
nity  !*  And  for  some  time  past  I  have  had  views,  as  never 
before,  «)f  the  length  and  breadth,  and  height  and  depth, 
of  the  riches  of  the  grace  of  God  thmugh  Christ  our  Sav- 
iour; and  often  does  my  heart  exclaim,  *  What  a  beauti- 
ful, what  a  sublime  study  for  eternity  !*  *'  The  antici|)ated 
clo^'  of  life  came,  and  she  entereil  the  better  world  Oct.  5, 
1808.  She  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  ablest 
and  most  devout  female  missionaries  of  modern  times. 
See  JiaptUt  MtMwuary  Mayaziw^  xlix,  93m.    (J.  C.  S.) 

'Wade,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
at  Ipswich,  Mass.  He  graduated  fn)m  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1693;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Berwick,  Me.,  in  Novcml)er.  1702;  and  died  in  1703. 
See  Sprague,  A  tmais  of  the  A  mer,  I*ulpU,  i,  189. 

Wade,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  a  distinguisheil  Baptist 
wnissi(»nary,  was  bom  in  Otsego,  N.  V.,  Dec.  10,  1798. 
He  pursued  his  studies  at  Hamilton;  was  ordained 
at  Broadalbin,  N.  Y^  Feb.  1.S,  1823;  set  apart  as  a 
missionary'  to  Burmah  the  following  May.  and  arrived 
at  Rangoon  in  December  of  the  same  year.  The  war 
betwei>n  Burmah  and  the  English  seriously  deranged 
miHsioiiank'  operations.  In  1827  the  mission  was  re- 
moved to  Maulmain,  where  Mr.  Wade  labored  until,  in 


1831,  he  began  missionary  work  in  Arracan. 
sionary  life,  which  was  crowned  with  abuodaDt 
covered  a  period  of  fifty  years.     Twice  be  Tisited  ^ 
native  land,  in  1832  and  1847.     Just  before  karing  tht 
last  time  for  the  scene  of  his  labors  in  the  East,  be  mA, 
**  I  have  lived  to  see  the  baptism  of  fifteen  tbousaod." 
He  died  at  Rangoon,  Burmah,  June  10,  1872.    See  tbc 
N,  Y,  Examiner  and  ChromkU,     (J.  C.  S.) 

T77ade,  Joshna,  an  English  Wetleran  miniaff, 
was  bom  near  Leeds  in  1792.  He  was  oonvcrted  vhn 
fourteen  years  old ;  was  sent  in  1816  to  Liskeard,  hit 
first  charge ;  became  a  superaaroerary  at  Banwril  in 
1844 ;  removed  to  KUhampton  in  1845 ;  and  died  at 
Tamerton,  near  Plymouth,  Oct.  24, 1859.  Diatinguisb- 
ed  success  marked  his  labors  in  some  cireoits.  8ee 
Minutes  of  Wesleyan  Conference,  1860. 

Wadrakali  {Patragali,  Bkatragali,  PagoM,  in 
HindO  mythology,  is  a  powerful  goddess,  a  daughter  of 
Siva,  born  in  bis  middle  eye  by  the  power  of  Viabnu. 
She  conquered  the  giant  Darida,  who  coukl  not  be  lioD 
by  any  man ;  and  she  even  became  dangerous  to  ber 
own  father,  who  hid  himself  in  the  sea  when  ihe  ie> 
turned  from  her  combat  with  the  great  dseroon. 

Wadaworth,  Benjamin  (1),  D.D^  an  Americu 
Congregational  minister,  uncle  of  John  W.  (below),  vm 
bom  at  Milton,  Mass.,  in  1669.  He  graduited  tt 
Harvard  College  in  1690;  was  ordained  in  1696,  md 
preached  at  the  First  Chureh,  Boston,  until  1725;  wu 
president  of  Harvard  College  from  1725  until  hii  deatb. 
which  occurred  March  16, 1787.  He  published  numer- 
ous Sermotu  and  theological  works.  See  Sprague.  .4 »> 
naU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  220. 

T77ad8 worth,  Benjamin  (2).  D.D.,  a  Congregi- 
tional  minister,  was  bom  at  Milton,  Mass.,  July  18, 1750; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1769,  aiul  was  onliined 
Dec  23, 1772,  as  pastor  in  I>anvers,  where  he  n>roaioed 
until  his  death,  Jan.  18, 1826.  He  published.  £s%<» 
Washington  (1800): — and  several  itccasional  Strmmf^ 
See  Sprague,  A  muds  of  the  A  tner.  Pulpit,  ii,  31. 

TT^ada^KTorth,  G^eorge,  an    English   Wesley*!^.. 
preacher,  was  sent  out  by  the  conference  in  1770.    H^ 
was  a  plain,  pious  man,  and  for  twenty-five  years  lal>^^' 
ed  in  the  vuieyard.     In  1797,  being  afl9icted  with  *^* 
palsy,  he  retired  from  the  active  work.     Some  of   ^* 
faculties  were  taken  from  him  before  his  dissolut*^^ 
He  died  June  12,  1797.     See  Atmore,  Meth,  MtmoT"^^^ 

8.  V. 

TT^ada^KTorth,  John  W.,  a  Congregational  mi.  ^^^^ 
ter,  was  born  in  Milton,  Mass.,  Aug.  6,  1703.     He        '^^ 
the  grandson  of  captain  Samuel  Wadsworth,  who  fe-  '^ 
Bloody  Brook.     He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  ^ 
1723;  was  ordained  at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  in  1729;  " 

resigned  in  1741  on  account  of  a  charge  of  immoral  ^^ 
duct  brought  against  him.  He  retired  to  his  na_  i^'" 
home,  preached  occasionally,  and  died  there  Jun^c^*  ^^ 
1766.  Tradition  says  that  his  death  took  place  ii  *»  '^ 
pulpit  immediately  after  he  had  read  a  hytou  coim  tMih 
ing  this  verse : 

"  Hosanns.  with  a  cheerftil  sound, 
To  God's  nuholdine  band ; 
Ten  thousaua  ptiares  t>eret  ns  roondt 
And  yet  Mscnre  we  stand." 

See  Ctmff.  Quar.  1869,  p.  858. 

Wadsw^orth,  Lemuel,  a  Congregational  minii 

ter,  was  born  at  Stoughton,  Mass.,  in  1769.     He  pailti...^ — 
ated  from  Brown   University  in  1793;  was  ordainf.^ 
l>asior  in  lUby,  now  Brookline,  N.  U.,  Oct.  11,  17^. 
and  died  Nov.  25,  1817.     See  Sprague,  Annals  of  tks 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  417. 

Wadaworth,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter,  brother  of  John  W.  (above),  was  bom  at  31ihun, 
Mass.,  July  23,  1720.  In  1747  he  was  ordained  over 
the  Separate  Chureh  in  KiUingly  (SouthXConn.,wh«re 
he  preached  until  his  death,  in  1762.  He  was  **a  man 
i>f  an  excellent  gift  in  prayer,  his  conduct  extnotdina- 
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f  rdigioiiS)  and  bis  coDvenation  very  heavenly."   See 
M^  Qtuxr.  1861,  p.  184. 

li^ads'wortll,  Thomas,  an  eminent  Nonconform- 
dirine,  was  bom  at  St.  Sanuurs,  Southwark,  Eng- 
Kiy  in  1680,  and  educated  in  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
dfpe.  In  1652  he  was  appointed  minister  of  Newing- 
I  Butts,  where  be  spent  hb  time  and  a  great  part  of 
I  f(»rtune.  He  lectured  occnionally  in  various  city 
urehes,  and  was  finally  choeen  to  the  living  of  St. 
,wrenc«  Pountney,  whence  he  was  ejected  at  the  Res- 
ration.  He  afterwards  preached  privately  at  Newing- 
n,  Theobalds,  and  Southwark,  for  which  he  received 
oumpensation.  He  died  Oct.  29, 1676.  He  publish- 
1  various  pious  treatises. 

"^KTadsworth,  William  A.,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
»pal  minister,  was  bom  at  New  Harlford,  N.  Y.  He 
Kslined  a  flattering  business  offer  when  he  entered 
te  ministry;  ofllciated  some  time  as  local  preacher; 
odfe<l  theolf^y  in  Boston  University;  and  in  1855 
ined  the  Oneida,  now  Wyoming,  Conference;  serv- 
ig  as  pastor  at  Yemon  Centre,  Mount  Upton,  Norwich, 
fnadilla,  and  Cooperstown.  He  died  March  9,  1875. 
ithongh  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  not  a  showy  or  brill- 
uit  speaker,  yet  his  sound,  instructive,  practical  ser- 
ions  nade  him  a  great  power  in  the  Church.  In  bis 
aily  life  he  was  peculiarly  affectionate,  faithful,  and 
zemplary.  See  Mimttes  of  Annual  Conferences^  1875, 
.60. 

Waelirvrol^  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  is  a 
fnritual  being  who  still  creates  fear  in  many  people*s 
linda.  Sapersdtion  teaches  that  Waehrwolf  is  a  hu- 
uin  being  (man  or  woman)  that  is  capable  of  chang- 
ig  itself  iuto  a  wolf.  This  wolf  is  unusually  lai^ 
lid  savage,  and  is  known  mainly  by  his  riding-belt, 
I  indispensable  article,  as  it  serves  him  in  chang- 
g  from  *ir\t  form  to  another,  and  which  he  seeks  to 
de,  as  well  as  he  may,  under  his  hair.  As  soon  as 
i  looses  the  belt  he  becomes  a  human  being  again. 
the  wolf  is  shot  at  and  the  belt  is  hit,  their  lies, 
»tead  of  the  animal,  a  naked  man  or  woman.  In 
ia  roanner  witches  are  said  to  have  been  caught 
lo  went  out  hunting  for  prey,  and  especially  cbii- 
Ml. 

"VITaeinaemoeinen,  in  the  mythology  of  the 
nna,  is  one  of  the  supreme  gods,  who  is  said  to  be  seen 
the  seven  principal  stars  of  the  Great  Bear  constella- 
m.  He  takes  the  souls  of  the  departed  up  with  him, 
d  if  it  is  posnble  for  such  a  soul  to  strike  the  Great 
tar,  it  becomes  partaker  of  etemal  happiness.  He  is 
ated  to  nmandnen,  god  of  air  and  water.  The  name 
the  father  of  both  is  Kawe,  and  he  is  the  only  being 
rang  from  himself.  The  sons  discovered  and  made 
e  arts  and  sciences — Ilmarainen,  the  art  of  working 
m ;  Waeinaemoeinen  invented  the  kandele  (a  fiddle- 
le  instmment),  and  with  it  poetry  and  song,  hunting, 
hing,  and  war,  of  which  he  was  worshipped  as  the 
»d  generally.  He  was  the  spirit  whence  all  life  pro- 
eded,  the  master  of  favorable  spells,  the  adversary  and 
le  ccmqueror  of  all  personifications  of  evil,  and  the 
vereign  possessor  of  all  science.  He  sent  the  celestial 
"e  to  man,  and  invented  incantations.  Persons  of  all 
asses  needed  to  invoke  his  protection.  The  sweat 
bich  dropped  from  his  body  was  a  balm  for  all  dts- 
ttes.  He  alone  furnished  efficacious  assistance  against 
le  charms  of  the  sorcerers,  and  an  appeal  to  him  was  an 
Fectual  resource  against  the  encroachments  of  daemons. 
•Vollmer,  WOrteHf,  <L  MffthoL  s.  v. ;  Lenormant,  Chid- 
tan  MoffiCf  p.  246  sq. 

\7aeipaea  is  a  ghost  of  the  earth  among  the 
nns,  who  at  one  time  made  a  long  journey  with 
s  pla3rfellow,  and  afterwards  rested  himself  upon 
cka.  From  their  sweat  snakes  are  said  to  have 
rung. 

"Waal  (or  Waal),  John  Baptist  de,  a  Flemish 
graver  of  the  17th  century,  of  whom  little  is  known, 
■dd  to  lunre  executed  some  etchings,  among  which  are 


a  set  of  prints  representing  the  Hittory  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,     See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  i4  rto,  s.  v. 

Waeyen,  Jam  vctn  der.    See  Waajkn. 

Wafer  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  Pri'^fe^t, 
tsephichith  (from  n(2t,  to  flatten),  a  pancake  (Exod.  xvi, 
31),  and, of  p'^^'^y  rakik  (from  pp*^,  to  make  thin),  a  cake 
(xxix,  2,  23;  Lev.  ii,  4;  vii,  12;  viii,26;  Numb.vi,  15, 
19 ;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  29).  See  Bake.  We  learn  from 
the  above  passages  that  such  thin  cakes  made  of  fine 
flour,  usually  without  leaven,  and  anointed  with  oil,  were 
used  by  the  Hebrews  in  connection  with  their  offerings. 
See  Sacrifice.  The  custom,  to  some  extent,  is  still 
maintained  by  the  Jews.     See  Passover. 

WAFER,  in  ecclesiastical  terminology',  is  the  bread 
used  in  the  eucharist  by  the  Romanists  and  Lutherans. 
In  the  ancient  Church,  so  long  as  the  people  continued  to 
make  oblations  of  bread  and  wine,  the  elements  for  the 
use  of  the  eucharist  were  taken  out  of  them ;  and,  conse- 
quently, so  long  was  the  common  leavened  bread  in  or- 
dinary use  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  use  of  wa- 
fers and  unleavened  bread  was  not  known  in  the  Church 
until  the  11th  century.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  change  crept  in  from  the  people's  leaving  off  their 
oblations,  and  the  clergy  being  compelled  to  provide 
the  bread  themselves.  Under  pretence  of  decency  and 
respect,  they  changed  it  from  leaven  to  unleaven,  and 
from  a  loaf  that  might  be  broken,  to  a  nice  and  delicate 
wafer,  which  was  formed  in  the  figure  of  a  denaritUf  or 
penny,  either  to  represent  the  pence  for  which  our 
Saviour  was  betrayed,  or  because  the  people,  instead 
of  offering  a  loaf  of  bread  as  formerly,  were  ordered  to 
offer  a  penny,  which  was  to  be  expended  upon  some- 
thing pertaining  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar.  This 
alteration  in  the  eucharistical  bread  occasioned  great 
disputes  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches, 
which  separated  about  it ;  the  Western  Church  going 
so  far  to  the  extreme  as  almost  to  lose  the  nature  of  the 
sacramental  element  by  introducing  a  thing  that  could 
hardly  be  called  bread,  instead  of  that  which  our  I^ord 
had  appointed  to  be  the  representative  of  his  body  in 
the  eucharist.  The  wafer  now  in  use  in  the  Roman 
Church  is  a  small  thin  portion  of  unleavened  bread, 
bearing  upon  it  either  the  figure  of  Christ  or  the  ini- 
tials I.  H.  S.  In  the  Church  of  England  wafers  have 
been  used  from  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity,  and 
are  still  not  uncommonly  used ;  but  the  robric  of  the 
present  Prayer-book  maintains  that  the  best  and  purest 
wheaten  bread  that  may  be  conveniently  obtained  will 
suffice. 

'Wafthmdner,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  a  giant,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  country  of  the  Jotes.  Odin  had  a 
combat  with  him. 

"Wagenaar,  Hans,  a  Dutch  historian,  who  was 
bom  at  Amstenlam,  Oct.  31,  1709,  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  commerce  and  literature,  and  died  March  1, 1773,  de- 
serves notice  here  for  several  ecclesiastical  monographs, 
for  which  see  Biog,  Universelle,  s,  v. 

Wagenseil,  Christian  Jakob,  a  German  writer, 
who  was  born  Nov.  23, 1756,  at  Kaufbeuren,  and  died 
Jan.  8, 1839,  at  Augsburg,  is  the  author  of,  Beitrag  zur 
Geschichte  der  ReformaHon,  des  dreissifjjdhrigen  Krieges, 
des  fcettphdUschen  Friedens  u,  der  Jesuiten,  vom  Jahre 
1524  bia  zu  Ende  des  Jahres  1699  (Leipsic,  1830):— £//- 
rich  V,  Hutten,  wtch  seinem  l^eben,  seinem  Charakter  u, 
seinen  Schrijien  geschiidert  (Nuremberg,  1832;  new  ed. 
1858) : — Prdlat  J.  Cp,  v,  Sckmid  zu  Ulm,  nach  seinem  Le- 
ben,  Wirken  «.  Charakter  (Augsburg,  1828).  See  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  747, 867 ;  Zuchold,  BiJU.  TheoL 
ii,  1408.     (R  P.) 

'Wagenseil,  Johann  Chriatoph,  a  Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  26, 1688,  at  Nu- 
remberg. In  1667  he  was  appointed  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Altdorf ;  in  1674  he  occupied  the  chair  of  Ori- 
ental languages,  and  from  1697  that  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  died  Oct.  9, 1705.     He  is  known  as  the  author 
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or  Ttla  Igma  Salawr,  tipt  A  ream  rl  I/orribila  Jadao- 
nim  adeertut  Chriilam  Deum  ft  Ckriitiaoam  Riliguintm 
tiiri  (Altdotf,  1681),  ■  work  ccniuiiiing  ch«  and-Chrie- 
liin  literiture  of  the  Jewa  in  a  Latiii  tranalalion  and 
reruUlion.  He  b1»  tranalaled  iiiM  Lalin  the  Tslmudic 
trealisG  Sotak,  nisio'oa  (.ibid.  1674),  with  very  valu- 
able nous.  Bnudei,  \w  wrote,  Demmciutia  ChruHima 
ad  Om«a  /mprrimla  qui  Jwbrui  haiml  w6  Jariidie- 


■vpiiiiled  in  Schud 


-Di^ulotio  Circal'ini  dr 
Judait  (ibid.  1705):  — i-'irrdlntinntt  Srx  Varii  An/a- 
atttili  (ibid.  1698).  See  Fllist,  Bibl.  Jad.  iii.4)l9;  Winer, 
HanilbuchdrilhfoLf,il.\,30,m>,52i.    (B,  P.) 

Wages  (usually  some  rorm  of  "15=,  latdr,  '■  tu  hire" 
[especially  in  the  Hithpael,  Hag.  i,  6,  lo  "  eani  wages"], 
chiefly  nss.  luiar  [Gen.  jtxxi,  8;  Eiod.  ii,  9;  Eiek. 
xxix,  18,  19;  elsewhere  "hire,"  "retvard,"  eu.],  and 
rniiVl'a,muUrrli  [Gen.  xxxix,  Ifi.Si,  41 ;  '-rewanl," 
Knth  ii^  12]  :  also  rbjp,  ptHUAk  [Lev.  xix,  18 ;  "  r«- 
ward,"  Pm.  cix,  20],'iroijt  [as  elsewhere  momly  ren- 
dered]; fiuf&Dr  [John  iv,  86.  elsewhere  "reward"  or 
"hire"],jM«;  J^noi' [Luke  ill,  14;  vi,23;  2  Cur.  xi, 
8;  "cbatjces,"  1  Cor.  Ix,  7],  atriclly  rurioiu),  according 
to  the  earliest  usages  of  mankind,  are  a  return  made 
by  a  purchurr  Cur  soiDPIbing  of  value — speelScally  Tur 
work  perfonned.  Thus  labor  is  recogniseil  as  properly, 
aiid  wages  as  the  price  paid  or  obtained  in  exchange 
for  such  property.  In  this  relation  there  is  ubviuusly 
outhing  improper  or  humiliating  on  the  aide  either  ol' 
the  buyer  or  the  seller.  They  have  each  ■  certain 
thing  which  the  other  wants,  and,  in  the  exchange 
which  they  in  consequence  make,  both  parlies  are  alike 
In  these  few  words  lies  the  theory,  and  aleu 
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PDlybiui>,vi.39).  Il  was  perhaps  the  ttaditioaal  Iran. 
brance  of  this  sum  as  a  day's  wages  that  MiggeMd  Iks 
menlion  iif  "drachmas  wrung  rrom  the  bard  hamfcot 
peaBaiiU"(Shakspeare,  JiJ.  Oai.  iv,  3).  In  earlier  tiam 
ii  is  prubalile  that  the  rate  was  lower,  as  until  latety  li 
was  throughout  India.  In  Scotland  we  know  thu  is 
the  last  century  a  laborer's  dsUy  wag«  did  not  tuxA 
sixpence  (Smiles,  Lirt*  of  Kngiiifrri,  ii,  96).  But  it  i> 
liketv  that  laborers,  and  also  suldiera.  were  supplied  ilik 
proviHons  (Michaelis,  Laiii  of  Matt  [ed.  Srailh],  J IH 
ii,190),«s  ia  intimated  by  the  word  o^wia,  uinl  ii 
Luke  iii,  14.  and  1  Cot.  ix,  7,  and  also  by  Piilybiiu.  ri, 
S9.  The  Hishna  {Baba  iltlna,vi,i.b)  speiluofTici- 
uals  being  allowed,  or  not.  sFcording  to  the  cuUhid  iT 
the  place,  up  to  the  value  of  a  denarius,  i.e.  incluiinof 
the  pay. 

The  law  was  very  strict  in  requiring  daily  psvoMl 
of  wages  (Lev.  xix,  IH;  Deut,  x 
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a  human  being  baa  anyi 
human  being  wants,  so  Ini 
in  the  great  market  of  li 
thing  may  be,  provided  i 
pasaions  or  evil  deeds,  he 
ist.  and  a  useful  member  of  the  social 
scriptural  usage  in  a|)plyingthe  term  traiislalcd  "  wages" 
111  »acred  subjecla — ibus  the  Almighty  himself  says  to 
Abraham  ((ien.  xv,  I),"  I  am  thy  exceeding  great  re- 
ward"—tends  to  conflmi  these  views,  and  to  suggest 
the  observance  of  caution  in  the  cmplo^inent  of  the 
words  "  hire"  and  "  hireling,"  which  have  acquired  an 
ofTriiHive  meaning  by  nn  means  oriiiinally  inherent  in 
themsflves,  or  in  the  Hob 
stand  (XXX,  11^,32,      .       ~ 

Tbe  earliest  mention  of  wages  is  of  a  recompense,  not 
In  money,  but  in  kind,  to  .lamb  from  Laban  (Uen.  xxlx, 
lG,aU;  xxx.2e;xxxi,7,M,41'|.  Thin  usage  was  only 
natural  among  a  pastoni  end  changing  [lopiilBtion  like 
that  of  the  lent^wvUen  vf  Syria.  Burcklianlt  men- 
tions a  case  in  Syria  resetiibling  closely  that  of  Jacob 
with  Laban— aman  whn  served  eight  years  for  his  food, 

riage,  and  was  afterwards  compelled  by  his  father-in- 
law  10  perform  acts  of  service  lor  him  (Hyrin,  p.  297). 
In  Egypt,  nwiney  payments  by  way  of  wages  were  in 
use,  but  the  terms  cannot  now  be  ascertained  (KxisU  ii, 
9).  Among  tbe  .lews  wago  in  generaL  whether  of  sol- 
diers or  laborers,  are  mentioned  (Hag.  i,  6:  P.zek.  xxix, 
18,19-,  John  iv,»6).  The  only  mention  of  Ihe  rate  of 
wages  in  Scripture  is  found  in  the  parable  of  the  house- 
holder and  vineyard  (Jlatl.  sx.  S),  where  the  lalmrer's 
wages  are  set  at  one  denarius  per  day.  probably  =  DOeen 
cents,  a  rale  which  agree*  with  Tobit  v,  14,  where  ■ 
drachma  is  mentioned  as  Ihe  rate  per  day,  a  sum  which 
may  be  (airly  taken  as  equivalent  to  tbe  denarius,  and 
ti>  the  usual  pay  of  a  soldier  (Ien  'iju«  per  diem)  in  Ihe 
later  days  of  the  Komaii  republic  (Tacitus, . I bb.  i,  17; 


(Auki  Metiia.  ix,  12).  The  employer  who  rermtd  t* 
give  his  laboren>  sufficient  victuals  is  censumi  |M 
xxiv,  It),  and  the  iniignily  of  withholding  wages  i«iV- 
nounced  (Jcr.  xxii,  13;  UaL  iii,5;  James  v,4>   Sit 

SXBVAJIT. 

Wagg,  JoKX  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Melhodiri  Ep- 
cupal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Jrflerttin,  N.  C,Jo1i- 
H,  1835.  He  embraced  religion  in  early  life,  and  nuiif^ 
with  the  llulsloii  (F_  Tenii.)  Conference  in  im.  h 
1865  he  was  granted  a  superannuated  relation,  uid  ditd 
June  13, 1860.  Mr.  Wagg  pneaessed  more  than  ordiu- 
I}-  preaching  abilities,  aiid  for  meeknes*  and  pisty  <■ 
wonbv  of  imitation.  Mee  Jfmiln  ofAmmal  cis/ff- 
Buei  nftht  M.  E.  CiureM,  Soali,  1866,  p.  63. 

'Waggoner,  Sahukl,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  tnisis' 
ter,  was  bom  in  StiAes  Cbunly,  N.  C..  Oct.  24, 1788,  Be 
was  converted  in  1808.  joined  Ihe  Virginia  Confettn^ 
in  IKll.and  was  appointed  to  Salisburv  Qrcuit.  H* 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1813.  ehter  in  'l8t6,  and  i<<^ 
April  13. 1816.  Mr.  Waggoner  was  laborious,  iniellect' 
ual.  and  faithful.  See  Momla  of  Anmial  Com/maC^' 
1817,  p.  291. 

Wagl,  Fhikdrii-h,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologiara 
Austria,  was  born  in  1807  at  Horn.  In  1K3I  be  ^^ 
made  a  priest;  in  I8BS,  rt.wior  of  theology;  in  l£^ 
professor  of  exegesis  at  GrJItz:  and  died  Sept.  10, 1^^ 
at  Piitileinsdorf,  neat  Vienim.  He  published.  -^ 
P,vt,r  md  dir  A'euie*  (Griili.  1850)  —On-  Rrlip-^ 
vMerrieM  an  At  Vottstrfafc  (ibid.  eod.).  See  LU'S^ 
HcArry/u«Jii«tMr,  1866,p.ia3;  1871,p.&25.     (RE^ 

Wagn«r,  DanleL  a  (iennan  Reformed  mini^^ 
was  liom  ill  the  duchy  of  Nassau  in  17IiO,  and  hro  ^^ 
to  Ibis  country  by  his  parents  when  only  two  yea  "^ 
age.  He  studied  the  classics  under  Kei-.  John  D.  T 
of  Sew  York  city,  and  thodogy  under  Rev.  WL  Ml 
Hendel.  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  was  licensed  by  the—  !• 
man  Coetiia  in  1771 ;  preached  at  Kreuu  Creet  _  P. 
and  other  places,  1774-86;  Tiilpebi~w4R 
!in.  Berg,  Summerberg,  1786-98;  l'«t 
1793-18021  and  Fredertck.Md.,1802-in,  where  he  dhl 
in  181(1.  See  Ilarbaugh.^im  o/'AoMrrf  o/'r*i  Vmi. 
ftp/ (',(Rrr«,  11,229  sq. 

^Vagner,  Friediloh,  a  Protestant  miniuer  ot 
Germany,  was  liom  .Jan.  21, 169S,  at  Caro,  not  firfn.as 
Magdeburg.  He  studied  theology  and  philosogilir  ' 
Halle  from  ITI2  10  1716.  In  the  latter  year  he  Ksi  1  ^ 
piiintnl  teacher  there,  and  entertained  the  hope  ofbeiiw^ 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  East  India;  but  in  1719  hev^M 
called  to  Berlin,  where  he  remained  two  yean,  when  l^^ 
went  to  Nauen  as  pastor  primariits.  A  few  yean  late-^ 
he  wfiit  10  Stargard  as  ptorost  and  pB.itor  of  St.  Min'p'^ 
at  the  same  time  occupying  the  chair  of  theolog;-  in^ 
Hebrew  lileralure  at  the  gymnarium  Ihere^  In  ihr  • 
year  1736  he  was  called  to  Hamburg,  where  he  diet*' 
July  6,  I7fi0,  having  received  two  years  pievinusly  tb^ 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  the  Jena  Uninnitv^ 
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ii  writiagt  are  gir^n  in  Diirini*-  !>U  i^tUhrlt 
a  Dtal»rihuidt,  iv,  613  sq.  (B.  1-.) 
Wagner,  Bemr,  a  Uermm  Kefunncil 
I*  iMm  in  Bcrlu  Cuuiity,  !'■..  A|>ril  3,  1 
itcd  Willi  theChuicli  M  AaruiiaburK,  P*.,  wl 
wtecii  yean  »f  age:  enlered  ihe  The»lu){ical 

Carliale,  Pa^  in  the  >prinK  ut  iHib,  aiul 
out  tbne  yean;  bcKaii  preachiii);  in  tbc  I'sniime 
arfcc  in  182H.  and  waa  urdaiiied  Ly  the  synod  in  ihe 
Lumi)  or  tin)  Mtut  year;  labareil  exteiHively  in  thi» 
ariEie  for  acveral  yean,  |)r«auhiu|i;  in  cixl't  or  raure 
•icrrgationa:  became  putor  of  the  Lrbanmi  charge. 
npuwil  uf  Lvbanaii,  Hill  CbiiTch,  Juuealown.  Ann- 
ie, and  CamplielLaunvn,  ill  ItUS;  BCcepCvd  a  call  fn>m 
H^iinelliibut|{  charKC,  Kullvn  Ciiuniy.  Pa.,  iii  IMol ; 
wch»l  It  Mercerahurg  ftom  IHKI  tu  IH66;  bet;an  h» 
olaiaU  at  Urwigsburt',  Schuylkill  Cu.,  in  the  rating 

1866;  rHi|;iied  Ilia  [Hatnral  charge,  and  nUnquialird 
e  active  iluliea  at  the  minislrv  in  IN65;  and  ilieil  it 
tbanon,  Pa.,  May  25,  IH6tl.  "A*  a  theoh.Kian  ami  w 
preacher  he  ■tuud  hi|{li  among  hie  brethren.  His 
mions  were  always  well  prqiared,  and  replel*  with 
und  iluctrine  aiul  eTaii|c«lical  Irulh.  As  a  pastor  he 
as  Tailhful  ami  active  i  aaacaUchiiii  he  was  thnruugh 
hI  eanmli  as  a  father  in  the  miiiistry  he  piiMessed 
le  alKviiims  aiul  reganl  tif  alL  His  talnra  in  buildiiiK 
[I  the  IJhurcb  were  anlucius  awl  succengruL  His  min- 
in-  has  left  a  sweet  aavor.  and  will  l.>ng  be  held  in 
nuernl  nmcmbrance."  See  Harbaugh,  Fiillieri  "/lit 
trm.  R^f.  t'*amS,  iv.  Hi  k\. 

Wagnvr,  JotMna  Jakob,  a  Uerraan  philnwipher. 
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leaving  a  large  number  of  Iheulni^iral  works,  importaul 
in  their  day,fi>r  which  see  hiui/,  ruiVciwO.-, «.  v. 

Wagnlts,  Hkiniiioii  Daltiiasak.  a  l>r.4esUnt  the- 
•J<vian  of  (iennaiiy.  was  burn  .Sejit,  K.  IT.i.i.  In  1777 
he  was  a|i|Hiiiiied  fiiurth  preaclier  at  Si.  JUary's,  in  I  lalle ; 
in  17Kt>  he  was  ma<le  ileacon  Ilierei  and  in  ItuiH.  pni- 

died  Keb.  2t>,  l(t3H.  He  wnrte,  MrimnihUira  -h-a  Prfli- 
gem  tkt  l».  JakrhUHibTtt  grtriliiiet  (Halle.  llHti-a.  i 
vuhk.)-^UomiiniKlie  AliiuinliHKsru  und  /iiilUra  iilAiL 
17«l-«a,2  mit.):—l.iliirffwrirt  Jiinrmil  (ibiil.  1WI1-!I, 
1(112,  B  v.ils.)  —IMiakiitMrkrru  in  JlritpirlrM  (ibid.  17MI, 
IMUU,  and  olUii,  2  vols.)  :-('tbrr  die  1'liilH-imni.i  nir  d.r 
Zrrtii/ruig  Jtrvtalenu  (ibid.  ITMH.  See  Kllmi,  Jlibl. 
Jad.  iii,  490;  Zuchold,  BihL-TkKi.  ii.  Mid:  Winer, 
Ihmdbiiei  drr  Ikni.  Lit.  i,  6;  ii,  35,  30,  37,  5M,  63, 101, 
2H2,  36-2,  309,  396.     (HP.) 

WagDoS  in  Niirae  mythology,  was  the  pid  of  war 
amnnK  Ihe  Llanes,  who  often  was  mistaken  for  Km  or 
(hlin,  and  was  represented  as  similar  iii  these,  armed 
with  helmet,  shield,  and  sword. 

Wagon  (nb)^  ajw/(W  [Gen.  xlv,  19,21,  27;  slvi, 
5;  Numb,  vii,  3,  t;,  T,  H;  elsewhere  "carl"J,  from  bj~, 
tu  roUi  or  33^,  rilab  [  Kzek.  Kxiii,  24;  elaewlwre 
"charint"],  from  33*^,  lo  ride).  Among  the  Israelites 
in  Palestine,  we  find  in  use  fttmi  the  time  of  thejiidi^s 
transpurt-wsf^ns  (I  ^m.  vi,  T  iq.;  2  Sam.  vi,  3;  .\mi>s 
ii.  13),  as  well  as  vehicles  forpeninna,e^iecially  princely 
caniagea  (1  Sam.  viii.  II;  2  Sam.  xv.  1 :  romp.  Isa. 
xxli.  IH).  for  jnumcys  (1  Kings  xii,  IK;  xxii.  35;  2 
Kings  ix,  27).  The  fiwiner,  or  oirrt,  were  calloi  riijJ 
(used  fiir  family  transpuitatiiiu  in  the  case  uf  moMiw, 
xlv,  lit,'  like  the  Ureckf'  '"         ■    -      -     ■ 


iru-     HediedNov.23,l»lt.     His  principal  works  are,    , 

kHatopkit  ilrr  Erzithuagtkumt  (IMII2) :—  t  <'n  der  Na- 

r  der  DiKjr.  IWyi):  —  S«ilfm  dcr  Idnil,.kUoimkir."*  ,  ■  ..  .,         -    .  „. 

*M)  ■.-<!r«mbiu  d,r  af.HW.«:«n»nl,(/l  i»>J  /Wilft  \  pl-'WrniHi,  wbtle  th.ne  wit^  mA«  (3  KiM|n>  x.  lo)  were 

Ma):~iMiffi<m,WiuraKi^,K«iwl  H.!flaHlinilirni    dnH((naled  as  PI^J^';,  cturnAi  awtbolli  eventually 

KntrUigxt  VrrhiUlMiUHi   (l*i|«.    U\'J):-7-iradit*<  'aSI  rimplv.     The  3S    pibw  of  Numb,  vii,  3  were 


mben!  ■"■1  WllTZbiirg.  IXUS : 
w«  .lfgll.lL  <hr  abtH  W,h  (Frankf,  IWIB)  :_,V,irA, 
ibmofihie  (litll): — OrgnKBH  drr  mnufilirJirH  Er- 
aitniu  (1K3II):— and  XariffrbiHrnr  Hrkrifim  (IH.V^). 
i  Kabu*,.f.y.  Waqurr'i  Ubn.  Ulirr,HKd  Htdntuag, 
.  (  NurembDrg,  IM2);  Adam  and  K'ille,  J.  J.  Wwf 
-■»  Ij'beHmmchrifhIfn  unil  Hrir/e  (IWW). 
ViTagner,  Joaeph,  a  Swiss  engraver,  was  bom  at 
alendorf,  on  ].ake  Coontance,  in  170ti.  He  lirsl  nlud- 
I  [tainting,  at  Venice,  nniler  Jacopo  Amiconi.  who  oil- 
leA  him  to  devote  himself  to  entcmviiiK.  He  then 
nt  In  Paris,  where  he  studied  unrler  Ijiwrpimt  Cars. 
•  alsn  riailed  London  in  1733.  where  he  muded  sooiu 
ne.  and  ei 

mcd  lo-Venice,  where  he  esti 
graver,  ami  earrieil  on  a  trade  in  prints,  lie  died  at 
?iiice  in  I'M).  Among  hii  beM  works  are  the  tiillow- 
K-  Thr  Kdmcalion  oftkr  i'jr^ after  Amiconi;— Tie 
/uhT  Ckri^Slrrping,tilHa\Ki»mt:—Thtllidg  Fitm- 
r. after  Paul  Wttann^:— The  InlrrrirtB  brtirm  Jarot 
•J  Riidifl.  after  L.  Uiordano; — Krbrrra  Ib-cririag  lit 
rwaf'/nHM  f:itaair,  titer  the  name :— 7'Ar  /ln,H  of 
M,  after  BeDedetto  hatii—ifarg  Sla-fbilmr  m  ihf 
'•UM  of  tit  Pkariirr,Klia  the  atmt:—Tke  yirfftnuml 
/aai  Chrul,  after  Solimena;— ^Ae  AtiHmplioH  of  tie 
iV^in,  afl«r  PiaixetU :  —  and  .•».  John  «  Ike  IM$frt, 
ter  C.  Vanloo.     .See  Spooner,  Kog.  Ilinl.  n/  Ike  Fine 

Wagnar,  Tobtaa,  a  noted  (i«rman  theologian,  was 
-n  >t  Heidenheim,  in  Wtlrtemberi;,  Feb.  31,  I53K. 
pumied  hia  Uudiea  at  the  convent  of  Maulbmnn, 
I  afterwards  at  Ihe  ITniverqiy  of  Tubingen,  taking 
'  decree  of  master  of  arts  in' 1616.  He  was  ma<lc 
Mwn  in  1624,  and  eight  years  later  pastor  at  Essling- 
Ilis  proTound  learning  caused  him  to  "be  invited, 
mbingen,  in  charge  of  the  magislncy ;  and  in  1H.'>3 
waa  made  profeaaur  of  llieoli^^,  in  16.'i6  viiT-<'liaii-  I 
■■fdieilAut!.  12,  1il«), 


jmibably  (w  Unkelos,  Aquila,  the  Vulg.,  ei 
A.  v.,  "covered  wajpMis,"  in  which  the  sacred  ntensila 
were  carried  (Sept.  ufia^oi  Xouinivijcoi,  reiinia  leria; 
see  Schleusiier,  r*«..rir.  PkiloL  iii,  432).  Sec  Littkb. 
A  travelling  carriage  is  also  mpiiIiiHied  in  the  New  Test. 
(ufta£a,  Acts  viii,  2K  sq.).  All  these  vehicles,  whose 
oinstruction  we  cannot  particularly  make  out  (sec  the 
Mishnaf  f'ArA'm,  xiv.4],whicb  menlions  three  kinds  of 
wagon  [wJ.  xxiv,  2  J) — excefit  that  the  wheels  gener- 
ally were  calleil  D'i^'K  or  D^^f^^  "><  '■"I"  S^T'^^'H. 
the  felloes  Ca;  or  rial,  and  the  axle  1^,  while  the 
gearing-np  of  the  horses  was  denoted  bv  'QM  (lu  bimi), 
'  .«i)-and 

which  were  sometimes  drawn  by  oieti  (1  Sam.  vi,  7 ;  2 
Sam.  vi,  G).  especially  tlinse  for  inins|>ort,  and  lanne- 
timcs  by  b<irses  (as  ciinipage)  or  perhaps  asses,  ajipear 
iieverthcleM  In  have,  been  customarily  employed  not  su 

thciHigb  Uck  of  carriage  roads)  as  in  Ihe  soulliern  uiul 
maritime  regions;  whereas  in  tnodeni  times  the  inhabi- 
tant! are  in  tlie  habit  Qf  rhling  (on  Ihe  backs  of  hiirseii, 

camels ;  and  carriages  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  fiir- 
eigii  coaches)  are  rarely  seen  in  the  East  (Korte,  tititen, 
p.  434),  even  in  Egipl  (Mayr,  JJcAkvlwifr,  ii,  H)  I,  wlierc 
Ihey  were  anciently  very  numerous  (HerwI.  ii.  lOM). 
The  Canoanitea  boil  war-choriola  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Hebrews  ( Josb.  xi.  1)  xvii,  IC;  Jiui^  iv,  3),  like 
the  Philistines  (i,  19;  1  Sam.xiii,6;  cump.  Jei.  xlvii, 
i)  and  later  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  x,  IK ;   1  Kjn|p  sx,  t ; 
xxii,  31 ;  2  Kings  vi,  14  sq.);  and  the  ImiontM  natn- 
lieiB..flhe«^(900iD  Judg.iv,3;  1001)  in  V  Chiun.vviW, 
(l  30011))  in  1  8am.xUi,5:  comp.  the    1«»  5«JVi«» 
chariots  in  2  Chiun.  xli,  3)  arc  cuiiHtnic<l  *^1  "*"  *"" 
itaccouiilslXenoph..4R>i5.i,  7,  H.    JJ\o4.ac.V,W-, 
ip.2  MaGCxiii,2l.    This  ^avu  n^^   „»««»«■»«»*■ 
■aiitage  at  finl  (.losh.  xvii,   10;  v,^t,    i^nMt-^"^*- 
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I  timea  lucd  in  PilcMi 
however,  he  knew  ih 


Andmt  AuyHai 


[be  Brilleh  HuMntn.) 


jftfif .  iii,  24),  which  David  at  oucc  eDeclnill]' OTcreaiiw 
in  I  pitched  taUle  (2  Sam.  viii,4}:  and  Solooiuii  e*Ut»- 
liahrd  cavilrj-  lUlionB  (3S^n  ^^3,  1  Kingg  ix,  19;  %, 
36;  comp.  v,  6}  as  a  deieiice  (Ewaid,  lir.  Onch.  iii, 
72  K|.)-  These  foreign  war  vehicles  are  Hiinetiiim 
called  dariuU  af  iron  (.^n?  3Sn,  Ju»h.  xvii,  IS,  ID; 
Judg.  i,  13;  iv,  3).  meaning  either  conunicled  whoUr 
(Mt  uT  or  sim|>ly  ureiigtheiied  by  iron,  or  rather  per- 
ha|is  tfylhr-armrd  (  "  cumia  tklcali,"  Curtiua,  iv,  12,  6 ; 
XV,  8,1;  emnp.  iv,9,5;  Livy,  xxxvii,4l ;  Veget.  tfifif. 
iiL  24;  upffarn  tpmavrt^ipa.  Xennph.  .4aa&  i.  T,  10; 
Diud.  Sic.  xvii.  C>3;  Appian,  Sifr.  xxxii;  aee  Schicke- 
daiiz,  l>f  Carribat  Fulailit  [Serv.  17M];  comp.  the 
a?"?"  rn>D  uf  Nah.ii,  4).  8e«  J«hn.  A  ™**J.  Il,ii, 
4^  K).;  Lydlu^  />  Itn  MUU.  (ed.Tau  Til,  Diirdr.  16tP8), 
p.  181  «q.;  WichraaDn«hai»eii,  Or  Carribm  Brili  (Viteb. 
I7tl)i  Srhefl^r,  lit  Sr  IrMralan  (FrancoT.  IGTl  ); 
Fabiicj',  ftrriercitM  ivr  F&pogHe  dt  F^ailaliim  (  Par. 
1764);  (jinzrol,  Dir.  Wagm  der  Gr.and  Rom.  (Munich, 
IHia).    See  CirARioT. 

With  anme  Hmall  cxocptirin\  it  may  be  said  that 
wheel  carriages  arc  not  nnw  employed  in  Arrica  or 
Weslem  Aiia  ■  bnt  that  ihev  were  ancienllv  used  in 
Egypt  and  in  what  i  now  A*  ai  c  Turkev  a  itlcMed 
not  only  bv  hiMorv  bnt  h\  cxiai  ng  sculpti 
painlinge.     It  would 


n  the  Bible. 


.  as,  when  Jacob  MW  tbeB,ll 
come  rrom  E^^ypt.  Petkip^ 
by  their  peculiar  shapa  ^ 
coverea  wagons  lor  conveying  the  niaieriala  of  ib<  lib- 
emacle  were  probably  coDStnicted  on  FLgypiian  Doddi 
They  were  caih  drawn  by  two  oien  (Niimb.Tii,I,S> 
Ilerodolus  nienliims  a  four-wheeled  Egypliin  nhi^ 
(»/ta£a)  used  fur  sacred  purposes  (Ilenid.  ii,  68).  Ta*> 
wheeled  wagons,  or  rather  carta,  are  frequent^  npar- 
sented  on  the  Anyrian  sculptural,  espmally  Ibr  Ibe 
conveyance  or  (femaic  and  infantile)  priannert  any 
from  a  sacked  city  (  Layard,  A'Hirrei,  ii,  301 ),  The 
only  wheel  carriages  in  Western  Asia  with  whith  n 
are  aciiiiaiiited  are,  first,  a  very  rude  cait,  uaoallydnn 
by  oxen,  and  employed  in  conveyinn  agiicultmal  ind- 
uce in  Armenia  and  (Georgia;  and  then  a  rehielc  al- 
eil  an  amimh,  uied  at  Qmslantinoplc  and  sonw  nka 
•owns  lowards  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  lif(lil  cor- 
ered  cart  without  ipringn ;  and,  beine  eidusirdy  ntd 
by  women,  children,  and  aged  or  aick  penuM,nsll 

be  no  bad  representative  oflhCngoT 
No  wheel  carriage  is,  however,  now  ntd 
in  a  Journey.  The  Oriental  wagon,  or  aroial,  it  ■  n- 
hicle  composed  of  two  or  three  planks  fixed  oa  Vnt 
(sometimes  four)  solid  circular  blocks  of  wood,  Airb  ta* 
tn  Ui-e  feel  in  diameter,  which  serre  as  whceb.  To  tie 
floor  are  sometimes  attached  wings,  which  iplsy  ool- 
wardslilie  the  oidn  of  a  wheelbarrow.  For  the  rnirfy- 
ance  of  paawnfiers,  mattresses  or  clothes  are  laid  it  Oc 
bottom,  and  the  vehicle  is  drawn  bv  bulTshws  or  oitn 
(Arundell,.4it'a.Vnor,ii.l91.235,^;  0!«riui,TW. 
P.B09-,  Ker  Porter,  7Vur.ii,633).     See  Cakt. 

WagStoSe,  3oba.  an  F.nglish  author  of  tbt  lllk 
ccntar;-,was  educated  in  Oriel  College,  nxrnn),«liiR 
he  remained,  and  died  in  IHTT.  He  published,  ffiiUn- 
oil  RtJlKlioiu  on  Ihr  Bukap  of  Rnne  (  I6601:-ind 
QHtMiimi  of  Wilclicrafi  nrbatrd  (1671).  See  VU* 
Wooil,  AlAtH.  Oron.  iii,  11 18. 

'WagBtaSa,  Thtunas,  a  learned  Nonjurinitilinie. 
was  U>m  in  Warwickshire,  Rngland,  Feb.  16,  I64i  H( 
was  educated  at  the  ChaHcrhnuse  School  undn  Ur. 
Wood;  look  the  degteeofbachelororana  in  1664, inJ 
thalurmasterin  1667- was  ordained  deacon  June  «,1<6A 
an  I  pnest  Nu  19  (ame  %ear  reel  r  of  UaniaKlunit' 
u  the  cou  II  f  RuUand  from  Ib6<l  to  16*6  cuistt  of 
I  Stow  ID  the  count}  of  Bucks,  fram  16  G  to  1684 ;  ckio- 
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ceDor  of  tbe  ealbednl  church,  LichHclil,  in  1684 ;  and  I  m«i 
iwlar  of  St.  HaTgaret  Palteni,  London,  in  tbe  umc  i  Moi 
jm.     DrprivMi  of  his  prefeTmetiU  it  Ifae  Revolution 
for  not  taking  the  new  oathe,  he  practiced  physic  dir 
■creral  jean  in  London  with  i;ooil  succen.     In  WM 

Kffnf^n  nf  Ipewich.  He  die.1  Ocl.  17, 1712.  Beai-lc-, 
hin  Sermom,  he  publiihed  Kt-«ral  tracts  in  ilcrence  oi 
ChariM  I. 

l^ahabWM,  a  modern  Mohammedan  eect  found- 
•d  by  abeih  Uahammed,  the  »n 'of  Abd-el-Wahib. 
for  whom  they  were  naoied.  Thej  preach  no  K-vt 
locCriiK,  but  have  for  their  distinctive  principle  a  di-* 
■ire  to  aboliah  the  idolatrous  practice!  which  hava  ccii- 
lected  LbemMlv««  with  tha  religion  of  IiIbid.  They 
nject  the  worship  of  Mohamnied  as  groM  idolalri-,  aii  J 
kdbeTE  strictly  to  the  Koran;  iithemite  they  obeet^c 

Qumbet  uf  the  prayers,  the  genuHections,  Ihs  Tut  of  Uic 
w.m.ii.n  (q.v.),  and  abstinence  from  wine  and  nil 
■piriUtous  liquorL  Abd^-Wahab,  during  his  whulu 
ltf<E,  aaught  to  gain  convert)  by  peaceable  means,  but 

rliMominatiiig  their  principle!  by  the  iword,  and  polin- 
eal  iiiler«iitB  were  uuiled  with  reli^oui  reform.  Thrv 
«iginat«l  in  the  small  tribe  of  Nedibi,  in  Yemen;  but 
tbmr  founder  undertook  an  expedition  into  Syria  and  tliu 
nfpona  bordering  on  tbe  Euphrates,  and  having  coUecteJ 
a  Dumber  of  tribes  from  the  Arabian  desert,  who  became 
coavarta  to  hia  views,  be  formed  tbeoi  into  a  distinct 
nalion,  under  tbe  control  of  Eben  Send  as  their  civil 
imremor,  and  himself  as  their  imam,  or  spiritual  tuli-r. 
This  appears  to  have  ■«kea  place  soon  ther  the  middle 
of  tbe  last  century;  but  no  measures  were  taken  against 
He  Wahabees  bj-  the  Porte  until  the  year  I79S,  wh.'ii 
they  were  attacked  by  the  pasha  of  Bagdad,  but  witli- 
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tvd  Heoca  itself,  where  they  esiabliabed  their  pow.r 
1  lieu  of  that  of  the  grand  sultan,  in  virtue  of  whirH 
e  bad  hitberto  been  regarded  as  the  head  and  pr.-- 
tctoi  of  the  faithfuL  The  reaidence  of  Send  was  Bbw 
xed  at  Dreich,  where  he  bad  a  palace,  and  lived  in  ^IL 
he  pomp  and  splendor  of  an  Easiem  prince.  In  1808-1 
ic  iDBde  uniuoceaaful  attacks  on  Bagdad  and  Bussonh. 
Hit  took  Uedina  in  1804,  and  in  1805  Jidda,  which  had 
oriDerly  baffled  all  his  attempts  to  subdue  it.  The-. 
c*orte  wu  now  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute  for  per- 

caravans  of  pilgrims  that  annually  proceederl  to  Meccn: 
and  theae  caravans  were  no  longer  allowed  io  hav^ 
weapons,  flags,  or  muse,  or  to  enter  the  holy  city  on 
carpets,  as  formerly.  In  1807  the  Wahabees  stood  in 
the  zenith  of  their  power,  since  which  time  they  have 
bcrn  repeatedly  repulsed,  especially  in  1618,  when  their 
aheik  Abdallsh,  the  great-grandson  of  Sadd,  tbe  friend 
awi  protector  of  Abd-el-Wahgb,  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  tbe  son  ofMeheniet  Ali,  ami 
■»  taken  to  ConMMltillople  and  executed.  The  sect 
sill  exists,  and  ia  paramoant  in  Central  Arabia,  whero 
'lie  doroinions  of  the  sultan  of  tbe  Wahabees  embraii- 
"St  only  Nedjed  proper,  but  the  adjacent  provinces,  ami 
'ndude  316  towns  or  villages,  with  a  population  (]ii 
I8f^)  of  ],3[9,D0O.  They  are  a  great  annoyance  to  tl»> 
''urkiah  goveniment,  and  a  terror  to  the  pilgrims  wb'r 
roceed  from  ali  parta  of  the  East  to  visit  the  tomb  •>( 
ite  prophet.  See  T^lgrave,  Centra/ dfhf  £fufem  .4  ra^Vi 
Lonil.  1869)  j  HuleindaWairAilailrpuiileurOrigvj, 
Utqu-a  r.4a  1809  (Paris,  1810) ;  Burckhardt,  ffolft  ,.„ 
te   Bedouiiu  and  Waiabfi  (Lond.  1830).     See  Hi>- 

'lIVabL  CtuiatUn  Abraham,  a  Protestant  the  <- 

iigian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Dresden,  Nov.  1,  I77n. 

ai  1808  be  was  called  as  pastor  to  Schneeberg.    He  wn' 

Lfipoioled  in  18S8  aoperinlendent  at  Oschati;  in  I83.>, 
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member  of  consiilary  in  bis  native  place;  and  died 
Nov.  30, 18da,  at  Kiitacbenbroda.    He  wrote,  HiMtoriieh* 

Einieilaiig  in  die  idmmtlichai  Biichtr  drr  Bihrt  (Leips. 
1802)  ■—ffiilonicli-pTotliiclie  EiiJntHng  in  die  bibL 
Schriflm  (ibid.  I8W) ;-  Qltallionet  TheolugicO'dogmali. 
ea  Cavdidatit  Theol.  lete  Subjechirit  Propoiila  (ibid. 
l806)>-Bi-iiffoiirfioirtorftueA  (ibid.  1825);— Commm/a- 
Ho  lie  Particuia  ti  ri  Prapoi.  lii  apud  K  T.  Saiplom 
VtH  el  Poltttate  (ibid.  1827)  ■^Clairii  Kovi  Talammli 
Philohgica  {MO.  1822;  Sd  ed.  1843).  which  is  the  basis 
of  Dr.  E.  Robinson's  Greek  l^esriam  of  the  N.  T.,  the  best 
extant:— CJaruZ-ttrDruin  V<*.  TaUApoerypkonim  Phi- 
Jb/ri^.  (ibid.  186S).  SeeFurst.fiiU./udiii,490:  Zucb- 
old,  Bibl.  Throl  ii,  14IOsq.;  iA.TieoL  V«ieertal-TAnton, 
S.V.;  V/iafi,Handbudtiia-thtiA.Lil.\,\tSi  ii,30I,3O4. 

cap.) 

WaM,  Samuel  Filedrlt:h  OUnther,  a  Protes- 
tant linguist  of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  2, 1760,at  Alacb, 
near  Erfurt.  In  1781  he  was  appointed  rector  at  Bllcke- 
burg;  in  1788,  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Halle  i 
and  died  June  29, 1834.  He  published,  A  Ugrmane  Ge- 
tckichte  der  oi-itn/aiiichfn  Sprachen  a.  Lileralar  (Leipa. 
17»t) -.^Obirrratiimet  PbUalog.-critira  taper  PiallerU 
Odnrin  133  (Ibid,  1784):— .Vnjain.^r  aUe,  betonden 
mnrgeFilandixhe  md  biii.  Liltratvr  (Cassel,  1787-90)  ;— 
Orieatatiu-he  Bibliolhek  (Lemgo,  1788-92,8  vobi.):— 
EleBKnlaTimck/Ur(liearab.Spra<Meu.I.ileTatur(lliHt, 
1789)  -.—Beilrag  zar  GeKhichU  u.  StatittiJc  der  A  raber 
(ibid.  1789);— t'efifTsrtsunjf,  Eitdalimg  u.  Anrnrrk.  m 
Hobahik (Hanor.  1790) -.-An-lMthe  A Mhntogie  (Leips, 
1791);  — ^/tM  andneiiu  Vorderaaen  (ibid.  179^]:^ 
VAerttHano  *■•  Koraat  (Halle,  1828,  and  often).  See 
FUrst,  BibL  Jad.  iii,  490;  Winer,  Handbach  der  l/ieoL 
Lit.  i,  210,  229,  277,  627;  id.  Theai,  I'mrernd-Lerikon, 
S.V.     (RP.) 

Wablera,  F.  H.,  a  German  Reformed  minister,  was 
bom  at  Fahr,  kingdom  of  Hanover,  Sept.  10, 1844 ;  cmi- 
grated  to  Atnerica;  was  licensed  by  the  Indiana  Classis 
at  Lafayette  in  tbe  spring  of  18fi7 ;  began  preaching  at 
Crothersville,  Ind.,  where  he  died,  March  18, 1868,  from 
suffocation,  having  fallen  in  an  epileptic  fit  with  bis  face 
in  the  water.  See  Harbaugh,  Futitn  of  the  Germ.  Ref, 
Chai-di,  iv,  502. 

'WUmer,  AannKAS  (Jkoho,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  24, 1693,  at  Khida.  He 
studied  at  Helmst^t,  especially  Oriental  Unguages, 
from  1710  to  17IG;  and,  as  the  result  of  his  studies,  he 
j  published  during  that  lime  three  dissertalions:  DeMara 
Atpluillile:—De  Begione  Opiir.—uid  I)e  Frtio  Enam- 
I  Drum.  In  1718  be  was  called,  sa  professor  of  the  Gym- 
nasium, to  Gijtlingen.  When,  in  1733,  that  institution 
I  was  changed  into  a  university,  he  was  permitted  to  lect- 
ure there,  and  in  1736  he  published  bis  t/ebme  Gram, 
mar,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  because  teing  the 
Arst  book  which  waa  published  by  that  university.  In 
the  same  city  he  studied  tbe  Talmud  and  the  Rabbinical 
writings,  his  instructor  being  a  learned  Jew  bv  the  name 
of  Giniburger.  [n  1738  he  was  advanced  to  be  ordinary 
professornf Oriental  languages.  He  died  Feb. 21, 1762. 
,  Hia  most  important  work,  which  he  published  in  two  voU 
I  ume«,is  his  Atiliqailalri  Ebraoram  de  Itraliliat  Gealii 
Origine,  Fadii,  Peimi  Saciit,  etc  (Giiit.  1743),  a  very 
learned  and  instructive  work,  which  may  still  be  used 
with  great  advantage  bv  the  student.  Fur  his  other 
writings,  see  FUrst,  BSiL  Jud.  iii,  488  sq. ;  During,  Die 
geUATim  Thealogai  DruUcilandi,  iv,  609  sq.  (tt  P.) 
j  'WalcUbayanta  (or  Voldabayanta),  in  Hindd 
mythology,  is  the  palace  of  Indra,  god  of  the  sun,  in  India. 
I  Wail  (some  form  of  nm  ot  IfO,  oAHXri^o,.  It  is 
I  singular  to  observe  the  onotnatopoetic  forms  of  words 
used  in  moat  languages  to  express  the  sounds  of  grief, 
I  uch  as  Vi'^,uliiliirf,hoa'l.srll,tU::  all  consisting esaeii- 
'  tialiy  of  the  t  sound].  The  Oriental  forms  of  lamenta- 
'  tion  are  much  more  expressive  utd  veliemeiit  than  witb 
IIS.    See  Ht>[iBicino. 
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'Walnright,  David,  an  English  Con^rregational  Sundiug  Committee  from  1829  to  1833;  wu  npliotd 

minister,  wat*  bom  at  I..eecU,  Jan.  28, 1835.     Ht?  wat*  ed-  on  that  committee  in  1844,  and  was  continued  thfit  bjr 

ucated  at  Airedale  College, and  became  the  miniHter  of  four  succeMivc  conventions;   from  1828  to  1834  w» 

the  Wesleyan  Free  Church,  Great  Hortmi.     lie  was  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Genenil  The^ 

ordained,  April  6,  1860,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  logical  Seminary ;  for  many  yearn  a  trustee  of  Triiiiir 

Church  at  Chorlcy,  Lancashire,  and  died  Sept.  28, 1862.  School ;  a  trustee  of  the  Society  for  the  Prorootiwi  uif 

Mr.  Wainright  was  a  truth-seeker,  and  to  Ihid  and  com-  Religion  and  Learning  in  the  State  of  Nevr  York:  a 

municate  what  he  believed  to  be  truth  seemed  to  be  the  vice-president  of  the  New  Yiirk  Bible  and  Prayer-bdnk 

joy  of  his  ministration.     See  (Lond.)  Cong,  Year-hook^  Society;  a  trustee  of  the  Tract  Society;  and.  froo)  tbt 

1868,  p.  271.  beginning,  one  of  the  executive  committee  and  ■  rora- 

'Wainright.'WUUam,  an  English  Congregational  ^^  «*"  ^*»«  ^'*'**  ""^  ^*>«  <".eneral  Sunday.scb<H»l  rni.«. 

minister,  was  born  in  I»ndon,  September,  1806.    He  was  l^"^-  ^^  ainwright  died  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  21, 185i 

educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  while  there  became  Among  his  literary  productions  are  numerous  pulili^^hcd 


_    .-    Warrant,  Hampsh 

Wainright  labored  successively  at  Wheathampstcad  and  C^**^*)-     He  also  edittnl  two  volumes  of  Mtnmn.txut 

Conlicote,  and  was  recognis^  hv  the  Church  as  an  "*"  ^»»*»«P  RavenscrofV,  of  North  Carolina,  and  oii«  of 

earnest  an<l  zealous  advocate  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  ^^^^^^'P  "eber.     Dr.Wainwnght  was  a  lover  of  the  fiue 

Christ.    He  died  May  8, 1865.    See  (Lond.)  Conjr.  r«ir-  arts,  and  his  taste  in  these  matters  was  excellent.    Hit 

hook  1866  p.  286.  sermonic  style  was  perspicuous,  but  there  was  little  or- 

-J-   .                 _. .                .  .     „                    ,  nament  and  apparently  little  elaboration.    His  eWo- 

Wainscot.     This  term  originally  seems  to  have  .j^n  g^^j^^  ^^^f^l  ^'^^^      h^  ^ad  a  stnmR  relish 

implied  rough  pUnks  of  oak  timber,  and  subsequently  f^,  ^^^  ^jf^^  ^^  .ttracted  the  refined  bv  his  urbane 

to  have  been  given  to  wooden  panelhng,  to  which  they  manners.     See  Sprague,  A  maU  of  the  A  f^,  Pulpt,  v, 

were  converted  for  lining  the  inner  walls  of  houses  ^jq^ 

and  churches.     It  was  verv  extensively  employed  dur-  "^                     /     tt  *              \  •     «•     \       u  i 

ing  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  li  and  for  Wairewert  (or  yaireTert),  in  HmdA  mytlKJ- 

a  long  period  afterwards.     The  name  has  long  ceased  ?p»  >*  '*^«  ><>"  ^^  ^»^'*»  ^^  '««»  *>»  »'«^*»  ^  ^"'°'* 

to  be  coutiued  to  v(Uc  panelling.     It  is  also  called  «*/-  **•*""'•• 

ing-work,  'Waish^Kranara  (or  VaiahTanara),  in  Hindik 

'Wainwright  Jonathan  Mayhew.  D.D.,  a  bish-  mythology,  is  a  surname  of  Agni  (god  of  fire),  nrf 

op  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Uv-  ™®*""  ^"^  aU-pfrmeattng  fre. 

erfKK)!,  England,  Feb.  24, 1792.     H is  parents  were  on  a  TT^ait,  Daniel  Guilford,  LL.D.,  an  English  divioe, 

visit  to  England  when  he  was  bom,  and  they  remain-  was  bora  in  1789,  and  educated  at  Su  John's  OXififStj 

ed  there  until  he  was  eleven  years  i>ld.     During  this  Cambridge.     He  was  for  some  time  curate  of  Puckle 

peri(Ki  he  spent  several  years  at  a  school  at  Ruthin,  in  Church,  near  Bristol,  and  in  1819  became  rector  of  1%- 

North  Wales.    When  his  parents  returned  to  the  United  don,  Somerset.    He  died  in  1850.    He  published  Mvenl 

State^  he  was  placed  in  San«lwich  Academy,  Mass.,  an<l  works,  in  which  he  gives  the  results  of  his  researches 

in  due  time  entered  Harvard  College,  from  which  he  grad-  in  the  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages  and  an- 

uated  in  1812.     For  some  time  after  his  graduation  he  tiquities. 

was  proctor  and  teacher  of  rhetoric  therc,and  meanwhile  'W'ait,  Lying  in  (S^KIS,  tvfipaX     The  oauwsof 

had  resolved  to  enter  «p.m  the  ministry.     In  1816  he  ^^^^^^  ,„^  ^,^„j^,  A^a^have  in  all  ages  been  inft- 

became  a  deacon,  and  not  long  after  a88ume<l  charge  of  r     ^i.  •      i     j    •                   •.•         rt^u  •    •  •— 

Christ  Church,  Hartford,  C.>nn.,  where  he  was  admitted  T"'  !V         P'""^*""^  propensities.     Their  dtnng 

to  priest's  orders;  May  29, 1819,  he  was  made  rector  of  >"  y^atehmg  oiravans  can  o„»y  be  equalled  by  their 

the  |>arish;  Nov.  25  he  was  called  to  be  an  assistant  P«*«^".^  patchings  in  ambuscade;    they  will  rf«D.m 

minister  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  city,  where  he  «>™«/'"^«  f"'  !*«y«  »"^  f  Y*"  "^^^^  V^^  J  ^^^  ^ 

continued  to  serve  until  he  was  elected  reclor  of  Grace  ""PP'>'  "^  P«>vi""n»»  ^«ting  to  surprise  the  ungutfded 

Church,  in  the  same  citv,  early  in  1821.     With  this  ^«'?r;*°  ""l  ^*'^  ""'"■'y,^.'*?"*"^-     "*'""  'P^'-"  *" 

Church  he  spent  thirteen  yeaw  of  his  ministry.     In  *^^  ''"^^  characters  {/had,  xviii) : 

1^4  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  Church,  Bos-  "  A  place  for  anihush  fit  they  found,  and  stood 

ton,  but  remaine<i  only  three  years,  when  he  returned  Covfrd  with  shields  beside  a  silver  fl«K>d, 

.     KT       -1'    I             • '..     .      • ''  ,        e  T  '  -^    t^^u      u  Two  spies  at  distance  Inrk,  and  wntchftil  seem, 

to  New  lork  as  assistant  minister  of  Tnnity  Church,  u*^hJ\>  or  oxen  seek  the  windlnp  stream. 

the  congregation  of  St.  John's  Chapel  becoming  his  Stmn  the  while  flocks  proceeded  o'er  the  plain^ 

more  imnietliate  charge,  ami  in  this  relation  he  contin-  And  steers  shiw  moving,  and  two  shepherd  ewalne 

ued  until  the  clo^  of  hU  life     lie  became  involved  in  St.r'fe' ^T.-iSft  SSr 'Sul^.SrlVir  '^ 

a  controversy  with  the  Kev.  Dr.  Potts,  of  New  York,  in  in  arms  the  glittering  sqaadron  rising  mood, 

1844,  which  grew  out  of  an  assertion  which  he  had  Rush  sudden:  hills  of  slaughter  heap  the  gronnd: 

™...e.  that  "  there  i,  no  Church  without  a  bi»hop.»     It  L'd^lSl'l.'I^S.r.S.mM  thr^hi^^.ffi^ 
was  conducted  in  the  form  of  letters  in  the  Atw  i  ork 

Comnwrcuil  Advertiser ^  and  was  afterwards  published  It  appears  from  various  parta  of  Scripture  that 

in  pamphlet  form.     His  health  having  become  impair-  cstine  and  the  adjoining  regions  were  much  infeste''^ 

ed,  he  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  the  East  in  by  persons  who  lived  by  violence,  and  took  refuge  i^ 

1848-49  for  recreation;  and  after  his  return  he  pub-  the  many  large  caves  and  mountain  fasUietMa  whk^ 

lished  two  large  volumes  on  Egypt  and  the  Holy  l^nd.  the  country  afforded  them.     In  the  civil  wars  whid^ 

June  15, 1852.  he  was  a  representative  of  the  Episco|)al  arose  out  of  the  usurpation  of  Abimelech,  we  fiad  tha  ^ 

Church  in  America  at  the  celebration  in  Westminster  the  men  of  Shechem  adopted  the  CaiiaaiiitUh,or,t8  w^ 

Abbey,  at  the  close  of  the  third  jubilee  year  of  the  Soci-  should  call  it  in  modem  times,  the  Oriental  ctiftom  M 

ety  for  the  Pro|>agation  of  the  (lospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  employing  *'liers  in  wait.**    The  sacred  historian  re^ 

(.)n  this  occasion  Oxfonl  bestowcnl  u|H)n  him  the  degree  lates, ''  The  men  of  Shechem  set  liers  in  wait  for  hin^ 

of  n.CL.    Oct.  1, 1852,  he  was  chosen  provisional  bishop  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  they  robbed  all  tha^ 

of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  and  was  consecrated  Nov.  came  along  that  way  by  them :  and  it  waa  told  Abime^ 

9  following.     Among  the  various  offices  which  he  had  lech"  (Juiig.  ix,  25).     The  chapter  from  which  w-  ' 

previously  tilled,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  was  a  have  ((uoted  then  proceeds  to  deacribe  how  Abimelecl::^ 

deputy  from  the  diocese  of  New  York  to  the  General  by  planting  an  ambush  of '*liera  in  wait,'*  auooeeded  L^ 

Convention  of  1832 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Diocesan  i  surprising  the  city  of  Shechem,  which  he  levelled  ^ 


WAIT,  I.YIXn  IX  85 

id.  !^  AxBi'sii.  During  the  Roman  iwit, 
tlfd  Kate  at  aHiin,  the  frpqucnt  wiiv,  and  ill 
Wujoiu  wen  very  Tavurible  to  aucli  baiiilitti, 
:iDiied  to  iticieue,  n  thai  at  la>t  the  ruad  to 
rom  .IrnHalem  was  ao  overrun  by  [hem  that 
ll«l"lhe  tiliKHly  way."  In  the  time  of  Aiiiig- 
nid,  *nn  of  .\iitip>ier,  *■■  oUigeil  In  have  re- 
the  Rxmiii  Mhtiera  In  e^iirpaip  Ihrm.  The 
ived  with  their  faniiltis.  in  <:avva,uii  I  lie  Merf 
thp  niiHiiilaiii  |ireci|>i<^e>,  Kuinled  with  (harii 
il  apparenily  iiiaKceiBilik!  ti>  iiivailer*.  Ilnul 
irge  wuwieii  tlinm  to  lit:  iiiaik-,  ami  let  down 


ciiKiiie  o 


of  tl 


i»,  till  they  came  on  a  level  with  tl 

e.     The  cheeta  conlaineil  mldiers,  well  armed, 

ided  witli  luni;  booka.    They  »lew  wiib  thar 

1  tpeara  aa  many  of  the  nibbeia  as  they  cuulit 

the  enlranra  of  the  caveB,aiiJ  pulled  out  othen    in  ihelr  way  they  re51.nl  a*  their  lawfnl  prej.    Shonld 

it  hooka,  anil  caat  them  dnwn  hcadloii(;i  and    ihe  imfortniian  bting  bappeu  to  be  pu-ir  .—■ ■ '  ' 


Knrdlih  Lien 


I  WalL 


•rtjKi 


.    They  are  n< 


!a  {Ijiiui  and  Boot, 


in-  Ins  robber*,  bal  akiiriil  thIeveK;  and  their  boklneai  <■ 
lA).  lolaly  equalled  by  their  aildnsHi.  tHr  Jiibii  Malnilm.  dd 
^  hiK  mlanlon  to  the  omrt  of  Perala,  In  IHIO,  had  Fcamly 
■el  hie  Ibni  In  their  leniinry  when  be  wan  attacked.  In 
aplte  uf  hla  lm|HMtne  appearance  and  bin  nnmemnii  al- 
_.  lenrtania.  Cantain  Keupel  waa  cloaely  WBIebed  for  MT- 
,H:.r,™..,rl,.«™t";,,rf.leni.n»..rih.  «.lii3r;  •"''  miic^  and  narrowly  e«apea  a  Blmllnr  vWiatlon. 
t*!hlm'?urrlS^«'d'h%"&S.ia«'!;!'SJ!  SJi  "ni^l^^'^'hrn"^' ^^K /"JiSTe'^iid"  T  tSe'°«^^ 
nWH  ormnd-bllla  and  te«dy  ftownft  where  par-  Sr^LE  rh  h-  (™,™.™i  hifrT™  (,.!.  lTi„i^  Si  m-.w 
■iltleHi.    Onr  Mend,  are  caFaftil  n.rt  to  ell.™  a»    °2L 7-  '''  '"'  J""™")'"''  *«'"™  "  "■«  '"""«'  ^  P'* 


.«■  1*2  behind,  and  yet  It 

MiTprb>e  hers— Kbaitii  twliire.  Acre  In  the 
ellen  in  aigbl  on  b<<th  (Mca.    DobberleF, 


now  are.    Straiitn 


ibanrd    ' 

These  miniadeiB  not  only  beset  motintain  paaaea  and 

defile*,  but  frequently  come  into  the  neighborhood  of 

d  it  hae  niwan  been  •».   There  are  a  hundred    citiealijr  the  purpoae  of  kidnapping  the  unprotected  and 
i™iS^r  "•'f^"  'h^fL'"!^"''-;^*  '^^    flriiiiiB  them  off  to  be  wiUl  aa  »l«ve^o^  mutdenng  and 
■het.0.  wnio^^  V! Tw.T'HV.Ti^he    "bbing  thoae  whom  they  Nupect  of  c^—:-  —■".►. 
'  ....  jji^jj.  pj,„n^     ™..      ..      . 


beiu.    Tbah  In  Fm.  I,  f 

M  of  the  tllbiitef,  111  Uit 

■r  the  luii'nnt.    He  lleib  In  wait 
la  den;  he  llelb  In  watt  to  cairh 


mlly  as  a    „lve 


The  Kurds  1 


ying  wealth 


again 


of  the  peraons  of  young 

ieih'aui  banbletbhlnuelf,  that  ihe  poor  rnny  water;  or  near  the  proven  planted  round  pond^  which 
a  Bttone  oB«».'    And  a  tboaaand  rnKafn,  the  11»-    ,„  aometimes  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Oriental  ciIie^ 

af'MS's.s'ii.'A'p'apK;  «•?  «r..™„b..»..r,i,.m«,b.»u  .„.„..» 

I.     Yim  obiinTe  that  all  tlieae  people  we  meet  or    *njor  the  refreahment  of  purs  air,  cooueas,  and  shade. 

(med :  u»r  wiwld  they  TKiiMra  to  bo  from  Acre    See  Kobbeb. 

iwlthom  Ihelr  Biiikel,  although  the  canuonuf         _  ,  _   , 

e-  frnn  to  eommaad  every  fixt  of  the  wxy.        ^Taltana  (or  Valtana),  in  Hiiidntam,  is  a  cere- 

ni.iat  strange  landl  bat  it  talllea  moat  wouder-    many  by  which  water  ia  made  holv. 

1  its  aucleiit  aturj."  '     "^ 

,      ^     .  .  ...  Waits,  Clmrendon,  a  Oinijri^catiflnil  minister,  waa 

Nieni  times,  the  Kutdi  are  the  most  itntin-    bom  i„  Hubbardetou,Ma».,  Dec  li,  ISW-   Aftergradu- 

■mong  Aniatic  nation  a  for  1  heir  inonlinatc  and    ,tinKfromBrownUniveniity  inl852,bedevot«(i)iieyear 

^  spirit  of  plunder,  and  t  .cy  ftichfuUy  pre-  ,„  t„aiue«».  and  tl«n  spent  >hrw  year,  in  the  Andover 
the  habits  which  tl.e<lhnc.t.aMnbea  to  the  Theological  Seminary.  Foreix  mcHitliahewasastudent 
Will  of  ancient  limes.     A  wnter  111  the  .^iir-    ^^^,^  University  of  Halle,  l-nmia.  when  he  waa  sud- 

'nj-irute  thus  dewinbe.  them:  ^^„^y  ^,^  ^^^^  ^^  t  Ik  deal  h  of  bia  father.      Hii 

them  plnndarinic  Is  a  nataral  orcnpstlon;  and    Aral  paatoratewas  thatorthet:hurch  in  Kutlaiid,Maaa., 

happy  stranger  whom  chance  or  curWItytbrowa  where  he  was  inalalled  Feb.  25,  IKdO,  and  remaiiieil 
eight  years.  He  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  freedmen  in  the  South,  and  for  six  months 
was  superintendent  of  them  at  Newbem.  N.  C 
In  that  aame  year  he  was  tnstalled  pastor  of 
Croffibie  Street  Church,  Salem,  Maio-  wliere,  in 
Ihe  midst  of  bis  work,  he  was  stricken  ilnwii. 
He  visited  Cuba  in  the  winter  of  tHlili-6T,  and 
relumed  sirengtbmeil.  In  the  fall  of  INHT  ha 
was  asked  to  temporarily  fill  the  chair  nf  Eng- 
lish literature  and  l)dlr*-1ettres  in  Iteloit  Col- 
lege, and  conaenied,  hut  before  arriving  tbeie 
was  attacked  with  typhoid  fever,  of  which, 
wxm  after  his  arrival,  he  ilied,  Dec  16.  IBh7. 
His  sermons  were  carefully  prepared,  and  were 
eameslly  directed  lowarils  the  salvation  of  the 
people. '  See  Conff.  Qiiar.  I86S,  p.  886. 

'Walte,  John  Jamea,  an  English  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  bom  at  Gloucester, 
Feb.  28,  l«OR.  Mr.  Waite's  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge in  all  departments  led  him  to  punoe  his 
stuiliea  with  such  avidity  as  ultimately  to  im- 
'  pair  his  eyesight,  of  which  faculty  lie  was  en- 


Bobbers'  Cava. 


WAITE  852  WAKEFIELD 

tirely  deprived  at  the  age  of  eighteen.     This  severe  day  festival  once   univenally  held  in  England,    h 

affliction  served,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  devel(»p  early  times  the  day  was  con:»idered  as  beginning  lod 

the  more  rapidly  his  intellectual  and  moral  character,  ending  at  sunset;  and  on  the  eve  of  the  holyday  von 

For  ten  years  he  was  engaged  entirely  in  minbterial  ship|)ers  repaired  to  the  churches  for  worship,  while  thf 

labor,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  Mr.  Waite  com-  following  day  was  spent  in  amusement.     Each  church, 

menced  his  important  life-work,  the  reformation  of  the  when  consecrated,  was  dedicated  to  a  saint,  and  mi  the 

Psalmody.     For  several  years  he  had  the  oversight  of  anniversary  of  that  day  the  parish  wake  was  kept.   In 

the  Church  at  Ilniinster;  but  so  great  was  the  growing  many  places  there  was  a  second  wake  on  the  birtbdar 

appreciation  of  the  value  of  his  labors,  and  of  the  sim-  of  the  saint,  sometime  called  Patron  or  SainCt  Day,  On 

plicity  anfl  general  application  of  his  system  of  teaching,  these  occasions  the  floor  was  strewed  with  nishev  and 

that  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  accede  to  the  request  flowers,  and  the  altar  and  pulpit  were  decked  with 

of  his  ministerial  brethren  in  London,  and  devote  him-  boughs  and  leaves.    Crowds  resorted  to  the  wakes  (rom 

self  exclusively  to  his  great  work.   Mr.Waitereco^ised  neighboring  parishes;  hawkers  or  merchants  wereai- 

thc  necessity  for  a  purer  taste  and  for  a  higher  standard  tracted  by  the  crowds:  and  ultimately  the  wakes  be- 

of  music  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  with  the  came  mere  fairs  or  markets  little  under  the  inflaencenf 

cti-operation  of  the  larger  churches  he  was  able  to  do  the  Church,  and  disgraced  by  scenes  of  indulgence  and 

much  towarils  laying  the  foundation  for  a  more  extend-  riot.     The  scandal  of  these  scenes  became  so  great  that 

ed  knowledge  of  musical  science.     He  died  Oct  25,  in  1285  Edward  I  passed  a  statute  forbidding  fain 

1868.     See  (Lond.)  Cotig.  year-6ooAr,  1869,  p.  291.  and  markets  to  be  held  in  country'  churchyards.    In 

T77aite,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  an  English  clergjman,  ^^^  llfimy  VI  onlained  that  all  showing  of  goods  and 

was  bom  in  1776.     He  became  curate  of  Wellington;  merchandise  except  necessary  victuals  should  be  dis- 

was  principal  of  the  grammar-school  at  Lewisham  Hill  continued  on  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church.   In 

from  1815  to  1833 ;  rector  of  High  Halden  in  1833 ;  of  1^^»  Henry  VHI,  by  an  act  of  convocation,  ordered  the 

Clreat  Chart  in  1835;  and  died  in  1841.     He  pubUshed  festival  of  the  SanU's  Day  to  be  discontinued,  and 

flfi\eTt^Sen,W1^8,Kxp^ma^oryandCl'Uical,ontheTkirt|f  ^^at  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  in  all  ptriihw 

nine  ArikUs  (1826),  ^^  ^  ^^®  **"'  Sunday  in  October.     This  gradually  fell 

-_.   .^      •wwritti  '  •  4.        r  ..V     /^  into  desuetude,  the  Saint's  Dav  being  the  more  popu> 

TVaite.  TVlHiam,  a  minister  of  the  Congrega-  ,     r   *•     i       j  •..   *mi     !„•.'•    *u    r         r     mi 

•      iTTu      1.  u         .111     1?     1     It      CI  one  lar  festival,  and  It  still  subsists  m  the  form  of  a  village 

tional  ('hiirch,  was  bom  at  Idle,  England,  Jan.  6,  1825.  „-k-^ 

ll«  Hn.t  religious  irnpremions  were  received  under  the        ^^  }i^„„h.  „  ,  watching  .U  night  of  a  dead  bodrbr 

ministry  of  Kev.  J.  stringer  «f  Idle,  who«,  Church  he  ,^^  ^ ?^„,„  ,„,,  „ei  hbor.  of  the  deceased.    In  teUai 
jmned,  and  by  whom,  w.th  the  concurrence  of  the  en-  ^^^  ^        ^f^^  j„  ^^^„^  circumsUnce^the  Wv, 

t.re  C  mrch,  he  was  sent  to  Airedale  CoUqje,  m  Jan-  i^^  ^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^j^^  ,  ,^^^  th.f«f,«rf 

"'"'  r^'-    .^*  '^   ,  ■'"'  •"*''"  ^'"r'"  .K    'T"";  siriounded  with  lighted  Upers,  i.  ^aM  by  the fri«KU 

tion  of  knowledge  and  .n  preparation  for  the  work  of  ,„j  neighbors.    After  vocifWous  UmenuU^s,  food  ud 

ihe  ministry.     He  left  college  at  Christmas  in  1851;       .  .  ,    **    __  •    ,  , ,  . i     i    j*      .       :^ 

,   ,        /,  T       «  J  •      I  •     ««  2  \%-hiskey  are  indulged  in,  commonly  leading  to  noisf 

settled  at  Bacup,  Jan.  1 ;  was  ordained  in  May;  and  '  j  „„/„  .4^*«.,. ^„z,«„.» '  ♦;  „.     ti.^ -„-*.^  «« ^«.ji 

,.,...,  ''     ,o-.%      1^    •  •  •  -L        *     !•  and  even  notous  demonstrations,    llie  custom,  no  douui, 

died  in  September  18o2.     Dunng  a  ^t"«try  of  a  lit-  originated  in  superstitious  fear  either  of  pi^ng  ibc 

tie  over  one  year  the  Church  grew  rapidly.     His  death  ^^.^^^  ^,^„^  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^    ^^  ^^  .^  beinkintSfeitd 

was  greatly  regretted.     '-A  most  pious,  devoted,  la-  ^iih  bv  evU  spirits, 
borious,  intelligent,  faithful  man ;  he  was  a  truly  seri-  ^  ' 

ous,  earnest,  and  energetic  preacher  of  the  Gospel.**        T77ake,  William,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Enghih 

See  (Lond.)  Cong,  Year-book,  1853,  p.  232.  prekte,  was  bom  at  Blandford,in  Dorsetshire,  in  1657. 

-Waith,  William,  a  Presbvterian  minister,  was  ^e  ^»»  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  be 
lH.m  in  the  parish  of  Preston-on-Wye,  Herefonishire,  rec«ved  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  m  16i9,  when  he 
England,  April  17.  1796.  He  received  hU  education  in  d«<=»ded  to  take  oniers  in  the  Church,  although  tai  la- 
the countrv  schools ;  became  an  attomev  in  the  Mavor's  ^her  designed  him  for  a  commercial  life-  In  16K  ne 
Court;  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1832;' was  went  to  Paris  as  chaplain  with  viscount  Preston. enruy- 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Buffalo  Presbvterv  in  1835;  extraordinary  u>  the  court  of  trance.  On  h»  reuim 
and  ordainwi  as  an  evangelist  in  1836.*  Hi  preached  ^^  Knglaiid,  in  168o,  he  was  elected  preacher  to  Gray* 
as  follows:  in  Burton,  Napoli,  Ellington,  Silver  Creek,  !""•  ImmedUtely  after  the  Revolution  he  was  ap- 
and  Kiplev,  N.  Y.,  and  died  at  the  Ust-mentioned  place,  PO"»t«^  deputy^lerk  of  the  closet  t/>  king  WOhaouMa 
June4,1860.  He  was  a  goo<l  preacher,  a  laborious  and  in  June,  1689,  was  made  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxfurt. 
faithful  pastor,  and  a  true  Christian.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  !«  1698  he  obuined  the  rectory  of  St.  James  a,  ^s^ 
I/ist.  Almiuuic,  1861,  p.  165.  mmitBT.    In  1701  he  was  made  dean  of  Exeter,andin 

„_  ^^  ...         ,  .    1      ^  V  1705  bishop  of  London.     In  the  earlier  veara  of  w 

Walts  were  anciently  rainstrck  or  musical  watch-       j         ^^^j^^  .^hered  to  the  Low-Church  party, b«t 

men  who  sounded  the  wat^h  at  nighu     Iheyhavenow  .JierwVrdi  became  alienated  from  it,  though  not  becoiD- 

degenerated  into  iiinerant  rousiciaiis,  who  give  notice  ^       ^  High -Churchman.     In  Januaiyri716.  he  was 

of  the  approach  of  Christmas.    The  term  is  also  app  led  ^^^^  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  office  he  heW 

to  angelic  musicians  with  horns,  represented  on  corbels  ^^^^  y^^  ^^.^j,,  which  oocurrMi  at  Lambeth,  Jan.  i\ 

and  ceilings.  1737     Among  his  most  important  works  are  the  f<^\ 

WaiwasBaden  (or  Vaivasaaden),  in  HindA  lowing:  ExpotUion  of  ihe  Doctrine  of  the  Church  ^^ 

my  thology,  is  the  father  of  Nirkunden  and  grandfather  England  (1686):—^   D^emx  of  the  Doetrim  of    ^ 

of  Budalsheai,  a  powerful  monarch  of  India  bora  in  the  Church  of  England  (eod.) :— A  Second  Defence  of  ^ 

dynasty  of  the  Children  of  the  Sun.  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  (1688) :— yla  Engf-^ 

Waiwaaw&ta  (or  VaivaavAta),  in  Hind  A  my-  Version  of  the  Genuine  Epistles  of  the  AposioHe  Fathe--^ 

thologv,  is  the  son  of  the  god  of  the  sun.    He  was  saved  trith  a  Preliminaty  Discourse  concerning  the  Use  ^^ 

by  Vishnu  as  a  fish,  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  great  those  Fathers  (1698):— rA«  Authorit^f  of  Christt^^ 

Flood.     He,  a  son  of  the  sun,  gave  his  daughter  to  Princes  over  their  EcdeeiaHical  Sgnods  Asserted  {leB*^ 

Buddha,  a  son  of  the  moon,  in  marriage.     Thus  he  is  —and  other  tracts  to  the  same  effect.    A  oolkctioD 

the  progenitor  of  the  mighty  dynasties  the  Children  of  his  Sermons  uid  Charges  waa  pobUshed   after  ' 

the  Sun  and  the  Children  of  the  Moon.  death. 

'Waizganthoa,  in  SUvonic  mythology,  is  the  god       "Wakefield,  GMlbert,  first  a   minister  of 

of  fruitfulness  and  land-tilhige,  worshipped  mainly  by  Church  of  England,  then  a  Unitarian,  was  bom 

the  Lithuanians.  Nottingham,  England,  Feb.  22,  1756.      He  was 

Wake  (Anglo-Saxon,  trotccrn, "to  watch"),'a  holy-  cated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gradual 
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1 1778,  uid  wu  elected  lo  ■  fellnwebip  thr  ume  ^eoT. 
le  wu  uTduntd  in  the  Chuivb  of  England  in  1778, 
ltd  BppoinUii  curate  of  Stnckpon,  in  Cheshire.  In 
iDguM  of  the  ume  year  he  left  Slockpon  ind  became 
umie  of  Si.  PeWr'a  al  Lirerpool,  and  in  1779  was 
iota  clanical  tulor  of  Ihe  DiiieiUing  Academy  at 
^■Triaglon,  in  l^ncuh  ire,  where  he  remained  unlil 
'83.  lo  the  latler  year  be  removed  U>  Bramcote.  near 
oUiiiKham,  and  in  1790  went  [a  Hackney  u  tulor 
L  ■  Diventing  academy,  where  he  remained  one  year. 
he  remaiiuler  a(  bia  life  wai  spent  in  literary  punuita. 
e  died  Sept.  9,  ISOl.  Among  his  oioal  important 
orka  are,  A  h  Itiquiry  into  tit  OpinionM  of  Ihe  Chrulian 
V^ritm  of  the  Tkrre  firtt  Cra/urif  ameermg  lAe  Per- 
m  a/Ckral:—Four  Maria  of  Antiehritl,  etc  (1770): 
-Inlenml  Mark*  of  Ike  Keidenre  of  Ihe  ChriMum  Re- 
gim  (_i7:9):—Traiubilioti  aflkt  Nrw  Talamcal,  viih 
Totef  (1791):— r*«  Spirit  of  Chriiliamlg  Compared 
'Hh  Ike  Spirit  o/tke  Timet  in  Great  Brilaia  (1796)  ;— 
ltd  An  Atuieer  lo  Ike  Age  of  ReoMotijbg  Tkomat  Paine 
eod.). 

^Vakefield,  Robait,  a  learned  English  divine  in 
be  nixn  at  Heni?  VIII,  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
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n  the 


aught  (irrek,  Hebrew,  Chalde«,and  Syrii 
J  liermauy;  in  1619  left  his  Hebrew  pro- 
Luuvain,  retunie<l  to  England,  and  became 
Ir.  Pace;  opened  a  public  lecture  in  Greek 
a  1524,  being  made  B.D.  by  Henry  VIU, 
(hum  b«  favored  after  opposing  in  the  aflkir  of  bis  ili- 
njrce  from  Catherine;  was  protesaor  of  Hebrew  at  Ox- 
ordin  1530;  canoQ  of  Walsey'a  College  in  1532;  saved 
lebrew  and  Greek  HSS.  at  the  dinulution  of  the  les*er 
mnasteries  in  IGS6 ;  and  died  in  London,  Oct.  H,  1537. 
le  letl  tome  learned  works  in  language  and  cmitro- 

wr»l«» .  ikataa  -  talno  -  kaml,  in  Japanew  my- 
cology, il  the  god  of  flashea  of  llghiniiig:  ■  sublime 
ud,  resident  in  the  main  sanclnary  at  Kamo,  near 
[ijakn,  and  who  goarda  the  fate  of  the  Mikado.  In 
lis  aanctuary  are  yearly  held  several  festivals,  of 
bich  one.  Otrimatsuri,  is  especially  remarkable,  be- 
iDSe  the  priests  then  a|ipear  in  the  moei  costly  ap- 
irel,  toperseiling  even  the  sfdettdor  of  ibe  apparel  of 
le  choir  of  music  Besides  festive  procemions,  home- 
icea  are  a  main  feature  of  Ihe  occasion,  in  which  only 
ami  pricsu  and  court  servants  are  jvermitied  to  par- 

IVakeler,  Joseph  B.,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Rpisco- 
•1  minister,  was  bom  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  in  1809. 
le  was  converted  when  about  uxteen,  and  in  1N33 
oined  the  Kew  York  Conference,  which  he  served  suc- 
esuivcly  at  Salisbury,  Conn.;  Lee  and  Lenox,  Canaan, 
itockpo'rt,  Claverack,  attd  Itlnomville,  N.  Y.;  Seventh 
itreei,  New  York  city  -.  an.1  in  ltH3  at  Birmingham  and 
HilfonLCoim.  In  lN44hewastransri;rTedioN'ewJeney, 
nrH53  to  NewYorkEaslOinfereik-e,  and  twuvears  later 
«nmrd  to  the  New  York  (-..oferencc.  Fnmi  !«(«  to 
%»  Dr.  Wakeley  waa  prenlding  elder  of  !\MghkFep«e 

1  the  Newburgh  Uiotriet.  I U  died  in  New  York  city, 
pril  27,  t8'5.  Dr.  Wakeley  waa  a  rcmarkalile  man  in 
any  reqiecta.  His  cut  of  mind  was  practicaL  He 
u  'a  model  pastor  and  a  prudent  coimselkjr.  A*  an 
cleaiastical  antiquarian  he  had  nuequal  in  the  Church. 
is  writings  were  mainly  historical  and  hiiigrapbical 
emoira  of  early  Methodism,  and  embrace  Lotl  Ckiip- 
-t  Bemeeredfrnm  Ike  Earfy  Hiilory  -f  MUhaStm :  — 
lindor«  of  Ike  \Frttff:~A  nmhlrl  uf  WhitrfifH:— 
nva  ofMflkoduia  .■^I.ife  •indSemoia  ofBeaHm-ml  .- 
■maA  Boeim'i  Rtmimtetnett.  See  Afiautet  of  A  imuni 
un/eraiett,  1876,  p.  55 :  Sprague,  A  <mnl$  n/*  Ihr  A  mtr. 
W/>>',  voL  vii ;  Simpaon,  CjFciup.n/'.VrrAw/un.m  V. 
^7«lcamaititaB,  ■  small  party  of  fanatics  existing 
t  New  Haven,  Coon.,  in  1855.  who  rcganleil  Khnla 
Fskeman  a*  a  divinely  commisnoncd  [iropheless  that 
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bad  been  raised  from  the  dead,  according  U>  her  own 
prediction.    Their  credulity  was  carried  lo  an  onnsnal 

extreme.  The  so-called  pn^htleas  claimed  that  a  firm- 
er named  Justus  Matthews  was  possessed  by  an  evil 
spirit,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  him  to  death  in 
order  to  remove  it.  Her  followeni  were  ready  to  per- 
form Ihe  deed,  and  even  the  man  himself  was  willing 
lo  submit  to  be  murdered  as  Ihe  only  means  of  being 
rid  of  the  evil  spirit.  Upon  the  commission  of  the 
crime  Ihe  fanatical  sect  was  soon  extinguished. 

Wakn-nawo-BOnajo,  in  Japanese  mythology,  is 
a  featival  in  Dairi,  held  on  the  lirsL  rsi-day  of  tbe  sec- 
ond monlh,  by  the  eating  of  fresh  vegetatjtes. 

Wala,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  wise  woman,  an 
enchantress,  endowed  not  with  imaginary',  but  with 
real,  supemalural  powers,  and  able  to  fix  the  fate  ^ 


a  the  B> 
■)  by  « . 
'e  been  born  about  765.    He  : 


Hi  the  I 


le  of  A 


udied 


(male)  from  hia  teacher,  Alcuin,  o 
gy.  Tudesijue  was  his  native  tongue,  hut  he  well  un- 
iler^tood  Latin  and  iireek.  He  was  employed  by  his 
imperial  brother  in  several  distant  embanies  and  home 
duties,  but  was  neglected  on  Ihe  accession  of  Louis  the 
nous  (814):  and  two  years  after  be  assumed  Ihe  clerical 
habit  at  C^orbie,  where  hia  brother  Adalhard  was  abbou 
He  was  bantahe<l  by  the  royal  disfavor,  but  was  recalled 
imc  ahbuL     He  died  in  Oclober. 


«S5,ofgf 
lloefer,  .^ 


It  Ilie  civil  a 


Biog.  Geairalt,  s.  v. 

WfdaeiW,  Anthosy,  an  eminent  Dutch  Pmtemant 
divine,  was  bom  at  Ghent,  Oci,  8.  ISTS,  He  ofHciatni 
as  pastor  at  several  different  places;  declared  in  fa%-or 
of  the  Counlcr-remonstranls,  and  was  one  of  Ihnse  who 
drew  up  the  canons  of  tbe  Synod  of  Don.  He  after- 
wards  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  and  died 
July  9,  I6S9.  He  wrote.  Compendium  nikira  A  ritliHrr- 
liiw  (1636),  and  the  greater  part  of  the  translatjon  of 
the  Flemish  Bible.  See  Chalmers,  Hiog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; 
Biog.  l.'nireneUr,  s.  v.  "  Wale." 

^Vala&ld  Si'RABO.     See  Strabo. 

WalsakialC  in  Norae  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
palaces  which  Odin  had  in  Asgard.  It  was  covered  en- 
tirely with  silver,  and  in  the  main  hall  were  thrones  for 
all  the  higher  deities,  one,  however,  especially  for  Odin. 
It  was  also  called  Hlidskialf,  and  from  it  0.lin  could 
view  the  whole  earth. 

Walbniga,  St.    flee  Wau^'rois. 

Walch,  Cfariatian  Wllhelm  Franz,  a  theolo- 

his  father  was  prufessor  of  ihcol.^)'.  He  travelled  with 
his  elder  brother,  Ji>haini,  after  ciimplr-ting  bis  studies, 
and  made  the  acq  ua  in  tance  of  many  ofihe  fore  most  celeb- 
rities ill  the  literary  world  of  his  time.  On  hia  return  he 
waa  made  c.itraoniililty  profesaot  of  philosophy  u.  .lena, 
ill  17.MI',  and  three  yeats  afterwards  professor  of  the 
same  branch  in  ordinary  at  liiillingen.  In  1754  he  be- 
gan lo  leach  tbeology  as  exttaordinary  professor,  and  in 
1T57  received  the  theiJogical  chair  in  the  Giittingcn 
faculty.  His  lectuits  covered  the  entire  fieUl  of  ihcol- 
nify:  and,  when  supplemrnteil  with  the 
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«as  rather  on  industrious  cornpWEiAw"™- 
us.  His  importance  lies  in  t^*  0»vanTO«n. 
history;  his  theology  bcinfi;  cle^wft"'  "; 
e,bHt  penadedby  the  hi»w,B-ic»l  »?«■   '" 
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earlieaC  wurk,  writEun  U  the  ige  of  iwcnty- 
/liMorg  o/lA'  Lmkri-nu  Htliffioii,mteadei 
currecUicd  of  that  faith,  and  aim} 
tlic  existence  aiiU  perftctiuns  of  fiod  may  Ix  seen  iu  : 
history  an  well  as  in  i>byaica  anil  other  lii?]ds  vi  atudy. 
lie  tlis[>lived  a  ctHislant  di>|iosilic>n  tu  make  thorough 
(iitl  cnlical  examinaticni  of  all  available  saurcm;  but  iu 
all  his  works  CTiniwl  an  niter  inability  Iu  attain  to  that 
philani|>hicil  camprelieiiniaa  of  liis  theme  hy  which  he 
iiinld  comlMne  hia  tnalcrial*  inio  a  bumogeneuui  whole. 
In  peniricuily  and  taite  he  was  not  the  equal  of  Btus-  ' 
b«in.«iid  ill  power  lo  exdicaud  Mimulnte  he  waarery 
murb  inferior  lo  Semlcr.  Hi*  cliicr  merit  lay  in  ex- 
hanstleH  patience  and  great  conwieiiliQusness,  an  dis- 
played iu  the  examinalion  or  aourcea  anil  helps.  Many 
or  his  works  are  cauaequeiiily  still  indispenuhle  as  aids 
in  their  npeeiil  fic1d>>. 

Watch's  muit  important  works  are.  Anliquilalri  Patii 
PkUM.  Va.  Ckriil.  (Jena,  lT4tt) :— Hirf,  Palriardi.  JuJ.  I 
{l7bl):  —  lValirh^e  GacL  d.  CiUA.  v.  Aura  (Halle, 
IT5I-M,  i  ro\t.):  —  Gncy  d.  er-billi.  /til.  «Ic  <Jena, 
I7;>:i)i  —  Uitt,  Adiiptianoruiit  C'^^  given  in  reviKd| 
farm  in  vol.  ix  <rf'  tho  Kttttrgetct.): — Gtdanttn  v.  d.' 
CrKlLd.GlaiibnuMn  (ITMi  id  r<Lli6i):-ICii/icar/ 
tiMf  colli,  hitl.  d.  rum.  Pdiute  (Giill.  1756;  2d  ed.' 
17u8)  -.—  KiitlP.  nnrr  rolUI.  Uul.  d.  Kirckeurtrmmndm- ' 
yta  (\jc\ft.\-,m):—llul.  Pi'ott.puKhUanim  (1760)!- 
Giimdtdlze  d.  miiarl.  GoUngrtakrlhril  (17<iO,  etc}:— 
GiHtidialu it  Kirdimhitl. d.  .Wiifli  TfHamnlt  (1 761 1  in  ' 
a  3d  enlarged  ed.  by  Sohnki,  M^iy.^EMwur/  tinrr 
rolttl.  Hill,  d,  Keturrirv,  SpullHHffni  a.  Brligiimulrrilig- 
bilm,  etc.  (Leipa.  I'6i  w|.,  II  |ils.,  the  coocludinR  pan, 
TcachinK  down  lo  Ibe  Otb  ceot.,by  Spiltler),hi*  princi- 
pal nark:  — Bnciar,  HgmboL  Kcd,  ImA.  ((lUtl,  1763, 
t\c.):-Ba^lh.  Sfuibit.  I'riiii  (LcniRO,  1770):-A'ri- 
tvrht  i'liltri.  r.  GfbraHtii.  d.  hriL  iltAri/t . . .  in  iJm  rrulm 
drti  J,ihrh.  (I*ipi  1779).  Gxnplete  lists  of  W.lch's 
work*  are  given  in  PlUler,  Vtrt.  nnrr  nhidtm.  GtUhr- 
lenijrKli.  r.d, . .  .  Uttrrnitat  zh  Calliageii,  i,  131  »q.:  ii, 
!8  iq.;  Meuwl,  /.er.  vtrtlarbmtr  dtulivA.  Sdnifl^rUtr, 
xiv,  34,^  M|.;  Dfiring,  Thn^ogea  DralirtbuulM  iia  18.  H. 
19.  Jakth.  iv,  615  sq.  For  bioxraphical  uutice*  <^ 
Wdcb,  MM  Ileumann  and  Lew,  Ueaorial  of  Uu  GoU. 
Fumllg  in  Honor  of  C.  11'.  F.  Wiikk  (iioU.  1784); 
lloyne,  Ealag.  Vm.  Waldlii  (I7M,  fuL);  Winchler, 
Xochr.  r.  nitderadehiuiAfn  [jCuim,  ii,  101.  For  a  cbar- 
ai-terization,  see  Baur,  £/»rArH  d.  tiriAL  Geickithli- 
B-tirriuHg  (Tub.  ISj^),  p.  \ib  aq.     See  Heraug,  Rtai- 

Walcb,  JotMon  Bmst  ImmaDual.  bmther  nf 
Christian,  and  the  tirstJjoni  son  nf  Joliann  rrfflrR  (n.  v.}, 
was  bi.ni  in  17-25.  In  1750  he  became  prafeaKor  of  phi- 
losophy, and  later  of  oratniy  and  poetry.  He  wa*  a 
man  of  wide  philological  and  anlt(|uarian  learning,  anil 
■Imi  versed  in  physics.  He  |.uhlislied,  liui.  ia  Ada 
ApotliJ.  (1766  9i|.)  in  which  his  archieohigical  knowl- 
eilee  was  applied  lo  tho  CKrusilion  of  the  Mew  Test. 
After  his  death  appeared  Obiei-rall.  in  Malt,  tx  Grm: 
IniHTi/ill,  (■hBM,\Ti9'):~Aii'i^.Ss'itbiil.qiiibvi  SgrnboL 
At>--I.  flitl.  tttvMr.  (ibid.  177^)  •—Prngr.  dt  Prenilo  ia 
^•)V.Aiinrf.(ibid.l>6l-Sn):— .Vnni»r'//i(p..1nfi;.  VVx. 
Ciriit.  Xnwi,  intigM  Diieiim.  (ibid.  17M,  -Ito):— and 
Prr/rrB'.  Vhriil Katm,iH //w^etc (ibid.  ViSSy.^Ckris- 
Haa.  mb  Diodnimo  in  fli>p.  PrrtH-at.  etc  (1751).  See 
TKirinit,  nrotagm  DrMltrklandt  in  Jf.  n,  I!>,  Jakrkus' 
drrl. iv.Sl^ an,;  Hrrzog,ttral-linrjilbgi.r.v, 

Waloh,  Johaim  Qeotg.  ■  Jena  iheoli>t,'ian,  the 
father  of  Johann  EniM  Immanuel  and  Christian  Wil- 
helm  Franz  Wakh  (q.v.),  was  bnrn  in  I69S.  He 
entereil  the  Cniversity  of  lieipiic  in  1710,  aud  became 
Riaaier  in  1718.  His  earliest  literary  emleavnrs  wen' 
philiilogicaL  He  edited  the  aeademicat  discintrscg  of 
CcllariuB,  and  a  scries  of  ancient  Latin  uilbors,  IiivIihI- 
inK  Ovid  and  I^ctanlius.  In  lild  he  wrote  the  vnli 
ffiiluriii  Vrilica  ImI.  Linfflia,  In  the  same  year  he 
tablislied  bimselTat  Jena,  where  he  became  prufcssnr 
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uralor)-  in  17IB,andaAenirardi  of  poetry  also,  nd  ilitn 
he  was  aaociated  with  Buddeua,  who  bestowed  oi  !«■ 
Itia  only  daughter  in  marriage.     In  171S  he  entertiltW 

philuiopkiickai  Xalaretl;  and  again,  in  17i4  and  ITS, 
»ilh  rejoinders  to  Wolf's  review  <^  Buddeui'i  AMhi 
iib.d.  Woi/'ickt  Pkilotopkie.  In  1726  he  pulibiMi 
fUutnjiAucAfttcfibM,  which  alUineda  fourth  aUiia 
in  1775;  and  in  1 7^  an  fiaJl  n  d.  Pkiloto)Ak,uA(lk- 
trrraU.  ta  ffov.  Tttt.  Libroi,  qmrNm  /  Pan  ta  CaA- 
vt  Ijoea  que  tx  Hill.  PkHo*.  lUuilr.  He  nniiol  niA 
Hoddens  in  holding  fast  to  the  old  Lutheran  ortboiiity, 
Ihough  hia  reception  ofnatQial  Iheolofty  had  dninred 
Ihe  old  theoretical  basis  of  that  orthodiiiy ;  anil,  u'lhc 
ume  lime,  his  viewB  had  received  an  infiuion  <if  PiniB, 
which  prevented  him  frum  sustaining  a  hostile  iiUuilt 
lowanla  that  movement.  In  1724  he  was  made  tbs- 
logical  pcofeieor  extraiirdinary,  doclor  of  ibeidogf  ii 
1726,  pmfenor  in  onliiiaiy  in  1728.  and  jmfitmrjii. 
narint  in  1750.  Four  yean  later  be  allainedlbrnak 
i>f  ecclesiastical  councillor  to  the  conn  of  Saxe-WdBK. 
He  wroie  a  number  uf  cumpenda  fur  use  in  bis  kchn- 
rooms,  which  aredistinguishedby  a  cnmpieheiiHTe  a» 
rey  of  the  literature  bearing  upon  hia  auhjecti;  1. 1 
in  introduction  in  Christian  eltaio;  and  oihen  iUB 
Fiystemalic  theology,  pidemical  theoUigy,  and  the  tk^ 
^;ical  Bciencea  (the  Utter,  I7S7,  4io;  2il  ed.  mwh  «- 
larged,  l<,ilt,Hvo).  The  hislury  of  theological  lilenln 
is  his  debtor  for  valusblc  service,  begiiiDtng  viLh  Ifat 
publicaliun  of  Buui  Imrod.  n  .\olil.  Scriptonm  tei. 
(Jena,  1733).  His  Bibliolh.  TitoL  .Srhrla  LiUtniT.Ai- 
ml.  (ibid.  1767-GA,  4  vob.)  is  stiU  valuable,  at  ii  ikt 
tho  BibHalh.  PatriH.  Litter.Amol.  Imr.  (ibid.  \T,t; 
revised  by  Dani,  1884).  The  publication  of  LudNi't 
complete  works  (1740-52,  SI  i-ol*.),  and  of  the  i<a>i  tf 
Vhtvlinn  t<ui«)r(r(1750,r>emi.and  I^t.  with  bishnal 
notes),  to  which  be  added  an /iifraif. ia  IJhr.Si<AHd. 
l.Hlhrr.  (1752,  *to),  is  also  worthy  of  note.  Thtit- 
maining  more  important  work*  of  Wslcb  at«  two  iopo- 
ducdons  to  polemical  theoli^-,  TktuL  EiJ.  i»  d.fr- 
wivHfn  RtlijfiunatTriligktiln,  etc  (17i4),  inleodcdlo 
suj^emenl  the  oral  lecturea  of  Budtleu^  and  Hid.*. 
Ihfol.  £i»L  IN  d.  Rtligiimt*lrriti^xitai  ttriekt  nmbdiei 
aauer  d.  cT.4ath.  Kireht  mlUaHdn  (I73S-36,  5  nla). 
An  Eiidtilung  to  the  religioua  coniroversia  within  iht 
pale  of  the  Lutheran  Church  (1730-39.  5  voU)  r«ra<A 


deserving  of  meniiun  are  his  .VunU.  ,«<irra  j.  nxui. 
ad  lliit.  Errl.  .•fancliuirf^ut  DiiripL  I'm.  (Anal.  IIMI: 
— hix  compreheniuve  Hil.  fJrL  \.  T.  t'ariii  Ols»mfl. 
//;.  (1744)  to  the  end  of  the  4th  centun- ;— and  bit  Hit. 
f-mlniivrH.  Gnrc.  tl  IM.  dt  PrOfrtt.  Spirk.  Samli 
(Jeoa,  1751).  Wakh  was  a  pTMcher  as  well  aa  a  schu)- 
ar,  and  bis  interest  in  preaching  is  atlcsted  br  a  Sii*»- 
Irmg MeiiKr  .Srii^flm  P.  d.  ffallgr/alligrn  Art 'a  fnH^ 
(1746).  Desple  liia  growing  decrepitude,  he  wu  s* 
lo  complete  his  BiUiolh.  Pair.  He  died  in  1776.  1*' 
Wslch  [C  W.  F.  ],  Ijrbat  u.  Kanittrr  rrm  Dr.l.li- 
Wnirk  (Jena,  1777,  4lo);  Meusel,  Ltritin,  tmhuiii^ 
HmUthtr  SriiT/}>ltikr,  xiv,  36";  I>iiring,  TkKhff^ 
t)euliehl>mdi  in  IS.  u.  19.  Jakrkaiakn,  iv,  616.-HC' 
zn(>,  Rtnl-EiKskkip.  s.  v. 

"Wald,  Samuel  OottUeb,  a  Pnnestani  ihnt-" 
gian  of  Cermany,  was  bom  at  Breslau,  Oct.  17,  IJ^ 
I  le  studied  at  Halle  and  Leipaic.  In  the  latter  place  b>^ 
received  the  degree  of  master  on  presenting  a  diw^ 
laiion  Vnraeam  w  IliHoriai-  Tviat  Vaticinoram  Ijan^' 
rlii  Sprcimrn  Primum,  and  was  thus  entitled  to  lector^ 
publicly.  Being  a  pupil  of  Semlcr,  Wald  fbUowed  hii 
master  in  llic  grammaticu-historical  interpretation  oV 
the  .Scriptures.  In  I7SG  be  was  called  as  pnfewn  o« 
(ircek  to  Kiinigeberg,  and  in  1793  the  Vnivenitj  off 
Krlangen  made  him  doctor  oT  theology  on  preaeniing» 
ditnerlatiou  tie  I'ita,  Srriplii  rl  Sfilrmilt  MfMieo  St*- 
biiiUaHi  FiaiKi.  For  mora  ibao  twenty  ]ie«rB,Wal» 
labored  as  learber  and  preacher  in  KOnigabeig,  anr 
ilied  Feb,  22,  1S28.     He  published,  Progr.  Spid^m^ 
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*aruirum  Lectionum  Codd,  I V  Veteris  Testammti  Tfebr,  Old  also  as  canonical  Scripture.      From  their  greater 

^naiglavienrium  (Lips.  1784)  :—3f.  A .  Flaminii  in  Li-  use  of  the  New  Test.,  their  adversaries  charged  them, 

rum   Psedmorum  Brevis   Explanatio  .  .  .  Curavit  et  however,  with  despising  the  Old  Test. 
h-vBfatiu  tit  (  Hals,  1785 )  i—Prot/r.  Controverno  de       2.  They  hold  the  entire  faith  according  to  all  the  ar- 

hnormm  Operum  Necessitate  inter  Afusciilum  et  PratO'  tides  of  the  Apostles*  Creed. 

mm  Agitata  (Lips.  1786)  i—Theolot/ue  SymboiictB  Lu-       3.  They  reject  all  the  external  rites  of  the  domi- 

itntma  Descriptio  (Halie,eod.) : — De  Vituptrio  Neolo-  nant  Church  excepting  baptism  and  the  sacrament  of 

urun^  (Regiom.  1787): — Diss,  de  Vera  Vi  Vocabulonim  the  Lord's  supper;  as,  fur  instance,  temples,  vestments, 

ifcoc  ^  TcioriQ  in  Epistola  Pauli  ad  Romanes  (ibid,  images,  crosses,  pilgrimages,  the  religious  worship  of 

'88),  etc    See  During,  Dtegelehrtm  Theoloffen  Deutsch-  the  holy  relics,  and  the  >c^t  of  the  Roman  sacraments; 

mis,  iv,  647  sq.;  Furst,  BM.  Jud,  iii,  491.     (B.  P.)  these  they  consider  as  inventions  of  Satan  and  of  the 

"^KTald,  TT^ilhelm,  a  ProtesUnt  theologian  of  Get-  Aesh,  full  of  supersHtion. 

any,  was  bom  March  8,  1795,  at  Konigsberg,  where        4.  They  reject  the  papal  doctrine  of  purgatory,  with 

B  also  died,  Nov.  6,  1879,  as  superintendent  and  doctor  masses  or  prayers  for  the  dead,  acknowledging  only 

•  theology.     In  1826  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  two  terminations  of  the  earthly  state  —  heaven  and 

!aberberger  Church    in   his  native  place,  where  he  ^^^^' 

bored  for  ftfty-two  years.     His  literary  productions        &•  Tliey  admit  no  indulgences  nor  confessions  of 

f«  aoroe  Sernajtu,  which  were  printed  bv  request.     See  »»"» ^i^**  *">'  «>f  t^«»«"  consequences,  excepting  mutual 

evangeL  KirckaueUung,  1879,  p.  739  sq.     (R  P.)  confessions  of  the  faithful  for  instruction  and  consoU- 


estameiii% 


mraldan,  Gkorg  Ehxst,  a  Protestant  theologian  ^*°"' «,..,,,.  *      r  u    .•  At  ♦u^ 

r  Germanv,  was  bom  March  25,  1745,  at  Nurem^rg.        \  ^^"^y  ^^  "-^  "'^TT     -      ?k"™  'i 

le  studied  from  1763  to  1767  at  Altdorf  and  Leipsil  ^f^^)^^  "f"  *t  ^"^^  'J'"*^^-'  ?^"y»"^  ^^l  "V")  P?**"^ 

.fter  completing  hU  studies,  he  returned  to  his  narive  °^  ^.^^^^^  » V;^^  ^"^^t  •"^  ^'°*'  *«  .^*  «"^. '"  .'*»*  »»*: 

lace,  wheVe  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  St.  Clara's.     In  t»^o"^t.ve  book  of  the  sect  concernmg  antichnst,  and 

789  he  was  made  professor  of  Church  liistorv,  and  oc-  «?/bnirdus  de  Bethunia  accuses  them  m  his  book  J n- 

upied  that  position  until  his  death,  April  27, 1817.    He  '^^''^''    ^  .^      ,     ..  ,    •    .•    ,       ,         u- u 

r^t^  DissJrtatio  Exegetii-a  ad  Apoc,  k  7  (Lips.  1767) .        ^'  ^^.^^^^  »»°*^  ^^^  ^^"^  ecclesiastical  orders-bish- 

Versiams  Alex^drinie   vilnterpretatL^  Novi  ops,  pnests,  and  deacons;  other  sj'Stems  they  esteena 

»  (AUdori;  1770):-besides,  he  published  ser-  "^^^  »^T""  «ff?f"^;  ^^at  monasticism,  now  in  great 

ions,  ascerical  works,  etc     See  Doring,  />»«  geUhrten  ^*>K"«'  «  *  P"^"^,  «»'*^«*»:  *°^  ^^«^«  ^^^  invention  of 

^keologen  De,itscMands,  iv,  650  s.,.;  Winer,  /fandbuch  "^" '  *"**  ^^^^  ^^'^  °'"™S«  «^  **>^  ^^^-^^^  «  ^^^^"^ 

er   tkeoL  Lit.  (Index  in  vol.  ii);   Koch,  6'e*cA.  des  '"^  "^'ff ^^'-         ^  „  u.v.       u         r 

futschen  Khchenliedes.  vi,  224  sq.     (R  l\)  „  ^'  f »»«">;»  they  denounce  Rome  as  "the  whore  of 

..,   ,,  „  ...  .  Babvlon,"  denv  obedience  to  the  papal  domination, 

Waldegrave.  Samlbl,  an  Anglican  prelate,  son  .nd'vehementlv  repudiate  the  notions  that  the  popt 

the  eighth  earl  ofWaldegra^-^,  was  bom  in  1817.   He  ^^  ,      authority  over  other  churches,  and  that  he 

ceived  a  careful  religious  training;  graduated  at  Ba-  j,as  the  power  either  of  the  civU  or  the  ecclesiastical 

»I  College,  Oxfoni,  m  1839,  taking  double  first-class  g^y^^j 

«ors ;  and  was  admitted  into  holy  orders  in  1842  at        jj  )j^f       „fff^^^  Persecutions.-That  Peter  Waldo 

xfurd,  aiid  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  St.  fcbb^        that  ^     g  ^^^^  intimately  associated  with  the  already 

^\J''  ^^^  ***  "^"f  o**'^  ^^^^^""^  ""^  ^^'^''}:::J'f  existing  Waldenses  there  is  no  doubt.     Among  the 

1868  was  appointed  Bampton  lecturer.     In  18o7  he  ^.^  ,    inhabitants  of  the  Piedmont  yalley^  he  found 

a.   appointeti  canon  of  Nilisbury  Cathedral,  and  in  ^^ase  who  sympathized  with  him  in  his  religious  senti- 

*?  J'^i'^'L^u^i  P*^*!^^,?''*'  '  uM''^*^o'l^*«!*^  nients  and  pracrices.     So  general  and  wide-spread  be- 

b^  office  he  held  until  his  <leath,  Oct,  1, 1869.    Bish-  ^^^^  ^^e  soiled  heresy  that  Innocent  III,  one  of  the 
I  Waldegrave  was  humble  and  devotee^  an  excellent  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^    ^  ^f  ^^^^  r^„^„        jjA^  ^^ 

istor,and  an  indefatigable  worker.     He  publishet^  termined  to  crush  it  out-"  exterminate  the  whole  pesti- 

song  other  works.  The  Way  ofPeace.orTeachtngof  j^^^jj  ^^^^.  ^„  jj,^  Uinguage  of  which  he  made  use. 

crtpiure  concermng  Ju^^atum  (I^nd.  1848),  m  four  ^he  commission  he  gave  to  the  authorities,  who  knew 

^.T  "^^^  !^*'""^7J  ^"^''T^ /yjir^?T"^  no  law  above  that  which  went  forth  from  St.  Peter's, 

1866)  :-and  Word,  of  Eternal  Life  (1864),  eighteen  ^„  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Vaudois,  to  scatter  the 

snnona.  heretics  themselves,  confiscating   their  property,  and 

Walden,  Ciiarliw,  proceeded  as  a  Wesleyan  Meth-  consigning  to  perdition  every  soul  who  dared  to  oppose 
dist  missionary  to  Western  Africa  in  December,  1840.  |  the  haughty  mandate  of  the  pope.     How  these  com- 


t  was  only  for  a  brief  season  that  the  infant  Church  at 
Jape  Coast  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his  earnest  minis- 


mands  of  his  holiness  were  carried  out  history  is  a  faith- 
ful witness.     Joined  with  him  in  his  relentless  persecu- 


ry  of  the  Word,  his  pastoral  afTection,  and  his  pious    tion  of  the  Waldenses  was  Dominic,  the  father  of  the 


xample.     He  died  July  29,  1841.     See  Wesieyan  Con- 
'trance  Minutes,  1842. 

'Waldenses,  Thr,  known  also  in  ecclesiastical  his- 


Inquisition,  the  prime  article  in  whose  creed  came  to  be 
that  it  was  a  crime  against  God  and  the  Church  to  keep 
faith  with  heretics.     For  many  years,  however,  the  in- 


^ty  as  ValdenseSf  and  sometimes  as  Vaudois.     Two    habitants  of  the  more  secluded  valleys  and  fastnesses 
leories  have  been  broached  to  account  for  the  origin    escaped  the  storms  of  persecution ,  and  it  was  not  until 


the  name — the  one  that  it  is  derived  from  Peter 
'akto,  the  Lyonnese  reformer;  and  the  other  that  it  is 
rived  from  "vallisj^a  valley,  the  Valdcnses  or  Wal- 
nses  being  inhabitanto  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont, 
addington,  in  his  History  of  the  Church,  has  given 
e  authorities  for  both  these  theories. 
I.  Doctrines, — The  doctrinal  views  of  the  Waldenses 
;ree  essentially  with  those  of  the  Reformers  of  the 


towards  the  close  of  the  I4th  century  that  the  ven- 
geance of  their  relentless  foes  reached  this  class  of  the 
Waldenses,  and  multitudes  perished,  victims  of  the 
fierce  storm  of  wrath  which  was  poured  out  on  their 
once  peaceful  homes.  With  but  few  intervals,  all 
thniugh  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  Rome  did  not 
cease  in  her  cruel  endeavors  to  exterminate  the  hated 
rebeltt  against  her  authority.     Vast  numbers  of  the  suf- 


jth   century.     W.  Carios  Martyn,  in  his  History  of  \  ferers  frr)m  the  papal  policy  of  extirpating  the  Reformed 

e  //iff7W<w»/«,  thus  states  their  doctrinal  tenets:  faith,  in  France  and  other  countries,  fled  to  these  se- 

1.  The  Waldenses,  or  Vaudois,  hold  the  Holy  Script-    eluded  valleys  of  Piedmont,  hoping,  in  places  inaccessi- 

res  to  be  the  sources  of  faith  and  religion,  without  re-    ble  to  their  enemies,  to  escape  from  their  pitiless  wrath. 


ird  to  the^anthority  of  the  fathers  or  to  tradition ;  and 
lough  they  principally  use  the  New  Test.,  yet,  as 
sher  proves  from  Reinier  and  others,  they  regard  the 


But  the  seasons  of  tranquillity  were  short;  and  when 
the  tempest  broke  forth  again,  it  seemed  to  be  with  ten- 
fold fury.     It  was  in  vain  that  Protestant  nations  ap- 
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pealed  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy  to  put  a  stop  to  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  emissaries  of  the  pope.  They  were 
appeals  made  to  meu  who  dared  not  face  the  ire  of 
Korae. 

In  1560  commenced  one  of  those  dreadful  outbursts 
of  the  Church's  rage  against  these  humble,  earnest 
Waldenscs.  We  are  told  that,  "  the  population  of  the 
valleys  still  remaining  faithful  to  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers,  the  sword  was  openly  unsheathed  and  the 
scabbard  thrown  away.  An  armed  force,  commanded 
bv  a  chief  whose  name  was  in  terrible  contrast  with  his 
character — the  count  de  Trinite — poured  into  the  pro- 
scribed territory'.  But  a  Spirit  stronger  than  the  swonl 
upheld  the  Waldcnses,  and  an  arm  more  powerful  than 
that  which  assailed  them  fought  on  their  side.  The 
villages  near  the  plains  were  deserted ;  the  women,  the 
children,  the  feeble  and  the  aged,  were  sent  for  refuge 
to  the  heights  of  tlie  mountains,  to  the  rocks,  aud  to 
the  forests.  Every  man  and  boy  who  could  handle  a 
weapon  planted  himself  against  the  invaders,  and  a  suc- 
cessful guerilla  warfare  was  carried  on  by  small  brigades 
of  peasants  against  the  veteran  troops  that  were  let 
loose  upon  them.  Greater  exploits  and  instances  of 
more  enduring  fortitude  were  never  recounted  than 
those  which  have  immortalized  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  Waldenses  to  their  oppressors.'* 

In  1655  the  persecution  raged  again,  and  if  all  the 
Protestant  powers  of  Europe  had  not  interposed,  a  com- 
plete annihilation  of  the  Waldenses  would  have  been 
the  result.  The  blood  of  John  Milton  was  stirred  by 
the  storv  of  the  barbarous  treatment  to  which  thev  were 
subjected,  and  Uirough  his  influence  Cromwell  issued 
one  of  those  mandates  which  foreign  powers  had  been 
compelled  to  respect.  A  few  years  of  comparative  rest 
were  succeeded  by  another  storm  of  persecution,  which 
burst  upon  them  under  the  administration  of  Victor 
Amadous,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  stirred  up  by  France  and 
Rome  to  make  one  more  effort  to  exterminate  the  hateti 
heretics;  and  the  effort  was  well-nigh  successful,  for  it 
is  said  that  **  during  three  years  and  a  half  the  exercise 
of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Waldcnses  had  to  all  ap- 
pearance ceased  in  Piedmont."  But  after  the  lapse  of 
two  or  three  years,  in  1689  several  hundreds  of  them, 
who  had  been  driven  into  exile,  returned,  and  the  fort- 
unes of  the  duke  of  Savoy  having  undergone  a  cliange, 
he  now  craved  the  help  of  those  who  had  been  such  se- 
vere sufferers  at  his  hands.  The  account  of  this  cam- 
paign by  their  devoted  pastor  and  leader,  Henri  Ar- 
naud  (q.  v.),  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  passages  of  his- 
tory in  any  age. 

Such  has  been  the  histon*  of  the  Waldenses  all 
through  the  ages  —  subject  to  untold  suffering  from 
persecution;  then  enjoying,  in  the  quiet  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  comparative  tranquillity  for  a  time;  then 
assailed  by  their  ever-relentless  foe,  the  Koman  Cath- 
Mic  Church,  which  has  s|iared  no  pains,  by  fire  and 
slaughter,  and  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  their  violence.  While 
Xapoleon  was  emperor,  in  common  with  all  his  subjects, 
they  were  tolerateil  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious 
(ights;  but  when  the  house  of  Savoy  was  again  in  pos- 
session of  their  ancestral  domains,  the  old  persecuting 
spirit  was  revived,  for,  however  just  and  inclined  they 
might  be  to  be  tolerant,  there  was  a  |K)wer  behind  the 
throne  whose  authority  was  supreme — the  power  of  the 
ancient  foe  of  the  dwellers  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont, 
the  pope  of  Home. 

III.  Present  drndUion, — At  last  came  what,  to  the 
down-trodden  Waldenses,  must  have  been  their  '*vear 
of  jubilee" — the  year  1848 — when,  for  the  first  time  in 
all  their  long  and  sadly  eventful  history,  full  UlnTty  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience  was  accorded  to  them  by  Charles  Alla*rt. 
Everywhere  they  could  settle  in  Italy,  and  not  be  m«>- 
lested  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religious  faith.  From 
Turin,  which  had  been  the  seat  of  their  operations,  they 
wished  to  remove  to  Florence.     Ten  years,  however. 


must  elapse  before  they  could  take  this  step,  but  tbe^ 
were  years  of  preparation  to  enter  upon  the  eraogdiiiie 
work  which  the  Waldensian  Church  was  to  undertake 
in  Italy.     In  1859  the  dominions  of  king  Victor  Em. 
manuel  embraced  nearly  all  Southern  Italy,  except  the 
Papal  States,  and  now  toleration  of  religion  was  allowed 
everywhere,  and  the  time  had  come  when  the  WcUeo- 
,  sian  Church  could  establish  its  headquarters  in  Flur* 
ence.     Thither,  in  May,  1860,  the  Vaudois  Synod  de. 
cided  to  remove  its  theological  school ;  and  the  next 
autumn  the  two  professors,  Revel  (ao  well  known  iu 
America)  and  Geymonet,  with  eight  pupils,  took  op 
their  residence  in  the  Palazzo  Salviati,  once  the  miih 
sion  of  an  archbishop  of  Florence,  and  so  utilized  erenr 
{)art  of  the  spacious  building  that  they  secured  for  tbrir 
work  not  only  a  college  with  convenient  clas8-roomfi,biit 
also  a  chapel  capable  of  holding  three  or  four  buodfed 
hearers,  rooms  for  their  families,  rooms  for  preparatoiT 
school-work,  and  a  suitable  place  to  set  up  the  printing- 
press  which  they  had  brought  from  Turin.     From  the 
Salviati  Palace,  as  a  centre  of  operation,  the  WaldeiiMan 
Church  has  sent  forth  the  missionaries  of  the  Ooet  is 
all  directions.     The  college  and  preparatory  schools  ue 
still  among  the  valleys  of  Piedmont.     Students  wb» 
propose  to  engage  in  missionary'  labors  as  fast  oa  they 
are  educated  at  La  Tour,  the  seat  of  the  Waldensian 
college,  are  transferred  to  the  theological  school  at  Flor- 
ence, there  to  receive  their  special  training  for  thdr 
future  work.    The  press  also  has  proveil  a  most  efficient 
helper  in  giving  the  pure  Gospel  to  Italy.     Firttofill, 
there  was  issued  fnim  it  a  stereotyped  edition  of  Dioda- 
ti's  translation  of  the  Bible  in  lulian  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury.    In  1862  there  were  sent  out,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  53,967  copies  of  religious 
works,  large  and  smalL     Among  these  were  H  Primato 
del  Papa,  3000;  Differtnza  fra  H  Prote*fantinto  t  Ro- 
manismoy  2000;  //  Corpo  dt  OraztOj  10,000;  and  Fiscki 
ma  non  Biusi,  7000.     The  next  year  the  number  «ri» 
considerably  more  than  doubled,  being  not  far  froa> 
120,000  copies,  including  IHahtgketti  di  De  San€*^ 
78,000;  Va  a  Gesit,  8000;  and  De  Sanctis,  Letter^   ^ 
Cardinal  Patrizi,  3000.     Among  the  books  sent  oia^  ^\ 
1864  were  Sermmii  del  Rev,  C,  //.  Spurgean  (8  vi>l* 
3000  each.     The  total  for  the  three  years  was  ne'^ 
224,000  copies.    Standard  English  books  translated 
the  Italian  have  a  large  circulation.    In  one  year  1 
copies  of  The  Pilgrim*  Progress  were  circulated  in  L 
From  the  last  available  statistics,  it  appears  that  al 
higher  Waldensian  seats  of  learning  were  in  a 
ous  condition.     Four  journals  were  published  at 
ence,  one  in  French.     There  were  10  mission  sta«c   i( 
with  50  out-stations  which  receive  more  or  less  ^n.  tt 
tion.     In  the  different  churches  are  over  2000  con  "^'a 
They  have  also  their  hospitals  and  schools.     In  M-iM 
itself  they  have  a  place  of  worship  and  schools  ^^frt 
rious  kinds.     With  the  progress  of  religious  f reed  oa  ib 
all  parts  of  luly,  and  the  toleration  which  is  ^%'err- 
where  pledged  to  Christians  of  all  names,  it  cannot  bt 
doubted  that,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  a  prospe/wia 
future  is  before  the  Waldensian  Church. 

l\.  Literature, —  References  to  the  Waldenftes 
very  numerous.  All  writers  of  ecclesiastical  hi«tui 
dwell  more  or  less  upon  the  record  of  their  suffering 
See  Bainl,  The  WaldefiseSf  AlbigenseSf  and  V(uidL>^* 
(Phila.  1848);  L' Israel  des  Alpes  (Paris,  1851,  4  vok.  / 
[Anonymous],  Sketches  of  the  EvangtUad  Ckristiuiu  (»— ^ 
the  ralltys  of  Piedmont  (VhWtu  1853);  Wylie,  The  A  KiuH^ 
enitig  of  I  tidy  ami  the  Ciisis  of  Rome  (a  publication  b  ^ 
the  American  Tract  Society^;  Adam,  The  Ghriotts  Rgs^ 
coven/  Ify  the  Vaudois  of  their  Otm  Vallegs  (Lund.  1827^ 
8vo),  from  the  original  of  Henri  Amaud;  Beattie,  Tk-^ 
Waldensian  or  Protestant  VaUegs  of  Piedmont  (illustr^ 
by  liartlett  and  Brockdon,  ibid.  1838,  4to) ;  Histoirt  deJ*- 
Vaudois,  ou  des  Habitans  des  Vallees  Occidemtales  d^ 
Piemonf,  etc.  (Paris,  1796,  2  vols.  8vo);  Charvas,  Orisf 
gine  dei  VaUesi  e  Carattere  delie  Primitive  Dottrinf^ 
versione  di  G.  F.  Muratori  (Torino,  1858,  8vo);  Fabe^ 
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111  Inquiry  imto  the  Hi$tory  and  TheoUn/y  of  the  AncietU 
VaUetueg  ami  Albiffenset  (Loud.  1838,  8 vo);  GUly, 
VaidensiaH  Retearches^  b^*ff  o.  tSeatHti  VigU  to  the 
^(MMdoU  o/PiednunU  (ibid.  1831,  8vu) ;  Lowther,  Btief 
HtmrvaiioHi  on  the  Present  Stale  of  the  WaUensei  (ibid. 
821,  8vo);  MarUn,  HitUrire  dejt  Vaudou  dt»  ValUe* 
^  PUmoiU  et  de  leurt  ColonieSf  depuis  leur  Oriyine 
vsqu'a  not  Jours  (Paris,  1834,  8vo);  Goll,  Verkehr  dtr 
dkmiMcJken  Briider  mit  den  Waidentem  (Prague,  1877). 

J.  as.) 

'Waldensis,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  Car- 
Delita,  was  bom  at  Walden,  in  Essex,  about  1367.  His 
ather's  name  was  John  Setter^  but  he  chose  to  be  called 
roro  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  became  the  cham- 
3ion  of  the  Church  against  the  Reformers  of  the  reign 
jf  Henry  IV;  and  in  that  of  Henry  V,  whose  favorite 
be  was,  he  rose  to  be  provincial  of  bis  order  and  a  privy- 
Doancillor.  Henry  V  died  in  his  arms;  and  he  himself 
died  while  attending  the  youthful  monarch,  Henry  VI, 
b  France,  in  1430. 

^CTaldbauften,  Konrad  vox,  an  Augustinian  monk 
of  the  14th  centur>',  who  ranks  as  one  oif  the  precursors 
of  John  Huss  (q.  v.).  He  was  a  native  of  Austria,  and 
labored  fmm  1345  to  1860  in  Vienna  as  a  preacher.  His 
•me  and  influence  as  a  powerful  preacher  of  repentance 
ed  to  his  being  called  to  Leitmeritz,  in  Bohemia,  by 
be  emperor  Charles  IV,  acting  in  his  capacity  as  king 
r  that  country.  He  soon  afterwards  began  to  hold  ser- 
icea  in  the  Church  of  St,  (.isll  at  Prague,  and  subse- 
lently  in  the  public  market-place  of  the  city.  His 
Tortfi  were  directed  towards  a  moral  and  religious  im- 
movement  of  the  people,  but  did  not  assail  either  the 
»ctrinet»  or  the  fundamental  rules  of  discipline  of  the 
burcb.  But  as  his  influence  increased,  and  multitudes 
ironge<l  to  his  meetings  to  listen  to  his  bold  denuncia- 
oiis  of  all  forms  of  sin,  some  opposition  began  to  mani- 
at  itself;  and  when  he  atuckcd  the  orders  of  mendi- 
mt  friars  and  uncovered  the  hypocrisy  and  depraved 
tiaraclerof  the  monks,  ho  drew  down  upon  himself  the 
engeance  of  those  powerful  enemies.  Twenty -nine 
baris^  were  laid  against  him  before  the  archbishop  of 
'rmjfue,  by  Dominican  and  Franciscan  monks,  in  1364 ; 
ut  no  complainant  appeared  at  the  trial  consioquently 
rdere<l,  and  Waldhausen  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
att«factory  defence.  Effort  was  made  in  the  same  year, 
»y  the  archbishop  of  Austria,  to  recall  Waldhausen  to 
rienna,  but  ineffectually.  He  died  in  Prague  in  1369. 
ke  Palacky.  G'»ch,d,  fiOhmen,  iii,  1, 161  sq.;  225.  note; 
Fordan,  Vorldu/er  d,  Hussitenthums  in  Bohmen ;  Nean- 
ler,  Kircheuffesch,  vol  vi ;  Herzog,  Rerd'Kncykiop,  s.  v. 

^(Taldo,  Daniel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
3om  in  Windham,  Conn.,  Sept.  10, 1762,  and  was  a  grad- 
ate of  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1788.  For  a  time 
le  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  army ;  he  was 
aken  prisoner,  and  imprisoned  by  the  British  in  the 
iuj^ar  House,  New  York,  barely  escaping  with  his  life. 
[e  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Went  SuffVilk, 
onii..  May  24,  1792,  remaining  there  seventeen  years 
79^-1809),  acting  also,  a  part  of  the  time,  as  a  mis- 
oiiary  in  PeniMylvania  and  New  York.  After  prcach- 
^  in  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  for  about  a  year  ( 1810-11), 
>  performed  missionary  service  in  the  destitute  sei'tions 
'  Kh<Mle  Island  until  1820,  organizing  a  Congregation- 
Church  in  East  Greenwich  and  another  at  Slaters- 
lUe.  He  preached  for  a  time  at  Harvard,  Mass.,  and 
T  twelve  yean  at  Exeter,  K.  I.  Afterwards  he  re- 
ded in  Syracuse.  At  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
iree  be  was  elected  chaplain  to  Cungress.and  died  July 
>,  1864,  having  reached  the  great  age  of  a  hundred  and 
M*f  years.  See  Memorials  of  R,  I,  Covyreyationol  Mm- 
ttera,     (J.  C.  S.) 

TT^aldo,  Horatio,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  a 
lative  of  Coventry,  Conn.  He  graduated  at  WilliamM 
}«illege  in  1804;  was  a  tutor  in  the  college  in  18(H>-7: 
eftled  BB  pastor  of  the  Church  in  (trisHold,  <^)nn.,  in 
i810;  resigned  bis  pastoral  charge  in  18.'i(>;  and  re- 


moved to  Portage,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in  1846,  aged 
sixty-nine.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpily 
iv,630. 

Waldo,  Nathan,  a  Congregational  minister,  re« 
ceived  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1803 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
WilUamstown,  Vu,  in  1806 ;  and  died  in  1832.  See 
Sprague,  A  nmils  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpily  ii,  269. 

Waldo  (or  Valdo),  Peter,  the  founder  or  ally  o. 
the  Vaudois  or  Waldenses  (q.  v.),  a  body  of  Christians  who 
separated  themselves  from  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the 
Pith  century,  was  bom  at  Vaux,  in  Danphiny,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone.  He  acquired  a  large  fortune  by 
commercial  pursuits  in  Lyons,  France ;  and  when  he  re- 
solved to  retire  from  business,  not  only  devoted  himself 
to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  poor,  but  distributed 
his  goods  among  them,  and  in  all  respects  treated  them 
as  his  children  or  brothers.  The  onlv  translation  of 
the  Bible  then  in  use  was  that  made  by  Jerome^ 
called  the  Latin  Vulgate;  but  W^aldo,  who  was  a  learn- 
ed as  well  as  a  benevolent  man,  translated  the  four 
gospels  into  French,  this  being  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Scriptures  in  any  modem  language.  The  posses- 
sion of  these  books  soon  discovered  to  Waldo  and  hia 
people  that  the  Church  was  never  designed  to  be  de- 
pendent on  a  priesthood,  even  for  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments;  and  his  instmction,  boldly  followe<l  by 
(.  actice,  became  so  obnoxious  to  the  Church  that  he 
was  first  persecuted  by  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  at 
length  anathematized  by  the  pope.  No  longer  safe  at 
Lyons,  Waldo  and  his  friends  t(K>k  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Dauphiny  and  IMedmont,  and  there  formed  those 
communities  which  grew  in  peace  and  flourished  in  rus- 
tic simplicity  "  pure  as  a  flower  amid  the  Alpine  snows." 
From  these  mountains  and  valleys  the  simple  doctrines 
of  Christianity  flowed  out  in  multiplied  rivulets  all  over 
Eun)pe.  Provence,  Langnedoc,  Flanders,  ( vermany,  one 
after  another  tasted  of  the  refreshing  waters,  until^ 
in  the  course  of  ages,  they  swelled  into  a  flood  which 
swept  over  all  lands.  Waldo  is  understcKKi  to  have 
travelled  in  Picardy,  teaching  his  Reformation  doctrines 
hundreds  of  vears  before  Luther  was  bom.  He  finallv 
settled  in  Bohemia,  where  he  died  in  1179,  the  same 
vear  in  which  his  tenets  were  denounced  bv  an  oecu- 
menical  council  The  Waldensian  Church  was  a  light 
on  the  mountains  during  the  Dark  Ages,  and,  amid  all 
the  conniptions  of  the  Church,  it  held  its  open  Bible  and 
pure  doctrines :  and  that  same  Church  still  survives,  the 
basis  of  all  reformatory  movements  in  Italy.    (W.  P.  S.) 

.  Waldron,  Isaac,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister^ 
began  his  itinerant  labors  among  the  Methoilists  of 
England  in  1760,  and  died  (according  to  Hill)  in  1782. 
He  was  not  eminent  either  for  piety,  gifts,  or  usefulness. 
His  natural  disposition  was  crooked.  He  died  in  ob- 
scurity.    See  Atmore,  Meth,  .\fetnoriaif  s.  v. 

Waldron,  William,  a  Congregational  minister,, 
was  the  son  of  captain  Richanl  Waldron,  of  Portnmouth^ 
X.  H.,an<l  grandson  of  major  Richard  Waldron,  of  Dover^ 
who  was  murdere<l  by  the  Indians  in  1(>M9,  at  the  aure  of 
eighty  years.  William  was  l)om  in  Portsmouth.  N.  H.^ 
Nov.  4,  1697,  and  graduated  from  Har%'ard  College  in 
1717.  When  the  New  Brick  Church  in  Boston  was 
founded,  he  l)ecRme  its  minister,  being  ordained  May 
22,  1722.  He  dio<l  Sept.  1 1,  1727.  See  Sprague,  A  mia'ls 
of  the  Amn:  /'M//nV,  1,316. 

Waldflchmidt,  John,  a  (rerman  Reformed  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Nassau,  (termany,  in  1724,  and  came  to 
America  in  17/>2.  He  was  pastor  of  the  churches  at 
Cocalico,  Weiseichenland.  Mode  Creek,  and  Zeltcnreich,. 
Ph.,  from  1752  to  1786.  He  also  supplied  Tulpehocken 
(1756-58)  and  Heidelberg (176--70).  He  died  in  1786, 
See  (?orv^-in,  Manual  of  the  Rtf,  Church  in  A  mtricay%,  v. 

Wale.    See  Walaus. 

Walenburg,  Peter  and  Adrian,  two  brothers, 
bom  at  Rotterdam  in  the  17th  centurv.  who  abandoned 
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their  country  and  their  religion  and  lived  at  Cologne. 
The  first  was  a  titular  bishop  in  Mysia,  and  suffragan  to 
Cologne ;  the  other  was  the  titular  bishop  to  Adriano* 
pie,  and  suffragan  to  Mayence.  Their  works  consist 
chiefly  of  controversial  pieces  against  the  Protestants, 
and  were  printed  together  under  the  title  of  Fratrum 
Wakuhurificiu'um  Ofiera  (1670,2  vols.  fol.). — Mosheim, 
Hist,  of  the  Church f  bk.  iv,  cent,  xvii,  §  ii,  pt.  i,  ch.  i. 

Wales,  Christianity  in.     The  ancient  British 
Church  having  been  founded  at  a  very  early  period  and 


for  one  year;  was  ordained  pastor,  Dec.  19, 1770,  of  the 
Church  in  Mil  ford,  Conn.  For  a  short  time,  in  177fi, 
he  served  as  chaplain  in  the  Continental  army,  h 
September,  1781,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  diriaitr 
in  Yale  College,  but  was  not  inducted  into  office  nntil 
June  12, 1782.  Soon  after  this  he  became  the  nbject 
of  an  alarming  malady — an  affection  of  the  nervous  it>> 
tern.  In  May,  1786,  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  bemfit 
of  his  health,  but  returned  after  an  absence  of  u 
months,  without  any  marked  improvement.     lits  pro* 


entirely  independent  of  the  Church  of*Rome,  the  Roman  j  fessomhip  ceased  in  1798.  His  pulpit  eloquence  was 
and  Anglo-Saxon  churches  were  hostUe  towards  the  j  of  *  ^^S^  o"^*'. »"»!  he  was  esteenoed  as  one  of  the 
Christian  Britons,  who  were  obliged  to  Uke  refuge  in  '  "West  preachers  of  hU  day.  He  died  in  New  Hives, 
the  mounuinous  dUtricts  of  Wales,  where  thev  gradu-    Conn.,  Feb.  18, 1794.    See  Sprague,  ArmaU  of  the  Amer. 


ally  diminished  in  numbers  and  finally  became  extincL 
For  centuries  following  ignorance  and  superstition  over- 
spread the  entire  principality,  until  the  Reformation  in 
the  16th  century  reached  Wales  through  England. 
Gospel  truth  spread  rapidly  among  the  mountaineers, 
4ind  its  benefits  were  noticeable  among  all  classes.  But 
in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  the  Welsh  peasantry,  who 
had  once  been  characterized  by  a  simple  scriptural  pie- 
ty, began  to  degenerate  both  in  religion  and  morals. 
Ignorance  and  vice  prevailed  to  a  melancholy  extent. 
Hardly  any  of  the  peasantry  could  read.  Roth  clergy 
and  laity  were  at  once  ignorant  and  immoraL     When 


PulpUt'iyllO, 

Walfodur,  in  Norse  m}'thology,  was  a  surname  of 
OdUtf  who  was  the  father  (master)  of  all  the  slab  ia 
battle,  because  the  surviving  in  battle  tarried  withbiai 

Walford,  William,  an  English  Dissenting  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Bath,  Jan.  9, 1773,  and  was  some  time 
tutor  in  H<»merton  College.  He  published.  The  Book  of 
PsfUms,  a  A'ftr  Trantlaticn^with  Notes  JSxpianatoryaid 
Critical  (Lond.  1887):— 6Vr<s  Romana  .-—Notes  m  Ikt 
Epistle  to  the  Ronums,  with  a  Revised  TransUttion  (ibid. 
1846).     He  died  at  Uxbridge,  Jan.  22, 1850. 

John  Weslev  visited  Wales,  he  decUred  the  people  to  ^  7^*^,^°'  j."  ^*?^^"'"  "^il^'^l^l"  u  ^^ 
be  "  as  little  versed  in  the  principles  of  Christianit v  as  i  ^^""^  ^^  ^"'"^'^^  ■"^'"'^  worshipped  by  the  Pol«. 
a  Creek  or  Chen.kee  Indian."  But  he  also  declared  !  "Walhalla.  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  golden  pal- 
them  to  be  '•  ripe  for  the  Gospel,  and  most  enthusiasti-  «ce  »"  t*»«  kingdom  of  Odin  where  all  heroes  slain  in 
callv  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  j  b*"!*^  assembled.  Everything  known  by  Northern  he- 
<tf  instruction."  The  Church  of  EngUnd  was  fully  or-  1  ^oes  as  luck  and  blessedness  was  to  be  found  in  Wil- 
ganized,  but  seemed  utterly  incapable  of  accomplishing  ■  ^^'^  Ilermode  and  Braga  received  them  in  thf  Gla- 
thc  work  of  elevating  the  masses  above  the  low  condi-  '  ^^  <<>re«t»  bearing  gold  leaves,  which  led  the  way  to 
tiou  into  which  thev  had  faUen.  Rev.  Griffith  Jones,  ^^>«  Hac«  reaching  up  to  heaven.  In  this  palace  were 
however,  bv  establishing  a  svstem  of  education— now  waiting  the  most  ravishing,  blooming  roaideos-tb* 
known  as  the  Welsh  circuUtiiig  schoolft-began  a  mor-  Walk Uren— where  also  was  spread  for  them  a  table  of 
al  revoluti<.n,  which  has  accomplished  great  good.  He  bacchanalian  abundance.  But  there  arc  also  in  store  for 
was  instrumenul  in  esUblishing  3495  schools, in  which  '^em  war,  victory,  and  death;  because  Odin  wiU  em- 
158,287  scholare  were  educated.  For  the  further  prog-  P^oy  the  heroes  in  order  to  resist  Surtur's  army  and  the 
less  of  the  work,  see  Skeats,  Hist,  of  the  Free  Churches  !  inhabitants  of  Muspeltheim  on  the  day  of  the  destnic- 
of  Fngland,  p.  392  sq.  See  Wklsii  Calvinistic  Mkth-  j  tion  of  the  worid.— VoUmer,  WorterlK  d,  MjfthoL  s.  v. 
oDisTa  >  ^^  Norsk  Mythology. 

Wales,  Eleaser,  a  Presbvterian  minister,  was  "Wall,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  son  of  th«  evU 
♦wm  in  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  Loke.  After  Loke  had  caused  the  death  of  Baldur,  he 
in  the  cUss  of  1727.  He  was  ordained  and  settled  at  was  caught  in  the  Faranger-trap  as  a  lynx.  Then  Wili 
AUentown,  N.  J.,  in  1780.  He  remained  here  but  a !  was  changed  into  a  wolf,  and  he  uvn  to  pieces  hn 
short  time,  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  !  brother  Narwi,  with  whose  intestines  Loke  was  boood. 
Church  at  Crosswicks.     In  consequence  of  inadequate    *"-*»*—  ^'-^''  '"  -' "-^  ^  '- 


support,  he  asked  leave  of  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery 


Another  Wali  is  also  called  A IL 

Walk  (prop,  rj^hn  or  ^b  J,  irtptxariui).    The  He- 


to  resign,  which,  on  due  consideration,  was  granted.    He  ^rew  verb  not  onlv  signifies  to  advance  with  a  rteadv 

was  called  to  Millstone,  N.  J.,  Sept.  19, 1735,  and  joined  ^^^p,  but  also  to  a'ugment  a  moderate  pace  untU  it  a^ 
the  East  Jersey  Presbytery,  m  the  bounds  of  which  it  .^  .^^^  ,^  .^  ^^  .„  ^^.^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
Jav.     He  was  one  of  the  hrst  members  of  the  New       ,.    ,         .  \     .  ,  ^.  ^  .     ' .     t.  /j 

Bninswick  I'resbvterv,  and  the  oulv  New-EnRUnder  f ''5^  P"?''*'  *|'i?  the  greawrt  propnHy  m  th.f<J- 

beside.  Treat  who  w»  excluded  bv  the  Protesu   White-  lowtng  P«»Ke :  "  Even  the  youth.  shiUlfimtixl  be 

«ield  ...d  Brainerd  both  .peak  of'him  in  their  journal.  *•>">•'  """  ">«  y?"*?  •»?"  *«"  ""<' fa)l=  l>«'*^. 

in  fav<.rable  term^     He  died  in  1749.  'J"  'T"'  "P°"  ">*  ^^  '".•"  ""**  »>«"  ««^^iv 

__  ,        „„  .  „     ,.  .^     ,  ^   ^  thev  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles;  thev  »h*-** 

Wales,  Blkanah,  an  English  clergyman  of  the  ^u„;  ^^^  ^^^  ^e  wear%' ;  and  they  shall  walk,  i^       ^ 

EstabliHhed  Church,  was  born  in  1588;  was  for  tifty  f^jm**  fjj^  xl  30  81)  ' 

years  minister  of  Pudsey,  Yorkshire   whence  he  wu        Walking  foV  the  siike  of  exercise  is  rarely  practice 

ejected  in  1662;  and  died  in  16b9     He  published  a  ser-  •„  ^^e  East;  indeed,  the  indolent  Orientals  are  qui 

roon  entitled  MouiUKbaU  lAreUed,  or  Redemption  Jrom  ^^^^le  to  comprehend  the  conduct  of  Europeans  in  wil^ 

the  Curse,  with  a  Life  of  the  A  nthor,  j„j^  f^,  ^^^  recreation,  without  any  immediate  purpo^^ 

Wales,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  born  of  business.     They  attribute  this  to  a  spirit  of  lestlev^ 

at  Braintree,  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1728.  „e8s  which  they  bcliave  to  be  a  kind  of  curee  infiicte^ 

He  was  ordainetl  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Kaynham,  upon  Christian  nations;  and,in  a  dispute  between  Turk  ^ 

Bristol  Co.,  Mass.,  in  1731 ;  and  died  in  1755,  at  the  age  it  ia  not  uncommon  for  one  of  the  partie^  as  his  woi^ 

of  sixty- six  years.     See  Sprague,  Amials  of  the  Amer,  execration,  to  wish  that  his  opponent  should  be  cor^ 

Pulpit,  i,  710.  demned  "  to  walk  like  a  Frank.'*     Among  the  female^ 

Wales,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister,  this  ditJike  of  locomotion  is  carried  to  a  still  greats 

son  of  Rev.  John  Wales,  of  Kaynham,  Mass.,  was  bom  extent,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  epithet  which  wouT^ 

in  March,  1748.     He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  be  more  offensive  to  a  Turkish  or  Persian  lady  than^ 

1767 ;  for  a  short  time  was  a  teacher  in  Dr.  WHieelock's  be  called  **a  walker.**    This  appears  also  to  have  I 

Indian  School  in  licbanon.  Conn.;  in  1769  was  elected  the  case  with  the  Egyptian  ladies,  for  there  are  but 

a  tutor  in  Vale  Coll(^,  and  remained  in  that  position  instances  of  their  being  repreaented  on  the 


Walker,  Aldace,  D.D.,  a 

bunx  iu  St™ffoni,Vu,.luly  20, 
181:f.  lie  wa  |>iep>red  fur  cul- 
hlie  At  Kimball  Uuion  Aod- 
Kiuy,  mill  K'xii'Mcil   M  Uut- 


n  1837.     Frui 


:aitiiui<c9.     Witkinsun  otiKrveB(/lnr.  fc^^TiT. '  ougb,  and  rerniinHl  u  priiKi|i*l  ul  ill  Hiffh  -  echool 
) :  j  r<ir  UI1C  yur,  until  IH3tl,  U  wbU'b  time  he  eiilereil  Yale 

Thvoliiifiral  SemituiTy,  where  be  remijiied  luili!  1889. 
T'J!l«¥cK™^""KV™^'t,™.!^^"uJ?!^"l,S^  "*■  "«"  "'"^  ^..-lovcr  Th™l«Bic.l  Semiiurj,  «Hl, 
loiiitth,  oceMlmially  mrm.miileii  niih  n  kii«1>  I  ""er  reniaiiiliiK  <hif  year  Id  Mwly,  xradualeU  in  HMO. 
flomsr,  or  wiih  thE  intire  niunl  |iw  iiriilertiiie  Hf  vra*  ••niaiiie.l  at  W«t  Kullaiid,  Vu  l»ec,  30,  IMO, 
■•■ '-"-..  buve  been  fminfl  atThehen.  j  ^,,,„  |,j  rtreachHl  " 


:.?,* 


(.only  II 


t  lea»l  I  HI,  iMH 
1  tJlJh    He  *•• 


11  bMimr  actiiite  pi 


diublifll  fnim  h 


illdlD^    Oa  MUrliiK  ■  hmne,  tkey  left  Iheir  i  1X77.  hut  hin  (.'liurcli  ilid  iiol  MOXfit.     He  wik  a  triBWe 

liir  Arir  tnwble  wlih  a  tritbie  ciHnpeiimilxn    Mianora  fmm  IMiS.     He  wan  rcffixn  uf  the  General 
wtlh  Ibelr  dtniier,  iir  ■  pine  <it  meat  !•>  nrr;    Cenrentiun  nf  Vermonl  fnim  1866  ti>  IH70.  and  a  nKm- 

-.'^■|.TS;j'r„Ti"'^'"''i,P'™r"'  *  w  "J^"*"'- !  brr  of  Faitbai.k'.  Itoard  ..f  Kducaiioii  (r™  iu  Ur«  .p- 
iHi  hi'  Btkk  In  hieniffljnhlra,  fur  vhkh  reimiii  '  .„,^      <*     i-   ^    .-  ...'■-        i  I 

■Id  ma  nrefttrm],  ««  iBb  nncla,  wbliih  seem*   poinlment  in  IBfi6.     lie  died  of  general  debilitj',  Jiily 
«jt*Mni||7  iHd  than  aji];athen  and  |  M,  1878.     iW.F.S.) 

I  WaUcer,  Alexander  Waddell,  a  rainiuer  in 
I  he  MethodiRt  Gpincopal  Churcb, 
South,  waa  bom  in  Charlraton, 
S.C.,Jan.2^,IHl.^  Hereeeiveda 
good  gram  mar-school  eilucation ; 
apent  much  ut  bia  early  man- 
hood in  marble -working,  dis- 
playing liiilh  !<kiIlandUii(e{  wan 
converted  in  1H30,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  South  Carolina 
Conference  in  1 SW,  and  for  twen- 
ty-three yea™  did  efficient  work 
on  circuit,  aii»iiiii,  and  station, 
in   the  up-country  and  in  the 

gwampa  and  rice  -  belila,  and  in 
the  bracing  air  of  the  moun- 


1  uthiv  PeraoUB  of  Ruuk  Walking  witb  Slicks.    (From  Tbebea.) 


often  uied  in  Scripture  for  eondi 
iiieral  demeanor  and  ilejionmeni 
It  Enoeh  awl  Ni>ah"  walked  will 


,  anil  act^lable  in 
public  and  private 


■ir  purity 'of  lifi 

1  he  hail  Mlablisbeil  for  the  guiibii 
In  many  partn  both  of  the  Old 
nd  <!ud  promiMng  to  walk  with  hm  peopi 
iple,  onthe  other  hand,de<lrinf;  the  inHuen 
[ol»  Spirit,  that  tlicv  mav  walk  in  hiB  sli 
'  ■■    ■      "n  i,G,7)iato 


the  black,  to  the  polite  and  re- 
fined, anil  to  the  ruile  and  un- 
ct  in  life,  or  '  cidtiTatwL  In  1867  Mr.  Walker  aetllnl  at  Siiartanburg 
,  Thus  we  BH  nupeniumeriry,  an<l  in  1861  enlisted  in  the  Oonfeder- 
Ciod ;"  that  [  ale  army  and  served  two  years.  He  died  in  1870.  Mr. 
rmed  to  the  Walker  was  distinguished  for  purity  and  honeaty  of 
igbt;  draw-  |  character,  for  sinetrity,  kindness,   and  genemsily  of 

lis  presence,  j  lioua^.^     See  -winofr.  o/  Amval  C^/rn«at  of  fU 
■  the  moral  |,i/,£.cinre*,*oirt*,  1870,  p.  419. 


N'fw       Walker,  AagnBtna,  a  Dmgregational  misNon- 

'      '        ,  was  bom  in  Medway,  Mass.,  Oct.  30,  UTii.     He  waa 

verted  at  the  age  of  twelve;  followed  mercantile 

suits  in  Charleston.  5{.  C,  and  Baltimore,  Md.;  pre- 

nI  for  college  at  !/<icester  Academy,  and  groiluated 


unbelief,  ami  misled  by  ermri  "  In  walk  in  |  at  Yale  in  1K46.    In  t8&S  he  graduated  at  Andover 
I  to  be  well  informed,  holy,  and  bapiiy :  "  to   Theological  Seminary,  was  married  and  nntuned,  and 


I  to  expect  the  tl 
,  and  to  maintain  a  courae 
nt  with  such  a  belief;  " 
>  gratify  the  canial  ileair 
tilea,  and  be  obolient  ■ 


:<iniiuct  perfect-  '  lickir,  cm  the  Tigri^  being  (he  f\tU  designated  Tot  him. 
walk  after  the  Here  he  labored  hani  and  i«icceni<rnlly  the  remainder  of 
to  yield  to  the  i  his  life,  exeept  from  |N»4  to  1M65.  wlien  he  visited  his 
'    "       '    '  .-       ■      .      He  was  wi'lcotDed  with  much  joy '      " 


walk  after  the  Spirit"  is  to  pursue  spiritual  friemls  and  the  natives  upon  his  return  to  Uiarliekir. 
Euttivale  spiritual  affections,  to  be  spiritually  [  But  his  work  was  nearly  ilone.  His  exhausted  anil 
lich  is  life  and  peare.  ,  overworked  body  was  stricken  with  the  cholera,  ami.  in 

newhat  dilTerenc  Hgure,  the  pestilence  is  said  •  spite  of  all  that  could  be  dut>e,  he  died,  Sept.  13, 18II& 
darkness,  spreading  its  ravages  hy  night  as  :  Mr.  Walker  did  a  rioble  ami  enduring  work  on  the  banks 
d^.    God  is  said  to  walk  on  the  wings  of  1  of  the  Tigris,  and  hia  death  was  fdt  severely  both  in 
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Turkey  and  America.  "He  fell  where  the  standard- 
bearer  wishes  to  fall,  at  his  post,  doing  manfully,  ear- 
nestly, even  beyond  his  strength,  the  work  given  him  to 
do."  '  See  Cong,  Quar.  1867,  p.  202  sq. 

Walker.  BeDJamin  M.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Springfield,  Vt^  April  26, 1809 ; 
was  converted  in  1830 ;  licensed  to  preach  in  1831 ;  and 
johied  the  New  England  Conference  in  1834.  On  the 
division  of  the  conference  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Providence  Conference.  His  appointments  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Barnstable,  Mansfield,  Franklin,  Scitioo,  Tolland, 
Glastenbury,  Wapping,  North-west  Bridge  water,  Wood- 
stock, Square  Pond,  Norwich  Falls,  Eastford,  South 
Coventry,  West  Thompson,  South  Glastenbury,  Wap- 
ping, Moosup,  Staffordville,  Tolland,  Windsorville,  and 
Quarryville,  where  he  died,  March  28,  1871.  Mr. 
Walker  was  a  man  of  great  devotedness,  faith,  and  zcaL 
See  Minutes  oj' Annual  Conferencts^  1872,  p.  37. 

Walker,  Charles,  1>.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  Feb.  1,  1791,  and 
died  in  Binghamton,  N.  V.,  Nov.  28,  1870.  At  about 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  attended  one  term  at  the 
Academy  at  Thetfont,  his  education  being  lai^ely  ob- 
tained by  his  own  efTorta.  Subsequently  he  became  a 
teacher.  In  1815  he  was  converted  and  united  with 
the  Church,  and  in  the  year  following  turned  his  atten- 
tion towanls  the  ministry.  In  September  he  began  to 
teach  at  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  remaining  one  year,  and 
then  entering  the  Academy  at  Plaintield,  N.  H.  In  1818 
he  entered  the  Theological  Seminar}'  at  Andover,  and, 
graduating  in  1821,  went  immediately  to  New  York 
city,  to  preach  under  the  direction  of  the  Seaman's  and 
the  Evangelical  Missionary  societies  of  that  city,  (to- 
ing  to  Central  New  York,  in  the  year  after,  he  received 
ordination  from  the  Ot«ego  Presbyter^',  Feb.  27,  at  Nor- 
wich. After  this  he  preached  three  months  in  I>eba- 
non,  N.  II.;  and  then,  Jan.  2,  1823,  after  having  ser\'ed 
there  temporarily,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Rutland.  Vt.,  and  served  there  until  1833.  He  was 
trustee  of  Burr  Seminary,  Manchester,  Vt. ;  a  director 
of  Vermont  Domestic  Missionary  Society,  and  a  warm 
tem|icrance  advocate.  In  consequence  of  bronchial 
trouble  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  pulpit  for  a  time, 
and  took  charge  of  a  seminary  in  Castleton,  Vt.,  for  one 
year  (1834).  During  part  of  1834  he  supplied  the  Pine 
Street  Church  in  Boston,  and  Jan.  1, 1835,  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Brattleboruugh,  Vt.,  in  which 
po!«ition  he  remained  until  Feb.  11,  1846.  In  1846  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Pittsford,  Vt..  and  was  installed  Dec.  2, 
and  resigned  in  1864.  Though  not  a  brilliant  preacher, 
his  style  was  singularly  clear  and  chaste.  He  received 
the  honorary  degree  <»f  A.M.  fn)m  the  University  of 
Vermont  in  1823,  and  from  Middlebnr}'  and  Dartmouth 
ooUegOH  in  1825.  The  degree  of  D.I),  was  bestowed  by 
the  University  of  Vermont  in  1847.  He  was  elected 
one  of  the  corporation  of  Middlcbury  College  in  1837, 
and  of  the  American  lioanl  of  Foreign  Missions  in  1838. 
He  died  while  on  a  visit  to  his  daughter  at  Bingham- 
ton, \.  Y.     See  Cong.  Quar.  1871,  p.  357. 

Walker,  Charles  S.,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Jan.  22,  1815;  experienced  religion  in  18^)0;  and  en- 
tered the  South  Carolina  Conference  in  1834.  In  1855 
he  was  made  supernumcrar}' ;  in  185G  was  appointed 
agent  for  Wofford  College;  and  died  Jan.  18, 1857.  Mr. 
Walker  was  a  man  of  »tem  integrity,  sound  judgment, 
and  high  moral  courage.  See  Afinutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences of  the  J/.  K,  Church  J  iSouth^  1857,  p.  776. 

Walker,  Edward  P.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  l)orn  in  Araesvillc,  ().,  in  18;^.  He  entered 
Marietta  College,  O.,  in  1852,  where  he  graduated  in 
185G.  He  studied  theology  in  Andover  Seminary,  and 
was  liccnse<i  by  Athens  Presbytery  in  1859.  He  died 
Dec.  27,  1861.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  '/list,  A  Imanac,  1863, 
p.  3 10. 

Walker,  Elkanah,  a  Congregational    minister. 


te- 
e 


was  bom  in  Yarmouth,  Me.,  Aug.  7, 1805.  He  received 
his  preparatory  education  at  Kimball  Unioii  Acid- 
emy.  He  graduated  at  the  Bangor  Theological  Sem- 
inacy  in  1837,  and  was  ordained  at  Brewer,  Me^  Feb.  14, 
1838.  In  March  he  set  out  for  the  Oregon  miMwo  of 
the  American  Board  of  CommiaaioDerB  for  Foreign  Mi*, 
sions,  and  was  four  months  in  traversing  the  wiideme» 
from  Missouri.  lie  was  stationed  at  Tahimakaio  antil 
1848,  when  the  Indian  maaaacre  and  troubles  necesi- 
Uted  his  removal  to  Fort  Colville.  After  1849  be  re- 
sided at  Forest  Grove,  often  acting  as  pastor  there,  tixl 
at  Hillsborough  and  other  neighboring  villages.  He 
was  trustee  of  the  Tualatin  Academy  and  Pacific  Univer- 
sity, and  from  1847  was  President  of  the  OregoD  BiUe 
Society.  He  died  at  Forest  Grove,  Nov.  21,  1877. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Walker,  Elnathan,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  tu 
born  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  Feb.  18,  1780.     He  was  fitted 
for  college  at  the  Academy  in  his  native  town,  and  «i» 
a  graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1803. 
After  leaving  college,  he  made  a  .public  profession  of  bi» 
faith   in  Christ,  and  united  with  the  Congregatiootl 
Church  in  Dighton,  Mass.     He  commenced  soon  sfter 
this  the  study  of  thetdogy  with  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons,  of 
Franklin,  and  was  ordained  Oct.  25,  1809,  and,  at  ih« 
same  time,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presb>'terian  Con- 
gregation in  Homer,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  i»** 
death.     At  one  time  there  was  a  little  restiveness  o^ 
the  part  of  a  few  persons  in  his  Church,  and  the  quC"*' 
tion  of  his  dismissal  was  agitated.     He  interpmed    a^o 
objection,  and  consented  to  the  calling  of  a  ctKmciL      ^ 
cimsider  the  matter.     It  was  said  that  "the  roodera.iC-ot 
opened  the  session  with  a  prayer  of  peculiar  fer\-oT 
earnestness,  especially  praying  for  the  movers  of  m» 
sponsible  a  step  as  severing  the  pastoral  relation, 
spirit  of  the  prayer  awakenetl  new  thoughts  and 
ings  in  the  assembly.    At  its  close  one  of  the  chief 
tators  requested  a  delay  of  the  prixTeedinga,  and  mc^  -^^ed, 
before  the  (Jhurch,  a  dismission  of  the  matter  to  be    ipre- 
seiited  to  the  council,  which  motion  was  uiianimt^^jsly 
c^irried.**     At  once  a  remarkable  revival  commea-a^ed, 
and  many  persons  were  hopefully  converted.     Di.»  rin^: 
his  ten  and  a  half  years'  ministry  in  Homer  the  Ch»  mirth 
enjoyed  three  general  re\*ivals.    At  the  time  of  hiaa^  ^et- 
tleAient  the  number  of  communicants  was  99.     IS  «  re- 
ceived into  the  membership  of  the  Church  468.    jW.  €  the 
time  of  his  death,  afVer  all  losses  by  removals,  d^^^Jithit. 
etc,  the  number  of  members. was  427.     And  y^t, al- 
though he  had  been  so  laborious  and  succeiwful  im.   min- 
ister, he  renounced  all  righteousness  of  his  own  «as  rbe 
ground  of  salvation,  and  tnistetl  alone  in  the  efliccadoos 
work  of  the  Lortl  Jesus.     He  died  June  4, 1820-      J^ 
Walktr  Afemoritil,  p.  55.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Walker,  Francis,  one  of  Wesley's  lielpem,  «&« 
born  at  Tewkesbury,  Gloucestershire.     He  was  at  the 
conference  of  1753;   labored  in  Wales  and  ConiwdL 
One  of  the  great  revivals  in  Cornwall  was  under  his 
ministry  (in  1744).     He  had  his  share  in  suffering  pt^v- 
secution.     Mr.  Walker  eventually  married  and  .set(\etl 
in  the  city  of  (vloucester,  where  he  died.     See  Atmor*, 
Afeth.  Afemorialf  s.  v. ;  Smith,  /list,  of  ^VesL  MetkodU^  '^y 
i,  237,  262 ;  Wesley,  Journal,  1744. 

Walker,  George  (1),  an  eminent  Puritan  divi 
was  bom  at  Hawkshead,  Lancashire,  England,  in  1 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge;  a 
went  to  London,  where,  in  1614,  he  became  rector  of  S^ 
John  the  Evangelist's,  in  Watling  Street.     Here  he  o^ 
tinned  for  nearly  forty  years,  refusing  every  other  pr«f«^ 
ment.    He  also  became,  at  the  same  time, chaplain  to  I  J 
Felron,  bishop  of  Ely.    He  was  distinguished  for  his  ci>' 
troversial  powers  and  their  exercise  in  several  in 
In  1635  he  preached  a  sermon  in  favor  of  the  sacred 
ser\'ance  of  the  Sabbath,  for  which  he  was  prni«cut  ^ 
by  archbishop  Laud,  fined,  and  imprisoned ;  but  was  i^ 
leased  by  order  of  the  Parliament.     He  was  chosen 
1643  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divinea,  and  was  a  witu- 
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oftt  Laud,  ill  which  he  testified  that  he  had  endeav- 
to  introduce  popery.    He  died  in  1651.    See  Chal- 
I,  Buuf,  DicL  8.  V. 

Valker,  Gtoorge  (2),  D.D.,  an  Irish  clergyman 
i«  Church  of  England,  was  bom  of  English  parents 
be  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  about  1650.  He  was 
uited  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  took  orders 
tie  Church  of  England,  after  which  he  became  rec- 
if  Donoughmore,  near  Londonderry,  Ireland.  When 
les  II  laid  siege  to  that  city  in  1689,  Walker  raised 
^ment,  with  which  he  gallantly  defended  Lon- 
lerr^',  after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  ita  govern- 
md  succeeded  in  holding  the  city  until  James  was 
^ed  to  raise  the  siege,  July  30, 1689.  He  received 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  numi- 
id  bishop  of  Derry  by  William  III ;  but  desiring  to 
through  another  nulitary  campaign  before  eiiter- 
upon  the  duties  of  the  episcopal  office,  he  was  killed 
le  battle  of  the  Bi)yne,  July  1, 1690.  He  published  A 
e  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry  (1689),  which 
attacked  and  criticised,  and  the  attack  brought  out 
ndUxUion,  A  statue,  mounted  on  a  lofty  pillar,  has 
1  erected  to  his  memory  in  Londonderry. 

(Talker,  Gtoorge  (3),  a  Dissenting  minister,  was 
t  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England,  in  1734.  He 
me  pastor  of  a  body  of  Dissenters  at  Durham  in 
' ;  of  another,  at  Great  Yarmouth,  in  1761 ;  and  of 
her,  at  Nottingham,  in  1774 ;  was  tutor  in  mathe- 
ic8  at  Warrington  from  1772  to  1796;  and  tutor  in 
ous  branches  at  Manchester  in  1796.  He  died  in 
don  in  1807.  Among  his  published  works  are,  Doc- 
?  of  the  Sphere^  etc  (1775) : — IHtsenter's  Plea  againat 
TeMt  Laws  (1790): — Sertnowt  on  Various  Subjects 
D'. — Kssays  on  Various  Sub}t<ASjwUh  a  Life  of  the 
hor  (1809, 2  vols.). 

y^alker,  Gtoorge  (4),  an  English  clergyman,  was 
1  in  1796.  He  became  minister  of  Trinity  Church, 
ds;  head  master  of  the  Leeds  Grammar-school  in 
3 ;  and  rector  of  Papworth  St.  Everard  in  1820.  He 
I  at  Leeds  in  1830.  Among  other  works,  he  publish- 
Sermons  on  the  Rumiliation  and  Exaltation  of  the 
of  God  (Lond.  1824) : — Specimens  of  English  Poetry 
27).     See  Gentleman's  Magazine  (Lond.  i830),  i,  649. 

talker,  Gheorge  W.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
ister,  was  born  in  Frederic  County,  Md.,  Nov. 
1804,  of  Roman  Catholic  parents.  When  he  was 
e  young  hi;)  father,  through  curiosity,  brought  into 
family  a  Bible,  which  wan  soon  the  means  of  con- 
ing them  all.  Rut  George  was  led  astray  by  gay 
pany,  and  was  soon  far  from  the  fold  of  (Christ, 
ough  the  instrumentality  of  his  pious  sister  he  was 
ight  back;  and,  after  much  struggling,  he  yielded 
he  ministerial  call,  and  in  1826  entered  the  Ohio 
feretice.     Soon  after  entering  the  ministry,  he  was 

to  Michigan,  than  which  there  was  then  open  no 
ler  field  for  the  itinerant.  But  no  swollen  river, 
lal  swamp,  or  dangerous  fen  could  daunt  the  lion- 
ted  (ieorge  Walker.  In  1839  he  took  charge  of 
Lebanon  District,  O.,  where  he  remained  four  years, 
nee  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  spent  three 
rs.  He  next  served  a  full  term  upon  the  Dayton 
:ricL  His  last  appointment  was  to  the  Hillsborough 
tnct,  where  he  died,  July  31, 1856.  Mr.  Walker  was 
arkable  for  bis  manliness,  intelligence,  and  devoted- 
ly   As  a  preacher  he  was  powerful,  both  in  argument 

declamation.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^ 
9,  p.  loo. 

Valker,  James  (1),  D.D.,  the  venerable  primus 
he  Scottish  Church,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  Pan- 
an  professor  of  divinity.  No  record  remains  of  his 
h  or  eariy  life.  He  took  a  regular  Scottish  college 
ree,  g^duated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
7^,  returning  to  his  native  country,  devoted  him- 
to  literature  as  sub-editor  of  the  third  edition  of  the 
ydoptedia  BrUanmca,  In  1830  he  was  elected  bishop 
dinburgh ;  alao  president,  or  primus,  of  the  ministeri- 


al body  to  which  he  belonged.  He  died  in  1841.  Bishop 
Walker  was  highly  instructive,  amiable,  and  revered  by 
all  who  knew  him.  See  Christian  Remembrancer,  1841, 
p.  319. 

Walker,  James  (2),  D.D.,  an  American  Unitarian 
clergyman,  was  bom  at  Burlington,  Mass.,  then  a  part 
of  Wobum,  Aug.  16,  1794.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1814,  and  studied  theology  at  Cambridge; 
was  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Cbarlestown 
from  1818  to  1839;  editor  of  the  Christian  Examiner 
from  1831  to  1839;  was  Alford  professor  of  intellectual 
and  moral  philosophy  from  1839  to  1853;  and  president 
of  Harvard  College  from  1853  to  1860.  He  died  at 
Cambridge,  Dec.  23, 1874.  Among  his  published  worka 
are,  SermoM  Preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege {l^i):— Memoir  ofJosiah  Quincy  (1867).  He  was 
also  editor  of  Stewart's  A  dive  and  Moral  Powers  (1849), 
and  Reid's  Intellectual  Powers  (1850). 

Walker,  James  MoCullooh,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  near  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Nov.  1,  1829. 
He  graduated  with  honor  at  Davidson  College,  N.  C, 
in  1847;  studied  theology  at  the  Erskine  Associate 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Seminary,  Due  West,  S.  C. ;  was 
licensed  by  the  First  Presbytery  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Synod  of  the  South  in  September,  1849 ;  spent 
two  vears  as  a  missionarv  in  Kentuckv ;  was  ordained 
pastor  of  Sardis  Church,  N.  C,  May  9, 1851 ;  and  sub- 
sequently preached  in  LancasterviUe  and  Waxhaw 
churches,  S.  C,  and  Philadelphia  Church,  N.  C.  He 
died  April  15, 1860.  Mr.  Walker  possessed  a  vigorous 
intellect ;  was  well  versed  in  theology,  science,  and  gen- 
eral literature;  an  excellent  preacher;  a  ready  writer, 
contributing  largely  to  the  religious  press  of  the  day. 
A  Sermon  on  Temperance,  and  a  tract  entitled  Grieve 
not  the  Holy  Spirit^  have  been  published.  See  Wilson, 
/Vf#6.  /list.  Almanac,  1861,  p.  110.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Walker,  Jason,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Ashby,  Mass.,  Feb.  17, 1798.  He  was  con- 
verted when  about  seventeen  years  of  age ;  successfully 
filled  the  offices  of  class -leader,  exhorter,  and  local 
preacher,  till  in  June,  1813,  when  he  was  received  on 
trial  in  the  travelling  connection.  He  labored  as  fol- 
lows: Wethersfield,  1813;  Barre,  1814;  Bristol,  Somer- 
set, and  Rhode  Ishind,  1815;  Mansfield,  1816;  Warwick 
Circuit,  1818.  He  died  at  Smithfield,  R  I.,  April  10, 
1819.  Humility,  zeal,  and  patience  were  his  character- 
istics.    See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1859,  p.  828. 

Walker,  Jeremiah,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  But«  County,  N.  C,  about  the  year  1747.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  lad  of  remarkable  precocity,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  love  of  books  and  his  desire  for  men- 
tal improvement.  When  comparatively  young,  he  be- 
came a  ho|)eful  Christian,  and  in  due  time  began  to 
preach.  His  associations  with  his  brethren,  who,  how- 
ever, were  good  men,  and  in  many  respects  well  fitted  to 
the  spheres  in  which  they  were  called  to  labor,  did  not 
help  him  much  in  his  mental  development.  But,  as  his 
biographer  tells  us, "  the  invincible  energies  of  hb  gen- 
ius towered  above  everv  obstmction."  For  some  time 
he  preached  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  native  place 
and  in  Pittsylvania  County,  Ya.  In  1769  he  became  the 
pastor  of  a  newly  formed  Church  in  Amelia  County. 
Here  he  entered  upon  a  career  of  great  usefulness.  In 
a  few  years,  with  the  assistance  which  he  had  from  oth- 
ers, especially  a  number  of  young  preachers  who  had 
been  trained  by  him,  he  established  between  thirty  and 
fortv  churches  south  of  James  River.  In  these  churches 
there  were  not  a  few  persons  of  character  and  influence, 
who  afterwards  became  distinguished  as  ministers  of 
the  Gos|)el.  As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Walker  was  equalled  by 
few  of  an^'  denomination.  He  suffered  persecution,  as 
did  so  many  of  the  Virginia  Baptist  ministers,  and  was 
thrown  into  prison.  When  released,  he  continued  to 
preach  with  great  success  for  some  time.  But  he  came 
under  a  cloud,  overtaken  by  temptation ;  and  although, 
after  having  passed  through  discipline,  he  was  restored, 
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l<v  never  resumed  the  place  he  once  occupied  among  the  ' 
roiiiiHters  of  his  denomination.     His  last  illnesa  was  at-  I 
tended  with  great  physical  suffering.  He  died,  as  was  Ixv 
lieved,an  humble  Christian, accepted  by  his  Lord  in  spite 
of  all  his  frailties.      His  death  occurred  Sept.  21),  17H2. 
See  Benedict,  UUtory  of  the  BaptUu,  ii,  3iK).     (J.  C.  S.) 

TValker,  Jesse,  a  noted  pioneer  of  the  Methodist 
EpL^copal  Church,  whose  name  was  identified  for  years 
with  the  westward  progre^  of  Methtnlism,  was  a  native  .' 
of  North  Candina.  The  date  of  his  binh  is  not  ascer-  ! 
tained,  and  there  is  no  record  of  his  early  life.  He  was 
admitted  as  a  travelling  [ireacher  in  the  Western  Con- 
ference in  1802,  travelled  circuits  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  for  about  four  years,  and  in  1H()6  was  ap- 
pointed to  pioneer  the  Church  through  Illinois.  His 
appointment  was  a  mission  to  the  whole  territory.  The 
countr>'  between  Kentucky  and  the  interior  of  Illinois 
was  then  a  wilderness,  and  difficult  to  travel.  M*Ken- 
dree,  afterwards  bishop,  but  then  presiding  elder  of  the 
Cumberland  District,  set  out  with  his  pioneer  itinerant 
to  assist  him  on  the  wav.  Tbev  joumeyc*d  on  horse- 
hack,  sleeping  in  the  woods  on  their  saddle-blankets, 
an«l  c(Kjking  their  meals  under  the  trees.  **  It  was  a 
time,*' says  biHliop  Morris,  who  knew  both  of  them,  **of 
much  rain ;  the  channels  were  full  to  overtlowing,  and 
no  less  than  seven  times  their  h«>rse8  swam  the  rapid 
streams  with  their  riders  and  baggage ;  but  the  travel- 
lens  by  carrying  their  saddle-bags  on  their  shoulders, 
kept  their  Bibles  and  part  of  their  clothes  above  the 
water.  This  was  truly  a  |)erilous  business.  In  due 
time  thev  reache<l  their  destination  safely.  M'Kendree 
remained  a  few  weeks,  visited  the  principal  netghlmr- 
hoods,  aided  in  forming  a  plan  of  appointments  for  the 
mission,  and  the  new  settlers  received  them  with  much 
favor.''  Walker,  though  left  alf>ne  in  the  territory,  was 
not  discouraged,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  first  year's  ex- 
periment in  Illinois,  two  hundred  and  eighteen  Church 
members  were  reported  in  the  printe<l  Minutes,  His 
next  tield  of  labor  was  Missouri,  and  he  continued  to 
operate  thenceforward  alternately  in  the  two  territories 
until  1812.  when,  as  presiding  elder,  he  took  charge  of 
all  the  Methodist  interests  of  both.  The  old  Western 
Conference  haWng  been  divided,  in  1812,  into  the  Ohio 
and  Tennessee  conferences,  the  Illinois  and  Missouri 
work  pertained  to  the  latter.  He  had  charge  of  dis- 
tricts in  the  two  territories  until  1819,  when  be  was  ap- 
pointed conference  miraionary,  that  he  might  range 
about  and  form  new  fields  of  labor  among  the  destitute 
— **a  work  to  which  he  was  peculiarly  adapted,  both  by 
nature  and  grace,  and  in  which  he  continued  to  l>e  em- 
ployed for  many  years."  In  1820  this  veteran  pioneer 
formed  the  puq>o$w  of  planting  MethiNiism  in  St.  Louis, 
where  previously  Methodi^^t  preachers  "had  found  no 
rest  f(»r  the  soles  of  their  feet,  the  earlv  inhabitants 
from  Spain  and  France  being  utterly  opposed  to  our 
Trotestant  principles,  and  especially  to  MethtMlism." 
Some  idea  of  his  success  in  this  lM)ld  undertaking  may 
be  obtained  from  the  fact  that,  as  the  result  of  the  first 
year's  experiment,  he  reporte<l  to  the  conference  a 
chafiel  erected  and  paid  for,  a  flourishing  school,  and 
seventy  Church  members  in  St.  I^uis.  The  next  year 
(Oct.  24, 1822),  the  Missouri  Conference  held  its  session 
in  that  citv,  when  "  an  excellent  and  venerated  broth- 
er,  W'illiam  Beauchamp,  was  app<»inted"  his  successor. 
Walker  was  continued  conference  missionary,  and  in 
1823  began  to  turn  his  special  attention  to  the  Indian 
tribes  up  the  Mississippi.  In  this  self-denying  work 
he  continued,  "  breaking  up  the  fallow  ground  and  es- 
tablishing new  missions,  until  1834,  when  his  health  had 
become  so  infirm  that  he  was  oblige<l  to  take  a  super- 
nnnuated  relation."  He  retired  to  his  farm  in  Cook 
County,  111.,  where  he  died  in  great  peace,  Oct.  5, 18.8,5. 
Sec  Minutt*  of  A  rmunl  CnnjVrenref,  ii,  487 ;  Sprague, 
Annah  of  the  Amer.  Putpif,  vii,  380;  Stevens,  Hut.  of 
thf  M.  K  Chnrrh,  iv,  354.     (J.  L.  S.) 


England,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Deronfe^i^^ 
near  the  close  of  the  17th  oentur>'.     He  is  best  krfecj,^^ 
by  his  work  entitled  An  Attempt  towards  Recureti^tg/ „ 
A  ccouut  of  the  Numbers  and  Sufferings  of  the  Cfft^ 
who  were  Sequestered  in  the  Rebellion,     He  died  iu 
1730. 

Walker,  John  (2),  a  Church  of  Engbnd  divine. 
was  bom  in  Cheshire  in  1719.  He  was  brought  ufi  (» 
business ;  and  after  marr>'ing  and  settling  as  a  draper,  he 
ex|>erienced  religious  convictions  by  the  preacbini;of 
the  Methodists,  among  which  body  he  first  exen'i!««i 
his  gifts  as  a  preacher.  He  next  went  through  a  nf^u- 
lar  academical  course  at  Northampton  in  prepaniiuii 
for  the  ministry,  after  which  he  settled  as  minuter  n 
Long  Buckley,  Northamptonshire.  About  1760  be  re- 
moved to  Kramlingham,  and  a  few  vMirs  later  to  WtU 
pole,  Suffolk,  where  he  continued  until  his  deceaee,Aag. 
31,  1805.  Mr.  Walker  was  a  man  of  eminent  pietr,  hu- 
mility, candor,  and  benevolence.  He  possessed  a  ckar 
understanding,  a  sound  judgment,  and  was  well  vemed 
in  theology.     See  Theological  Magazine^  1805,  p. 4S7. 

Walker,  John  (3),  an  Irish  clergy-man,  was  bom 
in  17()7,  and  was  e<lucated  at  Trinity  C\dl^e,  Dubliiu 
of  which  he  was  for  some  time  a  fellow,  but  was  e%' 
pelled  about   1800,  and  originated  a  sect  called  tb« 
Church  of  Ood.     He  died  OcL  25,  1833.     He  edit*^ 
several  mathematical  and  classical  works.     See  (Lon<V-^ 
(rentteman's  Magazine^  1833,  ii,  540. 

Walker,  John  (4),  an  English  clergyman,  i«r  « 
lx)rn  in  1770.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  '^ 
became  fellow  of  New  College ;  and  was  vicar  of  Horv 
church,  Essex,  from  1819  until  his  death,  which  occ 
red  April  5,  1831.  Among  his  published  works 
Curia  Oroniensis: — St  lection  of  Curious  Artidts  ft~~ 
the  Geutlenuins  Magazine  (1809,  3  vols.).  He  was 
one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  Oxford  Hen 
and  for  several  vears  an  assistant  editor. 


Walker,  John  (5),  a  minister  of  the  A«soc==nate 


Church,  was  bom  in  Washington  County,  Pa^  in  1^ 
He  was  educated  at  Jefferson  College,  in  his  ua 
county,  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Andenon,  and 
licensed  in  1809.    He  first  settled  in  Mercer  C^ni 
Pa.,  where  he  remained  three  years  preaching  to 
rious  congregations,  and  then  removed  to   Hai 
County,  O.,  where  he  continued  to  labor  until  his 
in  1845.     See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit 
sociaie),  p.  95  sq. 

Walker,  John  (6),  a  Methodist  Epiacopsl 
ter,  was  bom  in  Hampshire  County,  Va.,  Feb.  28, 
He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Ohio  in  1814; 
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converted  soon  after;  joined  the  Ohio  Conferea— ^^3p /i, 
1821 ;  and  served  with  great  zeal  and  uBefulneaa  imMiihe 
following  circuits:  Knox  and  Huron  in   1822,    '>r<y 
Wheeling  in   1823,  Buriijigtou  in   1824,  and  in     /^ 
Salt  Creek  Circuit,  where  he  died  of  pulmonary  cmi« 
sumption.     See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  18S7, 
p.  540. 

Walker,  John  (7),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  miom  ^^ 
ler,  was  bom  in  Burlington  County,  N.  J.     He  was  eotfC^^ 
verted  at  Mount  Holly  in  his  nineteenth  year,  receiv^^^*^ 
on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in' 1802.  and  ap^"-"^ 
pointed  to  the  Trenton  Circuit,  and  aiibsequently  ^ 
the  following  places:  Flanden,  Salem,  Cheater,  Bristo  -* 
Philadelphia,  Lancaater,  Smyrna,  Dauphin,  Gkmce«e^ 
Burlington,  New  Mills,  Freehold,  Bargaintown, 


eighty-iifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  moat  auocasafu!  •^^^ 
preacher  in  winning  aoula.  As  a  man,  be  waa  uniwr^*^ '^^ 
sally  beloved;  as  a  Christian,  his  piety  was  deep  wof^^^J 
genuine,     i^e^  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  xx^ZVi,      —    ■ 

Walker,  Joseph  (1),  an  English  Congregatinna^^^ 
nister,  was  bom  in  1802.     Air.  Walker  was  for  maii^  ^^ 


min 


Walker,  John  (1),  D.D.,  a  minister  of  Exeter,    years  .i  teacher  in  the  public  schools.     Ue  graduate 
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with  hi«li  honors  at  Airedale  College,  and  became  pas-  removed  to  North  Stonington,  Conn.,  where  he  contin- 
U>r  of  N/^ixhallerton  Independent  Church.  After  years  ued  to  preach  and  practice  his  profession  nearly  to  the 
>f  patient  labor,  he  removed  to  Hexham*  and  in  1855  close  uf  his  life.  His  death  occurred  at  Winstead,Coniv 
settled  at  Derby.  Mr.  Walker  was  well  versed  in  the  in  1871.  He  is  referred  to  as'* a  preacher, clear, logical, 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  and  p«»sse89ed  special  and  convincing,  rising  at  times  to  points  of  highest  ex- 
laculti^  of  imparting  his  knowledge  to  others.  He  cellence,  both  in  matter  and  manner.'*  His  professional 
lied  Dec  2, 1867.  See  (Lond.)  Cony.  Year-booky  1869,  skill  as  a  physician  was  everywhere  recognised,  and  had 
pt.  293.  he  given  his  exclusive  attention  to  the  practice  of  med- 
"Walker,  Joseph  (2),  an  English  Weslevan  min-  »«»»«» *»«  would  have  acquired  distinction.  Three  of  his 
ister,was  converted  at  the  age  of  fourteen  under  the  *»>«  entered  the  Christian  ministry:  Kev.  W.C.  Walk- 
ministry  of  John  Crosby.     In  1811  he  was  accepted  as  «>"»  f"f  «>«"«  *»«»«  the  Baptist  state  missionary  of  Ci>n- 


Bedfordsbire,  in  1845,  and  died  April  14,  1857,  in  the  i^-  C.  S.) 

sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.     His  entire  course  was  one        Walker,  Nathan,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 

of  great  usefulness.     See  West^yaH  Minutta^  1857.  ter,  was  bom  in  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Oct.  20, 1795; 

Walker,  Joseph  E.,  a  Metho<list  Episcopal  min-  j"ine<i  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1820 ;  was  atlmitted  to 

ister,  was  born  at  Wilton,  Me.,  in  1847.     He  was  con-  deacon's  orders  in  1822,  and  to  elder's  in  1824;  and  died 

verted  at  the  age  of  twenty;  began  preaching  in  1869 ;  of  typhus  fever,  Aug.  26, 1825.     Stie  Minutes  of  AwmaC 

•applied  the  Lisbon  charge  in  1870;  and  in  1871  joined  Cofi/erences,  1826,  p.  504. 

the  Maine  Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  Maple  Cir-       Walker,  Obadiah,  a  learned  divine,  first  of  the 

niit,  where  he  laboreti  two  years,  and  then  retunied  to  Church  of  England,  and  then  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

SVilcoii,  where  he  dietl  of  consumption,  Aug.  26,  1875.  Church,  was  bom  at  Worsborough,  Yorkshire,  England, 

iff.  Walker  was  studious,  earnest,  and  very  promising,  about  1616.     He  was  educated  at  University  College, 

l€«  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  1876,  p.  87.  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1636;  took  holy  orders 

"Walker,  Joaiah  H.,  an  English  Wesleyan  min-  »»  1^38,  and  became  a  noted  tutor;  he  was  for  a  time 

Iter,  was  bom  in  l»ndon  in   1776.     He  was  piouslv  <>"«  ^^  the  preachers  before  the  court  of  Charles  1  at 

raiuetl  and  earlv  united  with  the  Church.     In  1804  he  Oxford.     In  May,  1648,  he  was  ejected  from  hU  fellow. 

nt«r«d  the  sacred  office,  and  for  thirty-five  years  dis-  ship,  and  travelled  on  the  Continent,  residing  mostly  at 

harmed  it*  duties  with  unwavering  fidelitv  'and  zeal.  Home.     After  the  Restoration  he  was  reinsUted  in  his 

n   1835,  his  health  failing,  he  settled  in  Manchester,  fellowship,  and  made  another  visit  to  Rome  as  travel- 

te  (lie<l  July  26,  1843.  lii^K  ^^^r  ^  some  young  gentlemen.     In  1676  he  was 

TJ^alker.  Levi  (1),  a  prominent  lavman  of  the  «,^/*^"  "!ff*'.f  *"!"  "i""?^'  ""^  ''I"  ■^*'  assistant  t4> 

Uiptist  denomination,  was  bom  in  Rutlind,  Vt.,  May  Abraham  V\  oodhead,  who  kept  a  popish  seini nary.     He 

2,  1777,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  white  male  »«>«>  bef»»»  to  give  imhcatioiis  of  a  decided  leaning  to- 

om  in  that  town.     He  removed  u»  Whiting.  Vt.,  with  ?^*|1*  ^^^  Roman  Catholic  religion.    He  went  to  London 

,iM  father's  familv  in  1784,  and  was  one  of  six  bri.thers,  »"  16«M«»d  on  his  return  to  coUege  he  announced  him. 

11  farmer>.in  thai  town,  their  farms  adj<,ining  and  form-  f^l  *  *^'"*?  .^^*;"1»^     He  had  mass  in  his  private 

ng  one  of  the  best  tracts  of  Ian<l  in  Addison  Countv,  em-  ^f9>^^^  and  in  168/ .under  letters  patent  from  King 

.racing  about  twelve  hundred  acres  on  the  Otter  Creek,  l^*™^  *^TV  '^"^  P"Wicajion  of  books  against  the  Re- 

le  waa  appi»inted,  under  president  Madison's  adminis-  f™^*  v^\\m^^     He  had  some  apartments  m  the  col- 

ralion,  assessor  for  the  towns  of  Whiting  and  Uicester ,  ^^,^%*|™"*f  f*  f^'  *»»*  ""^  "  •  <^*>?»^^'  '"^  »*lf  »"<^™^ 

jid  for  several  veam  was  the  first  constable  of  Whiting,  ?/  *  fellowship  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  a  pnest. 

nd  for  a  time,  dso,  a  sekictman  of  the  town.     Like  his  ^'  these  acts,  which  were  violations  of  law,  he  wa. 

«>ther,Jam«,  Otis,  he  was  proverbial  for  hU  genems-  ;™P"^"f  »"    *^?  ^T'lJU!'  •f^^^*'^«  '«»^«*?*  »" 

tv  and  his  public  spiriU    "  If  there  was  a  house  of  wor-  >^^/     "«  ^'""^  •'f"-  ^\  i^'     ^Tf "«  *l»  ^f?^t 

iT-      «     u*  u.  :ii.  -  —;»:-•-.-  ^r  ...i:^:^..  .^  u^  ^i .-:  .^  works  are,  a  Greek  and  Roman  History.  lUustrated  by 

hip  to  be  built,  a  mmister  of  religion  to  be  obtained  .,  .          j   i#  j  ?   /i/?#»ox        *    »>  •  ^-  ^          ^     ^  » 

«j       ^-.-^»^   -«-  iw.«..„^i^»»  «Ki^»  ♦^  K^  .:  1^     -  Ottns  and  A/edals  (1692): — A  BrteJ  Account  of  Ah' 

jid  aupported,  any  benevolent  object  to  be  aided,  or  .    ,  ^,       .  y,        ^       /^./.^^nx       /    «•  ^     •    >  »t 

«blic  iiprov«i,«it  to  be  ««ompIi»hed,  hi.  pune  and  ""!?  <^*"r^*  ^T"*"?^^^.^^  TA''i*1."I^f         , 

iHuence  were  generoudy  offered,  and  to  the»i  «»  «w-  ''"""»  "f  '*«  ^S^'  «^  ^'^*  "/  ^*'^'  <!«*»  —"'^ 

ig  the  auceesB  of  many  a  benevolent  and  useful  enter-  '"•"^  ®    ®'** 

•ine.''     In  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  the  town  of  Whit-  "Walker,  Peter  J.,  a  minister  in  the  Methoiiint 

g  twenty  acres  of  Und  at  Whiting  Centre ,  one  acre  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Williarawin  <;«»un- 

be  used  for  a  cemetery-,  and  the  yearlv  income  of  ten  ty,Tenn.,  1808;  professed  religion  in  1841 ;  wasliceiise*! 

res  to  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common-  to  preach  in  1851,  and  joined  the  Alabama  Conference 

boots,  and  the  income  of  the  remaining  nine  acres  to  »"  l**^-     He  died  in  I860.     See  Afinutes  of  Annual 

aiiitain  the  preaching  of  the  Cospel.     He  dietl  July  Conferences  of  the  M,  K,  Churchy  South,  1860,  p.  263. 

,  I8t!2.    Upon  bis  grave-stone  is  this  inscription, "  The  Walker,  Robert  (1)  (commonly  called  the  Won- 

Rtnory  of  his  public  spirit  will  outlast  this  monument,  derful  Robert  Walker) j  a  minister  of  the  English  Church, 

hicb  naarks  the  humble  spot  where  he  lies."     See  the  was  bom  at  Seathwaite,  England,  in  1709.     By  h»  own 

'isiker  Memorial,     (J.  C  S.)  industry  he  qualified  himself  for  holy  orders,  was  or- 

"Walker,  Levi  (2),  M.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  <l«i"ed,  and  appointed  curate  of  Seathwaite  with  a  sal- 

>ni  in  17W.     He  spent  the  eariv  part  of  his  life  in  anr  o(  Jive  pounds  per  annum.     This,  however,  was  af- 

iveTOiofe,Me.     Not  far  from  the  year  1804  he  became  terwards  increased,  so  that  by  rigid  economy  he  waa 

hopeful  Christian.     For  some  twelve  vejirs  he  was  an  aWe  to  maintain  his  family,  and  at  his  death  in  1802 

imeat,  zealous  preacher  in  the  Methridist  denomina-  leave  two  thousand  pounds.     See  his  Life  by  Words- 

oii.    A  change  of  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  baptism  worth. 

d  him  to  sever  his  connection  with  his  Methoilist  Walker,  Robert  (2),  a  talented  minister  of  the 

rethren,  and  to  unite  with  the  Bafitists.     He  joined  Church  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  the  Canongate,  Edin- 

le  Baptist  Church  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  then  under  the  burgh,  in  1716.     He  was  etiucated  at  the  University  of 

tiarge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Borden.     Having  for  a  time  preach-  Edinburgh,  and  was  licensed  in  1737.    He  was  ordained 

1  in  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  and  Edgartown,  Mass.,  minister  to  Straiton  in  1738,  and  remained  there  nine 

e  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Warwick  and  years,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  second  charge  of 

lo\'eDtry  Church,  R.  I.,  where  he  remained  until  1819,  South  Leith.    In  1754  he  was  again  removed  to  one  of 

rbcn  be  removed  to  Preatoo,  Conn.     Subsequently  he  the  collegiate  charges  of  the  High  Church,  Edinburgh, 
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where  he  continued  until  his  death,  April  4, 1783.     He  the  Wachita  Conference  and  appointed  to  the  Haoip> 

pubiishefl  two  volumes  of  Sermons,     See  Memoir  pre*  ton  Circuit,  where  he  died,  June  23, 1859.    Mr.  Walker 

iixed  to  ois  Serrnons.  was  a  pious  man,  full  of  zeal  and  love  for  the  Cbaivh. 

Walker.  Robert  (3),  an  English  Methodist  preach-  "«  ^^^  "^  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.     Sec  Mkuttt  <jr 

«r,  was  bom  in  Gateshead-on-Tyne  in  1838:  was  con-  ^«»Ma'  C(mfgr€nce»  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  \Si^ 

verted  in  his  youth  and  joined  the  New  Connection.  P*  ^°"» 

His  work  as  a  local  preacher  gave  promise  of  a  life  of        Walker,  Thomas  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Society 

usefulness  in  the  Church,  and  he  entered  the  ministry  of  Friends,  was  bom  in  Leeds,  England,  in  1794.    H* 

in  1863.    He  travelled  in  Bamsley,  Stockton,  Liverpot)!,  did  not  enjoy  many  educational  advantages,  yet  he  wu 

Birmingham,  and  Alnwick ;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years*  instrumental  in  doing  much  good.     His  life  wis  cbir- 

service  his  health  failed  him,  and  in  1874  be  became  a  acterized  by  much  simplicity,  and  by  a  cheerful,  humUt 

supernumerary.    Hoping  for  recovery,  he  took  a  voyage,  willingness  to  do  what  he  could  in  the  service  of  the 

but  his  useful  life  was  cut  short ;  he  died  at  sea,  Dec.  21.  Saviour.     He  died  at  Leeds,  June  24,  1851.    See^lii- 

1874.     See  Baggaly,  Digtst  of  the  Methodist  New  Con-  nual  Monitor,  1852,  p.  91. 

•»^<^'*^  Walker,  ThomaB  (2),  an  English  Wesleyin  mio- 

Walker,  Samuel,  a  Church  of  England  divine,  ister,  was  received  into  ^he  Church  in  early  life,  into 

was  bom  at  Exeter,  Dec.  16, 1714:  entered  Exeter  Col-  the  ministr}'  in  1824,  and  died  April  3, 1829.    He  wit 

lege,  Oxford,  in  1732,  and  took  his  A. B.  degree  in  1736;  zealous  in  his  labors.     See   Wetleyan  A/nut/es,  1890, 

and  in  1737  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  Doddis-  p.  556. 

combsleigh.     In  the  following  year  he*  travelled  in       Walker,  Thomas  (3),  an  English  WeslcvanraiD- 

France,  and  added  music  to  his  acquisitions;  and  in  jgter,  was  converted  in  his  6fteenth  vear,  entered  the 

1889  returned  and  resumed  his  minUtry  as  curate  of  Lan-  ministrv  in  1824,  retired  in  1847.  and*  settled  in  York, 

hver}-  in  Cornwall.    Subsequently  he  removed  to  the  ^here  he  died,  Julv  7,  1848,  in  the  fiftieth  vear  of  hU 

curacy  «.f  Truro,  where  his  spiritual  life  underwent  a  ^ge.     «  His  qualifications  for  the  work  of  the  minirtrv, 

raiiical  change  for  the  better.     He  died  July  19,  1761.  g^^d  the  uprightness,  integritv,and  kindness  mamfejted 

Mr.  Walker  was  attractive  and  commanding  in  person,  i^  his  deportment,  made  his"  labors  to  be  esteemed  in 

expressive  in  features,  frank  and  courteous  in  conver-  proportion  as  thev  were  known."     See  Wesieyan  Mm- 

sation.     His  tracts  are  considered  of  great  value,  espe-  f^f^g  1^4^, 

ciallv  The  Christian;  a  Course  of  Practical  Sermons        «n>.ii         ««»  a   ^        *»  .».    j^  .  t^  •         1     •  • 

(17fi5),  thought  to  be  the  best  in  the  Englwh  Unpinge.  .    ^■^*^'''  T^J^  ^'  %  M'"*!.*  EpiKop.1  id.|^ 

Hi.  po.thumou»  work.  arc.  Fif>y.two  Srrmm.  on  the  **'•  ""  ^"\ '"  ''^^!^  9":"">'.'  T*""-'  J.""«  -;:  '*^ 


iuin  Armor:  —  IHstrtist  Removed,     See  Chnsttan  Ob-  .  .       .        .      *.    .   t       ««  ,0-0      ««    ^i'  m       ^ 

■e  u  10-7       itA    ryL  '  s'      d         j;  iuou  l>orough,  where  he  died,  Jan.  12, 18/3.     Mr.  nalkerwat 

^err^r,  Feb,  18<  7,  p.  150;  Chnsttan  Remembrancer,  \S38,  ^2  ,    ,,        '  .*..,*,  o     i/- 

p.  709;  Ch,srch  of  England  Magazine,  i,  468;  Sidnev  «'"*•'  of  remarkable  energj' ami  faithf.i^^^  b«e.V«»- 

Life,  Ministry,  aid  ReLins  of  Samuel  mill-er  (1835).  «'*''  of  Ammal  Conjerences,  1873,  p.  136. 

Walker.  Saunders,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom       ^*^^®';  ^^"*??°'.^^\' *  |^T^  ^'""^^^^  ^'TL 

March  17,  1740,  in  Prince  William  Countv,  Va.     He  T''^  »^™  J."  Lin«;lnsh.re  in  1623     Among  other  wort^ 

was  a  brother  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Walker.     Although  he  **«  Published  ^  Treatue  on  Englxsh  Pa't^s,  and  irfs^ 

had  not  the  intellectual  ability  of  this  brother,  unlike  ^"'^^^loffta  Anglo-Latxna,     He  died  lu  lt,84. 
him  he  passed  through  life  with  no  stain  left  upon  his       Walker,  William  (2),  a  Baptist  minister,  w^-- 

character.    He  is  spoken  of  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  ^™  »"  Dighton,  Mass.,  Sept.  19, 18 17.     When  a  youn^ 

the  transforming  influence  of  the  grace  of  (ioiL    "  Before  »"»«  ^«  resided  in  New  Bedford,  where  he  learned  th^ 

his  conversion  he  was  of  a  turbulent,  unmanageable  t™^«  "f  «  shipwright.    While  thus  engaged,  he  becaro^ 

temper,  and  was  much  addicted  to  the  vices  naturallv  *  hopeful  Christian,  and  his  attention  was  soon  UimtC^ 

attendant  on  such  a  disposition.     But  the  Divine  Spirit  ^^  ^^e  Christian  ministr\\    He  was  prepared  for  college 

not  onlv  changed  his  heart,  but  his  nature  too;  so  that  «t  the  Academy  in  Middleborough,  and  was  a  graduate 

he  was*  ever  after  distinguished  for  the  meekness  and  of  Brown  University  in  the  cUss  of  1843.     He  pursuec^ 

gravity  of  his  deportmenu    TXx^  meek  Saunders  Walker  theological  studies  at  the  Newton  Institution  for  si^ 

was  a  proverbial  expression  among  all  who  knew  him."  months,  and  then  went  to  the  West,  where  he  founi&: 

In  the  t  wentv-seventh  vear  of  his  age  he  began  to  preach  <?verywhere  an  open  field  for  ministerial  labor.     For  m 

the  (lospol.  an<l  cc»ntin*ued  in  the  office  of  the  ministrv  >««'  and  «  *>»!<*  he  preached  at  Dixon,  IlL     While  at- 

for  thirtv-eiifht  vears.     For  s<)me  time  he  had  charge  tending  a  meeting  of  a  BaptUt  association  at  Peoria^ 

of  a  Church  in  Bute  Countv,  N.C.    In  1782  he  removetl  ^^^  he  was  attacked  by  a  fatal  disease,  and  Uved  onl^^ 

to  Georgia,  where  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  "|"«  days,  dying  Oct.  26, 1846.    See  the  WaOxr  Memo^ 

life.     For  a  time  he  and  Rev.  Daniel  Marshall  were  the  ''•^A  P^  91.     (J.  C.  S.) 

only  ordained  ministers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  state.        Walker,  William  H.,  a  preacher  of  the  Unite-^ 

It  was  a  period  of  great  political  excitement,  and  party  Methtxlist  Free  Church,  was  bora  at  Liverpool,  May  27 

spirit  ran  very  high.     Mr.  Walker  was  often  called  to  1810.     His  pious  parents  gave  him  a  good  e<lucatioii,an^ 

mediate  in  cases  of  political  animosities,  and  to  reconcile  as  a  boy  he  joined  a  Methodist  class  meeting.     In  ISS 

those  who  had  become  alienated.     The  gentleness  of  he  separated  from  the  Wesleyans  and  joined  the  Asc^ 

his  character,  and  his  freedom  from  the  bitterness  which  ciation.     After  careful  preparation,  he  entered  the  roi^ 

tums  friends  into  enemies,  eminently  fitted  him  to  l)e  a  istr>'  in  1840,  and  began  a  mission  at  Hamburg,  wbe-*^ 

peacemaker,  and  he  had  the  blessing  which  our  lx)rd  he  labored  for  seven  years,  t)otb  English  and  America*^ 

pronounces  on  those  who  are  peacemakers.    After  a  life  joining  his  Church.     He  returned  to  England  in  184^71 

of  great  usefulness  in  the  cause  of  his  Master,  nearly  In  1856  his  health  gave  way,  and  for  twenty-one  jem/9 

forty  years  of  which  were  spent  in  the  active  duties  of  he  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  Salford  Cemeterr.'  He 

the  ministry,  he  died  in  1805.     See  Benedict,  History  served  his  generation  faithfully,  and  died  of  apo|dexy, 

of  the  Baptists,  n,S29,     (J.  C.  S.)  Aug.  25,  1878.     See  Minutes  of  the  23d  Ammal  aV 

Walker,  Simeon  R.,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  »fT^y* 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  MacXairy  Coun-       WalkilUiha^  Hugh,  a  minister  of  the  Kefbmied 

ty,  Tenn.,  Jan.  3,  1834.     He  professed  religion  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  in  the  Coanty  of  An- 

age  of  fifteen,  and  was  received  into  the  Memphis  trim,  Ireland.  June  15, 1803.     He  removed  with  his  fa. 

Conference  in  1854.     In  1858  he  was  transferred  to  ther*s  family,  in  1819,  to  Belmont  Coontj,  (X,  and  waa 
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ItfldDiated  in  Franklin  Collrge,  where  he  gnd- 
1927.  He  itudied  thwIoKy  undrr  Dt.  Black, 
ai^h,ind  Di.Wylie,arPhiladelphi 


i,  and  iT 


.e  «priiAf[  of  II 


Ml  a*  paUor  of  Ihe  cniigrcgatians  of  Itrookland, 
.'mhinglon,  Union,  Rne  Creek,  etc,  Pa.  In 
charge  wu  dii-tded,  and  he  remained  as  paator 
land  and  North  Waihington,  wbere  he  conlin- 
■bor  until  bi»  death,  which  occurred  April  19, 
ke   Spngue,  Amiali  of  Iht  Amtr.  Pulpil,  ix, 

tcyriea  (Anglo-Saxon,  Vakyripiar,  tntm  val, 
e-Geld,  and  kjora,  Co  choose),  in  None  mythol- 
two  beauliful  voung  maidens  in  the  service  of 
his  cup-bearers,  called  Hritl  and  JfiM— the  fur- 
lO  signifying  a  black  cloud,  the  latter  a  watery, 
rapor.  in  general,  they  are  imagined  as  bover- 
baitlw,  or  even  participating  in  the  conflict, 


the  casB  of  the  Tsniple,  and  in  the  preient  day  with 
■trueturaa  intended  to  be  pennaoenC  (JoKphui,  Atit.  ZT, 
II, S;  llol)insaD,ii,338;  CoLCIi.Chrtm.[^l8b7],p.iSS). 
The  pains  taken  by  the  ancient  bailden  to  make  good 

the  existing  substructions  and  ii 

these  slonea— ancient,  but  of  ddcc 
30  feet  to  30  feet  10  inches  long,  S  fret  to  6  feet  6  inches 
broad,  and  5  feet  to  7  feet  6  inches  deep  (Robinaoo,  i, 
288,  282,  S86 !  iii,  2S8>  Aa  is  Che  can  in  numberieaa 
iostanca  of  Syrian  buildings,  either  old  or  built  of  old 
materials,  the  edgea  and  eoiaetimes  the  fac«s  of  theae 
stones  are  "  bcTelied"  it 


with  tl 


^hancted 


om  they  shall  o 
-esemble  Che  Hoi 
I  lofty  and   una] 


0  Walballa. 


lan,  are  not  goddesses.  They  fall  in 
id  Iben  confer  their  favors  In  battle  as 
r  own  passions.  For  this 
pela  tbem  from  Walhalla,  dooms  them  to  mar- 
drives  them  into  a  traooe,  where  they  lie  sleep- 
I  the  warrior  [wmes  who  understands  how  to 

1  (prop,  ^^p,  as  a  dr/tncc,  or  nnin,  a*  a  bar- 
netimes  n4C,  perbapa  from  ita  roekg  character; 
ons  forme  from  the  root  ^^>.  to  tadott ,-  oeca^ 
b^n.  from  iiB  Mfragii ;  y^n,  from  ita  extmor 
;  y^n.  from  being  rfnij.etc.;  Gr.  nljoj).    The 

ancient  cities  and  at  houses  were  generally 
earth,  ur  of  bricks  of  clay  mixed  with  reeds  or 
td  hardened  in  Che  sun.  When  any  breach 
ce  in  such  a  mass  of  earth,  either  by  heary 

by  some  defect  in  the  foundation,  the  conse- 
were  serious  (Gen.  itix,  S;  Psa.  Ixii,  3;  Isa. 
.  It  is  not  surprising  that  walls  which  were 
de  in  such  a  rude  and  perishable  manner  couUt 

destroyed  by  (ire  (Amos  i,  7, 10, 14).  The  ex- 
DOimds  OD  the  plains  nf  Mesopotamia  and  Aa- 
irkiDg  the  sites  of  ancient  cities,  show  that  ttte 
■re  principally  constnicleil  of  earth  or  clay. 
:kneM  of  the  wall  surroundinjc  the  palace  of 
id  is  fixed  byBottaa[4S  feet  9  inches;  a  very 
>TDxinutinn  en  the  width  nf  Che  wall  of  Nine- 
n  which  three  chsrioo  could  he  driven  abreast. 
I  of  Babylon  was  87  feet  broad,  and  six  chaiiols 

ilriven  C<^ther  upon  it.     Not  unfrequently 
ills,  wilh  towers  and  a  fosse,  surrounded  forti- 
s(Isa.ii,  16;ix,IO;  zxvi,l;  Xeh.iv,3;  Zeph. 
See  FoRTiriCATioK. 
«  abutting  on  the  city  wall  lYequencly  had 

Sam.  xix,  12;  Acts  ix,  2^,  25;  2  Cor.  xi,  83; 
<ett,/ffiu(.o/«cn>(.p.67  sq.).  See  Window. 
riptuie  Ungual  a  wall  is  Che  symbol  of  resisC- 
separatioiL  Sise  Fence.  The  Lord  cells  the 
Jeremiah  (i,  18;  xv,  20)  that  he  will  make 
I  wall  of  brass,  to  withstand  the  houM  of  Israel. 
a  (Eph.  ii,  14)  that  Chriet,  by  his  death,  broke 
e  partition-wall  that  separated  ns  from  <rod,Dr 
le  wall  that  separated  Jew  and  Gentile;  so  that 

0  people,  when  cotiverted,  may  make  but  ore. 

■  few  other  points  need  here  be  noticed  in  ad- 
t  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  on  wall  con- 
I,  whether  in  brick,  alone, or  wood.  See  Brick; 
rait;  Hortar. 

1  practice  was  common,  in  Palestine,  of  carrying 
nu  down  to  cha  solid  rock  (Luke  vi,  48),  aa  in 

X.-Iir 


Some  of 
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ly  suppose  to  indicate  work  at  least  as  old  as  the  Ro-  lisbed  nameroiis  works,  among  which  are,  /la/Tnir  Bm^ 

man  period  (ibid,  i,  261, 286 ;  ii,  76, 76, 278, 358 ;  iii,  62,  turn  A  iterted  and  Vmdieated  (1674)  :—/Jisiory  ofhfaH 

68, 84, 229, 461, 4!)8, 511;  Fergusson,  Ihtndb.  of  A  rckaoL  Baptism,  in  Tv>o  Parts  (1705) :— and  Criiietd  \ot*s  m 

p.  288).    On  the  contrary  side,  see  Col,  Ck.  Chron,  (1858),  the  Old  Testament  (1734). 

P-  ^?^-  .       ,  .  .    .  .  . ,  Wallace,  Benjamin  John,  D.D^  au  eroiurtt 

But  the  great  size  of  these  stones  is  far  exceeded  by  Presbvterian  divine,  was  born  at  Erie,  Pa.,  June  R 

iMime  of  those  at  Baalbek,  three  of  which  are  each  about  jgio. '  He  made  a  profession  of  religion  when  Id  his 

63  feet  long;  and  one,  still  lying  in  the  quarry,  meas-  twelfth  vear;  received  an  appointment  of  a  cadebhb 

ures  68  feet  4  inches  in  length,  17  feet  2  inches  broa«l,  ^  t^g  West  Point  Militarj-  Acaderov.  N.  Y.,  in  1827; 

and  14  feet  7  inches  thick.     Its  weight  can  scarcely  be  graduated  at  the  Princeton  (N.J.)  Theological  Semi- 

less  than  600  tons  (Robinson, iii,  505, 512 ;  Volney,  Trav.  „,ry  in  1832 ;  was  licensed  by  the  Donegal  Presbueir 

11, 241).     See  Stonk.  the  game  vear:  ordained  bv  the  Muhlenburg  Prwliirwr 

2.  A  feature  of  some  parts  of  Solomon  s  buildings,  as  „  p^^t^r  of  the  Church  at  Russell  ville.  Kv.,  in  I8S4:  bi- 

described  by  Josephus,  corre»|)Oiids  remarkably  to  the  came  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Yoric,  Pal,  in  1837:  vu 

method  adopted  at  Nineveh  of  encrusting  or  veneenng  elected  professor  of  languages  in  Newaric  Co11m«>.  DfL, 

a  wall  of  brick  or  stone  with  slabs  of  a  more  costly  ma-  i„  ^S4ii,  where  he  was  faithful  as  an  instructor:  cbc«n 

terial,  as  mart)le  or  ababaster  (Josephus,  Ant.  viii,  5,  2;  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  QmHerhf  Review  in  \m, 

Fergu88on,//ajM^.o/^rcAoro^p.202,203).  ^^^  f^r  ten  vears  he  susUined  it  with  great  alHlitr. 

8.  Another  use  of  the  walls  in  Palestine  is  to  support  This  was  the  most  important  Ubor  of  his  life.    MKh 

mountain  roads,  or  terraces  formed  on  the  sides  of  hills  <,f  ^he  interest  of  the  Revieic  was  created  by  his  own  ir- 

for  purposes  of  cultivation  (Robins»>n,  ii,  493 ;  iii,  14. 45).  ti^ea.     !„  all  his  reviews  of  books  and  editorials  time 

1  lence  the  "  path  of  the  vineyards*'  (Numb,  xxii,  24)  U  ^ere  an  earnestness,  a  vivacity,  and  a  freshness  thai  trade 


lubjects.     He  published  two  nngle 

Wall  Arcading,  a  series  of  niches  addeil  as  an  iSernums^  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  Biblwtkeea  Sacn, 

ornament  in   the   interior  walln  of  aisles.     At  Leu-  etc.     He  died  July  26,  1862.     See  Wilson,  Prak  Hk(L 

chars,  Scotland,  and  at  All-SaintH*.  Stamford,  it  adorns  Ahnanac^  1868,  p.311 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  o/BriS.andAmn, 

the  exterior  of  the  Church.     At  Battle,  Merton,  Roch-  '1  uthors^  s.  v. ;  Presb.  Quar,  Rev.  Oct.  1862,  p.  284405. 

ester,  and  Brecon  there  is  a  very  lofty  series  of  ar-  (J>  L.  S.) 

cadiiig.  "Wallace,  Cranmore,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protic 
Wall,  Andrew  J.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis-  tant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Ackwortb,X.H^ 
tcr,  was  a  native  of  Indiana;  joined  the  Missouri  Con-  Feb.  27,  1802.  Mr.  W.  was  educated  at  Dsrtmouih 
fcrence  in  1850,  and  served  on  the  Unioiiville,  Uncaster,  College,  graduating  in  1824,  and  engaged  f«r  i  rfwrt 
and  Ashlev  circuits.  After  being  located  for  some  time,  '»*"«  "»  teaching  at  Boston  and  other  tiiwns  in  Maw- 
he  was  again  ailmitted  in  1859,  and  appointed  to  Lin-  chusetts.  As  early  as  1880  he  removed  to  South  Csw- 
neus  Circuit.  In  1860  he  was  superannuated ;  after  *"»*»  where  ior  the  first  ten  years  of  his  residence  he 
which  he  resided  in  Uporte,  Mo.,  and  finally  settled  w««  '*»«  principal  of  the  Cheraw  Academy.  Here  he 
near  Fairfield,  la.,  where  he  died  in  1866.  Mr.  Wall  l>^R*n  'he  study  of  theology;  became  principal  of  the 
was  a  man  of  clear  intellect,  average  abilHv,  and  poe-  South  Carolina  Male  School,  Charieston ;  was  onbioed 
sessed  an  exemplary  spirit  of  humility.  ^Minutes  <i«acon  in  1836,  and  priest  a  year  thereafter.  Hisewly 
of  A  nnual  Confereiu»s,  1865,  p.  7.  clerical  Ubors  were  spent  as  a  missionary  in  the  spper 
•nr..ii  r%^^^^^  r?  i*  u  «#  <.u  j*-*  u  P"'  of  the  State,  after  which  he  became  rector  of  St 
Wall.  Oeorge.  an  Engluh  Method.*  prewher,  ^^^^^,^  ^^^  Cheraw.  Sub^qaently  h.  «»  i. 
and  one  of  the  onpn.l  P^moUr.  of  the  New  Oonnec-  ^^         „f  ^  ^^       ^  ^  J^^     ^    ^ 

tion,  was  bom  m  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  in  17<4,  and  «.   ,7.  „,    «_.* ,  j  •     ,o4o  u  .  j 

*  _^   .  .1.     »#  .u    r-  ..      *  .V  <•  St.  Johns,  Berkeley;  and  in  1848  he  accepted  an  uj- 

was  converted  among  the  Methodists  at  the  age  of  .•»..•  „  /  w.  w.    '1     »   r^      1  •    ^u  _i  n     - 

*        i>  -.     •       r   *v      Ml         r  *«.  11  M  *.•  vitation  to  M.MephensChapeL  in  Charleston.  Hew* 

twenty.     Removing  to  the  village  of  Arnold,  Notting-  .i^,_^»  .   ,-..     ,,.    _u  n^^     j         *  >^ 

.         I.     .  •     J  .u    XT      /^  .•  A  »   I  «!*>  iwior  of  the  Church  Home,  and  was  for  manvvMB 

ham,  he  joined  the  New  Connection,  and  was  accepted  .^,^..., ,  r .  i.    t\'^ n     «L  *•  1  *il--/ 

,1.     •'.  .^  ,-oft       II.-  .  •  *  secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Convention  and  a  member  of 

in  this  ministry  in  h 99,  and  his  seventeen  appoint-  ..„  ..... i:« ^'^*.^     r  *u     j-  «     i.j  :- 

,        J  .u    I    J-  '^   '    .x.    r^         *•  t"®  standing  ci»mmittee  of  the  diooese.     He  died  id 

ments  embraced  the  leading  circuits  in  the  Connection,  iik.j^.  „  lvi   a  ta^n      c.^  j         •»        y»r      1  »- 

......  ^      .,       .7         .  .      ..  .  -  C-harlpHion,  reb.8, 1860.     ^^it  A  mer,  Quar,  Church  Bee. 

in  which  his  integnty,  piety,  and  devotion  secured  for  .„  ^^  »,  i«i 

him  acceptance  and  great  usefulness.     He  was  three        xmr\\    '      n^  -wwr  »    ■ 

time^  president  of  conference— in  1809,  1815,  and  1832.  .   >'^a"ace.  Oeorge  W..  a  minister  of  the  B^tft 

In  1838  declining  health  obliged  him  to  become  a  super-  <^^»;«««»»*<»«",  «^m  bo™  at  Berkeley,  Ma«.,  FeU.  19. 

numerary,  but  his  forty  years'  labors  comforted  him  in  ]^^\-     ^^  *^»«  .««*  of  «xtecn  he  professed  hu  fiith  la 

his  retirement.    He  enjoyed  unclouded  peace  in  his  last  J^^"^*'  f  "^  "°;^,  ""Ilo/I**  *^'^.  '**»^*  ^*'"''J  t 

hours,  and  died  at  Ughtdiffe,  near  Halifax,  March  4,  ^r^Tf\^  \  ^'"  ^^  ^^"^^  *'**T**  ^  P^  '^ 

1852.     See  Minutes  ^the  New  Cofmection  Cof^erence.  ^^e  Rhode  IsUnd  Quarterly  Meeting.    Fur  several  y«n. 

„^  „   ,  ^      ^  1^         „     ,.  ^     .  .  ^  ^  such  was  the  state  of  his  health  that  he  was  iWe  t* 

Wall,  John.  D.D.,  an  English  divme,  was  bom  in  p^^gh  only  occasionaUy.     During  this  time  he  i»- 

1588;  became  prebendary  of  Oxford  in  1632;  and  dietl  p^ved  his'mind  by  study,  and  thus  prepared  hinwelf 

1666.     He  pubUshed  a  number  of  Hermotu  and  other  f^,  ^^^  extenaiyi  usefiilneM.     He  was  ordained  « 

productions.  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  Aug.  28, 1848.    The  churches  of  vbirb 

Wall,  Thomaa,  an  English  Wesleyan  missionary,  he  was  pastor  were  at  Hebronville,  Rehoboth,  and  Far* 

was  sent  out  to  St.  Mary's,  Western  Africa,  in  1837,  ar-  num ville, Mass.;  Georgiaville and  Apponaug,K.l.;  ^ 

riving  there  Nov.  26.     He  was  studious,  diligent,  affec-  Killingly,  Conn. ;  and  in  one  or  two  other  placfSt   ^^ 

tionate,  and  faithful  to  all  his  duties.     His  promising  minintry  in  Apponaug,  from  1870  tt>  1877,  was  one  i>f 

life  wan  cut  short  by  a  paroxysm  of  fever,  and  he  died  markeil  success.    When  his  age  and  fisiling  health  etw- 

Aiig.  24, 1838,  exactly  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  la-  pelled  him  to  retire  from  his  pastoral  work,  he  retumf^ 

mente<l  young  Henry  Wilkinson,  who  precede<l  him  to  his  native  village,  where  he  spent  the  rentiodff" 

on  the  station.     See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference.^  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  few  monilM^  ^^ 

1839.  died  in  Providence,  K  I.,  SepL  1 1, 1880.    8ee  obitsT 

Wall,  William.  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  born  "«^><^  »"  '*»«  Providence  Journal     (J.  C  8.) 
in  1616.     He  was  for  fifty-two  ycanft  (1676-1728)  vicar        Wallace,  Hemy  C,  a  Methodist  Rpiseopil  BiD" 

of  Shorcham,  Kent,  where  he  dietl  in  1728.     He  pub-  ister,  was  born  in  Winchester,  111^  N<»y.  S,  wit    ^ 
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wasi  converted  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  in  1858  join- 
e«1  the  Illinois  Conference  and  was  app<iinu*il  to  Hutler- 
ville.  The  next  year  he  wa^  dit^'untinued.  In  1868 
he  was  again  received  and  tilled  the  followiiiiiC  char|Te8: 
Peteraburgh  and  Athens,  San^^anQon,  Sprinfi^tield  Cir- 
cuit, Petersburgh,  Pawnee,  (liranl,  Whitehall,  White- 
hall Circuit,  Topeka,  and  San^mon  Circuit,  where  he 
died,  SepL  29,  1876.     Mr.  Wallace  was  a  man  <»f  p:rpai 


Carrael  Academy,  Tipton  County,  Tenn.,  under  the  tu- 
ition of  the  Rev.  James  ilolroes,  D.I).,  and  graduatetl 
at  the  Colleife  of  New  .Jers»ey  in  1849.  He  made  a 
profession  of  religion  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age, 
and  united  with  the  Church  of  his  parents,  the  Pi>pUr 
Tent  Church.  Imme<liat4>ly  after  his  college  gradua- 
tion, he  entere<i  Princeton  Theological  SeminarA',  where 
he  .s|)ent  three  years,  regularly  graduating  in  1852.  He 
faith,  earnest  consecration,  and  exemplary  life.  See  '  wa»  licen^ted  by  the  New  KrtniHwiek  Prenbytery  April 
MiuHtt^f  nf  Anwnd  Cotiffrmcti',  1M76,  p.  144.  -28.  |h;»2.     He  *l)egau  Win  miiiiHiry  in  Texaii.  when*  I.e 

"Wallace,  James.  cmbarke<l  in  NovemUT,  1845,  pri'uched  two  yean*  -18,'>:^  uiul  1854  -a*  >upply  to  the 
as  a  Wesleyan  miwionary  for  the  island  of  Ceylon,  churches  of  Jefferson  and  Hickory  Hill,  having  been 
which  he  reached  in  safety.  In  June,  18 16,  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  Kast- 
driven  out  to  sea  while  on  his  way  from  Jaffna  to  Bat-  e™  Texas  April  4,  18;'>8,  at  Church  liill.  Kusk  Co., 
ticalua,  and  for  six  days  suffered  great  privations  and  Texas.  Next  he  Hupplie<l  Hickory  Hill  and  Smyrna 
dangers  in  a  small  craft  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  From  churches  from  1855  to  1860,  when  he  moved  Ui  his 
the  effects  of  this  exposure  he  never  ap{)ears  to  have  l^^t^  aH<l  longest  field  (»f  labor,  and  became  supply  of 
recovered.  He  die<l  at  Colombo,  April  21, 1847,  deeply  Marlbrook  and  Greenwood  (now  Hope)  churches,  in 
regretteti  by  those  who  had  witnessed  his  zeal  for  the  Ouachita  Presbytery,  Ark.  Here  he  labore<l  assidu- 
eonversion  «>f  India.  See  Minutr*  of  Wvuleyan  Cor^fer-  o"»b'  *"^  faithfully  for  more  than  eighteen  years, 
mcfs,  1847.  until  his  death,  June  21,  1878.     He  had  no  fear  of 

"WaUace.  John  (1),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis-  ^^^^^  *>"^  <*»*""*f  ^^  sickness  often  expressed  a  wish 
ter.  was  bom  in  North  Carolina  in  1766.  He  spent  the  ^  ^^'®  ^^«^^  ^  ^^^^  *>^  "™>«*»^  **«  something  m(»re 
earlv  part  of  his  life  in  ignorance  and  wickedness;  was    ***'  ^**®  Master.     But  his  work  was  done,  and  well 


converted  at  the  age  of  twenty-six;  received  license 
as  a  local  preacher  two  years  later;  labore<l  with  ac- 
ceptance in  that  capacity  about  twenty-four  years; 
and  in  1818  joined  the  Missouri  Conference,  and  work- 
ed with  success  Vincennes  and  Patoka  circuits.     In 


done.  He  was  an  honest,  earnest,  and  faithful  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  a  firm  and  devoted  friend,  true  in  all 
the  relations  of  life.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Wallace,  Robert  (1),  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine,  was 
bom  in  Perthshire  in  1697 ;  was  educated  at  the  ITni- 


1821  he  united  with  the  Ohio  Conference  and  served    versity  of  Edinburgh;  became  minister  of  Mi>(fat  in 
on  Blue  River  Circuit  until  his  death,  Aug.  27,  1822.    1723;  also  of  Greyfrian'  Church,  Edinburgh,  in  17,H3 
Mr.  Wallace  was  not  a  brilliant  speaker,  yet  substan-    and  died  in  1771.     He  published,  A  IHsterttition  oh  thi 


tial  and  powerful.  The  law  and  the  promises  were 
his  great  themes.  See  Minutes  of  Arumal  drnftrtncts^ 
1824,  p.  424. 

'^KTallaoe,  John  (2),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  near  <}ap,  I^ncasier  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  1,  1791.  He 
was  self-educated,  but  out  of  regard  to  his  classical  and 
theological  attainments  was  licensed  by  New  Castle 
Presbytery,  and  ordaineil  by  the  same  in  1882  as  pas- 


\umbers  of  Mttnkimi  in  Ancient  and  .Modem  Time* 
(1768)  •.—Charttcieristirt  of  the.  Present  PolUicid  State 
of  Great  Britain  (1758): — and  Various  Prospects  of 
Mankind,  Nature^  and  Providence  (1761). 

Wallace.  Robert  (2),  a  minister  <»f  the  Reform- 
e<l  Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Loughgilly,  County  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  in  December, 
1772.     He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 


tor  of  the  Pe<{ua  Church  in  Lancaster  County,  which  from  which  he  graduated  in  1810.  The  next  spring  he 
was  his  only  charge.  Here  he  labored  faithfully  and  :  removed  to  America  with  his  family,  consisting  of  a 
sacccMfuliy  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  died  Oct.  29,  '  wife  and  four  children.  He  studied  theolog}'  under  Dr. 
18C6.  He  was  an  eminently  good  and  faithful  man. '  Wylie,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  licensed  in  1814.  In 
Sec  Wils<»n,  /Vftii6.  Hist,  Almannc,  1867,  p.  214.  '  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  received  a  call  from 

IKTallaoe.  Jonathan.  M.l>.,  a  Universalist  minis-  I  ^^®  8ocietie^  one  in  KentJcky  and  the  other  near  Chil- 
ler, was  of  .S«^>tch  descent,  born  at  Peterbon>ugh,  N.  H.,  !  ^»<^"the,  ().,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  in  the  pas- 
March  2<».  17mi.  He  remove*!  with  his  father  to  Beriin, '  ^™^^-  "<•  contiinied  in  this  reUtion  until  1820,  when 
Vu,  in  179.).  where  he  received  a  goml  common-school  i  *»«  resigned  the  charge  in  Kentucky  and  retained  the 
educatiini.  ami  taught  school  for  several  vears ;  studie<l  ]  **"*  °^*'"  Chillicothe.  He  was  instrumental  in  organ- 
medicine  in  his  voung  manhood,  and  for 'some  time  fol-  !  >2»"g  several  societies  within  convenient  disUnce  of 
bwed  the  medical  profession :  and  rtnaUy  embrace*!  ^>*  *»*»"«•  '"  ^^^^  he  received  a  call  fn»m  the  three 
Univenwlism,  and  in  1815  began  preaching.  His  first  societies  which  he  had  esUblisheil  at  Salt  Creek.  Here 
ieUl«  «»f  lab.»r  were  Richmond,  Williston,  and  Jericho,  ^^  continued  to  labor  as  pastor  of  these  societies  and  as 
Vu  He  was  manied  in  1820.  In  the  winter  of  1822-23  mw«»«nary  U»  the  adjoining  neighborhoo«ls  during  the 
le  moved  to  Potadam,  N.  Y.,  where  for  several  vears  remainder  of  his  Ufe.  He  died  July  19,  1849.  See 
ie  atood  almost  akme  as  a  preacher  of  Universal-  «P«gue, -4iaw^  o/zAi!  ^i»ier./V/>ir,  ix»|>.66  «|. 
atn,  hia  circuit  embracing  Canton,  Madrid,  Pierre-  '  "Wallace,  William,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
yaaU  Hopkinton,  Mahwie,  Bangor,  and  Potsdam,  in  :  horn  in  Chester  Coimty,  Pa.,  March  17, 1787.  He  grad- 
irhiieh  latter  place  he  waH  pantor  over  twenty  years,  uated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.;  studied  theology  pri- 
Ln  1^7  be  began  in  Potsdam  the  pukdication  of  a  semi-  |  vately ;  was  licensed  by  Steubenville  Presbytery  in  1821, 
mootbly  Univenaltst  paper,  which,  not  |>aying  ex-  I  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  work  of  a  domestic 
penaes,  was  aoon  dropped.  He  was  afterwards  associ-  '  missionary',  going  through  the  new  settlements  of  Kast- 
tte  editor  of  The  JSoangeUeal  Magazine  and  Gospel  Ad-  |  ern  Ohio,  and  gathering  up  and  forming  nuclei  from 
vacate  at  Utioa,  N.  Y.  He  went  to  Boston  in  1828  to  which  have  arisen  some  prominent  congregations.  In 
be  treated  for  epilepsy:  |>rpached  there  abiMit  a  year;  1822  he  became  pastor  of  the  two  newly  organized  con- 
ipent  his  latter  jrean  in  Potadam,  and  died  April  6,  '  gregations  of  Nottingham  and  Freeport,  (.)..  in  which 
1878.  Mr.  Wallace  was  a  close,  original  thinker,  am!  I  relatiitn  he  continued  for  eighteen  years.  He  died  Dec 
rcry  tenacious  of  his  opinions.  He  left  many  manu-  |  18,1841.  Mr.  Wallace  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man 
leripta,  including  a  volume  of  original  hymns  f(»r  public  <>f  ardent  piety  and  practical  worth.  He  was  faithful 
wonhip.  He  devoted  much  i>f  hiH  time  preparing  •  uid  successful  as  a  pastor,  and  plain  and  instructive  as 
roung  men  for  the  ministry.  See  U nirersalist  Hetfis-  ;  a  preacher.  See  Wilson,  Pres,  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1867,  p. 
(rr,  1874,  p.  125.  214. 

'^KTallace,  Marctui  Jediah,  a  Presbyterian  min-       Wallachian  Version.    See  Roumaniax  Ver. 
ister,  waa  bora  Jane   19,  1819,  in  Cabarrus  County,  ,  >*ion. 
N.C     He  woeivad  his  preparatory  education  at  Mount  I      Wallauer,  (WAtwiF.,  a  German  Reformed  minit- 
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ter,  arrived  in  America,  froin  Europe,  in  the  winter  of 
1771.  He  was  pastor  of  the  congre^^atioii  at  Baltimore 
from  1772  until  iie^r  May,  1770,  when  it  is  said  that  he 
left  Baltimore.  Some  one  has  related  that  during  the 
American  Revolution  he  left  his  congregation  and  join- 
ed the  British  army.  See  Uarbaugh,  Fathers  of  the 
Germ.  Ref.  Church,  ii,  399. 

Wallbridge,  Edwin  Anoei^  an  English  Congre- 
gational missionary,  was  born  April  10,  1813,  and  died 
April  27,  1876.  Mr.  Wallbridge  was  for  a  time  con- 
nected with  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
and,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Trew,  engaged  in  school 
work  at  Jamaica.  In  1841  he  was  invited  by  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  to  commence  their  mission  sta- 
tion at  (Georgetown,  Demerara,  and  here  he  labored 
without  interruption  till  1874.  He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  mission  work,  and  was  wonderfully  blessed 
in  heralding  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  See  (Load.)  Cong. 
Year-book,  1877,  p.  420. 

Waller,  Alvin  F.,  a  Methodist  itinerant  minister 
and  early  missionary  to  Oregon,  was  bom  at  Abingdon, 
Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  May  8,  1808.  He  was  the  young- 
est of  seven  children,  his  mother  dying  when  he  was 
but  tive  months  old.  Receiving  early  religious  instruc- 
tion from  his  father,  a  man  of  earnest  piety,  he  was 
converted  and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  1820,  from  which  time  to  the  end  of  his  busy  life 
he  was  a  devoted  Christian.  In  1832  he  was  employed 
as  junior  preacher  on  the  Lewiston  Circuit,  Genesee 
Conference.  In  1833  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elephe 
White,  and  the  same  year  entered  the  Lvma  Seminary 
under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  Dr.  Luckey,  where  by  dil- 
igent application  and  steady  piety  he  made  more  perma- 
nent the  faith  which  governed  his  life.  He  connect- 
ed himself  with  the  Genesee  Conference  in  1833,  re- 
maining until  1839,  when  he  joined  the  Oregon  Mis- 
sion, under  t  he  superintendency  of  Rev.  Jason  Lee.  Af- 
ter a  tedious  journey  around  Cape  Horn,  he  reached 
Oregon  with  his  family  in  1840,  and,  with  scarcely  a 
day's  relaxation,  worked  for  his  Master  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Salem,  Oregon,  Dec.  26, 
1872.  Mr.  Waller  helped  to  found  the  Oregon  Insti- 
tute, from  which  has  grown  the  Willamette  University. 
To  his  efforts  above  all  others  the  latter  institution 
owes  its  existence.  He  was  also  the  principal  agent 
in  establishing  the  Pacific  Christian  A  dvocate.  In  fact, 
he  was  thoroughly  identified  with  all  the  best  interests 
of  Oregon.  At  his  death  Hags  were  placed  at  half-mast 
over  the  state  buildings,  and  the  whole  commonwealth 
was  stirouded  in  mourning.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual 
(.^m/erenceSf  1873,  p.  132;  Simpson,  Cydop,  oj'  Method- 
isnij  s.  v. 

Waller,  Edmund,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Spottsylvania  County,  Va.,  Jan.  1,  1775.  His  father 
and  uncle  were  Baptist  ministers,  and  distinguished  for 
their  zeal  fur  the  truth  during  the  times  of  persecution 
in  Virginia.  His  ho^Kiful  conversion  occurred  when  he 
w^as  but  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  ^ielayed  making 
a  profeii«i(»n  of  his  faith  in  Christ  until  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  uniting,  in  1708.  with  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Brvan's  Station,  Favette  C«\.  Kv.  In  1802  he 
was  licensed  to  preach,  an<l  ordained  Mny  II,  IKOf). 
Following  the  practice  of  Bsptist  ministers  in  the  sec- 
tion of  the  country  in  which  he  livwl,  he  had  the  pas- 
toral care  of  two  or  three  churclH»s  at  the  some  time. 
He  preached  during  the  last  years  of  his  lift;  for  two 
churches — oneatMountrieasiinr.and  theotlierat  (ilenn's 
Creek — tiividing  his  time  In'tween  them.  His  ministrj- 
was  a  successful  one.  Ho  is  believed  to  have  bflpiixe<l  fif- 
teen hundred  persons,  most,  if  im*!  all.  of  whom  connected 
themselves  with  churches  under  his  pastoral  care.  He 
'     died  in  1K43.     ^e  Baptist  Mnno rial.  \\rlC>~.     (J.C.S.) 

Waller,  John  Lightfoot,  LL.D.,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  in  W(x>dford  County,  Ky.,  Nov.  23,  1809. 
His  early  education  was  limittni,  yet  he  studieil  pri- 
vately so  diligently  as  to  qualify  himself  for  teaching 


school  for  several  years,  until,  in  1835,  he  aooepCed  the 
editorship  of  the  Baptist  Banner,  a  small  semt-moothlr 
sheet  published  at  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  in  which  occupa- 
tion he  continued  to  be  engaged  with  great  succcm  un- 
til 1841.     In  1840  he  was  ordained  to  the  ChriAtia 
ministrj',  and,  after  relinquishing  his  editorial  position, 
became  general  agent  of  the  General  Aaaociatioo  of 
Kentucky  Baptists,  preaching  in  the  meantime  when- 
ever he  found  an  opportunity,  sometimes  as  often  u  lix 
times  a  week.     In  1843  he  succeeded  his  father,  Eer. 
Edmund  Waller,  as  pastor  of  Glenn's  Creek  Church,  lo 
1849  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  conventioo  called 
'*  to  readopt,  amend,  or  abolish  the  Coostitution  of  the 
State."     In  1850  he  resumed  the  editorial  manageoKot 
of  the  Banner  and  Pioneer  (now  styled  the  Western  Rf' 
corder),  and  in  April,  1852,  the  Bible  Revision  Amirii- 
tion  having  been  organized  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  he  wi» 
elected  president  of  the  association,.and  held  that  office 
until  his  death.     He  died  Oct.  10, 18a4.     See  Spngue, 
A  mulls  of  the  A  mer,  Puljnt,  vi,  837. 

Waller,  Ralph,  an  English  Methodist  preacher, 
was  bom  in  1811,  and  was  ctMiverted  in  his  youth  in 
the  Methodist  Society.  During  the  division  of  IK^^ 
he  joined  the  New  Connection,  while  at  New  MilLn, 
near  Stockport,  and  in  1836  entered  their  tninistnr. 
During  twelve  years  he  travelled  in  nine  circuits  with 
marked  success.  In  1844  he  obtained  entire  sanctifies- 
tion  by  faith,  and  his  ministry  was  ever  after  more 
earnesL  His  voice  failed  him  in  1846.  and  he  became 
a  supernumerary  at  Sheffield,  where  he  died  in  triumph, 
Nov.  17, 1848.     See  Minutes  of  the  Conference, 

Wallet,  a  bag  for  carrying  the  necessaries  for  a 
journey,  which  anciently  always  formed  a  part  of  the 
dress  of  the  Christian  pilgrim.     See  Scrip. 

Wallin,  Benjamin,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1711.     He  received  a  goodedo- 
cation ;  and  although  it  was  the  earnest  wish  of  his 
friends  that  he  should  enter  the  ministry,  he  felt  so  dit- 
trustful  of  his  qualifications  for  the  work  that,  for  a  kng 
time,  he  resisted  their  importunities.     **  When  I  ooa- 
sider,"  said  he,  "  the  design  of  such  a  care  to  be  em- 
ployed more  or  less  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  the  very 
thought  strikes  me  with  terror.     It  is  a  work  of  an 
awful  nature."     His  scruples  were,  however,  in  tine 
overcome,  and  he  consented  to  be  set   apart  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  was  ordained  as  the  aacoesnt 
of  his  father.  Rev.  Edward  Wallin,  as  pastor  of  the  Bafh 
tist  Church,  Maze  Pond,  London.     This  position  he 
HUeil  for  more  than  forty  years,  his  death  occarriDg  vx 
Februar>%  1782.     Mr.  Wallin  was  the  author  of  the 
hymn,  '*  Hail,  mighty  Jesus,  how  divine  is  thy  victori- 
ous 8 word !"    See  Belcher,  Historical  Sketches  offfysf^^ 
p.  252.    (J.  c.  a) 

Wallin,  Johan  Olof,  a  Swedish  theologian,  ^*^ 
bom  Ot,  15,  1779,  at  Stora  Tuna,  in  Dalecariia.     ^^ 
studied  at  Upsala,  and  on  first  coming  before  the  "p^ 
lie,  in  1805,  as  a  poet,  he  received  the  great  pri»e  of  ^^ 
Swedish  Academy,  which  was  also  awarded  to  hiciD  ^ 
the  following  years  by  the  same  academy,  of  whio'b  ^* 
became  a  member  in  1809.     He  now  betook  hiiso'^ 
to  spiritual  fM>€try,  and  became  the  most  prominea^  ^ 
resentative  of  this  kind  of  poetry  in  Sweden.     Lv*  ^ 
same  year  he  was  appointed  pastor  at  Solna,  SLMr*d  i 
1812  was  called  to  Stockholm,  and  advanced,  ia      I^^^ 
as  pastor  primuriaA,  thus  liecoming  entitled  to  fla  9et 
and  vote  in  the  lutional  diet.     In  1837  he  was-     ^i^ 
arcbliishnp  of  Tpsala,  and  died  June  30, 1839.    R  c  pob- 
lished  sermons  under  the  title  Religions^Tal  rid  ^jM" 
Ha  Til/faUen  (Stockholm,  1827-31,  8  vols.) :  — /Tnflrf*- 
ningar  (2d  od.  1842,  3  vols.;  most  of  his  Bexmons  tn 
translated  into  (ierman).     His  poetrk*  be  pabiisbed oo- 
der  the  title  Witterheis - arbeten  (1848,2  volai>.    Tte 
Swedish  hymn-book,  which  he  completed  in  181^  tf 
mostly  his  work.     See  Zuchold,  BibL  TkeoL  ii,  \ili\ 
Theohg,  Universal-Leacihon,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  HassSmA  it 
theolog.  Lit.  ii,  167, 825.     (a  P.) 
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Wallla,  O^OrgO,  ta  Englith  Congngationil  min- 
•t«r,  wt»  born  u  Andorer,  ia  ttty,  1SI6,  ind  died  Sept. 
>,  1874.  He  WW  educated  st  the  Univenity  of  Edin- 
Miigb,  and  preached  ■uccesaively  it  Leyloiutane,  Bam- 
niy,  Hangerfanl,  SuHiehooae,  and  Bndford.  Mr.  Wal- 
ts wai  endoned  witb  talentii  of  no  ordinary  cbancUi, 
■rhieh  he  cidtiraled  diligently,  and  became  a  great 
jmiH  fwgood  U  the  Cburcb.  See  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year- 
iaot,  1876,  p.  S7!. 

^alli*.  Hnch,  ■  CongregatioDal  miiiiit«r,  waa  a 
graduate  of  Dannwutb  Callef«  in  1791.  He  wu  oi- 
Itioed  paKOT  ot  tb«  Church  in  Bath,  Me.,  Dec  9, 1796 ; 
■H  diamiaaad  Jtdy  16,  I8OO1  and  died  in  DMtk  See 
Hfngue,  A aaalio/ lit  Amer.PulpU,  ii,S79, 

WaUl*,  JobD  (I).  D.D.,  F.K.a,aii  eminent  Engllah 
JriiK  and  miilieinatician,  waa  bnm  at  Aahfurd,  Kent, 
Tov.  28,  leiS.  and  oai  educated  at  Emmanuel  CoWtgt, 
kmbridge.  where  he  griduaied  aboui 
i36.  He  look  Drderain  the  Uhurch  uf 
RKluid  in  IMO.and  waa  chaplain  to 
I  Kichuil  Darley  ami  10  lady  Vere. 
eiriKanexpertin  diacovering  the  key  > 
•  MSS.  written  io  cipher,  he  waa  em- 
loyed  in  tbia  e^iadty  by  the  Long 
■rlianieni.  He  aflerwania  obtained 
M  living  of  !ju  Gabriel,  London,  bill 
KcbanKeditrnrSLHartLieiii  1643; 
rcame  Savilian  profesaor  of  geometry 
t  Oxford  in  16W;  lieeper  of  the  ar- 
bivei  there  in  lti5S;  and  waa  con- 
irmed  in  theae  nffic«>  at  the  Realora- 
■oninietiO.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
loyal  Society  in  Itt62.  He  had  a  con- 
roreny  with  Hobliea,  who  pretended 

.be  circle,  which  lawed  from  1655  liU 

1663.    HediedatOirunl,0<:t.2S,i;[l3. 

Baidea  publiahing  numeroui  MJentiOc 

ind  mathematical  warlia,  he  waa  one      ' 

if  the  reriaeia  of  the  Book  of  Common  Proftr  (1661) ; 

tdited  the  poaihumouawurkauf  Jeremiah  Hurrox  (1673) ; 

nainlaiued  tbeiilogical  controversiea  with  the  Arians, 

Raptiala,  and  Sabliauriana ;  publiahed  ThrrJogirat  IHt- 

■mna  (]69-J>i  and  left  the  MSS.  of  a  number  of  Mr- 

Mna,  which  were  publiahed  for  the  Srat  time  in  1791. 

Jtc   hia  MrntiHr,  by  Kev.  C  EL  de  Coetlogon,  printed 

'WallU,  Jolm  (2),  an  Engliah  clergyman,  waa 
om  in  Cumberland  in  1714.  He  wrote,  LtUtri  Io  a 
'apii  on  Sultrily  bUo  ll,dg  Onhri  .■  —  MuctUa^  in 
'rote  ami  Vern  (I74tl): — and  NalanU  llulon/  and 
\mignVia  0/ Xonliii»,itrla,«i  (1769).  He  died  at 
lortim  in  1793. 

'VrklllB,  'WlUlam  lamea,  an  Englinli  Methodiat 
reuher,  wa>  b<>m  in  Ijiiidon  in  IMO.  His  father  was 
n  exciaeman,  bin  mother  a  <JiialiereMswhn  briiURht  him 
p  religioiuly.  At  fourteen  he  hail  mi'rr  Trienda  than 
ofnpaniona;  at  fifteen  be  ^ave  his  heart  to  tiori,  and 
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bona  were  largely  represented  among  the  early  Dutch 
settlers  in  North  America,  particularly  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 


and  which,  when  whitewashed,  appear  so  cold  and  un< 
lightly,  were  originally  corered  with  color,  either  in  the 
shape  nf  floral  or  geometncal  patterns,  or  of  llgure*  or 
emblems.  The  painted  glass  when  treated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  wall,  as  may  be  seen  at  Su  Chapelle,  baa 
a  beautiful  effect.     The  bands  of  color   on  the  wall 
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Walloon  Cbnrob,  a  branch  of  the  French  Ke- 
brmed  Church,  which  still  exisu  in  the  Netherlanda. 
It  diflera  from  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  chiefly  in 
'Ctaioing  the  use  of  the  French  language  in  divine  ser- 
rioe,  and  of  the  Geneva  Catechiim  instead  of  the  Hridcl- 
Mtg.  The  congregations  of  this  body,  though  unce  nu. 
Deroiia,  are  now  rtduoed  to  a  very  few  1  and  the  minis- 
en  are  in  moat  caMa  Dutchmen  by  Innh.     The  Wal- 


ill-imlutiug,  RiuKaiead,  Niirtliiimptoiitbiie. 

Wall-plate,  a  piece  of  timber  laid  horuoutally  on 
the  top  of  a  wall,  on  which  joiata  resL 

Wallroth,  A^^^n^aTFml!UBlCHCHIllBTIAJ(,aProl- 
Eutin.  He  studied  at  Kiel.  Berlin,  and  Bonn;  was  ap- 
pointed paalor  at  Eutin  in  1B32 ;  in  1888  he  waa  made 

of  consbunryj  until  in  1849  he  was  obli'ged  to  retire 
fium  the  Church  government  on  account  of  the  new 


le  Chur 

as  superintenden 
with  the  title  of  superior  counse 
Here  he  died,  April  4,  1876.     He 
of  sermons,  which  are  enumerated  in  Zuc 
rA«ifoj,.ii,  1413.     (B.P,) 
Walla,  F.  II.,  a  Uethodist  Episcopal 
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.f  the  Church. 
>hed  a  tmmber 
icbold,  mbtioth. 

r,  who 
iwaH, 
.  and  local  preacherj  Joined  the  Souiheni  Illi- 
nois Conference  in  1848,  when  somewhat  advanced  in 
yearn:  travelled  some  years;  tnolt  the  superannuated 
relation ;  anil  a  few  yearalaler  did,  Aug.  13,  I86j.  Hr. 
Walls  wat  a  pious,  earnest,  suceeMfiil  miiiiater.  See 
Miaiilft  0/  A  rmuai  Confrmixr,  1862,  p.  21 1. 

Walmealey,  Charuks.  D.D.,  F.K.S.,  an  En^ish 
Benedictine  monk  and  Koman  Catholic  bishop,  waa 
bom  in  1721.  He  waa  senior  Inshop  and  vicai-apostolic 
of  the  Western  district,  and  doctor  of  theology  of  the 
Surbonne.     He  was  the  last  survivor  of  those  eminent 

change  in  the  chronological  style,  or  calendar,  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  accomplished  in  1768.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  mathematical  and  theologieal  works,  which 
are  at  present   unimportant.     He  died  at  Bath   in 
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ntt  lUcd  April  '>2, 1^2.     Ilis  sermons  evinced  an  j  l)yter>')>  Miss^  antil  his  death,  Feb.  14, 1861.    Sff  Wil- 

oiiate  >|nrit,  a  t'ulnesu  of  love  m  (i(Kl,  ri)in|>astiion  ;  son,  Prftb,  iiist,  AlmamiCf  1462,  p.  121. 

inrrn,  and  sympathy  with  atnictwl  saints,    lie  en-  |      -g^almh,  John,  an  English  Wealeyan  mioirtcr.  w» 

I  the  contidence  and  eHeem  of  hi»  brethren.     See  :  ^^,„^  ^^  Ormskirk,  Laucatthire,  in  179S.     It  was  iuind. 

ttfs  oj  n  tsleyun  CoHfrrnicr*,  l«42.  !  ^.j  j,y  ^j^  ,,arenta  that  he  HhuuUl  became  a  Konan  Cilh. 

/alu,   Nicholas,  a  nH>nil)er  of  the   Society  of    ulic  pneitt,  and  hia  education  waa  in  reference  tbenia 

nd^  waa  bom  ( let.  1!K  1742,  at  Fair  Hill,  near  Pliila-  '  Hemoving  to  Liverpool,  he  was  led  to  Christ  under  the 

>hia.  Pa.     lie  acquire<l  a  ^nkI  elemvntary  eilucalion    n)ini.>ary  of  JtKieph  Entwisle.     He  was  received  into  the 

1  Friendn*  ncliool  in  Philadelphia,  and  o\\  leaving;  the    ministry  in  1814;  labi>rcd  two  years  on  the  LaixMer 

ititution  commenced  the*  8tudy  <»f  law;  and  before  at«    Circuit:  was  sent  to  Newronndland:  pftached  at  Cn^ 

iivkWi^  to  his  majority  was  admitted  to  practi(.'!e  in  the  ;  bonear,  Blackhead,  St.  John's,  and  Harfaoi^Graee:  r* 

iurt!».     In  onler  to  extend  his  kmiwleilge  of  the  law,    turned  to  England  in  1825;  was  appointed  to  sercnl 

e  wi'nt  to  England  in  the  fall  of  17(k{,  and  wast  a  stu-   important  circuits;  became  a  supernumerary  in  llt9l: 

.em  for  54ome  lime  in  the  Temple.     Having  secured  the   and  died  Dec.  19,  1857.     Although  somewhat  stiff  is 

>lije<-t  w  hich  carried  him  abroad,  he  retunuHl  to  Phila«    manner,  he  was  a  {lowerful  preacher  and  a  laborian 

delphia  and  resumed  ttie  {iractice  of  hin  prufession.    For   minister.     See  MmuteM  of  Wedeyan  Cvnjtmet*^  IMaK; 

seven  years  he  devoted  hini!H.'lf  with  untiring  industry    W'xWm^  XtvfoundlandaitditB  MisgiomarietniLtSH. 

and  su'ccess  to  tiis  work  as  a  lawyer,  at  the  end  of  which        'g^alsh,  Peter,  a  learned  and  liberal  Irish  i^athofc, 

iin)e,  having  had  a  remarkable  religious  experience,  he   ^^  ^^  ^^  Moortown.  Couniv  KiMarv,  in  the  wir 

felt  it  t.)  be  his  duty  to  abandon  hui  profession  and  de-   ^^^  ^f  ^^e  17th  centurv.     He  was  probaUj  cdmliil 

vote  himself  to  religious  work,  as  a  member  of  the  So-    ^^  i^uvain,  where  he  Iniame  professor  of  divinStr.  Hf 

ciety  .>f  Friends.    He  was  a  frequent  vi«tor  to  quarter-    ^.^  ^^  ,  Franciscan  friar.     <>n  his  return  to  Iittad, 

ly  and  yeariy  meetings  of  Friends  in  different  {Mirts  of    ^^  [^^me  pr<»curator  of  the  Komish  clergy;  and.ittiM 

the  count r>';  and  his  gifts  made  him  an  acceptable    restoration  of  Charles  II,  persuaded  manv  of  tbca  to 

preacher  wherever  and  whenever  he  felt  moved  to  ad-    ^^^„  ^  remonstrance  against  the  temT>oral'supranirTor 

ilress  the  assembled  iK^ople.     Some  of  these  public  dis-    ^,,^  ^^^  ^^j  ■„  j^^.„^  „f  ^^^  ,^i„p      y^^  jj^j,  ^^,^ 

ccmrses  were  remarkable  for  their  |H>wer  and  their  unc-   ^,^  ^  persecutwl  by  the  opposition  that  he  had  tutab 

tion,and  pnKiuce.l  a  profound  impression  on  thtwe  who   ^f^^^  j^  England"  ( in  1670  \     He  went  to  Limta, 

lirtiened  to  them.    He  viMted  m.wt  «.f  the  Fnends  meet-    ^^^^  ^,^  received  an  annuity  of  .Hie  hundred  pnndi 

ings  in  England  m  the  years  1«H3  to  h8o,and  ten  years   f^,^  jjj^  ,„,^  remained  true  u\  his  early  faith,  nstwitk- 

after  made  a  similar  tour  tbnmgh  Ireland.    Everywhere   ^gnta,,^  the  persecutions  he  siiffere<l.     He  died  in  Sep. 

he  was  welcomed,  and  maile  a  go.Ml  imprewnm.     His   ^^nihej,  1687.    Mr.  Walsh  wrote  several  pamphlets  of  i 

death  .iccurre<i  Sepi.21*.  181.*.    See  Hw,frnphtcal  Sktich-  coiitn>versial  character,  and  a  Historg,  which  wis  Ml 

e*M/'/V«.W*(Phila.lM71,),p.:«l.     (.I.('.S.>  important. 

Walpurgis,  or  Walpurga,  St.,  was  the  Mster       'WaUh.  Thomas,  one  of  the  remarkable  men  in 

of  Willibald.  the  first  bishop  <.f  the  diocese  of  Eichsi iUli  ^^^|^.  Meth«li»m,  was  Iwm  at  Ballvlin,  near  Limerid^ 

afi.r  it  hail  Ikm-u  f.miHkMi  by  lioiiiface.    She  was  i.f  Eng-  ireli,,,!,  in  17»).     He  went  to  schoJl  until  he  wai  oine- 

lir^h  birih,  and  went  as  a  missionary  to  (Germany  at  the  ,^.g„  y^.^^  „f        ^hen  he  commenced  teachinif  on  to 

N»lu'itatioii  of  Honilace.    After  a  |>eri.Ki  of  laU.r  in  Thu-  „^.„  .ea.unl.     His  {larents  were  K«.mani«s,  and  he  WM 

ringia.  she  liecame  al.bi'ss  of  the  convent  at  Heidenheim.  e<iucat«i  in  the  faith  of  their  Chureh.    His  temper  wst 

in  Eichftiidt.  where  Wunnelmhl,  another  brother,  exer-  ,^,„atitutionallv  serious,  bordering  on  meUncholv,  ■»* 

ciM'd  su|K-rviMioii.     Traditnm  states  that  Walpurgis  ex-  ,,p  |,atl  deep  religious  solicitudes  from  his  childhood, 

ereiseil  conind  «.ver  mniiasteri««  alw., after  Wunnebalds  i>evotion  to  the  requirements  of  his  Church  bitwgbl 

death.     She  herself  di«i  in  7*6  i»r  M8,aml  st-veral  days  ,,i^  „„  ^jj^jf     ,„  ^.j,  eighteenth  vear  he  became  c<«- 

are  still  ohservetl  in  her  honc.r ;  e.  g.  Aug.  4,  m  memory  ^.j„^^j  ^f  jj,^  g^,„  ^f  j,j^  Chureh,* formally  abjureil  it* 

i.f  her  dejiarture  fn»m  England :  Feb.  2.),  in  commemo-  ^,^,  g^^,  „„j^i  ^jjj,  ^^^^  Established  Church.    1*** 

ration  of  her  death;  May  1,  in  h<.nor  of  her  canoniza-  ^^x\v:xi^}M  anxiety  was  now  dee|K*neil.     He  heard  Swin- 

tioii.    It  isoustomaryincerum  sections  of  Cermany  to  ^,^.„„  .,„|  other*  Metho*list  itinerants;  and  in  one  ^^ 

atlorn  the  dwrs  of  hi.uses  with  birch  twigs  on  the  last-  j,,^^^  assemblies  **  he  was  divinely  assured,"  to  use  t^^ 

iianntl  of  these  days,  as  a  protection  against  witchen:  ^,^„  words,  « that  (Jml,  for  Christ's  sake,  had  ftirgiV'    ' 

and.  in  explanation  of  this  cust<.m,  tradition  relates  thai  ,,,j  ^^^  ^jn^-     He  ioined  the  Methwiist  Society  in  N' 

Walpurgis  was  in  the  habit  of  acnmipaiiying  the  a|H«-  ^^i.^ket,  and  in  1760  he  commence*!  to  preach. 

tlfH  .lames  and  Philqi  in   their  missionary  journeys,  ^.,^^j,,„^  awaite*!   him.  not  only  from   KomanL_  _ 

thereby  uuMirring  thu  suspicion  of  maiurainnig  unchaste  Qjurchmen,  but  even  more  severely  from  the  Pres." 

relations  with  them.     To  remove  that  suspicion,  sIh-  i,.rians  of  the  Xorth  (see  Morgan, /.{/'cch.iii).     Xoi 

plniitcl  a  ilry  twig  in  the  gn.und.  which  inime.liatoly  „,n,rihuteil  m«.re  than  WaWi  to  the  spread  of  Metl 

prtHliKcd  leaves.     'I  he  night  «.f  \\  alpurgis.  May  I,  has  j^^^  j^,  Ireland.     '•  He  went  like  a  dame  i.f  fir«  thni-  ^^** 

I..iig  Ihtu  nganiiMi  as  the  ch(«»en  tune  when  witches  ,^.i„^(,.r  and  Connaugh^  preaching  twice  or  fhri-^*  • 

lH««in  their  infernal  practicoH.     To  banish  thein.it  was  ^^^^.^  „^uallv  in  the  open  air.     The  guileless  peai   -^  i»'* 

ciisioniary  to  hind  wisjw*  of  straw  to  l«.ng  |H,les  and  burn  ^^iked  t(»  hear  their  own  rude  Uit  touching  Ungr-^a>uF«- 
thtm    a  cu.tom  which  lK»came  known  under  the  name    fj^^.^  ^^^^^  ^oj^  ^,^^4,  breasts, invoked  the \lrgiu  ««»»» 

of  Walpurgis-lire.     The  l)ones  i.f  this  sami.  eji|K»tMalIy  j^.i^Ji,,,,  ^^j^^  a„d  declared  themselves  ready  to  P^— .U«»* 

i.f  tiM-  l.reasr,  arc  said  to  exuiie  an  oil  which  is  a  s|^'cihc  ,jj„,  ^  ^  ^i,,^  over  the  world"  (^Stevens).    'lIU         -irfin^ 

.rie=^' 
idau- 

iHtV 

tains,  meadows,  highways,  market-places,  prising  a^  W 
ships.     In  1753  Wesley  calleil  him  to  Loiid«in,  wl^  ^rn*  lie 
had  freipient  discussions  with  the  Jews,  ami  ppg^Jk'hftl 
to  the  Irish  in  Mi>«)rfields  an<i  Short's  (vardens.      *"Sik'h 
a  sluice  of  divine  oratory  ran  through  the  whi.lc»-  t^hu 
language  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with"  (Morgan^.    */ 
d«»  not  remember  ever  to  have  known  a  preacher.*'m-i 
Wesley,  *'  wh»>,  in  so  few  years  as  he  remained  o/im 
larth,  was  the  instrument  of  converting  so  maorpev 


Walsh.  Henry,  a  Presbyterian  niinibier.  was  bt.ni 
near  Dublin.  Ireland.  Aug.  5,  IK'24.  He  came  to  the 
I'liiied  States  in  1>S40;  was  educatetl  at  Oglethoqn' 
rniversity,  (la.:  taught  for  several  years;  studied  the- 
ology ill  the  PriiK'i^ioii  Theolngioal  Si'iniiiary:  was  li- 
ceiiM-d  by  Hariran  IVcshytery  in  1852;  was  pastor  of 
the  fliurohrH  of  Carnu'l  nnd  Mnrcdiinia.  N'.C.,  oui-  yrnr; 
and  tlu-n  of  Kdniistmi  (.'litircli  (^Xort)i  Mi>sih^i|i]ti  \*rv^- 
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dc'  It  wia  while  in  Lcmdnn  he  conmei 
<(  iitttk  and  H«bn*.  In  thete  nuditt 
irilh  inendible  BwiltiieH.  "Nu  Citholic  uinC  ever 
;inml  aum  aMiiluoualy  aud  devuiiUy  over  hig  breviiry 
than  did  thii  remarkabl*  man  ovrr  the  nriginal  Script' 
ant,  duriTig  lb«  r«t  i.f  hia  life"  (Sieve™,  kI  infra,  i, 
ioi).  llin  memor)*  wat  ■  concnnlance.  "The  beat 
Hchmn  I  ever  knew,"  exdaimii  the  erUbuiiaMic  and 
nnernUA-hearted  Wealey  over  thia  "  blenwil  man,"  aa 
"  him  (ShoH  llitlnry  afthe  iltllaid- 
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Mglily  acqnainled  with  the  Bible  that  if  he  wax  <|ueii- 
lionrd  ciHKerniiiK  any  Hebrew  word  in  the  Old,  or  any 
■reck  wnrdin  the  New,Teiil.,he  wnuld  tell.iFtera  lil- 
h  pauK.  not  nnly  hiiw  ul>en  ihe  ime  or  the  uther  nc- 

Ian.  Hiin»iiew»Th»nia>Waliiti.  Suchamame'r 
r  Biblic  knowledge  I  never  naw  beCire,  and  never  ex- 
ect  m  see  ai-ain"  (Wesley,  ^frmoiu,  »eT.  xci).  Young 
len  rrom  the  Univenity  uT  Uambiidice,  when  in  I.on- 
HI.  cb(«e  Walih  In  iniliila  them  into  the  Hebrew 
■rifciie.  Bui  youtiK  Wal»h  ww  buminic  the  candle  at 
Dth  enila.  The  miiiner  of  hui  preaching,  inlennealudy, 
■bitual  Mlf-atHorption,  and  eiceasive  labor  and  fati|;nc 
mke  faim  dnwn,  and  liia  nervnua  genaibilitiuii,  at  laM, 
iiffcred  K^at  turliires.  Wesley,  a  iiaKBci<n»  man,  and 
ibo  wrote  eitceLleiic  aiaitiry  nile*  Tit  hia  ininiatera, 
«vcr  seema  1o  have  admoniohed  Walnh,  f»r  whom,  in- 

nn  of  awe.  Walah  was  aeiied  with  aicknea*  at  Briolol, 
n  February.  ITuH,  sailed  fur  Cork  as  snnn  an  his  MrenRlh 
■toiilil  permit,  and  waa  lemoved  by  his  friends  lo  Ilub- 
in.  where,  alter  aulTerit^  extreme  mental  aneuiah  on 
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E)n«Dpa1  Church,  South,  waa  liceoaed  to  preach  ia 
1827,  and  admitMd  intc  the  South  Caiolina  Canfenmoa 
in  1830.  Several  yean  later  he  located  and  aaaunwd 
charge  oT  the  Marion  Academy.  For  thirteen  yean 
Ihe  impreM  of  his  sterling  character  waa  stamped  upon 
the  youth  commitied  to  bis  training.  During  these 
yean  he  did  an  amount  of  pulpit  and  pamchiid  work 
seldom  exceeded  by  a  regular  pasiur.  tu  1»49  be  re- 
entered the  Conference  and  continued  to  tnvel  until 
elected  presiilent  of  CanJina  Female  College  in  1062. 
In  IStSO  he  again  entered  the  itiuenncv.  and  un  Uet. 
20,  \mi.  died.  See  Mmutn  of  A  nmid  Cun^moa  af 
Ike  M.  K.  Omrrk,  SitiUi,  1H67,  p.  1 1 1. 

WaJah,  William  HfKendree,  a  Methndist 
Kpiscopd  minister,  waa  bom  in  Hanover  County.Va., 
Feb.  19,  lHI4i  waa  cnnverted  in  lg-:»:  and  in  188S  en- 
tered the  miniatry  in  Ibe  Virginia  Conference.  During 
the  following  year  he  was  tranafened  to  the  North  Car- 
olina Confeience,  within  which  he  labored  fur  thirty 
yean.  In  ISGT  he  was  admitted  into  the  Baltimore 
Conference;  was  supemumerated  in  IHiO;  became  eOee- 
tivfl  agun  in  18T I.  and  wu  appointed  to  (Ireen  Ridge 
Circuit,  and  two  yean  later  to  Hedgesville  Circuit, 
where  be  died,  Dec  10, 1873.  Few  men  have  abown 
eijual  fortitude  and  devotedneo.  See  Hinalet  qf  An- 
nual CoHjerrMf,  I87C,  p.  20. 

'Walslnsluim.  Sir  Ftanda,  an  eminent  English 
aim  at  Cliisflhurst,  in  Kent,  in  1536. 
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Inubi,  )>y  nerveua  disarganiiati 
if  mptiiie  (HI  hi*  lips,  April  H,  I'aS. 

The  Church  has  pmdueeil  few  such  men  as  Thnma 
H'alih.      With  Ihe  devotion  of  h  Kempis— Hrongly 

Fletcbf^r,  he  hail  tbe  memnry  of  Fascal  and  the  studi- 
■asnesa  of  Origin.  "  His  life,"  says  Soiithey,  "  might, 
ndeed,  altnoM  convict  «  Callwlic  that  saints  are  tu  be 
Mnit  in  other  communions  as  well  aa  the  Church  of 
loine.~  Mncmies  was  not  more  hisi  in  cnntemplatioa 
ii  a  I'otidcau  battle-Aeld  than  was  Walsh  in  introspec- 
on  and  pnyer  aa  he  walked  Ihnfligh  the  streets  of 

.pC  and  absiirbeil  in  the  viaiimn  of  Cod  that  in  tbrse 
ufouDd  and  Hilemn  frames  of  mind  be  remained  fur 
>uni  atill  and  muiionleea  as  a  Uatiie.  Such  were  his 
■mtng,  his  talents  in  the  pulpit  (where  he  often  seem- 
I  clothed  with  the  ardor  and  majesty  of  a  seraph),  Ihe 
liiitly  dignity  and  mural  crandvur  of  his  character, 
iBt  contemporary  alluHons  U>  him  are  liiucbcd  with 
■vt^rence  and  wonder  (see  Slei-ens  1,838).  "Hisjior- 
'aiiH  miuhi  almost  be  taken  a*  fac-Mmiles  of  the  cui- 
!iit  pictures  of  Jonathan  Eilwinls.  whom  he  resembled 
luch  in  uther  reapects"  {ibid,  i,  :)ns,  note).  Charles 
Motley  wrote  several  hymns  in  memory  of  Thuniaa 
Valsh,  oimmencing  "Cod  of  unfalhomable  fcrare;" 
'fibiry,  and  thanks,  and  kive:"  and  "Tis  flniahed, 
lis  pisL"  Sine  Srrmom  by  Walsh  were  pidilished, 
vitli  a  preface  Inr  Ho^nn  (176-1, 12n)ii>.  See  Morgan, 
Li/r  f/  K'alA  (Uiid.  ITflS.  12mo;  N.  Y.,  1843j  repuh- 
ished'  in  Jackson's  E,irtg  Mrllia<li*l  Prmehtrt,  3d  eil. 
nd.  iii)  1  Home,  Appmdir  to  Wslsh'a  Lift  (in  .lackson's 
nninlrr«,iii.2T8sq.)i  Jackson. /.t/r  n/ ('Aiir/es  ll'Aif,y 
■N.T.  1842,  flvo),nxi,. SSI  sq.;  Tverman, /,>/> 'f/*  J.iAn 
ir««7,  ii,  200,  239,661 ;  Smith,  liil.  of  llVif.  MnkB^ 
«H.  i,  263,  522 ;  Stevens,  lliri.  of  UnkaJifm,  i,  3IC  sq., 
187  sq.;  Mvles,  TAnn. /7uf.<>/ifef4<>ifini),ann.  I73n.p. 
»;  Crowlher,  POrfriTirHrr  of  Mrlkndim  {laaA.  IKH), 
1.  856  sq. ;  Atmore,  Mnk.  .Vfmnriab  ( ibid.  18111 ).  p. 
W'WSi  Souther.  Ufr  of  K'eafry,  ch.  xxiii;  Wn>Iev, 
ITarb  (Sri ed. ibid.  14  vols.), vii, 34;  xii.44M(aee  Index); 
reffi,  .Vi^toditBi  Sattrafid  (K.  Y.  1860.  I2mn},  p.  138. 
^alsll,  TnOT  lU  a  minister  of  the  Meihodin 


hicb  Mary  Stuart  took  in  the  intrigue*  of  that  dread- 
il  pint,  and  acquired  a  ilcep  and  abiding  hatred  to- 
;  wanis  her.  Ho  went  aa  ambassailtit  tn  SciilUnd  in  1683, 
j  and  in  i:>86  became  one  of  Ihe  onmmiiwon  liir  the  trial 
!  of  Marv  ( jiieen  of  Scots.  He  aOerwanls  became  chan- 
iTllor 


until  Ills  rleslh.  April  K.  IfiW). 

WalalnBbain,  Thomas,  an  English  Benedictine 
monk  uf  S[.  Albans,  was  precentor  at  that  place  in  1440, 
and  bistnriugrapher  royal  to  Henry  IV  about  the  same 
time.  He  wrote  two  histories  of  EngUnd,  and  contin- 
ued Ihe  iWycitronicon  of  Ranulph  HIgdcn,  from  1342 
to  1417. 

Walter  op  GATxow.\y,  originally  clerk  to  Roland, 
Ihe  high-conslable  uf  Scotland,  was  made  bishop  of  lial- 
towav  in  1209.  He  gave  the  church  of  Sembry  to  the 
abbey  of  Drj'burgh,  and  died  in  1235.  See  Keith,  Scol- 
lith  iSithopt,  p.  272. 

Walter  or  (Ii.abuow,  originally  chaplain  of  king 
William,  was  elected  bishop  of  Glasgow  in  1207,  and 
I  consecrated  Nov.  2, 1208.  He  was  sent  w  treat  about 
;  peace  with  king  John  of  England,  and  went  to  a  general 
IcouncilatRnmcin  1215.  He  died  in  1332.  See  Keith, 
l«Ra»tat/(inl(9W,p.23T. 

Walter  nF  St.  Victok  was  a  pupil  of  Hugo  nf  St 
Victnr,  subprinr  of  that  nKwaster]-  lo  the  death  of  Rich- 
ard.in  1173,and  thenceforward  i^or.  He  died  in  1180. 
He  is  known  tu  posterity  through  a  yet  anpuUished 
work,  lengthy  extracta  from  which  are  ^nd  in  BuIk- 
us.  irm.  rmrtnil.  Pnrii.  ii,  200  sq.,  402  s(|.,  562  aq., 
629  •■(.  It  lie  an  the  title  ^.i5r«  /I'ranfru  Mait\ftiliit  el 
lliimiHtUu  ftiaia  in  ConfiiiiM  litrrant^  qaag  Sitphvkt 
AhtbinlH;  /AimbarduM.  Ptfriu  Piiianaa  rt  Gilierttu 
Porrttimut  I.itrit  Snltnlinnm  mirun  Aaiina,  /a- 
mmH.  RiAnrml.  and  i>  usually  known  by  tbe  title  CoM- 
Ira  qaiilHor  Ijthgrialknt.  M'aller  was  a  stranger  to 
the  profound  mysti«sm  nf  Hugo  and  Richard  of  Ht. 
Victor,  hut  he  shared  their  avenioii  lo  the  triflinft 
subtletice  of  scholasliciam.  To  aeholasticitm  he  op- 
poses Ihe  prindpte  that  dialectica  can  bring  inio  view 
only  formal,  hut  not  material,  truth.  The  tmthfulmaa 
of  premises  assumed  lies  altogether  beyond  its  field  of 
research.  He  was  nevenhcless  an  much  the  slave  of 
authority  that  he  violently  oppnaed  every  attampl  at  a 
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pbiloaapbiol  iDveuigadan  of  doctrine  m 
faemy.     Hii>  «oik  u  filled  wilh  abuaire  epiLDeu  ana 
dmuncutionn.     He  ucuKd  Pet«r  Lomluird  ciC  Nihil- 
ism, Mnd  AbeUrd  oferTon  with  renpcct  to  the  TriniLy. 

neouslv  ideniillpd  Willec  uf  Si.  Viclor  with  W*ll«i  af 
SUuriumU  [1.  c  uf  Morugne  in  FUnden,).  The  luller 
tau(;hi;  rhcluric  Hi  Paris,  wu  the  uitiir  uf  J»hn  of  Salis- 
bury (<j.  T.),  became  bLsbop  of  Laon  in  1 166,  and  died  ill 
1174.  He  left  few  writing!,  aiiiiHig  which  i>  a  polem- 
ical letter  on  Ihe  subject  of  the  Trinity  addrcMed  u 
Abvlard.     See  Herzog,  Rral-Encghlop.  •.  v. 

VTalter.  Ann,  a  Bible  Chriaiian  minister,  was  con- 
vened iu  1820.  In  IS2o  she  entered  Ihe  itineruit 
work.  She  bore  a  long  and  painful  afilictiua  wilh  ex- 
emplary patience,  and  died  triumphantly  in  the  faith 
in  1836. 

'Walter,  ErnHt  Jataonn  Konrad,  a  Gertnan  di- 
vine who  died  an  doctor  of  phUtwopbv  and  paitor  at 
Neukloeler,  near  WLnmar,  Sept.  25,  ISOO",  was  bom  Aug. 
9, 1741,  at  Claber.  He  wrote,  Vcriuck  emt  KAriflndi- 
ngen  Brterita,  dan  Jofrph  dtr  ica\ie  Valtr  Ckritli  «y 
(Berlin,  1791)  -^Xnu  VorHrUimgea  ron  dm  SIra/ra  dtr 
Vtrdammltn  in  drr  Krifikeii  nach  GrUndm  der  Sdirift 
(Ro«EMk  and  Uipsic,  1'7H).  See  Winer, //andiiic*  der 
titoby.  I.ii.  i,  478, 565.     (R  P.) 

^7aU«r,  Ferdinand,  a  Roman  Catholic  canoniit 
of  Ueimany,  waN  hnm  Nsv.  SO,  1794,  at  ^Vetilar;  and 
studied  law  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  prumuted  in 
1H18  as  dorior  ulrimque  jiirit.  Here  he  aba  nitnmenced 
hia  lectures,  wlien  in  1819  he  was  calietl  to  Bonn  as 
profeMor  of  Ruman  and  canon  law,  where  he  died,  Dec. 
12,  1879.  He  published  Lth-buch  dtt  KircktRrtrUt 
(Bonn.  1822 ;  Hth  ed.  1871.  eil,  tierlach).  This  is  his 
main  work,  which  was  translaied  into  French,  Spanish, 
and  Ilalian.  I)e«de«.  he  published,  Corpia  Jaru  tier' 
iwiRiri  ( 1B24, 8  vols.)  i— ttwitrfft  da  rftawoSm  Rrrhli 
(lSa4-40.  2  vols.;  2d  ed.  1846;  Sd  cd.  I860:  also 
translated  into  French  and  Iialian) :— />nifwjle  BiviiU- 
geii*ifhlt  ( 1853, 2  vnU ;  2d  ed.  1*67) ;- A«  allf  WaUi 
(186S)  ■.—Foalri  Jurii  EairtiailicHl«e2):—fi'alV7TrTkl 
unrf  I'eWit  (18B3;  2d  ed.  1871)  —  llai  oUi  E>-z1iJ}  und 
dit  Rrichulndt  K&ln  (1866)  —Et ' 
Lrbfn  (18fi5).  See  Tkniaq.  U' 
Zuchold,  BM.  Theoloq.  ii,  'hI4: 
teaKrfiirdaikiUkoLDailtl>tmd,\m>,[,.iKi.  (B!P.) 
^J7alter,  Heni;,  a  Church  of  England  dirine, 

received  a  careful  religious  training,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge,  taking  his  de- 
gree of  A.R  in  1806.  In  1858,  being  left  without 
a  curate,  he  preached  in  Ilia  fchoulroom  and  still  kept 
up  his  paaloral  work.  He  died  in  .Tanuaty,  18.i9.  Mr. 
Walter  altaiiinl  great  pniHdency  as  a  chemist,  aslnm- 
omer,  and  naluralisl.  His  intimacy  was  sought  and 
chcri«bed  by  the  clergy  fur  miles  around.  His  publi- 
cations were  all  sumpcd  by  bis  characterisi  ic  accuracy 
of  research.  Iliev  are  his  flitloiy  i/  Englainl,  finished 
in  1839  17  voIs.)':-'his  collateil  edition  of  tbc  /Vtmer 
of  Edvtird  VI  :—Uingrnpkieal  Xolitr  nf  Tyiidid  tht 
Martyr  .-—and  his  Ijllrrt  (o  Buhop  Hartk,  ofl'tUrbor- 
ovgk,  on  ike  ludrptnimet  of  Iht  A  lUheratd  Vtrinim  nf 
tkt  AfA2r,Bswe]laB  many  of  lesser  note.  See  CA'TMiun 
OUrrrrr,  March,  1859.  p.  209. 

TValter,  Hubert,  arehlrishop  of  Canterbury,  wa« 
born  at  Went  Dereham,  in  NorfiJk,  where  he  afterwanls 
founded  a  PremoiistralenMan  munastery.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  house  of  his  uiirle,  Hanulph  de  Glanville, 
to  whom,  nn  his  onlination.  he  became  chaplain.  In 
1 18G  he  was  dean  ot  Viirk.  Oct.  22, 1 189,  he  was  cnUM- 
crated  lord  bishop  nf  .Salisbury,  and  in  1190  sailed  for  the 
llolv  Land.  He  was  entlitnneil  archhirhop  of  Canler- 
buT.v  Hay  30. 1193.     Towards  the^duae  of  1198,  lb  ' 
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I  possible,  a  reconciliatioa.  He  did  not  succeed,  but  this 
instance  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  tat  nt 
I  held  as  an  honest  and  skilful  dipkimalisL  Hnbtn  diri 
Aprils,  1199.  See  Hook,  Lmt  of  Ike  AnMduft  ^ 
Cttutahary,  ii,  584  s(|. 

Walter,  Jobann  Gtottlob.  a  PmiMtant  thnfe- 
gian  of  Germany,  was  bum  April  6, 1704,  and  died  Nm. 
16, 1782,  as  superintendent  at  Nenstadl-an-der-OU. 
He  is  the  author  of  Prima  Gloria  Clrn^mure  Aifhk 
/.unUro  [nifiairu  (Neustadt,  1767).  SeeWiiwr.A^. 
6uct  dtr  IkroL  Lil.  i,  751.      (E  P.) 

"W^alter,  Mlcbael.    Sec  Waltiieb,  Ukud. 

Walter,  NBthanlel,  a  Congregational  misiiut, 
son  of  Ucv.  Nehemiab  Walter,  of  Koxhurv,  Naa^gi^ 
uated  fnim  Harvard  College  in  1729.  He  was  ontuMd 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  ftoibary.Julr  10,  liH; 
and  died  March  U,  1776.  See  Spngue,  Amalt  •./lii 
4  HHT.  Pvlpii,  i,  220. 

Walter,  HehamlBk,  a  Congr^talional  raislas, 
waa  bom  in  Ireland,  in  December,  1663,  of  Englirii  psr- 
ents.  As  early  n  1679,  his  father.  Thomas  Walt(r,M- 
tied  in  Boston,  Mass.     Mehemiah's  preliminary  hIms- 

graiUiated  from  Harvard  College,  and  shortly  site  tnt 
to  Xuva  Scotia,  and  resided  with  a  French  fimilt  la 
learn  the  language.  Returning  to  Mawachnaeiu,  Iw 
resumed  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  and  was  appinniela 
fellow  of  that  college.  Oct.17, 1688,  he  was  ordaindB 
colleague  with  the  famous  Apostle  of  the  Indiani,  Joks 
Eliot,  who  waa  then  settled  in  Roibur\'.  Msib.  Elst 
died  two  yean  after.  About  1717,  in  con»e»|ii»iin  u( 
excesuve  application  to  study,  health  failed,  and  be •■• 
incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  his  oScp.  Hi 
gradually  recovered  hia  health,  and  resumed  hit  minis- 
try.  Fur  twenly-eigbt  yean  he  was  without  ■  mi- 
league;  but  Oct.  19, 1718,"hiB  son.  Rev.  Thomas  ITsUtr, 
was  chosen  tu  tliat  position.  Alter  five  years  tbe  ma 
died,  and  the  father  again  assumed  Ihe  entire  paHoisl 
charge.  He  died  Sept.  17,  1760.  A  volume  of  hi* 
Srrmaiu  waa  published  alter  hia  death,  in  1775.  Se* 
Sprague,  AmiaU  o/Ot  Amrr.Pulpil,i,ii7. 

Walter,  Tbomaa,  a  Congregational  minister,  s^* 
I  of  Kev.  Nebeuiiah  Walter,  was  bom  Dec  13, 1696.  t*- ' 
graduated  fmm  Harvard  College  in  1718;  wasotdain^^ 
.  as  colleague  to  lits 'father  in  Koxhury.  Maa^  tin.  1  ^ 
1718.  Among  his  publications  were.  Umwdi  tmd  Rtf^ 
ofMutic  Knptamrd  (1721)  i— an  Eons  upon  h/aUH^ 
Us,  etc.  (1724).  He  died  .Ian.  10, 1724.  See  Spragi^ 
A  «iuiU  of  Ike  A  Torr.  Palpil,  i,  219. 

Walter,  VITilllam,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcor^ 
clergyman,  was  bom  in  Roxburr,  Masa..  Oct.  7.  17^^ 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  Oillege  in  1756-.  went 
England  fur  holy  orders  in  1764:  and  July  2S  of  t:=: 
same  vear  was  installed  recli>r  of  Trinitv  Church,  B-~* 
ton,  the  third  Episcopal  Church  of  that  city.     He 
signed  this  charge  March  17, 1776,  and  went  to  Nt:^:.^ 
Scotia,  where  he  remaineil  several  years,  and  preac^H 
during  a  conuderable  portion  of  the  time  at  Shrlhn^^ 
In  1T91  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  purrhaved  an 
mansion  in  Charier  Street,  which  furmed  his  borne  a-^ 
ing  the  remainiler  nf  his  life.    In  1792  he  wu  insl^X 
rector  of  Clirist  Church.  Boston.      He  died  Det.6,1  ^ 
See  Sprague,  A  nnuU  i-flkr  A  mer.  Pulpil,  v,  226  aq. 

Walter,  William  Bicker,  a  pnet  and  Unitarni 
preacher,  a  descendant  i>r  Nehemish  Walter,  was  bcri. 
in  noston.Mass,  in  1796.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  OfJ- 
lege  in  1818;  slndied  theology  at  Harvard,  and  aoac — 
limes  preaehnl,  but  did  nut  obtain  a  license  Hedio  ~ 
at  Charleston.  S.  C,  in  1822.  He  was  the  author  tT' 
Sultry:  II  Porm  (BoMon,  1821):— and  Poenu  ^ibid.  1»!|).  ^ 
.S(«  Allibone,  IHci.nf  Rnl.  and  A  mer.  A  mtkon,  s.  v. 

Walten,  CbrintiBU,  ■  Melhoilisc  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Uauphin  County,  Pa.,  March  16.  INK 
He  was  converted  in  1842;  licensed  to  preach  in  IBSt; 
labored  several  years  as  colporteur  for  tba  KfataSociite- 
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wu  bom  at  Norkitten,  nuc  Kiinigibefg,  in  1656.  He 
WM  educated  at  Ki>iiiK>berg,  Leipaic,  and  Jena, receiving 
the  degree  of  A.U.  at  tbclauer  place  iu  1677.  He  then 
returiieil  lo  hii  uative  cuuntiy,  wheie  he  held  several 
ectleaiastical  offices.  In  17U1  be  became  a  member  of 
the  Aculemy  uf  Science  at  Berlin;  in  17U3  was  ap- 
pointed proreuoT  uf  divioily  in  the  Univenity  uf 
KrinijnbeTK:  in  1704  wai  made  inspector  uf  tbe  fiyna- 
Kogue  or  tliL-  Jews  in  the  aame  city.  Uurinj;  siHne  time 
he  was  rector  magnilicus  uf  the  L'nivenily  of  Kiiiii^n- 
berg,  and  died  there  in  IT17.  AinonK  his  works  are, 
Tnielalat  de  Cullu  Ditua  Sanctuarit  Vtttrit  Trtla- 
mcnd',  qaim  Sliado  Fieri  Oporlttat :  —Itt  Dua&ut  TabH- 
lii  Lapidiii ;  —  l)e  Qiuiluar  Panuimm  (learribat  apud 
l/rtraot.—lJiljmlatioiia  t'l/I  de  I'lunJiluli  I'titomi- 

Waltlier,  Clulatopli  Tbeodoaina,  a  Uerman 
bom  al  Scbitdlierg,  in  firaude nburg,  in 
at  Halle.    On  tbe  invitation 
iged  to  g.1  aa 
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nd  in  IS56  entered  tbe  Philadelphia  CoofereDce.  Af- 
ei  serritig  Safe  Harbor  Circuit  two  years;  Sl  I'aul'a, 

oa  WHO  yean;  and  Second  Street,  I'bilailelphia,  one 
tai.be  look  tbe  superuumeruy  relation,  travelled  some 
im«  for  the  improvement  of  his  health,  and  Bnally  tn- 
M  in  Harriaburg,  where  he  died,  July  12,  \«m.  Mr. 
Falters  was  remarkable  fur  his  gentleman  I  ineas,  zeal, 
ad  perseverance.  See  Jfinulu  of  A  mual  Ciiujerrmx», 
Jt70,p.47. 

'VValtna,  John,  a  Weslevan  Hethoilist  minion- 
rv.  was  a  native  of  South  Wain.  He  wu  converted 
>'  hi*  youth,  was  aant  to  the  H'est  Indies  in  IR30,  and 
ipiunted  to  the  island  of  Jamaica.  On  the  death  of 
nu'am  Wood  (q.  r.).  Hay  H,  1X3&,  he  was  sent  from 
r>aniiih  Town  t<>  St.  Ann's  Bay,  to  giipply  the  place  of 
le  deceased,  although  he  stMed  to  the  committee  he 
kd  an  invincihle  avenion  to  the  place,  owing  to  an 
apivBsion  he  could  not  pet  liil  of,  tliat  in  a  few  wecka 

e  himself  would  die  there.    With  thin  ami  |ialli<l  feat-  I  of  Frederic  IV,  king  of  Ucnmark, 
rea  the  ilenderand  delicate  Walters  startles  the  moiim- '  a  miasionary  to  the  l>aitish  posse 

IK  people  with  the  words, "Dear  Christian  friends,  I !  lie  went  to  Copenhagen  in  company  with  Henry 
ID  cooM  this  morning  to  preach  Mr.  WoikI's  funeral  |  Muischiiw  and  Bartholomew  Kirgenbalg  in  ITOj.  anil 
pRDon,  and  1  shall  al  the  same  lime  preach  my  own  i  they  arrived  at  Trani|Uebar,  India,  .luly  »,  1706.  Wal- 
Iso."  On  that  very  day  the  yellow  fever  smites  him,  i  ther  then  leameil  I'ortnguese  and  several  Indian  dia- 
nd  in  one  week  he  paasea  away.  KeganI  l'»r  the  poor  ;  leclii,and  visited  tbe  whole  coast  of  Cjinmiandel,  preach- 
ml  sick,  and  ftrvent  leal  fur  liud.  were  Enita  in  the  ing  to  the  inhabitanla  with  great  siircess.  He  fonndeil 
haracter  of  the  voung  and  hulv  Walters.  See  Mm- !  the  missionary  rsubtishmew  of  Majnlianm.  On  ac- 
ilrt  of  iVtitiyiw  Con/fmeTt  (llStl);  meby,  A.>m«>toi!  |  count  of  laihug  health,  he  ntumul  to  Kiinipv  in  1740; 
■tfiotif  Firtiim,  or  SMfArt  .from  Ihe  I'orlJtiUo  n/'  «■  Imt,  before  reaching  I>enmark.  he  dieil  at  UreHlen,  April 
>td  Miuioiuirf  (Land,  and  N.Y.  llimo),Bk.  xxiii,p.459  ,  liT,  1741.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works  |ieriain- 
q.  I  ing  to  his  misHonary  labors,  and  for  the  bcnellt  of  Ihe 

Walton,  ThomtU,  a  Methodic  Kpincopal  minis-  heathen  nation  to  whii'h  he  |ireachei1.  See  Schiiitgen, 
fr.  wa«  bom  at  Hanlev,  England,  Jul v  IH.  1M->4.  of  de- j  (.Vimmeit/u™  dt  Villi  tt  A'jont  ChriHiuui  TheodatH 
m'eri  Weslevan  parent's,  who  gave  him  a  careful  train-  '  W-Mrri  (Halle,  I743>. 

ig,  and  broiight  hiia  to  Christ  at  the  age  of  fifteen. '  Walth«r,  Haluiich  Andreas,  a  (;erman  I-rol- 
V  received  license  to  preach  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  ■  ttlMit  clergvman,  was  horn  al  KiiiiiBsbeig,  in  lleese,  in 
id  conlJnneil  on  circuit  work  until  IKW,  when  lie  sailed  ]  (sgfi,     Hu  became  minister  at  Worms  in  178),  and  <if 

the  United  Sute^  and  srtlU-d  in  Belieiille.  N.  J„  , St.  Catherine's,  Krankron-on-the-Main.  In  1741  he  was 
here  his  prearhing  soon  attracted  allention,  and  he  .  honored  with  the  rank  of  senior  of  the  rrotesunt  clergy 
i-eived  a  call  lo  supply  Samlysione  Circuit.  In  1X491  at  Frankfort,  ami  with  Ihe  degree  of  doctor  of  theoli^ 
!  united  with  Ihe  New  Jersey  Conference,  and  was  ap-  i,v  tlio  faculty  of  llicsten.  He  dieil  in  1748.  Among 
liiited  to  Vermm  CiTEuiE.     Nnfasequrntly  he  lalmred  i  h'is  principal  works  are  the  following:  /Htpmnlio  tx 

Newton,  Kockaway,  Bairyville,  UUfiird.  Koine  and  I  j  B/tfoiVuff  Orinlali  de  Z>d>ui :  —  FiaOfniin  brg  dm 
re«DVille,  Asbnry,  Fleminglon :  Second  Chureh,  Rah-  j  renwnnlm  Lichit  drr  niMHsrWnrWiitcA™  l^hrr,  grgtm 
ay  ;  Belvidere :  St.  Paul '^  Staten  Island  ;  Belleville, !  rat  ron  fuww  Jaailm  ieraanirgcbiiifi  HiichUiii.gmaiait 
viiituii,  Dover:  Eighth  Ai-eniic,  Newarhi  Prospect  I  £,-cAf  m  ,frp  Fiiulfmiti  .—fjrrgeiu  Kpitlida  Jada:  — 
ireet,  l^lerann :  and  Kini  Church,  llackensack.  He  f ,^,  <Jra«de  drr  WeithfU  und  rn^.— and  ErlSvltr- 
led  Julv  7,  mv.   Mr.  Wallen  was  inumaely  ptaelical,   iff  Kalteiifiuif. 

diUgeiit  reader,  and  a  thonHigh  student,  eniinci.tly  I  Walther.  Johann,  >  German  divine,  was  one  of 
■nplurai;  had  a  very  tenacious  memory,  a  clear,  full,  I  Lu,t,e,T,  i,,,;^,,^  frie„j^  As  a  composer  of  lunea,  he 
ch  voice;  wascultmed  II.  mu«c,andiijnrat»ry.  »«  ^„  .ble  to  »sist  Ihe  great  Keforraer  in  improving 
/,»«««  './  .4»ii.nf  Uprm,  a.-jTrnrtt,  IHmi.  p.  3B.  church  psalmodv.    In  loil  he  puWishwl,  with  Luther's 

Waltber  (Wai.tiikki:h  or  (Jcvltkhith],  a  fJerman  asmstance,  the  lint  iMlhrran  Cltnr>d  Biiot,  containing 
jnheran  divine,  was  bom  at  Alleitdurf,  in  Thuiingia,  |  ^meuf  his  own  tunes.  He  tilled  Ihe  office  iifprecenlor 
II  the  latter  part  <if  the  16th  itenluri-.  lie  sludieil  di- |  ,t  Torgau,  and  was  afurwanls  director  of  the  clmir  to 
■iiiity  at  .lena.  and  gave  special  attention  to  classiral ,  prince  John  Frederick,  ami  to  prince  Maurice  of  Sait- 
inil  Oriental  language*.  He  became  professor  of  (Jrctk  imy,  [„  1531)  he  removed  to  Wittenberg,  roceiveil  the 
ii>l  Helwew  at  Jena,  ami  afterwards  was  appointed  sii-  jcgree  of  A.M„  anil  was  appcanted  a  lecturer  in  the 
irrintendent  of  the  Lulheran  Church  in  the  duchy  of  '  universilv.  In  1547  he  removed  to  Dresden,  where  he 
!axe-(ifttlia  and  in  Ihe  duchy  of  Urunswick-Wolfen-j  pruhahlvdied,  in  1,W4.  He  is  the  anlhor  of  a  lliie  Cei- 
mtlel.  He  died  Nov.  13,  iMO.  He  was  Ihe  authnr  ,,„„  hv'mn, //rrz/irt  fAvf  micA  er/'mint  (Eng.  transl.  in 
f  severnl  theological  and  linguistic  works.  See  Zen-  '  /.u/vi  ilrrm.ii,  JHH:  "Now  fain  my  Joyous  heart  would 
KTils,  I'lVi  rrn/rmuaiH  JntMinm.  \  M„g").     See  Koch,  «mc*.  .frs  ih-ulrh.  Xirtinlialrt,  i, 

'Walther.  Chriatlon  ( I'l.  a  r.erman  theohigian,  I  2iT,  'iflb  sq. :  45o  sii. ;  ii,  471 :  viii,  RiA.     (R  P.) 
as  bon.  shout  Ihe  lieginning  of  the  16th  i-entury.    lie  ;      ^IValtber,  John  L..  a  Methoilist  F,pi»ci>pal  minis- 
uiliert  divinity,  took  wtcrs.  and  lived  f..t  some  lime  in  I, „.  „„  Oom    in    tiulmtuch.  Itavacia.  Sept.  Ill,  Ittltt. 

'■ '-'■-  •■■■■■-■--  "- "■  -■id|nBemigrate.ltoAmerieainl84l>;  was  powerfully  en- 

,l*'h-night  services  in  St,  Ia   '    "     --  ->- 


!tili!>l  al  Wittenberg,  where  he  Mfa^  much  esteemed  I 
le  theologians  for  his  learning.  He  was  em[>hiyed  by 
le  celebrated  printer  Hans  LuH)  as  pr<Kir-resilcr  for 
lirty-four  years ;  was  also  ■uli.ediloriif  the  Wiltenhere 
lUlion  "f  Luther's  works;  and  was  the  authin-  also  of 
irne  pamphleta  and  other  works,  lie  dieit  alsiui  1672. 
«e  Zeltner,  Thtatram  Viroran  Krudilorum,  p.  542. 
WaltlMi^Cbrlatlan  (2),  U.D.,  a  Uerman  divine. 


of  IMK;  served  the  Chureh  grandly  as  rihnrler 
and  hieal  preacher:  joineil  the  Illinius  Conference  in 
llSnl,  wliich  he  served  faithfully  and  succpsitfullv  until 
1W1.  when  he  was  appointed  chapUlii  nl  tlw  Forty- 
third  Kegiment  of  Illinois  Volunteem.  As  chaplain  he 
was  persistent  in  all  his  duties,  and  highly  iKHiored  by 
officers  and  toldieriL    He  was  shot  in  Um  chest  April  fl. 
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1862,  on  the  battle-field  of  Shiloh,  while  caring  for  the 
woundedf  and  expireti  almost  without  a  Rtniggle.  Mr. 
Walttier  wai«  the  third  chaplain  of  the  Union  army  dy- 
ing in  the  service  of  hin  nation ;  and  was  first  in  excel- 
lency among  (ierman  preachers  in  the  Illinoin  Confer- 
ifnce.     See  Miimtes  of  Annual  Conferencff,  18<»2,  p.  224. 

Walther,  Michel  (1),  a  Lutheran  theoli>gian  uf 
liermany,  was  bum  at  Nuremberg,  April  G,  1593.  He 
fltudietl,  at  Hrst,  medicine  at  Wittenberg ;  but  aftem'ards 
he  l>et(K>k  himself  to  the  study  of  theology  at  (iiessen 
and  Jena.  In  the  latter  place  he  was  appointed  adjunct 
to  the  phiIos«)phical  faculty.  For  a  time  he  acted  as 
court-preacher  to  the  duchess  of  Brunswick  and  LUne- 
burg,  occupying  at  the  same  time  a  professorship  at 
llelrostUdt.  After  the  death  of  the  duchess,  in  1626, ;' 
he  was  appointed  court-preacher  and  general  superin- 
tendent at  £ast  Friesland ;  in  1642  he  was  called  to  Zelle, 
where  he  died,  Feb.  9, 1662.  He  wrote,  Jiarmonia  Bi- 
blicit:  —  Postilla  Mofaica,  Prophetinty  J/iero-pgaUicaf 
Evangfliatieti :  —Comm,  in  EpUt,  ad  Ebrtroi : — Introitus 
<td  PmUerii  Sacrarium: — Spicilegium  (^antravtrsiarum 
df  iVominibuM  Jehorah^  Ehhim :  —  Apnui  est  Phaw: — 
Tractattu  de  Unctiow,  Christie  etc  See  Freher,  Thea- 
4rum  Eruditorum;  Hoffmann,  i>ncofi  Univtr^ah!:  Acta 
Ernditorum  Latimi;  Jiicher,  AU^meine*  Gelekrtm'Lrx- 
ikony  8.  V.     (R  P.) 

"Walther,  Michel  (2),  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  b()m  March  3, 1638, 
at  Aurich,  in  Friesland.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
entered  the  University  of  Wittenbei^,  where  he  was 
appointed,  in  1687,  professor  of  theology.  He  died  Jan. 
21,  1692.  He  wrote,  Df  Fide  Nicmui:—Dt  Fide  In- 
fantum Bapiizatorum : — De  Catechizatione  Veterum: — 
De  Novo  I^fffistatore  Christo  contra  Sociniunos  ti  A  rmi- 
nianog: — De  Saiutfacfione  Christi: — De  Distimifitudine 
(trtus  Sogtri  et  Chritti  Hominu : — De  Duabus  Tahulun 
Lnpideis  ex  Eawd,  TXXy  18,  et  rxxiiy  15, 16  :—//«<  Inffressu 
^ncerdotiit  Sttmmi  in  SSanctum  Sanctorum  ex  I^erit,  xvi: 
— /)e  Chiromantia  ex  Job.  xxxviiy  7,  non  Probabiii: — 
De  Deo  A  becondito  ex  Je9,  rlr,  16 : — De  Virtt  Nomine  Ze- 
ntachysire  Germen  ex  Zach,  rt,  12 : — De  Sensu  Verbomm 
iirtfiaXwv  evXacc  Marcriryll'. — De  Koivtaviq.  pi'ifrtut^ 
ex  2  Petr,  •*,  4  i-rDe  A  rticuli  S.S,  Trinitatis  Antiqviiatey 
Veritate  et  Necestitate,  etc  See  Bunemann,  De  Doctis 
Westphalis;  Nova  TMeraria  Germanim;  Pipping,  Me- 
moritB  Tkeolofforum ;  J5cher,  A  Ugememet  Geltkrtett-LeX' 
ikon,  s.  V.     (B.  P.) 

Walther,  Rudolph,  a  Reformed  theologian  of 
ivermany,  was  bom  at  Zurich,  Nov.  9,  1519.  He  stud- 
ied at  different  places,  visited  England,  and,  after  his  re- 
turn, he  continued  his  studies  at  Marburg.  Here  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  landgrave,  Philip  of  Hesse, 
who  took  him  in  1541  to  RatisUm,  where  he  acted  as 
clerical  secretary.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Melancthon,  Biicer,  Sturm,  Cruciger,  and  others.  After 
his  return,  he  was  appointe<l  pastor  at  Schwammendin- 
gen,  and  in  1542  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  at  Zurich.  He 
4lied  N»»v.  25.  1586.  He  wrote,  Apoloffia  Ztrinf/iii: — 
Cominefitarii  in  Libnut  HiMoricos  Nori  Tetttamenti: — 
F.pi*tol(r.  Pauliy  Petri^  Jarobiy  Johanninyet  Juda: — //o- 
mitiiP  in  Evantjelia  Dominicalia: — IlomUim  in  Totum 
Norum  Testamentum : — Homilite  in  Propheta*  XII  Mi- 
nnre^:  —  HomUite  XXXII  de  Incamtttinine,  Natiritate, 
et  Vifa  Filii  Dei,  etc.  See  Verheiden,  EUnjia  Prtrftan- 
tinrum  aliquot  Thettlttfforum :  Adam,  Vitte  Eruditorum ; 
Teimier,  Elopes  des  Harans;  Jilcher,  Allgemeines  Ue- 
Ifk  rten'Lexihm,  s.  v.     ( B.  P. ) 

Walton,  Brian,  D.T).,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
was  l)om  at  Seamer,  in  the  district  of  Cleaveland,  in 
YorkMhire,  in  1600.  He  was  eilucated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1623.  He  first 
went  to  Suffolk  as  master  of  a  scIkm)!,  an<l  for  some  time 
servo<l  as  curate;  he  then  went  to  Ixtndon,  where  he 
aclod  as  curate  of  All-hallows\  Bread  Street.  In  1626  he 
he<>ame  rector  of  St.  Martin's  Orgar,  in  London,  and  of 
Sandon,  in  Essex.     Some  time  afterwards  he  l»ecame  a 


prebendanr  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  chaplain  \c  the 
king.  In  1639  he  commenced  as  doctor  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge.  About  this  time  he  became  involred  is 
the  troubles  between  the  king  and  Pariiament,  in  whirl) 
he  made  himself  obn(»xious  to  the  Puritans,  and  wan  de- 
prived of  his  preferments  and  compelled  to  fly  froa  Loe- 
don.  He  took  refuge  in  Oxford,  and  in  1645  was  nxxK' 
porated  doctor  of  dixnnity.  There  be  formed  the  plaa 
of  his  famous  Polyglot  Biblej  and  commenced  the  nilkc- 
tion  of  materials;  but  it  was  not  completed  till  woie 
years  after  his  return  to  London,  which  occurred  after  the 
death  of  the  king.  The  work  appeared  in  six  voliUDei) 
large  folio.  It  was  published  by  subscription,  and  it 
thought  to  be  the  first  book  printed  in  Iviigland  on  that 
plan.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  September,  1654; 
the  second  in  July,  1655;  the  third  in  July,  1656;  and 
the  last  three  in  1657.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  Ltii- 
con  lieptaylotton  of  Dr.  Edmund  Castell  (publibbed  in 
1669,  in  2  vols.  foL).  This  is  a  lexicon  of  t  he  seven  Ori- 
ental languages  used  in  Walton's  Poijfffhtf  and  has  gram- 
mars of  those  languages  prefixed.  The  Poiyglot  can- 
not be  considered  complete  without  it  The  ProlegDoe* 
na  to  the  Polygtot,  which  are  highly  valued,  and  hare 
several  times  been  reprinted  separately  (Zurich,  1573: 
Leips.  1777,  etc.),  are  a  monument  to  the  author's  lean- 
ing, and  contain  sixteen  dissertations  on  the  language, 
editions, and  translations  of  the  Bible,  the  various  read- 
ings, critical  condition,  Jewish  and  other  revisionf  of 
the  text,  the  cognate  Shemiiic  tongues  and  vermioi, 
etc.  Some  copies  of  the  Potyj^at  are  ruled  with  red 
lines  bv  hand,  and  are  therefore  more  valuable.  Walton 
published,  besides  his  Ijmdon  Polypioty  The  Considerator 
Considered  (1659),  a  reply  to  the  Considerations  iA  \H. 
Owen:  —  and  an  Introductio  ad  Lectianem  LU^anm 
Orientalium  (1655).  In  1660,  after  the  Restoration,  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king ;  and  in  1661  bithi»V 
of  Chester.  He  enjoyed  the  honor  of  the  office  but  * 
short  time,  for  he  died  Nov.  29,  1661.  See  Todd,  Lif^ 
and  H'^ritings  of  the  Right  Her,  Briiin  B'ail/oa, />./>- - 
Aorc/  Bishop  of  Chester  (I^nd.  1821).  See  Poltout'^ 
B1BI.K8. 

Walton,  James,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Epi 
copal  Church,  South,  was  bom  near  Chester,  S.  C,  Aofi^ 
16, 1799.    He  removed  to  Knox  County,  Tenn.,  in  eari<i 
life,  where  he  received  a  careful  religious  culture,  ai 
was  trained  in  the  art  of  agriculture;  embraced  religic 
at  the  early  age  of  eight  years;  reuHyved  to  Mil 
sippi  in  1832 ;   for  two  yean  represented  Oktibbeh^^  '^T 
County  in  the  State  Senate;  was  licensed  to  preacl^  '^ 
in  1888;  and  in  1842  was  admitted  into  the  MiM(« 
sippi  Conference,  where  he  labored  with  great  seal  an- 
devotedness  until  his  death,  Jan.  18, 1861.    Mr.  Wi 
was  deeply  pious,  had  a  strong,  well-balanced  min«^ 
and  was  an  example  of  pmdence  and  fidelity.    See  J/nr ' 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M,E,  ChyrcJk, 
1861,  p.  318. 

Walton,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  an  English  clerg}-m.tf^J 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  1774;  became  f» 
tor  of  Birdbrook,  in  Essex,  and  mral  dean ;  and  di 
1846.     He  was  the  author  of  I^edures  on  BepeMlamce, 
The  Prodigal  Son,  etc.  (1883)  :—The  Glorg  of  the  Im. 
House  (1842): — and  several  single  Senmms.     See 
bone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Walton,  Robert  Hall,  a  Presbyterian  div 


/ne. 


was  bom  in  Hartford,  Coim.,  in  1833.  He  entereil 
aware  CoUege,  and  graduated  in  1854,  and  commew.  j«^ 
his  theological  studies  in  Union  Seminar^'  in  1867.  /<  « 
was  ordained  in  1860,  and  labored  in  the  BrmkI' 
Church,  Va..  as  a  stated  supply.  From  thia  he  went 
(seorgia.  and  supplied  the  Church  at  Caaaville  unii/ 
death,  April  2, 1876.     (W.  P.  a) 

Walton,  William,  D.D.,  a  professor  and  clerKT< 
man  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  died  in  Nn 
Yi>rk,  Sept  21,1 869,  aged  fifty-nine  yeara.     He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  rear-admiral  Walton  of  the  British  narr; 
and  at  the  time  of  bis  death  be  waa  profeiit  of  hV 
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brew  in  the  General  Th^lofpcal  Seminan%  New  York  giant's  thousand  hands,  all  but  two,  with  which  he  is 

dty.     See  Amer,  Quar,  Church  Rev.  Jan.  1870,  p.  636.  obliged  to  pay  homage.     It  would  seem  as  if  ^is  myth 

Walton,  WilUam  C.  a  Presbyterian  minister,  ^^re  designed  to  express  the  remeval  of  the  Siva-wor- 

wss  bom  in  Hanover  County,  Va.,  Nov.  4, 1793.    He  was  **»»P  ^y  V»8hnu. 

educated  at  Hampden  Sidney  College;  licensed  to  preach        "Wanaheim,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  country 

Oct,  22, 1814;  ordained  April  25, 1818;  and  on  May  6  fol-  of  the  Wanes,  and  is  thought  to  be  in  the  extreme 

lowing  was  installed  pastor  of  the  I'resbyterian  Church  north  of  Europe,  but  is  difficult  to  locate  exactly  either 

in  Hopewell.     In  1823  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Third  it«  hi8t4)r>-  or  its  geography. 

Pre»bytertan  Church  in  Baltimore;  in  1825  returned  to        Wandalin,  Johan  (1),  a  Protestant  theologian 

Vlrjiriiiia;  in  July,  1827,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Sec-  of  Denmark,  was  born  Jan.  26,  1624,  at  Viborg,  in 

>iul  Presbyterian  Church  in  Alexandria,  Va. ;  in  C)cto-  Jutland.     At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  acquainted 

Ijer,  1832,  of  the  Free  Church  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  with  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Kabbin- 

ne   continued  to  labor  until  his  death,  Feb.  18,  1834.  ical  languages.     He  studied  at  Copenhagen,  Leyden, 

tie  wa»  a  most  zealous  and  devoted  minister,  full  of  Utrecht,  and  other  universities.     In  1651  he  returned 

lore  for  souls  and  the  glory  of  God.    See  Danforth,  /.{fe  to  Cr>penhagen  :  was  appointed  in  1652  professor  of  Ian- 

'>/■  H-'.  C.  Walton  (1887, 12mo);  Chritt.  Quar.  Spedator,  guages,  and  in  1665  pn)fessor  of  theology.     He  died  as 

X,  193 ;  Sprague,  ArmaU  of  the  Amer.  Pulpity  iii,  565.  bishop  of  Seeland  in  1675.     He  wrote,  CommefU,  in  Hap- 


in  1866;  spent  twenty-two  months  in  travelling  over  '«'^«*  ^^""^i  Jijcher,  Alii^etneines  GeUhrten -  Lexikon, 

Europe  and  the  Orient;  lectured  the  following  year  on  *•  ^'*     C"*  ") 

the  sights,  scenes,  customs,  an<l  habits  of  the  people  of  "Wandalin,  Johan  (2),  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
the  Old  World;  joined  the  North  Indiana  Conference  born  at  Copenhagen,  Jan.  14,  1656,  where  he  also  be- 
in  1869;  and  served  the  Church  at  Wabash  and  Fort  came  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  1683.  He  died 
Wavne.  In  1871  he  joined  the  Colorado  Conference,  March  20, 1710.  He  wrote,  Dissertatio  Philoloffico-the' 
which  he  served  faithfully  until  1875,  when  his  failing  ologica  de  Prophetig  et  Prophetiis  (Hafniae,  1676)  :—/>«- 
health  obliged  him  to  take  a  supernumerary  relation.  <*«^«>  ^P^  SpeciMm  de  Conveisione  Judeeorum  (ibid. 
He  next  removed  to  Quincy,  III.,  where  he  'died,  May  1702).  See  Raupach,  I)e  militate  Peregrinatiottia  Da- 
11, 1877.  As  a  writer,  Mr.  Waltz  was  clear,  lucid,  in-  nicn ;  Jocher,  A  l^meineg  Gelehrten-r^exikon,  s.  v. ;  FUrst, 
structive,  and  interesting;  as  a  preacher,  above  the  av-  ^»ft'«  •^*'^  >»i  493.     (B.  P.) 

erage,  faithful,  practical,  logical ;  as  a  pastor,  devoted ;       Wandalin,  Peter,  a  Protestant  theologian  and 

as  a  father,  affectionate.    See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con-  linguist  of  Germany  who  died  in  1659,  is  the  author  of 

ferencetf  1877,  p.  82.  Catulogut  300  Vocabulornm  Danicorum  Cogmttionem  ex 

Wama  (or  Varna),  in  HindA  mvthology,  was  the  ^i"Sn*<^Jfebr.  Ducentym  (Hafni®,  1651).    He  also  wrote 

wife  of  king  Aswarena,  who  sprang  from  the'holv  fam-  Paraphrasis  Germ,  in  7  Psalmos  Pamitentiales,  in  Epist. 

ily  of  Ikswaka.     She  gave  birth,  by  her  husbind,  to  "^  Galatas,  Philtppenfes,  Hebraos,  et   Tres  Johamdi 

Pamwa,  who  became  so  renowned  for  his  piety  that  he  f^'^f-    5f  Y'?^,^'*'®''''*  *"  '*'®  ^'""**  ^"«"*««- 

^a»  made  one  of  the  twenty-three  elders  of  Buddha.  ^ee  Moller,  CintArui  LUterata ;  Jocher,  A  llgemetnes  Ge- 

_  ,      ^  .       ,      %,    ,^    ,.  khrten-Ij;xikony  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

TXTamack,  Drury,  a  mmister  in  the  Methodist       ■«»•.. ^^^iw-.-*  •  *     r  /^  .      *• 

7^ "~    r^  u  u    .L         u       •    L»  .u  -f  -J  /^  vvandelbert,  a  saint  of  German  extraction,  was 

Epiaoopal  Church,  South,  was  born  HI  Rutherford  Coun-  i^at^qiq      Tu      -.  i.-*u  .         r 

'^ZTKT  r\  .   i.»   lo/us      If  f       11-^         f.  bom  A.D.813,  and  became  anoonk  in  the  monaster\'  of 

iv,  N.  C,  Oct,  12,  1806.     He  pn>fessed  religion  after  „  ,.         „      '        ,  j  .u    i     •  j  t    »•       u*  i 

-  •   .  :      V .         .  ' .,  .         '    ,  ,.     .p      'l^    .,  Prtim.    He  was  a  learned  theologian  and  Latin  scholar, 

reaching  his  majonty,  and  entered  the  Tennessee  Con-       ,  ^^  .  *       »      i  r     u*     *i.         •.•        I 

1  1     10-4  u  .  »    T  A      •  -^j  *u  whose  attainments  not  only  won  for  him  the  position  of 

ference.     In  1854  he  went  to  Texas,  and  entered  the  .     •    »u       u    i    <•  v  *  u  ..    i  i-« 

^      .  ,  -,  ry    r  II     J-  J  •     lo-o  master  in  the  school  of  his  convent,  but  also  gave  him 

North-west  Texas  Conference.    He  died  m  18^8  or  ,.^  i  i  •.        j  i  r     u-     .u        .•        *  ^ 

l^^X     a      ■#•    ,       i- J         I />    /•  /•.!    ir  »'  literary  celebntv  and  earned  for  him  the  notice  of  the 

^^^Ll  ^  iTl  "-^7-          ^^^^'^"^  "/'**  ^'  ^-  emperor  Louis  the  Pious.     Wandelbert  was  a  devoted 
i^Hurch,  aoutn,  i«^»,  p.  /  /.  educator  and  scholar,  and  also  a  busy  writer.     He  left 
VTambaugh,  Abraham  B.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  numerous  works  at  his  death,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
minister,  was  bom  in  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  OcL  26,  only  two  of  which  are  still  exUnt.     The  fir^  entitled 
1815.    He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ;  joined  Vita  et  MiraatUi  S.  Goaris  Preahyteri,  was  published  at 
the  Ohio  Conference  in  1838,  and  ser\'ed  at  Jamestown,  Mayence  in  1489,  and  afterwards  incorporated  by  Suriua 
BeUefontaine,  East  Liberty,  Jamestown  a  second  term,  and  MabiUon  in  their  respective  Acta,    It  originated  in 
Columbus,  aiul  Circleville.     In  1844,  because  of  failing  the  desire  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  St.  Goar,  whose  cell 
health,  he  located,  stmiied  kw,  and  for  six  years  pur-  on  the  Rhine  was  given  to  the  monastery  of  PrUm  by 
sued  that  profession,  though  all  the  time  punishe*!  by  kings  Pepin  and  Chariemagne,  and  is  valuable  for  a 
a  guilty  conscience.     In  1862  he  was  readmitted  into  correct  apprehension  of  the  conditions  of  Cariovingian 
the  Conference,  in  which  he  laboreil  eamestly  until  his  times.     The  second  work,  a  Martyrologium,  is  more  im- 
Heath,  Aug.  14,  1878.     Mr.  Wambaugh  was  a  minister  portant.     It  was  written  in  verse,  and  completed  about 
of  large  ability,  reserved  among  strangers,  amiable  A.D.  850.     A  preface  in  prose  was  prefixed,  which  de- 
among  acquainunces,  always  very  dignified.    See  Afin-  scribes  the  different  meters  employed  by  him,  but  other- 
utes  iff  Annual  Conferences^  1878,  p.  146.  wise  not  in  general  use  in  his  age;  and  upon  this  follow 
"Wamen.     See  Vasama.  mj^  lyrics  whose  burden  is  the  invocation  of  God,  an  ad- 
Wan,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  one  of  the  infernal  ^resstothe  reader,  a  dedication  to  the  emperor  Lothaire, 
atreainl^  the  kingdoti  of  I^IL  a  statement  of  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  a  survey  of  the 
^^                  ^  different  parts  of  the  year.     The  martvrology  itself  be- 
'Wanadls,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  a  sumame  of  gi„s  ^ith  Jan.  1,  and  describes  in  brief  the  life,  charac- 
^^rew.  the  goddess  of  the  Wanes,  she  having  sprung  ter,  and  death  of  one  or  more  saints  for  each  day  in  the 
froni  that  nation.  year.    The  conclu.^ion  of  the  work  is  made  by  a  Hymniis 
W^anagaren  (or  Vanagaren  or Banaiaheren),  in  Omnes  Sanctos  in  Sapphic  verse ;  and  two  other  hymns 
in  Hindft  mythology,  is  the  son  of  the  giant-king  Bali,  on  the  seasons  and  pastoral  occupations,  etc.,  in  heroic 
\nd  reigned  in  Maralipuram.     Because  Krishna's  son  verse.     These  poems  cannot  be  regarded  as  successful 
Anuredh  enticed  his  daughter  and  was  captured.  Krish-  essays  in  poetry  so  much  as  they  must  be  considered 
kia  carried  on  a  war  with  him,  and  captured  his  king-  noteworthy  productions  of  the  learned  culture  of  that 
doim  notwithstanding  Sira's  defence,  and  cut  off  the  time.     The  martyrology,  unaccompanied  by  the  minor 
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poems  above  described,  was  first  published  in  1536  by 
Bede,  and  afterwards  by  Molanus,  in  Usuard,  and  com- 
pletely by  D'Achery,  in  the  SpicUegiuniy  v,  805  sq.  Wan- 
delbert  died  probably  in  the  year  870.  See  Trithemius, 
J)€  Scriptoi^us  EccL  p.  281  sq.;  Oudinus,  Comment,  de 
ScriptoribuSy  ii,  149  stj.;  Fabricius,  BUU,  Med.  et  Inf, 
fMiin.  vi,  314  sq.;  /list.  Lit.  de  la  France^  v,  377  sq.; 
BUhr,  Oesch.  d.  rdm.  Lit,  im  karol.  Zeitaltery  114  sq., 
229  s<i.;  f^chrijckhf  Kii'ckengesch,  xxiii,  215  sq.;  Rett- 
berg,  Kirchengefh.  Deutschiands,  i,  465,  482.— -Herzog, 
Real-Encydop.  s.  v. 

Wandering  Beggars,  Clebgy,  and  Monks.  See 
Vacantivi. 

Wandering  im  thk  Wildbrnicss.     See  Exodk; 

WlLDKRNl£88  OK  THK  WANDERING. 

Wandering  Je^^.    See  Jew,  The  WAyDSRTKG. 

Wandsworth,  a  large  village  of  England,  county 
of  Surrey,  on  the  Wandle,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Thames, 
five  miles  84)uth-we8t  of  St.  Paul's,  and  now  included  in 
the  city  of  London ;  noted  as  being  the  seat  of  the  first 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  first  presbyter^'.  In  1572 
the  first  presbytery  was  organized  secretly.  The  mem- 
bers were  Mr.  Field,  lecturer  of  Wandsworth ;  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Mitcham ;  Mr.  Crane,  of  Koehampton ;  Messrs.  Wil- 
cox, Standen,  Jackson,  Bouham,  Saintloe,  and  Edmonds ; 
and  afterwards  Messrs.  Travers,  Clarke,  Barber,  Gardi- 
ner, Crook,  Egerton,  and  a  number  of  ver>'  influendal 
laymen.  Eleven  elders  were  chosen,  and  their  duties 
described  in  a  register  entitled  The  Ordtrt  of  Wands- 
worth.     See  Presbytkrian  Churches. 

Wanes,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  a  people  the  loca- 
tion of  whose  country,  Wanaheim,  is  nofe  definitely 
given;  sometimcH  being  thought  to  be  on  the  Don 
(Tanais),  sometimes  on  Cape  North.  This  people 
is  remarkable  only  as  being  implicated  in  a  long  and 
frightful  war  with  the  Ai>a8,  which  seemed  to  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  both,  until  finally  fieace  was  made 
an<l  hostages  exchanged,  whereby  the  Asas  received 
Niord  and  Freia,  and  the  Wanes  Haner  and  Mimer. 
Both  parties  also  s[)it  into  a  cask,  from  whose  con- 
tents the  Asas  then  created  the  white  man  Quasor. 
The  Wanes  appear  to  have  been  an  experienced  peo- 
ple, because  their  lK»stages  inin»duced  the  worship 
of  deities  among  the  Asan.  They  seem,  however,  to 
have  been  inexperienced  in  state  management,  as  the 
Asas  made  HUner  their  kin;;,  while  the  wine  Mimer 
was  made  his  adviser;  from  this  is  explaincil  the  fact 
of  the  partial  submission  of  the  Wanes  to  the  conquer- 
ing Asas. 

Wangnereck,  Hkinrich,  a  German  Jesuit,  was 
bora  in  1595,  and  died  Nov.  11, 1664.  He  wrote,  A^ofa 
in  Covjetsionem  S.  A  vgustini: — De  Creatiotw.  A  mma  Ra- 
tionnlis: — .4  tititheses  CnthoUcai  de  Fide  et  Bonis  OperibiiSj 
A  t'^ntltjf  J I '.  r/,  XX^  Con/essionis  A  ugusttma  Oppositte : 
— Judicium  Theolof/iaim  super  Qu(estione :  an  Pax^qua- 
lem  fJfitiderant  Proffsf(intt'S,sit  secundum  se  fllicitaf  etc 
See  Witte, />»<iW«i/»  Biotp-aphicum ;  Alegambe, /yt^io- 
theca  Scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeiives 
Gelehrten-Leriktyu,  s.  v.      (B.  P.) 

Wanker,  Ferdinand  Geminian,  a  Catholic  divine 
of  (iermany,  was  born  OcL  1,  1758,  at  Freiburg,  in  the 
Breisgau,  where  he  also  studied,  and  where,  on  account 
of  his  excellent  examination,  he  was  promoted  as  doctor 
of  divinitv.  In  1782  he  received  holv  orders  at  Con- 
stance,  in  1783  was  made  subregcns  at  the  seminary  in 
Freiburg,  and  in  1788  was  appointed  professor  of  ethics. 
For  a  great  many  years  he  occupied  this  chair,  and  was 
about  to  be  confirmed  as  archbishop  of  Freiburg,  when 
he  die<i,  Jan.  19, 1824.  lie  is  the  author  of  Christliche 
SittenUrhre.  (Ulm,  1794 ;  3d  ed.  Vienna,  l«IO).  He  also 
wrote,  Ueber  Veniunft  und  Offanbaruug  in  Hinsicht  «///* 
die  moralLtchen  Btdiirfnisse  der  Maischheit  (ibid.  1804; 
new  e<l.  Freiburg,  1819):  —  Vorlesungen  iiber  Religion 
mich  VfimunJ)  und  OjJtnb<irung  (Mayence,  1828),  etc. 
His  works  were  edited  by  Friedrich  Weick  (Sulzbach, 
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1830  sq.  4  voLb.).  See  Werner,  Gesck.  der  hatkoMen 
Theologte^  p.  264 ;  Hug,  Rede  auf  Ftrd.  Wasdoer,  Dr.  i. 
Prof,  der  Theologie ;  Theologisches  URwerwal'Laribm, 
8.  V. ;  Winer,  Handhuck  der  theolog.  LiL  i,  286,816;  ii, 
324,826.     (a  P.) 

Wanley,  Nathan iei^  an  English  clergyman  ind 
author,  was  born  at  Leicester  in  1633,  and  educated  it 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  became  minister  at  Beeby, 
Leicestershire, and  subsequently  vicarof  Trinity  Chuidi, 
Coventr\'.  He  died  in  1680.  Mr.  Wanley  was  the  in. 
thor  of  Vox  Dei;  or^  The  Great  Duty  o/ ReJIection ^pon 
a  Man's  Own  Ways  (London.  1658):— rA<  Wondenof 
the  Little  World;  or,  A  General  History  of  Man  (m): 
— The  Jiistory  of  Man;  or,  The  Womirs  of  Uumm 
Nature  in  Relation  to  the  Vitiues,  Vices,  and  DrftCU  of 
Both  Sexes  (1704).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  mi 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Wanaleben,  Johann  Michaki^  an  Oriental  schoV- 
ar  and  traveller  in  Abyssinia  and  Eg%'pt,  was  bom  \^ 
Thuringia  in  1635.     He  was  living  at'Erfurth  in  1663. 
when  he  was  sent  by  Ernest,  duke  of  Saxe-(!iotha,  wi^'^ 
instructions  to  conciliate,  if  possible,  the  good-will  of  r  1^^ 
Abyssinians,  and  open  up  the  way  for  teachers  of  rV^^ 
Reformed  religion.     He  lingered  in  Egypt,  and,  on  ^^^* 
return,  not  being  able  to  account  for  the  money  intna 
ed  to  him,  revolted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
1667.     He  then  went  to  Paris,  whence  he  was  sent 
Coll)ert>,  in  1672,  to  £g>'pt,  to  purchase  rare  manuscrk 
for  the  king's  library.     In  1678  he  became  vicar  c»  ^  a 
church  near  Fontainebleau,  and  subsequently  vicar        of 
Bouron,  where  he  died  in  1679.     He  was  the  autho^r-  of 
Historia  Ecclesia  Alexandrinte : — ReUizione  deUo  S^^mTato 
Presente  deW  EgUto: — Nourelle  Relation  en  Forrnmmi_    ^ 
Journal  de  son  Voyage  Fait  en  Egypte  (1677).  .Se^ 

Mosheim,  fIist,ofthe  Church,  bk.  iv,  cent,  xvii,  §  i^  ,n/ 
1,  ch.  n. 

Waple,  Edward,  an  English  clergyman  oC     f^^ 
17th  century,  became  prebendary  of  Bath  and  We7l«^ 
1677;  archdeacon  of  Taunton  in  1682;  prebendarx- of 
Winchester  in  1690;  and  dietl  in  1712.     He  was /^ 
author  of  Book  of  the  Revelation  Paraphrased  (1693):^ 
and  Seventy  Setmofts  (1714-20,  3  vols.;  a  second  edi- 
tion with  Life,  1729).     See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  md 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Wappers,  Gustave,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  bon* 
at  Antwerp  in  1803.     He  studied  there,  and  afterwaidd>^ 
at  Paris,  where  he  adopted  the  style  of  the  Romantic 
school.     In  1830  he  produced  the  Devotions  oftht  Bur- 
gonuisters  of  I^yden,  which  establishe<l  his  repuution 
I  an  original  historical  painter.      He  was  aecreUry  of 
Leopold  I,  who  made  him  a  baron :  and  was  director  of 
the  Academy  of  Antwerp  until  about  1855,  when  he 
removed  to  Paris,  and  died  there  Dec  6, 1874.     Amonf 
his  best  works  are,  Christ  at  the  Sepulchre : — Charles  I 
Taking  l^ave  of  his  Children  .-—Charles  IX  on  the  Sights  ^ 
of  St.  Bartholomew : — and  Execution  of  A  nne  Boleyn. 

War  (prop.  QHJ,  iroKipoi,  but  repreitented  in  th^  ^ 
Heb.  by  many  subsidiary  terms),  Hkbrew.     We  maw^-^ 
define  war  as  "  an  attempt  to  decide  a  cooteat  betweei^  "^^ 
princes,  states,  or  large  bodies  of  people,  by  resorting  Xm-^ 
excessive  acts  of  violence,  and  compelling  claims  to  \»^^ 
conceded  by  force." 

I.  Early  History  of  IKar/arf.— This  we  treat,  hoi^"^*^ 
ever,  only  in  its  relation  to  the  Hebrews. 

1.  PatriarchaL — It  is  probable  that  the  first  wa^.**"** 
originated  in  nomad  life,  and  were  occasioned  by  fl#  9" 
dispute  which  arose  between  wandering  tribes  for  tW  M 
exclusive  possession  of  pasturage  favorable  to  ih^^tf'  ^ 
docks  and  herds.     Tribes  which  lived  by  hunting  we»  -^^ 
naturally  more  warlike  than  thoee  which  led  a  pm^jurm.M^" 
life;  and  the  latter,  again,  were  more  devoted  to  «h^ 
than  agricultural  races.     There  was  almost  a  natuB.^  -^^^ 
source  of  hostility  between  these  races;  the  hunt^' ^'^' 
were  enraged  against  the  shepherds  because  they  — ^, 

propriated  animals  by  domestication*  and  the  abephe^^veyss^ 
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equally  hated  the  agriculrurists  because  they  appropri- 
ated laud  by  tillage,  and  thus  limited  the  range  of  pas- 
turage.    Hunting  also  indisposed  those  who  lived  by 
the  chase  to  pursue  more  toilsome  and  less  exciting  oc- 
cupations; those  who  thus  supported  themselves  sought 
to  throw  all  the  burden  of  manual  labor  on  their  wives, 
their  children,  and  afterwards  on  persons  whom  they 
minced  to  slavery.     There  is  a  universal  tradition  in 
Western  Asia,  that  Nimroil,  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
^a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,"  was  the  first  who 
^ngajf^ed  in  extensive  wars  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
slaves,  and  that  he  was  also  the  first  who  introduced 
the  practice  of  compelling  conquered  nations  to  rescue 
themselves  by  the  payment  of  tribute  as  a  ransom.    So 
early  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  find  that  wars  were 
undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  slaves 
tnd  tribute.     Chedorlaomer  forced  several  neighb<»ring 
^riiicea,  including  the  king  of  Sodom,  to  pay  him  trib- 
ite  f«ir  twelve  vears;  and  when  thev  ceased  to  submit 
:o  ttiiA  exaction,  he  invaded  their  territories  for  the  pur- 
XK«e  of  reducing  the  inhabitants  to  slavery.     He  suc- 
ceeded, and  carried  away  a  host  of  captives,  among 
nrhora  were  Lot  and  his  family ;  but  the  prisoners  wore 
rescued  bv  Abraham. 

« 

2.  A  mong  the  Early  Nations^  Neighbors  to  the  Israel' 
U^ts. — From  the  existing  monuments  of  Egypt  and  As- 
ityria,  we  leani  that  war  was,  among  the  ancient  na- 
tions, the  main  business  of  life.     The  Egyptians  early 
po8(iease<l  a  considerable  standing  army,  which  was  prob- 
ably kept  up  by  conscription.     "  Wherever,"  says  Ro- 
aellini,  "  the  armies  are  represented  on  the  great  monu- 
ments of  Ejcypt,  they  are  composed  of  troo|is  of  infantry, 
armed  with  the  bow  or  lance,  and  of  ranks  of  war-char- 
iotA,  drawn  by  two  horses.    The  few  figures  upon  horses 
almost  all  belong  \jo  foreigners."     Chariots  also  appear 
in  Homer,  as  the  principal  strength  of  the  Egyptian 
army  {Iliad,  ix,  383).     ChampoUion  also  says  of  the 
war-chariots :  "  This  was  the  cavalry  of  the  age ;  cav- 
alry', properly  speaking,  did  not  exist  then  in  Egypt." 
Hence,  when  Pharaoh  pursued  the  fugitive  Hebrews, 
he  ^  took  six  hundred  chosen  chariots,"  evidently  the 
royal  guard ;  and  also  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  L  e.  the 
remainder  of  his  disposable  mounted  forces;  as  the  in- 
fantry could  not  well  take  part  in  the  pursuit,     '*  And 
the  Egyptians  followed  them  and  overtook  them,  where 
(hey  were  encamped  by  the  sea,  all  the  chariot-horses 
>r  Pharaoh  and  his  riders  and  his  host"  (Exod.  xiv,  6, 7, 
',  23,  25,  26,  28).     The  Assyrian  monuments  exhumed 
y  Botta  and  Layard  exhibit  the  military  force  of  the 
Lasyrians  as  composed  of  infantry,  armed  with  the  bow 
nd  the  lance ;  also  of  war-chariots  and  regular  cavalry 
Isa.  xxxvi,  8,  9;  Ezek.  xxiii,  12).     The  war-chariots 
rhich  are  depicted  on  the  walls  of  Khorsabad  are  low, 
rith  two  small  wheels,  with  one  or  two  persons  stand- 
ng  In  each, besides  the  driver;  the  horses  are  full  of 
nettle,  some  of  them  splendidly  caparisoned  (Nah.  iii, 
i,  .3).     See  Chariot. 

IL  MilUary  Tactics  among  the  Hebrews,  —  (In  this 
lection  we  follow  Kitto's  Cyclopmdia,)  The  Hebrew 
nation,  so  long  as  it  continued  in  Egyptian  bondage, 
might  be  regarded  as  unacquainted  with  military  af- 
fairs, since  a  jealous  government  would  scarcely  permit 
so  numerous  and  dense  a  population  as  the  pastoral 
families  of  Israel  which  retained  their  seat  in  Goshen 
certainly  were  to  be  in  possession  of  the  means  of  re- 
sistance to  authority ;  but,  placed  as  this  portion  of  the 
people  was,  with  the  wanderers  of  the  wilderness  to  the 
south  and  the  mountain  robbers  of  Edom  to  the  east, 
some  kind  of  defence  must  have  been  provided  to  pro- 
tect its  cattle  and,  in  a  measure,  to  cover  Lower  Egypt 
itself  from  foreign  inroads!  Probably  the  laboring  pop- 
ulation, scattered  as  bondmen  through  the  Delta,  were 
alone  destitute  of  weapons;  while  the  shepherds  had 
the  same  kind  oS  defensive  arms  which  are  still  in  use 
and  allowed  to  all  classes  in  Eastern  countries,  whatever 
be  their  condition.  Thb  mixed  state  of  their  sociiil 
po:»ition  appears  to  be  countenanced  by  the  fact  that, 


when  suddenly  permitted  to  depart,  the  whole  organi- 
zation required  for  the  movement  of  such  a  multitude 
was  clearly  in  force ;  yet  not  a  word  is  said  about  phys- 
ical means  to  resist  the  pursuing  Egyptians,  although 
at  a  subsequent  period  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
wanting  to  invade  Palestine,  but  that  special  causes  pre- 
vented them  from  being  immediately  resorted  to.  The 
Israelites  were,  therefore,  partly  armed ;  they,  doubtless, 
had  their  bows  and  arrows,  clubs,  and  darta,  wicker  or 
ox-hide  shields,  and  helmets  (caps)  of  skins  or  of  woven 
rushes. 

From  their  familiar  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  insti- 
tutions, the  Israelites,  doubtless,  copied  their  military 
organization,  as  soon  as  they  were  free  from  bondage, 
and  became  inured  to  a  warlike  life  during  their  forty 
years*  wandering  in  the  desert ;  but  with  this  remarka- 
ble difference,  that  while  Egypt  reckoned  her  hundred 
thousands  of  regulars,  either  drawn  from  the  provinces 
or  nomes  Dy  a  kind  of  conscription,  such  as  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  monuments,  or  from  a  military  caste  of  hereditary 
soldiers,  the  Hebrew  people,  having  preserved  the  patri- 
archal institution  of  nomads,  were  embodied  by  fami- 
lies and  tribes,  as  is  plainly  proved  by  the  order  of  march 
which  was  preserved  during  their  pilgrimage  to  the 
Land  of  Promise.  That  order  likewise  reveals  a  mili- 
tary circumstance  which  seems  to  attest  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  greatest  and  most  warlike  masses  was 
not  on  the  left  of  the  order  of  movement — that  is,  to- 
wards their  immediate  enemies — but  alwavs  to  the  front 
and  right,  as  if  even  then  the  most  serious  opposition 
might  be  expected  from  the  east  and  north-east — possi- 
bly from  a  renrMiiiscence  of  past  invasions  of  the  giant 
races  and  of  the  first  conquerors,  furnished  with  cavalry 
and  chariota,  having  come  from  those  directions. 

At  the  time  of  the  departure  of  Israel,  horses  were 
not  yet  abundant  in  Eg}'pt,  for  the  pursuing  army  hail 
only  six  hundred  chariots;  and  the  shepherd  people 
were  even  prohibited  from  breeding  or  possessing  them. 
The  Hebrews  were  enjoined  to  trust,  under  divine  pro- 
tection, to  the  energies  of  infantry  alone,  their  future 
countr}'  being  chiefly  within  the  basin  of  high  moun- 
tains, and  the  march  thither  over  a  district  of  Arabia 
where,  to  this  day,  horses  are  not  in  use.  We  may  in- 
fer that  the  inspired  lawgiver  rejected  horses  because 
they  were  already  known  to  be  less  tit  for  defence  at 
home  than  for  distant  expeditions  of  conquest,  in  which 
it  was  not  intended  that  the  chosen  people  should  en- 

Where  such  exact  order  and  instruction  existed,  it 
may  not  be  doubted  that  in  military  affairs,  upon  which, 
in  the  first  years  of  emancipation,  so  much  of  future 
power  and  success  was  to  depend,  measures  no  less 
appropriate  were  taken,  and  that,  with  the  Egyptian 
model  universallv  known,  similar  institutions  or  others 
equally  efficient  were  adopted  by  the  Israelites.  Great 
tribal  ensigns  they  had,  and  thence  we  may  infer  the 
existence  of  others  for  subordinate  divisions.  Like  the 
Egyptians,  they  could  move  in  columns  and  form  well- 
ordered  ranks  in  deep  fronts  of  battle;  and  they  acted 
upon  the  best  suggestions  of  human  ingenuity  united 
with  physical  daring,  except  when  expressly  ordered  to 
trust  to  divine  interposition.  The  force  of  circumstances 
caused  in  time  modifications  of  importance  to  be  made, 
where  doctrine  had  interfered  with  what  was  felt  to 
hinge  on  political  necessities;  but  even  then  they  were 
Ifing  and  urgently  wanted  before  they  took  place,  al- 
though the  people  in  religion  were  constantly  disregard- 
ing the  most  important  points,  and  forsaking  that  God 
who,  they  all  knew  and  believed,  had  taken  them  out 
of  bondage  to  make  them  a  great  nation.  Thus,  al- 
though, from  the  time  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Manas- 
seh  received  their  allotment  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  pos- 
session of  horses  became  in  some  measure  necessarv  to 
<lefend  their  frontier,  still  the  people  persisted  for  ages 
in  abstaining  from  them,  and  even  in  the  time  of  David 
would  not  use  them  when  they  were  actually  captured ; 
but  when  the  policy  of  Solomon  had  made  extensive 
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conquests,  the  injunction  was  set  aside,  because  horses 
became  alUimpurtanU  Fniro  the  Captivity  till  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  remnant  of  the  Kant- 
eni  tribes  were  in  part  warlike  equestrian  nomadtt,  who 
Htruck  tem»r  into  the  heart  of  the  formidable  Persian 
cavalry,  won  ^eat  battles,  and  even  captured  I'arthiaii 
kings.  When  Ixith  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Lsracl 
were  again  confined  to  the  owmntainH,  they  retluced 
their  cavalry  to  a  small  budy;  because,  it  may  be,  the 
nature  of  the  w>il  within  the  basin  of  the  Libanus  wa>. 
as  it  Ktill  is,  unfavorable  to  breeding  hontes.  Another 
instance  of  unwillingness  to  violate  aiK'ient  institutitnis 
is  found  in  the  Hebrews  abstaining  from  active  war  on 
the  Sabbath  until  the  time  of  the  Maccaboes. 

There  are,  however,  indications  in  their  militar}-  trans- 
actions, from  the  time  Assyrian  and  Persian  conquerors 
pressed  upon  the  israelitish  states,  and  still  more  after 
the  Captivity,  which  show  the  influence  of  Asiatic  mili- 
tary ideas,  according  to  which  the  masses  do  ifk>tact  with 
<inlered  unitv,  but  trui»t  to  the  more  ad\'enturous  in  the 
van  to  d(>cide  the  fate  of  battle.  Later  still,  under  the 
Maccalices,  the  systematic  discipline  of  Macetlonian  im-  ; 
portal  ion  can  be  observed,  even  thongh  in  Asia  thi> 
Greek  methtxl  of  training,  founded  on  math<'matical 
principles,  had  never  been  fully  oomplie<l  with,  or  had 
been  modified  bv  the  existence  of  new  circiunstancen 
and  new  elements  of  destruction;  such,  for  example,  ns 
the  use  of  great  botiies  of  light  cavalry-,  showering  mill- 
i(»ns  of  arrows  u\ion  their  enemies,  and  lighting  elephants  i 
introduced  bv  the  Ptolemies.  ' 

But  all  these  practices  became  again  modified  in 
Western  Asia  when  Kiiman  dominion  had  su|)erse<led  { 
the  (vreek  kingdoms.     £ven  the  Jews,  as  is  evident  i 
from  Joseph UM,  modelled  their  military  force  on  the  Im- 
perial plan;  their  infantry  became  armed  and  was  ma- 
nceuvred  in  acc«irdance  with  that  system  which  every-  i 
where  gave  victory  by  means  of  the  firmness  and  m«>- 
bility  which  it  imparted.     The  masses  were  composed 
of  cohorta,  or  tlieir  e(|uivaleuts,  consisting  of  t'enturi« 
and  decuriie,  or  subtiiviHions  into  hundreds,  fifties,  ami 
tens — similar   to   modem   battalions,  I'ompanies,  and  i 
squads;  and  the  commanders  were  of  like  grades  and  : 
numbers.     Thus  the  |iei>ple  of  Israel  and  the  nations  | 
around  them  cannot  be  accurately  considered,  in  a  mili- 
tary view,  without  taking  into  account  the  successive 
changes  here  noticed;  for  they  had  the  same  influence 
which  military  innovations  had  in  Kun>|)e  lietween  the 
seras  of  Charlemagne  and  the  emperor  Charles  V,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  cannon— that  invention  for  a  long 
time  making  no  greater  alteration  in  the  constitution  ' 
of  armies  than  the  (»erfection  of  war  machines  produce<l ' 
upon  the  militar}*  institutions  of  antiquity. 

The  army  of  Israel  was  chiefly  conqMiseil  of  infantry, 
as  before  reu)arked,  formeil  into  a  traineil  body  of  i»|)ear- 
men,  and,  in  greater  numbers,  <»f  sliiigers  and  archers. ' 
with  horses  and  chariots  in  small  pro^Mirtion.  excepting  '■ 
during  the  periods  when  the  kingdom  exteiuled  over 
the  desert  to  the  Ked  Sea.  The  irregulars  were  drawn 
from  the  families  and  tribes,  {Mirticularly  Ephraim  ami 
Benjamin;  but  the  heavy -armed  derived  their  chief 
strength  from  Judah,  and  were,  it  api>ear»,  C(»Ilected  by 
a  kind  of  conscription — by  tribes,  like  the  earlier  Roman 
armies  —  not  thnmgh  the  instrumentality  of  selected 
oflicers,  but  by  genealogists  of  each  tribe  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  princes.  Of  those  returned  on  the 
rolls,  a  proportion  greater  or  less  was  selected,  acc(»rding 
to  the  exigency  of  the  time ;  and  the  whole  male  pi»|>u- 
lation  might  be  called  out  on  extraordinar}'  occasions. 
When  kings  had  rendered  the  system  of  government 
better  organized,  there  was  an  ollicer  denominate<i 
"ittSTb,  xhotvr^  a  sort  of  muster- master,  who  had  re- 
turns of  the  efTective  force  or  numl>er  of  soldiers  ready 
for  8er\'ice,  but  who  was  sulM»rdinate  to  the  "^B'^O,  »o- 
pher^  or  scribe,  a  kind  of  secretary  of  state.  These  of- 
ficer!*, or  the  nhot^rim,  struck  out  or  excused  fn)m  ser- 
vice: (1)  those  who  had  buih  a  house  without  having 


yet  inhabited  it;  (2)  those  who  had  planted  an  olifeor 
vineyard  and  had  not  tasted  the  fruit,  which  gave  letre 
of  absence  for  five  years ;  (S)  those  who  were  betrotbd. 
or  had  been  married  less  than  one  year:  ('4)  thf  faint- 
hearted, which  may  mean  the  constitutionally  deliraie, 
rather  than  the  cowardly. as  that  quality  is  Mfldum  umi. 
ed  without  persoual  inconvenience,  and  where  it  U  uo 
longer  a  shame  the  rule  would  destmy  everA'  levy. 

The  levies  were  drille<l  to  march  in  ranks  [\  I'liriHi. 
xii,  38),  anil  in  column  by  fives  (C"*ir^n,  chtmutkim\ 
abreast  (ICxtxl.  xiii.  18) ;  hence  it  may  be  inferml  ihu 
they  U»m>wed  fn>m  the  Egyptian  system  a  decimal  for* 
mation  —  two  fifties  in  each  division  making  i  solid 
S4|uare,  equal  in  rank  and  file :  for  twice  ten  in  ruikaad 
five  in  file  being  tohl  off  by  right-hand  and  feft-haod 
files,  a  command  to  the  left-hand  files  U>  face  abuat  lod 
march  six  or  eight  paces  to  the  rear,  then  to  frnnt  tad 
take  (Hie  step  to  the  right,  wiKild  nuke  the  hundrFd  i 
solid  square,  with  only  the  addititmal  distance  brtwrra 
the  right-hand  or  unmoved  tiles  necesMr}'  ii>  uw  the 
shield  and  spear  without  hindrance;  while  the  (le|itli 
being  again  reduce<l  to  five  tiles,  they  could  face  to  the 
right  or  left  and  march  firmly  in  c«»lumii.  {lassing  even- 
kind  of  ground  without  breaking  or  lengthening  their 
order.     The  pentastichous  system,  or  arraiigeineni  uf 
five  men  in  depth,  was  efTectetl  by  the  simple  evoluiiiMi 
just  inentione<l.  to  its  «twn  condensatitMi  to  double  num- 
lM>r,  and  at  the  same  time  aff(»nletl  the  necessary  ipsiv 
Ix'tween  the  standing  files  of  spearmen,  or  light  infiDtry. 
for  handling  their  weapons  withmit  obstacle— alwi\» 
a  primary  obj«rt  in  every  ancient  syatem  of  traininif. 
Between  the  fifth  and  sixth  rank  there  was  thu^i^'e 
made  for  the  ensign-liearer,  who,  as  he  then  stoud  pre- 
cisely between  the  c«im|)anies  of  fifty  each,  hail  pn>b«bly 
some  additional  width  to  handle  his  ensign,  beiiiK  Mr 
tioned  tietween  the  four  middlemost  men  in  the  squire— 
having  five  men  in  file  and  five  in  rank  before,  bebiuL 
and  on  each  side.     There  he  was  the  regiUator  uf  their 
order,  coming  to  the  front  in  advancing,  and  to  the  reir 
in  retreating;  and  this  may  explain  why  irnxo^.i^. 
and  the  Hebrew  degtl  and  Hen,  an  ensign,  are  in  many 
cases  regarde<l  as  synonymous.     Although  neither  the 
Egyptian  depth  of  formation,  if  we  may  judge  fn'Si 
their  pictured  monuments,  nor  the  (ireek  phaliiix.  iH>r 
the  Roman  legion,  was  c«>nstructed  upon  decimal  pnuci- 
pies,  yet  the  former  was  no  doubt  so  in  its  origin,  aiii^ 
it  was  the  model  of  the  Israelites:  and  the  letiastich^^ 
system,  which  aften^ards  succeetled,  shows  that  it  ws»'^ 
not  the  original,  since  even  in  the  phalanx,  where  tl*' 
files  formed,  broke,  and  doubled  by  fbura,  eights,  uf^ 
teens,  and  thirty-twos,  there  remained  names  of  scctiu*  ** 
which  indicated  the  first- mentioned  division.     Sue** 
was  the  pentacontari'hy,  denoting  some  arrangeme  "^ 
of  fifty,  while  in  reality  it  consisted  of  sixty-fimr;  aa- 
the  deiwiy  and  decurio,  though  derived  from  a  decin^ 
order,  signified  an  entire  file  or  a  compact  line  in  t  "^ 
phalanx,  without  reference  to  numlwr. 

With  centuries  thus  arrange<l  in  masses,  both  mow—* 
ble  and  solid,  a  front  of  battle  ciMild  lie  formed  in  sin     ' 
decimal  pntgression  to  a  thousand,  ten  thousaiMl.an 
an  army  at  all  times  formidable  by  its  depth,  and 
the  facility  it  affordeti  for  tlie  light  triMifiii.  chari** 
war,  and  cavalry  to  rallv  Itehind  and  to  iwHie  f — 
thence  to  the  front.     Archers  and  slingers  couki 
their  missiles  from  the  rear,  which  would  be  more 

tain  to  reach  an  enemy  in  cluae  conflict  than  was  t   : 

found  t  he  case  with  the  ivreek  pltaUuix,  because  r 
the  great  depth  of  that  body  missiles  from  b«hiiid 
liable  to  fall  among  its  own  front  ranka.     These  • 
sions  were  commanded,  it  seems,  bv  Q'^2'^Sp,  heir  -^ 
<»fficers  in  charge  of  one  thousand,  who.  in  the 
ages,  may  have  been  the  beads  of  houses,  but  ii^^B 
time  of  the  kings  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  an^^K 
a  seat  in  the  councils  of  war:  but  the  commander  -^l-  w 
host,  KSSn  b?  "%t;,  rar  nl  ha-tMahd—fncYi  as       •f* 
Abner,  Beuaiah,  etc. — was  either  the  judge,  or,  unA  ^rct 
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judge  or  king,  the  supreme  head  of  the  army,  and  one 
>rthe  highest  officers  in  the  State,  fie  a.s  well  as  the 
Ling  had  an  armor-bearer,  whose  duty  was  not  only  to 
tear  his  shield,  spear,  or  bow,  and  to  carry  orders,  but, 
ibovc  all,  tt»  be  at  the  chief's  side  in  tlie  hour  of  battle 
Judg.  ix,  M;  1  Sam.  xiv,  G;  xxxi,  4,  ft).  liesides  the 
t)yal  guanls  there  was,  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  time  of 
[>avid,  a  select  troop  of  heroes,  who  appear  to  have  had 
in  iustitution  verj'  similar  in  principle  to  our  modern 
)rdeT8  of  knighthood,  and  may  have  originated  the  dis- 
inctive  marks  already  pointed  out  as  used  by  the  Ko- 
nanA ;  for  it  seems  they  strewed  their  hair  with  gold- 
lust.     See  Armor. 

In  military  operations,  such  as  marches  in  (]uest  of, 
>r  in  the  presence  of,  an  enemy,  and  in  order  of  battle, 
he  forces  were  formed  into  three  divisions,  each  com- 
oanded  by  a  chief  captain  or  commander  of  a  corps,  or 
hird  part  (IC^b^,  shalish),  as  was  also  the  case  with 
>ther  armies  of  the  East;  these  constituted  the  centre 
jid  right  and  left  wing,  and  during  a  march  forroe<i  the 
'«n,  centre,  and  rear.  The  great  camp  in  the  wilder- 
lefta  waA  composed  of  four  of  these  triple  bodies  disposed 
II  a  quadrangle,  each  front  having  a  great  central  stand- 
inl  for  its  leading  tribe,  and  another  tribal  one  in  each 
ring. 

The  war-cry  of  the  Hebrews  was  not  intonated  by 
he  ensign-bearers,  as  in  tlie  West^  but  by  a  Levite ;  for 
me«tJi  had  likewise  charge  of  the  trumpets  and  the 
louiiding  of  signals ;  and  one  of  them,  called  "  the  anoint- 
m1  for  war,**  who  is  said  to  have  had  the  charge  of  ani- 
nating  the  army  to  action  by  an  oration,  may  have 
lM^en  ap|>oinied  to  utter  the  cry  of  battle  ( Dent,  xx,  2).  It 
was  a  mere  shout  (1  Sam.  xvii,  20),  or,  as  in  later  ages, 
fiaUtlujfik!  while  the  so-called  mottoes  of  the  central 
banners  <»f  the  four  great  sides  of  the  square  of  Judah, 
Reulien,  Kphraim,and  Dan  were  more  likely  the  battle- 
•ongs  which  each  of  the  fronts  of  the  mighty  army  had 
Bang  on  c«>mmencing  the  march  or  advancing  to  do  bat- 
tle ( Numb,  x,  34, 35, 36 ;  Deut.  vi,  4).  These  verses  may 
have  been  sung  even  before  the  two  books  wherein  they 
ire  now  found  were  written,  and  indeed  the  sense  of  the 
text  indicates  a  past  tense.  It  was  to  these,  we  think, 
Jehosha[)bat  addressed  himself  when  about  to  engage 
the  Moabites :  he  ordered  '*  the  singers  before  the  Lord** 
A>  chant  the  response  (2  Chron.  xx,  21), "  Praise  the  Lord, 
or  his  mercy  endureth  forever.**  With  regard  to  the 
lass-word,  the  sign  of  mutual  recognition  i»ccnrs  in  Judg. 
rW,  18,  when,  after  the  men  had  blown  their  trum|>ets 
ind  shown  light,  they  cried, ''  The  sword  of  tlie  Loni 
ind  of  (vi<leon** — a  repetition  of  the  very  words  over- 
leard  by  that  chief  while  watching  the  hostile  army. 

Before  an  engagement  the  Hebrew  soldiers  were 
^red  fatigue  as  much  as  possible,  and  food  was  dis- 
ributed  to  them ;  their  arms  were  enjoined  to  be  in  the 
>e39t  onier,  and  they  formed  a  line,  as  before  described, 
>f  solid  squares  of  hundreds,  each  square  being  ten  deep, 
iiid  as  many  in  breadth,  with  sufficient  intervals  be- 
tween the  files  to  allow  of  facility  in  the  movemeutx, 
the  management  of  the  arms,  and  the  passage  to  the 
front  or  rear  of  slingers  and  archers.  These  last  occu- 
pied potfts  according  to  circumstances,  on  the  fianks  or 
in  advance,  but  in  the  heat  of  battle  were  sheltere<l  be- 
hind the  squares  of  spearmen ;  the  slingers  were  always 
atatiunoi  in  the  rear,  until  they  were  onlered  forward 
to  cover  the  front,  impede  a  hostile  approach,  or  com- 
mence an  engagement,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  mod- 
em skirmishers.  Meantime  the  king,  or  his  represcnt- 
atire,  appeared  clad  in  the  sacred  ornaments  ("^l^nn 
V'ip,  kadrey  bSdeshf  in  our  version  rendered  "  the  beauty 
of  holiness,"  Psa.  ex,  3 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  21),  and  proceeded 
to  make  the  final  dispasitions  for  battle,  in  the  middle 
of  his  chosen  braves,  and  attended  by  priests,  who,  by 
thdr  exhortations,  animated  the  ranks  within  hearing. 
while  the  tntmpeCs  waited  to  sound  the  signal.  It  wan 
■ow,  with  the  enemy  at  hand,  we  may  suppose,  that  the 


slingers  would  he  ordered  to  pass  forward  between  the 
inter\'als  of  the  line,  and,  opening  their  order,  would  let 
fly  their  stone  or  leaden  missiles,  until,  by  the  gradual 
approach  of  the  opposing  fnnits,  they  would  be  hemmed 
in  and  recalleil  to  the  rear,  or  ordered  to  take  an  appro- 
priate position.    Then  was  the  time  when  the  trum|K.'i- 
beariug  priests  received  command  to  sound  the  charge, 
and  when  the  shout  of  battle  burst  forth  from  the  raMk>. 
The  signal  being  given,  the  heavy  infantry  w<»uld  preo^ 
forward  under  cover  of  their  shields,  with  the  n^\  ro- 
machy  protruded  directly  upon  the  front  of  the  enemy : 
the  rear  ranks  might  then,  when  so  armed,  cast  their 
darts,  and  the  archers,  behind  them  all,  shoot  high,  so 
as  to  pitch  their  arrows  over  the  lines  before  them  into 
the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy  beyond.    If  the  opposing 
forces  broke  through  the  line,  we  may  imagine  a  Inxly  of 
charioteers  in  reseri-e  rushing  from  their  post  and  charg- 
ing in  among  the  disjointed  ranks  of  the  enemy  before 
they  could  reconstruct  their  order;  or,  wheeling  round 
a  flank,  fall  upon  the  rear ;  or  being  encountered  by  a 
similar  manoeuvre,  and  perhaps  repulsed,  or  rescued  by 
Hebrew  cavalry.     The  king,  meanwhile,  surrounded  by 
his  princes,  posted  close  to  the  rear  of  his  line  of  battle* 
and,  in  Xhe  middle  of  showered  missiles,  would  watch  the 
enemy  and  strive  to  remedy  every  disorder.     Thus  it 
was  that  several  of  the  sovereigns  of  Judah  were  slain 
(2  Chron.  xviii,  33 ;  xxxv,  23),  and  that  such  an  enor- 
mous waste  of  human  life  took  place;  for  two  hostile 
';  lines  of  masses,  at  least  ten  in  depth,  advancing  under 
the  confidence  of  breastplate  and  shield,  when  once  en- 
gaged hand  to  hand,  had  difilculties  of  no  ordinary  nat- 
ure to  retreat;  because  the  hindermost  ranks, not  being 
exposed  personally  to  the  first  slaughter,  would  not^  and 
the  foremost  could  not,  fall  back;  neither  coulil  the 
commanders  disengage  the  line  without  a  certainty  of 
being  routed.     The  fate  of  the  day  was  therefore  no 
longer  within  the  control  of  the  chief,  and  nothing  but 
obstinate  valor  was  left  to  decide  the  victory.     Hence, 
with  the  stubborn  character  of  the  Jews,  battles  fought 
among  themselves  were  particularly  sanguinary ;  such, 
for  example,  as  that  in  which  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel, 
was  defeated  by  Abijah  of  Judah  (xiii,  3-17),  wherein, 
if  there  be  no  error  of  copyists,  there  was  a  greater 
slaughter  than  in  ten  such  battles  as  that  of  Leipsic,  al- 
though on  that  occasion  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
'  sand  combatants  were  engaged  for  three  successive  days, 
pn»vided  with  all  the  implements  of  modem  destmction 
in  full  activity.     Under  such  circumstances  defeat  led 
to  irretrievable  confusion,  and,  where  either  party  pos- 
sessed superiority  in  cavalry  and  chariots  of  war,  it 
would  be  matc'rially  increased ;  but  where  the  infantry 
alone  had  principally  to  pursue  a  broken  enemy,  that 
force,  loaded  with  shields  and  preserving  order,  could 
overtake  very  few  who  chose  to  abandon  their  defensive 
armor,  unless  thev  were  hemme<l  in  bv  the  localitv. 
Sometimes  a  part  of  the  army  was  posted  in  ambush, 
but  this  manoeuvre  was  most  commonly  practiced  against 
the  garrisons  of  cities  (Josh,  viii,  12 ;  Judg.  xx,  38).    In 
the  case  of  Abraham  (Uen.  xiv,  15),  when  he  led  a  small 
body  of  his  own  people,  suddenly  collected,  and,  falling 
upon  the  guard  of  the  captives,  released  them,  and  re- 
1  covered  the  booty,  it  was  a  surprise,  not  an  ambush ; 
I  nor  is  it  necessary'  to  suppose  that  he  fell  in  with  the 
j  main  army  of  the  enemy.    At  a  later  period  there  is  no 
'  doubt  the  Hebrews  formed  their  armies,  in  imitation  of 
the  Romans,  into  more  than  one  line  of  masses,  and 
modelled  their  military  institutions  as  near  as  possible 
upon  the  same  system. 
I      Such  were  the  instruments  and  the  institutions  of  war 
:  which  the  Hebrew  people,  as  well  as  the  nations  which 
I  surrounded  them,  appear  to  have  adopted ;  but  in  the 
i  conquest  of  the  Promised  Land,  as  r^i^rded  their  ene- 
mies, the  laws  of  war  prescribed  to  them  were,  for  pur- 
poses which  we  cannot  now  fully  appreciate,  more  se- 
vere than  in  other  cases.     All  the  nations  of  antiquity 
were  cruel  to  the  vanquished,  perhaps  the  Romans  most 
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of  all :  even  the  Kg>'ptian9,  in  the  nculptures  of  their 
monumentSf  attest  the  same  disposition — the  males  be> 


line  one  or  more  *'  mounts**  or  *^  banks'"  (riV!)fa.    Sol* 
schUtz  [Archaol,  ii,  504]  understands  this  term  of  the 


ing  ver>' generally  slaujrhtertHl. and  the  women  and  chil.i^^i„^.l.jj^r^  comparing  the  wgnaie  AuUam  [Vm. 
dren  sold  for  slaves.  With  regard  to  rhe  s|M»il.  except  |  ^^^.■^^^^^  y^],  and  giving  the  verb  ^Aapfidh,  m huh  tcom- 
in  the  special  case  just  referrcil  to,  the  Hebrews  divided  I  p^^j^^  ,^i^f^^  „,^.  ^„^  „f  ^  «  ,,„„ie,|  adiaiKiiiK"c,f 
it  in  part  with  those  who  remained  at  home,  and  with  u,^  i^^jj^^)  in  the  direction  of  the  ciiv  (2  Sam.  xx.l5: 
the  Uvites,  and  a  portion  was  set  apart  a»  nn  oblation  2  Kings  xix,32;  Isa.  xxxvii,33;,  which  wa»  »,rra.tuillv 
to  the  Lord  (Nnrab.  xxxi,  50).     This  right  of  spoil  and    increased  in  height  until  it  was  aUuit  half  a»  iii«h  » 

prev  was  a  necessarv  consequence  of  militar\''  institu-    ..       •.         «      /^     *u-  1        11.  «•• 

'     -  •  ^  , ,  • .  the  city  wall.     On  this  mound  or  bank  towers  yp*X 

tions  where  the  armv  received  no  pay.     33'Z;,  sntualy  \,  ^^  1  .  i  *  ^ :  »-  .„  .« ♦u^  ».^«.,; „f  »u:»,  ♦ tJ 

*^*         T  t'  dome  doubt  exista  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  term.  iV 

that  is,  the  armor,  clothes,  money,  and  furniture,  and  ,  j,ense  of  "turret*"  assigned  to  it  by  Geseniiis[7'Af*tfi»r.|t 
Tinpb^,  tnalkoach,  prey,  consisting  of  the  ca|)tive8  and  aSO]  has  been  <»bjecte<l  to  on  the  ground  that  the  word 
live-stock,  were  collected  into  one  general  mass,  and  ;  always  appears  in  the  singular  number,  and  in  coniMt> 
chen  distributed  as  stated  above;  or,  in  the  time  of  the  j  tion  with  the  expression  "  round  about**  the  city,  llenoe 
kings,  were  shared  in  great  part  by  the  crown,  which  ,  the  sense  of  *'circumvallation'*  has  been  assigned  to  it 
then,  no  doubt,  took  care  to  sutMist  the  army  and  grant .  by  Michaelis,  Keil  [J  rckaoL  ii,  3033,  and  others.  It  is 
military  rewards.     See  Army.  difficult,  however,  in  this  case,  to  see  any  distinctinn 

III.  Military  Preparaliontf  Operntums^  and  Regult*.  '  between  the  terms  dnyek  and  mattzAr,  The  exprpsaim 
— (In  this  section  we  follow  Smith's  IHct,  of  the  HibU,)  ,  "round  al)ont"  may  refer  to  the  custom  of  casting  up 
Before  entering  on  a  war  of  aggression,  the  Hebrews  '  banks  at  different  points:  the  use  of  the  singular  in  a 
sought  for  the  divine  sanction  by  consulting  either  the  collective  sense  forms  a  grejiter  difficulty)  were  tndtA 
Urim  and  Thummim  (Judg.  i,  1 ;  xx,  27,  28;  1  Sam.  (2  Kings  xxv,  1 ;  Jer.  lii,4;  Ezek.  iv,  2;  xvii,  17:  xxi, 
xiv,  87;  xxiii,  2;  xxviii,  (i:  xxx,  8)  or  some  acknowl-  22;  xxvi,  8),  whence  the  slingers  and  archen  mij^bt 
edged  prophet  (1  Kings  xxii, 6;  2  Chron.xviii,  6).  The  atUck  with  effect.  Battering-rams  (C^tJ,  Ezek. ir, 2: 
heathens  bet4»ok  themselvM  to  various  kinds  of  divina-  ^^j  22)  were  brought  up  t<»  the  walls  bv  means  of  the 
tion  for  the  same  purpose  (Kzek.  xxi,21).  Divine  aid  ^^^  ^„j  scaling-ladders  might  also  be  placed  on  it. 
was  further  sought  in  actual  warfare  by  bnnging  mto  ijndennining  the  walls  though  practiced  bv  the  Asm. 
the  held  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  was  the  sym-  ^^^^  (Uvard,  A'tWrM,  ii,  871),  is  not  notic^ti  in  the  Bi- 
bol  of  Jehovah  himself  (1  Sam.  iv,  4-18;  xiv,  18);  a  y^.  the  reference  to  it  in  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.,  in  Jer.  K. 
custom  which  prevaileii  certainly  down  to  Davids  time  ^^  -^  „^^  warranted  bv  the  original  text.  SHuetimes. 
(2  Sam.  x^  11 ;  com|i.  Psa.  Ixviii,  1,  24).  During  the  |,o^ever,  the  walls  were  attackeil  near  the  nmndaticH., 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness  the  signal  for  wariike  prep-  ^j^^^,  j,^,  individual  warriors  who  protected  thenwlv« 
arations  was  sounded  by  pnesta  with  the  silver  trump-  ^^^  .j^,^,^  ^^  ^^^i,  ^j,i^,^,,  ^y^^^^  ^^^.j  ^^  ,„  ^  ^^ 
ets  of  the  sanctuary  (Numb,  x,  »;  xxxi,  b),     I-onnal  ;  ^^^her  use  of  such  a  machine  as  the  AeW,/w,  referwl 


pnK'lamations  of  war  were  not  interchanged  between 
the  belligerents;  but  occasionally  messages  either  dep- 
recatory or  detiant  were  sent,  as  in  the  cases  of  Jeph- 
thah  and  the  Ammonites  (Judg.  xi,  12-27),  Ben-hadad 
and  Ahab  (1  Kings  xx,  2),  and  again  Aroaziah  and  Je- 
hoash  (2  Kings  xiv,  8).     Before  entering  the  enemy's 


to  in  1  Mace.  xiii.  43.     This  is  described  by  Ammianui 
Marcellinus  (xxiii,  4, 10)  as  a  combination  of  the  tei^udo 
and  the  battering-ram,  by  means  f>f  which  the  besieger* 
broke  through  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  and  thtt^ 
"lea|)ed  into  the  city;"  not  from  above,  as  the  won^* 
prima  facie  imply,  but  from  below.     Burning  the  g»t^* 


district,  spies  were  sent  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  ,  ^^  ^^^^^^er  mode  of  obuining  ingress  (Judg.  ix,  o'^^- 
aiuiitr>' and  the  pre|»arations  of  Its  inhabitants  for  re-  ^^  water-supply  would  naturally  be  cut  off,  if  *^^ 
Mstance  (Numb,  xiii,  17;  Josh.  11,  1:  Judg.  vii,  10;  1  ^ere  i>o8sible (Judith  vii, 7).  TheWieged,meanwbi^'' 
Sam.  xxvi,  4).  When  an  engagement  was  imminent,  strengthened  and  repaired  their  fortiOcations  (Isa.x:^^^ 
a  sacntice  was  offereil  (1  Sam.  vii,  9;  xui,  9),aiid  an  in-  .  j^^^  ,„^  repelled  the  enemy  from  the  wall  bv  mi«-»^' 
spiriting  address  dehvered  either  by  the  commander  (2  •  ^.^  ^^  ^j^  24),  bv  throwing  over  beams  and  he*^^ 
Chron.  XX,  20)  or  by  a  priest  (Dent,  xx,  2).  Then  fol-  ;  ^^„^  ^j„^,  ix,  68;  2  Sam.  xi,  21 ;  Josephus.  War-  - 
lowed  the  battle-signal,  sounded  forth  from  the  silver  g^  g.  g^  g^^  jjy  pouring  down  boiling  oil  (ibid.  ii=^ 
trumpet*  as  already  descnbed,  to  which  the  host  respond-  28),  or,  Usllv;  by  erecting  fixed  engines  for  the  pro« 
ed  by  shouting  the  war-cry  (1  Sam.  xvii,  o2 ;  Isa.  xlii,  ^j^„  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^2  Chron.  xxvi,  15).  See  "^ 
13;  Jer.  1,  42;  Ezek.  xxi,  22;  Amos  1,  14).     I  he  com-  \  ^,,j,^     j^^uj^g  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ie  purpoae  of  b-^ 


bat  often  assumed  the  form  of  a  number  of  hand-to-hand 
contests,  depending  on  the  qualities  of  the  individual 
soldier  rather  than  on  the  diNposition  of  masses.  Hence 
the  high  value  attached  to  fieetness  of  foot  and  strength 


ing  the  l)esiegers'  works  (1  Mace  vi,  81 ;  War^  v,  11 
and  driving  them  away  from  the  neighborhood, 
foregoing  operations  receive  a  large  amount  of  illu 
tion  from  the  representations  of  such  scenes  on  the 


of  arm  (2  Sam.  i,  23;  11,  18;  1  Chron.  xii,  8).     At  the    ^^^an  slabs.     We  there  see  the  "bank"  thrown  t:»  p 
same  time,  various  strategic  devices  were  practiced,  such  ;  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  inclined  phine,  with  the  hatterinj-— « 
as  the  ambuscade  (Josh,  viii,  2, 12:  Judg.  xx,  36),  sur-    j^^^j^^  ^^  ^„  i^  assaulting  the  walls;  movable      tot 
prise  (vii,  16),  or  circumvention  (2  Sara,  v,  28).     An-  |  ^^  ^f  considerable  elevation  brought  up,  whence*   th 
other  m<Hie  of  settling  the  dispute  was  by  the  selec-  {  ^^rriors  discharge  their  anx)ws  into  the  city;  the  ^malb 
tion  of  champions  (1  Sam.  xvii ;  2  Sam.  11,  14),  who    un^ennined,  or  attempts  made  to  destroy  them  b%'  pw*. 
were  spurte<l  on  to  exertion  by  the  offer  of  high  reward    •      ^  pj^^  t,,^  1^,^^,  couwes;  the  defenders  ticdv^ 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  25 ;  xviii,  25 ;  2  Sam.  x viii,  1 1 ;  1  Chron.  >  engaged  in  archerv,  and  averting  the  force  of  the  bit- 
xi,  6).     The  contest  having  been  decided,  the  conquer-  ;  tering-ram  bv  chains  and  ropes;  the  scaling-ladden  it 
ore  were  recaUed  from  the  pursuit  by  the  sound  of  a  j  ^^^^^^  brought,  and  the  conflict  become  hand-to-hmA 
trumpet  (2  Sam.  ii,  28 ;  xviii,  16 ;  xx,  22).  |  (Lavard,  A  inereA,  ii,  866-874).     See  Battkrivg-eaic  5 

The  siege  of  a  town  or  fortress  was  conducted  in  the  1  Luyhu, 

following  manner :  A  line  of  circumvallation  ("^''2:^,  lit.  '      xhe  treatment  of  the  conquered  was  extremely 
an  "enclosing" or  "besieging," and  hence  applied  to  the 
wall  by  which  the  siege  was  effected)  was  drawn  round 
the  place  (Ezek.  iv,  2 ;  Mic  v,  1),  constructed  out  of  the 


in  ancient  times.     The  leaders  of  the  host  were  put 
death  (Josh,  x,  26 ;  Judg.  vii,  25),  with  the  occaidonal 
indignity  of  decapitation  after  death  (1  Sam.  xvii,  51; 


trees  found  in  the  neighborluwd  (Dent,  xx,  20),  togeth-  2  Mace  xv,  80;  Josephus,  War,  i,  17,  2).  The  bodiei 
er  with  earth  and  any  other  materials  at  hand.  This  |  of  the  soldiers  killed  in  action  were  plundered  (1  Stna. 
line  not  only  cut  off  the  besieged  from  the  surrounding  .  xxxi,  8 ;  2  Mace  viii,  27) ;  the  stinrivora  were  either 
country,  but  also  served  as  a  base  of  operations  for  the  \  killed  in  some  savage  manner  (Judg.  ix,  45 ;  2  Sam.  xii, 
besiegers.     The  next  step  was  to  throw  out  from  this  !  31 ;  2  Chron.  xxv,  12),  mutilated  Qw^g,  U  6;  1  San.xi, 
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fjf  or  carried  into  captivity  (Numb,  xxxi,  2G ;  Deut.  xx, 
14).  Women  and  children  were  occasionally  put  to 
death  with  the  greatest  barbarity  (2  Kings  viii,  12 ;  xv, 
IS ;  Isa.  xiii,  16,  18 ;  Uoa.  x,  14 ;  xiii,  16 ;  Amos  i,  13 ; 
Xah.  iii,  10 ;  2  Mace  v,  13) ;  but  it  was  more  usual  to 
retain  the  maidens  as  concubines  or  servants  (Judg.  v, 
set :  2  Kings  v,  2).  Sometimes  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  conquered  country  was  removed  to  a  distant 
«>cality,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites  when  subdued 
oy  t  he  A8S}Tians  (xvii,  6),  and  of  the  Jews  by  the  Baby- 
.<mians  (xxiv,  14;  xxv,  11).  In  addition  to  these  meas- 
ures, the  towns  were  destroyed  (Judg.  ix,  45 ;  2  Kings 
iii,  25;  1  Mace,  v,  28,  51 ;  x,  84),  the  idoU  and  shrines 
were  carried  off  (Isa.  xlvi,  1, 2),  or  destroyed  (1  Mace,  v, 
68 ;  X,  S4) ;  the  ftuit-trees  were  cut  down,  and  the  fields 
spoiled  by  overspreading  them  with  stones  (2  Kings  iii, 
19,  25) ;  and  the  horses  were  lamed  (2  Sam.  viii,  4 ; 
Josh,  xi,  6,  9).  If  the  war  was  carried  on  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  plunder  or  supremacy,  these  extreme 
meaaures  would  hardly  be  carried  into  execution ;  the 
conqueror  would  restrict  himself  to  rifling  the  treasuries 
(1  Kings  xiv,  26;  2  Kings  xiv,  14;  xxiv,  13),  or  levy- 
ing contributions  (xviii,  14).     See  Captive. 

The  Mosaic  law,  however,  mitigated  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  severity  of  the  ancient  usages  towards  the  van- 
quished.    With  the  exception  of  the  Canaanites,  who 
were  delivered  over  to  the  ban  of  extermination  by  the 
express  command  of  God,  it  was  forbidden  to  the  Is- 
raelites to  put  to  death  any  others  than  males  bearing 
arms;  the  women  and  children  were  to  be  kept  alive 
(Deut.  XX,  13, 14).     In  a  similar  spirit  of  humanity  the 
Jews  were  prohibited  from  felling  fruit-trees  for  the 
purpose  of  making  siege-works  (ver.  19).    The  law  fur- 
ther restricted  the  power  of  the  conqueror  over  females, 
and  secured  to  them  humane  treatment  (xxi,  10-14). 
The   majority  of  the  savage  acts  recorded  as  having 
been  practiced  by  the  Jews  were  either  in  retaliation 
'br  some  gross  provocation,  as  instanced  in  the  cases  of 
Adoni-bezek  (Judg.  i,  6,  7),  and  of  David's  treatment 
of  the  Ammonites  (2  Sam.  x,  2-4 ;  xii,  31 ;  1  Chron. 
cx,  3) ;   or  else  they  were  done  by  lawless  usurpers, 
is  in  Menahem's  treatment  of  the  women  of  Tiphsah 
2    Kings  XV,  16 ;  oomp.  Judg.  ix,  45).     The  Jewish 
cin^^  gelierally  appear  to  have  obtained  credit  for 
demency  (1  Kings  xx,  31;  comp.  2  Kings  vi,  20-23; 
[sa.  xvi,  5). 

The  conquerors  celebrated  their  success  by  the  erec- 
tion of  monumental  stones  (1  Sam.  vii,  12;  2  Sam.  viii, 
13,  %irhere,  instead  of  "gat  him  a  name,'*  we  should  read 
'*  set  up  a  memorial"),  by  hanging  up  trophies  in  their 
public  buildings  (1  Sam.  xxi,  9;  xxxi,  10;  2  Kings  xi, 
10),  and  by  triumphal  songs  and  dances,  in  which  the 
^whule  population  took  part  (Exod.  xv,  1-21 ;  Judg.  v;  1 
Sam.  xviii.  6-8;  2  Sam.  xxii;  Judith  xvi,  2-17;  1  Mace, 
iv,  24).     The  death  of  a  hero  was  commemorated  by  a 
dirge  (2  Sam.  i,  17-27 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  25),  or  by  a  na- 
tional mourning  (2  Sam.  iii,  31).     The  fallen  warriors 
were  duly  buried  (1  Kings  xi,  15),  their  arms  being  de- 
posited in  the  grave  beside  them  (Ezek.  xxxii,  27),  while 
the  enemies*  corpses  were  exposed  to  the  beasts  of  prey 
(1  Sara,  xvii,  44 ;  Jer.  xxv,  33).     The  Israelites  were 
directed  to  undergo  the  purification  imposed  on  those 
who  had  touched  a  corpse,  before  they  entered  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  camp  or  the  sanctuary  (Numb,  xxxi,  19). 
See  FfOHT. 

rV.  Aforal  Principles  Tnrolved. — We  may  distinguish 
two  kinds  of  wars  among  the  Hebrews.  Some  were  of 
obligation,  being  expressly  commanded  by  the  Lord; 
others  were  free  and  voluntarv.  The  first  were  such  as 
those  against  the  Amalekites,  and  the  intrusive  and 
wicked  Canaanitea,  nations  devoted  to  an  anathema. 
The  others  were  to  avenge  injuries,  insults,  or  offences 
against  the  nation.  Such  was  that  against  the  city  of 
Gibeah,  and  against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  and  such 
was  that  of  David  against  the  Ammonites,  whose  king 
had  insulte<l  his  ambassadors.  Or  they  were  to  main- 
lam  and  defend  their  allies,  as  that  of  Joshua  against 
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the  kings  of  the  Canaanites,  to  protect  Gibeon.  In  fact, 
the  laws  of  Moses  suppose  that  Israel  might  make  war, 
and  oppose  enemies. 

As  to  details,  the  laws  of  war  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  we  have  seen,  permitted  severities  in  the  treatment 
of  the  conquered  such  as  we  should  not  now  approve. 
Probably  in  practice  limitations  were  put  upon  the  ab- 
stract rights  of  conquerors  among  the  Jews  just  as 
among  Christian  nations.  This  is  not  invalidated  by 
severities  such  as  those  of  Gideon  towards  the  kings 
who  had  enslaved  Israel  (Judg.  vii,  25;  viii,  18-21) ;  or 
of  David  cutting  off  and  carrying  away  the  head  of  the 
Philistine  champion  (I  Sam.  xvii,  54) ;  nor  by  such  ex- 
ceptional dealings  as  those  with  the  Midianites,  who 
had  made  themselves  almost  as  obnoxious  to  punish- 
ment as  the  devoted  Canaanites  (Numb.  xxxi).  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  fearful  threatening  in  Psa. 
cxxxvii,  8,  9 ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  contrast  the 
cruelty  of  putting  out  eyes  by  the  Philistines,  the  Am- 
monites, and  the  Chaldaeans  (Judg.  xvi,  21 ;  1  Sam.  xi, 
2 ;  2  Kings  xxv,  7).  The  treatment  of  the  men  of  Sue- 
coth  and  Penuel  by  Gideon,  of  the  Ephraimites  by 
Jephthah,  and  of  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  by  the  as- 
sembled Israelites  (Judg.  viii,  4-7;  xii,  1-6;  xxi,  8-12), 
are  unmistakably  punishments  of  extraordinary  sever- 
ity on  account  of  aggravated  acts  of  treason  against 
Jehovah.  The  treatment  of  ten  thousand  Edomites  bv 
Amaziah  is  a  parallel  on  the  part  of  one  whose  princi- 
ples and  practice  ought  to  have  been  better  (2  Chron. 
xxv,  12).  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  b«  borne  in 
mind  that  these  were  not  usages  of  Judaism  as  such, 
nor  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews;  but  manifestations  of  the 
common  spirit  of  the  age  and  region,  which  the  Mosaic 
law  did  all  it  could,  as  we  have  seen,  to  soften  and  les- 
sen. Nor  should  we  trv  a  distant  aera  bv  the  rules  of 
modem  humanity  which  b  the  offshoot  of  Christianity. 
See  MosAisM. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  wars  are,  under  any 
circumstances,  justifiable  from  Jewish  example.  While 
it  is  certain  that  the  practice  of  offensive  wars  cannot 
be  defended  by  reference  to  sacred  history,  it  is  equally 
clear,  if  wars  must  be,  that  they  can  only  be  consistent 
with  the  light  of  that  dispensation  which  breathes  for- 
giveness and  forbearance  on  the  clear  and  obvious 
ground  of  necessity  and  self-defence.  When  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bible  shall  have  illuminated  the  minds  of 
all  nations,  wars  shall  cease  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  all  men  will  give  glory  to  Crod  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace  and  good-will  will  universally  prevail 
(Psa.  xlvi,  9;  lxxvi,3;  Isa.  ii,4;  Ezek.  xxxix,  9 ;  Luke 
ii,  14).     See  Peace. 

WAR,  Christian  Views  of.  I.  History  of  Opinion, 
— The  question  whether  war  is  allowable  to  Christians 
divides  itself  into  two,  which  are  intimately  related  to 
each  other:  (a)  Is  it  right  for  a  Christian  government 
to  carry  on  war?  and  (6)  is  a  Christian  subject  obliged 
to  serve  as  a  soldier  ?  Christianity  always  breathes  the 
spirit  of  peace  among  individuals  and  nations,  and  like- 
wise the  spirit  of  freedom  and  personal  respect,  yet  nev- 
er by  command  does  it  do  away  with  either  slavery  or 
war,  nor  does  it  forbid  civil  government  using  the  sword. 
The  objections  of  early  Christians  to  serve  in  war  were 
based  principally  upon  the  text  "  Whosoever  sheddeth 
blood,"  etc.  But  there  were  also  other  reasons.  The 
early  Christians  did  not  feel  obligated  to  serve  a  gov- 
ernment that  constantly  persecuted  them,  and  they  also 
dreaded  the  idolatry  connected  with  the  service  of  war, 
Tertullian  forbids  serving  as  a  common  soldier,  although 
such  were  not  so  imperatively  required  to  engage  in 
idolatry  as  were  those  of  higher  rank;  yet  it  was  suffi- 
cient for  Tertullian  to  know  that  the  Roman  ensigns 
bore  images  and  pictures  of  idols  (see  TertuU.  De 
fdololatria,  c  xix;  De  Corona  AfilitiSj  c  xi;  ApoL 
c.  xlii;  Ad  Scapulanif  c.  iv).  Notwithstanding  these 
objections,  a  great  many  Christians  served  as  soldiers. 
The  conversion  of  Constantine  and  the  exchange  of  the 
idol  standards  for  the  banner  of  the  Crofls  laid  every 
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Christian  under  obligations  to  serve  as  a  soldier;  the]  are  justified  in  resorting  to  arms;  as  if  two  wrungi 
interests  of  the  Church  and  State  having  now  become  made  one  right!  Doubtless  all  men  have  a  natural  »A 
common.  '  even  a  jtolUical  right  to  take  u[>  arms  in  a  just  CMtat; 

Augustine  speaks  of  himself  as  holding  no  eonscien-  .  but  as  Christians  they  are  required  to  hoUl  these  rij;liii 
tious  scruples  concerning  Christians  serving  as  soldiers  in  abeyance,  aiul  tnist  to  the  divine  protection.  Whttiw 
{KjK  138,  ad  M art^lliuum^  xii).  The  opinions  of  the  er  in  absolute  self-defence  they  may  not  exert  phTiijfal 
early  Christians  do  not  entirely  disapprove  military  force,  even  to  the  extent  of  homicide,  may,  indeed,  be 
service  except  in  reference  to  the  clergy.  The  o|iinion  left  an  open  question;  but  warfare, as  tufually  carried <iii 
of  Origen  is  now  limited  to  the  clergy  {^Cont.  (VArr/m,  vit,  by  nations,  scarcely  ever  comes  under  this  extreme  cu* 
73,74).  In  the  Uomish  Church  the  clergy  assume  the  egor>'.  On  the  other  band,  no  humane,  much  lesegod* 
same  attitude  that  the  earlier  Christians  held,  namely,  ly  man,  can  look  abroad  at  the  diabolism  of  war.  u  8\t. 
that  the  serviccji  of  the  sanctuary  forbid  the  shedding  '  tematically  practiced  in  ancient  or  motleni  times. with- 
of  bltMMl;  yet  they  hold  that  the  more  closely  Church  ;  out  the  mo»i  intense  horror  and  deprecation.  That  be 
and  State  are  united,  the  more  justifiable  is  war.  He-  '  should  deliberately  enter  upon  such  a  course  of  action, 
ferring,  aUo,  to  the  <)1«1  Test,  and  to  the  Church  fn- j  involving,  as  it  must,  not  only  the  immense  destnirtioa 
then*,  (hey  make  the  ftillowiiig  distinctions:  (^1)  prose-  :  of  human  life  and  pn>perty,  but  also  the  ruin  and  mia> 
cution  of  war  in  itself  is  no  hin;  (*2)  the  clergy  are  not  |  ery  of  helpless  and  innocent  families,  cannot  foramo- 
personally  to  handle  the  »word,  although  they  may  in-  !  ment  be  reconciled  with  the  impulses  of  philanthropr, 
cite  others  to  do  so.  This  wa^^  the  dtK'trine  of  the  Mid-  much  less  with  the  princifiles  of  Christianity,  which 
die  Ages,  and  ha.s  continued,  to  a  great  extent,  the  d<K'-  teach  universal  love  and  U'neticence.  To  jw«tify  «idi 
trine  of  the  Komish  Church  to-day  (Kichter,  iv,  §  94,  conduct  from  cimsiderations  of  fterMUial,  local,  ur  trm- 
note  12).  porary  advantage,  or  even  of  national  gain  and  ad- 

Yet  the  oft-repeated  threatenings  and  rebukes  in  early  vancement,  is  clearly  to  adopt  the  damnable  ditctriiie 
Christian  documents  {AjMst.  Cun.  Ixxxii,  c.  4,  23,  (pi.  that  '*we  may  do  evil  in  order  that  good  may  ciime'* 
8;  Cone.  T<tlet,  iv,  c.  45.  ann.  ftW:  Cone.  Meldttise,  c.  (liom.  iii,  8).  Least  of  all  can  a  Christian  cona*tHitljr 
37,  ann.  845;  c.  2,  x:  c.  25,  x,  5,  3!))  indicate  that  the  adopt  warfare  as  a  profession,  and  hold  himself  t>ulij«ct 
warlike  inclinations  of  many  of  the  clergy  transgressed  to  even  his  country's  call  in  any  cause,  without  the|irir- 
one  of  the  above  rules.  Athanasiu»  already  lamented  lege  of  deciding  for  himself  the  justice  of  the  quam-L 
that  bishops  engagetl  in  war.  There  were  three  causes  Casuists  have  usually  relieved  the  i.'hrifrtiaii  oin- 
that  produced  this  spirit :  {a)  zealotism.  which  was  anx-  science  in  such  cases  b}*  thniwing  the  res|M»nMlMlity  of 
ions  t<»  exterminate  heretiix:  (6)  self-defence  in  case  of  war  upon  "  the  powers  that  be,"  u  e.  the  civil  or  niili- 
necessity;  (c)  the  feudal  system  (see  /iegler,  ^vcri-  tary  authorities;  in  other  words,  the  government  it.xeH 
pn^vXav  Kccltsiastu'um  [\Vittenl>erg,  ir)72]).  In  the  But  such  a  course  of  reasoning  would  excuse  the  Chris- 
time  of  Chrysostom  the  monks  travelled  in  large  com-  tian  in  commitiiitg  any  enormity,  even  idolatry,  at  the 
panics  fn>m  place  to  place  with  imperial  authority  to  dictation  of  secular  or  {xditical  rulers.  The  will  uf  a 
exterminate  heathenism;  and  that  which  had  a  rough  majority  under  democratic  or  republican  govrnimf-nt 
unsystematic  commencement  became  very  efTectually  makes  no  essential  difference  in  this  respuuMhiliiy. 
systematized  in  after-ages.  During  the  crusades  bish-  Each  man  must  act  for  himself  in  the  fear  of  (iwl  ia 
ops  became  renowned  as  military  men  (Kaumer,  HoheH'    moral  cases. 

sfaujen^  ch.  i) ;  and  these  holy  wars  were  carried  on  by  ;  III.  Seliemes  for  the  Abolitum  of  War, — Tl»e  invM- 
the  Church  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  part,  so  to  •  tion  of  gunpowder  and  recent  impnivt-ments  in  artil- 
speak,  of  the  Church  itself,  in  the  form  of  the  different ;  lery,  while  they  have  greatly  shorteneil  the  (»eriod*uf 
orders  of  knights.  This  warlike  spirit  became  so  com-  .  warfare,  have  immensely  increaseti  ir»  destmctivencM. 
mon  among  the  clergy  that  whenever  any  tiling  was  to  ,  Hence  victory  now  usually  depends  rather  u^wn  uud- 
be  gained,  they  were  ever  ready  for  war.  j  bers,  e<iuipment,  and  strategic  Hkill  than  upon  petHinal 

The  question  as  to  whether  individuals  are  obligated  '  bravery.  At  the  same  time,  arbitration  has  mure  fre- 
to  serve  as  soldiers  depends  largely  u()on  the  govern-  quenlly  been  resorted  to,  in  settlement  of  national  di»- 
ment  t»f  the  country  in  which  they  live.  So  far  as  the  putes,  in»tead  of  the  swortl.  Still  the  hi.*torj'  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  is  concerned  in  the  ({uestion  wheth-  |  present  century,  aiul  the  "  armed  neutrality"  of  the  na- 
er  war  is  allowable  to  Christians,  we  have  sufficient  j  tions,  especially  of  Europe  at  the  present  time,  du  Dot 
proof  that  the  Reformers  believed  it  to  be  right  for  i  favor  the  ho|>e  that  war  will  soon  be  abandoned  io 
Christians  to  use  the  sword.  The  -4  wi^uvy  CoMjeMton  ;  such  cases.  On  this  continent  likewise,  and  within  the 
refers  to  this  subject  in  art.  16  (''Doceiit  quod  Chris-  !  existing  generation,  we  have  had  fearful  evidence  »«f 
tianis  liceat  jure  bellare").  Only  a  few  small  sects  are  the  liability  to  this  dentier  rtssoti.  The  methwis  by 
opposed  to  Christians  engaging  in  war.  The  evangel-  which  philanthropists  and  statesmen  have  )*n>p(K>ed  lo 
ical  doctrine  has  generally  lieen  on  the  affirmative  side  siqiersede  the  necessity  of  a  recourse  to  arms  in  niodi-m 
of  the  question  (see  Reinhard,  Mond»  §  244,302:  Au-  time«  are  chiefly  two,  aside  fn>m  the  usual  efforts  «f 
mow,  Uaiulb,d,christLSUteidehrt^^\ii\^  llarless,(.'^7i>//.  diplomatic  correspondence  and  the  intervention  uf  a^ 
Ethik,  p.  250).   Schleiermacher  ( Du  chrutL  Sittt,  p.  273)  .  bitrament. 

contends  that  every  individual  is  bound  to  obedience,  1.  Ptace  CongreMfs. — These  are  conventions  of  re|h 
when  a  call  to  war  is  made ;  so  also  llegel,  "  The  a^ita-  resentatives  from  allietl  or  interested  natious,  to  »hith 
tion  of  war  purifies  a  nation"  {Rechtaphihit,  p.  324).  The  ,  have  Iweii  referred,  or  which  have  voluntarily  a-^umtd. 
Evangelical  Church  at  large  has  no  ban  against  clergy  '  the  diiiciission  and  adjustment  of  difficulties  k'tweea 
serving  in  war.— llerzog,  Rful'Kiwf/kiop.vVi'i.Hl  st^.  ))articular  Ntates.     An  account  of  them  may  be  f*^ 

11.  Dof/matic  Vietc. — These  mmieni  opinions  in  de-  at  length  in  a  recent  work  (Amos,  Po/itictd  and  /^jl* 
fence  of  warfare,  however,  have  evidently  grown  out  of  tiemtdit'S  for  War  [N.  Y.  1880]"),  from  which  it  do«»n* 
a  desire  to  conciliate  the  civil  |)ower,  and  are  clearly  ap{K>ar  that  this  method  has  been  particularly  Micce** 
op|)oscd  to  the  ancient  Christian  doctrine  and  t*i  the  ful  in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  war.  It  is  w  I* 
whole  spirit  of  the  (iospel,  as  well  as  to  specific  precepts  ho|K*<l,  however,  that,  as  the  principles  of  iiiU'nMtwO" 
in  the  New  Test.  (Matt,  v,  39;  Rom.  xii,  17-21.  etc.).  law  extend  and  are  more  generally  recognised,  ih* 
The  appeal  to  a  few  passages  is  fut  ile  against  this  (e.  g.  means  of  averting  coUisitms  between  contiguous  •*  *^ 
lAikc  xxii,  26;  comp.  Matt,  xxvi,  52.  Rom.  xiii,  4  re-  as  remote  nations  may  l)ecome  more  efficacious^ 
fers  only  to  magisterial  or  municipal  justice).  The  lame  2.  Peace.  Societie*, — These  are  purely  voluntary  ■•'^ 
effort  to  avoid  the  force  especially  of  ('hrist's  command  ciations,  which  labor  in  moral  and  social  Uoea  to  P'** 
may  l»e  strikingly  seen  in  Stier*s  inconclusive  argument  nii»te  harmony  and  fraternity  among  the  peoples  of  tM 
i^WonUi  of  the  Lord  Jeiiijt  [Amer.  ed.  |,  i,  74),  wh<»  con-  earth.  es|>ecially  in  civilized  lands,  and  thua  aim  pn* 
teiuh  that  because  they  live  in  an  evil  world  ChriMuius    vatrly  and  gradually  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  tf*" 
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BHwUy  and  contest.  The  exciting  scenes  of  "  the  East- 
tni  question,**  the  Franco  -  Cierman  struggle  in  Ku- 
mpe,  and  the  rebellion  in  this  country  have  greatly 
letarded  the  success  of  this  movement.  NevorthelesA, 
organizations  of  this  kind  have  been  in  operation  for 
many  years  in  (irent  Hrituin.  and  others  in  the  United 
States,  which  are  seiMu-i'ly  but  Ah)wly  laying  the  foun- 
lation  for  a  future  rcfi»nn  on  this  suhjoct.  Ah  in  the 
^■4«>  of  the  temperance  inoveuuMit.the  im.hsious  fln«i  halK- 
if!»  of  inaiikinil  nn'  in  rhe  op|M»site  direoiinn,  nnti  hvucv 
;lie  effort  niu.Ht  iw  protracted  and  vvvu  prccuri«)U.x 
But  the  eulargeil  viewA  of  modern  statesmanship,  to- 
other with  the  increasing  ties  that  bind  nations  t(»- 
gethcr,  must  continue  to  supplement  the  moral  argu- 
ments advanced  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  war,  so  that 
we  may  anticipate  an  eventual  millennium  in  this  as 
well  as  in  the  general  diffusion  of  the  <iospeI. 

T^ar  (or  Woer),  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  ginl- 
de^a  of  connubial  love  and  fidelity,  and  the  avenger  of 
conjugal  unfaithfulness. 

'Wara.     See  Vaka. 

'^^aranda,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  one  of  the  three 
DeMiiiies.  who  sit  at  the  well  of  Urdar  and  control  the 
fate  and  dei^tiny  of  tlie  world. 

'Warburton,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
prelate,  was  born  at  Ncwark-upon-Trent,  Dec  24, 1698. 
Hm«  father  was  att«>rney  and  town^lerk  at  Newark,  and 
Toung  William  was  designed  for  the  law.     He  receive* I 
the  uMial  grammar-school  education  at  Oakham  and 
his  own  native  village,  and  in  1715  was  placed  in  the 
office  4»f  an  attorney  at  Flast  Markham,  in  Nottingham- 
shire, where  he  reroainetl  until  April,  1719.     He  then 
commenced  the  practice  of  law:  but  his  literary  tastes 
prereiitetl  his  success  in  that  profession,  and  he  aban- 
doned it  for  the  ministry.     He  was  onlained  <ieaoon  by 
baweA,  archbishop  of  York,  in  1725J;  onlained  priest  by 
dibMnu  bishop  of  London,  in  1726,  and  appointed  viour 
of  iirvealey.  Nottinghamshire:  l>ecame  rector  of  Hrani- 
Brr»ii|fbt«>n,  Linc«)lnshire,  in  1728;  preacher  to  the  society 
fef  Liiicohrs  Inn  in  1746;  prebendary''  of  (aloucester  in 
1 753  ;  king's  chaplain  in  ordinary  in  17.>4 ;  preltendary  of 
Jurham  in  17.Vi;  dean  of  Hristol  in  17.57;  bishop  of 
;k>uce!tter  in  1760;  and  dieil  there  June  7, 1779.  In  1739- 
U)  he  publishetl  a  series  of  letters,  in  The  Worku  of  the 
t,ear$»^  in  defence  of  the  orthotloxy  of  I'o|)e's  Ksiuy 
»!•  MaHj  which  gained  him  the  Ufe-ltMig  friendship  of 
.he   (M>ec;  and  on  the  death  of  Pope,  in   1844,  it  was 
round  that  he  had  be()ueathed  to  Warburton  half  of  his 
kibrary,  ami  the  pn>fitM  arising  from  the  publication  of  all 
hia  works  not  otherwise  disposed  of.     Ikit  the  nnost  im- 
pi>rtant  service  rendere<i  him  by  Po|m>  was  his  intn»- 
duclimi  to  the  house  of  Ralph  Allen,  Em^.,  of  Prior  Park, 
stear   Bath.     This  led  to  his  marriage,  in   1740,  with 
Allen's  niece.  Miss  Gertrude  Tucker,  in  wh(»se  right,  on 
the  death  of  Allen,  in   17t>4,  he  became  proprietor  of 
Prior  Park.     Among  his  other  literary  writings  are, 
MitixttuneouB  TnuulationM  iti  Prone  attd  Vtr*e  (1723): 
— -4  a  /aquity  into  the  Cmmett  of  Protlitfu'^  and  Mini  cits 
(\7']7):—AUiam!e  beticeen  Church  and  State  (1736):— 
IHvitte  Leytttiim  of  Moms  (171^-41) :  this  is  his  greatest 
work: — an  edition  of  fihah-speare  (\7-\7) :  —Jnluin 
(1750) :— an  edition  of  Po|.)e's  Works  (17.')l ):— and  The 
DfKtriHeofOract  (1762).  Warburton's  Works  were  |mb- 
llibcd  by  his  friend  bishop  Ilurd,  in  7  vols.  4to,  in  1788, 
anil  a  snbaequent  edition  with  a  Memoir  in  1794.     In 
iW9  appeared  a  volume  of  Ijetters^  and  in  1841  another 
rolu me,  entitled  Literary  Renuiins  of  liishop  Warbur- 
<o«.     See  Watson,  Life  of  Warburton  (18«»). 

Warburtonian  Lecture,  a  lecture  f«mnded  by 
Uahop  Warbarum  (q.  v.),  to  prove  the  trut  h  of  revealed 
^li^ion  in  general,  and  the  Christian  in  particular,  from 
the  completion  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  and  New 
'"('esttu  which  relate  to  the  Christian  Church,  especially 
*he  aptjatasy  of  papal  Koroe.  Courses  of  lectures  on 
*hia  fbuodatton  have  been  delivered  by  Halifax,  Hurd, 
ilaguty  Apthorp^aod  many  others. 


Wardlaw,  John  Smith,  D.D.,  an  English  Con- 
gregational missionary,  was  bom  at  (ilasgow,  July  2r>, 
1813.  He  early  de<licated  himself  to  the  Lord,  and  com- 
menced preparation  for  his  great  work.  Mr.  Wanllaw 
hail  every  advantage  for  mental  and  spiritual  culture. 
He  graduated  with  honor  at  Glasgow  Tniversity  and 
Theological  Academy,  and  at  once  decided  to  give  his 
life  to  missionarv  work.  He  was  ordaineil  as  a  mi>ision- 
ary  .luly  14. 18-11 .  «im1  >aiUMl  for  India  under  the  anspi(;es 
of  the  liondon  Mi.^^ionary  .SK'iety,  arrivintr  »•>  Madras 
in  September,  1841.  He  at  ont;e  took  an  ctHcient  part 
in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  mission — teaching, 
preaching,  itinerating,  and  8u|)erintending  the  printing- 
press.  He  translated  the  St>riptureH.  into  the  Telugu 
language,  and  was  able  to  send  thousamls  of  copies  of 
the  New  Test,  into  the  mission  tields.  In  1855  Dr. 
Wardlaw  visiteil  Vizagapatam,  and  in  1859  also  visited 
Calcutta  and  the  missions  on  the  coast.  He  die<l  Oct, 
13,  1872.  ''  Dr.  Wardlaw  was  a  lalM>rious  and  faithful 
student,  exact,  thorough,  with  great  analytical  power," 
and  the  ability  to  express  with  clearness  his  conclusions. 
He  was  a  man  of  broad  sympathies,  unseltisb  in  friend- 
ship, with  a  character  transparent  and  sftotless,  and 
with  an  "exhausiless  patience  and  charity.*'  Sec 
(Lon<l.)  Conrj,  Yt-ar-book,  187.3,  p.  365. 

Wardla^Pir,  Ralph,  b.D.,  an  eminent  Scotch  Con- 
gregational divine,  was  bom  in  Dalkeith,  Dec.  22, 1779. 
Though  bred  in  the  principles  ot  the  Secession  (.'hurch, 
he  resolved  to  join  himself  to  the  Congregational  party; 
and  was  in  1808  ordaine<l  and  installed  i^astor  of  the 
chafiel  in  Albion  Street,  (ilasgow,  but  subhcquently  re- 
moved to  a  larger  cliurcb  in  (ieorge  Street.  In  1811  he 
was  af>|;N)inted  professor  ot  theology  in  the  Seminary  of 
the  Congregational  ('burch  of  Scotland,  which  fMtsitiou 
he  occupied,  in  coiniectioil  ;vith  his  ftastorate,  until  his 
death,  D<*c.  17, 1853.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation  as 
a  theologian.  His  life  was  a  very  lalKirious  and  ear- 
nest one.  Ikisides  discharging  faithfully  an<l  ably  the 
duties  of  the  pulpit  and  the  professor's  chair,  he  was  a 
voluminous  author:  often  involved  in  the<iK>gical  con- 
tniversy,  and  a  prominent  actor  in  the  public,  religious, 
antl  philanthropic  movements  of  the  day.  His  inudlect 
was  acute,  his  understanding  sound,  and  hia  style  re- 
markable for  its  perspicacity,  vigor,  and  grace.  The 
most  im(M>rtant  of  Dr.  Wardlaw's  works  are,  IHsamrses 
OH  the  SfMvtiiin  Confrorersy: — lectures  on  Ecclesiastes 
(2  vols.) :  —  Ajr*(/y*  on  Assurance  of  Faiths  and  on  the 
Kxtent  of  the  Atoftemmt  and  i'uirersal  Pardon: — IHs' 
courses  im  the  JSabb*ifh: — Christian  Ethics :— Discourses 
OH  the  Sature  and  EifteM  of  the  Atonenu^t  of  Christ: — 
The  Life  ofJttsef>h  and  the  Last  Years  »/'./<«v/A; — <\m- 
ffret/titioHal  /luiejtettdency: — On  Mirarifs .-—and  lectures 
ayainst  HeliftioHs  Establinhtiu-nts.  \  1  '\r^  life  and  corres|N>nd- 
enc4>  were  published  by  Dr.  Alexander  in  18.%.  See  Al- 
lib<Mie,  l)ii't,  ofhrit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v.    ( W.  P.  S.) 

Wardlaw,  Thomas  Delacey,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  bom  at  Warrenpoint.  Omnty  Down, 
Ireland,  Nov.  1. 1826,  where  he  receive*!  his  pre|)aratory 
education.  He  graduated  from  lielfast  C<dlege  in  1844*; 
and  siwn  after  went  to  (Quebec,  ('anada,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Uiiit<Ml  States  in  IH46,  when  he  entered  Princtv 
ti»n  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1849.  Immeiliately  on  leaving  the  seminary,  he  began 
to  preach  as  a  stated  supply  at  Port  Carbon,  Pa. ;  but 
subsequently,  having  accepteil  a  call,  was  ordatne<l  and 
installed  pastor.  After  two  years'  service,  he  was  re> 
leased  to  take  charge  of  the  Church  at  Paris,  Ky.,  where 
he  was  installed ;  after  a  service  of  six  years  he  was 
called  to  ('larksville,  Tenn.,  where  he  continued  nine 
years.  After  this  he  removed  to  Shelbyville,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death,  Aug.  29,  1879. 
He  became  principal  of  a  Young  Ladies*  Seminary  io 
that  place,  at  the  same  time  supplying  the  neighboring 
churches  of  Petersburg  and  Bethlehem.  He  was  a  man  of 
su|)erior  scholarship  and  extensive  literary  culture.  See 
Secroloyicttl  Rep,  Princeton  Hem,  A  lumni,  1 8«0.  ( W.  P.  S.) 
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"Ware,  Henry,  Sr.y  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  clergyman, 
was  bom  at  Sherburne,  Mass.,  April  1, 1764.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1785,  xuid  studied  theology 
under  Rev.  Timothy  Hilliard  for  a  3'car  and  a  half  fol- 
lowing. He  became  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
(*hurcii  at  Hingham  in  1787,  and  labored  there  until 
lKi).'>,  when  he  was  chosen  HolHs  professor  of  divinity  at 
Harvard  College.  Tliis  cleclion  was  the  occasion  t»r  a 
sharp  controversy  between  the  Unitarians  and  the  Trin- 
itarian CttngrcgationalisUi,  which  resulted  in  the  so|)ara- 
tion  of  the  two  parties  as  distinct  boiiies  of  Christians. 
He  held  his  chair  in  the  college  until  1816,  when,  on  the 
organization  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  he  became 
professor  of  systematic  theology  and  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  which  office  he  held  until  1840,  when  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his 
eyesight.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  June  12, 1845.  Dr. 
Ware  published,  I^ttem  to  Tiitatariaru  and  Calvinistt 
(Camb.  1820),  in  reply  to  Dr.  Wood's  Letters  to  Unitari- 
aits: — Arunrer  to  /)r.  Wood'*  Reply  (1822): — Poftscript 
to  the  A luncer  to  I)t\  WomVs  Reply  (1823) : — An  Inquiry 
into  the  Foundation,  EvidenceSf  and  Truths  of  Reliyion 
(1842,  2  vols.) : — and  numerous  Sermons.  See  Sprague, 
A  nnaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  viii,  199. 

"Ware,  Henry,  Jr.,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  clergyman, 
eldest  M>n  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Hingham,  Mass., 
April  21.  1704.  He  was  educated  at  IMiitlips  Academy, 
.\ndover,  and  at  Harvanl  C-oUege,  from  which  he  gradur 
at«d  in  1812.  During  the  next  two  years  he  taught  in 
the  academy  at  Kxeter,  N.  H.,  spending  much  of  his 
leisure  time  in  the  study  of  theology;  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  ()erio<l  he  conducteil  the  public  services 
of  a  Unitarian  society  in  Exeter  by  performing  the  de- 
votional part  of  the  service  and  reading  a  printed  ser- 
mon. In  1814  he  returned  to  Cambridge  to  study  the- 
oltigy  as  a  resident  gra<luate  of  the  university,  and  was 
appointed  sub-librarian  of  the  college,  which  otlice  he 
held  one  year.  He  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Si>c<ind  Church  in  Boston,  and  was  ordained  and  install- 
eil  Jan.  1, 1817.  In  this  relation  he  remaine<l  until  the 
autumn  of  18B0.  In  1819  he  became  e<litor  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Disciple,  and  remained  in  that  otHce  until  1822. 
On  acc<»unt  of  declining  health  Mr.  Ware  desired  to  re- 
sign his  charge  in  1829;  but  his  Church  and  congrega- 
tion, not  willing  to  lose  his  services,  chose  as  colleague 
pastor  Mr.  Kalph  Waldo  Emerson,  upon  whom  should 
devolve  the  burden  of  the  active  pastoral  labor.  In  Oc- 
tober, i830,  ^Ir.  Ware  removetl  to  Cambridge  to  enter 
n|ion  the  duties  of  professor  of  pulpit  eloquence  and  the 
pastoral  care,  to  which  he  ha<l  lately  been  elected.  In 
1842,  on  account  of  feeble  health,  he  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship and  removed  to  Framingham,  where  he  died, 
St^pt.  22, 184vl.  Among  his  published  works  are  the  fol- 
lt)wing :  hiscmrses  tm  the  Ojfices  and  Character  of  Jesus 
Christ  ( 1825) :— Sermons  m,  Small  Sins  (1827)  -.—On  the 
Formation  of  the  Christian  Character  {^\HS\)  -.—The  Life 
of  the  Saciour  (1832)  : — several  single  Sei-muns,  Essays, 
and  Poems: — ami  Mimnirs  of  Oherlin,  Soah  Wofcester, 
iPr,  Joseph  Priestley,  Sathan  Parker,  and  othei^  See 
his  Select  WrUinffs,  by  Kcv.  Chandler  Kobbins  (Uost. 
1846-47,4  vols.);  Ware  [John  ),  Mtnioir  of  Rev.  Henry 
Ware,  Jr.,  D.lK  (ibid.  1846,  2  vols.) ;  Sprague,  AwtaU 
of  the  A  nier,  Pulint,  viii,  472  sq. 

Warham,  William.  D.D.,  LUD.,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish prelate,  was  bom  at  Okeley,  in  Hampshire,  about 
1450.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  at 
New  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in 
1475.  He  remained  at  Oxford  until  14XK,  having  in 
the  meantime  taken  holy  orders,  and  then,  it  is  l^elieved, 
was  collated  to  some  living  in  the  Church.  Shortly  af- 
ter this,  he  is  found  practicing  as  an  advocate  in  the 
Court  of  Arches,  and  acting  as  principal  or  mtNlerator 
of  the  Civil  Law  School  of  the  parish  of  St.  Edward's, 
Oxford.  In  1493  he  was  sent  by  Henrj'  VII  as  a  joint 
envi>y  to  the  duchess  of  Ihirgundy,  to  complain  of  her 
countenance  to  the  pretender  Perkin  Warbeck.    lie  was 


master  of  the  rolb  from  1494  to  1502 ;  joint  envo}'  to 
Maximilian  of  Burgundy  in  1501-2;  became  keeper  of 
the  great  seal  Aug.  11, 1502;  lord  chancellor,  Jan.  1, 1503; 
bishop  of  London  in  1503;  archbishop  of  Canteriurr, 
March  9,  1504;  and  chancellor  of  Oxford  Universitj 
soon  after.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Erasmtb;  i 
rival  of  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester;  and,  later,  a  rivil 
of  cardinal  Wolsev,  with  whom  he  had  roaiiv  conten- 
tions  concerning  jurisdiction.  He  opposed  the  roarriige 
of  Catharine  of  Arag«»n  with  Henry  VIII,  but  officijtwl 
at  the  ceremony  in  .June,  1509;  and  resigneii  thegreit 
seal  to  Wolsey,  Dec.  22, 1515.  During  his  latter  years 
he  drew  some  discredit  upon  himself  by  his  connection 
with  the  affair  of  the  Maid  of  Kent,  to  whose  preten- 
sions he  lent  some  support.  He  died  at  St.  Stephen'tf, 
near  Canterbury',  Aug.  23, 1532. 

Warner,  Aaron,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  miai^ter, 
was  bom  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  Oct.  20,  1794.  After 
graduating  from  Williams  College  in  1815,  he  entered 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  be  grado- 
ate<l  four  years  afterwards.  He  was  city  missionarr  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  from  1819  to  1822,  and  part  of  the 
time  was  acting  pastor  of  the  Circular  Church  in  that 
city.  At  Salem,  Mass.,  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangel- 
ist, Sept.  2.>,  1823;  and  a  year  after  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Medford,which  he  (lerred 
until  1832.  From  Februar>%  1835,  to  November,  1843, 
he  was  profcMor  of  sacre^l  rhetoric  in  the  Gilroanion 
Theological  Seminar}-.  In  January  of  the  following 
year  he  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric  and  orattvy  and 
English  liu*raturc  in  Amherst  College,  retaining  tbii 
position  until  1853;  after  which,  and  until  his  death, 
May  14,  1876,  he  resided  in  Amherst  without  charge 
Dr.  Warner  was  a  cor|K)rale  member  of  the  American 
Board  <>l  C'ommibsioners  for  Foreign  Missions  fnim  183& 
See  (,\mf/.  Quarterly,  1877,  p.  427, 

"Wamer,  Ferdinando,  LUD.,  an  English  clergr- 
man  and  voluminous  writer,  was  bom  in  1708.  He 
studied  some  time  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  bat  if 
not  recorded  among  its  graduates ;  became  vicar  of 
Konde,  Wiltshire,  in  1730 ;  rector  of  St.  Michael  Qoeen- 
hithe,  Ijondon,  in  1746;  and,  in  addition,  rector  of  Raroes, 
in  Sum'v,  in  1 758.  He  died  of  gout  about  1767.  Among 
bis  published  works  are  the  following:  System  ofDiriih 
ity  and  Morality  (Lond.  1750)  '.^Rational  Defeiix  of  the 
English  Reformation  (1752):  —  An  Illustration  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  (tnd  A  dministration  of  the  Sat' 
rament^f  (1754) : — /ecclesiastical  History  of  Ef^kmdfnm 
the  Earliest  Accounts  to  the  Eighteenth  Century  (175^ 
b7):— Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Afore{\15»): 
^The  History  of  Ireltnui  (1768):— and  History  oftkf. 
Rebellion  and  Civil  War  in  Ireland  from  1641  to  1660 
(1767\. 

Water  (D7?»  l''^wp)»  universally  one  of  the  chief 
necessaries  of  life.     No  one  can  read  far  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  without  being  reminded  of  the  vast  'ito^- 
tance  of  water  to  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine,  and.  indeed, 
in  everv  countrv  to  which  their  historv  introducei  t»  * 
but  more  particularly  in  the  deserts  in  which  they  wtf** 
deretl  on  leaving  Egj'pt,  as  well  as  those  into  whicl^ 
they  before  or  afterwards  sent  their  flocks  for  ptatore. 

I.  Supply. — In  our  temperate  climate,  sarroumM  ^^ 
we  are  with  perpetual  verdure  and  never-failing  stretnr  ^ 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  value  of  water  in  Filtttiii^'^ 
and  other  regions  of  the  EasL  During  rammer  an^ 
autumn,  when  the  small  streams  are  dried  op  thrmig^ 
want  of  rain,  the  inhabitants  are  entirely  depcndra  ^ 
upon  the  water  derived  from  wells,  or  preeenred  in 
tenis  or  reservoirs,  which  sometimes  \ 
See  Cistern.  Hence  the  water  of  ninning 
fountains,  as  opposed  to  that  of  stagnant  cii 
or  marshes,  is  called  liring  water  (Gen.  xxvl,  19; 
xiv,  8 ;  John  iv,  10, 1 1 ;  vii,  88 ;  Rev.  vii,  17).  See  PdtM^ 
Water  is  commonly  drawn  out  of  the  welhi  or  ciatcms  h^ 
females,  and  carried,  upon  the  shoulder  or  head,  in  brg^ 
leathern  or  earthen  vessels  (Gen.  xxir,  46).   See  Wku^ 
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in  black  with  a  ntpe  girdle  around  her  waist;  and  from 
the  direction  that  the  priest  *^Hhall  uncover  her  head" 
(Numb.  V,  1)4)  it  would  seem  she  came  in  veiled,  prob- 
ably also  in  black.  As  she  stood  holding  the  offering, 
BO  the  priest  stood  holding  an  earthen  vessel  of  holy 
water  mixed  with  the  dust  from  the  floor  of  the  sanc- 
tuary', and,  declaring  her  free  from  all  evil  con8e<iuences 
if  innocent,  solemnly  devoted  her  in  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah to  be  '*  a  curse  and  ai%oath  among  her  people,*"  if 
guilty,  further  describing  the  exact  consequences  as- 
cribed to  the  operation  of  the  water  in  the  ^^membent" 
which  she  had  ''vieldetl  as  servants  to  nncleaimess  *' 
(ver.  21,  22,  27;  comp.  Rom.  vi,  19;  and  Theotloret, 
Quofst,  X  tn  Xumb,).  The  words  rbfij,  b^BSb.  H^EJ, 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  the  word  "rot,"  rather  indi- 
cate, acconling  to  (xescnius,  s.  v.  bC9,  to  ''  become  or 
make  lean."  Michaelis  thought  ovarian  dropsy  was 
intended  by  the  symptoms.  Josephus  Mly^  rov  re  (tce- 
Xouf  tKirtaovTOi'  avTy,  xal  Tqv  KoiKiav  vcipov  Kara- 
Xafifiavoin-o^'  {A  tit,  iii,  11, 6).  The  priest  then  "  wrote 
these  curses  in  a  book,  and  blotted  them  out  with  the 
bitter  water,"  and,  having  thrown,  |)n>bably  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  handful  of  meal  on  the 
altar.  ^*  caused  the  woman  to  drink"  the  potion  thus 
druggeil,  she,  moreover,  answering  to  the  words  of  his 
imprecation,  *'  Amen,  Amen."  tlosephus  adds,  if  the  sus- 
picion was  unfounded,  she  <ibtained  conception ;  if  true, 
she  died  infamouslv.     This  acconls  with  the  sacred 
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text,  if  she  "  be  clean,  then  shall  she  be  fre<>  and  xkali 
coHcrire  ieed"^  (Numb,  v,  2H),  words  which  seem  to 
mean  that  when  restoretl  to  her  husband's  affection  she 
should  l)e  blessed  with  fruitfulness;  or  that,  if  concep- 
tion had  taken  place  before  her  appearance,  it  would 
have  its  pro{>er  issue  in  child-bearing,  which,  if  she  had 
b(*on  unfaiihlul,  would  be  intercepte<i  by  the  o|)eration 
of  I  he  cunte.  It  may  be  supposed  that  a  husband  would 
not  be  forward  to  publish  his  suspicions  of  his  own  in- 
jur}', unless  there  were  symptoms  of  apparent  c«>ncep- 
tion  and  a  risk  of  a  child  by  another  being  presented 
to  him  as  bis  own.  This  is  somewhat  support^  by 
the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  wiinls  R5  ^C^ni 
niunrs  (ver.  18)  by  "neither  she  ho.  taken  irith  the 
tnttufur"  the  italicized  words  being  added  as  explana- 
tory*, without  any  to  correspond  in  the  original,  and 
l>ointing  to  the  sudden  cessation  of  "the  manner"  or 
"  cust4>m  of  women  "  ((ien.  xviii,  1 1  ;  xxxi,  35),  i.  e.  the 
menstrual  Hux,  suggesting,  in  the  cast*  of  a  woman  not 
)Nist  the  age  of  child-liearing,  that  conceptitm  had  taken 
place.  If  this  be  the  sense  of  the  original,  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  husband  would  be  so  far  l>ased  u|K)n  a  fact. 
It  seems,  however,  also  p<NU}ible  that  the  words  may  be 
an  extension  of  the  sense  of  those  imrawiiately  preced- 
ing, na  "pX  njl,  when  the  connected  tenor  would  be, 
"and  there  l)e  no  witness  against  her,  and  she  be  not 
taken,"  i.  e.  taken  in  the  fact;  comp.  John  viii,  4,  avTtj 
V  yf'vt)  KaTHXqf^n  iiravToi^ptfi  fioixfvofinnf.  In  the 
case  of  pregnancy  the  woman^s  natural  apprehensions 
n'garding  her  own  gestation  would  operate  very  stn>ng- 
ly  to  make  her  shrink  fn>ra  the  )N>tion  if  guilty.  For 
plainly  the  effect  of  such  a  ceremonial  on  the  nervous 
system  of  owe  so  circurostanceil  might  easily  go  far  to 
im]K'ril  her  life  even  withmit  the  precise  symptoms  as- 
cribed to  the  water.  Meanwhile  the  rule  would  oper- 
ate beneficiallv  for  the  woman  if  innocent,  who  would 
be,  during  this  interval,  under  the  protection  of  the 
court  to  which  the  husband  had  himself  af>|>ealed,  and 
«»  far  secure  against  any  violent  consequence  of  his 
jealousy,  which  had  thus  found  a  vent  rwognised  by 
law.  Further,  by  thus  interposing  a  perii>d  of  proba- 
tion the  fierceness  of  the  conjugal  jealousy  might  cool. 
(>n  tromparing  this  argument  witli  the  further  restric- 
tions laid  down  in  the  treatise  tSotah  tending  to  limit 
the  application  of  this  rile,  there  seems  grave  reason  t<» 
doubt  whether  recourse  wan  ever  had  to  it  in  fact.  S*re 
Ai>i-i/rKKV.     The  custom  of  writing  <m  a  parchment 


words  cabalistic  or  medical  relating  to  a  particular  cue. 
and  then  washing  them  off,  and  giving  the  patient  tbe 
water  of  this  ablution  to  drink,  has  descended  amonj; 
Oriental  superstitions  to  the  present  day,  and  a  nek 
Arab  would  probably  think  this  the  most  natural  wir 
of  "  taking  "  a  prescription.  See,  on  the  generd  ni- 
ject,  Groddeck,  IJe  Vetf,  Hebr,  Ihirgat.  OtstitatU,  m 
Ugolino,  Tkesaur,  The  custom  of  snch  an  ordeal  vm 
probably  traditional  in  Moses*  time,  and  by  fencing  it 
round  vrith  the  wholesome  awe  inspired  In'  the  to\m- 
nity  of  the  prescribed  ritual,  the  lawgiver  would  de- 
prive it  to  a  great  extent  of  its  barbarous  tendcun*. 
and  would  probably  restrain  the  husband  fmm  jmnn' 
I  of  the  ferocious  extremities  to  whicli  he  might  otlx-r- 
wise  be  driven  by  a  sudden  fit  of  jealousy,  so  imwcrful 
in  the  Oriental  mind.  On  the  whole,  it  is  to  be  taken, 
like  the  permission  to  divorcee  by  a  written  instrunient. 
rather  as  the  mitigation  of  a  custom  onlinarily  banh. 
and  as  a  barrier  placed  in  the  way  of  uncalculating  rin* 
dictiveness.  Viewing  the  regularions  concerning;  mat- 
rimony as  a  whole,  we  shall  find  the  same  principle  an- 
imating them  in  all  their  parts — that  of  providing  a 
legal  channel  for  the  course  of  natural  feelings  where 
irrepressible,  but  at  the  same  time  of  surroimding  their 
;  outlet  with  institutions  apt  to  mitigate  their  intensity, 
I  and  so  assisting  the  gradual  formation  of  a  gentler  tern- 
I  per  in  the  bosom  of  the  nation.  The  precept  was  gircn 
"  l>ecau8e  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,"  but  with  the 
design  and  the  tendency  of  softening  them.  (See  stmt 
remarks  in  .Sjjencer,  /)e  J^ff.  Hebr,)  See  Jealocht; 
Okdkal. 

WATER  OF  Skparation.    iScc  PfRi nr atios. 

Waterbury,  Jarkd  Bki.i.,  D.D.,  a  Presbrterian 
minister,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Aug.  11, 
1799.     He  w^as  converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
tmited  with  the  Kutgers  Street  Presbyterian  Clinirb, 
l)ecoming  at  once  an  earnest  (Christian  worker.    He  en- 
tered Yale  College  and  graduated  with  high  honors  in 
1822,  aiui  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  entered 
np<ui  his  thetdogical  studies  in  IVinceton  Seminarr, 
where  he  remained  two  years.     On  April  15,  l(<iSI,be 
was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  New  York  I*r»bytenr 
as  a  candidate  for  the  ministrv,  and  that  bodv  licensed 
him  to  preach  in  1825  and  ordained  him  *iwPtUuh  Nov. 
18  of  the  same  year.     Shortly  afYer  completing  his  the- 
ological studies,  he  accepted  an  agency  ff»r  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  S<iciety,  and  made  a  highly  successful  tiMi 
useful  tour  in  its  interests  through  the'  Southern  States 
In  the  year  1826  he  commenced  preaching  at  Hatfi^M, 
Mass. :  and  having  been  dismisse<1  by  the  I'resbytenof 
New  York,  April  18,  1827,  to  the  Association  of  North- 
ampton. Mass.,  was  shortly  after  installed  pastor  of  the 
Hatfield  Church.     While  residing  there,  he  publi^b^d  a 
small  volume  entitled  Adrke.  to  a  Youitg  Chrittian,^ 
a  Villagt  Pa$tor,vt\i\\  a  verj-  interesting  introduciiuo 
by  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander.    This  little  book  waawi<ie- 
ly  read  and  ver}-  useful.    In  1829  he  was  called  toPort^* 
mouth,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  installed  shortly  after,  an^ 
remained  for  two  years  in  a  happy  and  useful  minidtiyy 
which  he  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  uf  ba^* 
health.     For  a  short  time  he  resided  in  Bmokl}!!,  s-'^ 
the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  the  late  Zachariah  Lewi^^ 
In  the  fall  of  1832,  he  began  to  supply  the  Presbyteriaf^^ 
Church  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,and  in  the  spring  accepted  ^^ 
call  from  and  was  installed  its  pastor.     Here  he  labored^ 
fourteen  years,  and  his  earnest  and  fer\'ent  pidpit  efforts,  ^ 
his  genial  and  social  manners,  glowing  zeal  and  giMllv 
life,  secured  for  him  the  unbounded  affection  of  the 
entire  community.     During  bis  ministry,  a  larg«  and 
l)eautiful  church  was  erected,  and  a  great  number  uf 
|)eraons,  many  of  them  of  high  social  position  and  intel- 
ligence, were  gathered  into  the  church.     In  1^46  be  aiv 
cepted  a  call  to  the  Bowdoin  Street  Church,  Boston, 
where  he  was  installed  pastor,  and  where  he  oontiiiued 
to  labor  until  1857,  when  he  resigned  his  charge  and  re- 
moved t4)  Stamford,  Conn., where  he  lived  over  two' 
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reus  in  retirement,  but  preaching  occasionally  as  op- 
wrtunity  offered.  In  1869  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of 
he  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooldyn,  N.  Y.,  dur- 
n^  the  absence  of  its  pastor  (Dr.  Rockwell)  in  Europe, 
md  thenceforward  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  made  that 
ity  his  home.  During  the  late  war  of  the  Kebellion, 
>r.Waterbury  was  made  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn 
ranch  of  the' Christian  Commission,  in  which  position 
le  rendered  vahiable  and  effective  ser\4ce.  collecting 
ooks  and  pamphlets  to  be  sent  t4j  the  Union  army,  and 
uperintending  the  sending-out  of  ministers  to  supple- 
ocnt  the  work  of  the  regular  chaplains  in  the  army. 
Ic  was  afterwanls  appointed  city  missionary  in  Bmok- 
yn.  He  had  a  large  tent  erected  on  Fort  (ireene  and 
n  Lefferts  Park,  where  on  Sundays  the  outside  multi- 
ude  were  congregated  to  hear  the  Gospel  Misfortune 
riouded  his  last  days.  His  ample  property  was  swept 
iway  at  a  stn)ke,  and  his  health  was  gone;  yet  in  the 
nidi«t  i»f  all  he  never  lost  his  cheerfuluess  or  trust  in 
Bod.  but  rested  calmly  on  the  never-failing  promises. 
Dr.  Waterburj'  was  a  man  of  warm  piety,  and  always 
watchful  for  o|>port unities  of  winning  souls  to  Christ. 
As  a  pastor,  he  was  faithful,  sympathetic,  and  earnest. 
In  bis  prime  he  was  a  preacher  of  unusual  excellence 
and  power.  He  wrote  much  for  the  religious  press, 
published  <iuite  a  numl)er  of  sermons  and  tracts,  besidef 
six  or  eight  volumcH  of  works  on  various  religious  sub- 
jects. Among  his  last  utterances  was  this — "Jesus  if 
with  me.'*  He  died  on  Sabbath  morning,  Dec  31, 1876. 
<W.  P.  S.) 

T^aterland,  Daniei.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
theologian  and  controversialist,  was  born  at  Wasely,  in 
Lincolnshire,  Feb.  14.  1683.  He  was  educateti  at  the 
>ee-Hchool  of  Lincoln,  and  Mag<lalene  College,  Cam- 
►ridfce,  where  he  graduated  about  1703,  and  became  a 
ell«>w  of  the  aillege  in  1704.  He  continued  to  reside 
t  the  university,  and  after  uking  holy  orders  he  acted 
s  tutor  for  many  years.  He  became  master  of  liis  col- 
*fSf  in  1713,  and  during  the  same  year  was  rector  of 
;ilin^haro,  in  Norfolk.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
liAplainsin  ordinar}' to  king  (ieorge  I  in  1714;  preach- 
d  the  Ladv  Mover  Lectures  at  St.  Paul's,  London,  in 
720 ;  became  rector  of  St.  Austin's  and  St.  Faith's,  Ixin- 
on,  in  1721 :  chancellor  of  the  Church  of  York  in  1723; 
anon  of  Windsor  in  1727;  and  vicar  of  Twickenham 
nd  archdeacon  of  Middlesex  in  1730.  He  diet!  in  l^on- 
on,  Dec  23,  1740,  Dr.  Waterland  was  greatly  distin- 
^ished  as  a  Trinitarian  controversialist,  having  been 
specially  noted  for  his  treatises  on  the  UirinUy  of 
'JkHst  in  reply  to  the  prisitions  of  Drs.  Whitby  and 
Samuel  Clarke,  in  vindication  of  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  against  the  positions  of  Middleton  and  Tin- 
dal,  and  on  the  doctrines  of  the  eucharist  and  baptismal 
regeneration.  His  roost  imiM>rtant  works  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Vindication  of  Ch-viVs  IHcinity  (1719) :— ^Vfc- 
onrf  V'uuiictttion  (^1723):— Furf her  VintHcation  (1721)  :— 
Kighi  Sermons  in  tMfence  of  the.  Divinity  of  our  Lord 
hiwi  Christ  (1720),  preached  at  the  Mover  Lectures: — 
^Qse  ofAritMn  Subscripfum  Considered  (1721):— AVf 
^ffns  to  Williftm  Staunton  concerning  the  Trinity 
1 722  ) : — Critical  Uistory  of  the  A  thnnnsian  Creeil 
1724  yi—Scfipture  Vindicated  (17SO-34):— Suture, 
biif/titian,  and  Efficacy  of  the  Christian  Sacraments 
ansidered  (1730): — Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
'ol^  Trinity  Asserted  (1734) '.— Review  of  the  Doctrine 
^  the  Eucharist  as  fAtid  Doim  in  the  Scriptures  ami 
nfiqrnity  (1"87) : — Regeneration  Staled  and  Expfained 
L740): — Sermons  on  Several  Important  Subjects  (1742), 
ublitfhed  after  his  death  by  Joseph  Clarke.  In  1823 
ppeared  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  eleven  vol- 
me»^  with  a  Revietr  of  the  A  uthors  Life  and  Writinys, 
y  William  Tan  Mildert,  D.D.,  lord  bishop  of  Llandaff. 

"V^BtermSLn,  John  A.,  D.D.,  a  Methodisit  Episco- 
lail  divine,  was  bom  in  New  Ham|)sliire,  June  29, 1790. 
le  was  converted  in  his  eighteenth  year;  admitted  into 
he  Oiiio  Conference  in  1814;  and  tru veiled  succerMively 
be  Miami,  Mahoning,  aiul  Zanesville  circuits.     When 


the  Pittsburgh  Conference  was  formed,  he  fell  within 
its  bounds,  and  successively  filled  Pittsburgli,  Wheeling, 
Washington,  Steubenville,  and  other  prominent  ap|M>int- 
ments.  In  1832  he  was  transferred  to  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence, as  a  superannuate ;  in  1837  he  was  made  effective, 
and  appointed  to  Oxfoni,  where  he  died,  Aug.  6,  1837. 
Mr.  Waterman  was  a  self-made  maiu  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  ii,  570. 

Watson,  James  V.,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  lM)m  in  London,  England,  in  1814.  He 
emigrated  to  the  LTnited  States  while  young;  became 
a  local  preacher  in  early  manhood  in  Indiana ;  and  in 
1832  joined  the  Missouri  Conference.  Two  years  later 
he  returned  to  Indiana,  and  joined  the  Indiana  Confer- 
ence. In  1840  he  became  a  member  of  the  Michi- 
gan C-onfcrence,  and  later  of  the  Detroit  Conference,  in 
which  he  filled  some  of  the  most  prominent  appoint- 
ments: then  he  labore<l  tw«>  years  as  agent  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society;  and  finally  superannuated  and  es- 
tablished a  Christian  new»pni)er,  which  he  e<)itc<l  with 
success  until  the  organization  of  the  Xorth  -  ircntem 
Christian  Advocate,  in  1852,  when  he  l)ecanie  its  editor. 
This  p4)sition  he  held  till  his  <leath,  Oct.  17.  1856.  Mr. 
Watson  was  tall  and  slender  in  pep«in,  amiable  and 
charming  in  social  life,  marvelloii.H  in  his  preaching 
abilities,  and  prolound  as  an  editor.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences^  1857.  p.  431. 

Watson,  Richard  (1).  D.D.,  F.K.S.,  an  eminent 
English  prelate,  wan  lK»ni  at  Haver»ham,  near  Kendal. 
Westmoreland,  in  August,  1737,  where  he  receive<l  his 
early  educnt ion  from  hi*  father.  He  graduated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  in  1759,  and  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship  in  1760.  He  then  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  became  assistant  tutor  in  November  of 
the  same  year.  He  became  moderator  in  1762;  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  1764;  one  of  the  head  tutors  in 
1767;  and  regius  professor  of  divinity  in  1771,  and 
at  the  same  time  rector  of  Somersham,  Huntingdon- 
shire. In  1774  he  exchanged  his  rectory  for  the  preb- 
end of  Ely,  and  in  1780  became  archdeacon  of  Ely  and 
rector  of  North  wold,  Norfolk.  In  1782  he  became 
rector  of  Knaptoft,  Leicestershire,  and  bishop  of  Llan- 
daff". In  1786  he  received  a  bequest  of  property  from 
his  friend  Mr.  Luther,  of  Ougar,  Essex,  from  which  he 
realized  .£20,500.  This,  together  with  his  bishopric, 
his  professorship,  his  archdeaconry,  and  his  rectory,  en- 
ableid  him  to  live  in  opulence,  despite  his  complaints  of 
poverty  and  neglect.  He  died  at  Calgarth  Park,  West- 
moreland, July  4, 1816.  He  was  the  author  of  ^  n  Ap^l- 
Of/yfor  Christianity  (1776)  : — An  Apology  for  the  IfibU 
(1796) :— Chemical  Essays  (1781-87,  5  viiJs.) : — Sermons 
on  Public  Occasions  (1788):— J/MC#'////«fOMj»  Tracts  on 
Religious,  Political,  and  Agricultural  Subjects  (1815) : — 
and  several  other  works  on  kindred  subjects.  He  also 
edited  a  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts,  selected  from 
Various  Authors  (1785,  6  Vi)ls.).  His  autobiofinvphy 
was  published  by  his  sou,  Richard  Watson,  LL.B.,  in 
1817. 

"Watson,  Richard  (2),  a  Wesleyan  theologian, 
was  born  at  Barton-upon-Humber,  Lincolnshire,  Feb.  22, 
1781.  Physically  feeble,  he  liad  a  precocious  mind,  and 
against  poverty  and  great  difficulties  he  bent  his  ener- 
gies to  the  ac(iuisitioii  of  knowledge.  He  enjoyed  no 
sch(K>l  advantages  after  he  was  fourteen,  having  at 
that  age  left  the  grammar-school  in  Lincoln.  Wild  and 
im|)ious  in  youth,  he  was  converted  when  about  thir- 
teen ;  commenced  to  preach  when  fifteen ;  was  received 
into  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  ministry  in  1796;  resigned 
under  false  imputation  of  heresy  in  1801;  entered  the 
ministry-  of  the  Methodist  New  Onnection  in  1803; 
and  was  received  again  into  the  Wesleyan  body,  chiefly 
thmugh  the  instnimentality  of  Jabez  Bunting,  in  1812. 
He  was  active  in  the  formation. of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  1813  (not  formally  inaugurated  until 
1817),  and  was  made  one  of  its  secretaries  in  1816,  re- 
taining the  office  for  fourteen  years.  Besides  attending 
to  the  duties  of  this  office,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  the- 
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ological  traiaing  of  candidates  for  the  missioD  work.  In 
1826  he  was  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  in  1827  he  resumed  the  itinerancy  in  Man- 
chester. In  1830  he  declined  an  invitation  to  the  chair 
of  helles-lettrcs  and  moral  philosophy  in  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Conn.  About  this  time  \Vatson,who  was  strong- 
ly opposed  to  slavery  and  intimate  with  Buxton,  Lush- 
ington,  and  other  leaders  in  the  antislavery  movement, 
made  some  eloquent  speeches  in  favor  of  negro- emanci- 
pation. In  1832  be  was  again  apf)ointed  to  the  secreta- 
riate of  missions.  But  his  comrades  were  falling.  Clarke 
had  died  on  Aug.  25  of  that  year ;  Stanley  sank  to  rest 
Oct.  9 ;  and  Watson's  devoted  colleague,  James,  passed 
away  Nov.  6.  His  own  dissolution  was  not  far  off. 
Disease  had  been  gnawing  at  his  vitals  all  his  life ;  but 
with  devotion  indomitable  he  still  wn)te.  He  died,  af- 
ter intense  sufleruig,  Jan.  8, 1833. 

Watson's  character  was  one  of  great  beauty.  His 
humility  and  piety  never  shone  brighter  than  at  the 
time  of  his  greatest  popularity ;  and  sympathy,  tender- 
ness, and  strength  blended  in  a  spirit  purified  by  fire. 
How  many  felt  the  power  of  his  presence !  **  A  figure 
so  tAll  and  thin  is  seldom  to  be  seen,  yet  there  was 
something  majestic  in  his  gait  and  manner,  and,  when 
bis  head  was  bared,  the  outbeamings  of  intelligence  be- 
spoke the  genius  which  was  concealed  there,  and  a  kind 
of  awe  was  felt  which  indicate<1  the  presence  of  a  supe- 
rior being"  (Stevenson,  Hist,  of  City  Road  Chapel^ 
p.  564 ). 

He  was  a  man  of  elegant  taste,  of  a  remarkably  tena- 
cious memory,  great  vigor  of  intellect,  and  unconquer- 
able application.  His  mind  was  versatile;  his  sympa- 
thies universal.  He  was  at  home  in  theology,  metaphys- 
ics, (>olitics,  and  domestic  economy.  As  a  preacher,  great 
things  are  spoken  of  him.  Sihil  tetufit  quod  non  oi-na' 
rit,  **ile  soarn,**  says  Kobert  Hall,  "into  regions  of 
thought  where  no  gonius  but  his  own  can  penetrate.'* 
**  He  led  his  hearers  into  realms  of  thought  of  which 
they  had  previously  no  conce()tion;  and  his  tall  and 
graceflil  form',  his  pallid  countenance  bearing  marks  of 
deep  thought  and  of  severe  pain,  and  at  the  same  time 
beaming  with  benignity  and  holy  delight,  ser\'ed  to 
deei)en  the  impression  of  his  incomparal)1e  discourses. 
The  greatest  charm  of  his  preaching  was  its  richness  in 
evangelical  truth  and  devotional  feeling:  and  in  those 
qualities  it  increased  to  the  last"  (IVW.  Meth,  Afaffazitte, 
1833,  p.  151).  "Watson  had  not  tlic  earnestness  and 
force  of  Chalmers,"  says  an  elaborate  and  able  article  in 
the  London  Quaiierly  Keritw^  1854,  ii,  192 ;  "  but  he  pos- 
sessed much  more  thought,  philosophy,  calm  ratiocina- 
tion, and  harmonious  fulness.  He  had  not,  iierhaps,  the 
metaphysical  subtlety  and  rapid  combination,  the  burn- 
ing affections  and  elegant  diction  of  Hall ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed as  keen  a  reason,  a  more  lofty  imagination,  an 
etjual  or  superior  power  of  painting,  and,  as  we  think, 
a  much  more  vivid  |»erception  of  ilie  spiritual  world, 
and  a  richer  leaven  of  evangelical  sentiment.  OwenV 
oratory  seemed  to  Ik*  more  flowing,  s|K>ntaneous.  and 
impassioned  than  tliat  of  Watson ;  but  the  latter  ex- 
ceetled  Owen  in  stretch  of  thought,  sublimity,  beautiful 
imager}-,  and  deep  and  touching  pathos." 

Wat»t»n  gave  the  first  systematic  treatment  of  Wes- 
leyan theology.  His  Institute*^  rliough  not  the  legal, 
have  ijeen  the  moral  and  scientitic,  standanl  of  Meth- 
odist doctrine.  Although  the  works  of  Profs.  I'ope 
and  lUymond  fill  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  more  recent 
literature,  which,  of  course,  the  luftitute*  cannot  till,  the 
latter  work  can  never  be  superseded.  The  elder  Htxlge 
speaks  of  it  as  "excellent,  and  well  worthy  of  its  high 
repute  amonij  MelhiMiists"  {Systtnuitic  Thtohr/yj  iii, 
190).  In  1852  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  F^dinburgh,  charac- 
terized Watfton  as  "a  prince  in  lheoh)gA%and  the  //m/i- 
tutejf  as  the  noblest  work  in  Methtnlism,  and  truly  valu- 
able."  The  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander  says,  "Turretine 
is  in  theolog\'  instar  omnium — that  is,  so  far  as  Black- 
stone  is  in  law.  Making  due  allowance  for  difference 
in  age,  Watson,  the  Methodist,  ia  the  only  systematizer. 


within  my  knowledge,  who  approAcheti  the  same  enj. 
nence ;  of  whom  I  use  Addison's  words, '  He  reasons  like 
Paley,  and  descants  like  Hall' "  {Forty  Yeoit  of  f ami. 
iiir  Letters  [letter  of  Dec  26,  1831]).  The  InstH^tet 
have  defects,  however  (see  Stevens,  hist,  ofMethodimy 
iii,  479).  Watson's  Exposition  was  written  in  sickneM^ 
left  unfinished,  and  published  posthumously.  In  the 
opinion  of  some,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  suck 
work  in  the  English  language.  Although  of  ample  vh 
modest  learning,  and  eminently  theological,  it  is  beiu- 
tiful  and  tender,  and  brings  the  heart  nearer  to  God 
(see  Jackson,  Life  of  Watson^  p.  461). 

Watson's  infiuence  has  been  great  and  enduring.  Hb 
premature  death  was  greatly  lamented;  but,  "with  an 
intellect  so  intense,  mental  labor  so  abundant  and  uotir- 
ing,  activity  so  incessant,  and  feelings  so  deep,  we  am 
not  surprised  that  Watson  fell  a  martyr  to  his  exenioos 
in  the  midst  of  his  years"  (Land,  Quar,  Berieu:,  18»1, 
p.  237). 

Besides  missionary  reports,  essays,  pastoral  addraMa,, 
and  other  Conference  documents,  SVataon  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing :  A  n  Apology  for  the  Methodists  (1799),  io  a  let- 
ter to  Rev.  J.  Hotham,  A.B.,  rector  of  St.Werburg's,  Der- 
by, in  answer  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  n  A  ddres*  to  the 
People  ciiUed  Methodists: — Memoirs,  in  the  Metk  S'er 
Comtecfion  Magazine,  1805,  etc: — Popular  History  and 
Description  of  the  City  of  LirerjHxtl  ( 1807) : — Brir/Hii- 
tory  of  the  Reign  of  George  III  (1807, 12mo)  :— Editori- 
al Articles,  in  the  Liverp<K)l  Courier,  18(>7  sr|.:— .4  Ut- 
ter to  William  Roscoe  (1808),  containing  stricture* «» 
his  late  publication  on  the  present  war  with  France: 
— Defence  of  Wesleyan  Mdhotlist  Missitms  in  Ike  Wtd 
liuiits  ( Lond.  1817,  8vo):  —  Remarks  on  the  Kteraal 
Sonship  of  Christ ;  and  T/te  Use  of  Reas*m  in  Matters 
of  Revelation  (ibid.  1818),  suggeste<l  by  paasigeA  iu 
Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  X.  T, :  —  Obserrai'ums  «»•» 
Southeys  Life  of  Wesley  (ibid.  1821,  8 vo;  b«Mjnd  witb 
Watson's  Life  of  Wesley,  ibid.  1835,  Svo)  :-Thr  La^ 
yrinth,  or  Popish  Circle  (transl  from  the  I^tin  of  Sii»*-»*^ 
Episcopius,  1650;  Lond.  1826),  being  a  confuutioo    ^ 
the  supposed  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome  -  — 
Theological  Institutes  (ibitU  1824,  3  vols.  8vo;  8th  ^^'\ 
1850,4  vols.  r2mo;  reprinted  in  N.  Y.,  Nash\*illceicr— ^• 
—Life  of  John  Wesley  (I^tind.  1831, 12mo,  oflen  repri  »J** 
ed;  Amer.  ed.  N.  Y.  1831 ;  Cooperstown,  1845)  '-—Ai^^ 
tionate  Address  to  the  Leaders  of  the  London  iSouth  C^^*^' 
cuit  (Lond.  1830),  in  opp«jsition  to  certain  tendencies       "^^ 
wards  lnde|K*ndency:  —  Conrersations  for  the  Y» -^^^ 
(Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1830,  r2mo),  designed  to  promote      «'»^ 
profitable  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures : — Biblical    ^-i«« 
Theolwfical  JHctunutry  (Lond.  1832,  royal  8vo;  10tl»._   ed. 
1850;  *N.  Y.,  Nashville,  1857, 8vo,  revised  with  addil.  mon* 
by  T.  O.  Summers)  : — Sermtms,  attd  ^Sketches  efSem^^oti* 
(ix>nd.l834,3vols.l2mo;  18,'>4,3  vols.8vo;  N.YMW-*5j: 
— EjrjHmtu/ns  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark"    eml 
other  Portions  of  the  Holy  Scnptures  ( Lond.  1833.  «T>rj/ 
8vo;  5th  ed.  184>*,  12mo;  N.  Y.  1837,  8vo),     War^wo 
projected  sermons  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  aii^ a 
complete  ex[>osition  of  the  New  Test.    His  Works  ntw 
published  in  I^ndon  in  18<U-37,  with  Life,  by  Jadb(»i% 
(13  vols.  8vo;  2d  ed.  1838, 12  vols.  12mo>.    An  Analyns^ 
of  the  Institutes  was  prepared  by  Dr.  McClintock  in  1K42— > 
bound  with  a  new  edition  of  the  work  (N.  Y.  IS^,  =-^ 
vols.  8vo),  and  revised  by  James  A.  Bastow  (publisbec  -^^ 
separately.  Lond.  1876, 1'imo). 

Besides  the  authorities  cite«l  ui  the  article,  see  Jads—*'^ 

son.  Life  of  Watson  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1834,  «vo);  Ste- 

vens.  Hist,  of  Methodism  (see  Index,  vol.  iii) ;  Smith,  -*" 
Hist,  of  WesL  Methodism  (see  Index,  voL  iii);  Metk,  -• 
iluar.  Review,  1861,  p.  15  sq.;  Gorrie,  Lives  of  Eminent  ^ 
Methixlists  (Auburn,  1852.  12mo);  Scott,  Obituary,  in  '^ 
Minutes  of  the  Ctmferetu^  1833;  Lowndes,  Bibliog.  Man^  ' 
ual,  s.  V. ;  Jacoby,  Geschichte  des  Methodismus^  i,  335, 
For  able  reviews  of  the  apologetics  of  the  Jngtitutes,  ^ 
see  Bangs,  in  the  Meth,  Qiuir,  Reriete,  July,  1887;  Jan. 
1838;  and  (»f  their  metaphysics,  see  Cocker,  ibid,  April,  " 
1862.     For  a  reply  to  both  Bangs  and  Cocker,  see  Lev-    ^ 
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WM  laid  there  May  6, 1876.  See  Southey,  Memoir  of 
Isaac  ]VattSf  D,D, ;  Johnson,  Life  of  Waits ;  Jennings, 
Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Late  Rtr,  Isaac  Watts, 
IKD,:  GibbonH,  Memoirs  of  the  Rec,  Isaac  Watts,  D.IK 
See  HvMNouKJY, 

Watts,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  ecclei^iafltii:, 


the  new  office,  as  recorded  in  his  private  journal  at  tbc 
time,  exhibit  hi^  characteristic  strong  sense  of  dutr 
and  his  habitual  diffidence  and  self-distrust.  He  myi, 
**  Much  as  I  feh  my  utter  inadequacy  to  the  important 
work,  I  feared  to  take  myself  out  of  the  hancto  of  ny 
brethren.     I  could  not,  therefore,  see  my  way  ckir  to 


was  born  near  Lvnn,  in  Norfolk,  about  the  close  of  the  "^'^  any thn.j;  else  than  to  throw  myself  and  my  allioto 

UJth  centun-,  and  was  educated  at  Caius  CoUege,  Cam-  ^J"^  *""»  ^[  Christ,  and  by  his  grace  attempt  the  p«. 

bridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1610,     He  afterwards  f«nnance  of  the  work  to  which  God,  by  his  Church,  ap. 

travelled  abroad,  and  became  famUiar  with  several  for-  l^*j;^  ?*»"»>'  ^.  «*^  ^^'      ^^  f"^«^'  bwhop  Wauph 

eign  bnguages.     On  his  return,  he  became  chaplain  to  ^."  *»"  '*«">»»"  epiacopia  tours  for  twenty-two  comecu- 

king  Charles  I,  and  hail  the  living  of  St.  Alban's,  Wood  |-»''«  >:^*"»  *"^  review  his  traveb  and  labore,  woold  not 

Street,  London.     Some  time  after  this  he  became  chap-  ^J*"»table  in  this  brief  sketch.     Suffice  it  to  Mv.in 

lain  under  the  eari  of  Arundel,  general  of  the  forces  in  )*''^atever  locality  his  office  demanded  his  presence  ilur-    ^ 

the  Scotch  expedition  in  1639,  and  prebendarv  of  Wells.  ^"^  '^«^  twenty-two  years  he  was  never  absent,  aod 

About  1642  his  living  in  London  was  sequesteretl,  on  ^"f  ^  tenacious  of  performing  his  whole  dutj- that, 

account  of  his  adherence  to  the  crown,  and  his  family  «»^**  PJ  ^'^"^  ^f  f  *^""1  ^«"^^  ^"»"  •  ^omenVB  relief.   In 

made  homeless.     He  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  was  cons>«l^nng  bishop  Waugh  «  character,  there  ia  touch 

made  chaplain  to  prince  Rupert.     He  died  at  Kinsale,  ^«  >"^P*^f?  *"^  >"terest.     His  personal  appearance  wai 

Ireland,  in  1649.     Among  hU  publishetl  works  are,  a  very  striking.     He  was  sedate  and  grave,  but  not  nA: 

Tramlatiim^wUh  Notes,  etc.,  of  AufpisHne's  Confessions  <^»'cerful,  but  not  trifling;   provert)ially  neat;  and  hia 

(m\) '.^Advice  concerning  the  Philosophy  of 'Foreign  »irength  and  meekness  were  happily  blended,    0^r^ 

Discovery,     He  als<i  had  a  principal  handin  Spelman's  "antty  per^•aded  and  ennobled  him.     About  two  wwb 

Glossaiy,  and  published  a  flue  edition  of  Matthew  Paris  h^f"^  his  death,  the  bishop  went  to  Carlisle,  Pa.,  to  a*. 

<Loiid.  1640).  *'**^  *  brother  minister  m  an  interesting  revival,  where 

'       J\.  ,       r^»v      o       1.  ..     L  ***  labored  with  his  usual  zeal  and  success.    Hedi«d 

Waugh,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  vSc«>tch  Presbyterian  auddenlv  at  his  home  in  Baltimtire,  of  ervsipelaa,  fol- 

<livine,  was  bom  at  East  (Gordon,  in  Berwickshire,  Aug.  j^^^d  bv  an  affection  of  the  heart,  Feb.  9*  1858.    S« 

16, 17M.     He  was  educated  in  the  grammar-school  at  M  ifwtes' of  Annual  Cotiferences,  1858,  p.i-iv,6-*:  Simp- 

Earlston  and  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Aber-  eon,  Cj/ciop, of  Affthodism,ti,  v.;  Sprague,  AnnaU of  tkr 

deen.  l>esides  having  studied  theology  two  years  (1774-  Amer.  Pulpit,  vol.  vii. 

76)  under  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  at' Haddington.     He       w'aylanii,  Prancis,   D.D.,  LUD.,  an  eminent 

was  licensed  to  preach  June  28,  17/9,  and  supplied  the  n^^ti^^  ,|ivi„e  and  educator,  was  bom  in  the  ciiv  of 

l.ulpit  at  Well  Street.  London,  for  a  short  time.     In  1780  ^^^  York,  March  II,  1796,     His  parents  came  ul  the 

he  was  settled  as  pastor  at  Newtown,  m  the  parish  of  ^'„jj^  ^^^^^  f^^  England  in  17^3.     Soon  after  hU 

Molrcise,  Roxburghshire,  and  remained  two  years.     In  .s<.t,iement  in   New  York,  his  father  left  his  aecolar 

1.82   he   becanae   pastor   m   Oxford   Street,   London,  i,u^i„t.^  ^^d  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and 

where  he  ormtmued  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Dec  «pcnt  the  remainder  of  his  davs  in  the  ministerial  offic*. 

14.  1827.     He  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  London  j^^e  eariv  educational  advantages  of  the  son  were  not 

Missionary  Society,  and  was  very  active  m  it«  sup-  of  the  hi'ghest  order,  apart  fn.m  those  which  he  enjoyed 

'^"'^*  in  his  own  home,  where  he  felt  the  influence,  in  mould- 

Waugh,  Beverly,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Metho<l-  ing  his  intellectual  character,  of  a  mother  of  rare  quail- 

ist  Episcopal  Chun;h,  was  bom  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  ties  of  mind  and  heart.     He  always  gratefully  referred, 

Oct.  25,  1789.     His  father,  Capt.  James  Waugh,  was  a  in  after-life,  to  the  ability  of  the  instructor  who  seems 

iiubstantial  famfker,  and  heade<l  a  company  of  militia  flrst  to  have  taught  him  to  study  for  the  love  of  it,  Mr. 

at  the  time  lurd  Comwallis  invaded  Virginia.     Mr.  Daniel  H.  Bames.     He  was  admitted  into  the  eopho- 

Waugh's  youthful  days  were  guarded  by  pious  parents,  more  class  of  Union  (College,  Schenectady,  in  May.  l**!!* 

who  screened  him  from  the  common  follies  of  early  life,  and  was  graduated  July  28,  1818.     On  leaving  college 

and  gave  him  the  best  education  the  country  could  af-  he  began  at  once  the  study  of  medicine,  and  proceeded 

f«rd.     At  the  age  of  flfteen  he  embraced  religion,  and  so  far  in  his  pn>fessional  career  that  he  had  begun  to 

maintained  liis  reputation  as   a  consistent  Christian  practice,  when  a  sudden  tum  was  given  to  all  hi*  life 

through  life.     His  (christian  zeal  attracted  the  atten-  plans  by  his  conversion.     He  now  resolved  to  stiidv  for 

tion  of  a  pious  merchant,  who,  Hnding  Mr.  Waugh  well  the  ministr>\     To  make  the  necessary  preparation  fur 

<]ualiHed  in  flgures  and  penmanship,  engaged  him  as  entering  upon  his  work,  he  went  to  Anduver  in  the  au- 

clerk,  and  after  a  thorough  trial  gave  him  full  manage-  tumn  of  181G.  where  he  remained  one  year,  deriving 

menr  of  a  store  in  Middleburgh,  forty  miles  from  Alex-  great  benefit  from  the  instmctions  of  Moses  Stuart,  one 

andria,  the  home  of  his  employer.     Thus  was  laid  the  of  the  most  earnest,  inspiring  teachers  any  institution 

foundation  of  his  well-develo|>ed  business  habits  in  after-  in  this  countr}'  has  ever  had.     He  left  Andover  at  the 

life.     While  in  his  mercantile  life,  he  began  exercising  close  of  the  session  of  1816-17,  expecting  to  resume  h** 

his  gift  as  an  exhorter,  under  the  conviction  that  to  de-  studies  in  the  fall.     He  did  not  return,  however,  ha V" 

cline  laboring  for  the  salvation  of  souls  would  bring  a  ing  accepted  an  appointment  as  tutor  in  lJni<»n  C(»Ueg<^^ 

great  peril  upon  his  soul  and  frustrate  his  religious  en-  where  he  remained  the  next  four  years.     The  Fii 

joyment.    Promfited  by  such  a  motive,  he  quitted  busi-  Baptist  Church  in  Boston  being  destitute  of  a  pastor, 

aiess  in  1809,  ami,  entering  the  Baltimore  Conference,  the  suggestion  of  Dr,  Wisner,  then  the  minister  of  l 

was  appointed  hel|wr  on  the  Stafford  and  Fredericks-  Old  South  Church,  the  name  of  Mr,  Way  land  was  dm 

burg  Circuit,  Va.     In  1810  he  travelled  the  (ireenbrier  tioned  to  the  Church,  as  a  most  suitable  person  to  fS^^ 

Circuit;  and  in  1811  was  admitted  into  full  connection,  the  vacant  place.     In  due  time  a  call  was  extended  t(^ 

and  stationed  at  Ebenezcr,  Washington  city,  the  only  him,  and  he  was  ordained  Aug.  21. 1821,  being  then  ^ 

Methodist  Cliurch  then  in  the  national  metro|»oli8.    On  few  months  over  twenty-five  years  of  age.     In  some  re-^ 

April  12,  1812,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Catherine  B.  specti<  it  was  far  from  bieing  an  inviting  field  of  labor  tiitf 

Bu.iby,  of  Washington  city.    The  following  eighteen  which  he  had  been  called.     The  house  of  worship  waa^ 

years  of  his  itinerant  career  were  marked  with  all  the  old  and  unattractive.     The  Church  had  been  greatly' 

poculiar  lights  and  shades,  joys  and  sorrows,  of  a  Meth-  weakened  in  its  numbers  and  in  ita  reaourcea.    The^ 

o<li«t  preacher's  life.     In  1828  Mr.  Waugh  was  elected  personal  appearance  of  the  new  minister  waa  not  partic-^ 

assiNtant  lMN)k-ngenr.  and  in  1832  principal  book-agent,  ularly  graceful  or  winning.     It  was  a  severe  diaripliiie^ 

in  (ho  Methodist  B(H>k  C^mcern  in  New  York  city.     In  thnnigh  which  he  was  called  to  pass,  but  he  took  upbia^ 

1836  he  was  constituted  bishop.     His  views  respecting  burdens  with  meekneas,  and  demeaned  bimaelf  as  a good^ 
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sinister  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  at  length  hi:*  reward  came, 
nd  it  came  deservedly  as  the  result  uf  hard,  untiring 
rork,  and  unflinching  devotion  to  his  duties  as  a  Chris- 
iiui  minister.  Nut  that  he  became  what  is  called  a 
popular^  preacher,  a  thing  which  he  never  aspired  to 
«,  and  could  not  have  been  under  any  circumstances, 
ut  he  grew  every  month  in  the  esteem  and  re8|)ect  of 
hoae  who  knew  him  intimately  and  could  appreciate 
lis  worth.  A  little  more  than  two  vears  after  his  set- 
leinent  he  preached  his  celebrated  sermon  on  The.  Mor- 
U  DiffHity  of  ike  MiMionaiy  KnterpiHse,  It  was  on 
»un<iay  evening,  Oct.  26,  1823,  that  he  delivered  it,  it 
leing  his  tuni  to  preach  the  lecture  to  the  three  church- 
it  of  his  denomination  in  Boston,  which  were  wont  oc- 
asioiiallv  to  hold  a  union  8er^'ice.  **The  house  was 
tncomfortable,'*  we  are  told  (the  preacher  wearing  his 
creat-coat  throughout  the  service), "  and  there  was  but 
itile  enthusiasm  on  the  occasion.''  What  the  preach- 
er's estimate  of  the  performance  was,  we  infer  from  the 
ttatement  that  **ou  Monday  morning  he  went  to  Dr. 
S\lsiier\  and  threw  himself  on  a  sofa,  in  one  of  his 
nost  depressed  moods,  saying,  ^  It  was  a  complete  fail- 
ire.  It  fell  perfectly  dead.' "  It  Is  needless  to  say  that 
)e  was  mistaken.  Probably  no  sermon  ever  preached 
n  America,  at  least  up  to  that  time,  has  had  a  wider 
nrculation,  or  been  perused  by  a  larger  number  of  read- 
ers. Dr.  Way  land  waM  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Boston 
vhich  he  served  so  faithfully  five  years,  when  he  was 
iivited  to  acce|it  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy 
n  Union  College,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
lev.  Dr.  Alonzo  Potter.  In  this  position  he  remaineil 
nly  a  few  months,  having  been  called  to  the  presidency 
f  Brown  University,  upon  the  duties  of  which  office  he 
ntered  in  February,  1827,  being  at  the  time  not  quite 
hirty-one  years  of  age. 

l>r.  Way  land  now  entered  upon  what  was  to  be  the 
rork  of  nearlv  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Vhat  he  accomplished  as  president  of  Brown  Univer- 
ity  has  passed  long  since  into  the  records  of  the  liter- 
ry  history  of  our  country.  But  it  was  no  bed  of 
uses  on  which  he  was  called  to  recline.  From  the 
utaet  of  his  administration  he  had  a  well-defined  "pol- 
L'v.'^  It  was  not  popular,  but  he  believed  it  to  be  right, 
iihI  he  firmly  and  penustently  pursued  it  against  oppo- 
ition  which  at  times  was  very  bitter  and  unrelenting. 
'  I  was  not  responsible,"  he  remarks,  in  the  review  of 
lis  administration,  '*  for  the  continuance  of  a  college  in 
'rovidence,  but  I  considered  myself  responsible  for  the 
roiMluctof  the  college  on  correct  principles  so  long  as  it 
continued.  What  income  I  derive<l  from  my  position 
vna  a  secondary  matter.  I  could  live  on  the  poorest 
are  and  wear  the  cheapest  clothing,  but  I  must  and 
rould  do  what  seemed  my  duty."  He  was  so  pleased 
riih  a  remark  of  Dr.  Arnold's  that  he  made  a  special 
Die  of  it  in  his  copy  of  the  Life  of  that  great  teacher. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  this  (Rugby  School)  should 
*  a  school  of  three  hundred,  or  one  hundred,  or  of  fifty 
>ys ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  l)e  a  school  of 
hrii»tiaii  gentlemen."  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
I  irks,  and  idle  men,  and  doting  parents  should  look 
ich  <lisfavor  upon  a  man  so  earnest,  and  so  determined 
I  raise  the  standard  of  e<lucation  to  the  highest  point 
>M^ible.  Such  persons  had  but  slight  appreciation  of 
i«  moral  courage  which  led  him  to  say, "  The  vessel 
ii}{ht  sink ;  but  if  so,  it  should  sink  with  all  its  colors 
ying.  We  would  strive  to  make  it  a  place  of  thorough 
lucation,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  elevated  and  noble 
t>aracter."  In  a  sketch  like  this  we  cannot  present 
linute  details.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  policy 
hich  the  new  president  marked  out  for  himself  com- 
lended  itself  to  thoughtful  men  and  the  lovers  of  gootl 
saniing.  Those  who  had  long  loveil  the  university, 
nd  contributed  to  its  prosperity,  felt  new  hope.  The 
len  of  wealth  in  the  city  where  it  had  its  home  gave 
iberally  to  supply  its  wants.  While  he  was  in  office, 
nd  chiefly  through  his  personal  efforts,  Manning  Hall 
ras  erected,  a  twenty-Hve-thousand-doUar  fund  raised 


fur  the  library,  and  the  library  itself  greatly  enlarged 
and  enriched  by  some  of  its  most  valiuible  treasures; 
Rhode  Island  Hall  erected,  a  new  president's  house  built, 
tlie  college  campus  greatly  improved  and  extended,  and 
the  endowment  and  scholarship  and  aid  funds  enlarged. 
For  twenty-eight  years  and  a  few  months  Dr.WayUnd 
was  president  t>f  Brown  University.  Weary  with  this 
long  ser\*ice,  and  convinced  that  the  prolongation  of  his 
life  depended  on  his  relaxation  from  his  arduous  duties, 
he  resigneil  his  office,  Aug.  20,  1855.  It  was  a  touching 
remark  which  he  made  to  his  associate,  Prof.  Goddard, 
when  the  bell  rang  for  the  opening  exercises  of  the  new 
term :  **  No  one  can  conceive  the  unspeakable  relief  and 
freedom  which  I  feel  at  this  moment  to  hear  that  bell 
ring,  and  to  know,  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  twenty- 
nine  vears.  that  it  calls  me  to  no  dutv."  For  less  than 
two  years  he  remained  in  the  comparative  quiet  of  his 
pleasant  home,  within  an  easy  walk  of  the  college 
grounds.  He  was  invited  to  act  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Providence  for  such  time  as  he 
might  find  his  strength  adec|uate  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office.  With  his  wonted  zeal  and  earnestness,  he 
entered  upon  the  work  early  in  the  spring  of  1857,  and 
continued  in  it  a  little  more  than  a  year,  exhibiting,  in 
the  ci»urse  which  he  pursued  both  as  preacher  and  pas- 
tor, an  illustration  of  what  was  his  conception  of  the 
duties  of  an  office  than  which  none  more  honored  could 
a  Christian  man  take  upon  himself.  After  retiring  from 
public  life,  Dr.  Wayland  passed  the  few  remaining  years 
of  his  life  in  Providence,  where  he  died,  Sept.  80, 1865. 

We  find  in  the  list  of  the  publications  of  Dr.  Way- 
land,  in  the  form  of  books,  sermons,  addresses,  etc,  the 
number  of  seventy-two,  exclusive  of  many  articles  which 
he  wrote  for  the  periodicals,  daily,  weekly,  and  quarter- 
ly. From  this  number  we  select  the  following  as  among 
those  best  known :  Discourse  on  the  yforal  Digniiy  of 
the  Missionaty  Enterprise  (1828) :  —  Discourse  on  the 
Duties  of  an  American  Citizen  (1825): — Murray  Street 
Discourse: — Certain  Triumphs  of  the  Redeemer  (1830): 
— Moral  Efficacy  of  the  Atonement  (1881)  i—Philitsophy 
of  A  ttaloffy  (eod.)  : — Sermon  at  the  Instalitttion  of  WUl- 
iam  R.  WiUiams  (1832) : — Dependence  of  Science  upon 
Revealed  Religion  (1835): — Elements  of  Moral  Science 
(eod.): — Elements  of  Political  Economy  (1837): — Lim- 
itations of  Humiin  Responsibility  (1838): — Thmghts  on 
the  Present  Collegiate  System  in  the  United  States  {\M2) : 
— Domestic  Slavery  Considered  as  a  Scriptural  /nstitu- 
tion :  —  Discussion  icith  Rev.  R.  Fuller y  D.D,  (1845) :  — 
Memoir  of  Miss  Harriet  Ware  (1848):  —  University 
Sermmis  (I860): — Memoir  of  the  Life  and  lAihors  of 
Rev.  A,  Judson^  D.fJ.  (1853): — Sermon  at  Rochester  on 
the  Apostolic  Ministry  (eod.): — Elements  of  Intellectual 
Philosophy  (1854) : — Notes  on  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tices of  the  Baptist  Churches  (1856): — Sermons  to  the 
Churches  (  1858  ) :  —  Introduction  to  Mulleins  L\fe  of 
Trust  (1861): — Memoir  of  the  Christian  Labors  of 
Thomas  Chalmers,  DJK,  LLJh  (1864)  .—Revised  Edi- 
tion of  Elements  of  Moral  Science  (1865).  See  A  Me- 
moir of  the  Life  and  Labors  of  Francis  Wayland,  D,D., 
I LJ).  (N.  Y.,  1867),  bv  his  sons  Francis  Wayland  and 
H.  T^  Wayland.     (J.  C.  S.) 

TVayland,  John,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  New  York  city. 
His  father  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 
John  graduated  from  Union  College  with  honor;  be- 
came professor  of  mathematics  and  rhetoric  in  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  of  which  institution  Dr. 
Francis  Wayland,  his  brother,  was  president.  For  many 
years  he  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  congregation  in  Salem, 
Mass. ;  but  afterwards  entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  became  rector  of  St.  John's  parish,  Canan- 
daigua,  N.  Y.  In  1848  he  assumed  the  rectorship  of  St. 
James's  parish,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  where  he  remained 
twelve  years.  The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  Saratoga,  without  parochial  charge.  He  died  at  Sar- 
atoga S|)ring8,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  1863.  See  Amcr.  Quar, 
Church  Review,  Jan.  1864,  p.  668. 
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^^ayte,  Jamks  H.,  an  English  Wesleyan  mission- 
ary, was  born  at  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  Staffordshire, 
in  May,  1822.  His  parents  feared  the  Lord,  and  he  him- 
self earlv  united  with  the  Church.  He  believed  that 
he  was  destined  for  the  mission  field.  In  1844  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Richmond  branch  of  the  theological 
institution  for  training  for  the  foreign  field.  Here  he 
was  very  diligent  in  his  studies,  and  very  exemplary  in 
his  piety  and  zeaL  In  October,  1845,  Wayte  embarked 
for  Sierra  Leone,  in  company  with  T.  Raston,  David 
Grifliths,  and  others.  But  the  horrid  yellow-fever,  the 
missionary-slayer,  would  not  pass  him  by.  Symptoms 
appeared  on  Jan.  5,  1846,  and  on  the  16th  he  died  at 
Free  Town.  His  death-bed  scene  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  triumphant  on  record.  See  West.  Meth. 
Jfat/azittey  Feb.  1849,  p.  113;  Minute*  of  Cot\ference9^ 
1846. 

WajTU  (or  Vayu  [q.  v.]),  in  Hindi!  mythology,  is 
one  of  the  three  deities  whom  Kunti,  wife  of  Pandu, 
called  from  heaven,  so  as  through  him  to  become  mother 
of  Pandus.     By  him  she  became  mother  of  Bhirwa. 

Wajrusaccha  (or  Vayusacca),  in  HindCi  my- 
thology, is  a  suniame  of  the  god  Agni  (fire) ;  it  signi- 
fies yHenrf  of  the  air, 

Wazo,  bishop  of  Liege,  was  born  probably  in  the 
eighth  decade  of  the  10th  century.     His  name  Vas 
originally  Walter  or  Waititr,     He  came  under  the  no- 
tice of  bishop  Notger,  and  was  admitted  into  the  semi- 
nary for  the  clergy  at  Liege,  in  time  becoming  its  chap- 
lain, canon  of  the  cathedral,  and  magister  scholarum. 
In  1017  he  was  made  dean,  and  authorized  to  share  in 
the  administration  of  the  secular  property  of  the  chap- 
ter.    In  this  position  he  displayed  so  much  strictness 
towards  inferiors  and  so  much  self-assertion  towards  su-  J 
periors  as  to  make  many  enemies.     The  bishop,  Wol-  \ 
podo,  took  active  part  against  him  by  exciting  the  pas- 
sions of  the  peasants  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
school  to  such  a  degree  as  involved  the  life  of  Wazo  in 
danger  and  induced  him  to  resign  the  leadership  of  the 
school.     In  A.D.  1030  the  emperor  Conrad  chose  Wazo 
to  be  one  of  his  chaplains.     Two  years  later  he  was 
made  provost  and  archdeacon  of  Liege.     In  1037  his  in- 
fiucnce  secured  the  election  of  bishop  to  the  youthful ! 
Nitbard;  but  when  the  latter  died,  in  1041,  Wazo  was 
compelled  by  the  unanimous  voice  to  assume  episcopal 
functions  himself.    In  his  new  position  he  displayoil  in- 
dei^iendence  in  administering  the  Church,  and  unequalled 
force  and  skill  in  the  conduct  of  civil  affairs,  such  as 
were  tlien  under  the  control  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church.  ! 
He  refused  to  obey  the  emperor*H  behest  and  pronounce  ; 
sentence  upon  archbishop  Wigger  of  Ravenna,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  deviating  from  the  customs  of  the 
Church  in  a  certain  matter,  on  the  ground  that  Wigger 
was  an  Italian,  and  subject  theref<»re  to  the  fM)pe  rather 
ttian  the  emperor.     He  also  brave<l  the  emperor's  anger 
with  the  declaration  that  a  po|>e  could  be  judged  of 
(iod  only,  and  tliat  therefore  Henr}'  III  had  no  author- 
ity to  till  the  i3ontil1cal  chair  vacate<l  by  the  Syn^xl  of 
Sutri  in  1046.     Wazo  further  anger(>d  the  em|)en»r  by 
collecting  forces  and  partici|)aling  in  the  wars  against 
the  Lorraine  rebela,  who  had  threatened  the  peace  and 
property  of  his  diocese,  and  carried  on  a  carn|>aign  of 
murder  and  pillage.     The  court  held  that  Wazo  had 
taken  up  arms  from  motives  of  jjersonal  aggrandizement 
and  love  of  war;  and  when  he  refused  tt>  take  advan- 
tage of  tike  conduct  of  lady  De  Mons,  who  winhed  to  de- 
liver up  her  husband  as  guilty  of  high-treason,  his  loy- 
alty came  under  suspicion.     In  the  meantime  Wazo 
wrote  repeated  letters  to  the  king  of  France,  dinsuading 
hitn  from  prosecuting  an  alleged  claim  upon  the  |K)S8ei»- 
hion  of  I^>rraine,  for  which  attempt  inmps  were  already 
oollecied.     Nothing,  however,  could  regain  for  him  the 
orn|KTor'.s  favor,  and  he  was  eventually  brought  to  un- 
dergo a  public  humiliation,  and  pay  a  fine  for  an  act  of 
alleged  disobedience.     As  bishop,  Wazo  was  a  zealous 
patron  i>f  scIhmiIs;  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  poor  and 


needy ;  a  tolerant  critic  of  heretical  opinionfl.  He  de- 
nied the  power  of  bishops  to  pronounce  sentence  fi 
death  upon  heretics.  He  was  also  deeply  pious.  It  i» 
stated,  indeed,  that  he  avoided  in  his  clothing  totiutn. 
perstitionis  typus,  i.  e.  wore  no  cUicium ;  but  he  ncTer- 
Lheless  mortified  the  fiesh.  He  died  July  8, 1017.  The 
material  for  a  life  of  Wazo  is  furnished  by  Anselm,  can- 
on of  Liege  (died  about  1056),  in  his  Gesta  Kpiic.  Iao^ 
(UenHumj  c  39-73.  See  Pertz,  Monum,  Hui.  Sayit. 
vii,  210-233;  Fisen,  Sancta  LegicL,  i,  158  sq.:  Stenzel, 
Ge$ch,  Deutschlands  u,  d,  frank.  Kaisem^  vol.  i;  Gioe- 
brecht,  Geich.  d,  deutsch,  Kaiterzeit,  vol  il  — Herzog, 
ReaUEncyklop,  s.  v. 

Wealth.     See  Riches. 

Wean  (^^|>)  from  the  completion  of  the  infant  at 
that  time).  Most  Oriental  mothers  suckle  their  chil- 
dren much  longer  than  is  usual  in  Europe,  and  the  same 
custom  seems  to  have  prevailed  among  the  ancient  He- 
brews. W^hen  Samuel  was  weaned,  he  was  old  enough 
to  be  left  with  Eli  for  the  service  of  the  ubemade  ( 1 
Sam.  i,  24).  As  no  public  provision  was  made  for  the 
children  of  priests  and  Levites  until  they  were  thre^ 
years  of  age,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  not  weaneti 
sooner  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  16;  2  Mace,  vii,  27).  In  India 
a  boy  is  not  taken  from  the  breast  until  he  is  three 
years  of  age ;  but  throughout  the  Eant  a  girl  is  gener- 
allv  weaned  within  the  first  or  second  vear.  '*Abra- 
ham  made  a  great  feast  when  Isaac  was  weaned**  (Gen. 
xxi,  8),  and  the  same  custom  prevails  among  the  Hid- 
dOs  and  Persians.     See  CiULi>. 

Weapon  (usually  ^bs,  oirXov,  which  denote  a«^ 
instrument  of  any  kind).   Among  the  Hebrews  we  find.  ^'•^ 
general,  the  same  kinds  of  military'  weapons  mentitm^^^ 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  5  »q.;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  14;  Neh.  iv,  13. 1*3^ 
Ezek.  xxxix,  9;  comp.  Philo,  Opp,  ii,  530)  as  amoi^^ 

other  warlike  nations  of  antiquity  (see  Herod,  vii,  61  sq 

We  can  therefore  determine  little  about  their  precis 
form  or  material,  except  so  far  as  monuments  or  mode — "^ 
usage  enables  us  to  draw  a  comparison.     We  note  i-— ^ 
following  kimls  (comp.  2  C-rtr.  vi,  7,  birXa ;  ^t^td 
dpinr^ta,  Diod.  Sic  iii.  51;  trieiirafrrripta^  dpvyrript 
Lat.  arma  et  tela ;  see  Bremi  on  Nepos,  xiv,  11): 

1.  Protective  Weapiins, — To  this  class  belong  the 
lowing : 

I.The*VAi<*«(q.v.). 

2.  The  IJehtet  (rS^S  or  r?ip,  2  Chnm.  xxvi, 
Jer.  xlvi,  4 ;  7)  Tr^picf ^aXam,  Eph.  vi,  17)  of  bi 
Sam.  xvii,  5,38;  1  Mace,  vi,  35;  comp.  Dit>d.  Sic  v, 
Xenoph.  Anab.  i,  2,  16).     Whether  the  Israelites  :. 
wore  them  of  leather  (neats*hide.  Homer,  /L  x,  257 
Strabo,  vii,  306,  etc. ;  see  Passow,  s.  v.  ri>Wi|)  is  ni 
tain,  although  .such  certainly  belonged  to  rude  ages 
the  ancient  Egyptian  form,  see  Wilkinson,  i,  3:)!). 
Hklmet. 

3.  The  BreoAtplate  (Ti"'np,  3wpa0»  which  wy-en^i 
the  centre  of  the  person  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5;  Neh.  iv,  16;  ^ 
Chron.  xxvi,  14 ;  1  Mace,  iii,  8),  usually  of  bras»  { 1  .SarR,.._- 
xvii,  5;  Rev.  ix.  9;  comp.  Iliiul,  xiii,  371  sq..  397  m],i 
and  sometimes  composed  of  plates  (3^T&^^p.  1  8tnu 
xvii,  5^,  by  which,  however,  we  must  not  understand 
the  Roman  lorica  sqnameata^  consisting  of  a  leather 
corselet  coveretl  with  brass  scales.     In  order  to  wound  a 
fully  equipped  soldier,  it  was  necessary  to  strike  some 
s|)ot  where  the  brazen  pieces  failed  to  join  each  other 
fully,  or  where  ordinarj'  clothing  intervene<l  ( I  KingH  xx. 
34).     Among  the  Syro-Seleucid  generals  we  find  chain, 
armor  (panoply)  in  use  (1  Mace  vi,  35;  comp.  the  .Sept. 
at  I  Sam.  xvii. '>;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  30);  but  of  linen  conielf>tj« 
(^see  Kopke,  Krietftnr.  d,  Grieck.  p.  97  sq.)  there  ap- 
peam  no  trace  in  the  Bible.     See  Brba8tpi.atk. 

A.  Greaves  for  protecting  the  knees  and  legs  (nns  «. 
Ki'ifpiCf^.  iM'rew ;  \  Sam.  xvii,  6),  commonly  of  bnss 
{Iliad,  vii.  42),  were  universal  in  classical  antiquitv 
(Xenoph.  .1m(i6.  i,  2, 16;  iv,  7,  16;  Virgil,  ^11.  xi,  177- 
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liny,  xxxiv,  18,  etc.),  and  are  regarded  as  an  invcn- 
ion  of  the  Carians  (Pliny,  vii,  57).  We  roust  distin- 
:ub»h  from  these  the  military  shoe  ('i'ii<p,  Isa.  ix,  4), 
»rubably  like  the  Roman  caliya  (see  Bynteus,  Dt  Calceis 
iebr,  p.  83  sq.),  a  sort  of  half-boot  of  leather  shod  with 
trung  nails  (Juvenal,  xvi,  24;  Josephus,  War^  vi,  1,  8; 
iaci  calit/eresy  Pliny,  ix,  33 ;  xxii,  46 ;  xxxiv,  41).  See 
iKKAVEs;  Shoe. 

II.  Atfyressivt  Weapons, — 1.  The  Sword  (S1?n),  which 
iraM  carried  in  a  special  belt  at  the  hips  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
»7  ;  XXV,  13;  2  Sam.  xx,  8),  but  certainly  not  (as  Jahn 
A  irhdoL  11,  ii,  40]  falsely  argues  from  Judg.  iii,  16, 21 ; 
lusephua.  War,  iii,  5,  5)  on  the  right  side  (see  the  tig- 
irea  of  Ninevites  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  1840,  vii, 
)L  3, 6, 7, 10 ;  x,  17, 19, 22, 53,  etc.).  It  was  enclosed  in 
I  sheath  (^?r|,  1  Sam.  xvii,  51 ;  2  Sam.  loc.  cit. ;  "(nj, 
I  Chron.  xxi,  27;  <^ici|,  John  xviti.  11),  hence  the 
)hrase  '*  to  draw  the  sword"  (-"|}n  p'''^^?,  or  C)^^,  or 

nriBX  ^^^  ^SA  double-edged  (ri^B  "^3^?  Judg.  iii,  16; 
Prov.  V,  4;  ^iorofioq,  Heb.  iv,  12;  Kev.  i,  61;  ii,  12; 
ifi^riKtiCi  Iliad,  xxi,  118).  It  was  used  both  for  strik- 
iig  and  stabbing  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  4 ;  2  Sam.  ii,  16 ;  xx,  10, 
ic).  The  Sept.  usually  translates  the  Heb.  3^n  by 
ci^aipa,- which  latter  occurs  in  the  New  Test.,  and 
rij^ii^ally  denoted  the  short  dagger  (comp.  Iliad,  iii, 
71  sq.),  but  later  any  (curved)  sabre  in  distinction 
om  ^(0oCf  the  proper  (military)  sword;  but  that  3*^n 
[i«o  signifies  the  straight  sword  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
he  Roman  sico,  a  somewhat  curved  poniard,  was  intro- 
iicerl  later  among  the  Jews,  and  became,  shortly  before 
le  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  deadly  weapon  of  the 
(»ld  robbers,  who  hence  were  called  Sicarii  (Josephus, 
«/.  XX,  8, 10;  War,  vii,  10, 1 ;  Life,  §  56).   See  Sword. 

2.  The  Spear,  lance,  or  dart,  was  used  as  a  weapon 
oth  for  thrusting  (close  at  hand)  and  for  throwing  (at 

short  distance),  like  the  Copy  of  the  Greeks  (Strabo,  x, 
48) ;  but  chiefly  for  the  former  (see  1  Sam.  xviii,  1 ; 
ix,  10;  XX,  33).     The  usual  Heb.  designations  are 

VZ'^  and  r''3n,  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished,  ex- 
«pt  that  the  latter  is  generally  used  in  connection  with 
he  sword  (or  bow),  while  both  appear  in  connection 
vith  the  shield  (Judg.  v,  8;  1  Sam.  xvii,  15).  Instead 
>f  either  word,  we  sometimes  find  l^p  (2  Sam.  xxi,  16) 
md  *i'^"1'^3  (JoDh.  viii,  18,  26 ;  1  Sam.  xvii,  6 ;  Job  xli, 

21);  also  ^33^  in  some  cases  (2  Sam.  xviii,  14,  accord- 
ing to  8ome\  They  are  also  thought  to  have  been 
lued  as  standards  for  colors  (Gesen.  Thesaur,  p.  683). 
The  spears  (see  the  Peraepolitan  specimens  in  Porter, 
Trareh,  i,  pL  36, 40. 46, 49)  had  a  wooden  shaft  Cj^H,  1 
itro.  xvii,  7;  or  V7.  2  Sam.  xxi,  19;  xxiii,  7)  and  an 
*or>  point  (1  Sam.  ^vii.  7).  Ash  or  fir  was  preferre<l 
Virgil,  ^En.  xi,  667 ;  Homer,  //.  xix,  390  sq. ;  xxii,  293 ; 
klys.  xiv,  281 ;  Ovid,  Afetam.  x.  93;  Statins,  Theb.  vi. 
(h? ;  comp.  Pliny,  xvi,  24),  and  hence  many  (so  Rosen- 
jilller)  explain  Nah.  ii,  4;  but  ^i^a  is  probably  cy- 
re8»  (q.  v.).  The  hasta  of  the  Romans,  a  weapon  for 
hrnwing,  is  called  \oyyri  in  the  New  Test.  (John  xix, 
4  ;  corop.  2  Mace  v,  2 ;  xr,  1 1 ;  see  Alstorph.  De  Hastis 
"efer.  [Amst  1757]).     See  Spear. 

3.  The  Bow  (q.  v.)  in  connection  with  A  rrmcs  (q.  v.). 

4.  The  Sling  (q.  v.). 

5.  A  Battle-axe  (see  Wilkinson,  i,  323,  325  sq.)  is 
laraed  (■»''30,  Psa.  xxxv.  3 ;  comp.  the  aayapiQ  of  the 
Scythians,  Massageta^  and  Persians,  Herod,  i,  215;  iv, 
ro ;  vii,  64 ;  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  i,  2, 9 ;  ii,  1. 9 ;  Strabo,  xv, 
r34 ;  the  Armenian  sacr)  as  a  special  weapon  of  attack 
(comp.  the  nia'H'^^  of  the  Chaldaeans,  Jer.  xlvi,  2).  A 
iledge-hammer  may  perhaps  be  meant  in  one  passage 
f]r»Big,  Prov.  XXV,  18;  Sept  po^raXov;  comp,  Odys,  xi, 
575);  but  it  is  probably   only   the   ordinary   mallet 


()^n«).  See  generally  Bosvelt  [Ran],  DeArmis  Vett, 
Heir,  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1781);  Jahn,  Archdol,  II,  ii,  400  sq.; 
Seume,  A  rma  Vett,  cum  Noslris  Comparata  (LipSi  1792)^ 
See  Armor. 

Of  the  custom  of  many  nations  of  burying  arms  with 
a  warrior  in  the  grave,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Bible 
(see  Ezek.  xxii,  27;  1  Mace,  xiii,  29;  comp.  Tacitus, 
Oerm,  xxvii ;  RosenmUUer,  MorgenL  iv.  343  sq.).  Capt- 
ured weapons  were  suspended  in  temples  or  burned  in 
heaps  (Isa.  ix,  4  sq. ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  9 ;  comp.  Virgil,  jfln, 

viii,  562  sq.).  Arsenals  (C^^S  "^riS,  2  Kings  xx,  13; 
Isa.  xxxix,  2;  oirXo^iiKj),  Josephus,  War,  ii,  17, 9)  were 
erected  in  cities  for  the  deposit  of  weapons.  See  Ar- 
mory. 

Weasel  ( *^T\,  chdled,  so  called  from  its  gliding 
[Gesen.]  or  burrowing  [FUrst])  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi, 
29,  in  the  list  of  unclean  animals.  According  to  the  old 
versions  and  the  Talmud,  the  Heb.  choled  denotes  "  a 
weasel**  (see  I^ewysohn,  Zool,  des  Talm,  p.  91,  and  Hux- 
torf.  Lex.  Chald,  et  Talm,  p.  756);  but  if  the  word  is 
identical  with  the  Arabic  chuld  and  the  Syriac  chuldo, 
as  Bochart  (I/ieroz,  ii,  435)  and  others  have  endeavored 
to  show,  there  is  no  doubt  that  "  a  mole**  is  the  animal 
indicated.  Gesenius  (  Thesaur,  p.  474),  however,  has 
the  following  ver}'  true  observation :  "Satis  constat  ani- 
malium  nomina  perssepe  in  hac  lingua  hoc,  in  alia  cog- 
nata  aliud,  id  vero  simile,  animal  significare."  He  pre- 
fers to  render  the  term  by  "weasel,"  as  in  the  Sept. 
{yaXrj),  Vulg.  (mustela),  and  the  English  version.     See 

MOLK. 

Moles  are  common  enough  in  Palestine.  Hassclquist 
{Travels,  p.  120),  speaking  of  the  ctmntry  between  Jaffa 
and  Ramah,  says  he  had  never  seen  in  any  place  tlie 
ground  so  cast  up  by  moles  as  in  these  plains.  There 
was  scarcely  a  yard's  length  between  the  mole-hills.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  both  the  Talpit  Europaa  and  the 
T,  caca,  the  blind  mole  of  which  Aristotle  speaks  {Hist, 
Anim,  i,  8,  3),  occur  in  Palestine,  though  we  have  no 
definite  information  on  this  point.  The  ancients  repre- 
sented the  mole  as  having  no  eyes,  which  assertion  later 
scientific  writers  believetl  they  had  disproved  by  show- 
ing our  species  to  be  possessed  of  these  organs,  though 
exceedingly  small.  Nevertheless,  recent  observations 
have  proved  that  a  species,  in  other  respects  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  common,  is  total- 
ly destitute  of  eyes,  and  consequently  has  received  the 
name  of  Talpa  cteca.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Italy,  and 
probably  extends  to  the  East,  instead  of  the  Europ€Ra, 
Moles  must  not,  however,  be  considered  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  rodent  order,  whereof  all  the  families  and 
genera  are  provided  with  strong  incisor  teeth,  like  rata 
and  squirrels,  and  therefore  intended  for  subsisting  chief- 
ly on  grain  and  nuta;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  supplied 
with  a  great  number  of  small  teeth,  to  the  extent  of 
twenty-two  in  each  jaw — indicating  a  partial  regimen ; 
for  they  feed  on  worms,  larvsp,  and  underground  in- 
sects, as  well  as  on  n>ots,  and  thus  belong  to  the  in- 
sectivorous order,  which  brings  the  application  of  the 
name  somewhat  nearer  to  carnivora  and  its  received  in- 
terpretation "  weasel" 

Bochart,  inclined  to  recognise  the  word  D^'^X,  tsiyim 
(A.V.  "  wild  beast  of  the  desert,"  etc.),  as  a  general  term 
denoting  cats,  or  any  kind  of  wild  beasts  that  frequent 
dry  places,  discovered  an  incongruity  when  it  is  opposed 
to  a  single  species,  D'^^K,  iyim  (A.  V."  wild  beast  of  the 
islands"),  which  he  translates  thoes  (Isa.  xxxiv,  14 ;  Jer. 
1,  39).  Both  words  are  meant,  it  seems,  to  imiute  the 
cry  of  animals;  and  if  he  be  right  in  regarding  the  first 
as  expressive  of  the  mewing  or  screaming  of  wild-cata, 
with  such  other  animals  as  the  ancients  included  in  the 
feline  tribe,  and  we  now  class  among  Virerrida  and  3/ti«- 
telida,  each  including  several  genera,  more  or  less  rep- 
resented by  species  residing  in  and  around  Palestine,  we 
then  find  the  opposition  of  the  two  words  strikingly 
just,  provided  that,  instead  of  the  single  thoes  of  Bt)- 
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chart,  we  mRk<'  iglin  lucludf  alio  the  Tarioua  wild  ca-  I 
tiidie  Cilng«)  of  tlii:  Mme  reyir.ii,  amounting  lo  at  leaal 
twelve  sjwviet,  without  indmliufj  iwii  hyenas. 

Such  is  the  vagUdiRu  of  l>ri«u[al  ilenuminaiicma,  anJ  : 
the  iieceMily  or  tiulii-iiif;  crruin  Hpecict  which,  fnnn  j 
their  importance,  cannot  well  bo  supposed  to  have  been 
alti^ther  dinrrgardeil  in  the  mble,  that  in  thia  ptace  a 
few  wordti  deRcripliVG  or  the  specie*  of  Virrrrida:  and 
Mntlrlvlir  hmiwn  to  leAAe  in  anil  near  I'aloatine,  and 
Hippuoed  tu  be  collectively  tlexifriMl^  hy  the  term 
Itif/im,  may  nut  be  irrvlevanl.  They  B|>peBi,  both  an- 
ciently and  among  onraelven,  collecied  inln  a  kind  of 
group,  under  an  impimunn  lliat  they  belong  In  tlie 
Mine  family;  hence  we,  like  the  aiicienlii,  aiiU  use  the 
wordH  civei-cal,  tree-rat,  pnlecal,  ett^;  and.  in  reality, 
a  cmiwilenble  numbet  id  the  specie*  have  paiiiilly  re- 
tractile rUws,  the  pu|iilB  uf  ibe  eyea  being  contractile 
like  (ho«  of  cat*,  of  which  Ihev  even  bear  the  spotted 
and  streaked  liveries.  All  such  naturally  have  arboreal 
hnbitii,  aii<<  from  their  low  lengthy  forms  are  no  leas  dis- 
posed lo  burrow;  but  many  of  them,  chiefly  in  olher 
hrmiaiiln'rea.  are  eicrilent  swimmers.  One  of  these 
siiedeii,  allieil  to,  if  not  [lie  same  as,  Gmriln  barbura,  is 
the  Thtia  ,Klan,  ileecribed  by  Rnchart  as  having  "  va- 
riuua  cnlnni,  and  aa  beitig  apntled  like  a  panL"  In 
Syria  it  is  called  fphbi,  in  Arabia  tiAzib,  aiHl  lives  by 
hunting  iHnIs  and  sliaphain.  There  are,  l)eaidGS.  in  llie 
Mine  Te;cion,  the  sinijO',  femt  nr  polecat  {Pvluriut  rul- 
ij«™),f.it  these  two  are  uut  speciHcally  distiiirl ; /rr(- 
fJ-JIrif-,  the  weasel  {.Vatlrta  evigarit  .4/rin(HR},  dilTcr- 
iiig  from  ours  rhieMy  in  its  mpetior  size  and  darker' 
colors,  A  iHiniibfrifHt,  ideutiral  with,  or  nearly  allied  I 
to,  /'.lypuf,  iH-cura  in  Arabia:  for  it  scents  these  ani- ; 
mal*  are  found  wherever  there  an  pnlmifinr.  the  dale-  I 
|ialm  in  particiiUr  beiii);  a  favorite  residence  ofthenpe-  | 
cien.  Two  or  three  vaiiclies,  or  perliaps  B[ieciex,  of  . 
Htmt  iKeuT  in  t^pl  sidely;  for  the  name  is  again  gc- 
nerical  in  the  Arabian  dialecis,  and  denote*  the  icli- 
niiimin.  Araln*  proper  baa  several  nthcr  aiiimalii  not 
■'learly  disUngu tidied,  ItHai^h  bcliniging  to  the  families 
here  noticed:  but  which  of  these  are  the  nvngutb  and 
the  limnr.  nr  the  afyhmfj-  uf  Ihn  Omar  beii-Ab>lulbar. 
ipHited  by  Hochan,  is  undetermined;  albeit  they  evi- 
dently liebinK  lo  the  tribes  of  vermin  mammals  of  that 
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origiual  word,  as  abure  seen,  is  referred  by  many  to  tbt 
Arabic  and  Syriac,  in  which  it  is  said  to  imply  a  cmfp 
iiig,  iiiHilious  iniitiuii ;  and  hence  peculiarly  appnifiiiiie 
to  the  Matttlida,  which,  from  their  remarkably  ki^ 
slender.  sihI  vennifurm  budiea  and  short  lrgt.iiHDui 
glide  along  the  earth  mure  like  reptih-s  than  i|u><n- 
peds,  and  inuiiuaie  themselves  iiilo  the  smallMcrtvint. 
Kitio  mentions  the  fiichel  or  polecat  (Mn/lfla  pi» 
rim)  as  found  in  Palestine  in  the  neigh iKirhoid  ofibr 
vilUuces,  but  says  that  it  is  rarely  seen  in  towwL  Tu 
«kiii  is  of  no  value  in  Syria,  as  the  |>eople  liave  mi.ti 
in  Europe,  anv  means  of  divniing  it  of  lis  unplann 
smell  (/%>.  //uf.  ofPtdnl.  p.  S.-iS).     The  ciamni 


due*  not  consider  the  iH'tieHl  they  do  him  in  (Ik-  di- — 
strurtiun  ofmyriails  of  lield-mice,  hoime-roic*.  and  rat"-* 
Tlwir  apputit«  fiir  bbinl  seems  insatiable;  tttrir  frrucir,^ 
and  ciiuroj^  prompt  them  lo  lly  at  animals  larger  tlia 
themselves;  while  i  heir  eaniivunius  urganizaiion  isilt=s= 
veloped  perhap  even  mute  highly  that)  in  tlie  typic^* 
l»t^  anti  ttiey  use  their  powers  with  the  utmost  ski  ^ 
aud  Judgment.    They  prefer  the  brain  and  bkud  «.— 


ic  desh. 


Weather   ( C'l'',  gAm,  dag.  aa  usually  midem 

'air  weather,"  Znt.  ziitab.  Job  xxxvii.  22,  lit.  .«>ii 

p.'M.righliies»!-  MHa,  Matl.  xvi.  2:  "foul  weaibr- 

i/ioit,  ver.B.nr.irm.asi-lsewberells  pAt,KSTI>t  i». 

I  ninseqiience  of  the  rrgion  lieing  greally  diversitieil 

j  hills,  valktyivand  plains,  ipiite  various  in  different  ptm 

■  lieiiig  but  during  tlie  summer,  espreially  along  (he  s- 

'  shiice  (eomp.  Jooephus,  H'ar,  iii,  9, 1)  and  in  the  J<>n 

I  gorge(,iM>J.iv.il,  :fj,  and  culler  on  the  miHintainrid^ 

the  wlHile.  more  euu^ 


landOi 


region,  excepting  as  reganlf 

known  tu  be  a  kind  of  miniatui«  fox  (Mri/iilulir  zrniii, 
ilam.  Smith),  or^^iwH-  of  Unice.  who  neviTtheless  con- 
limnded  it  with  f'tinidorHriti  igpu',  or  an  allied  species 
which  equally  fTe<|ueiils  iialm-lrees;  but  the^/rtmee  dues 
nut  climli.  It  is  eiiually  inigsissible  lo  puiiil  out  the 
cats,  irce-cala,  and  rivet-cuta  miticed  by  the  poet  Neme- 
sianus,  wlio  was  of  African  birth,  or  by  the  AraUon  Da- 
inir.  wltu  makes  no  further  distinctive  titrntion  of  them. 
The  choM  is  described  in  Lev.  xi,  ^  as  oite  of  the 
•moll  animals  which  are  thrown  together  uiuler  the 
geiwral  designation  of  "crec}aag  things,"  and  which 
appear  lo  iorhiile  the  smaller  camivuruus  and  inaec- 

I'lie  whole  cati-g.iry  is   pr<iliibile.l    as  unclean.     The 


I  mrlal  or  wnHlen  representation  of  a  cork,  placnl  on  th> 
li>p  of  a  spire,  which  vane  turns  by  the  fiirce  and  ditw- 

I  tiuu  of  the  Hind. 

I      Wftatherford,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  him 

'  in  L'harlirtle  Couiily,  Va.,  about  174(1.  His  pamilswcn 
member*  «f  the  Presbyterian  Church,  his  father  brinf; 
■  sn  elder  in  the  church  of  which  the  distinguished  Dr. 
,  j  nice  was  the  minister.  Soon  after  hi*  cunversioo.  hii 
.  I  mind  began  to  be  troubled  on  tlie  subject  of  laptisir. 
I  Having  convened  on  the  matter  with  his  pastor,  and 
I  <  his  duubts  nut  having  been  removed.  Dr.  Rice  liad  the 

•  ill  be  a  liopUst.  (ro,  and  the  LanI  be  with  you.' 
lie  became  a  memlicr  of  the  Baptist  Church  when  be 
vas  abaiit  twenty  yean  of  age,  lie  comoMintd  to 
in-ju.-h  alstut  the  year  1761,  aiHt  his  minisliy  was  so 
n>|iular  that  crowds  were  drawn  to  hear  him.  Perw- 
uition  now  began  tu  follow  him.  After  preaching  un 
1  certain  occasiun  in  Chesteilteld,  Va..  be  was  vrrated 
■nd  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  hdd  in  confine- 
ment  five  monllis.    It  is  said  of  him  that  "hiacaunge 
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miok  him  not.  The  luve  oTChriM  cotiMnintil  bim. 
e  preached  U  the  ikuir  uf  ilie  prbim  u  liaig  u  alluweil 
ml  i>rivilet;e.  Wbeii  reruKiltliit,  lii'iireurlieillliruugh 
ir  gnriiii^iirilie  wiiiil<)w;  Init  kucli  ikteriiiiiied  u|i[>u- 
liun  iKJ  lie  meet  I  list  »ii  tdutt  ww  tii«il«  lij-  liin  viU!- 
ics  Id  put  a  Mu|>  In  tbit  alw.  Fur  (hi*  |Hir|H>ivt  (licy 
lilt  an  outer  wall  abore  the  ^ralinK,  bul  Weatlierfiinl 
evianl  mean*  tn  overcunw  ilie  iibataclr.  A  luuiilker- 
lief  hv  the  cniigrenatHni  WM  to  be  laineil  im  a  |»ilc 
tM>ve  th»  wall,  an  a  gi)!nal  iliat  the  i>eo|i(e  were  RHiy 
I  hear.  Ilia  vui«  ItniiK  rery  Muiag,  he  uxilil  thniw 
beVKiiit  IbeM  itnprtlimeiiu,  ami  i-utivey  the  wnrils  v( 
re  aiiii  salvBlinn  lo  the' ligteDiii);  rrnwiK"  Ai  lam. 
hnxigh  the  kiiHl  iuterfeienre  uf  Hatrkk  Henry,  ho  wa» 
ibcratcil  from  his  b»Hla|$c,anil  agaiii.wilh  (jn'au'r ncal 
hail  «ver.  rnlcnd  aiiew  ■>ti  tlie  wirli  i.f  [.reaohinp  Ihe 
~>o«[wL  MiM  at  hit  life-wink  wan  that  uf  aii  evaiiKO- 
M.  Tnwanla  the  cIch  i>f  the  century,  bnwcrer.  be 
unaineil  the  relalii 
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iiiRS  uf  the  fabeniaele  <Ejiml.  xxxv.  3fi:  I  Chi»a.  iv, 
■lU  aiiii  oilier  aniBtic  lexlureii.  At  a  lalet  periiNl  the 
KKVplians  were  Mill  faineil  fiir  Ihtir  maiiu  fait  urea  uf 
-Hiie'  (i.#.barkle<l)  Has  awl  .rfrf'.ri,  -in,  rendered  in 


.id  t^  have  «""H,i^  .""'-Hi.  "!»;-');     >^C^,;„7^^ 
up  h»  reH.le.<ce  ...  Hahfax  0«m  y,\a..  in  WIS,  |  ^.^^  ^,^^  ^^^  ^^,^^,,^  ^^  ,^^  ..^,„ 

"  ''"  ''^■'■'l  •'»';'  '"'  y*?"-  "JV'.i^f  ""."^'  *"  ■  linen  with  hr.u.tere.1  work"  fur  the  nail-  of  Iheir  ve^el. 
vlvaiiia.  wliece  lie  died.  .laii.  a»,  IB«;l,  baviiif;  lieen  ""'"'  '  .  ^^^^  hami«ime  eharirter  of  «  hirh  mav 
;«clwr  of  .he  )k.yel  over  aeeeiHy  yean.  He  b.-  \^  jj,^  '^^^^^  ^„^  „,,«.«„ ..lion,  of  Mmil.r  Mil* 
,1  b,  a.>  order  f  miiii.leiii  who  aeoomiJ.hed  a  Kayiiiiaii  paii.tiiB-  ( Wilki"«o.i.  ii.  1,11.  IHT ). 
■nunoiiuri.iiniliaBiitntelbei>niDleurwbirbhail    "...      "'  !    .        7..  >. .,.. '. 


order  of  miiiialeni  who  aecom|>li 
It  uTpind  in  a  state  the  people  ufwbirb  hail 
H>  ((fiwrally  >etileil  dAwn  inio  a  romliliiai  uf  fornial- 
m,  »iwl  iieedeil  to  be  rouwil  ti>  ihiHi^litTuliunw  by  imrb 
latrunioiiialiiieh  an  were  R!pn.wnlnl  by  the  luliject  of 
ii»  i^eleli.  Uoweifr  lienpiitfd  they  may  luive  bevu 
1-  (B-nie.  llHy  certainly  rira|)iil  the  boiiin  which  euoHit 
■nil  I'ihI  milv.     See  f,irri  ■>/  Viiifinui  Jlnplul  Miuit- 

'Weattaeifoid,  Thomma,  a  ftletli'ilii  K|.iHi<|>al 


rellKiol 


t:.H.nlr.N.r..lolyrhi; 


K  York  IV 


Vrfanr  ill  |K:!!>.  in  wbith  be  >vrvnl  failhfully 
•rli«4ih«waaeranledaMiperanuiinle<<relaliiiii.     In  IX 
liv  rcMtiiietl  )ii*  UonfenHice  work.  laUvvil  eaniexly  li 
vevi^  and  tlien  rcliicil  fixm  matnl  work.     He  dieil 
Uans.-e-.Mieh-MaylilKTi.     Mr.Weav« 
nrinl   ic  Methmlmn,  ileeply  piiwK,  ami  i 
pnw-tior.     See   .I/ihiHm  o/  Aimiul  Omfi 


neavinc  was  eamen  on  in  '.Biy  Kern-nmi.  mn  ""i 
univenwlly,  l»'  men  )ller.-L  ii.  M;  .-..mi u  Wilkin".!.. 
ii,  t*4).  Thia  wan  tlie  eaue  al»i.  auHHiii  ihe  .Pew»  alKnit 
the  lime  of  Ihe  Kxwle  (1  Chn-n,  iv,  aij:  l.nl  in  laier 
fell  lu  the  lut  of  the  ftnnalea  to  supply 


JLfi 


^l7««Ter,  LincUer  Garr,  i 


(Sonih. 


»  Ixim  ii 
He. 


■hibta lentat  Wi.ni.r.1' 

in-l  ill  1**1  eiit«re<l  lhi>  Siiilli  Or.ili..a  <  oiilereiMii,  ami 
lal>i»v>l  wabwHly  until  faili.iR  health  ..l.lii.'e.l  hi.n  ii.  re- 

itr.  rnim  aeiiii'  arrvier.  lie  died  at  Ilish<i|»villv.S,i;.. 
'vit.  •»■  l'«a,  Nr.WeaTiTwa«ayoinwnianofKreat 
>r'>miM-.  amiable  in  »piiit.  iini'<in.t.n«ii>iiiK  in  integriiy, 
iiiflincbinK  in  keal,  and  ahnmUut  in  vffA  deeila.  Nee 
UimulH  of  AuiHfil  CuV""™"*  '!/'  "•'  -"■  ''■■  ''*"'™t 
•l„alk.l»6a.p.U1>. 

'V7eaT«i.  Rloluird.  an  KupliHb  UinRrefcalumal 
niiii«er,  wa.  bum  al  Tewkesbury,  Sept.  fl.  I«M.  In 
-arlv  life  bii  mind  was  itnpri-wed  with  the  imporlanee 
jf  iwTwnil  pieiy.  He  wa»  eihuateil  al  Wymotnlley  Vol 
Ufje  fur  ininiNv'rial  wtitk,  anil  in  1KW>  waa  orduned  mei 
the  iwlrpe.idoiil  Chureh  al  Koulinire,  where  he  laborei 
UHCfullv  (•«  nime  year&     l.i  i13H  he  waa  ntaiioned  at 

Italahain,  and  cuntinueil  for  aeveral  vean  in  eliann'  of 

tlut   church.     He  dU.i   l>ei.  10.  HWi.     See    (Lonil.l 

Cony,  rmr-boot.  I8«,  p.  US. 

WeaTerm,  BuotHKK,  i»  a  lume  i;iven  i"  the  Hej;- 

kard*,  or  LaUanla,  in  France  on  aciT.i..t  uf  the  inviipa- 


Ancleiii  Esypllan  Women  Weaving, 
e  homehohl  wilb  ch^binK  ( 1  Sam.  ii,  ID;  2  KinR> 

n"i>a  for  «le  l"  ■«l«-r«  d'rov.  xxxl,  13,  lit,  a4> 

,     The  character  uf  Ihe  loom  anil  the  pnvii»  uf  weav- 

Fio-*,  l»ii.  j  j„j,  J,,,  „,],.  1^  iofetreil  from  iiKwhiilal  uotieea.    The 

I  Kftyplian  Imnii  wa*  ■■■ually  ii|iri(;bt,  aiid  the  weaver 

BlethoilK  K|a*n.(wl    muiI  at  hi*  wnrfc.     The  elutb  wa*  tixeit  fomrlimc*  at 

SiiartanbuTK  Hialriit,    the  tofh  M.nwlimeK  at  the  hrtinni,  *••  tbt  (he  remark 

led  the  C'hiinb  it.  IH-W.    ,J  llerod<4u*  (ii,85i  iliat  (he  t^sjptiann, coiilrarj'  to 

1  liTHdnaieil  in  ICSfi    i^  ymal  praitiee,  pmseil  (he  winrf  downwanlh  miiat 

mivml  with  te-.rvalioni  Wilkin*.™,  ii,«i).    Ttiat 

niilar  varietv  of  iiBaBe  prevailed  amoi.K  I  lie  Jewa 

r  Ik'  inferred  fnim  the  remark  of  .rolin  (xix.  Sll  (hat 

.. ,  aearnkM  eoat  wa«  wireeii  "from  llie  top"  (ir  riv 

di-w^f  p).    Tuniw  of  this  kind  were  <le*ipiated  by  Ihe 

KomaiH  rerfiT,  implyiiiR  thai  tlury  were  made  at  an 

iipriicbt  b-im  al  wbleli  the  weaver  eli""!  to  his  wwh, 

thmatine  the  w.wf  npwaH.   ( lliny,  viii,  74).     The 

Kniiinit  bv  ahort  ifyfi  (Hutckhardt,  A'ol".  i.  HT}.  Ilie 
Bible  dnra  nut  notice  (he  Inom  itself,  bul  apeak*  uf  the 
beam  (^"3'0,  «o  called  fruro  its  reiieti.bla.H:e  lo  a  pluugh- 
man'*  yuke)  to  which  the  warp  waa  attached  (1  Sam. 
Kvii.Ti  SKam.xxi,  19);  and  of  the  pin  (rst^^.alerm 
i>ihetwi*e  un.lerstond  of  the  warp,  av  in  (be  Sept.  and 
IheVulB.  [Ileittniufs  Thnatit.  p-HSOJ)  to  which  the 
chilh  wa*  Axed,  anil  on  which  it  waa  rolled  (Ji.dg.  xvi, 
U).  We  have  abto  mxire  uf  the  ahutlle  (I'^K.  de- 
ii.,ii.i):  l-.lh  the  weh  and  the  ahi.ltle),  wl.icll  i»  de- 
■eribed  by  a  term  ii|piificant  of  the  act  uf  weaviiiti:  (Job 
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timplvof  1  viriegitrd  itulTiruhout  ■pitimi 
We  miy  furthn  noIi«  the  tenia  (I)  ilnUii 

rubeg  uf  Ihe  pricM  (Ex«L  xxviii,  4,  S9),  od 
(igiiifjing  lattlalfd  (A.  V.  "  bruiilernT),  L  t 
wiih  ilepreuiona  prubabl;  oT  ■  iquuc  ilu|( 
winked  in  it,  sioiikr  to  the  lexiun  dtaoiM 
bv  Ibe  RonwDB  under  Ihe  tenn  (nldani 
(Pliny,  vjit,  73;  Juvenal,  ii,  97):  [fail  n 
pruiluced  in  the  liHini,u  it  is  expnatlr  uidio 
be  tbe  work  dT  the  wearer  (E&ud.  xxiLii,!7|; 
(2)  moMtidr  OJOB)  (A.  V,  "  twiued">,  ip. 
plied  tu  Ihe  Niie  linen  out  of  which  the  oiiuiu 
uf  the  tabeniade  am 


Ad  Ej^ptlan  Loom,    (t  Is 
Tii,B);  thelhmm  (ntt) 


ihnttle,  n< 


1  IhmwD.hat  pDI  in  ^ 


■  bvokaleacb  eud-l 


Aniuiii  I  Itcrod.  iii,  47}  i  (Sj  muMbniM  aiUi 
(Sm  riSB^i^)  (A.  V.  "of  wnmghipiiiri, 
Ipxiure*  in  which  gold-thread  WM  iiiimoire 
(Pu.  xir.  13).  The  Babvlonunt  were  fn^ 
ilful  in  Ihie  branch  of  weaving,  and  etnbrwlmd 
or  animalA  oil  the  n>)ie)  (Plinj 


tbreads  which  attached  j  ula'ly 

.„ ... viii,  lamarg.);  and  (he    K™?"  ■        - 

it»elf  {Jmlg.  xvi,  14;  A.  V.  ■' beam"  ).     Whether    l^r'fl,  .\iMvri,  ii.  413).      The  "goo-lly  Bafa.loni^ 

»o  lorm-  in  !*v.  xiii.  48,  rendered  "warp"  (-Pd)    K"™'"'.  T"'^^^<  '^'■Z  "'!!iT'"!"-''  "'""•**" 
„,   _  ,       .,  ..         J    .      ,\  '.-     acler  (Jogh.  rii,  21 ).     The  aacerdulal  reMmmtt  aTc 

w.«r  (3-!?).  really  mean  thew  admiM  of  doubt,    ^jj  ,„  ^.^^  ,^  ,„^^  ;„  „„^  j,;^  ^j.^.^,  a„  ;„, 

ildbe  terrentioo  ofanvneeUlewiirk  tojc.in  the  neanmJ.BT- 
with  lepftay  wiihoul  Ihe  other:  pernape  the  phu«,.4B^  iii,  7,  4).  llie  "oat  without  eeam"  ij.ni»* 
r„  .         ..:-  ,.:....  .,  (Knobel.orftof.).    dppaf  oi),  worii  by  Jeaui  it  ihe  time  of  hi*  crudliii*** 

...h  ,h fh^    ...       .     .„.  probably  Ufa  ucerdirtal  chanrt^ 

respect,  but  made  of  a  leu*  coatly  material  (C*i — V 


utile  ia  ucca«i<inillT  diaiieiiM 
Mai  thmiitch  wilh  the  hand  (itoi 
The  iipred  with  which  tbr 


lUBOL/tr:    i 


T  used  h 
h  he  leparaled  I 


'  tor,  Appar.  p.  72).    See  Wkb, 


^Vebb,  Benjamin  C,  a  dergynum  of  the  P\ 
lant  Kpiacofial  Church.     Ilia  ministry  wai  devot 
'    It,  the  ailvatinn  of  the  Southern  alave*.bi 


'W«b:  I.  The  spider's  (r'S,  MffifA,  Job  viii,  1 
plied  vivid  imaiten  —  ihe  former  of  the  rapid  panage  '  *ouw, as elw where;  a->-n!|p,I.iirtn,[aa.lix,5,6,(imH 

■al  life  (.lob  vii,  «),  Ihe  latter  of  sudden  death  (Isa.  2.  Of  llic  Iwim  (r=»?.  mauittli,  .ludg.  xvi,  13. 

xxxviii.  12).  mtrp,  as  woven).    See  Weaviko. 

Ihe  lexinres  produced  hy  the  Jewwh  weaver*  were 
very  various,  'Ilie  coarser  kinds,  such  as  tent-clot:., 
aackclntli,  and  the  "hairy  Karnienls"  oTthe  pour, were 

Riailer>,'snal'inrcamershiir(Kxnd.xivi,7:  MatUiii,  ._,,•■,  ,,  , 

4).    W«,l  was  extensivclv  n«^  r.«  ordinarv  chrihing  !"^  ''«'««  "f  "venl  l«ge  pl«.tat.ona  in  m™  v-w-ill. 

(I.ev.  xiii.  47 :  Prov.  xxvii,  ii!  l  xxxi,  13 ;  Kn-k.  xxvii,  ■""  f^"""-*-  y*-  .„'■>  l^  *"  ""»"«'  ''"'"  '*"         I" 

18);  while  f..r  finer  w..rk  flax  was  used,  vaning  in  """"?  *"  A''**^!"*-  »■  h  '"  "''«  "*"'«'  '*  ■  "^  "Wie 

qtialiiv.  and  pn-lucing  the  diffetenl  texture.  .i;«rri!)ed  w-ngregati™,  hopinR  to  improve  hi>  health  by         the 

in  the' Hible  as  "linen"  and  "Mne  linen"     The  mixture  'hanK*  of  cliraaie;  but  he  resigned  the  Church,      ami 

,rf-w.Hj  and  flax  in  cluf  h  iiilcdcl  fur  a^rmcnt  was  in-  «•■  »«''"'.«  ,"'«f  «  *'"f"''  ^"^  N.  C,  in    »  Mi, 

ter.1icte<l(i*v.xix,lfl;  Ih.,..,xxii.lt).     With  regard  when  he  d.e.1,  aged  forty-five  yeart.    See  .4  tr.  C^wr. 

to  the  ornamental  kinds  of  work,  the  "needlework"  and  '^*'"'*  ""■'"■'  "'■^'  P-  **^- 

"the  work  nfthe  cunning  wnrhmau"  have  already  been        Wsbb,  Daniel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  mii-wiiur, 

discusseil  under  the  head  of  Mkkdi.kwork  to  the  elTect  was  bom  at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  April  13,  I7TH,     1I<-  ng. 

thai  butb  kinds  were  pmHiievfl  in  the  liHnn.  and  that  braced  religion  in  1797,  and  immediately  began  bin  EIr. 

the  ilistinctinn  between  them  lay  in  the  adiHtioii  of  ■  work  of  preaching.     He  entered  the  New  England  rim. 

device  or  pattern  in  the  latter,  the  ritmuA  consisting  ference  in  his  twentielh  year,  and  '  ' 


14 


B  wide-apread  di 
the  « 


Uodam  E^Tpl'in  Shawl 


oniupelled  him    to  hcst^a- 

which  he  did  ai  Newport.    Hen  fc-J* 

opened  a  tcbonl.  and  for  nine  na*'    " 

perfunned  the  responsible  dati'n  c=^^ 

biHh  schoolmaster  and  preacher  ^^    * 

charge.      In   1823  he  rejnined  tW^ 

New  Kngtand  Conference,  and  dnr^  ^ 

ing  'he   following  eighteen  ysaf*-^^ 

tilleal  the  most  imponant  charfjei  ■■  # 

the  Conference ;  published  the  Zistf.'^^ 

Hmild  one  year  (1837);  aod  wk^^*^ 

pranding  elder  ft 

1841  he 

was  transferred 

Conference,  and  wai  ftaliooed 

M   Utile  Comptoo,  and  tiMe 
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lamstable,  where  by  variuus  arrangen.ciitii  by  bis  cau^e,  for  fear  of  losing  his  hay,  he  had  gathered  it  in 
ighly  cultureil  aiid  appreciative  audience  he  was  con-  on  the  Lord's  day.  He  wrote  to  the  Syuoil  in  1734, and 
inueil  six  years  consecutively.  Here  he  died,  March  Cross  and  Pembcrton  replied ;  but  the  letter  did  not 
9, 1867,  one  of  the  most  noted  Methwlists  of  his  time,  ;  satisfy  him.  Dickinson  and  Pemberton  wnite  the  next 
aving  spent  more  years  in  the  active  work  than  any  |  year.  The  result  was  that  ()g<len  joined  the  Episco- 
ther  preacher  in  the  annals  c»f  Metho<it8m.  See  Miii-  \  palians,  and  a  Church  missionary  was  stationed  in  New- 
tes  oj' Annual  Cotijrremtf^  \SG7 J  It.  \0\.  ■  ark.     Webb  continued  his  relation  to  the  Synod  till 

"Webb.  Francis,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was  ,  1^*<>-  "«  •"**  *»»  »*^"' »  «*"<*«»»  "^  ^'»J«  a>llfge,  were 
«ni  at  Taunton  in  1785.  He  became  minister  of  a  con-  browned  while  crossnig  the  ferr>'  at  Saybr(K)k,  Conn., 
:Te|2ration  at  Barbican,  London;  also  at  Honiton  ;  and    ^**  "^»  ^'^^'     (>\.  1 .  S.) 

lie*i  in  1815.  He  was  the  author  of  some  volumes  of  Webb,  Loren,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
iermi>m:—::>omer*rt:  a  Poem  (1811):— and  Patihar-]  was  bom  at  Kidg(*tield,  Huron  C<h,  (>.,  Aug.  9,  1837. 
•<w»Mt/«(18l5).  See(^Lond.)(;CTi/^rm<iii'<  J/«^«2fn«',  1815,  He  removed  with  his  parents  to  1^  Porte.  Ind.,  when 
i,!i^8,  .563.  thirteen  years  of  age;  there  received  a  conin)on-sch(K>l 

TVebb.  James,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  education;  experienced  conversion  in  1855;  remove«l 
fas  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1829.    He  embraced  relig-    ^'  "<»«<^'  ^^""'•' »"  ^«^'  ?  ^P^"^  *^<'  ^"'»*'^  "'  «  P""** 


on  in  early  life;  years  later  was  licensed  as  an  exh(»rt- 


ing-oftice;  received  license  to  preach  in  1x58;  studied 


it;  and  beian  his  ministerial  life  in  1858  on  Zion  Circuit,  i  ^^'«  >««"  •*  McKendree  0»llege ;  was  one  of  the  Hrst  to 
:*cU  Co.,  Md.  Meeting  with  discouragements,  he  l>e-  ,  ^P*'"^*  ^"  president  Lni«»ln  s  call  for  volunteers  to  put 
^n  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  his  call,  and  soon  re-    ***^^»  ^*^«  Kel>ellion,  and  ser^•ed  the  first  three  months  as 


amea  to  his  former  vocation.     After  much  praver  an<l  |  ^^^  beutenant.  and  the  next^  three  years  as  captain  of 
nunael  he  again  began  the  acdve  work;  joined  the^'^""P*"y  F.  Ninth  Ilhnois  Infantry;  then.  Umg  dis- 

^iladelphia  Omference  in  1860,  and  in  it  Ubored  four  **>**^^»   *"'»^  »^«    mfantry.  returned   home.      Snm   after 

•eani  so  persistently  that   his  health  gave  wav  and  ^^  J"»"<^*  "»  ^*'«  ^ff""  ***  ^"Ppress  the  Sioi.x  Indian 

auaed  his  superannuation.     He  died,  greatly  lam*ente<i,  ""ll>re«k;  afterwards  laU>red  zeal.Misly   as  a   revruit- 

n  Chester  County,  Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1864.     t^Mwutes  of  i"g-"ffi*-er;  and  finally,  re-entenng  the  university  at 

\nMAid  Conferm^s,  1865,  p.  34.                                      *  ^ed  Wing,  resumed  his  studies.     In  186/  he  entered 

•w            -r   1.        V         *        .  ^^'e  New  York  East  C-onference,  and  was  statione<l  nt 

-Webb,  John  (1),  an  American  divine,  was  bom  in  c^iii„Rville,  CVinn.     His  subsequent  charges  were :  Es- 

687.     He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  17<W;  was  ^^^  j,,   ,H,iH-69;  and   in   1870  Forest ville,  where   his 

nlamed  minister  of  Hie  New  North  Church,  Boston,  in  ^,,,^  application   and  over-exertions  undermined  his 

714;  and  died  in  l,oO.     He  published  twenty  single  c<.nstitution,  and  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  set  in.     He 

U-rmon,,     See  AUibone,  iHct,  of  Bt^,  and  Amer,  A  u-  ^emovwl  South,  and  employcil  himself  at  vari<ms  man- 

tors,  s.  v.  jjjij  <icrupations  until  his  demise  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 

"Webb,  John  (2),  an  English  clerg>'man  and  emi-  Feb.  20,  1880.     The  last  six  years  of  his  life  were  full 

*»nt  antiquary,  was  born  in  1776,  and  died  in  18<)9.    He  of  poverty,  lK»reavement,  and' deep  sorrow.     See  J/in- 

f»»  the  author  of,  Tntmiatioti  of  a  French  Mth-ical  utes  of  Ammal  CouJhences.lSSOjp.bO, 

JUtory  of  (he  position  of  Kinff  Richard  II  (U.nd  Webb.  Nathan,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 

>^^y,- Household  hxpemes  of  Richard  de  Su-iufeUl  ^^,„^  ,„  Hraintree,  Mass.     He  graduated  fn.m  Harvard 

18o5).     See  Alhbone,  Diet,  oj  T^iV.  luid  A  mer.  A  uthon,  (,^,„^p^  j^  ,725 .  y,^  ordained  past«>r  of  the  Church  in 

•  ^'-  Uxbridge,  Feb.  3, 1731 ;  and  died  March  14, 1772,  in  the 

"Webb,  John  (3\  an  English  Congregational  min-  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.    See  Sprague,  /I  wwa/^  of 

ster,  was  bom  at  Dulcot  in  1827.     Early  in  life  he  ex-  the,  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  85. 

>erienced  a  thorough  consecration  to  (;od,  and  was  dili-  Webb,  Samuel,  an  English  Weslevan  minister, 

5ent  in  prei«ration  for  the  miiiistr>'.     Mr.  \\  ebb  grad-  ^„  ^o^i^  .^  Haiiham,  near  Bristol,  in  1783.     He  feared 

lated  at  the  >\estem  College,  and  settlecl  at  Castle  Cary  ^^^  l«,,^j  f,„^  ,,i^  ^.,,„^h,  and  joined   the  Methodist 

II  1861.     He  removed  to  Shepton-Mallei  in  18.'',8,  and  (.,,„^j^  ^j  ^^e  age  of  twentv-two.     He  was  called  into 

^ttled  at  Lewis  in  1864.     1  he  Church  and  ccMigrega-  ^^e  ministry  in  1808,  in  which  he  continued  with  an  un- 

tion  greatly  increased  under  his  administration.     Mr.  guUied  reputation  until  his  death.  June  25, 1847.    Meek, 

Webbs  reading  was  extensive  among  the  best  writers  j.^^^le.  and  modest,  he  was  firm  in  principle  and  tal- 

tnd   tliinkers  of  the  day ;  and  his  preaching,  though  ^^^^^  i„  poaching.     See  Minutes  of  Wesleyan  Confer- 

iimple,  was  combined  with  such  intelligence  that  he  at-  ^^^^.^  1^447 

tracted  the  thoughtful  Christians,  and  always  attacheii  [^  ,  . '  ^.                        ,                           ... 

tbem   to  hia  ministr.-.     He  died  Nov.  7,  1867.     See  Webb.  Thoma..  prominent  in  the  eariy  history 

(Lond.)  Cang.  r«ir.i«>*,  1868,  p.  301.  «/  Methodism,  was  an  English  s4»^dier-for  several  years 

^  lieutenant  of  the  fort  v-eighth  Regiment  of  Foot— and 

l^ebb,  John  (4),  an  English  minister  of  the  Bible  ^  ^^  ^f  ^.^3!,^  and  education.     He  lost  an  eye  and 

:iiristianfs  was  bom  Jan.  31,  1836.     After  labonng  for  ^^  ,^^^^1^  l^iH^^I  j,,  ^^le  storming  and  capture*  of  the 

ame  time  aa  a  local  preacher,  he  gave  himself  wholly  prench  fort  of  lA>uisburg,  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia),  in  1758 ; 

>  the  work  of  the  ministry.     He  entere<l  the  Confer-  g„^  ^^^  ^m,  Washington,  one  of  the  few  officers  who 

rice  in  1860.     At  the  Conference  of  1873,  feeble  health  survived  the  terrible  sUiighter  at  the  battle  known  as 

Wig^i  him  to  Uke  a  supernumerary  relation.    He  died  »»Braddock's  Defeat"— the  misuccessfnl  attack  in  1755 

une  7, 1874.     See  Minutes  of  Conferences,  1874.  ^^  j^e  French  fort  Duquesne,  where  ritt«hiirgh,  Ta., 

*V7ebb,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  a  now  stands.  Fouryearsafterwards  he  scaled  the  Heights 
raduate  of  Yale  College  in  the  class  (»f  1715.  He  was  of  Abraham  with  (ien.  Wolf,  and  saw  Canada  pass  for- 
rdained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Newark,  ever  from  the  hands  of  France.  He  was  converted  uii- 
r.  J.^and  became  a  member  of  the  Syncnl  in  1720.  He  der  a  sermon  preached  by  Wesley,  in  Bristol,  in  1765; 
ropoaed  to  the  Synod  a  case  of  conscience,  but  in  such  united  with  the  Methodist  society,  and  commenced 
eneral  and  doabtful  terms  that  it  was  remitted  to  the  preaching.  We  next  hear  of  him  as  barrack-master 
•re»byter>'.  In  1726  a  committee  of  Syiuul,  at  his  re-  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  report  that  the  Methodists  had 
ue«t,  went  to  Newark  to  settle  a  difficulty  which  had  commenced  meetings  in  New  York  reached  the  ears  of 
riaen:  and  the  Synod  approved  of  its  action  in  the  the  zeah>us  captain,  and  he  at  once  repaireil  thither 
tremiaea.  In  1732  difficulties  in  his  congregation  led  (spring  of  1767).  Webb  was  the  providential  man. 
he  Church  HMseionaries  to  commence  their  services  in  "The  little  w)ciety  needed  a  leader— Webb  was  born  to 
he  town.  Dickioaon  [M^ached  on  "the  vanity  of  hu-  command.  They  nee<led  another  preacher  of  rai^re  ex- 
nan  institutiona  in  matters  of  religion."  Colonel  Josiah  perience,  learning,  and  ftower — Webb  was  one  of  tho 
[>gden  had  been  suspended  from  Church  privileges  be-  best  preachers  then  on  the  c<»ntinent  of  America.    They 
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nee<1ed  money  wherewith  to  house  their  young  society  cited  before  a  committee  of  examination  to  defend  him- 

— Webb  wan  rich  and  generous. ...  It  would  have  been  self  against  complaints  respecting  his  teachings  in  the 

a  hard  matter  fur  them  to  have  suited  themselves  by  a  lecture-room.     The  intervention  of  political  events  df- 

choice,  out  of  all  the  Methodist  preachers,  better  than  prived  the  examination  of  such  importance  as  it  might 

God  bad  suited  them*'  (Daniels,  Hist,  of  Afethoduim,  p.  have  possessed  for  him,  but  his  influence  was  neverthe- 

388).    The  congregations  became  too  large,  and  in  1768  less  irrevocably  broken.     Ullmann  came  to  reinforee 

John  Street  Church  was  dedicated,  Webb  being  one  of  Tholuck  in  18*29,  Julius  MUller  ten  years  afterwards; 

the  principal  contributors  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  and  the  orthodox  tendency  grew  in  every  direction, 

the  new  building.    The  military  authorities  now  placed  Many  of  the  polemical  blows  aimed  by  Hase  against 

the  captain  on  the  retired  list,  but  with  full  pay.     He  Rohr  in  1834  took  effect  on  Wegscheider  also.    As  his 

at  once  commenced  itinerating.     He  introduced  Meth-  reputation  declined,  students  no  longer  found  it  pom. 

odism  into  Long  Island  at  Jamaica ;  founded  societies  ble  to  endure  the  tediousness  and  monotonous  delivcrj 

at  Femberton,  Burlington,  and  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  traversed  of  his  lectures,  and  but  few  of  them  continued  to  ait  at 

Delaware  and  Maryland ;  became  the  pioneer  of  Meth-  his  feet  after  1840.     He  died  in  February,  1849.   The 

odism  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  preached  in  a  sail-lofl  scientific  value  of  his  Instittttiones^  the  great  systematic 

and  formed  a  class  in  1768,  and  two  years  after  gave  theology  of  rationalism,  owes  but  little  of  its  character 

liberally  for  the  purchase  of  St.  George's  Church.     The  to  Wegscheider.     Its  thoughts  are  borrowed,  usually 

work  was  now  spreading  rapidly.     Help  was  needed,  from  Henke's  LineametUa  and  Ammon's  Summa,  and, 

Webb  sailed  for  England  in  1772;  preached  in  Dublin,  in  many  instances,  in  the  exact  words  of  those  ItooHa, 

London,  etc ;  made  a  stirring  appeal  before  the  Leeds  It  abounds  in  half- completed  ideas  and  unrecondled 

Conference;  and  in  1773  returneil  with  Shadford,  Ran-  differences,  as  does  scarcely  any  other  theological  woriu 

kin,  and  Yearbry.     He  continued  his  evangelistic  la-  Its  true  character  was  shown  up  for  the  tirut  time  by 

bors  till  after  the  breaking-out  of  the  Revolutionary  Hase  in  his  ArUirOhr  (1837).     See  also  Steigcr,  Kriiik 

War,  being  one  of  the  last  of  the  English  preachers  to  cka  RationcdiMmut  in  Wt^schriJer't  Dugmatik  (1^)  aoi 

leave ;  but  finally  the  country  became  too  hot  for  him,  Herzog,  Real-Ettcyldop,  s.  v. 

and  he  bade  a  reluctant  goodlbye  to  America,  the  scene       -Wegswin,  in  Norse   mvthologv,  is  one  of  tbe 

of  so  many  struggles  and  victories  in  his  eventful  and  ^^^^^^  ^^  Hel,  flowing  through  Nittlicira. 
varied  life.     On  his  return  to  England,  he  secured  a  j  ».     i        ^  •    /, 

home  for  his  family  in  Portknd,on  the  heights  of  Bris-      .  w-eiclwelaopf.  m  German  mythology,  »  a  name 

tol ;  but  stiU  travelled  and  preached  extensively  in  chap-  «[»ven,to  a  certain  disease  which  was  thought  to  be  de- 

els,  in  market-places,  and  in  the  open  air,  listened  to  bv  "^«*  ^^""^  '*»«  "^*«'  Weichsel,  because  this  sickness  was^ 

immense  congregations.    The  French  prisonera  at  Win-  8uPP<»ed  to  be  common  in  Poland.     It  w.  howeverv 

Chester  (1776-82)  and  the  soldiers  and  sailors  at  P«»rts-  "o^  q"»^«  ^t"^*"  ^*»«^  the  name  reall.v  is  Wwkfelz^pf^ 

mouth  were  benefited  bv  his  Ubors.     In  1792  he  was  takenfrom  the  superstitious  idea  of  \Vichtel-smaU,.io- 

liberal  and  active  in  the'erection  of  Portland  Chapel,  at  mestic,  e  f-like  spints  that,  doubtless,  in  many  ca»es  arcsr 

that  time  oneofthe  most  elegant  meeting-houses  in  the  beneficial  to  men,  yet,  when  teased  or  Untaiized,  aresr 

Methodist  connection.    The  old  soldier  and  evangelist  ^^^  f"^  evil-minded;  and.  besides  doing  other  mis-- 

died  Dec  20, 1796,  aged  seventv-twovears,  and  was  Uid  chief,  they  are  said  tx>  interUce  the  h"„  „f  the  hea<ft 

to  rest  under  the  chancel  of  Portland  Chapel  into  inextncable  plats  and  knota.-\  oUmer,  W  «r/er6.c£- 

Wesley  writing  to  a  friend  in  Limerick,  said, "  Captain  -My'*^'-  «•  v. 
Webb  ia  a  man  of  fire,  and  the  power  of  Grod  constantly       Weickhmann,  Joachim   Saml'ei^  a   Lutheran 
attends  his  word"  {Jour.  Feb.  2,  1773;   Works  [3d.  ed.  theologian  of  (>ermany,  was  born  May  1, 1714,  at  Dant- 
Lond.],  xii,378).     Charles  Wesley  speaks  of  him  as  an  zic     From  1735  to  1739  he  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  hb 
"  inexperienced,  honest,  zealous,  loving  enthusiast.'*    In  dissertation,  published  in  1739,  De  Foniibus  VerUatit 
1774  John  Adams  says,  *' Mr.  Webb  is  one  of  the  most  Sacra  in  Rirulis  Profanis  Sparsa  ad  Ladamt,  Lik 
fluent,  eloquent  men  I  ever  heard.     He  reaches  the  im-  VI I^  Cap,  7,  gave  him  the  privilege  of  lecturing  on  phi- 
agination,  and  touches  the  passions  very  well,  and  ex-  losophy.     In  1740,  having  presented  another  disserta- 
presses  himself  with  great  propriety.**  See  Atmore,  3/*?M.  tion,  I)e  Platonica  Animorum  Immoriaiifaif,  he  wis 
Mem,  s.  v. ;  Stevens,  f/ist,  o/Afetk,  i,  427 ;  iii,  99 ;  id.  Hist,  appointed  adjunct  to  the  philosophical  faculty.     Three 
of  M,  E.  Ch,  (Index),  vol.  iv;   Porter,  Hist,  of  Meth,  years  later  he  was  made  professor  extraordinary, and  ia 
p.  247-50, 261 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Meth,  s.  v.  1744  professor  in  onlinary  of  theology,  his  diaaerutioo 

Wegscheider,  Julius  August  Ludwig,  the  fore-  for  this  occasion  having  been  De  ThetUogis  Tridentimis, 

most  systematic  theologian  of  rationalism,  was  bom  in  alia  Ijoquenlibus^  alia  Sentientihus,     Shortly  afterwards 

1771  at  Rubbelingen,  in  Brunswick.     In  1791  he  was  he  was  made  doctor  of  theolog}',  and  died  Oct.  18, 1774. 

in  the  University  of  HelmsUidt,  where  Henke  then  oc-  Besides  the  writings  already  mentioned,  be  fKiblished, 

cupied  the  theological  chair,  and  in  1795  he  became  />eCArM/o  m  J/orf^  (r/brtomauiio  (Vitebergas,  1755): — 

tutor  in  the  family  of  a  prominent  merchant  of  Ham-  De  Discrimine  Gratia  Divina  sine  Merifo  ctmtra  Meri- 

burg.     He  gave  ten  years  to  this  service.     His  leisure  turn  (ibid.  1757): — Johns,  Returrectionis  wm  Typus,  ted 

time  was  devot«d  to  the  study  of  Kanfs  philosophy.  Professor  (ibid.  1759).    His  other  writings  are  enumer- 

the  fruit  of  which  appeared  in  1797  in  Ethices  JStoi-  atcd  in  FUrst,  Bibl,  ,/ud.  iii,  497 ;  Diiring,  Die  geUkrieu 

corum  . . ,  cum  Principiis  Ethicis  a  Kantio  Propositis  Theologai  Deutschlands,  iv,  672  sq.     (li.  P.) 
Comparata,  and  in  a  Versuch  d  Hauptsatze  d  philo^       Weidelbot  is  a  priest  of  the  Wends  in  Pomera- 

soph.  ReliffumsUhre  m  Predigten  danustellen.     In  1804  ^j^  ^^^  Kilgen,  the  next  to  Griwe. 
he  added  to  these  a  treatise  Ueber  die  Trenmtnq  der  .,r^.x. 

Moral  von  der  Religion,     In  1805  he  obUined  a  tutor-        ^®*™*?:/^*;^  "  Reformed  (Dutch)  minister, 

ship  in  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and  in  the  follow-  7"*„^"1  *"  V>    *     "l  ^^tT^^  at  In  ion  OJlege  in 

ing  work  came  more  prominently  before  the  public  by  *'^\«'*»  ^"ff^  Brunswick  Iheological  Seminary  in  1820, 

the  issue  of  his  EifMauff  in  das  Evafigelium  Johannis,  *'"*  ^'^^  *»^*"^''*  ^>'  ^^«  ^^^^  ^^.^^T  B™n»«^»ck  the 


l>ecame  exceedingly  popular  with  students,  who  throng-  ^'nei^a,  p. 
od  his  lecture-rooms,  and  he  added  to  his  fame  by  the  Weidner,  Johann  Joaobim.  a  Lutheran  theo- 
publication  of  his  Imiitutiones  Theoloyia  Ihufmaticte,  logian  of  (iermany,  was  bom  Aug.  11, 1672,  at  Rostock. 
His  popularity  continued  until  the  Denunciation  of  the  He  studied  at  different  universities,  and  in  1699  be  was 
Evangelical  Kirchenzeitung,  as  it  was  called,  in  1830,  ap}H»int<*d  deacon  at  St.  Maiy's  in  his  native  place.  lo 
when  he  was,  together  with  his  colloague  (iesenius,  i  17(w;  ho  received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  in  1716  was  ap- 
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)ointe(l  profesRor  of  theology,  and  in  1721  senior  of  the 
;heological  faculty,  and  died  Oct.  17,  173*2.  lie  was  a 
roluoiinous  writer.  Of  hia  works  we  mention :  DiS' 
putt.  IX  contra  ReformatoSj  quod  rum  Conveniant  cum 
fAtiherani*  m  Plurimis  A  rticuUt  Fidei : — IHsifffiationes 
TrtM  de  Gratia  Dei  Univcraalinan  Particulari : — Chris- 
^us  ex  Bibliii  ofioovtnoi : — I)e  Forma  S.  Catna  in  Con- 
fecratione  et  cum  eadem  Cof^uncta  Sacramentali  Man- 
iucatione  et  Bibiiione: — Miraculum  Murorum  Uieri- 
^untit  CadenHum:  —  Chrittvs  Remrgem  Victor ^  etc 
See  Seelen,  Athena  LubecenaeM;  Jocher,  AUgememeM 
GeUhrten^lAxihoH,  s.  v.     (a  P.) 

'Weidner,  Paul,  a  Jewish  convert  of  Carinthia 
who  joined  the  Christian  Church  in  1588,  was  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  the  Vienna  University,  and  was  appointed 
by  imperial  permission  to  preach  occasionally  to  the 
Jews.  He  wrote  Loca  Pracipua  Fidei  Christinna  Col- 
leeta  et  Krplicata  (Vienna,  1559;  2d  ed.  1562,  with 
Epistola  Hebr.  ad  R,  Jehudam,  Venet,  I/abitantem,  cum 
Vertione  Latina).  See  Kalkar,  Itrael  unddie  Kirche^  p. 
90 ;  Delitzsch,  WistentchaJ},  Kun»t,  Judenthum,  p.  139, 
290;  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr.  i,  964;  Jocher,  AUgemeknes  Ge- 
lehrten-I.exihm,  s.  v.;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud,  iii,  498;  Bayle, 
Dictiannaire  Hittorique  et  Critique,     (B.  P.) 

'Weigel,  Christopher,  a  German  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Redwitz,  in  Bohemia,  in  1654.  After  visiting 
▼arious  German  cities,  he  settled  in  Nuremberg,  where 
be  died  in  1725.  His  principal  work  was  a  set  of  Bible 
plates  engraved  from  his  own  designs,  entitled  Saa'a 
Seriptura  Loquena  in  ImtiginSbui^  etc,  published  in  1690. 
They  were  executed  with  the  graver.  He  is  also  said 
to  have  engraved  in  mezzotinto.  and  to  have  carried  on 
in  extensive  commerce  in  prints.  See  Spooner,  Biog, 
ffisl, o/the  Fine  ArtM,8,y, 

"Weigel,  Valentine,  a  mystic  of  the  16th  cen- 
ury,  was  bom  in  1588  at  Ha3m,  in  MUnia,  where  his  fa- 
iier  was  then  pastor.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Wit- 
;enberg  from  1554  to  1567,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of 
Zschoppau,  in  the  diocese  of  Chemnitz,  Nov.  16, 1567,  by 
Paul  Eber  (q.  v.).  He  remained  in  that  position  till  he 
lied,  June  10,  1588.  He  was  married,  but  remained 
^tldlees.  He  was  beloved  by  his  parishioners,  who 
were  not  capable  of  discovering  his  heterodox  views, 
noore  especially  as  he  did  not  publish  them  to  the  world, 
and  contented  himself  with  privately  elaborating  them. 
He  was  not  wholly  successful,  however,  in  preventing 
reports  of  his  unsound  opinions  from  being  circulated, 
according  to  which  he  was  tainted  with  Osiandrian  and 
Schwenkfeldian  errors.  His  cantor,  Weikert,  collected 
a  band  of  mystical  adepts,  who  undertook  the  multipli- 
cation, and  subsequently  the  publication,  of  Weigel's 
works;  and  who  issued  them  at  Halle,  Magdeburg, and 
elsewhere,  in  1612,  and  afterwards  in  repeated  editions. 
It  is  possible  that  interpolations  of  foreign  matter  into 
tbese  writings  took  place,  as  the  editors  assumed  pseu- 
donynooos  names. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  Weigel's  theorizing  may 
be  comprehended  in  the  words  of  his  epiuph  at  Zschop- 
>aii  (^aee  Arnold,  Kirchen-  w.  Ketzerhistorie.  ii,  17,  17), 
'O  man,  learn  to  know  thyself  and  God;  this  is  suf- 
cient  for  thee!"  His  argumentation  proceeds  within 
be  range  of  the  subjective  consciousness,  objective  proofs 
ein^ir  regarded  by  him  as  the  demonstration  of  a  bond- 
i^e  to  the  letter  which  is  opposed  U)  all  true  spiritual 
ifldoin.  He  teaches  that  man  is  a  microcosm  which 
Qobodies  within  itself  the  potentiality  of  salvation  e<)ual- 
r  with  other  elements.  Nature  and  grace  are  not  in 
ootrast  with  each  other,  even  in  an  ethical  sense,  but 
re  fiimply  different  degrees  of  the  same  state.  Man  is 
jrthermore  a  threefold  principle — his  InkIv  being  taken 
rom  the  limus  terra^  his  soul  fnim  the  stellar  spirit  or 
ittnament,  and  his  spirit  from  the  fpimrulum  ritat  in 
rod.  This  spirit  is  also  the  Holy  Divine  S[»irit ;  <»r. 
Dore  strongly  expremed,  msn  c(»mprehends  in  himself 
ly  nature  not  only  the  world,  but  also  (t(kI  and  Christ. 
kian  is  consequently  both  a  microtheos  and  a  microcos- 


mos,  and  constitutes  the  point  at  which  the  world,  which 
emanated  from  God,  returns  to  God.  Weigel's  panthe- 
ism is  undeniable.  The  idea  of  emanation  api)ears  in 
his  cosmology,  and  the  thoughts  of  eternity  and  time, 
the  invisible  and  the  visible,  are  everywhere  reganled 
by  him  aa  correlated,  so  that  none  of  them  can  exist 
without  its  counterpart.  The  creature  is  considered  es- 
sential to  the  unfolding  of  the  divine  nature.  The  per^ 
sonality  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  necessary 
to  the  immanent  being  of  God,  but  originates  in  con- 
nection with  the  emanation  of  the  world  fmrn  God. 
The  Son  is  the  centre  in  which  God  and  the  creature 
come  together.  Through  him  God  becomes  corporeal 
and  temporal.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  does  not  ef- 
fect the  emanation  of  the  creature  from  God,  but  is  a 
mere  impossible  reduction  of  the  divine  and  the  eternal 
to  the  measure  of  time  and  sense;  nor  does  Weigel  any- 
where succeed  in  achieving  the  completeness  essential 
to  the  consiHtencv  of  his  svsteni  which  the  establishing 
of  a  distinct  creature -nature  would  involve.  AngeU 
were  created  bv  the  word  of  Gml,  and  in  them  the  in- 
visible  world ;  but  when  I^iicifer  fell,  God  desired  to 
have  man,  ami  therefore  created  the  earth.  Yet  man 
is  calletl  the  eye,  ear,  f«N»t,  hand,  instrument  of  (Sod, 
through  which  everything  must  be  rec<»gnised  and 
wrought ;  and  it  is  said  that  this  could  not  have  come 
to  pass  had  Adam  remained  in  Paradise.  In  brief,  all 
externality  is  but  a  reflex  of  the  internal,  and  an  i<leal- 
ism  exists  in  which  the  distinction  between  the  world 
and  God  is  altogether  subjective,  and  whose  result  is 
that  man  lacks  personality.  All  effect  is  the  result  of 
the  divine  action,  and  yet  the  human  will  is  said  to  be 
unnecessitate<l  in  the  fall  into  sin — a  contradiction  which 
Weigel  nowhere  explains.  Sin  is  not  a  substance,  but 
an  accident  assumed  by  the  will,  though  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  substance  in  view  of  its  effect  on  human  nat- 
ure, which  involves  the  loss  to  man  of  his  whole  body — 
body  being  equivalent  to  all  that  is  objective.  Origi- 
nal sin  is  a  necessary  c(»nditi(m  of  the  creature  nature, 
which  involves  the  departure  of  man  from  Kden,  that 
he  may  till  the  soil  and  learn  to  know  himself.  Re- 
demption consequently  has  nr>  objective  signification. 
Christ  and  the  new  life  exist  naturally  in  man.  The 
kingtlom  of  God  is  so  in  man  that  all  the  potencies  of 
salvation  exist  in  him,  and  it  is  actualized  by  the  at- 
tainment of  the  soul  to  a  knowledge  of  itself,  and  there- 
by to  a  knowledge  of  the  Eternal  and  of  God.  The  key 
to  the  whole  of  WeigeFs  system  is  his  postulated  oppo- 
sition between  the  internal,  which  is  the  divine  in  man, 
and  the  external,  which  is  the  product  of  the  intemaL 
The  Scriptures,  as  the  outwanl  letter,  are  depreciated 
and  accounted  incapable  of  revealing  eternal  life,  which,, 
according  to  Weigel.  is  made  known  by  the  subjective 
spirit  alone ;  and  yet  they  are  said  to  be  necessary  if> 
another  direction,  because  of  our  blindness  and  weak- 
ness. The  duty  of  man  is  fulfilled  in  a  simple  surren- 
der to  the  operations  of  the  immanent  Christ. 

It  remains  to  be  observed  that  while,  in  hia  oppoai- 
tion  to  the  literalism  of  the  Church,  Weigel  was  at  one 
with  the  sects  of  the  time  of  the  Reforaiation,  he  was 
utterly  at  variance  with  them  in  his  advocacy  of  a  fully 
developed  quietism,  and  in  his  denunciation  of  war, 
lawsuits,  etc.,  as  he  was  also  with  the  gross  materialism 
which  characterized  the  early  Anabaptists  in  the  un- 
qualified intellect ualism  of  his  views.  His  mysticism 
afforded  no  aid  whatever  towards  the  thorough  regen- 
eration of  theology.  His  significance  probably  extends 
no  further  than  his  influence  contributed  to  the  renew- 
al of  philosophical  methods  in  theological  inquir>',  and 
as  he  antagonized  the  supranaturalism  then  current 
with  his  principle  that  nothing  can  be  true  which  does 
not  impresH  itself  immediately  upon  the  consciousness 
as  being  tnie. 

See  Arnold,  Kirchen-  u.  Ketzerhiatorie^  ii,  17,  17, 
where  a  complete  list  of  Weigel's  works  is  given ;  Unr- 
ffchultiifff  Xarhrichfenj  1715;  Hilliger,  a  dissertation  en- 
titletl  Fata  et  Scnpta  M,  V\  Weigel^  etc  (Wittenberg, 


WKIGlilXG  OF  SOULS  0( 

1T2I);  coro|i.al9o  Solh,  Xolhiger  rnlenichl  run  J./iro. 
phtl.  IVriiHii/iiHifiHi^liSl),  §  a.  Amuld  has  sUled  W'ei- 
gaVa  pvuuUiu  leiKIa  in  an  a]iulag«tii:al  waj-,  vibUv  Hilli- 
ger  liaa  fiiniialivd  a  iiuniewlial  ejcleiidtnl  list  of  his  hcre- 
Biea.  Hh  iinjiortaijctf  to  [iliiluaophy  is  net  fitnh  in  UiL- 
ter,  Cc«rA.  <i.  Phikm-phir,  x,  77-101):  KLaii.lMiniaycr, 
Pkiloi.d.  Vkriiltathuiiu,  i,  7^3  sq.;  Carrii'rc,  I'hUiifiph. 

Walcli,  A'ini  iw  d.  BtL- Stnilistrileii,  W,  \Oii-Um; 
riauck,  UeHA.  iL  prol.  Tirolaffir,  p.  72  114. ;  Hagenl>ach, 
Vorln.'vb,  d,  BeJ'.-Grtei.  iii,  397  sq. ;  Dnnier,  Chriilotogie, 
ii,  853;  Daur,  TriHilSltUhn,  iii.  26a-»i0;  id.  IVr<u«- 

wivgtleliTe,  p.  4C8 Herzog.  Reat-Eitcykhp.  a.  v. 

Woighlng  OF  Souijt  i>  a  juacliue  accredii&l  1..  the 
E|OT>'aii  l!<xt9  10  determine  iheir  place  in  tlie  fuliirv 
wurM.  The  heart  of  Ihe  deceased  was  placed  on  una 
aide  of  the  >ci]e»  belil  by  Hum*  and  Aiiuliii,  and  the 
Kod  Tholh  regiawreil  the  result  uf  the  vreiKhiiig.  L'ihhi 
this  jiiilKiDent  (which  was  reiiilenkt  by  Oiiris  and  his 
furtf-two  ilepuiies)  llie  irrevucable  falc  of  the  aoul  de- 


Iftl 


iiiferiia 


inrdui 


able  faolts,  be  beuame  the  prey 
with  the  head  of  a  h<ppoputamu^  and  waa  beheaded 
by  Huriia  and  by  Smn.  one  of  Ihe  forma  of  Set,  npoii  the 
Bcniiii'i,  or  infernal  acaHiiliL  The  moot  wiclted  were  pun- 
ished with  Hnal  annihilation.  1^  Lenurmani,  CiiuAWn 
Magic,  p.  HS.     .See  Wkioht. 

'Weight  Cpii,  ebm.  Dent.  xxii.  21 :  xxv.  lh\  i  Sam. 
xir,  26;  Pror.  xi,  1 ;  xvl.II;  x:i,  10;  Mic.  vi,  11 ;  a 
ttone,  as  elsewhere  rendered;  usually  bp:r^.  miihkal 
[once  V'::Q13,  mitAbm,  Eiek.  W,  10],  from  bjst,  to 
miffh;  Obt.piltl,  Ptnv.xvi.U;  "  wales."  Isa.  xl.  1 2, a 
talantf;  o/edc.  Heb.  xii,  I,  a  miH;  /lirpo;,  2  Cor.  iv, 
17,  elsewhere  "burden'").  It  is  cvidvnt  fnim  one  of 
these  nimeii  (fben)  that  ttmiea  were  used  in  the  mnst 
ancient  times  among  the  Hebrewa  for  weights, as  Ihey 
were  aLu  amoiii;  many  other  nations ;  and  from  another 
{inuUdn.  that  nf  their  money  weights  and  lerm^  the 
shekel  was  that  in  mnW  common  uw.  ami  the  alandsrd 
by  which  others  were  re^ulaleil.  In  later  limea  weights 
were  marie  of  lead  (Zech.  v.  fi).  These  weiglita  were 
carried  ins  bag  (Deut.  XXV,  13;  Prnv.ari.ll)  anspend- 
ed  from  the  girdle  (Cliardiii,  Vug.  iii,  ii'i\  and  were 
very  early  made  the  reliiclea  of  frand.  The  habit  of 
carrying  iwoseCs  of  weights  is  denounced  in  Deut-xxv, 
13  and  Prav.  xx,  10,  and  ibe  necessity  uf  observing 
strict  honesty  in  the  matter  ia  insiated  upon  in  several 
precepts  ofihi-l:i»  (Lev.  xix,3S;  l>eul.  xxv.  13).  But 
(he  custom  livi'.l  i.ii.  and  remained  in  full  force  to  the 
dcys  orMicab  (vi,  ll),and  even  to  those  of  Zechatiah. 
who  appears  (ch.  v)  lu  pronounce  a  judgment  against 
fraud  of  a  similar  kind.     See  lUn. 

Between  ancient  weight*  and  money  there  was  a 
vary  intimate  connecdon.  All  Greek  money  was  nrig- 
inallv  a  certain  weight  of  silver,  and  a  aimilarrule  prol>- 
«bly  held  >vith  the  money  of  other  nations.  H<-nrp, 
perhaps,  the  beat  mode  uf  ascertaining  an  ancient  wci);ht 
is  by  weighing  a  guoil  coin  uf  Itie  same  denomination. 
When  this  ia  ascertained,  we  can  form  a  just  opinion  uf 
the  other  weights  in  the  scale  fn>n:i  their  relative  pro- 
portions. Gold,  even  aa  late  as  the  lime  uf  David,  was 
not  used  aa  ■  standanl  of  value,  but  waa  considered 
merely  a*  a  very  precious  article  of  commerce,  and  wa* 
weighed  like  other  articlea.  In  Oriental  Fouiiiries,  a* 
far  back  as  the  time  uf  Abraham,  the  value  of  gooda 
was  estinuled  at  a  certain  quantity  nf  silver,  the  purity 
nerchanl  (Gen. 


ii,l6).    tlultli 


10  the  Caplirilr.     Nor,  ii><lpe;l,  was  it  at  that 
ratly  period  divided  into  pieces  uf  a  certain  aiae.     It 

iteight  waa  aometimea  ascertained  by  means  uf  an 
instrument  of  weighing  aiwwering  to  «nr  steclvards. 
Sw  Si-.vlJt.     By  means  of  the  linUnce  Ihe  llehrewa  ap- 


WEIGHT 
d  fur  this  jiurpose 


xt,  IS).  The  "little  grai 
(J>:iri,)  of  the  balance 
Wisil.  xi,  32   is   the    sma 

sage,  as  in  2  Mace.  ix.  8,  tli 
Greek  word  irXaartyl.  run 


.'applied to  ihescale-p 


Th, 


kiiiiwn  at  a  very  early  [>eriod. 
It  ia  fuuiid  un  the  Egyptian 

lime  of  Joseph,  aiul  we  Bud 
allusions  to  its  use  in  llie  atu- 

ofMachpelah(Gen.xxiii.i6)    .,,, 
ff^  Abraham.     Before  c™n- 

«ge  was  introduced,  it  was  ol 

'transactions  in  which  the  valuable  metab  w 
diums  uf  exchange  (xliii,  21 ;  Exud.  xxii,  17 ;  I  Kipgi 
XX,  39;  Esth.  iii,  9i  Isa.  xlri,  6;  Jer.  xzxii,  IB,  M). 
See  MosBT. 

The  aliekel,  the  half-abekcl,  the  Ulent,  are  not  wV 
deiiomLiatiuns  of  moneys,  of  certain  values,  in  gold  mil 
lulver.but  also  of  ceruiii  weights.  The  earljeal  seiclil 
to  which  referenoe  is  made  ia  the  n::'<i3p,  ilyntiU  (On. 
xxxiii,  ID;  Jush.  xxiv,  Si;  Job  xlii.  II),  which  in  tbi 
margin  of  our  version  is  ia  two  passage*  rendnt* 
"lambs,"  wliile  in  the  text  it  ia" piece  of  money.'  1' 
may  have  derived  its  name  from  being  in  Ihe  shape  <^ 
a  lamb.  See  Shkkp.  A  number  uf  small  stalun.i'f* 
crouching  lion  in  bronie,  forming  a  aeries  of  various  ^■ 

Nimrfld,  and  now  in  Ihe  British  lluaeum,  appear  » 
have  been  Assyrian  weights.    On  the  tomb*  at  Thebo 


are  repreaentaliuns  of  weights  having  the  fonn  of  ittag;^ 
ahcep,  gazelles,  elc.  There  art  also  among  the  Egyy  "" 
tian  auIii|uitieB  some  Coptic  weights  of  great  antiqoii  :^ 
but  not  antecedent  to  the  Christian  sera.  TTiey  are  c*  ' 
cular,  and  have  gruoves  or  channels  cut  in  them.    S^^ 

Ml.SK. 

The  ir^ghl  n/H,  Simrfuary;  or  Weight  nf  Ibe  Te-^ 
pie  (Kxod.  XXX,  13.  31;  Lev.  V,  IS;  KumUiii,«);  ^^'^ 
19;  xviii,  16,  etc.)  waa  pmbablr  the  aUndald  weij^^f 
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i'>«rveil  in  fnme  BpannKnC  of  the  Temple,  and  not  » 
ffcrent  weight  Trom  the  coniiiioii  sbekel  (1  Chron. 
(jji,  29) :  for  though  Mose«  appoinw  that  all  things 
ihied  bv  their  price  in  ailver  should  be  rated  by  the 
i^i^hl  of  the  unfluar)'  (Lev.  xxrij,  35)i  he  nukes  no 
-    tween  this  shekel  of  tweiily  uboli,  or  twenty 


Kzekit 


«akiii|;  oflhe  ordinary  weights  and 
sffic  amung  the  Jews,  says  Ihat  the  shekel  Kei|;heJ 
'enty  olmli,  nr  getahs;  U  was  therefore  equal  In  the 
eiKh'l  uf  (he  sanctuary.  Neither  Joaephus  nor  Philo 
>r  Jerome^  nur  any  ancient  author,  speakn  uf  a  dUtini> 
HI  between  the  weiKbts  of  the  Temple  and  those  in 
mmon  iisp.  Besides,  the  custom  cif  preaer^'int(  the 
■nitarrh  v(  weights  and  measures  in  temples  it  not 
culiar  to  the  llebrewii.  I'he  Egyi't><<<">  ■>>  Clemens 
■    "  ms  MS.  hail  an  officer  in  the  college 


priesi 


3  take  cBie  of  the  originals;  the  Romans 
uatum  (Fanniiis, /*f  (4Mp*orQ);  and  the 
lian  decreed  that  stanilarda  of  weights 
ihflulil  be  kept  in  Christian  churches. 


e  (ireek  ^iryjirrnrai  (ArtemiiL  ii,3T),or  Latin 

Bt  the  money  used  should  be  of  full  weiplit  (<ien. 
iii,  H).     For  the  estimation  of  Hebrew  weights,  see 


of  his  body;  ofw' 
sideration  of  th 


iith« 


of  Daniel  that  the  weitrhinf-  it 
is  simply  a  figure,  and  may  or  may  nut  have  reference 
to  aueh  a  custom  as  that  alwve  describe)!.  Many  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  the  same  litrure  of  speech  among 
Orientals  are  t;iven  in  Roberts's  Orirnlat  lltmlrutii/iu, 
p.  602.  The  alliiwon,  hcwever,  may  be  of  a  far  more 
solemn  character.  The  Egyptians  entertained  the  be- 
lief that  the  actions  nT  tite  dead  were  solemnly  weif[he4 
in  balances  before  Osiris,  and  that  (he  condition  of  the 
departed  was  determined  according  in  the  preponder- 
ance of  good  or  evil.  Such  judgment  scenes  are  very  fre- 
quently represented  ill  the  paintings  and  papyri  of  ancient 
Egypt,  and  one  of  them  (given  on  the  following  pagel  we 
liave  coinnl  as  a  suitable  illuMntion  of  the  present  sub- 
ject. One  of  these  scenes,  as  represented  on  the  walls  of 
a  small  temple  at  I>eir-el-MF<Uneh.  has  been  so  well  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Wilkinson  that  »e  shall  avail  nursekes 
of  his  description;  fur  although  that  lo  which  it  refers  is 
somewhatdifTerenirromrheonewhichwe  have  engraved, 
his  account  affonls  an  adequate  elneidatiun  of  all  that 
ours  contains ;  "  0«iri^  sealed  on  his  throne,  awai(«  the 
arrival  uf  (hose  souls  that  are  ushered  into  Amenti.  The 
four  genii  stand  before  him  on  alotus-lilossom  [ourshaa 
the  lotus  without  the  genii],  the  female  Cerbenis  si(a 
behind  them,  and  Haipocrales  on  the  crook  of  Osiris. 
Tholh,  the  god  of  let^er^  arrives  In  the  presence  of  Osi- 
ris, bearing  in  his  hand  a  tablet,  on  which  the  actions  of 
the    deceased   are   noted 


whili 


lou  art  weighed  in 
I  ting,"  has  been  suj^wseil 
be  illustrated  by  the  custom  of  weighing  t  he  Great 
<^nl  on  his  birthday  in  the  presence  of  hia  chief  gran- 
ts. The  ceremimy  is  describnl  in  a  passage  from  Sir 
llamas  Hoe's  I'ojiWf  w  /nrfin.  quoted  in  Taylor's  Cal- 
et,  frag.  186:  "The  M'sles  in  which  he'was  thus 
eigheit  were  plated  with  gold,  end  »o  the  beam  on 
hich  they  hung  by  great  chains,  made  likewise  of  that 

as  weighed  flrst  against  silver  coin,  w 

Mghed  agsinsi  gold;  after  that  against  jewel*  (i 
y) ;  but  I  observed  (being  (here  present  with  n 
ibaaaador)  that  he  was  weighed  againsi  three  i 
inga,  laid  in  silken  bags,  on  the  ontrart*  scale. . 
■  weight  (of  which  his  physicians  yearly  keep 
t  account)  they  presume  to  guess  of  the  preaen 


laeness  of  that  glor 
isation  for  then       ' 
ible  the  apostle  had  ir 


Aroeris  are  employed  in 
weighing  the  giml  ileeds 
of  the  jiidgeil  against  the 

bol  of  truth  and  justice. 
A  cynorephalus,  the  em- 
blem of  trurh,  is  sea(ed 
on  the  top  of  t  he  balance. 
At  length  arrives  the  de- 
ceased, who  appears  be- 
tween two  Agures  of  th« 
goddess,  and  bears  in  hia 
hand  the  sv'mhol  of  truth, 

actions,  and  his  Sineaa  for 
admiuinn  to  the  presence 
of  Osiris"  (Kii  to,  Krf.fif- 
blf.  note  od  loc.). 

A  irrighl  of  gfory,  of 
which  Paul  speaks  (2  Cor- 
iv,  XT),  is  oppuseil  to  the 
lightness  of  the  evils  of 
Ihislife.  Thetroubleswe 
endure  are  really  of  no 
mnre  weight  than  a  feath- 
er, or  of  no  weight  at  all, 
if  compared  to  the  weight 
which  shall  be  hereafter  a 


!w  the  double  meaning  of  the 
U,  which  Aignilies  not  only 
irnij*!,  but  ghiry ;  that  is,  s|ilendor  is  in  this  world  tbe 
lightest  thing  in  niiure ;  Init  in  the  other  world  it  may 
be  real,  at  once  subsundal  and  radiant. 

Weibenmayer,  Joiiann  Hkinhicii,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Ulm,Aug.  4, 1687. 
He  studied  at  Jena,  waa  appoinleil  deacon  in  lUfiS  at 
Leipheim.  and  (lastor  at  Altheim  in  16H1.  In  1687  he 
was  called  to  LJIm,  where  he  died,  ftlay  29,  ITUA.  He 
lefl  a  great  many  writitlg^  mostly  of  an  ascetical  nat- 
ure,which  are  given  in  l'ipping,,WeiHoiiie  Thrologorum ; 
Serpilius,  /■Jpiltiphia  l%fl«j/onini ,-  Jbcher,  A  Oyrmrina 
Gtkinai-lKe.iL.v.     (R 1'.) 

Wsikel,  John  H.,  a  German  Reformed  minister. 
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paAtor  of  Boehm'a  and  sonic  other  churches  in 
Montgoinery  County,  Pa.,  from  1776  to  1781,  but  his 
loyalty  to  the  American  cause  during  the  Revohition 
finally  led  to  his  resignation  on  account  of  dissatisfac- 
tion among  his  parishioners.  N(^hing  seems  to  be 
known  of  him  after  the  war.  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers 
of  the  Germ,  Rff.  Church,  ii,  400. 

Weil,  Jakob,  a  Jewish  teacher  of  Germany,  was 
bom  in  1792  at  Frankfort,  where  he  died,  Nov.  19, 1804. 
He  wrote  and  spoke  for  the  emancipation  of  his  corelig- 
ionists. He  published,  Fntgmente  aus  dem  Talmud  uud 
dm  Rabbinm  (Frankf.  1811-12)  '.  —  l>a»juMff  nentM-h- 
land  und  die  Juden  (ibid.  1836) : — l>ie  ernte  fdchHuche 
Kammer  und  die  Juden  (Han.iu,  1837)  \—Waffener,  Stah/, 
die  Juden  und  die  protest antischen  Dvtsidetifeti  (Frankf. 
1857) : — Die  alien  Propheten  und  das  Leben  Jesu  (ibid. 
1864).  See  Winer,  Handb,  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  526 ;  Fiirnt, 
BibL  Jud.  iii,  499 ;  Kayserling,  Bibliothekjiidischfr  Kan- 
zdredner,  i,  400  sq.     (*B.  P.) 

Weiller,  Kajetan  von,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  (Germany,  was  bom  at  Munich,  Aug.  2, 1762.  He 
studied  theology  and  philosophy  in  his  native  place.  In 
1786  he  received  holy  orders,  and  in  1799  he  was  iilacctl 
in  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  pedagogics.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Landshut  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  in  1802,  while  learned  societies 
admitted  him  to  membership.     In  1812  he  was  enno- 


bled by  his  king,  and  died  June  24^  1826.  Hb  writ- 
ings are,  Uther  die  reUgioae  A  ufgabe  unserer  ZtU  (Vih 
nich,  1819):  —  Das  Christenthum  in  seinem  VerkeSimm 
zur  Wistensckc^fi  (ibid.  1821):— ZVr  Geitt  des  abater 
KatholicismuSf  als  Grundhge  fur  Jeden  spdiem  (ibid. 
1824)  i—Grundriss  der  Philosophie  (ibid.  1818)  i—Gnuid- 
Ifgwtg  der  PsyduAo^  (ibid.  1818).  His  orationi  ud 
minor  treatises  are  collected  in  hia  Klehte.  JSchrifia, 
iichulreden,  etc.  (3  vols.  1822-26).  See  Doring,  Ditst' 
lehrten  Theologen  Deutschiands,  iv,  679  sq. ;  WiDer, 
IJandbuch  der  theologischen  Liieratur,  i,  406,  509,865; 
ii,  145.     (R  P.) 

Weimar,  Da\ii>,  a  Jewish  philologist  of  Ger- 
many who  lived  in  the  17th  centur}',  is  the  author  of 
K-ipT2n    "^aro    r\'^^r,  Doctrina  Accentuafiomt  Uebr, 

(CizsB,  1681;  studio  Matthesii,  Lips.  1687  a.  o.) :— Jfjr<* 
terium  in  Infcdlibili  A  ccentuum  BibL  Aftuisterio  iMkttwm 
( ibid.  1681 ) :  —  Holida  DemiitistriUio  de  Vera  Decalogi 
Divisione  et  InfaUibUi  Duplicis  A  ccent.  Primcipio  (ibid. 
eod.) :—  Usus  Accentuationis  BibL  per  25  I^ocos  Vet,  TtM. 
Pramissa  ejus  ^tonvivaria^;  Demonsiratitme  (Jena, 
1693  a.  o.).  See  FOrst,  BibHotheai  Judaica,  iii,  501 
sq. ;  Steinschneider,  BiUiographisches  Hmdlmck,  %,  t. 
(B.  P.) 

Welch,  Bartholomew  T.,  D.D.,  an  naincot 
Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Sept.  24, 1791. 
There  was  something  in  the  history  of  his  anoesttT 
that  inspired  and  kept  alive  those  feelings  of  patriotiso 
which  were  so  marked  a  feature  in  his  subsequent  life. 
His  father  was  a  midshipman  in  the  navy,  aiid  his 
grandfather  a  lieutenant.      His  grandfather  on  his 
mother's  side  was  Bartholomew  Trow,  one  of  the  fa- 
mous party  who  threw  over  the  tea  in  Boston  Harbor. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  served 
his  country  in  the  Revolutionary  war.     Hia  father 
died  when  he  was  but  a  child.     The  pastor  of  his 
early  days  was  the  excellent  Dr.  Thomas   Baldwin, 
and  he  received  a  good  religious  education  in  his  earir 
home.    With  a  restlessness  which  is  often  characteristic 
of  youth,  he  aspired  after  more  freedom  than  he  found 
in  his  home,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  started  fur 
Philadelphia,  making  the  joumey  on  foot,  with  the  hope 
of  finding  business.     But  the  war  had  put  a  check  to 
strictly  mercantile  pursuits,  in  which  he  had  been  reared, 
and  he  became  an  apprentice  to  leam  the  engraver's  art 
For  some  time  he  seems  to  have  lived  a  thoughtless, 
careless  life,  so  far  as  religion  was  concerned, and  it  is  said 
that  through  a  whole  year  he  never  entered  a  house  of 
worship.    At  length,  the  Spirit  of  God  took  strong  bdd 
on  his  conscience.     He  saw  the  wickedneaa  and  foUv 

m 

of  the  course  he  had  been  pursuing,  and  his  heart  was 
bowed  in  submission  to  Christ.  He  was  baptized,  the 
first  Sunday  in  September,  1815,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Staughtoo, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Sansom  Street  Baptist 
Church  in  Philadelphia.  In  1816  he  removed  to  Btlti- 
more,  with  the  hope  of  meeting  with  better  success  in 
the  practice  of  his  art  aa  an  engraver.  At  onoe  be 
identified  himself  with  the  cause  of  riin'«r  and  became 
an  eamest  worker  in  the  vuieyard  of  his  I^)rd.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  felt  an  impulse,  which  he  struggled 
hard  to  resist,  to  preach  the  Gospel  After  roanv  con- 
flicts growing  out  of  the  consideration  that  he  was  ut- 
terly unprepared  by  the  want  of  intellectual  training 
for  the  sacred  office,  he  yielded  at  length  his  own  wiU 
and  acquiesced  in  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  call  of 
God  that  he  should  be  an  ambassador  for  Christ.  In 
August,  1824,  he  abandoned  his  profession  as  an  en- 
graver, and  entered  upon  what  was  to  be  the  work  of 
his  life.  His  early  labors  as  a  preacher  were  aa  a  miai* 
sionary  among  the  destitute  churches  witbin  the  limits 
of  the  Baltimore  Baptist  Association.  He  croaecd  the 
mountains  of  Maryland  and  visited  the  vlllagea  and 
hamlets  scattered  ahmg  the  banks  of  the  Juniata,  pro- 
claiming as  he  went  the  news  of  salvation  throagh  & 
cmcifieil  Redeemer.  One  year  was  spent  in  such  work 
as  this.     In  the  summer  of  1826,  he  was  on  a  viat  tO 
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ome  friends  in  New  York,  and  was  requested  to  do  the  time  he  was  convertrd.     Turning  Iuh  attention  (d  the 

:iiul  (if  work  which  he  had  performed  so  successfully  in  ministr}*,  he  studied  theolo^^y  under  Kev.  Dr.  Salter, 

ilarylantl  among  the  feeble  churches  of  the  Baptist  de-  of  Mansfield,  and  Hev.  Stephen  White,  of  Windham. 

lominaiion  along  the  line  of  the  Hudstm  River.     In  When  his  father  died,  in  1782,  he  was  called  to  succeed 

>ctober  of  this  year  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  him  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in  North  Manslield,  to 

>hurch  in  Catskill,  and  remained  here  a  little  less  than  which  office  he  was  onlained  June  2, 1784.     In  1812  he 

wo  years,  when  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  what  was  detailed  as  chaplain  in  the  American  army,  a  ser- 

s  now  the  Emanuel  Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y.     He  en-  vioe  which  he  promptly  performed.     For  two  years, 

ored  upon  his  duties  here  in  Sc*ptember,  1827.     It  was  from  1822,  he  belonged  to  the  Corporation  of  Yale  Col- 

i  dark  day  in  the  history  of  the  Church  when  Dr.  lege.     He  died  at  North  Mansfield,  April  21, 1824.     In 

^Velch  commenced  hia  ministry  with  them.     "  The  consequence,  probably,  of  his  legal  training,  he  was  a 

[Jhurcb,"  says  Dr.Bridgman, "  was  feeble  and  staggering  great  ecclesiastical  lawyer.     With  a  vigorous  mind,  an 

with  their  debt.    The  old  theatre  in  Green  Street  had  ardent  temperament,  and  clear  perceptions,  he  liocame  a 

Veen  turned  into  their  sanctuary,  but  the  house  was  popular  preacher.     See  Sprague,  AnnaU  of  the  Ainer, 

thought  to  be  too  large,  and  a  partition  had  been  built  to  Pulpity  ii,  234. 

Mve  fuel,  *  and  to  make  neighbors  of  the  worshippers.' "        Welohman,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 

At  once  a  change  took  place,  and  as  a  preacher  Dr.  W  elch  jj^in^  ^^  bo^  ,1^^^  ^^^     He  became  a  commoner 

soon  stood  m  the  foremost  rank  »mong  the  most  gifted  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1679;  graduated  in  1688; 

and  eloquent  ministers  in  the  city  of  Albany.      A  few  ^^  .dmitteil  probationer  fellow  of  Merti)n  OiUege  in 

years  of  such  work  as  he  put  into  his  ministry  told  i684;  became  rector  of  Lapworth  and  of  S..lihuU,  War- 

wonderfully  upon  the  prosfKinty  of  the  enterprise.   The  wickshire;  arch<ieacon  of  Canligan  in  1727 ;  and  «lied  in 

feeble  band  grew  to  be  a  Church  of  three  hun<!red  and  1739^     He  was  the  author  of,  Ikfence  of  (he  Church  of 

twenty-seven  members,  «  united  in  their  counsels,  free  England  {IQ92):-/Iusbandman'$  Manual  (1695)  :—A  r- 

from  all  embarrassment,  and  in  a  condition  of  great  ma-  ^^p^^-  XXXIX  KcdesuB  A  nylicana  Textibus  e  ScnjXun: 

tenal  and  spintual  pros|)erity.       The  question  of  colo-  o^pramptis  Ccm/?;-ma/i,  etc  (1718);  translated  inu.  Eng- 

nuuiK  began  to  be  discusseil.  and  after  the  usual  delays  ^^  (4740) .  his  most  famous  work  :-/>oc<n»ic  ofBof>. 

which  arose  from  the  reluctance  of  Church  members  to  a^  ^lyog)  ._^^,  Cl<irkt't  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 

break  away  from  their  religious  homes,  it  was  decide<l  jr^^^  Kxamhted,  etc.  ( 1714):-.Co»!/m»i«  with  an 

that  the  time  had  come  to  engage  m  a  new  enterprise.  ^  ^ian  (1721)  :_and  other  works.     See  Chalmers,  Biog, 

in  appeal  was  made  to  the  friends  of  religion,  and  those  Diet,  s.  v.  -^       ^ 

rho   had  become  warmlv  attached  to  Dr.  Welch,  al-        -I,  ,1  t  ^  .     *.      .  . 

hough  not  belonging  to  'the  Baptist  denomination,  for  ,^^!^2»  Lui>ovicu8,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 

he  necessarv  funds  to  carrv  out  the  pn.jectetl  plan.  ^™  *'  ^"*"'Sf\?'*Jf'  ^^V  12,  1.66  being  a  son  of 

kmong  the  'contributors  to  'these  f.nuls  we  notice  the  the  ^v.  Ezra  Weld.   He  graduated  at  Haryarii  CoUege 

mmes  of  William  L.  Marcv,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Erastiw  *". A!^.»  i*"?^'  ^^?^*  *"  Cambndge ;  studied  theology 

>rning,and  P.  S.  Van  Rensselaer.     The  corner-stone  w>th  his  father;  and  was  ordained  at  Hampton,  (>>nn. 

»f  the  new  church  was  laid  in  July,  18»3,aml  the  build-  ?!  ^'^»  ^.''^^.^^  remained  unti    infirmities  induced 

u^  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  ihe  month  of  October  »"«»Jo  «eek  a  dismission  (1824).    He  removed  to  tabi- 

ollowing.     A  colony  of  aboGt  one  hundred  and  twenty,  °*»  ^^  7'*  ^^««^^«  n;'"I«<«^  to  vacant  churches  for 

rith  Dr.  Welch  as  the  pastor  of  the  new  church,  t«K,k  ?''*'''*  ^f*^     ^"  *»  ?J'^P"xt  **^'\*  residence  near 

»saession  of  what  was  then  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  S**f?"  ^if  1^//"  ^"^^'*"*^' N-  ^-  '^■\^^,}^^  »l»ed,  Oct. 

degaiit  houses  of  worship  in  Albany.    The  record  of  the  ^'  \^- .  ^l^'  ^^?*^  *  ''^'''^T-l  ^'""^  ''"^•''  *'^^  ^**'  "'""l'^*'' 

•esulU  of  a  ministrv  of  fourteen  years  in  the  Peari  Street  ?"**  "Png^t :  his  mental  abdities  were  supen..r.  .0  that 

Church  is  summed  up  in  very  general  terms  bv  saving  ^^  r'"  e''"'*'^!?,^  ^'"r /■'  '"''  "'*'"  \VT  ;^"-    '" 

:hat during  these  fourteen  years  five  hundred  and  siven  'i^*^ '^,«;""'  .  * ^;^' ''[^  ""* *^"^"""'^ ""'''''  published.    So 

persons  were  received  by  baptism,  and  two  hundred  and  ^*^'  ^'°'''  *  **^^'  ^'* '   '* 

lixty-two  by  letters  from  other  churohoH.     During  all        Well  (pn)p."<K2l,fc**^r,0piap,  a  </*/^  source  of  living, 

this  time  Dr.  Welch  took  a  prominent  |M.siri(»n  in  all  the  though  not  running,  water;  but  **  weir  is  an  occasional 

?reat  religious  enterprises  in  which  the  Baptist  churches  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  likewise  of  112,  Wr,  2  Sam.  iii, 

Mrere  interested,  especially  in  the  American  and  Foreign  ae         •••    ie   ic    1  r>u  •    it    10    am 

Dii    o     •  »   \^    iT^  V  /  u  .u  26;  xxiii,  15,  16;  1  Chron.  xi,  17,  18;  2  Chron.  xxvi, 

Bible  Society,  of  which,  for  many  years,  he  was  the  iires-  ^J     „    .   „  .  .,  ,        /.  «J^  a     ,    J 

i.ient.     On  resigning  his  pastorate  of  the  Peari  Street  ^^»  *     P»^    >•  ^'  ^''^^ '  ^^"^  ^^  C??»  '"^y^"'  J«»*»- 

:hurch.  Dr.  Welch  took  charge  of  the  Pierrepont  Street  xviii,  15;  2  Kings  iii.  19,  25;  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  6,  a  "  foun- 

Jhurch  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  remained  eight  years,  tain;"  of  "'ipr,  makor^  Pn>v.  x,  11,  a  "fountain;"  and 

nd  then  removed  to  Newtonville,  near  Albany,  and  was  even  of  "pr,  dyin,  (ien.  xxiv,  13,  16,  29,  30,  42,  48,  45 ; 

ascor  for  ten  years.     Worn  down  by  the  labors  of  his  ^y     22,  a" living  spring;  and  so  of  .^y^,  John  iv,  6, 

«|5  ministry,  Dr.  Welch  went  into  retirement.     His  ,4)      ,yy^^  difference  l>eiween  a  well  {beer)  and  a  cistern 

reat  pcmew  gradually  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  untd  (ft,j,.^  ^„„,i,t^  ^.hieflv  in  the  use  of  the  former  word  to 

ke  lamp  of  life  went  out,  to  be  rekindled  amid  the  ^^„^^  ^  receptacle  'for  water  springing  up  freshly  from 

lones  of  a  better  world.     He  died  Dec.  9,  18.t).     See  ^^e  ground,  while  the  latter  usually  denotes  a  re;er^•oir 

r.««/«  *i/  the  Hudson  River  Baptist  ^«oc  for  18.1;  for  rain-water  ((Jen.  xxvi,  19,32;  'Prov.v,15;  John  iv, 

''":^"*!*!I?"li  ^'"'^   K     *.v\\        r.  .       ,  14).     SeeCisTKRN.     Both  these  Heb.  words  come  from 

TV^eloh,  Moses  Cook,  D.D.,  a  Omgregational        '    . /«„„      -,^-,^   •      i*      *    rj-     •  a        .1 

...  c  my      r\     •  I  ic  1  1  \        '    XM  a  Hjot  (13  or  ^Xa)  signihcant  of  au/ww,  and  are  thus 

iinister,  son  of  Rev.  Daniel  Welch,  was  bom  in  Mans-  ^  .  ,j    en  jj   jy 

eia,0>nn.,Feb.22,1754.    Although  he  graduated  from  distinguished  from  a   natural  fountain.      The  former 

ale  College  in  1772,  he  remained  for  several  years  un-  ^^^')  >«  «""  represented  by  the  Arabic  6ir,  used  m  the 

ecideti  as  to  his  profession.    For  a  while  he  w'as  teach-  »«"»«  ^^'^'^  ^"^  ^»»«  **""  (*^'')  *^«s  »"  mo<lem  times 

r  of  a  grammar-school  in  Windham,  Conn.,  and  then  given  place  to  hirktt  (=Heb.  n5';)a),  which  signifies 

ntered  the  office  of  Hon.  Kliphalet  Dyer  to  study  law.  an  open  pool  of  surface  water.     See  Topographical 

lis  father*s  aversion  to  this  prof(>sAion  induce<l  him  to  Termm. 

bandon  it  in  about  a  year.    Then  he  taught  school  and         The  first  well  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  in  "  the  wil- 

tudied  medicine  a  short  time.     As  the  Revolution  was  demess,"  in  the  way  to  Shur,  where  Hagar  sat  down 

tirly  begun,  he  engaged  with  Mr.  Samuel  Nott  in  the  when  fleeing  from  Sarai,  which  was  afterwards  called 

aanufacture  of  saltpetre,  to  lie  used  in  making  powder  Beer-lnhai^roi^ "  the  well  of  him  that  liveth  and  seeth 

o  supply  the  Continental  Army.    Having  been  drafted,  me''  (Gen.  xvi,  14),  between  Kadesh  and  Bered.     It  ia 

KB  cheerfully  entered  the  army, but, contracting  a  dts-  called  both  a  "fountain""  and  a  "well."     The  second 

in  camp,  was  obliged  to  return  home.     About  this  well  mentioned  is  also  in  connection  with  Hagar's  hia* 


tory  (xsi.  in)  ill  iho  wiliieT- 
unwnrilrerKlii'bn.    Afli-r  Ihia 

(itnidl :  ihr  wflU  ■>f  tti^rnlit'- 
bi.wbich  nmaiii  !•■  Iliiit  iliiv 
(xxvLSil);  the  Mnoixiifliiii- 
>nvrcll<i[xir,l)).Rt  ll>«  liry 
nrNihiir;  ilie  wpllfl  in  timr 
(xxY\,lb,IS)i  thi-iv.-]1  Ok 
(fpt.  fli)-.  'he  wi'll  SUiKh 
'n;  thewH)  ilehnlxilb 


T.tl);  il 


r   liii- 


8  (Nun 


)  well  iif  Xi-iihiiMh 
<,J.»ll,  xviii,  15):  the  grest 
well  in  Seohu  (I  Sam.  xix, 
HI;  the  well  of  Itethlcliein 
liv  the  Kite  (!!  Sum.  xxiii, 
W:  llieweUi.fHarrKK.IiKlt;. 


1);   Ja™l 


ncccsaary  dir  auch  uinlt^nakiiiKa, 


■Iwi 


A  bv  ill 


ill  Mich  ailiHtiniii^  uul  indenl 
trim  abn,  the  wellnan  at  llie  utmoM  value,  ami  the  water 
in  Diunt  catm  is  veir  fniually  imliI  iNumb.  ix,  IT-IO; 
Dcut.iiA'^:  J.ibijtii.I),  It  ia.  tH>we\-<;T,  mu  rnrrely 
theTaliKiirihe  well  iucir,  liut  ocnaiii  oilier  eoiiiirlera- 
tiiina  IhKt  «x|iliiiii  the  oHitetita  alMiiI  wuIIh  which  we 
HiiUiii  the  hislnric*  of  Abraliain  aiiJ  Isaac  (lleii.  xxi,  jr>- 
31;  xxvi,l9-ij).  The  xpcdal  neceicdly  iifa  Hi>|.i>ly  uf 
ir«ter(.liiilK.i,  15}  in  a  hot  climate  has  ulwayi  iiivu'lvud 
amoiii;  liai>leni  natiuiia  queatioiis  of  pmpcny  of  tlie 

cnnteiilion.     To  give  a  name  to  a  well  ileiioicil  a  ri;*!!! 
of  property,  and  Ui  ntop  nr  deatniy  one  uiiee  iIiik  wan  a 

ment  nn  territorial  right  daimeil  or  exiwiiic  in  ii> 
neighlnrliimil.  Thus,  the  well  Beershcba  wan  ojieiieil, 
uici  it*  pcMneiiHinii  alleateil  with  special  formslitv  liv 
Abraham  [lien,  xxi,  30, 31).  In  Iho  hope  of  expelling 
ItUO  rrom  thdr  neifjhburhnoil,  Ihe  lliilintiiii-s  atii|i|>iil 
up  the  wells  which  haJ  been  ilug  in  Abraham's  tiim- 
anJ  calhnl  hy  his  name,  ui  eitcniaehmeut  which  was 
atnully  roiateil  by  the  lulliiwcra  of  ba»!  (xxvi,  15-33: 
■ee  alitu  i  Kinsp  iii,  10;  J  Chron.  xxvi,  10;  cum|i. 
Biitckliinli,  .VcrfHoa  fA(  Hnl.  ii,  186,  llM,dH,27G).  The 
Korai)  nolicea  alnniloneil  wvlloaaaiijnsurileaFnion  (mr. 
xxii).  To  aoiuircweils  which  Ihey  bad  nut  IhemselveK 
diiK  was  one  uT  tlie  inarlis  of  iavor  (uretold  tn  the  lle- 
brcwH  on  their  en;raiice  iiili>  Canaan  (Ueul.  vi,  II ).  To 
posaru  iHic  in  iiotiocil  as  a  mark  of  intlepeiKleiiec  (I'rov. 
V,  lii),  and  (o  abstain  from  the  use  of  welbi  brhmgine  lo 
others,  a  Uiatlaimer  of  iiitcrrerence  with  Iheir  |>ni]K'rly 
l,Numb.xx,  IT,  lit;  xxi.2J).  .Similar  ri|;lila of  iKiMies- 
MuD,  actual  an<l  hennlilarj-.enist  amiHig  llie  Arahi  of 
the  present  day.  Wello.  Iliirckhanlt  says,  in  llie  inti- 
e  property,  either  ■■f  n 


If  a 


iuilivi.luala  i 


ell  Ik  tl 


trilies  who  pass  or  enram[ 

tlieir  ramrls  with  the  water  of  it. 

■uch  A  well  ia  never  alieiiateih  a 


II  him  their  benedictioi 


f\  to  undemtanil  how  wella  have  brcoiL^  « 
in  many  case*  links  in  the  history  aod  landmarks   a.Ti 
the  topography  l»lb  of  I'aletniiw  and  uf  the  Araln^K  ii 
I'eiiiiiMula.    The  well  once  due  in  the  rocky  airil  of  I'^  1. 
eatiiieuiishi  U' tilled  with  earth  or  stones,  but  waawa  Kh 
difllculIvitostroveit.aiKl  Ihiia  Ihe  wella  of  iteershehi,  ■.a-i.l 
ihewell  near  Nablfls.  ealleil  Jaaib'*  Well,  are  arni»K,|; 
Ihe  mogt  umlonbied  witnesses  of  those  tranMCIioiis      iif 
sacreil  bistory  iu  which  they  have  borne,  an  tnB|cal<..( 
pnmiinent  part.    Un  the  other  hainl,  the  weUa  du)^   io 
the  sandy  anil  of  the  Arabian  valleys,  easily  JetlM^-*.^ 
but  easily  renewed,  uften  tnark,  by  Iheir  reiily  mikf  ,jr. 
the  aiations  at  which  the  Helirew  pilKriina  slaked  Lfu^r 
thirst,  or.  as  at  Manh,  were  disappoiiiteil  by  the  hi  r  ttr- 
iiesa  uf  Ihe  water.    In  like  manner  Ihe  ststiona  ur  dg 
Mohammeilan  pil^ois  from  Cairo  ami  Damascus  to 
Merea  (the  HaJ  nmte)  Bmnarke<l  bv  the  wells  ( Rfltw. 
s>.n.  i,  Ii6,l». -ilH,  »l.^;  ii,St«;  Ifaircklianli,  .>{yri,i;fL 
31H,  47^  474;  Apik  iii,  6Mi,  em;   Shaw.  Tmr.  p.  3H- 
Niebiihr,  llarrip.  dt  fArabir,  p.  347,  348;  Welbird, 
Trar.  ii,  40,  43, 04, 4.iT,  App.). 

Wella  hi  I'alesline  are  usually  excavated  frmn  t)»p 
solid  liinealoiw  ruck,  sumetimes  with  Neps  to  dfsrnk^^ 
intolbemftjen.  xxiv,  13;  seeBurckhBnlt.^ynn.p.0^  '■ 
r.J.  Ck.  Cknm.  !H5«,  p.  470).  The  brima  are  fumi.li*-^^ 
withacurbor  low  wall  of  KUne.  hearing  marks  of  ti^^*"^ 
antiquitvin  the  furrows  wnni  1^  the  mjies  used  in  ilnv — '''*' 
iiift  water  (Robinson,  i,«M).  This  curb,  aa  well  is  ih**'  ^ 
stone  cover,  which  ia  ali«>  I'ery  uaual,  agrees  with  the^"  *^ 
directions  of  the  law,  as  explained  hy  ITiilo  and  l-^f"^^ 
|ihiia,  viz.  as  a  protection  a^^inst  accident  (Exod.  xxi,,  ' 
33;  enmp.Jo«ephu«,^ii<.iv.8,87!  Viiiii^lir  .Iprr.l^^-"^^ 
iii.  27;  ii,  3^>4.  cLMaiii^y;  see  Manndrrll,  in  EaHt^^ 
Trar.  p.  486).  It  was  on  a  curb  of  this  sort  ihai  our*  *-■ 
Lord  aat  when  he  converseil  with  the  woman  of  Sami —  ^ 
ria{Jobn  iv,  fi);  ami  it  was  this,  the  usual  stnue  covr r, "^  " 
whi<;b  the  woman  placed  on  the  mouth  of  [he  well  al»  ^* 
Itahurim  (2  Sam.  xvii.  IB),  where  the  A.  V.  weakens  ih>E*_* 
sense  by  ..milling  the  ariicle  (TiOSri:  Sepl.Wi  fw.™-*^' 
Kv/iiia;  Valg, rrlirmtH),  SinnetiiDea  the  wells  are enr-  ' 
ereii  with  cupolas  ralsMl  on  pillars  (IVirckhanll.  Api*-  '^ 
V,  p.  flOSl.  ^^ 

A  well  was  nfien  covered  with  a  gntt  Knne,  whir^^^ 
being  Temovol,  Ihe  person  descended  sume  steps  to  Ub  ' 
Hurfiice  of  the  water,  and  on  hia  ntlum  pound  iota    M 


ir  watcr-akin 


t  by  the  1 


WELL 

■wu-h  lh«t  which  he  hml  brniicl.1  iif  (Cm.  xxii-,  t 
5;  x»i»,3-I0i  Ex™l.ii,lG;  .lutfj;. '.  II).  There 
1  fict,  no  iiiiimBtiuii  of  »ny  olher  way  .if  ilrswing  w 
(T  from  wells  ir  Scripture.  But  as  this  wiuUl  only 
pplicatle  in  ciSM  vrhere  the  well  wu  iiol  deep, ; 

una  which  «re  sliU  emiilnyeil  in  the  Kut,  «inl  »"niie 
t  which  •«  known  fmro  Ihc  EByptinn  monumenW  to 
lavB  bemi  veiy  incienL  Thia  cnnclurinn  a  the  more 
mbable  » the  well-  in  P.lestine  .re  mo«ly  deep  (Pmv. 
a,  6 :  John  iv,  1 1),  J«cob>  Well  ne.r  Shechem  is  Mid 
a  be  lao  feet  deep,  with  only  flfleen  feet  of  wilier  in  il 
Hiandrell,  Jounuy,  March  M) ;  »ncl  the  Ubor  of  draw- 
ng  ftim  ao  deep  a  well  probably  originateil  the  fint  re- 
gctancc  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  W  draw  water  fen 
F(Bu:  "tBr,  thou  hint  nothin((  to  draw  with,  and  the 
tell  U  deep."  See  Jatob"k  Wei.i.  Ftoi 
Lioil  of  well  the  iiiiial  methoila  for  raiai 
he  following:  1.  The  rope  and  bucket,  c 
Qen.xiiiT,l*-»;Johniv,H).  W 
h«  itipe  ia  either  drawn  over  the  ■ 
rontan,  who  pulla  it  oot  I"  the  .lialanceoi  ii«  mil  leiiKtn, 
T  bv  an  »M  or  OK  employed  in  the  aame  way  for  the 
■roc  puqnee.  Sometimes  a  pulley  or  wheel  la  Hxe.) 
ttr  the  well  to  a»i»t  the  work  (Robins.)n.  i,  W4 ;  ii. 
148;  Niebuhr,/VKT.ifer,lr(i6ie,p.l87,pLI6;  Cil.Ch. 
74n™.  liiM,  p.  3M;  Chardin,  T.ijf.  iv,  98;  Wellaied. 
rrar.  i,  280).  S.  The  mJiyc*,  or  Persian  wheel,  I'his 
mnaiMa  of  a  vertical  wheel  fumiaheil  with  a  art  uf  buck- 
Ma  or  earthen  jars  attached  to  a  cord  paaaitig  over  the 
■rbeel.  whieh  deacend  empty  and  return  full  as  the 
wheel  reviJvea.  On  the  axia  of  the  wheel  revolves  a 
aecodd  wheel  parallel  to  it,  with  cogs  which  turn  a  tliirfl 
wheel  set  hnrizonially  at  a  sulBciciit  height  fn.ni  ihi. 
ground  to  allow  the  animal  u«d  in  turning  U  lo  pa». 
nnder.  One  or  two  cows  or  bt.Ua  are  yoked  to  ■  \*'V- 
which  pMaesthtoughtheaxiaoflhiswheel,  and  us  they 
travel  nmnd  it  turn  the  whole  machine  (Xnmb.  xxiv. 
7;  ace  l^ne.ilod.  Eggpl.  ii,  I63i  Niebiihr,Fuj.  i,  IWl; 
Cott'*.C*™i.I859,p.362!  Shaw,  p.S9l,*)B).  _  8.  A 
mortilicatian  of  the  laat  method,  by  which  a  man,  silting 
(ipponie  lo  a  wheel  furnished  with  buckela,  tuma  it  b> 
diawing  with  his  handa  one  aet  of  spokea  pf..lrm|te.( 
beyond  its  circumference,  and  pushine  another  act  fnmi 
him  with  hia  feet  (Niebuh^rny.  i,  130,  pi.  15;  Kohill- 

M(,ii,22;  iii,89).   4.  A  methmt  v '--'■  " 

ancient  mid  modern  Egypt,  is  the 
trirance  consisting  of  a  lever  moving  or  ■  iiiviii.mii. 
is  luadnl  at  one  end  with  a  lump  of  clay  or  aome  ol  h 
weiKh^  and  has  at  the  other  a  bowl  or  buckeL  Tl 
ia  let  down  into  the  water,  fuA.  when  raised,  empti 
into  a  receptacle  above  (Niebuhr,  I'ny.  i,  120;  Lar 
Mod,  E-nV.  ii.  IB.1 :  Wilkinson.  Ak.  Kgypl.  i,  35, 72 : 


J  aarcoidiBicua  is  often  used  for  this  pnri«w.     The 

huckel  is  vet^■  commoulv  of  akin  (Durokhardi,  SgrUi,  f. 

•    a :  Kubinsuii,  i,  3U4 ;  ii,  21,  31S ;  iii.  3S,  m,  lun,  134  ; 

Lurd  Undaay,  Tr.it.  p.  236. 437  j  Wilhin««u  A  m-.  Egsi-'- 

-  c.cit.i  comp.  Gen.xxiv,20;  Ex.Hl.ii,  IG). 

Unless  machinery  is  used,which  it 


>n  their  I 


l.(Und 


They 


imon,  both  ii 


lis,  and  they  are  often,  among  Be- 
liwin,  favorite  places  for  attack  by  enemies  (Exod.  ii, 
IS,  17;  Judg.v,  II;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  16,16).  See  Rurck- 
inr,lt,  Sgria,  p.  13  \  f^'a'"  m  lU  Bed.\,^»;  Col.  Ch. 
1  kroti.  ISSS,  p.  473 ;  Lane,  Mai  Egypt,  i,  252 :  Robm- 
»o.  iii,  ISa;  Hackett,/ai(»(r.n/Soip(.p.88-93.     Sea 

WelllMlovad,  Chari-kh,  D.D.,  ail  Riigliih  Uni- 
jian  minister,  was  born  at  York  about  1770.  He  be- 
ime  a  clergyman  at  his  luuive  place;  was  noted  for 
Is  philological  and  archaol-if.'iuBi  attainmeoia;  and 
ietl  at  York  in  185B.  Ho  waa  the  author  of,  Eboracum; 
I-,  York  a«der  Iht  Hom.im  (HH2)  -.-The  l/olg  Sertpl- 
ru  o/lht  OU  O't^ial  (lHoa-62).  in  a  revised  trans- 
ition, in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Kev.lieorge  Vance 
mitb  anil  Rev.  John  .Siiiti  r..rteT;  and  other  works.  A 
Mt«oir.by  Rev.  John  Ken  rick,  appeared  in  1860. 

'Weller,  aeorge.  D.D.,a  l^.teatant  EpiwMipal  cler- 
KVinan,  was  bimi  in  Hi«toii,  Maw.,  Sov.  IS,  ITiW,  He 
«aa  educare.1  in  the  public  schools  of  Ibwloii ;  leanie.1 
ihe  trade  of  a  book^uder;  openeil  a  small  l>H,k»tore  in 
Sewark,  fi.  J.;  and  afterwards  removed  it  lo  Oanbury, 
Cono.  About  the  Tear  1813  he  entered  the  family  of 
Ihe  Rev.  Bethel  Jiid.i,  U.D,  of  Nutwalk,  to  study  theol- 
ngy.  He  began  to  officiate  as  lay  reader  at  Bedford, 
N.  Y.,  in  June.  IS14;  waa  admitled  to  deaoui's  onlere 
by  bi«hin>  llobart  June   Hi,  1816;   missionary  in  the 

iaiiieil  (iriei*  April  A  lBi7;  iiwituted  reclm  of  Great 
Cnplaiik  imriah  at  Cambridge,  Md.,  Nov.  16,  ISIT;  rec- 
'  Si.  Stepheti's  Cliurth,  (Jecil  County,  Ud.,  in  So- 
r,  1«M;  became  editor  of  Tht  CturrA  Krgula- 
J«n.7,  IMfli,  in  which  office  he  conlinunl  three  years; 
ry  and  agent  of  the  Domeattc  and  t'oreigii 
Miasioiiaiv  Society  in  1B28;  removed  to  Nashville, 
renn„  aUwt  1829,  where  he  built  a  new  church,  the 

HI  account  of  feeble  health  about  IH35;  became  rector 
cf  (Jalvarv  Church.  Memphis  in  1888:  rector  of  Chriat 
Church.  Vicksburg,  Mi««_  in  1839.  This  waa  Ilia  tait 
Held  of  labor.     Ihiring  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow 


of  Vimliaili-a  «/ ihe  Churck  (!«i41:— aiid  editor 
of  the  Purmt  nj  Huhop  Ihber  (about  1826)  :-and  the 
Wtllrr  Trued.  See  Sprague,  A  imaU  '•/  (*e  A  «ur.  Pat- 
i(,v,60l. 

Welle*.  Noah.  D.n.,  a  Congregarional  minister, 
l(>l,-heater.Conn..Jan.2.'»,i;i8.     He  grad- 


i.ic  .^,..™^  .11  1745.     He  waa  licensed  to  preach  a-Kin 

after,  and  or.iaiiied  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Stamf.rtd, 

'1,  1748,  where  he  remained  in  the  qiuel 

Lliscliarge  of  his  duries  until  his  death, 

He  was  chosen  felkwr  of  Yale  Odlege 

774  A1I.I  also  delivereil  the  coi«*j  nrf  tUnm  in  the 

|Kl  ..niiat  iiwitntinn,.Sepl.  IB.  1770, before  oiie  hun- 


'i.fn. 


.conal  oi 


jecu     -r  Jsopiiblished  other  .ingle  .fcra™.  and  ^d- 
irata.   SeeSpragiie,^"«"iJ"'/'*«  ■<'«'-'VP^'.«l- 


tlilrdui 
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WELI5  9( 

'Walls,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 

«ter  Sch.Kil  in  168U,  »nd  in  16«e  u,  Cliri»c  Chiiirli  Col- 
lege. Uxrurd,  wlicre  tie  proceedeil  u  A.M.  in  l<!!KI,  and 
u  D.D.  ill  I'M;  liecBnie  ■  luior  in  hii  c<i11ege;  took 
«rdcn  in  ilie  Church  of  EiigUnd;  and  became  recior  of 
Bietehley,  in  Iluciiinghanishire,  and  of  Cuiletibaeh,  in 
Leiceacenhin,  in  1?17,  where  he  died,  in  Augiut,  1727. 
He  wa*  the  anlhor  at,  A  Tnalitt  of  A  nana  and  I'ra- 
■ml  Oloffrapkf  {1701) : — UitlorKai  Gtograph/ vf  Iht 
S'eai  Trttaaait  (1708)  -.—flulorical  Ceograplts  of  Ihi 
Old  TnUimeM  (1711-12)  -.—A  Htlp  to  tit  Morr  Eius 
and  Clear  UadfrUaKiiHg  oftht  Uolp  Scriplurrt  (IZOt- 
!S,8  vul>.4to),being  a  reviaed  tnuialaliun  of  the  Bible, 
with  a  paraphraae  anil  aiinncations  ■—Tht  Uooknflhm- 
ifl  Erpliiintd,  tU!.  (1716) ;— and  01  her  n-urka,  eapeciall.r 
<m  malhematicB.  See  Chaln)vr^  Bivg.  M4.  k.v.i  Alii- 
Uiue,  Did.  iif  fii-il.  luul  A  mrr.  A  ulhon,  a.  V. 

WeUb.  David,  n.l>.,  an  emineiic  Scntch  clttg\~ 
nian.wa>i.l>i'ni  at  Hneruu^  Dnmrriowhirp, in  1798.  He 
wa9edncal«dalthelTnii-en>icv  iifKdiiihur^ih;  wanpaaun 
■ot  the  parish  nf  Cnmniiuhael,  i'rexbylery  nf  Kirkcud- 
bright, fur  Mveral  vrara,  beginning  in  1831 ;  became 
minister  nf  St.  I>avul'a  in  (ilaagow,  in  1X26:  waa  ap- 
^in(«il|ir<ifiwinr  of  Church  hiilivvin  llie  Univcmilrof 
Kdinburgh  iii  l«tl :  tra%-pll«l  on  ihe  Continent  in  I8H 
atuilyintt  Iha  tirrniaii  language  ami  liieraliire ;  waa  ip- 
poinird  inipectiit  nf  BililM  in  Scotland;  was  rnvderator 
«f  the  (ieiH-ral  Awembly  i<i  IW2;  Uh  the  t^tablinhed 
Church  in  IH13;  liecame  |>r<ir(«Bnr  oTCbureh  hiitury  in 
the  Free  CInirch  UiUege,  and  waa  flru  editor  nf  TMl 
Xtirth  llnli$K  Rreirw.  He  died  April  24,  1845.  He 
was  the  author  i>r,  .4a  AmmUoftitLiftimdWrilagi 
i>fTi»m-i>  tt.-owH,  .V.D..  elt  (1825)  -.—StnnoniimPruc- 
iifilSiibjn^t(^lS3A}:-iilmf«lfofChiitx/illUloty{l>m, 
vuL  i )  :~and  Srrmoiu,  icith  a  Uanoir  b;  A.  DuDiDp,Ad- 
vocate  (1846). 

Weael,  Johan!i  Ton,  whoae  name  reallv  wati  ./o- 
iaim  Bueknilh,  of  Obenreael,  waa  one  of  t  he  moat  prum- 
inent  rnreriinners  of  the  Keformalkm  in  Geimany.  He 
waa  bum  early  in  Ihe  16lh  century,  fhe  Hnl  aiiihen- 
tic  record  we  have  of  iiia  life  bring*  hiiii  into  view  aa 
a  maater  in  philoeophy  at  Erfnit,  about  144,^  Soon 
alterwarda  he  wai  pnifeeaor  and  doct^ir  of  iheiili>i;y. 
In  pliiloNiphy  he  waa  a  nominaliat,  and  sufficiently  utile 
to  iirojecthis  influence  over  many  yeara,  ao  that  ijilher  ,  mom 
is  vet  conatrained  to  acknowledge  hin  power  (see  Ih  \  was  j 
Cii-riliii,  in  0pp.  ed.  Walch,  xvi,  2748).  The  age  in 
whioh  he  lived  waa  too  greatly  nndet  the  rule  nf  tradi- 
tional authority  to  be  itrongly  impressed  by  his  Bib- 
lical tendency  in  theologi-,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  a  acholarly  essay  from  his  pen  aimed  against  in- 
iliilgencea  excited  so  Little  attention  that  he  waa  chosen, 
aulsmiuent  to  ila  appearance,  to  be  vice-rector  of  Ihe 
univenuty,  and  preacher  at  Mayence,  about  1460:  it 
iloes  nut  >eeni  certain  that  he  accepted  the  latter  p<»i- 

lence,  and  aftcrwarde  became  preacher  at  Wurms.  giv- 
ing the  next  seventeen  years  to  the  preaching  <if  ihe 
fiospeL  Hie  niterancea  were  exceedingly  frank  and 
btild,  and  wetc  Bupport«ii  hy  the  labors  o(  his  pen  niitil 
the  rulers  of  the  Church  came  it>  regard  him  aa  a  mis- 
chievouH  peraonagCgUpon  whom  they  might  justly  hrinc 

eilenee.  An  article  directed  aRaiuat  the  hierarchy  aa 
Ihe  central  alHise  in  Ihe  administntion  uf  ihe  Church 
tinally  induced  the  archbishop  of  Mayence,  IHether  of 
iHenbuTj;.  to  lake  defliiite  measaiea  fur  compelliiiii'  the 
IhiM  agitator  to  end  his  work.  It  is  not  known  why 
the  archbishop,  whose  juriwliclion  djif  not  extend  over 
Weael,  took  action  rather  than  Ihe  Inshnp  ofWurma, 
Keinhard  of  Kckingen,  who  waa  Weael's  immediate  su- 
perior; but  Argratrii,  who  reported  the  irial  of  Wesel, 
assert!!  that  the  persecution  ufWesel  had  fur  its  inspi- 
talion  the  hatred  which  the  Thomisis  who  stood  op- . 


6  WESEL 

poaed  to  him  in  philosophy  bore  againat  him.  Wori 
waa  aummoned  before  a  tribunal  composed  of  tbnto. 
giana  from  Ihe  aniveraiiies  of  Cologue  and  HeidelljH^ 
who  were,  with  a  tingle  exception,  realitii.  Tht  Du- 
int.!  lilteii,  M.Jacu- 


iLTbt 


preliminary  pmceediiigs  began  on  the  Friday  afterCn- 
dlemaa,  probably  February  4, 1179.  at  Blayence.    Eko, 
a  fanatic,  presided.    'Vbe  accused  waa  required  l«u- 
plain  certain  suapicioui  facta  in  hia  penonal  liisii*;, 
aucb  aa  hia  intoreourae  with  the  Bobemiana,  and  np>- 
dally  with  a  certain  Nicholaa  of  Bohemia.    Ht  ■» 
examined  with  regard  to  any   puauble  adheieau  bt 
might  bai'e  gained,  and  respec^g  a  communioB  kt- 
vicehehadheld.     Hayle  (/ii«>(Mwti''r.>.v.  "WoilU-) 
and  Erhardt  (Oeich.  det  Witdtraufblukiia,  elc,  i,  ffll) 
■Ute  that  he  was  alao  questioned  with  regan!  tu  \it 
relations  with  the  Jews;   but  as  Argentre  don  bM 
mention  this  point,  a  confunuding  ofWeafl  withWtwi 
would  seem  lii  have  been  made  by  thoae  aulhoritin.  A 
second  part  of  his  trial  was  concerned  with  di<amil 
errura  alleged  against  Wesel,  e.  g.  that  he  denied  l)it 
proceaaion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  fium  the  Sun,  which  M 
ailmitted,  but  ilefend«l  his  view  by  an  ap|>eal  in  the 
Srriptures;  that  he  rejected  the  authority  of  iradiiioD, 
witli  reapect  to  which  he  was  obliged  lo  acknowM^ 
his  opinion  that  the  holy  fathers  and  ductora  were  no*' 
guided  in  their  interpretations  nf  Scripture  by  ibe  aam^ 
infallible  Spirit  by  which  it  waa  originally  revtaleA- 
and  that  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Holy  S|Hii* 
could  not  be  certainly  assumed  irf  every  council  whicK 
might  be  convened  by  itie  proper  authority.    Other  ec-- 
rharged  againal  bim  had  reference  I 


Under  the  dognu 


11  the  Church  ol 


of  Ihe  Church,  lie  Mated  h  '■ 
Brsality.     He  coiicedeil  iM 


iviicalion.     It  ia  evident  that  he  did  n 


reapeeling  the  authority  ol 
current  in  hia  time.  He  denied  any  diaiiiic^^^ 
en  iHiliup  and  presbyter,  and  endeavored  lo  o  -^>„ 
[he  right  of  civil  juriadiction  and  legialaiio*,  , 
Hi  by  Ibe  Church.  He  did  not  canHder  ctliLi^«rr 
■•■■■■  -    ■■•  '    -  -  ■  nding  oblig    - 


lothec 


'■»»«. 


im  upon  theae  p(Hnla,only  because  they  wm 
iL>iiii;i;ivt:u  and  expressed  in  a  form  in  which  he  hti 
actually  never  helil  the  views  to  which  they  refentd. 
It  appeara  that  Weael  endeavored  to  give  way  to  bia 
poraeculors  as  far  as  be  could  without  doing  too  jnnt- 
violence  lo  hia  conscience,  and  that  he  sought  In  tik,'^ 
advantage  of  every  ambiguily  in  Ihe  charge!  agiiii»tf 

him,  or  which  he  could  weave  into  hia  own  eiplant ' 

tiona.     He  even  went  ao  far  aa  to  repeateilly  ask  fc^* 
mercy.     He  needed  all  the  encouragement  he  couli^^ 
get.    He  was  old  and  broken  down,  threatened  with  * 
death  by  Sre,  and  obliged  to  undergo  naapEe  which  ht   ' 
declared  would  have  turned  Christ  himself  into  a  heie-    ' 
tic    He  Hnally  consented  to  retract,  with  the  pn}ti» 
that  the  retnction  should  be  charged  upon  the  rro- 
acience  of  hia  judgea.    The  formula  adopted  was  of  a 
general  nature,  and  set  forth  that  erroneous  inatiH 
might  be  foutul  in  bis  writings,  which  heitow  rccallad; 
thai  he  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Churcb  and 
the  teachings  of  her  doctora ;  that  he  wa*  ready  tu  per- 
form whatever  penance  might  be  impoaed ;  and  that  he 
aakeil  for  fi-rgivenesa.     This  retraction  took  place  be-    ■ 


'mbledir 
n  Ihe  cathedral 
vas  himself  conde 
the  AuguBtinian 


Hia  w 


la  follow 


Wesel  BUted  the  doctriiin  nt 
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clearness  than  was  possible  to  the  Reformers  in  the  was  ejected  from  both  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1GG2. 
beginning  of  their  work.     He  joined  its  perspicuity  After  his  ejectment  be  followed  the  profession  of  a  phy- 
with  its  sufficiency  as  a  necessary  consequence.     He  sician,  for  which  he  had  prepared  while  in  the  univer- 
also  laid  down  the  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sity,  and  preacheit  among  the  Nonconformists  as  oppor> 
witness  of  the  Spirit,  though  he  did  not  develop  it.  tunity  served.     He  died  about  1680. 
With  reference  to  the  material  principles  of  the  Refor-        Wesley,  Charles  (1),  A.M..  the  hymnist  of  Meth- 
mation  Wesel  was  less  clear.     He  assailed  indulgences,  odism,  and  one  of  "  the  sweet  singers  in  Israel,"  was 
as  not  authorized  by  Scripture,  and  denied  that  God  celebrated  also  as  a  preacher  and  a  coadjutor  of  his 
eoukl  confer  jurisdiction  in  divine  things  upon  the  brother  John  in  the  great  evangelical  and  ecclesiastical 
Church.     His  argument,  however,  was  altogether  that  movement  of  their  lives  and  times. 
of  a  clear-headed,  well-meaning  theologian,  who  saw  in        I.  /.(/«'.— Charles  Wesley  was  bom  at  the  parsonage, 
the  doctrine  of  indulgences  a  scientific  error  involving  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  Dec  18,  1707,  being  the  eigh- 
practical  consequences,  but  it  was  not  at  all  the  retort  teenth  child  and  the  youngest  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Wes- 
of  a  conscience  whose  most  sacred  convictions  are  out-  ley.     (All  the  biographers  except  one  give  the  date  as 
raged.     Indulgences  were  in  his  view  an  ecclesiastical  Dec.  18,  1708;   the  latest,  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Stevenson,  says 
abuse,  but  not  a  peril  which  threatened  the  soul.     His  that  the  information  now  at  hand  places  the  date  a  year 
idea  of  sin  is  that  it  is  a  debt  and  a  deficiency.     He  earlier.     See  MfmoriaU  of  the  Wesley  Family  [Lond. 
does  not  appreciate  its  power  over  the  inner  man.  Grace  1876],  p.  385).     When  five  years  of  age  he  entered  his 
is  exalted  by  him,  but  rather  as  demonstrating  the  cau-  mother's  school,  where  bc^n  that  systematic  course  of 
sality  of  God  than  as  benefiting  the  soul  of  man ;  and  he  mental  discipline  which  laid  the  groundwork  of  his  after- 
aooordingly  gives  a  foremost  place  to  the  doctrine  of  success  in  academic  pursuits.    At  eight  he  was  enrolled 
election.     He  regarded  the  Church  as  being  above  all  at  Westminster  School,  where  his  brother  Samuel  was 
a  coaimunion,  and  held  that  the  true  Church  is  the  holy  usher — an  elegant  scholar,  and  who  imbued  his  little 
Church,  within  the  universal  Church.     He  denied  em-  charge  with  his  own  High-Church  notions.     Here  he 
phaticaily  that  the  apostles  had  received  power  from  became  a  friend  of  a  Scotch  lad,  James  Murray,  af^er- 
Christ  to  enact  canons  and  laws,  and  refused  to  recog-  wards  the  celebrated  lord  Mansfield.     Young  Charles 
niae  the  pope  as  the  vicar  of  Christ  in  any  sense  which  made  such  progress  in  his  studies  that  in  1721  he  was 
would  involve  the  concision  of  legislative  functions,  admitted  one  of  the  king's  scholars,  his  expenses  being 
He  was  even  disposed  to  question  the  authority  of  sec-  thus  henceforth  borne  by  the  Foundation.     The  biog- 
Qlar  princes  to  enact  laws ;  but  as  he  was  compelled  to  raphers  think  it  doubtful  whether  religion  would  ever 
see  the  necessity  of  order  in  the  world,  he  found  him-  have  had  the  services  of  the  great  hytnnist,  or  the  State 
self  involved  in  uncertainty,  which  led  him  to  concede  those  of  the  administrator  <if  India  and  the  hero  of 
much  on  his  trial  which  he  had  previously  denied.  Waterloo,  if  the  student  at  Westminster  had  accepted 
Ministers  were  conceived  of  by  him  as  ambanadors  for  an  heirship  to  the  estates  of  Garrett  Wesley,  Esq.,  mem- 
Christ,  and  both  pope  and  priests  as  deriving  their  au-  her  of  Parliament  for  the  County  of  Meath,  at  this  time 
thoiization  from  him.     Every  Christian  possessed  the  (about  1726)  pressed  upon  him  by  his  landed  relative.  In 
right  in  his  view  of  refusing  obedience  to  an  ecclesias-  1726  he  was  elected  to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  an 
tical  commandment  which  antagonizes  the  Word  of  institution  which  his  brother  John  had  left  a  little  be- 
Ood,  and  the  humblest  Christian  has  authority  to  re-  fore.     Here  he  and  a  few  friends  became  so  diligent  in 
buke  an  erring  pope.     He  required  obedience  to  the  study,  serious  in  manner,  and  observed  with  such  strict- 
•dergy,  however,  in  things  indifferent.  ness  the  method  of  study  and  practice  laid  down  in  the 
Wesel  was  probably  a  fertile  writer.    Jakob  Wim-  statutes  of  the  university,  that  they  won  for  themselves 
pfeling  sa^'s,  in  Flaciua,  that  Wesel  bad  adorned  the  an  epithet  first  applied  to  a  college  of  physicians  in 
Erfurt  school  by  his  teaching  and  writings ;  and  Fla-  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  soon  the  little  band  was 
cius  adds  that  the  writings  were  still  preserved  at  Er-  known  by  a  word  that  has  now  in  a  large  measure  lost 
furt.     Only  the  two  tracts  Adversus  Indulffentitu  and  its  opprobrious  note — Methodist.   At  the  age  oftwenty- 
De  Potesfa/e  Ecdesitutica  are  now  extant.      See  Ar-  one  Charles  took  his  A.R  degree,  and  became  tutor  in 
gentrc^,  CoUectio  Judiciorum,  I,  ii,  291  sq. ;  Walch,  Mo-  the  college.    In  November,  1729,  the  **  Methodists"  were 
fmm.  Medii  ^Eviy  I,  i,  114  sq. ;  Ulmann,  Johatm  Wesel^  joined  by  John  Wesley,  and  through  insult  and  ridicule 
der  Vorldn/er  Luther's.;  id.  Reformaioren  vor  der  Re/or-  pursued  their  devotional  and  self-denying  labors.    The 
matiam. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v.  brothers  remained  at  the  university  until  the  death  of 
^Wesi-Hiisi.  in  FinnUh  mythology,  was  a  servant  ^^«>^  father,  in  April,  1785.    Having  been  persuaded  to 
of  the  wicked  giant  Hibi  (the  personification  of  the  accompany  John  on  the  mission  to  Georgia,  pnmanly 
wicked  principle),  who  rules  over  the  waters,  as  others  ^  ^^^Vf  to  the  managing  committee  of  the  colony 
mled  over  the  mounuins,  the  air,  etc    See  Lenormant,  *"J*  P"^»i«  secretory  to  general  Oglethorpe,  its  founder, 
ChaldtBon  Magic  p  257.  Charles,  at  the  instonce  of  Dr.  Burton,  was  ordained  dea- 

-  '    ;   .* .     ,,  *-—  „     ,      X  con  in  Oxford  by  Dr.  John  Potter,  bishop  of  that  city, 

^7^®"i®y  ^T^""!""^  Wellesley),  a  naine  memor-  ^^  ^„  ^^e  following  Sundav  he  was  ordained  priest  in 
%ble  in  English  eccl^iastical  history,  as  wUl  be  seen  the  metropolis  by  Dr.  Gibson,  bishop  of  London  (autumn 
rrom  the  biographies  following     The  pedigree  on  the  „f  1735).    The  ship  Symmands  sailed  up  the  Savannah 
roUowing  page  supplies  the  hnk  connecting  al    the  Feb.6,1786.     It  is  ne^less  to  treat  the  reader  with  an 
ihief  branches  of  the  Wesley  famdy,  and  extends  back-  ,^^„„^  ^f  ^^^  ^-^^        privations,  trials,  and  persecu- 
•rard  for  more  than  hve  hundred  yeaijL     It  indicates  tions  which  befeU  our^bject  in  this  countrv.     He  can 
the   branch«»  from  which  descended  the  Ute  Arthur,  ^^^  j^  j^  Charles  Wesley's  Journal  and  Life,     Suffice 
Duke  of  WeUington,  and  the  two  sisters  Ann  and  Jane  ^  ^        ^^^  diligentlv  and  conscientiouslv  he  endured 
l>ort«.     It  also  indudea  the  names  of  nearly  twenty  ^^^^  „  ^  ^  3^,Jj^^  ^^^^  stotioned  at  Frederica. 
«ieaibere  of  the  family  hving  at  the  present  time,  Qn  the  11th  of  August,  1786,  Charles  Wesley,  sick  and 
«ome  of  which  are  now  affixed  for  the  first  time  to  disappointed,  embanked  for  EngUnd.    The  vessel  was 
•ddaamuchoompleteneseasposfflbletotherecord.    It  compSled  to  put  into  Boston,  where,  under  kind  and 
>.a»  prep«ed  by  Mr.  George  J.  Stevenson,  A.M.,  of  hospitoble  treatment,  he  quite  fuUy  recovered,  so  as  to 
*^"^**"*  be  able  to  preach  frequently  in  King's  Chapel.    On  Dec 
"Wesley,  Bartholomew,  an  Episcopal  clergy-  3, 1736,  he  arrived  at  Deal.'  England.     By  the  desire  of 
man,  great-grandfather  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  the  University  of  OxfonI,  Charles  Wesley  was  requested 
was  bom  in  England  about  1595.     He  received  a  uni-  to  present  their  address  to  the  king,  which  he  did  at 
veraity  education  (probably  at  Oxford),  and  to<»k  orders  Hampton  Court,  Aug.  29, 1737.     He  was  graciously  re- 
in the  Chnicb  of  England.     He  was  rector  of  Gathers-  ceived,  and  dined  with  the  royal  household. 
.  tan  and  Chaimooth,  two  villages  in  Dorset,  in  1650,  and       In  February,  1788,  the  brothers  Wesley  were  Intro- 
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William  de  Wellesley,- 
iBt  BaroQ  of  Welle«ley, 
Co.  Somerset 


Walroud,  — 
8d  Baron 
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Married  Alice, 


OP  THE  WESLEY  FAMILY. 


— dangbier  of  Sir  Jolin 
Ti-evelyau. 


— Lad  J  Qeraldiue 
Fitzgerald. 
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Gerald, 
8d  Baron, 
deprived  of 
hiis  title  by 
Henry  IV. 

Artlease— 


Sir  Hngh— 

Richard 
D.  S.  P. 


—Anne  Pigot 


[mn, 


Jol 
a  clergynian. 


Sir  Richard 
de  Welle«ley 
of  Kildare, 
from  whom  the 
Duke  of  Wellington 
desceudfl. 


Married  to  Joan 
de  Caailemartin, 
and  bad  iaeae. — 
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— Daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Ogilvy. 


-Arthor  Wealer, 
whoee  deacend- 
anta  took  the 
name  of  Porter, 
from  whom  the 
celebrated  writ- 
era  Ann  and  Jane 
Porter  dwceuded. 


-Married  to 
Jane  Wevtter 
orWe»tle7 
HaIl,CoontT 
Salop. 


John,  Rector  of  Langton  Maltrarera. 


—Lady  Grizelle  de  Talbot. 


William      — 
de  Wellealey. 


Walter 
Wealey.  — 


— Gwendallne 
de  Coartenay. 


— Daughter  of  Sir  Paul 
Tracy. 


Sir  Herbert  Wenley,  — 
or  Wellealey,  of 
Westleigh,  Co.  Devon. 


Gwin,  Sir  W.  Echlln. 

Frances,  married  to  Robert  Wellestey, 
of  Dangan. 

—Elizabeth  de  Wellesley 
of  Dangan. 


William 
Wealey,  or— 
Wellealey. 

Arthar 
D.  S.  P. 


—D.  of  John  Bden 
of  West  Dnckland. 


Harphan 
D.d.P. 


Rer.  Bartholomew 
Wesley  of     — 
Charmouth. 


William 


— Daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Colley  of  Kildare. 


Thomas 
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George 


Francia  Wesley, 

died  1864, 
aged  90  years. 
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1st,  Miss  Pelham, 

no  issae. 
2d,  his  kinswoman, 
daughter  of  Rev.  S. 
We»Iey  of  Kpworth. 


Ann,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas 
PlgotL 

Freaeric 

and 

Mary. 


John  Wesley  — 

ofWinterbom, 

Whitechurch. 


-Miss  White. 


Ti««K»thy.^J^ 


-Miss  Bamfyide. 


Henry 
D.  S.  P. 


Allied— 


William 
D.  S.  P. 


—Anne  LiUie. 
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1  Samuel, 
married 
Miss  Berry. 
Died  17». 
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tit 

^5: 


Forni»i» 
or 
MrmoDi 


— Sarah 
Qwvnue  of 
Garth,  d.  1882,  aged  M. 


1  C.  L.  Martin, 

2  Sarah  Suter. 


Sarah,  died  at 
Bristol,  1828,  aged  76. 


Rev.  Chas.  Wesley. 
D.D.,  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  SL  James. 
Died  1809. 
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daced  to  Peter  Bahler,  the  Moravian.  On  the  20th, 
Charles  began  to  instruct  his  friend  in  English,  and  Pe- 
ter in  return  taught  him  the  plan  of  salvation  by  faith. 
It  was  on  Whitsunday,  May  21, 1788,  his  heart  having 
been  prepared  by  sickness,  that  this  dovout  and  laix)ri- 
OU9  prie«t  of  the  Church  of  Englaiul  (ibtnined  the  sense 
fif  pardon  and  adoption.  It  was  just  a  we^k  before  his 
bnither  received  the  same  blessing.  Henceforth,  what 
had  been  a  labor  of  conscience  and  duty  was  to  be  one 


— 1  8.  Sabastian,  Mus.  Doc,  r^ 
—2  Rosalind,  married  to  Gle^« 
— 8  Eliza,  numarried. 
— 4  Mnthios  Erasmus,  m.  to 
—5  John,  m.  [JefR^e^ 

— 41  Thomasine,  m.  to  Martini^ 
—7  Robert,  m. 

£AU  living,  1S70.] 

'  also  of  joy  and  love.  He  at  once  oommenced  addres^^ 
small  audiences  in  the  houses  of  friends,  having  scs^ 
times  as  a  devout  hearer  Robert  Ainaworth,  ttuthm^^ 

,  the  Latin  Dictionary,  He  was  soon  appointed  cim^'< 
of  St.  Mary's,  Islington,  London,  which  was  the  ^TCb 
preferment  Charles  Wesley  ever  had  in  the  ChnrcT^  ^/ 
England,  although  to  the  end  of  hia  long  life  one  ofhrr 
firmest  adherents.  His  faithful  ministry  speedily  pm. 
cured  his  dismissal.    "He  was  litenlly,**  aaya  Dr.Ad> 
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ams,  "  expelled  by  violeiiro,  and  that  violence  received 
the  sanction  of  the  di«>ceMin"(7'/i#'  Poet  I*reachfr,  ]).  t)7). 
In  June,  1739,  he  was  stironioned  to  a|)pear  l>efore  the 
archbishop  of  Canterburj*  to  answer  the  charge  of  prcach- 
ini^  in  churches  to  which  he  had  no  canonical  appoint- 
ment.   The  learned  prebite  angrily  dismisned  the  yoiit  h- 
ful  preacher,  and  forbade  i  he  clergy  to  permit  the  \Vi«»- 
levH  to  preach  in  their  churches.     On  the  SundaV  after 
Dr.  Potter's  interdiction,  ("harles  Wesley  preache<l  to  ten 
thousand  f)eople  in  Moortields  from  the  words  •'Come 
unt«»  me,  all  ye  that  travail,"  etc.     Henceforth  this  ar- 
dent Cliurchman,  contrary  to  all  the  traditions  of  his 
training  and  life,  baptiztnl  with  the  spirit  of  C(»nsecra- 
tion,  entered  ui>on  that  work  which,  under  Wesley  and 
AVhitetiehl,and  Cownley  and  Hopper,  was  to  stir  through 
and  through  the  rotten  society  and  dead  churches  of 
England  from  Lands  End  to  the  Tweed.     From  this 
time  until  1756,  Charles  Wesley  itineratetl  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  in  delicate  health,  and  amid  bodily 
iutirmities,  but  with  a  zeal  which  hanlships  never  abated, 
and   with  a  courage  which  op)H)si(ion  never  quelled. 
i'harles  Wesley  wa**  no  mu-icular, iron-hearted  Cromwell; 
his  spirit  was  gentle,  his  sensibilities  tender;  yet,  near 
t<i  martyrdom,  he  over  and  over  again  faced  mobs  and 
hehi  his  ground  "until  his  clothes  were  torn  to  tatters 
and  the  bliMNl  ran  down  his  face  in  streams"  (Daniels, 
///.  //m/.  of  Mith,  p.  3-26 ).     For  the  tlirilling  but  sicken- 
\n^  tletails  of  these  adventures,  sec  his  biographers  and 
the  liistorv  of  the  earlv  MetluHlist  movement. 

After   17rH),  it  api»ears,  according  to  Jackson,  that 
<'harles  Wesley  ceased  the  active  itinerant  life.     His 
Inlnirs  now  l>ecame  chietlv  confined  to  I»ndon  and  Rris- 
tol,  with  visits  to  intermediate  and  surrounding  places. 
The  reasons  for  this  change  were,  his  marriage,  the  cares 
and  attractions  of  domestic  life,  and  the  fact  that,  differ- 
ing s<>  wid«dy  from  his  brother  in  points  of  ('hurch  or- 
der, he  coulil  not  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  societies  sat- 
isfactorily to  all  concenie<l.     (The  preachers  and  mem- 
l>ers  almost  invariably  agree<l  with  .John.)    He  therefore 
thought  it  l)est  to  leave  the  oversight  with  John,  whose 
unrivalled  administrative  ability  he  could  not  fail  to 
see,  in  fart  acknowledgetl.      (See  Jackson,  iAje  of  C, 
Wrslet/,  N.  Y.  ed.,  p.  548 J.    *»  The  effect  of  his  retirement 
frum  the  itinerancv  was  the  reverse  of  favorable,  so  far 
as  he  was  |>er9unally  concerned.     His  mind  was  natu- 
rally inclined  to  view  things  in  a  gloomy  as|>ect,  but 
amitl  the  excitement,  the  change,  the  toil  of  an  itine- 
fnnt   ministrv.  he  had  no  time  to  be  melancholv.  .  .  . 
The  manifent  success  which  attended  his  preaching  filled 
Kino  with  unutterable  gratitude;  and  while  all  his  |)ow- 
&rs  were  engaged  in  this  work,  he  enjoyed  a  heaven  ufion 
earth.     When  he  ceased  to  travel,  he  was  at  leisure  to 
cherish   his  painful  forelxnlings;  cruakers  aiul  busy- 
IknUhs  tormented  him  with  letters  complaining  of  the 
ainbitiim  of  the  preachers,  and  of  the  alienation  of  the 
ptMjple  from  the  (Church :  and  the  |)emicious  leaven  of 
mysticism  which  he  had  imbibeil  at  Oxford,  and  from 
which  his  mind  had  never  been  thonmghly  purged,  re- 
fs^ainetl  its  ascendency  over  him  so  as  often  to  interfere 
with  his  spiritual  enjoyments:  yet  his  piety  and  integ- 
rity of  purpose  were  unim|>eachable.     Often  was  he  in 
agonies  of  fear  lest  the  Methodists  should  leave  the 
Church  when  he  and  his  brother  were  dead,  while  John 
was  as  happy  as  an  angel,  flying  through  the  three  king- 
<loros,  sounding  the  trumpet  of  the  worUfs  jubilee  and 
joyfully  witnessing  ever>'  successive  year  the  steady  a<l- 
vanceraent  of  the  work  of  (lod"  (Jackson,  ?//  x//;n,  p.  o49). 
He  still  remained  with  the  MethtMlists,  and  fttill  threw 
off* his  matchless  hvmns.    In  1771-72  he  finallv  removetl 
to  London.     In  1777  he  frequently  visited  the  unfortu- 
nate Dr.  D<»dd,  condemned  to  die  fc»r  forgery,  and  fnim 
his  pen  came  A  Pruytr/nr  Dr.  Dwld  umler  Contlemnn' 
turn.      In  178(),  in  age  and  feebleness,  h«!  attended  at 
BristW  his  last  Ctmference.    (iradunlly  he  weakened  un- 
til he  quietly  |Missed  away,  at  No.  1  Chc^tertitdd  Street, 
I»nd<»n.  March  29,  1788.     His  both-  rests  in  the  old 
M.irylebone  church-yanl. 


II.  A  few  uperin!  fopim  remain  to  l>e  treated  beforo 
we  can  g<?t  a  satisfactory  view  o(  the  career,  intluencey 
and  genius  «)f  Charles  Wchley. 

1.  //m  /Vi/ni/y.— On  April  H.  1740,rharles  Wesley  was 
married  to  Sarah  (iwvnue,  a  Welsh  ladv<»fpi<'tv,  refine- 
ment,  and  fortune.  Of  this  happy  marriage  were  lK»m 
four  sons  and  fimr  daughters.  Three  only  survived  t  heir 
father  —  Charles,  Sarah,  and  Samuel.  The  two  sons 
were  musical  pnxligies.  They  gave  concerts  liefore  the 
eiife  of  Ijondon  with  great  applaus(>,  and  were  shown 
marked  favor  bv  the  roval  familv.     The  last  davs  of 

»  •  •  • 

their  fathers  life  were  embittered  by  the  perversion  of 
his  third  son,  Samuel,  to  the  Church  of  Home  in  1785. 
This  called  forth  from  the  old  man  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing poems  in  the  language,  commencing  "  Farewell,  my 
all  of  earthly  hope."  If  the  father  had  livetl  long  enough, 
he  wf»uld  have  seen  his  son  leave  the  Roman  Catholic 
('hurch  in  contempt  and  l>ecome  her  public  antagonist. 
Mrs.  Weslev  survive*!  her  husband  thirt v-five  years,  and 
dietl  Dec.  28,  1822,  aged  ninety -six  years.  Numerous 
descendants  are  living  (see  Stevenson,  Pe<ligree  of  the 
Wesley  Family  from  AD.  938  to  1875,  in  Ji/tmoriaU  of 
the  Family), 

2.  His  CAa»«r/fr.— Although  abrupt  and  singular  in 
his  manners,  and  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  frank- 
ness of  mind,  he  had  much  warmth  of  affiEHnion  and  ten- 
derness <»f  sympathy;  so  that  his  friendship  was  felt  to 
be  of  inestimable  value.  His  views  were  asci>tic.  In 
him  ap|)eared  "  the  true  Reformer's  fire,  the  fearless  zeal, 
the  utter  self-renunciation,  the  contempt  for  what  t)ther 
men  prize,  the  unworMly  aspirations,  the  miracle-work- 
ing faith"  (Bird,  nt  infra,  p.  146).  *' The  mo«t  remark- 
able feature  of  the  i)oet*s  mind,"  continues  the  same 
writer,  *' was  its  subjectiveness.  His  vision  was  j>er- 
petually  introverted ;  he  had  nt)  eyes  for  external  idyects, 
no  interest  in  the  things  that  other  men  care  most  for; 
he  was  all  soul;  spiritual  ideas  and  facts  were  the  world 
to  him"  (p.  151).  He  was  |>owerful  in  his  antiimthies 
and  tenacious  of  his  peculiarities  of  opinion. 

3.  //wf  Preackint/  and  Scholarship,  —  His  discourses 
were  eff^usions  of  the  heart  rather  than  the  offspring  of 
the  intellect  or  of  the  imagination.  Of  the  Bible  he 
was  a  diligent  and  enraptured  student,  and  he  imbued 
his  sermons  with  its  doctrines  and  language.  To  turn 
men  from  sin  to  Christ  was  the  object  of  his  preaching, 
and  in  those  less  artificial,  slower,  and  perhaps  more  ig- 
norant days  he  did  not  hesitate  to  preach  long — some- 
times two  hours  —  if  he  thought  gisKl  coultl  he  accom- 
plished thereby.  With  the  Latin,  (ireek,  Hebrew,  and 
French  languages  he  was  well  ac<piainted,  and  he  had 
studied  Arabic.  Horace  and  Virgil  he  loved,  and  often 
repeated  from  memory  large  portions  of  the  .fJneitL 
Jackson  thinks  that  had  he  devoted  himself  to  sacred 
literature,  he  would  have  taken  high  rank  among  the 
poets  of  Great  Britain. 

4.  //is  /HJ'freucfs  if  Opinion  irith  his  Brother^  and 
his  Relation  to  Mrthtxiism. — (/harles  Wesley  was  an  ar- 
dent Churchman  (see  his  l*ost«cript  in  John  Wesley's 
Reasons  against  a  Separation  from  the  Church  of  AV/- 
land).  He  loved  the  ('hurch  as  his  own  life;  yet  he 
thought  he  was  not  ft»r  that  reason  less  a  Methodist. 
Against  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  by  the 
preachers  he  resolutely  contended  (see  his  letters  quoted 
in  his  biographies).  He  also  differed  with  his  bnither 
concerning  the  (pialifications  necessary  for  an  itinerant 
preacher,  and  sometimes  silenced  those  whom  John  had 
admitted.  From  the  first  he  opposed  his  brother's  or- 
daining the  preachers;  he  made  no  exceptions  for  S(V)i- 
land  and  America,  although  Dr.  Kigg  says  he  admitted 
his  brother's  right  to  ordain  his  preachers  to  administer. 
(Dr.  Rigg  gives  no  authority  for  that  statement;  there 
art*  facts  which  look,  to  say  the  least,  the  other  way.> 
*•  He  live<l  in  ho|)e,  sometimes  sanguine,  more  often  des- 
perate and  scarce  surviving,  that  a  bishop  wouhl  Ihx 
raisiHl  up  to  onhiin  the  best  of  the  preachers  in  the  ^u^•ces- 
sion,  as  they  became  ri|)e  for  ontination,  to  cures  in  the 
Church  of  England.     He  would  thus  have  made  Metb- 
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odism  a  nnraery  for  evangelical  pastors  and  preachers 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  an  outwork  of  the  Es- 
tablishment. He  was,  however,  himself  practically  even 
less  of  a  Churchman  than  his  brother,  and  his  hopes  of  a 
bishop  were  continually  disappointed.  'The  bishops 
might,  if  they  pleased,'  he  wrote  to  Latrobe,  the  Mora- 
vian minister,  in  1785,  *  save  the  largest  and  soundest 
part  of  them  back  into  the  Church ;  perhaps  to  leaven 
the  whole  lump,  as  archbishop  Potter  said  to  me.  But 
I  fear,  however,  betwixt  you  and  me,  their  lordships  care 
for  none  of  these  things.  Still,  I  should  hope,  if  God 
raised  up  but  one  primitive  bishop,  and  commanded  the 
porter  to  open  the  door*  '*  (John  H.  Rigg^  London  Quar, 
Rev,  [Wesleyan],  No.  LX,  July,  1868,  p.  a02).  Yet  this 
same  Churchman  approved  of  lay  preaching,  separate 
meetings,  and  almost  everything  else  that  belonged  to 
the  earliest  Methodism.  He  himself  was  the  first  to 
administer  the  Lord's  supper  to  the  separate  societies. 
In  fact,  as  Jackson  well  says, "  there  was  a  singular  dis- 
crepancy between  his  theory  of  churchmanship  and  his 
conduct.  For  thirty  years  he  made  more  noise  on  the 
subject  of  the  continued  union  of  the  Methodists  with 
the  Church  than  any  man  of  the  age ;  and  all  this  time 
he  was  beyond  ^mparison  the  greatest  practical  sepa- 
ratist in  the  whole  connection.  John  Wesley  spent 
most  of  his  time  travelling  through  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  often  preaching  twice  every  day,  and  two  or 
three  times  on  the  Sabbath.  Rarely,  however,  did  he 
preach  in  Church  hours  except  when  he  officiated  for  a 
brother  clergyman. ...  He  attended  the  Church  where 
he  hapi)ened  to  be,  and  pressed  the  people  to  accompany 
him  thither.  Many  of  the  itinerant  preachers  pursued 
the  same  course.  . .  .  This  was  the  recognised  plan  of 
Methodist  practice.  .  .  .  But  this  was  not  the  state  of 
things  in  London  under  the  administration  of  Charles 
Wesley.  He  preached  twice  during  Church  hours  eve- 
ry Sabbath,  and  indulged  the  society  with  a  weekly 
sacrament  at  their  own  places  of  worship.  He  conduct- 
ed divine  worship,  indeed,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Church  of  England,  except  that  he  used  extemporary 
prayer  and  sang  his  own  beautiful  hymns;  but  he  and 
the  societv  had  otherwise  no  more  connection  with  the 
Established  Church  than  any  Dissenting  minister  and 
congregation  had.  He  was  under  no  episcopal  control, 
the  chapels  were  licensed  by  no  bishop. . . .  The  country 
societies  wished  in  this  respect  to  be  on  an  equality  with 
their  metropolitan  brethren,  and  they  were  never  satis- 
tieil  until  this  was  conceded  to  them"  {Life  of  Charles 
Wesley,  Lond.  ed.,  ii,  404, 405).  "^  Though  Charies  Wes- 
ley hanlly  ever  went  to  Church,  and  was  no  more  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  than  I  am,  yet  he  was  so  at- 
tached to  the  name  of  a  Churchman  that  I  heard  him 
say  he  should  be  afraid  to  meet  his  father's  spirit  in 
Paradise  if  he  left  the  Church"*  (Bradbum,  Are  the 
Methodists  Dissenters?  [Bristol,  1792]). 

Charles  lacked  the  breadth  of  view,  the  practical  cast 
of  mind,  the  wisdom,  of  his  brother;  and  in  measures  of 
Church  administration  his  influence  over  the  latter  was 
slight.  Perhaps  the  remark  of  Dr.  Stevens  is  justified : 
"  Had  the  leadership  of  Methodism  early  devolved  upon 
him  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  as  was  at  one  time  like- 
ly, it  would  probably  have  been  cither  extinct  to-day,  or 
hardly  distinguishable  as  a  special  religious  agency  in 
the  world"  (Hist,  of  Methodism,  ii,  275).  It  was  as  a 
hymnist  his  influence  over  Methodism  was  so  great  and 
so  blessed. 

5.  His  Hymns. — Charles  Wesley's  fame  rests,  and  will 
forever  rest,  upon  his  hymns.  Upon  these  it  is  secure 
for  all  time.  Critics,  however,  have  found  certain  faults 
in  these  hymns.  These  alleged  defects  we  will  first  give. 
They  call  attention  to  "the  prosaic,  literal,  doctrinal 
character  of  many  of  the  lines:  their  occasional  harah- 
ness,  and  the  preponderance  of  the  subjective  element 
of  personal  experience"  (^A  mer,  Presb.  Rev.  April,  1867, 
p. 343).  "The  paucity  of  his  topics  produces  frequent 
repetition.  He  has  little  variety  of  manner,  and  less 
variety  of  matter.  .  .  .  Many  of  his  pieces  wear  the  ex- 


clusive aspect  of  the  sectarian ;  he  caMts  hts  mite  into 
the  treasury  of  a  party ;  he  writes  as  a  poet  of  Method- 
ism, not  as  the  servant  of  the  universal  Church"  ( Milotf, 
Life  of  Waits),  Certain  extravagant  expre^Aiims  ind 
violations  of  correct  judgment  and  taste  are  pointed 
out :  as,e.g.,  the  remarkable  hymn, "  Ah,  li»vely  appetr> 
ancc  in  death,"  the  tinea  of  which,  the  tibjector  allon^ 
"  are  invested  with  all  his  own  grace  and  teDderoHs" 
(Bird,  BibUoth.  Sac.  Jan.  1664,  (>.  143).  [  Dr.  Wh«doa 
stoutly  defends  this  hymn,  taking  issue  with  Dr.  Flor 
and  critics  generally.  He  says  it  b  rarely  excelled  for 
originality,  solemnity,  and  pathos;  compares  it  vitb 
Byron's  celebrated  passage  in  the  Giaour,  and  avtrds 
the  palm  to  the  poem  of  Wesley,  ''describing  in  inex- 
pressible moral  and  divine  beauty  connected  with  repose 
from  the  toils,  sorrows,  and  sins  of  life,  and  the  hush  of 
the  spirit  to  its  eternal  and  ineffiible  repose**  (.VriA. 
Quar,  Rev,  April,  1867,  p.  807).]  Finally,  George  Mic- 
donald — an  undoubted  authoritv — denies  them  "much 
literary  merit"  {England's  A  ntiphon,  1869.  See  also  ad- 
versely, J.  D.  Bums,  in  the  Encydop,  Brit,,  8th  ed.,  lii, 
189). 

On  the  other  side,  we  give  the  judgment  of  s  Luther- 
an  critic.  Rev.  Frederic  M.  Bird,  a  most  thorougb  and 
ardent  student  of  Wesleyan  hymnology.     We  quote 
from  an  able,  elaborate,  and  interesting  review  in  the 
Biblioiheca  Sacra,  Jan.  and  April,  1864:  "The  Doie 
extensively  and  closely  his  writings  are  examined,  the 
more  will  be  found  in  them  worthy  to  be  admired  and 
used"  (p.  129).     "  Dr.  Watts  has  been  commonly  con- 
sidered the  most  powerful  of  hymnists.     The  published 
Weslevan  hvmns  are  five  times  as  numerous  as  hi»;  and 
of  this  immense  mass  the  literary'  standard  is  far  higher 
than  that  of  the  lesser  bulk  of  the  more  celebrated  writ- 
er.    Set  aside  one  hundred  of  Watts*s  and  five  hundred 
of  Wesley's  best  hymns,  there  will  be  no  compariwn 
between  the  remainder  in  style  and  poetic  merit.    Dr. 
Watts  was  a  poet  at  certain  times,  and  under  special 
inspiration ;  Charles  Wesley  was  a  poet  by  nature  and 
habit,  and  almost  always  wrote  as  such.     Of  c^mrse  hi* 
effusions  are  not  equal  among  themselves;  but  he  es- 
tablished and  observed,  through  all  his  multiplicity  of 
verses,  a  standard  which  no  other  hymn-writer,  np  to 
his  time,  was  able  to  approach,  and  which  none  hai 
since  surpassed"  (ibid.).    "  No  other  sacred  poet  has  at- 
tempted such  a  *  variety  of  matter;'  and  his  versitiW 
muse  handles  all  these  rauhifarious  topics  with  unequal- 
led, almost  with  unvarying,  ease  and  grace.  . . .  There 
are  no  hymns  in  the  world  of  such  '  spontaneoas  devia- 
tion;' none  so  loftily  spiritual;  none  so  nnmistakably 
genuine  and  intensely  earnest,  as  the  best-known  and 
most  largely  used  of  Wesley's.     It  is  the  highest  praiae 
of  the  few  noblest  hymns  of  Watts  and  Gowper  that 
they  reach  an  elevation  on  which  the  Methodist  poet 
generally  sat,  and  express  a  mental  state  which  was 
habitual  with  him"  (p.  140).      ''No  hymn-writer  is 
more  intellectual;  none  puts  more  doctrine,  thought^ 
solid  mental  pabulum  into  his  poems.     And  certainly 
none  is  more  awakening  and  edifying;  few  others,  in 
fact,  approach  him  in  native  moral  earnestness,  forre, 
fire ;  and  none  possesses  a  higher,  purer,  more  conMrtentt 
uniform,  and  positive  spirituality"  (p.  311).     **As  a  po-   - 
lemic  poet  Charles  Wesley  has  never  l>cen  equalled. . . .  « 
The  most  powerful,  combative,  and  controversial  poemt  * 
we  have  ever  seen  appeared  in  Hymns  on  God's  Ever — 
Utstinff  Lore,  published  in  1741,  and  greatlv  enlarged  in^ 
1756'  (p.  288-289).     Mr.  Bird  gives  a  fine  reswmi  ofH 
these   rhyming  polemics.      **Tbe  f\/nerai  Hymns  o(S 
Charles  Wesley  are,  perhaps,  the  noblest  specimens  n^B 
his  genius"  (see  further,  p.  298  sq.).     "  Doddridge  aii«  -— 
Steele  are  diluted  reproductions  of  Dr.  Watts.     Mont 
gomcr}',  a  professed  and  life>long  poet,  is  inferior  to  Wi 
ley  in  all  the  qualities  mentioncKl  above,  and  in  no 
spect  above  him  in  propriety,  harmony,  and  grace  <»y 
style.     Ilebcr,  the  most  elegant  and  mellifluous  t>f  sv- 
cred  poets,  is  not  more  polished  and  fluent  than  hit 
Methodist  predecessor ;  nor  has  he  anything  of  hu 
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liditVf  strength,  and  fire.  Cowper  is  the  greatest  name 
in  the  hymn-kKMks;  but  Cowper's  best  poems,  which 
are  very  few,  are  but  equal,  not  superior,  to  Wesley's 
best,  which  are  very  many.  Toplady  approaches  most 
nearly  the  Methodist  poet,  but  Toplady  borrowed  his  in- 
spiration from  Wesley  and  reproduced  his  style ;  and  it 
ia  the  Galvinist's  highest  praise  that  his  finest  pieces 
are  andistinguishable  from  those  of  his  Arminian  neigh- 
bor. No  other  names  in  British  sacred  lyric  poetry  can 
be  mentioned  with  that  of  Charles  Wesley.  And  when 
it  is  remembered  that  all  these  counted  their  poems  by 
dozens  or  hundreds,  while  he  by  thousands;  and  that 
his  thousands  were  in  power,  in  elegance,  in  devotional 
and  literary  value,  above  their  few,  we  call  him  yet  more 
confidently  great  among  poets  and  prince  of  English 
hymnists^  (p.  818).  This  high  praise  comes  from  one 
who — not  a  Methodist — has  by  long  and  patient  study 
earned  for  himself  a  place  among  the  very  few  authori- 
ties in  the  hymnology  of  Wesley. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  single  hymns  of  surpassing 
excellence.  Several  have  been  already  referred  to  in 
the  Art.  Hymnolooy.  Suffice  it  here  to  call  attention 
^  three  only : 

(jdL)  The  poem  on  "  Wrestling  Jacob"  has  enraptured 
ill  readers.  Who  has  not  felt  the  power  of  that  master- 
nece  ?  **  With  consummate  art  he  carries  on  the  action 
>f  a  lyric  drama ;  every  turn  in  the  conflict  with  the  Mys- 
«rious  Being,  against  whom  he  Mrrestles  all  night,  being 
narked  with  precision  by  the  varying  language  of  the 
ipeaker,  accompanied  by  intense  increasing  interest,  till 
;he  rapturous  moment  of  the  discovery,  when  he  pre- 
raila  and  exclaims,  *1  know  thee,  Saviour,  who  thou 
art'  **  (Montgomery,  Chriitian  P§aimut  [1828]). 

(6.)  **  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul"  is  the  essence  of  a  thou- 
land  hymns  and  prayersi  Tributes  innumerable  mig^t 
be  laid  down  here.  But  what  are  these?  The  heart 
of  the  world  is  brought  near  to  God. 

(c)  **  Stand  the  omnipotent  decree,"  ^  the  finest  lyric 
in  the  English  language,"  says  Sonthey. 

UL  LUercUure. — We  classify  this  for  convenience* 
sake,  under  separate  heads. 

1.  Charles  Wesley's  own  poetical  works  ( published 
daring  his  life)  may  be  enumerated,  as  follows,  in  tabu- 
Itr  form  (we  include  a  few  prose  writings) : 

DaU  No.qf 

\fRubl,  Title,  Hymtu. 

739,  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems 139 

740,  Hymns  and  Sacred  Piiems 96 

741,  Hymns  of  Ood's  Bverlasting  Love 88 

742,  Hymns  and  Sscred  Poems 160 

743,  Ck>l1ectlott  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  ^snlarged) ....  188 

744,  Hymns  for  Times  of  Trouble  and  Persecution..    88 

r44,  Hymus  for  the  Nstivity  of  oar  Lord 18 

r44,  Hymus  for  Watch-uight 11 

r44,  Paneral  Hymns. 16 

r4A,  Hymns  fur  Times  of  Tronble  for  the  Tear  1746..    15 
r4Sk  A  Short  View  of  the  Differences  between  the  Mo- 
ravian Brethren. 

745,  Hymus  for  the  Lord's  Snpper 166 

746i,  Hvmus  for  Times  of  Tronole 6 

746,  Gloria  Patri,  etc :  Hymns  l<>  the  Trinity 9 

74A,  Hymns  on  Great  Festivals  (with  music  by  Lampe)  84 
74A,  Hymns  of  Petition  and  Thanksgiving  for  the 

Promise  of  the  Father  (Whitsunday) 8S 

7461,  Hymns  for  Ascension-day 7 

746,  Hymns  for  our  Lord's  Resurrection 16 

740,  Omces  before  snd  after  Meat 86 

74«.  Hymns  for  Public  Thanksgiving  (Oct  9, 1746). . .  7 

747,  Hymns  for  those  that  Seek  and  those  that  Have 

Redemption  in  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ 68 

74S,  Hymns  on  hisMarriaee 17 

748,  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems 485 

760,  Hymns  for  New-year's-day  (1761) 7 

760,  Hymns  Occasioned  by  the  Earthquake  (Mar.  8).  19 

788,  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Sonirs 116 

760,  An  Epistle  to  Rev.  John  Wesley  (churchly  and 

brotherly  [see  Jackson,  Life  of  Chariot  Wedey. 

N.  Y.  ed.,  p.  60]). 
An  Epistle  to  Rev.  George  Whitetield  (brotherly 

[Ibid.  p.  6181). 
Hymns  Occasioned  by  the  Earthquake  (8d  ed.).    22 
Hymns  for  the  Tear  1766  (particularly  for  the 

Fast  Day,  Feb.  6) 17 

Hymns  of  Intercession  for  all  Mankind 4<> 

Hymns  for  the  Use  of  Methodli>t  Preachers 10 

Funeral  Ujrmns  (enlarged) 43 


766. 

766, 
766^ 

768, 
768, 
760, 


DaU  Ao.  i^ 
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liJKt,  Hymns  on  the  RxiM>cied  Invasion S 

1759,  Hymns  for  ThaiikH^iviii^-day  (Nov.  iH) 16 

1761,  Hjrmns  fiir  thoi*e  to  whom  Christ  in  All  In  All. . .  134 

1761,  Select  Hymns,  with  Tniies  Annexed 132 

1768,  Short  Hymns  on  Select  Passa(i;es  of  Holy  Script- 
ure ('i  voln,) 8030 

1768,  Hymns  for  Children 100 

1766,  Hymns  on  the  Goiipel(<  (left  in  MS.) — 

1767,  Hymns  for  the  Uve  of  Families  on  Varioutt  Occa- 

sions.   18?? 

1767,  Hymus  on  the  Trinity iSil 

1772,  Preparation  for  Death 40 

1780,  Hymns  Written  in  the  Time  of  Tumults  (June, 

1780) 18 

1788,  Hymns  for  the  Nation  and  for  the  Fast  Day, 

Feb.  8, 1798 88 

1788,  Prayers  for  C.ouderoned  Malefactors  (in  verne)  .     10 

See  Stevenson,  MemoriaU  of  the  Wesley  Family^  p.  412. 

2.  CoUectire  Poenu. — A  Collection  of  the  Poernt  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley  (Wesl.  Conf.  Office,  I»n(l.  18««- 
72,  13  vols.  Hvo),  reprinted  from  the  originals  with  the 
last  corrections  of  the  authors,  coUecte<l  and  arranged 
by  it.  Oslx>me,  D.D. ;  Charles  Wesley  Seen  m  his  Finer 
and  fjess  Familiar  Poems  (N.  Y.  1867, 24m4>), editetl  with 
notes  by  Frederic  M.  BinI;  Wesley  [Chaa.],  A  Pttetical 
Version  of  the  Psalms  (I>»nd.  1854, 8vo),  edited,  with  an 
intriMluction,  bv  Henrv  Fish.  A.M. 

8.  For  authorities  on  Charles  Weslev*s  life,  see  While- 
head,  Lives  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  (Loud.  1793 ;  Hos- 
ton,  Mass.,  l844,8vo;  Auburn  and  Rochester,  N.Y.,  1854) ; 
Moore,  Lires  of  John  (tnd  Charles  Wesley  (Loud.  1824,; 
Jackson,  Life  of  Charles  Wesley  (Lruul.  1841, 2  vols.  8vo ; 
N.  Y.  1844,  8vo,  slightly  retrenched  fan  abridgment  of 
this  excellent  work  was  subsequently  publ.  in  I»nd.]),. 
with  a  review  of  his  poetry,  sketches  of  the  rise  and 
pn>gress  of  Methodism,  and  notices  of  contemporary 
events  and  character*;  Dove,  Biof/,  Notices  of  the  Wes^ 
ley  Family ;  Stevensrm,  Memoriab  of  tM  Wesley  Fam- 
ily (Lnnd.,  N.  Y.,  and  Cincinnati,  1876. 8vo  [invaluable]),, 
p. 384-4 1 3 ;  Adams,  The  Poet  Preacher  ( N.  Y.  1859. 1 6mo)  ; 
Wakeley,  Anecdotes  of  the  Wesleys  (ibid.  1869,  l6mo), 
p.  323^86 ;  Jackson,  JounuU  of  Charles  Wesley  (Lond. 
1849,  2  vols.  8vo),  selections  fn)m  his  correspondence 
and  poetr}',  with  introduction  and  notes;  Smith,  Ste- 
vens, anil  Porter,  Histories  of  Methodism  (N.  Y.  1876,. 
12mo);  Danieks  History  of  'Methodism  (ibid.  1879,  8vo. 
[see  Indices]);  Crowther,  Portraiture  of  Methodism^ 
p.  16-19;  Myles,  Chron,  Hist,  of  the  Methodists^  aim. 
1729, 1788:  Atmore,  Meth,  Memorud,  s.  v.;  Minutes  of 
the  Ctmferences  (Lond.  1788,  8vo),  p.  201 ;  Meth,  Quar, 
Review^  Jan.  1842,  art,  viii;  Tyerman,  Hfe  of  John  Wes- 
ley  (see  Index),  vol.  iii;  Wesley,  Works  (see  Index): 
Stevenson,  Hist,  of  City  Road  Chapel,  p.  148,  348;  and 
articles  in  the  cycUipsMlias. 

4.  On  his  poetry,  see,  in  addition  to  the  above  and  to 
the  authorities  cite<i  in  the  text,  Christophers,  The  Kp- 
icorth  Singers  and  other  Poets  of  Methodism  (Lond.  and 
N.  Y.  1874,  12mo) ;  Creamer,  Meth,  Hymnohffy  (N.  Y. 
1848, 12mo) ;  Burgess,  Weskyan  Hymnoloyy  (homi,  1846)  ; 
Holland,  Psalmists  of  Britain;  Symons,  Xotes  on  Meth- 
odist Hymn- writers  and  their  Hymns;  Kirk,  Charles 
Wesley,  the  Poet  of  Methodism  (1H60,  12mo);  Belcher,, 
Hist,  Sketches  of  Hymns;  Stevenson,  The  Methodist 
Hymn-book  and  Its  Associations  (Lond.  1870,  12mo); 
fA^ttd,  Qnar,  Reriew  [  Wesl.  ].  .Ian.  1869,  p.  500 ;  BibL 
Harra,  July,  1867,  p.  .^91 ;  McMnllen,  Sacred  Poetry; 
Schaff.  Christ  in  Sfwy  (N.  Y.  1M68):  Miller,  Our  Hymns, 
Their  A  uthors  and  Ot  if/in  {  I»ikI.  1867  [see  f^wl,  Qnar, 
Rerieir,  April,  18<)7.  p.  258]);  hidies'  Repository,  May,. 
1874,  p.  355;  The  Christian  Adrortite  (N.  Y.),  Oct.  7» 
1880,  p.  1.     See  works*  mentioned  in  articles  IIymnoi.- 

OGY  ;    PSAI.MODY,  l-IIUISTIAN. 

5.  The  great  mii.xioians  l^mpe,  (risrdini,  and  Han- 
del composed  lunea  for  Cliarles  Wesley's  hymns. 

Wesley,  Charles  (2),  an  eminetit  musician,  son 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  was  bom  at  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, in  1757;  was  for  many  years  organist  at  St. 
Mar\-lolmne,  and  died,  in  1834.  He  was  the  author 
of  .1   *SV/  of  Fight  Songs  (1784):  — and,  among  other 
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f)lece.s,  an   anthem   ciilitled  My  Soul  Uath  Patiently 
7'anied, 

"Wesley,  Charles  (3),  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Hngland,  son  of  Samuel  Wesley,  the  musician, ' 
and  grandson  of  CharU'8  We&ley,  A.AI.,  was  born  at 
Kidge,  a  village  near  St.  Albans,  Sept.  25, 1793.  He  was 
in^iiructed  by  his  father  until  he  was  about  twelve  years 
old;  sent  to  a  school  at  Wateringbury,  near  Maidstone; 
remained  some  years  at  St,  Paul's  School,  London ;  en- 
tered Christ  College,  Cambridge,  in  1818,  where  he  dis- 
tingui.shed  himself  as  a  logician ;  was  ordained  priest  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral  in  18*21 ;  appohited  curate  of  Ebury  ; 
Chapel,  I'imlico,  the  same  year ;  became  alternate  min- 
ister of  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Fulham,  in  1822 ;  was  for 
some  years  minister  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden ;  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  king's  household  at  St.  James's  in 
1833 ;  subsequently  became  subdeacon  of  her  majesty's 
Chapels  Royal,  confessor  of  the  household,  and  in  1847 
chaplain  to  the  queen.  He  died  at  St.  James's  Palace, 
Sept.  14,  1850.  He  published  A  Guide  to  Syllwfism 
(1832),  and  A  Short  Cominentury  on  the  Church  Cate-  ' 
chum.  See  Stevenson,  MetnoriaU  of  the  Wtiley  Family^ 
p.  539  9i\. 

Wesley  (or  Westley\  John  (I),  an  English 
clergyman  of  the  Established  ('hurch,  grandfather  of  the 
founder  of  Methodism,  was  bom  about  1630;  and  edu- 
cated at  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  was  distin- 
guished for  piety,  diligence,  and  s{)ecial  attainmenLs  in 
the  Oriental  languages.  After  graduation  he  was  C(»n- 
nected  with  the  Church  at  Melcombe,  Dorsetshire,  by 
which  he  was  sent  as  a  lay  preacher  to  labor  among  the 
seamen  and  others  at  KadifMde,  near  Weymouth.  In  1G58 
he  became  the  minister  of  Winterlx)urn  Whitchurch, 
Dorsetshire,  under  the  authority  of  Cn»mwelL  After  the 
Restoration  he  was  summoned  before  (iilbert  Ironside, 
bishop  of  Bristol,  who  dismissed  him  without  interfer- 
ence. But  he  was  afterwards  twice  imprisoned,  and  in 
1(»()]  ejected  fn)m  his  living.  He  was  then  persecuted 
from  place  to  place,  and  finally  tt)ok  refuge  in  Preston. 
He  was  then  called  to  preach  to  a  society  in  Poole,  but 
<»n  account  of  the  Five-mile  Act  |>erformed  the  duties 
of  pastor  still  residing  at  Preston.  He  was  several 
times  arrested  and  four  times  imprisoned ;  and  died  aliout 
lt)7().  Application  was  made  to  bury  him  in  the  Church 
at  Preston,  but  permission  was  refused  by  the  vicar. 

Wesley,  John  (2),  the  founder  of  Methmlism,  was 
born  at  Epworth,  Lincolnshire.  England,  June  17, 1703 
(O.  S.).  His  father,  Samuel  Wesley,  rector  of  Epworth, 
beh)nged  t^  an  ancient  family  of  high  respectability. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Annesley,  a  man 
nobly  connected,  and  the  possessor  of  a  very  exalted 
character.  To  this  remarkably  endowwl  lady  Wesley 
was  chieHy  indebted  for  his  admirable  early  training 
and  his  elementary  education.  His  nncommonlv  fine 
traits  of  character,  and  his  narrow,  not  to  say  mar\'el- 
lous,  escape  from  the  burning  rectory  when  he  was  six 
years  old,  gave  birth  in  her  mind  to  an  impression  that 
this  child  was  destined  to  an  extraordinary'  career.  She 
therefore  consecrated  him  to  (lod  with  special  solemnity, 
resolving  "  to  be  more  particularly  careful  ...  to  instil 
into  his  mind  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue." 
The  fruit  of  her  fidelity  to  this  high  purpose  was  the 
grand  and  beautiful  life  of  her  c<>n8ecrate<l  boy. 

I.  School  and  Collet/e  LiJ'f. — When  Wesley  was  in  his 
eleventh  year,  the  patn^nage  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham secured  his  admission  to  the  (])harterhouse  Sch<H»], 
London,  of  which  Dr.  Thomas  Walker  was  then  master, 
and  the  Kev.  Andrew  T(K)ke,  author  of  the  J\inthfo», 
<isher.  To  such  a  grave  and  gentle-mannered  boy  as 
was  this  poor  son  of  a  village  rector,  his  removal  f^rom 
the  peaceful  rectory  and  the  companionship  of  his  firm 
but  loving  mother  to  the  cloisters  of  a  large  "  founda- 
ti<»n''  8ch(M)l,  an«l  to  forced  ass(»ciation  with  numerous 
rude  l>oys,  whose* cruelty  to  their  juniors  was  equal  to 
their  thoughtlessness,  must  have  been  a  verj'  sore  trial; 
but  he  stood  it  bravely,  and  soon  won  a  very  high  rep- 


utation for  good  behavior,  devotion  to  study,  and  sap^ 
rior  scholanship.  When  sixteen  years  old  he  was  den- 
ed  to  Christ  Church  College,  OxfortL  Here  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  the  same  exemplar}'  diligence  s»  it  the 
Charterhouse.  So  highly  were  bis  classical  attain- 
ments esteemed  by  the  heads  of  the  univ(>rsity  that  he 
was  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  March  17. 17:11 
He  was  then  but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  yet  mrh 
was  his  reputation  as  a  classical  scholar,  a  lliitughiful  \ 

and  polishcil  writer,  and  a  skilful  logician  that  he  wu  ! 

chosen  (rreek  lecturer  and  mtnlerator  of  the  clai>!ies  only 
eight  months  after  his  election  to  a  fellowship, and  be- 
fore he  had  proceeded  master  of  arts,  t«»  which  academic 
honor  he  was  admitted  in  February,  1727. 

H.  Ordination  ttnd  Work  in  Amniiti. — After  much 
hesitation,  caused  by  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
ministry  of  the  (ios|)el  was  his  pro))er  vocal  ion,  Wcj»lfy 
had  sought  and  obtained  ordination  as  a  deacon  hr  the 
hands  of  bishop  Potter  in  Septemlior.  172i>.     The  same 
prelate  ordaineil  him  ]iriest  in  1728.    From  1725  to  1729 
his  time  was  spent  partly  at  Epworth,  as  hii>  fait-.er'» 
curate,  and  partly  at  Oxford;  but  in  the  latter  year  bis 
college  authoritii*s  insisting  on  his  rosidonce  at  Oxford, 
he  retunie<l  thither  and  tlevote<l  himself  to  the  duties 
of  his  fellowship.     In  1735,  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
he  was  strongly  urged  by  his  relatives  to  take  the  »«- 
essary  ste|>s  for  securing  the  vacant  Epworth  rectorship. 
Believing  that  he  could  be  more  useful  at  Oxford  than 
at  Epworth,  he  only  yieldwl  to  the  wishes  of  hij*  friends 
so  far  as  to  make  an  indirect  application  for  the  \\\v^ 
(Tyerman,  UV/t/*^,  i,  102, 103).    He  was  probably  pleaml 
to  learn  that  it  was  given  to  another.     Yet  in  4K*tober 
of  the  same  year  his  convictions  res|>ecting  his  duty  to 
remain  at  Oxfi»nl  were  s«>  modified  that   he  was  per- 
suaded to  go  with  general  Oglethorpe  as  a  niiM^ittiiarr 
to  (ieorgia. 

We4ey  spent  two  years  and  almost  ftnir  months  in 
(reorgia,  faithfully  preaching  to  the  coKuiiMs;  but  find- 
ing no  op|M)rtunity  to  reach  the   Indians,  as  he  had 
ho|)ed  to  do,  and  seeing  but  scant  fruit  from  his  labors 
in  Savainiah  and  adjacent  settlements,  he  returned  to 
England  in  1738.     His  ascetic  habits,  his  extreme  rit- 
ualistic practices,  his  rigid  administration  of  Church  dift- 
cipline,  his  vigonms  method  of  dealing  with  prevailing 
vices  in  the  pulpit,  and  his  highly  cultivatetl  and  re- 
fined nature  were  not  suited  to  win  the  sympathy  of 
those  rude,  self-seeking  colonists.     Had  his  character 
and  preaching  been  softened  by  that  evangelical  expe- 
rience which  he  subsequently  obtained,  hisi  missionary 
work  in  America  would  probably  have  been  more  pro- 
ductive.    Nevertheless,  it  was  eminently  beneficial  to 
himself:  and  after  his  departure  the  f»eopIe  of  Savan- 
nah, reflecting  on  what  he  had  said  aiid  dime  among 
them,  generally  admitted  his  great  worth,  and  lamented 
his  absence  as  a  serious  loss  to  the  colony. 

Wesley  was  now  nearly  thirty-five  years*  of  ag:e,  and, 
except  in  academic  circles  at  Oxford,  was  alnnM>M  an 
unknown  man.    No  signs  of  the  great  celebrity  to  which 
he  was  destined  had  yet  appeared ;  but  his  hour  was  at 
hand.     He  was  about  to  receive  that  spiritual  luaptLsm 
which  was  the  pivotal  fact  in  his  career,  but  tor  which 
it  is  quit«  pn>bable  he  would  have  spent  his  life  in  the 
gratification  of  his  scholastic  tastes,  quietly  performing  z 
the  duties  of  his  fellowship  within  the  walls  of  Lincoln^ 
0»llege,at  Oxford.    Wesley's  special  work  was  the  fruits 
of  his  religious  experience,  to  which  we  will  now  diredV- 
the  reader's  attention. 

HI.  f/ig  Rflif/ious  Erperience.  —  From  his  carliem^ 
childttiKMl  Wesley  was  uncommonly  susceptible  to  le-^ 
ligious  iuiprcssions.  He  was  reverential,  ctmscicntiooai:  * 
nrflective.nnd  grave,  far  beyond  his  years.  These  qua^Ji 
ities  were  «leveloped  by  the  religious  atmosphere  whic- — 
l>ervaded  the  Epworth  rectory,  by  the  methodical  ii^a 
struction  and  judicious  training  of  his  affectionate  at 
highly  gifted  mother,  and  by  the  influence  of  his  leai 
ed  and  devout  father.  Reared  in  this  home,  coi 
to  the  domestic  afTcctions,  to  intellectual  ctdinre,  and  to 
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plrihia]  pursuits,  his  mind  and  heart  drank  in  the 
weet  influences  of  the  spirit  of  truth  so  precociously  that 
lis  father,  impressed  by  the  consistency  of  his  child- 
ife,  admitted  him  to  the  communion  when  he  was  only 
ight  years  old.  And  he  himself  declared  that  "  until  I 
ras  about  ten  years  old  I  had  not  sinned  away  that 
rashing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  was  given  me  in 
taptisna." 

When  he  was  sent  to  the  Charterhouse  School,  he 
ras  like  a  plant  suddenly  removed  from  the  genial 
varmth  of  a  greenhouse  to  the  cold  air  of  an  unshel- 
ered  garden.  The  form  of  religion  was  maintained  in 
ts  halls,  but  the  spiritual  atmosphere  and  the  personal 
;uidance  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  were  not 
here.  Hence  the  piety  of  his  childhood  wilted.  He 
till  adhered  to  the  outwanl  duties  of  religion,  but  his 
leart  lost  the  consolations  of  the  Spirit ;  and  though  he 
ivoideil  scandalous  sins,  he  fell  into  practices  which  his 
onscience  condemned. 

In  this  state  he  entered  the  university,  where,  for  five 
ears,  while  treating  his  religious  duties  with  outward 
ispect,  he  continued  to  sin  against  his  convictions  in 
)ite  of  the  castigations  of  his  conscience.  These  were 
>  severe  at  times  as  to  induce  transient  tits  of  unfruit- 
il  repentance.  His  love  of  learning  was  too  strong  to 
iffer  his  pleasures  to  interfere  with  his  studies;  his 
i>verty  held  him  back  from  the  costly  vices  which  en- 
aved  many  of  his  college  companions,  but  did  not  pre- 
ent  biro  from  becoming  a  lively  and  witty,  though  not 
ti  immoral,  sinner.  When  twenty -two  years  of  age 
is  thoughts  were  drawn  to  more  serious  views  of  life 
y  his  father's  preying  letters,  urging  him  to  enter  into 
oly  orders,  and  by  the  light  which  broke  upon  his  con- 
cience  while  reading  the  CkritUan's  Pattern^  by  Thom- 
8  k  Kempls.  The  conversation  of  a  religious  friend, 
nd,  after  his  removal  to  Lincoln  College,  the  perusal  of 
Mw's  Christian  Perfectum  and  Strioiu  Call^  deepened 
hese  convictions,  and  led  him  to  devote  himself,  soul, 
Mxly,  and  substance,  to  the  service  of  (iod.  The  com- 
pleteness of  this  self-devotion,  combined  with  his  rare 
noral  courage  and  superior  strength  of  character,  caused 
lim  to  be  recognised  as  the  leader  of  a  group  of  under- 
;raduates  which  was  nicknamed  the  **  Holy  Club*"  by  the 
mgodly  students  and  dons  of  the  university,  who  also 
leride<l  its  members  for  their  rigid  adhesion  to  ritual- 
Hie  rules  and  charitable  practices  by  calling  them 
'Methodists." 

From  this  unreserved  dedication  of  himself  to  God 
•Vesley  never  receded.  Henceforth  he  sought  to  do 
be  divine  will  with  all  the  force  of  his  energetic  nat- 
re.  But,  owing  to  his  failure  to  comprehend  the  script- 
mi  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  only,  he  groped  in  the 
irk  through  thirteen  years  of  ascetic  self-denial,  ritu- 
iatic  observances,  unceasing  prayer,  and  works  of  char- 
r,  before  he  gained  an  assurance  that  God,  for  Christ's 
ke,  had  pardoned  his  sins.  No  sUronger  proof  of  sin- 
rity  and  earnestness  can  be  found  in  human  history 
an' is  contained  in  Wesley's  absolute  and  complete  de- 
tion  to  religion  through  those  long,  wearisome,  com- 
tiess  years  of  seeking  God  without  finding  him. 
rbaps  there  is  no  fact  more  surprising  in  his  raarvel- 
is  career  than  that,  with  his  singularly  large  per- 
>tive  powers  and  his  familiarity  with  Scripture  and 
ib  the  writings  of  the  English  divines,  he  lived  so 
\fr  without  gaining  a  right  conception  of  the  doctrine 
justification  by  faith  alone.  And  when,  on  his  voy- 
e  to  Savannah,  he  saw  some  pious  Moravians  rejoic- 
^,  while  he  was  shaken  with  fears  of  death,  amid 
e  fiiry  of  a  storm  which  apparently  was  driving  them 
to  the  jaws  of  destruction,  he  did  not  su8|iect  that  his 
%x  was  the  fruit  of  his  erroneous  views.  Nevertheless, 
B  attention  was  thereby  directed  to  the  unsatisfactory* 
atures  of  his  experience.  He  talked  much  with  some 
the  Moravian  brethren  after  his  arrival  in  Savannah ; 
it  it  was  not  until  after  his  return  to  England,  in  17.38, 
tat  Peter  Bohler,a  Moravian  preacher  in  {x)ndon,  after 
och  oonversatioD,  aided  by  the  testimonies  of  several 
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living  witnesses,  convinced  him  that  to  gain  peace  of 
mind  he  must  renounce  that  dependence  upon  his  own 
works  which  had  hitherto  been  the  bane  of  his  experi- 
ence, and  replace  it  with  a  full  reliance  on  the  bloo<l  of 
Christ  shed  for  him.  To  gain  this  faith  he  strove  with 
all  possible  earnestness.  And  at  a  Moravian  society 
meeting  in  Aldersgate  Street,  while  one  was  reading 
Luther's  statement  of  the  change  which  God  works  in 
the  heart  through  faith,  Wesley  says, ''  I  felt  my  heart 
strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ 
alone,  for  salvation ;  and  an  assurance  was  given  me 
that  he  had  taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and  saved 
me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 

Wesley  was  now  the  possessor  of  *'  constant  peace ;" 
but,  his  faith  being  yet  weak,  was  subject  to  many  fiuo- 
tuations  through  manifold  temptations.  He  therefore 
devoted  all  the  forces  of  his  mind  to  the  culture  of  his 
faith.  He  sought  association  with  the  spiritually  mind- 
ed Moravians;  jounieyeil  to  Germany;  visited  count 
Zinzendorf;  made  himself  familiar  with  the  religious 
life  of  the  Moravians  at  Herrnliut ;  conversed  freelv 
with  many  of  their  most  distinguished  men ;  and,  in 
September,  1738,  returned  to  London,  strong  in  faith  and 
prepared  to  enter  with  unbounded  zeal  upon  the  duty 
of  calling  men  to  repentance  as  Providence  might  give 
him  opportunities.  '*  I  look,"  he  said  to  a  friend,  shortly 
after  his  return  to  England, ''  upon  all  the  world  an  my 
parish ;  thus  far,  I  mean,  that,  in  whatever  part  of  it  I 
am,  [  judge  it  meet,  right,  and  my  bounden  duty  to  de- 
clare unto  all  that  are  willing  to  hear  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation." 

IV.  Beginning  of  his  Evangelistic  Work, — This  con- 
viction, the  offspring  of  his  faith  and  love,  was  the  ger- 
minal principle  of  organic  Methodism,  though  Wesley  did 
not  then  recognise  it  in  that  light.  At  this  time  he  had 
not  the  feeblest  conception  that  he  was  about  to  become 
the  builder  of  a  vast  ecclesiastical  structure.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  a  learned  clergyman  at  thirty-five  years 
of  age  so  utterly  without  a  plan  of  life  as  was  John 
Wesley  in  1738.  He  knew  that  his  heart  was  ablaze 
with  love  for  Christ  and  for  human  souls,  and  that  he 
was  possessed  by  a  passionate  desire  to  proclaim  the 
doctrine  of  present  salvation  by  faith  alone,  and  that  he 
was  determined,  cost  what  it  might,  to  be  guided  by  that 
desire.  Bevond  this  his  intentions  did  not  reach.  He 
was  a  stanch,  even  a  High,  Churchman,  and  very  natu- 
rally supposed  that  the  fruit  of  his  labors  would  con- 
tribute to  the  spirituality  of  the  Established  Church. 
Hence  Methodism  must  be  regarded  as  an  accident 
rather  than  the  result  of  a  purpose  deliberately  formed 
in  the  mind  of  its  great  founder.  It  was  the  outgrowth 
of  a  sublime  principle  wmught  into  organic  form  by  cir- 
cumstances which  could  not  be  controlled,  except  by 
the  surrender  of  the  principle  itself.  The  facts  in  Wes- 
ley's career  subsequent  to  1738  scarcely  admit  of  any 
other  satisfactory  interpretation.  Let  us  briefly  review 
them. 

There  were  several  "societies" in  I^ndon, chiefly  com- 
posed of  persons  who  were  desirous  of  spiritual  fellow- 
ship and  instruction.  Some  of  them  were  under  Mo- 
ravian teachers,  others  were  made  up  of  Churchmen. 
Wesley  very  naturally  associated  with  these  societies, 
and  preached  to  them  and  to  such  Episcopal  congrega- 
tions as  were  open  to  his  ministrations.  But  his  exceed- 
ing earnestness,  his  theory  of  instantaneous  conversion 
through  faith,  and,  above  all,  the  remarkable  spiritual 
results  of  his  preaching  gave  such  offence  to  the  vicars 
and  rectors  of  the  churches  that,  after  a  few  months,  he 
found  his  further  access  to  church  pulpits  very  general- 
ly refused,  and  his  sphere  of  operations  limited,  in  the 
main,  to  the  rooms  of  the  societies,  to  prison  chapels, 
and  to  hospital  wards.  Neither  was  there  any  proba- 
bility that  he  would  l)e  presented  to  any  church  living. 
At  this  critical  moment  his  friend  Whitefield  sent  him 
a  very  pressing  invitation  to  visit  Bristol.  After  some 
hesitation  he  went  thither;  and  his  High-Church  sensi- 
bilities were  shocked  by  seeing  that  eloquent  evangelist 
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preach  to  an  immense  congregation  in  the  open  air. 
*'  I  could  scarcely  reconcile  myself  at  first/"  he  observes, 
"  to  this  strange  way  of  preaching  in  the  fields  . . .  hav- 
ing been  all  my  life  (till  ver>'  lately)  so  tenacious  of 
every  point  relating  to  decency  and  order  that  T  should 
have  thought  the  saving  of  souls  almoi«t  a  mn  if  it  had 
not  been  in  a  church."  But  seeing  Whitefield's  field 
preaching  divinely  blessed,  he  conquered  his  life-long 
])rcjudices,  and,  standing  on  an  eminence  near  the  city 
of  Bristol,  preached  for  the  first  time  in  the  open  air  to 
about  three  thousand  souls.  Thus  the  problem  of  his 
evangelistic  career  was  solved.  The  great  purpose  of 
his  life  could  be  accomplished  in  spite  of  closed  church 
doors.  He  did  not  know  it  then,  but  he  really  made 
organic  Methodism,  with  its  itinerant  ministry,  possible 
on  that  memorable  Monday,  April  2, 1739,  when,  with  a 
courage  which  in  his  circumstances  was  truly  sublime, 
he  crossed  the  Rubicon  by  becoming  a  field  preacher. 

The  success  of  his  out-door  ministrations  soon  made 
it  necessary  to  erect  a  chapel  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  converts  at  Bristol.  Lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  people  compelled  him  to  assume  the  financial  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  enterprise.  To  protect  his  pecuni- 
ary interests  thus  acquired,  and  to  secure  the  use  of  its 
pulpit  to  himself  or  his  representatives,  he  felt  obliged 
to  vest  the  title  to  the  chapel  in  himself.  All  this,  to 
his  mind,  bore  the  aspect  of  an  undesirable  burden  forced 
upon  his  shoulders  by  unsought  circumstances.  But  it 
proved  to  be  the  inception  of  that  system  of  vesting  his 
chapel  titles  in  himself  but  for  which  the  organic  unity 
and  growth  of  the  Wesleyan  societies  could  not  have 
been  secured.  In  adopting  it^  Wesley  was  unconscious- 
ly working  on  the  foundations  of  a  Church  the  ideal  of 
which  had  not  as  yet  arisen  even  in  his  imagination. 

V.  His  First  Societies, — A  still  more  important  step 
in  the  same  direction  was  t«ken  in  London,  July  20, 1740. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  the  formation  of  a  society, 
under  his  exclusive  direction,  at  his  chapel  in  London, 
then  recently  acquired,  and  known  as  the  Founder}*. 
Six  months  before  he  had  organized  a  "  United  Society" 
in  connection  with  the  Moravians  at  Fetter  Lane.  But, 
owing  to  errors  in  theory  and  wrongs  in  practice  which 
had  appeared  among  its  members,  Wesley  thought  prop- 
er to  invite  all  who  adhered  to  him  to  separate  from 
the  Moravians.  Some  eighteen  or  nineteen  accepted 
his  invitation.  These  persons  he  organized  into  a  so- 
ciety, as  stated  above,  which,  though  not  intended  to  be 
a  separation,  either  on  his  part  or  theirs,  from  the  Church 
of  England,  must  be  reganled  historically  as  a  germ  of 
the  Westevan  Church.  Tt  was  the  nucleus  around 
which  the  societies  that  recognised  Mr.  Wesley  as  their 
ecclesiastical  head  subsequently  clustered. 

The  rapid  increase  of  his  Uniteil  Societies,  and  his  en- 
forced absences  from  them  while  on  his  evangelical 
tours,  soon  made  it  apparent  that  some  means  of  watch- 
ing over  their  spiritual  growth  was  needed.  No  plan 
presented  it,«self  to  his  mind  until,  in  Fcbruar}*,  1742, 
while  his  followers  in  Bristol  were  discussing  wa^'s  and 
means  of  paying  their  chapel  debt,  one  of  them  proposed 
that  the  society  should  be  divided  into  bodies  of  twelve, 
one  of  whom  should  be  a  sort  of  leader  to  collect  from 
each  a  penny  per  week.  Wesley  approved.  The  plan 
worked  well.  Tn  reporting  their  receipts  some  of  these 
leaders  spoke  of  having  disorderly  members  on  their  list. 
"  It  struck  me  immediat«lv,"  wrote  Weslev, "  this  is  the 
thing,  the  very  thing,  we  have  wanted  so  long."  Act- 
ing promptly  and  with  characteristic  energy  on  this 
suggestion,  he  requested  all  the  collect<>rs  to  make  par- 
ticular inquirj-  into  the  lives  of  the  members  <)n  their 
respective  lists.  Six  weeks  later  he  divitied  his  London 
society  into  similar  classes,  under  the  leadership  of 
"  earnest  and  sensible  men,"  who  were  instructed  to  gain 
"a  sure,  thorough  knowledge  of  each  meml)er  on  his 
list."  At  first  they  did  this  duty  by  personal  visita- 
tions: but  this  methml  l)eing  found  inconvenient,  the 
members  were  required  to  meet  their  leaders  once  a 
week  for  prayer  and  religious  conversation.     Thus  the 


class -meeting  originated.  It  immediately  became  » 
means  of  ''  unspeakable  usefulness ;"  indispensable,  io- 
deed,  to  spiritual  instruction  and  discipline  in  a  system 
of  itineracy  which  made  it  impossible  for  its  rainiMm 
to  perform  thorough  pastoral  work.  Wesley  iUuMntn} 
his  sagacity,  if  not  his  genius,  in  incorporating  it  into 
his  scheme  of  Christian  work.  It  is,  perhaps,  tbeoiet- 
ically  open  to  objections,  which  some  think  to  be  not 
entirely  groundless ;  yet  it  is  historically  certain  that 
it  contributed  greatly  to  the  purity  and  spread  of  Meth- 
odism;* and  it  is  assuredly  susceptible  of  such  iinprore- 
ments,  both  on  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  sides,  as  to^ 
justify  its  retention  in  the  great  churches  which  have 
grown  out  of  Wesley's  United  Society. 

VI.  OriginiUes  the  Wesleyan  Itineracy. — Obeying  the 
unsought  calls  of  Providence, Wesley  visited  other  towm 
in  the  \icinity  of  London  and  Bristol.     Wherever  be 
preached,  powerful  awakenings  and  surprising  conrer* 
sions  took  place.    This  success  begot  new  and  weightier 
responsibilities.     As  the  father  of  these  spiritual  chil- 
dren, he  felt  it  to  be  his  dutv  to  see  that  thev  vere 
properly  nurtured.    And  when  he  saw  many  of  bis  oon- 
verta  repelle<l  from  the  sacramental  table  in  national' 
churches  only  because  they  were  his  hearers,  be  felt 
compelled  to  provide  for  their  spiritual  culture  andover*^ 
!  sight.     His  choice  lay  between  making  such  provisioD 
'  or  permitting  the  fruits  of  his  labors  to  become  a  ''m{« 
I  of  sand."     Being  as  yet  a  strong  Churchman,  he  coidd 
I  not  fully  approve  of  lay  preaching ;  but,  following  nu- 
merous Church  precedents,  he  did  appoint  Mr.  Ceunick 
at  Bristol,  and  Mr.  Maxfield  at  London,  to  take  local  m>- 
pervision  of  the  societies  in  their  respective  neighbor* 
hoods,  to  hold  prayer  -  meetings,  and  to  expound  the 
Scriptures,  but  not  to  preach. 

But  circumstances  soon  arrayed  themselves  once  more 
against  bis  slowly  declining  ecclesiasticisro.     During 
his  absence  young  Maxfield  began  to  preach  in  London 
wiih  such  power  and  spiritual  fruitage  as  denM>n»tratrd 
his  divine  call.     Wesley  hastened  Imok  to  London,  in- 
tent on  putting  a  stop  to  this  irregularity.     His  moth- 
er, then  living  in  his  house,  sai<l  to  him,  **  John,  yoa 
know  what  my  sentiments  have  been ;  you  cannot  mu- 
pect  me  of  favoring  readily  any  theory  of  this  kind.. 
But  take  care  what  you  do  with  respect  to  that  yoong 
man,  for  be  is  as  surely  called  of  God  to  preach  as  yon 
are."     Thus  cautioned,  Wesley  heard  Maxfield  preach,, 
carefully  ob8er\'ed  the  fruita  of  his  preaching,  was  con- 
vinced that  he  was  called  of  God  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  then  authorized  him  to  preach  to  Metho- 
dist congregations  as  his  "  lay  helper."     Yet  he  wookl 
not  permit  him  to  administer  the  sacramenta,  becantie 
he  was  not  episcopally  onlained. 

This  unpremeditated  step,  so  rehictantly  taken,  con- 
tributed immensely  to  the  structure  which  Wesley  wa» 
still  undesignedly  rearing.     In  taking  Maxfield  as  his 
helper,  he  in  fact  inaugurated  the  ministry  of  Method-  - 
ism  on  the  basis  of  a  divine  call.     And  as  other  mentf 
equally  qualified  and  conscious  of  that  call  speedily  ap-— 
peared  among  his  converta  in  numerous  places,  he  cuuk^ 
not  consistently  refuse  to  accept  their  aid,  since  the  rap^' 
idly  increasing  number  of  his  societies  and  congregi^ 
tions  demanded  the  employment  of  more  laliorens.  Hai^ 
ing  once  admitted  the  principle,  Wesley  did  not  hesita^  m 
to  apply  it.    Hence,  in  1742,  he  had  twenty-three  hel-  M 
ers  preaching  under  his  direction ;  and  in  1744, five  yes^K 
after  his  first  sermon  in  the  field  at  Bri!itol,we  find  b'    .■ 
holding  his  first  "conference"  in  London.     It  was  co 
posed  of  .John  and  Charles  Wesley,  John  Hodges.  Hei 
Piers,  Samuel  Taylor,  and  John  Meriton,  clergymer 
sympathy  with  Wesley ;  and  Thomas  Kichards,*Thoi 
Maxfield,  John  Bennett,  and  John  Downes,  lay  hel| 
in  all.  ten  persons.    They  remained  in  session  five  di 
conversing  freely  on  questions  of  doctrine,  discipK.  rot 
and  ministerial  <luty.    Among  the  rules  adopted  fov  Jbi^ 
sistants  or  lay  helpers  was  one  requiring  them  **to   met 
in  all  things  not  according  to  your  own  will,  but  av « 
son  in  the  Gospel  to  do  that  part  of  the  work  wlikk 
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we  direct,  at  those  times  and  places  which  we  judge 
most  for  his  glory."  This  rule  recognised  Wesley's  au- 
thority to  appoint  his  lay  helpers  to  such  fields  of  labor 
as  he  judged  best;  it  made  unqualified  submission  to 
this  authority  the  duty  of  every  lay  assistant;  it  put 
into  the  rising  structure  of  Methodism  the  principle  of 
authority  which  made  an  organised  itinerant  ministry 
po^ible,  and  without  which,  in  some  form,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  it  could  be  maintained.  As  exercised  by 
Wesley,  this  authority  was  autocratic  and  practically 
irresponsible,  and  bis  acceptance  and  use  of  it  cannot  be 
justified  except  on  the  ground  that  he  believed  it  was 
necemary,  as  it  probably  was  at  first,  to  the  growth  of 
the  great  work  which  Providence  had  thrust  upon  him. 
He  saw  no  rime  when  he  deemed  its  surrender  consist- 
ent with  the  peace  and  progress  of  his  societies;  but., 
whether  (Mie  agrees  with  him  or  not  on  this  point,  one 
cannot  fairly  charge  him  with  its  improper  use.  From 
lirst  to  last  he  sought  the  highest  good  of  his  societies, 
the  bej«t  fields  of  usefulness  for  his  preachers,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  glory  of  God  in  all  his  appointments. 
So  doubt  he  made  many  mistakes,  for  he  was  human ; 
tMit,  if  ever  mortal  man  possessed  of  great  power  was 
iinaelfish  and  pure  in  its  exercise,  that  man  was  John 
Weslev. 

•  

VII.  Formulation  of  II  Doctrinal  Platform. — The  doc- 
trinal platform  of  the  Wesleyan  societies  was  formulated, 
at  least  in  its  essential  outlines,  at  this  first  conference. 
Wesley  himself  had,  after  diligent  study  while  at  Ox- 
ford, conclusively  accepted  the  Arminian  theor}'  of  gen- 
eral redemption,  and  learned  to  reganl  the  doctrines  of 
election  and  reprobation,  as  held  by  Cahnn,  with  very 
deep  abhorrence.  His  adhesion  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  teaching  of  Holy  Writ  had  brought  him  into  an 
unpleasant  conflict  with  Cennick,  his  lay  helper  at  Bris- 
tol, and  with  his  friend  and  fellow-evangelist  White- 
field.  The  latter,  having  while  in  New  England  become 
enamoured  with  its  then  prevailing  Calvinism,  took 
grave  offence  at  a  sermon  preached  by  Wesley  in  1740 
on  **  free  grace,'*  and  protested  against  it  very  severely 
in  a  letter  to  Wesley,  which  Whitefield^s  friends  pub- 
lished in  England.  Cennick  espoused  the  opinions  of 
the  letter,  and,  though  in  Wesley's  employ,  sowetl  the 
seeds  of  dissension  in  the  Bristol  society.  The  conse- 
quence was  Cennick's  separation  from  Wesley,  White- 
fieid*s  temporary  estrangement  from  his  old  friend,  and 
<he  division  of  Methodism  into  two  branches,  the  Cal  vin- 
iatic  and  the  Wesleyan.  Subsequently  the  two  friends 
'agreed  to  differ,*^  though  they  henceforth  wrought  in 
igparate  paths.  But  during  this  controversy  the  creed 
r  the  coming  Wesleyan  Church  was  practically  settled ; 
nd  ivhen  Wedey  assembled  his  first  conference,  and 
-ja  members  conversed  two  days  on  "  what  to  teach,'* 
bey  found  themselves  in  substantial  agreement  on  the 
UMiement,  election,  justification  by  faith,  the  witness 
r  tbe  Spirit,  entire  sanctification,  and  other  leading 
octrinea.  Thus  Wesley's  theological  views  became 
he  accepted  platform  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  system 
rhich  he  was  unconsciously  organizing. 

VIII.  Development  of  Wesley's  If'orit.— During  the  five 
rears  preceding  this  first  conference  great  things  had 
>een  accomplished.  Starting  from  London  and  Bristol 
IS  the  centres  of  his  movement,  Wesley  had  traversed 
the  country  from  the  Land's  End  to  Newcastle,  and  had 
formed  societies  in  numerous  towns  and  cities.  In  Lon- 
don alone  those  societies  numbered  not  less  than  two 
thousand  souls.  Their  number  elsewhere  is  not  known, 
but  it  must  have  been  several  thousands.  Forty-five 
preachers,  including  two  ordained  clergymen,  were  la- 
boring under  his  direction.  Unnumbered  thousands 
were  accostomed  to  listen  to  the  quickening  words 
which  fdl  with  unwonted  power  from  his  lips,  and  from 
tboae  of  his  devoted  and  laborious  helpers.  They  had 
much  bitter  opposition  and  harsh  persecution  to  con- 
tend with,  and  very  little  public  sympathy  to  encourage 
them.  The  lower  orders  were  steeped  in  brutality,  the 
upper  rlrniini  were  hardened  by  scepticism  and  devoted 


to  pleasure.  The  clergy  were  frozen  amid  the  formali- 
ties of  the  Establishment.  The  Dissenting  churches 
with  their  ministers,  were  too  lukewarm  to  breast  the 
swelling  tide  of  immorality  which  overflowed  the  land. 
They  were,  as  Isaac  Taylor  remarks,  **  rapidly  in  course 
to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  books."  An<l  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  English  nation  yrtL»,  to  use  the 
words  of  Wesley,  "universal,  constant  ungmlliness.'^ 
Against  this  triumphant  wickedness  Wesley,  with  hi» 
brother  Charles,  a  handful  of  spiritual  clergymen,  and 
his  little  band  of  lay  helpers,  inspired  by  hentic  faith, 
had  entered  the  lists,  determined  to  overthrow  it  and  to- 
establish  the  reign  of  scriptural  holiness  in  its  stead. 
It  looked  like  an  unequal  and  hopeless  strife.  But  he 
threw  himself  with  more  than  a  hero's  daring  into  the- 
midst  of  the  frav.  and  led  the  van  of  a  host  which,  if  it 
did  not  wholly  purify  England,  wrought  a  great  refor- 
mation in  public  morals,  poured  fresh  tides  of  spiritual 
life  into  both  the  Established  and  Dissenting  churches, 
raised  up  that  great  body  of  spiritual  men  and  women 
who  finally  constitutetl  the  Wesleyan  Church,  and  ef- 
fected a  reformation  which  broke  the  sceptre  of  ungod- 
liness and  made  England  a  comparatively  godly  nation. 
IX.  Wesley's  Extensive  Labors. — In  leading  this  great 
reformation,  Wesley  did  herculean  work.  His  evange- 
listic tours,  annually  enlarging,  soon  extended  into  all 
parts  of  England,  to  Wales,  to  Scotland,  and  to  Ireland. 
Ever  on  the  wing,  travelling  some  four  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  every  year,  he  preached  from  twice  to 
four  times  nearly  every  day.  His  audiences  were  gen- 
erally large,  sometimes  vast,  and  in  many  places  were 
disturbed  by  riotous  mobs  which,  like  hungry  beasts, 
thirsted  for  his  blood.  He  also  met  the  societies,  the 
classes,  and  the  official  boards  whenever  opportunity 
offered  or  necessity  required.  The  erection  of  thousands 
of  chapels,  the  collection  of  funds  to  pay  their  cost,  and 
the  choice  of  suitable  trustees  constantly  required  his 
attention.  The  care  of  all  his  preachers  was  upon  him. 
His  correspondence  was  immense.  He  had  a  heavy  pub- 
lishing business  to  manage.  His  journeys,  mostly  on 
horseback  until  the  feebleness  of  advanced  age  compelled 
him  to  use  a  carriage,  were  long,  tedious,  tiresome,  often 
perilous,  and  were  pursued  in  sunshine  and  in  storm, 
through  the  heat  and  rain  of  summer,  and  the  frosts^ 
winds,  and  snows  of  winter.  Not  unfrequently,  espe- 
cially during  the  beginning  of  his  career,  they  involve<l 
many  privations,  severe  hanlships,  and  much  physical! 
suffering.  He  usually  read  while  travelling,  even  when* 
on  horseback,  and  thus  kept  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  current  literature  of  his  times.  He- 
also  wrote  several  original  books  and  numerous  pam- 
phlets on  passing  events.  He  edited,  wrote,  translated, 
or  abridged  not  less  than  two  hundred  miscellaneous^ 
publications,  which  he  published  and  sold  through  his 
preachers  for  the  benefit  of  his  societies.  Every  public- 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  society,  such  as  the 
Sunday-school,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  circulation* 
of  tracts,  charitable  associations,  popular  education,  andi 
the  like,  occupied  his  thoughts,  moved  his  sympathies,, 
called  forth  his  co-operation,  and  exhausted  his  purse. 
His  eyes  were  open  to  every  detail,  no  matter  how  mi- 
nute, that  concerned  the  growth  of  his  societies  or  the 
increase  of  the  kingdom  of  (irod.  He  was  always  at 
work  when  awake,  yet  was  never  in  a  hurry.  His  in- 
dustry and  activity  never  were,  never  can  be,  exceeded. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  itiner- 
ant minifitry  he  travelled  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
miles,  and  preached  more  than  forty-two  thousand  ser- 


mons. 


Under  this  unexampled  leadership,  continued  through 
half  a  centur}',  the  organization  which  was  begun  with 
the  feeble  society  at  Fetter  Lane,  London,  in  1739,  had 
developed  in  1790  into  a  powerful  body  consisting  of 
five  hundred  and  eleven  preachers,  laboring  on  two  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  circuits,  which  covered  vast  territories 
in  (yreat  Brit^iin  and  Ireland,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
America ;  and  numbering  in  it«  fellowship  over  one  hun- 
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•dred  and  twenty  thounand  Ktids.  Besides  this  enrolled 
roembership,  tlicre  won*  at  least  four  times  as  many  per- 
sons worshipping  in  Methwiist  congregations.  These 
swelled  the  number  of  his  adherents,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  to  at  least  half  a  million  of  souls.  But  outside 
of  this  aruiv  of  avowed  adherents  there  was**a  multi- 
tude  which  no  man  could  number/*  who  had  been  spir- 
itually and  morally  benefited  by  the  movement  which 
this  truly  marvellous  man  had  inaugurated,  and  which, 
for  half  a  century,  he  guided  with  almost  unexarapletl 
wisdom  and  energy. 

X.  His  Ihath.—Xy^  could  not  chill  the  zeal  of  this 
apostolic  man.  Despite  of  itii  burdens  and  infirmities, 
he  wotdd  not  slacken  his  lalxirs  until  the  approach  of 
death  benumbed  his  powers.  Eight  days  tiefore  his 
death  he  preachetl  hiM  last  sermon  at  Leatherhead,  near 
London.  His  physical  nature  then  gave  way.  Agrad- 
iml  sinking  of  his  physical  forces  followed, during  which 
his  mind  was  generally  clear,  his  faith  strong,  his  peace 
perfect,  his  hope  triumphant.  On  March  %  1791,  he 
(Mssed,  '^  without  a  lingering  groan,**  into  the  felicities 
of  the  blessed  life,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
His  remains  were  interred  iu  the  burial-ground  of  City 
Road  Chapel. 

Wesley  left  no  children.  In  Februar>',  1761,  he  bad 
married  the  widow  of  a  deceased  London  merchant 
named  Vazeille.  It  was  an  unfortunate  marriage.  The 
lady  could  not,  or  at  least  did  not,  enter  into  sympathy 
with  her  husband's  great  life-work.  She  shrank  from 
the  toil  which  his  incessant  journeying  involvetl,  and, 
after  a  short  time,  refused  to  accompany  him  to  his  a|>- 
pointments.  Neither  would  she  cheerfully  consent  to 
his  almost  constant  absence  from  home.  Hence,  after  a 
few  years,  they  lived  a|)art.     She  died  Oct.  8, 1781. 

XI.  J'ersoiutl  Appearance  and  Character, — When  he 
was  forty-one  years  of  age  Wesley  was  described  by  Dr. 
Kennicott  as  being  **  neither  tall  nor  fat.  .  .  .  His  black 
hair,  ()uite  smooth  and  parted  very  exactly,  added  to  a 
peculiar  composure  iu  his  countenance,  showed  him  to 
be  an  uncommon  man."  Tyerman  says,  "In  person 
Wesley  was  rather  lielow  the  middle  size,  but  beauti- 
fully proportioned,  without  an  atom  of  superfluous  flesh ; 
yet  muscular  and  stmng,  with  a  forehead  clear  and 
smooth,  a  bright  penetrating  eye,  and  a  lovely  face, 
which  retaineti  the  freshness  of  its  complexion  to  the 
latest  |ieriod  of  his  life.** 

As  a  preaclier  Wesley  was  calm,  graceful,  natural, 
and  attractive.  "  His  voice  was  not  loud,  but  clear  and 
manly."  He  lAas  not  an  orator  like  Whitefield,  but  bis 
preaching  was  remarkable  for  unctiori,  compactness  and 
transparency  of  style,  clear  and  sharply  defined  ideas, 
|M)wer  over  the  conscience,  impressiveneas  and  author- 
ity. 

In  social  life  W^esley  never  trifled,  bnt  he  was  always 
cheerful.  He  was  an  admirable  conversationalist,  full 
of  anecdote,  witty,  courteous,  gentle,  serious,  and  at  ease 
with  both  rich  and  poor.  Though  naturally  irritable, 
he  was  master  of  himself,  and  was,  in  all  respecta,  ^'  a 
Christian  gentleman."  A  more  charitable  man  proba- 
bly never  existed.  His  benevolence  was  only  Iimite<l 
by  his  reaources.  After  reducing  his  personal  expenses 
to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
his  health  and  respectable  apf>earance,  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  income  in  works  of  charity. 

If  a  man*s  work  is  the  measure  of  his  mind,  Wesley 
must  be  ranked  among  men  of  the  highest  intellectual 
order.  A  nature  that  could  impress  itself  as  his  did  on 
his  generation,  that  could  create  and  govern  almost  ab- 
solutely an  organization  such  as  he  called  int4t  cxintence, 
must  have  been  truly  regal — born  to  rule.  Had  he  [hw- 
aessed  a  more  philosophical  imagination,  and  had  he 
given  himself  t(»  speculative  thought,  the  world  might 
have  rated  him  higher  among  its  profound  thinkers 
than  it  does.  There  is,  however,  no  valid  reason  for 
doubting  his  capacity  to  pursue  succesnfully  almost  any 
department  of  human  knowledge.  His  journals  and 
other  writings  show  that  he  had  a  rare  aptitude  and 


appetite  lor  both  reading  and  thinking;  but  the  practi- 
cal cast  of  his  mind  led  him  to  avoid  speculation,  and 
to  turn  his  knowledge  to  account  in  a  roultiiude  tA 
channels  running  iu  the  direction  of  the  one  chosen  lim 
of  his  life.  Yet  the  clearness  of  his  thoughts  while  ir 
led  men  to  underestimate  their  depth,  showed  the  far. ' 
reaching  penetrativeness  of  his  mind.  His  {>crceptiuo 
of  things  and  their  relations  was  rather  intuitive  thin 
the  residtanr  of  a  slow  and  tedious  process  of  reaioning. 
His  mind  was  therefore  less  a  workshop  than  s  window 
through  which  he  viewed  the  facts  of  nature,  ilie  cooTfe 
of  human  histnrv,  and  the  revelations  of  H«lv  Writ, 
with  such  clear  vision  as  enabled  hiui  to  present  them 
to  men  with  a  mental  force  so  logical  and  authurilative. 
and  in  a  style  so  terse  and  direct^  that  their  juH^mentA 
were  convinced,  their  affections  won,  and  their  «ilb 
subdued  by  the  truths  he  uttered. 

Wesley's  mind  was  constructive  in  all  its  tendencies. 
Had  it  been  destructive,  he  would  have  spent  much  of 
his  force  in  efforts  to  pull  down  the  National  (-harcb, 
which  was  nearly  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  nnn"  when 
he  b^^n  his  itinerant  career.  He  did  n(»t  do  this,  be- 
cause his  genius  moved  him  to  build,  not  to  deKiror. 
So  strong  was  this  tendency  that  it  restrained  his  nat- 
ural com bativeness,  which  was  large,  limiting  it  toitach 
vigorous  defences  of  what  he  lielieved  to  be  vital  truth 
as  he  deemed  absolutely  needful  to  prevent  hu  work 
from  being  hindered  b}'  the  attacks  of  his  many  adrrr- 
saries.  This  con8tructi%*e  instinct  moved  him  to  in^e 
organic  form  to  a  novel  system  of  itinerant  preaching; 
it  led  him  to  organize  the  fruits  of  his  lalwr  into  mi- 
eties,  by  which  he  liopeil  not  to  supersede  or  rival  the 
Kpisi^opal  Church,  but  to  fan  its  exfiiring  spiritual  life 
back  to  healthful  action.  Ihit  circumstances  ww 
stninger  than  his  ho|>e!'.  and  the  stnicture  he  erected 
became  the  Weslevan  Church. 

Wesley's  character  was  remarkable  for  its  perfect 
unity  and  coherence,      lie  was  governed  in  all  he 
thought,  felt,  and  did  by  that  single  pnrfNise  which  he 
avowed  at  the  banning  of  his  evangelical  career,  when 
he  aflirmed  his  belief  that  God  had  called  him  "to  de- 
clare unto  all  that  are  willing  to  hear  the  glad  tiding 
of  salvation."    This  conviction  shaf)ed  his  life.    It  dwelt 
in  his  conscience;  it  absorbe<l  his  affections;  it  gurent- 
ed  his  will;  it  floweil  into  all  the  activities  «»f  hislif«f: 
it  sustained  him  under  hardships  and  trials:  it  accounts 
for  the  pecidiarities  of  his  career.     The  roost  scrutiniz' 
ing  search  fnuls  nothing  contrary  to  it,  either  in  hi> pri- 
vate, social,  or  public  Ufe.     Such  absi>lute  coherence  i^ 
rarelv  found  in  human  character.     In  W^ef4ev  it  ia  e^ 
obvious  that  it  goes  far  towards  accounting  for  tk^^ 
marvellous  degree  of  penonal  power  by  which  he  ra"!*^ 
so  alisolutely  and  yet  so  |)cacefully  over  his  societi*^ 
Men  submitted  to  his  rule  because  thev  saw  that    '^^ 
rule<i  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  triumph  of  a 
principle ;  that  he  held  on  to  his  great  |i(*wer,  not 
cause  he  was  ambitious  or  loved  power  for  its  own  sa  ^^ 
but  because  he  l)elieved  the  spiritual  welfare  of  tb^^ 
santis  riHjuireil  him  to  keep  the  reins  in  his  own  han^  ^ 
That  this  belief  amounteil  to  a  siiicere  conviction  is  e^  "^ 
dent  from  the  fact  that  in  1773  he  wrote  to  the 
Fletcher  begging  him  to  prepare  to  succeed  him, 
cause  he  was  sure  that,  after  his  death,  his  soci< 
could  be  held  together  only  by  placing  supreme  po' 
in  the  hands  of  one  leader.     But  Fletcher's  death 
him,  at  a  later  period,  to  change  his  miiuU 
other  man  whom  he  could  safely  trust  with  his  sa| 
power,  he  began  to  train  the  **  Yearly  Conference 
govern  both  itself  and  the  connection.     This  be 
not  by  surrendering  his  power  while  living,  but  bv 
mitting  the  conference  to  direct  affairs  under  hu 
|)ervision.     When  satisfieil  by  this  experiment  th 
would  be  safe  to  convey  his  p«iwer  to  that  body,  b^e*  £ 
ecuted  a  •*Deed  of  Declaration,"  to  take  effect  tSa^r'hi 
death,  by  which  the  government  of  his  societicc*.   '^ 
appointing  |H»wer,  and  the  use  of  his  chapels  and  ^heir 
properties,  were  placed  in  perpetuity  in  the  banUi  of 
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•ne  hundred  preachern,  and  their  succeflRors  in  office  to 
le  chosen  from  the  body  of  Wesleyan  preachers.  Had 
Lesley  <leemed  it  safe  to  make  this  Uifal  transfer  of  his 
K)wer  during  his  lifetime,  be  would,  no  doubt,  have 
lone  s(».  The  fact  that  he  permitted  his  conference 
o  exercise  both  legislative  and  executive  powers  for 
everal  years  before  his  death  is  proof  enough  that  he 
lid  not  cling  to  power  for  its  own  sake.  His  aim  was 
lot  his  own  honor,  but  the  good  of  his  belovc<l  societies. 

XIL  WesLn/'s  Writings,  —  Wesley's  writings  and 
ompilations  were  important  factors  in  his  evangelistic 
rork.  Knowing  ignorance  to  be  a  sturdy  foe  to  godli- 
es8,  he  used  the  press  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  pulpit 
■om  the  very  beginning  of  his  itinerant  career  to  the 
ay  of  his  death.  Ue  consecrated  his  pen  to  the  g^eat 
ii'rpojie  of  his  life.  He  had  the  ability  to  win  a  high 
^Illation  as  an  elegant  writer;  but,  despising  the  mere 
mise  of  men,  he  wrote,  as  he  preached,  in  the  style  and 
sanner  he  believed  best  adapted  to  win  men  to  Christ, 
n»  mont  important  productions  were  his  Sermtnu,  num- 
•ering  one  hundred  and  forty-one.  They  are  remark- 
ble  frr  the  terseness  and  purity  of  their  style,  in  which 
lot  t  word  IS  wasted ;  the  transparency  and  compact- 
leas  of  their  thoughts;  and  a  logical  force  which  is  not 
ubtle,  but  the  fmit  of  a  "  keen,  clear  insight."  A  first 
eries  of  his  S^rmoru  was  published  in  1771:  —  his 
rrandtttion  of  the  \fw  Tfgttttntmtj  with  Notes  ([»nd. 
755),  which  won  approval  from  many  eminent  schol- 
iT«;  the  text  for  "many  happy  corrections  of  the  Au- 
itaorized  Version  C  the  nntfs  for  conciseness,  spiritnali- 
y,  acuteness,  and  soundness  of  opinion : — his  Joumahj 
irhich  portray,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  course  of  his  remark- 
ible  life,  and  are  exceedingly  curious  and  entertaining. 
The  first  part  was  ixsued  in  1739;  nineteen  more  parts 
It  irrepnlar  inter\*alB: — his  appeals, entitled  An  Earned 
Appeal  to  Men  of  Rejison  and  Relujifm  (written  in  1741), 
imi  A  Further  Appeal  to  Men  of  Reason  and  RelvjioH 
[publisheil  1744-45,3  pts.).  These  masterly  appeals  are 
icute,  searching,  and  powerful  in  thought,  forcible  in 
»tj'le,  anil  singulariy  tender  in  spirit: — his  Treatise  on 
(hif^inal  Sin,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  which 
WBS  so  conclusive  that  the  doctor  never  attempted  to  an- 
iwer  it,  though  he  promptly  replied  to  every  other  wri- 
er who  controverted  his  opinions.  Besides  these  works, 
Vesley  wrote  many  controversial  articles,  which  were 
ublished  separately.  In  1778  he  began  a  monthly 
iag;aztne  (The  Arminian  Magazine),  which  he  contin- 
e«l  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  also  wrote  a  Church  flig- 
ny  (in  4  vols.) :— a  ffittory  of  Eru/land  (in  4  vols.) : — 

Cnrnpendinm  of  Natural  Philosophy : —a  Dictionary 
f  the  English  Language: — separate  Grammars  of  the 
«ng^lish,  French,  I>atin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages: 
-a  Compendium  ofl^ogic,  etc.  HLs  original  prose  works 
lied  fourteen  closely  printed  volumes;  his  commenta- 
ies,  compilations,  and  abridgments  form  a  list  of  one 
tundred  and  nineteen  publications  in  prose,  one  of  which, 
ntitled  A  Christian  Library,  contained  fifty  volumes, 
ieftides  these  prose  works,  he  published  fifty-two  sepa- 
ate  works  in  poetry,  the  joint  productions  of  himself 
uid  his  brother  Charles;  and,  lastly, five  publiciitions  <m 
nuiiic,  and  collections  of  tunes.  That  all  this  literar\' 
irork  should  have  Ijeen  accomplisheil  by  a  man  whose 
life,  for  half  a  century,  was  a  scries  of  journeys,  is  an  as- 
toniataing  fact,  "Looking  at  his  travelling,"  remarks 
Tyennan,  ''the  marvel  is  how  he  found  time  to  writ«; 
and,  looking  at  hia  books,  the  nuir\'el  is  how  he  found 
time  to  preach."  An  edition  of  his  principal  prose 
works  is  published  by  the  Methodist  IkK)k  Oncem 
f  N.  Y,)  in  seven  octavo  vohimes. 

XIII.  Literature, — See  The. Journal  of  the  Rer,John 
W&slfy ;  Southey,  fAfe  of  .John  Wesley,  and  the  Risw 
ami  Prtpgres*  of  Methodism;  Clarke,  Memoirs  of  the 
Wesley  Famityi  Whitehead,  Life  of  John  WesV>y ; 
Crowther,  Portraiture  of  Methodism ;  Watson,  Life  of 
Rev.  John  Wesley  ,*  Smith,  History  of  Wesleyan  MethwU 
ism  ;  Moore,  lAfe  of  Wesley ;  Taylor,  Wesley  and  Meth- 
idumf  Stevens,  The  History  of  the  Rf*ligious  MoKement 


of  the  Eighteenth  Century  called  Methodism;  Tyerman, 
Life  and  TimeM  of  the  Rev,  John  Wesley,  Founder  of 
the  Methodists ;  Jackson,  Life  of  Rev,  Charles  Wesley ; 
Myles,  Chronological  History  of  the  Methodists ;  Drew, 
Life  of  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.;  Ilampson,  Life  of  Wes- 
ley,    (D.W.) 

VTesley,  John  Thomas,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minister  and  missionary,  was  born  at  Burton  in 
1844,  and  died  Dec  19.  1875.  Mr.  Wesley  from  early 
youth  was  a  devoted  follower  of  Christ ;  graduated  at 
Hackney  College  in  1870,  and  was  ordained  at  York 
Street,  Dublin,  where  he  secured  the  warm  afifection  and 
esteem  of  the  Church.  lu  1874,  uuder  the  auspices  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  he  sailed  for  Madagascar ; 
readily  acquired  the  language ;  and,  during  bis  few  years 
of  labor,  became  a  great  power  in  the  mission  field,  and 
an  honor  to  the  Church.  See  (Lond.)  Cong,  year-book^ 
1877,  p.  42L 

Wesley,  Samuel  (1),  AM.,  an  English  Episcopal 
clergyman,  son  of  John  and  grandson  of  Bartholomew 
Wesley,  and  father  of  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of 
Metho<lism,  was  bom  at  Winterboum  Whitchurch,  Dor- 
setshire, in  1662.  He  began  his  studies  in  the  free-school 
in  Dorchester,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  went  to  an 
academy  in  London,  where  he  remained  about  three 
years.  He  was  then  transferred  to  the  Stepney  Acad- 
emy, conducted  by  the  learned  Nonconformist  Edwanl 
VeaL  This  academy  being  broken  up  at  th6  end  of  two 
years,  he  was  sent  to  the  academy  of  Charles  Morton  at 
Newington  Green,  where  be  remained  until  the  summer 
of  1688.  During  the  entire  period  of  his  academical 
studies  he  was  expected  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the 
Dissenters.  He  even  wrote  letters  and  satires  against 
the  Episcopal  clergy  under  the  advice  of  the  Noncon- 
formist ministers.  His  change  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
is  thus  accounted  for  in  the  words  of  his  son,  John  Wes- 
ley :  "  Some  severe  invectives  being  written  against  the 
Dissenters,  Mr.  S.  Wesley,  being  a  young  man  of  consider- 
able talents,  was  pitched  upon  to  answer  them.  Thi» 
set  him  on  a  course  of  reading,  which  produced  an  effect 
very  different  from  what  had  been  intended.  Instead 
of  writing  the  wished-for  answer,  he  himself  conceived 
he  saw  reason  to  change  his  opinions,  and  actually 
formeil  a  resolution  to  renounce  the  Dissenters  and  at- 
tach himself  to  the  Established  Church.  He  lived  at 
that  time  with  his  mother  and  an  old  aunt,  both  of 
whom  were  too  strongly  attached  to  the  Dissenting  doc- 
trines to  have  borne  with  any  patience  the  disclosure 
of  his  design.  He  therefore  got  up  one  morning  at  a 
very  early  hour,  and,  without  acquainting  any  one  of 
his  purpose,  set  out  on  foot  to  Oxford,  and  entered  him- 
self at  Exeter  College."  He  entered  as  a  servitor  and 
pauper  scJiolaris,  and  helped  to  support  himself  with  his 
pen  during  the  next  five  years,  graduating  June  19,, 
1688.  Seven  weeks  after  this  time  he  was  ordainefl 
deacon  at  Bromley  by  Dr.  Sprat,  bishop  of  Rochester. 
During  the  year  immediately  following  his  ordination 
he  served  a  curacy  at  a  salary  of  £28.  He  was  then 
appointetl  chaplain  on  board  a  man-of-war  at  a  salary 
of  £70,  and  held  the  ofllce  one  year,  during  which  he 
began  his  Life  of  Christ,  He  was  during  the  next  two 
years  incumbent  of  a  curacy  in  I^ndon  on  a  salary  of 
£30,  to  which  he  added  during  the  second  year  £30  by 
his  f>on.  He  then  married  Susannah,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Annesley,  an  eminent  Nonconfomiist  divine. 
This  occurred  (probably)  in  the  spring  of  1089.  In  1691 
he  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  South  Orrasby  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  also  acted  as  domestic  chaplain 
to  the  marquis  of  Xormanby.  This  nobleman  desired 
Mr.  Wesley  to  be  raised  to  an  Irish  episcopate,  but  the 
plan  was  not  favore<l  either  by  the  crown  or  archbishop 
Tillotson.  Mr.  Weslev  remained  at  South  Ormsbv  five 
years.  About  1694  or  1695  the  mansicm  which  had 
been  occupied  by  tlie  man^uis  of  Normanb}-  was  rented 
to  the  earl  of  Castleton,  who  was  a  dissolute  man ;  and^ 
greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  rector,  kept  mistresses  whc 
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were  thrown  in  contact  with  his  family.     The  marquis  the  author,  by  William  Nichob,  in  1862.     He  is  bat 

wa»  a  man  of  similar  liaUits.  and  an  event  occurred  in  known,  however,  by  his  hymns.     See  Stevaisoo,  Me- 

the  summer  of  1(>90  which  occasioned  the  removal  of  moriaU  of  the  Wesley  Family, 

tlie  rector  to  another  place      It  is  thus  related  by  J«»hn        Wesley,  Samuel  (3).  an  eminent  musical  genioi 

\\esley:  -The  marquis  of  Normanby  had  a  liouse  ,n  of  England,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  WesliJ.wM 

the  parish  <.f  houth  Ormsby,  where  a  woman  who  lived  y^^  ^^^^  24,  1766.     He  composed  the  <.ratorio  of  fttfi 

with  hun  usually  resided.  This  lady  would  be  intimate  ^^^^  ^e  was  eight  vears  of  age,  and  in  his  later  v«i. 

with  n.y  mother,  whether  she  would  or  not.     To  such  ^e  was  considered  the  most  remarkable  extemix/rwe- 

an  nitercourse  my  father  would  not  submit.     Coming  ^^    ,3^^^  in  Europe.    Among  his  com|««itioi.8  wm,« 

tn  one  day,  and  hndmg  this  intrusive  visitant  sitting  arandMaa*  for  the  chapel  of  pope  PiusVI:_aCo»,pfc/. 

with  my  mother,  he  went  up  to  her,  took  her  by  the  ,^,^„^  ,j,^  ^^^  Cathedrals  of  the  Church  of  Kngla^- 

hand,  and  very  fairly  handed  her  out.     The  nobleman  anthems,  sonatas,  and  duets  for  the  pianoforte,  and  to). 

resented  the  affront  so  outrageously  as  to  make  it  neces-  u^t^ries  for  the  organ.     He  died  Oct.  11,  1837.   See 

sary  for  my  father  to  resign  the  living.      In  1696,  hav-  (Lo„,,  )  Gentletnan^s  Magazwe,  1837.  ii,  544. 
ing  dedicated  his  Life  of  Chruit  to  queen  Marv,  he  was       ,^     ^        a  x. 

presented  bv  her  with  the  living  of  Epworth*  Lincoln-       Wesley,  Susannah,  a  remarkable  Chnstianwom- 

shire,  wheri  he  died,  April  22,  1735.     For  four  or  five  *"'  ^*^«  "f  ^™"^*  Wesley,  Sr.,  an«l  mother  of  John  lod 

vears  he  al«)  had  the  rectorv  of  Wroote,  a  little  vilUge  CharlesW^ley,  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  leira- 

near  Epworth,  which  hanlly  paid  his  curate.     In  1734  ^^  Nonconformwt  divme  Samuel  Annesley.  LLD.,iDd 

he  resigned  it  to  his  son-in-law,  John  Whitelamb.    Mr.  ^»f  ^^  »"  London,  Jan.  20,  1669.     AUnit  the  year 

Weslev  was  always  poor  in  this  world's  goods.      He  ^^^»  ^^^^  »*»«  ^*»  y«^  thirteen  years  of  age,  she  re- 

had  nineteen  children,  had  to  assist  poor  reUtions,  in-  """"ce^^  Nonconformity  and  gave  her  adherence  to  the 

eluding  his  widowed  mother,  met  with  many  reverses,  P^rc"  of  England.     In  1689  she  became  the  wife  of 

and  never  had  more  than  £200  a  year.     He  was  a  man  ^"""^^  ^^  ^^l^.y*  ^»  ^*^"™  «h«  ^^  nineteen  chiMro. 

of  great  learning,  of  large  benevolence,  loval,  devout,  and  The  great  service  she  did  for  the  world  was  acoompluh. 

conscientious  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  ^^  ^^^S^\y  through  her  thorough  training  of  her  chil- 

He  is  frequently  mentioned  as  a  Too'  *nd  a  High-  ^^^^'     "f"^  '"^t*^^  "^  teaching  and  governing?  them 

Churchman,  but  he  was  no  bigot.     He  rejoiced  in  the  ^*»  pecuhar  to  herself,  and  is  fully  descrilied  in  a  letter 

work  done,  at  Oxford  by  his  sons  John  and  Charles,  ^*»  h«'  »«"  Jo^n,  dated  Epworth,  July  24,1732.    They 

which  gained  for  them  the  name  of  Afethodist*  and  ^^""^  ""^  ^*"g*»^  ^  ^«^  ""»»>  t»»«y  ^^"^  «^«  >'«*"<^ 

The  Holy  Club.    He  penned  the  following  words  Dec.  ^h*^"  they  learned  the  alphabet  in  a  few  day^andbe. 

1,  1730 :  "  I  hear  mv  son  John  has  the  honor  of  being  «*"  ^  ^^^  ^^"^  "^^'  ^^^  »  !"»«» «»^  ^^^^  *  short  pwr 

«tyled  the  *  father  of  the  Holy  Club.'    If  it  be  so,  I  must  fe''«P*^'  mastenng  it  perfectly.     She  was  a  womtn  of 

be  the  grandfather  of  it ;  and  I  need  not  say  that  1  had  "^"'"K  intellect,  and  employed  her  best  powers  m  the 

rather  anv  of  my  sons  should  be  so  dignified  and  dis-  Performance  of  her  maternal  duties.     She  was  a  model 

tinguished  than  to  have  the  title  of  His  Holiness."    He  "»"ther,  and  her  sons  owed  a  great  deal  of  their  wccea 

was  a  prolific  writer.     Among  his  works  mav  be  men-  ^^  ^^  prudent  counsels.     Many  incidenU  remwn  on 

tioned,  a  volume  of  poems  called  J/«p«^r*  (1685)  :~rAe  "^^^^  ^^»<^*^  illustrate  her  singular  independence  of 

Life  of  Christ,  an  Heroic  Poem  (1693)  .-The  Pious  character,  as  weU  as  her  womanly  deference  to  lepu- 

CommunicafU  Rightly  Prepared,  eU:.  (1700)  .-History  »n«te  authority,    tor  a  prolonged  pericxl  she  shaifd  the 

of  the  GUI  and  New  Tesiamait  (1701)  .-Dissertations  on  fortunes  of  her  husband  m  a  country  parish  with  a  slint. 

/A«/?ooiLo/Vo6, in  Latin  :-and  several exceUent/Tymiu.  ^  mcome;  but  throughout  she  maintained  an  active. 

He  was  one  of  the  editors  and  chief  contributor  to  the  cheerful,  and  consistent  piety.      The  family  of  which 

Athenian  Gazette,     Sec  Tverman,  Life  and  Times  of  ^^ey  were  the  joint  heat!  was  a  remarkable  one  in  many 

the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley;  Clarke,  The  Wesley  Family;  res|KK;ts,  and  to  its  peculiarities  she  c*>ntribute(l  her 

Stevenson,  MemoriaU  of  the  Wesley  Family;  and  the  ^"^^  »^?''^-     ^^^^f  ^^^^  husband's  death,  she  remained  • 

numerous  Lives  of  John  and  Charles  Weslev.  ^^^^  ^»""e  ^^J^  ^""^  daughter  Emilia,  and  then  resided 

"Wesley,  Samuel  (2),  A.M.,  an  English  clergy-  ^»^*^  *»^'  *^"  •^****"  »"  London,  and  became  his*  judicioo* 

man, son  of  the  Kev.  Samuel  and  Susannah  Weslev,  wis  ^^^^'^^"^  »»  carrjmg  out  his  great  work.     Previous  vo 

born  in  London,  Feb.  10, 1690.     His  mother  uugh't  him  ^'"^^  ^<^«*'*»»  ^^\  experience  was  very  clear,  much  roor^ 

to  read  at  the  age  of  five  vears,  and  laid  the  foundation  ^J^"^"}  formerly,  though  she  seems  to  have  been  a  tn^ 

of  the  scholarsliip  which  *he  afterwanls  acquired.    He  ^j^ristian  aU  her  days.     She  died  in  London.  July  ^^ 

was  sent  to  Westminster  School  in  1704,  and  was  admit-  ^J-*-'  «"f.  ^'*»  ^""^  »"  B""!»"*  ^'^^'^^  *»»«^re  her  «^ 

ted  king's  scholar  there  in  1707.    He  was  employed  for  a  ♦^"*»"  «1fl»vered  the  funeral  discourse.     See  StevensotfS^* 

time  in  the  liouse  of  Dr.  Sprat,  bishop  of  Rochester,  to  ^^'^''^orwls  oj  the  W  esley  Famtly, 

read  to  him  at  night,  and  in  1711  was  elected  to  Christ       Wesleyan   Conference,  AusTRAUAif.  is  tli  ^ 

Church,  Oxford.    He  remained  there  a  little  more  than  general  designation  of  the  r^ular  Methodist  body  ii 

one  year,  when  he  received  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  en-  that  province  of  the  British  empire, 
tered  into  holy  orders.     He  officiated  as  usher  in  West-        I.  Origin  ami  History. — Methodism  in  Australia  an 

minster  School  for  the  next  twenty  years.     Here  he  New  Zealand  has  had  the  marks  of  Divine  Providene^ 

became  familiar  with  lord  Oxford,  Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  and  stamped  upon  it  from  the  beginning.     Colonization  ha:^ 

other  Tory  poets  and  statesmen,  though  he  associated  been  both  a  source  of  relief  and  of  impoverishnoent  tc^^ 

with  Addisfm  and  others  of  his  class.  In  1732  he  l)ecame  the  mother-country  of  England.     EUurly  in  the  secom^ 

head-master  of  Hlundeirs  free  Grammar-school  at  Tiver-  decade  of  the  19th  century,  the  master  and  mistress  oT^ 

ton,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  Nov.  6, 1739.    He  Mr.  Wesley's  charity-school  at  Great  Que«i  Street,  Loo-^ 

'  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  infirmary  set  up  at  don,  were  sent  out  as  teachers  to  Australia.     An  Eng-^ 

Westminster,  now  St.(ieorgc's  Hospital.     He  belonged  lish  penal  colony  had  existed  there  some  years,  and,  \i0 

to  the  High-Church  party,  and  did  not  co-operate  with  onler  to  raise  the  character  of  the  people,  many  of  Umo^ 

.Tohn  and  Charles  in  their  "  Methodist"  labors ;  but  he  released  convicts,  teachers  were  first  wanted.     A  fei^ 

often  encouraged  them  in  their  zeal  for  good  works,  agricultural  emigrants  had  settled  in  New  South  Wales* 

only  cautioning  them  against  such  excess  as  would  in-  and  amimg  them  Messrs.  Bowden  and    Hoskina,  twC 

jure  their  health.     He  is  represented  as  an  excellent  schoolmasters,  who  bad  gone  oat  in  1811,  recomrocndei/ 

preacher,  and  often  exercised  bis  talents  in  that  direc-  by  Joseph  Butterwortb,  H.  P.,  to  take  charge  of  the 

tion.    Like  other  members  of  the  family,  he  was  highly  charity-school  in  Sydney.    They  were  Methodiata,  and, 

gifted  in  poetry-.     The  first  eilition  of  his  |M>ems  was  desiring  to  have  the  advantages  of  the  Methodist  cia» 

published  in  1736 ;  a  second,  with  additions,  appeared  meeting  in  their  new  home,  commenced  the  first  on  the 

In  1743.     A  new  edition  was  published,  with  a  life  of  evening  of  March  6,  1812.     Twelve  persons  met  at  the 
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L'<iiDiiieiK*ement,aiul  they  resolved  to  apply  to  tho  Meth- 
iHlists  in  England  for  a  mis8U)nary.  Mr.  Samiii'l  l^'i^li, 
who  had  convenied  with  Dr.  (.'-oke.  had  oflferod  liia  ser- 
vices as  a  missionary,  and  the  application  from  New 
South  Wales  having  reached  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  he  se- 
cured the  services  of  Mr.  Leigh,  ordained  him  for  the  | 
wurk,  procured  for  him  a  license  to  preach  from  the  lord 
mayor  of  London,  and  he  sailed  from  Kngland  in  Febru- 
ar\',  1815,  landing  at  Port  Jackson  Aug.  lU  of  the  same 
year.  The  progress  of  the  mission  of  Metliodism  in 
/lu8tralia  from  that  day  forward  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  a  feeling  of  astonishment  and  delighL  In  1820 
tfetboilism  was  introduced  into  Van  Diemen*u  Land ;  in 
S'J'J  it  reached  the  Friendly  Islands  and  the  neighl)oring 
roups;  in  1823,  New  Zealand;  in  1835,  the  Fiji  Islands 
"eleoniGti  their  first  Methodist  missionary;  in  1838  a 
lis^sion  was  commenced  in  South  Australia;  and  in 
efii9.  Western  Australia.  Thus,  within  a  quarter  of  a 
^iitury,  the  whole  country  was  visited  by  Methodist 
liaaionaries  where  there  was  population  to  whom  they 
uulil  minister.  The  pioneers  who  early  united  their 
flforts  tu  those  of  Samuel  Ix'igh  were  John  Waterhouse. 
Valter  Lowry,  Benjamin  Carvosso,  and  John  II.  Bum- 
•y,  foHowed  by  others  who  are  still  lal>oring  there, 
.nil  their  valuable  and  useful  services  will  preserve 
heir  memories  fresh  in  the  country  for  many  genera- 
ions. 

The  marvellous  triumphs  of  Christianity  in  nearly 
ill  the  hnralities  named  were  equalled  only  by  the  he- 
roic devotion  of  the  miflsionaries  and  their  wives.  It 
ivoukl  not  be  possible  to  describe  the  scenes  of  degrada- 
tion and  ferocity  which  they  had  for  many  years  to 
oonfrunf.  The  Life  of  Samuel  Leiyh  (an  octavo  vol- 
ume of  59<)  pages)  and  the  Kev.  James  BuUcr's  Forty 
Yrum  in  \ew  Zealand  are  two  works  which  supply 
i^uch  a  variety  of  valuable  and  interesting  facts  de- 
.«*criptive  of  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  Methodism  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  that  any  abridgment  of 
their  contents  would  be  impossible  in  tlie  compass  of 
thers**  pages. 

It  is  due  to  the  convict  class  of  the  inhabitants  to 
record  that  many  of  them,  after  their  conversion,  be- 
^.nae  the  mo.-tt  active,  energetic,  and  us(>fui  helpen*  of 
he  ^iKxl  cau.se.  Amoni;  them  have  been  class-lead- 
ns,  .stewards,  local  preachers,  and  some  have  l)€come 
'calthy,  and  devoted  much  of  their  subHtanee  to  tlie 
•ect'utn  of  Methodist  chun^hes,  parsonages,  and  sch<M>ls. 
r.  L.ei:jh  records  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  convicts, 

r.  K -.  who  was  an  etlucated  Irishman  designed  for 

le  bar,  but  who,  for  forgery,  had  been  MMitenced  to 
'ath,  that  he  was  converted  while  in  his  Irish  priwjn, 
id  hail  his  sentence  commuted  to  trans|)ortation  for 
!e.  His  MethoilUt  friends  gave  him  a  Bible  to  Ih;  his 
»nnpanion  in  his  banishment.  He  read  the  Bible  aiul 
turjjy  to  hw  fcllow-awvicts;  and  his  intelligent,  con- 
sktcnt  Christian  life  soon  secured  him  his  lil>erly.  He 
in;2;ht  a  scho4)I,  prcache«l  in  the  villages  on  the  Sabbath, 
ml  commenced  the  first  Methodist  class -meeting  at 
V''ind:<or  in  1812.  In  his  humble  way,  he  was  probably 
he  tirsc  Methodbt  preacher  in  the  southern  world.  The 
neinliers  gathered  by  this  young  Irishman  held  the 
\THt  Methodist  love-feast  in  that  cH>untry  on  April  3, 
l>^12.  The  missionaries  sought  out  many  of  the  ban- 
ished ones,  and  in  many  instances  they  had  re|)ented 
and  found  mercy  at  the  hands  of  (iod.  The  morning 
of  eternity  alone  will  tell  how  many  of  thr^se  children 
of  crime  and  punishment  will  l>e  welcomed  in  heaven 
hy  parents  and  friends  who  seldom  mentioiie<l  their 
names  on  earth. 

Mr.  Leigh  was  a  most  faithful  and  )u>rr)ic  man,  and 
he  soon  witnessed  the  erection  of  thrr .;  small  chapeht. 
one  each  at  Sydney,  Windsor,  and  (*astlen;agh.  Four 
Sunday-schotils  were  opened,  and  a  MetlnMlist  Circuit 
was  formed  which  included  fifteen  preaching -places, 
extending  150  miles.  After  three  years  of  hard  toil, ' 
Mr.  Leigh  welcomed  Walter  Lowry,  on  May  1,  1818,  as 
his  first  colleague,  and  so  rejoiced  was  he  on  meeting 


that  he  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  The  aborigines 
as  well  us  the  criminals  were  accesnible  t(»  the  mission- 
aries; but  the  preachers  were  ex|M>sed  to  insults  and 
hardships  which  cannot  be  realized  in  the  present  im- 
proved condition  of  the  country.  They  performed  long 
rugged  journeys,  and  often  slept  on  Ijoanis  or  on  the 
bare  earth,  with  their  saddle-bags  as  pillows  and  over- 
coats for  covering;  but  they  witnessed  such  triumphs 
as  more  than  compensated  them  for  all  their  sufferings. 
The  foundations  of  Australian  Methodism  were  thus 
laid  broad  aiul  deep,  and  possibly  that  form  of  religioQ 
may  ultimately  dominate  in  that  vast  country. 

Cheered  by  the  pro8{)Cct  whioh  was  o|HMiing  bi*fure 
him,  Mr.  Leigh  returned  to  England  in  1820  to  plead 
for  more  men  to  extend  the  work,  and  he  took  out  with 
him  William  Ilorton  and  Thomas  Walker.  The  latter 
intended  to  open  a  station  among  the  natives,  among 
whom  he  commenced  to  labor :  but  owing  to  their  no- 
madic character  the  suc*cess  did  not  justify  the  continu- 
ance of  that  station  after  1828.  jVnother  and  more  sat- 
isfactorv  effort  was  made  in  183(),  when  a  new  station 
was  opened  at  Port  Philip,  South  Australia,  with  two 
missionaries,  and  one  at  Perth,  Western  Australia.  In 
18i)8  Methodism  was  introduced  into  Geelong  by  two 
missionaries.  These  men  endur  immense  hardships. 
They  acijuired  the  native  languages,  translated  |H>rtions 
of  the  Scriptures,  commenced  sch(M)ls,  established  print- 
ing, wrote  and  published  school-books,  and  founded  a 
training  institution  for  native  preachers  and  teachers. 
At  each  station  the  missionaries  conducted  a  farm  on 
which  the  people  were  tatight  agriculture,  the  farms 
supplying  the  preachers  with  a  large  portion  of  their 
income  in  those  earlv  davs. 

Mr.  Horton  commenced  his  labors  in  Tasmania,  or 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  1820.  The  population  there 
was  utterly  demoralized,  both  convicts  and  natives. 
Among  the  former  were  found  a  few  who  had  been 
Methodists,  who  had  repented  of  their  evil  doings,  and 
had  commenced  a  society  class,  and  were  erecting  a 
chapeL  The  mission  pros|>ered  there,  under  the  foster- 
ing smile  of  the  govenior,  who,  seeing  the  good  results 
of  the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  in  1827  ap])lied  for  ad- 
ditional preachers,  offering  to  pay  their  passage  (»ut  and 
partial  supp<»rt  on  arrival.  In  1832  William  Butters 
commence<l  a  new  station  at  Port  Arthur,  another  con- 
vict settlement.  Successive  cjovemors  testified  to  the 
value  of  these  missionaries'  labors  among  the  convicts, 
and  in  18^)7  the  work  was  extended  by  the  arrival  of 
four  more  preachers. 

A  survey  was  made  of  the  progress  of  the  mission  on 
that  continent  in  1839,  when  they  were  reported  to 
be  nine  missionaries,  570  members  of  society,  and  922 
scholars.  To  extend  and  consolidate  the  work,  the  Rev. 
John  Waterh(»usi>  was  ap|K>inted  general  superintendent 
of  all  the  Australian  ami  Polvnesian  missions;  but  his 

ft  ' 

exhaustive  and  earnest  laU»rs  ended  his  earthly  career 
in  three  years,  though  the  work  was  extended.  Will- 
iam Binnington  lioyce  succeetled  him,  and  he  became 
the  president  of  the  first  Australian  Confen^nce  in  1855. 
Samuel  Ix*igh.  on  his  return  fn>ni  F^ngland  in  1821, 
made  an  inroad  on  New  Zealand.  His  first  experiment 
was  not  encouraging.  On  entering  one  of  the  native 
villages,  he  passed  twelve  human  heads,  tattcxMHl,  placed 
on  the  pathway.  That  sight  helped  to  determine  him 
to  endeavor  to  disfjcl  the  darkness  and  misery  which 
prevailed.  He  secured  the  help  of  Messrs.  Turner  and 
White,  and  commenced  a  mission  at  Wagarea,  on  the 
north-east  coasL  Thev  were  surroimdeil  bv  ferocious 
and  savage  men.  One  day  Mr.  Turner  saw  several 
chiefs  seated  at  a  fire,  roasting  one  of  their  slaves  be- 
tween two  logs  of  w<km1,  to  make  them  a  meaL  These 
natives  became  more  enlightened,  the  work  prospered, 
natives  were  converted,  chapels  were  erected,  and  much 
gcKxl  was  done;  but  in  1827  war  broke  out,  the  mission 
was  stop|)ed,  and  the  missionaries  fled  to  Sydney.  In 
1828  they  returned,  at  the  invitation  of  (»ne  of  the  chiefs, 
and  commenced  a  new  mission  at  Maugungu,  which  for 
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two  years  made  but  little  progresa.  After  1830  the 
work  revived,  conversions  iucreaaed  rapidly,  more  mia- 
aiunariea  were  acnt,  and  so  aatisfactory  was  the  conduct 
of  the  people  that  one  of  the  missionaries  in  1834  wrote, 
''In  reverential  behavior  in  the  house  of  God,  the 
awakened  aborigines  were  a  pattern  even  to  Europeans, 
and  tokens  of  many  kinds  were  given  that  a  glorious  work 
was  beginning  in  New  Zealand."  Those  signs  proved 
tnie.  Deputations  were  sent  from  the  Southern  Island  to 
the  roissitmaries  f(»r  preachers  and  teachers;  more  mis- 
bionaries  were  uent  out,  who  soon  mastered  the  langtiage 
of  the  natives;  books  were  written  and  translated;  a 
printing-press  was  established ;  chapels  and  8ch<K>l8  were 
erected;  and  an  institution  for  the  training  of  native 
preachers  was  established.  The  blessings  of  ciyiiized 
life  followed  the  diffusion  of  Christian  principles ;  and 
iu  1854,  when  it  was  determined  to  unite  the  mission 
stations  in  New  Zealand  with  those  in  Australia,  to 
form  one  Conference,  the  Rtpori  of  the  condition  of  the 
3Iethodist  minions  in  New  Zealand  exhibited  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  Cha|)els.  105;  other  preaching-places, 
148 :  local  preachers,  322 ;  catechists,  5 ;  members  of  so- 
ciety, 4500;  attendants  at  public  worship,  il,0(X);  mis- 
sionaries, 20.  So  ably  had  the  missionaries  conducted 
their  financial  enterprises  that  in  1854  the  entire  debts 
on  their  chapel  property  in  New  Zealand  were  only 
X360.  After  such  a  satisfactory  report,  there  was  no 
opi>osition  to  the  union  of  the  latter  mission  with  Aus- 
tralia. There  were  also :  Sunday  -  schools,  188 ;  day- 
scliools,  88;  pupils,  5846.  Such  were  the  results  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since. 

The  South  Sea  Islands  form  an  important  part  of  the 
Australian  Methodist  Church.  Walter  L<iwrj'  com- 
menced a  mission  in  IVtuga  in  1822,  but  it  was  given 
up  in  182:^.  In  1826  John  Thomas  and  John  Hutchin- 
son resumed  the  work,  and  in  1827  they  were  joineil 
by  William  Cross,  Nathaniel  Turner,  and  another,  and 
that  gracious  work  was  commences!  which  has  resulted 
in  bringing  the  whole  population  of  those  islands  un- 
der the  influence  of  Christianity.  There  are  no  records 
in  histor}*  which  can  compare  with  th(»se  of  the  history 
of  Christianity  in  the  various  islands  of  the  South  Seas 
for  the  completeness  of  the  overthrow  of  heathenism, 
idolatry,  infanticide,  cannibalism,  with  all  their  attend- 
ant horrors;  and  the  establishment,  in  their  place,  of 
churches,  cha|H.*ls,  schools, parsonages;  the  whole  |»opu- 
lation  within  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  ceiitur}-  em- 
bracing Christianity  and  learning  to  read  and  write;  and 
the  intHNluction  and  practice  of  all  the  customs  of  civ- 
ilized life.  When  John  Thomas,  who  still  lives,  visited 
the  Hawaii  Islands  in  1830,  he  was  startled  t(»  find  the 
king  and  the  people  had  alyandoned  paganism  and  were 
worshipping  the  tnie  Cod,  and  their  idol  temples  were 
either  burned  or  converted  into  dwelling-houses.  Dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Tonga,  where  the  mission  had  appeared  to 
fail,  the  king  of  the  Hawaii  Islands  had  l)een  converte<l, 
and  on  his  return  brought  with  him  a  Christian  native 
and  his  wife.  The  king,  leading  his  people  by  exam- 
ple, was  baptized,  and  he  had  a  chapel  erected  in  which 
fifteen  hundred  i)eo]iIe  could  worship.  In  but  a  short 
time  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  roasters  and  servants, 
embraced  the  new  hlu^  or  religion.  The  king,  a  man 
of  fine  presence  and  intelligence,  took  the  name  of 
(ieoi^e,  and  his  wife  that  of  Charlotte.  King  Geoi^e 
carried  the  intelligence  of  their  conversion  to  the  king 
of  Vavau,  who,  on  hearing  and  seeing  the  changes 
which  Christianity  hail  wr(»ught,  with  a  thousand  of 
his  people  at  once  rencmnced  |wganism,  and  the  visitors 
remained  a  long  time  teaching  the  people  the  elements 
of  Christianity.  A  press  was  cMablished,  and  IxHtks 
printer!  by  thousands  and  scattered  broadca-^t  on  the  nu- 
merous islands.  The  press  was  to  the  people  one  (»f  the 
greatest  marvels  they  had  known.  Hymn-l»o<iks,  cate- 
chisms, and  {)ortions  of  Scripture  were  distributed  by 
thousands,  the  natives  being  the  voluntary  agents  em- 
ployed; and  ver\'  soon  hundreds  of  these  natives,  male 
an«l  ft'umlo,  including  chiefs  and  their  wives,  were  cm- 


ployed  as  teachers,  cUm- leaders,  exhorters,  and  local 
preachers,  the  |)eople  learning  to  reafi  with  avidity, ind 
the  missionaries'  wives  teaching  the  art  of  cutting  oat 
clothes  and  sewing,  as  well  as  other  domestic  and  lue 
ful  arts.    The  news  of  these  ct>n versions  spread  far  aod 
wide,  and  canoes  laden  with  inquiren*  came  a  distancrof 
three  hundred  miles  to  si>e  what  Christianity  had  done, 
and  these  returned  themselves  to  spread  the  tidings  of 
the  new  religion.     So  the  work  went  on  till  July.  ]&\, 
when  there  bn»ke  out  on  several  islands  a  great  spirit- 
ual  revival.    Men,  women,  and  children,  chief:*  aod  peo> 
pie,  all  shared  in  the  out|Kiuring  of  the  Spirit, and  on 
one  day  (July  27)  Mr.  Turner  records  that  "m»t  fewer 
than  one  thou^and  S4»nU  were  converteil,  not  only  fnmi 
dumb  idolh.  biti  I'mm  Satan  to  (iu<l.^     A  lilile  later  be 
reconls,  "  Within  the  past  six  weeks  the  number  of 
converts  is  2262."    For  a  week  they  held  prayer-meet- 
ings six  times  daily,  ami  as  many  as  a  thousand  pennos 
were  on  their  knees  at  the  same  time,  seeking;,  flooe 
crying  earnestly,  for  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of 
sin.    Such  earnest  crying  for  mercy  was,  [terhapa,  never 
before  witnessed  on  earth. 

King  George  became  first  a  class-leader,  then  a  local 
preacher,  and  his  whole  life  was  now  devoted  to  the 
elevation  of  his  people.     He  released  all  his  slave*,  and 
had  a  mission  church  erected  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  t 
thousand  of  his  peo[)le  being  employed  in  its  erection. 
The  king  had  the  spears  of  his  ancestora  fixed  as  the 
rails  Air  the  communion-table,  and  two  clubs  fonnetly 
adored  as  deities  were  placed  as  pillan  to  the  frolpit' 
stairs.    The  king  himself  preached  the  opening  sennoo, 
and  thousands  of  people  attendetl  the  opening.    ^^ 
were  some  of  the  results  of  one  of  the  greatest  revivals 
ever  known.     In  no  other  portion  of  the  miM^iou  field 
have  so  many  native  laborers  been  raised  up,  and 
schools,  chapels,  and  parsonages  adorn  moat  of  the  i4- 
ands.     The  whole  population  has  embraced  Chrifltiu- 
ity. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Young  in  1858  visited  thoee  iblanda, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia  as  a  deputation  from  the 
English  Conference  to  make  the  arrangements  fur  the 
union  of  all  the  churches  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
That  union  was  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  has  worked 
admirably  for  o%'er  a  quarter  of  a  century*.     At  the  time 
the  Australian  Conference  was  founded  it  included  near- 
ly 200  preachere  and  some  40,000  communicants;  the 
societies  were  nearly  all  self-supporting,  and  XIO.OOO 
was  ainiually  given  for  missions  alone.     Since  that  pe- 
riod every  department  has  advanced.     In  1880  there 
were  reported  in  that  conference  438  ministere  and 
69,297  church  mendiers.     The  Methodist  membenhip 
of  the  Australian  churches  is  now  just  equal  to  the  total 
membership  in  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's death.     In  another  half- century  the  Australian 
churches  will  probably  sum  up  as  many  members  as 
the  parent  societj*. 

When  the  Jubilee  of  the  Wesleyan  Sliastonar}'  Soci- 
ety was  celebrated  in  18(>4,  a  large  meeting  was  held 
in  Australia  in  that  connection,  and  a  fund  was  then 
opened  which  soon  reached  £12,000,  the  money  being  ' 
s|»ent  in  the  erection  of  a  Wesleyan  college.    Alx»ut  the  -= 
same  time  another  institution  came  into  existence  at_: 
Melbourne,  the  erection  of  the  Wesleyan  Emigrant*"' 
Home  at  the  cost  of  £3500,  towards  which  the  colon iaM 
government  voted  £1000,  from  a  conviction  of  its  phil — 
anthropic  character.     That  temporary  home  has  beei3( 
a  blessing  to  multitudes  on  their  arrival  in  the  coloajr* 
without  friends  to  greet  them. 

II.  Church  Ortuwizfttion  and  Polity, — In  these  re- 
spects the  Australian  Conference  is  in  accordance  with 
the  ftarent  society.  Ministers  and  laymen  unite  in  coo- 
ducting  the  annual  conferences;  and  occaaionally  min- 
isterial deputations  are  sent  to  the  outl^^ng  churches 
to  rejMirt  upon  and  encourage  them.  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
Rathlx>ne  and  Wat  kins  went  over  the  miaaions  in  the 
South  Seas  in  1869,  and  reported  moat  eDoounigin|;ly' 
of  their  advancement. 
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raImB  Mtlhaliil  Sfa/uTu-i.— The  Mluwing 


1B.3M  I  law.. 


4M 


'.  /.tff  nrttor,— The  liicnuurc  which  b«1nnK»  to  tb'n 
Hi  uf  Ihe  M«IlHMliU  Church  reUlen  cliieUy  In  the 
ih«<l  liii>)(ni|ihi(a  uTlhe  miiiimet*  who  have  Jie<l  in 
rnrk :  r*c  /,./'  ';/"  '*'  R'r-  Siimarl  M^.  by  Alex- 
r  Strahm,  a  bumII  iwtavo  volume  of  ft!h!  pll({e^  with 
ail,  i»  die  biuiiurour  hintijrical  kimwInlKeof  Stolh- 
1  ill  Aii»tr«li».    Wm.  K  Ihiyi 


rfl/.^«. 


»t  HUioi^i 


He  h 


ilK  iu  Svilm-j-  (n  ISiD"  uf  . .  . 
I  iiiher  wiirlu  not  ipluliiiK  lu  AiiiUralii.  Jiaivn 
T,  Forts  Ytari  in  Sue  Xiikiml,  iaetadiaij  a  Permu- 
,rnilirt,m  Acanalo/.UiiOridoiH,iiml  n/lht  ChrU- 
uiti-R  and  CitoohfUuii  :f  the  Conulrg  (1878,  «vo, 
i|i.),  B  wiirk  ■•f  much  mill  p»rm«iienl  value,     Ltfi 

II.  HHrnbg.  •rilk  a  Bri*/  llUlorg  iflhr.  Xew  Zta- 
J/un.>«,l>yAlfreilB«rrei[(l«oi,l-.iuiis374pp.,wiih 
ail.  ihrre  eiliiumal.  .lamita  Calvert,  t'ifi  iixl  Ike 
H.  the  MiiMon  hiaciry,  editci  by  (^ifkc  Slringer 
•  (IH.^,|irMi  Hv<i.436  |ip.>,  valuable  Tor  factii  iifhiii- 
Mr.  Ualvrn  ha*  tlu  printed  a  Uller,  tfa  the  /.[/e 
,*B  ll«nl.  [).niii  Carfiill,  A.SL,  A  fh/HUilbm  >■/ 
.,lirr  liUloHi  Alinrk  m  Ih'.  Walffnn  MinmmiriH 
■  Frmllg  /W.in,ii(IH4-2,BvD,«pp.);  «lii.>  J/«»cn'rt 

!■».  Miitfinrn  C'lrffUl,  iaeladUvj  Xalirei  a/tie  Pms- 
ll' rhriiikiiu'n  in  Tcn^i  ow*  >'>>  (1845,  IBmo.am 
Ihmi'l  J.  Iittiprr,  Ike  Shipm-erM  Marimer  iohI 
•roa-um  Ckiirgr,  ■  sermnn  by  Ke*.  Dr.  Jotwon  (lH6ii, 
n  Hv.^«7 1>|>.).  -Inhn  Hunt,  Mrmoiro/lke  Rrr.  U: 
S  J/«no*».»  W  *  f ■rimrf/j  oW  fiji  Mamb  ( IH68, 
>,  tV  pp.f.  I.ifi  o/lhr.  Rrr.JokH  HuM,  J/wnnuiiry 
'  VnimAnlt  (IHAa,  I  Jmn,  278  pp.).  Jlmn  J.  Jnbwm. 
.  .1  «jrf»(iM,  nM  .VoM  <»»  'Ar  IVay  <1MII2,  8»i,  2N1 
■)■  inl'moii^;  review  nf  llie  wnrit.  Walter  Lnwry, 
mi/  -in  Mlmmiirg  I'itil  !•>  lir  .WUhim  ui  llir  .SbhH 

in  (KIT  ntnm.iKMI  pp.).  A  SmrnlJaHnml  i'/ » 
hmfS  VM  tn  III'  fnMHUg  awl  Fiji  M-imb  it  IKiUI, 
.1  bv  Ihe  Kev.  Elijah  H.-.le(iaimi,il7p[v).  I-tll-r 
I  /*■-  H'r.J-t.  II.  FUrhef  (Aiicklauil.  1>«1, 8™,  llKi 
William  MiriMer.  .4  lliii:r.l  -fn'nl'San  ilinmn, 
,  Urir  rom«f>»«u-«i  to  ]Kn  (^mall  Hvo,  .M7  pp.). 
rt  Ywng,  Tlir  ,S'W*Af-«  H'liffr/,  journal  cif  a  ilrpuia- 
littat  Ihe  Wenleyaii  (^nifireiiw  ti>  Sew  ZeaUnil-- 
iwria,  Anatnlia,  and  Taiimaiiia  ( IHol,  I  jnio,  444  \ip. : 
■mewnkinSpto.).  ((i..l.S.) 
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WKSLRVAN  COSFKRENCE,  Fuks.ii.  I'li.ler 
Ihiii  heail  vv  i<ni\nM:  In  give  a  staCemiriit  a(  llii:  Hinvacl 
i)f  W»>li'VHiii9n)  actiwn  the  En[[li»h  (Jhaiiiicl. 

I.  Oi-viii  ami  //uMni'J.— ^llelhiiiliHii  hul  l«  struc^'le 
hanl  ami  long  tn  iihlain  a  home  in  Fraik-e;  liut  llie  ff- 
of  manv  years  were  at  leiiglh  miwiieil  willi  mf.- 
.\i>  narly  aa  IT7»  Meth<>li<«  fiHiiHl  ilk  way  rr»ni 
NewruuiiilUnil  lu  Jersey,  one  oT  the  Channel  InlwiJsiip- 
[Hnuie  Fraiiee.  Some  auhlien  in  a  rei^nieiit  rnim  Kug- 
*  tu  Jeney.  beiutf  MelhmlisM,  cirrieil  their  reli({><>i) 
(hem,  and  a  small  aociety  waa  rurmed.  Tbcy  ap- 
to  Ur.  Weiley  fur  a  preacher,  and  Kulwrt  Carr 
Urackenbury,  Esq.,  a  wcallhy  layman  who  euuKI  apeak 
h.  win  nent  by  Mr.  Wesley  in  help  llie  caiiK  (here. 
In  ITKT)  Dr.  Cuke  visiled  Ihe  isUnil.  ami  in  17Kii  Adam 
e  was  appuinteil  to  iho  Xnrman  Irlaniln  li>  uaiK 
Mr.  Brnckenbury,  In  1787  Mr.  Wraley  "pent  a  fortnight 
II  Ihe  iilanilis  preachinfc  ami  exhnniiig  from  liniiae  to 
iiute.  The  ]Hwiile  aiMembleil  in  the  evening!!  by  bun- 
reds  in  hear  him.  Mr.  Wealey  rimwaw  Ihat  Metltod- 
tn  from  lh«M  islanils.  having  nich  frequent  inlereouras 
ith  France,  wnuhl  souii  take  llieir  reliKwn  there  also. 
1  17!W  Ihe  Kev.  John  ile  Qiiellevitle  and  Mr.  Juhn  An- 
el  viHitcd  Kume  i>f  the  villuRefl  in  Nurmaiidy ;  and  find- 
\y^  umall  euugrvgatiinis  nf  French  Fnitpnlinta,  joined 
them,  and  Ijegan  by  piving  iiersinial  experiencea  of  con- 
'  >n.    This  awakened  sym|ialhy,aiid  the  people  de- 


lu  (luenu 


lay  preach* 
nil  was  oniaineu  in  1791  l>y  Ur.  O'ke  in  preach. 
iimraeiiced  liislalioraatCnurcelle.    Ur.  Coke  ' 
n  lu  I>atiis  lakinfjwiih  him  Ur.  Uetjuellevil 


bireil  a 


nfori 


Id  Mr. 


ippreiited  cliurch 
in  l>aris  r<ir  £lon,  whieh  woulil  hold  two  tlimisand  per- 
Minii.  Thin  will  show  ihe  low  Mate  In  which  religiun 
hail  then  fallen.  Infidelily  won  rampant,  Ihe  prieMs  had 
all  been  killeil  or  banishvil,  and  any  pgnion  remaining 
did  not  favor  the  new  reliRiini.  The  opposition  to  Mr. 
Uahy  broke  down  hi*  heal(h,and  enileil  in  hi*  prema- 
ture death.  Ur.  Coke  «wn  found  that  Pan*  wa*  not 
favorabte  to Melhodimn.and  retired.  Seed  was  sown  in 
several  village*  in  Normandy,  which  was  not  alloweil 
10  die;  hut  the  Kevolution  following  ao  quickly  on  Iheae 
eSi>rts  arre*le>l  farther  progress  (hen. 

In  the  hiilnry  nf  Methodi*m  in  many  placet,  when 
one  door  i»  closed,  Divine  Providence  open*  another. 
Sn  it  was  in  France  For  years  religion  in  every  ronn 
hail  been  nearly  ex liiiguisbed.  The  war  with  Napoleon 
Buiiaparte  liad  resulted  in  the  capture,  by  England,  of 
thonnands  of  French  prisnnei*:  and  eleven  large  ships 
of  war  formed  the  pri*nn-hiime*  of  those  men  in  the 
river  Meilway.  tn  lltIO  the  Kev.  William  Toase  be- 
gan tu  visit  the  ship*  and  speak  (o  Ihe  soldiers.  He 
was  heanl  gUillv;  and  began  to  preach  and  dintribnte 
Freiu>h  Dible*,  ami  converts  were  the  result.  \n  IHII 
Conference  appuinteil  )Ir.  Toase  a  mitsinnary  to  Ihe 
French  ship*  in  Ihe  Medway.  The«p  soldiers  were  iil- 
tinutely,  alter  1815,  returned  to  tlu'ir  liuinr*,  and  they 
took  their  religion  and  Hibica  with  ilnni;  niid  so  the- 
way  was  prepared  for  the  renewed  intr<><lii<:tiun  uf  Meth- 
uilism.  This  time  it  wulabe|iermaiient:  and  ahlimigh 
it  hat  had  a  alow  ami  struggling  existence,  yet  the  *ta- 


wills) 


it  ho*  « 


tvniled  lari^ly. 

Anrr  llw  iwarr  of  1K14,  anme  Kvangclist*  again  com- 
men>!e.I  lo  InlKir  in  Normandy;  but  Ihe  return  uf  Ituna- 
|iarle  fnnn  Elba  rau*«l  them  in  dee  for  safety,  leavi tig 
a  nmall  Miriety  of  r>iurtepii  memlwra,  which  was  increased 
to  iwenty-five  during  the  year.  After  the  battle  of 
Watrrkw,  and  the  return  home  of  piisonen,  Ihe  Rev. 
William  Tnase  went  to  France,  and  hail  Iticliard  Ko- 
bans  and  Benjamin  Franklaml  as  hi*  vollragiiv*.  In 
1818  Charles  Couk  followed  them.  Ile  studied  llie  Ian> 
goBge.  and  m  thoHiughly  intereMed  hiiDHiiirm  thcpco- 
|ile  tlial  for  forty  years  he  devoted  all  hi*  time,  slrenrth, 
and  energy    to   promutiDg  Methodiam   among  U:^iib 
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He  is  considered  the  chief  founder  of  Methodism 
in  that  country,  giving  not  only  liLs  own  life,  but  the 
lives  of  liiri  two  itons,  to  the  same  work,  both  of  whom 
are  as  well  known  in  America  as  in  France.  Mr.  Ontk 
became  a  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  when  he  died,  in  July, 
1858,  Merle  d'Aubii^ne  wrote  concerning  him,  **The 
work  which  .lohn  Wesley  did  in  Great  Britain  Charles 
Cook  has  done,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  on  the  Conti- 
nent.'" The  English  C4Miference  of  1824  appointcil  Mr. 
Cook  to  commence  a  Methodist  mission  in  Palestine; 
but  the  difficulties  being  so  great,  and  funds  not  avail- 
able, Mr.  Cook  did  not  leave  Franco.  He  preacheil  his 
first  sermon  in  that  country  in  December,  1818.  The 
■tirst  district  meeting  was  held  in  April,  182U,  when  there 
Avere  present  five  preachers — brethren  Toase,  OlHvier, 
Hawtrey,  Cook,  and  Henry  de  Jersey.  The  first  love- 
feast  was  held  the  week  after  the  district  meeting,  and 
it  proved  to  be  au  occasion  of  much  good,  and  was  long 
remembered. 

Up  to  the  year  1832  the  progress  was  slow  and  dis- 
<eouraging :  but  the  surrounding  circumstances  sufficient- 
iy  accounted  for  that  state  of  things.  The  Conference 
•of  1833  sent  the  Rev.  Robert  Newstead  to  give  the  mis- 
sion a  new  start,  and  the  members  were  nearly  doubled 
the  first  year.  In  1834  James  Ilocart  joined  the  mis- 
sion, and  he  has  since  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the 
work.  He  still  survives;  and  at  the  English  Confer- 
ence of  1880  he  made  a  ()owerful  and  impressive  appeal 
•on  behalf  of  the  extension  of  Methodism  in  France.  In 
1835  Matthew  Gallienne  joined  the  mission;  be  devot- 
ed manv  vcars  of  valuable  service  to  the  cause,  and  his 
son  is  at  the  present  time  tutor  in  theology  of  the  young 
men  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The  reinvigorated 
mission  soon  showed  signs  of  the  new  power  infused 
into  it.  Robert  Newstead  found  in  1833  a  total  mem- 
l)ership  of  one  hundred  and  eleven;  in  eight  years  just 
one  thotisand  were  addetl.  Eight  years  after  came  an- 
other Revolution  and  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy, 
which,  followed  by  increased  difHcnlties  in  conducting 
religious  worship,  soon  resulted  in  the  loss  of  nearly 
three  hundred  members.  Peaceful  times  followed,  and 
Dr.  Cook  lived  to  see  the  number  of  ministers  raised 
from  4  to  30,  and  the  members  from  29  to  1446 — prog- 
ress which  would  have  been  thought  small  in  any 
country  excepting  Catholic  France 

In  1852  France  was  organised  into  a  separate  con- 
ference, and  atiiliatsd  with  England.  It  had  then  17 
preachers  and  77(3  members.  France  was  divideil  into 
Xwo  districts :  and  in  1853  Jean  Paul  Cook  joined  the 
mission  as  a  catechist.  He  has  since  been  one  of  the 
most  devoted  and  successful  of  its  pastors.  There  were 
-then  only  nine  circuits  in  all  France.  It  had  long  been 
under  consideration  to  make  the  older  missions  of  Meth- 
odism self-sustaining,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  London  desired  to  be  relieved  of  the 
management  of  it«  operations,  and  thereby  give  the 
French  people  greater  facilities  for  useful  and  extended 
operations.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Beecham,  one  of  the  general 
secretaries,  assisted  in  completing  the  arrangements; 
and  with  the  presence  and  sanction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chas. 
Cook,  the  Oniference  of  1852  adopted  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Missionarv  Committee,  and  France  has  ever 
since  managed  her  own  agencies,  care  having  been  tak- 
4n  for  the  maintenance  and  security  of  Methodist  doc- 
trine and  discipline,  while  the  operations  may  take  a 
wider  scope.  Two  years  after  the  change,  eight  more 
preachers  were  at  work  and  three  hundred  members 
added  to  the  society.  The  largest  number  of  members 
•ever  recorded  in  one  vcar  was  in  1870,  when  thev  were 
reported  at  2049.  Then  came  the  Franco-German  war 
•and  the  Commune^  which  caused  a  loss  of  over  two  hun- 
<lrcd  members  throughout  the  country.  In  1880,  owing 
mainly  to  the  want  of  financial  support — all  the  societies 
being  poor — the  total  membership  is  only  1789,  being 
about  one  hundred  less  than  at  the  end  of  the  last  war. 

Many  special  efforts  have  t)een  made  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  present  republic  to  encourage  mud  advance 


Methodism  in  France.     Ten  thousand  dollars  a  rear 
more  wouM  give  the  cause  an  impulse  such  as  it  has 
never  had  before.     There  is  more  eagerness  shown,  bj 
both  men  and  women,  to  hear  the  Gospel  and  read  rpUg- 
ious  books  than  ever  bef(»re.    The  Rev.  William  (vibwD, 
A.B.,  has  for  some  years  been  usuig  bis  utmost  effurta, 
chiefly  in  evangelistic  labors;  but  what  is  one  in  lo 
great  a  city  as  Paris?     There  is  a  bright  day  dawning 
for  Methodism  in  France  if  onlv  the  small  sum  named 
could  for  a  few  years  be  guaranteed  to  aid  the  work. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Jobson,  Rev.  William  Arthur,  A3I.,  and 
other  lea<ling  Methodists  from  England  have  reudered 
some  help;  but  such  help  guaranteed  for  three  or  five 
years  would  work  wonders  at  the  present  time.     Doors 
are  open  everywhere  for  preaching  the  Gospel ;  and  for 
some  years  the  preachers  have  continued  tbeir  labors  for     > 
only  a  bare  pittance  for  ftxKl  and  clothing.    The  French  ^^ 
Conference  owns  a  newspaper  and  a  book-room ;  but  both^K: 
are  languishing  for  want  of  patronage.     In  no  cuuutiy*^^ 
in  the  world,  not  even  Ireland,  have  there  been  greatest  ^ 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  making  progrera  than  hnrr  riinrft^L 
in  France;  but  now  financial  help  is  all  that  is  require*  _^ 
to  make  Methodism  in  France  a  great  power  for  good.      ^ 

II.  Statisfics. — The  following  table  will  exhibit 
numerical  progress  of  French  Methodism : 


Y«M. 

MiDiatm. 

Mctnlwn. 

YMr. 

MiaUtan. 

M«BUt^ 

1814. . . 

•  • 

14 

1848... 

19 

896 

1816... 

•  • 

26 

1849... 

16 

77ft 

1816... 

8 

86 

1860... 

18 

76{W 

1817... 

4 

80 

1861... 

IT 

81» 

1818... 

4 

89 

1862. . . 

17 

n& 

1819... 

6 

81 

1868... 

19 

89» 

1820... 

6 

64 

1864... 

86 

1099 

1821 .. . 

4 

89 

1856... 

86 

1090     i 

1828... 

6 

63 

188C... 

88 

11T«    / 

1823... 

6 

68 

1867... 

88 

1130    / 

1824. . . 

4 

119 

1868... 

80 

lue  I 

1826. . . 

6 

120 

1869... 

86 

14M 

1S26. . . 

6 

186 

1860... 

27 

1480 

1827... 

6 

118 

1861... 

80 

1009 

1828... 

6 

126 

1862... 

88 

1686 

1829... 

4 

188 

1863... 

24 

l&tt 

1880... 

6 

97 

18o4. . . 

28 

1681 

1831... 

6 

91 

1866. . . 

81 

1658 

1832... 

T 

111 

1866... 

80 

1699 

ISSH... 

9 

184 

1867... 

29 

ISMl 

1834... 

11 

838 

1868... 

80 

1979 

1836... 

14 

464 

1869. . . 

86 

19» 

1836. . . 

14 

606 

:  1870... 

86 

8tH9 

1837... 

14 

683 

1  1871... 

86 

8U49 

1838... 

16 

606 

1  1878... 

28 

1916 

1889... 

18 

731 

1S78... 

82 

1867 

IvHW.  •  • 

20 

946 

1874... 

27 

18D7 

1841... 

20 

1111 

1876. . . 

34 

1918 

IS42... 

21 

1118 

1876... 

86 

1888 

1843... 

82 

1167 

1877. . . 

87 

190S 

|5*44«  •  • 

21 

1211 

1878... 

89 

1888 

1846... 

21 

1186 

1879... 

28 

1863 

I  J*4fl  •    •   a 

28 

1008 

1880... 

89 

1789 

1847... 

23 

972 

III.  IMeraiurt, — ^The  French  people  are,  on  the  whole,  « 
much  more  educated  than  many  nations  to  whom  the  ^« 
Crospel  has  been  sent.  Infidelity  and  popery  in  theii 
worst  forms  have  been  the  chief  sources  of  opposit ion 
the  spread  of  vital  godliness  in  France.  From  an  ear-- 
nest  desire  to  instruct  the  people,  when  preaching 
been  forbidden,  about  a  dozen  preachers  belonging  to  th-i 
French  Conference  have  made  free  use  of  the  press 
enable  them  to  spread  divine  truth ;  and  although 
sales  of  some  of  the  books  have  been  but  small,  yet 
very  existence — copies  having  fonud  their  way  into  pa' 
lie  libraries — has  often  proved  a  source  of  defence, 
in  other  ways  have  been  helpful  when  the  living  voii 
might  not  be  appealed  to. 

Dr.  Charles  Cook  issued  seven  publicationa.    A  ▼» 
ume  of  Christian  iSongs^  of  nearly  400  pages,  rto 

eight  editions  in  his  lifetime : — a  loiter  to  the  Editor    ■ 

the  Evangelical  Gazette  of  Geneva  (8vo^  24  pp.) : — ^T" 
Life  of  Airt,  Mary  Flett^er:— Journal  of  HeMier  rm      < 
Rogers : — siphorisms  ok  Just^/icatum : — The  Love  ofm^^y^. 
to  a  Lost  Worldj  a  reply  to  a  brochure  by  Dr.  Milai—  .'^ 
and  Wesley  and  Wedeyamtm  Justified, 
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Jean  Paul  Cook,  besides  writing  most  interesting  Let- 
tr»  for  many  years  pa^t  in  the  New  York  and  the  We^ft' 
m  ChruUian  Advocate^  has  issued  separately,  Organiza-' 
ion  of  Suntkiy'SchooU  (1847) : — Life  of  Char  If  s  Cook 
1862, 264  pik):— Letters  on  Peter  (a  {>amphlet  of  30  pp.) : 
-And  The  Days  of  a  Young  Child  who  Loved  the  Saviour 
12nio,  30  pp.). 

Uenry  de  Jersey,  who  began  to  travel  in  1819,  and 
'^bo  toiled  long  in  the  vineyard,  published  in  1837,  The 
,ife  of  John  XeUon: — Letters  on  SandiJuMtion  (12mo, 
50  pp.)  : — and  the  Life  of  the  Rev,  John  de  Quetteville 
1847, 304  pp.).  His  son,  the  Rev.  Henry  T.  de  Jersey, 
aa  also  issued  two  small  publications. 

The  venerable  John  de  Quetteville  may  be  considered 
!ie  father  of  the  French  Methodist  press.  He  was  ac- 
ppted  by  Mr.  Wesley  as  a  preacher  to  the  French  in 
tie  Channel  Islands  as  early  as  1786,  and  he  devoted 
early  sixty  years  of  his  life  in  promoting  Methodism 
mong  the  French  people.  He  published  the  first  hymn- 
ook  for  them ;  but  the  date  of  the  tirst  edition  is  uncer- 
lin.  A  Collection  of  Methodist  llymns^  in  French,  was 
rst  published  in  London  in  1786,  the  tirst  year  of  Mr. 
e  Quetteville's  labors  as  a  preacher,  but  it  is  attributed 
0  Mr.  R.  C.  Brackenbury ;  so,  also,  is  another  and  larger 
ollection  issued  in  1799.  Mr.  de  Quetteville  prepared 
iid  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  hymn-book  in  1818,  in 
'arious  sizes.  In  the  same  year  he  translated  and  pub- 
Ished  in  French  John  Wesley's  Sermon  on  the  Truth  of 
"Christianity,  He  afterwards  issued  French  translations 
»f  other  sermons  by  John  Wesley.  He  translated  the 
^Afe  of  William  BrumweU  into  French,  and  published 
t;  besides  which  he  was  for  thirty-four  years  the  editor 
)f  the  Meihod&it  Magazine^  in  French.  The  Kev.  Mat- 
hew  Gallienue  became  the  editor  after  Mr.  de  Quette- 
rille. 

Francis  Farjat,  who  served  the  ministry  from  1842  to 
856,  published  a  volume  of  150  pages,  18mo,  on  the 
ipirit  and  Tendencies  of  the  Christians  celled  Method- 
its : — also  a  small  volume,  Notice  sur  I^uis  Jaulmes: 
-and  a  Biography  of  Mademoiselle  Marie  Temple 
18(no.  tJO  pp.). 

L.  F.  (ialland,  who  began  to  itinerate  in  1861,  issued 
pamphlet  appeal  of  90  pages:  Know  You  the  Truth 
f  Christianity, 

Matthew  (valltenne,  who  began  to  itinerate  in  the 
'reiich  Conference  in  1835,  published  in  1868  a  CoUec- 
xim  of  Hymns  for  S undi ly-schoolsy  ediled  conjointly  by 
limself  and  Mr.  Handcook.  He  also  issued,  for  four 
ears,  a  monthly  periodical  called  Le  Missumnaire, 
rhich  would  have  done  much  good  had  it  been  patron- 
zed.  As  the  editor  of  the  French  Methodist  Magazine^ 
Av,  Gallienne  rendered  great  and  permanent  service  up 
o  the  time  of  his  death. 

Philip  Guiton,  who  has  now  been  forty  years  in  the 
ninistry,  published,  in  1846,  Histoire  du  Methodisme 
Wesley  an  datu  Us  IUa  de  la  Manche : — in  1864  he  pub- 
ished  a  French  translation  of  Kev.  William  Arthur's 
Tongue  of  Fire, 

William  J.  Handcock,  who  travelled  many  years  in 
:^he  French  Conference  from  1838,  published  in  French  a 
Sumnuiry  of  the  Iaiws^  Organizatum^  and  Discipline  of 
'he  English  Methodists^  in  1858,  a  pamphlet  of  50  pages : 
—also  An  Exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  in 
L861. 

James  Hocart  has  devoted  forty-six  years  to  the  itin- 
^rant  ministry  in  France.  He  has  published  five  ser- 
mons on  spedal  occasions — namely,  Faith  the  Indispen- 
table  Condition  to  Success  in  the  Ministry: — The  Good 
Fight,  preached  at  the  ordination  of  Henrv  T.  de  Jersev 
in  1863:— rAe  Christian  Pastor :— Purity  of  Heart  :^ 
ind  The  Young  Servant  of  Christ  Encouraged,  He  has 
ilao  revised  a  new  edition  of  Mr,  Wesley's  Sermons, 

John  Wesley  Leli^vre  has  translated  and  published 
II  French  Mra.  Pbosbe  Palmer's  Way  of  Holiness:— smdi 
Faith  and  Its  Effects:— aX»o  a  small  book.  The  Death 
}fthe  Just. 

MaUhew  Leli^vre  published  in  1865  the  Life  of  John 


Ij}uis  JRostan,  the  French  Missionary^  which  has  recent- 
ly been  translated  into  English  by  Kev.  A.  J.  French, 
A.U.,  and  published  at  the  We»leyan  Conference  Office, 
under  the  title  of  the  A  Ipine  Missionary.  He  has  also 
published,  in  French,  The  Life  of  John  Hunt,  Misswnary 
to  the  Caimibals: — The  Lij'e  attd  Work  of  John  Wesley, 
a  valuable  biography,  which  has  been  published  in  Eng- 
lish, also,  at  the  Conference  Office : — also  a  Life  oj'  Paul 
Ae/*^rrc  (1868, 133  pp.). 

Luke  Pulsfonl,  who  has  now  completed  forty  years 
of  itinerant  work  in  France — commencing  his  labors  in 
1841 — has  published  a  Harmonizetl  Collection  of  Tunes 
and  Chants  for  Three  and  Four  Voices: — also  a  Collec- 
tion of  the  Proper  Names  in  the  New  Testament,  dedicat- 
eil  to  the  fathers,  mothers,  and  children. 

John  Louis  Kostan,  the  Alpine  missionary  from  1834 
to  1860,  published  Chi-istutn  Perfection  Explaitied  from 
Scnpture,  This  was  translated  into  English  by  a  lady, 
with  the  title  The  Path  Made  Plain,  He  also  publish- 
ed an  es«iy  on  Class-meeiings  ami  Christian  Experience, 

William  Toase,  one  of  the  apostles  of  French  Method- 
ism, published  several  Sermons  in  French:  —  Memoirs 
of  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Arrive: — and  Rev,  Richard  Robarts, 
one  of  the  first  missionaries  to  France : — also  A  n  Account 
of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  in  France : — and  A  mong  the 
French  Soldiers,     He  was  sixty  years  a  preacher. 

IV.  Presidents  of  the  French  Conference, — Charles 
Cook,  D.D.,  six  years;  Matthew  Gallienne,  twice;  Pierre 
Lucas,  twice ;  James  Hocart,  twelve  years ;  Luke  Puls- 
ford,  twice ;  £mile  F.  Cook,  A.B.,  twice ;  Jean  Paul  Cook, 
A.B.,  twice ;  William  Coniforth,  twice — the  first  in  1852, 
the  last  in  1881.     (G.J.S.) 

WESLEYAN  CONFERENCE,  Irish.  ThU  is  a 
convenient,  if  not  exact,  designation  of  the  body  of 
Methodists  in  Ireland. 

I.  Origin  and  Histoi'y, — It  b  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing fact  that  the  Palatines,  a  body  of  German  emi- 
grants, were  the  cause  of  introducing  Methodism  into 
Ireland ;  and  it  is  equally  interesting  to  know  that  some 
of  those  very  Palatines  were  the  originators  of  Meth- 
odism in  America.  About  the  year  1709,  these  emi- 
grants, a  set  of  sturdy  Protestants,  were  ruthlessly  per- 
secuted by  the  Romish  bigots  under  Louis  XIY,  and 
compelled  to  leave  their  paternal  home  in  Germany. 
Some  thousands  settled  in  England,  others  went  to 
America;  but  aboot  a  thousand  found  a  welcome  on 
Lord  Southwell's  estate  in  the  County  of  Limerick,  Ire- 
land. Each  family  was  allowed  eight  acres  of  ground 
on  lease,  at  five  shillings  per  acre ;  and  the  government, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  Protestant  interest  in  the 
country,  engage<l  to  pay  their  rent  for  twenty  years. 
The  leases  were  for  three  lives ;  at  the  end  of  which  ex- 
orbitant rents  were  demanded,  and  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion set  in  about  1760,  which  led  some  of  the  best  fam- 
ilies to  find  a  home  in  America;  and  soon  afterwards 
Methodism  was  commenced  in  New  York  by  some  of 
those  emigrants. 

Methodism  was  introduced  into  Ireland  in  1747  by  a 
lay  preacher  named  Thomas  Williams.  He  formed  a 
society  in  Dublin;  and  during  the  same  year  John 
Wesley  made  his  first  visit  to  Ireland,  examined  per- 
sonally the  members  gathered  into  fellowship,  and  found 
them  strong  in  faith ;  and  wrote  respecting  those  who 
gathered  to  his  ministry, "  What  a  nation  is  this !  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  except  a  few  of  the  great  vul- 
gar, gUdly  and  patiently  suffers  the  word  of  exhorta- 
tion.^ Crowds  gathered  to  hear  him,  including  many 
wealthy  citizens.  He  wn>tc  in  his  Journal  in  August, 
1747, "  If  my  brother  or  I  could  have  been  here  for  a 
few  months,  I  question  if  tbere  might  not  have  been  a 
larger  society  in  Dublin  than  even  in  London  itself." 
After  spending  two  weeks  among  them,  he  returned  to 
London,  and  immediately  afterwards  sent  his  brother 
Charles,  and  Charles  Perronet,  of  Shoreham,  who  re- 
mained more  than  half  a  year  in  the  country  reaping 
much  fruit. 

At  Christmas  following,  John  Cennick  preached  a  ser- 
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roon  ill  Dublin  on  "  tlio  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  I  We^ey  was  again  in  Cork,  he  was  assailed  with  ter- 
clothea."  A  popish  bearer,  ignorant  of  the  Bible,  I  rible  violence;  but  God  has  his  own  way  of  defending 
deemed  the  text  a  pure  Protestant  invention,  and  called  |  tho^e  who  do  his  work.  When  the  mayor  encounjrcd 
the  Methodists  ^^Swaddlcrs" — a  title  which  clung  to  |  the  rioters,  some  of  the  soldiers  were  ooDverted,  and 
them  for  several  generations.  During  Charles  Wesley's  '.  they  became  stanch  Methodists,  coming  in  a  bndr  to 
visit  many  riotous  proceedings  were  witnessed  from  the  the  preaching  services;  protection  was  thereby  secured,, 
papists  opposing  the  Methodists;  pe<^le  were  killed, and    and  the  work  prosperetl.     Methodism  took  permaneol 


mock  trials  were  held,  and  the  rioters  escaf)ed,  the  pa- 
])i8ts  being  so  much  in  the  ascendant.     God  owne(i  the 


words  of  the  preacher.    Charles  Wesley  was  firm,  so    the  place  was  then  considered  an  honor  to  the  city. 


root  in  that  city;  and  in  1755  Mr.  Wesley  was  received 
by  the  mayor  at  the  Mansion-house ;  and  his  visit  to 


were  his  followers ;  that  firmness  gave  courage  to  the 
infant  society.  On  the  public  Green,  out  of  doors,  Mr. 
Wesley  often  had  as  respectable  a  society  as  at  the 
Foundry;  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  so 
manifest  that  the  prayers  and  cries  of  the  penitents 
often  drowned  the  preacher's  voice.  Additions  were 
made  to  the  societv  almost  dailv,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
communicants  at  St.  Patrick's  were  usually  Methodists 
led  there  by  Mr.  Wesley  himself.  During  that  visit 
Charles  Wesley  often  preached  five  tiroes  in  one  day ; 


The  first  Methodist  sermon  preached  in  limerick 
was  by  Robert  Swindells,  in  March,  1749.  He  had  lieen 
in  Ireland  just  one  year,  and  had  accompanied  John 
Wesley  in  his  tour,  and  had  learned  much  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  people.  He  also  accompanied  Charies  Wes- 
ley in  his  Irish  journeys.  Swindells  had  not  a  gracious 
reception  at  Limerick ;  but,  though  be  had  a  rabble 
audience,  he  preacheti  daily  on  the  Parade,  which  was 
at  that  time  a  courageous  act.    In  his  congregation  one 


day  was  a  young  roan,  educated  for  the  Komish  priest-  — 
lie  oollecteil  subscriptions,  and  had  a  better  chapel ;  ho<Kl,  who  was  convinced  of  sin  so  deeply  that  he  could  ^ 
erected.  The  Gospel  reclaimed  the  people  from  error  '  not  rest  away  from  the  Methodist  ser^'iccs,  and  who  a  jm 
and  sin,  and  persecution  bound  them  t(^ther  in  bonds  .  few  weeks  after  was  converted,  and  joined  the  society  "-z 
of  affection.  |  at  Newmarket  in  1749.    That  young  man  was  Thoroi 

During  that  visit  Charles  Wesley  travelled  abroad  I  Walsh,  the  first-fruit  of  street-preaching  in  Ireland,  o 


into  the  country.  The  singing  of  the  Metho<lists  had  a 
most  winning  effect  on  the  Irish  people.  A  good  work 
was  begun  in  many  places,  and  in  some  a  spirit  of  trans- 
formation was  the  effect.  This  was  especially  the  case 
at  Tyrrell's  Cross.  The  people  there  had  iMjen  wicked 
to  a  proverb ;  they  l>ecame  entirely  changed.  In  some 
places  the  dragoons  had  to  bo  called  for  their  protec- 
tion ;  the  soldiers  became  converts,  and  were  the  cause 
of  spreading  Methodism.  When  John  Wesley  returned 
to  Dublin  in  March,  1748,  Charles  left  for  England,  with 
the  blessings  of  hundreds  of  converts. 

Robert  Swindells,  a  lay  {Nreacher,  accompanied  John 
Wesley,  and,  being  especially  adapted  for  both  the  work 
and  the  people,  was  made  a  great  blessing.  Mr.  Wes- 
ley began  his  work  by  preaching  every  morning  at  five 
o'clock— a  plan  not  congenial  to  the  dilatorA'  Irish ;  but 
they  crowdcMi  to  hear  him  in  most  places.  During  this 
second  visit  he  found  out  more  of  the  real  Irish  charac- 
ter, and  forme<l  no  sanguine  hopes  of  the  success  of 
Methodism  among  the  Irish.  He  tried  both  |)er8ua- 
sion  and  threatening  in  his  sermons;  but  the  people, 
while  eating  up  every  word,  did  not  appear  to  digest 
any  portion.  What  was  Mr.  Wesley's  tliscovery  in 
1748  was  the  experience  of  Henry  Moore  in  1788,  and 
also  of  Gideon  Ouselev  in  1828.  The  same  mav  also 
be  said  of  the  Irish  people  to-<lay.  Traveling  Ireland 
for  three  months,  numerous  societies  were  formed,  and 


of  the  most  pious,  useful,  and  accomplished  preaebe: 
Methodism  ever  had  in  her  ranks. 

Philip  Giiier,  one  of  the  Palatines,  was  another  con — 
vert  to  Methodism  at  that  early  period.    He  carried  hi 
religion  to  the  little  colony  among  whom  he  residet 
Mr.  Wesley's  preachers  were  invited  to  preach  anson 
them.     The  colonists  greeted  them  and  welcome*)  ther%J 
with  joy,  and  soon  a  society  was  formed  with  Guier  «{« 
the  leader  of  the  infant  charch. 

In  175*2  Mr.  Wesley  was  again  at  Limerick,  on  which 
occasion  he  convened  the  first  Irish  C4>nferenoe.    Tlierp 
were  present  John  Wesley,  S.  Larwood,  J.  Haughtnn, 
Joseph  Cownley,  J.  Fisher,  Thomas  Walsh,  Jacob  Rov- 
ell,  T.  Kead,  Robert  Swindells,  J.  Whitgood,  and  .1. 
Morris.     These,  excepting  J.  Morris,  formed  Mr.  Wev  . 
ley's  staff  of  preachers  in  Ireland  in  the  middle  i>f  the 
18th  centurj'.     In  1756  Mr.  Wesley  again  visitctl  Um- 
erick,  and  now  for  the  first  time  preached  in  Rallin- 
garry,  the  home  of  Philip  Embury  and  Barbara  Heck, 
both  of  whom  were  members  of  Wesley's  congregation. 
Much  of  the  future  of  Methoilism  in  the  world  of  Amer- 
ica depende<t  upon  that  visit  and  those  sermons  with 
Embury  and  Heck  as  part  of  his  audience.     Wesley 
says  of  that  ser^-ice,  in  his  Joumalt  **  I  found  much  life 
among  this  plain,  artless,  serious  people.     The  whole 
town  came  together  in  the  evening,  and  praised  Go^l 
for  the  consolation.     Manv  of  those  who  are  not  out- 


half  a  dozen  excellent  preachers  from  F)ngland  were  la-    wardly  joined  with  us  walk  in  the  light  of  <«od*8  coun- 


boring  among  them. 

Charles  Wesley  returned  to  Ireland  soon  afV«r  John 
left,  and  he  revisited  the  places  into  which  he  had  intro- 
duced Methodism  a  year  previously.  In  Cork  he  ob- 
served a  great  moral  change  had  come  over  the  people. 


tenance;  yea,  and  have  divided  themselves  into  classes 
in  imitation  of  our  brethren,  with  whom  they  live  in 
perfect  harmony."  Here  are  the  germs  of  that  Meth- 
odism which  ten  years  later  originated  the  first  >leth- 
(Hlist  societv  in  New  York,  and  in  America.  At  the 
Swearing  was  now  seldom  heanl  in  the  streets,  and  the  '  first  Irish  Conference  Mr.  Wesley  suspected  one  of  the 

altars  and  churches  were  crowded  with  devout  worship-  ,  preachers  of  a  Calvinistic   leading,  of  which,  he  ob 

pers.    He  preached  to  ten  thousand  people  out  of  doors ;    served,  he  had  as  great  a  dread  as  he  had  of  the  plague—.  - 


even  the  clergy  came  to  hear  him.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land, a  fierce  storm  of  opposition  was  raised  against  the 
Methodists  in  Cork,  led  by  a  ballad-singer  named  But- 
ler. The  mayor^bf  the  city  favored  the  persecutore; 
and  when  the  Methmlists  applied  for  prf)tection,  the 
mayor  said  in  reply  that  *'  the  law  protected  the  priests, 
but  not  the  Methodists;"  after  which  declaration,  pub- 
liclv,  the  rioters  became  furious.  The  whole  citv  was 
excited.  Charles  Wesley  and  all  the  preachers  who 
had  been  in  Cork  were  charge«l  before  the  assizes  as 


In  1758  Mr.  Wesley  again  held  a  conference  in  Ii 
land,  at  which  fourteen  preachers  were  present ;  am^i 
though   the  reconl  of  its  proceedings  is  compresset^B 
within  a  few  lines,  yet  it  is  most  sad^actory.     In  17Cdr^ 
Mr.  Wesley  was  again  among  the  Palatines^  when  h  «?* 
*'  obser\'ed  the  ravages  of  emigration."     How  little  did 
he  then  foresee  what  immense  advantages  wouki  foUovr 
that  emigration !  else  he  would  have  used  other  wonir 
to  descril)c  the  events  he  then  witnessed. 

Popish  influence  was  unsparingly  exercised  to  oppose 


persons  of  ill-fame  and  vagabonds.     The  judge  soon    the  progress  of  Methodism  in  Ireland.   Mobs  continned 


dis4.»ovcre<l  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  character  of 
the  witnesses,  and  the  case  assumed  a  better  aspect  in 
court ;  but  the  mischief  done  at  Cork  that  vear  was  not 
remeilied  for  many  years  afterwards.  The  preachers 
were  vindicated ;  yet  two  years  afterwards,  when  John 


to  l>e  gathered,  assuming  of^en  frightful  and  perik)u» 
severity;  while  at  other  times  Plrovidenoe,  in  a  rs 
markable  manner,  delivered  the  worshippenL  Onoe  tt 
Clones,  a  popish  rabble  violently  assaulted  the  Method- 
ists in  the  market  -  place,  when  suddenly  m  Teteaa 
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Scotch  military  pensioner  took  his  post  by  a  tree  in  the 
market-plftce,  musket  in  band,  declaring  he  would  shoot 
the  first  roan  who  disturbed  the  meeting.  The  terrible 
earnestness  of  the  man  awed  the  people  into  submisr- 
uon ;  and  be  kept  guard  there  regularly  for  several 

weeks. 

Ireland  was  helpful  to  America  in  more  ways  than 
historians  record.  Soon  after  the  first  society  was  formed 
in  New  Vork,  Charles  White  and  Kichanl  Sause,  two 
Dublin  Methodists,  arrived  in  New  York;  and  tliey 
-were  liberal  amtributors  to  John  Street  ChapeL  Some 
years  afterwaitU  Richard  Sause  recnMwed  the  Atlantic, 
settled  in  London,  an«l  became  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Mr.  Wesley's  chapel  in  the  City  Kpad,  where  he  was  in- 
tcrre^L 

Methoilism  won  many  converts  from  popery,  as  well 
«B  from  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.     Mr.  Wesley  sent  to 
Cbat  C4)untry  some  -of  the  best  preachers  he  had  *,  and 
with  untiring  zeal  they  labored  year  by  year,  witness- 
ing alternately  vicissitudes  and  progress;  but  the  root 
of  Methodism  was  fixed  in  the  soil,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  savei)  Protestantism  in  that  country.     In 
1773  the  two  families  of  Embury  and  Heck,  with  an- 
other Irish  family  named  Lawrence,  remi»ved  to  Canada, 
and  they  intrinluced  Methodism  into  that  country.    In 
177.^  Lawrence  Coughlaii,  another  Irish  Methodist,  with 
two  others,  fi»unded  Methodism  in  the  Norman  isles; 
while  Kemiugton,  another  Irish  Methodist,  established 
MethiKlism  in  Newfoundland.     Emigration  has  impov- 
erished Methoilism  in  every  part  of  Ireland ;  but  that 
emigration  has  resulted  in  an  amount  of  extension 
which  never  could  have  been  realized  by  other  means. 
Methodism  was  often  carried  to  and  planted  in  the 
new  homes  of  emigrants  years  before  it  would  have 
reached  them    by   invitation.      Ireland   has   peculiar 
claims  on  those  cmmtries  to  which  its  emigrants  have 
cirrieil  their  religion.     During  Dr.  McClintock's  visit 
to   his  familv  homestead,  in   the  Countv  of  Tvrone, 
Ireland,  he  went  into  a  humble  cabin  inhabited  by  a 
poor  widow.     A  friend  introduced  the  doctor  as  from 
America.      Instantly   the   aged    widow's    fading   eye 
brightened  as  in  her  early  days,  and  she  said,  instant- 
ly, ^^  America?    Ah,  then,  sir,  do  you  know  our  Eliza?" 
That  may  be  thought  to  be  a  simf>le  question ;  but  re- 
membering that  there  is  scarcely  a  homestead  but  has 
ita  representative  in  America,  such  sympathy  is  easily 
aooountet)  for. 

In  1789  Mr.  Wesley  presided  for  the  last  time  at  the 
Irinh  Conference,  then  composed  mainly  of  Irishmen, 
those  English  preachers  who  had  done  such  good 
«er\'ice  having  been  returned  to  their  own  Conference. 
Mr.  Wesley's  rea>rd  is  worthy  to  be  transcribed.  He 
aays, "  I  never  had  between  forty  and  fifty  such  preach- 
ers together  in  Ireland  before,  all  of  whom  we  have  rea- 
aon  to  hope  are  alive  to  (lod,  and  earnestly  devoted  to 
tiis  service,  men  of  sound  experience,  <leep  piety,  and 
strong  understanding."  As  if  foreseeing  his  own  death, 
Mr.  Wesley  sent  Dr.  Coke,  in  1790,  to  hold  the  first  Con- 
ference formally.  Dr.  Coke  took  that  nomination  as  the 
yearly  president  of  the  Irish  Conference,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  occupy  that  position,  in  conjunction  with  John 
Crook  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In 
1790  there  were  in  Ireland  15  circuits,  67  preachers,  and 
14,000  members.  No  minutes  were  published  of  the 
early  Irish  conferences,  apart  from  those  of  the  English 
Methodists. 

Historical  accuracy  makes  it  necessary  to  name  an 
unpleasant  dispute  which  arose  in  an  informal  confer- 
ence held  by  Mr.  Wesley  in  1778,  to  consider  and  deter- 
mine a  dbpute  which  had  arisen  among  his  societies  in 
reference  to  the  separation  of  the  Methmlists  from  the 
Church.  The  Rev.  Edward  Smythe  had  been  driven 
from  the  Irish  Church  for  his  Methodist  fircaching. 
He  had  joinetl  the  Meth<Nlist  ministry  and  had  indis- 
creetly urged  the  need  for  separation  from  the  Church. 
Mr.  Wesley  heard  the  argument-^,  but  ruled  that  sepa- 
iiation  was  not  desirable.    He  visited  Iri'land  more  than 


twenty  times,  and  nothing  gave  the  Methodists  there 
greater  pleasure  than  to  see  him  and  to  hear  his  voice. 
His  last  visit  was  attended  bv  circumstances  which 
were  not  of  an  encouraging  luiture.  Dr.  Coke  had  beei\ 
using  his  utmost  efforts  to  introduce  Methodist  services 
ui  church  hours.  This  innovation  was  stoutlv  resisted 
by  the  leailing  laymen,  of  whom  Mr.  Arthur  Keene  and 
Mr.  Kichard  DX)lier  were  the  chief.  They  presented 
a  memorial  to  Mr.  Wesley  against  the  action  of  Dr. 
C<»ke.  Letters  and  memorials  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  Mr.  WesWy  determined  against  the  pro|)osed 
change,  while  Dr.  Coke  had  a  considerable  following 
among  the  peofde  of  his  way  of  thinking.  The  result 
was,  before  Mr.  Wesley's  death,  a  divided  society  in  Dub- 
lin. After  Mr.  Wesley's  death.  Dr.  Coke  was  able  to  urge 
his  opinions  with  more  determination,  and  they  ser\'ed 
to  alienate  from  the  doctor  some  of  his  dearest  and  best 
friends  in  Dnblin,  and  the  progress  of  the  work  of  God 
was  proportionably  hindered.  In  1790  Mr.  Wesley  was 
pleased  to  know  that  in  Dublin  he  had  one  of  the  largest 
S(x:ieties  in  his  Connection,  very  few  being  larger. 

Dr.  Coke  became  the  afiostle  of  Ireland  after  the 
death  of  Wesley,  He  visited  the  country  twenty-five 
times  at  his  own  cost;  gave  freely  of  his  own  money  to 
the  preachers  and  the  new  erections  of  chapels;  trav- 
elled and  preached  all  over  the  count r>' ;  and  the  society 
advanced  rapidly  under  his  8n|)erintendence.  In  178*^^^ 
when  he  first  presided  at  their  Conference,  t  hey  had  onlv 
15  circuits  and  6000  members.  In  1813,  after  a  lapse 
of  thirty-one  years,  there  were  56  cin^uits  an<l  28,770 
members.  All  this  was  in  spite  of  difficulties,  persecu- 
tions, and  resistance  almost  insurmountable.  From  1795 
to  1798,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Kebellion,the  suf- 
ferings and  even  tortures  of  the  Methmlists,  perha|>s  the 
most  loyal  people  in  the  country,  were  too  horrible  to 
relate.  Their  very  loyalty  causetl  the  malignity  of  the 
re1>els ;  but  Go<l  was  on  their  side,  and  had  raised  up 
among  them  two  or  three  ministers  whose  labors  saved 
the  societies.  Esfiecially  were  the  untiring  labors  of 
the  Hev.  Adam  Averell  matle  a  great  blessing  to  the 
whole  countrv.  Educated  for  the  Church,  after  a  few 
years'  service  in  that  Ixxiy,  he  became  a  Methodist,  and, 
having  abundant  means  of  his  own,  began  to  itinerate 
all  over  Ireland,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Wesley 
ha<t  done,  encouraging  the  members,  administering  the 
sacraments,  attending  and  presiding  over  <juarterly 
meetings,  opening  new  chapels,  and  introducing  Meth- 
odism into  new  localities.  During  half  a  century  that 
devoted  servant  of  (rod  ceased  not  to  exert  all  his  en- 
ergies and  influence  on  behalf  of  Methodism,  while  he 
himself,  like  Wesley,  as  an  ordained  clergyman,  was 
|)ermitted  occasionally  to  preach  in  churches,  and  with- 
out permission  preache<l  continuously,  often  daily,  in  the 
open  air  to  listening  multitudes.  In  those  excursions 
which  he  made  he  witnessed  manv  extraordinarv  man- 
ifestations  of  the  divine  power,  both  during  his  sermons 
and  in  prayer-meetings  afterwards.  During  the  twenty 
years  of  Dr.  Coke's  su|)erintendence  of  Methodism  in 
Irelsnd,Mr.  AveroU  was  generally  appointed  their  rep- 
resentatii-e  to  the  English  Conference,  and  for  many 
years  aocompanieil  Dr.  C-oke  from  Ireland  to  England 
for  that  purpose,  the  two  taking  turns  in  preaching  in 
the  towns  through  which  they  passed  on  their  journeys. 
When,  in  1818,  the  Irish  societies  were  divideil  on  the 
sacrament  and  (.'hurch  ({uestion,  Mr.  Averell  took  sides 
with  those  who  forme<l  **  The  Primitive  Weslcvan  Meth- 

» 

odists,"  th<»uglit  by  some  to  l>e  the  seceders.  He  was 
appointe<l  their  president,  organized  their  societies,  es- 
tablished for  them  a  magazine  and  b(N)k-room,  an<l  re- 
mained tnie  to  their  society  and  interests  till  his  death, 
Jan.  16, 1847,  at  the  ri|>e  age  of  ninety-two  years. 

MetluKlism,  while  struggling  with  poverty,  opposi- 
tion, and  cruelty,  yet  was  often  favored  in  a  remarkable 
manner  by  Divine  Providence.  At  the  time  of  the  great 
Kelicllion  Methodism  saveil  Dublin  from  being  sacked 
by  the  rebels,  whose  intention  to  march  on  that  city 
was  secrctlv  made  known  to  a  Methodist  citizen.     He 
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at  once  coramunicated  with  the  lonl-lieutenant,  who  sent '  £8000  still  remaining  of  debt.  During  tlie  year  fuliov' 
out  the  w>ldicr8  to  meet  the  rebels,  and  they  were  dc-  ing  the  people  raiaeii  £7200,  so  the  debt  was  caooeUed. 
feated  and  the  city  saved.  Dr.  Coke  came  to  Dublin,  But  who  can  tell  the  sacritices  the  preachers  bid  to 
interceded  with  the  authorities,  found  that  Alexander  make  to  raise  that  sum  in  maintenance  of  their  terenl 
Knox,  Mr.  Wesley's  great  friend,  was  private  secretary  agencies?  During  sixteen  years  they  almiiM  siiggmd 
to  lord  Castlcreagh,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  ,  under  heavy  financial  burdens,  but  they  slackened  not 
through  him  obtained  permission  for  the  Conference  to  in  their  devotion  for  the  salvation  of  their  beiiighttd 
meet  in  DobUn,  when  by  law  more  than  five  persons  were    countn'men. 

forbidden  t«>  meet  for  any  purpose,  and  secured  safe-con-        The  great  trouble  of  the  Methodists  in  Ireland  wu 
voys  for  the  preachers  to  travel.    At  that  Conference  it  ^  the  sacramental  question.     Unlike  their  Engliith  bmh' 
was  resolved  to  establish  home  missions,  in  order  to  pro>    ren,  they  were  barely  content  with  their  position  ■*  * 
vide  preaching  for  the  people  in  their  native  language,    society  without  full  church  privileges.    When  the  Ei^- — 
The  two  missionaries  tirstap|>ointed  were  James  M'Quigg    lish  Methmlists  agitated  for  and  obtaineil  ijerroiMiin  i*^"* 
ami  Charles  (iraham.     The  former  was  both  a  scholar  .  1797  for  their  ministers  to  administer  the  sacrament  «^ 
and  an  able  preacher.     lie  toiled  as  a  missionary  till  his  '  the  Irish,  having  Dr.  0>ke  and  Mr.  Averell  m  frequent 
hcailth  broke  down,  then  devoted  his  energies  to  the    ly  with  them  to  administer  the  sacraments,  did  n< 
preparation  and  editing  of  the  Bible  in  the  Irish  tongue,    claim  for  their  preachers  generally  their  full 
which  the  British  ami  Foreign  Bible  Society  published,    rights.     After  the  death  of  Dr.  C^'ke  the  memben  i 
He  brought  out  a  second  e<lition,  and,  while  pre|iaring    society  hail  so  often  to  be  taken  either  to  Church  cv  t 
a  third  edition  for  press,  closed  a  career  of  toil  and  suf- 1  the  l^resbyterians  for  the  sacraments,  according  to  t1 
fering,  leaving  behind,  in  that  Irish  Bible,  a  work  which  :  leaning  of  the  preacher,  that  they  became  greatly  diasaf 
was  a  blessing  to  thousan<ls  after  his  death.     Charles    isfied,  and  in  1816  there  arose  a  strong  determination  i 
Graham  was  a  man  of  dauntless  Ir^h  courage.     At    the  minds  of  many  of  the  people  to  have  the  aacramen^ 
twenty-Hve  his  eyes  were  opened  to  sec  his  lost  con-    from  their  own  ministers.    There  was  also  another  pa*' 
dition.     He  had  been  both  Churchman  and  papist,  but,    ty  equally  determined  to  abide  by  the  old  rule  and  ^es 
finding  no  soul-rest  till  he  found  Methodism,  his  char-    to  Church  for  the  ordinances.    For  more  than  two  y^     ~^^ 
acter  was  soon  discovered  by  Mr.  Wesley,  who  sent  him    the  contention  continued,  both  parries  being  equally  d  _  .^^ 
out  as  a  missionary  in  Kerry  (>)unty.    Few  of  the  Irish    termined  to    have  their  own  way.     The  Rev.  Adi«^  -^^j. 
evangelists*  had  more  trials  than  Graham,  and  few  knew    Averell  ha<l  long  been  the  apostle  of  the  Irish  Meth<te«.^ 
better  how  to  meet  and  con<)uer  them.     Bartley  Camp-    ists,  travelling  constantly  among  them,  giving  his  mcL>j3. 
bell  was  another  who  had  been  an  ardent  papist,  and  ,  ey,  relieving  their  sufferings,  directing  their  official  mc^c^f:. 
became  an  eccentric  but  enthusiastic  missionary.    More  '  ings,  ami  administering  the  sacraments.     Several  thov. 
extensively  useful  than  any  who  had  preceiled  him  in  '  sands  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  old  plan,  and  at  theC4«. 
mission  work  was  (tideon  Ouseley,  who  devoted  •  long    ference  of  1816,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  presiding,  the  Birr, 
life  to  spreading  divine  truth  in  the  form  of  Methodism  !  Adam  Averell  and  Mr.  Tobias  were  the  chief  speaken^- 
among  the  Irish  people.     The  Life  and  Labtns  of  that  |  the  former  for,  the  latter  against, continuing  the  old  fi^tu 
eminent  preacher  and  defender  of  truth,  by  the  Kev.    Throughout  the  societies  the  |)eople  were  divided,  and 
William   Arthur,  has  perpetuated   his  character  and    in  the  autumn  of  1816  a  Conference  was  held  at  ClniiMof 
work.     He  and  Graham  often  travelled  together  and    those  representatives  who  favored  the  old  plan.  Thnmgh 
assisted  each  other;  but  Ouseley  will  always  be  consid-    hope  of  avoiding  a  separation,  there  was  too  much  hen- 
ered  the  chief  MethcMlist  Irish  missionary,  which  posi-    tation  and  deliberation.     In  1817  two  conferences  were 
tion  he  occupieil  for  forty  years.     He  lalmrerl  as  hanl    held,  the  second  one  at  Gctnes,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Av- 
with  his  pen  as  his  t^mgue,  and  his  writings,  when  pub-    erell,  who  was  unanimously  chosen  their  presidient.  The 
lished,  were  at  times  more  helpful  to  the  cause  of  Go«l    main  body  of  the  |)reachers  voted  for  the  sacraments; 
than  his  verbal  utterances.     The  improved  religious    the  party  led  by  Mr.  Averell  maintained  the  original 
character  of  Ireland  now  is  largely  due  to  Gideon    plan.     In  January',  1818,  a  meeting  of  rc>pre»entaiives 
Ouxeley's  lal>ors.  j  of  circuits  was  held  at  Clones,  when  those  who  adhered 

Ireland,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  much  benefited    to  Mr.  Averell  and  primitive  custom  resolved  on  a  form 
by  these  lal)ors  as  other  countries.     Methodism  would    of  general  principles,  and  formed  the  Primitive  Wesley- 
have  been  mighty  in  that  country  had  not  emigration,    an  Methodist  Society.    They  were  not  a  Church;  their 
continuing  year  by  year  for  half  a  centuni',  deprived    preachers  claimed  no  ministerial  rank,  asaumed  no  min-        - 
it  of  thousands  of  its  Methodist  converts.     In  fifteen    isterial  titleis  and  performed  no  proper  roiniftterial  func- 
years  fully  ten   thousand  members  were  reporteil  at    tions.     They  preached  t4>  the  people,  and  led  them  to 
successive  conferences  as  having  emigrated  to  America,    other  churches  for  the  onlinances.     In  that  uncertain. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  drawback  to  the  progress  of  the    condition  they  certainly  prospered  for  a  time,  and  dur     ■  m 
work.     In  1801  the  English  Conference,  unable  to  meet    ing  1818  over  two  thousand  members  were  added  re*  ^ 
the  claims  of  its  own  societies,  and  having  to  bormw    them,  and  in  1819  over  four  thousand  additions  wcr»  .» .», 
money  to  sustain  Us  own  agencies,  was  obliged  to  dis-    made.     This  section  of  the  original  society  was  led  \f^^_M 
continue  the  peciniiary  assistance  it  had  cheerfully  ren-  |  Mr.  Averell  during  the  rest  of  his  protracted  life.     I  ^ 
dered  the  Irish  CV>nferciice.    Dr.  Coke  immediately  vis-  |  years  following  they  maintaineil  their  separate  cond* 
ited  Ireland.     To  provide  for  that  emergency  a  fund  of    tion  ami<l  various  vicissitudes,  and  for  just  sixty  yea. 
£1200  was  raised  by  s{)ecial  effort,  out  of  which  the    they  endured  hardsliips  and  privations  greater  th^  ^J/b, 
debts  were  paid,  and  a  book-room  established  as  a  means    they  need  have  done.     Happily  they  came  to  an  er  -^^^  ^ | 
to  raise  money.     The  institution  wasof  great  utility  to    at  the  Conference  of  1878.      In  the  address  from  t_^        t| 
the  cause ;  but  instead  of  being  financially  helpful,  mon- ,  Irish  to  the  English  C'onference  of  that  year  is  tf"  -^   t), 
ey  had  to  be  borrowed  to  keep  it  going,  and  soon  the  '  record,  "  This  Conference  has  been  notable  for  the  o^       ^^.t^, 
debts  wore  £8000,  the  interest  on  which  absorbed  all    summation  of  the  union  with  the  Primitive  Weslew^  — >v4i 
the  public  collection  on  behalf  of  the  lx)ok-room.     The    Society,  so  long  under  consideration.     Tlie  final  dis 
preachers  taxed  themselves  yearly  for  many  years  to    sion  of  the  subject  was  marked  by  great  thomughr- 
reduce  the  debt.     Their  difficulties  from  limite<l  re-    and  good  feeling,  and  the  decision  arrivetl  at  wit 
sources  continued  nearlv  twent  v  vears,  and  after  the  di-    heart v  unanimitv.    When  the  two  conferences  caro< 
vision  in^the  society  in  181H,  the  burden  on  the  Irish    gether  it  was  a  time  kmg  to  be  remembered,  and  it 
prenchers  became  so  oppressive  that  the  English  Confer-    evident  to  all  that  the  spirit  of  God  was  eminenth 
cnce  generously  granted  them  £t>00  a  year  from  the  con-    their  midst.     The  only  breach  which  has  occurred/  ^ 
tiiigent  fnnil.     Still  the  debt  was  not  cancelled,  and  in    Irish  Methodism  was  thus  healed.** 
18*28  the  Irish  preachers  again  taxed  themselves,  and        The  parent  society  was  known  for  sonse  time  as  fbe 
by  a  s()ecial  effort  raised  £1850  towanls  clearing  off  the    SanamoUat-ianSt  because  the  preachers  had  voted  thfof. 
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a  tlie  priviUfie  or  admiDbtering  ibe  Drdinaiices 
bm  anil  Lhe  LonJ^s  Bupp«r  — «  privilege  they 
lo  hsve  h»il  from  the  tint.  The  v.rte  csniej 
■n  immeiiite  amounl  of  prcuniar)'  Iih«  ami  hanl- 
During  the  four  yean  of  the  atru^gle  (IH14-IM), 

len  than  7600  retired;  but  in  iR19they  ha<l  an 
!  of  over  3500,  anil  the  Separatists  had  an  in- 
if  over  4000,  to  that  ndlher  party  ctiuld  oim- 
'ippareiit  want  oTsucceaa.  The  greatest  hinder- 
prosperity  was  the  continued  emigration  from  ' 
to  America,  by  which  Tor  many  year*  the 


onfert 


ually 


■riy  visits  as  preiidents  i>r 
reachera  as  Dr.  Adam  Clarlte,  Richard  Keece, 
1  WatKHi,  Dr.  Bunting,  Koliert  Newton,  and  oCh- 
a%  ministers  fnim  England,  greatly  encouraged 
lent  toiler*.  Theirfinancial  privaliuns  were  very 
but  thev  labored  mcmt  energetirallr,  though  it 
hill  wurti  all  th*e  way  t  vet  in  Ifl39,  the  cenlena- 
',  they  immbereil  over  ISO  preachen  and  more 
,000  merobera.  During  the  same  vear  they  cnn- 
I  £14,500  to  the  Centenary  Fund.  That  liberal- 
Heir  poreny  was  marvellous,  and  shows  the  spir- 
r-denial  which  animated  them  alL  In  adilition 
is  efTurC,  they 


in  the  Annual  0>nfeience.  This  act  of  grace  was  done 
in  Ireland  unc  year  before  it  was  adopted  by  the  Kiif^ 
lUh  Couference.  In  1X7^  the  Prim  ilive  Wesley  an  Cou- 
fetetice  came  in  a  body  to  the  Conference  of  the  parent 
society,  and  both  united  la  form  one  community,  aft«r 
having  had  a  separate  existence  for  just  sixty  years. 
The  highest  number  of  members  the  Irish  Conference- 
ever  had  at  one  time  was  in  the  year  1814,  when  the 

the  membership  wu  29,3H8.    The  year  laiH,  when  the 

The  society  never  fullv  tallied  from  the  shock  that  di- 
vision caused.  In  lf(44,  whi-ii  in  their  diviiled  suie.  the 
parent  society  nun-bered '.M.409 ;  bui  having  to  struggle 
■Kalnst  the  continued  drain  arising  from  emigration, 
when  the  two  societies  were  united  in  1878,  they  only 
reached  a  total  of  3li,4H7  memben,  and  at  the  present 


[id  B 


aideil  b; 


nificent 


of  American  Method iata,  they  bitjlt  and  estab- 
L  HeChndist  College  at  Belfast.  The  Weslevan 
:ional  School  in  Dublin,  opened  in  IN45,  wss  to 
o  Methodists  in  the  South  a  high-olasa  educa- 
rhe  college  in  Belfast,  opened  in  August,  1868, 
M  both  a  public-school  and  college.  In  the  for- 
jr*  are  prepared  for  a  ccdlegiate  course  of  train- 

-one  conusling  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  I 


;  have  been  heroic  men  in  their  ranks,  who  have  1 
and  labored  with  roarvelloiu  zeal  and  energy.  | 

(iraham  was  ■  grav-headed  veteran  of  seventv- 
irs,  who  died  in  triumph  in  April,  1824.     Will- 
niltnn  broke  down  in  IHIG,  biit  be  ceased  not  tii  j 
nil  October,  Ift43,when  be  closed  a  ministerial  j  , 
if  Hfly-sis  years,  aged  eighty. two.      Gideon  . 

was  abroad  preaching  out-of-doors  at  seventy-  | 
ive  as  ever,  aud  delivering  twenty  sermons  in  ; 
ik.  lie  died  a  victor's  death,  in  Dublin,  Hay  I 
,  aged  seventy-eight.    To  these  may  be  added  | 

Board  man,  James  Morgan,  Andrew  Blair,  James  ; 
'n,  John  H'Adam,  Thomas  Itarber  (who  sent 
JIarke  inlii  the  uiuistry),  Lanktree,  ToUas,  I 
,  Waugh,  and  others.  Besiiles  these,  how  many 
ats  from  Ireland  have  entered  the  ministry  both  1 
and  and  America— such  men  as  Henry  Moore, 
:iarkr,  William  Thompson,  Walter  lirilBth,  and 

Arthur,  all  of  whom  were  prewdenls  of  both 
lishandthe  Irish  0>nrerence,and  the  transplant-  | 
vhora  impoverished  the  Church  which  reared  , 

Think  also  of  the  ministers  from  Irelaiul  now  ' 

■thodisls  have  helpeil  to  fiiunil  their  deiiomina- 
America,  Canada,  Australia.  Africa,  and  India; 
le  thus  hel{Hag  ollim  everywhere  with  their 
n,  they  were  left  to  struggle  on,  in  their  own 
th  but  little  help  fmm  any  but  themselTea. 
>thadists  have  a  rull  of  honor  which  will  never 
swdin  the  Church  militant;  and  in  theChureh 
ant  none  will  recei ve greater  cominetwlalioii  than 
lose  names  have  Junt  lieen  givei),  and  hundreds  , 
I  who  were  their  oilaborers  and  joint  suflerera. 
IliamCnwh,  I>.l>..hasa  copiiHis  history  of  Irish 
■m  nearly  reaily  for  jiublication. 
7,  as  a  preparation  for  the  union  with  the  Irisb  i 
e  Weateyans,  the  Irish  Mellioilist  Couference 
utted  laymen  to  partii^ipatc  with  the  ministers  [ 


tion  of  the  statistics  of  the  boily  will  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  the  difficulty  of  the  preachers  in  laboring 
against  nich  varied  discouraging  forces.  The  disrup- 
tion which  t«ok  place  in  England  in  IMS  reached  Ire- 
land in  il*  paralviing  influence,  and  the  Irish  Confer- 
ence, which  in  1849  had  a  membership  of  22,000,  in  1M5d 
had  been  reduced  to  a  little  over  18,000.  The  highest 
number  of  membem  reported  by  the  Irish  (kmferenoe 
during  the  thirty  years  following  IH4S  was  only  23,500 
in  the  year  1861. 
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III.  /Ateratu/t.  —  Uut  few  of  the  IrUh  Methoditit 
preachers,  as  such,  have  had  either  leisure  or  dispoai- 
tiou  to  make  free  use  of  the  press.  Some  preachers 
-who  left  Ireland  aud  joined  the  Kn^lish  Conference 
liave  written  and  publislied  extensively.  Dr.  Adam 
€iarke,  Henry  Moore,  William  Arthur,  A.M.,  William 
Myles,  and  James  Creighton  have  each  left  their  names 
permanently  in  the  annals  of  English  literature.  With 
two  or  three  exceptions,  the  literature  of  Ireland  has 
not  been  much  enriched  by  the  preachers;  not  from 
want  of  ability,  but  owing  to  more  pressing  duties. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Appell)ee,  LL.D.,  has  publishetl  three  pam- 
phlets: one  on  The  OtnuimeneM  and  Authenticity  of  Holy 
Scrifittire:— one  Cahinuim  Xot  the  Tkeoloyy  of  the  Bi^ 
i/e;— and  .4  Vituiicatum  of  the  \Ve$iey<tn  Catechism, 

Rev.  George  Alley  has  published  Our  CUua  Meetings^ 
Their  Scriptural  A  uthorify  and  Practical  irori-%  (1868, 
136  pp.). 

Rev.  J.  C.  Bass  has  published  a  poem,  Lifers  True  Be- 
atitude; or,  Who  is  irwe?— also.  Glimpses  in  Atneiica. 

Rev.  R«>bert  O.  Cather,  LL.D.,  made  very  free  use  of 
his  pen  in  new(«|»a|)er8,  as  secretary  of  the  Systematic 
Beneticcnce  S<K.*iety. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Campljell,  A.M.,  has  become  widely  known 
■by  his  Life  of  the  Her,  Charles  Graham,  published  in 
1868  as  The  Apostle  of  Keny  (8vo,324  pp.). 

Rev.  William  CnH>k,  D.D.,  is  the  most  prominent  au- 
thor now  in  connection  with  the  Conference.  He  has 
published,  Funeral  Servicfs,  on  the  deatli  of  his  father : 
— Christian  ConsoUUion  in  Relation  to  the  Dead  in  Christ, 
a  sermon  for  W.  H.  BHrkin:— The  Memory  of  our  Fa- 
thers, sermon  on  the  death  of  John  Nelson  '.—Our  Heaven- 
ly Home,  sermon  for  John  Carey : — Paradise ;  or,  The 
Present  State  of  the  Holy  Dead,  a.  sermon  -.—Lay  Preach- 
infj  in  Ireland,  and  the  New  Gospel:— Ireland,  and  the 
Centemiry  ofAmericttn  Methodism,  Rn  octavo  volume  of 
263  pages.  lie  has  in  press  a  History  of  Methodism  in 
Ireland  (in  2  vols.).  He  has  also  been  the  editor  of  the 
Irish  Erantfelist  l"or  many  years. 

Rev.  John  Dwyer  has  published  Christian  Thorough- 
ness, a  memorial  off.  A.  Shillington,  Ksq.,  of  P(»rtadown. 
Rev.  Thomas  Pearson  is  the  author  of,  The  Irish  ofthf 
Irish  Church,  published  anonymously,  and  a  work  of  deep 
research:  —  The  Bible  intd  Tetnperance;  or.  The  True 
Scriptural  Basis  of  the  Temjrerance  Mocement.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  exhaustive  works  on  the  wines  of  the 
Bible,  an  octavo  volume  of  296  pages  issued  in  1881. 

Rev.  William  Reilly  has  published  A  Memorial  of  the 
Ministerial  Life  of  the  Rev,  Gideon  Ouseley,  Irish  Mis- 
sitmary.  The  Rev.  William  Arthur  has  also  published 
a  Life  of  Gideon  Ouseley, 

Mr.  Ouseley  himself  was  the  author  of  thirty- four 
separate  publications,  with  his  name  attached.  They 
were  chiefly  letters  of  a  controversial  character,  which 
were  clear,  powerful,  an«l  convincing;  and  were  of  im- 
mense ser\'ice,  when  publishc<l,  in  opposing  the  spread 
of  popery,  and  in  defending  Methodist  agency  in  Ire- 
land. The  two  principal  works  published  by  Mr.  Ouse- 
ley were,  Old  Christianity  against  Papal  Novelties,  an 
octavo  volume  of +16  pages: — and  Calrinism-Artnudaft- 
ism  (1831, 18mo,  220  pp.). 

Rev.  George  Vance  has  published  a  pamphlet,  Calvin- 
ism Not  the  TheoUtgy  of  the  Bible, 

Rev.  Samuel  Weir,  in  1867,  published  a  small  volume, 
18mo,  Onward  to  God, 

Rev.  (h  11.  WiHlgwood  has  published  a  lecture  entitled 
Liberty,     (G.J.S.) 

CWesleyan)  Methodist  New  Connection, 

a  body  of  Knglish  IndefHiiidents  which  separated  from  the 
regular  Wesieyans  on  <)uestions  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 
1.  Oiif/in, — The  opinion  has  been  held,  and  is  still 
prevalent  in  some  liH'alities,  that  the  Methtnlist  New 
Connection  had  its  origin  in  personal  sympathy  with 
Alexander  Kilham.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  Most  of 
thos<>  who  Joined  the  lK)dy  at  its  origin  were  influence<l 
by  the  publications  ami  public  address<*s  of  Mr.  Kilham, 
but  the  Connection  as  such  originated  in  principle,  not 


in  byui|Mithy.     The  Methutlist  New  Coniieotiiin 
originated  by  a  content  for  the  establishment  of  the  dA- 
lowing  important  and  scriptural  priuciple« : 

1.  The  right  of  the  people  to  hold  their  public  relidou 
worship  at  such  hours  as  were  mo6t  conveuleut,  witboat 
their  being  restricted  to  the  mere  interrals  (»f  the  boan 
appointed  for  service  in  the  Bstablisbed  Church. 

2.  The  right  of  the  people  t«>  receive  the  ordinancet  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  enpper  from  the  hands  of  their 
owu  ministers  aud  in  their  own  places  of  worship. 

8.  The  right  of  the  people  to  n  representatiou  in  t 
district  meetings  and  in  the  annunl  conference,  and  thei 
l>y  to  participate  in  the  government  of  the  commonit; 
aud  in  the  aupronristion  of  its  Amds. 

4.  The  Hglit  of  the  Church  to  have  a  voice,  throajeh  i 
local  business  meetings,  in  the  reception  and  expnMi 
of  members,  the  choice  of  ItKal  nflkers,  and  in  the  calliu 
oat  of  candidates  for  tlie  ministry. 

Not  any  of  these  privileges  were  originally  enjoyed  i 
the  parent  body;  they  were  for  years  zealously  cm  ^^ 
tended  for  by  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  New  Co 
nection ;  and  when  thev  could .  not  be  fuUv  obtaim 
conscience  compelled  those  men  to  secede  from  the 
ent  C(»mmunity  and  originate  a  distinct  dcnominati^;^ 
in  which  such  scriptural  privileges  could  be  freely  c^--^^. 
joyed. 

The  power  of  Mr.  Wesley  was  absolute,  but  it  t?»^ 
into  his  hands  unsought  and  undesired.     It  was  exer> 
I  cised  by  him  with  affection,  and  s<ilely  for  the  best  io- 
I  terests  of  his  societies;  and  retained  from  the  same  mo- 
tive.    He  was  the  father  of  the  community,  and  «u 
,  necessitated  for  a  time  t<t  be  ita  sole  director  and  govmv 
;  or;  but,  however  pn)per  it  was  for  him  to  exercine  that 
'  power  during  the  infancy  of  the  Connection,  yet,  wlien 
surroundetl  by  churches  which  had  grown  to  maturity, 
and  assisted  by  ministers  and  laymen  of  acknowledgetl 
wis<iom,  integrity,  and  piety,  whose  existence  and  hap- 
piness, like  his  own,  were  bound  up  with  the  prosfierity 
of  Methodism,  it  would  have  been  more  ctmformaUe  tu 
the  example  of  the  afKWtles  and  the  dictates  of  sound 
reason  to  have  gradually  relaxed  his  hold  of  the  reins 
and  admitted  others  to  a  [>artici|Mition  of  the  same,  and 
finally  to  have  framed  a  liberal  ccmstitution  defining 
the  pren>gative8  of  the  ministry'  aiul  the  privileges  of 
I  the  people,  securing  both  i)y  suitable  regulations  and 
wholesome  laws.    Mr.  Wesley's  mind  was  well  tiualitie^l 
f<»r  this,  but  he  did  it  not.     He  retained  absolute  ))i>wer 
!  until  death ;  and,  instead  of  framing  for  the  or>mmuni-  — 
I  ty  a  lil»eral  constitution,  he  transferreil  by  legal  settle-^ 
ment  his  own  power  to  the  preachers,  and  made  that^ 
lav  which  before  was  only  custom,  and  custom  arisin^SL^ 
from  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  he  stoo«i.     He  road^  . 
those  his  successors  in  absolute  power  who  ctmld  no«- 
possibly  be  his  successors  in  paternal  relation  and  iiiHi^  ^ 
ence.     That  exercise  of  power  was  the  subject  of  man  m' 
remarks  and  adverse  criticism.     Just  tiftv  vears  aft^ 
the  origin  of  Methodism  Mr.  Wesley  had  to  defend  h  ^k 
conduct  in  this  matter,  which  he  did  in  these  words: 

*'Some  of  our  helpers  say,  'This  is  shackling  frec-bn  •- 
Englislimen  ;*  und  they  demand  a  free  conference,  tl^ah. 
is,  a  meeiinir  of  nil  the  preachens  wherein  all  things  sh    ^ 
i  be  determined  by  m(»st  votes.    I  answer,  It  is  piMwible     jv/ 
ler  my  death  something  of  this  kind  may  take  place,  0<r/ 
not  while  I  live.    To  nie  the  preachers  have  eugap^ff 
themselves  to  submit,  to  serve  roe  as  sons  in  the  Gi~«p«/; 
but  they  are  not  thus  engaged  to  any  man  or  number  e^ 
men  besides.    To  me  the  people  in  geiHsral  will  mnbtait, 
but  they  will  not  thns  sabniit  to  any  other.*' 

W^hen  Mr.  Wesley  died,  in  1791,  only  two  yeara  after  he 
had  written  and   publisheil   the   above  obaervatwitt, 
there  were  380  preachers  in  his  society,  M>me  withac. 
tive,  others  passive,  disp(n>itions.     Among  the  former 
were  some  who  were  of  opinicm  that,  being  the  regu- 
larly ap{x>inted  ministers  of  their  congregations,  thev 
<»ught  to  exercise  all  the  functions  which  belong  to  the 
pastoral  office;  but  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
\  administering  the  sacraments  was  felt  by  some  of  the 
preachers  to  be  a  igreat  hardship,  while  the  la^'meii, 
many  of  them,  considered  they  had  a  just  right  to  R>p. 
rescntation  in  the  i)n){>erly  constituted  Church  oourts. 
Mr.  iVlexander  Kilham,  one  of  the  preachen*  who  had 
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tceu  specially  privileged  in  his  miniHterial  career,  was 
•ne  or  rhe  most  able  and  courageoos  advocates  of  what 
ras  conaidered  the  full  rights  and  liberties  of  both 
preachers  and  people.  In  1792  be  published  an  address 
0  the  Newcastle  Society,  to  whom  he  was  then  minis- 
sring,  advocating  liberid  views.  His  address  met  with 
Ivor  from  Dr.  Coke,  Messrs.  Bradbum,  Pawson,  Moore, 
*Aylar,  Crowther,  Bramwell,  and  others.  The  Church 
arty  among  the  preachers  resisted  strongly,  and  the 
ontroversy  spread  and  intensified.  Mr.  Kilham,  im- 
ireaaed  with  the  conviction  that  permanent  peace  would 
tever  be  established  in  the  body  until  such  a  oonstitu- 
ion  was  adopted  as  secured  to  the  people  New-Test. 
ilj^htA  and  privileges,  felt  it  a  duty  to  make  another  ef- 
urt  for  the  attainment  of  this  important  object.  Un- 
let this  impression  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  The 
Progresi  of  Liberty,  In  this  work  he  adverted  to  the 
xmrse  of  Mr.  Wesley  in  the  progress  of  Methodism, 
showing  that  lie  had  acted  from  time  to  time  as  altered 
nrcumsunces  required;  he  glanced  at  the  alterations 
which  had  been  effected  since  Mr.  Wesley's  death,  and 
analyzed  ''the  Articles  of  Pacification,"  pointing  out 
their  defects,  etc.  In  the  second  part  of  this  work  he 
lays  down  the  **  Outlines  of  a  Constitution,*^  which  he 
hambly  proposes  to  the  consideration  of  *'  The  People 
called  Methodists.*^  This  outline  embraces  the  follow- 
ing particulars : 

First,  That  instead  of  the  preachers  havlnn^  the  solo 

Sower  to  admit  and  expel  members,  these  acts  should  be 
one  with  ccmseot  of  the  people. 

Second,  That  the  members  should  have  a  voice  iu 
choosing  their  own  lenders. 

Third,  That  local  preachers,  instead  of  being  appoiuted 
V  the  circuit  preacher,  Hhoald  be  examined  and  approved 
by  the  leaders*  and  quarterly  meetings;  with  which  meei- 
iii>rs  al8i>  should  rest  the  power  of  receiving  and  dlsmiss- 
laiz  them. 

Fiiurih,  That  as  it  was  impossible  to  allow  the  people 
to  choose  their  own  ministers  on  account  of  the  itinerant 
plan,  yet  the  quarterly  meetings  should  have  a  voice  In 
'ec«>inmending  preachers  to  travel. 

Fifth,  That  lay  delegates  appointed  by  the  quarterly 
neetiugs  shonld  alienathe  district  meetings. 

And.  lastly,  he  proposes,  **with  submission  to  the 
»reachers  and  the  Connection  at  large,  to  appoint  one 
ir  two  lay  delegates  from  every  district  meeting  to  at- 
end  the  Conference.*' 

$iich  were  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Kilham,  and  soch 
vere  the  principles  adopted  as  elements  of  the  consti- 
4ition  of  the  New  Connection  at  its  origin,  and  such 
lemain  its  essential  and  distinguishing  features  at  the 
;>reaent  day.  Many  of  them  have  since  been  substan- 
ially  adopted  in  the  other  Methmlbt  bodies.  Never- 
theless, for  publishing  the  pamphlet  advocating  these 
principles  of  freedom,  Mr.  Kilham  was  tried  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  ministry  at  the  ensuing  conference 
(1796).  Being  left  without  a  circuit,  Mr.  Kilham  pub- 
luhetl  a  detailed  account  of  his  trial  and  expulsion, 
which  sold  extensively  and  was  read  eagerly.  It  cre- 
ated a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  towards  the  expelled, 
who  was  welcomed  in  many  circuits  to  preach  to  and 
address  the  people.  Several  large  societies  expresseil 
their  adhesion  to  the  principles  Mr.  Kilham  advocated, 
and  in  May,  1797,  a  chapel  was  purchased  in  Leeds, 
where  he  gathered  large  congregations  and  preached  to 
them. 

The  Methodist  Conference  of  1797  was  occupied  dur- 
ing its  session  with  the  altered  circumstances  arising 
from  their  refusal  of  the  liberties  which  had  been  asked 
by  deputations  from  the  people.  A  Plan  of  Pacifica- 
tion was  drawn  up  and  published  by  the  Conference, 
Which  was  one  of  the  most  important  proceedings  con- 
Qected  with  the  history  of  Methodism.  As,  however, 
that  plan  did  not  concede  all  that  the  people  desired, 
three  of  the  preachers  resigned — William  Thom,  Ste- 
phen Eversfield,  and  Alexander  Cummins — and  united 
with  Mr.  Kilham.  These  brethren,  with  a  number  of 
delegates  from  the  people,  met  together  in  Ebenezer 
Chapel,  Leeds,  on  Aug.  9,  1797,  when  Mr.  Thom  was 
elected  president  and  Mr.  Kilham  secretary,  and  the 
liaaia  of  a  ooastitation  was  adopted  in  conformity  with 
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the  principles  which  had  been  publicly  advocated. 
The  full  development  and  formal  statement  of  these 
principles  were  reserved  until  the  ensuing  conference. 
The  most  important  pUces  in  which  friends  declared 
for  the  New  Itinerancy  were  Alnwick,  Ashton,  Bolton, 
Chester,  Hanley,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Macclesfield,  Man- 
chester, Nottingham,  Newcastle,  and  Stockport,  which 
became  the  nuclei  of  distinct  circuita,  consisting  alto- 
gether of  over  5000  members. 

II.  Doctrines. — The  Methodist  New  Connection  hat 
a  creed ;  the  doctrines  it  leaches  are  Arminian,  purely 
Methodistic  No  written  creed  was  considered  necea- 
sary  at  the  time  the  Connection  was  commenced,  its 
founders  being  all  Methodists  who  held  by  Mr.  Wesley's 
writings;  they  retained  his  hymn-book,  and  avowed 
their  unabated  attachment  to  the  doctrines  he  taught. 
False  reports  on  this  head  having  been  circulated  in 
the  early  years,  the  Conference  of  1800  made  a  spe- 
cific declaration  of  their  doctrines,  which  were  briefly 
summed  up  under  the  following  heads:  namely,  first, 
the  fall  of  man;  second,  redemption  by  the  death  of 
Christ;  third,  justification  by  faith;  fourth,  the  com* 
plete  sanctification  of  believers;  fifth,  perseverance  in 
the  divine  life,  or  the  necessity  of  continuing  in  faith 
and  good  works  to  the  end,  in  order  to  final  salvation. 

The  Conference  of  1816  reviewed  the  whole  question 
of  doctrines,  and  embodied  them  in  twelve  articles  or 
propositions,  with  Scripture  references  to  each.  These 
are  the  same  as  those  held  by  the  parent  society. 

III.  Church  Organization  and  Polity, — The  founder! 
of  the  Methodist  New  Connection  renounced  all  connec- 
tion with  the  Established  Church,  and  as  avowed  Dis- 
senters added  the  administration  of  the  ordinances  of 
baptism  an<l  the  Lonl's  supper  to  the  regular  duties  oi 
the  miniHtr>%  and  laid  down  as  fundamental  this  prin- 
ciple :  **  That  the  Church  itself  is  entitled,  either  col- 
lectively, in  the  persons  of  its  members,  or  representa* 
tively,  by  persons  chosen  out  of  and  by  itself,  to  a  voice 
and  influence  in  all  the  acts  of  legislation  and  govern- 
ment." That  principle  is  embodied  in  the  entire  sys* 
tem  of  government  of  the  Connection.  This  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  statement  of  the  constitution 
and  functions  of  the  official  meetings,  briefly  summed 
up  under  five  heads. 

1.  Conference,  —  This  is  held  annually,  and  is  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  preachers  and  laymen,  each 
circuit  sending  one  of  ita  preachers  and  one  of  its  lay 
members.  When  only  one  representative  is  sent,  the 
circuit  selects  a  preacher  and  layman  in  alternate  yearst 
Should  any  circuit  be  unable  to  send  a  representative,  a 
letter  acoompanieil  by  the  required  documents,  details, 
and  collections  is  sufficient.  The  treasurer  of  the  Con* 
nection,  the  corresponding  member  of  the  annual  com* 
mittee,  the  stewanl  and  treasurer  of  the  book-room,  the 
general  secretary  of  the  missions,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Irish  mission,  a  deputed  minister  or  layman,  alter- 
nately, from  the  Irish  Conference,  and  the  guardians  of 
the  Connection,  under  the  deed  executed  in  1846,  are, 
by  virtue  of  office,  members  of  Conference,  without  inter- 
fering in  any  way  with  the  privilege  of  the  circuits  in 
which  such  individuals  roav  reside.  The  business  of 
Conference  is  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
Connection ;  to  decide  impartially  on  charges  affecting 
the  character  of  preachers  or  other  officers,  and  on  ap- 
peals referred  to  it  by  the  quarterly  meetings ;  to  dis- 
burse the  various  funds  of  the  Connection ;  to  station 
the  preachers  for  the  year  ensuing ;  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  each  circuit;  to  adjust  differences,  and  to 
promote,  by  friendly  co-operation  and  advice,  harmony 
and  love  throughout  the  community ;  and  to  devise  and 
put  into  operation  means  for  the  more  extensive  spread 
of  the  Gospel  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Its  sittings  are 
open  to  members  of  the  Connection,  subject  to  the  judg* 
ment  of  the  president. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  committee  of  seven  per- 
sons is  chosen  at  each  Conference,  by  ballot,  to  transact 
the  buaineas  of  the  Connection  between  one  Conference 
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and  another;  four  of  the  members  are  preachers  and  | 
three  are  laymen,  one  year,  and  rice  verna  the  following  : 
year.     It  is  the  dutv  of  this  committee  to  see  that  the  \ 
resolutions  of  Conference  are  carried  into  effect;  to  give  j 
advice  in  all  matters  of  dispute  and  difficulty,  and  to 
make  provision  for  such  circuits  as  may  through  death, 
new  openings,  or  other  causes,  need  supplies  during  the 
ecclesiastical  year.     A  report  of  its  proceedings  is  [ire- 
pared  by  the  corresponding  member,  and  annually  pre- 
sented to  Conference. 

2.  District  Meetings, — These  meetings  are  composed 
of  all  the  circuit  preachers  in  the  district,  with  an  equal 
number  of  laymen  (including  the  representatives  to  the 
last  Conference),  who  are  elected  by  the  respective  quar- 
terly  meetings.  These  meetings  are  designed  to  form 
and  carry  out  plans  for  the  revival  of  the  work  of  God 
in  the  district;  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  soci- 
eties, chai)els,  and  Sabbath-schools,  and  to  prepare  cor- 
rect returns  of  the  number  of  members,  probationers, 
Sabbath-school  teachers  and  scholars,  etc.,  for  the  use  of 
i>)nference;  to  ascertain  the  amount  raised  in  each  cir- 
cuit for  the  different  Connectional  funds;  to  investigate 
all  claims  on  the  yearly  collection  and  chapel  fund ;  to 
receive  applications  for  the  division  of  circuits;  to  ex- 
amine candidates  for  the  ministrv;  to  lav  before  the 
district  any  resolution  of  the  Conference  affecting  the 
circuits,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  been  car- 
ried into  full  effect.  These  meetings  are  designed  and 
calculated  to  shorten  the  duration  of  Conference,  to 
strengthen  the  executive,  to  secure  more  correct  inf(»r- 
mation  on  points  of  local  interest  than  can  be  done  at 
a  greater  distance,  and  to  afford  a  legitimate  channel 
through  which  many  evils  may  be  altogether  prevented 
or  speedily  rectified. 

3.  Qiuirterly  Meetings.  —  These  are  held  in  each  cir- 
cuit,  and  are  composed  of  the  circuit  preachers,  the  cir- 
cuit stewards,  the  secretary  of  the  local  preachers,  and 
representatives  of  the  people  chosen  from  the  local 
preachers,  leaders,  trustees  (being  members),  and  other 
experienced  persons  from  the  different  societies.  Each 
society  sends  one  or  more  representatives  according  to 
the  number  of  its  members.  Any  member  of  society 
has  free  admission  to  the  quarterly  meetings,  with  lib- 
erty to  give  his  opinion,  but  without  the  power  to  vote. 
It  is  the  busings  of  the  quarterly  meeting  to  pay  the 
preachers'  salaries;  to  determine  the  amount  that  each 
Si)ciety  is  to  contribute  for  the  support  of  the  ministry ; 
to  make  by-laws  for  its  own  regulation  and  for  the 
management  of  the  circuit,  providing  they  do  not  con- 
travene the  rules  of  the  G)nnection ;  to  appoint  persons 
to  make  the  preachers'  plans  for  the  circuit ;  to  recom- 
mend local  preachers  to  be  taken  into  the  regular  min- 
istry ;  to  determine  respecting  the  qualifications  of  can- 
didates for  the  local  ministry,  and  to  examine  and  de- 
cide upon  the  affairs,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the 
circuit  generally. 

4.  Leaderi  Meetings. — These  consist  of  leaders,  soci- 
ety stewards,  one  or  more  of  the  circuit  preachers,  a 
male  representative  for  each  of  the  female  and  circuit 
preachers'  classes,  and  a  representative  from  the  trustees 
of  the  chapel,  provided  such  representative  be  a  member 
of  society.  Leaders'  meetings  are  held  weekly,  or  once 
a  fortnight,  and  regulate  the  affairs  of  each  society  and 
place  of  worship.  It  is  the  province  of  these  meetings 
to  inspect  the  class-books,  and  to  receive  the  weekly  or 
other  payments;  to  inquire  after  the  sick  or  al^nt 
members,  that  they  may  be  visited ;  to  determine  on 
notices  for  the  pulpit;  to  fix  the  hours  for  public  wor- 
ship, and  appoint  the  times  for  making  the  collections 
for  its  support ;  to  recommend  persons  to  act  as  exhort- 
ers  c»r  local  preachers;  to  judge  and  decide  upon  the 
fitness  of  candidates  for  Church  membership;  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  members  are  walking  disorderly ;  and 
prayerfully  to  devise  plans  for  the  advancement  of  the 
work  of  (lod,  and  for  the  general  improvement  of  the 
society. 

5.  lA}cal  Preachers'  Meetings. — ^These  are  held  previ- 


ously to  the  circuit  quarterly  meetings,  and  are  coiopo«4 
of  the  circuit  and  local  preachers.  Their  butdneM  i«,  in 
addition  to  mutual  counsel  and  encouragement,  to  rcio> 
sider  the  recommendations  given  by  the  leadei^'  meet- 
ings of  persons  to  be  employed  as  local  preachers  or  ez- 
horters;  make  suitable  inquiries  respecting  prolitlioiien^ 
and  any  alleged  irregularities  in  the  conduct  or  preach- 
ing of  any  of  the  brethren ;  ascertain  if  any  alterationi 
are  required  in  the  places  or  times  of  preachinp:,  and  re- 
port thereon  to  the  quarterly  meeting  through  the  medi- 
um of  their  secretary. 

The  TeligiouB,  social,  and  society  meetings  of  tbe  Nev 
Connection  are  conducted  in  the  same  manner  tA  the 
like  meetings  of  the  Wcsleyan  body,  the  {larent  «Kne(y. 

lY.  History. — The  incidents  of  history'  in  the  Meth- 
odist New  Connection  are  comparatively  few,  and  thef 
relate  chiefly  to  the  personal  history  of  the  preachen 
and  the  steady  spread  of  the  movement.     At  the  fint 
Conference  the  number  of  adherents  was  five  thouaod 
and  thirty-seven.     Surrounded  by  difficulties  of  rooct 
than  ordinary  urgency  and  gravity,  the  society  made 
very  slow  progress,  not  so  much  from  want  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  (»f  the  people  as  from  want  of  funds  and 
agents  to  commence  new  circuits.     The  new  itinerancy 
commenced  with  seven  circuits  and  seven  preachen. 
In  1798  seven  other  preachers  entered  the  roiiibtry— 
Messrs.  W.  Haslam.  W.  Styan,  John  Revil,  Charlen  Doa- 
ald,  W.  Driver,  (J.  Wall,  and  John  McClure.    That  fact 
inspired  cheerful  hopes  of  progress,  but  in  five  yean 
only  two  hundred  and  forty-three  additions  were  made 
to  the  membership.     A  monthly  magazine  was  oum- 
menced  in  1798,  which  has  been  continued  ever  since. 
The  first  and  second  conferences  were  presided  orer  by 
Mr.  William  Thorn,  the  secretary  being  Mr.  Kilbam. 
The  Cf»nference  of  1799  was  presided  over  by  John  (irun- 
dell,  the  secretary  being  Mr.  Robert  Hall,  of  Nottingham, 
a  holy  man,  and  a  generous  supporter  of  the  cauie.    In 
December  of  the  previous  year  tbe  first  heavy  blow  and 
discouragement  came  by  the  unexpected  death  ol  Hr. 
Kilham;  many  were  disheartened,  and  some  amoogHr. 
Wesley's  followers  were  glad,  they  viewing  the  oocurrenoe 
as  a  judgment  upon  him  personally.     AU  the  surround- 
ing circumstances,  calmly  considered  apart  from  preju- 
dice, show  that  Mr.  Kilham *s  death  was  more  the  re- 
sult of  earnest  overwork  and  exposure  in  bad  weather- 
Viewed  from  any  human  standpoint,  the  prematura 
death  of  that  able  minister  was  much  to  be  regrett« 
and  the  good  work  for  which  he  lived  and  laborrd  w 
considerably  retarded  by  the  occurrence.     Exactly  t' 
months  after  Mr.  Kilham's  death,  the  Connection  suffei 
another  serious  loss  bv  the  death  of  their  verv  libei 
and  zealous  layman,  Mr.  William  Smith,  of  Hanley,  w 
expired  peacefully  Feb.  20, 1799.    He  had  been  brou^ 
up  in  Mr.  Wesley's  society,  but  his  sympathies  w« 
with  Mr.  Kilham,  whom  he  visited  at  Nottingham, IV-^ 
1 9, 1 798.     He  was  born  at  Walsall,  Staffordshire,  in 
cember.  1763;  was  religiously  brought  up:  frequeni 
preached  as  occasion  offered ;  attended  the  first  C^mfa 
ence  of  the  New  Connection ;  opened  his  house  at  Hi 
ley  for  preaching,  and  soon  afterwards  had  a  cha|^ 
erected  there,  which  became  the  central  home  of  rv* 
of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  societies  in  the  C*-^ 
nection. 

The  Conference  of  1799  recognised  a  society  in  Ireland 
and  the  Itev.'John  McClure  commenced  a  cause  at  Ltf- 
burn.   The  same  year  the  few  preachers  then  associated 
agreed  to  contribute  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  yearlvti 
found  a  fund  for  the  support  of  aged  ministers.' 

The  Conference  of  18^)3  commenced  what  is  known  ai 
the  Paternal  Fund.  It  is  sustained  by  public  colkctioQi 
in  the  chapels  and  private  subscriptions.  Allowaneia 
are  made  from  it  towards  the  support  of  the  children  of 
the  preachers  in  their  early  years.  The  Beneficent  Fond 
was  oripnated  at  the  same  Conference  by  Mr.  Saamd 
Iliggiiibottom,  of  Manchester,  who  gave  fifty  pounds  aa 
a  benefaction,  and  became  the  first  treasurer  of  tbe  fund. 
The  resources  are  obtained  from  public  coUecUoiu  and 
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uuftcriptioiiji,  and  its  objects  arc  the  relief  of  aged  and  annual  profits  to  £113.    Five  yeare  arter\%'ard8  the  cn\y- 

nArm  minititers  and  their  widows.     In  1880  the  Pater-  ital  was  £2500,  and  the  yearly  protits  over  £500,  while 

lal  Fund  pro<luced  £2C9H ;  the  Benelicent  Fund,  £5303.  the  magazine  was  ^eatly  improved;  the  thinl  series 

The  year  1804  was  made  memorable  by  ihe  celebrated  was  commenced  in  1833.     In  1844  it  was  found  exf>e- 

{cv.  Itichard  Watson  joining  the  ranks  of  the  New  Con-  dient  to  remove  the  bo(>k-r(M)m  to  London,  where  it  has 

lectiun.    He  travelled  for  eij^ht  years  in  that  botly,  and  since  remained,  and  the  Rev.  John  Bakewell  was  ap- 

hey  claim  the  honor  of  bringing  that  extraordinary  pointed  editor.     In  1848  the  Kev.  William  Cooke,  the 
laii  out  of  obscurity.     Two  of  the  sermons  in  his  puh-  '  eminent  theologian  and  divine,  was  the  editor  of  the 

Nhed  works  were  tirst  preaohed   in   New  Connection  magazine,  aiui  in  that  capacity  and  as  l>ook-stewarti 

liaiM.»K     During  his  itinerancy  with  them  he  was  a  he  has  rendered  more  valuable  servic<»  to  the  Coiinec- 

leinber  of  the  Annual  Committee,  and  three  times  sec-  tion  than  any  other  minister.     The  Kev.  Charles  De- 


HJiry  of  the  Conference.      Dr.  Bunting  reintroduced 
im  into  the  Wealeyan  body,  but  he  ever  held  in  very 
i|^h  esteem  his  brethren  in  the  New  Connection. 
In  1808  the  law  was  made  which  requires  preachers, 


wick  Ward,  D.D.,  was  appointed  editor  and  book-stew- 
ard in  1880;  the  capital  stock  that  year  was  £2980,  and 
the  protits  £243. 

The  Methodist  hvmn-book  had  been  used  in  the  New 


t  the  end  of  their  probation,  to  answer  in  public  ques-  Connection  from  1797.  In  the  year  1834  a  new  hymn- 
on9  relating  to  their  religious  experience,  call  to  the  book  was  prepared  and  published,  which  was  intended 
linistry,  their  doctrinal  views,  etc.  |  more  as  a  source  of  profit  to  the  Connection  than  as  a 

It  will  be  instructive  to  the  present  race  of  Methodists  superior  book  to  the  one  which  it  supplanted.  This 
»  read  the  financial  conditions  on  which  Methodist  also  was  displaced  by  another  and  very  much  improved 
reachers  consented  in  1812  to  dev(»tc  themselves  whol-  collection,  including  1024  hymns,  compiled  chiefly  by 
r  til  the  miuUtry.  Serious  complaints  had  been  made  the  Rev.  Henry  Piggin,  and  published  in  May,  1803.  It 
(^peeling  the  inadequacy  of  the  income  of  the  preachers  was  at  that  time  the  best  collection  in  use  in  any  branch 
i»  meet  their  necessities.  A  committee  was  appointed  '  of  the  great  Methodist  family.  Its  marked  superiority 
ly  the  Conference  of  1812  to  examine  and  report  there-  '  soon  led  U)  the  preparation  of  other  improved  and  en- 
•n.  After  a  candi<l  consideration  of  the  subject,  it  was  larged  collections  for  the  use  of  "the  People  called 
evolved  that, in  addition  to  the  use  of  a  house  and  fumi-    Methtnlists." 

ore  at  the  ex|)ense  of  the  circuit,  every  married  preach-  ■  The  years  1836  and  18,S7  were  periixls  of  unrest  in 
•r  in  full  connection  should  receive,  for  himself  and  wife,  many  Methoiiist  societies,  owing  U)  the  trial  and  expul- 
E12  per  quarter;  *^not  Um  than  £2  per  quarter  for  a  sion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Warren  fn»m  the  Wesleyan  Nwly. 
ervaut;"  and,  in  addition  to  these  items,  "yio/  leM  than  At  Dudley  and  Stourbridge  large  numljers  lefY  the  Wes- 
.4*.  per  week  for  boanl."  The  allowance  from  the  Pa-  leyans  and  joined  the  New  C^mnection,  adding  greatly 
enial  Fund  for  boys  under  eight  years  of  age,  and  for  to  their  influence  and  usefulness  in  those  towns.  An 
cirltf  under  twelve,  to  l>e  £6  per  annum ;  then  they  retire  effort  was  made  to  bring  all  those  who  ha<i  left  the  par- 
rum  the  fund.  Charge  for  medical  attendance  and  trav-  ent  society  into  union  with  the  New  Connection;  but 
tUiofC  expenses  are  to  be  paid  by  the  ({uarterly  meeting.  '  some  of  the  Separatists  made  such  radical  changes  in 
Junsiderable  uneasiness  and  anxiety  was  felt  in  many  the  ctuistitution  a  condition  of  joining  that  the  New 
arts  of  the  Connection  in  the  years  1814- IC  with  re-  Connection  decided  not  to  make  such  concessions, 
ird  to  the  legal  safety  of  some  of  the  chapels  which  though  many  changes  were  made.  Those  who  did  not 
ad  belonged  to  the  parent  society  before  the  year  1797.  unite  with  this  body  formed  themselves  into  \  new 
Yiose  anxieties  were  not  favorable  to  the  spread  of  the  branch  of  the  Methodist  family,  known  for  some  years 
ord  of  <to<1.  as  the  Wesleyan  Association.     They  afterwards  relin- 

In  1818  a  Home  Mission  was  established  to  introduce  quisheil  most  of  those  extreme  views  which  prevented 
'ethodiKni  into  new  localities.     The  sum  of  £424  was    their  proposed  union. 

ven  by  the  circuits  to  aid  that  mission.  In  1824  the  The  year  1841  was  a  painfully  memorable  one  to  the 
inaion  was  relinquished,  and  Ireland  was  selected  as  New  Connection,  owing  to  the  necessarv'  expulsion  of 
le  place  on  which  to  concentrate  their  efforts,  and  one  two  of  the  ministers,  J.  Barker  and  W.  Trotter.  Joseph 
'  the  English  preachers  was  appointed  to  superiiiten<l  Barker  had  used  his  position  to  advocate  low  soi*iali8t 
le  work.  It  has  continued  with  varying  success  to  the  and  infidel  opinions.  Much  mischief  was  done,  for  twen- 
reaent  time.  In  1880  there  were  seven  stations  in  Ire-  ty-nine  societies,  including  4348  members,  were  lost  to 
jid,  with  a  total  membership  of  715.  being  only  an  av-  the  Connection.  After  trying  his  new  doctrines  for 
rage  of  102  members  per  station.  The  home  missionary  some  years,  he  found  out  the  delusion  into  which  he  had 
perations  were  resumed  some  years  afterwards,  and  in  i  fallen,  returned  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  endeavored 
880  they  occupied  eleven  stations  in  Kngland,  with  a  to  the  uttermost  to  undo  the  mischief  he  had  done.  He 
lembership  of  1249,  and  for  their  supfxirt  the  circuits  is  said  to  have  Joined  the  Primitive  Methodists;  wrote 
ontributed  £1158  during  the  year  1879-80.  and  published  his  autobiography  in  18ti9,  in  which  he 

In  1823  the  general  rules  of  the  Connection  were  con-  recanted  all  his  errors;  was  reconciled  to  most  of  his 
idered,  amended,  and  published,  with  the  sanction  of  former  brethren  in  the  New  Connection;  and  die<l  in 
he  (>>nference.  i  1879  (or  1880)  a  penitent  Christian.     It  was  not  until 

The  same  Conference  ordere<l  the  publication  of  a  !  1855.  fourteen  years  afterwanls,  that  the  numlier  of 
nonthly  magazine  for  Sunday  scholars  at  the  price  of  members  in  society  reached  the  total  at  which  they 
id.  The  Conference  of  1827  ordere<l  the  publication  of  \  stood  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Barker's  expulsion.  A  small 
iCatechiam  for  the  use  of  children,  which  was  prepared  work  was  published  in  1841  entitled  The  Bfunm,  and 
>y  the  Kev.  Abraham  Scott.  A  larger  Catechism  for  the  also  some  tracts  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cooke,  D.D.,  wliich  [»re- 
i«e  of  elder  children  was  written  by  the  Rev.  William  ■  vented  the  breach  becoming  wider  than  it  otherM-ise 
^ke,  D.D.,  and  published  about  the  year  1848.  The  would  have  been.  The  Connection  suffered  greater 
tame  minister  is  preparing  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  losses  through  Mr.  Barker*s  unfaithfulness  and  treach- 
>f  that  Catechism  to  be  puhlishe<i  in  1881.  ery  than  from  any  other  cause  in  its  whole  history  of 

A  Connectional  magazine  was  commenced  in  .lanu-  ,  over  eighty  years.  The  financial  difficulties  of  the  Con- 
iiy,  1798,  at  the  price  of  6fi.  monthly.  It  has  been  con-  nection  became  so  great  and  oppressive  that  in  1842 
inued  to  the  present  time.  To  promote  the  circulation  .  nearly  £900  were  ^llected  to  lessen  them,  £840  more 
»f  these  several  publications,  a  book-room  and  an  editor  in  1843,  and  the  Conference  of  that  year  ordered  a  spe- 
rere  indispensable.  The  former  was  located  at  Haiiley  '  cial  collection  to  be  made  through  the  circuit,  which 
rom  1798  to  1882,  when  it  was  removeil  to  Manchester,  secured  £5000  more  towards  the  same  object, 
n  1827  the  Rev.  W.  Shuttleworth  was  appointed  ediu>r  '•  The  Conference  of  1837  originated  a  mission  in  Cana- 
nd  steward,  and  the  business  rapidly  advanced.  In  da,  which  became  a  great  blessing  to  that  country.  Mr. 
827  the  capital  stock  amounted  to  £1305,  and  the  :  William  Ridgway,  one  of  the  leaiUng  New  Connection 
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laymen,  having  vinited  that  locality,  made  such  repre- 
sentations of  the  claims  of  Canada  for  the  Gospel  that 
the  Rev.  JohnAddy roan  became  the  pioneer  missionary 
there.  He  was  joined  two  years  afterwards  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Only  Crofts,  D.D.  Mr.  Addyman  still  survives, 
having  been  in  the  ministry  forty-eight  years.  Dr. 
Crofts  entered  into  rest  in  the  year  1880.  The  Cana- 
dian misMon  was  a  success;  but  a  few  years  ago,  in 
1875,  it  was  united  to  the  other  branches  of  Methodism 
in  Canada,  in  order  to  make  one  large  undivided  Meth- 
o«list  Church  in  that  dominion. 

The  jubilee  of  the  New  Connection  was  a  time  of 
great  rejoicing.  The  Jubilee  Conference  was  held  at 
Manchester,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Allln  presiding.  The 
sittings  commenced  June  1, 1846.  The  first  important 
special  business  done  was  the  final  consideration  and 
adoption  of  a  deed-poll,  which  provides  for  the  security 
of  the  property  of  the  Connection,  the  preservation  of 
its  doctrines,  and  the  continuance  of  its  principles  and 
discipline.  By  the  deed-poll  a  legal  identity  is  given 
to  the  Connection  in  the  persons  of  twenty-four  guardian 
representatives — twelve  ministers  and  twelve  laymen — 
whose  names  are  inserted  in  the  deed,  with  provisions 
for  filling  up  the  vacancies  that  will  necessarily  occur. 
The  attendance  of  six  of  the  guardian  representatives  is 
requisite  to  legalize  the  Conference.  After  its  adoption, 
the  deed-poll  was  executed  by  every  member  of  the 
Conference ;  and  it  has  since  been  duly  enrolled  in  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery.  A  model  trust-deed,  and  a 
form  of  conveyance  of  freehold  land  for  Connectional 
chapels,  schools,  and  parsonages,  were  also  decided  upon ; 
and  a  b(M)k  -  room  deed  also  agreed  to,  each  of  them 
adapted  to  the  deed-poll. 

At  the  end  of  fifty  years,  the  number  of  members  in 
the  Connection  was  only  'iM),002,  namely — in  England, 
1O.G10;  lrehind,9d2;  Canada,  3460. 

It  was  resolved  to  raise  a  Jubilee  Fund  of  not  less 
than  £20.000,  but  the  result  was  onlv  £7721.  To- 
wards  that  fund  there  was  raised  in  1847  £2829;  in 
1848^  £1567 ;  in  1849,  £3402.  About  £5100  was  voted 
to  remove  chapel  debts,  £1300  to  promote  missions;  and 
various  sums  were  given  or  loaned  to  the  Paternal  Fund, 
the  Beneficent  Fund  for  a  ^theological  college,  for  aged 
ministers,  and  to  lessen  other  financial  burdens  which 
fettered  the  agencies  of  the  Church.  On  June  5  a  jubi- 
lee tea-meeting  was  held  in  the  Free-Trade  Hall,  Man- 
chester, which  was  attended  by  more  than  four  thou- 
sand persons.  Several  important  schemes  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  work,  which  it  was  hoped  the  fund  would 
enable  the  Connection  to  undertake,  could  not  be  com- 
menced for  want  of  finances.  One  result,  however,  was 
attained,  which  will  be  a  permanent  memorial.  The 
Revs.  Thomas  Allin.  William  Cooke.  Samuel  Hulrae,  and 
Philip  James  Wright  conjointly  wrote  a  jubilee  volume, 
which  had  a  reasonable  sale,  and  which  chronicles  much 
im}>ortant  and  valuable  information,  both  historical  and 
biographical,  relating  to  the  Connection  during  the  pre- 
vious fifty  years.  From  that  work  many  facts  in  the  no- 
tices preireding  are  obtained.  Baggaly's  Dujtst  and  the 
Minutejf  of  Conferences  supply  the  details  which  follow. 

At  the  Conference  of  1848  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  establishment  of  home  missions  in  England ;  but 
the  work  grew  slowly,  and  ten  years  afterwards,  in  1857, 
a  plan  was  adopted  for  the  management  of  home  mis- 
sion chapels.  In  1865  the  present  Home  Missionary 
Society  was  inaugurated.  In  1880  there  were  thirteen 
mission  stations,  with  1249  members. 

Although  the  Jubilee  Fund  had  been  of  much  use  in 
relieving  the  Connection  of  some  financial  burdens,  yet 
great  embarrassment  was  felt  in  many  places  from  in- 
adequate funds  in  1849,  and  at  the  following  Conference 
a  plan  was  adopted  which  entirely  extinguished  the 
debts  of  the  Connection  at  that  time. 

In  1851  the  Methodist  societies  in  England  were  in  a 
very  painful  state  of  unrest,  (»wing  to  the  expulsion  in 
1849  from  the  Wesleyan  Conference  of  several  promi- 
nent preachers — the  Revs.  James  Everett,  Samuel  Dunn, 


William  Griffith,  James  Bromley,  Thomas  Rowland,  and 
others.  Although  in  three  years  more  than  one  btio> 
dred  thousand  members  were  separated  from  the  parent 
society,  very  few  of  them  were  attracted  to  the  Xev 
ConnecUon.'  In  1851,  1853,  and  18M  this  body  bad  to 
report  to  each  Conference  a  decrease,  which  wai  i 
source  of  much  anxiety  and  solicitude,  and  a  special 
service  of  humiliation  before  God  was  held  at  the  Goo- 
ference  of  1853.  In  1851  overtures  were  made  from  the 
Wesleyan  delegates — the  seceders  from  the  parent  lo- 
ciety — towards  union  with  the  New  Coimectioo,  but  oo 
union  took  place.  In  1854  an  effort  was  made  to  change 
the  name  iii  New  Connection,  as  it  was  not  then  nev, 
and  many  thought  the  name  was  a  hinderaooe  to  otb- 
ers  uniting  with  them.  It  was,  however,  resolved  br 
the  Conference  of  that  year  not  to  change  the  name,  is 
the  new  deed-poll  had  only  been  adopted  a  few  vein. 
The  rules  of  the  Connection  were  reviMHi  in  1854. 

The  Manchester  Conference  of  1859  was  memorable 
for  the  establishment  of  a  mission  to  China.  From  i 
conviction  that  the  encouragement  of  foreign  miMou 
would  not  hinder  home  w(»rk,  that  step  was  taken.  The 
Rev.  William  Cooke  was  the  president,  and  by  bit  go- 
nial advocacv  a  successful  work  was  comnoenced  in  tbit 
country,  which  in  1880  reported  43  chapels,  27  sodeties, 
and  902  members,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev. 
John  Innocent,  who  is  the  principal  of  a  training  initi- 
tution  in  China.  In  1862  a  mission  was  established  io 
Australia,  which  has  but  two  societies  at  present-one 
at  Adelaide  and  one  at  Melbourne — with  two  miMoe- 
aries  and  115  members. 

At  the  Conference  of  1860  a  Trustees*  Mutual  Guano- 
tee  F^und  was  established  against  losses  by  tire,  to  in- 
clude all  Connectional  property. 

A  training  institution  for  the  preparation  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry  was  for  some  yean  under  eon- 
sideration.    The  Conference  of  1861  resolved  upon  hav- 
ing one;  and  owing  to  the  noble  generosity  of  Thomat 
Firth,  of  Sheflield,  such  an  institution  was  erected  at 
Ranmoor,  near  that  town.     Its  trustees  were  appointc:^ 
in  1862,  and  the  college  was  opened  and  a  tutor  wdttae^ 
in  1864.     In  1880  there  were  nine  students  in  rendenoe  — 
who  paid  £10  per  annum.     The  president  of  the  Cof*  " 
ference  was  the  principal  and  only  tutor  at  that  perioc^  ^ 
The  college  building  cost  £8710. 

The  Conference  of  1865  resolved  that  a  copy  of  \ 
ster's  Bible,  the  Conference  Journal,  the  deed-poll, 
the  general  rules  of  the  society  should  in  future  be 
insignia  of  office  of  the  president,  to  be  handed  down 
succession.     The  same  Conference  resolved  that  all  fu 
ure  conferences  of  their  body  should  meet  on  the 
Monday  in  June,  instead  of  W^hit-Monday  as  pievi 
ly,  the  latter  being  a  movable  date,  which  was  ofu- 
attended  with  much  inconvenience  to  both  mini 
and  laymen.     Mr.  Alilerman   Blackburn,  of 
wealthy  layman,  presented  to  each  of  the  ex»preside- 
of  Conference  for  fourteen  years  previously  to  the  y 
1863  a  copy  of  Bagster's  Bible  and  the  new  hymn-bo^^iTii 
then  first  published.     A  new  tune-book,  adapted  to   ^he 
hymn-book,  was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  J.  Qgden,  sod 
published  in  1866. 

The  Conference  of  1868  resolved  on  a  new  departwr 
from  existing  usage,  and  consented  to  ministerial  ip> 
pointments  being  continued  for  five  successive  ynn 
in  circuits  where  two  thirds  of  the  quarteriy  mecti&i; 
request  iL  The  limit  had  previoualy  been  three 
years. 

A  further  attempt  at  union  was  made  at  the  Coofer- 
ence  of  1870,  when  the  terms  for  a  federal  union  with 
the  Bible  Christians  were  considered,  and  reaolatton 
recorded  thereon.  The  same  Conference  reaolved  that 
home  missionaries  of  fourteen  years'  atanding  be  alknr- 
ed  to  attend  the  Conference,  but  not  to  vote. 

The  Conference  of  1871  approved  of  the  caiaing  of  a 
fund  to  extinguish  the  Chapel  Fund  debt;  The  warn 
of  £4672  was  raised,  which  aooompUshed  the  oldcct  de- 
sired. 
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rhonuia  Gilf  in,  William  Ba^l^v,  Henrv  Onlv 
I.D.,  Jobti  Tavlor.Chariei  Manniand  Benjamin 
Dcli,  A,B.  the  four  Drat  named  hail  been 
l«  gf  ttie  Confirenoe.  As  many  as  «x  minis- 
never  before  died  in  one  vear. 


of  Joseph  Barker,  whlcta  caused  a  loaa  of  tt  aocistiaa  and  4848 
(G.J.8.) 
Wealeyan  U«thodlsta.    See  Wm-UTANs. 
^nraBlejao  Refoim  TTnion.   This  urganiiaiiun 
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sions  took  the  people  of  England,  and  the  Methodist 
people  ill  particular,  so  entirely  by  {surprise  that  the 
whole  press  of  the  country,  excepting  only  two  or  three 
papers,  took  the  part  of  the  expelled  ministers.  Meetings 
of  Methodists  were  held  in  many  of  the  great  centres 
in  England,  and  the  popular  feeling,  fanned  by  the  voice 
of  the  press,  was  in  a  few  months  manifested  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  members  and  office-bearers  signing  me- 
morials to  the  Conference  against  the  expulsions.  In 
response  thereto,  the  Conference  ordered  the  preachers 
to  withhold  society  tickets  from  all  who  signed  such 
memorials,  whether  officers  or  members,  and  that  policy 
was  continued  for  about  two  years,  until  the  funds  of 
the  Connection  became  so  embarrassed  that  the  expul- 
sion policy  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Seeing  the  desolation  which  prevailed  in  so  many 
societies,  all  the  efforts  made  oy  members  for  redress 
being  repulsed  by  the  Conference,  another  effort  was 
made  in  December,  1851,  by  a  large  number  of  influen- 
tial lay  officers  in  the  Connection  who  had  not  been  ex- 
pelled, who  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  Conference  under 
twelve  heads,  asking  for  the  cessation  of  the  severe  dis- 
ciplinary action  of  the  preachers,  and  also  for  some  form 
of  lay  representation  in  the  chief  courts  of  Methodism. 
This  was  known  as  the  Mediation  Movement,  and  their 
memorial  was  in  a  short  time  signed  by  over  two  thou- 
sand Methodists,  chiefly  official  persons. 

The  Conference  of  1852  declined  to  receive  or  negoti- 
ate with  any  deputation  with  regard  to  the  said  memo-  I 
riaK  and  in  reply  thereto  "  indulged  in  rancorous  invec- ! 
tive  against  many  of  the  memorialists.*'     Every  effort  | 
at  reconciliation  with  the  Conference  having  been  made  i 
by  the  people,  and  resistance  being  the  only  reply,  it 
became  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  thousands  of  • 
members  who,  by  the  withholding  of  their  society  tick- 
ets, had  been  cut  off  from  membership. 

Not  wishing  to  establish  a  separate  body,  early  in 
the  year  1850  a  large  meeting  was  held  in  Finsbury, 
liondon,  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  England,  about . 
four  hundred  in  number,  all  of  whom  less  than  a  year 
before  held  office  in  Methodist  societies.  After  several 
days'  deliberation  a  form  of  constitution  was  agreed 
upon,  and  the  best  arrangements  made  for  keeping  the 
members  united,  till  all  negotiations  were  found  to  be 
of  no  avail,  wheQ  it  was  resolved,  flrst,  that  they  should 
exist  as  the  Reform  Union,  and  afterwards  as  the  United 
Methodist  Reformers. 

The  details  of  the  various  steps  taken  for  several 
years  to  reform  the  constitution  of  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference so  as  to  admit  laymen  into  the  higher  Church 
courts,  and  so  open  the  way  for  the  return  of  thousands 
into  fellowship,  having  all  failed,  to  avoid,  if  possible, 
making  another  separate  body,  the  Conference  of  the 
New  Connection  was  applied  to,  but  that  body  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  make  the  concessions  asked,  so  as  to 
open  the  door  for  union.  Had  they  done  so,  their  mem- 
bership might  have  been  doubled  immediately.  Some 
local  societies  did  unite  with  them.  Ultimately,  in 
1856,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Exet«r  Hall  of  ap|)ointed 
representatives  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Associa- 
tion (of  1835)  and  the  Wesleyan  Reformers  (of  1849), 
when  terms  of  union  were  agreed  upon  which  resulted 
in  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  bodies  under  the  name 
of  "  United  Methodist  Free  Churches." 

At  the  eighth  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  Re- 
formers, held  at  Bristol  in  August,  1856,  the  statistics 
of  their  society  were  as  follows: 

Chapels 1,833 

Lmv  preachers 3,626 

Ministers 139 

Clusft-leaders 2,878 

Members 46,ft(i0 

Merahcrs  ou  trial 2,179 

8auday-schoolB 706 

Teachers 12,1 1« 

Schohirs 71,176 

Although  most  of  the  leading  societies  belonging  to 
the  Reformers  resolved  on  amalgamation,  yet  during 


the  first  year  only  19,1 13  took  action ;  and  as  that  wh 
a  strong  feeling  of  independence  existing  in  minr 
places,  so  long  as  they  were  able  to  maintain  the  minin- 
tcr  of  their  choice,  these  societies  kept  a  separate  exist- 
ence, in  consequence  of  which  acticm  some  memben  of 
the  Reform  Union  determined  not  to  amalgamate.  In 
1857  more  than  26,800  merobera  adhered  to  their  orig- 
inal principles.  That  number  was,  however,  soon  oon. 
siderably  reduced.  In  1858  nearly  2000  united  with 
the  Free  Churches;  and  in  1859  over  5500  acted  in  the 
same  way,  and  so  the  process  went  on,  year  by  vni 
several  separate  sodeties  uniting  in  a  body  with  tbe 
Free  Churches,  still  leaving  a  few  who  maintained  i 
separate  existence  as  the  Reform  Union. 

This  body  has  had  its  headquarters  at  Exeter  HiU         | 
from  its  origin.     It  established  a  book-room  there,  and 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  monthly  magazine  in 
1851,  as  The  Wesleifan  Reformer,  the  first  ediUir  beiuf; 
Mr.  Robert  Bulman,  its  second  Mr.  N.  T.  Langridge,  iu 
third  Mr.  Nichols.    In  1853  its  title  was  changed  to  tl^ 
WesUyan  Methodist  Penny  Maguzint,     The  committee 
also  established  a  monthly  magazine  for  the  scholars  m 
the  Sunday-schools.     Owing  to  its  gradually  diixiin- 
ished  numbers,  chiefly  by  amalgamation,  it  has  for  iviore 
than  ten  years  past  been  the  smallest  section  of    tbe 
Methodist  family,  and  its  continued  existence  as  a.   sep. 
arate  body  has  been  a  source  of  regret  for  some  yeaa 
seeing  that  decadence  has  marked  its  course  iltnoti 
continuously  from  the  time  its  members  declined  to 
amalgamate.     The  statistics  of  the  past  four  years  wiH 
be  sufficient  to  indicate  its  position  and  influence. 


Year. 

1877 

187a 

Prmeh«f«. 

19 

20 

7708 

7678 

1679 

1880 

19 

18 

T«28 

77« 

Their  doctrines  are  identical  in  all  respects  with  tb 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.    The  points  of  polity 
discipline  in  which  they  differ  are,  that  their  minist 
may  remain  as  many  years  in  a  circuit  as  the  peop^^ 
may  desire ;  and  they  permit  lay  preachers  to  bapti^^ ' 
their  children,  and  to  administer  the  Lord's  sapper,  thi 
placing  ministers  and  laymen  on  an  equality  in  mini 
terial  functions. 

In   addition   to  the  serial   publications   previnusl^ 
named,  the  committee  of  the  Reform  Union 
to  take  advantage  of  the  book-room  to  secure  funds  fi 
carrying  on  their  work ;  and  as  large  profits  bad 
made  by  the  sale  of  the  hymn-books  iised  by  their 
cietics,  the  book  committee  was  the  first  to  try  the  e 
periroent  of  enlarging  the  hymn-book  which  had  e 
long  been  in  use  by  English  Methodists.    Tbe  R 
James  Everett,  who  had  himself  once  been  employ  '■^"^ 
in  the  book-room  of  the  parent  society,  learning  th 
there  were  only  about  eight  hymns  in  the  Wesleyan  c 
lection  which  were  copyrighted,  supplied  their  places 
others  of  Charles  Wesley's,  and  added  to  them 
more  new  and  popular  hymns  as  made  a  book  of  a  t 
sand  hymns.     To  these  were  added  for  tbe  first  tf: 
the  authors'  names,  not  in  all  instances  correctly,  ba 
nearly  so  as  was  then  possible.     The  book  was  a  i 
cess,  and  as  the  usual  discount  was  allowed  oo 
booksellers,  which  at  that  time  the  Wesleyana  did 
allow,  many  thousands  soon  found  their  way  even 
the  congregations  of  the  parent  society.     That 
pn>ved  eilition  in  due  time  led  the  way  to  a  still 
collection  being  issued  by  the  book-room  of  the 
odist  Free  Churches,  and  since,  a  still  more  moden 
by  the  Wesleyan  Conference  itself.     Tbe  Reform  \j^*Jok 
room  lias  for  some  years  published  tbe  Local  Pr^^-ari, 
ers*  Magazitw,  at  twopence  monthly,  a  serial  whicfc  bis 
for  many  years,  unofficially,  been  very  helfrful  to  auuirr 
industrious  lay  preachers.     It  has  also  published  otfter 
Methodist  works,  chiefly  remainders  of  editions  of  ^nod 
books  which  authors  wished  to  dispose  of,  but  wftH 
the  rigid  rules  of  the  Wesleyan  book-room  prevented 
fn>m  admission  into  their  sales.     (G.  .1.  S.) 
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^ItTesleyanism,  or  Misthodist  Arminianism,  is 
I  reproduction  of  the  original  doctrine  of  James  Armin- 
ills  (q.  v.),  the  Dutch  Keroonstrant,  an  epithet  gained 
W  his  followers  for  their  opposition  to  the  Calvinistic 
news  eventiMlIy  embodied  in  the  action  of  the  Synod 
»f  Dort.  The  soundest  and  roost  prudent  of  the  early 
Inninian  theologians  were  Episcopius  and  Limborch, 
rho  developed  the  views  of  their  great  leader  sub«tan- 
iallv  as  held  bv  the  Weslevan  Methodists  both  in 
Lfn«rica  and  Great  Britain ;  but  a  few  of  the  Hemon- 
trants,  especially  Grotius,  and,  to  some  extent,  Curc«l- 
BU8,  exhibited  signs  of  a  freethinking  tendency,  espe- 
uJly  on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  The  interme- 
liate  English  Arminians  carried  these  erratic  elements 
o  the  verge  of  Socinianisro.  and  thus  gave  a  color  to 
he  charge  of  Pelagianism  with  which  Calvinistic  writ- 
es— at  least  until  very  recent  times — have  been  too 
kequently  in  the  habit  of  branding  Arminianism  in 
general.     See  Arminianism. 

John  Wesley,  the  foun<ler  of  Methodism,  came  of  Ar- 
ninian  stock.  His  father,  Samuel,  like  many  of  the 
evangelical  Anglican  divines  of  that  period,  was  op- 
posed to  the  tenets  of  Calvinism  (see  Tyerman,  Life  of 
Samuel  Weg(/^,  p.  144),  and  the  sons  of  the  latter  nat- 
aniUy  grew  up  in  the  same  sentiments.  Whitefield,  on 
the  contrarv,  who  was  likewise  a  member  of  "the  Holv 
Clob,**  as  the  first  Methodists  were  calle<l  at  Oxford, 
was  of  Calvinu»tic  persttasion,  and  on  this  ground  alone 
a  separation  ultimately  took  place  from  the  Wesleys, 
Whitefield  eventually  becoming  the  founder  of  the 
Welsh,  or  Calvinistic,  Methodists  of  Lady  Huntingdon's 
Connection.  The  views  of  Weslev  are  thus  historical! v 
»f  a  remonstrant  or  polemical  cast  on  this  subject,  the 
nain  point  of  controversy  always  being  the  dogma 
f  predestination,  which  is  central  in  the  Calvinistic 
chenrie.  We  pr(»pose  here,  however,  to  develop  the 
rincipal  features  of  Wesleyanism  positively  in  a  logical 
rder  out  of  the  more  radical  idea  of  the  divine  nature, 
lee  Wesley,  John. 

1.  Wesleyans  hold  that  God*s  foreknowledge  is  intui- 
ive  and  absolute,  not  being  a  deduction  or  inference 
rom  his  purposes  or  power.  They  ground  this  doc- 
rine  upon  Scripture:  "  Whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also 
lid  predestinate"  (Rom.  viii,  29).  Dr.  Charles  Hodge, 
D  his  note  on  this  passage  {Commtnlary,  p.  447),  after 
rankly  admitting  that  the  "knowledge"  here  spoken 
>f  is  not  merely  a  cognition  of  the  exutjence  of  the  indi- 
riduals  (for  then  it  would  apply  equally  to  the  elect 
uid  the  reprobate),  still  ingeniously  perverts  the  whole 
rorce  of  the  argument  by  averring  that "  the  foreknowl- 
edge .  . .  involves  the  idea  of  selection,"  which  is  tan- 
tamount to  saying  that  there  already  was  a  secret  bias 
or  preference  in  the  divine  mind.  Methodist  Armini- 
ans, on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  this  divine  fore- 
knowledge has  reference  to  the  character  of  the  persons 
contemplated  as  about  to  accept  the  offer  of  salvation. 
They  thus  truly  place  the  divine  prescience  as  the  basis 
nf  the  divine  plan  or  purposes,  and  maintain  that  such 
a  view  only  is  real  f<>reknowle<lge.  In  this  way  they 
escape  the  causational  force  of  the  divine  pre-contem- 
plation,  precisely  as  in  the  rase  of  knowledge  of  any 
|>resent  or  past  facts  which  has  no  influence  or  power  in 
[>roducing  them.  See  Omnihtiknce.  (tod  foresees  not 
onlv  the  future  event,  but  also  all  its  circumstances  or 
conditions,  and  therefore  knows  that  it  is  contingent, 
L  e.  that  although  it  certainly  trill  take  place,  it  yet 
toight  be  otherwise.     See  Pkicscmenck. 

2.  Intimately  connected  with  the  foregoing  position 
is  that  of  the  divine  foreordination.  Weslevans  hold 
that  while  God  absoliitelv  and  of  his  own  inscrutable 
parpoHes  determines  beforehand  (whether  from  all  eter- 
rity  or  not  is  of  small  moment)  the  events  in  the  nat- 
iral  or  physical  world,  he  has  not  done  so  with  regard 
»  occurrences  relating  to  the  moral  sphere ;  especially 
htX  he  has  left  the  everlasting  state  of  human  beings 
x>ntingent  upon  the  results  of  their  own  action.  They 
^ect  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  mid  repro- 


bation as  incompatible  with  the  justice  and  impartial- 
ity of  the  divine  character,  and  with  the  freedom  and 
responsibility  of  the  human  souL  They  especially  ob- 
ject to  the  doctrine  that  God  has  absolutely  predeter- 
mined the  final  destiny  of  individuals  in  the  other 
world  irrespective  of  their  conduct ;  but  they  have  lit- 
tle controversy  with  that  class  of  moderate  Calvinists 
who  restrict  the  divine  foreordination  to  the  general 
purposes  of  God*s  moral  government,  without  predicat- 
ing it  of  any  and  every  particular  act  of  intelligent 
creatures.  A  strict  construction  of  the  statement  of 
(he  Westminster  Confession,  that  "God  decrees  what- 
ever comes  to  pass,"  would  involve  the  divine  will  as 
the  efficient  element  in  all  causality,  and  so  be  tanta- 
mount to  the  heterodoxy  that  "  whatever  if,  is  right." 
Or,  if  the  language  be  interpreted  as  signifying  that 
God  has  so  arranged  the  universe  (both  of  matter  and 
of  mind)  that  events  must  inevitably  transpire  just  as 
they  do,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  necessity 
or  fate.  But  if  it  be  merely  meant  that  God  has  insti- 
tuted laws,  forces,  or  causes  (whether  primary  or  sec- 
ondary', physical  or  spiritual)  which  he  permits  (or,  if 
any  prefer  so  to  say,  enables)  to  act  freely  yet  certainly 
(within  given  limits)  in  bringing  about  whatever  oc- 
curs, then  we  have  but  the  expression  of  what  is  matter 
of  fact  undeniable  by  any.  This  is  no  proper  foreordi- 
nation at  all,  for  it  ranks  the  human  agent  as  a  leading 
factor  among  these  freely  moving  powers,  and  hangs 
the  larger  part  of  events  upon  the  contingencies  of  his 
conduct.     See  Predestination. 

3.  Wesleyan  Methodists  further  maintain  that  al- 
though man  is  universally  bom  with  corrupt  moral  af- 
fections and  a  depraved  will,  yet  by  virtue  of  the  gen- 
eral atonement  of  Christ  and  the  free  bestowment  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  every  person  is  graciously  enabled  so 
to  resist  the  tendencies  to  evil  as  to  lay  hold  upon 
the  proffered  means  of  salvation.  They  believe,  indeed, 
that  in  response  to  the  intercessions  of  the  Divine  Medi- 
ator, and  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Christians,  special 
conviction  is  often  sent  into  the  souls  of  sinners,  but 
that  this  may  still  be  resisted  by  the  subject^  and  thus 
prove  abortive.  They  also  believe  that  the  general 
convictions  resulting  from  the  ordinary  influences  of  the 
Spirit  are  sufficient,  if  encouraged  and  fostered,  to  lead 
the  sinner  to  Christ.  They  admit  that  none  will  or 
can  come  to  God  without  such  divine  drawings;  but 
they  believe  that  these  are  never  withheld  from  the 
sincere  and  compliant  souL  The  ultimate  force,  there- 
fore, which  determines  any  person  in  turning  away 
from  sin  and  towards  God  is  the  human  will  itself,  act- 
ing freely  in  view  of  motives  made  clear  and  cogent  by 
God's  Spirit,  but  never  coerced  thereby.  The  self-de- 
terminative power  of  the  human  will  is  consequently  a 
fundamental  axiom  in  Wesleyan  theology.     See  Will. 

4.  Wesleyans  hold  that  saving  faith  is  a  conscious 
surrender  of  the  soul  to  God  and  a  positive  trust  in  the 
merits  of  Christ.  This  faith  is  indeed  potentially  the 
gift  of  God,  but  its  exercise  is  the  voluntary  personal 
act  of  the  believer.  Conversion,  in  Wesleyan  theology, 
is  the  entire  process  of  change  from  a  state  of  condem- 
nation and  sin  to  one  of  pardon  and  holiness.  Regen- 
eration is  a  change  in  the  moral  affections  resulting  by 
divine  power  immediately  upon  this  act  of  faith,  which 
presupposes  the  penitence  and  consecration  required. 
See  Regeneration. 

Wesleyanism  accordingly  teaches  that  justification 
and  adoption  are  simultaneous,  the  former  being  the 
ad  of  pardon,  and  the  latter  the  relation  of  filial  ac- 
ceptance. A  degree  of  sanctification  is  also  held  to  be 
experienced  at  the  same  time,  being  a  ttate  of  com- 
parative holiness,  consisting  in  a  fixed  purpose  and  dis- 
position to  love  and  serve  €rod,  the  fruit  of  which  im- 
mediately begins  to  appear  in  the  life.  The  first  of 
these  elements  takes  place  in  the  divine  mind,  and  a 
knowledge  of  it  as  a  fact  is  derived  by  the  converted 
person  from  a  consideration  of  the  conscious  exercise 
of  faith  to  that  end;  the  second  is  a  mutual  change, 
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id  to  the  soul  by  a  special  "  witness  of  the  Spirit** 

;,  which  is  diKtinct  from  all  other  evidence,  al- 

;h  concomitant  and  a>rroborative ;  and  the  third 

int  takes  place  exclusively  in  the  human  subject, 

a  evidenced  by  the  alteration  felt  in  the  heart  and 

rn  in  the  life;  but  they  all  three  are  equally  and 

lly  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  Iltily  SpiriL 

man  does  not  save  himself,  but  simply  consents  to 

laved,  depends  upon  Christ  to  be  saved,  and  co-op- 

tes  with  God  for  his  salvation.     It  follows  fn>m  the 

)ve  showing  that  the  converted  [)er8on  knows  for  the 

ae  being  his  gracious  conditi(»n  by  this  threefold  te^ 

nony,  one  or  the  other  part  of  which,  however,  may 

r  the  moment  preponderate. 

5.  Wesleyaniiim,  moreover,  maintains  that  thi8  palva- 
lon  is  not  only  free  and  present,  but  alno^/ti//,  i.  e.  that 
t  is  the  privilege  of  every  believer  to  be  entirely  sane- 
/ilied  in  this  life,  and  to  live  without  actually  feeling  or 
committing  any  known  sin.  They  admit,  of  coiirHe, 
the  continual  peccability  of  human  nature,  and  do  not 
claim  Adamic  or  angelic  perfection  for  any  human  be- 
ing since  the  Fall;  but  they  nevertheless  insist  upon 
the  privilege  and  duty  of  complete  holiness  in  heart 
and  life  as  not  <»nly  necessary  for  heaven,  but  possible 
indefinitely  before  death.  They  differ  to  some  degree 
among  them8i>lv(>s  as  to  the  instantaneous  or  progres- 
sive character  of  this  experience,  and  also  as  to  its  date 
with  reference  to  c«inversion,  but  they  all  agree  in  look- 
ing for  it  during  life  and  health,  on  precisely  the  same 
terms  of  consccTatioii,  faith,  and  co-<»peration  as  requireil 
by  regeneration.     See  San<tificatiox. 

6.  Finally,  hoUring  the  above  views  of  the  power  and 
auction  of  the  human  will  at  every  stage  of  the  re- 
dem[>tive  process,  Wesleyans  universally  believe  that 
it  is  possible  for  any.  even  the  highest  Christian,  to 
fall  from  grai^  and  ultimately  perish,  and  they  think 
they  Hiid  actual  instances  of  such  lapse  in  the  Script- 
ures and  in  common  life.    As  none  are  absolutelv  elect- 

m 

ed  to  eternal  life,  so  none  are  fully  secure  of  it  until 
probation*is  entirely  endeil.     See  rKiwEVEiiANrK. 

LU^raturr. — The  moMt  exhaustive  as  well  as  oldest 
polemic  on  these  distinctive  features  of  Wesleyan  Ar- 
minianism  is  Fletcher's  Checks  to  AtUiHomuntutm  (  Limd. 
1771  sq.,  and  <»ften  since) ;  but  the  subject  is  discursive- 
ly treated  likewise  in  Wesley's  Sennotut  (in  Works). 
A  topical  discussion  is  given  in  Watson's  Inslitutes 
(I»nd.  1822,  and  sini*e),  in  Tope's  Christum  Thet>U>ffy 
(ibid.  1K75-77,  3  vols.  8vo),  and  in  Haynnond's  Sj^trnt' 
otic  TheifltM/y  (Ciiiciu.  1877  sq..3  vols.  8vo).  For  other 
works,  see  Akmimanism;  Mkthodism. 

Wesleyans  is  a  general  name  for  all  adherenta  or 
followers  of  .Johu  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Arminian  Metlt- 
odism:  but  by  usage  it  is  c<»nimonly  limited  to  the  reg- 
ular MethodiHts  of  the  British  Conference,  in  distinction 
from  thtMo  of  the  other  kindre<i  IxMiies  in  America, 
Great  Rritniii,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere,  which  in  this  ('y- 
dopcpdia  ATv  treated  under  siifMirate  heads. 

i.  /fistoiy. — As  much  of  this  is  the  common  property 
of  all  MetlKNtiAt  InmIich  throughout  the  world,  we  give 
it  here  S4)mewhat  in  fstt-nm, 

Methtnlism  in  its  origin  was  the  child  of  Pmvidence. 
Its  f<r»under,  .John  Wenli*  v.  was  also  a  child  of  Providence ; 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  his  career  on  earth  was  marke<l 

« 

by  indications  of  the  H|)ei>ial  and  (>eculiar,  somctiines 
marvellous.  iiitor|Misition  oftiod  in  his  l»ehalf.  In  the 
origin,  growth,  an<l  wi<le  diffusion  of  Methodism,  we  can 
trace  the  evidence  of  the  divine  hand  opening  its  way 
and  directing  itH  ciMirse.  In  all  its  past  history,  now 
covering  a  periiKl  of  (»ne  hnndre<l  and  forty  years,  when 
its  movements  were  in  accordance  with  the  indicatious 
of  Providence,  it  pn)sp<>r(Hl ;  on  the  other  han<t,  many 
•f  the  changes  in  its  of>erotions.  which  were  of  human 
origin,  and  the  outcome  of  exfK'diency  <»fily,  have  been 
the  caus4>  of  obstruction  and  often  of  painful  disapp4»int- 
ment  and  loss. 

1.  hict-ptiniof  the  Wesley nn  /yfx/y.— The  emlxMliment 
of  MelluMiism  i»  ,Tohn  Wesley;  and  during  the  tifty-oiip 


years  of  bis  life  which  elapied  between  its  actual  for- 
mation and  the  death  of  ita  founder,  Mr.  Wctler  wii 
its  source  and  life.     Bum  at  Epworth  in  1708,  kc  en- 
tered the  Charterhouse  School,  Lomloo,  in  1714;  iu  1719 
he  waa  continuing  bia  studiea,  under  hia  brother  Sais- 
uel,  at  the  Westminster  School;  and  in  17S0  be  entered 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.    In  iTi&  be  was  mdua. 
ed  deacon  by  Dr.  John  Potter,  biahop  of  Oxfunl.  wIni, 
in  the  advice  he  gave  the  young  deacon,  aaid,  *^  If  be 
wishes  to  be  extensively  uaeful,  he  must  not  spend  hi* 
time  in  contending  for  or  against  things  of  a  disputable 
nature,  but  in  testifying  against  notorioua  vice,  and  i^« 
promoting  real,  essential  holineas."      Here  were  tk&* 
germs  of  that  life-work  which  produced  Methodimc^. 
In  1729  John  Wesley  began  to  take  pupils  at  Oxfbr«3,. 
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and  some  of  the  more  serious  of  these  united  with 
teacher  in  visiting  the  prisoners  in  the  Castle  and  x" 
sick  poor  in  the  city ;  and  they  commenced  a  ay 
ic  course  of  living  which  soon  led  to  their  being 
Methodists.    That  waa  the  first  origin  of  the  Society 
designated. 

Ten  years  elapsed.     Both  John  and  Charles 
had  been  out  to  America  as  missionariea  in  ttae 
lime.     Returning  to  England  in  1788,  they  were 
intTiKluced  to  Peter  Bolder  and  other  Moravian 
ren,  from  whom  they  learned  the  way  of  tttlvatior^ 
faith;  and  themselves  entering  into  the  lilierty  or 
children  of  (io<l.  in  the  month  of  June,  1738,  were  i«-^ 
so  happy  in  their  new  experience  that  they  beg^  vyIT 
great  earnestness  to  preach  that  doctrine  every  wh^>y 

In  a  remarkable  manner  the  Spirit  of  (rod  gave  wm^ 
convincing  evidence  of  the  completeness  of  the  cliao.^ 
which  had  been  wrought  by  faith  in  b«>ih  the  bro^lifi^ 
This  was  more  distinctly  and  emphatically  shown  ^r 
the  spiritual  awakening  which  accompanieil  and  fuiwl 
ed  the  preaching  of  John  Wesley.     He  had  to  prearfc  a% 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Oxford,  bef<»re  the  Univenity.    Hi» 
text  was,  "•  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith:"  unW 
he  explained  the  new  doctrine  with  a  deaniest,  fuhiia^ 
and  force  which  had  not  been  known  before  in  that  f^^' 
mous  seat  of  learning.     That  sermon  was  printed  ai*^^ 
widely  circulated.    It  was  followed  by  another  on  **(jod 
free  grace,"  in  which,  with  equal  lucidity  and  power,  1 
set  forth  the  doctrine  "  that  the  grace  or  love  <^  (iod 

free  in  all,  and  free  for  aU.*'    This  sermon  waa  printi 

in  a  cheap  form ;  and  those  sermona,  repeated  in  rari^^  ^.-^ 
ous  forms  and  places,  ''gave  birth  to  the  greatest  revi^      ^ 
val  of  religion'*  the  world  has  ever  known.  .^ 

He  desired,  in  his  own  mind,  to  retire  to  Oxfufd  t  "3^  t^ 
his  beloved  obscurity,  but  Divine  Providence  oideit'  ^^^^l^ 
otherwise ;  and  John  Wesley  was  detained  in  Londo-^  ^  Mv^^ 
and  im|K>rtuned  to  preach  these  new  doctrines,  in  varr"  "  '^ 
ous  churches,  thrice  cver\'  Sunday,  and  on  week-day^ 
also.  One  source  of  attraction  was  that  he  had  recenr 
ly  returned  from  America,  which  was  considered  a  fsT 
countr}' ;  and  he  related  some  of  his  experience  in 
course  of  his  discounies.  Multitudes  flocked  to  he^' 
him,  and  soon  the  churches  were  unable  to  hold  tl 
crowds  which  assembled.  In  a  short  time,  partly 
cause  of  the  lai^i^  assemblies  and  partly  owing  to  t' 
new  doctrines,  he  was  excluded  from  one  church,  th  «^ 
from  another,  till  at  length  he  was  shut  out  of  all  t  1^ 
churches.  Not  daring  to  be  silent,  after  a  short  strugpp/f 
U'tween  honor  and  conscience,  he  made  a  virtue  of  nc* 
cesbity,  and  preache«1  in  the  open  air — first  in  M<ioffieldi 
I^nidon.  then  at  Kennington,  and  in  many  other  parti 
of  Kngland. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  persons — in  some  in- 
stances  ten  thousand,  in  others  twenty  thousand,  an4 
even  more  as  computetl  by  Mr.  Wesley  himself,  and  it* 
c<»rde<l  by  him  in  his  JourtutU — attended  his  out-duur 
services.  This  step  was  not  taken  in  any  spirit  of  an-' 
tagonism  to  the  Church ;  quite  the  contraiy.  f>uriiir 
one  m<»nth  in  1739,  both  John  and  Charles  Wesley  had 
interviews  with  the  bishop  of  Gloucester,  Gibaon,  bbhop 
of  l»n<i(Hi,  and  Potter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  talk 
over  their  conduct:  and  with  kindly  retulta  in  each 
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■K.    Iib.Whitcaeld,abo,h>d  umilir  inten-iews  wiLh 
Mbops  KapecUng  bii  pTeaching  in  the  open  air.     It  ii 
lain,  ibenfore,  ibu  tti«  reaiMtince  ttitte  thr«  clergy-  |  Bad 
KB  met  with  did  not  pmceed  froiD  the  h«ail*  of  ibe  ;  reni 
iatabliahed  Chuicli,  but  (nMn  tb«e  o(  the  clergy 
xnfurUblc  living*,  and 


baC  their  quiet  enjoymi 


■  cvangtlisu  W' 


I  if  Ibe  pn>-  '  belp  m 


Mme;  the  next  week  thirty  or  fortv.  Wben  Ibey  wen 
increaaed  to  about  »  hundred,  I  touk  down  their  names 
■ad  places  of  abode,  intcading,  as  often  u  it  was  corn- 
ttj  to  call  upon  them  at  their  homes.  Thus,  with- 
out any  previous  plan,  began  the  MethodiW  Society  ui 
England — a  company  of  people  associated  together  U> 


t  Btoppe.L     Hence 


Such  is 


work  01 


n  of  Methodism  from 


Daring  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1~S9,  there  i 
ritiMVied  by  thousaikU  of  persons  idosC  remarkaUe  man- 
feataiiims  uf  divine  power  at  many  of  the  open-air  ««r- 
■icw  conducted  by  John  Wesley.  The  preaching  of 
ieorge  Whitcfield  and  Charlea  Woley,  at  the  atnM  pe- 
iod  and  to  the  aanw  congregations,  was  quite  as  faitb- 
iil  and  even  more  [mpatsioned,  at  limes,  than  was  Jiibn 
Voley's;  but  it  was  to  the  preaching  of  John  Wesley 
•nl;  that  IboM  special  manirescationa  were  given.  At 
jMdon  and  at  Bristol,  on  various  occatiuiis  and  at  di- 
■cn  plica,  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  Tunna- 
ion  of  Ibe  United  Societiea,  scuree  of  persona  were  sniic. 
ea  down  under  his  preaching,  in  the  open  air  and  in 


!  used   the  pen  of  iia  founder,  who,  in  a  nuUI  tract  which  he  it. 
t  the    suedshorlly  before  theirorganizalioUithuadeecribealhe 
I  character  of  a  Methodist : 


nal.  mm  mind,  snd  ■irenelh.  Be  rej.dces  Bvermi.re. 
ran  without  ceHlnK.  sndlu  evarythlng  e^na  tlianks. 
lis  heart  Is  fuU  ut  love  to  all  msnklud,  mid  Is  ^iifllled 

I'is  nwn  deolre.  sod  the  one  dexlan  of  his  life.  Ik  nut  »> 
<i  hl>  own  will,  hut  the  will  of  hV  that  sent  him.    He 


such  signs  had  n 


not  lav  up  Ireasnre  npon  the  earth;  nor  can  he  adorn 
himseir  with  gi>ld  nr  costly  apparel.    He  eaunui  tola  In 

cannot  speak  evil  of  his  DelKb^ir  ao.v 


■efiiTB   wilneaaed   since   apoalolic 

times.     Mr.  Wesley 

cnnpt 

limaeir  wrote :  -  More  and  more 

f  [he  people  were  cut 

drwsBCH 

D  the  heart,  and  came  t.i  me  all  in 

tears,  inquiring  with 

be  ntmost  eagerness  what  they 

nust  do  to  be  laved." 

.beiMial 

Wae  penitents  were  counted  bv 

scores  snd  hundreds 

uring  the  autumn  of  I7S9;  and 

2.   P 

unkind  ;>i 


Ulfhl: 


nirde.    Ko 


wakened  the  sympathy  of  Iwn  genilemen,  i 
1  the  preaebing  at  Hoortleld*,  to  pruvida 
Belter  for  those  poor  stricken  ones. 

Northward  of  the  preaching  ground  at  Moorfields — 
■It  a  few  hundred  yanla,  but  aurroundeil  bv  lklda~the 
M  (lunnery,  or  f       "      " 


lea.  Thene  are  the  principles  snd  practices  -f 
Theae  are  the  mnrks  iif  n  inie  MeihodlKl,  By 
le  du  Methodists  daalre  Id  be  distlopilfhed  ftum 

2.  Praprta  of  the  IVtileyna  duriitg  Mr.  Wetlti^t 
itat  I  l.i/eliHK.^-far  the  flrst  century  of  its  existence  the  hi»- 
id-  I  lory  of  Methodism  waa  a  leriea  of  providence*.    In  a 

providential  openings  can  be  very  little  more  tliaii  in- 


rent*  years.    Mr.  Wesley  waa  preaaed    Moravisna,  wl 
t  take  the  premises  into  his  own  hands;  but  he  had  to    Fetter  L^ne. 
ecUne  them,  having  no  funds.    Mr.  BaU  and  Hr.  Wat. 
ina,  two  kindly  disposed  friends,  tindinn  tbat  the  ten- 
ner ormkl  hi  secured  for  .£'15,  baned  that  sum  1a  Mr. 
tTcalry ;  bat,  as  the  place  waa  a  vast  beap  of  ni 
uildingSiB  large  additional  aum  hail  to  be  apent  to  nt 
t  up  as  a  pUce  for  religious  worship.     The  roofless 
siikling,  with  tottering  walls,  waa  tirst  owd  bv  Mr.Wes- 
ey  on  Sunday  evening,  Nov.  1 1, 1739.     The'cuaC  of  At- 
Ing  up  the  Foundry  fur  worship  was  about  £H00, which 
urn  waa  paid  in  tliree  yean  by  small  aubacriptioni  from 
oany  friends  who  had  shared  in  the  bleeBing* 
ame  with  tbe  preached  wont. 

Tbe  exact  date  nf  tbe  origin  of  Methodism 
IDDwni  but  it  waa  within  the  three  weeks  embraceil    getht 
riUiin  the  last  week  inXoveinbec  and  the  tint  fiiurtecn    A  aei 
lays  of  December  in  1739.     A  large  number  of  persons    each 
lail  been  converted  within  six  mmitba,  who  had  been    orthoae  meetings 
vined  to  Ibe  Moravians.     In  Mr.  Wesley's  wurka  are    titiona  and  inquiri 


{■bou 


lb  Ibe 


I  f-iUowing  paaaagce  cu 


of  th 


v  the  cleareat  accoun 
t,  eight  0 


10  flee  from  the 

for 


leeply  convinced  of  sin  aitd 

WDplion.     They  desired  I  V 

beoi  in  prayer  and  advise  i 

rnth  to  come.     That  we  might  have  moi 

bb  great  worii,  I  appointed  a  day  when  they  might  al 

>aie  logetbtr,  which,  from  tbenceforward,  they  did  ev 

ry  Thursday,  in  the  eveniu);.     To  these,  and  aa  man; 

Mve  aa  desired  to  join  with  ihem,  I  gave  those  advice 

rhicta  I  JDdged  most  needful  for  them;  and  we  alway 

nidiided  our  meetings  with  prayer  suited  to  their  aev 

cal  neoessitiea.    This  waa  the  rise  of  the  United  Soci 

ty:  flrat  in  London,  then  in  other  places."     The  fira 

leelings  were  claH-meerings,  and  John  Wesley  was  th< 

lader.    In  another  extract  we  tii 


probably 

lir  society  during  the  years  1738  and 

fruitaof  thebbnniofthe  two  Weslevs  aod 

Id.    Kven  after  Mr.  Wesley  began  hia  own  ao- 

December,  1739.  he  himself  continued  to  meet 

Moravians;  and  he  took  with  him  many  of 

one  who  ailhered  to  him  as  tbe  results  of  his  ministry. 

As  early  as  June,  I73X,  John  Wesley  visited  the  Mo- 

visn  settlement  at  llerrnhut,  <iermany.  where  he  re- 

aincd  three  months,  conversing  freely  with  the  fireth- 

n  on  their  doctrines  and  discipline.    In  December  of 

e  Hme  year  Mr.  Wesley  drew  up  fur  Ibe  aociely  in 

I  Fetter  Lane  the  rules  of  the  Band  Socielira — cumpaniea 

_!■  —  ,_..  .!.,_  .1 jjijj  f^^  ten— who  met  to- 

were  prepared  and  iia&l  on 
inslructiiina:  and  the  <lesign 
embodied  in  a  series  often  propo- 
These  were  the  baaia  of  the  Unit- 
ed Societies  which  begsn  to  meet  under  Mt.  Wesley  in 
December,  1739. 

In  April,  1739,  John  Wesley  was  excluded  from  the 
churchei  in  Bristol,  and  a  few  months  later  he  was  also 
excluded  from  the  London  churches,  tir.  Whileficid 
and  Charlca  Wesley  were  also  included  in  tbe  piuhibi- 
tiun.  Mr.  Whilelield  commenced  open-air  preaching 
near  Bristol,  with  such  happy  results  thst  John  Wesley 
soon  aaw  a  wide  door  of  usefulneaa  opened  to  him  in 
that  plan ;  and  he  readily  adopted  it,  with  auch  mark» 
ipprubalion  aa  had  not  been  befunt  witne 


week  for  r 
ine  queati 
ma.  help,  s, 


Thisi 


of the  r 


raoflheitin- 


llai  "Thefli 


hence  lay  preachers  bad  to  be  ei 
the  new  converta,  gathered  out  ol 
bur.  of  those  apostulic  men. 

The  eariiest  of  these  Uy  helpers  were  Joseph  Hun 
Maxfield,  and  John  Cennick.    Thetlrst- 


if  lay  helper*; 
igaged  to  watch  over 
'  the  world  by  the  U- 


'e  persuus   named  ia  thus  btroduced  to  iia  by  Mr.  Wesley  himself^ 
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^Joseph  Humphreys,  the  firet  lay  preachet  that  assist- 
ed me  in  EngLaiid  in  1738.  He  was  perfectdl  in  love, 
and  so  continucii  for  at  least  twelve  months.  After- 
wards he  turned  Calvinist,  joined  Mr.  Whitefield,  and 
published  an  invective  against  me  and  my  brother 
i^harles.  In  a  while  he  renounced  Mr.  Whitcfield, 
turned  Presbyterian  minister,  then  received  Episcopal 
onlination,  and,  finally,  scoffed  at  inward  religion" — a 
catalogue  of  delinquencies  long  enough  to  cause  his  name 
to  be  excluded  frr>m  the  true  friends  of  Methodism. 

Thomas  MaxHeld  was  converted  under  Mr.  Weslcv's 
preaching,  at  Bristol,  in  May,  1739.  He  had  an  excel- 
lent gift  for  preaching,  and  was  very  useful  in  keeping 
together  and  instructing  the  young  converts  in  London 
during  Mr.  Wesley's  absence.  Some  Churchmen  raised 
■a  cry  against  Maxfield*s  preaching  at  the  Foundry,  and 
they  sent  their  complaints  to  Mr.  Wesley  in  the  coun- 
tr}',  who  hastened  to  London  to  silence  him ;  but,  on 
meeting  his  aged  mother,  who  had  heard  Maxfield,  she 
desired  her  son  to  hear  him  and  judge  for  himself  if  he 
was  not  qualiAed  to  preach  as  certainly  as  Mr.  Wesley 
was.  That  wise  admonition  of  Mrs.  Wesley  led  to  tlie 
regular  appointment  of  Thomas  Maxtield  early  in  ]"40 
to  preach  as  a  lay  helper  at  the  Foundry.  He  contin- 
ued in  office  at  the  Foundry  some  twenty-three  years, 
and  after  Mr.  Wesley's  marriage  joined  Mrs.  Wesley  in 
her  prejudices;  and  in  1763  he  separated  fwm  Mr.  Wes- 
ley, taking  with  him  one  hundred  and  seventy  members. 
He  gathered  an  independent  congregation  in  liondon, 
to  whom  he  ministered  for  manv  vears;  but  was  recon- 
ciled  to  Mr.  Weslev  before  his  death,  and  Mr.  Weslev 
preached  in  his  cha|)el  in  1783. 

John  Cennick  joined  Mr.  Wesley  at  Bristol,  and  was 
very  useful  in  that  city  and  at  Kingswood;  but,  not 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Wesley's  views  on  general  redemp- 
tion, he  joined  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  l)ecame  a  useful  min- 
ister in  many  fiarta  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  1740  Mr.  Wesley  preached  against  predestimition, 
and  Mr.  Whitetield  published  a  reply  to  it  in  1741,  in 
which  he  advocated  unconditional  election,  irresistible 
grace,  and  final  perseverance.  Charles  Wesley's  Hymns 
and  John  Wesley's  Sermons  being  directly  opposed  to 
Mr.  Whitefield's  doctrinal  views,  a  separation  took 
place,  which  continued  for  many  years;  but  Providence 
brought  good  out  of  what  appeared  to  many,  at  the  time, 
a  serious  evil. 

July  23, 1740,  Mr.  Wesley  separated  from  the  Mora- 
vians. 

In  December,  1741,  several  disturbances  having  tak- 
€n  place  at  the  services  held  by  Mr.  Wesley,  one  of  the 
leading  London  magistrates  voluntarily  waited  on  the 
king,  (teorge  II.  In  a  few  days.  Sir  John  Ganson  called 
on  Mr.  Wesley  on  behalf  of  the  city  magistrates,  and  re- 
porter^ "  that  the  Middlesex  magistrates  bad  received 
orders  from  above  to  do  you  justice  whenever  you  ap- 
ply to  us."  That  spontaneous  kindness  checked  the 
disturbances,  and  the  London  societies  had  peace  ever 
afterwanls. 

In  1742,  the  societies  having  greatly  increased,  and 
numbering  several  thousand  members,  they  were  formed 
into  classes  of  twelve  or  more  persons,  with  a  properly 
qualified  person  to  lead  them.  In  Februar}*,  at  Bristol, 
the  same  year,  the  debts  on  buildings  were  mentioned, 
and  offers  were  made  to  contribute  a  small  sum  weekly 
as  the  best  way  of  paying  the  <lebts.  Leaders  were 
desired  to  collect  what  each  member  would  give  week- 
ly, and  a  stewanl  was  then  appointed  to  remve  these 
amounts  from  the  leaders  weeklv.  Class-leaders  and 
stewards  were  thus  early  chosen  and  appointed.  The 
Select  Society,  or  Band  Society,  consisting  of  justified 
persons  only,  was  established  in  1742.  Members  meet- 
ing in  Imnd  had  on  their  quarterly  ticket,  l)esides  the 
usual  distinguishing  marks,  a  Urge  B.  Band  tickets 
have  been  i)rovided  in  Knglaud  regularly  each  quarter 
ever  since,  but  they  are  usually  given  now  as  ordinary 
tickets.  Indeed,  some  of  the  preachers  do  not  know 
what  the  letter  B  on  the  ticket  represents. 


Watch-night  services  began  as  early  as  April,  i74i 
The  converted  colliers  at  Kingswuod  tint  began  ttma 
as  a  substitute  for  their  midnight  meetings  held  at  tbe 
ale-house.  They  began  at  eight -or  nine  o'clock,  ind 
continued  until  midnight.  Mr.W^esley  at  once  ap^ 
proved,  and  fixed  them,  first  monthly,  at  the  full  of  tbe 
moon,  then  quarterly,  and  recommended  them  to  all  bis 
societies.  They  are  now  held  only  on  tbe  last  night  of 
the  vear. 

Quarterly  society  tickets  were  first  given  in  17V2* 
For  over  twenty  years  these  were  issued  in  three  o* 
four  localities,  each  having  a  different  design.    Inoof^" 
venience  having  arisen  from  these  varieties,  the  tick 
of  one  district  not  being  known  or  recognised  in  anotl 
er,  tbe  Conference  in  1765  ordered  a  uniform  ticket 
be  issued  from  London,  the  first  of  which  is  dated  Fe^ 
ruary,  1766.     For  fifty  years  these  tickets  were  on 
about  an  inch  square — a  very  simple  record — contai 
ing  the  date,  a  text  of  Scripture,  and  a  large  capital 
man  letter  enclosed  in  a  simple  border,  with  the 
ber's  name  written  by  the  preacher  who  gave  it  on  t^ 
margin.     In  1816,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Kev.  J 
Bunting,  the  ticket  was  a  little  enlarged  to  give 
within  the  border  for  the  member's  name.     In  1 
when  Mr.  Bunting  was  Connectional  editor,  he  ag& 
altered  the  ticket,  making  it  twice  as  large  as  befi 
and  adding  the  name  and  origin  of  the  society  at 
head.     The  design  was  thought  by  the  Conference 
fanciful,  and  three  tickets  only  of  that  kind  having 
issued,  it  next  was  printed  with  a  ray  border  arou 
in  1823,  and  in  that  form  it  has  appeared  ever  &^ 
The  tickets  were  used  to  admit  the  members  to 
feasts,  society  meetings,  and  the  Lord's  supper. 


I'- 


The 


<  addition  of  a  few  lines  by  the  preacher  at  tbe  bacfr  ,tf 
the  ticket  made  it  a  passport  for  a  member  to  anyM. 
ciety  of  Methodists  either  in  England  or  the  coIor^a. 
Recently  a  proper  form  for  the  removal  of  memben  b«« 
been  provided. 

In   1742  Mr.  Wesley  and  John   Nelson  itinente^"^ 
throngh  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Cornwall,  estaUisbir^*   ^ 
Methodism  in  many  places.     During  that  year  tbe  o 
ganization  of  Methodism  was  nearly  completed. 

On  Mav  1,  1743,  the  rules  of  the  sncietv  were 
published  in  a  small  tract  of  eight  pages,  with  the  tit 
The  Nature,  Des^n,  and  General  Bvles  of  ike  Vmtt 
Societies  in  I.,ondon,  Bristol,  Xetccastle-on-Tyntt 
They  recite  briefly  the  origin  of  the  societies,  and  the 
describe  the  objects  and  characteristics  of  Methodisn^'"^' T^  * 
Twenty  editions  of  that  tract  were  issiie<l  during  M  ^^^^  * 
Wesley's  lifetime.  , 

In  1743  sick-visitors  were  appointed,  the  leaders  c^  ^ 

classes  furnishing  the  names  of  persons  to  be  visite^:^  -^ea, 
and  the  stewards  supplying  pecuniary  aid  when  newle'^;^  ^M» 

In  June,  1744,  the  first  Conference  was  held.  y<^^^Afr. 
Wesley  invited  six  clergymen  and  five  lay  preach^  ^~ien 
to  meet  him  in  London,  at  the  Foundry,  and  five 
were  occupied  with  its  deliberations.  The  first  induL 
preliminary  plans  and  a  discussion  on  justification ;  ^ 
second,  a  discussion  on  sanctification ;  the  third,  on 
Church ;  the  fourth,  on  discipline;  and  the  fifth  was 
voted  to  the  appointment  of  officers  and  defining  t 
duties.  A  full  record  of  their  deliberations  was  _ 
served,  and  it  shows  how  completely  the  whole  sch^/a^ 
of  Methodist  discipline  was  outlined  in  their  earliest  ds 
liberations.  It  came  almost  perfect  from  the  tint  dt- 
liberative  assemblv. 

The  year  1745  was  memorable  for  tbe  inquiry  madi 
in  the  Conference,  Is  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  or  Inde- 
pendent Church  government  most  reasonable?  IV 
unrest  of  Mr.  Wesley's  mind  was  deepened  by  oorre> 
spondence  with  the  Rev.  Westley  Hall,  who  bad  m^ 
him  to  renounce  the  Church  of  England.  At  that  tint, 
Mr.  Wesley  believed  in  apostolical  succession  and  tbt 
offering  of  an  outward  sacrifice  by  the  priest.  These 
dogmas  were  soon  afterwards  given  up  by  him.  On  \m 
journey  to  Bristol,  in  January,  1746,  Mr.  Wesley  read 
lord  King's  Inquiry  into  the   Constiiutiom^  Diiiplim. 
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Unity,  and  Worship  of  the  Primiiive  Church,  As  the 
result  of  the  disciusiun  held  in  the  Conference  of  1745, 
Mr.  Wesley  considered  his  lay  helpers  as  deacons  and 
;>reftbyter8,  and  himself  as  a  scriptural  bishop.  Lord 
King's  book  contirmed  those  opinions.  He  took  time 
Lo  consider  the  whole  question ;  and  at  the  Conference 
>f  1747,  in  a  series  of  nine  questions  and  answers,  he 
itates  plainly  his  acceptance  and  adoption  of  a  Presby- 
terian form  of  Church  government.  He  renounced  all 
his  Hii^h-Church  notions,  and  his  legislation  in  Confer- 
ence after  that  date  was  based  upon  the  convictions 
wrought  in  his  mind  by  lord  King's  work.  Even  apos- 
tolical succession  had  to  go.  Of  that,  some  years  after- 
wards, he  wrote,  *'  I  never  coufd  see  it  proved,  and  I  am 
persuaded  I  never  shall."  His  preference  for  the  Church 
of  England  remained,  but  his  practice  was  in  acconlaiice 
with  the  Dissenters  in  Church  )X)lity.  Although  Mr. 
Wesley  did  not  for  forty  years  after  that  |)erioii  res«)rt 
to  the  imposition  of  hands  in  ordination,  yet  (he  preach- 
ers he  employed  were  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  pastoral 
office ;  and  the  fact  of  his  laying-on  of  hands  shortly  be- 
fore his  death  was  more  a  matter  of  form  than  the  con- 
ferring of  any  special  grace  or  qualitication.  He  found- 
ed societies  or  churches  all  over  the  land,  and  he  sol- 
emnly set  apart  gwlly  men  as  their  pastors.  If  there 
Hras  some  inconsistency  in  Mr.  Wesley's  adhesion  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  his  establishing  a  separate 
Dharch  in  the  laud,  it  was  more  the  result  of  necessity 
hail  design. 

In  1746  England  was  divideil  into  seven  circuits,  for 
he  better  carrying-on  of  the  itinerancy  and  the  sys- 
ematic  government  of  the  s(K;ieties.  Circuit  stewards 
were  that  year  first  appointed  and  quarterly  meetings 
ir»t  held.  At  that  meeting  all  the  finances  of  the  cir- 
cuit were  reported,  receipts  and  expenses,  and  those  re- 
jorta  were  carrietl  up  to  the  yearly  Conference. 

In  1747  a  tract  scx;iety  was  commenced  in  Method- 
ism. Mr.  Wesley  had  himself  written  and  published  a 
dozen  tracts,  the  wide  distribution  of  which  was  made  a 
bleming  to  many  people. 

The  wisdom  and  forethought  of  Mr.  Wesley  were  clear- 
ly shown  in  June,  1748,  when  he  opened  a  large  school 
on  the  top  of  Kingswood  Hill,  Brist(tl,  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  his  preachers.  That  school  still  ex- 
ists; but  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  it  was 
changed  in  its  character  to  a  Reformatory  School,  and 
a  much  laiger  and  more  convenient  esublishment  was 
erected  near  Bath  as  the  School  f(»r  Methodist  Preach- 
ers' Children,  which  is  known  as  New  King8woo<l.  In 
1813  a  second  school  for  the  same  purpose  was  pur- 
chased and  opened  at  Wooilhouse  Grove,  near  Leeds, 
Yorkshire.  For  some  years,  the  latter  has  been  the 
juvenile  school  and  New  Kingswood  the  tinishing 
schooL  and  it  has  taken  high  rank  among  the  tirst-class 
classical  and  mathematical  schools  in  England.  There 
is  a  scheme  under  consideration  for  the  union  of  these 
schools,  or  for  some  enlargement  which  will  admit  of 
the  larger  number  of  preachers'  sons,  owing  to  the 
^reat  ly  increased  number  of  Methodist  preachers.  These 
m.'ho«)ls  have  each  a  history  full  of  interest,  at  least  to 
MethfMlists;  but  no  friendly  hand  has  3'et  undertaken  to 
be  the  chronicler  of  their  instructive  rec(»nls.  From 
those  schools  have  gone  forth  youths  who  have  risen  to 
the  highest  positions  in  law,  theology,  and  medicine; 
while  in  commercial  life  Methodist  preachers*  sons  take 
rank  with  the  best  in  the  land.  In  the  present  years 
<18K0-81),  the  son  of  an  Irish  Methodist  preacher  is  the 
lord  mayor  of  London,  he  having  been  also  sheriff  of 
London  and  Middlesex.  Among  the  senators  in  the 
House  of  Commons  are  sons  of  Methodist  preachers, 
who  are  distinguished  as  accomplished  speakers  and 
able  legislators.  No  less  than  ten  sons  of  Methodist 
preachers  have  been  presidents  of  the  Methodist  C-on- 
ference.  While  much  of  this  distinction  is  doubtless 
due  to  natural  genius  and  per^vering  effort^  yet  these 
owe  their  inception,  growth,  and  success  largely  to  the 
excellent  training  obtained  in  the  schools  for  preachers' 


children.  A  public  collection  is  made  through  all  the 
societies  once  in  the  year  for  these  schools.  It  was 
a[)pointed  by  Mr.  Wesley  when  the  first  school  was 
opened,  and  it  has  been  continued  ever  since.  The  col- 
lection was  instituted  when  the  salary  of  a  preacher  was 
not  more  than  £12  a  year. 

In  Januar}',  1750,  a  union  took  place  between  Mr. 
Whitetield  and  Mr.  Wesley.  Doctrinal  differences  sep- 
arated  them  ten  years  previously ;  but  they  began  this 
year  by  preaching  in  each  other's  chapels,  and  so,  re- 
cords Mr.  Wesley,  "one  more  stumbling-block  is  re- 
moved." 

In  1751  the  first  disruption  in  Methodism  took  place. 
John  Bennett,  who  had  been  a  preacher  for  eight  years, 
separated  from  Mr.  Wesley,  charging  him  with  being  a 
pope  and  preaching  po|)ery.  During  the  same  year, 
.lames  Wheatley,  another  preacher,  was  expelled  by  the 
united  voice  of  Utth  John  and  Charles  Wesley.  Both 
these  men  for  a  time  created  prejudice  against  the  Wes- 
leys,  but  the  societies  soon  recovered  their  lost  ground. 

The  Conference  of  1752  agreed  that  the  preachers 
should  receive  a  sti|)end  of  £12  per  annum  to  provide 
themselves  with  necessaries.  Previously  no  money  sal- 
ary was  given,  the  stewards  supplying  the  preachers 
with  what  thev  wanted.  In  the  vear  1800  the  finances 
had  improved  sufficiently  to  allow  the  preachers  £4  each 
quarter.  Ten  years  later  that  amount  was  doubled  in 
some  circuits,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  hundred  years 
(1839)  most  of  the  preachers  received  £1  per  week  or 
more,  besides  a  residence  rent-free.  In  1880  single 
young  preachers  receive  as  a  minimum  salary  £80  t, 
year,  while  some  of  the  leading  ministers  receive  a  total 
annual  salary  which  ranges  from  £250  to  £350  from 
their  circuits.  Many  excellent  preachers  left  Mr.  Wes>. 
ley  during  his  lifetime  because  no  provision  could  be 
made  for  their  wives  and  children,  or  for  men  worn  out 
in  the  service. 

In  August,  1755,  Mr.  Wesley  held  the  first  covenant 
8er\'ice  in  London.  The  form  of  service  used  is  that 
written  by  that  eminently  holy  Puritan  Richard  Al* 
leine.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  formed  the 
closing  part  of  the  service.  It  has  for  many  years  been 
the  custom  to  hold  the  covenant  service  in  the  after- 
noon, or  during  some  part,  of  the  first  Sunday  in  each 
year,  in  all  societies  belonging  to  English  Methodism. 
It  has  usually  been  a  solemn  but  very  interesting  and 
profitable  service. 

The  Conference  of  1756  ordered  a  collection  to  be 
made  yearly  in  all  the  societies,  which  for  a  century 
was  known  as  the  yearly  collection,  to  assist  in  paying 
chapel  debts,  to  help  poor  circuits,  to  pay  the  preachers* 
small  salar\',  to  encourage  the  opening  of  new  preach- 
ing stations,  and  to  pay  legal  costs  when  Methodists 
had  to  defend  their  rights  against  men  who  interfered 
with  them.  The  debts  on  chapels  in  1756  were  £4000, 
and  in  1812  they  reached  £100,000.  Regulations  made 
duriiiir  the  last  quarter  of  a  centur}'  provide  against 
any  such  accumulations  of  debt.  The  yearly  collection 
is  made  in  the  society  classes  among  members  only,  and 
in  1880  it  realized  more  than  £8000.  The  General 
Fund,  as  first  originated,  has  changed  its  name  into 
Contingent  Fund,  or  Home  Mission  and  Contingent 
Fund.  The  several  objects  at  first  to  be  assisted  by  the 
fund  have  now  each  a  separate  collection  for  their  sup- 
port. 

On  several  occasions  evil-fiisposed  persons  had  spoken 
against  the  moral  character  of  some  of  the  preachers. 
Mr.  Wesley,  hearing  of  these  complaints,  caused  each 
preacher  to  be  examined  at  the  Conference  of  1759,  and 
such  examination  has  lieen  continued  at  each  successive 
Conference.  The  punishments  for  offenders  are  a  re- 
buke from  the  president  before  the  whole  Conference, 
being  put  back  on  trial,  suspension  for  a  year,  or  expul- 
sion. One  result  of  the  first  examination  of  character 
was  a  great  revival  of  religion,  which  spread  over  most 
parts  of  England  and  into  Ireland. 

In  1762  Thomas  Maxfield  and  George  Bell  separated 
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ftom  Mr.  Wesley,  and  took  with  them  a  brj^e  number  |  and  fast  aaaaming  a  dominant  plaee  anxxig  the  chuitLci 
of  noembers  in  the  London  society.     Tliis  led  3Ir.  Wet»-  i  of  Christentlom. 


ley,  in  1763,  to  devise  a  plan  fur  the  union  of  all  the  so- 
cieties in  England,  and  to  establish  a  Counectional  prin- 
ciple which  should  be  a  bond  of  union  and  mutual  help. 
The  duties  of  assistants  and  helpers  were  defined,  and 
the  twelve  rules  of  a  helper  written  and  published.  The 
same  year  the  preachers  received  instructions  to  sell  the 
books  issued  from  the  book-room,  and  the  first  preach- 
er i\\  each  circuit  has  acted  as  Connectional  bookseller 
ever  since. 

The  Conference  of  1763  observing  that  some  of  the 
preachers  were  almost  worn  out  and  unable  to  itinerate, 
it  was  recommended  that  a  fund  be  established  to  re- 
lieve the  urgent  needs  of  such  as  were  obligetl  to  mt. 
Each  travelling  preacher  was  desired  to  contribute  ten 
shillings  yearly  to  that  fund.  For  forty  years  the  pro- 
vision thus  made  was  utterly  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose designed.  In  1807  the  Conference  reported  that 
the  fund  was  not  sufficient  to  provide  the  superannu- 
ated preachers  and  their  widows  with  even  the  neces- 
saries of  life^  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  drew  up  a  plan  that 
year  for  increasing  the  fund.  Subsequent  conferences 
improved  upon  that  plan,  and  for  a  time  it  was  known 
as  the  Supernumerary  Preachers  and  FreacherH*  Wid- 
ows' Fund,  then  it  was  named  the  Auxiliary  Fund,  and 
in  1838  it  was  further  improve<l  and  called  the  New 
Auxiliary  Fund.  The  preachers  contribute  liberally  to 
it,  and  a  collection  is  made  once  a  year  ui  all  the  classes, 
so  that  the  fund  now  yields  a  sum  which  enables  each 
preacher  and  widow  to  receive  from  it  a  yearly  sum 

that  fully  meets  all  the  necessaries  of  life  and  places !  and  so  continued  till  it  had  completed  a  oentar>.  ^' 
each  above  want.     The  Rev.  John  Kattenbury  devoted  \  years,  when  the  price  was  again  reduced  to  tixf^eof^^ 
the  last  years  of  his  valuable  life  to  perfecting  the  re-  j  Soon  after  Mr.  Wesley's  death  the  title  was  changi^  c^ 
sources  and  administration  of  that  fund.     In  17U3  the    Methodist  Maffozme,  and  in  1822  the  Kev.  .labea  \ian — 
Conference  resolved  that  a  preacher  unable  longer  to  '  ting,  as  editor,  changed  it  again  to  WeMejftm  MHkodiMf'^ 


In  1769  the  Conference  expressed  its  joy  at  hearing 
of  the  establishment  of  Methodism  in  Ammca,  and  sem 
two  of  its  preachers,  Richard  Boaidman  aiid  Joseph 
Pilmoor,  to  adjust  the  new  society,  and  to  convey  to 
them  a  sabatantial  proof  of  its  sympathy. 

The  Conference  of  1770  was  a  very  memorable  one 
in  Methodism.     To  raise  a  defence  against  Antinomi- 
anum,  Mr.  Wesley  published  a  series  of  eight  proposi- 
tions respecting  doctrine.    These  aroused  a  fioce  con- 
troversy. Lady  Huntingdon,  Rev.  Walter  Shirley,  and 
others  using  their  most  vigorous  eflbrts  against  Mr. 
Wesley.     Onivinced  that  Mr.  Wesley  was  right,  all  hi 
preachers  defended  the  propositions,  and  the  Bev.  Jobir 
Fletcher  wrote  and  publisheil  his  Checks  to  A  nfMomiii 
urm,  a  masterly  work,  in  defence  of*  the  Arminian 
trines  of  the  Meth<idists. 

The  Rev.  George  Whitefield  died  in  America  in  x\m- 
September  of  1770,  and  Mr.  Wedey  preached  his  fi 
sermon  in  both  Mr.  Whitefiehrs  tabernacles  in  Lomkn^ 

The  year  1777  was  memorable  in  Methodism  as  th 
in  which  the  foundation  of  City  Road  Chapel  was 
in  London. 

On  Jan.  1, 1778,  Mr.  Wesley  issued  the  first  numi 
of  the  A  jrmiuian  Maffozine^  a  work  in  defence  of  q^ 
eral  redemption.    It  has  appeared  monthly  without 
interruption  for  one  hundred  and  three  years, 
nearly  the  oldest  serial  magazine  in  England.    Its 
for  thirty-two  years  was  sixpence  each  issue :  in  J 
arA',  1811,  the  price  was  raised  to  <Hie  shilling  mon^  ^'' 
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itinerate  should  become  a  supemumerar}',  and  at  the  |  Matftnine^  which  it  still  retains.     When  there  were  bi 

end  of  four  years  he  should  be  superainiuated.     Rules  |  few  magazines  in  England,  its  highest  circulation  va 

were  afterwanls  made  for  permitting  some  supemumer-  I  about  twenty-six  thousand  montlily ;  in  188U  thecirctt 

aries  to  enter  into  business,  in  which  case  their  names  !  lation  was  only  eleven  thousand,  but  it  has  many  rivi 

were  removed  from  the  list  of  preachers  belonging  to    U  has  been  a  source  of  much  revenue  to  Methodism 

the  Conference.     In  this  way  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rankin,  |  aiul  an  able  and  powerful  defender  of  its  doctrinesHi^^^ 

who  presided  over  the  first  Methodist  Conference  lield    agencies,  and  experience.     Its  pages  are  richly  tHwtSr::^'^^^' 

in  America,  having  entered  into  business,  had  to  suffer  i  with  valuable  history',  and  instructive  and  predoos  bi-^  ^ 

the  remf)val  of  his  name  fn>m  the  Conference  roll,  and  :  ography. 


his  death  was  not  recorded  in  the  A/inutes  when  ho 
died. 

At  the  Cx>nference  of  1765  it  was  resolved  to  issue 


si 

I 


The  lU'v.  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  an  ordained  dergymair^^ 
who  had  joine«l  Mr.  Wesley  in  1777,  was  sent  by  hira  tc  •»  ^ 
preside  at  the  Irish  Conference  in  1782,  and  for  neariy^^""*^ 
from  Loudon  one  uniform  society  ticket  of  membership  i  thirty  years  continued  to  preside  over  their  delihen^^'''^'' 
for  all  the  societies.     The  first  ticket  so  issued  is  dated  '  tions,  his  visits  to  that  country  being,  on  the  whde, :      -> '"'' 
Februar}'.  1766.     The  tickets  have  been  printed  and    great  blessing  to  the  people.     In  1784  Dr.  Coke  trav.^'  .mm»^ 
sent  out  by  the  book-riNim  ever  since.     At  the  same  I  elled  over  England  to  examine  the  trust-deeds  of  thr^-^^  ^^ 

Oinferencc  it  was  recommended  that  in  s(>eaking  to  |  chapels,  and  to  get  them  settled  on  the  Conference  plar.^^ -A" 

_.     _  _  ^^^ 

eX' 

///> 


and  of  the  mcnilx*rs  of  soi'iety  the  wonls  ** brother"  and  |      The  last  day  of  February,  1784.  was  a  raemorable 
"  HiHter"  should  be  uniformly  used  as  far  as  practicable.  |  in  the  hision*  of  MethodiHm.     To  perpetuate  the 


tem  of  Methodism  as  it  had  been  formulated  bv  the  e 
perience  of  forty-three  years,  Mr.  Wesley  had  drawn 


Those  terms  arc  still  used  by  the  older  preachers  and 
mtsmlKTs. 

The  C-onference  of  1767  made  a  regulation  that  the  a  deed  of  declaration,  which  was  enrolled  in  the  Ci 
same  preacher  shall  n<it  lie  sent  above  one  year,  never  of  <'hancery,  by  which  one  hundred  miniiaerv  are 
alM»ve  two  years,  to  the  same  circuit.  The  time  has 
sinci^  l>een  exteniled  to  three  years.  Once,  by  s|)ecial 
request  of  the  Bible  Sttciety,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  was  a(>- 
pointe<l  a  fourth  year  to  the  same  circuit.  Preai'liers 
who  have  ceascil  to  itinerate,  that^they  may  occupy 


form  the  Annual  Conference  of  MethtMlism,  and  the  s-  ^^  /a 
vivors  are  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  once  a  year.    'hT^Jie 
deed  limits  the  sittings  <»f  the  C(»nference  to  not  'Wevt 
t  han  five,  nor  more  t  han  twenty-one,  days,  and  h^'  tAjti 
dcHHl  Methodism  may  be  perpetuatetl  till  the  end  oT 


official  (Kisitioiis  in  the  (^Hinection,  are  appointed  by  ,  time.  Several  preachers  whose  names  were  not  inclncf. 
the  Conference  to  the  duties  for  a  period  of  mx  years,  od  in  the  first  selected  hundred  took  ofTenceand  leftiiif 
which  may  be  renewed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Confer-  i  Connection,  among  whom  were  John  Hampeon,  seojur 
ence.     There  are  about  eighty  preachers  located  in  of-   and  junior,  and  Joseph  Filmoor,  who  went  to  Ameriit 


fice. 

The  question  was  agitAtcni  in  1708,  Are  the  Meth- 
odists Chun^ihmen  or  Dissenters?     To  thiti  Mr.  Wes- 
ley replie^l,  *'  We  are  neither  the  «»nc  nor  the  other,  but  i  after  the  (^inference  Mr.  Wesley  ordained  Dr. Coke,an(l 
irregidars.*'     A  c<'iitnry  later  the  same  question  was   Kent  him  out  to  America  to  be  joint  superiniendeniorsr 


and  did  useful  work  in  the  Church. 

The  Conference  of  1784  fixed  the  time  for  a  preacber 
to  rt>main  on  trial  at  four  years;  it  had  been  lesiu   Soon 


often  aske<l,  and  answered  in  the  same  way.  The  po- 
sition Methotlism  is  now  taking  in  the  religious  world 
It  oiie  which  is  securing  for  it  the  charairter  of  a  Church, 
independent  of  all  otheris  complete  in  iti*  urgaiiizatioii, 


the  Methodist  brethren  in  that  country  with  Frtaci* 
Ashury.    He  also  wrote^iul  sent  an  important  letter  tii 
the  American  societies,  dated  Bristol,  Sept.  10, 1784,  in^ 
which  he  embodied  what  to  him  aeemcd  aufficieBt  io- 
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■tractions  for  the  establishment  aiid  perpetuation  of  a 
MEethodist  Church,  and  he  sent  them  also  an  abridged 
liturgy  for  their  use. 

Sunday-schools  were  systematically  commenced  by 
the  Methodists  about  the  year  1784.  Mr.  Wesley  him- 
self had  conducted  a  Sunday-school  in  Georgia,  America, 
as  early  as  1736.  In  1769  Hannah  Ball,  a  young  Meth- 
cMltAt  lady,  conducted  a  Sunday-school  ten  years  before 
Mr.  Kaikes  began  the  work  in  Gloucester.  Mr.  Wesley 
early  appm%^  of  the  system,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
letters  written  by  Robert  Raikes  was  published  in  the 
Armmian  Magazint  for  January,  1785.  That  led  the 
way  to  their  general  adoption  by  the  Methodists.  In 
1812  the  number  of  scholars  in  Methodist  Sunday- 
schools  was  about  60,000;  in  1880  the  number  was 
787,143,  with  119,911  teachers,  in  England,  and  a  union 
was  established  for  the  Connection. 

The  action  taken  by  Mr.  Wesley  in  1784  in  ordaining 
Dr.  Ci»ke  as  superintendent  or  bishop  to  officiate  in 
America,  and  ordaining  Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thom- 
as Vascy  to  act  as  elders  -or  deacons,  was  repeated  in 
the  following  year,  1785,  when  he  ordained  John  Paw- 
son,  Thomas  Uanby,  and  Joseph  Taylor  to  administer 
the  sacraroents  in  Scotland.  In  1786  he  ordained  Joshua 
Kei^hley,  Charles  Atmore,  William  Warrener,and  WiU- 
aai  Uammett;  the  two  latter  were  for  mission  stations 
ibroad.  In  1787  Duncan  McAUum,  Alexander  Suter, 
ind  Jonathan  Crowther  were  ordained  by  him ,  and  in 

788  John  Barber  and  Joseph  C(»wnley  were  ordained 
Iders,  and  Alexander  Mather  a  superintendenL      In 

789  Henry  Moore  and  Thomas  Rankin  were  ordained 

m 

0  have  special  charge  of  the  London,  Bath,  and  Bristol 
ocieties,  and  to  administer  the  sacraments.  3Ir.  Mcwre's 
larchment  of  orders  was  long  in  the  possession  of  the 
rriter.  Mr.  Rankin,  five  years  previously,  had  con- 
vened and  presided  over  the  first  Conference  of  Meth- 
tdist  preachers  in  America.  These  acts  of  ordination 
vere  strongly  opposed  by  Charles  Wesley,  but  such  a 
>foceeding  on  the  part  of  John  Wesley  was  justified  by 
iie  surrounding  circumstances  of  the  time.  It  was  one 
>f  those  pacificatory  measures  which  prevented  what 
threatened  to  be  a  separation  and  loss  of  members. 
The  conferences  after  Mr.  Wesley's  death  did  not  recog- 
nise the  "  orders"  thus  given  as  conferring  any  superi- 
ority of  position  to  the  preachers  thus  ordained,  except- 
ing that  some  of  them  were  permitted  to  administer  the 
Lord's  supper  before  other  preachers  could  do  so.  Mr. 
Moore  maintained  his  supposed  rights  to  the  end  of  his 
(lays,  but  the  Conference  did  not  regard  them.  The 
Conference  began  to  ordain  preachers  by  the  imposition 
if  hands  in  1886,  but  Mr.  Moore  was  not  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  ceremoniaL  The  three  ministers  who  first 
laid  hands  on  the  heads  of  young  men  received  into  full 
K>nnection  in  1836  were  Jabez  Bunting,  pr^ident  of 
he  Conference;  Richard  Reece, ex-president ;  and  Rob- 
rt  Newton,  secretary'  of  the  Conference.  Ordination 
n  this  way  has  been  continued  at  every  subsequent 
Conference,  the  officiating  ministers  being  the  president 
ml  secretary  of  Conference,  the  ex  -  presidents,  some 
[lairmeii  of  districts,  and  occasionally  the  father,  if  a 
linitfter,  who  has  a  son  to  be  ordained.    The  president, 

1  giving  a  copy  of  the  Bible  to  each,  says,  in  substance. 
Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  word  and  adminis- 
»r  the  sacraments."  This  takes  place  not  till  after  four 
ears'  satisfactory  probation,  and  a  thorough  examina- 
.on. 

During  the  life  of  Mr.  Wesley,  preaching  by  the 
lethodists  was  held  at  five  and  nine  in  the  morning, 
ve  in  the  afternoon,  and  eight  in  the  evening,  so  as 
ot  to  prevent  any  from  attending  8er\'ice  at  Church, 
'be  Conference  of  1786  gave  consent  to  hold  Methodist 
errioes  in  church  hours  when  the  minister  was  a 
ricked  man  or  prMched  Arian  doctrines,  or  when  the 
hurcbes  could  not  contain  half  the  people,  or  when 
tie  church  was  three  miles  distant.  In  such  cases  the 
reacher  was  directed  to  read  the  Psalms,  Lessons,  and 
art  o(  the  Church  Prayers.    All  this  was  changed  5wm»ii 


after  Mr.  Wesley's  death,  and  more  liberty  was  given  to 
the  preachers.     ' 

March  29, 1788,  was  a  memorable  da}'  in  the  history 
of  Methodism ;  Charles  Wesley,  the  poet,  entered  into 
rest.  He  had  no  disease;  "the  weary  wheels  of  life 
stood  stilL"  He  was  bom  in  December,  1707,  conse- 
quently was  aged  eighty  years  and  three  months.  He 
wn»te  fully  six  thousand  five  hundred  hymns  and  poet- 
ical pieces,  but  left  his  widow  in  such  moderate  circum- 
stances with  her  three  children  that  William  Wilber- 
force,  the  Christian  philanthropist,  sent  her  yearly  the 
sum  of  £60  as  a  gratitude-offering  for  the  soul-com- 
fort he  had  derived  from  her  husband's  hymns  and 
sermons,  and  this  was  continued  till  her  death,  in  De- 
cember, 182*2,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six  years.  The  death 
of  Charles  Wesley  was  more  deeply  felt  by  the  founder 
of  Methodism  than  any  other  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Connection. 

At  the  Conference  following  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Mr.  Wesley  took  a  review  of  the  fifty  years  that  had 
passed  since  his  conversion,  which  event  he  considered 
to  be  the  real  beginning  of  Methodism.  The  sum  of  a 
long  conversation  was  that  the  Methodists,  in  the  course 
of  fifty  years,  had  neither  premeditatedly  nor  willingly 
varied  from  the  Church  in  one  article,  either  of  doctrine 
or  discipline.  That  out  of  necessity,  not  choice,  they 
had  slowly  varied  in  some  points  of  discipline,  by 
preaching  out-of-doors,  using  extemporary  prayer,  em- 
ploying lay  preachers,  forming  societies,  and  holding 
annual  oouferenoes.  These  were  all  commenced  as 
Providence  opened  the  way. 
I  The  Conference  of  1790  was  the  last  presided  over 
I  by  Mr.  Wesley.  As  if  premonitory  of  his  death,  two 
committees  were  appointed,  one  to  manage  the  mission 
newly  established  in  the  West  Indies,  and  one  to  super- 
intend the  erection  of  chapels  both  in  England  and  Ire- 
land. A  plan  of  the  order  of  business  in  conducting  the 
Conference  was  drawn  up  and  published  in  the  AfinttUs. 
8.  flistoty  of  the  Wesltyan  Body  since  Mr,  We^ey't 
Decease,— The  death  of  John  W^esley,  in  March,  1791, 
was  a  blow  so  heavy  when  it  occurred  that  it  produced 
a  feeling  of  awe  and  submusion  among  the  preachers, 
which  prevented  the  introduction  of  various  reforms  for 
several  years  which  had  been  contemplated  and  were 
required.  During  the  whole  year  the  A  rminian  Maff- 
azine  scarcely  named  Mr.  Wesley;  more  important  du- 
ties devolving  on  both  preachers  and  officers  of  the  Con- 
nection. It  was  resolved  to  elect  a  president  from  the 
senior  preachers  at  each  Conference,  and  in  other  re- 
spects to  carry  on  the  Connection  on  the  plan  previous- 
ly observed.  England  was  divided  into  districts,  and 
chairmen  appointed  to  superintend  them.  The  num- 
ber of  districts  were,  England,  nineteen ;  Scotland,  two; 
Ireland,  six.  By  this  plan  the  best  possible  arrange- 
ment was  made  for  giving  to  the  societies  that  careful 
oversight  which  they  had  previously  received  from  Mr, 
Wesley  himself.  Each  district  was  required  to  meet 
its  own  expenses. 

A  spirit  of  restlessness  soon  appeared  among  some  of 
the  societies  after  Mr.  Wesley's  death.  William  Ham- 
meth,  whom  Mr.  Wesley  had  ordained  to  labor  in  the 
West  Indies,  went  to  America  in  1792  in  search  of 
health.  He  made  a  division  in  the  societv  at  Charles- 
town,  appealed  to  the  English  Conference,  and  the  re- 
sult was  his  exclusion  from  the  ministry.  In  England, 
one  at  least  of  Mr.  Wesley's  ordained  preachers  assumed 
the  title  of  reverend,  wore  a  gown  in  the  pulpit,  and  ad- 
ministered  the  Lord's  supper  without  the  consent  of  the 
Conference.  During  the  three  years  following,  much 
unrest  was  manifested  in  many  parts  of  England  by  the 
people  asking  to  have  the  Lord's  supper  administered 
by  their  own  preachers  instead  of  having  to  go  to 
Church  for  the  purpose. 

In  1794  the  trustees  of  some  Methodist  chapels,  es- 
pecially in  Bristol,  refused  to  allow  any  preacher  to 
(»fficiate  in  their  chapel  who  had  not  previously  been 
n  Improved  by  them  for  that  purpose.    The  diq>ute  at 
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Bristol  ran  m  liigb  as  to  threaten  a  division  or  the  '  reported  at  the  annual  meeting  that  year  in  support  of 
whole  Connection.  the  foreign  missions  being  £165,498,  while  the  expeo- 

In  1795  the  dispute  with  the  Bristol  trustees,  and  the    diture  of  the  year  was  £190,686. 


question  of  the  preachers  administering  the  Lord's  sup- 
per to  the  societies,  had  created  so  much  painful  un- 
rest that,  to  save  a  disruption,  a  plan  of  pacification  was 
drawn  up  by  nine  preachers,  which,  when  approved  by 
the  Conference,  was  submitted  to  the  discontented  trus- 
tees, and  when  accepted  by  them  was  sent  tt)  the  socie- 
ties, and  was  the  means  of  averting  for  that  year  any 
division.     The  plan  included  nine  points  concerning 


A  Committee  of  I^rivilegea  was  appoinu*d  by  the 
Conference  of  180B,  which  then  consisted  of  ten  of  the 
principal  preachers  and  laymen  in  Methodism.  Its  ori- 
gin dates  from  the  threatened  invasion  of  England  by 
Bonaparte  in  1802,  when  an  act  was  passed  in  Pariia- 
ment  to  raise  a  regular  corps  of  militia.  This  included 
some  Methodists ;  and  a  clause  was  introduced  to  ex- 
empt the  Methodists  from  drill  on  the  Sabbath,     lli 


public  worship,  and  nine  points  concerning  discipline.  =  Committee  of  Privileges  was  at  first  intended  to  act  i 
The  concessions  consisted  mainly  of  authorizing  the  |  defence  of  those  rights.  Its  scope  and  numbets  we 
continuance  of  sacramental  services  by  the  preachers  |  enlarged  in  1811,  when  the  committee  was  appointed 
where  they  had  been  practicetl  without  the  consent  of 
the  Conference.  Preachers  and  officers  who  spoke  for 
or  against  the  introduction  of  the  Lord's  supper  were  to 
be  subject  t^i  trial  and  (>enalties.  That  clause  was  re- 
sisted so  determinedly  by  a  few  preachers  and  by  very 
many  members,  both  in  public  addresses  and  by  the 
wide  distribution  of  pamphlets,  chiefly  written  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Kilham,  one  of  the  preachers,  that  at  the 
Conference  of  1796  the  first  business  done  was  the  trial, 
and  finally  the  expulsion  from  the  ministry,  of  Mr.  Kil- 
ham. Those  who  had  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Connection  acted  with  determination  in  this  matter, 
but  many  of  the  junior  preachers  and  several  thousand 
members  considered  that  decision  unjust,  unwise,  and 
impolitic. 

The  year  between  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Kilham  and 
the  Conference  of  1797  was  passed  by  him  in  visiting 
the  societies  in  various  parts  of  England*  to  ascertain 
their  views  respecting  the  action  of  the  Conference  in 
his  case.  The  result  was  the  formation,  in  the  summer 
of  1797,  of  a  new  Methodist  Connection,  which  included 
at  least  three  preachers  from  the  old  body  and  about 
five  thousand  members.  That  was  the  first  division  of 
the  Methodist  people  after  Mr.  Wesley's  death,  and  in 
thirty  years  it  was  followed  by  three  others,  all  which 
might  have  been  averted  by  the  exen'ise  of  more  Chris- 
tian forbearance  and  the  concession  of  points  of  disci- 
pline deemed  "  non-essentials,"  which  have  in  later  years 
been  nearly  all  conceded  by  the  Methtnlist  Conference. 
The  New  Connection  Methodists  ought  to  be  now 
united  with  the  parent  society,  from  which  they  should 
not  have  been  separated.  The  three  preachers  who  sep- 
arated themselves  from  the  Conference  on  that  occasion 
were  William  Thom,  Stephen  Eversfield,  and  Alexander 
Cummin,  all  of  whom  assiste<l  in  forming  the  New  Om- 
ncction.  The  Conference  of  1797  issued  a  pastoral  ad- 
dress to  the  societies,  to  allay  as  much  as  possible  the 
spirit  of  unrest  which  so  widely  prevailed.  For  over 
sixty  years  a  pastoral  address  has  been  annually  issued 
by  the  Conference,  commencing  with  the  year  1819. 

The  foreign  missions  of  Methodism  were  considered  the  year  1811.  Some  Methoitists  had  settled  in  t  ::^ 
and  recognised  by  the  Conference  of  1798.  Those  I  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  about  the  year  1792.  Early  "" 
missions  wore  commenced  by  Dr.  Coke  in   1786,  and  |  this  century   a  colored  man,  named  Mingo  Jtmi*^ 

were  entirely  under  his  direction  and  management  till    preached  to  the  people,  gathered  a  society,  and  wrote ? 

1791,  when  the  Conference  appointed  a  committee  of  i  Dr.  Coke  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  asking  fur  help, 
nine  of  the  brethren  to  assist  him  in  examining  candi-  '  Conference  of  1811  sent  out  George  Warren  as  the  f: 
dates  for  foreign  service,  and  also  the  accounts  and  let- 1  missionary  to  that  colony. 


have  the  direction  of  any  lawsuit  which  in  any  way 
lated  to  the  Methodist  Connection.    Circuit  collectid 
were  ordered  to  be  made  to  meet  the  outlav  whic— 
might  occur  in  consequence  of  such  legal  prooeediiiQ 
In  1853  the  committee  was  established  on  a  brtia(i~ 
and  more  fjermanent  basis,  so  as  to  include  any  li 
contingency  which  might  arise.    It  is  now  divided  i 
two  parts,  (uie  for  guarding  our  privileges,  the  other 
cases  of  exigency. 

The  Conference  of  1804  resolvetl  that  any  itinei 
preacher  who  carried  on  any  trade  should,  on  pi 
thereof,  be  excluded  from  the  *'  Itinerant  Plan,"  and 
feit  his  connection  with  the  ministry'.     This  regu 
excluded  from  the  ministry  the  Kev.  Thomas  K 
one  of  the  most  respected  and  most  prominent  oi 
Wesley's  preachers,  who,  seeing  that  the  allowance 
to  supernumerary  preachers  was  wholly  inadeqiu*  ^^ 
their  support,  preferred  to  enter  into  business  aik^y  i/^' 
ctime  a  ooal-merchant  rather  than  impoverish  %.  /^^  . 
already  overtaxed.     That  act  exclude<l  him  fnttn  thl 
ministry,  and  at  his  death  he  had  no  record  in  the  .1/^^ 
utes  of  Conference,     An  interesting  memoir  of  him  w, 
printed  in  the  Meihoditt  Magazine, 

A  series  of  nine  new  minutes  were  agreed  to  bv  tf> 
Conference  of  1807,  the  fifth  of  which  was  to  the  el 
that  camp-meetings  may  be  allowable  in  America,  b 
they  are  highly  improper  in  England ;  and  the 
ference  disclaimed  all  connection  with  them.  Some 
the  earnest  Methodists  in  Staffonlshire  were  of  opiuio^^ 
that  if  camp -meetings  were  good  for  America,  the^ '***  ^^ 
were  equally  go«Kl  for  England :  accordingly,  at  Mo^^'  ^  ^ 
Coss,  in  that  county,  csmp-meetings  were  held;  •»•  ^^i^. 
for  taking  part  in  them  William  Clowes,  Hugh  Bourne  ^  *m' 
and  other  Methodists  were  deemed  unworthy  of  menr^"^  ^ 
bership;  and  on  being  excluded,  several  of  them  unite-*^  ^lui 
in  forming  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connection  in  18I»  ^ 
which  has  since  become  the  most  prosperous  and  mo?^  -^^H^T 
numerous  offshoot  from  the  pareut  society.  Its  mei*-^^^^ 
ben  in  1880  numbered  190,800. 

The  first  Methodist  missionary  was  sent  to  Africa        -^*  '^ 

ttie 
~  in 
ail. 
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ters  relating  to  the  missions.  The  Conference  of  1793 
app(»inted  the  first  general  collection  to  be  made  through- 
out the  Connection  in  support  of  the  missions.  The 
second  collection  was  made  in  1796,  and  it  has  been  con- 
tinued vearlv  ever  since.  These  missions  were  und^T 
the  control  and  management  of  Dr.  Coke,  with  the  aid, 
though  little  more  than  nominal,  of  a  committee,  un- 
til the  year  181.3,  when  he  arranged  with  the  Confer- 
ence for  his  journey  to  India.  The  doctor  closed  his 
earthly  pilgrimage  while  crossing  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Foreign  Missionary  Soci- 
ety was  originated  at  Leeds,  since  which  time  it  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  missionary 
organizations  in  the  world,  with  nearly  five  hundred 
ministers  and  one  hundred  thousand  members  in  societv 


Some  Methodista,  having  made  their  way  to  the  ^sol^ 
ony  of  Australia,  formed  a  class,  and  found  in  one  of 
the  penal  convicts  who  had  become  converted  the  fini 
Metho<Hst  preacher  in  that  vast  country.  The  Coik 
ference  of  1812  sent  out  Samuel  Leigh,  who  Uid  in  Auft- 
tralia,  broad  and  deep,  the  foundations  of  a  great  Meth> 
odist  Church,  which  numbered  in  1880  fully  69.000 
members. 

In  1813  Dr.  Coke  started  with  a  small  band  of  mis- 
sionaries  to  found  the  Methodist  Church  in  India;  and 
although  it  has  been  of  slow  growth,  its  branches  ai« 
rapidly  stretching  over  the  continent  of  India.  The 
work  assumed  wider  proportions,  and  found  many  new 
fields  after  the  Missionary  Society  was  fully  ofgannwd 
in  1813-14;  since  which  time  the  agents  of  the  socicCy 


at  the  Conference  of  1880;  the  voluntary  contributions ;  have  found  their  way  to  nearly  ereiy  ooimtiy  nndr 
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heaven ;  and,  aided  by  the  American  Epii^copal  Church 
and  the  Church  South,  Mvthoditun  is  establbhtng  itself 
in  every  land. 

In  (Jctuber,  1815,  what  is  now  known  as  the  Bible 
Christian  Society  was  founded  at  l^ako.  near  Shebbcar. 
Devonshire,  by  William  O' Bryan.  He  had  been  a  very 
zealous  Methodist  local  preacher;  had  visited  many 
places  in  that  country  where  the  G^pel  was  not  preach- 
ed, and  gathered  the  people  together  for  religious  wor- 
ship. For  doing  just  what  Mr.  Wesley  had  done  sev- 
enty years  before,  an  injudicious  Methodist  preacher 
expelled  Mr.  O'Bryan  from  their  community ;  and  he, 
Dot  feeling  at  liberty  to  discontinue  his  evangelistic 
work,  gathered  some  of  his  converts  into  a  small  society 
in  Devonshire ;  and  in  one  year  their  members  num- 
bered more  than  500.  In  the  vear  1880  their  member- 
ship  in  England  was  21,292;  in  addition  to  those  in 
Canada,  72M ;  and  Australia,  3605.  Mr.  O'Bryan  died 
in  America  a  few  years  ago  at  an  advanced  age.  Their 
membership  is  largely  confined  to  the  west  of  England, 
where  the  society  originated. 

In  1818,  what  is  known  as  the  Children's  Fund  was 
instituted.  Previously  to  that  date,  each  preacher  hav- 
ing a  family  was  allowed  £6  per  annum  for  each  child, 
which  sum  was  found  to  be  inadequate.  New  arrange- 
ments were  made  in  1818  for  raising  more  money, 
tnd  for  the  better  management  of  the  fund.  The  al- 
lowance has  been  £7  for  each  child  for  half  a  century ; 
>ut  sorae  circuits,  by  a  special  effort,  make  up  the  sum 
JO  XIO. 

In  1819  important  improvements  were  made  in  the 
(VAtem  of  finance,  and  the  C4)nference  resolved  that  in 
'uture  a  rinancial  district  meeting  should  be  held  in  the 
sarly  part  of  the  mouth  of  Septeml>er  in  ever}'  district. 
It  which  all  the  preachers  and  stewards  who  could  were 
to  be  present,  to  make  whatever  financial  arrangements 
were  required  for  each  circuit  in  the  district,  for  one 
year  prospectively. 

One  of  the  mmi  important  acts  done  at  any  Meth- 
odist Conference  was  the  passing  of  what  have  since 
been  known  as  the  Liverpool  Minutes  of  1820 — a  series 
of  thirty-one  resolutions,  the  design  and  purpose  of 
which  was  '*  the  increase  of  spiritual  religion  anM>ng 
our  societies  and  congregations,  and  the  extension  of 
the  work  of  God."  The  reading  of  those  resolutions  to 
the  society  at  any  time  since  has  usually  been  followed 
by  renewed  spiritual  activity  and  success. 

The  vear  1820  was  memorable  also  for  the  resolution 
then  passed  to  secure  every  four  yeara  an  exchange 
of  delegates  between  the  English  and  the  American 
MethtHlist  Churches.     The  first  delegate  from  America 
was  John  Emory,  who  was  presented  to  the  Conference 
at  Liverpool  in  July,  1820;  and  who,  in  his  address 
sketching  the  pn^j^ress  of  Methodism  in  his  own  coun- 
try, said,  **The  two  bodies  would  yet  compass  the 
World,  and  shake  hands  at  the  Pacific."    That  proph- 
ecy has  been  realized.     Emory  was  a  thin  spare  man 
of  about  thirty-five,  but  his  presence  and  words  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  Conference.    He  was  the  guest 
of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  at  Millbrook,  who  was  then  work- 
ing hard  at  his  Commentary.     The  first  delegates  from 
the  British  Conference  to  America  were  Richanl  Kcece 
and  John  Hannah,  who  attended  the  (vencral  C^^nfer- 
ence  held  at  Baltimore  in  1824,  where  they  met  bish- 
o|»8  McKendree,  George,  and  Roberts,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  delegates. 

The  missions  to  the  Shetland  Islands  were  com- 
menced by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  in  1822,  who  found  the 
chief  means  for  their  8up(>ort  for  ten  years,  when  he 
ceaaed  from  his  labors.  They  now  (1880)  number  more 
than  twelve  hundred  members. 

What  is  known  as  the  Leeds  organ  dispute  arose  fn)m 
the  introduction  of  an  organ  into  Brunswick  Wesleyan 
Chapel  in  1828  against  the  wishes  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  leaden  and  other  officers  of  the  society.  The  re- 
Milt  was  that  more  than  one  thousand  members  left  Meth- 
odism, and  formed  the  Society  of  Wesleyan  Protestant 


Methodists.  They  existed  as  a  useful,  laborious  Church 
for  about  eight  years,  when  they  united  with  a  much 
larger  secession  from  the  old  body. 

In  the  Conference  of  1834,  the  question  of  commenc- 
ing an  institution  for  the  education  and  training  of 
young  ministers  was  considered  and  decided  uinmi. 
Among  the  adv«)cates  ftir  the  measure  were  Mesi^rrt. 
Keece,  Bunting,  Newton,  Subcliffo.  (iaulter,  Scott,  Les- 
sey,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  ot  her  preachers.  Against 
the  proposal  were  James  Woo<i,  Dr.  Samuel  Warren, 
James  Bromlev,  Henrv  MtMire,  and  about  thirtv  old 
preachers;  one  hundred  other  preachers  remained  neu- 
tral. Dr.  Warren  took  the  lead  in  the  opposition  ;  wrote 
and  published  a  pamphlet  against  the  proposal^  which 
was  considered  by  thase  friendly  to  the  project  to  be  such 
a  misrepresentation  of  the  facts  as  to  bring  the  doctor  to 
trial  before  a  special  district  meeting.  Dr.  Warren  was 
the  superintendent  preacher  of  the  Manchester  first  cir- 
cuit. The  circuit  defended  their  minister;  the  special 
district  meeting  tried,  and  suspended  him  from  office  as 
a  preacher.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, when  the  vice-chancellor,  Shadwell,  declared 
against  Dr.  Warren ;  in  consequence  of  which,  at  the 
Sheffield  Conference  of  1835,  Dr.  Warren  was  expelled 
from  the  Conference  and  the  Connection.  Having  many 
friends  and  foUowen  who  s^'mpathized  with  him,  they 
left  the  Connection,  and  formed  the  Wesleyan  Methoil- 
ist  Association,  which,  ten  years  afterwards,  numbered 
21,176  members.  In  1857  they  were  united  with  the 
Reform  Methodists  of  1849-50. 

The  resolution  of  the  Conference  of  1834  to  found  a 
theological  institution  was  carried  into  effect  by  the 
Conference  of  1835-36.  A  committee  was  formed  to 
complete  the  proposetl  scheme.  An  old  Congregational 
building,  known  as  the  Hoxton  Academy,  was  rented^ 
and  used  with  advantage  for  several  years.  In  1839, 
Abney  House,  in  Stoke  Newington,  long  the  residence 
of  Sir  Thomas  Abne}*  and  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  was  taken 
as  a  branch  establishment;  and  both  were  used  to  their 
fullest  capacity  until  the  year  1841-42,  when  the  hand- 
some college  at  Richmond  was  completed;  and  about 
the  same  time  the  commodious  institution  of  Didsbury, 
near  Manchester,  was  also  ready  for  occupation,  when 
both  were  tenanted  by  the  removal  of  the  students  from 
the  two  London  buildings.  Since  then  another  college 
for  the  same  purpose  has  been  built  at  Headingly,  near 
Leeds,  and  occupied  fully ;  and  a  fourth  college  is  now 
in  course  of  erection  at  Handsworth,  near  Birmingham, 
which  is  to  be  opened  in  1881. 

The  centenarv  of  Methodism  was  celebrated  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  during  the  year  1839.  The  Confer- 
ence of  1837  appointed  a  committee  of  ministers  and 
laymen  to  prepare  a  report  of  the  best  way  of  oliserving 
the  occasion.  The  report  was  presented  to  and  acce[)t- 
ed  by  the  C/onference  of  1838,  and  a  great  Connectional 
rc|)re8entative  meeting  was  gathered  in  Oldham  Street 
Chapel,  Manchester,  Nov.  7, 1838,  comprising  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  preachers  and  laymen,  and  was  the  roost 
imposing  assembly  of  Methodists  which  had  ever  been 
held.  Its  deliberations  were  continued  for  three  davs. 
To  commemorate  its  proceedings  a  large  picture  was 
painted,  engraved,  and  published  by  Mr.  Agnew,  in 
which  were  included  one  hundred  and  four  portraits. 
It  is  generally  known  as  "  The  Centenary  Picture." 
Thomas  Jackson  presided.  It  surpassed  ail  previous 
meetings  for  Christian  feeling  and  pious  beneficence. 
A  Thanksgiving  Fund  was  recommended  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment for  the  great  mercies  of  the  past,  and 
£80,000  was  at  first  fixed  upon  as  the  limit  expected 
from  it.  No  less  than  £10,000  was  promised  at  the 
meeting  held  in  the  City  Road  Chapel,  London.  Ire- 
land generously  promised  £14,500 ;  and  by  the  opening  of 
the  centenary  year  the  promises  had  reached  £102.000; 
by  March  they  were  £150,000;  and  by  the  time  the 
celebration  was  to  be  observed  throughout  the  Connec- 
tion— namely,  Friday,  Oct.  25 — the  pmmises  had  reached 
£2(K),000.    Before  the  fund  was  closed,  it  amounted  to 
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X*2 16,000.  The  objects  to  be  benefited  by  the  fund  were : 
the  erection  of  two  Theological  Instittitions;  the  pur- 
chase of  a  CTentenarA'  Hall  and  Miwion-houise  in  Lon- 
don ;  the  relief  of  diAiremed  cha|>el8 ;  the  better  sup- 


nection,  and  had  formed  a  new  one  under  the  detigni- 
tion  of  Wesleyan  Reformers.  Durinfc  the  same  tiiM 
the  funds  of  the  Connection  had  suffered  so  severel? 

• 

that  the  arrears  three  or  four  veare  aftemrards  anHHini- 


port  of  worn-out  preachers  and  their  widows;  the  build-  .  ed  to  about  £100,000.     The  total  memliership  of  Eng- 


ing  of  a  Centenary  Cha|>el  in  Dublin ;  and  to  make  pn>- 
vision  for  promoting  day-Hch(K>l  education.  The  C-en- 
tenary  C^)nferen(H^,  1839.  re[iorte<l  an  iiicrcaMe  of  mem- 
bership of  over  1G,(KK),  and  118  candidates  for  the  min- 
istrv.  The  vear  after  the  death  of  Mr.  \Ve«lev,  i.  e.  in 
171)2,  the  Meth<Mlii«t  familv  numbered  ooO  itinerant 
preachers  and  140,000  members  in  (ireat  Britain  and 
America:  in  1839  these  figures  were  raised  to  5*200  itin- 
■erant  preachers  and  1,171,000  members  in  society.  In 
1880  the  total  number  of  itinerant  ministers  thn^ugh- 
out  the  Methodist  world  was  31,4<>7;  the  total  of  min- 
isters and  racml)ers,  4,707,472.  This  record  may  be 
ver}'  appropriately  close<l  with  the  memorable  words 
of  the  dying  Wesley — **  What  hath  (iinl  wnmght  I" 

In  1841  the  Centenar>'  grant  of  £25(K)  fi>r  e<lucational 
purposes  was  made  available  for  the  founding  of  a  train- 
ing institution  for  elementary'  tejicbers  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  primary  schools  throughout  the  Connec- 
tion. The  necessary'  funds  for  developing  the  work 
came  in  slowly.  The  Normal  Training  Institution  and 
practicing  sciuHils  in  Westminster  were  opened  in  1848. 
In  18o7 1 here  wore  434  dav-schools  connecteil  wit h  Meth- 
otlism,  in  which  .V2.G30  scholars  were  taught.  Ten  years 
later  there  were  G40  schools  and  1(K),000  scholars.  In 
1880  there  existed  851  schoftls  and  no  less  than  179,900 
scholars.  An  a<lditional  training  institution  has  al8(» 
been  established  at  Shortlands,  liattersea,  for  females. 
The  first  principal  of  the  Westminster  institution  was 
the  Kev.  .John  Sc«)tt,  and  the  present  principal  is  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Rigg.  The  principal  at  Shortlands  is  the  Rev. 
<;.W.()lver,A.a 

The  disniption  which  took  place  at  the  Manchester 
Conference  of  1849  was  the  nM>st  sad  and  painful  event 
that  ever  occurred  in  Meth(Hlism.     A  growing  feeling 


lish  Methodism  in  1850  was  reported  at  358,277.    It 
was  not  until  twenty -five  years  aflerwanls  that  th< 
membership  again  reached  those  figures,  so  that  it  re 
quired  the  labors  of  over  one  thousand  paid  minitteni 
recover  the  ground  lost  by  those  expulsions.     Such 
painful  and  costly  experiment  as  was  that  of  the  Co 
ference  of  1849  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  again 
The  Wesle^-an  Reformers  had  a  separate  existence  uik 
the  year  1857,  when  the>'  united  with  those  who  se^ 
rated  in  the  Warrenite  division  of  1H35,  and  fonncd 
gether  the  United  Methodist  Free  (^hun*hes,  bavin 
membership  in  1880  of  79.477.     A  few  societies,  wh 
refused    to  amalgamate,  form   tlie  Wesleyan    Rrfi 
Union,  with  a  membership  of  7728.     Two  of  the 
nally  exf>elled  ministers  in  1849 — Mr.  Dunn  and 
(iriftith — still  survive,  enjoying  a  contented  and 
old  age.     Thousan<ls  of  members  were  altogether 
to  Methodism  and  to  the  Christian  Church  in 
quence  of  that  disruption.     The  Reformers  have 
formly  laid  the  chief  blame  of  the  expulsiuus 
Rev.  l>r.  Bunting,  but  other  prominent  preaelieni      .^ 
equally  concerned  in  the  business.     One  of  the  diiC)^, 
ties  ariHing  from  the  disruption  was  owing  to  so   aiksi/, 
trustees  of  chapels  being  severed  from  the  society-  ^  |^; 
further,  the  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  sum  of  roone^'/zrvo 
Connectional  objects.     To  meet  that  en>ergenri-,  (/if 
Omfenmce  of  1854  inaugurated  wliat  is  now  known  if» 
the  Omnectional  Relief  and  Kxtension  Fund.    Oii« 
hundred  thousaiut  pounds  was  promised  to  that  imA  ^^ 
18j)4,  and  the  money  was  to  be  appropriated  as  loum  t  *" 
trustees  of  such  chapels  as  were  in  difficulties,  u  gi''^^ 
and  loans  to  improve  (.'hurch  property,  and  to  aid 
the  erection  of  new  Methodist  churches.     The  fund 
now  kiHtwn  bv  the  title  of  Extensi<in  of  Methodism 
Great  Rritaui,  and  at  the  Conference  of  1880  the  coi 


lU 


of  dittcontent  had  for  some  vears  l)een  manifeste<l  bv 

«  • 

some  of  the  preachers  at  what  was  considered  by  them  !  mittce  reported  having  assisteil  ninety-one  chapels  eith 
a  policy  of  dictation  by  some  of  the  senior  preachers,    in  their  erection  or  enlargement, 
more  ei«|)ecially  by  Dr.  Ktmting;  and  certain  fiy-sheets  |      At  the  Conference  of  1854  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  Fui 
were  printe<l  an<l  circulated  throughout  the  Connection,    was  established  on  a  new  and  separate  basis,     llie 
in  which  the  causes  of  complaint  and  dissatisfaction    mittee  has  to  consider  and  determine  all  matters  rela 
were   cmlKMlicd.      The  fiy-shi-ets  were    anonymous. 
About  the  same  time  there  was  publisheil  a  volume 
entitled   Centemirjf   tSketrh^f  of  One   llvndrfd  of  the 
PvomiueiU  Minister*  of  the  CoHiitctiofK     That  also  was 
anon  vinous.     The  Conference  of  1849  resolved  to  ascer- 
tain,  by  a  system  of  rigid  <picst ioning,  who  among  the 
preachers  were  the  authors  of  the  said  publicntions. 
Several  of  the  preachers  refuse<l  to  answer  the  question, 
Are  you  the  author  of  the  fiy-sheets V     Suspicion  was 
mainly  fixed  on  the   Rev.  JamcH  Kverett,  one  of  the 
senior  preachers.     He  most  renolutely  declined  to  an- 
swer to  the  ({uestion  of  authorship  of  the  delinquent 
publications,  and  he  was  exclude<l  from  the  Connection 
for  iHMitumacy.     The  Rev.  Samuel  Dunn,  another  min- 
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ister  of  about  thirty  years*  standing,  had  commenced  in 
1849  a  new  monthly  magazine,  with  the  title  of  The 
lVf:tletf  liauiwr.  He  had  not  cTomplied  with  an  obsolete 
Methodist  Conference  rule  which  re<iuirea  every  preach- 
er to  publish  works  only  through  the  book-room.  The 
question  of  the  authorship  of  the  fiy-sheets  was  put  to 
him,  and  also  tlie  question  whether  he  would  discon- 


ing  to  the  trust  property  of  Methodism,  and  it  carrv       ^_. 
out  as  far  as  |)0(«ible  the  recommendations  of  the  £^  '-— '  ^ 
tension  Fund  committee. 

An  important  change  in  the  management  of  the 
secti<n)al  departments  of  Mcthoilism  was  inaugural 
when  afiiliated  cimferences  were  introduced.     The  fi 
action  was  taken  in  1847.  when  the  two  sections  of 
Methodist  family  in  Canada  were  united  and  made  \wr 
an  independent  Conference,  but  affiliated  with  the  fir 
ish  Oin ference.     The  New  Connection  Methodists 
Canada  have  since  joined  with  them  so  as  to  make 
united  familv  in  Cana<la.  The  French  Methodist  Ch 
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was  made  into  an  independent  ecdemastical  organ  m. 
tion  in  1852,  but  affiliated  to  the  British  ConferewMn 
Australia,  including  New  Zealand,  Polynesia,  and   /iSe 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  was  in  1854  created  an  indepen- 
dent  Conference,  but  affiliate<l  to  the  British  ConfcN 
ence.     The  provinces  of  Eastern  British  North  Americi 
were  createtl  into  a  separate  Conference  in  1851,  bu 
affiliated  to  the  British  Conference. 

In  18t>l  the  Metro|N>litan  Chapel  Building  Funding 


tinue  The  Wesley  Hatmer,     For  refusing  to  answer  those  '  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  erection  of 
questions,  he  also  was  excluded  from  the  Connection,    fifty  new  Methodist  churches  in  and  near  London  witb. 


The  Rev.  William  (Griffith,  .Jr.,  also  refuse<i  to  answer 
the  question  of  authorship  of  the  fiy-sheets,  and  he  also 
declined  to  promise  that  he  w^ould  not  re|)ort  the  pro- 
ci'cdings  of  the  Conference  to  a  Wesleyan  newspaper. 
For  those  offences  he  also  was  excluded.  To  those  three 
ministers  were  afterwards  added  the  Rev.  James  Bum- 
lev,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowland,  and  others.  One  result 
of  those  proceetiings  was  that  within  two  or  three  years 


in  the  period  of  twenty  years.  Sir  Francis  Lyoect 
(^then  Mr.  Lycett)  gave  the  princely  sum  of  X50,000  to 
commence  the  fund,  with  the  proviso  that  a  nmilai 
amount  should  be  contributed  throughout  the  ConnectioD 
for  the  same  object.  The  full  number  of  fifty  were  not 
erected  within  the  period  specified,  but  the  good  wok 
was  so  far  advanced  that  Sir  Francis  generooiily  gave  a 
further  i:5(X)0,  shortly  before  his  sudden  death,  Oct  39, 


more  than  120,000  members  of  society  had  left  the  Con-  \  IHHO,  for  securing  the  erection  of  five  more  cbapcla. .  Om 
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ondition  was  that  at  least  one  thousand  sittings  were 
0  be  provided  in  each  chapel. 

The  Conference  of  1873  receivetl  under  its  fostering 
are  an  institution  called  the  Children's  Home,  which 
raa  originated  in  Lambeth  in  1869  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
bowman  Stephenson,  A.U.,  and  which  had  steadily  de- 
'eluped  into  a  large  establishment  for  the  education 
md  training  of  destitute  children.  Its  origin  and  his- 
ory  abound  in  interesting  incidents.  Having  been 
originated  by  a  Wesleyan  minister,  and  supported  main- 
y  by  the  benevolence  of  the  Methodist  people,  it  began 

0  be  considered  as  a  great  Methodist  orphanage,  or 
loroe  for  the  destitute.  As  an  independent  organiza- 
ion,  it  bad  expanded  into  four  separate  establishments 
—the  Central  Home,  in  Bethnal  Green,  London ;  a  train- 
Dg  institution  at  Gravesend ;  a  farm  school  in  Lanca- 
(hire;  and  a  Home  in  Canada,  to  which  the  children, 
trhen  trained,  are  sent  to  be  placed  in  service,  and  to 
^t  a  good  start  in  life.  The  Conference  of  1873  recog- 
liaed  the  institution  as  belonging  to  Methodism.  Its 
Hepori  is  yearly  presented  to  the  Conference,  and  the 
ame  body  appoints  its  officers.  There  were  489  chil- 
ren  in  the  Homes  at  the  Conference  of  1880,  and  a  new 
ranch  was  to  be  opened  at  Birmingham.  Its  proper 
esi^^ation  now  is  the  Children's  Home  and  Orphanage. 

At  the  Conference  of  1873  the  Committee  for  the  Pro- 
lotion  of  Higher  Education  in  Methodism  was  instruct- 

1  to  take  the  requisite  steps  for  founding  a  college  for 
lethodut  children  in  the  university  city  of  Cambridge. 
he  institution  has  been  successfuUv  founded,  under  the 
laiiagement  of  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Moulton,  D.D.,  with  the 
lodest  designation  at  present  of  the  Leys  >School.  It 
sported  100  pupils  at  the  school  in  1880,  and  its  pros- 
•eritv  was  most  satisfactorv. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  the  Conference  of  1875 
or  the  founding  of  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday- 
chool  Union.  The  varied  advantages  of  such  an  in- 
titation  were  recognised  by  the  Conference,  and  during 
.he  year  following  the  Union  was  formed,  which  estab- 
ished  itaelf  in  1876  in  new  premises  in  Ludgate  Circus, 
London.  At  the  Conference  of  1880,  the  committee  re- 
ported 6376  Methodist  Sunday-schools  in  the  Union — 
m  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent,  in  ten  yean;  119,911 
officers  and  teachers  —  twelve  per  cent,  increase ;  and 
787,143  scholars— an  increase  of  twenty-four  per  cent, 
in  ten  years.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  larger  and 
more  convenient  premises  for  the  Union  at  an  early 
date.  The  Rev.  Charles  K.  Kelley  is  the  clerical  secre- 
tary of  the  Union,  and  its  chief  advocate  and  represent- 
ative. 

The  most  important  historical  event  of  the  present 
feneration  of  Methodists  is  the  introduction  of  lay  rep- 
reaeiitation  into  the  Conference.  That  was  first  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  Conference  of  1877,  and  the  whole 
ichenoe  of  the  new  arrangement  occupies  nineteen  pages 
>f  the  Mmute*  of  that  year.  The  Conference  cannot 
egally  extend  beyond  twenty -"»ne  days  yearly.  The 
irst  fourteen  days  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  Ministerial 
>>iiference,  and,  the  six  week-days  following,  the  Con- 
erence  is  to  consist  of  240  ministers  and  240  laymen. 
ill  the  members  of  the  legal  hundred  are  entitled  to 
>e  present,  and  also  secretaries  of  departments  in  Meth- 
Hlism,  some  chairmen  of  districts,  and  others.  The  lay 
■epresentatives  are  to  be  all  members  of  society  and 
Bcrobers  of  a  circuit  quarterly  meeting.  The  condi- 
rions  are  specified  with  great  care  and  minuteness. 
Kifteen  subjects  are  reserved  for  the  consideration  of 
the  ministerial  conference  only,  and  sixteen  other  sub- 
jects, chiefly  of  a  financial  character,  are  reserved  for 
the  consideration  and  determination  of  the  Mixed  Con- 
ference. The  order  and  form  of  business  are  agreed 
upon,  which  embraces  all  the  subjects  likely  ti>  come 
ander  their  consideration.  The  Conference  of  1878  was 
the  first  at  which  the  new  plan  was  adopted.  The  har- 
mony was  complete.  The  experiment  of  ministers  and 
laymen  working  U^ther  was  a  success  of  the  highest 
character.     As  a  mark  of  gratitude  to  Grod  for  the  suc- 
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cess  of  the  first  Representative  Conference,  four  months 
after  its  close  the  Thanksgiving  Fund  was  inaugurated, 
which  has  now  reached  in  promises  £292,000,  but  it  is 
hoped  the  fund  will  reach  £300,000.  The  conferences 
of  all  the  offshoots  of  Methodism  have  from  their  origin 
consisted  of  ministers  and  laymen.  The  parent  society' 
was  the  last  to  try  the  experiment,  and  some  persons 
were  surprised  that  it  was  not  a  failure.  This  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  was  the  first 
really  aggressive  step  towards  the  union  of  universal 
Methodism.  The  (Ecumenical  Methodist  Congress  of 
1881,  to  be  held  in  London,  will  be  the  next  important 
step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 

There  are  many  minor  points  of  Methodist  histoni% 
which  the  limited  scope  of  this  article  cannot  include. 

II.  Doctrities, — The  following  brief  outline  contains 
a  summary  of  the  principal  doctrines  believed  and 
taught  by  the  people  known  as  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

1.  That  there  is  one  God,  who  is  infinitely  perfect, 
the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor  of  all  things. 

2.  That  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  are 
given  by  divine  inspiration,  and  form  a  complete  rule 
of  faith  and  practice. 

3.  That  three  Persons  exist  in  the  Godhead— the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son, and  the  Holy  Ghost — undivided  in  essence 
and  coequal  in  power  and  glory. 

4.  That  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  the  divine  and 
human  natures  are  united,  so  that  he  is  truly  and  prop- 
erly iiod,  and  truly  ami  proi)erly  man. 

5.  That  Jesus  Christ  has  become  the  propitiation  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world ;  that  he  rose  from  the  dead ; 
and  that  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us. 

6.  That  man  was  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness,  but  that  by  his  disobedience  Adam  lost  the 
purity  and  happiness  of  his  nature,  and  in  consequence 
all  his  posterity  are  involved  in  depravity  and  guilL 

7.  That  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  necessary  to  salvation. 

8.  That  justification  is  by  grace  through  faith ;  and 
that  he  that  believeth  hath  the  witness  in  himself,  and 
that  it  is  our  privilege  to  be  fully  sanctified,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our 
Goti. 

9.  That  man's  salvation  is  of  God,  and  that  if  he  is 
cast  into  hell  it  is  of  himself;  that  men  are  treated  by 
God  as  rational,  accountable  creatures;  that  it  is  God 
that  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good 
pleasure ;  and  that  we  are  to  work  out  our  own  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling;  that  it  is  possible  for 
man  to  fall  finally  from  grace. 

10.  That  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  that  after  death 
it  immediately  enters  into  a  state  of  happiness  or  mis- 
ery. 

11.  That  the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  is 
of  perpetual  obligation. 

12.  That  the  two  sacraments,  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
sup|)er,  are  institutions  of  perpetual  obligation. 

The  doctrines  of  Methodism  are  explained  in  Mr. 
Wesley's  Sermons^  and  in  his  Notts  on  the  New  Test., 
which,  with  the  small  volume  known  as  the  Largt  Miu' 
uteSf  form  the  authorized  sundards  of  both  doctrine  and 
discipline.  The  doctrines  preached  by  Mr.  Wesley  were 
those  of  the  Church  of  England.  When  it  liecame 
necessary  for  him  to  make  a  selecti<»n  of  them  for  the 
use  of  his  followers,  he  printed  them  in  a  tract  with  the 
title  Appettls  to  Meti  of  Reason  and  Relit/ion.  The  most 
complete  summary  of  them,  with  Scripture  proof:*,  will 
be  found  in  the  catechism  used  by  the  Methodists. 

III.  Constitutum  and  Polity, — The  Members  of  Socie- 
ty are  the  basis  of  Methodism.  From  among  them  are 
selected  the  preachers  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Church. 
The  preachers  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads: 
the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Conference,  chair- 
men of  districts,  financial  secretaries,  official  or  located 
ministers,  superintendents  of  circuits,  ministers  in  full 
connection,  ministers  on  trial,  supenmmeraries  and  su- 
perannuated ministers,  local  preachers  aod  exhort  er«. 
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Official  lay  menibers  are  classitied  under  the  fullowing 
heads:  trustees,  local  preachers,  class-leaders;  circuit, 
society,  chapel,  and  |)oor  stewards ;  treasurers,  secreta- 
ries, and  members  of  committee  of  various  institutions, 
superintendents  and  teachers  of  Sunday -schools,  mis- 
sionary collectors,  and  others. 

The  various  meetings  or  assemblies  recognised  by 
the  Methodists  are :  the  Conference,  which  is  Connec- 
tional ;  district  and  minor  district  meetings;  and  the  fol- 
lowing local  or  circuit  meetings:  namely,  quarterly, 
leaders*,  local  preachers*,  band,  class,  society,  and  prayer 
meetings,  and  love -feasts.  These  in  addition  to  the 
usual  public  worship. 

(I.)  Officers. — 1.  Mimsttritil, — (I.)  The  president  of 
the  Conference,  is  chosen  annually.  The  names  of  three 
or  more  preachers  who  are  members  of  the  legal  hun- 
dred are  placed  before  the  Omference,  a  ballot  is  taken, 
and  the  preacher  having  the  highest  number  of  votes 
is  named  to  the  legal  hundred,  by  whom  the  choice  is 
confirmed.  The  secretar\'  is  elected  in  the  same  man- 
ner.  Both  retain  office  till  the  next  Conference,  when 
the  secretary  may  be  re-electett  The  president  can- 
not be  re-elected  until  after  the  lapse  of  eiglit  years. 
The  Kcv.  John  Farrar  is  the  only  president  re-elected 
during  the  past  thirty  years.  The  president  is  invest- 
ed with  the  power  of  two  members;  he  presides  at  all 
official  meetings,  supplies  vacancies  in  the  ministiy, 
sanctions  changes  in  appointments,  and  exercises  a 
similar  authority  when  the  Conference  is  not  sitting  to 
that  of  a  bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
America.  He  is  the  chairman  of  the  district  where  he 
is  located,  a  member  of  the  Stationing  Committee,  and 
has  an  assistant  appointed  by  the  Conference  to  aid  him 
in  any  possible  duty. 

(2.)  The  chairman  of  the  district  exercises  the  au- 
thority of  a  bishop,  or  overseer,  in  the  locality  to  which 
he  is  appointed.  He  convenes  and  presides  over  the 
annual  district  meeting  held  in  May,  and  the  financial 
one  held  in  September,  at  both  which  all  the  preachers 
residing  in  the  district  are  expected  to  attend.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  carrying-out  of  all  the  rules  and  usages 
of  the  Connection,  the  proper  conduct  of  religious  wor- 
ship, the  care  of  all  the  Methodist  Trust  property  in  the 
district,  the  payment  of  the  preachers'  salaries,  the  mak- 
ing of  public  collections  and  their  proper  distribution. 
He  has  to  examine  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  to 
direct  what  ministers  arc  to  attend  the  Conference.  He 
has  authority  to  visit  any  part  of  his  district.  He  is 
chosen  annuallv. 

(3.)  The  fmukcud  secretary  has  to  assist  the  general 
treasurers  of  t  he  various  funds  to  transact  all  the  finan- 
cial business  of  the  district  to  which  he  belongs. 

(4.)  Official  or  Loaited  Ministers, — These  are  princi- 
pals or  pnjfcHMirs  and  tutors  in  colleges  and  seminaries, 
book  stewards,  missionary  secretaries,  secretaries  of  oth- 
er Connectional  agencies,  editors,  and  house  governors 
of  theological  colleges. 

(5.)  Superintendents  are  those  ministers  whose  names 
stand  first  in  the  list  of  appointments  to  a  circuit.  The 
office  constitutes  such  a  minister  chairman  of  all  the 
circuit  official  meetings.  He  is  responsible  to  the  dis- 
trict meeting  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  disci- 
pline, and  the  administration  of  all  its  affairs.  He  ad- 
mits and  excludes  members  with  the  consent  of  the 


third  time  to  the  same  circuit  They  must  not  return 
to  a  circuit  till  they  have  been  absent  six  years.  They 
have  to  preach  twice  or  thrice  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on 
such  week  evenings  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  superin^ 

tendent  on  the  circuit  plan.     They  administer  the  sao^ . 

raments,  visit  the  members  at  their  homes,  eypi'ciall  xs^ 
those  who  are  sick  or  infirm,  and  assist  the  superintenc^^ 
ent  in  the  general  work  of  the  circuit.     They  are  c^  ^ 
titled  to  be  present  at  all  society  and  district  mcetin^^^^' 
All  such  ministers  were  designated  as  Helpers  duri^^!!!^ '^ 
the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Wesley.  ^*r 

(7.)  Ministers  on  TriaL — When  a  young  man  ^_^ 
been  examined  by  the  quarterly  meeting  and  recr^  *' 
mended  therefrom  as  a  minister  on  probation,  he  i»  tis<^/* 
usually  to  the  district  meeting,  thence  to  the  Coi<^^^^ 
ence,  and,  if  accepted  there,  he  may  be  sent  for  tni^^^^^' 
to  one  of  the  four  theological  colleges,  where  he  x^jsy 
remain  one,  two,  or  three  years.  A  course  of  siu^jp^ 
marked  out  for  each  year.  He  must  pass  a  yearly  ^* 
amination  and  be  well  reported  of  by  his  examiner^ 
The  Conference  has  made  satisfactory'  provibion  for  bi 
having  a  supply  of  suitable  books  and  proper  itiKtruc*^ 
tion  in  pursuing  his  studies.  Probationers  may  atteiv 
({uarterly  and  district  meetings,  but  Ihey  may  not  vittc 
They  may  not  administer  the  sacraments,  cxcepitDi 
baptism  in  a  case  of  great  emergency.  They  may  m^^ 
marry  while  on  triaL  They  are  sitecially  under  ih^^  ^^^ 
care  of  the  superintendent  until  received  into  full  con  -^  ^ 
nection,  which  is  not  till  they  have  completed  four  year — ^  ^ 
of  probation.  The  act  of  being  received  int4»  full  con  ^r'^Vh 
nection  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  career  or  ^lJ3^ 
a  minister.  Having  passed  several  examination^  witF  _^Rb 
a  good  report,  he  is  presented  to  the  Conference.  Tw  — .^^o-s 
evenings  during  each  Conference  are  set  apart  for  thr  mnw 
work.  On  the  first  the  young  men  give  an  account  tr-  .^  of 
their  conversion  and  call  to  the  ministiy,  ex|)erien^ 
which  is  oflen  attended  with  the  manifest  outpourir 
of  the  Dit'ine  Spirit  on  the  audience,  and  they  aiisw- 
a  few  questions  asked  by  the  president.  The  youa 
men  are  then  formally  and  publicly  received  by  i 
imposition  of  hands  of  the  president,  Hccretar}*,  and  i 
eral  senior  ministers  in  the  legal  hundred^  the  presidi 
saying,  "  Mayest  thou  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for 
office  and  work  of  a  Christian  minister,  now  commit 
unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands.  And  be  tl 
a  faithful  dispenser  of  the  Word  of  (n)d  and  of  the  h»  ^p 
sacraments,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  ir?><^ 
and  of  the  Holy  (yhost.-*  After  each  young  man  Jbii» 
receiveil  the  gift  of  a  small  Bible,  the  president  mkti^ 
"  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  Word  of  God,  ami 
to  administer  the  holy  sacraments  in  our  congregatioiuL  '^^ 
Shortly  after  that  service,  each  preacher  receives,  as  ^m 
certificate  of  his  admission  into  full  connection,  a  cop-^"^ 
of  the  Large  Minutes^  in  which  are  inscribed  the  foUow" 
ing  wonls,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretar}'  of  tl 
Conference :  *'  As  long  as  you  freely  consent  to,  and  ear- 
nestly endeavor  to  walk  by,  these  rules,  we  shall  rejc 
to  acknowledge  you  as  a  fellow-laborer.**  On  the 
ond  evening,  the  ex-president  delivem  to  tlic  newly  or- 
dained a  ministerial  charge,  which  is  usually  printed. 
Most  of  the  young  ministers  enter  tliv  married  state  a 
few  davs  afterwards. 

(8.)  Uttjiernfimeraries, — Ministers  who  either  fnmi 


age  or  iulirmity  are  unable  to  |)orform  their  circuit 
leaders,  directs  all  the  public  services,  meets  the  classes  '  work  are  plHccil  in  this  class.     Many  ministers  are    " 
quarterly  and  givcH  each  member  a  ticket,  keeps  a  list   obliged  to  retire  from  thC  full  work  for  one  or  more  -^ 
of  all  t  he  officerH  and  members  in  society,  registers  deaths   years  to  rest,  and  after  recovery  of  strcifgtb  resume  cir— 
of  ra(*ml>er.s  collects  statistical  information,  makes  cir-   ciiit  work.     At  the  Conference  of  1793  it  was  reaolvei^ 
cuit  plans,  examines  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry  as    that  "every  preacher  shall  be  considered  as  a  8U|ier— 
to  their  religious  experience,  examines  and  instrucis  ,  numerary  for  four  years  after  he  hasdesinted  from  trav^ 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  has  to  distribute  the  b<N>ks   oiling,  and  shall  afterwanls  be  deemed  suiierannuated.*^ 
published  at  the  lxK)k-ro<>m  and  to  pay  for  the  same    All  su|)ernumerary  or  superannuated  ministers  are  r^' 
quarterly,  to  appoint  the  collections, and  see  all  moneys   (piired  to  meet  in  class  to  retain  their  membership  in 
collected  transmit teil  to  the  treasurers;  and  is  responsi-    the  MetluKlist  society.    A  superannuated  minister ceascf 
ble  for  every  breach  of  discipline  in  the  circuit.  to  Ik.*  a  member  of  the  legal  hundred ;  but  this  rule  hif 

(G.)  Miniitfirs  in  full  (i>nnectum  are  appointed  ainiu-    been  set  aside  by  special  vote  of  the  Conference  in  rec* 
ally  to  a  circuit,  but  may  be  reap|)ointed  a  second  or  a  .  ognition  of  some  important  Coimectional  8cr\'ice.   Am- 
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bare  bii  Dune  Tctained  i>ii  ihe  journal  or  the  Canrciencc 
(■■  miniuet,  and  tain  demtb.iraccurriDgwhil    ' 
buMnen,  u  not  iecanl«l  in  ttae  iliaula.    The 
nuw  mule  fur  aupeniiiinerarr  niiiiLtWn  and  t 

(9.)  Loail  Preatheri,  ur  I^iy  I'raicim.—'] 
or  wurkEn  U  IB  old  u  Metbodiim  itwir.     Ai  early  as 
Ihe   year  1738,  Mr.  Wealey  had  a  lay  belper  named 
Humplirey*,  who  left  in  1739.     In  May,  1739,  Thom- 
u   MaxHeUl  waa  converted;  he  became  Hr.  Wealey'i 
■rat  lay  helper  in  London,  and  John  Cennick  waa  Ihc 
Irst  lay  helper  in  BriatoL    FiDm  this  body  of  men 
learly  all  the   miiiialen   have  been   lelectHL     Local 
iivachen  mimt  be  accrediieil  memben  of  aociety,  i 
■f  |>iely.  of  conaiMent  life,  of  good  understanding, 
air  abiUiy  as  speakers.     They  generally  begin  by 
inTtinB   in  collage  mMlinga  or  minsioii   rooms, 
(hfu  ooiuidared  capable  uf  addreeiiiiii;  an  audience  t 
n>.  after  preaching  a  trial  sermon  before  a  competent 
uiIk?,  admilied  on  trial  and  have  appointments  on  i ' 
mined  as  in  their  knowleilge 


id  Chuh 


and  their  call  « 


a  year*!  probation,  and  having  paseed 
•lacinry  examinations  at  the  local  preachers'  meetniKt 

■fli«ni,  ihey  an  rvceive<l  an  accredited  local  preachera. 
ilany,  by  the  exercise  of  their  Kifta,  anon  qualify  (lieia- 
elves  for  a  wider  sphere  of  minJHteriil  work ;  others 
emain  at  home,  following  their  daily  oenipations,  and 
Teach  every  Sabbalh,  often  to  large  coiigrejntions, 
ritluut  any  financial  coDsideratiiHi.  Lay  preachers 
iBve  aliiraya  been  held  in  much  esteem  in  Methwlism. 
Jid  were  thought  so  highly  of  when  Hr.  Wealey  dieil 
hat  they  had  special  notice  in  the  inscription  on  the 
Donument  ereeted  to  Ihe  memory  of  the  foumler  of 
ieth«di"ni,  where  he  was  deacribeil  ta  "  the  palrun  and 
riend  of  lay  preachers."  Methodism  fur  a  full  ceniJiry 
ras  grtatW  indebted  to  Ihe  lay  preachen  lor  their  ser- 
ieea,  valuable  as  teachers  of  divine  truth,  but  especial- 
'  so  Itecause  rendered  jfratuitously.  They  have  hith- 
rto  looked  alune  to  (jod  for  their  reward,  and  througb 
leir  labors  thouaande  of  ninners  have  learned  the  way 
I  Goil  and  heaven  who  would  olherwiae  have  lived 
id  died  destitute  nf  ijie  knowledge  of  both. 
2.  OJitial  Lay  .WesiAr-r*.— (1.)  Trmltrs.—Tbe  office 
'  trustees  in  Methudism  is  one  of  great  responHhiliiy. 
bey  hold  the  property,  mostly  freehold,  belonging  lo 
le  Connection,  in  trust  fur  the  (^inference,  and  are 
lemselves  responsible  for  Ihe  discharge  uf  the  debts 
mnected  with  their  respective  tnuts.  During  the  life- 
me  of  Ut.  Wesley,  there  was  diversity  in  the  drawing 
'tbe  trusl-deedB,and.GonaequenIly,in  the  powers  eon- 
rred  thereby.  All  the  properly  of  the  Connection  ia 
iw  vesteil  in  trustees  according  lo  the  form  ofa  model 
Kd,  which  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  oir- 
!cted  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  meet  all  emergencies 
bich  are  likely  to  arise.  Some  trustees  have  hail  pow- 
r  la  refuse  the  admisMon  of  any  preacher  lo  their  pul- 
ita  whom  ihey  did  not  appoint  or  approve.  The  ee- 
lesiutical  powers  of  trustees  are  detineil  in  the  Plan  of 
Mificaiion  drawn  up  and  published  in  the  .UiHiiItt  uf 
onftrmn  for  1794-95.  The  superintendeii  I -minister  is 
t  ngiein  the  cliairman  at  all  mei-liiien  of  trusleea,  and 
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Febroary,  1743,  when  the  necessity  for  il  waa  shown 
during  a  providential  conversation  at  BrisloL  During 
that  year,  leaders  were  appointed  in  London  and  else- 
where. The  business  of  a  leader  is  thus  defined  by  Mr. 
Wesley,  and  publiabed  by  him  m  Ihe  Rulea  of  the  Soci- 


ety: 


loordi 
To  Inquire  how  theii 
To  advlae,  leprore,  c 

To  recelire  what  lbs 
snpuorl  or  lbs  Glospel. 


person  In  his  claas,  oi 


«k,  at  least. 


ifort,  or  ealiort,  aa  occasion  may 

ire  willing  to  gl.o  towards  the 

the  mlnlsiera  and  Ibe  stewards  ofthe  soci- 
j  once  a  week,  In  <irder— 
To  Inlbrra  Uie  minister  of  nny  Ihal  ara  sick,  or  of  ant 
Isl  walk  H<i..nl>rl>  iiiil  uin  I.T.I  h.  ur.r..v;ir 

-       -   - — —  -iach  person  has  con- 

The  original  rule  i>f  Methodism  was  that  each  mem- 
ber contribute  one  (leiiuy  weekly,  and  one  shilling  quar- 
terly when  the  licketsof  membership  were  gis-en.  Even 
at  the  licginning  of  Methoilism,  and  tbroughoui  its 
whole  hintory,  there  have  been  memben  wbu  gave  six- 
pence, or  even  one  nhilling,  weekly.and  live  or  ten  shil- 
lings i|uanerly,  some  twenty  shillings.  Among  the  piMi 
ihe  original  rule  is  the  standing  order.  As  early  aa 
1 748,  leaders  were  rerummended  to  meet  in  other  claasea 
lu  promote  growth  in  grace.  Leailers  are  really  resident 
li>cal  pamori,  and,  as  such,  have  in  thousands  uf  instances 
witnessed  many  most  glorious  and  triumphant  deatha. 
Leaders  are  chosen  by  the  superintendeni-preacber,  and 

iglhe  appoiutmenu    Some  good  and  useful 
leaileni  have  been  a[^nled  at  as  early  an  age  as  six- 
En  years  in  limes  of  special  revival.     Leaden  ai« 
pmbors  ofthe  quarterly  meeting  of  society  officers. 
(3.;  Cireait  AYncurtb.  —  The  must  impurUnt  of  the 

e  finances.     There  are  generally  two  in  each  circuiL 

They  receive  and  pay  all  accnunis,  and  report  ihe  ilems 

'ach  quarterly  meeting.     They  are  expected  lo  at- 

1  the  ■lisirict  meetings  held  in  May  and  September, 

When  ministers  are  invited  to  travel  in  a  circuit,  the 

ar<l  makes  Ibe  necessary  anaiigements.     He  is  tba 

lal  channel  Ihmugh  which  communications  from  • 

lit  ate  tmismilied  to  the  Conference.    According 

[lie,  the  office  of  stewanl  ceases  at  ihe  end  of  the 

year,  and  no  steward  is  to  remain  in  office  above  three 

a]ipointed  to  office  by  Ihe  quarterly  meeting, 
on  the  niiminaticni  of  the  supenniendent-minisler. 

(4.)  Cluiprl  Mrminb  are  ap|iointed  by  the  trustees  to 
et  and  relet  the  sittings  in  a  chapel,  lo  receive  Ibe  mon- 
!y  for  the  same,  and  pay  it  into  the  hands  ofthe  tress- 
irer  for  Ihe  iriislees.  They  are  expected  loaeelbaltb« 
'hapel  is  kept  in  proper  repair,  lo  have  it  made  ready 
or  public  wunhip,and  to  irausact  any  business  ooancct- 
il  with  (he  chapel  which  can  be  done  without  calling 
the  trustees  together. 

(&)  Soriflg  ilncitnU  are  intrusted  with  the  flnandat 
aOain  of  a  particular  society.  Where  the  memben  are 
few.oiLly  one  isappointed,  but  two  is  the  uaual  number. 
Their  businesa  la- 


the ir  memben  hi 
a,  Ti>  prepare  pi 


a  since  me  last  leaden' 

iirlhepnipltofall  thatia 
u,  and  to  take  care  that 

restry  before  pnhllB 


tber  male  or  fema 

rath  to  come."   Mr.  Wadey  himself  w 
(der.     Tbe  office  of  leader  was  nut 


iL   Thesimpte 
II  tiee  from  the 

s  Ihe  Hnt  claas- 


■e  the  prescher 

.providing  fbr* 

4.  To  see  that  the  cnllectlons  are  tnade  al  the  dm* 

rrlHeil  upou  the  clrenll  plan,  and  to  iske  chsnra  at 
m  nnill  Ihey  can  he  delivered  Inio  the  rigbt  hand*. 
C  To  provide  suitable  homes,  where  needed,  for  preach- 
en who  offlrlate  lu  their  respective  cbuwls,  aud  to  as* 
Ibnl  their  expenses,  If  any,  are  paid. 
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Thoy  are  chosen  yearly  on  the  nomination  of  the  super- 
intenilent-minister,  the  leaders'  meeting  approving  or  re- 
jecting as  they  see  best.  It  is  recommended  that  each  so- 
ciety steward  may  be  either  changed  annually,  or  one  each 
3'ear  alternately,  m  as  to  retain  one  who  knows  the  duties. 

(6.)  Poor-stetrurdif  receive  and  disburse  the  moneys 
given  for  the  poor.  The  collections  taken  at  the  Lord's 
supper,  a)id  at  love-feasts  t)f  the  society,  arc  thus  dis- 
tributed. They  attend  the  leaders'  meeting,  and  pay  to 
the  leaders  anv  sums  which  are  voted  for  needv  or  sick 
members,  monthly  or  quarterly.  A  special  collection  is 
often  taken  on  the  first  Sundav  of  the  new  vear,  which 
yields  from  five  to  ten  shillings  for  each  poor  member. 
The  poor-stewards  provide  the  bread  and  wine  for  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  the  bread  and  water  for  the  love-feasts. 
Preachers  who  have  wine  after  preaching  are  supplied 
by  the  same  stewards. 

(7.)  Treajturern^  secretaries^  and  members  of  commit' 
tee  of  the  various  institutions  connected  with  Method- 
ism are,  to  some  extent,  ofKces  held  by  intelligent  and 
respectable  members  of  the  congregations,  who  arc  not 
always  members  of  society,  but  persons  of  integrity, 
whose  consistent  Christian  conduct  entitles  them  to  the 
•confidence  thereby  reposed  in  them.  Many  persons  and 
families  are  by  these  means  retained  in  Metbmlism  who 
would  be  likely  to  drift  into  other  communities  of  Chris- 
tians, but  for  their  being  thus  employed  in  the  work. 
Persons  so  occupied  generally  find  their  way  into  soci- 
ety classes,  and  so  become  recognised  members. 

The  teachers  and  elder  scholars  in  our  Sundav-schools 

m 

render  important  services  as  collectors  for  the  Foreign 
Missionary  Society.  Forty  years  ago  a  special  efTort 
was  made  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Sunday-school 
children  as  collectors,  first  of  Christmas  offerings.  In 
this  way,  £4000  and  £5000  was  soon  raised  as  free-will 
offerings  at  Christmas  and  at  New-year's.  Afterwards, 
Chose  young  persons  were  organized  into  a  Juvenile 
Missionary  Society,  and  by  their  aid  a  considerable  sum 
is  brought  into  the  funds  of  the  society.  No  less  a  sum 
Chan  £16,567  was  collected  by  the  juvenile  associations 
for  1880,  which  was  one  sixth  of  the  entire  ordinary  in- 
come for  foreign  missions  in  that  year. 

(IL)  Official  Meetings. — 1.  The  Conferenct  is  the  high- 
est court,  and  the  only  legislative  body  in  Methodism. 
During  forty  years,  all  the  power  of  the  Conference  was 
vested  in  Mr.  Weslev.  Bv  the  Deed  of  Declaration 
enrolled  in  chancer}*  in  1784,  the  Conference  was  made 
to  consist  of  one  hundred  preachers  in  connection  with 
Mr. Wesley's  society.  In  1791  was  held  the  first  Confer- 
ence after  Mr.  Wesley's  death,  and  was  the  first  organized 
according  to  the  deed.  By  the  provisions  of  that  deed 
Methodism  is  made  perpetuaL  The  resolution  of  the 
Conference  of  1791  was  "  to  follow  strictly  the  plan  which 
Mr.  Wesley  left.*'  This  was  done  until  the  year  1814, 
when  the  Conference  resolved  upon  two  changes :  first, 
to  fill  up  one  vacancy  in  four  in  the  legal  hundred,  not 
by  seniority,  as  previously,  hut  by  nominations  from  the 
whole  body  of  preachers  who  have  travelled  ftmrteen 
years  or  upwards.  Second,  to  give  preachers  of  fully 
fourteen  years'  standing  authority  to  nominate  a  preach- 
er for  election  into  the  hundred,  and  also  to  vote  in  the 
election  of  Connectional  oflScers.  The  legal  hundred 
alone  has  to  confirm  such  elections.  From  the  time  of 
Mr.  Wesley's  death  to  the  year  1878,  onh'  preachers  were 
permitted  to  be  present  at  the  Conference.  Following 
the  example  so  sticcessfuUy  set  them  by  the  General 
Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  America,  the  English 
Conference  of  1877  resolved  to  admit  laymen  to  partici- 
pate in  their  proceedings  in  such  matters  only  as  did 
not  strictly  Indong  to  the  ministerial  office^  The  time 
for  continuing  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  is 
limite<l  to  twentv-one  davs.  Two  weeks  are  now  de- 
votetl  to  the  Ministerial  Conference^  and  the  third  week 
to  the  Mixed  Omference.  This  is  composed  of  an  ecjual 
number  (210)  of  ministers  and  laymen.  In  this  brief 
summary  oidy  an  outline  of  the  business  of  each  Con- 
ference can  be  given. 


The  Ministerial  Conference  embraces  the  following 
items  of  business,  namely : 

1.  Filling  np  vacancies  In  the  legal  hundred. 

2.  Election  of  president  and  secretary. 
8.  Appointment  of  Conference  officers. 
4.  Puolic  prayer-meeting  for  one  hoar. 
&.  Kei>ori8  on  probationers  and  candidates  fur  tb 

ministry. 

6.  Reception  of  representatives   from  other  confei 
ences. 

7.  Consideration  of  cases  of  character  and  disciplin 

8.  Appointment  of  committees. 

9.  Apj)eals,  memorials,  notices  of  motion. 

10.  Oraination  of  yonng  ministers. 

11.  Sapernumeraries. 

12.  Obituaries  of  ministers,  with  reminiscraoei. 

18.  Alterations  and  divisions  of  clrcnits. 

14.  Stations  of  ministers. 

15.  Statistics :  reading  pastoral  address. 
10.  (-onversation  on  the  work  of  Ood. 

17.  Pa6U»raI  reports  of  colleges,  schools,  etc 

15.  Book  affairs,  and  review  of  literature. 

19.  Addresses  to  the  Ctiu Terence  and  replips. 
2(>.  Official  appointments  and  deputations. 
81.  Reports  and  miscellaneous  business. 

The  business  of  the  Mixed  Conferenct  may  be      Wtn. 
summarized : 

1.  Calling  the  roll,  and  address  of  the  president 

2.  Recepnou  of  memorials,  and  notices  of  motion^ 
8.  ('ouslderation  of  home  and  foreign  missions. 

4.  Schools  for  ministers*  children. 

5.  Kxtension  of  Methodism. 

6.  Funds  relating  to  chapels. 

7.  The  Children's  Fond. 

8.  Home  missions  snd  Contingent  Fand. 

9.  District  sastentation  Ibnds. 

10.  Worn-ont  Ministers  and  Widows'  Fund. 

11.  Theological  Instltntion. 

18.  Bdacation  :    General    Committee,  Sonday-i^cKa^ 
Union,  and  Cliildren's  Home. 

18.  Higher  education. 

14.  Committee  of  Privileges  and  Ezigenqr* 

16.  Conversation  on  the  work  of  0(t£ 

16.  Religions  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

17.  Temperance. 

18.  Reports  on  memorials. 

19.  Miscellaneons  hasiness. 
80.  Reading  and  signing  the  Conference  Jonmal. 

2.  District  meetings  originated  at  the  first  Conf< 
after  Mr.  Wesley's  death  in  1791.  They  correspond  ve 
much  to  the  annual  conferences  in  the  M.  E.  Churcl 
Their  deliberations  occupy  from  two  to  five  days, 
business  transacted  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  At  t 
session  in  May,  when  ministers  only  are  present,  inquf 
ries  are  made  regarding  each  minister  and  probation^^  ^rMit 
as  to  moral  and  religious  character,  adherence  to  c*—^-*"  *^ 
trine,  attention  to  discipline,  ability  to  preach,  roarriaj 
deaths,  resignations,  and  wliether  fully  employed;  nuiE^  ^'J"^ 
her  of  members  in  society ;  reports  from  Home  Missis  ^  ^^^ 


stations;  conversation  on  the  work  of  God;  reports 
examination  of  preachers  on  trial;  examination  of 
didates  for  the  ministry';  who  shall  attend  Conferm 
When  the  circuit  stewards  join  the  ministers,  the  fu 
are  separately  brought  under  consideration,  much  in 
same  manner  as  at  the  Mixed  Conference,  each  d 
being  brought  under  consideration.    The  district 
ing  is  usually  closed  by  a  sermon  from  one  of  the  leadL  %ii^ 
preachers,  and  by  the  administraHon  of  the  Lord's  ^^/k 
per.    The  finsncial  district  meeting,  held  in  Septeii7/«>r 
yearly,  was  originated  at  the  Conference  of  1819,  wheci 
important  changes  were  introiiuced  into  the  system  (f 
finance.     The  finances  of  each  circuit  are  arranged  toif 
determined  for  a  year  at  that  meeting. 

8.  Quartt-rly  meetingsj  as  their  name  indicatei,  wtt 
held  in  each  circuit  once  in  three  months,  about  the 
time  of  the  usual  quarter  days.    All  the  stewards, da«* 
leaders,  and  local  preachers  of  at  least  one  year's  stand- 
ing may  attend.    The  superintendent-minister  prendcs. 
A  secreury  records  the  names  of  those  present,  and  the 
resolutions  adopted,  and  any  other  business  transacted. 
The  statistics  of  membership  are  read;  the  stewaidi 
report  the  amount  of  moneys  received  from  the  rlsmci, 
the  salaries  paid  to  the  preachers,  house  rent,  and  other 
expenses,  and  the  accounts  are  balanced  each  qoartcr. 
Conversations  are  held  upon  the  progress  of  the  work 
in  each  society,  and  reports  of  pioneer  woric  detailed. 


of 
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The  qunrtcrly  mocttng  may  be  called  a  circuit  Coufer- 
euce.  The  origin  of  these  ineetings  dates  from  the  tirst 
ten  rears  of  the  history  of  MethiHlisro  :  but  the  tirst 
time  thcv  were  introduced  bv  Mr.Weslev  was  at  the 
Conference  of  1749,  though  stewards  were  appointed  and 
changed  several  years  previously.  After  1749  they  be- 
came part  of  the  economy  of  the  Connection. 

4.  LewUrs    meetiiufs  were  originally,  and  for  half  a 
centurj',  held  weekly.    Their  purpose  was  to  pay  to  the 
stewanl  what  monev  thev  had  received  from  the  mem- 
bers.     For  many  years  that  money  was  distributed  by 
the  stewards  among  the  poor.     It  now  goes  towards 
the  support  of  the  ministry*.     The  meetings  were  used 
for  receiving  reports  of  sick  and  poor  members,  and 
also  for  giving  such  counsel  and  directions  to  the  lead- 
ers as  would  be  likely  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  their  classes,  and  the  spread  of  the  work  of  (lod. 
The  superintendent-preacher  presides,  and  no  meeting 
of  the  leaders  is  legal  without  a  preacher  is  present  to 
preside.     Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley  the  powers  of 
the  leaders  have  been  increased  considerably ;  they  can 
veto  the  admission  of  memliers;  leaders  and  stewards 
can  be  appointed  or  removed  only  with  their  consent; 
they  also  give  consent  for  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  for  making  special  collections  on 
the   Sabbath  for  any  t)enevolent  purpose.      In  some 
circuits  the  leaders  meet  only  once  a  quarter;  where 
that  is  the  case,  they  know  but  little  of  spiritual  pros- 
perity.    The  poor  fund  is  distributed  here. 

5.  Ij)cal  preachers'  meetings  are  usually  held  seven 
days  before  the  (quarterly  meeting  of  the  circuit.  They 
are  occasions  of  pleasant  and  |:>rofitable  intercourse. 
After  an  hour  s|>ent  in  taking  tea  together,  the  super- 
intendent-preacher presides,  a  secretary  records  the 
names  of  those  present,  and  a  summary  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  names  are  called  over,  and  inquiries  made 
as  to  their  appointments,  especially  when  neglected. 
Probationers  receive  ever}*  kind  of  help  and  encour- 
agement; any  revivals,  or  evidences  of  either  prosperi- 
ty or  adversity,  are  reported  and  considered.  Occa- 
sionally new  preaching  stations  are  accepted,  and  young 
men  are  examined  before  them  before  being  received 
on  trial,  and  again  before  they  are  received  on  full  plan. 
The  services  of  local  preachers  are  all  gratuitous.  A 
Yorkshire  country  local  preacher,  when  asked  what  re- 
ward be  received,  said,  ^*  1  preach  for  nothing  a  Sunday 
and  keep  myself."  Local  preachers  are  expected  to 
confine  their  labors  to  their  own  circuits;  they  are  all 
to  meet  in  class,  and  are  allowed  to  have  frum  the 
IxKik-room  publications  at  the  trade  discount.  Ac- 
cording to  rule,  they  may  not  hold  love-feasts,  but  the 
rule  is  often  broken. 

6.  Band  meeiimjt  are  the  oldest  society  meetings 
connected  with  Methodism ;  but  they  have  quite 
changed  their  original  <leaign.  Band  societies  were 
established  before  Methodism  had  a  separate  existence. 
In  December,  1738,  Mr.  Wesley  drew  up  the  liand  Rules, 
which  were  printed  and  circulated.  AH  who  were  jus- 
tified by  faith,  who  knew  their  sins  forgiven,  were  urged 
to  meet  in  band,  and  "  to  confess  their  faults  one  to 
another,  and  to  pray  for  each  other."  It  was  a  more 
strict  or  searching  form  of  class  meeting.  For  mure 
than  sixty  years  they  were  kept  up  in  England ;  but  in 
1806  the  Conference  complained  that  fellowship  meet- 
ings were  taking  the  place  of  band  meetings,  and  grad- 
ually they  have  done  so:  band  meetings  for  personal 
examination  and  confession  are  almost  unknown  now ; 
the  meetings  now  held  under  that  name  are  generally 
on  the  evenings  of  Saturday,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
Sabbath,  and  they  consist  of  singing,  prayer,  and  the 
relation  of  personal  religious  experience.  They  are  led 
by  one  of  the  ministers,  and  usually  continue  one  hour, 
fn>ni  eight  to  nine  o'clock. 

7.  Class  meetings  may  be  said  to  be  the  origin  as 
well  as  the  life  of  Methodism.  The  tirst  little  company 
of  persons  who  came  to  ask  advice  about  their  souls 
were  met  weekly  by  Mr.  Wesley  himself.     This  kind 


[  of  meeting  of  persona  who  were  desirous  to  "  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  be  save<l  from  their  sins,"  were 
continued  thn)ugh  the  years  1740-41,  and  till  Febrn- 
tLrVf  1742,  when  classes  were  organized,  first  at  Bristol, 
then  at  London,  and  soon  after  throughout  England. 
Their  original  pur])ose  was  to  raise  funds  to  discharge 
a  chapel  debt;  then  to  help  the  p4N)r;  but  their  weekly 
meetings  were  productive  of  so  many  spiritual  bless- 
ings that  Mr.  Wesley  introduced  them  wherever  a  so* 
ciety  could  be  formed.  In  May,  1743,  he  published  the 
tirst  edition  of  the  Jiules  of  the  society.     Class  meet- 

;  ings  are  under  the  direction  of  a  leader,  who  has  under 
his  or  her  care  fn)m  six  to  twentv,  or  even  as  manv  as 
sixty  persons,  who  meet  once  a  week  for  mutual  edifi- 
cation and  encouragement.  The  members  relate  their 
religious  experience,  hear  each  other's  progress  in  the 
divine  life,  and  receive  from  the  leader  suitable  counsel 
and  direction.  These  meetings  have  no  resemblance 
to  the  confessional  of  secret  orders.  The  meetings  are 
of  a  purely  social  character,  and,  to  render  them  profita- 
ble, candor  and  simplicity  are  blended  with  faithfuhiess 
and  affection.  The  members  contribute  each  at  least 
one  penny  weekly  towards  the  support  of  the  ministry* 

8.  Society  mtetings  are  convened  by  the  preacher, 
and  consist  of  members  of  the  societv  usualbv.  After 
singing  and  prayer,  the  preacher  delivers  an  addresa 
respecting  their  religious  duties.  Christian  experience, 
and  general  conduct.  The  rules  of  the  society  are  oc- 
casionally read  and  expounded,  and  their  principles  en- 
forced. Seriously  disposed  persons  are  permitted  to  be 
present,  and  they  are  invited  to  become  members  of  so- 
ciety. These  meetings  are  frequently  held  on  Sunday 
evening  after  the  usual  public  worship.  They  are  held 
to  stimidate  members  to  meet  in  class  when  there  have 
been  neglect  and  indifference  manifested. 

9.  Love^f easts  are  a  revival  of  a  custom  practiced  by 
the  early  Christian  Church.  They  are  conducted  by 
a  minister,  who,  after  singing  and  prayer,  desires  the 
stewards  to  give  to  each  person  a  small  piece  of  bread 
or  cake  and  a  drink  of  water,  after  which  a  collection 
is  made  for  the  poor.  The  minister  then  relates  his 
Christian  experience,  and  those  present  follow  him  in 
giving  their  own  experience.  About  two  hours  are  oc- 
cupied for  these  meetings ;  they  are  usually  held  quar- 
terly, soon  after  the  visitation  of  the  classes,  when  the 
tickets  of  membership  are  given.  Those  tickets  en- 
title their  owners  to  attend  class  and  society  meetings, 
band  meetings  and  love-feasts. 

10.  Prayer  meetings  are  appointed  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  each  circuit  They  are  open  to  the  public, 
and  are  held  at  such  times  as  best  suit  the  convenience 
of  each .  locality.  One  should  be  held  in  each  society 
at  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  rooming;  in  some  places- 
one  is  held  for  half  an  hour  before  the  evening  service, 
and  again  after  the  evening  service.  One  week-day 
evening  is  devoted  for  one  hoar  for  public  prayer,  and 
once  a  month,  generally  the  first  week  of  the  month, 
home  and  foreign  missions  are  specially  prayed  for. 
Much  good  has  been  done  by  holding  such  meetings 
in  cottages,  with  the  permission  of  their  occupants.  A 
monthly  prayer  meeting  held  by  Sunday-school  teach- 
ers and  tiie  older  scholars  has  been  a  great  blessing  in 
many  schools ;  and  in  other  ways  the  union  of  officers 
and  members  with  the  public  in  such  meetings  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  revivals.  The  first  meeting  in 
the  month  of  society  classes  is  generally  a  prayer  meet- 
ing instead  of  an  experience  meeting;  by  this  means 
many  gain  that  confidence  which  they  need  to  encourage 
them  to  pray  in  the  larger  gatherings.  In  some  places 
members  are  employe<l  as  prayer -leaders,  to  conduct 
such  meetings  in  cottages,  halls,  warehouses,  and  facto- 
ries. Cases  are  on  record  of  very  poor  persons,  who 
had  a  remarkable  gift  in  prayer,  acquired  by  close  and 
fre(pient  i>ommunion  with  (i(kI  in  private,  having  been 
made  a  si)ecial  blessing  in  the  locality  where  they  re- 
sided, and  often  revivals  of  religion  have  resulted  from 
their  persistent  devotion  to  prayer.    Any  church  which 
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hw  well  atlmdpd  iirayer-mMtlngg,  and  tamest  ihort 
pny«ra  rmm  mauy  members,  is  sure  to  be  in  greal 
proBperit)',  I'rayer  is  power,  and  givei  courage  aitil 
•treiiglh. 

I'Ikm  noticea  on  tbe  rules  t,tvi  uttliiianccs  of  Meth- 
iiil^iij  iix  all  urigiLialiSRipiLaLion  fiiimWilliam  I'Hree'i 
i:i,i,;i,l..-  ,i.,.l  fnlilsoflkf  tretlfpimM^ihudua,!  Min- 
ui^r  „/  OnfiitTtcfi  and  Che  penonil  experience  of  a 
Hfly  years'  membership  in  ihe  aucieiy. 

IV.  ^ilolulirt  (numbers  of  membm,  etc).— 1.  81a- 
tiiliei  o/Etigtuli  .\/fthodim^-\iiimng  tweury-five  yean 
fntTn  tbe  arigin  ur  HethoriiBm  no  rvconln  ivr  "Minute*" 
ofCuiirerence  wete  publiabed;  and  ifaDy  BtatUiicsvere 
taken  uf  the  sucietiei  gouerally,  ihty  liave  ticl  been 
printed,  excepting  part  uf  ihnse  relating  tuihe  sucietj 
in  LanduLi.  The  vear  ITI76, which  witnessed  <he«oni- 
mencement  of  Methodism  in  America,  tfax  tncnmralile 
also  as  that  in  which  the  flnl  record  naa  printed  of  the 
number  uf  Hetbodiata  meeting  in  i^laia  in  Kn{;land. 
From  tbat  year  we  hare  a  conlinDuus  record  to  the 
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V.  InstUutiom  and  Fund*.— (I.)  SchooUt. — There  are 
>ur  theological  institutions  in  England  for  the  training 
r  young  men  for  the  ministry,  in  official  documents 
liey  are  described  as  institution!*,  but  they  are  common- 
r  called  colleges.     Their  names  arc  as  follows : 

1.  Richmond  Branch  was  erected  in  lt^-4]  largely 
ut  of  the  Centenary  Fund,  and  oi)ened  in  1842.     It  is 

very  handsome  range  uf  buildings,  situate  on  the  top 
f  Richmond  Hill,  about  twelve  miles  from  London.  Its 
resent  staff  of  otHcers  is  as  follows:  (reorgc  Osbom, 
>.D.,  theological  tutor;  Daniel  Sanderson,  bouse  gov- 
mor;  Frederick  P.  Napier,  A.B.,  and  (jcorge  G.  Fried- 
»y,  A.H.,  classical  tutors ;  William  H.  Findlay,  A.B.,  as- 
istant  tutor. 

2.  DidAury  Branchy  erected  in  1842-43,  partly  out  of 
he  Centenary  Fund,  is  situated  a  short  distance  from 
fanchester,  and  was  opcne<l  in  1843.  The  following 
re  its  staff  of  officers :  William  Burt  Pope,  D.D.,  theolo- 
y ;  William  Jackson,  house  governor;  John  Dury  Ge- 
en,  Hebrew  and  classics;  Alfreil  J.  French,  A.R,  math- 
natics  and  philosophy;  George  Armstrong  Bennetts, 
.B.,  assistant  tutor. 

3.  tfendinyly  Branch  was  erected  in  1866-67  (and 
>ened  1868)  partly  by  a  grant  of  £12,000  from  the  Ju- 
lee  Fund  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  It  is 
Luated  a  short  distance  from  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  and  was 

first  intended  for  the  training  of  young  men  for  the 
rei^n  missionary  work.  That  design  has  since  been 
langed,  and  the  Richmond  Branch  is  now  used  for 
issionar}'  students,  as  being  nearesl  to  the  Mission 
ouse  in  Londtm.  Its  present  staff  is  as  follows:  John 
haw  l(anks,  theology;  Benjamin  Hillier,  house  gov- 
*n<Mr;  Robert  Newton  Young,  classical  tutor;  £dward 
[.  Sugden,  A.B.,  and  William  Foster,  A.B.,  assistant  tu- 
»rs. 

4.  Birmingham  Branch,  erected  partly  out  of  a  hand- 
>nie  gift  of  £10,000  by  a  gentleman  residing  in  that 
icality,  Solomon  Jevons,  is  now  (1880)  in  course  of  erec- 
ion.  The  site  of  the  new  college  is  a  tine  estate  of  sev- 
nteen  and  a  half  acres,  adjoining  the  suburb  of  Ilands- 
rorth,  in  the  midst  of  an  undulating  and  well-wooded 
ract  of  country,  about  three  miles  from  Birmingham. 
*he  college,  of  which  the  memorial  stones  were  laid  in 
une,  1880,  by  the  presitlent  of  the  Conference,  Sir  Fran- 
is  Lycett,  William  Mewbuni,  Isaac  Jenks,  and  James 
Vood,  is  to  be  completed  and  opened  for  the  recep- 
ion  of  students  in  September,  1881,  at  a  cost  of  about 
;24,000.  The  buildings  include  studies  and  bedrooms 
>r  seventy  students,  a  library,  large  lecture-hall  and 
ve  smaller  lecture-rooms,  dining-hall,  all  necessary 
Rices  and  ser\'ants*  apartments,  and  a  residence  for  the 
ovemor.  Detached  houses  for  the  theological  and 
assical  tutors  are  also  in  process  of  erection  on  the 
te.  Thi>  style  of  architecture  is  founded  upon  the 
•othic  of  the  15th  centur>\ 

5.  The  Ltyt  School  (Cambridge). — This  school  has 
'cent I V  l>een  established  in  the  belief  that  a  school  in 
le  immediate  neighborhood  of  one  of  our  great  uni- 
erstties  would  enjoy  special  educational  advantages. 
Thile  the  general  teaching  an<l  discipline  are  in  the 
ands  of  resident  Wesleyan  masters,  classes  in  various 
ibjectJt  are  committe<l  to  the  care  of  able  visiting  mas- 
jra.  The  Re%*.  Dr.  Moult^Mi,  one  of  the  New-Test,  re- 
isers, is  the  head-master  and  principal. 

6.  PiHinary  Education.— It  Was  not  until  al)out  the 
ear  1846  that  the  Wesleyan  C'onference  would  take  ac- 
ion  in  pr4»moting  the  establishment  of  elementary' day- 
shools.  In  1851  the  first  Normal  College  and  Prac- 
icing  School  was  o(>ened  in  the  city  of  Westminster. 
t  has  been  a  great  success,  and  is  now  divided  into  two 
ranches  for  male  and  female  teachers. 

7.  WfMmimter  Training  CoUffje  was  opened  Oct,  7, 
851,  and  adapted  for  male  students  only  in  Januar\', 
872.  During  the  year  1879  120  students  were  in  train- 
)g,  all  of  whom  passed  the  certificate  examinations  at 
Ihristoiaa,  1879.  The  college  accommodates  131  stu- 
ents,  and  117  are  now  (1880)  in  training.     The  expen- 


diture of  the  college  for  the  year  ending  Dec  81, 1879, 
was  £7984  0«.  3(/.,  and  of  the  practicing  schools  £2233 
55. 2d 

8.  Southlands  Training  College  (Battersea,  near  Lon- 
don ),  for  female  students,  was  opened  Feb.  26,  1872. 
During  the  year  1879  106  students  were  in  training,  all 
of  whom  passed  the  certificate  examinations  at  Christ- 
mas, 1879.  The  college  will  accommodate  109  students, 
and  109  students  are  now  in  training.  The  cost  of  the 
college  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1879,  was  £4271 
185.  lOdL,  and  of  the  practicing  schools  £654  bs.  6d 
The  number  of  Wesleyan  day-schools  in  England  in 
1880  was  851 ;  the  number  of  day  scholars,  179,966. 

9.  Wesky  College  (Sheffield)  was  opened  in  1838.  In 
1844  it  was  constituted,  by  her  majesty's  warrant,  a  col- 
lege of  the  University  of  London,  and  empowere<l  to  is- 
sue certificates  to  candidates  for  examination  for  the  de- 
grees of  bachelor  of  arts,  master  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
laws,  and  doctor  of  laws.  The  directors  award  a  schol- 
arship of  the  annual  value  of  £40  (tenable  for  one  year) 
to  the  youth  who  shall  be  certified  as  the  best  pupil  of 
his  year  at  Woodhouse  Grove  School.  The  Ilolden 
scholarship,  also  of  £40  per  annum,  is  usually  given  to 
Kingswood  School.  Two  others  of  £20  a  year  each, 
given  by  the  late  P.  Spooner,  are  open  to  boys  resident 
in  Sheffield.  The  late  Sir  Francis  Lycett  also  estab- 
lished two  scholarships  (tenable  for  two  years)  of  the 
annual  value  respectively  of  £50  and  £30.  These  are 
held  by  the  two  students  from  Wesley  College  who 
stand  highest  in  the  honors'  list  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity at  the  matriculation  examinations  coinciding  with 
the  time  when  the  scholarships  fall  due.  The  college  ia 
examined  and  reported  on  biennially  by  the  syndicate 
of  Cambridge,  which  is  appointed  by  the  University  for 
the  examination  of  schools. 

10.  Wesleyan  Collegiaie  Institution  (Taunton).— This 
institution  was  founded  thirty-eight  years  ago,  in  1842, 
the  object  of  its  founders  being  to  secure  a  sound  litera- 
ry and  commercial  education,  combined  with  religious 
instruction  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Wesley.  In  1846  it  was  also  made,  by  royal 
charter,  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  University  of  London, 
and  degrees  in  arts  and  laws  are  o|)en  to  all  its  students. 

11.  Schools  for  Ministers'  CAiWrwi.— The  SchooU' 
Fund  was  instituted  by  Mr.  Wesley,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  Wesleyan  roinisterSy 
and  he  commended  it  to  the  liberal  support  of  hia  peo- 
ple in  the  most  forcible  terms.  The  coUectiona  and 
subscriptions  for  the  Schools'  Fund  are  made  in  the 
early  part  of  November.  Out  of  it  the  four  schools  for 
the  education  of  muiisters'  children  are  supported,  and 
an  allowance  is  made  for  the  education  of  those  for 
whom  there  may  not  be  room  in  the  schools.  These 
allowances  are  only  made  for  children  between  the  ages 
of  nine  and  fifteen. 

The  general  committee  consists  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  New  Kingswood  and  Wooclhouse  Grove 
School,  the  governing  lx>dy  of  the  School  for  Girls,  and 
seventeen  other  ministers  and  laymen. 

(1.)  For  Boys, — The  governing  body  of  the  New 
Kingswood  and  Woodhouse  (in>ve  School  consists  of 
the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Conference,  the  ex- 
presidents,  the  general  treasurers  and  secretaries  of  the 
Schools*  Fund,  the  chairman  of  the  Bristol,  Bath,  Hali- 
fax and  Bradford,  and  I^ieds  Districts;  the  governors 
and  the  head-master  of  the  school ;  an<i  ten  ministers 
and  thirteen  laymen  named  by  the  Conference. 

Xeic  Kingswood  School  is  situated  at  Landsdown, 
Bath,  and  was  opened  in  1851.  Old  Kingswood  School, 
near  Bristol,  was  founded  bv  the  Rev.  John  Weslev, 
A.M.,  in  1748.  It  is  now  a  Reformatory  School  for 
young  criminals  in  connection  with  the  nation. 

Woodhouse  Grore  School  was  established  in  1811. 

(2.)  For  Girls. — The  governing  body  of  the  SchooU 
for  (virls  consists  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Conference,  the  ex-pre«ident,  the  general  treasurers  and 
secretaries  of  the  Schools'  Fund,  the  general  treasurers 
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and  secretary  of  the  Children's  Fund,  the  chairman  of 
the  .Second  London  and  Liverpool  districts,  the  local 
treasurers  and  secrotariei>,  and  tifteen  other  ministera 
and  laymen. 

Queenswood  School  (Clapham  Park)  is  near  London. 
The  executive  committee  consists  often  members. 

Trinity  Hall  School  ( South  port )  is  near  LiverpooL 
The  executive  committee  consists  of  ten  members. 

(IL)  Other  Institutions,  — \,  The  Wesleyan  Chapel 
Committee  was  instituted  in  1818,  and  reconstituted  in 
1854.  The  committee,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  | 
of  ministers  and  laymen,  usually  meets  on  the  first ' 
Wednesday  of  each  month  to  dispose  of  loans  and 
grants ;  to  determine  on  erections,  alterations,  purchases, 
and  sales  of  Wesleyan  trust  property,  including  organs; 
and  to  afford  advice  on  difficult  cases.  The  income 
from  all  sources  in  1879  was  £9148  9^.  IdL  The  total 
number  of  applications  for  permission  to  erect  or 
enlarge  chapels,  schools,  and  organs,  which  have  re- 
ceived the  conditional  sanction  of  the  committee  in 
1879-80,  including  97  modifications  of  cases  previously 
sanctioned,  is  341.  The  estimated  outlay  is  £253,655. 
Two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  erections  and  enlarge- 
ments have  been  completed  during  the  year  at  a  cost 
of  4*318,176.  The  entire  temporary  debt  left  on  this 
large  outlay  is  £75,807,  most  of  which  will  be  paid  off 
in  a  few  years.  The  entire  amount  of  debts  which 
have  been  discharged  or  provided  for  during  the  last 
twenty-six  years  is  £1,482,359. 

2.  Metropolitan  Chapel  JiniUling  Fund  (instituted  in 
1862). — This  fund  originated  from  the  generous  gift  of 
the  late  Sir  Francis  Lycett  of  £50,000  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  fifty  Methf>dist  churches  in  London  during  twenty 
years.  Sir  Francis  in  1880  gave  £5000  more  towards  the 
erection  of  ten  additional  chai>els.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  died,  after  only  ten  days'  illness.  The  secretary  of  the 
fund  is  the  Kev.  Gen-ase  Smith,  D.D. 

3.  Itinerant  Methodist  Preachers*  Annuitant  Society, 
— This  institution  was  formed  at  Bristol  in  1798,  re- 
vised in  Leeds  in  1837,  and  revised  again  in  London  in 
I860,  and  is  the  same  which  is  often  callc<i  among  the 
Methodists  *'  The  Preachers*  Fund."  It  was  forraeti  bv 
some  of  the  preachers  for  the  relief  of  supernumerary 
and  superannuated  preachers  among  themselves  and  of 
their  widows,  and  is  supported  by  donations  and  lega- 
cies, but  chiefly  by  the  payments  of  the  members  them- 
selves. The  annual  payment  is  now  by  preachers  on 
trial,  £5  bs, ;  by  ministers  in  the  home  work,  £6 ;  and 
by  ministers  on  foreign  stations,  £10  4«. 

4.  Besides  these  agencies,  there  exists  also  a  separate 
mission  to  seamen  in  London,  chaplains  to  portions  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  a  lay  mission,  each  under  dis- 
tinct management,  for  London,  Manchester,  and  Liver- 
pool. Since  1875  the  temperance  movem(>nt  has  been 
recognised  by  the  Conference,  and  circuit  societies  and  j 
bands  of  hope  are  rapidly  forming  throughout  England. 
There  arc  also  committees  of  privilege  and  exigency, 
and  those  for  the  promotion  of  the  religious  observance 
of  the  Sabbath. 

5.  A  Sunday'School  Union  was  established  in  1874, 
and  the  total  number  of  schools  in  union  in  1880  was 
2629  out  of  6376  belonging  to  the  Connection.  The 
secretar}'  in  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Kelly.  The.  office  and 
depository  for  the  present  is  situated  at  Ludgate  Circus, 
in  the  citv  of  I/4idon. 

6.  The  ChiUlrt-n*  Home — Orpkanat/e^  ^^J'^'f/^i  fJfid 
Traininff  Institutt — originntetl  at  I^mbeth  in  1869,  has 
now  four  branches,  and  a  fifth  is  in  preparation. 

London  Bra mc/».— Bonner  Rond,  Victorin  Park,  E. 
Ijanctuhire  branch, — \V hen tcfheaf  Farm,  Kd};wortb,  near 
Bolton. 
Canadian  Rranrh — Ilnmilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 
CertiAed  IndiiHfn'nl  Uranch. — Milton,  Kent. 
Orphanage  Branch. — Birmingham.    Preparing. 

This  institution  exi.«(ts  for  the  nurture  and  education  of 
orphans  and  destitute  children.  It  has  been  sanctioned 
and  commended  to  the  Christian  public  by  several  res- 


olutions of  the  Conference,  to  which  body  the  commiU>- 
tee  of  management  is  annually  submittc-il  for  appruvak.^ 
At  present  five  hundred  children  are  in  the  Home,  anc 
nearly  as  many  have  been  sent  forth  into  the  workUanc.- 
the  reports  received  concerning  the  great  majority  o- 
them  are  highly  satisfactory.     The   Home  is  alao 
training  institute  for  Christian  workers,  especially  wit 
the  view  of  prefiaring  godly  men  and  women  for  woi 
in  orphanages,  industrial  schools,  children's  bospiti 
and  similar  institutions. 

7.  Conference  Office  and  liook-room  (2  Castle  Stre^^.  • 
City  Road,  London)  was  instituted  by  the  litw^o^ ^n 
Weslej'.     It  was  formed  by  him  lot  the  publicatkoi? 
and  sale  of  his  works.     On  his  <leath  he  vested  iiu 
proi>erty  in  the  book-n»om,  consisting  of  l>o«>k8,  cnpr- 
rights,  etc.,  in  trustees  "for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
God  in  connection  with  the  Conference.**     The  whole 

of  the  priK'eeds  of  this  in»tituiion  is  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port and  extension  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

8.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  (Centenary 
Hall,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London). — Missions 
were  commenced  in  1786,  and  the  society  organized  in 
1816.     The  committee  of  management  consists  of  the 
president  and  the  secreury  of  the  Conference,  the  gen- 
eral treasurers,  the  general  secretaries,  the   honorary 
secretary,  the  governor  and  tutors  of  Richmond  College^ 
the  Connectional  editor,  the  lay  treasurers  of  the  Rich- 
mond institution,  the  London  district  treasurer,  and  of 
fifty-two  other  members,  viz.,  sixteen  from  the  country 
circuits  and  thirty-six  resident  in  Ix>ndon  :  four  of  the 
latter  go  out  annually  by  rotation,  and  four  of  the  for- 
mer are  also  changed  each  year.     Every  person  sub- 
scribing annually  one  guinea  or  upwards,  and  every 
benefactor  of  £10  and  upwards,  is  deemed  a  meifiber. 
The  Wesleyan  missions  were  commenced  in  1786^  and 
were,  until  1813,  confined  chiefiy  to  British  North  Amer- 
ica and  the  West  Indies.    In  the  December  of  that  year,    .^ 
however.  Dr.  Coke,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  young    -^ 
missionaries,  embarked  for  India.     Up  to  thia  period^^^j 
Dr.  Coke  had  mainly  raised  the  funds  needed  to  cany  -^ 
on  the  Methodist  missionar>'  operations.     The  adili— ^J 
tional  evangelistic  enterprise  now  entered  upon  mail 
new  arrangements  and  exertions  necessary.     Varioi 
plans  were  suggested;  but  that  which  originated  will 
the  late  Rev.  George  Morley  and  the  late  Kev.  Dr.  Bun- 
ting, then  stationed  at  Leeds,  and  sanctioned  by  severa— 
of  the  ministers  in  that  town  and  ncighlK»rb(Ntd,  wa 
adopted  by  the  ensuing  Conference.    That  scheme  ha^ 
been  greatly  owned  of  God.     In  1814  the  income  of  th« 
Missionary  Fund  was  below  £7000;  there  were  70  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  number  of  members  under  their  can? 
was  18,747.     Now  there  are,  according  to  the  last  re- 
turns in  1880,  92,527  accredited  Church  members,  be- 
sides 10.885  on  trial  for  membership,  under  the  care  of 
519  missionaries;  and  the  income  is  £165,498  \2s.  Sd,, 
inclusive  of  £37,622  4s.  lldL  received  from  the  Thanks- 
giving Fund.     The  expenditure  in  1879  was  £148.107 
Gs,  lOd.     The  legacies  for  1879-80  amounted  to  £4966 
lbs,Sd,     The  Ladies*  Committee  for  Female  Educatiom 
in  Heathen  Countries  expended  £2296  1^.  6<f.,  besides 
supplying  clothes,  etc.,  for  charitable  purposes. 

9.  The  Home  Mission  and  Contint/ent  Fund  was  insti- 
tuted in  1756  and  remodelled  in  1856.  The  committee 
consbts  of  the  president  and  the  secretary-  of  the  Confer- 
ence, the  ex-presidents,  the  treasurers,  the  general  sec- 
retary and  the  financial  secretary  of  the  fund,  the  treas- 
urers and  secretary  of  the  Fund  for  the  Extenuon  of 
Methodism  in  Great  Britain,  with  fiflteen  ministers  and 
fifteen  laymen  for  London,  and  thirty-five  ministers  and 
thirty-five  laymen  for  the  countr>\  The  secretary  is- 
the  Rev.  Alexander  McAulay.  This  fund  is  to  assist  the 
de|>cndent  circuits  in  maintaining  the  minisiratioo  of 
the  Gospel,  to  provide  means  for  employing  additioiial 
ministers,  and  to  meet  various  contingenciesi  It  it 
mainly  sup|>orted  by  the  yearly  collection,  bj  the 
Home  Missionar}'  collections  made  afker  aennooa  aod 
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Meting  and  bjr  lalMmptiDns,  legkciei,  and  Juvenile 
BociaCioiu.  Tbe  lot*!  income  of  the  Tund  in  1819 
Fu  £33^14  8(.  9iL,  and  the  lutal  expenditure  £3B^1H 
2t.l(U. 

TL  Ltltratnrt.  Tbie  ie  oapiooalv  exhibited  in  Os- 
otd's  WtMitsia  Bibliography  ( Land.  1809,  8vu).  See 
Jk>  Morgan,  BOIiotluKa  Canadauii  (Otiawa,  1867, 
>vo) ;  and  compare  MKrHODiaM.     (U.  J.  S.) 

Wemna,  in  Slavonic  mycfaolngy,  is  a  sister  or  Mora- 
la:  thev  represent  flprin^  and  winter,  or  life  and  death, 
mderwhoBepruleclionhunianlifestanda.  Weanaguaids 
he  beginnin);  of  life,  Morana  iu  end.     She  mcks  men 

0  ileep  with  lieauliful  hynine  and  suitable  pictuTM. 
VITeaaali  Joliaiui  ( l ),  wu  unqueitioaabty  the 

DDBt  impurtaiit  imuDK  Ibe  men  of  German  extractUMi 
rbo  helpcil  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Keformation, 
rbe  ciroumstances  connected  with  hia  private  Ul'e  are 
ivolved  in  great  uncertainty,  insomucn  that  even  hia 
amea  have  been  made  the  subject  uf  inquiry  (Jotin, 
[emiBiiuii  Gansevort,  Basilius).  He  waa  bom  in  14U0 
r  14*20,  pnibably  the  latter  year.  Hia  birthplace  waa 
Tonincen,  where  (be  very  huuee  iu  which  he  was  burn 
yet  shiiHn.  He  waa  urphancd  at  an  early  age,  but 
iceivei)  into  the  house  of  a  kinswoman  named  IJda  or 
iJillaClaulea,  and  sent  loaachuol  it  ZwoU.  which  was 
mtlucled  by  the  Brotheniof  the  Commoii  Life,  and  had 
KihhI  reputation.  He  there  not  only  devoteil  himself 
>  scieniiHc  punuilt.  but  also  tu  the  pmnniLioii  of  the 
rligiuus  life,  being  aided  iu  tbe  latter  resgiect  by  Thoni- 

1  it  Kempni,  who  sojourned  in  the  neighborhood  of 
^woll.  In  time  he  came  to  HU  the  place  of  an  under- 
>acheT,  but  unpleasant  lurruuiiduigB  and  a  thint  for 
Teater  kuuwledge  drove  him  away  from  ZwuU  (o  Co- 
igTke,  where  he  atudieil  Greek  and  Hebrew,  chietiy  un- 
FT  the  direction  of  private  tutors,  and  aLw  examined 

eadinga  and  impressiuni  in  memoranda,  which  he  con- 
inued  to  keep  to  the  end  rif  his  life.  Tbe  indepcmlence 
f  thought  which  such  a  metbuil  of  atuily  diaptayeil  was 
et  further  cultivate!)  by  the  study  of  Platii,  the  great 
jitagnnist  of  icholaalicism  and  agent  in  the  realoralion 
f  thevlugy,  ami  the  nmple  and  unadorned  myetic  Ku- 
lert  of  Ltauu  (q.v.).  It  was  not  powible,  however, 
hat  he  alUHild  fiud  in  bigoted  Cologne  a  soil  suitable 
ur  the  propagation  of  his  views.  A  call  to  Heidelbei^ 
•as  extended  to  him,  but  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  de- 
Mie  himaelr  exclusively  to  tbe  work  of  teaching,  and 
i\i  himself  attracted  to  I'ariii,  where  the  controversy 
ecween  numinaliats  and  realiula  had  broken  out  afresh, 
le  paused  for  a  little  while  at  l^uvai 


■ned  to  Pari^  ac 


d  by  tt 


■ymen   He 

d  Nicholas 

of  Utrecht, 

realism; 

)ut  the  end 

,  himself,! 

Id  continued 

1  be  Mich  whil 

he  lived.    He 

remained  i 

Paria  about 

xIMm  yrariMHil  sustaining  an  altogether  receptivi 
tuile.  hut  ihiiiiK  his  |iart  to  shape  the  mind  of  the  c 

tmiciali'in  with  cardinal  Jlessarion,  Rovere,  then  gen- 
ral  "(  I  lie  ^■^^"ci»^■au^  l«it  afierwarila  pope  Sixtus  IV, 
11,1  with  younger  men  like  Keuchtin  and  K.  Areola. 
le  visilol  mher  French  cities  slso,  e.  g.  Angers,  in  or- 
ei  to  take  part  in  ilispulaliuna,  and  two  yaars  before 
he  close i>r  ibe  imntilicate  of  Paul  II  came  to  Rome, 
lere  he  found  the  moat  advanced  culture  of  the  time, 
nit  also  the  most  eriilent  anil  shocking  corruption  in 
he  Church,  tin  hia  return  to  Paris  he  witnesaeil  the 
lUemptof  I>iui>  XI  tu  put  down  nominalism  by  force. 
.n  1475  he  was  at  Basle  with  Keucblin,  and  later  at 
ileidelberg  as  a  member  of  the  philosophical  faculty. 
flia  cnmlntiveness  as  a  debater  had  in  the  meantime 
lameU  fur  him  the  title  of  Magiiter  CvrUrailietumiim. 
fie  soon  afterwards  retired  In  privacy  in  his  native  town 
if  Groningen,and  apent  his  remaining  daj-s  in  arrang. 
ng  hia  views  into  a  defensible  form,  and  in  the  cuUiva- 
ioD  of  «  ptufound  piety.    AU  tbe  works  fiuni  hi*  pea 


He  ii 


le  physici 


the  bishop  David  of  Burgundy,  and  in  a  former  peiiuit 
of  Rovere  (see  above),  which  circumstance  probably  de- 
terred the  inqulaiiors  of  Cologne  from  proceeding  against 
him,  aa  tbey  did  against  J.  von  VVeael  (i|.  v.),  and  as 
Weasel  thought  they  would.     He  maintained  a  large 
correspondence  and  received  many  viaiiora.     He  also 
itribuled  much  towards  the  formation  of  tbe  charac- 
s  of  K.  Agricola,  Alexander  Ilegius,  Hermann  Busch, 
.,  with  reference  to  wboee  induence  in  the  future  he 


\,  should  be  rejected  by  al 


le  Christian 


nothing  but 


truly  Christian  divines.  Before 
by  doubts  respecting  all  the  ventiea 
faith,  with  which  he  struggled  almost 
which  be  conquered  with  tbe  cry,  "  I  I 
Jesus,  the  ctudSed  one."  He  died  ii 
out  having  received  the  papal  absolution,  Oct.  4, 1489^ 
and  was  buried  in  tbe  Church  of  the  Nunnery  at  Gro> 
ningen.  After  his  death  tbe  mendicant  monks  BubJecU 
eil  hia  writings  to  their  rage,  and  probably  destroyisd  a 
portion  of  them,  thougb  a  sufficient  quantity  of  them 
was  preserved  by  the  devotion  of  his  pupils  to  enable 
U9  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  man.  The  first  col- 
lection wss  published  by  Luther,  omitting  an  eaaay  on 
the  Lord's  supper,  which  was  added  for  the  Unit  time  ia 
the  Cironingen  edition  of  1614. 

Wessel's  career  was  largely  determined  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  never  bound  by  any  vow,  oificial  station, 
or  other  similar  obligation  j  so  that  while  he  was  great- 
ly interested  in  (be  condilioos  of  the  Church  and  tbo 
school,  it  was  yet  possible  for  him  to  be  to  aomc  extent 
an  independent  observer.  He  was  thus  able  to  com- 
mand the  leisure  required  for  a  thorough  examl.iation  of 
the  matlen  he  discussed,  and  tbe  calmness  ewenliai  to- 
scholarly  polemics.  It  must  be  added  that  he  was  nstn- 
rallvendowed  with  an  in  dependent  spirit  and  sound  judg- 
mei^t  Neither  the  superatilionB  of  the  Chureh  not  tbe 
mystidam  of  the  Brothera  of  the  Common  life  could 
overturn  bis  balanced  mind. 

The  wrilinga  of  Wessel  do  not  constitute  a  system. 
His  method  was  somewhat  aphoriatical.  involving  the 
dtaeusaiun  ofsefiarute  theses,  and  not  affording  any  one 
central,  fundamental  priimple  from  which  the  whole  of 
his  position  might  be  understoutL  Tbey  hold  a  ground 
intermediate  between  scientidc  discussion,  ascetical  ap- 
plication, and  reformatory  polemical  exhortation.  Hia 
theolog)',  like  that  oTZwinglJ,  is  largely  determined  by 
Platonism.  The  principal  work  he  has  furnished  ilk 
this  department  is  the  Dt  Prondtutia  itei,  which  con- 
ceives of  (iod  aa  tbe  absolute  cause,  or,  in  other  worda^ 
as  independent  Being.  The  panthnatic  tendency  of 
this  idea  of  (iod  is  nut  eufflciently  guarded  agiunat,  but 
finds  its  rectification  in  the  etnphaaia  which  Wessel  ebe- 
where  lays  upon  the  idea  (hat  (iod  is  pare  BMnfc,  dia- 
tinct  from  and  above  the  world.  In  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  the  Father  is  the  divine  wiwlom,  the  .Son  the 
divine  reason,  the  Spirit  the  divine  love.  The  Deity  ia 
the  creative  life,  (he  original  idea,  which  is  necessarily 
active  and  compelled  to  Klurify  itself.  This  glorifying 
uf  the  divine  nature  consitlules  tbe  Son,  the  Xoyoc 
irpwroci  and  in  onler  that  both  may  not  be  unem- 
pluye<1,  the  self- conscious  and  self-gloriiyjnk;  Ileing 
must  also  eternally  love  bimaelf.  In  anthmpulogy 
man  is  conceived  of  as  being  in  the  likeness  of  (iod,  as 
respects  his  inner  nature.  The  parts  of  the  divine  im- 
ai^e  arc  mm/,  iti<riligmlii>,  and  ro/unhu  (Ae  Purgaloria, 
8U  b);  and  each  of  these  |iarts  is,  it  would  appear,  held 
to  be  incessantly  subject  to  the  divine  influence.  H* 
locales  the  divine  image  even  mora  parliculady  in 
the  human  will,  which  is  free,  and  which  ia  ^arply 
distinguished  from  the  intellect  and  the  dedrea.  bi 
discuaung  the  Ego,  Wenel  defines  peiaonality  as  being 
the  fruitful  louice  from  laliich  ifiiiiig  tbe  will,  tbe  Judg- 
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ment,  self-consciousness,  etc,  and  remarks  that  man  has 
in  his  personality  the  ability  to  transforro  the  naturally 
exintiug  relation  between  the  Divine  Spint  and  the 
human  into  an  ethical  relation,  an  immediate  conscious- 
ness uf  (iod  being  implanted  in  him;  and  that  he  is 
under  obligation  to  effect  tliis  change.  In  soteriology 
he  places  the  origin  uf  sin  in  the  angel-world,  but  does 
not  account  for  its  transfer  into  the  world  of  men.  It 
would  even  seem  that  he  regards  it  as  an  inherent  fac- 
tor in  the  constitution  of  man,  since  it  is  to  him  merely 
debifum,  Adam  and  Eve  were  far  from  being  perfect 
while  in  Eden,  and  needed,  even  if  temptation  had  been 
resisted,  development  in  every  side  of  their  nature.  It 
ia  diflicult  to  see  how  this  undeveloped  state  could  be 
other  than  a  sinful  state  under  his  definition.  He  rec- 
ognises a  moral  depravation  as  having  been  added  in 
the  fall,  but  makes  it  amount  to  a  mere  infirmity,  which 
does  not  extend  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  tlie 
will,  though  it  unfits  man  from  attaining  to  his  rightful 
goal.  Grace  is  necessary  and  the  only  means  of  salva- 
tion, because  it  was  required  for  human  well-being  from 
the  beginning. 

Redemption  is  a  process  which  require<l  that  Jesus 
should  be  the  **  express  image"  of  (loii.  Christ,  as  the 
source  of  life,  was  mediator  from  the  beginning.  He 
was  from  all  eternity  appointed  (o  lie  the  king  and  head 
of  an  empire,  which  is  in  no  sense  a  merely  social  or- 
ganization, but  in  which  he  is  the  life  of  all  its  mem- 
bers and  is  himself  the  end  for  which  it  exists.  In  the 
atonement  Jesus  died  for  us  and  made  satisfaction  to 
•God.  The  process  of  redemption  is,  however,  constant- 
ly described  bv  Wessel  as  a  conflict  in  which  the  I^mb 
is  not  regarded  as  taking  upon  himself  the  wrath  of 
(to*),  but  as  resisting  the  assaults  of  the  devil,  who  is 
em|)owered  to  wage  war  and  is  aKsiste<l  therein  by  (iod. 
The  death  of  Jestis  is  then  conceived  as  the  completion 
of  the  life-long  stni^le.  His  victory  consists,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  the  subjugation  of  the  devil,  who  is  unques- 
tionably regarded  as  the  iiersonification  of  the  power  of 
evil,  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  demonstration  affonletl  by 
this  triumph  that  he  is  the  testator  of  the  New  Test, 
in  his  death  and  in  his  evident  drawing  of  all  men  to 
liimsolf  in  his  righteousness  and  love.  His  merits 
as  redeemer  arc  superabundant,  for  he  is  the  consum- 
mation of  the  race,  and  in  his  capacity  as  head  and 
redeemer  has  more  to  offer  than  man  possessed  before 
the  fall. 

The  condition  of  salvation  is  faith  in  God,  based  on 
the  word  of  Christ.  Justification  is  distinguished  from 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  conceived  of  as  the  positive 
act  of  renewing  in  righteousness  throngh  a  union  with 
Christ  and  the  Trinity  by  faith.  (t(k1  regards  man  as 
being  positively  righteous  in  Christ,  though  not  for 
Christ's  sake.  This  is  stated  in  a  different  light  when 
Wessel  teaches  that  faith  does  not  lay  hold  upon  the 
work  of  Christ,  but  upon  his  life-giving  person.  This 
union  having  been  formeil,  faith  melts  into  love,  and 
goixl  works  may  appn>priately  be  said  to  flow  from 
either  ({uality.  Remission  of  sins  is  nowhere  allowed 
an  indepcnilent  place  in  Wessel's  theological  system. 
Rei)entance  is  not  with  him  sorrow  for  the  sins  of  the 
past,  but  is,  in  suU^tance,  conversion  or  freedom  from 
sin.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  will  rather  than  of  the  feel- 
ings. 

Upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  Wessel  differed  from 
Wydiffe  and  Huss  in  that  he  did  not  deflne  the  Church 
to  l)e  a  Ciunmunio  profdestinorum^  but  a  cfunmunio  sanc- 
torum. The  circumstances  of  his  age  obliged  him  to 
look  for  the  visible  Church  within  the  papacy,  and  he 
acconlingly  conceded  a  jurisdicfio  piipalis ;  but  he  re- 
stricted its  operations  altogether  to  externalities,  and 
ilenied  that  a  pa|>ai  excommunication  has  power  to  con- 
trol God.  He  even  asserted  that  a  po{)e  is  entitled  to 
■be  the  director  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  only  when 
his  own  faith  is  correct;  and  he  rated  the  authority  of 
the  universities  higher  than  the  authority  of  the  clergy. 
But  he  esteemed  the  Scriptures  even  above  the  uni- 


versities, and  addressed  to  them  the  final  appeaL    Tha. 
Scriptures,  he  held,  are  simply  the  Holy  Ghoct  speak- 
ing to  man.    They  are  clear  and  self-explanatory  and. 
also  sufficient.    Tradition,  however,  was  not  rejected^^ 
and  the  rtgulafidei  was  apparently  placed  on  an  n|n«l 
ity  with  Scripture  by  him. 

With  respect  to  the  sacraments,  Wessel  denied  tha^ 
they  are  of  themselves  effectual  means  of  grace.    Th< 
infusion  of  love  into  the  heart  oonstitattt  true  baf 
and  Go<l  is  himself  the  administrator,  according  to  ha^ 
view;  the  priest,  of  whatever  d^ree  be  may  be,  is  sinc%« 
ply  a  minister,  and  not  able  to  contribute  anythlcw 
whatever  to  the  gracious  power  of  the  sacrament 
The  sacrament  of  (>enance  was  not  allowed  by  him  to 
possess  any  vital  connection  with  inward  purification, 
and  the  priest's  agency  in  connection  with  it  was  Iiok 
ited  to  the  calling-fortb  of  proper  dispositions  throu|rh 
the  employment  of  instruction,  exhortation,  etc     Tbia 
view  carried  with  it  the  rejection  of  indulgences  as  • 
matter  of  course,  for  they  were  the  fruitage  of  the  ssc- 
rament  of  penance  as  held  by  the  Church.     Wessel 
does  not  hesitate  to  term  them  swindles,  and  plenaiy 
indulgences   abominations.      In   connection   with  the 
Lord's  supper,  he  contended  against  the  itpus  uperutum^ 
or  bringing  of  masses  in  behalf  of  particular  individn- 
als.    He  held  that  the  mass  has  value  for  him  who  han- 
gers and  thirsts  for  the  bread  of  life,  the  eating  of  which 
constitutes  the  sole  value  of  the  sacrament.     The  idea 
of  sacriflce  has  no  place  whatever  in  his  view. 

In  eschatology  Wessel  held  firmly  to  the  existence 
of  pni^ator}%  but  as  a  place  of  puliation  rather  than 
satisfaction.  The  fire  which  bums  there  is  the  fire  of 
piety,  and,  more  particularly,  of  love.  Christ  himself  it 
there  to  preach  his  Gospel  among  the  dead,  and  to 
make  of  pulsatory  a  place  of  delights.  Wessel  diil  not 
paint  the  state  of  the  lost,  and  therein  left  his  descrip- 
tion incomplete. 

The  fanatical  hostility  of  the  mendicant  monks  pre-  ~- 
vented  the  immediate  publication  of  WesseFs  writings.  ... 
Luther's  collection  of  these  writings,  entitled  Farrago  m^^^ 
Rervm  Theolofficarum  Uberrima ^  appeared  in  I52l,an<^d. 
was  followed  l»y  repeated  eilitions  in   1.522  and  1623.  -_ 

The  last  edition  was  that  of  Strack  (Giessien,  1617),  fol 

lowing  a  complete  edition  of  Wessel  in  1G14.  The  /'an— - 
rago  contains  the  following  books:  Itr  ftfuitpiiesimmr 
DH  Froridentia ;  De  Cauais^  Mystti'iis  H  EJfectibot  Do^ 
minictr  Incomationut  et  Pasntmis ;  IM  IHfptitate  ei  Potr»~ 
tate  Eccksiastica ;  lye  Sacramento  Ptenitentite  ;  Qua  tit 
Vera  Commttnio  Satuiorutn ;  De  Purgatorio;  and  i 
number  of  letters,  among  which  one,  De  Induigen/iU,  ad- 
dressed to  Hoeck,  deser\'es  special  mention.  The  com- 
plete edition  contains,  in  addition,  the  tract  />r  Kucha" 
Hstia^  which  Luther  had  omitted  for  dogmatic  msou, 
and  also  an  extended  essay,  De  Cauw  Inctimatumi 
et  de  Magnitudhie  Dominica  Patsionif^  in  two  books; 
and  three  ascetical  works  entitleil,  respectively,  De  Ora- 
tume,  Scala  MeditafioniSy  and  Exempla  Scala  MetUta- 
tionitt.  The  impression  made  by  a  reading  of  the  Far- 
rago is  that  Wessel  was  a  man  who  lived  with  pen  in 
hand,  and  who  for  that  very  reason  seldom  undertook 
the  composition  of  an  extended  work.  It  is,  accordingly, 
not  remarkable  that  statements  with  respect  to  lost  writ- 
ings from  his  pen  do  not  harmonize.  For  information 
respecting  such  writings  and  also  concerning  Wessd^s 
life,  see  Harden  berg;  Suffridus  Petri  De  Scriptoribui 
Frisia;  Ubbo  Emmius,  ItiMoria  Rerum  Friiicarum; 
the  Kffigies  et  Vita  Projestorum  Academia  Groningm 
( 1654 ) ;  and  especially  Muurling,  CommatHaio  Hist, 
Theol.de  Wesseli,  etc.  (Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1881);  id.  De 
\Ves9fli  Gansfortii^  etc.  (Amstelod.  1840) :  and  Ullmann, 
Reformatoren  vor  der  Reformation  (Hanib.  1841).  See 
also  Schmidt,  A  ugnsttti's  f^hre  von  der  Kircke,  in  Jakr^ 
bUch.Jur  deut-ache  Thetdttgie,  vi,  210  sq. ;  Uenthem,  Hoi' 
land,  Kirchen"  und  Srhul'Staat,  ii,  178;  Heixog,  Bud' 
EncgJdop.  s.  v. 

'Weasel,  Johann  (2),  a  Dutch  theotogian, 
bom  at  £mden,  Oct  20,  \fttl.    For  some  time  be 
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ireacher  and  professor  at  Rotterdam.  In  1712  he  was  !  -psabri,  Lebanon,  a  gigantic  work  on  the  svnonyms 
aUed  as  profe8«)r  of  theology  to  LeyUen.  where  he    „f  ^he   Hebrew  Unguage.     The  first  volume  (P^nn 

lied,  Jan.  16, 1745.     lie  is  the  author  of, />MMr/ci/iom'4    *-i««»»-»-,\  ^ •,    ^r  ni  .«^»:        /p^..-«.v      u^-     i  j 

>  F  -J     J  o  I    ^  1       I'    A  X-  -r  i        /I  nttJS^Pl)  consists  of  10  sections  (O^^nn),  subdivided 

len,  1721)  .-XestoruinUmuA  et  Adoptiatnsmus  Raliri-  ,  »"^  ^'^  chapters  cna-^iJn),  and  contains  a  most  elabo- 
^us  C<m/utaius,a.(Ie  Chi-uto  Vnico  et  Propria  Dei  Fiiw,  '  «'«  philological  and  psychological  disquisition  on  the 
ion  MetophoricOf  Liber  iSitiff.  in  quo  Xestorii  Pdafjumi"    signification  and  development  of  the  ro»>t  D3n,  as  well 


•xiniis  Veterunique  Adoptiatu)r,  SejKtentiti  ex  Veter.  .\fonw 
Mntis  Kruitur,  etc,  (Rotterdam,  1727).  See  Winer, 
Handbttch  der  theol.  Lit,  i,  30, 191, 572, 645;  FUrst,  hiU, 
/w/.iii,506.     (a  P.) 

WesBeling,  Pbtrr,  a  (merman  philologist,  was 


as  a  treatise  on  a  portion  of  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  extentive  introduction  entitled  The  En" 
trance  into  the  Garden  ('pn  i<13^),  in  which  the  plan 
of  the  work  is  set  forth,  and  specimens  of  Hebrew  syn- 
onyms are  given.     This  first  volume  he  edited  when  a 


bom  at  Steinfurth,  Jan.  7, 1692,  of  an  old  and  wealthy    ^^^-keeper  at  Amsterdam  in  1765.    The  secon.i  volume 
Westphalian  family  celebrated  in  literary  circles.     He    ,„^_     '  «_v  ,  i«       .•  uj«  -j  j  •  . 

was  eilucated  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  after-    ("'^"  ^^=^")  «»"''"^.  ^^  ^^  "^"^"^  subdivided  into 


wards  at  Franeker,  where  in  1718  he  was  received  as 
t  candidate  for  the  ministry.  In  1719  he  was  made 
pro-rector  of  the  school  at  Middelbui^,  in  1721  rector 


180  chapters,  and  gives  in  a  most  learned  manner  a  phil* 
os(»phico-traditional  explanation  of  all  the  passages  of 
the  ().  T.  in  which  either  the  word  03n  or  its  deriv- 


9f  the  gymnasium  at  Deventer,  in  17*28  pnifessor  of  eU»-  atives  occur.     It  is  likewise  preceded  by  an  elaborata 

quence  and  history  at  Franeker,  and  in  1735  filial  the  imnHJuction,  wherein  those  words  are  explained  which 

lame  chair  (with  the  addition  of  canon  Uw  in  1746,  constitute  mixed  forms.    Asecondetlitionofit  waapub- 

ind  the  librarianship  in  1749)  at  Utrecht   where  he  Ushed  at  Vienna  in  1829,  and  a  thinl  at  Warsaw  in  1838: 

k  AquiUe  vi  Scripti»  PhiU^nis  Jud,  Fragmentis  et  PUu  "^^^^  ='^»  ^^=^^'  "^^^"^  ^  '*»«  J*^»  ^^  A"^"' 

om»  Epistola  XIII  (Utrecht,  \lA»)'.-Ob$errutumutn  concerning  the  reforms  of  the  emperor  Joeeph  II  (Berlin* 

'arutmm  LibH{\mia^\Ti:i).-'lHatribedeJud(eorum  1782):  — "pT  mpn    'M^^'O,  Defence  of  the   Rabbinic 

irchitntibus  ad  Intcriptianem  Rereniceme.m,  et  Disterta-  Tradition  (Konigsb.  1837,  new  ed.) : — m^n  O,  J«r- 

ir>  <le  EpanffrliisJussu  Inipertitoris  AmutiuUnonEmen^  i,^  £fhic8  (  Berlin,  1784  ;  latest  ed.  Konigsb.  1851 )  :^ 

atis.  etc  (Utrecht,  \7^):--IHsMrtatione»de(>^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^         of  Glory,  an  epic  on  the  life  of 

tave  L»u  Nummorum  apud  HebnBOt  (ibid.  1<50): —  -,             mv       u  .u     i                   r  .».•                           • 

!Lertationes  in  Epistdam  Jeremia,  (ibid.  1752).     See  JJ.^*^,    ^»^"K^  ^*^t        *^"!^^.  of  th«  poem  is  purely 

Viner,  ll^w&tich  der  theoL  Literatur,  i,  52.  560;  FUrst,  Biblical,  and  the  style  enriched  with  the  finest  embel- 

?iW.  Jud,  iii,  506;   lloefer,  A'oiir.  Biog.  GsneraU,  %.  v.  l"hments  of  the  inspired  poetic  writings,  yet  the  cast 

B.  p.)  of  thought  is  not  national,  but  European  and  secular. 

TJVessely.  Hartwio  (  or,  acconling  to  his  Jewish  "  ^^  ^""^  ""f  ^'^"^V^^^  «y«  ^^'  Maijoliouth, "  emboilies 

lame,  Ihrtz  Weul),  a  note<l  Jewish  writer,  was  bom  in  ^^>«  history  of  the  exotlus  of  theChildren  of  Israel  from 

72.5  at  Hamburg.    Like  his  friend  Moses  Mendelssohn,  Egypt  until  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai.     It  is,  in- 

le  was  originally  a  Rabbinic  Jew,  and  observed  the  tra-  deed,  a  most  unique  proiluctton.   An  English  Christian, 

litional  law  to  the  last     His  thirst  for  knowledge  led  who  justly  esteems  Milton  as  the  most  successful  epic 

lim  to  acquire  the  German,  French,  Danish,  and  Dutch  poet,  may,  perhaps,  not  like  to  hear  Wessely  compared 

angiiages,  and  to  8tu<ly  mathematics,  natural  philoso-  ^  their  venerable  bard.     I  have  read  them  both,  and 

^hy,  geograf)hy,  and  history.     An  extraordinary  power  j,ave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  thev  are  equal  to  each 

)f  writing  Hebrew,  both  prose  and  poetry,  secured  him  ^ther,  with  the  only  difference  thatWesselv  is  not  so 

the  esteem  of  his  nation,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  profuse  in  mvthological  terms  as  Milton.    Wesselv,  like 

»f  communicating  his  awjuirements  in  a  national,  and  Milton,  did  not  think  rhyme  a  necessary  adjunct  or 

therefore  an  unsuspected,  form.     The  etlict  of  the  em-  xxxxei  ornament  of  a  poem  or  good  verw,  and,  there- 

peror  Joseph  II  to  estoblish  elemenUry  schools  among  f„re,  rejected  it,  which  makes  the  poetrv  of  the  Shirry 

the  Jews  first  exhibited  Wessely  as  a  Reformer.     He  Tipherefh  exceedingly  sublime.     Wcsselv  also  left  in 

wrote  a  letter  to  the  congregation  at  Trieste  upon  the  MS.  a  commentary  on  Genesi^  which  was  edited  by 

ittbject,  in  which  he  related  the  importance  of  elementa-  i^aac  Reggio,  with  the  title  Commentarium  in  Genesin 

ryinatmction,  recommended  the  study  of  Hebrew  gram-  «.  ^y„,   Antofp-upho  Excudi  Curarit  ((^oritio,  1854). 

nar,  and  advised  the  postponing  of  the  Talmudic  studies  See  FUrst,  RMiotheat  Judaica,  iii,  507  sq. ;  De'  Rossi, 

o  a  riper  age.     This  brought  down  upon  him  all  the  iHzUmario  iiforico  ((;erm.  transl.),  p.  331  sq. :   Ethe- 

rei^ht  of  Rabbinic  indignation,  especiaUy  that  of  the  ri^jge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew   Literature,  p.  393  sq.; 

*oli«h  rabbins,  who  atUcked  and  anathematized  him  Kitto,  Cycfopawiia,  s.  v. ;  Da  Co»tA,  Israel  atui  the  Geik- 

rith  vehemence,  while  those  of  Trieste,  Venice,  Ferra-  ^,^  p,  554  gq..   McCaul,  SketcJus  of  Judaism  and  the 

1,  and  Reggio  supported  him.     Wessely,  who  died  at  jew*,  p.  51  sq. ;  Schmucker,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  p.  244  sq. ; 

lamburg  in  1805,  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  Marjoliouth,  ne/'w»rffim«i/<i//'nnn>^«  o/J/oA-rn  Jm- 

MMleni  Hebrew  literature,  in  the  same  way  as  Mendels-  daism,  p.  247  sq.;   (JrUtz,  Gesch.  d,  Juden,  xi,  91  sq.; 

ohn  was  of  German  literature  among  the  Jews  of  his  jo^t,  Gesch,  d,  Judenthums  und  seiner  Sekten,  iii.  307  sq. ; 

f^e  and  country.   Fur  though  in  destitute  circumstances,  Meisel,  I^ben  u,  Wirken  Wessely's  (Breslau,  1841) ;  (Jei- 

»e  found  time  and  strength  to  write  a  series  of  works  ger,  in  the  ZeitschHJl  der  D,  M.  G,  xvii,  321  8<j. ;  De- 

rhich  form  a  new  era  in  Hebrew  comiwsition,  and  have  Utzsch,  Gesch,  der  jQdischen  Poesie,  p.  85,  95,  106,  1 14, 

mited  his  name  with  that  of  Mendelssohn  in  the  hoo-  174  gq..  stem,  Gesch,  d,  Judenthums  ron  Mendelssohn, 

»na>leappeUatioo  of  the  "t  wo  rest4>rerB  of  science  among  etc,  p.  104  sq.;  Dessauer,  Gesch,  d,  Israeliten,  p.  504 

he  Jews.'*  Joat's  description  of  the  effects  of  their  labors  sq.;  GUdemann,  in  Frankel-Grdtz  Afonatsschrif,  \870, 

a  very  striking.    He  8a3r8, "  They  found  the  Jews  with-  p.  478  sq. ;  Cassel,  Ijehrhuch  der  Geschichte  und  Literatur 

mt  any  language;  they  gave  them  two  at  once— the  (Leipa.  1879),  p.  499  sq.;  Morals,  Eminent  Israelites  of 

German  and  the  Hebrew."     He  wrote,  -,n   mi,  The  '*«  Nineteenth  Century  (PhiladclphU,  1880),  p.  344  sq. 

Spirit  of  Grace  (Berlin,  1780,  a.  o.),  a  coinmenUr}'  to  ^    '^ 

the  Book  of  Wisdom,  translated  into  Hebrew  by  him-  West  (expressed  in  Heb.  by  "^inK,  behind;  OJ,  the 

lelf :  — Knp'^l    "IDOb    I'^Ka,  a  commentary  on  Levit-  tea;  ©^^H  xia,  the  going  down  of  the  sun  [and  so  in 

icna,  which  fonna  part  of  the  commentary  of  Mendela-  Greek  iwrpri,  iunset"] ;  S^^^^  evening^.    The  Shemite, 

iohn*a  Pentateuch  ^— I'^dSb  )^^,  The  Wine  of  I^ebanon  in  speaking  of  the  quarters  of  the  heavens,  etc,  sup- 

(ibid.  1776),  a  commenUry  on  the  treatise  A  both  ;—  posea  bis  face  turned  towards  the  east;  so  that  the  east 
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IB  before  him^D'lp,  strictly  what  is  befurc  or  in  front;  Isa.  xlix,  12)  D^^  stands  opposed  to  "pBSPtbut  oogitt 

the  south  on  his  right  hand,  'jb'^ri,  strictly  what  lies  to  still  to  be  rendered  "  the  west  :**  conap.  Amos  viii,  12; 

the  right;  the  north  on  his  left  hand^^K^b,  the  left  Deut.  xxxiii,  28.     The  west  b  also  indicated  by  the 

side;  and  the  west  behind  hinajniPIK,  literally  the  hind-  phrase  TlJa^n   K^ap   y^^.  Sept,  dirb  yrj^  iwfiiv', 

er  side.     The  last  Hebrew  word,  though  never  trans-  Vulg.  de  terra  occasus  solis.    These  words  are  trus. 

lated  "  west"  in  our  version,  means  so :  as  in  Isa.  ix,  12,  lated  "  the  west  country"  in  Zech.  viii,  7,  litertHv.  the 

« the  Philistines  behind,"  opjwsed  to  the  Svrians,  mp ;  country  of  the  going-down  of  the  sun,  and  are  fuUy 

Sept.  a0'  riXiov  dvtrfiCav,  Vulg.  ab  occkknte;  and  in  transUted  in  Psa.  1, 1;  cxiii,3;  MaL  i,  11;  coinp.Deuu 

Job  xxiii,  8.     The  words  (Deut.  xi,  24)  « the  uttermost  *»'  ^ '  J««*»-  »♦  *  ?  ^^^i*  ^     Another  word  by  which 

sea,"  linnxn  O'^n,  are  rendered  in  the  Sept.  i'oc  r^c  ^^^  "^^^  **  ^*"'*^  "  ^^-^^  ^'°°"  ^-5»  '«>  "^«. 

BaXdtnrns  rfig  i^m  cvtrfiCJv;  Vulg.  ad  mare  occid^ntak.  P«^  *^*y»  disappear  as  the  sun  does:  hence  theqow- 

(comp.  xxxiv,  2;  Joel  ii,  20).    The  more  general  use  ^  ^^  the  heavens,  etc.,  where  the  sun  set*,  the  weit. 

i-  .u  1  .^M.^  c     ^x.  ..  1     U..1  The  same  idea  is  conveyed  m  the  (vreek  word  cwruau 

of  the  word  ^inx  for  the  west  was  doubtless  super-  -        *,         »^  •     t  nu  ••  tc    o     i     ^ 

T  ^   , .  ,  «  ,      .      .  1.  »T0™  ^t'*^'     "  occurs  in  1  Chron.  xii,  15;  Fsa.lxxr,6; 

seded  among  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  by  D;,liter-  ^^^^  jg.  cWi,8;  l8a.xliii,6;  xlv,6;  lix,  19;  SepccV 

ally  "the  sea,"  that  is,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  ^^j  Vulg.  occidens:  in  Dan.  viii,  5,  Sept.  Ati//;  Vulg. 

lay  to  the  west,  and  which,  as  a  more  palpable  object,  occidens.     It  is  used  to  denote  the  west  quarter  uf  the 

became  to  them  the  representative  of  the  west  general-  heavens  or  earth.     In  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Tot 

ly,  and  chiefly  associated  with  their  ideas  of  it.     Ac-  the  word  translated  "west"  invariably  correspond!  to 

cordinglv  this  word  D"^  and  its  derivatives,  ms'i,  etc.,  ^vtffxai  (Jud.ii,19;  Matt,  viii,  1 1 ;  xxiv,27;  Lukfxii, 

are  thirtV-two  times  rendered  by  ^dXaaaa,  in  thVSepL,  ^ '  i^»"'  ^9 ;  Rev.  xxi,  18) ;  Vulg.  occidens,  occ<mi.  Our 

,      ,  •         .      *         '    .    .i!    xr  1     •_         -J  1  Lord  s  memorable  words, "  They  shall  come  from  the 

and  only  .»nce  bydvtffioi ;  m  the  Vulg.  by  occ^  and  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  „  ^^  J^^att.  viii,  11),  to  which  Lake 

mare.     It  is  used  to  signify  a  quarter  of  the  heavens,  ^^s  "and  from  the  north  and  the  south"  (xiii, 29), rig- 
or of  the  earth  ((,en.  xxviii,  14;  Deut.  xxxui,  23;  1  ^jf    ^  j^c  regions  of  the  world;  as  in  classical  writer* 
Kings  vii,  2o;  I  Chron.  ix,  24;  2  Chron.  iv,  4;  Isa.  xi,  ^^  (Xenoph.  Cvr,  i,  1,  8).     Grotius  thinks  that  tK\» 
14:  xlix,  12;  Ezek.  xlviii,  1 ;  Hos.  xi,  10;  Zech.  xiv,4).  ^^^^^^  ^f^„  ^  ^^e  promise  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii,l4.V 
It  IS  used  adjectively  m  the  same  sense ;  as,  west  border  j,,  ^^^  Lord's  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  JeruMl^-^^ 
(Numb,  xxxiv,  6 ;  Josh,  xv,  12 ;  Erek.  xlv.  7) ;  western  y^^  j^e  Romans  (Matt,  xxiv,  27), «  For  as  the  lightoi*^^ 
(Numb,  xxxiv,  b) ;  west  quarter  (J^h.  xviii,  14) ;  west  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^e  east  and  shineth  even  unto  the  w^  " 
side  (Kx.hUxxvii,12;  xxxvui,12;  Numb.ii,18;  xxxv,  ^  ^^  ^hall  the  coming  of  the  son  of  man  be."  her 

5;  ^^f^'':''l:*"U^V??\^^V,'^f^''f'?!.(^*V^^  supposed  to  have  intimated  the  precise  direction 

Numb.  III.  23;  Deut.  iii,  2/ ;  Ezek.  xlviii,  18;  Dan.  viii,  ^^ich  the  Roman  army  conducted  the  invasion. 

4) :  west  wind  (Lxod.  x,  19).     Those  words  of  Aloses,  reference  to  the  cloud,  rrfv  v€^i,v,  rising  out  of 

«  Naphta  1  possess  thou  the  w^t  and  the  south   (Deut.  ^^^  ^  ^^e  precursor  of  a  shower  (comp.  1  King*  x 

xxxiii,  23),  seem  to  contradict  the  statement  of  Josephus,  43^6),  gan  corresponds  to  the  weather  in  PalewL. 

that  this  tnbe  possessed  the  east  and  the  north  in  Up-  y^^^^y  ^^^  «The  west  and  south-west  win.ls,  wh 

per  Galilee  {Anf,  v,  1, 22) ;  but  Bochart  interprets  « the  {„  g  Jj,  ^'^^  Palestine  prevail  from  November  t4)  F 

south,    not  with  regard  t«  the  whole  land  of  Canaan,  ruar^^  are,  to  borrow  an  expression  of  the  Arab^  - 

but  to  the  Danites,  mentione<    in  jer.22;  and  by  "the  yj^^^,  0/ showers'''  {Voyage  en  JSyrie.  i,  297;  co« 

west'  he  undersunds  the  lake  of  Fibenas,  otherwise  j^^aw,  TraveU,  p.  829).-Kitto.     Notable  insfaiic«» 

called  the  seao(  I  iberias,  or  Galilee,  or  Gennesaret ;  for  ^^^  showers  are  thoee  at  the  battle  of  Bothhoron  (J-^  ^ 

the  portion  «f  Naphtali  extended  from  the  south  of  the  ^^  u)^  .^^  EUj^h^s  sacrifice  on  Mt  Carmel  O  K^.  11 

city  called  Dan  or  Laish  to  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  which  xviii  44). 

was  in  this  tribe.     So  all  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts  ex-        ,„L.„J         „  .  .  - 

1  •u  J »«  t        .       I  ..  J        *    a    *  a.'\  WEST  IN  Exorcism.     A  person  to  be  extircrr  -ane 

pound  the  word  D^,  here  translated  tr^^^ :  Sept.  ^aXao^  *     j     -^u  v.-    r       *       _j         i  •    u     ^      ^    .  u        -■• 

'  .  3      ,/ .  ....  stood  with  his  face  towards  or  his  hands  stretcher-*  i  « 

trap  KUi  Ai/3a :  Vulg.  mare  ft  mervliem  {Hieroz.  pt.  1,  ^^e  direction  of  the  west,  the  region  or  svmbol  of  (^  jwi. 

lib.  Ill,  c.  18)      In  some  passages  the  word  signihes  the  ^^^     ^^  Bowing  towards  thk  East. 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  "the  islands  of  the        .^         »      •       a 

sea"  denotes  the  western  part  of  the  world,  or  Eurofiean        West,  Benjaniin,  an  eminent  American  pa^nr^r, 

nations.     Thus,  in  regard  to  the  future  restoration  of  ^**  bom  at  bpniigfield.  Pa.,  Got.  10,  1.38.     He  earfr 

the  Jews  to  their  own  land,  it  is  said  (Hos.  xi,  10),  discovered  the  artistic  genius,  sketching  a  rude  likcf/«i 

"  when  the  I^.rd  shall  roar,  then  the  children  shall  trem-  ""[  his  baby  sister  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  at  the  st^e 

ble  (that  is,  hasten;   an  allusion  to  the  motion  of  a  of  eight  combining  part*  of  two  pictures  into  an  origi. 

bird's  wings  in  flving)  from  the  west"  (see  ver.  11,  and  "*^  1*^1»«."'  ^'h»ch  he  produced  in  colors  on  canvas  to 

comp.  Isa.  xxiv,  14, 15,  with  xi,  11;  xxiv,  14).     In  the  ^*>«  »"fi'»^«  ?«^»'^I''  ""[  ^"  ^"«"d*-     ^t  nine  yet«  of 

account  given  of  the  removal  of  the  plague  of  locusts  ^^^  ,^*»  »"''^"f*,t.»".^  ^^«  ?"**'*»  **^»."  ""»«  '■* 

fn)m  Egvpt,  we  are  told  (Exod.  x,  19),  "the  Lord  turned  Philadelphia  named  Williams,  who  gave  him  encow- 


a  mighty  strong  west  wind,"  D''"rt1"',  dvifiov  dird  ^a- 
XdatTijg.  Supposing  that  these  were  the  very  words  of 
Moses,  or  a  literal  rendering  of  his  words,  it  follows  that 
the  Egyptians  made  a  similar  reference  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, since  Moses,  an  Egyptian,  would  no  doubt  use 
the  language  of  his  country  in  describing  an  event 
which  occurred  in  it.  If  his  words  do  not  refer  to  the 
Mediterranean,  they  must  refer  to  the  far-distant  At- 
lantic, which,  however,  according  to  Hero<lotus,  was 
not  known  to  the  Egyptians  till  many  ages  afterwards. 
Moses  also  represents  (lod  as  saying  to  A  bram,  in  the 
land,  '"'■  Lift  up  thine  eyes  and  look  northward,  and  south- 
ward, and  eastward,  and  westward,  TVG^  ((tcu.  xiii,  14). 
The  allusion  Ui  the  sea  in  the  latter  passage  may  be  ac- 
counted for  u|)on  the  supposition  that  the  very  words 
of  (vod  to  Abram  had  been  preserved,  and  were  inserted 
by  Moses  in  his  history.     In  two  passages  (Psa.  cvii,  3 ; 


agement  and  furnished  him  with  books  on  painting.* 
and  young  West  returned  home  fully  resolved  to  be  » 
painter.  His  parents,  although  Friends  (and  that  bodjT 
of  believers  were  not  favorable  to  the  art),  enoounged 
him  in  his  determination,  believing  that  he  was  prede»> 
tinated  to  be  an  artist.  His  first  painting  that  attract- 
ed  any  considerable  notice  was  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Boas, 
a  very  beautiful  lady,  the  wife  of  a  lawyer  of  Lancaster. 
This  eflTort  gained  him  so  many  orders  for  portraits  that 
he  could  scarcely  meet  them.  About  the  same  time  a 
gunsmith  named  Henry  commissioned  him  to  paint  a 
pjcture  of  the  Death  of  Socrates,  Being  at  a  \om  for 
a  model  for  the  slave  who  was  to  hand  the  cup  of  poi- 
son to  the  philosopher,  the  gunsmith  brought  him  t 
half-nake<1  negro,  and  the  picture  was  finiahed.  About 
this  time  Dr.  Smith,  provost  of  the  college  at  Philadel- 
phia, induced  young  West  to  enter  upon  a  ooone  of 
study  in  that  institution  which  should  fit  him  for  tb» 
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ligb  station  he  was  destined  to  61L    He  remained  here  as  "  a  plain,  useful  man.**     See  Minutes  of  the  Confer' 

intil  he  was  eighteen,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  ener,  1820. 

ime  when  he  accompanied  Major  Sir  Peter  Ilalkert  as        ^^^^  Prancis  L..  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 

i  volunteer  to  search  for  the  remains  and  bury  the  ter,  was  bom  at  Rush.  N.  Y.,  March  7, 1840.   He  removed 

K»nes  of  the  armj'  which  had  been  lost  under  General  ^.^^  ^.^      ^^^^  ^  Michigan  when  quite  voung.expe- 

3ra*ldock.     On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  he  was  ^^^^^^  ^^..^^^  j,^  ,,j^  ^.^^^^  ^^  licensed' tu  preach  in 

»lled  to  witness  the  death  of  his  mother,  after  which  j^g^  ^^^  •„  ^^^  .^.„^  ^^^  ,^^^^j^  Conference,  and  in 

le  mamed  to  Philadelphia  and  set  up  as  a  portrait-  j^  ^^^.^  j,^^  ^j^^^^^j^  ^^^^jj  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^.^^^  ^^ 

jainter      \\  hen  he  had  exhausted  his  patronage  in  ^^  ^^^^^^^  j^,^^,  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^,.      ^,^^j  ^,^^  j,^  ^^^ 


ment  of  his  talenta.     At  Rome  he  was  patronized  by  ^^  j^^      j^,^  ^y^^^,^        j-^.^^  ^^  ^j„^j  ^^^^  heart  made 

Lord  Grant  ham,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  became  the  ^^^  ^  ^          ^^„  ^^                    .^      H^  ^^  g^^  j^ 

fncnd  of  Mengs,  and,  as  the  first  Amencan  artist  ever  purpose*,  of  intense  earnestness,  conscientious,  affable,  de- 

seen  m  Italy,  *ttractetl  much  attention.     He  pu«ued  ^^^,^     ^^  3,^,^^^  o/Atmuul  Can/erences,  1865,  p.  168. 
his  studies  in  Italy  for  three  years,  dunng  which  he 

was  greatly  assisted  bv  wealthy  Americans.    He  paint-  "West,  John  (1),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 

ed  his  Cimon  and  fpkiffetiia,  and  Anfftlirn  and  Medora,  was  bom  in  Charles  City  County,  Va.,  April  20,  1768. 

lod  was  elected  member  of  the  academies  of  Florence.  He  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1784,  was 

Bologna,  and  Parma.     In  1763,  visiting  England  on  his  licensed  to  preach  in  1787,  entered  the  travelling  con- 

rav  u»  America,  he  was  induced  to  remain  in  London,  nection  in  1790,  and  was  appointed  to  (;reene  Circuit,  in 

ind  in  1765  married  Eliza  Shewell,  an  American  lady,  Tennessee.     In  1802  he  was  transferred  from  the  Vir- 

o  whom  he  had  lieen  engaged  bt'f(»re  going  to  Europe.  g»ni«  to  the  Baltimcire  Conference,  his  connecti<»n  with 

ie  painteil  for  the   archbishop  of  York  a  picture  of  that  hotly  lasting  initil  1826,  when,  at  its  organization, 

igrippina  Landing  with  the  A  shes  ofGermanicus,  which  h«  became  a  meml>er  t.f  t he  Pittsburgh  Conference.    For 

ittracte<l  the  attenti«»n  of  (leorge  III,  wht>  became  his  fifty-seven  years  (forty-four  of  which  he  was  effective) 

teadv  friend  and  patron  for  forty  years,  during  which  "  Father  West"  labored  in  the  itinerant  ministry-  of  the 

ime  he  sketched  or  painted  over  four  hundred  pictures.  Methotlint  Episcopal  Church,  •*and  in  every  station  his 

rlis  first  painting  for  the  king  was  the  fyepaHure  of  onenms  and  imfwrtant  duties  were  di«charge<l  with  a 

HtguUiB  from  Rome,  and  it  was  so  entirely  satisfactory  fidelity  but  sehlom  equalled  and  perhaf>s  never  surpass- 

;hat  the  artist  was  received  by  the  king*  on  terms  of  w*."     He  tlied  July  22,  1847.     "Mixlesty,  innocence, 

intiroacv  from  that  time  onward.     West  was  one  of  and  punctuality  were  prominent  traits  in  the  character 

the  founders  of  the  Roval  Acatlemv  in  1768,  and  sue-  of  Father  West."     His  death  was  as  triumphant  as  his 

ceeded  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  its  president  in  1792,  Imt  }»fe  was  serene.     See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences, 

declined  the  honor  of  knighthood.     His  Death  of  Gen-  iv,  238. 

eral  Wolfe,  painted  in  the  costume  of  the  period  against  West.  John  (2),  a  Welsh  Congregational  minis- 

the  advice  ofall  the  most  distinguished  painters,  effect-  ter,  was  bom  in  1808.     He  studied  privately  for  the 

ed  a  revolution  in  historic  art.     For  the  king  he  paint-  niinistr\',  was  ordained,  and  for  some  vears  preached  in 

ed  a  scries  of  twenty-eight  religious  pictures  for  Wind-  several  English  counties  with  acceptance  and  success. 

•or  Castle.     His  best-known  works  are,  Christ  Healing  !„  1839  he  was  received  bv  the  Colonial  Missionarv  So- 

4Ae  Sirk:— Death  on  the  Pale  JlOrse.—and  the  Battle  cietv,  and  was  sent  to  Tasmania  under  its  auspices. 

of  La  Hogue,     He  attemple<i  many  wonderful,  and  to  He  not  only  did  good  work  as  a  minister,  but  as  a  po- 

most  artisu  dangerous,  subjects,  such  as,  Moses  Receiv-  i^ical  leader  he  did  much  for  Tasmania,  and  his  stir- 

tN^r  the  Lav  on  Sinai  .--Descent  of  the  HUy  Ghost  on  ring  appeals  were  a  strong  element  in  the  resistance 

<Ae  Saviour  in  the  Jordan : —Opening  of  the  Seventh  that  finally  triumphed  over  the  imperial  government. 

Seal  .'--St,  Michael  and  his  Angels  Casting  Out  the  in  1854  he  became  chief  editor  of  the  Sy£iey  Morning 

Great  Dragon:— The  Mighty  Angel  with  One  Foot  on  Herald,  and  labored  in  this  capacitv  until  his  death, 

the  Sea  and  the  Other  on  the.  Earth  .—the  Resurrection:  Dec.  11, 1878.    See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Ytar-book,  1875,  p.  378. 

—and  others  of  like  character.     He  died  in  London,  *.•.       »        1.             «f    .     >•     *^  • 

Hafch  11, 1820,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  St.  ^©"^  Jonathan  Renahaw.  a  Methodist  Epis- 

Paol'a  Cathedral.     See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  f  P^_"?'"T'*  ""*"  J^™  1"  ^■*'.  "°"  ^^5""'  ^*^»  ^"^• 

itrto,  8.  V. ;  Gait,  The  Life  and  Studies  of  Benjamin  West  »»» »^-    ^*  expencnced  religion  in  1825,  was  licensed 

(Lend.  1816-20);  Cunningham,  lAves  of  Eminent  Brit-  ^  «J»">"  ^  ^«*f »  «"!»  »«  P'^*^*!  in  1832,  and  in  1846 

iak  Painters.  *"^           joined  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  Conference. 

.  During  the  war,  he  wa«*  compelled  to  leave  the  South 

"Weat,  Elisabeth,  a  pious  lady,  the  wife  of  a  fo^  personal  safetv.     In  1864  he  went  to  Kansas,  where 

Scotch  clergyman,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1672,  mar-  y^^  preached  until  his  <leaih,  June  15,  1874.     See  Min- 

ried  Mr.  Brie,  minister  of  Salim,  Fifeshire,  and  died  m  ^^^  of  Annual  Omferences,  1875,  p.  23. 

1786.    HheyrroteMemoirs,or  Spiritual  Exercises  Writ-  __     ^ -,  ^t.      ^   ,  r^  .^      ..     ^ 

ten  with  her  oum  Band  (Edinb.  1807).     See  AUibone,  ,  West.  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di vine,  waa 

Vict,  ofBriLandAmer.A  uthors,  s.  v.  ^™  *"  H***^*''  '"^^'/.V^'  *"  ^ '  ^'    "*  V  «'»<^*^  ""^«' 

^r    ,      .      ,^  ,         1      .  .  I*"*  Chalmers  and  1  umer;  entered  the  ministry  in  the 

Weat.  Bnoch  O..  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis-  independent  Connection  in  Hull,  England, in  1821;  came 

ter,  was  born  in  Clermont  County,  O.,  Nov.  25,  1825.  ^  ^^e  United  States  in  1834,  and  was  pastor  of  Presbv- 

He  was  the  special  object  of  the  prayers  of  his  pious  ^eriao  churches  successive! v  at  Meadville,  Pa. ;  MonrJe, 

parents  from  infancy,  and  the  subject  of  deep  religious  ^ich. ;  North  East.  Pittsburgh,  MacKeesport,  Belmont, 

impressions  from  childhood ;  expenenced  religion  in  Hestonville,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  besides  being  en- 

bis  fourteenth  year,  was  appointed  class-lemler  at  the  ed  in  various  benevolent  agencies.     He  was  senior 

age  of  eighteen,  joined  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1848,  chaplain  in  the  Satterlee  United  States  Militarv  Hos- 

and  continued  energetic  and  devoted  until  his  death,  pi^^,^  'West  Philadelphia,  from  Mav,  1862,  until   his 

which  occurred  at  Uri>ana,  0.,May8, 1865.     Mr.  West  jeath,  Sept.  2,  1864.     He  puhlished;  The  Ark  of  God 

pomemtd  a  well-stored  mind,  was  a  man  of  deep  and  ff,^  g^^f^^y  ^j- ^^^  V„,^  (1850):-/'opf;y  the  Prop  of 

uniform  piety,  bold  and  firm  m  pnnciple.     See  Minutes  y^uro^an  Despotisms  (1 852)  .—Babylon  the  Great  (ibid.) : 

4>fAwmal  Conferences,  1865,  p.  163.  -Right-  and  Uj}'hand  Blessings  of  God,  or  a  Cure  for 

IT^est,  Francia,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister,  fore/oura^MCPhila.  1852, 18mo): — Complete  Analysis  of 

began  his  work  in  1793,  Iabore<t  twenty- seven  years,  the  Holy  Bible,  Containing  the  Whole  of  the  New  and 
and  died  July  8, 1820.     The  Minutes  characterize  him  ,  OM  Teitatnents,  Collected  and  .\nanged  Sy^ematically 
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into  Thirty  Books ;  Based  on  the  Work  of  the  Learned 
Talbot  (N.  Y.  1853,  royal  8vo;  7th  ed.  1865,  royal  8vo, 
1035  pp.):— r^e  Overturning  of  Tyrannical  Governments 
(preached  before  and  published  at  the  request  of  Louis 
Kossuth  when  in  the  United  States,  and  by  his  order 
and  at  his  cost  translated  into  Magyar) : — feature  on  the 
Causes  of  the  Ruin  of  RepuUUnm  Liberty  in  the  A  ncient 
Roman  Republic,  etc.  (Phila.  1861, 8vo^  -.^History  of  the 
Satlerlee  U.  8,  Army  Gen.  Hospital  (West  Phihu,  Hos- 
pital press,  1863, 12mo,  30  pp.).  *^  Dr.  West  was  a  roan 
ot  marked  peculiarities  and  abundant  labors.**  See  Al- 
libone,  IHct.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthorsy  s.  v. ;  Wilson, 
Presb,  Hut.  Almanac,  1865,  p.  184.     (J.  L.  S.) 

VSTest,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  1671.  He  became  a  commoner  in  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1688 ;  was  afterwards  elected  fellow  of 
Magdalen  College ;  became  prebeudar\'  of  Winchester  in 
1706;  arch<lcacon  of  Berks  in  1710;  and  died  Dec.  2, 
1716.  He  published  s<ime  esrays,  sermons,  and  other 
works.  Sec  Allibone,  Dif^.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthort, 
s.  V. 

V7eBt,  Robert  AthOT^.  an  American  writer,  was 
born  at  Thetford,  England,  in  1809.  He  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1843 ;  was  the  official  reporter  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methmlist  Episcopal  Church 
in  1844.  and  publinhed  the  debates;  was  editor  of  the 
Columbia  Magazine  (N.  Y.)  from  1846  to  1849;  co- 
editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser  in  1845, 
and  editor-in-chief  in  1850.  He  was  the  author  of, 
Sketches  of  Wesleyan  Preachers  (N.  Y.  1848)  —.4  Fa- 
therms  iMter  to  his  Daughter  (1865).  He  was  also  one 
of  the  compilers  of  the  Hymti-book  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churchy  and  contributed  X**  irs  pagen,  besides 
writing  poetry  and  prose  for  |)eriodicala. 

"West,  Samuel  (1),  D.D.,  an  American  Unitarian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Yarmouth,  Mass..  March.  3,  1730 
(O.  S.).  He  labored  on  the  farm  until  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1754 ;  was 
ordained  minister  of  a  part  of  Dartmouth  (now  New 
Bedford  and  Fair  Haven)  June  3,  1761 :  was  a  zealous 
patriot  during  the  American  Revolution,  encouraging 
the  people  in  public  addresses,  entering  the  army  as 
chaplain,  and  adding  all  the  weight  of  his  great  learn- 
ing to  the  American  cause;  withdrew  from  his  minis- 
terial labors  in  June,  1803;  and  died  at  the  house  of  his 
son  in  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  Sept,  24, 1807.  He  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  physical  and  mental  powers,  and  was  es- 
teeme<l  i  he  most  learned  man  of  his  time  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  was  a  vigorouH  preacher,  and  was  noted  for 
the  complete  mastery  of  his  subject.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  Essays  on  Liberty  and  Secessity  (1798  and  1795, 
2  pts.),  and  several  single  Sermons  preached  on  vari- 
ous occasions.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pul- 
pit, viii,  87  sq. 

V7e8t,  Samuel  (2),  D.D.,  an  American  Unitarian 
minister,  was  born  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nov.  19, 1738 
(O.  S.).  He  spent  his  early  years  at  hard  labor ;  entered 
Harvard  College  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  graduated 
in  1761 ;  became  chaplain  to  the  garrison  of  Fort  Pow- 
nal  at  Penobscot,  Me.,  November,  1761 ;  returned  home 
in  1762 ;  spent  some  time  in  the  study  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge;  was  settled  as  pastor  at  Needham  in  1764; 
became  pastor  at  the  Hollis  Street  Church.  Boston, 
March  12, 1789;  withdrew  entirely  from  public  labor  in 
1805;  and  died  April  10, 1808.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  Boston  Sentinel,  over  the  sig- 
nature of  **  The  Ohi  Man :" — and  several  single  Sermons. 
A  Bittgraphiral  Sketch  has  been  published  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Tharhcr.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer, 
Pulpit,  viii,  50  sq. 

"West,  Stephen,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congregational 
minister,  was  tmrn  in  Tolland,  Conn.,  Nov.  13, 1735.  He 
graduated  at  Y'ale  College  in  1755;  taught  at  Hatfield, 
Mas:i. :  Mtudiotl  theology  with  Timothy  Woodbridge; 
became  chaplain  at  lloosack  Fort;  and  was  ordained  as 


successor  of  Jonathan  Edwards  in  the  Indian  Mimod 
at  Stockbridge  in  1759.     In  a  few  years  he  gave  op 
the  Indian  portion  of  his  charge,  and  ctmfined  hinuetf 
to  the  increasing  body  of  English.     He  was  dlsmiMd 
in  August,  1818,  and  die<l  May  15,  1819.     Dr.W(»t  in 
appearance  resembled  a  Puritan  of  the  old  schtiol.    He 
was  most  exact  and  uniform  in  his  habits  and  wtkrk. 
His  Christian  character  was  one  of  strength,  purity,  mid- 
plicity  and  tenderness;  his  preaching  was  able, earitut, 
and  eminently  didactic — five  hundred  and  four  penmu 
united  with  the  Church  during  his  pastorate.     Inibe- 
ol(^y.  Dr.  West  was  a  Hopkinsian ;  in  metaphysics,  t 
Berkeley  an.     He  was  a  contributor  to  thei>logical  pe- 
riodicals,  and,  besides  several  Sermons,  the  following  ire 
his  publications: — An  Essay  on  Moral  Agency  (1772; 
enlarged  ed.  1794).     Dr.  Woodbridge  calls  this  ^  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary'  specimens  of  subtle  metaphysicil 
reasoning  :*" — Duty  aiid  Obligation  of  Christians  to  Marrj/ 
onfy  in  the  Lord  (1779):— J  n  Essay  on  the  Scrij^urt 
Doctrine  of  the  A  tonetnent  (1785) :  **  lets  metaphysical 
and  more  popular  than  that  on  Moral  Agency.     It  ear 
joys  a  high  measure  of  favor  with  profound  tbeolo> 
gians:" — An  Inquiry  into  the  Ground  and  Import  ofln- 
font  Baptism  (1794) : — Dissertation  on  Infant  Baptism ; 
Reply  to  Rev.  Cyprian  Strong  (1798)  : — Life  of  Rev, 
Samuel  Hopkins,  D.I).  (1806)  -.—Three  Sermons  on  the 
Mosaic  A  ccount  of  the  CrecUion  (1809) : — Ecidemte  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  colUctedfrom  the  Scriptures  (1816). 
See  Sprague,  Atmals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpily  i,  M8-556; 
Cong.  Quar.  1859,  p.  41. 

West,  'William  (1),  D.D.,  an  American  Epiacopal 
clei^^'man,  was  bom  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  near  Mount 
Vernon,  about  1739.  He  was  ordained  and  lioenaed  for  Vir-  . 
ginia  by  the  bishop  of  London,  Nov.  24,  1761;  became  -s 
rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster  pariah,  Ann  Arundel  M 
County,  Md. ,  rector  of  Sl  Andrew's  parish,  St.  Mary's^ 
County,  Nov.  17, 1767 ;  incumbent  of  St.  GeoigeV  parish*-^ 

Harford  0)unty,  in  1772 ;  incumbent  of  St.  Paul's  par 

ish,  Baltimore  County,  June  7,  1779 ;   was  6ve  yea 
(1780-85)  employed  to  officiate  every  third  Sunday  i; 
St. Thomas's  Parish  Church ;  took  a  pmmineut  part  i^ 
the  organization  of  the  Protestant  Epiacopal  Church  i    ur 
America  after  the  Revolution ;  was  cboaen  preaideot  o  C 
the  Diocesan  (Convention  in  May,  1790;  and  died  Marel^ 
30, 1791.     He  was  a  Whig  during  the  Revolution,  arW 
left  no  published  works.     He  ordered  hia  sennons  to  be 
burned,  stating  that  they  were  not  worthy  of  preser- 
vation.    See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  r, 
208  sq. 

Weat.  'William  (2),  an  English  Wealeyan  miDi»> 
ter,  was  bom  in  Ireland.  He  was  converted  in  etriv 
life;  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1779;  was  totally  blind 
for  many  years;  became  a  supernumerary  in  1817 ;  and 
died  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  Sept.  2, 1822,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age.  West  was  a  man  of  strict  intc^ty, 
pietv^  and  of  no  mean  gifts.  See  Minutes  of  the  Con- 
ferenee,  1823 ;  Wesl.  Meth.  Magazine.  Oct.  1822,  p.  686. 

"Weatall,  Thomas,  an  early  Methodist  preacher, 
labored  forty  years  in  England,  from  1740  until  worn 
out.  He  retired  to  Bristol  about  1780.  He  had  aoroe 
exciting  experiences,  one  of  which  Atmore  records.  Il 
was  connected  with  Owenap,  famed  in  the  history  of 
earlv  Methodism.  He  was  at  the  Third  (Conference  in 
1746.  He  died  in  Bristol,  April  20,  1794.  He  was  a 
pattem  of  (Christian  simplicit}*  and  humble  love.  See 
Atmore,  Meth.  Memorial,  a.  v. ;  Minutes  of  the  Conftrr- 
ence,  1794 ;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Meth.  i.  174, 315;  iii,  89. 

"Westbrook,  0)RNEijr8  D.,  D.D..  an  early  aud 
distingiiishe<i  minister  of  the  Keforme<l  (Dutch)  (3hurrh, 
was  a  descendant  of  both  P'jritan  and  Huguenot  stock. 
His  father  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier;  hu  mother 
died  in  his  infancy.  He  was  bom  at  Kocbester,  Ulster 
G>.,  N.  Y.,  in  1782;  graduated  at  Union  College  in 
1801;  studied  theology  with  Dr.Theod<mc  Roneyn, 
and  was  licensed  in  1804  bv  the  Classis  of  Albanv.  He 
was  settled  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  twenty-four  yean  (180S- 
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80).    Then  for  three  years  he  was  the  first  editor  of  the 
Christian  InttUigencrr,  which  hail  just  been  established 
as  a  weekly  paper  in   place  of  the  old  Monthly^  the 
"■  Magazine  of  the  Kefurmed  Dutch  Church."      After 
this  he  became  rector  of  the  grammar-school  of  Rutgers 
College  in  18d8 ;  but  returned  to  the  pastorate  in  1836 
at  Cortlandtown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  fourteen 
years  (1836-^),  and  then  retired  from  active  service 
to  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in  1858.     Dr.  West- 
brook  was  in  every  respect  a  man  »ui  yenei-U,     He  was 
original  in  thought,  speech,  writing,  and  action.      He 
stereotyped  nothing  —  for  he  could  never  be  anything 
but  himself.     He  was  learned  and  scholarly  in  his 
tastes,  but  could  never  endure  rigid  system,  nor  follow 
in  the  tracks  of  uthers.    His  mind  was  quick,  intuitive- 
ly springing  to  conclusions  which  others  reached  only 
by  slow  reasonings.     His  intellect  and  heart  and  will 
all  acted  impulsively,  and  often  at  a  white  heat.     He 
studied  topics,  not  treatises  and  systems.    His  preaching 
was  moulded  in  the  same  way,  by  generous  and  noble 
impulses,  by  larfce  views  ot  truth,  by  intense  and  fervid 
conceptions,  ami  by  the  genius  which  often  shone  in  his 
illustrations  and  peculiar  modes  of  expression,  as  well 
m»  by  the  piety  which  warme^l  his  childlike  heart.     In 
prayer  also  he  was  himself,  natural,  trustful  in  God, 
reverential,  and  devout.     At  the  grave  of  Washington 
among  the  veterans  of  the  War  of  1812,  whose  chaplain 
lie  ^nraa,  he  prayed  so  that  no  eye  was  dry  in  that  as- 
aembly  of  gray-haired  heroes.   His  social  qualities  were 
anique  and  attractive.     He  was  a  Nathanael  in  whom 
there  was  no  guile,  but  he  was  also  as  cheerful  and 
bappy  and  exuberant  as  a  boy.    His  heart  never  grew 
old.    ^  He  was  always  a  boy.**    His  pupils,  parishioners, 
and  fHenda  loved  him  just  because  he  was  Dr.  West- 
brook,  unlike  any  one  else,  and  always  genial,  gentle, 
great-hearted,  boneet,  simple-minded,  single-eyed,  and 
unaelfisb,  full  of  sympathy  for  the  weak  and  suffering, 
full  of  generosity  and  labors  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
His  very  frailties  grew  out  of  the  simplicity  of  his  large 
nature,  and  doubtless  they  added  much  to  his  experi- 
ences of  the  grace  of  God.     See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the 
lUf.  Church,  p.  264, 265.     (W.  J.  K.  X) 

'Westbrooka,  James  M.,  a  Southern  Methodist 
Episoopal  minister,  was  bom  March  10, 1827.  He  pro- 
fessed conversion  in  his  twentieth  year ;  began  preach- 
ing in  1852;  and  in  1858  was  received  into  the  North 
Carolina  Conference,  wherein  he  labored  faithfully  until 
compelled  to  retire  from  active  service  by  severe  ill- 
ness a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred 
Jan.  28, 1856.  Mr.  Westbrooks  possessed  a  fervent  but 
uoobtnisive  piety,  and,  though  smitten  down  in  the 
morning  of  life,  he  left  abundant  evidence  of  his  ability 
as  a  preacher,  his  diligence  as  a  pastor,  and  his  consis- 
tency as  a  Christian.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conjer- 
meet  oftheM.E,  Church,  South,  1856,  p.  694. 

IT^estcott,  Lorenzo,  a  Presbyterian  minister)  was 
bom  in  Southern  New  Jersey,  and  belonged  to  a  large 
connection  known  in  that  part  of  the  state.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Princeton  College  and  entered  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1852,  where  he  remained  three  years  and 
graduated.  He  was  ordained  in  Green  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  Brooklyn,  L.  L,  and  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  Warrior  Run,  Pa.,  in  1859.  He  was  called 
to  a  professorship  in  Lincoln  University  in  1865,  and 
remained  at  that  post  until  transferred  to  a  professor- 
ship in  Howard  University.  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  colored  race  in 
this  conntry,  and  gave  to  this  important  matter  his 
stores  of  learning  and  unceasing  labors.  He  died  at 
tiermantown,  June,  1879.  See  Pretbyterian,  June  14, 
1879.     (W.  P.  S.) 

'Westcott,  'Williain  Auguatua,  a  Presbyteri- 
an minuter,  was  bora  in  Orange  County,  N.Y.,  in  1814. 
After  receiving  an  academical  education,  including  the 
languages,  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house  in 
New  Tork  city.    While  thus  employed  he  united  with 


the  Church,  and  soon  after  turned  his  attention  to  the 
ministry;  but  not  being  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  an 
education,  he  studied  medicine.  He  was,  however,  dis- 
satisfied, feeling  it  his  duty  to  preach.  His  way  wa» 
opened  to  enter  Princeton  Seminary,  which  he  did  in 
1841,  and  spent  there  two  years  in  study.  On  April  17^ 
1845,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  for  some  time  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  of  the  F  Street  Church,  Wanhington,^ 
D.  C,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  Church  of  Kamapo,. 
N.  Y.  He  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Hudson 
Presbytery,  and  was  called  to  the  Church  at  Florida,- 
where  he  was  installed  pastor  in  1849.  Here  he  labored 
eleven  vcars  with  marked  success.  At  the  disM)lutioi> 
of  the  pastorate  he  was  called  to  the  Church  at  lUoom- 
ingburg,  where  he  was  installed  in  1868.  After  laboring 
here  three  years,  he  was  called  to  the  Centreville  Church, 
and  he  remained  here  until  he  died,  Feb.  28,  1876,  be- 
loved and  regretted  by  alL     (W.  P.  S.) 

'Weaten,  Thomas  of,  a  missionary  among  the 
Lapps  or  Finns  down  to  the  year  1727.  This  man  was 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  characters  in  the  histor\'  of 
Protestant  missions.  The  people  among  whom  he  la- 
bored dwelt  from  latitude  64°  northward,  chiefly  in 
the  marshes  of  Finland  and  in  the  North  countr\',  but 
to  some  extent  also  among  the  Norwegians.  Their 
number  is  now  reduced  to  from  4000  to  7000  soula* 
They  speak  a  language  resembling  that  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Finland,  proving  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  stock.  As  they  have  not  made  any  considerable 
advancement  in  civilization,  they  are  greatly  despised 
by  Norwegians  and  Swedes.  In  the  period  of  the  Chris- 
tianizing of  those  regions,  they  heard  the  Gospel  and 
were  forced  to  receive  baptism.  The  preachers  were 
not  able  to  traverse  all  the  country  and  reach  all  the 
people,  and  hireling  adventurers,  intent  only  upon  the 
securing  of  gain,  came  to  occupy  many  of  the  parishes. 
In  many  instances  persons  were  denied  the  privileges 
of  religion  because  too  poor  to  pay  the  amounts  demand- 
ed by  their  ndinisters  as  a  yearly  contribution.  The 
Norwegians,  too,  were  guilty  of  overbearing  and  unjust 
conduct  in  their  intercourse  with  these  people.  The 
result  was  what  might  have  been  expected ;  the  Finna 
returned  to  their  former  heathenism,  though  outwardly 
observant  of  the  forms  of  Christian  worship.  Baptiz^ 
children  were  washed  on  their  return  from  Church  in 
order  that  their  baptism  might  not  take  effect  on  them, 
and  a  sort  of  counter-baptism  was  administered,  etc.  A 
Finnish  name  was  given  the  child,  which  was  carefully 
concealed  from  the  preachers,  etc  The  forgiveness  of 
the  heathen  gods  was  invoked  whenever  participation 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  became  necessary* 

In  morals,  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  had  done  great 
harm.  Drinking- shops  stood  in  church -yards  and  at 
church-doors,  and  even  ministers  of  the  Church  carried 
on  a  profitable  traffic  in  the  business  of  providing  for 
the  general  thirst  for  fier>'  potions,  and  used  persuasion 
to  induce  unwilling  persons  to  drink.  In  time,  no  cere- 
mony could  be  conducted  without  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drink.  Marriages  were  sealed  with  it,  and  it  was  sprin- 
kled over  the  graves  of  the  dead  as  a  sort  of  holy  water. 
After  a  time,  the  Norwegians  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Finnish  lands  and  property,  and  even  children. 

The  Danbh  -  Norwegian  Church  was  not,  however, 
altogether  unconcerned  about  the  needs  of  this  people. 
Bishop  Eric  Bredahl  visited  it  repeatedly,  and  won  a 
few  individuals  over  to  Christianity.  Isaac  Olsen,  a 
schoolmaster,  speni  fourteen  years  at  Varangcr,  on  the 
Russian  frontier,  and  under  the  70th  degree  of  latitude, 
engaged  in  a|H)stoIic  toils,  eniliiring  apostolic  sufferings 
for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  succeeding  so  far  as  to  see 
some  of  his  pupils  excel  their  Norwegian  competitors  in 
a  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrines  in  the  annual  visita- 
tion of  churches  and  schools.  In  1707,  king  Frederick 
IV  of  Denmark  ordered  an  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tion of  schools  and  churches  in  Nordland  and  Finmark, 
and  in  1714  he  ordered  the  newly  founded  Collegium  de 
Promo vendo  Cursu  £vange\u  to  make  preparation  for  a 
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iniasion  among  the  Finns.     The  result  <»f  the  measures  young  people  of  liis  charge     They  clamored  for  ediici> 

taken  in  consequence  of  these  urilers  was  the  selection  tion  and  read  the  Bible.     The  {Mipulation  of  certain 

of  Thomas  of  Wcsten  to  be  the  superintendent  of  the  places  which  he  had  not  previously  visited  were,  huw> 

proposed  mission.  ever,  bitterly  hostile.    At  Sinmen  the  {>euplc  had  threat- 

Westen  was  bom  at  Trondhjem,  in  1682,  and  was  ened  to  take  his  life;  but  when  he  preached  tu  tbetn, 

obliged  in  early  life  to  contend  with  want  and  diffi-  they  were  subdued  and  won.     On  the  rock  Overhalden 

cullies  of  every  sort.     His  father  refused  to  permit  him  lived  a  population  of  283  souls  who  never  came  into  the 

to  study,  and,  when  benevolent  effort  made  a  university  valleys,  and  who  had  never  been  vi8it«<i  by  a  preacher 

career  possible,  induced  him  to  study  medicine  inst«ad  of  the  (xospel.    When  they  heanl  that  Westen  intendt^ 

of  theology.     Just  as  he  was  about  to  take  the  degree  to  visit  them,  they  were  seized  with  mortal  terror,  ami 

of  M.I).,  his  father  died  and  left  him  ))enniless;  butpov-  held  a  magical  mass  to  deter  him;  but  he  came  and 

€rty  did  not  deter  him  from  entering  on  the  study  of  gained  their  gooil-will  and  submission  to  the  GuspeL 

theology,  and  particularly  of  Oriental  languages.     He  Similar  experiences  awaited  him  in  Snaasen,  where  be 

was  able  to  get  food  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  only  remained  two  months,  and,  aft^r  his  return  to  Trund- 

on  alternate  days;  and  he  shared  with  his  room-mate  hjem,  in  3Iay,  1723,  in  Stonlalen  and  Merager.  in  the 

in  the  ownership  of  an  old  and  |M>or  black  coat,  which  immediate  vicinity  of  that  centre.     He  pur^toseii  vImi* 

compelled  him  to  remain  indoors  when  the  garment  ing  the  Finns,  also,  who  dwelt  within  the  iNtumU  of  the 

was  away.     A  call  to  Moscow  as  professor  of  languages  diocese  of  Christ iania,  but  was  hindered  by  its  l>i$hop. 

ami  rheu>ric,  which  was  extended  to  him  at  this  time  In  1725  the  district  of  Salten  containe«l  1<>2(I  newhcon- 

by  Peter  the  (>reat,  was  withdrawn  without  result,  and  vcrt«d  Cliristians,  and  that  of  Finmark  1725. 
he  accepted  instead  the  |H)st  of  librarian  at  Trondhjem        During  these  years  Westen  wrote  many  works  in  the 

without  salary,  but  with  a  prospect  of  ecclesiastical  pre-  interest  of  his  mission,  chieHy  of  a  practical  nature.    A. 

ferment.     In  1710  he  became  pastor  of  the  parish  of  history  of  the  Finnish  I^pp  mission  was  completed,  ba^ 

Wetloen,  and  after  six  years  of  successful  labor  was  has  never  been  piiblishetl,  and  is  now  probably  lo*'*'^ 

made  lector  and  notary  of  the  Trondhjem  chapter,  and  His  last  days  were  troubled  with  poverty.     He  dk' 

soon  afterwards  vicar  and  manager  of  missi(»ns  among  April  9,  1727,  leaving  behind  him  a  widow  who  h. 

the  Finns.     In  the  capacity  of  lector  he  was  called  on  been  a  helpmeet  for  him  indeed,  and  continuing  to  li 

to  preach  several  sermons  in  each  week,  to  deliver  dai-  in  the  recollection  of  the  people  whom  he  had  sensed 

ly  lectures  on  moral  and  positive  thecdogy,  and  also  to  "the  lector  who  loved  the  Finnish  man.**     See  Xr""^ 

guide  the  school,  which  was  designed  to  become  a  uur-  Hut,  Kccles,  iii,  1111;   v,  922;   x,  867;    Hogstri'tm,  I— — 

sery  for  the  Finnish  mission.  scriptioti  of  Laplawl (ilcrmAn  ed.  1748);  also  Rudelhac::::^* 

Westen's  tir?»t  missionary  tour  among  the  Finns  was  in  Knapp's  Chtisioferjye  (1833),  p.  299-380;  aud  Hai^* 

undertaken  May  29,  1716,  and  was  protracted  thmugh  mond,  SWd  MUiiutiayesch,  (Copciib.  1787  ).  —  Henc^j* 

West  Finmark,  East  Finmark,  and  Nordland  until  au-  Real'EmyUop,  s.  v. 

tumn,  when  he  returned  in  open  boats,  often  at  the  risk       Westeras  (or  Ve8tera8),a  town  of  Swe^Un. a 

of  l)eing  drowned  m  the  stormy  inland  waters,  to  Frond-  ^^i  ^f  j,,^  i^^.,,  of  WestmanUnd,  sixty  miles  west-nori^ 

hjem.     He  brought  the  worn-out  Olsen  with  him,  and  ^^^^  „f  Stockholm.     An  imperial  diet  was  held  here  ^r- 

afterwards  recommende<l  him  f..r  the  inwt  of  Finnish  ^^.^j^  j„  ^^^j^j,  ^,,^  ProtesUnt  contn.versv  was  brtn.i 

teacher  and  interpreter  in  the  missionary  college      He  ^^  ^  crisis.     Liberty  was  granted  for  the*"  preachen^ 

ha.l  left  a  chaplain  as  missionary  in  hast  Finmark,  and  p^Kjlaim  the  pure  Word  of  Gotl,"  a  Proteatant  definit    . 

ha<i  appointed  a  number  of  itinerant  teachers,  besides  i^i„^,  ^j^„pi^  ^.j^b  ^,,5^  ^^^^      j^^  propertv  of  ' 

enci.uraging  the  building  of  churches  by  all  the  natives  church,  with  the  authoritv  to  regulate  ecclesUi^tical 

whom  he  could  persuade  to  that  work.    He  also  brought  fairs,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  king.     TT 

to  Trondhjem  a  number  of  Finnish  children  to  be  tram-  Protesiant  churches  retained  their  revenues  and  the 


ed  for  missionary  work,  and  in  time  sustained  a  seraina-  clesiastical  property  fell,  for  the  most  pari,  to  the  ^^ 

ry  for  such  children  in  his  own  house.     The  bishop,  „i„„  „f  ^^e  nobles.    See  Fisher,  /list,  of  the  RHorma, 

Krog,  endeavored  to  prevent  the  success  of  Westen  s  p^  jy^^ 

plans,  but  was  defeated  through  the  favor  of  the  king.  *       * 

In  1717  the  seminarv  was  securelv  established,  and  royal        W^estergaard,  NiEUi  LuDWio,  a  Danish  Oriea 
edicts  were  issued  providing  for  the  erection  of  churches  ^^^'  ^'««  *^™  ^^t,  27, 1815,  at  Copenhagen,  where  he 
and  chapels  within  the  field  of  the  mission,  and  settling  commenced  his  linguistic  studies,  which  he  contL  nae^ 
the  relations  and  duties  of  catechists  and  teachers  and  ^^'*™  **^  ^  ^^^  «t  ^""»  !'«"*»  London,  and  Ox.  toni 
fiimilar  matters.     A  second  missionary  tour  was  Iwgun  ^^^'^  ^^^  ^"  ^^^  ^«  travelled  through  India  ami    Per- 
bv  Westen,  in  companv  with  several*  assistants  whom  **»«•  «"<*  ^^^^^  *"»  '^e^""'  w*®  appi^mted  in  the  latre»- vq„. 
he  had  gained,  in  June",  1718.     He  was  already  permit-  pr^feswr  of  Indi.in  philology-  at  Copenhagen,  where  ht 
ted  to  note  progress  in  the  work  he  had  so  recently  be-  died,  Sept.  9.  18^8.  Of  his  writings  we  mention,  ^a*>» 
gun.     Several  churches  were  in  course  of  erection,  and  ^-%«<»  SuMcrUa  (IV.nn,  1841)  .—Sawh^t  Formlatrr. 
A  number  of  children  were  secured  for  instruction  in  the  '"gcther  with  Sansint  Lnes^^fj  (Co|»enh.  1846).    He 
principles  of  Christianity.     The  volunteers  who  accom-  «^«"  published  the  critical  edition  of  the  Zemkrrtta 
panied  him  were  left  as'  pastors  in  difTerent  places,  and  ('^»''-  ^^^)  •—*"•'  '*'*'  /iundehenh  (ibid.  1851).     Hi?  two 
not  only  became  useful  laborers  in  the  preaching  of  the  creatines  Av  aULfte  Tolxnim  1  ,ien  mdulcf  Uittorig  and 
Word,  *but  also  valuable  contributor*  to  the  literature  Buddha*  ffotUnar^ihul  I860)  have  been  translated ioU) 
of  the  country.     Erasmus  Kaehlew  translated  Luther's  < Jcrman  (^  Breslau,  1862).     (R  P.) 
Catechism,  and  wrote  a  Grammatica  Lapponica,  and  a        VSTeaterlo,  Eilarpur,!).!).,  the8uccetw>rofTbeod• 
#S'y;fClni<»«  Voaibularii  Lapponici.      Martin  Lund  ren-  orus  Frelinghuysen  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Albany, 
dered  similar  service  with  his  pen.    Westen  was  unable  was  born  in  (ironingen,  Hidland,  in  1738,  his  father, Rer. 
to  return  to  Trondhjem  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  and  Isaac  Westerlo,  being  |)astor  of  the  Church  at  that  place, 
contented  himself  with  rendering  a  written  report,  which  Consecrated  by  his  fiarents  from  his  early  boyhood  to  the 
led  to  his  being  summoned  to  Copenhagen  in  the  follow-  ministr}-,  after  si)ending  six  years  at  the  Latin  school 
ing  spring  that  he  might  give  fuller  information.     He  of  Oldenzaal  he  entered  the  University  of  Gfoningen  at 
was  presented  to  the  king,  and  was  permitted  to  submit  the  age  of  sixteen ;  spent  six  full  years  in  preparati<n 
for  examination  a  list  of  whatever  things  he  might  con-  for  IiIh  holy  office ;  and  at  twenty-two  waa  admitted  to 
Aiider  nccessar}'  to  the  pn>motion  of  success  in  his  work,  its  vows  in  1760.     Just  at  that  time  he  unexpectedlr 
Corr<>s|i4>nding  arrangements  were  then  made  and  new  received  and  accepted  the  call  to  Albany;  was  installed 
missicinaries  enlisted.  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in  March,  and  arrived  in  the 
On  Westell's  return  for  a  third  missionary  tour,  begun  autumn  of  that  yeax  in  the  city  where  he  spent  hia  min- 
June  29,  1722,  he  found  a  great  awakening  among  the  isterial  life.    About  eight  years  after  coming  tu  Albanr 
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le  fell  into  m  state  of  religioos  despondency^  which 
pruved  to  be  an  eventful  period  of  his  spiritual  life. 
Kelief  came  only  with  much  prayer  and  struggle  of 
soul,  but  it  seemed  like  *Mife  from  the  dead.**     In  1775 
be  married  the  widow  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  pa- 
troon  of  the  manor  of  FSeustH'laer^'yck,  and  resided  with 
her  at  the  manor-hous^*  until  1784,  when  they  removed 
to  the  parsonage  lui  Broadway.      Dr.  John  H.  Living- 
8ton*A  wife  was  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Wcsterlo.     The  rela- 
tionship between  these  two  eminent  clergymen  grew  in 
strength  and  usefulness  with  their  years  and  services 
for  Christ's  kingdom.     Both  of  them  were  ardent  sup- 
porters of  the  independence  of  the  American  Church 
fn»m  that  of  Holland,  and  were  known  as  fjeace-makera 
tiid  leaders  during  all  the  strifes  which  ended  in  the 
triumph  of  their  [irinciples.    Both  of  them  were  equally 
!M»Id  and  influential  patriots  during  the  Revolutionary 
Wat.    When  Burgoyne  was  moving  towards  Albany  in  ' 
1777,  Dr.  Westerlo  t(M>k  his  family  to  a  place  of  safety, 
>ut  came  back  to  his  home,  directed  his  church  to  be  i 
»pened,  and  held  daily  religious  services  for  a  week,  | 
frith  fervent  prayers  for  the  army  and  animating  ex- 
lortations  to  those  who  remained  hi  the  city.    Dr.  Liv-  j 
ji^ton  aided  him  in  these  patriotic  services,  which  con- 
Linued  until  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army. 
When  Washington  visited  Albany  in  1782,  Dr.  Westerlo 
delivered  the  address  of  public  welcome.   Until  1782  he 
preached  only  in  the  Dutch  language,  and  at  his  death  , 
atAted  services  in  that  tongue  ceased  in  his  church.   But ! 
at  the  period  nametl  he  began  to  preach  on  a  part  of 
each  Sunday  in  English,  and  continued  to  do  so  with 
accei>t«nce  until  Dr.  Bassett  became  his  colleague,  in 
June,  1787,  about  three  years  l)efore  his  own  decease. 
He  was  a  man  of  tine  personal  presence,  mild  and  per-  . 
suasive  in  manner,  yet  dignified  and  commanding.    He  i 
was  beloved  by  his  own  people,  and  a  favorite  in  the  ' 
community  among  all  denominati(tns  of  Christians.  An 
excellent  classical  and  theol(^cal  sch(dar,  he  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  best  learning  of  his  times.     lie  wrote 
well  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  president  Stiles  of  Yale  j 
College,  with  whom  he  corresponde<l,  said  that  he  wrote  j 
Latin  with  greater  purity  than  any  man  he  ever  knew.  . 
He  left  a  Hebrew  and  (rreek  lexicon,  prepared  apparent-  ; 
ly  for  publication,  in  his  own  neat  manuscript.    Among  | 
his  papers  was  found  an  interesting  autobiography,  writ-  ' 
ten  in  Dutch,  up  to  May,  178*2,  and  in  English  up  lo  Dec. 
4, 1790.     This  work,  he  says,  was  written  *•  for  his  own  ! 
editication  and  the  remembrance  of  (vod*s  mercies.^  { 
During  his  last  illness,  a  brief  {>eriod  of  despondency  . 
was  followed  by  the  moMt  cheerful  and  happy  serenity 
of  souL     "  His  people  came  from  all  parts  of  the  city  to  | 
see  him  when  he  was  near  his  end,  and  he  left  them 
with  his  blessing  in  such  a  solemn  manner  that  it  was 
thought  he  did  as  much  goiHl  in  his  death  as  in  his  life."  | 
He  will  always  be  remembered  among  the  great  and 
good  ministers  of  the  Church  of  his  fathers.     He  died 
Dec  26,  1790.      **So  omnipresent  was  his  religion,  so 
engrossing  his  piety,  that  his  habitual  state  of  mind 
seemed  to  be  'one  continued  prayer,*  and  bis  life  'one 
unbroken  offering  of  praise.*  **     See  Rogers,  Ifititorical 
JH»courae,  p.  31, 82 ;  Corwin,  Mftnual  o/thf  Ref.  Churchy 
p.  265, 266 ;  Sprague,  A  nnaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  29- 
81.     (W.J.R.T.) 

Westenneier,  Franz  Booirlai*a,  a  Protestant 
theolc^pan  of  Germany,  was  bom  Aug.  22,  1773,  at 
Flechtorf,  near  Brunswick.  He  studio<l  at  HelmstUdt, 
and  in  1799  he  waa  called  as  pastor  to  Magdeburg.  In 
1810  he  was  made  superintendent,  and  in  1812  member 
of  consistory.  In  1817  the  Halle  University  conferretl 
on  him  the  d^ree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  in  1825 
the  king  of  Prussia  appointed  him  evangelical  bishop. 
Three  years  later  he  waa  made  general  superintendent 
of  the  province  of  Saxony.  He  died  March  1,  18.31. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  excellent  pulpit  orators  of  the 
evangelical  Church,  and  his  Offfentliche  Reliffionsvor- 
trSge  (Magdeburg,  1800)  will  always  be  reganlod  as  fine 
•pecimoia  of  pulpit  eloquence.     For  his  writings,  see 

X.-P  p  p 


Diiring,  Dit  gelehrten  Theohygen  Deutsrhlandtj  iv,  708 
s(i.;  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  ii,  1439;  Winer,  Ilandbuch 
tier  theoL  Lit,  ii,  150, 172, 173, 174, 175, 338.     (B.  P.) 

'Western    Church.     See    Roman     Cathouo 

CllUKCIl. 

Weatervelt,  Alfred  L.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odbt  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  about  1820,  of  pious 
parents.  He  received  a  careful  ndigious  training;  ex- 
perienced conversion  in  his  nineteenth  ycMr:  began 
preaching  soon  after,  and  subsequently  joined  the  Ohio 
Conference;  served  three  years  as  junior  preacher  and 
three  as  senior;  and  died  of  cholera,  July  31, 1849.  Mr. 
Westervclt  was  a  man  of  deep  piety  and  resftectable 
talents.  See  Minutes  of  Aruimil  ConftretictSj  1849, 
p.  388. 

'Westerrelt,  John  P..  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  schol- 
ar, was  bom  at  Paramus,  N.  J.,  Nov.  7, 181(>.  He  was  a 
teacher  in  Lafayette  Academy,  Haokensack,  in  1838, 
and  afterwards  in  private  seminaries  in  New  Yi»rk  and 
vicinity  until  1844.  He  then  studieii  thiMdogy  for  one 
year  under  the  Rev.  All)ert  Amerman.  After  (Migaging 
in  various  pursuits,  he  joined  the  Presbytery  of  Albany 
in  1855,  and  removed  to  Princeton,  N.  J.,  when*  he  gave 
much  time  U)  the  study  of  languages  and  Biblical  criti- 
cism. He  was  familiar  with  the  ancient  languages, 
Hebrew,  (ireek,  and  Ijitin,  and  spoke  fluently  the  (>er- 
man,  French,  an<t  Dutch.  Ks|»ecially  was  he  skilled 
in  the  last,  and  held  familiar  intercourse  with  the  theo- 
logians and  poets  of  the  Ix>w  Countries.  He  preached  as 
fluently  in  the  Dutch  language  as  in  his  own.  Hilder- 
dyk,  his  favorite  poet,  he  esteemed  equal  to  any  of  our 
Knglish  poets.  When  Dr.  Cohen  Stuart  came  from 
Holland  to  attend  the  Flvangelical  Alliance,  so  great 
had  the  fame  of  Mr.  Wcstervelt  become  as  a  Dutch 
scholar  that  Dr.  Stuart  visited  Paterson,  to  which  place 
Mr.  Westervclt  had  moved  in  1866,  in  order  that  he 
might  see  the  renowned  scholar.  Dr.  Stuart  afterwards 
spoke  of  his  ''eminent  attainments  being  e<iualled  only 
by  his  modesty."  By  request  of  the  doctor,  Mr.  Wes- 
ter\*elt  was  made  a  member  of  the  Levden  Societv  of 
Netherlandish  Literature,  June  16, 1876.  Although  Mr. 
Wester\'elt  was  in  doctrine  a  Calvinist,  yet  he  was  one 
of  the  most  catholic  of  men.  Among  his  brethren  his 
opinion  of  difficult  passages  of  Scripture  was  considered 
sufficient  authority.  His  piety  was  fervent  and  deep, 
his  character  pure  and  spotless,  his  faith  trustful  and 
strong;  and  in  bin  last  hours,  when  utterance  was  diffi- 
cult, he  declared  Christ  to  be  his  satisfaction.  He  dietl 
Jan.  15,  1879.  He  published  a  TranaUitvm  fnnn  the 
Dutch  of  Van  der  Palms  Lift!  and  ifermons  (1865).  He 
contributed  to  the  Princeton  Keriew  articles  on  Van 
der  Palm  (1861),  Bilderdyk  (1862),  Strauss,  and  Schleier- 
macher  (1866);  also  articles  to  this  Cycloptedia.  See 
Corwin,  Manual  if  the  Ref  Church  in  Atnerica,  p.  550. 

'Weaterrelt,  Ralph,  a  (Dutch)  Ref(»rmed  minis- 
ter, studied  under  his  father-in-law,  the  Rev.  S.  Froeligh. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  and  served  at  Paramus 
in  1801,  at  Rochester  and  Wawarsing  from  1802  to 
1807,  at  Clove  in  1808,  at  Bethlehem  and  Coeymana 
until  1816,  and  at  Wynantskill  from  1816  to  1822,  in 
which  latter  year  he  died.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the 
Hef  Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v. 

VSTeBterrelt,  Samuel  D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  lx)m  in  Schralenburg,  N.  J.,  April  21, 1813.  He 
was  converted  in  his  eighteenth  year;  educated  in  the 
New  York  University;  studied  theology  privately;  waa 
licensed  by  the  New  York  Classis;  and  ordained,  Octo- 
ber, 1839,  as  pastor  of  a  church  in  King  Street,  N.  Y., 
known  as  the  True  INformcd  Dutch  ('hurch.  In  1852 
he  transferred  his  ecclesiastical  relation  to  the  Second 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  in  1853  was  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Yorktown,  where  he 
continued  to  lalior  almost  until  the  close  of  his  life.  He 
<1ied  Nov.  15, 1865.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  a  clear  and 
instructive  preacher,  and  an  acceptable  writer.     He 
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pablished  one  of  the  be«t  articles  on  dancing  as  a  fash- 
ionable anousement  that  have  ever  appeared  in  print.  It 
waa  quoted  in  all  the  religious  jounial^,  republished  in 
London,  and  highly  spoken  of  by  the  London  press. 
Sec  Wilson,  /VmA.  Hist,  Almanac^  1867,  p.  215. 

"Westfall,  Benjamin  B..  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  was  born  at  Claverack,  Colum- 
bia Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  171*8.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  a 
farm.  Religious  convictions  seized  his  mind  when 
quite  young.  He  graduated  at  Union  College,  N.  Y., 
in  18*23,  and  at  the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Theological 
Seminary  in  1826.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Claasis  of 
New  Brunswick  in  1826.  He  was  missionary  at  Sand 
Beach,  N.  Y.,  in  1827-28.  Then  he  was  made  pastor  of 
Rochester,  part  of  which  time  Clove  was  coiinectetl  with 
it.  In  this  field  he  labored  from  1828  until  1838,  during 
which  time  he  saw,  as  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  about  three 
hundred  souls  brought  into  the  Church.  His  last  charge 
was  Stone  Arabia  and  Ephratah,  where  he  toiled  from 
1838  until  his  death,  in  1844.  He  was  a  man  of  fervent 
piety  and  deep  and  strong  convictions.  His  sermons, 
breathing  his  own  high  convictions  of  truth,  were  ad- 
dressed both  to  the  consciences  and  understandings  of 
his  people.  He  lived  only  to  save  meiu  lib  death 
was  caused  bv  excessive  labor  in  revival  and  other 
meetings  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Rff,  Church  in  A  mericOf  s.  v. 

'Westfall,  Simon  V.  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  ChurchJ  wasbom  at  Rhinebeck,  Dutch- 
ess Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1802.  He  graduated  at  Rutgers  Col- 
lege in  1831,  and  at  the  New  Brunswick  Seminar}'  in 
1834.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  Rensselaer  in 
1834.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Hyde  Park  Church,  Dutch- 
ess Co.,  N.  Y.,  from  1834  to  1837,  and  Union  and  Salem 
from  1837  to  1847.  At  this  time  he  went  as  missionary 
to  Illinois,  and  in  that  capacity  he  labored  for  about  two 
years,  from  1847  to  1848.  In  1849  he  undertook  the  try- 
ing task  of  building  up  an  **  eminent  Dutch  Church*^  in 
the  young  city  of  Pekin,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  where,  with 
the  exception  of  one  year  (1858),  in  which  he  labored  at 
Vanderveer,  Morgan  Co.,  he  ministered  until  18.56.  His 
task  was  long  and  arduous,  but  fruitless.  He  lefl  Pekin 
in  1856,  and  returned  to  his  native  East  to  spend  his  de- 
clining days.  He  had  scarcely  got  settled  in  his  new 
house  and  engaged  to  supply  the  Second  Church  of  Rot- 
tenlam,  when  he  was  taken  sick,  and  died,  in  1856.  Dur- 
ing the  short  time  he  was  sick,  he  repeate<Uy  uttered 
the  wonl  "Ecstasy!*^  while  visions  of  glory  passed  be- 
fore his  mind.  He  was  a  man  of  settled  purpose,  in- 
flexible integrity,  and  of  a  mo<iest  an<l  diffident  spirit. 
See  Corwin,  Mtntnal  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A  tuericttf  s.  v. 

VSTeatfield,  Thomas,  an  English  pn*late,  was  bom 
at  Ely  in  1573.  He  was  educated  at  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  became  a  fellow ;  was  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  Nicholas  Felton,  at  St.  Mar}'-le-Bow.  Lon- 
don, and  then  presented  to  the  same  Church ;  after- 
wards presented  to  St.  Barth(»lomew's,  made  archdea- 
con of  St.  Al ban's,  and  finally  made  bishop  of  Bristol, 
on  account  of  his  piety  and  wisdom.  He  suffered 
under  the  Revolution,  was  ejected  from  his  bishopric, 
and  died  June  25,  1644.  He  left  no  published  works, 
but  two  volumes  of  his  Sermons  appeared  after  his 
death. 

Westhoff.  Ei^ERT  WiLiiKLM,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  (iermany,  was  bom  in  1801  at  Dolberg. 
He  studieil  at  MUnster  and  in  the  Cnllogium  (vcrmani- 
cum  at  R«)me,  where  he  received  holy  onlcrH  in  1828, 
and  where  he  was  promote<l  ns  doctor  oftlieology.  In 
1829  he  was.callM  to  the  Churrh  nt  Silnninghausen, 
and  in  1833  to  Diestrdde.  In  18.'>1  he  wax  called  to 
0>l«>gne  as  regent  of  the  cloricnl  seminary,  which  jKwi- 
tion  he  occupied  until  18(W.  when  he  n'tirotl  on  account 
of  feeble  health.  He  died  May  G,  1H71,  in  x\m:  Alcxian 
Monastery  at  Neuss.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  ascetical 
writingsofAvanoinu!^  Augustine,  Bellecius,  ( Jn'gory  the 
Great,  etc.    lie  also  published  new  editions  of  Ballerini's 


writings  on  the  position  of  the  popes  to  the  genenl 
councils,  on  the  primacy  of  the  popes,  and  their  iifaBk- 
biliUis  in  dejhtiendis  controversiis  JideL     (B.  P.) 

VSTeatlake,  Burrowa,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  of  whose  birth  and  early  history  nothing  def- 
inite  can  be  leamed,  joined  the  Ohio  Conference  hi 
1814.  The  last  nine  years  of  his  life  and  labors  were 
in  connection  with  the  Indiana  Conference.  He  died 
of  epidemic  erj'sipelas,  April  17,  1845.  Mr.  Westlike 
possessed  a  strong,  well-stored  mind,  and  a  tender,  de- 
vout heart.  See  Minutes  of  AnnucU  ConfertncrSy  lH4o- 
p.658. 

Weatlake,  Charlea,  an  English  Wealeyan  min- 
ister, was  bora  at  Launceston,  ComwalL  He  was  con- 
verted under  the  ministry  of  Ilenr}-  Cheveatou,  entered 
the  sacred  work  in  1831,  and  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy, 
N<iv.  18, 1858,  aged  tifty-three  yeark  See  Minutes  of 
the.  Conference,  1859. 

"Weatley.    See  Wkslbt. 

Weatley,  James  R.,  an  English  Wesleyan  mission- 
ary, was  converted  under  a  sermon  preached  at  Kings- 
land  Road,  London,  by  Holloway.  He  was  received  by 
the  Conference  in  1846,  and  died  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Nov.  29, 1847,  agetl  thirty  years.  He  was  diligent,  stu- 
dious, and  unremitting  in  his'pastoral  dutiea»  See  .Vm- 
utes  of  the  Conference^  1848. 

VSTeatminater  Abb^y,  the  venerable  pik  around 
which  the  city  itself  (now  included  in  LooMckm)  origi- 
nally sprang.  (The  following  account  is  taken  firom  the 
Globe  Encyclopmdia,  s.  v.)  The  foundation  of  the  fint 
Abl)ey  on  a  spot  formerly  surrounded  by  the  wateia  of 
the  Thames  and  called  Thornev  laland  is  involred  t 
mystery,  but  here  was  certainly  one  of  the 
Christian  churches  in  England.  Sebert,  klnf^  of  t 
East  Saxons,  who  died  in  616,  is  believed  to  have  oom^ 
pleted  a  sacred  e<litioe  de<licated  to  Peter,  which  waa 
destroyed  by  the  Danes.  Edward  the  Confessor  in  its 
place  built  a  stmcture  of  great  splendor  for  his  time, 
and  endowed  it  with  a  charter  of  ample  powers  and 
privileges.  Henr>'  HI  pulled  down  a  portion  and  en- 
Iarge<i  the  plan  of  this  ancient  Abbey,  ad<ling  a  chapd 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  the  incomparable  Chapter* 
house.  Henry  VII  built  the  magnificent  chapel  to  the 
east  of  the  Abbey  which  bears  his  name.  Afker  his 
reign  the  building  fell  into  decay  until  renovated  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  designed  the  upper  part 
of  the  two  westem  towers.  The  restoration  of  the 
Chapter-house  was  undertaken  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scou  in 
1863.  The  Abl)ey  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  its 
exterior  length  l)eing  416  feet,  or,  including  Henry  VIl's 
Cha))el,  530  feet.  Its  interior  length  is  375  feet,  and  its 
greatest  interior  breadth  200  feet.  The  breadth  of  the 
iiave  and  aisles  is  75  feet,  and  their  interior  height,  to 
which  the  Abbey  owes  much  of  its  stately  appearance, 
is  101  feet.  The  best  view  of  the  Abbey  is  from  the 
west  door  between  the  towers.  In  the  interior  is  a 
noble  range  of  pillars  terminating  towards  the  east  by 
a  sort  of  semicircle  enclosing  the  Chapel  of  Edwanl  the 
(Jonfessor.  The  fabric  is  lighted  by  a  range  of  wimlows 
supported  by  galleries  of  double  columns  on  the  arches 
of  the  pillars,  by  an  np|)er  and  under  range  <if  wimktws, 
and  four  capital  windows,  the  whole  of  the  lights  being 
admirably  arranged.  Twenty-two  windowsi  arc  enriched 
with  stained  glass.  The  new  choir,  155  feet  by  35  feet, 
was  executed  in  1848.  The  fifty-two  stalls  exhibit  a 
great  variety  of  carving  and  tracer^-.  The  reretl<«, 
completed  under  the  direction  of  Sir  (filbert  Scott,  is 
an  elab«)rate  and  s|tlendid  work.  The  names  of  the 
various  cha|)els,  Iteginning  from  the  south  cross  and 
passing  round  to  the  north  cross,  are  in  order  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  St.  lk»ne<iict's;  (2)  St.  Edmund*s;  ^2*)  St. 
Nicholas's;  (4)  Henry  VH's;  (5)  Su Paul's:  (6>Sl Ed- 
wanl the  Confessor's;  (7)  St.  John*s;  (8)  Inlip'a  Chapel, 
dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist ;  (9)  Sl  John,  St.  Michael 
an<l  St.  Andrew's.  The  (3hapel  of  Heniy  VII  is  adorned 
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wiih  sixteen  Gothic  tavtn,  be«iitifully  om»-  ' 
iml  jutiiiiK  from  [he  Abbey  at  diffetcnt  MngitM. ' 
.he  oiignificenc  Comb  of  that  moiurch  ikiI  hia 
In  [ho  aoutb  innMpt  is  the  vell-huuwii  Pnet'a 
Every  Enf([ish  wTereign  since  Ibe  Conquest  I 
crowned  iu  Weitoiinstf  r  Abbey.uid  the  caraoa- , 
n  and  the  curonation-alone  of  Scocland  tre  in  ' 
>d  of  Edwaid  the  Conreasar.    ThiiMea  king* 


no  respect  the  product  of  the  Wenminatcr  AnemUy, 
except  u  it  is  executed  in  the  spirit  uT  their  puhlica- 
lious,  «nd  by  peraons  some  of  whum  had  been  member* 
of  it.  The  notes  on  [he  Pentateuch  and  on  the  foul 
gospels  Bre  by  Ley.aubdean  of  CbBtn;  tbuseun  Kings, 
Chronicles,  Kzra,  Nehnniah,  and  Eslhei  by  Ur.  (inuge; 
those  on  the  PasloiBby  MericCaaaubiin;  on  Pmverhs  by 


•  T.yior; 


I  EL-clesiastes  liv  Dr.  Kevim 
on  SolouiiMrs  Sung  by 'Sniallwo»d. 
The  Larger  Piuphela  fell  to  the  Jot  of 
tbe  learned  lialaker ;  the  t^mallrr,  la 
tbe  first  edition  u>  I'embeTion. in  llie 
aecond  lo  bishop  Kichanlson.  'I'he 
eccentric  Ur.  t'ncley  underumk  the 
Pauline  epistles,  but  <lid  not  ci>mp1et« 
his  Hiirk ;  Rnil  Duwnhain  and  Heiiling 


,n,,l», 


igh  what  they  did  baa  not  been 
spetiBed.  The  work  is  more  than 
respectable;  aome  parts,  etpeeially 
ihusi:  inlruBled  tn  (jataker.  are  ilimv 
with  luperiur  learning  and  ability; 
and    the   whole,  thuuKh   of  various 

it,  d»(«  credit  to  the  piety,  schol- 


ofdivinescalleilU. 
reign  of  Charles  1,  Tut 


of  ritt,  Fiix,  Wilberlbtce,  Urattan,  Canning, 
1  — a  multitude  of  the  illustriouii  deparleil. 
on,  Cbarlea  Dickens,  Lyllon,  and  livingatnoe 
ig  the  latest  of  the  glorious  company.  There 
metDorials  to  Shakespeare,  Milton,  (joldsmith, 
»y,  John  and  Cbarlea  Wesley,  and  many  otbeni 
mains  lie  elsewhere.  Same  of  the  monuments, 
that  tu  Juhn,  Duke  of  Argyll,  are  very  impos- 
le  Abbey  fills  a  great  place  iu  the  political  and 
history  of  England.  The  Chapter-bouse  was 
three  centuries  as  the  meeting. place  of  tbe 
r  Commons,  and  was  thus  the  endle  of  repre- 
I  government,  ami  tbe  scene  of  the  chief  acta 
id  the  foundation  of  the  civil  and  religious  lib- 
^ngUtid.  The  Weatminsler  Assembly  of  Di- 
iclioned  in  the  Abbey  ibe  Confession  of  Faith 
a  the  recognised  creed  of  the  Presbyterian 
;iM3-52),  and  tbe  final  alterations  in  the  Ihxi' 


n   Prayer 


n  Chamber  in  1662.  Roman,  Angli 
theiik^cians  have  in  luni  preacheiL  in  these 
In  recent  times,  uiuler  the  entiehlened  rule  of 
inlev,  the  national  character  of  the  Ahbev  has 
il  maintained.  Officially  called  the  Coll^ate 
of  St.  Peter,  it  is  governed  by  the  dean,  a 
uid  eight  prebendaries,  and  other  officers.  See 
hI  Bnvley,  Hit/an/  imd  Anli^ailirt  of  Ahbty 
'/Si.  Peter.  Werimimler  (Und.  1S18,  i  voh.) ; 
IliUoriail  Mfmoriiili  nf  tVrUmiiutrr  Atbrg 
Jty,  4to)  1  llitlorieiit  /frtciiptum  of  H'eNmiiMfer 
H7ttX  l>iinte(l  Ci>r  tbe  Vergers. 

tmijuter  (Assembly's)  Annotations. 

name  is  commonly  designated  a  work  bearing 
of  Aimolalioia  upon  all  the  Hooki  of  the  Oil 
■  Te4Mmrni!,  by  Ihe  Aattnbly  if  IHnart  (Loinl. 
rols.  foL;  3d  and  best  e.1.  16h'i).  It  was  the 
work  of  several  eminent  ministers,  but  was  in 


nenl,li.  ,. 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Westminster  Synod  ur  Auembly 
ofDicinri  derived  its  name  from  the 
locality  in  London  where  it  held  its 
HBsions,  and  owed  Its  origin  to  tbe 
ecclesiaslico-political  conflict  between 
the  "Long  I'ariiament"  and  king 
Charles  1,  which  renulledin  the  decap- 
itation of  Charles,  the  protectorate  of 
Cromwell,  and  the  events  consequent  mi  those  changta. 
Tliia  conflict  was,  in  its  religious  aspects,  a  struggle  of 
Puritanism  or  radical  Protest  autism  against  a  aeou- 
Komisb  Episcopal  hierarchy  and  liturgy ;  in  its  political 
bearings,  a  coolest  for  parliamentary  privilege  and  pop> 
ular  freedom  against  the  monarchical  absolutism  of  ths 
Stuarts.     Tlie  final  result  of  the  struggle  was  a  consti- 

Edict  of  Toleration  in  favor  ufl'mteBUnt  DiHenlera. 

After  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  king,  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  houses  of  Par- 
liament was  passed,  June  12,  lti43,  which  convoked  ■ 
synod  "for  settling  the  government  and  liturgy  of  tbe 
Chun:h  of  England,  and  for  vindicating  and  clearing  of 
the  doctrine  of  said  Church  from  false  aspersions  snd 
interpretations,"  and,  furlhemiore,  fur  bringing  about  • 
more  perfect  reformalion  in  the  Church  than  was  ob- 
tained under  Edward  Vj  and  Elizabeth,  by  which  a 
cloaer  union  of  sentiment  with  the  Church  it  Scotland 
and  the  Reformed  churches  of  Che  Continent  might  ba 
secured.  It  was  intended  that  it  should  include  among 
its  members  adherents  of  all  tbe  chief  parties  among 
English-speaking  Protestants,  except  tbe  party  of  arch- 


oubles  in  Chun 


and 


State.  Pariiament  iji_ 
synod  121  clergymen  taken  from  the  various  thiies  of 
England,  ten  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  twen- 
ty uf  the  Commons.  The  (General  Synod  of  Scotland, 
Aug.  19, 1643,  elected  live  clergymen  and  three  lay  elders 
aa  commissioners  lo  the  Wfstminster  Synod.  Thew,  it 
will  be  seen,  were  simply  a  committee  raised  by  Parlia- 
ment and  amenable  lo  its  authority.  About  twenty  of 
the  members  originally  summoned  were  clergymen  or 
the  Church  of  England,  and  several  of  them  alleTwards 
bisho|>s;  but  few  of  the  Kpiscopal  members  took  their 
Beats.    The  bishops  of  the  English  Church  Dcver  so- 
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kiiowlcdged  its  claims,  and  the  king  forbade  its  sessions 
under  extreme  penalties,  June  22, 1643 ;  but  it  neverthe- 
less became,  if  measured  by  the  far-reaching  conse- 
quences of  its  work,  the  most  important  synod  held  in 
the  history  of  the  Reformed  faith.  The  synod  con- 
vened July  1, 1643,  in  VVe.^t minster  Abbey,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  both  houses  of  Parliament.  On  the  opening  of 
the  Asisembly  sixty-nine  of  the  clerical  members  were 
in  attendance,  and  at  different  times  nuiety-six  of  them 
were  present,  though  the  usual  attendance  ranged  be- 
tween sixty  and  eighty.  The  great  body  of  the  mem- 
bers, both  clerical  and  lay,  were  Presbyterians ;  ten  or 
twelve  were  Independents  or  Congregationalists;  and 
five  or  six  style<l  themselves  Erastians.  Nearly  or  ({uite 
all  were  Calvinist-s.  The  purposes  for  which,  according 
to  the  ordinance,  the  Assembly  was  convoked  were,  a«> 
above  stated,  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  to  recommend  such  further  reformation 
of  her  discipline,  liturgy,  and  government  as  might  **  be 
agreeable  to  (jvod*s  holy  word,  and  most  apt  to  procure 
and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Church  at  home,  and 
nearer  agreement  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  oth- 
er Reformed  churches  abmad."  But  when  the  Parlia- 
ment, feeling  their  need  of  Scottish  aid,  acceded  to  the 
Solemn  I>>ague  and  Covenant,  and  urged  the  Scotch  to 
send  their  deputies  to  the  Assembly,  its  ohjeirts  were  ex- 
tended: and,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  covenanted  uni- 
formity, it  was  empowered  to  prepare  a  new  confession 
of  faith  and  catechism,  as  well  as  directories  for  public 
worship  and  Church  government,  which  might  be  adopt- 
ed by  all  the  churches  represented.  It  retained  to  the 
last,  however,  its  advisory  character.  The  Church  of 
Scotland  threw  all  its  inOuencc  in  favor  of  strict  Cal- 
vinism and  Presbyterianism.  Before  electing  delegates 
to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  Parliament,  it  adopted,  Aug.  17, 1643,  the  so- 
called  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  [see  Covknant, 
80LKMN  League  and],  which  bound  the  Scottish  na- 
tion to  the  defence  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  Sc(»tland, 
the  furtherance  of  the  Reformation  in  England  and  Ire- 
land in  doctrine,  worship.  Church  organization,  and  dis- 
cipline; the  establishing  of  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
uniformity  in  the  three  realms;  the  extirpation  of  papa- 
cy and  prelacy,  of  heresy  and  all  ungiKlliness;  and  the 
support  of  all  the  rights  of  Parliament  and  of  the  right- 
ful authority  of  the  king.  This  document  was  imme- 
diately transmitted  to  Parliament,  and  thence  to  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  and  was  formally  endorsed  by 
each  of  those  bodies,  but  was  condemned  l>y  the  king. 
The  Assembly  sought  to  gain  the  fraternal  s^'mpathies 
of  the  Reformed  churches  on  the  (>>ntinent  also,  and  to 
that  end  addressed  to  them  circular  letters  which  drew 
forth  more  or  less  favorable  responses,  and  which  the 
king  endeavored  to  neutralize  by  issuing  a  manifesto  in 
Latin  and  English,  in  which  he  denied  the  intention 
charged  upon  him  of  re-establishing  the  papacy  in  his 
realm. 

The  opening  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  William 
Twisse,  who  had  been  chosen  prolocutor,  and  immedi- 
■atelv  thereafter  the  Assemblv  was  constituted  in  the 
•Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  The  meetings  continued  to  be 
held  in  this  chapel  till  after  the  arrival  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  and  were  chiefly  occupied  with  the  re- 
vision of  the  flret  fifteen  of  the  "Articles."  On  Sept. 
16  four  Scottish  ministers  and  two  lay  assessors  were, 
by  a  warrant  fnim  the  Parliament^  admitted  to  seats  in 
the  Assembly,  but  without  votes,  as  commissioners  from 
Che  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enant, binding  the  ecclesiastical  iKMlies  of  the  two  na- 
tions int4)  a  union,  had  been  passed  in  Scotland.  Aug.  17, 
was  subsequently  accepted  by  the  Westminster  Assem- 
))ly.  and  ordered  by  the  English  Parliament  to  be  print- 
ed. Sept,  21,  and  subscribed  Sept.  25,  when  the  House 
of  C/ommons,  with  the  Scottish  commissioners  and  the 
Westminster  Assemblv,  met  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mar- 
garet,  Westniinstor.  The  House  of  I^)rds  took  the 
**Covcnaiit"Oct.  15. 


The  manner  of  proceeding  is  thus  described  by  Bail- 
lie,  one  of  the  Scotch  commissioners:  **  We  meet  everr 
dav  of  the  week  but  Saturdav. . . .  Ordinarilv  there  win* 
be  present  about  threescore  of  their  divines.    These  sre 
divide<l  into  three  committees;  in  one  wliereuf  evenr 
man  is  a  member.     No  man  is  excluded  who  pleases  to 
come  to  anv  of  the  three.     Everv  committee,  as  th« 
Parliament  gives  order  in  writing  to  take  any  purpoM 
into  consideration,  takes  a  {wrtion,  and  in  their  after- 
utNin  meeting  prepares  matters  for  the  Assembly,  ^tM 
down  their  mind  in  distinct  propositions  with  texts  <»( 
Scripture.     After  the  prayer,  Mr.  Byfield,  the  scribe, 
reads  the  proiiositions  and  Scriptures,  whereupon  the 
I  Assembly  debates  in  a  most  grave  and  orderly  way. 
I  No  man  is  called  up  to  speak ;  but  who  stands  up  of  his 
own  acconl,  he  8|)eaks,  so  long  as  he  will,  without  inter- 
ruption. . . .  They  harangue  long  and  learnedly.    They 
study  the  questions  well  beforeliand,  and  pre|>are  their 
s|)eeches,  but  withal  the  men  are  exceedingly  prompt 
and  well-s|K)ken.    I  do  marvel  at  the  ver>'  accurate  and 
extemporal  replies  that  many  of  them  usually  make." 

The  question  of  Church  government  occasioned  the 
most  difficulty,  and  seemed  for  a  time  impotwible  tu  be  ? 
settled.  Manv  of  the  mo»t  learned  divines  who  were  < 
entirely  on  the  side  of  Parliament  were  yet  in  favor  uf  1 
what  they  termed  primitive  episcopacy,  or  the  systeniKs 
in  which  the  presbyters  and  their  president  govtme^.^ 
the  churches  in  common.  Then  there  were  the  Scotcb^" 
commissioners  and  the  more  radical  Puritans  who  wer»  ^ 
at  the  opposite  extreme;  and,  in  order  to  reach  a  coiv  -^ 
elusion,  these  differences  must  be  reconciled.  It  v 
accomplished  after  much  discussion  and  long  delay 
the  adoption  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government. 

The  subjects  relating  to  the  form  of  public  wor^lw  ^ 
and  the  statement  of  doctrines  occasioned  less  difficult  9. 
Early  in  1644  each  of  these  was  assigned  to  a  sna^ 
committee  for  the  preparation  of  materials,  afler  which 
they  were  to  be  brought  first  before  the  lai^^r  coio. 
mittee»  and  then  before  the  Assembly.     The  iMrrcfoy 
for  VvMic  Worship  was  prepared  in  1644,     The  qu«- 
tion  of  Church  Goventmrnt,  so  far  as  it  referret!  to  or- 
dination, was  submitted  to  Parliament  April  20,  l&M, 
and  ratified  bv  that  bodv  Oct.  2,  the  same  year.    This 
Directory  was  completed  during  the  following  year,  but 
the  printing  of  it  was  delayed  till  1647.     In  1645  to 
1646  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  elaborated,  and  finallv 
put  into  the  shape  in  which  it  is  still  printeil  in  Scot- 
land.    The  Larffer  Cafechunn  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
C-ommons  Oct.  22,  1647;  the  ^Shorter  Catechism^  Nov. 
25,  the  same  year.     In  the  autumn  of  1648  both  houses 
of  Parliament  ordered  the  printing  an<l  publishing  of 
the  Short f-r  Catechism^  but  the  House  of  Lonls  was  dis- 
continuocl  before  it  had  acted  on  the  Larger  CiUeckitm, 

The  other  papers  issued  by  the  Assembly  oMisitted 
only  of  admonitions  to  Parliament  and  the  nation,  con- 
troversial tracts,  letters  of  foreign  churches,  etc  The 
last  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  left  the  Assemblv  Nov. 
9, 1647.  On  Feb.  22,  1649,  after  it  had  held  U6S  sit- 
tings, lasting  each  from  9  o'clock  A.M.  to  2  P.M.  the 
Parliament,  by  an  ordinance,  changetl  what  remained 
of  the  Assembly  into  a  committee  for  trying  and  exam- 
ining ministers,  and  in  this  form  it  continued  to  hold 
weeklv  sittings  until  the  dissolution  of  the  "  Long  IV- 
liameiit,"  April  20, 1653. 

A  monthly  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  regularly 
held  in  union  with  the  houses  of  l*arIiaraenL  In  thii 
time  it  had  framed  and  adopted  a  complete  standard  of 
doctrine,  government,  and  worship  for  the  Reformed 
churchy  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Its  labors  were  ap- 
proved by  Parliament,  and  their  resulta  elevated  into 
laws  of  the  State,  though  with  certain  noodifications  ia 
the  disciplinary  arrangementa.  A  perfect  execatioo  of 
these  decrees  was,  however,  impossible,  because  a  large 
numl>er  of  the  English  people  adhered  to  the  Episcopal 
establishment  and  liturgy,  and  the  great  majoritT  of 
Irishmen  were  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Soodand 
alone  gave  them  an  unqualified  obedieooe,  whidi  has 
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been  continued  almost  intact  down  to  the  present  day. 
Fmm  Scotland  the  WestminBter  standards  were  trans- 
mit teti,  with  unimportant  moditications  of  statement, 
to  the  different  Preshvterian  boilies  of  North  America. 


Assembly,  and  that  Scripture  proofs  should  be  added  to 
the  Confession,  which  was  accordingly  done.  In  1647 
the  Confession  was  approved  by  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  the  form  in  which  it  had  passed  the  Assembly,  and 


After  completing  its  labors,  the  synod  was  perpetuated  it  was  ratified  afterwards  by  the  Scotch  ParliaroeDt, 

in  the  character  of  a  board  of  examination  and  ordina-  I  It  was  passed  by  the  Engliiih  Parliament  in  1648,  under 

tion  until  March  25, 1652,  when  the  dissolution  of  Par-  the  title  of  Articles  of  Chrigtiun  Reliyvm^  but  with  eer- 

liament  by  Cnimwell  ended  its  existence,  without  any  tain  changes.     The  basis  of  the  Confession  is  doubtle8» 

formal  adjournment  having  been  had.  those  Calvinistic  articles  which  are  supposed  to  have 

The  official  records  of  tlie  Assembly  are  supposed  to  U'en  prepared  by  Usher,  and  in  1615  were  adopted  by 

have  been  lost  in  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666,  the  convocation  of  the  Irish  Church, 
though  it  is  said  that  l3r.  McCrie,  the  younger,  recov-        In  the  formation  of  this  symbol  the  Assembly  at  first 

ered  a  portion  of  them.     Extensive  private  reports  by  undert(K)k  to  revise  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  An- 

members  of  the  synoti  are  yet  extant,  however,  e.  g.  glican  Church,  and  pn)ceede<i  with  that  work  until  fif- 

Lightfoot's  Jourmil  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Assembly  teen  articles  had  l>een  revamped  with  elements  of  a 

of  Divines  (Lond.  1824),  Robert  Baillie's  Letters^  B.m\  more  pronounced  Calvinistic  character  and  provided 

three  manuscript  volumes  of  (roodwin's  Notes,    Claren-  with  Scripture   proofs.     The  only  important  change 


don's  History  of  the  f*uritiin  ReMlUm  is  biassed  and  in- 
sufficienr :  but  Neal's  History  of  the  I*uritanSj  pt.  iii,  ch. 
ii-x,  has  a  very  full  and,  upon  the  whole,  trustworthy 
report.  See  also  Hetherington,  History  of  the  West- 
miastfr  Assembly  of  JHrines  (Edinb.  1843;  N.  V.  1856) ; 


made  in  this  process  was  the  omission  of  Article  Vllly 
conceniing  the  authority  of  the  three  oecumenical  sym- 
bols. The  intention  of  the  synod  was  to  ground  every 
statement  directly  on  Scripture  as  the  only  rule  of  faith, 
while  the  Church  of  England,  under  Edward  VI  and 


History  of  the  Westminster  Assemb/y  of  IHvines  (Presb.  Elizabeth,  concede<i  to  Catholic  tradition,  if  not  in  con- 
Board  of  Publ.,  Phila.  1841) ;  Minutes  of  the  Sessums  of  tiict  with  Scripture,  a  regulative  authority.  The  Scot- 
the  Wtstminster  Asi^ubly  of  Divines  (Edinb.  1874);  tish  commissioners,  however,  induced  the  Assembly  to 
Gillespie  (  Works^  vol.  ii ),  Notes  of  the  Proceedtngs  of  undertake  the  formation  of  an  entirely  new  symbol. 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  (ibid.  1844);  Fuller,  rAurcA  In  the  order  and  titles  of  many  of  its  chapters,  as  well 
Ifistttryt  and  Worthies  of  Euyland ;  Palmer,  Noncon'  as  in  the  language  of  whole  sections  or  subdivisions  of 
formists'  Afemoritil ;  Price,  History  of  Protestant  A'<m-  chapters,  an<l  in  many  single  phrases  occurring  through- 
eonformity ;  Hetherington,  History  of  the  Church  of  out  the  Confession,  the  'Westminster  di\nnes  seem  to 
Scotland;  Keid,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  have  followed  the  articles  adopted  by  the  Irish  convo- 
Irelund;  Stoughton j  Ecclesiastical  History  of  JCngland ;  cation.  They  very  seldom  determined  points  which 
Rutherford,  Letters ;  Hanbur>',  Historical  Memorials  of  that  body  had  left  open.  Their  purpose  was  to  express 
the  Independents;  Brook,  Lives  (f  the  Puritans;  Reed,  their  views  in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  objections  and 
Lives  of  the  WeMminster  IHvines;  Smith,  Lives  of  Kng-  secure  union  rather  than  division.  Hence  they  intro- 
Hsk  and  Scottish  Divines;  Wood,  Athena  Oxonienses;  duced  nothing  into  the  Confession  which  had  not  been 
Marsden,  JCarly  and  Later  Puritans;  McCrie,  Annals  taught  in  England.  Ireland,  and  Scotland  before. 
of  English  Presbytery ;  Stanley,  Memorials  of  Westmin-  The  Confession,  under  the  title  of  The  HuinMf  A  dvice 
ster  Abbey;  and  Skeats,  History  of  the  Free  Churches  of  the  Assemb/y  of  Divines  j  now  by  Authority  of  Parlia- 
of  En^^and,  mmt  sitting  at  Westminster ^  concerning  n  Ciofrs^non  of 

WestmiMtor  Catechism.    Thee  ..«  two  in  '?,f  •  f'-*"  ?""««■'  ']".  ^"^^  in  Dec..Ml..r  1646, 

number,  the  I^rgrr  CatechUm  being  designed  for  u«!  ""hout  Proo^  and  u.  May,  164.,  wih  ,.r..„f«  f.,r  the 

,,.        _u*     *u     oi  _^     f     *u    •     .      *•        r*u  use  of  the  houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Assembl  v.     A 

m  public  worship,  the  ortorfw  for  the  instruction  of  the  -  . .    ,    ^     ...              ^  ,       .     ...    .,      ,  .'      iT^ 

^        ™.,         iT      u^ii     „     .  *    »K^  11^1  n r>  4  copy  of  this  last  edition  was  taken  \o  Scotland  bv  the 

voung.  They  are  probablv,  next  to  the //ettte'*oero  Ca/*-  '•'..                .-         .    ^.        uii        •' 

-..    "*^v   —    *    -11     •   '  I  »«i  fD  f ^i«-*«J:u:— --  commissioners,  and  from  it  three  hundred  copies  were 

cffwm,  the  most  widely  circulated  of  Reformed  catechisms,  •  ,.  j  #•     ..             r^*     /.          14         n    .i.           aj> 

jj'^r    e       •»•    I   •              J    'J   II    r«  1  •  •  *•    -    I  pnnted  for  the  usc  of  twic  (fCiieral  Assembly  there.    Al- 
and differ  from  it  in  being  more  decidedlv  Calvinistic,  and  1      .    .                       J  U     aU  ..  I    J      •..                fcl-  ».   J  . 

,     .    ,  .               "       .       J  •  » *ii'  -ui^  •      1  *  t«r  being  approved  bv  that  bodv,  it  was  published  m 

more  logical  m  arrangement  and  intelhgible  in  state-  o    ,,     f     -Vu  *u     .\\      t  rr^,    r>    r    •        ^1.^  -.i 

menL    The  aubeUnce  of  the  queationa  i.  ateadilv  re-  ^'^^  ""^  'J*  !'"«  "'  TheC»«ff«um  of  faUh 

pealed  in  the  anawers.  and  the  uae  of  the  third  pirom  f.^ff  "P^,'?,  ""  '*'^'^  ''{.,?*""'l  *?'-  'P''  'j'"'' 

Umainuined  throughout.    The  Shorter  CaleckUm  ia  f"  "°"f*  of  Ummona  were  at.ll  conaidenng  .t,  a  Lon- 

,           .  ., "^    *..^  y   don  bookseller  brought  it  out  under  the  same  title  in- 

aimplv  an  abndgment  of  the /^/rflFifr.  „      ,                   '^         .              -.u  »u         •    •        e- 

'  •                "                           '^  1648,     In  the  same  year  it  was,  with  the  omission  of 

'Weatmiiuiter  Confession  of  Faith,  that  body  parts  of  ch.  xx  and  xxi  v,  and  the  whole  of  ch.  xxx  an<i 
of  doctrines  proposed  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  xxxi,  and  with  some  minute  verbal  alterations,  ap- 
ad(»pted  by  Parliament  in  1646  as  the  creed  of  the  Eng-  proved  by  the  tvrS  houses,  and  published  under  the  title 
lish  Church,  and  now  the  doctrinal  basis  of  almost  all  Articles  of  Christian  Relu/ion^  Approved  and  Passed  by 
Presbyterian  churches.  A  committee,  consisting  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  af\er  Advice  had  vsHh  the 
about  twenty-five  members,  was  appointed  by  the  As-  Assembly  of  Divines^  etc  But,  notwithstanding  this 
aembly  ^*to  prepare  matter  for  a  joint  Confession  of  legal  sanction,  the  latter  form  is  not  common;  and  the 
Faith"  about  Aug.  20, 1644.  The  matter  was  prepared,  Confession  continues  to  be  printed  in  Great  Britain  in 
in  part  at  least,  by  this  committee,  and  the  digesting  of  the  form  in  which  it  was  drawn  by  the  Assembly  and 
it  into  a  formal  draught  was  intrusted  to  a  smaller  com-  approved  by  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
mittee  on  May  12, 1645.  The  debating  of  the  separate  The  Confession  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  Calvinistic 
articles  bq^n  July  7, 1645,  and  on  the  following  day  a  symbols.  It  is  clear,  incisive,  compreme<l,  and  provided 
committee  of  three  (afterwards  increased  to  five)  was  throughout  with  Scripture  proofs.  It  treats  in  thirty- 
appointed  to  "  take  care  of  the  wording  of  the  Confes-  three  chapters  of  all  the  important  doctrines  of  Chris- 
8ion**a8  the  articles  should  be  adopted  in  the  Assembly,  tianity,  beginning  with  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule 
On  July  16  the  committee  reported  the  heads  of  the  of  faith,  and  ending  with  the  I.4ist  Judgment.  It  has 
Confession,  and  these  were  distributed  to  the  three  large  almost  entirely  superseded  the  Confessio  Scotica  of  1560, 
committees  to  be  elaborated  and  prepared  for  discussion,  and  is  in  use  among  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Great 
All  were  repeatedly  read  and  debated  in  the  most  thor-  Britain  and  its  colonies,  as  well  as  of  orthodox  ('ongre- 
ough  manner  possible  in  the  AH.*4<>nii>ly.  On  Sept.  25,  gationalists  and  Independents.  In  America  theConfe»- 
1644),  a  part  of  the  Confession  was  finally  passed,  and  on  sion  is  received  by  all  similar  bodies,  with  the  exception 
Dec.  4  the  remainder  received  the  sanction  of  the  As-  of  Article  III  of  ch.xxiit,  which  treats  of  the  civil  power^ 
sembl}',  when  the  whole  was  presented  to  the  Parlia-  and  is  altered  to  conform  to  American  conditions, 
ment.  That  body  onlere<l  the  printing  of  six  hundred  For  the  d(»ctrines  of  the  Confession  and  their  expo* 
copies  for  the  use  of  members  of  Parliament  and  of  the  sition,  see  Cunningham,  Historical  Theology  (1862); 
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Htxlge,  Commnitm-y  on  the  Confettsiim  of  Faith  (1869); 
Shaw,  ExjwsUi^i  of  the.  Westmvutter  Confession  of  Faith 
<  1 847) ;  Stark,  West  minster  Confession  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1864). 

Westminater  Directory  for  tiik  Pithlic  Wor- 
8iiir  OK  (ioi>  contains  no  fonniilas,  but  merely  fi^eneral 
directions  for  the  guidance  of  the  worshi})  of  the  Church. 
Parliament  subfltitutcd  this  IHrectory  for  the  Anglican 
liturgy,  but  the  latt«r  was  restored  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  II,  and  Scotland  alone  retained  the  Westminster. 

'WeatminBter  Form  of  Prbsbyterial  Church 

GOVERNMKNT    AND    OF    OrDINATION    OF    MINISTERS. 

The  members  of  the  synod  were  at  first  inclineil,  as 
a  general  thing,  to  content  themselves  with  rest4)ring 
apostolical  or  primitive  simplicity  in  the  Episcopal 
Church ;  l>ut,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners and  the  adoption  of  the  Solemn  f.Mtgue  and  Cov- 
^nanif  the  synod  became  predominantly  Presbyterian 
in  its  views.  The  Presbyterial  constitution  was  recog- 
nised as  originating  with  Christ  and  being  the  only 
scriptural  form  of  Church  organization.  Toleration  was 
«pposeil,  and  uniformity  was  strenuously  insisted  on. 
Liberty  of  conscience  was  stigmatized  as  the  outgrowth 
of  blameworthy  indifference  and  betrayal  of  the  truth. 
In  these  tenets  the  majority  was  zealously  opposed, 
however,  by  the  Independents  led  by  Dr.  Thomas  Good- 
win,  who  insisted  upon  the  divine  right  of  each  congre- 
gation to  govern  itself  under  the  Word  of  God;  and  by 
the  Erastians,  who  wished  to  relegate  the  power  to 
punish  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  offences  altogether 
to  the  secular  authorities,  and,  in  general,  advocated  the 
subordination  of  the  Church  to  the  State  as  the  only 
trustworthy  means  for  doing  away  with  spiritual  tyran- 
ny and  also  of  obviating  all  conflict  between  Church 
and  State.  The  leaders  of  the  Erastian  party  were  the 
celebrated  Orientalists  and  antiquarians  Lightfoot  and 
Selden,  etc  When  the  Presbyterian  party  prevailed, 
the  Independents  and  Erastians  withdrew  from  the 
synod ;  but  Parliament  adopte<l  the  Scotch-Presbyteri- 
an constitution  with  an  Erastian  proviso,  and  with  the 
•declaration  that  it  should  be  set  aside  if,  after  trial,  its 
provisions  should  be  found  impracticable.  The  event 
proved  that  England  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  Church 
organization.  Independency  and  other  forms  of  dis- 
aent  conquered  the  Westminster  Assembly  and  made 
an  end  of  all  its  endeavors  towards  conformity. 

'Weaton,  David,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  North  Middlebonmgh,  Mass.,  Jan.  26, 18;)6,  and 
was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of 
1859,  and  of  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  in  the 
class  of  1862.  Soon  after  graduating  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Pleasant  Street  Baptist  Church,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  where  he  remained  nearly  eight  years.  He 
resigned  on  account  of  his  health,  and  for  two  years 
was  the  principal  of  the  Worcester  Academy.  For  a 
short  time  he  was  pastor  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  from  which  place  he  removed  to  Ham- 
ilton, N.  Y*.,  having  accepted  an  appointment  as  profess- 
or in  Madison  University.  His  instruction  was  in  ec- 
clesiastical history  in  the  theological  department,  and 
civil  history  in  the  collegiate  department.  Aft«r  a  ser- 
vice of  two  years  and  a  half,  he  died,  Feb.  21,  1875. 
Dr.  Weston  published  a  revised  and  valuable  edition 
of  Backus's  History  of  the  Baptists  in  Neto  England, 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Weaton,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Roman 
<3atholic  divine,  was  bom  in  lA)ndon  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  He  spent  about  Ave  years  at  Oxford, 
studying  in  liineoln  C^illege  and  in  the  private  school 
of  Dr.  John  Chase;  studied  subsequently  six  years  at 
Home  and  some  time  at  Kheims;  taught  divinity  at  the 
latter  place  and  at  Douay  from  1592  until  about  1602; 
afterwards  went  on  a  mission  to  England,  where  be  re- 
mained some  time;  returned  to  Douay  in  1612;  became 
canon  of  the  collegiate  Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Bruges, 
in  Flanders,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  until  his 
death,  in  1634.     He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 


among  which  are,  InstitiUiones  de  TripUci  ffominiB  Of- 
Jicio^  ex  Notione  ipsius  Naturali,  Morally  ac  Thtologiea 
(1602)  '.—Trutll  of  Christian  Truth  by  the  RuUs  of  the 
Vertues  (Douay,  1614): — and  Theatrum  Vita  CivUisac 
Sacrm,  etc  (1626). 

'Weaton,  Hugo,  an  English  divine  of  the  16th 
century,  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire.  He  was  educated 
at  Baliol  College,  Oxford;  became  proctor  of  Oxford  in 
1537,  was  rector  of  Lincoln  College  in  1537-38,  elected 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity  in  1540,  became  nrcior 
of  St.  Botolph's  in  1543,  archdeacon  of  Cornwall  in  1547, 
dean  of  Westminster  in  1553,  archdeacon  of  Colchester 
in  the  same  year,  dean  of  Windsor  in  1556,  was  de- 
prived of  his  preferments  by  cardinal  Pole  for  alleged 
immorality  in  1557,  and  die«l  in  1558.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of,  Oratio  coram  Patribus  et  Clero,  Anwi  Primo 
Maria:  (1553) : — fHsptUatiotts  with  Cranmer,  Ridley^  and 
Latimer  in  the  Divinity  School,  Oxford  (1564).  See  Al- 
libone,  />»c<.  of  BriL  and  Amer,  A  uthttrs,  s.  v. 

"Weaton,  John  Equality,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Amherst,  N.  H.,  Oct.  13,  1796.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1822,  and  in  1827  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  East  Cambridge,  a  re- 
lation which  continued  until  his  death,  July  2,  1831. 
In  1819,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Tme,  he  started  the 
first  Baptist  newspaper  in  America,  the  Chritticm  Watck- 
man.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  PtUpit,  vi, 
713. 

"Weaton,  John  W.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  mini»^-> 
ter,  was  bom  near  Easton,  Md.,  Jan.  1,  1889.     He  wa^ 
converted  in  1856 ;  soon  began  preaching,  and  iu  186:^^ 
was  received  into  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  and  in  Lc 
worked  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity.     He  died  in  WiN 
mington,  Del.,  April  23, 1877.     Mr.  Weston  was  a  gCK^j 
preacher,  a  skilful  workman,  and  an  upright  noan.    See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1878,  p.  22. 

Weaton,  Stephen  (1),  an  English  prelate,  was 
born  at  Famborough,  Berkshire,  in  1665.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  King's  College,  Cam  bridge,  where  b« 
graduated  in  1686;  became  a  fellow  of  both  colleges;  wis 
for  some  time  assistant  and  then  under-master  of  Etun 
School;  became  vicar  of  Maple-Durham,  Oxfurdshiiv; 
was  collated  to  a  stall  in  Ely  in  1715;  became  arch- 
deacon of  Cornwall ;  was  consecrateil  bishop  of  Exeter 
Dec.  28, 1724 ;  and  died  Jan.  16, 1741  or  1742.  In  1749 
two  volumes  of  his  Sermons  appeared,  published  by 
bishop  Sherlock. 

"Weaton,  Stephen  (2),  an  English  clergyman 
and  Oriental  scholar,  was  bom  at  Exeter  in  1747.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Exeter  Coll<^gc,  Oxford ; 
became  fellow  of  his  college,  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England,  held  the  living  of  Mamhead  (1777-90),  that 
of  Hempston,  Devonshire  (1786-90),  and  afterwards  de- 
voted himself  to  Continental  travel  and  literature,  be- 
coming distinguished  as  a  classical  and  Oriental  schol- 
ar. He  died  in  London,  Jan.  8,  1830.  His  published 
works  include  translations  from  the  Chinese  and  Per- 
sian, Specimen  of  the  Conformity  of  the  Eurojtean  with 
the  Oriental  lAirvfuages  ( 1802) : — Fragments  of  Orietaai 
Literature  (1807) :— Sunday  l^^ssons  throughout  the  Year 
(1808-9)  '.—Specimen  of  a  Chinese  Dictionary  (1812)  :- 
Atmotations  tm  Certain  Passages  in  the  Psabns,  vrith 
Hebrew  and  Creek  Titles  (1824): — besides  several  works 
on  travel  See  (Lond.)  Gentleman's  Magagime,  1930,  i, 
370. 


Weaton,  William,  an  English  dergjman, 
bom  about  1700.  He  graduated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow,  and  was  many 
years  rector  of  Campden,  Gloucestershire,  where  he  died 
in  1 760.  lie  was  the  author  of,  Inquiry  into  the  RiyecHon 
of  the  Christian  Miracles  by  the  Heathen  {\lA^)i— Dis- 
sertations on  Some  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Wamders  of 
Antiquity  (1748)  '.^Safety  and  Perpetuity  of  the  British 
State  (1759) :— AVfc  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  {I7ei)  :- 
other  works. 
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967       WESTPHALIA,  PEACE  OF 


'Weatphal,  Oeorg  Chriatian  Erhard.  a  Prot- 
«8Unt  theologian  of  <iennany,  waD  born  in  1757  at 
Que<llinburg.  (le  studieti  at  Jena  and  Halle.  After 
completing  his  studies,  he  actfd  fur  some  time  as  pri- 
vate tutor.  In  1775  he  wa^  ap|)ointed  teacher  at  the 
Quedlinburg  gymnasium,  and  in  1779  was  called  as 
second  pastor  to  Halberstadt.  In  1785  he  went  to  Hal- 
le, was  made  member  of  consistory'  in  1805,  and  died 
Dec.  2,  18()8.  Besides  a  number  of  Sermons  which  he 
publisher!,  he  translated  the  histories  of  Liry  and  Vale- 
rius Maximus  into  German.  See  During,  Vie  deutschcn 
Kanzrlredner,  p.  566  sq.     (B.  P.) 

VTeatphal,  Joachim,  a  zealous  and  uncompro- 
mising Lutheran  polemic  and  Flacianist,  was  bom  at 
Hambui^  in  1510  or  1511.  He  was  educated  at  Wit- 
tenberg under  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  elsewhere, 
and  after  various  vicissitudes  settled,  in  1541,  as  pastor 
in  his  native  city.  When  the  disputes  consequent  on 
the  Leipsic  Interim  bn)ke  out,  he  united  with  Flacius 
and  his  party,  and  publisheil  his  tirst  work,  against 
Melancthon  and  Wittenberg,  under  the  title  Hi»t,  !'»- 
4vU  Aurei  Aaronis  Krod,  xxxiiy  ad  Nostra  Tanpora  et 
Contror.  A  ccommodata  (Magdeb.  1549).  A  second  work 
incident  to  the  Adiaphoristic  controversy,  and  discuss- 
ing the  advisability  of  allowing  the  adiaphora  as  a  less- 
er evil  than  rejecting  them,  issue<l  from  his  pen  in  the 
following  year,  entitled  Explicatio  Gentralii  SenterUiai 
quod  t  dtifAms  MalU  Minus  Kliffendum  sitj  ex  qua  Qui- 
ris  Eruditus  Intelligerf  Potest  quod  in  Contror.de  Adi- 
<tph,  Hequendum  aut  Fugieiulum  sit.  In  the  Osiandrian 
dbputes  he  was  associated  with  Johann  Aepin  in  the 
judgment  returned  by  Hamburg,  etc,  theologians  to 
<iuke  Albert  of  Prussia  on  Osiander's  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication (Magdeb.  1553).  It  is  also  probable  that  in  the 
MajoriMtic  controversy  he  composed  the  harsh  opinion 
of  the  Hamburg  theologians  respecting  Major's  doctrine 
of  the  necessity'  of  good  works  to  salvation.  His  prin- 
cipal field  of  battle,  however,  was  the  sacramental  dis- 
pute, in  which  he  defended  extreme  Lutheran  ortho- 
doxy against  Swiss  and  Philippist  latitudinarianism. 
Peter  Martyr  had  denied  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  elements  of  the  Lord's  supper,  at  Oxford,  1549, 
and  Calvin  and  Farel  avowed  similar  views  in  the  Con- 
census  Tiffurensis  of  that  year,  issued  by  them  in  con- 
junction with  the  clerg}'  of  Zurich.  An  extract  from 
Martyr's  lectures  was  soon  afterwards  publishe<l  (Tiguri, 
1552)  by  J.  Wolphius,  in  which  the  editor  claimed  that 
Luther's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper  had  been  thor- 
oughly destroyed.  Westphal  at  once  issued  in  reply, 
and  also  as  an  attack  upon  the  Philippists,  who  agreed 
more  nearlv  with  the  Swiss  than  the  I^theran  view,  a 
Farrago  . . .  Opinionum  de  Coma  Domini^  etc.  (Magdeb. 
1552).  In  1558  he  repeated  the  effort  by  publishing 
Recta  Fides  de  Ccena  Domini  ex  Verbis  Apostoli  Pauli 
et  EvanprL  (ibid.).  At  this  juncture  Mary  of  England 
hail  expelled  the  congregation  of  French  and  Nether- 
laiKlisb  exiles  formed  by  John  h.  Lasco  in  London,  and 
they  were  seeking  a  refuge  in  North  (vermany,  which 
was  everywhere  denied  them.  Westphal  held  a  disputa- 
tion with  Micronius,  one  of  their  preachers,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly zealous  in  opposing  them.  In  1554  he  pub- 
lished a  third  book  against  the  Reformed  doctrines  of 
the  sacrament  under  the  title  Collect anea  Sentent,  I), 
A  ureL  A  ugmstin.  de  Cana  Ihymini,  etc.,  in  which  he  tried 
to  show  that  the  Swiss  view  has  no  support  in  the  ut- 
terances of  Augustine.  This  work,  reinforced  by  in- 
dignation growing  out  of  the  author's  treatment  of 
a  Lasco  and  his  Reformed  adherents,  drew  out  a  reply 
from  Cal\-in,  under  date  of  Nov.  28, 1554  {Ihfensio  Sa- 
na et  Orfkodoxa  Doctr,  de  Sacrtiment,  etc),  which  was 
written  in  a  style  of  proud  and  haughly  depreciation 
of  the  adversary  il  was  designed  to  demolish.  A  rapid 
interchange  of  writings  followed,  in  the  course  of  which 
Lasco,  Bullinger,  and  Beza  became  involve<i  in  the 
dispute.  As  a  final  effort  to  defeat  his  opponents, 
Westphal  wrote  to  various  churches  in  l^mer  Saxony 
to  Boite  them  io  a  league  against  the  Switzers,  and  re- 


ceived from  many  of  them  statements  of  their  belief, 
which  he  published  under  the  title  Confessio  Fidei  de 
Eucharistia  Sacramento,  etc.  (Magdeb.  1557).  The 
leaders  of  the  strict  Lutheran  (>arty,  e.  g.  Hrcntius,  An- 
drea, Schnepf,  Paul  von  Eitzcn,  etc.,  also  came  to  his 
support.  After  1560  Westphal  withdrew  from  the  are- 
na of  religious  controversy.  He  acted  as  superintend- 
ent of  Hamburg  from  1562  to  1571,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  appointed  to  that  'office.  He  died  Jan.  16, 
1574.  See  the  Corpus  Re/ormatorum  (ibid.  1840^2),  ed. 
Bretflchneider,  voL  vii,  viii,  ix ;  Gieaeler,  Kirchcngesch, 
(Bonn,  1858),  iii,  2, 1 ;  MoUer,  FUntburg,  Cintbria  Lite- 
rata  (Hanau,  1744),  p.  641-649;  Herzog,  Rmt-Encykiop, 
8.  v. 

Weatphalia,  Peace  of  (also  known  at  the  Peace 
of  MOnstcr),  This  title  designates  the  treaty  which 
brought  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (q.  v.)  to  a  conclusion 
in  1648,  and  which  was  drawn  up  in  the  Westphalian 
cities  of  MUnster  and  Osnaburg.  The  Peace  of  Prague, 
May  20  (80),  1635,  concluded  between  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand II  and  the  elector  John  George  of  Saxony,  was 
designed  to  extend  amnesty  to  Protestants  over  the 
whole  empire,  excepting  Bohemia,  the  Palatinate,  and 
various  individual  princes  and  nobles  (see  the  imperial 
patent  of  June  12, 1685) ;  but  these  exceptions,  and  the 
successes  of  the  Swedish  armies,  t<^ther  with  the  di- 
rect intervention  of  France  in  the  war,  prevented  the 
consummation  of  the  proposed  peace,  and  constrained 
the  emperor  to  convoke  a  general  diet  to  meet  at  Ratia- 
bon  in  1840.  A  more  important  congress  of  deputies 
from  the  different  contending  powers  was  asaembledi 
however,  at  about  the  same  time  in  Hamburg,  whoae 
deliberations  resulted  in  the  signing  of  preliminaries  of 
peace,  Dec  15  (25),  1641.  The  settling  of  these  pre- 
liminaries was  rendered  difficult  by  the  conflicting  views 
of  the  French  and  Swe<les,  and  the  suspicions  they  en- 
tertained respecting  each  other;  and  the  preliminaries 
themselves  merely  designated  the  places  and  dates  for 
the  holding  of  a  definite  peace  convention,  and  deter- 
mined rules  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  safe-con- 
duct and  powers  of  deputies.  The  sanction  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  empire  and  of  the  emperor  himself 
to  these  arrangements  was  not  obtained  until  1644,  and 
the  proposed  congress  was  delayed  until  April,  1645. 
The  representatives  of  the  emperor,  the  states  of  the 
empire,  and  the  Swedes  met  at  Gsnaburg,  and  those 
of  the  emperor,  the  French,  and  other  foreign  powers 
at  MUnster.  Each  convention  was  to  become  a  party 
to  whatever  decisions  might  be  reached  in  either  place, 
and  neither  convention  was  authorized  to  conclude  a 
separate  peace.  The  negotiations,  which  were  protract- 
ed during  more  than  three  years,  were  greatly  influenced, 
of  course,  by  the  var^'ing  fortunes  of  the  war,  which  was 
incessantly  pro8ecute<1 ;  but  the  Osnaburg  convention 
succeeded  in  settling  terms  of  peace,  Aug.  8,  and  the 
Mllnster  convention  reached  a  like  conclusion,  Sept.  17, 
1648.  'Ihe  treaty  was  then  adopted  and  signed  in  a 
general  assembly  of  Itoth  conventions,  Oct.  14  (24),  1648. 
Spain  and  the  Tnited  Netherlands  had  previously  (Jan. 
20  [30].  1648)  reached  an  agreement  at  MUnster  by 
which  the  independence  of  the  latter  country  was  rec- 
ognised and  its  league  with  (rermany  dissolved.  The 
independence  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  already  pro- 
nounced by  the  Peace  of  Basle,  Sept  22, 1499,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 

The  provisions  of  this  peace  belong  to  our  field  only 
in  so  far  as  they  involve  religious  or  ecclesiastical  in- 
terests.   In  these  respects  they 

1.  Ordain  that  the  demands  of  France,  Sweden,  and 
Hesse-Cassel  be  satisfied.  This  confirmed  the  sapremacv 
of  France  over  the  cities  of  Mets,  Tool,  and  Verdon,  ana 
evubllsbed  it  over  Alsace  and  the  principality  of  Hagenao. 
Swerlen  obtained  Jarisdiction  over  Pomerania  and  the 
archbishopric  of  Bremen.  These  arrangements  involved 
a  trsnsfer  of  ecclesiastical  power  also,  thoneh  with  cefw 
tain  exceptions  which  were  particularly  specTfled. 

S.  Compensate  Brandenborg,  Mecklenburg,  and  Bmns- 
wick-LHueborg  for  territory  lost  by  the  arrangement  made 
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to  satisfy  France,  etc.,  knd  thereby  bring  aboat  similar 
ecclesiastical  changes  as  are  above  describied. 

3.  Declare  a  general  amnesty  and  re^tltntion  of  ecclesi- 
astical property.  The  year  1618  was  agreed  npon  as  the 
fear  to  whoM  conditions  a  return  should  be  made ;  but 
n  the  application  of  this  rale  important  exceptions  were 
made,  by  which  the  Roman  Catholic  party  was  beueflted. 
A  m^oritj  of  the  elect«irs  was  secured  to  this  party ;  a 
portion  of  the  Palatinate  was  transferred  to  Bavaria  in 
the  same  interest;  and  a  somewhat  similar  disposition 
was  made  of  Badeu-Darlach.  In  the  herediUry  sutes 
of  Austria  the  amnesty  was  practically  deprived  of  all  ef- 
fect by  the  numerous  clauses  and  provisos  with  which  it 
was  hampered.  Wiirtemberg,  on  the  other  hand,  secured 
the  return  of  all  Church  property  of  which  it  had  been  de- 
prived as  a  Protestant  titate.  Mecklenburg  also,  and  a 
number  of  estates  which  had  been  excepted  from  the  am- 
nesty of  Prague,  were  benefited  by  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia. A  st)ecial  provision  ordered  that  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal statns  of  all  adherents  to  the  Augsburg  Confession 
should  be  conformed  to  the  conditions  of  16m. 

4  Arrange  for  the  removal  of  occasions  for  dispute 
between  churches.  To  this  end  the  treaty  of  Passau 
(1552)  and  the  religl<>us  peace  of  Augsburg  were  ratified, 
adherents  to  the  Reformed  confessions  were  accorded 
equal  recogruition  with  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  rights  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  were 
plsced  npon  an  equal  footing;  the  right  to  the  posses- 
sion of  church  property  was  accorded  to  the  party  which 
held  puch  property  on  Jan.  1, 1624 ;  the  traditional  right 
of  reformation  within  their  own  territories  claimed  by 
rulers  was  regulated,  and  also  the  statns  of  persons  who 
belonged  to  one  Church  while  the  government  under 
which  they  lived  adhered  to  another  faith ;  and  the  lim- 
its of  eccle^iar<tica1  jnrisdiciion  were  particularly  defined. 

6,  Do  ^way  with  political  abuses  growing  out  of  the 
preference  previously  accorded  the  Roman  Catholic  over 
the  Protestant  Church.  The  according  of  territorial  sov- 
ereignty to  the  different  rulers  impairKU  the  summtim  vm- 
perinm  previonslv  ;i scribed  to  the  empen)r,  esi)ecially  as 
similar  riglita  and  privileges  were  bestowed  «)n  the  cities, 
etc,ofthecmpire(**communitatilmseipagisimmediatls"). 

6.  Take  measures  for  the  execution  of  the  ireaty  and  ttie 
preservation  of  the  peace. 

The  emperor  issued  etlicts  designed  to  give  effect  to 
the  treaty  Nov.  7,  1648,  and  the  parties  to  the  treaty 
exchanged  the  documents  involved  in  its  consumma- 
tion Feb.  8, 1G49.  The  leaders  of  the  respective  armies 
also  had,  since  the  close  of  1648,  conducted  negotiatiims 
at  Prague  looking  titwards  a  realization  of  the  i)eace, 
and  this  led  to  a  congress  at  Nuremt>erg  at  which  the 
three  estates  of  the  empire  (electors,  princes,  and  cities) 
were  represented,  and  which  passed,  June  16,  I6.7O,  a 
general  recess  of  execution.  The  pa{>al  legate,  cardinal 
Fabius  Chigi,  had  protested  against  the  peace,  Oct.  14 
and  26,  ami  Innocent  X  followed  with  the  bull  Zt'io 
Ditnvut  /)ti  of  Nov.  26, 1648.  It  is  asserte<i  that  these 
protest»s  were  only  designed  to  |)erform  a  duty  which 
the  {)opc  owed  to  his  position  and  his  couHcicnce,  since 
thev  could  under  no  circumstances  exercise  anthorita- 
tive  influence  over  the  execution  of  the  peace.  The 
treaty  was  confirmed  l)y  the  diet  of  16r>4  and  often  af- 
terwards. Its  execution  was,  as  res}>ects  particulars, 
secured  only  through  many  disputes,  ami  its  provisions 
have  of^en  been  violated ;  but  it  has  preserved  its  au- 
thority in  general  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  very  copious  literature  may  be  found  collected 
in  the  list  of  Putter,  in  Literafur  J.  StiutUrechU,  ii,  420 
sq.,  492  S4|. ;  iii,  69  sq. ;  iv,  128  84j.,  140 ;  id.  GHst  d,  west- 
phdL  FriedenHf  p.  77,  a  complement  of  Senckenberg, 
Dartl.  d,  weMphdL  Friedeng  (Frankfort- on -the- Main, 
1804) ;  Woltmann,  Gesch,  tL  wtstphdL  Friedetia  (Leips. 
1808, 2  vols. 8vo).  For  sources  see  Meiern,  Acta  Pads 
Pubiica^  oder  iresfphdi.  Friedemverhandlmigfn  u,  Ge.' 
schicJife  (Hanov.  and  (iott.  1734-36);  id.  Acta  Pacts 
Execnt.  Piiblica^  etc  (Nnremb.  1736  sq.),  and  index  to 
l)0th  collections;  id.  A  eta  Comitalia  Ratishon,  A  nno  1654 
(1738  m{.  );  id.  Instriimentn  Pacis,etc,  (Gott.  1738  fol.), 
preface;  Urkunden  dfr  Friedensxchlusxe  zu  Munster  u. 
Osnabriicky  etc.  (Zurich,  1848).— Herzog,  Real- Ency- 
Idop,  s.  V. 

Wetenhall  (orVSTettenhall),  Edward,  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  was  t>oni  at  Lichfield  in  1636.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford;  became  rector  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  minister  of  I»ngeombe ;  can- 
on residentiary  of  E.xeter  in  1667;  removed  to  Ireland 


in  1672 ;  became  bishop  of  Cork  and  Rom  in  1678;  wii 
translated  to  Kilrnore  in  1699 ;  and  died  in  London  ia 
1713.  He  published,  Method  and  Order  fttr  Prwate 
Pevotian  (1666)  '.—Scripture  A  ufheniic  and  Faith  Cer^ 
tain:— View  of  Our  Lords  Passion  (1710):— and  other 
works.     See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  utkorty 

8.  V. 

'Wetherell,  William,  an  English  clergyman,  wit 
bom  in  1600.  and  became  minister  at  Scituate  in  l(>iO, 
in  which  capacity  he  continued  until  his  death  in  1684. 

VSTetherill,  Samukl^  a  preacher  of  the  .S«»riety  of 
Free  Quakers,  was  l>orn  at  iiurlin^ton,  N.  J.,  in  171S, 
and  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  early  youth,  where  be 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a  prominent 
manufacturer  of  that  city  as  well  as  a  preacher.  He 
wrote.  Ah  ApaUnfy  for  the.  Rrlu/iotis  Socurty  called  Fret 
Quakers : — a  tract  on  the  FHcimly  of  Christ: — and  other 
works.     See  Allibone,  Dict^  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthorsy, 

8.  V. 

'Wetmore,  Izrahiah,  an  American  clergyman, 
was  bom  in  1729.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1748 ;  became  minister  at  Huntington,  Conn. ;  and  died 
in  1798.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  ami  A  mer,  Am^ 
thorsj  s.  V. 

'Wetmore,  James,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy-— 
man,  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1714.     Hee— 
was  ordaiue<l  the  first  Congregational  minister  in  Nortl^^ 
Haven,  Conn.,  in   November,  1718,  but  in  September.;^. 
1722,  declared  in  favor  of  the  Church  of  England.     H^ 
immediately  went  to  England,  obtained  unlers,  and  re — 
turned  in  1723  as  catechist  and  assistant  to  the  Rev-. 
William  Vesev  of  New  York.     In  1726  he  became  reo- 
tor  of  the  Church  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  un- 
til his  death,  May  15,  1760.     He  published  Quabrrism 
a  Jmlicud  Infatuation,  and  other  controversial  worici 
See  Sprague,  A  mtals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  16. 

"Wette,  WiLHBLM  Martin  Lebkkkciit  de,  an  em- 
inent German  theologian  and  critic,  was  bom  Jan.  12^ 
1780,  at  Ulla,  near  Weimar,  where  his  father,  Joh.  Aii- 
gustin,  was  pastor.  He  began  his  pursuit  of  learning 
at  a  time  when  (rerman  literature  was  in  its  highest 
glory,  and  in  a  region  where  its  foremost  represenutives 
sojourned.  In  the  school  at  ButtsUidt  he  was  greatly 
emlmrrassed  by  lack  of  money.  Thence  he  went  to  the 
gymnasium  at  Weimar,  where  Bottiger  was  rector  and 
Herder  ephorus.  His  theological  counK  was  taken  at 
Jena,  where  Gricsbach,  and  still  more  Paulus,  exercised 
a  stimulating  intluence  over  him,  and  devclo|>ed  in  him 
a  taste  for  independent  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

De  Wette^s  earliest  essay  in  literature  was  a  critical 
ilisMeriation  on  the  hook  of  Deuteronomy  (Jena,  1805\ 
and  his  next,  Cntttribufiatis  to  Sew^Test,  Introductum 
(Beitrdfff  znr  Einleitung  in  das  X,  T.),  In  these  works 
De  Wette  abandoned  the  attempt  to  explain  the  mira> 
cles  of  Scripture  as  natural  occurrences,  and  took  the 
ground  that  they  are  mythical  events.  To  establish 
this  position  he  undertook  to  show  that  the  historical 
iKMiks  of  the  Bible  are  of  much  more  recent  origin  than 
ecclesiastical  tradition  teaches ;  that  especially  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  c<miposed  of  fragments,  the  earliest  of  which 
originateii  in  the  time  of  David,  and  the  latest,  the  book 
of  Deutenmomy  itself,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah;  and  that 
many  persons*  were  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  these 
bookii.  As  J.  S.  Vater,  of  Halle,  had  just  published  sim- 
ilar opinions,  De  Wette  was  obliged  to  revise  his  bi»ok 
and  delay  its  publication  until  1806,  when  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Beit  rage  ins  A  lie  Test,  appeared.  The  second 
volume  appeared  in  1807,  and  was  remarkable  for  its 
development  o4  the  theory  that  the  Chronicles  are  not 
drawn  from  the  same  source  in  which  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings  originate;  but  that  the  writer  of  the 
Chronicles  had  made  use  of  Samuel  and  Kings  so  far  at 
they  couhl  serve  his  purpose,  and  had  arbitrarily  il* 
tered  and  made  additions  to  them  in  the  interests  of 
the  Levitical  hierarchy;  and  for  the  nuumer  in  whick 
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these  conclusions  are  made  to  react  upon  the  credibility 
of  the  Pentateuch.  He  nevertheless  persisted  in  main- 
taining the  sacredness  of  tlie  Scripture  histories,  even 
in  their  mythical  form,  and  insisted  that  no  miserable 
pragmatism  should  be  allowed  to  destroy  their  sacred- 
ness. He  declared  truth  to  be  the  great  law  of  history, 
and  the  love  of  truth  to  be  the  historian's  first  qualifica- 
tion ;  but  truth  was  for  him  an  ideal,  poetic  abstraction, 
which  had  no  place  either  in  the  rationalism  or  the  su- 
pranaturalism  of  those  days.  His  views  upon  this  sub- 
ject are  given  in  the  article  BeUrdgt  zur  Charakterutik 
des  I/ebraigmuSj  in  the  Studien  which  he  edited  in  com- 
mon with  Creuzer  and  Daub  (1807).  He  places  himself 
on  the  side  of  those  who  believe  in  revealed  religion, 
and  regards  Christ  as  the  true  Redeemer  and  the  cen- 
tral fact  in  revelation. 

In  1807  De  Wette  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Heidelberg  after  having  served  as  tutor  at  Jena,  and 
having  receive<l  the  doctorate  of  philosophy.  In  1811 
he  published  a  commentary'  on  the  book  of  Psalms  (edi- 
tions in  1823,  1829,  and  1836),  in  which  he  denied  the 
Davidic  authorship  of  a  number  of  psalms  previously 
ascribed  to  David ;  applied  the  references  made  in  cer- 
tain psalms,  by  the  current  exegesis,  to  the  person  of 
Christ  to  less  distant  historical  events;  and  assigne<l  a 
later  date  than  was  usually  assumed  to  the  i*salms  gen- 
erallv.  He  was  himself  constrained  to  feel  that  his 
work  was  not  conducive  to  devotional  effects,  and  sub- 
sequently modified  many  of  its  statements,  besides  writ- 
ing a  supplement  on  the  devotional  exposition  of  Psalms 
(Hcidelb.  1837).  He  demands  a  strictly  scientific  ex- 
position, and  emphatically  denounces  all  "  play  of  pious 
ingenuity."  Christ  is,  in  his  view,  not  foretold  as  a  his- 
torical personage  in  the  Psalms,  though  many  ideal  de- 
scriptions are  there  furnished  which  may  be  utilized 
fur  Christological  purposes.  In  1810  he  was  called  to 
the  then  newly  founded  University  of  Berlin,  where 
Schleiermacher  became  his  colleague  and  his  colaborer 
in  the  endeavor  to  secure  a  theology  which  might  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  both  faith  and  science,  though  they 
differed  widely  as  respects  the  application  of  methods. 
ISchleiermacher  insisted  on  a  strict  separati(»n  of  philos- 
oph}'  from  theol(^y,  yet  persistently  made  use  of  phi- 
losophy;  De  Wette,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeded  fn>m 
the  theistic  standpoint  of  Kant's  criticism,  and  also  co- 
incided with  Jacobi  in  his  theory  of  the  feelings  in  re- 
ligion. In  methodology  he  wholly  followed  the  philos- 
ophy of  Fries.  Knowledge  and  faith  are  by  him  sharp- 
ly distinguished  fnim  each  other — the  former  being  a 
matter  of  the  understanding,  and  lieing  concerned  with 
finite  things  only.  Infinite  things  are  to  be  apprehend- 
ed by  faith  acting  under  the  form  of  feeling  (devotion, 
enthusiasm,  resignation).  The  religious  consciousness 
is  accordingly  H>sthetical  in  character.  The  infinite  is 
symbolically  manifested  in  the  finite,  and  the  historical 
revelation  must  be  conceived  of,  in  consequence,  as  a 
symboL     This  he  held  to  be  true  of  miracles  also. 

l>e  Wette's  critical  labors,  in  this  period  of  his  life, 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  exegesis  and  reached 
over  into  systematic  theology.  In  1817  he  published 
the  f^hrfmvh  tier  huf.-krif,  Einleitvnff  in  die  kanon,  w. 
apokrifph,  liUchtT  dfs  Alien  Test,,  which  may  be  re- 
garde<i  as  the  consummation  of  his  critical  progress.  It 
fMssed  through  seven  editions,  and  was  rated  by  De 
Wette  as  the  moct  finished  of  the  productions  of  his 
pen.  In  1826  the  ci»mplementary  Kitdeittinff  in  ditf  Xeve 
Test,  appeared  (6th  e<t.  1 860).  Earlier  than  both  of  these 
Introductiitns  was  his  Lehrbuch  der  hebt\-Jiid,  Arvha- 
ofe;^,etcrLei(w.  1814. 1830, 1842):  and  earlier  still  the 
Commentatin  de  Morte  Jesii  Christi  Kxputtoria  (1813). 
In  this,  his  first  Ixnik  in  doctrinal  theology,  he  assailed 
the  orthodt>x  view  of  the  aKmement  from  a  new  direc- 
tion. He  represented  the  death  of  .lesus  as  the  una- 
voidable consequence  of  his  moral  action,  and  as  unex- 
pected, but  grandly  met  when  it  was  at  hand.  The 
philoaophical  principles  on  which  De  Wette's  theolog- 
iesl  lyiteai  was  built  are  developed  best  of  all  in  his 


little  work  Ueber  Religion  u.  Theologie,  etc  (Berlin,  1815 
and  1821).  The  first  part  of  his  book  on  Christian  doc- 
trine appeared  in  1813,  and  was  devoted  to  Bible  doc- 
trines and  pervaded  by  the  principle  of  **  historical  de- 
velopment.'' In  1816  he  published  part  ii,  on  ecclef^ias- 
tical  doctrines.  In  Bible  doctrine  he  distinguished  be- 
tween Hebraism  and  Judaism  in  the  Old  Test.,  and  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  teaching  of  the  a|>otitles  in 
the  New.  Church  doctrine  was  not,  to  his  thinking,  a 
finished  product,  which  could  undergo  no  alteration  and 
be  developed  no  further;  he  saw  in  it  simply  a  bond 
of  union  which  binds  together  those  who  are  m€ml>ers 
of  the  Church,  but  which  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
theologian  despite  every  advance  that  may  be  made. 
The  presentation  of  Church  doctrine,  however,  in  these 
books,  was  simply  that  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The 
author's  own  system  was  not  given  to  the  public  until 
1846.  In  1819  the  I^hrbuch  der  Dogrimtik  was  followed 
by  a  Chrittliche  Sitteidehre  (jChiistictn  Ethics)  in  two 
parts,  the  former  of  which  contained  the  system  of  eth- 
ics, and  the  latter  the  history  of  ethics.  In  this  book 
De  Wette  turned  aside  from  the  beaten  track,  in  that 
he  did  not  regard  Christian  ethics  as  a  mere  aggrega- 
tion of  moral  prescriptions,  but  as  a  life  having  its  root 
in  a  Christian  disposition  of  the  heart.  His  views  in 
this  field  are  still  further  exhibited  in  the  article  Kri- 
tische  I'tbersicht  der  Avshildvfig  der  theolog,  JSittertlehre 
in  dt-r  erongfi'lvth,  Kirche  siit  Calia-tus,  in  the  Theolog, 
Zeitschrijt  of  1819  and  1820  (edited  by  himself,  Schleier- 
macher, and  LUcke).  His  publbhed  views  upon  this 
subject  fairly  reflected  his  own  theological  character. 
He  combined  in  himself  most  intimately  the  scientific 
and  the  practical  ethical  character.  His  whole  being 
was  enlisted  in  the  endeavor  to  work  a  moral  renova- 
tion of  the  Grerman  people,  and  a  restoration,  on  a  large 
Rcale,  of  a  Christian  community  in  the  land.  Unable 
to  use  the  pulpit,  he  drew  up  a  number  of  pamphlets 
and  articles  for  periodicals  (1815-19).  which  Mere  very 
infiucntial  and  became  quite  popular.  This  constant 
endeavor  to  introduce  his  ethical  views  into  the  rela- 
tions of  practical  life  brought  upon  him  the  censure  of 
the  government  on  the  occasion  when  the  Krlangen 
theological  stuiliMit  Karl  Sand,  a  member  of  the  Jena 
Burschen8chf{ft  as  well,  startled  the  (Jerman  world  by 
assassinating  the  dramatist  August  von  Kotzebue  under 
the  impulse  of  an  enthusiastic  patriotism  (March  23, 
1819).  Kotzebue  had  been  strongly  opposed  to  the 
success  of  the  liberal  movement  then  being  made.  De 
Wette  addresseil  to  the  mother  of  this  misgui<led  youth 
a  paper  in  which  he  condemned  the  murder  as  illegal, 
immoral,  and  antagonistic  to  all  moral  law,  but  at  the 
same  time  characterized  the  motives  from  which  the 
action  sprang  as  a  most  encouraging  sign  of  the  times; 
in  explication  of  which  idea  he  afterwards  adduced  Jean 
Paul's  judgment  of  Charlotte  Corday.  In  conse<|uence 
of  having  written  this  letter  he  was,  despite  the  inter- 
vention of  the  academical  senate  in  his  behalf,  dismissed 
from  his  professorship  by  command  of  the  king.  Oct.  2, 
1819.  He  declined  a  sum  of  money  offered  him  in  com- 
pensation, and  retired  to  Weimar  to  undertake  an  edi- 
tion of  Luther's  writings  {Luther's  Briefe,  Sendschreiben 
und  /?«/«iitcti),  of  which  vol.  i  appeared  in  1825,  and  the 
final  volume  (v)  in  1828.  A  snpplementarj'  volume  was 
published  by  Seidenmann  in  1866.  This  was  the  first 
comprehensive  and  complete  edition  of  Luther's  works 
ever  published,  and  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  earn  fi»r  its 
author  the  fame  of  scholarship.  In  1822  he  puhliched 
the  didactic  romance  Theodor,  oder  des  Zveiftrs  HViAe, 
to  which  Th(»luck  replied  in  1823  with  his  Wahre  Weih^ 
des  Ztreiflers, 

In  1821  measures  were  taken  by  St.  Catharine'* 
Church  in  Brunswick  to  secure  De  Wette  as  its  pastor; 
but,  before  the  arrangement  was  completed,  a  call  to 
the  theological  professonhip  of  Basle  was  extended, 
which  he  accepted.  Here  he  not  only  taught  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  students,  but  also  lectured  in  weekly 
evening  assemblies  where  the  cultured  people  of  thiii 
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place  were  his  constant  auditors.  In  this  way  he  cov- 
•ered  a  course  of  ethics,  and  another  on  the  nature,  man- 
ifestations, and  influence  of  religion ;  both  of  which  were 
published  (Berlin,  1823  sq.  and  1827).  He  also  gave 
himself  steadily  to  pulpit  labor,  in  which  he  had  never 
regularly  engaged  during  his  earlier  years,  and  published 
■five  volumes  of  sermons  (1825-29),  which  were  supple- 
mented by  a  sixth  volume  published  after  his  death 
(1849).  He  wan.  however,  simply  a  teacher  in  the  pul- 
pit—never  an  orator ;  and  yet  the  pulpit  reacted  upon 
the  lecture-room,  and  led  him  into  the  study  of  theoret- 
ical homiletics,  the  fruit  of  which  appears  in  his  val- 
uable work  Andeutungen  Uber  BUdung  u.  BerufsthiUvf' 
Jceit  der  Geistlichm^  etc  He  also  attempted  catechetical 
works,  but  without  gaining  the  popular  ear. 

During  De  Wette's  stay  at  Basle  the  practical  ele- 
ment in  his  character  was  more  energetically  developed, 
and  introduced  a  noteworthy  change  in  his  religious 
life.  He  learned,  in  contact  with  different  pe(»ple,  to  ai>- 
preciate  various  forms  of  religious  manifestation  which 
had  formerly  repelled  him,  and  his  polemical  tendency 
gave  way  to  an  irenical  disposition  as  his  years  ad- 
vanced. He  instituted  a  (rriecfu^nrerein  in  182.5,  whose 
object  was  the  advancement  of  the  moral  and  religious 
welfare  of  the  newly  Uberate<l  Greeks,  and  aided  in 
-the  founding  of  a  branch  GttstaV'Adtdf  V'erein  for 
Switzerland  (ProtestatU.-kirchI,  Hul/sperein),  He  was 
Ghargc<l,  in  consequence,  with  being  a  convert  to  eccle- 
siastical orthodoxy;  but  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  he  never  changed  the  views  he  had  a(k>pted  in 
-earlier  life.  He  persisted  in  advocating  the  utmost  in- 
dependence in  theological  thinking,  and  in  regarding 
religion  as  a  life  rather  than  a  creed;  but  testified  that 
lie  knew  **  that  none  other  name  under  heaven  is  given 
among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved  but  that  of 
Jesus,  the  Crucifieil  One.**  In  addition  to  his  profes- 
sional employments,  De  Wette  took  an  amateur  inter- 
est in  art.  He  did  not  condemn  the  drama  as  immoral, 
and  had  even  published  a  drama  of  his  own  construc- 
tion (Berlin,  1823),  though  moral  considerations  pre- 
venteti  him  fn>m  visiting  the  theatre.  He  loveil  music 
and  the  formative  arts,  and  impressed  their  importance 
on  the  thought  of  his  students.  He  wrote  a  second  ro- 
mance, and  published  it  in  1829  (//eiwich  Afelchthdljiytler 
Biltlnuff  u,  (jemeingeist  [2  vols.]).  A  visit  to  Rome  in 
the  winter  of  1846  was  largely  devoted  to  the  study  of 
•ecclesiastical  art,  and  gave  birth  to  the  attractive  book 
Cedtntkt  n  iiber  Malerti  u,  Baukutistf  heswulers  in  kirchL 
Beziehnng  (Berlin.  184G). 

De  Wette's  chief  occupation,  however,  was  always 
'theology,  and  his  years  at  Basle  were  fruitful  in  theo- 
logical publications  from  his  hand.  He  thoroughly  re- 
vised his  version  of  the  Bible,  wrote  the  Eiidt^Uung  in** 
X.  T.,  constructed  a  mass  of  text-books  and  articles  for 
periodicals,  and  crowned  his  exegetical  labors  especially 
with  the  KurzgffujMtts  exeget,  IJandb.  zum  X.  T.  (3  vols, 
in  11  pts.  1836-48).  He  possessed  in  an  unusual  meas- 
ure the  power  of  condensed  yet  precise  statement,  and 
evinced  it  here  as  in  all  his  works.  This  commentary 
was  contemporary  with  Strauss's  f^fiben  Jenu^  and  the 
author  did  not  hesitate  to  avow,  in  his  preface  to  Mat- 
thew, his  sympathy  with  Strauss  in  that  writer's  oppo- 
sition to  old  and  new  "  harmonistics,"  and  in  his  advo- 
cacy of  an  idealistic  and  symbolical  interpretation  of  the 
miracles  of  Scripture,  though  he  believed  that  Strauss  had 
gone  too  far  in  giving  up  the  historical  Jesus.  De  Wette 
was  twice  invited  back  to  (lermany,  once  to  become 
pastor  of  St.  Peter's  in  Hambui^,  and  again  to  accept  a 
professorship  at  Jena,  but  declined  to  return  thither. 
He  dieil,  after  a  brief  illness,  June  16,  1849.  His  like- 
iness  in  oil  by  Dietter,  and  his  bust  by  Schloth,  orna- 
ment the  aula  at  Basle. 

Concerning  De  Wette's  life  and  works,  see  Hagen- 
bach  (for  many  years  his  colleague),  f^henrede  ( Basle, 
1849),  and  .4  kadenu  Geddchtnissrede  (I^eips.  1850) ;  Schen- 
kel  (a  pnpil  of  De  W.),  De  \V,  u.  d,  Bedentung  seiner  The- 
'Clogiej  etc.  (SchafDiausen,  1849);  LUcke,  J)e  ir.,  zur 


freimdachaftl.  Erirmerung  (Hamb.  1830) ;  Thnllden,  ia 
Sekrolog  der  DeuUchen^  1^9,  p.  427  aq.;  Bn)ckbau% 
Ctmversations-Lexikon^ s.  v.;  Biograpkie  Uinver$elU,s.r, 
With  reference  to  his  theology,  see  Baur,  KirehengadL 
d.  idten  Jahrkunderts  (Tub.  1862),  p.  212  sq.;  Kahnii, 
D.  imtere  Gang  d,  detUsch,  Protsstaati*mus  (Leipa.  18tiO). 
Respecting  De  W^ette's  merits  as  a  critic  and  expositor,«ee 
thevarious  introductions  to  Scripture,particularly  Bleek'i, 
and  the  commentaries. — Herz(»g.  JReal-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

"Wettengel,  Fkikdkich  Tkaugott,  a  Pnitestnt 
theologian  of  (iermany,  was  bom  Feb.  9, 1 750,  at  Axh, 
in  Bohemia.  He  studied  at  Jena  and  Erlangen.  In 
1775  he  was  ap|V)inte4l  chaplain  to  the  prince  of  Reuff, 
Heinricb  XI ;  in  1780  he  was  made  coun  preacher. ami  in 
1792  superintendents  He  dieil  at  (>reiiz,  .June  24. 18^4. 
Of  his  writings  we  mention,  Pretlif/fen  Uber  di*  Rifdm 
Jejiu  ChrigH  am  Kreuz  (Erlangen,  1779)  :—Sind  di'-  ^ynt- 
bolinchen  Bucher  ein  Joch  fur  die  frrie  erangf^itckdm- 
theri«che  Kirchef  (Greiiz,  1790 ).  See  I><iring.  />ie 
gelehrten  TheoUnfen  Drufschltntdij  iv,  710  nq.:  Winer, 
Handhuch  der  theol.  Lit,  i,  aS4,  494 ;  ii,  388.     (B.  P.) 

WettBtein  (often  written  Wetstein),  Johann 
Rudolf  (I),  a  learned  Swiss  theologian  (s'ui  of  the  <(raie 
minister  of  the  same  name),  was  bom  at  Basle,  .Inn.  5, 
1614.  He  devoted  himself  chietlv  to  the  classical  Ian- 
guages.  After  a  short  term  as  preacher  at  lim»\*r.  he 
became  profess(»r  of  rhetoric,  and  in  1637  of  Greek,  from 
which  he  passed  in  1644  to  the  chair  of  logic,  and  again 
in  1656  to  that  of  theology,  from  which  he  was  finally 
transferred  in  1656  to  the  department  of  New-TeM.  in- 
terpretation. He  died  Dec  1 1, 1684,  leaWng  several  theo- 
logical works,  for  which  sec  Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  Geni^ 
rale,  s.  v. 

"Wettstein.  Johann  Rudolf  (2),  a  Swiss  theo- 
logian, son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Basle,  Sept.  1, 
1647,  and  died  there,  April  24, 1711,  as  professor  of  the* 
ology  (after  1685),  leaving  the  following  writings: 
Origenis  Dial,  c,  Marrionif,  Exhortatio  ad  Jfarfgrium, 
Besponsio  ad  Africani  Epist,  de  Hint,  Susanna  Gr.  H  hu, 
cum  Xotis  Edidit  ( Basle,  1674):— his  Deputafio  de  Pro- 
phetis  is  published  in  Xor,  Lit,  Helinsf.  (  1702),  p.  127. 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  d*:r  the*d.  Lit,  i,  899 ;  Fllrst,  BibL 
Jud.  iii,  510 ;  Hoefer,  Xoue.  Biog,  GeneraU^  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

"Wettatein,  Johann  Jakob,  a  celebrated  New- 
Test,  critic,  was  bi>m  at  Basle,  March  5.  1693,  the  sec- 
I  ond  in  a  family  of  thirteen  children.  His  father  was 
I  minister  in  St.  Leonard's  Church,  and  his  teachers  weie 
the  younger  Buxtorf.  Samuel  Werenfels,  Iselin,  Frey. 
etc  His  attention  was  early  turned  upon  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  public  library  and  the  compari'wn  of  cod- 
ices, and  his  earliest  dissertation  had  for  its  subject  De 
Variis  X,  T,  lAcHcnibus,  Travels  to  (Jencva,  Lyon». 
Paris,  and  England,  in  connection  with  which  he  visited 
all  accessible  libraries  and  made  himself  acqiwinted  wiih 
all  the  more  imponant  manuscripts  of  the  New  Te^ti, 
served  to  enlarge  the  range  of  his  views,  as  did  also  asso- 
ciation with  Montfaucon,  La  Rue,  and  Bentlev.  He 
obtained  a  chaplaincy  in  a  Dutch  regiment  of  Swifcen 
through  Bentley's  influence,  but  in  1717  returned  to 
Basle  and  was  made  diaconus  communis,  and  in  1720 
deacon  of  St.  Leonard's  and  assistant  to  his  father.  In 
this  station  he  earned  the  reputation  of  an  able  preach- 
er and  faithful  pastor;  but  study  being  his  favorite  oc- 
cupation, he  read  private  lectures  on  exegesis  and  gn- 
tematic  theolc^n^y  before  a  class  of  young  naen,  and  gave 
his  spare  moments  to  the  continued  comparison  of  manu- 
scripts in  the  library.  He  conceived  in  thia  period  the 
idea  of  publishing  a  critical  edition  of  the  New  Test. 
Iselin  and  Frey  were  at  the  same  time  studying  the 
codices  of  the  Basle  Library  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
Bengel  in  the  preparation  of  his  Xew  Test,,  and  Weci- 
stein  came  into  conflict  with  them  respecting  the  age 
of  the  Basle  Codex  of  the  Gospels  (E),  which  be  be- 
lieved to  be  much  lower  than  they  would  cooeedei 
This  dispute  soon  became  pennnaL  Wettstein*a  ortho- 
doxy had  for  some  time  been  anspected.     He  w« 
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charged  with  hul<liui;  Arian  and  Socinian  errors,  and  (1724)  and  at  Komhild  (1728),  where  he  died,  Aug.  6, 

to  this  fault  were  now  added  his  alleged  critical  aberra-  1755,  leaving  ttevcral  works,  of  which  we  mention,  Hyrn- 

tions.     His  [ircfereuce  of  iit  to  HnJc  in  1  Tim.  iii,  1(»,  on  nopctographia^  odt-r  hist.  LebmAbefchreibung  det-  brruhm' 

the  ground  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  GkI.  Alex-  testen   Liederdichtfr   (Herrntttadt,    1719-28,4   pts.) : 

andrin.  had  convincetl  him  of  its  genuinene8^  wa«  cre«l-  Ilymnohgia  Sacrtt  (Nuremb.  1728)  '.—Hymnolotfia  Pas- 
ile<l  to  an  alleged  desire  of  depriving  the  dix:trine  of  siomUis  (ibid.  17ii3)  '.—HymMtlogiu  Poiemica  (Arnstadt, 
Christ's  deity  of  a  proof.  Complaints  respecting  his  \l^b):—Amitectii  Hyninicti,odtrinerlcivurdigf.Snchhsfn 
hetero<loxy  were  expresse<l  even  in  the  Diet  of  ihe  C«»n-  znr  Liedtrhistorit  ((iotha,  1751-55,  2  vols.).  See  De- 
federation, and  ultimately  a  formal  process  of  iiujuisition  ring,  y>iV  fftlehrten  Theobtg&H  Jhutschlandsy  iv,  712  sq. ; 
was  inaugurato<l  against  him.  Wett«tein  had  taken  the  Hoefer.  Sour,  Hutg,  (Jenenih^  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 
precaution,  however,  to  send  the  manuscript  of  his  AVm7  -— .  .  ,,  ,  , .  ,  ,.  *  .  ., 
Test,  to  Holland,  and  his  assailants  were  accortlinglv  Wetzer.HKiNRurn.osKrn,  chief  etlitor  of  the  Ln. 
comiKjIleiJ  to  sulistantiate  their  charges  fn>m  the  noici  ti^f:''""'''^  '1/  J^omuH  (nthoUr  Iheidogy  viZB  bom  in 
of  his  pupils,  and  from  the  memories  of  those  who  had  \*^"»  "'  Anzefahr,  ,n  Kleclornl  Hesse.  IIis  early  in- 
hearcl  him  preach.  He  was  ultimatelv  dismissed  from  f/"''^"*"  ^"^  *^^'*'"r'  "[j'*;^'  ^■»«*''  "f  Niederklein ; 
his  post,  Mav  13,  1730.  He  found  a  new  place  at  Am-  ^;^"^t .  .^'1'  *"  •  *  »^t?"^/""'  ""i"*:  »"*«»«l"«"^Jy 
sienlam,  as  successor  to  Clericus  in  the  C.>llege  of  the  Ke-  ^^^f\\  *^  '^^  Lnivers.ty  of  Marburg  Under  Arnold's 
monstrants,  and  thenceforward  made  Holland  his  home.  ""'  i  "««";«»«'«'"';';'"•  he  dey<,ted  himself  especially 


,  w.  ...^  age  that  he  was  comi)clled  vw  „^.v^  .,..,.  .     ,    ,»    .  ,  ,     .  .       ,   .     .. 

leading  he  preferred  in  nK>t.notes.  and  to  give  the  re-  ^  •  \  "";!  Jl"**"^"^^;'  J^«  Htudy  of  Arabic  aDd 

eeived  text  in  the  UmIv  of  his  work.     William  Bowver,  \^^\^'\  "7,*^'.  ^  ^""^^iT^f,  '^>'""^  T^\\  Quatremfere. 

of  London,  first  published  a  New  TesU  with  WcttMeinV  l^t,*^*^;/.",  »'«"»  he  PubliHhe<l  from  an  Araluc  manuscript 

improvements  in  1763.     It  contained  a  wealth  of  vari-  l'*',  "*^;':^J  '^'  ^  "'^*  u  ^^T*"""'  .^"^'^  '^'^T  ^^ 

ous  reaiUngs,  numerous  antiquarian  remarks  illustrative  ^''"""^  (*^^>'  **  ^'""^,'!  ^J' « »e«"}ed  imaum  of  Egypt, 

^f  the  subject-matter,  and  jJlrallel  passages  from  classi-  fTr^'?'"?        .  v't  !"  w  '  ^'^^  *  ^""  ?T^ 

cal,  ecclesiastical,  an.l  Rabbinical  writWwhich  made  it  "" }","'[ "*'*«^>'  »!"';»*]'?!'  ^^'"?"  ^'^"',"",^^,0*^  "^P^ 

a  vahuble  aid  both  to  exegesis  and  criticism.     Wett-  "^  (on^rorersy  A.  D.Hio-SbO  (1^27),     I«lH28hebe. 

stein  had  ap,,ended  to  his  \ew  T.sf.  two  Svriac  letters  *;"'"«  tutor  and  extraordinary'  pmfessor,  and  in  1830  oru 

diacoveretl  bv  him  and  credited  to  Clemen's  Romaniis,  f^!!"'^  P'^^T^V  ""V,^"??*  Pedology  at  Jre.burg.     In 

but  whose  j^nuineness  has  since  been  disfmned  (the  l^^  ^^  "'*^"%*-  ^  'l^  <  «hveretl  interesting  lectures  on 

letters  to  r,V^).    He  eame<l  the  reputation  .,f  having  ^**^  ff™™'"*'  of  the  "ebrew  and  Arabic  langi.ageis  and 

excelle<l  all  his  predecessors  in  the  industrv  and  exac^  I'"  the  interpretation  of  Ncr.pture  and  intrrHluction  to 

]ies»  with  which  he  pn>secuted  the  comparison  of  c<Ki.  '**^^"*L!^^"/^-    ^" 'ff  ^  ^^  published,in  r.,nnection 

ices,  having  ,>ersoiiallv  examinetl  alxmt  fi.rty.    To  him  ^'"^  U  ^*"  ^'^!^  ^he  Sulrbach  eil.tion  of  the  Bible.    In 

we  owe  the  designation  (.f  wnlices  now  cuirent  in  the  the  internal  disputes  wh.ch  agitate^l  the   tiiivemty 

theological  worlcL     He  did  not  long  outlive  the  publi-  ^l^''''^'''lt\^  held  stnctly  Roman  Catholic  ground, 

cation  o(  his  book,  and  died  March  22, 1754.     His  col-  ]]  h«"  »"  1«^  «  motion  was  made  in  the  Chambers  of 

league,  Jacob  Krighout,  delivered  a  funeral  disccmn*  '**^^"  '"  discontinue  that  institution  of  learning,  ht 

over  his  remains,  which  led  to  a  dispute  between  himself  ^T*"  "^"^^  advocating  its  presenat.on      H.s  prin- 

aiid  Frev,  of  Basle.      Previous  to  his  death,  Wettstein  ^»»^*  'mrH»rtance,  however  grows  out  of  the  ««*nt  he 

had  l,een  made  a  memln^r  of  academies  of  science  in  f^^^  ^  ^*1"  »^ '"  ""^  publishing  a  ryclo,>aMha  of  Roman 

Berlin  and  London,  and  of  the  British  Society  for  the  V        u  '^^^**»^-^' *«  conceived  by  the  bookseller  Herw 

Extension  of  Christianity.    See  .1  Mm. /?m/r.  ^  379  «,. ;  ;^^er      "e  was  given  the  direction  of  the^w^ 

Meister,  /Mret.  Scenen  d.  nnieni  Schu^armerH  u.  Iniol-  J«tnously  projecuted  it  from  1846  until  his  death,  in 

^^^.-r /7..*:^k   i7ftR\  «  i«- o«      ii.»»„iw.»K   ii"^*-*^--  N<»veml)er,  18o3.    1  he  work  is  thorouglv  Roman  Cath- 
eroNZ  (Zurich,  w8o),  p.  Ifi^  s<i. ;   HagenlMch,  nettstetn     ,.    .     ^  1      •  •  ,  .        .     1  ,*  .,       ^ 

. . .  ».*«•,«  (Ifgner/iulUeen-^XrilJrift/.  h»l.  Tktol.  "'"=  '"  '''"^  ami  ,p,nt,  and  hu  .l«ubtle«.  c,,ntnbuted 

1839,  No.  1,  p.  13 :  Herzog.  Rtal-Kncykhv.  »•  v.  ??'"-'  *"  w  *    """^  "'f  ""''*""''  "^  '."u  **"-'''*-^  °^ 

^  ^  j^     /-  late  years  in  (vermany.    Its  treatment  of  Pn>testantism, 

wetzel,  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  minister  of  Ger-  the  institutions  growing  out  of  it,  and  the  men  c<»niiect- 

many,  was  bom  Jan.  17, 1808,  at  Weil,  in  WUrtembei^.  ed  with  it  is  naturally  biassed ;  but  its  pf)lemics  are  never 

He  studied  at  Tubingen,  and  in  1831  he  arrived  in  the  bitter  or  extreme.     Significant  are  the  brevity  and  su- 

United  States.    In  l/cwis  County,  N.  Y.,  he  commenced  ptrficial  treatment  accorded  to  Sailer  (q.  v.),  and  curioiia 

his  ministerial  labors  with  great  success,  looking  at  the  the  mildness  which  Fenelon's  mystical  4]uietism  receives 

same  rime  after  his  coreligionists  in  Oneida  County,  in  the  article  "  Bossuet."     The  immaculate  conception 

In  1832  he  also  commenced  preaching  at  Utica.     In  of  the  Virgin  is  not  at  all  approved  of,  though  it  was  not 

1844,  the  congregation  organizeil  there  built  a  church —  yet  a  dogma  of  the  Church  when  the  Encydopirdui  ap- 

Zion's  Church  —  and  in  1845  Mr.  Wetzel  left  Verona,  peared.    The  entire  work,  including  Supplement, consists 

where  he  had  resided,  for  Utica,  where  he  lal)ore<l  until  of  12  volumes  (1847-1856).     A  complete  Index  facili- 

the  year  1879,  iRfhen  bodily  infirmities  obliged  him  to  tatea  its  use.    A  new  edition  is  at  this  writing  (1881)  in 

retire  from  his  office.    He  died  Aug.  IC,  1880.    Mr.  Wet-  course  of  publication.— Herzog,  Rtal-Encykh^,  s.  v. 

zel  was  highlv  honored  in  his  ecclesiastical  boilv,  in       --•      ,     .  ^  ,^      ...       ,,,.    ^    ..      v 

»i,;^>,  K-  kIi.i'av..  .  «^.r  «,-««  ««—  ^K«  ««««  r.tJ^^^         vvexiora.  Council  of  {Concuum  IVex/ordtense), 

which  he  held  tor  a  great  many  vears  the  office  of  treas-  ^.r^j.  ^^  i«.j        .ii.«.T 

,     i,^  .1.^  ^^Jr^t^  »u«  ''^  ^e  ^i..«-»:....  «»:»v.:«  Wexford  is  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  Wex- 

urer.     He  also  promoted  the  cause  of  e<lucation  within  *    . /^       .  v^    •  «-^  1.     l    /•  .1.    *ji  l 

u:.  «««  rn,..».K  .i^  ♦!»«  «»»»«..«:»., :«  ^ui^u  k«  i:..«^  '**^  Count)',  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Slanev,  where  it 
n is  own  CTiiirch  ana  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  ^    •  ■^    ^        -        *  .1  iZ        ^    ^ 

»«A  t^ir  .n  .«.»;»«  w^,*  ;«  .11  »»».rJL»«».  -.Ki^K  ^^^A^A  cxpsnds  into  a  harbor,  sixtv-four  miles  south-west  of 

anrt  took  an  active  part  in  all  movements  which  tended  w>  Vi*        «         »    •    .•    1    '      ••        «.  1 .  1.       •    in^^ 

•«  ^i<.».».  »K<.  ».»«Ji  .*.n^.wi  «f  ♦».«  ^^.ri«      /«  i>\  Dublin.    An  ecclesiastical  council  was  held  here  m  1240 

to  elevate  the  moral  standard  of  the  people.     (B.  r.)  .     »u    u*  v        ev  i.-  ».  •  111       ^v 

'     '^        ^        ^  by  the  bishop  of  rerns,  in  which  it  was  rule<l  how  the 

'Wetsel  (or  'Weiel),  Johann  Kaspar,  a  learned  debts  of  deceased  curates  should  be  paid.     Clerks  were 

German  writer,  was  bom  at  Meiningen,  Feb.  22,  1691,  foriiidden  to  follow  any  kind  of  secular  business.     The 

as  the  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker.  .  He  was  educated  at  infringers  of  ecclesiastical  liberties,  intruders  into  bene- 

the  expense  of  Bernard,  the  duke  of  Saxe-Mciningen,  at  fices,  incendiaries,  poisoners,  false  witnesses,  etc.,  were 

Halle  and  Jena.   After  teaching  awhile,  he  became  sec-  excommunicated.     Curates  were  forbidden  to  excom- 

retary  to  a  diplomate,  and  in  that  capacity  visited  Italy  municate  their  parishioners  without  the  bishop's  sanc- 

•od  Switzerland.    He  eventually  taught  again  private-  tion.    See  Wilkins,  Cone.  i.  681 ;  Mansi,  ConciL  (suppL), 

ly,  and  ftnally  became  preacher  of  the  duchess-dowager  ii,  1065.'Landon,  Manual  ofCouncUs,  p.  G9L 
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urgaiiization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, lie  vfWi  ordained  in  September,  1784,  by  John  Wes- 
ley, assisted  by  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Creighton,  as  deacon 
and  elder:  and,  accompanying  Dr.  Coke,  landed  in  Amer- 
ica Nov.  3, 1784.  From  the  organization  of  our  Church 
at  the  Christmas  Conference  until  his  election  to  the 
office  of  a  bishop,  he  discharged,  with  the  exception  of 
three  years,  the  duties  of  presiding  elder,  ^*  which,  in 
those  days  especially,  required  labors  and  privations  of 
no  ortiinary  character,  as  both  the  districts  and  circuits 
were  large,  the  people  in  general  poor,  and  the  calls  for 
preaching  immerous  and  often  far  apart."  At  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  May,  1800,  such  was  the  health  of 
bishop  Asbury  that  hv.  thought  of  resigning;  but  the 
Conference,  in  order  to  relieve  him,  elected  bishop  What* 
coat,  he  having  a  majority  of  four  votes  over  Jesse  Lee. 
Boehm,  in  his  Heminiscencrs^  says,  ^*  I  witnessed  the  ex- 
citement attending  the  different  ballotings.  The  first, 
no  election ;  the  second,  a  tie ;  the  third,  Richard  What- 
coat  was  electeil."  The  same  authority  gives  a  mo- 
mentary view  of  the  ordination  Sabbath.  **  Sunday, 
the  18th,  was  a  great  day  in  Haltimore  among  the 
Methodists.  The  onlination  sermon  was  preached  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  in  Light  Street  Church. 
Crowds  at  an  early  hour  thronged  the  temple.  The 
doctx>r  preached  from  Rev.  ii,  8 :  *■  And  unto  the  angel 
of  the  church  in  Smyrna  write.  These  things  saith  the 
first  and  the  last,  which  was  dead,  and  is  alive,*  etc. 
After  the  sermon,  which  was  adapted  to  the  occasion, 
Richard  Whatcoat  was  ordained  a  bishop  in  the  Church 
of  Go<l  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  Dr.  Coke  and 
bishop  Asbury,  assisted  by  several  elders.  Never  were 
holier  hands  laid  upon  a  holier  head.  In  those  days 
we  went  'out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  com- 
pelled them  to  come  in.'  That  afternoon  Jesse  Lee 
preached  in  the  market-house,  on  Howard's  Hill,  from 
John  xvii,  3 :  *  And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might 
know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
thou  hast  senL'  The  Lord  was  there  in  a  powerful 
manner;  several  were  converted.**  From  the  time  of 
bis  election  as  bishop  until  he  was  disabled  by  sickness 
and  debility,  he  travelled  regularly  through  his  vast  di- 
ocese, which  extended  over  the  entire  continent,  preach- 
ing almost  every  day  to  the  people,  visiting  the  annual 
conferences,  sometimes  in  company  with  his  venerable 
colleague,  l»ishop  Asbury,  and  sometimes  alone,  discharg- 
ing his  responsible  duties  with  marke<i  satisfaction  to 
all  concerned.  In  1806  he  met  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence in  company  with  bishop  Asbury,  and  at  the  ad- 
journment of  Conference  travelled  through  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland  towards  Philadelphia.  His  last  ser- 
mon was  preached  in  Milford,  Del.,  on  April  8.  lie  had 
"finished  his  sixth  episcopal  tour  through  the  work  af- 
ter his  consecration,*'  says  Dr.  Phoebus,  his  biographer, 
**  or  near  that ;  and,  after  great  suffering,  he  got  an  hon- 
orable discharge  from  the  Captain  of  his  salvation,  and 
by  his  permission  came  in  fn>m  bis  post  which  he  had 
faithfully  kept  for  fifty  years."  He  took  refuge  at  the 
home  of  senator  Bassett,  Dover,  DeL,  where  he  died, "  in 
the  full  assurance  of  faith,"  July  5, 1806.  He  was  bur- 
ied under  the  altar  of  Wesley  Chapel,  in  the  outskirts 
of  Dover.  Bishop  Asbury,  some  time  after  his  death, 
visiting  the  place  of  his  sepulture,  preached  his  funeral 
sermon  from  2  Tim.  iii,  10.  In  the  course  of  his  sermon 
he  declareil  that  such  was  his  unabated  charity,  his  ar- 
dent love  to  (vod  and  man,  his  patience  and  resignation 
amid  the  unavoidable  ills  of  life,  that  he  always  exem- 
plified the  tempers  and  conduct  of  a  most  devoted  ser- 
vant of  God  and  of  an  exemplary  Christian  minister. 
Bishop  Whatcoat  was  not  a  man  of  deep  erudition  nor 
extensive  science;  but  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  Wwleyan  theology,  and  well  versed  in  all  the  va- 
rying systems  of  divinity.  As  a  preacher  his  discourses 
were  plain,  instructive,  and  highly  spfrituaL  His  dis- 
tinguishing trait  of  character  was  a  meekness  and  mod- 
esty of  s|)irir  which,  united  with  a  simplicity  of  inten- 
tion and  gravity  of  deportment,  commended  him  to  all 


as  a  pattern  worthy  of  their  imitation.  Laban  Claik 
said  of  him,  "I  think  I  may  safely  say,  if  I  ever  knew 
one  who  came  up  to  St.  James's  description  of  a  perfect 
mail — one  who  bridled  his  tongue  and  kept  in  subjec- 
tion his  whole  body — that  man  was  bishop  Whatcoat." 
See  Minute*  of  Annual  Cof^ferfuctSf  1867,  p.  145;  Ste- 
vens, UisL  of  the  M,  K.  Church,  ii,  157,  166,  168,  182, 
284,  295,  4%;  iii,  88,  75;  iv,  64, 113, 169,  184,  283,  501; 
Bangs,  Higt.  of  the  M.  E,  Church,  ii,  98, 184, 185 ;  Boehm, 
ReminUcenees,  p.  35 ;  Phcebua,  Memoirs  ofBiahop  IKAof- 
coai,  etc  (N.  Y.  1828),  p.  101.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Whately,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Anglican 
prelate  and  writer,  was  bom  in  Cavendish  Square,  Lon- 
don, in  1787.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  J.  Wbatelv, 
D.D.,  prebendar)'  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  proprietor  of 
Nonsuch  Park,  Suffolk,  whose  brother,  Thomas  Whate- 
ly, the  private  secretary  to  lord  Suffolk,  was  the  author 
of  Obaercations  on  Modem  Gardening,  and  Remark*  on 
Some  of  the  Characters  of  Shaktpeart,  His  ooother  was 
a  daughter  of  W.Plummer,  Esq.,  of  Ware  Park,  in  Hert- 
fordshire. He  was  carefully  educated,  chiefly  in  pri- 
vate, at  Nonsuch  Park,  and  early  entered  Oriel  College 
as  a  commoner,  under  the  tutorship  of  Dr.  £.  Copleston, 
then  head  of  the  college,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Llandaff  (1776-1849).  From  public  lectures,  private 
conversati<m,  and  personal  study,  Whately  acquired  a 
reputation  as  a  sound  thinker.  His  active,  ingenious,  and 
fertile  mind  found  scope  in  the  university  studies;  and  in 
the  stir  of  ecclesiasticid  politics,  then  "  sounding  on  their 
dim  and  perilous  way"  towards  Tractarianism,  he  kepi 
a  heedful  and  safe  course.  At  the  Michaelmas  term  io 
1808  he  graduated  as  A.R,  taking  a  second-^lasa  in  lite' 
ris  humanioribus  and  in  ditciplinis  nuithemaficee  ei  phg' 
aicee,  when  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel  went  up  from  Christ 
Church  and  came  out  in  both  the  onlv  tirat-clasa  man 
of  his  year.  In  1810  Whately  gained  the  chancellor's 
(lord  William  Wyndham  Grcnville's)  prize  of  £20  for 
the  best  English  essay  on  What  are  the  arts  in  the  cut* 
tivation  of  which  the  modems  have  been  less  succes*M 
than  the  ancients?  In  1811  h%was  chosen  one  of  the 
eighteen  fellows  of  Oriel  College,  graduated  as  A.M.  in 
1812,  and  then  began  to  act  as  tutor  in  his  coll^^,  in 
which  office,  by  his  felicitous  style  of  teaching,  he  pro- 
duced more  first-class  graduates  than  any  other  tutor 
of  his  dav. 

In  1818  Whately  contributed  his  article  on  Logic  to 
the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitaua,  To  the  same  work 
he  also  contributed  the  original  outline  of  his  Elesnents 
of  Rhetoric,  These  writings  were  too  important  and 
useful  to  be  kept  shut  up  in  the  huge  miscellany  of 
learning  in  which  they  at  first  ap|x>ared,  and  were,  on 
urgent  demand,  republished  in  1825.  I'he  former,  in 
which,  as  the  late  Prof.  Spalding  said,  be  ^  has  ex- 
pounded the  Aristotelian  or  syllogistic  logic  with  ad- 
mirable clearness  and  method,  and  illustrated  it  with 
characteristic  sagacity,"  was  severely  commented  apon 
by  Sir  (t.  C.  Lewis,  by  George  Bentbaro,  nephew  of  the 
philosopher  of  Westminster,  and  notably  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  in  his  paper  (subsequently  republished)  in 
the  Etiinburgh  Review  for  Ai)ril,  1833.  Even  by  these 
opponents  it  is  admitted  that  *'a  new  life  was  saddoily 
communicated  to  the  study"  of  logic  by  the  publica- 
tion of  this  work ;  and  we  may  safely  trust  the  decision 
of  John  S.  Mill,  that  in  it  the  student  will  find  suited 
with  philosophical  precision,  and  explained  with  re- 
markable perspicuity,  the  whole  of  the  common  doc- 
trine of  the  "syllogism."  The  latter  work,  that  on 
Rhetoric,  was  immediately  accepted  as  a  text -book. 
De  Qnincey  early  acknowledged  'Uhe  acuteneas  and 
originality  which  illuminate  every  part  of  the  book." 
and  asserttnl  that  "in  any  elementary  work  it  has  not 
bei>n  our  fortune  to  witness  a  rarer  combination  of  ana- 
lytical acuti-ness  with  severity  of  judgment,"  In  1819 
Whately  issued  anonymously  his  ingeniously  grave  log- 
ical satire  on  scepticism,  entitled  Historic  Doubts  Rda^ 
tive  to  the  Existence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte^  In  1823 
ap|;)eared  his  Bamjrion  Ijecturts,  on  The  Use  and  Abtue 
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f^  Party  FetUng  in  Reliffion,  ThU  subject  is  treAted 
with  delicacy,  diiicrimination,  and  liberality,  aod  the 
series  has  been  frequently  reissued. 

Meanwhile  Whatcly  became  by  marriage,  in  1821,  a 
member  "not  on  the  foundation"  of  OrieL  His  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  Wm.  Pope,  Esq.,  of  Hillingdon,  Mid- 
dlesex, a  lady  of  talent,  taste»  accomplishments,  and  lit- 
erary capacity.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  accepted 
the  rectorship  of  Halesworth,  with  the  vicarage  of  Ched- 
iston,  deanery  of  Dunwich,  in  the  Blything  Hundred 
of  Suffolk.  In  1825  Whately  succeeded  Peter  Elmsley 
lu  principal  of  St.Albau*s  Hall.  His  lA>gic  and  Rhd- 
oric  were  then  republished  as  separate  and  independent 
works.  In  1828  he  published  his  Euays  on  Some  of  the 
Difficulties  in  the  Writings  of  the  Apostle  Pauly  which 
had  been  preceded  by  a  series  on  Some  of  the  PeculUtr- 
itie^  qf  the  Christian  Religion,  and  were  succeeded  by 
7^  Errors  ofRomttnism  having  their  Origin  in  Hitman 
Naiure,  etc  In  1830  his  Thoughts  on  the  Saltbath  were 
issued  by  Mr.  Fellowes,  of  Ludgate  Hill,  himself  a  mis- 
cellaneous writer.  This  book  was  made  the  occasion 
of  a  prosecution  for  stamp-duty,  to  which  all  publications 
except  books  of  piety  and  devotion  were  then  liable. 
The  publisher  was  fine<i  £20,  and,  on  remonstrance  that 
the  book  was  within  the  protection  of  the  statute  anent 
"piety  and  devotion,"  he  was  answered  that  it  was 
rather  the  contrary',  because  Mr.  Whately  controverts 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  inculcates  that  we  may  do  just  the 
same  on  Sabbaths  as  on  other  days."  Several  series  of 
Sermons,  Charges,  and  Tracts  were  published  in  1830, 
1833,  and  1336.  In  1831  earl  Grey,  then  premier,  pro- 
mot^  the  logician,  theologian,  and  politician  of  St.  Al- 
ban's  Hall  to  the  primacy  of  Ireland.  The  a()pointment 
was  at  first  the  occasion  of  much  animadversion.  Sus- 
picion was  sown  in  the  minds  of  the  clergy,  and  dislike 
was  shown  in  their  conduct.  But  Whately's  honest 
impartiality  disarmed  hostility,  and  he  soon  gained  the 
hearts  of  clergy  and  people.  Bishop  Copleston  said, 
Whately  **  accepted  the  arduous  station  proposed  to 
him  purely,  I  believe,  from  public  spirit  and  a  sense 
of  duty.  Wealth  an<i  honor  and  title  and  power  have 
no  charm  for  him.  He  has  great  energy  and  intrepid- 
ity; a  hanlihood  which  sustains  him  against  obloquy 
when  he  knows  he  is  discharging  a  duty;  and  he  is 
generous  and  disinterested  almost  to  a  fault.  His  en- 
larged views,  his  sincerity,  and  his  freedom  from  preju- 
dice are  more  than  a  compensation  for  his  want  of  con- 
ciliating manner."  The  lalwn  of  the  episcopate,  great 
as  they  were,  could  not  exhaust  his  power  of  work- 
ing. In  1828  he  hatl  com|)ose<l  a  paper  on  Trans- 
portation^ in  which  he  argued  against  convict  colonies. 
He  followed  this  up  in  1832  with  Thoughts  on  Secondary 
Punishments,  and  in  1834  with  Remarks  on  Transporta- 
tion, In  these  he  had  **  the  distinguished  honor,"  says 
Henry  Rogers,  *'of  being  the  tirst  who  treated  the  sub- 
ject comprehensively,  or  who  succeeded  in  exciting  any 
considerable  degree  of  attention  to  it."  In  the  pariia- 
mentary  report  on  this  topic  in  1838  nearly  all  the  opin- 
ions of  archbishop  Whately  were  adopted,  and  the  car- 
lying-out  of  his  principles  was  recommended.  The 
question  of  the  treatment  of  criminals  did  not  use  up 
all  his  sympathies.  The  cause  of  national  education 
was  advocated  by  him  with  force  and  pertinacity,  and 
chiefly  through  his  sagacity  the  Rational  schools  of  Ire- 
land, under  the  commissioners  of  education,  were  placed 
on  a  workable  and  useful  foundation.  For  these  schools 
(in  particular)  he  composed  several  treatises;  among 
others,  his  able  little  work,  Kasy  Ijessons  on  Reasumtig, 
as  well  as  those  on  Money  Mattern:  MoraU:  Miiul; 
and  British  Constitution.  For  scholastic  piir[M»i«es,  too, 
he  wrote  for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge his  candid  Jjessons  on  the  History  of  Rclif/ious  : 
Worship,  and  his  simple  yet  effective  Ijessons  on  Chris-  \ 
tian  Evidences — the  former  of  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  and  Italian,  and  the  latter  not  onlv 
into  these  two  tongues,  but  also  into  Spanish,  Swedish, 
Crerman,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.     Explanations  of  the  Bi- 


ble and  Prayer-book  and  I..ectures  on  Prayer  may  alsa 
be  regarded  as  additions  to  the  educational  reinrtoire. 
During  the  years  1833-41  the  Tracts  for  the  Times 
were  issued,  and  for  some  years  after  Tractarianifni  was 
active  and  influential  in  the  Church  and  in  the  univer- 
sity. The  movement  reached  its  crisis  alH>ut  184B- 
45  in  the  withdrawal  from  the  English  communion  of 
the  author  of  Tract  90— Dr.  J.  H.  Newman — and  several 
others.  Newman  had  been  a  friend  of  Whatclv's,  and 
had  ''actually  com|>osed  a  conbiderablc  portion,"  and 
was  "  the  original  author  of  several  pages,"  of  Whaiely's 
famous  work  on  lA>gic  "  as  it  now  stands."  Yet  Whate- 
ly did  not  shrink  from  duty  at  the  call  of  friendship^ 
but  produced,  as  occasion  seemed  to  demand,  his  quiet^ 
lucid,  logical,  and  pithy  Cautions  for  the  Times,  and 
with  more  special  reference  to  the  material  doctrines 
and  theories  involved  in  the  hurricane  of  controversy 
with  which  the  Church  was  assailed,  he  issued  in  1841 
a  truly  admirable  work.  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  J)e^ 
lineated.  In  his  Charge  in  1843  he  characterizes  the 
prevailing  opinions  on  sul>scription  in  a  non-natnral 
sense  as  '*  dangerous,  disgraceful,  and  ruinous."  Cog- 
nate topics  occupy  his  charge  for  1844, entitled  Thoughts 
on  Church  (Moremment ;  for  1846,  on  The  ])anger  of 
Divisions  within  the  Church ;  for  1851,  on  Protective 
Measures  on  Behalf  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
Maynooth  question  is  reviewed  in  Re^ftections  on  a  Grant 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  Sentinaiy,  a  charge  deliverer!  in 
1845.  On  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  he 
issued  an  A  ddress  to  the  Cleu^y  and  Other  Members  of 
the  Established  Church  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Pres- 
ent Occasion  for  the  Exercise  of  Benevolence ;  and  the 
same  topic  occupied  him  in  1848,  when  he  gave  a  charge 
on  The  Right  Use  of  Xatumai  AJlictions.  The  TracU> 
rian  doctrine  of  regeneration  called  from  him  in  1850  a 
charge  on  Infant  Baptism ;  and  every  subsequent  year 
found  him  holding  himself  abreast  ot  the  tide  of  specu- 
lative  or  practical  difficulty,  and  able  to  teach  his  clergy 
to  "  buffet  it  aside  with  hearts  of  controversy."  After 
the  conference  on  Christian  union,  held  at  Liverpool  in 
October,  1845,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  Whately,  early  in  1846,  issued 
Thoughts  on  the  Proposed  Evangelical  A  Uiance,  in  which 
he  expressed  a  fear  that  it  would  become  an  organized 
intolerance,  or  occasion  a  surrender  of  truth  for  the 
mere  sake  of  an  outward  unity;  and  ** condemned  as 
schismatical"  the  setting-up,  by  persons  engaged  in  the 
ministry,  of  **  extraneous  combinations  independently  of 
their  own  Church  authorities,"  or  the  becoming  members 
of  those  combinations  when  set  up.  He  thus  continued 
active  in  literature  and  public  matters  of  importance 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Dublin,  Oct.  8, 1863. 
Whatelv's  works  not  alrea<iv  noticed  are  chietlv  the 

•  •  » 

following :  Introdudoi-y  I^ssims  on  the  Studies  of  St, 
PauPs  Ejiistles  (1849): — Sa'ipture  Revelations  concern- 
ing Good  and  Evil  Angels  (1851): — English  Synonyms 
(eod.): — Bdcons  Essays,  with  Annotations  (1856): — 
Lectures  on  Some  of  the  Partiblts  (1859): — lA-ctures  on 
Prayer  (\HGO) '.—Thoughts  on  (he  Proposed  Revision  of 
the  Liturgy  (eod.): — A  General  Vieic  of  the  Rise,  Prog- 
ress, and  Corruptions  of  Christianity  (eotl.) : — and  Mis- 
cellaneous  lectures  ami  Revifirs  ( 1 861 ).  Since  his  death 
two  volumes  of  Remains  have  ap|>carc(1.  His  Life  and 
Correspondence  (1866, 2  voIk.)  has  been  published  by  his 
daughter,  Mins  E.  Jane  Whatcly.  See  also  Memoirs 
(1864),  by  William  J.  Fitzpatrick. 

"^Vheat  (n^n,  chittdh  [for  naan,  chintdh] ;  Chald. 
plur.  'Prrnj  fl»if^ini  oiro(:),  the  well-known  valuable 
cereal  cultivated  fmm  the  earliest  times,  occurs  in  va- 
rious passages  of  Scripture  (Heb.<ien.xxx,  14;  Exod.ix, 
32;  xxix.2:  xxxiv,22;  Deut. viii,8;  xxxii,  14;  Judg. 
vi,  11;  XV,  1;  Kuth  ii,  23;  1  Sam.  vi,  13;  xii,  17;  2 
Sam.  iv,  6;  xvii,  28;  1  Kings  v,  11 ;  1  Chron.  xxi,  20, 
23;  2  Chron.  ii,  10, 15;  xxvii,  5;  Job  xxxi,  40;  Psa. 
Ixxxi,  16;  cxlvii,  14;  Cant.yii,2;  Isa.  xxviii,25;  Jer. 
xii,  13 .^  xU,8;  Ezek.  iv,  9;  xxvii,  17;  xlv,  18;  Joel  i,. 
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11;  Child.  Em  Ti,  9;  rii,  22;  Greek  Mitt,  iii,  13; 
liii,  25,  29,  30;  Mark  iv,  28  [-'corQ"];  Luke  iii,  17: 
xvi,7;  xxii,ai;  John  xii.Wi  Acla  vii,  12  [■'com"]; 
xsTii,3«;  lCor.xv,37:  Kev.vi.B;  iviii,ia:  4lM  Ju- 
dith iii,  H :  F-ccliu.  xxxix,  26).  In  the  A.  V.  the  Heb. 
«ordiiAar(19iir-i^,Jer.xxiii,2H;  Jiielii,24:  Amos 
T,ll;  viii,b,il),d(i^(';j^,Nu(nb.xviii,I2;  Jer.xxxi, 
la),  ripkath  iniB^^,  Pro'v'  ixvii,  22),  »re  occ«Moiially 
iraimlateil'' wheat;"  but  there  is  no  doubt  th*t  thepru|>- 
cr  uame  of  this  cereal,  as  riiaiinguiahed  ftoat  "  barley," 
"g|ielt,"cic.,  is  thitldh  (nBH;  Chald,  y^m,  chinliay 
A»[u  the  former  Hebrew  IcriDS,  see  under  COKN,  There 
can  be  no  dunbt  that  tkittah,  by  some  written  ckiuha, 
theltelk,  chtleh,  ew.,  ia  correctly  tranilated  "  wheat,"  fnim 
its  close  resemblance  to  the  Arabic,  as  well  lo  the  names 
of  wheat  in  other  languages.  Celsius  says,  "nijn, 
cj(tr/iln,oceiiUalo3inpuncludagesch,pn>nB]n,ritw/Au, 
dicitur  ex  usu  Kbnenrun)."  This  brings  it  still  nearer 
to  the  Arabic  name  of  wheat,  which  in  Roman  charac- 
ters is  variouily  written,  ^intth,  iinlir,  AerUa,  and  by 
Fcmpliiis,  in  hia  traiialatiun  of  Aricenoa,  Minlflui ;  and 
itnder  this  name  it  is  ileacribed  by  the  Arabic  authors 
on  Materia  Medica.  As  the  Arabic  Au  is  in  many  words 
converteil  into  Ua,  it  ia  evident  that  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  names  of  wheat  are  the  same,  especially  as  the 
Hebrew  n  has  the  guttural  aouncl.  DifTereut  derivi- 
tions  have  been  given  of  the  word  cAillah:  by  Celsius 
it  ia  derived  from  "  DSn,  cA»ni'f,prutuliI,produxit,/riic- 
<ain,exCBnt.  ii.  13;"  or  the  Arabic  "ciniiur,rabuil,qu»(l 
triticum  nibello  Mt  cohm"  (//irroiwr.  ii,  IISJ.  The 
iranslaiin-  or  the  Hiblual  Bating  of  Rosenmllller  justly 
obxervch  that  --the  similarity  in  wuud between  the  He- 
brew wonl  rhiilali  and  the  KuKliah  tekrat  is  obvious. 
Be  it  remembered  that  the  rh  here  ia  identical  in  sound 
with  the  (iaelic  Kuttural,  or  the  S|tanish  X.  It  is  fur- 
ther remarkable  that  the  Hebrew  lenn  is  etymologically 
cognate  with  the  woid*  for  io*«ir  used  by  every  one  of 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  nations  (thus  we  have 
iu  Icelandic,  icnli ,'  Dauiah,  Acrrff .-  Swedish,  Arete ;  Mx- 
so-lioll>.  Amiile,-  Uermin,  Wfiiai);  and  that, in  this  jn- 
atancr,  there  is  nu  resemblance  between  the  Scandina- 
vian and  Teutonic  terms,  and  the  Greek,  l^tin,  anil  Sla- 
vunic  (for  the  Greek  word  is  mipoii;  the  Latln,,/him(ii- 
/H«  or  ri-ificum;  IheKussian.pnnifAi,'  I'oliBh.pjznn'cd); 
and  yet  the  general  resemblance  between  the  Slavonic, 
the  Thracian,and  the  Gothic  lan(;uagea  is  so  Strang  that 
no  iihilologiat  now  doubts  their  identity  of  origin  "(fo';. 
at.  p.  75).  Kosenmuller  further  remarks  that  in  Egypt 
and  inUarbaryJtiimicA  is  the  usual  name  for  wheat  (quot- 
ing Z>MCri7i.(£Ff£^9pfe,aix,45;  IIast,.1cniNnfi>/'.lriiro- 
ko  and  Fei,  p.  309) ;  and  also  that  in  Hebrew,  n^p,  ti- 
muM,  denotes  the  flour  of  wheat  (Gen.  xviii,6;  Numb. 
T,  15).  Thii,  it  ia  curious  lo  observe,  ia  not  very  unlike 
the  Indian  name  of  wheat,  kmuL  All  these  namea  in- 
dicate communicaliiin  between  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
as  well  as  point  to  a  common  origin  of  wheat.  Thus 
in  his  Himedoyan  Botany,  Dr.  J.  F.  Buyle  has  stated: 
"Wheat,  having  been  one  of  the  earliest -cultivated 
grains,  ia  most  probably  of  Asiatic  origin,  as  no  doubt 

peopled  country.  It  is  known  to  the  Arabs  under  the 
name  of  hbileh;  to  the  Prruana  as  gtmdim:  HindO, 
gthuH  and  jtanvit.  'I'he  apeciea  of  barley  cultivated  in 
the  plains  of  India,  and  known  by  the  Hindu  and  Per- 
sian name  JHO,  Arabic  'hair,  is  Houmd  htxatrilMum. 
As  both  wheat  and  barley  are  cultivated  in  the  plains 
of  India  in  the  winter  montha,  where  none  of  the  ape. 

both  have  been  introduced  into  India  from  the  north, 
ihat  is.  from  the  Persian,  and  perhapa  from  the  Tarta- 
rian region,  where  these  and  other  species  of  barley  are 
most  successfully  and  abundantly  cultivated"  (p.  419). 
DilTerent  sjiecies  of  wheat  were  nn  doubt  cultivateil  by 
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■uli/are  has  been  found  wiU 
in  some  parts  of  Persia  and  Siberia,  apparently  retuoidl 
from  the  influence  of  cultivation  (A'n^ujl  Cycb^.t-r. 
"Triticum").  Again,  from  the  experinKnis  of  M.  Eiprii 
Kabre  ol  Agde,  it  would  seem  that  the  numerous  vaie- 
ties*  of  cultivated  wheat  are  merely  improved  trauAr- 
mations  of  .f:gilop4  vrala  {Jovmal  nf  the  Raytl  Ag- 
ricuU.  Soc.  No.  33,  p.  167- IHO).  M.  Fabre's  experi- 
ments, however,  have  not  been  deemed  ciniclmiK  by 
wme  botaiiials  (see  an  interesting  |>aper  by  the  Lsu 
IVif.  Henfrey  in  No.  41  of  the  Journal  quoted  above). 
Egypt  ill  ancient  timea  was  cekbtated  for  the  gruitih 
of  its  wheat.  The  best  quality,  according  to  Pliny 
(.Vu'.f/Mf.xviii.T),  was  grown  in  the  Thebaid;  it  was 
all  bearded;  and  the  same  varieties,  Wilkinson  writes 
(A  nc.  A^.  [tHl.  iXatl  ii,  S9),  "existed  in  ancient  a*  in 
modem  time^  among  which  maybe  mentioned  the  aev- 
eii-eared  quality  described  in  Pharaoh's  dream"  (Gen. 
xli,  22).  This  is  the  so-called  mummy-wheat,  which. 
it  has  been  said,  has  germinated  after  the  lapse  of  thou- 
sands  of  yean;  but  It  is  now  known  that  the  whfda 
thing  woa  a  fraud.  Babylonia  was  also  noted  for  tbe 
excellence  of  its  wheat  and  other  cereals.      "In  grain."    *- 

Bays  Herodotus  (i,  193),  "it  will  yield  commonly  two- 

hn  mired  fold,  and  at  its  greatest  pruduciiou  as  much  a^^ 
ihree-hunilredfold     The  bUdes  of  tbe  wheal  and  bar— ^ 
ley  plants  are  often  four  fingers  broad."     But  tbb  u  t 
great  exaggeration  (see  also  Theophrostus,  Itiil,  "'■■-  ^ 
viii,  7).    Modem  writers,  as  Chesney  and  Rich,  bear  tt^^a^ 


tyandiu  largequan. 

I;  Ixxxi,  16,  etc). 
There  appear  to  be 
two  or  three  kinds 
of  wheat  at  present 
rown  in  Palestine 
-the  TiilianH  vol- 
gnni{vu.kibenHnii), 
tbe  T.  iptUa  [see 
Kte],  and  another 
variety  of  bearded 
wheat   which   ap- 

as    the   Egyptian 
kind,  the  T.  cnmjm- 

able  of  tbe  sower. 
lut  Lord  alludes  to 


himdredfold  (tialt. 
xiii,8).  "The  re- 
one,"  aays  Trench, 
"  is  not  unheard  of 
in  the  East,  though 

■a  something  ex- 
traordinary." La- 
b<irde  says,  "There 
is  to  be  found  at 
Kerek  a  species  of 


which  juatifle*  the 

Lext  uf  the   Bible  , 

■gainst  the  charges  Bgyptlan  Wheat  (T* 

:>f  exaggeration  of  turn}. 
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omnioa  Tnti-  poaition  fin  Mven  yrtn;  in  IHU  viiiled  Europe,  ami 
lundreJ  gnina  un  bii  return  publi»bcJ  hi>  inveli  in  two  vatume*. 
in  ihefar.  Wheat  is  reaped  lowardi  the  end  of  April,  He  wu  a  scholar  of  varinl  learning.  Uii  Iwnefaciious 
in  May,  and  in  June,  acconiini;  to  the  difference*  of  1B  variau«  Bcieiitilic,  philanthropic,  and  religioua  objecia 
■uil  ■!■>]  puaition.  It  wu  aawn  either  broadcut,  and  wet*largf,and  faiabequeNnluTrinilyCoUese  amounled 
then  ploughed  in  or  trainpled  in  bv  cattle  (I«a.  xixii,  to  about  twenty  thouund  dallan.  He  died  at  Mariile- 
W),  or  in  rowa,  if  we  rightly  und'entand  Iil  ixviii,  dale,  Conn.,  Slareh  18,  lOtiV.  See  A  nirr.  Quar.  duivi 
imply  that  rhe  •ee.l«  were  pl<mt-  Serine,  l«6a,p.7M, 


rrf  apart  in  order  to 


Till' 


Wlleel  (N>ually  and  pmiwrly  [of  a  carrlatte]  *,;'; 
lii"the' £v|.tiair|'.iaK^  "Ma»,  whith  i.  iuvariatilv  «,  rendered;  »im-lime. 
y  .ulTered,  but  tbe  wlieat   Cff  ""Y  ^^'l-r  object]  }>})>}, p.,lgdl,F«.  U.xiii.  13; 

aicapeil  injury.      Wheat 


of  hail, ,- ,, , -— 

_  _  ,    6,  13;  J 

prened  by  the  term  "fat  of  kidueya  of  wheal"  {An  ^'"^  "' 
n;pn  ri^iir,  Daut.  xxxii,  H).  L'nripe  eara  are  aonie-  S^Vi  ' 
timee  cut  nfffrom  the  ttalka,  rotated  ' 


Kzek.  X,  2, 

lOi  "heaven,"  Pn.  Ixxvii,  1«; 

tiling,"  Isa.  xvii,  13;  or  ^t^l, 

oceanionally  S^ft  /^''"■>  Judg. 

oflm   elaewherei    C733K,  abidyi'm, 

d  that  tb« 


n  by  the  modem  Egyptiana  (Son-  |  Jer.  xviii,  8,  of  a  potter's  wheel), 

nini,  TVureJj).    RoaenmllUet  (floWny  o/ljS<B.ite,p.80),  whaela  under  the  braien  la»er  in  Solomon 

with  good  maon,  conjectures  that  thia  diab,  which  the  *ece  eaat;  they  are  Ihua  deecribed  by  the  aacred  hia- 

Araba  call/rrit,  ia  the  tame  u  the  girrt  carmil  {JD-iJ  torian  ;  "And  the  work  of  the  wheda  waa  like  the  work 

V^-15)  of  Lev.  ii,  14  and  2  KitiR*  iv,  «.     The  Heb!  "'  '  chariot-wheel :  their  axletmg,  and  their  nave^  and 

wo^  tali  c!ip,Uv.ii,  1*J  denote*,  it  ia   probable,  Ibeir  felloes,  and  their  apokea  were  all  mullen"  (I  Kings 

r«Hr«fearaofc^,alilluaedasfoodin  the  East.     An  vii,33).     Thu.  is  illualrated  by  the  Egyptian  chariots. 

"ear  of  com"  was  oiled  J,ibb6ktk  (rVaO),  the  wor,l  ^  "heel  ha*  been  found  by  l)r.  Abbott  of  1  curious  con- 

,.  ,,  j'     ■■  .    -,     t  atructioii,bavingBvrooden  tire  tHthefelloe,and  an  inner 

which  bettayed  the  Kphraimitea  (Judg.  xn,  1,6).  who  ^j^^  probably  of  ineUl,  which  pavwd  through  and  con- 

were  unable  to  give  the  sound  of»A.     The  curious  ex-  netted  iw  apokes  a  ihort  distance  from  the  nare  (A.  A). 

pisMon  in  Prov.  Mvii,  22, '-Though  thou  shouldat  bray  The  diameter  uf  the  wheel  waa  about  three  feet  one 

a  fool  in  a  murtar  among  wheat  with  a  peBtle,yel  will  inch.    The  felloe  was  in  sii  pieces,  the  end  of  one  over- 

not  bis  fooliahness  depart  fmm  him,"  appears  to  point  Isppinc  the  other.     The   tire  waa  faaiened   lo  it  by 

10  the  custom  of  mixing  the  grains  of  inferior  cereals  bands  of  raw  hide  passing  through  long,  narrow  holes 

with  wheat;  the  meaning  will  then  be,  "Let  a  fool  he  (B,  B)  made  to  receive  them  (Wilkinson,  .4irci  Ajiypf.  i, 

ever  so  much  in  the  tumpany  uf  wise  men,  yet  he  will  SSI).     AiDon^r  the  ancient  Asayriana  the  wheels  orig- 

continue  a  rool.''     Maurer  {Cvmmetil,  Inc.  cit.)  simply  inally  bad  six  spokea,  and  the  fellaea  consialed  of  four 

explains  the  passage  thus:  " Quomodocunqne  tracla.  pieres.    They  appear  10  have  lieeii  thicker  and  mora 

veri*  stultum   non  paiielur  ae  emeiidari."      See  Cm-  solid  than  those  of  the  Egj'pliana  (Layard,  KtnrTtk,  ii, 
BKjils.                                                                                      ;  270).     Later  the  wheel  had  eight  and'  not  aix  spokes. 

Wheat  was  known  tu  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  (Exod.  and  was  apparently  strengthened  by  four  pieces  of  met- 

ix,  3i).  and  on  reluming  U)  Canaan  they  do  doubt  found  al  which  bound  the  felloes  (ibid.  p.  27I>    See  Ci 


dittricla  of  Palestine,  such  as  the  plain  of 
Jeireel,  which  could  compete  with  that 
magniflcent  "  carw,"  the  delta  of  ERVpt, 
the  flnest  com  country'  of  the  ancieol 
world.  At  preaent  Ihe  wheat  crops  of 
Paieatine  "are  vciy  poor  and  light,  and 
would  di^uat  an  English  brnter.  One 
IKJ  ride  and  walk  through  the  standing 
eom  without  the  slightest  objection  made 
nr  hann  done.  No  wonder  it  is  thin, 
when  white  crops  are   raised  from  the 


WliSBtoo,  Nathahiei.  R,  D.D„  a 
clergymati  of  Ihe  Prnienlant  Episcopal 
Church,  was  bom  at  Washington,  Conn., 
Aug.  SO,  1792.  Hia  preparatory  educa- 
tion waa  acquired  at  Ihe  Episcopal  Acad- 
emv  of  Cheahire,  Conn. ;  he  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  ISIl;  was  onlained  dea- 
con and  priest  in  1817;  waa  pastor  in 
Anne  Arundel,  Prince  Creorge.  and  litont- 
gomerv  counties,  Hd.;  in  1818  became 
rector  of  Ch list  Church,  Hartfnnl,  Conn., 
remaining  twelve  years;  in  1831  became 
piciident  of  Tiinitj  (then  Washington) 
i^illcge,  which  office  he  Glled  unUI  IH87; 
in   that  year  became  rector  of  ('hrist 


Andcot  Sgjpt'*"  Charlot-wbaaL 
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Wlieeler,  Daniel,  a  distinguubed  member  of  the  anon,  called  "  Lcboon  Crank,**  now  Colombia.  In  tht 
iSociety  of  Frienda,  was  born  in  London,  England,  Nov.  great  Wbitefieldian  rerival  Mr.  Wbeelock  engaged  wiU 
27, 1771.  Early  in  life  he  served  in  both  the  nav}*  and  great  zeal  and  energy.  After  the  religions  excitement 
the  army.  Having  become  a  Christian,  when  not  far  had  subsided,  he  added  to  his  labors  as  a  minister  (be 
from  twenty-live  years  of  age,  he  joined  the  Society  of  duties  of  a  teacher.  Samson  C)ccum,  a  Mohegan  Indian, 
Friends.  Some  years  after  this,  he  abandoned  a  very  who  afterwards  became  a  distinguished  preacher,  was  t 
lucrative  part  of  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  pupil  in  his  scho<»l  in  I74d.  He  soon  forroeti  the  plm 
that  he  might  devote  himself  to  the  work  to  which,  by  of  an  Indian  Missionary  School,  and  several  Indian  bojt 
the  Spirit  of  Gud,  he  believed  himself  called.  He  be-  entered  it,  chiefly  maintained  by  subscriptions  fn>m  the 
came  an  accredited  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  legislatures  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetta.  The  in- 
IKIG.  In  1817  the  emperor  of  Russia,  in  order  to  carry  stitutiou  received  the  name  of  Moor's  Indian  Charity 
out  a  cherished  plan  for  draining  and  cultivating  the  School,  Joshua  Moor  having  made  a  donation  of  a  bouse 
marshes  8urn)unding  St.  Petersburg,  secured  the  services  and  two  acres  of  land  about  the  year  1754.  Mr.  Occum 
of  Mr.  Wheeler  as  manager  of  the  enterprise.  While  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  ^Hiitakcr  solicited  funds  for  the 
faithfully  discharging  his  duties  in  the  secular  business  school  in  Great  Britain  in  1766,  the  amount  realized 
to  which  lie  had  been  called,  he  was  also  faithful  to  his  being  iT/OOO  in  England,  and  more  than  £2000  in  Scot- 
higher  Master,  and  preached  the  Gospel  with  all  sim-  land.  After  conducting  this  school  in  Lebanon  over 
plicity  and  fidelity,  not  only  to  the  humble  and  lowly,  fourteen  years,  he  determined  to  transfer  it  to  New 
but  also  to  the  higher  iu  authority  in  Russia.  He  re-  Hampshire,  and  a  charter  was  obtained  for  a  C(»llege, 
mained  in  SU  Petersburg  until  1832,  when  he  felt  im-  with  about  40,000  acres  of  land,  as  an  endowment  from 
presseii  that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  as  a  missionary  among  governor  Wcnlworth  and  others.  Thus  originated  at 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  where  a  rich  blessing  attend-  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Dartmouth  College;  but  Moor's  school 
ed  his  labors.  After  several  years  spent  in  missionary  was  maintained  there  for  a  long  time  as  a  separate  in- 
work  in  the  Pacific,  he  returned  to  England.  Here  he  stitution.  In  August,  1770,  Dr.  Wheelock  went  to  Han- 
remaine<1  until  1838,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States,  over,  built  a  log  cabin  in  what  was  then  a  wilderness, 
where  he  conUnued  nine  roonttis,  rendering  such  service  and  put  up  hb  school- building,  eighty  feet  long  and  two 
as  he  could  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  then  went  back  stories  in  height.  Among  the  first  graduates  was  bis 
once  more  to  his  native  land.  During  a  second  voyage  son  John,  who  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  ool- 
to  the  United  States  he  contracted  a  disease  which  lege.  As  a  teacher  Dr.  Wheelock  was  industrious  and 
proved  fatal ;  and  he  died  soon  after  landing  at  New  successful.  He  died  April  24, 1779.  Dr.  Wheektck  pub- 
York,  Feb.  6, 1840.    See  Memoir  (Phila.  1870).    (J.  C.  S.)  lished,  Xarrutive  of  the  Indian  Charity  School  at  Lfb- 

Wheeler  (or  Wheler),  Sir  George,  D.D.,  an  ««??  (1"??)  — i'«''';«'»>«»  KT^If^   "umbers,  from 

English  clergvraan  and  traveller,  was  bom  at  Breda,  ]'^to  Inii-Contmuatum  of  the  Aarro/tw,  to  whtc^ 

Holland,  of  English  parentage,  in  1650.    He  removed  to  "  ^  «^  ""  l"^  **"*«<?  ^^Z"  -wimiou  to  the  Delavuire  /*- 

Kent,  England,  in  childhood ;  was  etlucated  at  Lincoln  «"""  f*  ^^  ''/'^  ^*!^  i^^'^)  fT^  Sermon  on  LUferiy  of 

College,  Oxford ;  travelled  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  (^on»ctence. or  ^o  Kwg  hut  Chrutw  the  Church  {\,,h^  r 

East  with  Dr.  James  Spon,  »)f  Lvons,  in  1675-76;  pre-  "*"?  «"  occasional  -Serwo«.     His  Afemotrt,  by  Dr» 

sented  a  collection  of  MSS.  to  the  University  of  Oxford;  McClure  and  Parish,  were   published   i"    l^H-      See 

received   the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  Oxford  Sprague,  ^nna&  o//A«  4 w«-.Pm//»i/,  i,  397. 
University;  was  knighted  and  ordained  in  1683;  and,        "Wheelock.  John,  D.D.,LL.D., an  American  c]e^ 

having  taken  orders,  was  collated  by  bishop  Crewe  gyman,  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Jan.  28, 1754.    He 

to  the  second  prebend  in  the  Cathedral  of  Durham  entered  Yale  College  in  1767,  but  removed  with  hisfather 

in  1684.     In  1685  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Dr.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  to  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1770,  and 

Basingstoke,  Hants;  in  1702  was  created  D.D.  by  di-  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1771;    was  tutor 

ploma  from  Oxford,  and  in  the  following  year  received  there  from  1772  to  1776;  was  elected  to  the  CokHiial  A»- 

the  curscy  of  Whitworth.     In  1706  be  was  collated  to  sembly  in  1775 ;  appointed  major  in  the  New  York  forces 

the  rectory  of  Winston,  and  in  1709  to  that  of  Houghton-  in  1777,  and  soon  after  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Cooti- 

Ic-Spring,  which  he  retained  until  his  decease,  Jan.  15,  nental  army ;  commanded  an  expedition  against  the 

1724.   Dr.Wheeler  was  the  author  of,  i4JoMm<^/o(?rwc«  Indians  in  1778,  and  soon  after  waa  placed  on  generd 

(1682):— /In  AccoutU  of  the  Churches  or  Places  of  As-  (iates's  staff.     At  the  death  of  bis  father  in  1779,  al- 

senibljf  of  the  Primitive  Christians  (1689):— and  The  though  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  waa  choaen  hit 

Protestant  Monastery;  or,  Christian  (Economics  (1698).  successor  as  president  of  Dartmouth  College;  was  sent 

He  was  a  man  of  vast  research  and  ability,  and  a  devoted  to  England  to  raise  money  and  supplies  for  the  coUega 

minister  and  parent.     See  Church  of  Entjland  Maga-  in  1783,  but  lost  what  he  had  collected  by  shipwreck 

riV,  viii, 332.  off  Ca|)e  Cod;  was  removed  from  his  office  in  cMise- 

Wheeler,  John,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister,  quence  of  an  ecclesiastical  controversy  in  181&.  but  le- 
was  born  at  (Jraft.jn,  Vt.,  March  11,  1798.  He  gradu-  «t«re«l  i"  1^17,  and  died  soon  after,  April  4, 1817.  He 
ate<l  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1816,  and  at  Andover  l^ft  half  of  his  Urge  esUte  to  Princeton  Theokgical 
rhe()l.)gical  Seminary  in  1819.  In  1821  he  was  ordain-  Seminary.  He  publishe*!  a  Etihgy  on  Prof,  John  Smith, 
ed  over  the  Church  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  where  he  took  high  ^^'^'  (1«09) :— and  Sketches  oflMirtmouih  CoUege  (1816). 
rank  as  a  pulpit  orator.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  whelan,  Ricilvrd  Vincent,  D.D.,  a  Roman  Oath. 
(UHjhned  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Vermont;  ^y^^  ^.^e,  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  29, 1809. 
but  nine  years  after,  upon  the  resignation  of  president  n^  ^^s  educated  at  Mount  SU  Mary's  College,  En- 
Marsh,  he  accepted  the  honor.  From  this  time  his  best  mettsburg,  where  he  became  a  teacher  and  prefect  of 
energies  were  devoted  to  the  university.  He  raised  up  ^^i^.  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  the  Semi- 
friends  for  It,  earned  It  through  seasons  of  tnal,  and  ele-  „„  ^f  j^j^  g^,  j^^^  p^^i,  graduating  in  1831:  was  or- 
vated  the  standard  of  scholarship.  He  resigned  in  1848,  ^^^„^  j^^^  ^^  VersaiUes  the  same  vcar ;  was  profenor 
and  died  at  Burlington,  April  16,  1862.  Dr.  W  heeler  j^  ^t.  Mary's  College  fmm  1832  to  1835;  was  a  mtMoD- 
published  BBveTBl  Sermons  and  />«rowm,  especially  an' in  several  parU  of  VirginU  and  Marvland  from  1885 
that  before  the  Porter  Rhetorical  Society  of  Andover  to' 1840;  became  bishop  of  Richmond  in  March,  1850^ 
Iheological  Seminary  in  iaS4.  Sec  Cong.Quar.  1862,  ,„^  ^„  ^^e  division  of  the  diocese  the  following  year 
P'  ^^' '  took  the  title  of  bishop  of  Wheeling,  where  he  wm  ae^ 

VTheelock,  Bleazer,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min-  tive  in  promoting  the  interests  of  Romanism,  baiMiag 

ister,  was  born  at  Windham,  (jonn.,  in  May,  1711,  and  up  a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  and  a  convent  mt  Mooat 

graduat«<l  from  Yale  College  in  1733.     In  March,  1735,  de  Chautal;  was  a  member  of  the  Vatican  Coancil  of 

he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Second  Church  in  Lcl>-  1869-70,  in  which  he  opposed  the  dogma  of  infallibility, 
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but  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  it  after  it  was  declared.   He 
died  at  Wheeling,  July  7, 1874. 

T^Theler,   George,  D.D.     See  Wheeler,  Sir 

ivBORUB. 

'Wlielp  (  "iia,  gor,  or  lift,  gur  ),  the  cub  of  a  lion 
(Gen.  xlix,  9;  Detit  xxxiii,  22;  Jer.  li,  88;  Ezek.  zix, 
2,  3,  5;  Nah.  ii,  13),  or  of  a  jackal  (Lam.  iv,  3).  See 
Lion.  The  cubs  of  a  bear  (2  Sam.  xvii,  8 ;  Proy.  xvii, 
12 ;  Has.  xiii,  8)  are  not  designated  by  the  Heb.  word. 
See  Bkar. 

"Whewell,  William,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  Church  of  England,  was  bom  at  Lancaster, 
England,  in  1795.  He  graduated  from  Trinity  College 
in  1816,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.D.;  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  1820,  and  priest  in  the  following 
year ;  became  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1841,  and  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  university.  Pre- 
vious to  this  he  was  fellow  and  tutor  of/Frinity  College, 
and  from  1828  to  1832  was  professor  of  mineralogy  in 
the  university ;  from  1838  to  1855  he  was  profesHor  of 
moral  theology.  Dr.  Whewell  died  at  Cambridge, 
March  6, 1866.  As  an  author  he  was  prolific ;  among 
his  works  being.  An  ElemetUary  Treatise  an  Mechanics 
(1819) — which  passed  through  seven  editions: — A  nalyt- 
iced  Statics  (1826):  —  Architectural  Xotes  on  German 
Churches  (Ifi^O): — Principles  of  University  Education 
(193\):— First  Principles  of  Mechanics  (1882)  :—Z)oc- 
trine  of  Limits  (eod.) :—  Treatise  of  Dynamics  (ia32-86) : 
— Astronomy  and  General  Physics  (1834): — Mechaniccd 
Euclid  (1837): — History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  (eod. 
3  vols.) : — Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  (1840,  3 
voU.)  '.—The  Mechanics  of  Engineering  (\S4l) : — Liberal 
Education  (1845): — Verse  Translations  from  the  Ger^ 
man  (1847)  '.—Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral  PhUos- 
ophy  (1852) :—  Systematic  Morality  (1846) :  —  Elements 
of  Morality  (1848).  He  was  also  editor  of  an  edition 
of  Newt<>n*s  Principia^  first  three  sections  (1846) ;  of 
Butler's  Human  Xature  (1843);  of  Butler's  Moral  Sub- 
jet^  (1849);  and  of  various  other  scientific  works.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  various  scientific  articles  in  lead- 
ing periodicals,  and  published  many  pamphlets  and  nu- 
merous sermons.  See  A  m/er,  Quar,  Church  Review,  J  uly, 
1866,  p.  325. 

'Whichcote,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
divine,  was  bom  at  Whichcote  Hall,  in  the  parish  of 
Stoke,  in  Shropshire,  March  11, 1610.  He  was  educated 
at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
in  1629;  became  a  fellow  there  in  1633;  was  a  distin- 
guished tutor;  was  ordained  in  1636;  organized  a  Sun- 
day-afternoon lectureship  at  Trinity  Church,  and  be« 
came  preacher  to  the  university ;  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  North  Cadbnry,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1648;  ap- 
pointed provost  of  King's  College  in  1644;  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Milton,  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  1649 ;  was 
removed  from  his  provostship  at  the  Restoration  in  1661, 
bat  retained  his  rectory  at  Milton ;  obtaine<i  the  living 
of  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  I»ndon,  in  1662;  and  the 
vicarage  of  St.  LaMrrenoe's,  Jewry,  in  1668.  He  died 
while  on  a  visit  at  Cambridge,  in  May,  1683.  "Dr. 
Whichcote  is  r^anled  as  one  of  the  heads,  if  not  the 
chief  founder,  of  what  is  called  the  latitudinarian  school 
of  English  divines.*^  He  enjoyed  great  fame  as  a 
jMreacher,  and  left  conmderable  results  of  his  literary  la- 
bors, although  he  published  nothing  during  his  lifetime. 
His  Observations  and  Apothegms  (1688),  and  his  Sermons 
(1698),  were  edited  by  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Dr. 
John  Jeffery  edited  his  Moral  and  Religious  Aphorisms 
(1708),and  his  Discourses  (1701^,3  vols.),  to  which  Dr. 
Samud  Clarke  added  a  fourth  in  1707.  An  edition  of  his 
Sermons,  in  4  vols.,  accompanied  by  a  Life  by  Drs. 
Campbell  and  Gerard,  appeaired  in  1751. 

Whip  (hSi V,  shdt ;  occasionally  rendered  **  scourge,** 
Job  V,  21;  ix,  28;  Isa.  x,  26;  xxviii,  15).  In  ancient 
times,  whips  were  used  not  only  for  driving  animals, 
bat  also  as  iostraments  of  torture;  and  even  now,  in 


Ancient  Egyptian  Whips. 

slaveholding  countries,  the  unfortunate  slaves  are  obliged 
to  work  with  the  fear  of  the  whip  before  their  eyes. 
The  system  of  administering  personal  chastisement  has 
been,  and  is,  universal  throughout  the  East ;  and,  under 
despotic  govemments,  no  person  can  be  sure  of  escap- 
ing, as  punishment  is  inflicted  on  the  mere  caprice  of 
any  tyrant  who  may  happen  to  be  in  power.  For  this 
purpose,  however,  the  rod  (q.  v.)  was  oftener  used,  and 
punishment  of  the  bastinado  (q.  v.)  is  now  the  most 
common  in  Oriental  countries.     See  Corporal  Pinv- 

ISIIMBNT. 

Various  materials  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
whips.  In  1  Kings  xii,  11, Rehoboam  says, "My  father 
chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with 
scorpions."  Here  a  simple  scourge  and  another  more 
painful  are  mentioned  in  opposition.  The  latter  is 
called  "  a  scorpion,"  and  probiibly  means  to  denote  a 
comparison  between  the  pain  respectively  occasioned 
by  the  scourge  and  the  reptile.  The  rabbins  think 
generally  that  this  scorpion  was  a  scourge  composed 
of  knotted  and  thomy  twigs,  by  which  the  flesh  was 
severely  lacerated.  More  probably  it  consisted  of  thongs 
set  with  thorns  or  sharp  iron  points.  Sach  scourges 
were  known  to  the  Romans  as  a  means  of  tortaring  ased 
by  unrelenting  persons,  and  particularly  by  masters  in 
the  punishment  of  their  slaves.  Some  of  the  early  mar- 
tyrs were  thus  tortured.     See  Scourge. 

Few  travellers  have  visited  Egypt  without  commis- 
erating the  condition  of  the  unhappy  Fellahs:  every 
public  work  is  executed  by  their  unpaid  labor;  half 
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Diked  and  half  starved,  they  toil  under  a  burning  sun, 
to  clear  out  canals  or  level  roads,  under  the  eyes  of  task- 
masters ready  to  punish  with  their  formidable  whips, 
made  from  the  hide  of  the  hippopotamus,  the  least  neg- 
lect or  relaxation.  Such  a  sight  necessarily  calls  to 
mind  the  suflferings  endured  by  the  Israelites  while 
they  were  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  Pharaoh.  **  The 
Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  serve  with 
rigor;  and  they  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard -bond- 
age, in  mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  ser- 
vice in  the  field ;  all  their  service  wherein  they  made 
them  serve  was  with  rigor*'  (Exod.  i,  13, 14).  The  mon- 
uments abound  with  similar  scenes.     See  Brick. 

'*ln  driving,  the  ancient  Egyptians  used  a  whip,  like 
the  heroes  and  charioteers  of  Homer;  and  this,  or  a 
short  stick,  was  generally  employed  even  for  beasts  of 
burden,  and  for  oxen  at  the  plough,  in  preference  to  the 
goad.  The  whip  consisted  of  a  smooth,  round  wooden 
handle,  and  a  single  or  double  thong ;  it  sometimes  had 
a  lash  of  leather,  or  string,  about  two  feet  in  length, 
either  twisted  or  plaited ;  and  a  loop  being  attached  to 
the  lower  end,  the  archer  was  enabled  to  use  the  bow, 
while  it  hung  suspended  from  his  wrist^  (Wilkinson, 
Anc  Egypt,  i,  872  sq.).     See  Chariot. 

Wliipple,  Georok,  D.D.,  a  professor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  was  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  4, 
1805.  For  a  time  he  was  a  student  in  the  Oneida  In- 
stitute; was  one  year  (1833)  in  the  Lane  Theological 
Seminary :  and  graduated  from  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  Oberlin  College  in  1836,  in  which  year  he  was 
ordained  as  an  evangelist.  From  1836  to  1838  he  was 
principal  of  the  Oberlin  preparatory  department,  and 
from  18''^  to  1847  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  that 
institution.  From  1846  until  his  death  he  was  secreta- 
rv  of  the  American  Missionarv  Association,  his  office 
being  in  New  York  city.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  6, 1876.     See  Cong,  Quar,  1877,  p.  427. 

"Wlliston,  William,  a  learned  English  divine  and 
mathematician,  was  bom  at  Norton,  in  Leicestershire, 
Dec  9, 1667,  where  his  father  was  rector  of  the  parish. 
He  was  educated  at  Tamworth  School  and  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1690;  became  a  fel- 
low of  his  college,  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  was  appointed  mathematical  tutor  in  1693;  was 
chaplain  to  Dr.  Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich,  from  1694  to 
1698 ;  vicar  of  Lowestoft,  in  Suffolk,  from  1698  to  1701 ; 
became  deputy  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  Lucasian 
professorship  of  mathematics  in  1701,  and  succeeded 
him  in  that  chair  on  his  resignation  in  1708^  was  nom- 
inated by  bishop  Moore  catechetical  lecturer  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Clement.    By  this  time  he  had  gained  em- 
inence as  a  preacher,  when  he  adopted  Arianism,  reject- 
ed infant  baptism,  and  began  to  omit  portions  of  the 
litany.     The  bishop  of  Ely  requested  him  not  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  the  Boyle  lectureship,  in  which  he  was 
making  his  views  public,  but  allowed  the  continuance 
of  the  salary.     Whiston  resigned  the  lectureship,  and, 
after  several  hearings  before  the  heads  of  the  houses, 
was  deprived  of  his  lectureship  and  expelled  from  the 
university,  Oct.  30, 1710.    In  consequence  of  certain  the- 
ological publications  of  a  controversial  character,  he  was 
pronounced  a  heretic  by  the  convocation  in  1711,  and 
the  prosecution  was  continued  until  1716,  when  the  pro- 
ceedings were  terminated  by  an  "'  act  of  grace."    After 
hb  expulsion  from  the  university  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  gave  lectures  on  astronomy  and  other 
mathematical  sciences,  and  continued  an  active  theo- 
logical writer.     He  became  a  Baptist  and  a  Millena- 
rian,  and  gathered  a  congregation  to  his  own  house,  to 
which  he  preached  what  he  called  primitive  Christian- 
ity.   A  subscription  was  made  for  him  in  1721  amount- 
ing to  £470,  and  he  derived  additional  income  from  his 
lectures  and  publications.     He  died  in  London,  Aug.  22, 
1752.    Among  his  numerous  publications  are,  A  New 
Theory  of  the  Earth  fl696):— 7%«  Accomplithment  of 
Scripture  Prophecies  (1708):  —  Pmlectumes  Phynico- 


mathemaHctB  (\7i0)  :  —  PrinnHt*e  CkrUtiamtg  Reri\ 
(1711-12):—^  Brief  History  of  the  Rerical  of  the  A 
Heresy  in  England  {n\V)'.—Athanasiu»  Convicted  q, 
Forgery  i\l  11) '.—Three  Essays  onTrinUariamism  {11  \iy 
— A   Vindication  of  the  SibyUine  Ontdes  ;  to  ttAitA  «*^ 
added  the  Genuine  Grades  Themselves  (1715):— --Iji/ry^ 
nomical  Lectures  (eod.) : — *S7.  Clement's  itndSf,  Irtrnmey^ 
Vindication  of  the  Apostolical  CmtAtitutions  (1716)  i—^ir 
Isaac  Newton's  Mathematical  Philosophy  Dtmonsirnttd 
(eod.) : — A  stronomical  Principles  of  JfieJigum,  NattrnI 
and  Revealed  (1717):—^  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Ntttis^ 
ham  concerning  the  Eternity  of  the  Son  of  God  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  (1719)  :—The  True  Origin  of  the  Safiu 
lion  and  Athanasian  Doctrines  of  the  Trinity  (1720):— 
An  Essay  towards  Restoring  the  True  Text  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  (1722)  :—The  Literal  AccotHjfluJi' 
ment  of  Scripture  Prophecies  (1724): — A  CoUertinn  of 
A  uthentic  Records  belonging  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
menu,  Translated  into  English  (1727-28)  i— Historical 
Afemoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writiw^s  of  I)r,  Samuel  Clarke 
(1730)  .—The  Primitive  Euchatkst  Revived  (1736)  .—The 
Eternity  of  Hell  Torments  Considered  (1740):  — r*« 
Primitive  New  Testament  (174o)  :—The  Sacred  History 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (eod.)  i—Memmrs  of  His 
Own  Life  and  Writings  (1749-50) : — and  a  traiislattoa 
of  the  Works  of  Josephus,  which  has  never  been  su- 
perseded except  in  part.     See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did.  s.  v. 

Wliistonian    Controveny.     See  Whiston^ 

William. 

"Wliitaker,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,a  Presbyterijui  min- 
ister,  was  born  at  Huntington,  L.  I.,  Feb.  22,  1722,  and 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1752.  He  was  or- 
dained and  installed  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  in  1755;  w 
called  to  ('helnea.  near  Norwich,  Conn.,  Feb.  25, 1761:  an 
selected  by  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Corresponden 
for  Evangelizing  the  Indians,  to  go  to  Great  Britaiv^ 
with  the  Rev.  Sampson  Occum,  an  Indian  of  the  Mc^^^ 
began  tribe,  to  solicit  funds  for  a  mission  schooL  Lad^ 
Huntingdon,  Romaine,  Venn,  Wesley,  and  others  showet^ 
them  great  favor,  and  a  considerable  sum  was  raised. 
After  eighteen  months'  absence,  they  returned,  having 
prepared  the  way  for  founding  Dartmouth  College. 
While  in  England  he  published  several  sermons  on 
Reconciliation  to  God,  Difficulties  arising  in  his  ooo- 
gregation  on  the  subject  of  Church  government,  be  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Siecond  Church  in  Salem,  Mara.,  and 
was  installed  July  28,  1769.  In  1773,  in  consequence 
of  a  disagreement  among  the  people,  Dr.  Whitaker,  with 
fourteen  others,  withdrew  from  the  Church,  formed 
a  separate  congregation,  and  united  with  the  Bomoq 
Presbytery,  which  declared  the  new  erection  the  Third 
Church.  His  friends  erected  a  house  of  worship,  but  it 
was  soon  after  bumcd.  Not  disheartened,  they  sought 
outside  help,  and  in  1776  were  enabled  to  complete  a 
new  church.  At  the  breaking-ont  of  the  war  he  warm- 
ly espoused  the  cause  of  independence,  and  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre.  In  a  short'tiroe 
he  furnished  the  authorities  with  two  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Boeton  massacre 
in  1771,  he  printed  a  sermon  on  The  Fatal  Tragedy  m 
King  Street ,  and  on  the  proclamation  of  independence 
another,  entitled  An  Antidote  to  Toryism;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  war  still  another.  On  the  Reward  of  Toryism, 
He  was  dismissed  by  a  council  called  for  that  purpose, 
Feb.  10, 17H4,  but  soon  after  installed  at  Norridgewock. 
After  vainly  attempting  to  establish  a  presbytery  in 
Maine,  he  went  to  Virginia,  and  died  at  Woodbridge,'ttear 
Hampton,  Jan.  1, 1795,  in  poverty,  notwithstanding  all 
he  had  done  for  the  Church  and  country.     (W.  P.  &) 

Whitaker,  Thomas  Dnnham,  LL.D.,a  clergy. 

man  of  rhe  Church  of  England,  was  bom  at  Kainham, 
in  Norfdlk,  June  8, 1759.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge ;  ordained  deacon  in  1786,  and  prieit 
the  following  year;  became  perpetual  corate  of  HoIiim^ 
Lancashire,  in  1797 ;  vicar  of  Whalley  in  1809;  held  for 
some  time  the  vicarage  of  Heysham ;  became  y\cu  of 
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Blackburn  in  1818,  and  remained  there  until  his  death, ' 
which  <iccurreil  Dec  18,  1821.  He  published,  A  His- 
tory of  the  Original  Parish  of  Whalley  and  Honor  of 
Clitkeroej  in  the  Counties  of  Lancaster  and  York  (1801) : 
^History  oj'the  Deanery  oj' Craven  (1806): — I)e  Motu 
per  /iritamtiam  Civico  Annis  1745  et  1746  (1809)  .—The 
Liff  and  Original  Correspondence  of  Sir  George  Rod' 
<kjf'e  (1810):— an  edition  of  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plow- 
wan  (e<)d.) : — a  new  edition  of  Thoresby'a  Ducatus  Ia- 
otHnensis ;  or.  The  Topography  of  Leeds  (^1816) : — Loidis 
and  A  Imetf :  or^  A  n  A  ttempt  to  Illustrate  the  Districts 
Inscribed  it*  fhese  Words  by  Bede  (1816) : — besides  single 
sermons  and  other  works. 

"Whitaker,  William,  D.IX,  an  eminent  English 
•divine,  was  bom  at  Holme,  Lancashire,  in  1548.     He 
was  educated  at  St.  PauVs  School  and  Trinity  College, 
'Cambridge,  where  he  was  ap()ointed  to  a  fellowship; 
•became  regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  in 
1579;  was  appointed  chancellor  of  St.  Paul's  in  1580; 
«nd  became  master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1 586.     He  died  at  Cambridge,  Dec  4, 1595.    Mr.  Whit- 
aker  was  an  able  Calvinistic  writer,  and  a  powerful 
champion  of  Protestantism  against  the  attacks  of  pop- 
ery.    He  published,  The  LUun/y  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
l(ind,  in  Latin  and  Greek  (1596): — Catechismus^  sive 
Prima  Instkutio  Disciplinaque  Pietatis  Christiftnte  La- 
4ine  ExpHcata,  etc  (1570): — Ad  Rat  tones  Decent  Ed^ 
mundi  Campiani  Jesuitm  .  ,  .  Respottsio,  etc.  (1581): — 
A    Disputation   on   Holy   Scrijtture   agavist    the   Pa- 
pists, especially  BeUarmine  awl  Staplefon   (first  pub- 
lished in  Latin  in  1588,  afterwards  in  Engliidi): — and 
other  controversial  works.     A  ^»llectiun  of  his  Opera 
Theolttgica  was  published  at  Geneva  in  1610,  2  vols, 
ful. 

WMtby,  Danii£I>,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
divine,  was  bom  at  Uushden,  Northamptonshire,  in 
1H3H.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  (;ollege,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  in  1657,  and  became  a  fellow  in 
1664 ;  took  holy  orders,  became  chaplain  to  Dr.  Seth 
Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  was  made  prebendary 
•of  Salisbory  in  October,  1KH8,  was  admitted  precentor 
of  the  same  church  in  1672,  became  rector  of  .St.  Ed- 
mund's, Salisbury,  about  the  same  time,  which  was  his 
last  preferment,  and  where  he  died,  March  24,  1726. 
Among  his  published  works  are,  Romish  Doctrines  not 
from  the  Beginning  (1664): — Endeavor  to  Ecince  the 
Ceriain/y  of  Christian  Faith  (1671): — Discourse  con^ 
cei-ning  the  Idolatry  of  the  Church  of  Rome  (1674) : — 
Absurdity  and  Idolatry  of  Host  Worship  Proved  (1679) ; ; 
— The  Protestant  Reconciler  Humbly  Pleading  for  Con- 
descension  to  Dissenting  Brethren  (16H3).  This  work 
was  condemned  to  be  burned  by  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  publicly  retracted  by  Whitby:  —  A  Para- 
phrase and  Commentaiy  on  the.  Xeio  Testament  (1703) : 
— Discourse  of  the  XeceMi/y  and  Usefulttess  of  the  Chris- 
tian Revelation  (1705).  Late  in  life  he  became  an  Arian, 
and  eiigageil  in  a  dispute  with  Dr.  Waterland.  He  was 
■a  voluminous  writer,  the  above-mentioned  works  being 
only  a  small  part  of  what  he  gave  to  the  public.  His 
Paraphrase  and  Commentary  is  considered  his  best 
work. 

"White,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  Presbvterian  divine,  was 
bom  at  Randolph,  Mass.,  Dec.  28, 1795.  He  was  a  lin- 
eal descendant  of  Peregrine  White  of  the  famous  '* May- 
flower;" graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  with  the  first 
honors  of  his  claas  in  1821 ;  studied  theology  at  Ando- 
ver,  Maaa.;  after  licensure  to  preach,  was  settled  as 
colleague  pastor  with  his  stepfather.  Rev.  Asa  Burton, 
D.D.,at  Thetford,  Vt.;  subsequently  over  the  Church 
in  Caxenovia,  N.  Y.,  and  again  at  Owego,  N.  Y. ;  elect- 
ed president  of  Wabash  College,  hid.,  and  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  October,  1841,  and  his  presidency  was  of 
twenty  years'  continuance.  In  this  last  relation  he 
met  the  manifold  responsibilities  of  his  office  with  fi- 
delity and  energy.  He  shrank  from  no  labor  that  the 
embarrassed  condition  of  the  college,  when  he  entereil 


on  its  presidenc}%  demanded  at  his  hands ;  and  he  hid 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  long  before  his  death,  as  one 
result  of  his  labor,  a  larger  number  of  students  in  the 
college  classes  alone  than  he  found  in  all  the  depart- 
ments when  he  entered  upon  the  presidency.  He  died 
suddenly,  Oct.  29, 1861.  Dr.  White  was  a  ripe  and  ac- 
curate scholar,  an  able  teacher,  an  impressive  preacher, 
and  a  sound  theologian.  He  published  Essays  in  Lit- 
erature and  Ethics  (Boston,  1858, 12mo),  and  contributed 
four  sermons  t>o  the  yationttl  Preacher,  and  articles 
(the  most  of  which  were  republished  in  his  Essays)  to 
the  Biblical  Repository  and  BiUiotheca  Sacra,  See 
Wilson,  /VmA.  Hist.  Almanac,  1863,  p.  818;  AUibone, 
Dirt,  of  Brit,  and  A  men  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  L,  S.) 

White,  Francis,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  who 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  centur}',  was  ed- 
ucated at  Cambridge ;  l)ecame  dean  of  Carlisle  in  1622 ; 
bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1626;  bishop  of  Norwich  in  1629; 
bishop  of  Ely  in  1631 ;  and  died  in  Febmary,  1637  or 
1638.  He  was  the  author  of.  Orthodox  Faith  and  the 
Way  to  the  Church  Explained  and  Justified  against  T. 
W.  (1617)  :—Replie  to  Jesuit  Fisher's  A  nstcer  to  Certain 
Questiiftis  Propounded  by  James  /,  etc.  (1624) : — Treatise 
of  the  Sabbath  Day  against  Sabbatarian  Novelty  (1636)  : 
—and  other  works.  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

White,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bora  at  Durham,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  19, 1800.  He 
received  his  preparatory  training  in  the  academy  at 
Greencastle;  graduated  with  high  honor  at  Union  Col- 
leg^  in  1824 :  studied  theology  in  the  Princeton  (N.  J.) 
Theological  Seminary;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Columbia  in  1826,  and  immeiliately  after 
entered  upon  an  agency  for  the  American  Bible  Society, 
his  field  being  in  the  Southern  States.  In  1828  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Allen  Street 
Church,  New  York  city,  where  he  continued  until  the 
establishment  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
1836,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  theol- 
ogy in  that  institution,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold 
until  his  death,  Aug.  25>  1850.  Dr.  White  had  natu- 
rally a  strong,  discriminating  mind,  well  balanced,  and 
abounding  in  practical  wisdom.  As  a  preacher,  he  waa 
eminently  thoughtful,  clear,  convincing,  and  pungent. 
As  a  teacher  of  theology,  he  had  peculiar  and  almost 
unrivalled  excellence.  He  published  a  Sermon  on  the 
DeiUh  of  John  Xitchie  (1838),  and  a  Sermon  on  the 
Abrahantic  Covenant  (1846).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iv,  691 ,  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  Ij.  S.) 

White,  Joseph  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman 
and  eminent  Oriental  scholar,  was  bom  at  Stroud,  in 
Gloucestershire,  in  1746.  He  was  the  son  of  a  weaver, 
and  was  designed  for  his  father*s  calling,  but  having 
been  sent  to  a  charity-school  at  Gloucester,  and  hav- 
ing made  rapid  advancement,  he  was  sent  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  fortune  to  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  at 
Wadham  College  about  1770 ;  became  a  fellow  of  that 
college  in  1774,  was  appointed  to  archbishop  Laud's 
professorship  of  Arabic  in  1775;  chosen  in  1783  to  preach 
the  Hampton  lecture  for  the  following  year,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  which  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Parr  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Badcock  %  became  prebendary  of  (iloucester  in 
1788;  was  appointed  rector  of  Melton  in  1790;  became 
prebendary  of  Oxford  in  1802;  regius  professor  of  He- 
brew at  Oxfi»rd  the  same  year;  and  subsequent! v  canon 
of  Christ  Church.  He  d'ied  at  Oxford,  May  22,  1814. 
He  was  the  author  of  De  Utilitate  Lingua  A  rabicat  in 
Studiis  TheoUnjicis  Oratio  (1776)  :—Testamenti  Xori  Li- 
bri  Historici  et  Epistola  tarn  Catholicte  quam  Paulnup, 
Versin  Syriaca  Philoxeniana,  etc  (1779-1803)  \—A  View 
of  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  (Bampton  Lect- 
ures) ( London,  1784 ) :  —  and  other  works  of  great 
merit. 

White,  Joseph  (2)  (called  in  Spain  I>on  Joss  Ma- 
rya  BUmco  i  Crespo),&  Roman  ('atholic  priest,  descend- 
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ed  from  an  Irish  Catholic  family  which  had  settled  in  interruptions  untU  1688^  when  he  was  elected  princi- 

Spain,  was  bom  at  Seville,  July  11, 1775.     Being  dis-  pal  of  the  English  College  at  Lisbon;  aerred  the  duty 

satisfied  with  mercantile  life,  he  was  educated  fur  the  of  the  English  mission  for  some  years;  rended  for  s 

Church,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1799;  soon  lost  considerable  time  in  the  house  of  Sir  Keuelro  Digby, 

confidence  in  Roman  Catholicism,  renouncing  his  ad-  whose  philosophy  he  supported;  became  a  professor  at 

herence  to  it  in  1810,  when  he  removed  to  England;  Douay  again  in  1650,  and  vice-principal  of  the  £ngli«h 

joined  the  English  Church,  but  did  nut  take  orders  in  College;  spent  his  latter  years  in  England,  and  died  at 

it;  became  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Lord  Holland;  set-  Drury  Lane,  London,  July  6, 1676.     lie  wati  a  volumi- 

tled  in  London,  where  he  conducte<l  for  some  years  a  nous  writer,  and  among  his  numerous  works  the  fullov- 

Spanish  paper  called  El  Espailol;  received,  in  1814,  a  ing  deserve  mention:  Dialogue*  contxrmhtg  the  Judg^ 

pension  for  life  of  £250  per  annum,  on  account  of  ser-  ment  of  Common  Sense  in  the  Choice  of  ReUgion  (^1610): 

vices  rpuitered  the  government  by  this  paper;  lived  — De  Mundo  IHalogi  Tret  (1642): — fnstitutionum  Ptri- 

subsequently  in  London  as  a  roan  of  letters;  edited  for  pateticarutn  ad  MenieWy  etc.  (1646): — Ingtituiiones  Thf- 

three  years  ( 1822-25 )   another  Spanish  journal,  Iau  ologica  tuper  Fundamentit  in  Pet-ipatetica  JAgbanajaC' 

Variedades;  was  editor  of  the  London  Review  (1829);  tiiExUructcB{\(ib2.}:—QuestioueMTheologic€t,ete.{l(oSA)i 

served  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  archbishop  Whately  at  — Coniemplatum  of  Heaven^  etc  (1654)  i—The  Uroundt 

Dublin,  from  1832  t4)  1835 ;  removed  to  Liverpool,  where  of  Obedience  and  Government  (1655) : — Religion  andReO' 

he  joined  the  Unitarian  Society,  of  which  the  Rev.  son  Mutual^  Correiponding  and  Assi^ing  Each  Other 

John  Hamilton  was  then  pastor;  and  died  May  20, 1841.  (1659)  :—The  Middle  State  ofSoult  from  the  Hour  of 

He  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  works,  among  which  Death  to  the  Day  of  Ju(^ment  (eod.).     See  Chalmers^ 

are  Pnparatory  Obtercatiowt  on  the  Stu(fy  of  Religion  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. ;    Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer, 

(1817) : — Ijettemfrom  Spttin  (1822)  '.^Practical  and  In-  A  uthort,  s.  v. 

temal  Evidence  {igaingtCatholiciitm(\S2!)): — PoorAfan^s        •»m.j^     vvriiu  wx  t*         »^  ^  . 

PrcMrcaticf  again,!  Popery  (1825) : - TWafojae,  co*-  u- ^***  3^"-  "S!*-.^'^',.'   ^^«  i?]^*^ 

iant.  Contorted f,-om  Romanism {Wny.-S»^«dTravtU  P<«»*<»  A.R  A  Phrfadelphi.  CoUege  m  1,65,  and  «i* 

o/anh-UhGei,k„mHi»SearchofaIUtigi,m{l«S&y.-  «><>"•<>«'  o^'nedinEngUnd.      On   h..  rrtun.  uv     , 

ud  Life  of  the  ifer.  Joseph  Blanco  While,  yVrilten  by  *"'""  '"/^l^*"  ^iT.Tf^-'  ""»"««T  "^  ^'"?"      - 

Ilinueif,  ^ilh  Porti,^  of  hi.  Corre^Hmdenci ,  edited  by  ^'\"":?,  '"''  ^  ^f 'l^*-  l^''«<»elP.t'"|.  *"«'^  »»  «'nt.n-  _ 

John  Hamilton  Thorn  (IMS,  3  voK).     «Tlii»  book,  at  f^  ""  ""«  Revolution.     In  »"'  he  wa«  chaphm  to-„ 

the  time  of  it«  api««rance,  excited  a  good  deal  of  inter-  ^""^  ?"1*.'!' ^'f^  ^^  '^^''"'*  '™*  ^;  If' r*  ~  ' 

est,  and  i.  .till  cminentlv  worth  referring  to.    The  cu-  '^""''"  '».  '^^:'j'.***'P^'*:.    "*  ,*" '=?^"'?'  ^"^ 

rious  picture  it  prewnti  of  a  mind  at  once  pious  and  "  •^".^'  '?  ''    '  'wr  t'^  i^^^n'  '*^.   E«du..vt.  - 

««ptical,  longing  and  «.rrowing  after  a  truth  which  it  ?f.'*"'^'?''': ''*,P""'*^/^  ^A'-S!"  "VJ"  A;»*,,p,.. -«.  ^ 

can  nowhere  fin^  or,  fimling,  contrive  to  rest  in,  has,  in  f."^'"'  "• '*' ^''»'«'  *"."«<''*?.  =-^*'i::2^'  "7  *  ■* 

the  present  unsettletl  state  of  religious  opinion,  a  very  Swg^ng  of  Pudm,  etc.,  sign^  «h.l«    (1808):-/>Krk— 

particular  significance.     Poor  White's  life-long  search  «"■*<«  M«C«/«Aum  o//*j  A  £.6'*«rc*«^A  .S'.;,^^    - 

for  a  religion  seems  not  to  have  been  a  .ucce=Sful  one,  'T^'i'^  ^."7"/>"*:  ^'  "'  \T^  ^X''^X~f^'^" 

and  to  have  Unded  him  at  the  last  in  a  condition  of  ««  ••«^'.'!'  '*'/°"'';rr'*  *rtr«»  '*c  Cafcmu/,  «. 

nearly  entire  scepticism."  ^  ^,  ™'*«":  "^  <}^"J  ^o'*-  ^';"^  ="«   T**^  "- " 

*  A  A.  Church  m  the  Untied  State*  (1820, 8vo) : — A  Corm^, 

"White,  Robert  Meadows,  D.D.,  an   English  mentary  on  Ordination,  etc  (1888,  8vo)  i-^An  K**a^' 

clergyman  and  philologist,  was  b«)m  about  1798.     He  —and  jeveral  Addreeae*,  letter*,  and  Sermon*.      iSe* 

graduated  at  Magdalen  CoUege,  Oxfonl.  in  1819;  was  Sprague,  i4  iinaZ»  q/*M<i /t  »«»•. />« ^,  v,  280. 
ordained  in  1821;  became  a  tutor  at  Oxford  in  1832;        --ruj     o  t^n 

Rawlinson  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  1834;  visited  ,  Whltefield.GBORoic, a pre-emment evangelist ind 

Denmark  in  the  interests  of  philology  in  1837 ;  became  'sunder  of  the  Calvmistic  branch  of  the  Methodists,  wu 

vice-president  «,f  Magdalen  Oillegc  in  1838;  gave  con-  »  native  of  Gloucester,  England,  m  the  Bell  Inn  of  which 


tion  of  his  life  he  wa.H  recu.r  of  Slimbridge,  (iU.ncester-  ^»«  mother,  wjiose  pious  nist ructions  and  example  had 
shire,  where  he  dic^l,  Jan.  31, 1865.  He  devoted  a  large  "  V^'^^^f  influence  in  imbuing  hw  infant  mind  with 
part  of  hiH  lime,  for  twenty  vears.  to  the  editing  of  The  st^ng  religious  impressions  Having  resolved  to  culU- 
Ormulum,  Semi-Saxon  llomUie*  in  Verse,  mw  frst  «/-  vate  the  supcnor  talents  with  which  she  saw  George  was 
itedfroni  the  Origimil  MSS.,  wUh  Xoies  and  Ulossarg  endowed,  she  sent  him  to  a  classical  school  At  the  age 
(Oxford  1852).  of  fifteen  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  accuracy 
^««^A  \Li  /.x  Txrx  1^  f  V  1  and  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  by  his  taste  in  Greek 
WTiite,  Thomas  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  clergj-man,  ^nd  Roman  literature.  But  his  mother  not  succeeding 
was  bom  at  Bristol  about  1550;  was  etiucated  at  Mag-  i„  t^e  hotel,  and  becoming  reduced  to  povertv.  the 
dalen  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  graduatwl  about  1570;  progress  of  George's  education  was  stopped,  and,"being 
took  holy  orders,  and  preached  frequenUy ;  receiveil  the  driven  to  underUke  some  menial  place  about  the  esiab- 
living  of  St  (;regory  s  in  London ;  became  vicar  of  Su  li^hment,  his  manners  and  morals  were  much  injured  bv 
Dunstau  8,  Meet  Street,  in  1575;  was  made  prebendar}-  his  association  with  irreligious  servants.  Happilvhisr^ 
of  Mora,  St,  Pauls,  m  1588,  treasurer  of  Salisbury  in  y^^^^,^^  impressions  revived,  and,  having  been  affirmed* 
1590:  canon  of  Christ  Church  in  1591,  and  canon  of  he  recei  veil  for  the  fiwt  time  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Winilsor  in  1593.  He  died  March  1,  1624.  He  was  ^„pp^^^  h^^  mother's  circumstances  improving,  she 
noted  for  his  benefactions  in  founding  hospitals  and  ^„^  ^^j^  ^^  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  there  he 
almshouses,  but  especially  lor  the  founding  of  Sion  Ci.l-  ^^i^^  i„  forming  a  small  select  society  for  mutual  im- 
lege,  I»ndon.  His  published  works  consist  of  a  few  pr„vement  in  religious  knowledge  and  personal  piety, 
sermons.  «l<»ng  with  the  Wet«leys  and  a  few  college  conteropora* 
White  (T^t.  AnglHs  ex  A  Ibis,  Canditius,  or  Vitus;  ries  of  kindred  spirit.  Dr.  Benson,  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
otherwise  called  BiannAi,  Rirhtrorth,  and  BlacHoe),  who  was  acquainted  with  his  rare  talents  and  piety, re- 
Thomas  (2),  an  eminent  English  philosopher  and  solved  to  grant  him  ordination,  and  the  solemn  cercno- 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  was  bom  at  Halton,  Essex,  in  ny  was  performed  at  (Gloucester  on  .June  20, 1736.  His 
1582;  was  educated  abroad  and  became  a  |>riest  in  first  sermon,  preached  on  the  following  Sabbath,  prt»- 
ltil7;  was  employed  in  teaching  philosophy  and  divin-  duced  an  extraordinary  sensation.  From  Gloucester  be 
ity,  residing  at  Douay,  Rome,  and  Paris  with  occasional  went  to  London,  where  he  preached  alternately  in  tbt 
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dispel  of  the  Tower  and  at  Ladgate  Prison  every  Tues- 
day. In  1787  he  joined  his  friends  the  Wesleys  as  a 
missionary  at  the  Georgian  settlement;  but  he  had 
only  been  four  months  resident  there,  when  he  returned 
to  England  both  to  obtain  priest's  orders  and  to  raise 
subscriptions  for  erecting  an  orphan-house  in  that  set- 
tlement. On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  found  an  outcry 
raised  against  him  on  account  of  Methodism.  Bishop 
Benson  disregarded  it  and  ordained  him  a  priest.  But 
he  was  denied  access  to  the  pulpits  of  many  old  friends; 
and  hence  he  commenced  the  practice  of  open-air 
preaching  in  Moorfields,  Kennington,  Blackheath,  and 
other  quarters,  where  his  ministrations  were  attend- 
ed by  vast  crowds.  Hanng  raised  a  fund  of  £1000 
for  his  orphanage,  Whitefield  returned  in  1789  to  the 
American  continent.  At  Savannah  immense  crowds  re- 
paired to  hear  him,  and  extraordinar}'  scenes  of  excite- 
ment were  enacted.  On  March  25,  1740,  he  laid  the 
first  brick  of  the  orphan-asylum;  and  when  the  building 
was  completed,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Bethesda.  Al- 
though his  ministry  was  very  successful  at  Savannah, 
he  sighed  for  his  native  land ;  and  accordingly,  in  1741, 
he  returned  once  more  to  Britain,  where  he  continued 
with  indefatigable  diligence  to  preach  the  Gospel.  In 
prosecution  of  that  object,  he  made  a  tour  through  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Scotland,  preaching  in  many  places, 
and  always  in  the  open  air,  to  immenne  crowds.  While 
in  Wales,  he  married  Mrs.  Jones,  a  widow  to  whom  he 
had  long  cherished  a  warm  attachment;  and  shortly 
after  his  marriage  he  repaired  to  London,  where,  it  be- 
ing winter,  some  of  his  admirers  erected  a  wooden  shed 
in  which  he  preached,  and  which  he  calletl  the  Taber- 
nacle. He  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  countess- 
dowager  of  Huntingdon,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  and 
whose  benevolence  he  shared  especially  in  the  support 
of  the  communitv  of  which  he  was  the  head.  At  the 
death  of  that  lady,  her  place  was  filled  by  lady  Erskine. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  1744,  Mr.  Whitefield, 
though  in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  embarked  again  for 
America.  At  New  York  he  was  taken  exceedingly  ill, 
and  his  death  was  apprehended ;  but  he  gradiuilly  re- 
covered and  resumed  his  arduous  and  important  duties. 
He  was  still  very  much  inconvenienced  with  pains  in 
his  side,  for  which  he  was  advised  to  go  to  the  Bermu- 
das. Landing  there  on  March  15,  1748,  he  met  with 
the  kindest  reception,  and  traversed  the  island  from  one 
end  u»  the  other,  preaching  twice  every  day.  His  con- 
gregations were  large ,  he  there  collected  upwards  of 
XlOO  for  his  orphan-school ;  but  as  he  feared  a  relapse 
in  his  disorder  if  he  returned  to  America,  he  took  pas- 
sage in  a  brig,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Deal,  and  the 
next  evening  set  off  f<ir  London,  after  an  absence  of 
four  vears. 

On  the  return  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  he  found  his  congre- 
gation at  the  Tabernacle  very  much  scattered,  and  his 
own  pecuniary  circumstances  declining,  all  his  household 
furniture  having  been  sold  to  pay  the  orphan-house  debt. 
His  congregation  now,  however,  began  to  contribute, 
and  his  debt  was  slowly  liquidating.  At  this  time  lady 
Huntingdon  sent  for  him  to  preach  at  her  house  to  sev- 
eral of  the  nobility,  who  desired  to  hear  him ;  among 
whfim  was  the  earl  of  Chcstertield.  who  expressed  him- 
self highly  gratified ;  and  lord  Bolingbroke  told  him  he 
had  done  great  justice  to  the  divine  attributes  in  his 
discourse.  In  September  he  visited  Scotland  a  third 
time  and  was  joyfully  received.  His  thoughts  were  now 
wholly  engaged  in  a  plan  for  making  his  orphan-house 
(which  was  at  first  only  intended  for  the  fatherless)  a 
seminary  of  literature  and  academical  learning.  In 
February,  1749,  he  made  an  excursion  to  Exeter  and 
Plymouth,  where  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  returned  to  Ixindon,  having  trav- 
elled about  six  hundred  miles  in  the  west  of  England; 
and  in  Mav  he  went  to  Portsmouth  and  Portsea,  at 
which  places  he  was  eminently  useful;  many  at  that 
time,  by  the  instmmentality  of  his  preaching,  being 
"tomed  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 


Satan  unto  Grod.**  In  September  he  went  to  North- 
ampton and  Yorkshire,  where  he  preached  to  congrega- 
tions of  ten  thousand  people,  who  were  peaceable  and 
attentive ;  and  only  in  one  or  two  places  was  he  treated 
with  unkindness.  In  1751  Mr.  Whitefield  visited  Ire- 
land, and  was  gladly  received  at  Dublin;  his  labors 
there  were,  as  usual,  very  useful.  From  Ireland  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Scotland,  where  he  also  met  with  great  en- 
couragement to  proceed  in  his  indefatigable  work.  On 
Aug.  6  he  set  out  from  Edinburgh  for  London,  in  order 
to  embark  for  America.  On  Oct.  27  he  arrived  at  Sa- 
vannah, and  found  the  orphan-school  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Having  suffered  formerly  from  the  climate, 
he  determined  not  to  spend  the  summer  in  America, 
but  re-embarked  for  London,  where  he  arrived  in  safety. 

His  active  mind,  ever  forming  some  new  plan  for  the 
extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  now  turned  to- 
wards the  erection  of  a  new  tabernacle.  The  foundation 
was  laid  March  1,  1753,  and  was  opened  on  Sunday, 
June  10,  1754.  After  preaching  in  it  a  few  days,  he 
again  lefl  England  for  Scotland,  embracing  every  op- 
portunity of  preaching  on  his  road  till  he  arrived  at 
Edinburgh ;  and  after  travelling  twelve  hundred  mil^ 
he  retunied  home  on  Nov.  25,  and  opened  the  Taberna- 
cle at  Bristol,  after  which  he  returned  to  London,  and  in 
September,  1756,  opened  his  new  chapel  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road.  His  labors  were  immense.  He  preached 
fifteen  times  a  week ;  hundreds  of  persons  went  away 
from  the  chapel  without  being  able  to  gain  admittance. 
By  his  unremitting  attention  to  his  congregation,  at  the 
two  chapels  in  London,  his  strength  was  much  reduced. 
About  the  end  of  the  year,  finding  his  health  improved, 
he,  however,  determined  on  again  visiting  America. 
Towards  the  end  of  November  he  left  England,  and  ar- 
rived at  Boston  the  beginning  of  January.  After  spend- 
ing the  winter  pleasantly  and  usefully  in  America,  he 
once  more  embarked  for  his  native  shores  and  landed 
in  England,  and  on  Oct.  6, 1765,  opened  the  countess  of 
Huntingdon's  chapel  at  Bath.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  London,  Mrs.  Whitefield  was  seized  with  an  inflam- 
matory fever,  and  became  its  victim  on  Aug.  9 ;  and  on 
the  14th  he  delivered  her  funeral  semion,  which  was 
distinguished  for  its  pathos,  as  well  as  for  its  manly  and 
pious  eloquence. 

He  now  prepared  for  his  seventh  and  last  voyage  to 
America,  where  he  arrived  in  safety  on  Nov.  30 ;  but  his 
sphere  of  activity  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  His 
complaint,  which  was  asthma,  made  rapid  inroads  upon 
his  constitution,  and,  though  it  had  several  times 
threatened  his  dissolution,  it  was  at  last  sudden  and 
unexpected.  From  Sept.  17  to  the  20th  this  faithful 
laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ  preached  daily  at 
Boston ;  and,  though  much  indisposed,  proceeded  from 
thence  on  the  21st,  and  continued  his  work  until  the 
29th,  when  he  delivered  a  discourse  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in 
the  open  air  for  two  hours;  notwithstanding  which,  he 
set  off  for  Newbury  port,  where  he  arrived  that  evening, 
intending  to  preach  the  next  morning.  His  rest  was 
much  disturbed,  and  he  complained  of  a  great  op- 
pression at  his  lungs;  and  at  five  o'clock  on  Sabbath 
morning,  Sept.  30,  1770,  at  the  age  of  only  fifty-six,  he 
entered  into  the  rest  prepared  for  the  people  of  (iod. 
According  to  his  own  desire,  Mr.  Whitefield  was  interred 
at  Newburj'port.  He  and  Wesley,  though  one  in  heart, 
were  divided  in  their  theological  opinions,  and  hence  in 
the  early  part  of  their  career  their  paths  diverged.  The 
friendship  existing  between  them  was  not  of  an  epheme- 
ral character,  but  remained  steadfast  to  the  end.  Wes- 
ley preached  a  funeral  discourse  commemorative  of  hia 
virtues  and  usefulness. 

Mr.  Whitefield  was  not  a  learned  man,  like  his  con- 
temporary', Wesley ;  but  he  possessed  an  unusual  share 
of  good  sense,  general  information,  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  an  accurate  acquuntance  with  the 
huinan  heart.  Few  ministers  have  been  equally  useful 
since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The  sermons  of  Mr. 
\tr^itefield  were  impassioned,  and  generally  addresse<l  to 
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the  hearts  of  his  c(»ii^re{;atinn8.  He  watt  benevolent  he  was  familiar;  and  to  sec  the  tieaf  old  gentlewoman, 
and  kind,  forgiving  and  gentle;  but  he  was  zealous  and  who  used  to  utter  imprecations  on  hiro  as  he  passed 
firm,  and  seldom  allowed  his  feelings  to  overcome  his  along  the  street,  clambering  up  the  pulpit  stairs  tocat^h 
judgment.  He  was  eminently  useful  in  having  ex-  his  angelic  words,  was  a  sort  of  spectacle  which  the  in- 
cited a  greater  degree  of  attention  to  religion ;  and  umphant  Gospel  often  witnessed  in  bis  day.  When  it 
millions  have  doubtless  blessed  his  name,  as  tens  of  is  known  that  his  voice  could  be  heard  by  twenty  thoiH 
thousands  revere  his  memory.  sand,  and  that  ranging  all  the  empire,  as  well  as  Amer- 
Whitefield  was  no  common  preacher.  Parties  of  the  ica,  he  would  often  preach  thrice  on  a  working  day,  and 
most  opposite  character  and  principles,  such  as  Frank-  that  he  has  received  in  one  week  as  many  as  a  thoussnd 
lin,  Hume,  and  John  Newton,  have  united  in  bearing  letters  from  persons  awakened  by  his  sermons — if  no 
testimonv  to  the  beauty  and  effectiveness  of  Whitefield*s  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  results  of  his  minintrv, 
pulpit  oratory.  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  of  London,  de-  some  idea  may  be  suggested  of  its  vast  extent  and  sin- 
scribing  Whitetield,  said,  '*  He  was  the  prince  of  English  gular  effectiveness." 

preachers.     Many  have  surpassed  him  in  making  ser-  Whitefield  published  a  number  of  sermons,  journals, 

mons,  but  none  have  approached  him  as  a  pulpit  orator,  etc.,  and  his  entire  works  were  printed  in  Li»ndoD  in 

Many  have  outshone  him  in  the  clearness  of  their  logic,  1771-72  (7  vols.  8vo),  including  a  Lift  by  Gillies.    For 

the  grandeur  of  their  conceptions,  and  the  sparkling  other  literature,  see  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer, 

beauty  of  single  sentences ;  but  in  the  power  of  darting  Authorgj  B,y,     The  best  biography  is  by  Tyerman, 

the  Gospel  direct  into  the  conscience,  he  eclipsed  them  Life  of  George  Whit^field  (Lond.  1876, 2  vols.  8vo). 

alL     With  a  full  and  beaming  countenance,  and  the  ^JThltehouse.  Hknry  John,  D.D.,  D.GU  a  Prot- 

frank  and  easy  port  which  the  English  people  love,  he  ^^^  Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bom  in  New  Yorit  dty 

combnied  a  voice  of  nch  compass,  which  could  equally  i„  ^^^^^^  ig^g^    H^  graduated  at  ColumbU  College  in 

thnll  over  Mcwrfields  m  musical  thunder  or  whisper  its  j^^l,  and  at  the  (ieneral  Theological  Seminary  (Epis- 

ternble  secret  m  every  pnvate  ear;  and  to  his  gainly  ^p^)  i„  ,g24;  was  ordained  deacon  the  same  year. and 

aspect  and  tuneful  voice  he  added  a  most  expressive  pne^t  in  1827:  was  rector  of  St.  Lukes  Church,  RtKhes- 

and  eloquent  action.     None  ever  used  so  Nddly,  nor  ^^  f^„  ,^29  to  1844,  and  of  St.  Thomas's.  New  York, 

with  more  success,  the  higher  styles  of  impersonation,  f^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^,51 .  ^„  consecrated  assistant  bishop  of 

His  thoughts  were  possessions  and  his  feelings  were  ini,„,^  j^t^^  ^0,  1851 ;  was  chosen  to  succeed  bUhop  , 

transformations;  and  if  he  spoke  because  he  felt,  his  ^.^ase  in  that  diocese  at  the  death  of  the  Utter  in  i»W;s: 

hearers  understood  because  they  saw.     They  were  not  pleached  the  sermon  before  the  Pan-Anglican  Omncil^ 

only  enthusiastic  amateurs,  like  Garrick,  who  ran  to  London,  in  1867,  and  died  Aug.  10, 1874.    HUonlv 

weep  and  tremble  at  his  bursts  of  passion,  but  even  the  Ucations  are  in  the  form  of  Strmon»,  Addrt*se»,  etc 

colder  critics  of  the  Walpole  school  were  surprised  into  -~- .     .^  ,          -.  ^w                       i-     ^-  u        1 

momenury  sympathy  and  reluctant  wonder.   Lord  Ches-  Whitgift,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  preUt 

terfield  waslistening*in  lady  Huntingdon's  pew  when  he  was  born  at  Great  (Tnnasby,Lincoh»shire,  in  15^-  Hew, 

dcHcribed  the  sinner  under  the  character  of  a  blind  beg-  educated  at  Queen  s  College,  and  Pembroke  Hall,  Can 

gar  loii  by  a  little  dog.     The  dog  escapes,  from  some  *>"i*^»  "^^^^  ?>«  graduated  in  1554;  was  chosen  fello- 

cause,  and  he  was  left  to  grope  hU  way  guided  only  bv  ^^  Peterhouse  m  15o5;  entered  into  holy  ordera  m  156»j 

his  staff.     Unconsciously  he  wanders  'to  the  edge  of  *a  «"<»  ^«  appointed  chaplain  to  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely,  w^ 

precipice ;  his  staff  dropi  from  his  hand,  down  the  abyss  «*^'e  him  the  rectory  of  I-eversham,  in  Cambndgeshi 

too  far  to  send  back  an  echo;  he  reaches  forward  ciu-  ^"^  appointed  lady  Margaret  profwisor  of  divinm- 

tiouslv  to  recover  it;  for  a  moment  he  poises  on  vacan-  Carabndge  m  1668;  became  chaplain  to  the  queen        ^ 

cy, and -♦G«Hi  God!' shouted  Chesteriield,' he  is  gone,'  ^^^^   was  president  of  Peterhouse  m  1667;   becar*^ 

as  he  sprang  from  his  seat  to  prevent  the  catastrophe.  "»"ter  of  Pembroke  Hall  m  Apnl  of  the  same  ye«^. 

But  the  glory  of  Whitefield's  preaching  was  its  heart.  ^**  appointed  regius  professor  of  divinity,  and  yet  t:Ae 

kindled  and'heart-melting  (JospeL     Without  this  all  ««™«  ^f"  ^^r."*"'.^!  of  Tnnity  OjUege;  becaav 

his  bold  strokes  and  brilliant   impersonations  would  prebendary  of  Ely  in  1668 ;  vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 

have  been  no  better  than  the  rhetorical  triumphs  of  versity  of  Urabndge  in  15/0;  dean  of  Lincoln  m  15.1; 

many  pulpit  dramatists.     He  was  an  orator,  but  he  prebendaiy  of  Lincoln  in  15/2;  biahop  of  Worcester,  and 

onlv'sought  to  be  an  evangelist.     Like  a  volcano  where  vice-president  of  the  Marches  of  1^  ales  in  lo#  # ;  wu 

gold  and  gems  may  be  ejected  as  well  as  common  things,  <^^«f "  ^^^  successor  of  Edmund  Gnndal  as  archbwkop 

but  where  gold  and  molten  granite  tiow  aU  alike  in  ^erv  "f  Cantertiury  in  1588 ;  was  very  severe  in  hw  prosecn- 

fusion,  bright  thoughts  and  splendid  images  might  be  nonof  Nonconformists,  both  Puritans  and  Catholics,  and 

projected  from  his  pulpit,  but  all  were  merged  in  the  ^/*  "«!fl  ^?^^*»"»  strenuous  advocacy  of  the  constitution 

stream  that  bore  along  the  (iospel  and  himself  in  blend-  «f  ^^^  English  Cliurch ;  obtained  a  decree  against  liber- 

ed  fervor.     Indeed,  so  simple  was  his  nature  that  glory  ,  ^^  of  pnnting  m  1 680;  became  pnyy-councillor  in  1686; 

to  (;<Mi  and  good-wiU  to  man  had  filled  it,  and  there  was  fo""^^  «  ^^P»f«*  and  grammar-school  at  Croydon  in 

nx.m  for  little  more.     Having  no  Church  to  fouuil,  no  '  JJ^o;  joined  in  the  deliberations  of  the  conference  at 


man ity  restored — he  soon  htmsell  became  a  living  ^ ■.«,..  ...  , .      .^ 

pel.   .   .   .   Coming  to  his  work  direct  from  communion  ;  '*'«  Rev.  John  Ayre.     ^toffrnphtei  have   been   wnt 
with  his  Master,  and  in  the  strength  of  accepted  prayer,  1^"]>>'  ^''  ^^^e^  *^«"*^   (*«'2)  and  John  Strype 


*'  "  I 

there  was  an  elevation  in  his  mien  which  often  para- 
lyzetl  hostility,  and  a  self-possession  which  made  him, 
amid  uproar  and  confusion,  the  more  sublime.  With 
an  electric  bolt  he  would  bring  the  jester  in  his  fool's- 
cap  from  his  perch  on  the  tree,  or  galvanize  the  brick- 
bat from  the  skulking  miscreant's  grasp,  or  sweep  down 
in  crouching  submission  and  shame -faced  silence  the 
whole  of  Itortholomcw  Fair ;  while  a  revealing  flash  of 
sententious  doctrine,  of  vivified  Scripture,  would  disclose 
to  awe-struck  hundreds  the  forgotten  verities  of  another 
world  or  the  unsuspected  arcana  of  the  inner  man.  '  I 
came  to  break  your  head,  but  through  you  Gml  has 
broken  my  heart'  was  a  sort  of  confession  with  which 


(1718^. 

Wliiton,  John  Milton,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Winchendon,  Mass.,  Aug.  1, 178ow  He 
graiiuated  at  Yale  College  in  1805;  taught  an  academic 
school  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  for  one  year;  studied  theol- 
ogy privately;  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Antrim,  N.  H.,  Sept.  28, 1808; 
resigned  Jan.  1,  1853,  and  became  acting  pastor  of  a 
Congregational  Church  in  Bennington,  N.  H.,  where  he 
continued  till  his  death,  Sept.  28,  1856.  He  published 
several  single  sermons,  and  contributed  Brief  Xottca 
of  (he  Town  of  Antrim  to  the  New  Uanqttkire  HisL  CoB, 
iv. 216-224,  and  to  the  Repo$Hory  an  .4  oamtU  t^ftke  Mvh 
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itltn  if  HiiUmn/tigh,  .V.  //.  S«  Sp«Kiic.  AiamU  <.flke 
A  ma-.  Pttlpil.  iv,  413,  uate :  AUibonc,  Ihct.  ■>/  Ilril.  a«d 
Amttr.  Author;  ».v. 

WUttaker,  John  William.  D.D.,  an  F:n|i:li>h  di- 
Tinp.wubarnatMancheBterinlTSO.  He  wm  educatetl 
at  St.  John'ii  Cullefce.  Oxford.  oT  which  tae  b«ime  ■  fel- 
Jow ;  wu  made  Ticu-of  St.  Hary'a,  Kickbum,  and  in  1852 
honunry  canon  of  Maochesur.  He  died  Aug.  8, 18J4. 
He  puljli"h«1,  An  f/itlorical  and  Crilieiil  Knquiry  into 
ihr  IiOtmrrtatinn  of  Ihr  Htbmc  ScHplurri  (1919):— 
avpphinail  to  tbf  rams  (\»lfi): — JuiliJicalioH  bg  fuilh : 
Her  3n-mrmi,  txc.  (1825)  -.—Tlie  Catholic  Church :  Fin 
Srrmotu  (1883)  :— and  other  Knnons  and  papers. 


fiiunilrr.andlHHM'maker:  studied  theo1ogf,and  in  April, 
ISil,  was  Mttled  an  paitor  of  the  Church  at  Hilford, 
MaM.;  removed  to  a  Church  at  Cunbridgeport  in  182!; 
leaigned  Ihii  paslaraie  in  1831.  but  remained  in  dm- 
briilge  the  ml  of  his  life;  wa>j»int  editor  of  the  L'ni- 
crrtaliMl  MiisiiziiKi  esUbliihed   Tht  Tramprt,  a  Unj- 


la  Ugiili 


nt  of  U 


KaUrqad,  and  died  in  CambridRe,  March  SI,  186t.  He 
wa9  the  author  of,  Modem   hiitoTj  ^f  Vnivxtaivra 

(VSIk\)\—A  Conmadary  o»  Ike  Recdatimt  of  St.  John 
{IgS^'i-.^CommaHarii  ok  Iht  Hook  of  Dairitl^—Pbaa 
Gautrio  L'tBceriaiiim  ilS40):—AulMoi/raphg  (1859): 


WUttlngllBni,  William  Rollijihon,  D.D.,  LLD., 
bialuip  of  the  Prat«atnnt  Episcopal  Church,  was  bum 
I  New  York  dly,  Dec.  2, 1805.  He  graduated  in  1825 
om  the  General  Theolugival  Seminary  in  New  York 
ty,  and  waa  ordained  two  yean  later.  St.  Mark'a,  Ur- 
ange,  N.J„  wa*  hit  Bret  pastoral  charge,  which  he  held 


[rui 


half. 


■of  St.  Luke's  parish.  New  York  city.  While  there 
his  health  failed,  and  he  made  a  trip  to  Ilalv,  returning 
much  beiiedled.  In  1835  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
ecclesiaatical  history  in  the  Cieneral  Theiilogical  Semi- 
nary. In  1846  he  was  electeil  bishop  of  Maryland,  and 
wasoonaecraiedin  Baliiraare,Sept.i7»rtha[year.  He 
died  at  West  Orange.  N.  .I„  Oct.  17, 1879.  The  Parith 
Library,  13  vols.,  was  edited  by  bim,  and  he  waa  aim 
editor  of  The  Uharchman,  a  well-known  Kpiscopal  peri- 
«>dicaL  Tht  FamUg  VitUor  and  Childrtn'i  Magazine 
,    Bishop  Whii- 


inghat 


liered  oi 


er.  Church  Rtt,  : 


^IThittlesey,  William,  archbishop  uf  Cauierlmry, 
If  auppnaed  to  hare  beeo  a  native  nf  Whittlesey,  a  Inwri 
silustnl  in  the  County  of  Ca^lbridK^  and  received  his 
e.lucnIion  at  the  Uiiiveraity  of  Cambridge.     In  1349  he 

sion  from  the  founder.  In  1361 'willUm  Whittlesey 
WBR  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Riichester,  and  on  Oct.  1 1. 
13t>8,  he  found  hiraKirpriinstei>r  all  England  and  mel- 
Topolitan  by  order  uf  the  pope.  It  seems  that  he  wan 
neither  phynically  nor  intelleclually  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  his  position  or  the  requirements  of  the 
time.  Hia  goveniment  was  weak.  The  condition  of 
the  Church  troubled  him  greatly.  He  felt  deeply  his 
incapacity  to  take  his  proper  place  in  the  country. 
However,  to  Whittlesey  belongs  the 


h  fre< 


enily  ai 


tween  the  Universitv  of  Oxford  and  the  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln. He  died  in  June,  1374.  See  Hook,  Lirti  of  Ike 
Archbithopt  ofCoHltrbury,  iv,  221  iq. 

Wlckllf     See  WvixiFra. 

Wllbatforoe,  BamneL  D.D.,an  English  prelate. 


16  WILBEUFOKCE 

^m  M  WillUm  Wilberfiirce,  was  bom  si  Clapham.  Sept. 
7,IH05.  HegraduBl«latOrie1C<illege.Oxford,inl8-2ej 
became  curate  ofChickenden,  (Ixfunlshire,  in  1828:  reo. 
tor  uf  BrixMn  (Brightttone),  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1830;  - 
select  preacher  befiire  the  Uuiversity  of  Oxfon!  in  1837 ; 
retilor  uf  Alrersloke,  Hants,  archiieacoa  of  Surrey,  and 
chaplain  to  prince  Albert,  all  in  1889;  canon  of  Wiif 
cheater  Cathedral  in  1840;  snb-almuner  tu  the  queen 
in  1844 ;  dean  of  Westminster  and  aelect  preacher  be- 
fore the  Univerwty  of  Oxford  in  1845 ;  bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, t<i  which  is  attached  the  ot&ee  of  chancellor  of  the 
Most  Noble  Onler  of  the  GaHer,  in  November  of  the 
same  year;  lunl  high  almoner  lo  ihe  queen  in  No- 
vember, 1847.  and  bishop  of  Winohest«  in  October, 
iwg.  He  was  killed  hv  a  fall  from  his  horse  while 
riding  near  Dorking,  July  19,  1878.  He  wai  one  of 
the  ablest  debaters  in  Ibe  House  of  I»rds,  and  fur  his 
versalility  of  opinions  was  known  as"  Slippery  Sam." 
He  was  vei^  piipularin  the  highest  society,  waa  a  lead- 
er of  the  Higii-Church  party,  but  an  opponent  uf  Rit- 
ualism. He  waa  the  author  of,  .Vote  Book  of  a  Comlry 
Cltrgymaa  (\tl3i):—Eucharitlira  (\9a!9):-lliilors  of 
Ihe  I'roleitant  Kpitcopal  Charrh  in  America  (1844):— 
Heron  of  Urbrrw  Hiitorg  (18T0):-4nd  many  other 
miscellaneous  works,  including  sermoDS,  charge^  sto- 

^Vilbetforcs,  WUll*m,  an  English  philanthro- 
pist, was  bom  at  Hull,  Aug.  24,  1759.  HU  father  was 
a  merchant  of  that  citv,  descended  from  the  ancient 
Yorshire  family  of  Wilberfoas.  He  lint  attended  Ihe 
gramma r-schuol  at  Hull ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  ITR8,  he  was  transferred  to  the  core  of  bis  uncle,  who 
placed  him  in  a  school  at  Wimbledon.  While  at  this 
school  bis  aiint,who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  White- 
lield's  preaching,  flnt  leil  him  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  truths  of  religion;  but,  at  the  same  time,  impressed 
upon  him  her  peculiar  views.  Hia  mother,  fearing  lest 
he  should  become  a  Methodist,  removed  him  from  the 
care  of  his  uncle  and  placed  him  in  the  Pocklington 
(irammaT'SchooI,  in  Yorkshire,  where  his  serious  impres- 
sions were  soon  dissipsted  in  a  life  of  ease  and  gayeiy. 
In  October,  1776,  he  entered  Su  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, being  only  seventeen  yean  of  age.  He  grad- 
uated in  1781.  and  almost  immedialelv  thereafter  was 
elected  member  of  Parliament  from  Hull.  He  now 
came  In  London,  and  entered  at  once  into  the  first  Mcie- 
ly.  He  waa  elected  a  member  of  Ihe  most  fashionable 
ciuhs,  and  became  intimate  with  the  leailing  wita  and 
politicians  of  the  dav.  He  had  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Ktt  while  at  Cambridge  which  now  became  still 
ctuser.  In  Parliament  he  took  but  little  part  in  the  de- 
bate*, bnt  was  generally  opposed  to  Lord  North's  ad- 
ministration, and  particiilarly  adver«  lo  the  American 
War.  In  1784,  while  delivering  an  address  before  the 
freeholders  of  York,  they  sudiicnly  decided  lo  have  him 

ment  from  this  the  largest  county  in  England.  He 
made  a  tour  <m  the  Continent  during  1784-85  with  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  Rev.  Isaac  Milner,  whose  influence,  coupled 
with  the  reading  of  the  New  TeB^  and  Doddridge's 

presuons  which  had  been  implanted  bv  his  aunt  at 
Wimbledon,  and  flxed  in  him  Ihe  detetrninatimi  i..  de- 
vole  bis  life  to  (!oil  and  humanily.  On  his  return  lu 
England  he  began  lo  devote  himself  to  all  reforms 
which  iqiportuDity  permitted.  But  tn  1787 .he  began  a 
series  uf  eftms  for  the  refhrmation  of  mannrr^  the  sup- 
pression of  vice  and  immorality,  and  espedally  for  the 
aholilion  of  the  African  slave-trade.  He  opemd  Ihe 
debate  against  the  traific  in  May,  1789,  and,  during  all 
the  perioil  that  followed  until  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  result,  never  lost  sight  of  the  one  object  of 
Ilia  public  career.  He  continueil  to  represent  York  un- 
til 1812,  from  which  time  untjl  1825  he  was  representa- 
tive from  Bramber.  From  Ihe  fagliih  Csclofurdia 
(Itiiq;.  Div.  ri,  600,  601)  we  qtiote  the  account  of  his 
cfTuitS  sgsinst  the  ilave-trafBe; 
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"Reljliig  mnnf  npon  the  hnmsne  ind  t«llg1on»  fwl- 

avullrd  hitnwiruf  CbatgEncyurii  xKleiy  Df'wbichllrnii- 
tIIIe  tUuru  wu  tbc  pnaldenl,  ud  Ttaiimu  Ularknoa  Itiv 
-  ueiii.  Thronirbant  tbe  >tniintl«,  wbitb  liwtad  twciilT 
vMrr,  Mr.  Wilberrorcewu  Indstallftable.  Yor  aricr  ymr 
biB  bi'ivB  wen  deferred.  Thimrtad  u  one  Itnw  bj  the 
prolmctod  eiBIDlumlon  of  wllonH*.  autTiit«d  al  iilhert, 
iHiw  III  Uic  Cnaimuue,  DOW  lo  tbe  Lotdi,  he  never  BlDCbed 
(rum  ■  nnewul  ot  Iha  codioi.    In  I'arKamflDl  he  inp- 

S fined  bir  chum  b*  miiuf  ndmlnble  rpeeehe*.  ind  bv  > 
illKw. I  ollecitoii  mid  >lftlni[<if  evidence.  Onl  uf  Purilii- 
meiit  he  never  IobI  ilBblof  iTir  HDie  erenl  nbjeci.  In  bi> 
WniTsn-ili.jn  and  hia  lellen  he  cuiiclffaled  the  iiipport  of 
all  jMrilea,  Ciiblnet  tnlnlderis  nppnritliin  memberi,  Ibe 
clersT  ol  all  ahade*  ot  oiiliilim,  and  bin  own  (unitUiir 
ttituia  were  alike  gollcltud  to  udvance  ihe  cuuae  olnbult- 

lion 

part  (rnmihenppnaillnn  which  be  enconnlered  frmn 


11  fjit 


ind  fur 


nl  axcexivs  orihe  Frenc 


"Apart  (rnmlheopp  _ _.. 

[he  Wert  India  inien.'>i,  Ihe  fearful 

Kcviilntiiin  aud  the  rrlwllt.m  of  Ihe  BlaTea  In  8t.  Uumlu- 

wilh  Ihe  frantic  Khemea  of  Iha  Jaeuliln*.  Fiir  aeren 
jeira  ihia  caow  akiiie  relnrdad  the  anccwF  nfbla  endear' 
on.  Meanwhile,  ibnnitb  well  lliled  monill^r  Tirthe  labora 
he  bad  DDdenalien,  it  fn  marvrlhiua  how  hia  wvaklr  con- 
■ntiiilun  enubled  him  tii  hear  ai>  analual  ihe  btidll]'  (■- 
tlgnea  which  be  wna  forced  In  endnrp.  In  tbe  aprln^  iif 
IIBS^  wbcn  hIa  labora  were  yn  to  cnme.  bla  health  ap- 
peared eDilraly  tn  lUI  fmm  an  ahaoluie  deraj  r>r  the  dl- 
■cMtTe  orgaoa.  The  iretpbiidelaiM,  after  HivngiilMtlon. 
oaclared  ti>  h<a  hmily '  that  be  had  not  aiamlna  ui  laat  a 
(brttiMt:'  and,  ■llbuDib  h-  happllir  refi>*<'red  frnm  hIa 
Ulnow.  we  And  hia  eiclalmlDK  un  Hew-jreai'iMlBx.  ITSO. 
■Al  IhlnTBiid  a  hair  lam  In  cimelilalliiD  alii^'  Fmm 
bla  InHncT  he  had  pnlhred  mark  bnm  weak  eyer.  and  h1i> 
exertluna  wen  ciiiiManiljr  liKernipled  or  rendered  paln- 
All  hj  Ihia  InflrmitT.  Mill,  rialnit  wllh  new  hnpen  and 
ilgiir  (mm  everj  dUappolumenl,  ho  cnnddrntlT  relied 
npnu  ultimate  Hiecnv.  At  Inicra  the  hoar  of  trlnmnb 
waa  at  hand.  In  JanuarT.  18*>I,  he  pnMiabed  a  b-aik 
BKiillirt  the  rlan-lraile,  at  Iha  nrj  mument  that  qnertliin 
waa  abiint  hi  ha  dbvoaaed  lu  Ihr  Uhum  ■iTLiirdi'.  The 
Aholltliin  Bill  paaaod  Iha  Li>nla.apd  It*  paanee  IhnmKh 
Ibe  (VnnaiHHi  viu  nm  eonlluued  irlnmnk  to  It*  inlbur. 
Sir  Hamael  Rnmlll;  cunclnded  an  aSecUng  apeecb  In  Ik- 
*i>riirtb«btl1 '  b;  eoiitraattng  lilt  reeilnn  nfKnuidefln,  In 
all  bk  greatneiii, Mlh  thiiae  otthut  b'lnarad  rndlrldnnl 
wbo  wiibM  Ibla  da7  taji  bla  bead  Dpmi  bla  |illii>w  and  re- 
mrmtwr  ibat  ib«  alava-lradtt  waa  on  imm;'  when  the 
whide  Iluovr,  we  are  t.-1d,  hnrat  tirth  In  accliimuliona  ••t 
applanfc,  and  grecled  Mr.  WllberAin-e  with  three  i:beer&" 

Ihirinf;  Ihia  whole  period  he  had  het-ii  actiTely  en-  erai 
gafCed  in  all  the  KrFal  iiunliiiaa  ol  ihe  timeii.  lie  Mc-  mu 
riliced  frienilahip  to  the  cauae  of  truth  and  humanity, 
■ud  nei'cr  aiifiervd  an  nppnrlunily  lu  eacape  Tor  dninf; 
Koiid.  Iljaiireal  lank.  howevFr,  waa  Ibe  a((iution  of  ne- 
|[n>-emanH|-aiiiai.  which  he  ountiuned  until  bia  reiirr- 
ment  in  WIS,  The  rniaiiripatiun  act  pamedjuM  before 
hiadraih.  ■-'rbanklkKl,"hri'xdiiinKl,'-iliat  I  ahnulJ 
have  livnl  In  wiinen  a  ilay  in  whirh  Kntdanil  ia  wiil- 
iiie  ><•  )!"'x  twenty  milliuna  attriinK  for  Ihe  abolition 
tif  alavrry !"  He  dieil  at  <:ailo|[Wi  I'lace.  Lunikin.  July 
2!i.  INHS.Bnd  waa  buriinl  in  Wealminater  Abbey  with  all 
llir  hiinun  uf  a  ptililic  funeTaL  Uii  moaC  important 
lilrrary  w<irk>  arr,  S/irrri  m  Ihe  llaUK  of  Comonmt  >m 
lhrAMili<m»ftl>rlilfin-irailr{\;>fij:-.pracliMit\inr 
itfllir  I'rtratiiiia  Hrtiyitau  SuMmu  «/'  I'm/rttnl  Chrin- 
lia»f  IK  Iht  //igirr  and  Miibllr  Vliitfn  la  tkit  rounliy 
Cnlni/lKt  irilii  Real  ChriiHitmtii  {ll»7y.— A p-Jogi/ /fo- 
lk fhrviiim  liolAutk  llim)!—IMIer  m  Ikt  AMUien 
•If'  Iht  .'ilitre-tnidr,  AiUrmnl  to   lie  f'nrAolArt  imd 

|ihilan(hnipii'  anil  relifpoin  aulijCRIa.  See  |  bv  hia  wiui 
Kidiert  laaac  ami  Samuel]  Tie  Hfr  itf  \vm<tM  U'if- 
herfaert  (LmuL  IKM.  a  vob.  Nrii);  id.  Tke  Corrfijomd- 
ewv  if  William  U-il6tr/,trrr  (ilod.  IHMl.  i  nda.) :  4iuT- 
uer,  fiimUiar  Slvlri  tif  IVUbfrJiHy*  (cnL);  CliJpRhaae, 
r*tinirrrr  './  ll'iffMHi  IViUrrfunY  ^llU^)■.  Uillirr. 
.MmwiV  <./■  U'iffMiN  lyitbfrjhree  (IUS.il;  an.1  tlarr.inl. 

jtrffUteiiuM  nf'  iiwiiiM  irafcT/;.™-,  t:^..  m.i>..  etc. 

^Krilbrord{orWilllbrod>.ST..<^»iinionlykn.wn 
■a  "The  AiKwtir  lo  the  Frii>iaiia."  yiar-  lawn  in  the  Sax- 
mi  kiniidiim  of  NorthumliTii  ahinil  .\.t>.  li-iT.  lie  waa 
plw-al  in  Wilfri'd'a  nKNiaxtrry  at  Kipnn  while  atUl  a 
chilli,  ami  aihipled  ihr  mmiamic  pndlnHinn  brlore  he 
waalwrnly  year*  old.  Hi'  ilirn  Tilled  Irrland,  where 
b»  apeiit  thirteen  yeaiH  under  tbe  inalruclHiii  of  St.  Kg- 


dftrrmitied  lu  undertake  the  wurk  which  had  baflnl 
bin  prvcrplor,  Wllbrurd  departed  fur  FrieaUiid  in  tbt 
year  690,  lakinK  with  him  eleven  or  twelve  diaciplM. 
When  they  arrived  at  Utrecht,  they  were  warmlr  n- 

ceived  by  Pepin  the  Biic.  who  had  JuM  (cainul  a  virtorr 
oi-er  [he  Friaiana.  In  69^  he  viaited  Rome  U>  icu"  tbe 
favnranii  influence  of  [be  pope,  and  in  69.^  made  a  ■«• 
ond  viait  to  tbe  papal  capiuL  and  waa  made  biahop  ot 
the  Friaiana  with  the  cideaiastical  name  nf  Cfnint 
lie  ealabliahed  liii  epiacopal  chair  at  L'irechI,  where  be 
built  Ihe  Church  nf  SI.  Sarinur,  atid  realnred  that  ri 
Hu  Martin.  He  viaited  the  Danea  and  made  many  nn. 
verta;  then,  procrediofr  by  water,  he  came  to  Ihe  iiJand 
called  FoMlialand  (prnbably  the  preaent  DeliRiilandV 
from  the  name  oTlhe  idol  woraliipped  there.  Here  hia 
diareftinl  of  thnr  9u|>efMilinna  and  uf  The  object*  In- 
them  held  aacred  auhjecied  him  tn  icreat  opptHitimi  and 

eacapinepuniahicent.  Hia  work  wa.- lareelv  umlonrbv 
the  diiith  of  I'epiii  in  TI4,  and  the  cnn>ei|uent  rrXtira- 
[ion  of  [he  heathen  monarch  KadUid.  Ikil  Wilbnird 
enjoyed  the  |iatninace  of  <?har1ea  Martel.  whiwe  auc- 
tnrf»  re-eatahliahed  him  in  bis  epiaoipal  aiithntily  and  j 
infliipnce.  He  fnunded  the  roimaalery  of  Kpleniarfa__.. 
neat  Trpvea,  about  HWI.  anil  there  died  am)  waa  buried^ 

iiiTBH.     lliaday  inihecalenilar  iaIbeTib  of  Novem 

her.     See  Bede'  Httloria  Krehrinliea.  V.  xi.  xii :  Ma- 

hilkm,  .Imitfr*  Onliint  S,  Henedieti,  lib.  xviii;  Wri)!ht 

htngrajthia   Hritnmnca  lAtfraria    (Anf^lo .  Saxon   Pr^  — . 
riud),  p.  iM-Hii:  IIwSkt,  .\.me.  Biog.  lifMrak.  a.  v. 

Wllay,  Allm,  U.l).,aMelb[idia[  Epiacopal  divin*. 
waaborn  in  Frederick  <Vianty,ra_.lan.l.M7H9.  Ilei^ 
tnornl  lo  Indiana  with  bia  parenla  in  IMM :  waa  liniU|>Ar 
into  tbe  Church  unilarihe  niiniatr>-<>l  Kev.  Mixra  Cmmt 
in  HIO;  licrnaed  to  exhort  Sept.in.lMll.aJul  to  piearh 
Jiilv  10,  IH13,  and  waa  admitted  •m  trial  in  Ihe  (Ihif. 
Conference  in  IK17.  "The  rommencemenl  iifbiaitlu. 
aa  the  bctHnninf;  ol  a  caiwr  nT  Rieat  and  ptr^ 
uaefulneaa."     Kleven  yean  he  apent  in  travel- 


He  1 


Mr  ilieil 


■t  VtTty,  ln.L,  July  ffl.  184S.  Dr.  Wil. 
<iiid.  mi)[hty  in  tbe  Scriptures,  able  and  aiii-cmfiil  aa  a 
miniater.  For  a  number  of  years  be  reail  ilie  Scripium 
in  the  Hebrew,  l^iin.  and  llreek  laiigua|;efi.  "  He  waa 
imp  uf  the  active  finjiidera  and  patnws  uf  Ihe  Indiana 
Asburv  Unirenritv.and  hehlfor  man  v  yearn  tlie  poailiiiB 
of  truatee.  He  wrote  for  the  Wnle'ni  CAritHao  Adr.^ 
niir  a  niinilH'i  uf  articlea  on  '  Uinistprial  Cliarirler  aifl 
Diiiiea.'  which  were  aubae<|urnlly  collecieil  and  {nib- 
liohcil  ill  a  >«parate  work,  aiid  are  nmr  coiiiaiiitd  in  ihe 
arciaint  of  hia  Lift  and  Timet.  wri[ten  In-  V>r.  F.  f.  Hol- 
liday."  .See  Hiaulei  of  AmmoI  OmftTrmrt:  ir.  -jUSi: 
SimpaiMi,  C.>(^  of  ilelkodita.  a.  v.;  Spraf{u«,  Aiarndt 
../lieAmfr.l-«lpil,yii.a69.     (J.LS.) 

Wiley,  Cbarlea.  [>.D„  a  Preabi-tetian  minialer. 
was  bom  at  Flatbnah.  U  U  May  IMi.  itliu.  He  „t, 
Ihe  acniiicl  aun  of  t^hatles  Wiley,  IwokH-lht  and  pub- 
lisher in  New  York  oily.  Afler  Ihe  naiial  arhml  imp- 
aration,  be  entered  Columbia  CnllPKe  In  ItlSfi,  ami  rt- 
tnainril  aa  a  aiudent  there  until  the  death  of  hia  falhir. 
ill  IfWL  Me  then  entered  tbe  Uw-affi«!  of  Criflen  and 
Stnini;,  a  wril-hnown  law  Brm  in  Wall  Siicei.  aud  pur- 

ofaurci'Ha.  IhirinR  the  reliffioua  revival  of  INjKKi  1.r 
joitu'd  l)r.<l<ipl  I'arkpr'a  Chiirrh,  and  reaolved  tn  bemne 
-  mluiMer  of  Ihe  (io«i*L  In  1881  be  entered  IMncr- 
■n  CuIIfki-.  and  in  IMSi  went  lo  tlie  TheoliiKical  Sem- 
lary  at  Aiilium,  N.  Y.,  (graduating  in  1845  after  a  hill 
lurae  of  three  yeara.  He  became  a  reaident  lii^ii- 
alc  there,  and  after  apending  a  shDrt  lime  ■(  !{ew  Ha- 
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ven,  Goiia.,  wm  in  1837  onlained  an<l  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Conj^egational  Church  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
wnere  he  remained  eight  yeart.  In  1845  he  was  in- 
stalled over  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Ttica,  X.  Y., 
where  he  remained  until  1855.  In  that  year  he  was 
appointed  president  of  Milwaukee  University,  and  held 
that  position  for  several  years;  but  the  financial  crisis  of 
1857  made  it  im|)os!iible  for  that  institution  to  sustain 
competition  with  others  earlier  in  the  field,  and  the  ef- 
fort to  build  it  up  was  discontinued.  In  1858  he  sup- 
plied the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and 
was  rector  of  the  hif^h-school  there.  In  1859  he  supplied 
the  Con/iipvgational  Church  at  Hirmingham,  Conn.  In 
1860  he  was  settled  over  the  Keformed  Dutch  Church 
at  Geneva,  N.  V.,  where  he  preached  until  1866,  when 
he  removed  to  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  and  engaged  in  teach- 
ing a  private  schooL  In  1871  he  removed  to  Orange*, 
and  up  to  the  period  of  his  fatal  illness  was  engaged  in 
that  region  in  conducting  a  private  school,  ami  in  edit- 
ing some  text-books  of  Virgil  and  Ciesar  for  sch<K>l  une. 
Dr.  Wiley  was  a  fine  classical  scholar.  1 1  is  death  oc- 
curred Dec  21, 1878,  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.     (\\\  l\  S.) 

'V^ilfrid  (WiLFKRDEit;,  JSaintf  is  the  name  of  four 
English  bishopM. 

1.  Bishop  OF  York  (which  was  no  longer  an  archbish- 
opric after  the  death  of  Paulinus;  see  Fuller,  Church 
Hisi.  of  Britain,  i,  217).  This  celebrated  man  was  born 
of  noble  parents  in  Northumberland,  in  i\.D.  634.  Hav- 
ing loat  his  mother  in  his  fourteenth  year,  he  entered  a 
Scottish  convent  on  the  island  of  Lindisfanie^  but  after- 
wards resolveii  to  studv  the  Church  and  monasticism  at 
Rome.  He  went  thither  bv  wav  of  Canterburv  and 
Lyons,  and  arrived  in  654.  Fn)m  655  to  658  he  was  at 
Lyons,  and  there  received  the  tonsure  at  the  hands  of 
his  friend,  the  archbishop  DalHn.  He  returned  to  Kng- 
land,  and  gained  the  favor  of  Ohwv,  king  of  Northum- 
berland, being  made  tutor  to  the  prince  Alchfrid  (664) 
and  receiving  the  abbey  of  Inrhypum  ( Kipon).  At  this 
time  a  syiHxt  was  assembled  at  Struneshale  (Whitby,  in 
Yorkshire)  to  discuss  the  Kanter  anil  the  tonsure  con- 
tn»versies  and  Wilfrid  succeeded  in  determining  it  to 
approve  the  usages  of  Rome,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  appointed  in  665  to  the  then  vacant  see  of  Y(»rk,  and 
sent  to  archbishf^  Agilbert  of  Paris  for  consecration. 
During  his  absence,  Ceadda  ( St.  Chad  )  was  ordained 
bishop  of  York  at  Canterbury',  and  Wilfrid  therefore  re- 
tired to  his  monastery  of  Ripon  until  archbishop  Theo- 
dore transferred  Ceailda  to  Mercia  (Lichfield)  and  re- 
stored York  to  Wilfrid,  after  which  he  exercised  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  of  Northumlierland.  He  lost  the 
royal  favor,  however,  in  673,  by  assisting  queen  Kthel- 
rida  to  take  the  veil,  and  he  was  thereuiMin  deposed  and 
his  diocese  divided  int4>  three  |)arts.  He  appealed  to 
the  p<»pe.  and  started  ftir  Rome  to  plead  his  own  cause 
in  .V.D.  678:  and  being  driven  out  of  his  course  by  a 
storm,  he  carried  the  <  rospel  to  the  Frisians,  converteil 
many,  and  baptize<l  their  king,  Aldegils.  On  his  arri- 
val at  Ri»me,  pope  Agatho  restored  him  to  his  bishopric, 
but  directe<l  that  the  more  distant  parts  of  his  see  should 
be  erecte<i  into  separate  ditxx'ses.  King  Kgfrid  threw 
him  into  prison,  however,  on  his  return  to  England,  re- 
gardless of  the  justification  of  his  cause  pronounced  by 
the  pope ;  and  he  was  eventually  <»bligcd  to  seek  an  asy- 
lum among  the  heathen  people  of  Sussex.  This  ban- 
ishment was  utilized,  however,  for  successful  missionary 
labors.  King  Edilwalch  received  iMptism,  and  evangel- 
iats  were  sent  to  the  Isle  of  Victa  (Wight),  who  labored 
with  gratifying  success.  In  686,  Alchfrid,  Wilfrid's  for- 
mer pupil,  having  olitained  the  crown,  the  cxile<l  bishop 
was  recalled,  but  again  deposed  in  69'2  on  a  charge  t)f 
disobedience  to  the  authoritv  of  Canterbnr%*.  He  once 
more  appealed  to  the  pope  from  his  banishment  in  Mer- 
cia, and  at  the  age  of  seventy  years  undertook  a  journey 
to  Rome  that  he  might  obtain  justice  (703  or  7(>4).  The 
conclave  decided  that  Wilfrid's  opponents  were  bane  ca- 
lumniators, and  iitstnicted  the  king  to  restx>re  him  to 
hia  see.      While  returning  through  <jraul,  Wilfrid  fell 


sick  (705),  and  had  a  vision  in  which  the  angel  Gabriel 
revealed  that  the  prayers  of  Wilfrid's  pupils  had  ob- 
tained for  him  restoration  to  health,  the  recovery  of  part 
of  his  diocese,  and  four  years  of  life.  Th^  king  refused^ 
on  his  arrival  in  England,  to  obey  the  papal  onler,  but 
died  soon  afterwards,  and  his  successor,  Osred,  restored 
the  see.  Wilfrid  died,  "after  four  years,**  Oct,  12,  709, 
having  held  the  bishopric  during  forty-four  years.  His 
remains  were  interred  at  Ripon,  but  ultimately  at  Can- 
terbury. His  importance,  aside  from  his  miHsionary 
character,  lies  in  his  association  with  Theodore  of  Can- 
terbury as  principal  supporter  of  the  |)apal  authority 
ana  Romish  customs  in  England.  The  following  writ- 
ings are  attributed  to  him,  but  without  full  pniof  of  au- 
thenticity :  I>e  Catholico  CfUrbrttudo  PtisrhuU  Ritu : — 
!>€  Regulit  Afonachoi-um^  etc.  See  Heddius,  Vila  WU' 
fridi ;  Rede,  f/ist.  fCcdts,  iii-v,  ed.  Stevenson ;  Roger  de 
Wendover,  Chroftiai  site  Florf*  Higturuinun,  voL  i,  ed. 
C>>xe;  Lingard,  Hint,  of  England^  5th  e<l.  i,  122  sq. ; 
William  of  Malmesbury,  Dt  (rest,  Pontif,  iii,  152;  id.  IM 
G^M,  Reg,  i,  3 ;  (i odwin.  Dt  PrtEsul,  A  itffL  p.  654 ;  Her- 
zog,  Rtal'Enttfldttp,  s.  v. 

2.  Bishop  OK  Bka'kkly  and  archbishop  of  York  (H'i/- 
frulu*  Juuiiir),  a  contemporary  of  Be<ie  (Ifitt.  E*rle*,  v, 
5, 23 :  see  also  Roger  de  Wendover,  ut  sup.  i,  213, 227 ;  and 
aachseiwhroHik) . 

3.  Bishop  OK  WoKCESTKR  at  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  century.  See  Anglia  .SWra,  i,470;  Roger  de  Wen* 
dover,  ut  sup,  i,  205 ;  liede,  flist,  Ecclfs,  v,  23. 

4.  Archbishop  of  Cantkhbiky,  806  et  sq.,  died  829 
or  832.  See  Roger  de  Wendover.  ut  sup.  i.  270;  also- 
SachsenchroniJ:, 

Wilkie,  William,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman  and 
poet,  was  born  at  Echlin,  Linlithgowshire,  in  1721.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgli,  where  he 
had  entered  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  l>ut  was  compelled 
to  leave  that  institution  l>efore  completing  the  course  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  father;  turned  his  attention 
to  farming,  where  he  continued  his  studi<»,  and  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  Sc(»tland ;  published  The  Epi* 
f/oHittdj  a  Potrm  in  Sine  Books^  in  1757,  which  gained 
for  him  the  title  of  ^ the  Scottish  Homer;"  printed  a 
new  edition  of  this  work,  accompanied  by  A  Dream  in 
the  Manner  of  Sfteuser,  in  1759;  was  chosen  professor  of 
natural  |ihilosophy  at  St.  Andrew's  the  same  year;  pub- 
lished a  volume  o(  Moral  Fables  in  verse  in  1768;  and 
died  Oct.  10, 1772. 

Wilkins,  David,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine,, 
was  bom  in  168.5.  He  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
archiepiscopal  library  at  I^mbeth  in  1715;  spent  the 
next  three  years  in  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  that  col- 
lection; became  rector  of  Mongham  -  Parva,  Kent,  in 
1716,  and  of  (ireat  Chart  and  Hadleigh  in  1719;  wa» 
constituted  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  and  collated  to 
the  rectories  of  Monks-Ely  and  Rocking;  was  ap(>ointed 
j(»int  commissary  of  Rocking;  became  prebtMidary  of 
()anterburv  in  1720;  was  collated  to  the  archdeainmrv  of 
Suffolk  in  May,  1724;  and  died  Sept.  6, 1745.  His  prin- 
cipal publications  are,  \orum  TestameiUum  yEgjfpiianim^ 
rulgo  CoptirurHj  etc.  (  1716):  —  /<'/'**  AiufUt-iinxoninB 
EivlesiaMliece  et  C'lVi^ji,  etc  (  1721  ):  —  Qiiitu/ue  Libri 
Moysis  Prophetof  in  Lingua  ^Eift/ptiam,  etc.  ( 1731) : — 
and  Concilia  Mofpur  Britannia  et  Hiberniop  (1736-37), 
See  (Chalmers,  Bictg.  THct.  s.  v. 

Wilkins,  Isaac,  D.Dm  a  clergyman  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Withywood,  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  Dec  17,  1742.  His  father,  Martin 
Wilkins,  became  a  judge  in  Jamaica,  and  was  an  emi- 
nent lawver.  Isaac  was  an  onlv  son,  and  when  al»out 
six  years  »»f  age  was  brought  to  New  York  city  to  ob- 
tain better  educational  facilities  than  the  West  Indiea 
affonled.  In  1760  he  graduated  at  Columbia  Odlege. 
What  he  saved  from  his  father's  estate  in  Jamaica 
enabled  him  to  pun*hase  Castle  Hill  Neck,  in  West- 
chester County.  After  his  graduation  he  resided  for 
aoix^e  ti^^  "P^*^  ^^^  farm,  and  occupied  himself  in  cul- 
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iivating  it.  In  1772  he  was  sent  to  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lature, and  until  April  18, 1775,  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber  of  that  body,  ready  in  debate  and  honest  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  He  was  the  reputed  author  of  sev- 
eral political  pamphlets  which  were  obnoxious  to  the 
Whigs,  and  eventually  it  was  necessary  for  him.to  leave 
America :  and  published,  before  sailing  for  England,  an 
address  to  his  countr}'men,  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
vindicate  himself  as  a  lover  of  his  country.  He  re- 
mained in  England  about  a  year,  in  which  time  it  is 
asserted  that  he  endeavored  to  accommodate  the  dispute 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  Having  re- 
turned to  his  family  at  Castle  Hill,  which  had  been  laid 
waste,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  with  them  to  Long 
Island.  At  Newtown  and  Flatbush  he  made  his  resi- 
dence until  peace  was  declared.  His  farm  had  not  been 
•confiscated;  so  he  sold  it  in  1784,  took  his  family  to 
Shelbume,  N.  S.,  purchased  property  there,  and  again 
became  a  farmer.  Soon  after  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  in  that  province.  In  1798  he  returned  to 
New  York  and  prepared  for  the  ministry,  and  took 
charge  of  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Westchester,  of  which, 
as  soon  as  he  was  ordained  deacon,  he  became  rector. 
On  Jan.  14,  1801,  he  was  onlained  priest.  The  British 
government,  in  consideration  of  his  ser\'ices  during  the 
Revolution,  bestowed  upon  him  an  annuity  of  £120  for 
life,  and  for  thirtv-one  vears  he  was  rector  of  St.  Peter's. 
He  died  in  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5,  1830.  His  ser- 
mons were  concise  and  forcible ;  his  deliver}*  was  nat- 
ural and  effective.  As  a  rule,  his  discourses  were  short 
and  impressive.  A  number  of  poetic  effusions  of  some 
merit  are  extant  of  which  he  was  the  author.  See 
■Sprague,  A  imaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  v,  462. 

Wilkins.  John,  D.D.,  an  ingenious  and  learned 
English  bishop,  was  born  at  Fawsley,  near  Daventry, 
Northamptonshire,  in  1614:  He  was  educated  at  AU- 
.Saints',  ai  New  Inn  Hall,  and  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox- 
ford; took  hoh'  orders;  became  chaplain,  first  to  W*iII- 
lam,  lord  Say,  and  then  to  Charles,  count  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine;  took  sides  with  the  Parliament  under  Crom- 
well, and  took  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant;  was 
made  warden  of  Wadham  College  in  1648;  became  mas- 
ter of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1659 ;  ejected  at 
the  Restoration  the  following  year;  became  preacher  to 
the  honorable  society  of  Gray's  Inn  and  rector  of  St. 
Lawrence  Jewry,  London ;  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  was  made  dean  of  Ripon ;  became  bish- 
op of  Chester  in  1668 ;  and  died  at  the  house  of  Dr. 
Tillotson,  in  Chancery  Lane,  London,  Nov.  19,  1672. 
lie  published  several  mathematical  and  philosophic^d 
works,  and  the  following,  viz.,  Ecclesiastes,  or  a  Du- 
•course  concendng  the  Gift  of  Preuching  as  it  Palls 
under  the  Rules  of  Art  (1646;  best  ed.  1778):— />m- 
■cnurse  concerning  the  Jieauttf  of  Provulence  in  all  the 
Jiiigged  PoMuyes  of  It  (1649): — Seimons^  etc  (1675): 
— (if  the  PrincijAes  and  Duties  of  Natural  Religion 
:^«*t »(!.). 

Wilkinson.  Henry  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  clerg>'- 
mnii,  mm  of  one  of  the  same  name,  and  known  as"  Tjong 
Harry,"  was  born  at  Waddesilon,  Huckingliamithire,  in 
1609.  He  entered  as  commoner  in  Magdalen  lIan,()xford, 
in  1622,  where  he  made  great  pr(»licienoy  in  his  studic's, 
•beiiame  a  noted  tutor,  master  (»f  the  sch(M)ls,and  divinity 
reader;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  about  1638, 
■but  was  suspended  from  preaching  because  of  views  ad- 
vanced in  a  sermon  at  St.  Mary's  in  September,  1640; 
was  restore*!  by  the  liOng  Parliament;  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  mailo  minister  of  St.  Faith's,  under 
St.  Paul's,  and  apftointed  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines; became  rector  of  St.  DunstanVin-the^West  in  , 
1645:  was  appointe<l  one  of  the  six  ministers  to  go  to  ! 
Oxfonl  to  establish  Presbyterian  forms  and  practices; 
became  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  a  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  and   Margaret   professor  of  divinity  in   1662;  I 
was  deprived  at  the  Restoration :  and  died  at  Clapham  ' 
in  September,  1675.     He  published  several  Sermons  , 


preached  before  the  Parliament.     See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet,  ft.  v. 

Wilkinson,  Henry  (2),  D.D.,  sometimes  caQed 
Junior,  but  commonly  known  as  "  Dean  Harry,*"  an  £og. 
lish  clergyman,  cousin  of  "  Long  Harry,"  was  bom  it  Ad- 
wick,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  1616.    He 
began  his  education  at  a  grammar-school  in  All>Sunt»' 
parish,  Oxford ;  entered  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  Hill 
in  1631,  where  he  graduated,  took  holy  ordem,  beotn%^ 
a  noted  tutor,  and  moderator  or  dean  of  Magdalen  Hall : 
left  the  university  on  account  of  his  Puritan  {tniiei'^ 
pies  in  1642;  removed  to  London,  took  the  Otvenanc^^p. 
and   preached   frequently;    under    the   supremary  oW^ 

Parliament  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  became  priiici 

pal  of  Magdalen  Hall  and  moral -philottophy  reaiier 
and  suffered  for  Nonconform itv  after  the  ReMoratiui  "^ 
while  endeavoring  to  preach  at  Buckminster,  Lcice» — -^ 
tershire;  Gosfield,  Essex;  Sible- Headingham ;  au«S:  ^ 
lastly  at  (Jonnanl,  near  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  where  he~m 
died,  May  13,  1690.  He  was  the  author  of,  Cimdm^mf^^ 
Tres  ( 1654  ) :  —  Thre^  Decades  of  Semuins  (^  1660) :  i 
—  Catalogus  Librorum  in  Biblifttheca  A  ultr  Mag-  ^ 
dalena  {\661) :  —  Two  Treatises  (1681):  — and  othev= 
works. 

Wilkinson,  Sir  John  Qardner,  D.C.L.,  F.R.$. 

a  celebrated  English  traveUer  and  Egyptologist,  wi 
born  at  Haxendale,  Westmoreland,  Oct.  5,  1797.  H 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  .John  Wilkinson  and  a  daughte 
of  the  Rev.  Richanl  Gardner.  He  received  bis  edi 
tion  at  Harrow  School  and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxfor^^^ 
He  afterwards  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  remained  twel^w< 
years,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the  antiquitk^>ar 
of  the  countr}',  and  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
languages,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  modem  inhab- 
itants. He  resided  a  considerable  time  in  a  tomb  st 
Tl)ebes,  and  employed  himself  in  making  accurate  sur- 
veys of  the  district  and  drawings  of  the  superb  archi- 
tectural monuments,  and  in  copying  the  sculpt  ure«, 
paintings,  hieroglyphics,  and  other  objecta  of  intemt 
then  existing.  In  1828  he  published  at  Malta  Materia 
Hieroglgphicaj  in  four  parts,  and  in  1835>,  in  London. 
Topography  of  Thebes  and  General  View  of£gypt.  In 
1836  he  began  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  Thf 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  A  ncient  Egyptimu,  printing 
the  first  series  in  3  vols.  8vo — the  second  series,  in  2  vds. 
8vo,  appearing  in  1840.  In  1843  he  published  Modem 
Egjfpt  and  Thebes,  a  new  and  condensed  edition  of  which 
was  published  among  Murray*s  /land-books  in  1847.  In 
1844  he  travelled  in  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  and  in 
1848  published  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro^  vnth  a  Jour' 
neg  to  Mostar,  in  Herzegovina,  and  Remarks  on  the 
Slavonic  Nations,  etc.  In  1850  he  published  The  A  r- 
chitectvre  ofAticient  Egypt,  and  in  1851  The  Fragments 
of  the  Hieratic  Papyrus  at  Turin  containing  the  Names 
of  the  Egyptian  Kings,  etc.  In  1855-56  he  revisited 
Egypt,  and  on  his  return  published  Egypt  in  the  Tis¥. 
of  the  Pharaoh*.  He  presented  his  coUections  of  Egyp- 
tian, Greek,  and  other  antiquities  to  Harrow  School  foi 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  museum,  to  which  he  added, 
in  1874,  his  valuable  collection  of  coins  and  medals.  In 
1858  he  published  A  Treatise  on  Color  and  the  General 
hijfusion  of  Taste  among  all  Classes.  He  contributed 
many  of  the  notes  to  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  and  pab- 
lidhed  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  geographicsl 
and  archflpological  societies  in  Great  Britain.  He  died 
Oct.  29, 1875.  A  Memoir  was  published  by  his  widow 
in  1876.  I»rd  Ripon,  in  an  address  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  spoke  thus  of  his  great  work  on 
the  ancient  Egyptians:  "Indefatigable  in  rese.arcb, full 
of  learning,  accurate  in  facta,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
has  at  the  same  time  treated  bis  subject  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  genius  and  the  liveliness  of  poetry.  He 
opens  to  you  the  temple  of  their  deitiea,  the  palaoe  of 
their  sovereign,  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  repoMtorif* 
of  the  dead.  He  traces  for  you  their  early  faiaUMT.  be 
exhibits  to  }'ou  their  knowledge  of  the  arta  and 
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the  coiirsti  of  their  husbandry,  and  the  procen  of  their 
inanufacturefl;  and  he  introduces  you  to  their  private 
life  vvith  a  graphic  vivacity  which  makes  you  at  once 
a  judge  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  Egyptian  char- 
acter, and  a  partaker,  as  it  were,  of  the  intimacies  of 
their  domestic  societv.*^ 

"Will,  Arminian  View  of  the. — I.  Definitions.— I, 
Mind  is  one  and  indivisible.     For  convenience  in  lan- 
IpiA)^,  the  phenomena  of  mind  are  generalized,  and 
names  given  to  the  powers  by  which  plienomena  be- 
come possible  and  to  which   phenomena  are  referred. 
T'hutie  powers  of  mind  which  are  immeiliatcly  concerned 
in  the  acquisition,  retention,  and  classiticatiou  of  knowl- 
<fdge  are  ckssed  together  and  generalized  so  that  the 
generic  name  of  the  intellecl  is  made  to  include  them  all, 
«»r,  mure  briefly,  the  mind's  power  to  know  is  called  the 
niUeUtct.     In  like  manner,  the  susceptibility  oi/ecUnff  is 
^^alled  the  sentibiiity,,  and  the  power  to  put  forth  action 
is  called  the  wUL     Not  that  there  are  three  distinct  en- 
tities, for  evidently  it  is  the  same  one  and  indivisible 
mind  that  perceives,  judges,  remembers,  imagines,  is 
pleased  or  displeased,  loves  or  hat^  chooses,  resolves, 
tletermines,  acts.     Perhaps  it  would  be  quite  as  scientif- 
ic as  is  the  usual  method  of  statement  to  say  that  mind, 
c«insidered  as  an  entity,  is  one,  simple,  indivisible,  and 
ultimate;  that  the  same  one  mind,  considered  as  a  pow- 
er to  know,  is  called  the  intellect ;  considered  as  a  pow- 
er of  feeling,  is  called  the  sensibility ;  and  considered  as 
a  power  of  action,  is  called  the  will, 

2.  Eiiwards  define  will  as  "the  power  to  choose."* 
This  is  unscientific  and  inadequate,  because  there  are 
evidently  other  phenomena  of  mind  as  distinctly  active, 
and  a<t  clearly  distinguished  from  knowleilge  and  from 
feeling,  as  is  choice. 

Tappan's  derinition  of  will  is  "  the  mind's  causality.** 
This  is  not  objectionable,  unless  it  be  said  that  it  is  too 
general  and  does  not  enable  the  thinker  to  form  a  ded- 
nite  conception. 

Whedon  says  the  will  is  **  that  power  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  becomes  the  conscious  author  of  an  intentional 
acL**  This  is  more  specific,  and  is  correct  so  far  as  it 
goes ;  but  it  may  be  asked,  Is  not  will  sometimes  active 
when  there  is  no  intention  or  purpose  cognized  in  con- 
sciousness? Does  not  the  mind  put  forth  acts  of  will 
unconsciously  ? 

Haven  says, "  I  understand  by  the  will  that  power 
which  Che  mind  has  of  determining  or  deciding  what  it 
will  do  and  of  putting  forth  volitions  accordingly." 

Upham  8a3r8  "  the  will  may  properly  entmgh  be  de- 
fined the  mental  power  or  susceptibility  by  which  we 
pat  forth  volitions.**  These  are  both  defective,  because 
they  require  a  knowledge  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
volitions. 

Manifestly  mind  is  so  perfectly  one,  and  its  phenome- 
na are  so  thoroughly  interpenetrated,  each  and  all  be- 
ing mutually  conditioned  one  upon  the  other,  that  accu- 
rate and  exhaustive  definition  is  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  In  the  present  state  of  mental  science, 
perhaps  we  say  the  best  thing  possible,  and  all  that  is 
requisite  for  practical  purposes,  when  we  say  that  to 
know,  to  feel,  and  to  act  is  an  exhaustive  category  of 
mental  phenomena,  and  the  mind's  power  to  act  is  what 
is  expr«ised  by  the  term  **  the  will.** 

3.  In  general  use,  all  acts  of  will  are  called  volitions. 
Some  writers,  however,  distinguish  them  as  "choices** 
and  *S'olitions  ;**  but  no  reason  is  apparent  for  varying 
fn>m  the  general  usage,  as  the  distinction  sought  may 
be  easily  made  when  necessary  by  simply  noting  one 
class  as  volitions  in  choice,  and  the  other  as  volitions  in 
the  executive  nistts.  To  make  a  choice,  to  form  a  pur- 
pose, to  seek  an  end,  to  indulge  an  intention,  to  resolve 
to  do,  with  other  terms  of  similar  im|)ort,  express  acts 
of  mind  which  are  different  from  the  mental  nisus  that 
moves  the  mind  or  body,  or  both,  to  do  the  thing  in- 
tended. As  between  idleness  and  employment,  as  be- 
tween one  form  of  occupation  and  another,  and  as  be- 
tween aeveral  books  lying  before  me,  I  determine  t 
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take  up  a  particular  book  and  give  attention  to  the 
reading  of  the  same,  and  the  study  of  the  topic  on  which 
it  treats.  These  selections  and  the  determination  formed 
are  acts  of  will — are  choices,  volitions  in  choice ;  but  n» 
one  of  them  alone,  nor  all  of  them  together,  have  as  yet 
stirred  a  muscle.  Another  act  of  will  is  requisite  to- 
move  the  body  and  do  the  work  intended :  this  may  be 
called  volition  in  the  executive  nisus. 

The  executive  power  of  will  is  exerted  both  uptm  the 
mind  and  uptni  the  body — upon  the  mind  as  in  all  acts 
whereby  attention  is  confined  to  any  particular  topics; 
upon  the  body  as  in  all  cases  of  intended  muscular 
movement. 

The  above,  in  a  matter  so  well  understood,  may  Huf- 
tice  as  a  sort  of  index  pointing  towards,  rather  than  ac- 
curately defining,  what  is  intended  by  the  terms  **will, 
"  choice,**  '*  volition,**  and  their  synonyms ;  and  we  now 
proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  which,  more 
than  all  others  connected  herewith,  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance, namelv — 

II.  The  Freedom  of  the  irtOL— Fatalism  is  a  denial  of 
the  existence  of  free-will  in  any  sense  in  which  the  term 
may  be  used.  What  is  is,  because  it  could  not  w}t  be ; 
and  what  is  not  b  not,  because  it  coulti  not  be.  The  act- 
ual is  equal  to  the  possible,  and  the  non-existent  is 
equal  to  the  impossible.  Eienial  fate  governs  all  exist- 
ences and  events.  Of  course  atheists  are  universally 
fatalists.  Materialism,  when  it  assect«  that  nothing  ex- 
ists but  matter,  is  inseparably  associated  with  fatalism^ 
and  in  any  of  the  forms  which  it  assumes  it  is  logically 
fatalistic.  Dualism  and  pantheism  always  lead  in  the 
same  direction,  though  dualists  and  pantheists  are  not 
all  professed  fatalists.  One  form  of  professed  theism  is 
confessedly  fatalistic,  namely,  that  species  of  theism 
which  affirms  that  (iod  acts  from  the  necessities  of  hi» 
nature,  so  that  he  does  all  he  can  do,  and  what  he  doe» 
he  cannot  avoid  doing,  the  actual  being,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  Go<rs  nature,  the  measure  of  the  possible.  All 
that  it  b  deemed  needful  to  say  of  fatalism  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  it  contradicts  the  universal  convictions 
of  the  human  mind.  All  men,  fatalists  themselves  in- 
cluded, have  an  ineradicable  conviction  that  many 
things  might  be  different  from  what  they  are.  All  men 
irresistibly  conceive  an  essential  difference  bstween  a 
man  and  a  machine,  and  conceive  that  that  difference 
is  found  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  man  chooses  his  ends 
and  the  means  of  their  accomplishment,  and  the  ma- 
chine does  not.  Fatalism,  if  true,  cannot  be  proved,  for 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  its  truth  long  enough  for  the 
consideration  of  an  argument  is  to  admit  that  human 
thought  is  a  necessary  falsehood ;  and  arguments  against 
fatalism  are  evidently  futile,  for  the  fatalist  is  by  his 
own  profession  compelled  to  ignore  all  confidence  in  hia 
own  thinkings.  Rejecting  as  he  does  ultimate  princi- 
ples, denying  uituitive  truths,  there  is  no  foundation  for 
an  argument. 

The  antagonism  between  fatalism  and  freedom  may 
be  found  in  their  answer  to  the  question.  Is  mind  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  necessity  in  every  direction,  and  in 
the  same  sense  that  matter  is  subject  to  that  law  ?  The 
fatalist  affirms  and  the  freedomist  denies.  For  all  that 
is  apparent,  the  antagonists  must  stand  face  to  face  for- 
ever— the  one  affirming  and  the  other  denying— with 
nothing  for  either  to  say  that  will  be  of  any  service  to 
the  other. 

Among  antifatalists  there  is  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion, and  here  controversy  begins.  All  are  agreed  in 
affirming  the  doctrine  of  human  liberty,  or  technically 
in  asserting  the  doctrine  of  free-will ;  but  they  instant- 
ly begin  to  differ  by  giving  different  and  opposite  defi- 
nitions of  the  terms  "  liberty,** "  freedom,**  **  certainty.** 
"  necessity,"  etc.  This  controversy  may  be  as  explicits 
ly  stated,  and  the  arguments  pro  and  con.  as  perspicu- 
ously presented,  with  some  advantage  as  to  brevity,  as 
in  any  other  method,  by  making  the  whole  discussion 
consist  in  an  answer  to  the  sole  question,  Is  there  exists 
cut  *iw^^  *  thinp  w  a  '*  power  to  the  contrary?"    It  raoy 
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be  said  that  this  question  does  not  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  controversy,  since  some  allow  that "  the  power 
to  the  contrary"  is  essential  to  a  probation,  and  that 
the  first  man  possessed  it;  affirming  only  that  the  pos- 
terity of  the  first  pair,  by  reason  of  their  relation  to  the 
first  sin,  do  not  possess  it.  This  is  true ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  all,  or  well-nigh  all,  arguments  adduced  to 
prove  the  non-existence  of  a  power  to  the  contrary  in 
the  posterity  of  Adam  prove,  if  they  prove  anything,  not 
the  non-existence,  but  the  impossibility,  of  such  a  {Mwer. 
The  question  may  be  stated  in  other  terms — Is  mind  a 
power  a>rapetent  for  either  of  several  different  results? 
When  the  mind  chooses  A,  could  it  at  the  same  time 
and  under  the  same  circumstances  have  chosen  B  in- 
ateadV  Is  mind,  or  is  it  not,  an  either-causal  power? 
Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  in  respect  to  any  event,  a  first  cause? 
The  parties  to  this  controversy  have  been  called  Frte^ 
domisti  and  Necetsiiariant,  We  adopt  these  terms  not 
only  for  convenience,  but  because  they  explicitly  charac- 
terize the  opinions  held  by  each. 

1.  Freedomists  affirm  that  the  power  to  the  contrary 
is  not  only  conceivable,  but  actual ;  that  it  is  involved  in 
all  intuitive  conceptions  of  infinite  power;  that  at  any 
moment  in  infinite  duration  God  can  create  or  refrain 
from  creating ;  that,  creating  a  world,  he  can  place  its 
centre  in  any  one  given  point  in  space  or  in  any  one  of 
an  infinite  number  of  other  points;  that  this  power  in 
<k>d  is  absolutely  Qree  from  all  constraint,  either  from 
anything  external  to  himself  or  from  anything  pertain- 
ing to  his  own  nature.  They  further  affirm  that  (xod 
•created  man  in  this  feature  of  his  image,  so  that  to  de- 
prive man  of  it  entirely  would  be  to  dehumanize  him — 
would  be  to  reduce  him  to  the  character  and  condition 
of  a  brute,  or  perhaps  worse,  to  mere  machinery.  They 
still  further  affirm  that  the  possession  of  this  power  is 
fundamental  and  essential  in  the  make-up  of  a  moral 
being.  Necessitarians  deny  the  power  to  the  contrary. 
They  affirm — stating  it  in  the  mildest  terms  they  choose 
to  adopt — an  invariable  antecedency  in  all  events,  psy- 
chical as  well  as  physical.  All  phenomena  are  uniform, 
equally  so  whether  pertaining  to  matter  or  to  mind. 
External  objects  determine  perception,  perception  de- 
termines emotion,  em(»tion  determines  desire,  desire  de- 
termines volition  in  choice,  volition  in  choice  determines 
volition  in  the  executive  nbus,  and  this  determines  the 
external  muscular  action.  The  chain  is  unbreakable ; 
the  connection  between  choice  and  desire  is  as  uniform, 
as  impossible  to  be  otherwise,  as  is  the  connection  be- 
tween external  object  and  perception.  Every  cause  is 
potent  only  fur  one  sole  effect ;  everj'  antecedent  is  fol- 
lowed, and  must  be  followed,  by  one  sole  consequent.  As 
Edwards  put«it,  the  law  of  necessity  governs  all  events; 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  the  opposite  of 
what  is.  Discussions  on  this  subject  among  theologians 
have  primary  and  chief  respect  to  the  power  for  good. 
Pelagians  affirm  that  the  power  for  goo<l  is  as  essential 
to  human  nature  as  any  other  power.  Of  course  it  was 
not  lost  by  the  fall,  and  all  men  come  into  personal  con- 
sciousness as  fully  p< assessed  of  power  to  choose  the 
gooil  as  they  are  possessed  of  power  to  choose  the  evil. 
Augustinians  and  Arminians  affirm  that  power  to  choose 
the  good  was  lost  by  the  first  sin;  that  man  became 
enslaved,  and  that  the  race  have  inherited  the  enslave- 
menL  Augustinians  further  affirm  that  the  lost  power 
is  never  restored ;  that  if  man  wills  a  good,  it  is  by  a 
divine  efficiency  causing  him  thus  to  will  —  in  other 
words,  the  power  to  the  contrary  does  not  exist  in  the 
human  mind,  has  not  since  the  first  sin,  and  never  will. 
Arminians  agree  with  Pelagians  in  affirming  that  the 
power  to  the  contrary  is  essential  to  a  moral  nature,  to 
a  being  morally  responsible,  but  differ  from  them  when 
they  deny  that  the  power  to  good  was  lost  by  sin.  Ar- 
minians agree  with  Augustinians  in  affirming  that  the 
posterity  of  the  first  pair  have  inherited  an  enslaved 
nature,  but  they  differ  from  them  when  they  assert  that  | 
this  enslavement  is  perpetual.  Arminians  affirm  that  < 
the  race,  except  the  first  pair,  come  into  personal  con- 


scionsnesB  under  grace ;  that  the  unconditioned  bemfili 
of  atonement  include  not  only  personal  existence,  bit 
also  all  the  requisites  of  a  fair  probation,  among  whidi 
the  power  to  rcifuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good  is  chid^ 
is  fundamental  and  essential.  These  differences  amaog 
theologians  deserve  mention  in  this  connection;  bat  it 
is  not  needful  that  they  be  kept  in  mind,  for  the  diKus* 
sion  is  the  same,  whether  they  be  considered  or  left  oat 
of  the  account, 

(1.)  Freedomism  is  sustained  by  an  appeal  to  umefr- 
sal  eoMciountesM,     It  is  affirmed  that  every  man  does, 
every  day  of  his  life,  many  things  with  a  consciocmiefls 
while  doing  these  things  that  he  has  power  to  do  other- 
wise.    It  is  objected  to  this  appeal  by  opponents  that 
consciousness  testifies  to  the  act*  of  mind,  and  not  to  its 
povfrt.    This  objection  is  an  assumption  which  all 
psychologists  do  not  admit,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  man  is,  in  some  sense,  conscious  of  his  powers. 
Hut  allowing  the  objection  to  stand  for  what  it  is  wonb, 
it  is  still  averred  that  the  consciousness  of  a  convicticm    ^ 
so  universal  as  is  the  conviction  that  very  many  things .« 
we  do,  we  do  with  the  same  ability  to  do  otherwise  tbat^a 
we  have  to  do  as  we  do,  is  as  determinative  as  anv  con— ^. 
viction  ever  existing  in  consciousness.    If  consciouNM 
can  be  relied  upon  in  any  testimony  that  it  gives 
specting  human  nature,  or  if  a  conviction  existing 
universal  consciousness  is  any  evidence  that  that  coa.  « 
viction  is  true,  then  man  is  free  in  the  senfre  of  the  free-^ 
domists ;  he  possesses  power,  or,  more  accurately,  he 
himself  a  power  for  either  of  several  results. 

(2.)  Freedomists  affirm  that  the  power  to  the  contra* 
ly  is  essential  to  moral  obligation ;  that  a  conviction  of 
its  existence  arises  necessarily  from  a  consciousness  of 
moral  responsibility.  It  is  affirmed  that  it  is  imposM* 
ble  for  any  one  to  feel  responsible  fur  any  event,  unlen 
he  also  feels  that  that  event  is  under  his  control.  If 
one  feels  obligated  to  choose  the  good,  he  must  also  fed 
that  he  has  power  to  do  so;  if  he  feels  condemned  for 
choosing  the  evil,  he  must  also  feel  that  he  might  have 
chosen  the  good.  These  convictions  are  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  what,  in  abstract  science,  must  be  judged 
as  just,  honorable,  and  right.  Wherever  obligation  and 
responsibility  exist,  altemativity  must  be  coexist«it 
In  justice  and  in  honor,  punishment  cannot  be  awarded 
for  the  unavoidable ;  if  but  one  way  be  possible,  moral 
desert  is  impossible.  Necessitarians  attempt  to  avoid 
these  manifest  inferences  by  affirming  that  not  a  power 
to  contrary,  but  voluntariness,  is  the  basis  of  obligation 
and  responsibility ;  voluntariness,  they  say.  is  self-no- 
tion in  the  absence  of  constraint.  It  is  said  if  a  man 
choose  evil  unconstrained  by  anything  extraneous  to 
himself,  he  is  responsible;  though  being  what  be  is  it 
were  impossible  for  him  to  choose  otherwise.  More- 
over, it  is  said  that  it  is  no  matter  how  he  came  to  be 
what  he  is,  whether  his  depravity  be  concreated,  in- 
fused, or  self-imposed,  if  his  acts  are  his  own  and  not 
another'H,  he  is  responsible.  Is  this  so?  If  withoat 
any  fault  or  agency'  of  my  own  I  am  a  slave  to  evil  de^ 
sires,  so  that  I  have  no  power  or  ability  to  ch(K)8e  good, 
am  I  res|)onsibIe  for  the  evil  I  do?  Let  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  answer. 

(3.)  Freedomists  aver  that  a  denial  of  power  to  the 
contrary,  if  not  itself  identical  with  fatalism,  is  logical- 
ly its  equivalent,  since  absence  of  power  to  b^  otherwise 
equals  necessity.  The  term  necessity  cannot  be  more 
accurately  defined  than  by  the  term  absence  of  power 
to  the  contrary.  In  reply,  necessitarians  make  a  dl** 
tinction  between  a  physical  and  a  moral  neoesaity ;  the 
former  being  found  in  the  connection  between  a  physi- 
cal cause  and  its  effect,  and  the  latter  between  a  men- 
tal state  and  its  consequent.  Edwards  aa^-s  the  neces- 
sity he  contends  for  is  ^the  full  and  fixed  connectioii 
between  the  thing  signified  l^  the  sobject  and  predicate 
of  a  proposition  which  affirms  something  to  be  tme." 
The  rejoinder  of  the  freedomist  is  that  necessity  is  al- 
ways the  same,  whatever  be  the  subject  to  which  it  ap- 
plies, and  is  always  imposubility  of  the  oppoaite.    Ko 
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distinction  fimiided  on  an  irrelevant  matter,  nor  the  ob- 
aeuritv  of  Eilwanls's  definition,  avails  to  avert  the  force 
of  the  evident  affirmation  that  absence  of  power  to  be 
otherwise  ia  necessity,  fate ;  and  necessitarianism  equals 
fatalism. 

(4.)  Freedomists  affirm  that  to  deny  the  power  to  the 
contrary  is  to  deny  human  liberty  fully  and  totally. 
If  roan  cannot  do  otherwise  than  he  does,  he  is  not  free. 
To  avoid  this  affirmation,  vicious  definitions  are  given 
of  the  terms  liberty,  freedom,  etc  Liberty  ia  power  to 
do  as  you  will,  to  will  as  you  choose,  to  do  as  you  are 
pleaded,  etc.  To  do  as  you  will  defines  physical  liber- 
ty, the  free<lom  of  the  Ixxly,  and  has  no  relation  what- 
«ver  to  mental  freedom.  To  will  as  vou  choose  is  with- 
•out  significance,  because  choosing  is  willing,  and  liber- 
ty, if  anywhere,  b  found  in  the  choice  itself,  and  not  in 
the  accordance  with  it  of  any  subsequent  act  either  of 
^mmIv  or  mind.  To  will  as  you  are  pleased  admits  the 
insefiarable  connection  between  choice  and  antecedent 
pleasure  or  desire,  and  may  reject  the  possibility  of  the 
opposite,  and  this  is  precisely  that  for  which  the  defini- 
tion is  constructed.  When  used  for  this  purpose,  the 
outcome  is  simply  a  statomont  of  the  issue;  the  defini- 
tion, and  all  that  depends  u|)on  it,  avails  nothing  in 
averting  the  affirmation  that  the  denial  of  a  possible 
•(ipfMtsite  is  a  denial  of  the  possibility  of  freeilom  fully 
and  totally.  Liberty  does  not  exist,  fixed  fate  governs 
all  things. 

Co.)  Am  a  corollary  of  the  above,  freedomists  affirm 
that  necessitarianism  must,  if  consistent  with  itself, 
equally  with  fatalism,  deny  all  moral  distinctions  and 
regard  the  idea  of  a  mural  government  as  chimerical. 

2.  The  principal  arguments  adduced  in  support  of 
necessitarianism  are  as  follows : 

(1.)  Citutalifp. — Volitions  are  effects,  and  must  have 
a  cause ;  the  cause  being  what  it  is«  the  effect  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  it  ia.  This  is  regarded  by  opponents  as 
a  plain  begging  of  the  question,  for  it  assumes  that  all 
•causes  are  potent  only  for  one  sole  effect,  when  the  ques- 
tion mider  discussion  is  whether  or  not  mind  is  a  cause 
equally  potent  for  each  of  several  different  effects.  If 
it  be  asked,  What  causes  the  mind  to  cause  as  it  does? 
the  answer  is,  Nothing  causes  it ;  it  is  itself  first  cause 
of  its  own  volitions,  and  is  by  its  nature  an  adequate 
«ause  of  all  its  volitions,  both  general  and  particular. 

(2.)  Edwards's  reductio  ad  absurdmn.  If  the  mind 
be  self-iletermined,  it  must  determine  itself  in  any  given 
volition  by  an  antecedent  volition ;  but  if  this  antece- 
dent volition  be  self-determined,  it  also  must  be  deter- 
mined bv  another  antecedent  volition,  and  so  on  o^f  in- 
fotUum,  But  to  suppose  such  an  infinite  series  of  voli- 
tions is  absurd ;  therefore  mind  is  not  self-determined. 
All  the  force  of  this  argument  comes  from  the  unfort- 
uiute  use  of  the  term  self •  determined.  Mind  is  not 
determin»^  it  is  itself  determine?-.  The  supposed  ante- 
cedent volition  is  useless,  and  the  series  is  stopped  at  its 
beginning. 

(3.)  UiUUy The  question  is  asked,  "  What  is  the 

vise  of  a  power  that  is  never  used  V"  The  events  that 
<k>  occur  are  produced  each  by  a  power  adequate  to  its 
production ;  if  there  be  a  power  adequate  for  the  produc- 
tion of  an  opposite  event,  it  is  never  used,  is  useless,  and 
therefore  need  not  be.  The  falUcy  here  consists  in  the 
assumption  that  the  doctrine  of  freedom  supposes  two 
powers — one  to  do,  and  another  not  to  do.  Whereas  the 
aasertors  of  a  power  to  the  contrary  affirm  that  the 
same  one  power  is  fully  adequate  to  the  production  of 
«itber  of  several  different  results.  Mind  is  such  a  cause 
that  when  it  produces  effect  A,  it  is  fully  adequate  to 
produce  effect  B  instead. 

(4.)  MotieUff, — It  is  said  mind  cannot  act  without  a 
motive.  In  a  conflict  of  nnoti ves  the  strongest  must  pre- 
vail, therefore  volitions  always  are  as  the  strongest  mo- 
tive. The  fallacy  of  this  argument  comes  from  the  ma- 
terialiatic  idea  conveyed  by  the  term  "  strongest.*"  There 
is  no  analogy  between  mental  and  material  phenomena 
that  admits  of  such  argumentation.     The  strength  of  a 


motive  cannot  be  represented  by  the  weights  of  a  balance ; 
to  infer  prevalence  from  strength  in  mental  the  same  as 
in  physical  phenomena  is  vicious.  If,  however,  the 
term  strongest  motive  must  be  used,  it  is  indispensable 
that  it  be  distinctly  stated  in  what  the  strength  of  a 
motive  consists;  the  term  strength  must  lie  clearly  de- 
fined. **  The  so-called  strength  of  a  motive,"  says  Whe- 
don,  '*  may  be  defined  the  degree  of  probability  that  the 
will  will  choose  in  accordance  with  it,  or  on  account  of 
it."  This  definition  being  admitted,  the  argument  is 
closed,  for  beyond  all  controversy  it  is  evident  that 
great  improbabilities  do  sonoetimcs  occur;  an  improba- 
bility, however  great,  is  not  the  equivalent  even  of  a 
certainty,  much  less  of  a  necessity. 

But,  again,  the  argument  assumes  that  mind  never 
acts  but  in  view  of  motives,  and  that  it  cannot  act  with' 
out  a  motive.  This  is  not  admitted.  Every  active 
Ddan,  every  day  of  his  life,  in  a  thousand  indifferent 
and  unimportant  movements,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
acts  in  the  total  absence  from  consciousness  of  an}*  mo- 
tive or  reason  for  doing  as  he  does ;  and,  again,  in  an 
equilibrium  of  conflicting  motives,  clearly  ct^nized  in 
consciousness,  man  can  make  a  choice.  This  is  not  a 
supposed  case,  but  is  of  actual  and  frequent  occurrence. 
Men  frequently  with  strong  motivat  for  action  find 
themselves  without  anv  motive  whatever  for  action  in 
one  way  rather  than  another,  and  ^'et  in  these  circum- 
stances they  put  forth  volitions  as  readily  and  as  easily 
as  when  a  strong  preponderance  is  obvious.  The  argu- 
ment from  the  strength  of  motives  is  not  determinative. 

(5.)  Divine  Prescience. — Infinite  wisdom  must  include 
a  perfect  knowledge  from  eternity  of  all  existences  and 
events.  A  complete  history  of  the  universe  through 
all  time  must  have  always  been  perfectly  cognized  by 
the  Divine  Mind.  Goils  foreknowledge  can  never  be 
disappointed.  All  existences  and  events  will  be  as  God 
has  from  eternity  foreknown  them;  therefore  the  op- 
posite to  what  is,  and  the  different  from  it, could  not  be; 
the  power  to  the  contrary  does  not  exisL  Let  it  be 
distinctly  noted  that  the  inference  here  is  not  merely 
the  non-existence  of  a  power  to  the  contrary,  but  its 
impossibility ;  and  if  the  argument  proves  an  impossi- 
bility in  human  affairs,  it  also  proves  the  same  as  to  di- 
vine affairs — indeed,  as  to  all  events  from  eternity  to 
eternity — and  God  himself  is  forever  shut  up  to  one  sole 
and  necessary  hbtory;  the  actual  equals  the  possible; 
eternal  fate  governs  God  and  all  that  is  not  God. 

The  premises  are  unquestionable,  but  the  conclusion 
is  a  non-sequifur.  A  future  event  may  be  certain,  may  be 
known  as  certain,  and  its  opfjosite  be  possible  notwith- 
standing ;  trill  be  is  not  the  same  as  must  be.  The  argu- 
ment would  be  e(j[ually  forcible  if  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  were  eliminated.  Knowledge  is  not  causative ;  the 
knowledge  of  an  event  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  produc- 
tion. All  that  the  divine  prescience  of  future  events  does 
in  this  argument  is  to  prove  their  certainty.  But  this 
must  be  admitted  without  such  proof:  all  things  will  be 
as  they  will  be,  whether  God  knows  them  or  not.  The 
history  of  the  universe  will  be  in  one  way,  and  not  two ; 
objective  certainty  is  self-evident.  But  certainty  is  not 
necessity;  it  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  an  oppo- 
site. Prescience  neither  helps  nor  hurts  this  case  at  alL 
If  a  man  can  see  no  difference  between  certain tv  and 
necessity,  he  cannot  admit  contingency ;  he  is  logically 
shut  up  to  invincible  fate.  If  one  does  apprehend  a  clear 
difference  between  will  be  and  must  be,  be  may  affirm 
both  prescience  and  contingency.  Between  these  two 
parties  thus  cognizing  these  ultimate  ideas  there  must 
be  a  perpetual  difference  of  opinion  on  the  question  un- 
der discussion.  Further  controversy  is  useless;  they  have 
reached  the  ultimate  of  the  question ;  they  must  stand 
face  to  face,  one  afflrming  contingency,  and  the  other 
necessity,  without  the  possibility  of  an  argument  from 
either  that  will  be  of  any  service  to  the  other. 

(6.)  Divine  Sovereignty,— God  governs  the  world  in 
accordance  with  a  plan.  No  existence  or  event  can  be 
t^Cftnitted  to  contravene  his  plan;  all  existences  and 
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events  must  be  included  in  the  plan,  and  each  must  This  doctrine  Calvinists  have  alwa3rB  maintained,  and 

form  a  constituent  part  thereof.     To  suppose  anything  they  have  never  held  any  other  doctrines  which,  in  their 

contingent  upon  the  human  will  is  to  take  that  thing  belief,  were  inconsistent  with  this  fundamental  doctrine 

from  the  purview  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  subject  it  to  of  human  freedom. 

human  caprice,  to  uncertainty,  to  chance.     Therefore        In  former  times  Cahinistic  theologians,  while  main* 

nothing  can  be  possible  which  is  different  from  what  is.  taining  the  freedom  of  man  as  a  responsible  moral  agent. 

All  the  strength  of  this  argument  lies  in  one  or  the  have  generally  felt  impelled  to  set  over  against  the  fact 
other,  or  both,  of  two  conceptions.     One  of  these  con-  of  freetlom  the  equally  certain  facts  of  man*s  mfjral  de- 
ceptions is  that  a  perfect  government  implies  an  abso-  pravity,  and  consequent  voluntary  aversion  and  moral 
lute  control,  a  determining  efficiency;  the  other  is  that  inability  to  fulfill  those  obligations  which  spring  out  of 
contingency  is  the  equivalent  of  uncertainty,  no  cause,  our  relation  to  God.    This  has  been  sharply  empha^iized 
chance.     The  one  conception  is  that  the  divine  sover-  in  opposition  to  Pelagian  error.     But  more  recently,  in 
eignty  cannot  be  complete  and  perfect  unless  all  that  is  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  pantheistic  and  mate- 
not  God  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  machinery.    The  rialistic  modes  of  thought^  which  are  alike  fatalistic, 
antagonist  of  this  idea  is  the  conception  of  a  govern-  Calvinists  generally  have  been  impelled  to  unite  with 
ment  of  beings  endowed  with  alternative  powers.     The  their  Wesleyan  brethren  in  emphasizing  the  rational 
idea  that  a  contingency  is  an  uncertainty  is  antagonized  and  moral  self-determining  power  of  the  human  soul 
by  the  conception  that  contingency  and  certainty  may  which  they  had  always  held.     This  primary  truth  ia 
both  be  predicated  of  the  same  event ;  it  may  be  cer-  the  only  and  the  efficient  solvent  alike  of  materialism 
tain  that  a  thing  will  be,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  be  and  of  pantheism  in  all  their  forms.     It  is  the  citadel 
possible  that  it  may  not  be.     These  antagonizing  con-  of  faith,  the  last  tenable  stnmghold  in  defence  of  super- 
ceptions  are  ultimate ;  and  two  parties,  the  one  enter-  natural  religion.     We  therefore  not  only  hold  to  the 
taining  one  and  the  other  the  other,  must  forever  be  at  free<lom  of  the  human  soul  in  willing  sincerely  and  in 
variance.     Controversy  closes,  the  one  party  affirming  good  faith,  but  we  regard  it  as  fundamental  and  essen — • 
and  the  other  denying.     If  God  cannot  know  how  his  tial,  the  truth  of  all  others  to  be  held  aloft  and  \-indi — 
creatures  will  conduct  themselves  when  endowed  with  cated  at  the  present  day. 

alternative  power,  when  left;  to  determine  their  conduct        That  Calvinistic  theologians  as  a  class  have  alwayfl«! 
by  their  own  free  will ;  if  he  cannot  govern  the  world  maintained  the  freedom  of  the  human  soul  as  the  m\^ 
when  much  of  its  history  is  within  the  power  of  his  cause  of  its  own  volitions  is  ao  conspicuously  true  that 
creatures,  when  much  that  is,  is  determined  and  enacted  such  impartial,  learned,  and  able  critica  aa  Sir  Williano 
by  the  free  volitions  of  men,  then  freedomism  must  quit  Hamilton  (IHscwtiiionSj  Appendix  I,  A ;  and  note  on  p. 
the  field,  and,  as  we  see  it,  fatalism  is  triumphant.  There  402  of  collected  Workf  o/LhtgaldStetrari),  Dugald  Mew- 
are  innumerable  possibilities  which  never  become  actu-  art  {Diuerfation  on  the  Proffress  of  PhHnttiphy\  and  Mr 
al ;  if  the  actual  be  the  measure  of  the  possible,  then  James  Mackintosh  (Note  O  to  his  Prelimittaiy  IHster- 
fate  governs  all  things.  tafion)  have  affirmed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  will  main- 

III.  LUeraturf,  —  Arminius,  Works  (Auburn,  N.  Y.  tained  by  Jonathan  Edwards  is  irreconcilably  incon- 
1863, 3  vols.  8vo),  i,  252 ;  ii,  472 ;  Wesley,  Works  (N.  Y.  sistent  with  the  doctrines  of  Augustine  and  Calvin,  and 
ed.),  ii,  69,  404,  460;  v,  39:  vi,  41,  49,  127,  584;  vii,  97;  the  system  they  taught*  In  direct  contradiction  to  thi» 
Fletcher,  Works  (ibid.),  i,  90  sq.,  322,  502 ;  ii,  227,  etc. ;  opinion,  Edwards  and  Chalmers  have  held  that  the  par- 
Watson,  Theological  Itufitutes  (ibid.),  ii,  435  sq. ;  Fisk,  ticular  theory  of  liberty  which  they  maintained — which 
CiUvinisiic  Controversy  (ibid.  183.5),  p.  129  sq.;  Bledsoe,  has  been  absurdly  misrepresented  by  its  title  of  "phil(»- 
Examinatum  of  Edwards  (Phila.  1845) ;  Whedon,  Free^  sophical  necessity" — is  essential  to  the  logical  defence  of 
dom  of  the  WiU  (N.  Y.  1864) ;  Ra^'mond,  Systematic  The-  the  Calvinistic  system.  Principal  William  Cunningham, 
ology  (Cincinnati,  1877),  ii,  140  sq. ;  Pope,  Christitm  The-  in  his  article  "  Calvinism  and  the  Doctrine  of  Philoeoph- 
oltHjiy  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1879  sq.),  ii,  363  sq.  A  very  mod-  ical  Necessity,"  in  his  Reformers  and  the  Tkedngy  of  the 
erately  Calvinistic,  but  not  strictly  Arminian,  view  of  Reformation^  has  incontrovertibly  proved  that  both  the«e 
the  will  may  be  found  in  the  Baptist  Reriewj  1880,  p.  527  opposite  opinions,  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Calvinistic 
sq.  See  Arminianism  ;  Theoixkiy  (New  England)  ;  system  of  theology  to  special  theories  of  the  freedom  of 
Wesleyanism.     (M.  K.)  the  will,  are  false;  and  that  neither  the  theory  taught 

WILL,  Calvinistic  Doctkink  op  tiik.     It  «  obvi-  ^*  5''*"''?!  "»\"'*  .'•'.""y  "^  wlf-detwroin.tiiln  taught 

ouB  that  consUtent  Cal vini»t«  and  Pelagian,  cannot  hoM  by  Evangehcal  Ann.n.anj,  or  «.y  other  theo^-  of  the 

the  ume  theory  a»  to  the  nature,  c^ulitiouB,  an.l  ex-  *'",  *'".'=^  "/•  ^  f"""'^*"'!?.  ^'^  *>y  ^  «>*?«»••  « 

tent  of  the  frWdom  of  man  in  willing.     It  i«  no  le«  "?l"'!fi^y.*''*  '<>(?>«  f  Cal^"""-    ,     .         ^  ,^    ^ 

certain  that  Evangelical  Calvini»t«  can,  in  perfect  logi-  .^  "•  Ofpontum  to  /^f*jjw«Mm.-Pd«pan.  hold  that 

cal  co».i8tencv  with  their  »v8tem  of  faith,  hold  anv  the-  *!"*  T"**      f"*-*'"/"""'^**  "If'^i'"*'?  ""?^'" 

ory  of  humanfreedom  which  \»  open  to  evangelicil  Ar-  """«■  P"*^'  of  choice  between  good  and  evU,  and  that 

minian.  in  con,i«encv  with  the  l!^c  of  theirVtem.  '.'",'•  f*"  "  ■"«•'«"«««  f™"  hu"'"  »«"«  "-l  e»en- 

L  /rmfc.«  oftht  iVUI.-lt  ha»  always  been  part  of  '"•  *"  re»iK.n8tble  agencj-;  that  the  moral  agem?  of 

the  religious  fiith  of  CalvinisU  that  man  is  a  free  re-  ?.""•"  "' ""y  ""*  ™<""™'  't"""   ^'^""T  "»:  ''"'* 

sponsible  agenu     The  various  .neth.Kls  of  philo«.phi-  ''"'  """"'  •«*"'>'  "  *"?  "'"*,'  '"T™''  ^»t  th«  be 

cSlv  accounting  for  the  fact  of  freetlom,  and  the  relation  "?""  "Pf*""  *^"'"•"  *";  «»'.';^''<^  •hroughout  hu  «- 

of  the  will  to  the  other  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  of  its  f"  *=""?""'[""  •'»!"y  ^  *•"  "V*  '»  *»  *?'  '"at  t;«d 

freedom  to  the  revealed  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace,  are  ^"^  f"y  "K\*  '"  H"'"  °f        J      »'  "^  '""""f  • 

I         »     r   I -1        I     ».i      .    r»u    I      .     rp.     iir   ,  whether  good  or  bad,  can  be  rationallv  predicated  onlv 

elementH  of  philojM)  phvand  not  of  theologv.    ine  West-  /..Ti.       -nj.^  '  «i  ^~  ««*.» 

m««/«r  CouMon  ,.//„i/A  repre«nts  aU  Jther  Calvinis-  "^  ""*"'  '*;.u''"w"'.''  "        x,"'^  P«™«nent  sute.  rf 

tic  standards  in  as^rting  as  follows :  •*!''  "'l'  ,<"  "^ '"«  «««"«"»• .  »«"«  Pelagians  deny_l. 

"  That  Adam  was  created  with  a  holy  character  ante- 

Ch.  iii,  «  1.  God  hn*«  "  nnchanffcably  ordained  whafso-  cedent  to  his  own  morally  unbiassed  action.     2.  They 
ever  cornet;  r.o  pass ;  yet  so  as  thereby  neither  Is  God  the  j„„„  -u-*  a^-«»  «,..  *k«  ^.vm^<^»».«^:«^  u-v-j    r  »u    u 
author  of  Bin,  uor  i/ violence  offereS  U>  the  will  of  the  <*«">  that  Adam  was  the  lepresentaUve  head  of  the  bo- 
creatures,  uor  is  the  liberty  or  contlnfrency  of  second  man  race,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  bia  apostasy,  his 
canses  taken  away,  but  rather  ei«ublished."  own  nature  or  that  of  his  posterity  became  morally  de- 

Ch.  v,  i  2.  "Although,  In  relation  to  the  foreknowledge  „--..«!      3  Thev  denv  that  mfln'H  will  i«  Av^r  m^Wv^ 

and  decree  of  God,  the  Ursl  cause,  all  things  come  to  pass  P™^  ^'     ***  ^  '^^^  ,°*"y  '""  ™f"  f  ''"**•  «J*'  morally 

immnubly,  yet,  by  the  same  providence,  he  ordereth  them  impotent,  or  unable  to  meet  all  the  obhgationa  resting 

to  fall  out  according  to  the  nature  of  second  causes,  either  upon  him.     4.  That  the  will  of  sinful  man  is  dependent 

"^riM^i/^^  hatreudf  S','h';w.n  of  man  with  that  ^^P  T'^T'T'  "T^**-  "  ^'  "  <=-.«><.•»«-?> 

natural  liberty,  that  it  l»  neither  forced  nor  by  anv  abso-  *y  influenced  by  such  grace  without  prejudioe  to  lU 

lute  iiccesiilty  of  uature  determined  to  good  or  evil.**  freedom  or  responsibility.     5.  Sociniani,  the  only 
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8i»t«nt  Pelagians,  hold  that  certainty  is  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  liberty,  and  that,  consequently,  God  can- 
not foreknow  the  future  free  acts  of  men,  or  other  con- 
tingeut  events. 

Calvinists  are,  of  course,  prevented  by  their  religitms 
faith  from  agreeing  with  the  above  positions  of  the  Pe- 
lagians as  to  the  coiKiitionst  of  free  agency.  They  hold 
that  man  was  created  with  a  positive  holy  character, 
vet  able  to  obev  or  disobev.  That  roan^s  moral  nature 
has  Ijeeii  since  the  fall  totally  corrupt,  indisposed  and 
disabled  to  ol>ey  tiod's  holy  law.  That  the  influence 
of  divine  grace,  prevenient  and  co-operative,  exercised 
in  regeneration  and  sanctitication,  instead  of  limiting 
the  liberty  of  the  human  will,  re-establishes  and  rein- 
vigorates  it. 

III.  Ability  and  Liberty, — Hence  Aug^stinians  have 
sharply  emphasized  the  distinction  between  liberty,  the 
iiuilienable  property  of  the  human  soul  as  a  free  rational 
moral  agent,  and  ability,  i.  e.  the  power  to  will  and  do 
up  to  the  full  measure  of  our  responsibility;  or  the  power 
to  will  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  prevuling  moral 
state  of  the  soul  itself;  or  the  power,  by  a  mere  volition, 
to  change  that  prevalent  moral  state.  The  same  dis- 
tinction is  signalized,  by  German  philosophical  theolo- 
gians, by  the  terms  Formale  Fr^heit,  or  ability,  and 
iUale  Freihdt,  or  liberty.  The  neglect  of  this  distinc- 
tion has  led  to  much  confiution.  Augustine,  Luther, 
and  many  of  the  older  Augustinian  theologians,  in  terms 
denieti  liberty,  when  they  really  meant  only  to  deny  to 
men  moral  ability  to  obey  the  divine  law  independently 
of  supernatural  grace.  This  has  led  many  honest  op- 
ponents of  Calvinism,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Au- 
gustinian theological  literature,  and  the  usage  of  tech- 
nical language  which  prevails  in  it,  to  mbunderstand 
altogether  the  meaning  of  many  of  our  classical  author- 
ities. Calvinists,  as  they  have  understood  themselves, 
have  always  maintained  the  freedom  (»f  the  human  will, 
and  at  the  same  time,  and  in  perfect  consistency,  have 
denied  the  moral  ability  of  man  since  the  fall  to  obey 
Gtnrs  law  without  su|)ematural  grace.  They  have  also 
always,  and  with  ei^ual  consistency,  maintained  that  all 
events,  including  the  volitions  of  free  agents  as  well  as 
those  dependent  u|)on  nccessar}'  causes,  have  been  from 
<-t4*niity  certainly  future,  and  that  this  certain  futuri- 
tion  has  been  determined  by  the  sovereign  foreordina- 
tion  of  Goil. 

But  in  all  these  points,  except  the  last,  Wesleyans 
and  Calvinists  agree.  Different  explanations  and  ad- 
justroenta  of  these  great  commonplaces  of  Evangelical 
■Christianity  may  distinguish  them,  but,  as  above  gcn- 
erslly  stated,  they  arc  at  one.  God  did  create  man  with 
a  nature  holy,  antece<ient  to  all  action,  yet  mutable 
(^\VatM>n,  Inttitiitetj  ptii,  ch.vi  and  xviii;  and  Wesley, 
as  there  ({uotetl  by  Watson).  Man,  after  his  fall,  con- 
tinues to  be  a  free  and  responsible  moral  agent,  and  yet 
4s  morally  depraved  before  individual  action,  and  is  un- 
able, before  regeneration,  and  without  the  assistance  of 
supernatural  grace,  to  obey  the  divine  law;  and  the 
•operation  of  this  grace  does  no  violence  to  his  freedom 
of  wiU  {Methodist  A  rlides,  art.  viii ;  Watson,  Inatitutet, 
pc  ii,  ch.  xviii ;  and  Wesley  on  Oriffiiial  Sin),  Saints 
in  glory  will  be  free,  yet  confirmed  in  holiness  and  not 
liable  to  fall  into  sin  (Watson,  Institutes,  pt.  ii,  ch.  xxix). 
The  free  acts  of  men  and  angels  have  always  been  cer- 
tainly future  to  the  infinite  foreknowledge  of  God  {ibid, 
pt.  ii,  ch.  iv). 

IV,  Foreknowledge  and  Predestination,  — Obviously^ 
therefore,  the  only  point  at  which  the  essential  elements 
of  the  Calvinistic  system  even  appear  to  l)car  upon  the 
nature  or  conditions  of  human  free  agency  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  in  which  the  essential  principles 
of  evangelical  Arminianism  bear  upon  the  same  is  the 
point  of  the  divine  decrees.  Calvinists  hold  that  God 
has  from  eternity  immutably  foreknown  ai\A/oreordain- 
ed  whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  Wesleyans  hold  that 
God  has  from  eternity  immutably  foreknown  whatso- 
ever comes  to  pass.     Both  equally  involve  certainty, 
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and  neither  involves  anything  else.  Watson  says  "  the 
great  fallacy  in  the  argument,  that  the  certain  prescience 
of  a  moral  action  destroys  its  contingency,  lies  in  sup- 
posing that  contingency  and  certainty  are  the  opposite 
of  each  other.'*  Anti-Calvinists  commonlv  understand 
that  divine  foreordi nation  necessarilv  includes  the  de- 
termination  upon  the  part  of  God  efficiently  to  bring  to 
pass  the  things  foreordaineil.  But  all  events  are  effects 
either  of  necessarv  or  of  free  causes.  Foreordination  of 
the  effects  of  necessary  causes,  of  course,  does  involve  i 
putting-forth  of  divine  efficiency  to  bring  them  to  pass 
either  immediatelv  or  mediatelv.  But  the  foreordina- 
tion  of  the  effects  of  free  causes,  such  as  the  volitions  of 
free  agents,  of  course,  does  not  involve  upon  the  part  of 
God  any  purpose  of  putting  forth  efficiency  t(»  bring  the 
foreordained  volition  to  pass,  except  that  involved  in 
bringing  the  free  agent  into  existence  whom  he  foresaw 
would  freely  execute  the  volition  in  question ;  and  in 
giving  him  power,  cither  natural  or  gracious,  to  execute 
it.  (lOil  eternally  saw  in  idea  all  |)ossible  free  agents, 
under  all  possible  conditions,  and  all  the  volitions  which 
they  would  freely  exercise  under  all  those  conditions, 
if  thev  were  so  created  and  conditioned.  This  knowl- 
eilge  {scientia  simplicis  iHtelliyentio')  precedes  and  con- 
ditions all  foreordination.  He  then  sovereignly  chose 
out  of  the  possible  the  entire  system  of  things  he  de- 
sired to  make  actually  future,  and  by  this  choice  he 
made  the  futurition  of  all  things  certain.  This  foreor- 
dination precedes  and  conditions  his  foreknowledge  of 
things  certainly  future,  in  order  to  execute  it,  (sod,  in 
creation  and  providence,  brings  into  existence  and  con- 
trols in  action  all  necessary  agents,  including  some  sides 
of  human  nature;  but  as  to  free  volitions,  he  simply 
brings  the  agents  into  existence  and  conditions  them 
according  to  his  plan,  and  graciously  or  naturally  sup- 
plies them  with  the  power  necessary  to  will  and  act  as 
predetermined,  and  then  leaves  them  freely  and  contin- 
gently to  will  as  he  had  certainly  foreseen  they  would  do. 
Or,  as  an  eminent  Calvinistic  authority  prefers  to  put  it, 
**  The  Calvinistic  position  is  stated  with  sufficient  distinct* 
ness  when  it  is  said  that  the  existing  system  of  things  or 
world-plan  was  present  in  the  divine  mind  from  all  eterni- 
ty, and  was  therefore  both  foreknown  and  foreordained." 
Thus  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  foreonlination  of  free 
acts,  like  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  of  foreknowledge  (which 
really  does  not  differ  from  it  as  much  as  many  suppose), 
simply  involves  the  previous  immutable  certainty  of  the 
act,  and  in  no  way  affects  the  freedom  of  the  agent  or 
the  contingency  of  his  act  ( WeMminster  Confessi*m  of 
Faith,  iii,  1).  it  is  free  in  its  very  essential  nature.  It 
is  foreseen  that  the  agent  would  exercise  it  if  created 
and  so  conditioned,  (iod  makes  it  certainly  Jut ure  by 
his  purpose  to  so  create  and  so  place  that  man.  His 
creation  and  providential  condition  are  brought  about  by 
the  efficiency  of  God.  H  is  volition,  although  foreseen  to 
be  certainly  future,  is  his  own  free  spontaneous  self-de- 
termination. £ven  if  this  explanation  should  be  proved 
untrue  or  absurd,  surely  a  thousand  other  reconciliations 
of  these  revealeil  truths  may  be  possible  to  divine,  al- 
though they  should  all  be  impossible  to  human,  reason. 
Hence,  neither  Calvinist  nor  evangelical  Arminian 
can  consistently  hold  a  theory  of  the  will  involving  the 
principles  of  Pelagianism  which  both  repudiate.  And 
hence,  also,  Wesleyans  and  (!!alvinists  agreeing  (1)  that 
God's  foreknowleilge  proves  that  all  events  are  certainly 
future,  and  (2)  that  there  can  be  no  foreonlination  of  a 
human  volition  in  any  sense  or  degree  inconsistent  with 
its  perfect  freedom,  have,  each  of  them,  in  consistency 
with  the  logic  of  their  respective  systems,  precisely  the 
same  range  of  choice  as  to  theories  of  the  will  as  the 
other.  Principal  William  Cunningham  incontroverti- 
bly  proves  this  in  essay  ix,  Reformers  and  Theology  of 
the  Reformation,  That  foreknowleilge  leads  to  foreor- 
dination is  argued  by  professor  Ii.  D.M'Cabe,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
in  his  Chautauqua  Address  for  1 880, and  in  his  work  on 
The  Foreknoioledge  of  God;  and  hence  he  proposes  to 
revolutionize  Wesleyan  theology  by  the  introduction  of 
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the  denial  of  God's  foreknowledge  of  future  contingent 
events. 

V.  The  Edwardean  Doctrine, — Edwards  vrrote  against 
the  Pelagianizing  Arminians  represented  by  Whitby, 
and  in  a  theological  interest,  as  he  supposeil.  He  pro- 
posed to  settle  forever,  by  strictly  logical  process,  all  the 
questions  at  issue.  He  argued  that  the  act  of  the  will 
is  by  a  rigid  law  of  causation  determined  by  the  strong- 
est motive.  "  He  does  not  carefully  distinguish  between 
the  different  usages  of  the  word  *  cause;'  he  seems  to 
limit  free<lom  too  exclusivelv  to  executive  volition ;  at 
times  he  implies  that  the  whole  causal  power,  producing 
volition,  resides  in  the  motives ;  his  conception  of  cau- 
sation is  derived  from  the  sphere  of  mechanics  rather 
than  from  that  of  living  spontaneous  forces;  and  he  is 
so  in  earnest  in  arguing  against  the  self-determining 
power  of  the  will  as  to  neglect  that  element  of  self-de- 
termination which  is  undeniably  found  in  every  person- 
al act"  (Smith  [Dr.  Henry  R  j,  in  the  .4  mer.  Prt»b,  and 
TheoL  RefieWf  Jan.  1865).  Yet  he  never  intended  to  deny 
that  essential  freedom  of  choice  which  is  witne^jed  for  in 
consciousness,  and  that  he  conducted  his  argument  with 
consummate  power  is  witnessed  to  by  his  most  earnest 
opponents.  He  ^*  set  up  a  philosophy  of  the  will  which 
is  not  consonant  with  the  doctrine  that  had  been  held 
by  the  main  body  of  Augustinian  theologians.  .  .  .  The 
doctrine  of  Augustine,  however,  and  the  more  general 
doctrine,  even,  of  Calvinistic  theologians,  the  doctrine 
of  Calvin  himself,  and  of  the  Westminster  Assembly's 
creeds,  is  that  a  certain  liberty  of  will  (ad  ntrumvis)^  or 
the  power  of  contrary  choice,  had  belonged  to  the  first 
man,  but  had  disappeared  in  the  act  of  transgression, 
which  brought  his  will  into  bondage  to  eviL  It  was 
the  common  doctrine,  too,  that  in  mankind  now,  while 
the  will  is  enslaved  as  regards  religious  obedience,  it  re- 
mains free  outside  of  this  province  in  all  civil  and  secular 
concerns.  In  this  wide  domain  the  power  of  contrary 
choice  still  remains**  (Fisher  [Rev.  Prof.  George  P.],  in 
the  \orth  A  mericnn  RevietPt  March,  1879).  Olvin  says, 
in  writing  against  Pighius, "  If  force  be  opposed  to  free- 
dom, I  acknowledge  and  will  always  affirm  that  there  is 
a  free  will,  a  will  determining  itself,  and  proclaim  ever}' 
man  who  thinks  otherwise  a  heretic  Let  the  will  be 
called  free  in  this  sense,  that  is,  because  it  is  not  con- 
strained or  impelled  irresistibly  from  without,  but  deter- 
mines itself  by  itself"  (Henrj-,  L\ff  ofCalcm,  transl.  by 
Stebbing,  i,  497).  Dr.  Thomas  Keid,  the  founder  of  the 
Scottish  philosophy,  was  a  Calvinistic  minister,  and  in 
his  A  dive  Powtrs  taught  the  freedom  of  the  wilL  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  who  was  a  member  of  a  Calvinistic 
Church,  and  a  believer  in  foreknow le<lge  and  fore«>rdi- 
nation,  taught  the  same  (sec  his  Xote*  on  Reid^uiA  his 
IM^cussions).  Dr.  M'Cosh  {IHvine  Government^  bk.  iii, 
ch.  i,  §  1  and  2)  plainly  enters  his  dissent  from  Edwards, 
although  he  regards  the  problem  as  to  the  consistency 
of  the  admitted  self-determining  power  of  the  human 
soul  and  the  universal  reign  of  the  law  of  causation  to 
be  at  present  insoluble.  Henry  P.  Tappan  has  ably 
criticised  Edwards  in  the  interest  of  the  **  doctrine  of  a 
self-determined  will,"  while  he  remains  a  consistent 
Calvinist. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Edwards's  celebrated  treatise 
is  an  amazing  monument  of  genius.  In  certain  special 
directions  its  argument  has  never  been  answered,  and, 
as  far  ah  can  now  be  seen,  never  will  be.  Dr.  Whedon's 
new  view  of  the  will  is  a  practical  testimony  to  the  con- 
vincing piiwer  of  Edwards's  logic.  His  (Edwards)  /«- 
^nite  Serie*  remains  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the  old 
doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  indifference.  The  position  of 
the  treatise  before  the  public  in  the  present  age,  how- 
ever, is  maintained  not  by  its  Calvinistic  defenders,  but 
by  its  persistent  critics,  who  attack  it  because  they  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  citadel  of  Calvinistic  theology.  This 
is,  and  has  always  been,  an  entire  mistake.  Calvinists, 
as  such,  are  independent  of,  and  indifferent  to,  the  psy- 
chological theory  it  advocates,  and  the  fate  of  the  argu- 
ment on  which  that  tlicon*  rests. 


VI.  P*yf:holnffy  of  the  Subject. — The  quest  it»n  as  t» 
the  human  will  and  the  laws  of  its  action  should  be  in- 
vestigated purely  as  a  fwychological,  and  not  as  a  the(»- 
logical,  question.     In  this  respect  both  Edwards  and 
Whedon  have  equally  erred.      The  opinion  of  mt)si 
modem  theologians,  founded  purely  on  psychokif^ical 
considerations,  and  independent  of  all  theological  biaiv 
is,  upon  the  whole,  as  follows.     Great  confusion  has 
been  imported  into  this  difficult  problem  by  the  usage,, 
common  to  both  parties,  of  considering  the  will  as  a  sep. 
arate  organ  or  agent,  exterior  to  the  reason,  affection, 
desires,  conscience,  and  other  faculties  of  the  souL    Con- 
sciousness affirms  that  the  human  soul  is  an  absolute 
unit,  not  like  the  body  a  system  of  organs.     The  whuie 
soul  is  the  one  organ  of  all  its  functions:  the  whule 
soul  (Ego)  thinks,  desires,  judges, feels;  and  the  whole 
soul  wills.     The  soul,  that  is,  the  person,  is  an  ori^^inal 
self-prompted  cause,  and  is  the  sole  and  sufficient  cause 
of  all  its  volitions.     In  every  free  volition  the  soul  is 
self-determined  only,  and  had  power  to  the  oontrary 
choice.     The  will,  however,  is  not  separate  from  the    ^ 
reason,  but  includes  it;  includes  all  the  soul  includes; 

is  self-decided  by  its  own  contents  and  its  omm  charac- 

ter ;  and  hence  is  rational  and  moral,  free  and  resfwn^ 

sible. 

If  the  problem  be  pushed  further,  and  we  are  aske<^ 
to  affirm  the  relation  which  the  previous  states  of  th«> 
soul  sustain  to  its  volitions,  most  theologians  believ«> 
that  no  sati^factor}'  answer  has  ever  been  given.  The- 
answer  of  Edwards  that  the  volitions  are  determined, 
through  a  rigid  law  of  monl  causation,  by  the  preced- 
ing state  of  the  soul,  or  by  the  strongest  motive,  appean 
to  involve  the  reign  within  the  will  of  the  same  law  i*f 
cause  and  effect  which  prevails  in  the  physical  uni- 
verse ;  and  this  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  from  degener- 
ating into  fatalism.  The  answer  of  Whedon  that  the 
will,  independent  of  the  reason,  and  the  affections  and 
the  conscience  can  *'pn>ject  volitions"  for  the  origin 
and  direction  of  which  no  cause  or  reason  whatever 
exists,  except  the  bare  power  the  man  has  to  will  any- 
thing, appears  to  us  to  involve  pure  chance  (by  exdiHi- 
ing  amscience  and  reason  and  peraonal  character  and 
content  from  the  will  itself).  And  chance  is  only  an- 
other name  for  fate.  It  is  better  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
statement  of  the  points  in  which  all  agree — (a)  the  free 
self-determining  power  of  the  soul  itself  in  every  free 
choice,  {h)  that  in  the  free  acts  for  which  we  are  moral- 
ly res|)onsible  we  act  for  reasons,  in  view  of  moral  con- 
siderations, and  our  personal  character  is  revealed  in  the 
act — than  to  insist  further  upon  a  rational  account  of  the 
genesis  of  each  volition  and  its  relation  to  the  antecedent 
states  of  the  souL  For  hitherto  no  such  account  has 
been  permanently  regarded  as  satisfactory  by  either 
party. 

VH.  Lt/mi/wre.— Leibnitz,  £m<im  de  TA^odic^,  etc ; 
Reid,  Active  Poirertt  essay  iv;  Turretine,  luttitMtio 
Theoloffia,  locus  decimus;  Hodge,  Systematic  Tkettl- 
ojfift  pt.  ii,  ch.  ix ;  Edwards,  Inquiry  on  the  Freedom  of 
the  WiU ;  Cunningham,  Theology  of  the  Rejorwteni^  es- 
say ix;  Hamilton,  Notea  on  Stewart;  id.  lJitcv9tio9nt ; 
Fisher,  IHscuanoiU  on  IliHory  and  Theology,  p.  227-252: 
Smith,  Review  of  Whedctn  on  the  WiU,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  and  Theological  Review,  Jan.  186ii; 
Day,  On  the  liV/;  Tappan,  Rerien-  of  Kdward^s  in- 
quiry,  and  The  Doctrine  of  the  WiU  Applied  to  Moral 
Agency  and  Responsibility;  Taylor,  Moral  Goremntent 
of  God;  M'Cosh,  Divine  Govemmtnit  bk.  iii,  ch.  L 
(A.  A.  H.) 

WiUard,  Josrpii,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  president  of  Har 
vard  C>)llege,  brother  of  Rev.  John  Willard,  D.D.,  i»r 
Straffonl.  (?4>nn.,  was  bom  in  Biddefortl,  Me..  Dec.  29, 
1788.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard, 
minister  of  that  town,  and  great-grandson  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Willard  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  and 
vice-president  of  Har>'ard  Coll^^e.  Joseph  was  bom 
and  reared  in  poverty,  but  by  the  ai«i  of  others  and  by 
his  own  energy  he  entered  Harvanl  (Allege,  and  gmd* 
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uate<l  in  1765.  He  studied  divinity  after  his  gradua- 
tion, was  tutor  in  Greek  for  six  years,  and  was  ordained 
colleague  pastor  (with  Joseph  Champney)  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Beverly,  Masai,  in  1772. 
Here  he  preached  until  1781,  when  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  Harvard  University.  For  more  than  sixteen 
years  he  performed  his  duties  without  interruption  by 
sickness ;  but  in  1798  he  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  ill- 
ness and  could  never  afterwards  attend  to  the  work  of 
the  college  with  the  same  constancy.  In  August,  1804, 
he  took  a  journey  to  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and 
oYi  his  return  from  Nantucket  to  New  Bedford  he  was 
seized  at  the  latter  place  with  sudden  illness,  and  died 
in  five  days,  Sept,  26, 1804.  «  President  WilUrd's  whole 
life  was  modelle<l  on  the  sound  and  impregnable  princi- 
ples of  religion,  and  presented  an  admirable  specimen 
of  the  old  Puritan  character  liberalized  and  improved. 
(Generosity,  disinterestedness,  a  lofty  integrity,  and  hon- 
or were  united  with  modesty,  Htm plicity,  and  singleness 
of  heart."  In  the  administration  of  the  college  he  was 
eminently  faithful,  and  his  tirmness,  dignity,  affability, 
ami  benignity  secured  the  cordial  respect,  and  often  the 
affection,  of  both  the  students  and  the  faculty.  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  plain,  instructive,  and  solemn.  Presi- 
dent Willard  was  a  thorough  and  profound  scholar ;  es- 
pecially in  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  be  had  few  superiors,  if  any.  He  wrote  a 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Lcmguoffe  (the  first,  probably, 
that  was  written  in  English)  which  remains  in  manu- 
script in  the  library  of  the  university.  It  shows  great 
research.  The  publication  of  the  Gloucester  Greek  Gram- 
mar when  Dr.  Wlllard's  was  nearly  completed  induced 
him  to  abandon  the  design  of  publication.  A  few  oc- 
casional sermons  were  puWlishetl.  iSee  Sprague,  A  rmaU 
of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  23-30;  Cong.  Quarterly,  1859,  p. 
40;  WiUardM  Memoirt, 

TVillehad,  St.,  apostle  to  the  Frisians  and  Saxons, 
was  bom  about  A.D.  790  in  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
berland, of  an  ancient  family.  Ills  early  training  was 
largely  conducted  by  Alcuin  (q.  v.)  of  York.  He  reach- 
ed Friesland  in  or  about  the  year  770,  and  began  his 
labors  in  the  place  (Dockum)  where  Bonifoce  had  been 
mordered,  with  successful  results.  His  zeal  drove  him, 
however,  to  seek  a  region  where  Christianity  had  not 
been  introduced,  and  he  went,  in  consequence,  to  East- 
em  Frisia.  Here  the  idolatrous  people  were  extremely 
fiuiatical,  and  he  escaped  murder  at  their  hands  only 
through  the  narrow  chance  of  a  favorable  lot  being 
thrown  when  the  gods  were  invoked.  At  another  place, 
Drenthe,  he  was  more  successful,  until  the  fanatical 
zeal  of  his  own  companions  excited  the  anger  of  the 
people  and  compelled  his  removal  In  the  meantime 
his  labors  had  been  mentioned  to  Charlemagne,  and 
in  781  that  monarch  intmsted  to  him  the  work  of  con- 
verting the  Saxons  in  the  vale  of  Wigmodi,  on  the  Low- 
er Weser,  and  also  the  neighboring  Frisians.  In  this 
work  he  displayed  great  tact  and  zeal,  and  succeeded  in 
a  little  while  to  a  degree  which  had  not  been  possible 
to  Charlemagne  with  all  his  armies.  Many  families 
were  converted  and  several  churches  founded  during 
the  two  years  which  elapsed  before  the  last  rining  of 
the  Saxons  under  their  duke,  Widukind,  against  the 
new  authorities.  This  rising  occurre<l  in  782,  and  was 
especially  violent  against  the  Christians  who  had  been 
gathered  by  Willehad.  The  missionary'  saved  himself 
by  flight  to  Frisia,  but  a  number  of  bis  assistants  and 
friends  were  killed.  The  interval  until  the  reconquest 
of  the  country  was  employed  by  Willehad  in  a  visit  to 
the  pope,  where  he  met  with  a  fcllow-lal)orer  and  suf- 
ferer among  the  heathen  named  Liutger,  and  in  a  so- 
journ— employed  with  devotional  and  literary  duties, 
especially  the  copying  of  Paul's  epistles— in  one  of  Wil- 
lebrord's  convents  at  Echtemach,  near  Treves.  In  785 
Widukind  was  baptized,  and  W^illehad  returned  to  his 
work  in  the  region  of  the  I^wer  Weser  and  resumed 
bialabon.  He  established  a  central  Church  at  Hrcm-  | 
en  and  a  amaUer  Church  at  Ulexen.    In  787,  July  13,  | 


he  was  consecrated  bishop  at  Worms,  having  previous- 
ly been  a  simple  presbyter.  On  his  return,  he  found 
the  Saxons  unwilling  to  recognise  a  bishop  placed  over 
them  by  the  conqueror  and  endowed  with  the  right 
of  exacting  tithes;  but  he  laboretl  with  persistent  zeal 
to  effect  a  firm  establishment  of  the  Church  among 
them,  and  succeeded  in  dedicating  the  first  Church  in 
his  diocese  Nov.  1,  789.  His  administration,  however, 
was  but  brief.  He  undertook  a  tour  of  visitation,  the 
fatigues  of  which  threw  him  into  a  violent  fever,  from 
which  he  died  Nov.  8, 789.  He  had  earned  t  he  repu- 
tation of  a  devout,  eminently  trustful,  and  very  zealous 
Christian  laborer,  as  well  as  of  a  modest,  courageous, 
and  abstemious  man.  He  whoUv  abstained  from  the 
use  of  flesh  food  and  intoxicating  drink.  His  body  was 
interred  at  Bremen  and  was  credited  with  the  perform- 
ance of  many  miracles.  Ansgar  enumerates  thirty- 
four  such  wonders,  which  involve  not  only  many  note- 
worthy  historical  and  topographical  traditions  of  that 
time,  but  also  several  psychological  features  which  de- 
sen'e  examination.  lie  was  formally  canonized,  and 
two  days,  July  13  and  Nov.  8,  were  set  apart  in  his- 
honor. 

Literature. — Anskarius,  Vita  S,  WillehadL,  Rpisc, 
Hrem,  (earliest  edition),  the  principal  source;  Cfl^ris 
[Phil.]  TriapostoL  Septentrion,,  aire  Viur  et  Gestm  SS. 
[VUlehadi,  Ansffarii,  et  Riinberti  (Colon.  1642);  Mabil- 
lon.  Acta  SS.  Bened.  iii,  2, 404  sq.,  best  edition  in  Pertz, 
Monum,  ii,  378-390;  Adami  Getta  Hiunmaburg,  EccL 
Pantif.  usque  lui  A  n.  1072,  in  Pertz,  vii,  267  sq. ;  Rett- 
berg,  Kirchengesch.  iJeutsrhlandst  ii,  450-455, 537 ;  Klip- 
pel,  Lebensbeschreibut^  d,  Erzburhofn  Auagar  (Bremen, 
1845) ;  Herz(^,  Reat-Eruyklop,  s.  v. 

WiUeram  (or  Williram,  also  Walram  and 
Waltramus)  was  a  learned  German  monk,  and  na- 
tive of  Franoonia.  On  his  return  from  Paris,  where 
he  had  been  to  study  philosophy  and  belles-lettres  un- 
der able  masters,  he  was  appointed  prebendary  at  Bam- 
berg; but  ere  long  he  assumed  the  garb  of  a  monk  and 
retired  into  the  convent  at  Fulda.  The  report  of  his 
piety,  his  merits,  and  his  lemming  reache<l  the  emper- 
or Henry  III,  who  gave  to  him  the  Abbey  of  Ebersberg, 
Bavaria,  in  1048,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  hia 
days.  WiUeram  died  May  7,  1085.  He  seems  to  have 
been  concerned  to  improve  the  material  interests  of  his 
monastery,  as  a  number  of  exchanges  of  property  made 
by  him  are  on  reconl,  among  them  the  barter  of  several 
devotional  books  for  a  vineyard  possessed  by  bishop 
Henry  of  Trident  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
scholar  and  a  poet.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a 
double  paraphrase  of  Solomon's  Song,  one  in  hexame- 
ter verse  in  Latin,  another  in  pn)se  in  the  language  of 
the  ancient  Franks.  It  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  bridegroom  and  bride.  Several  copies 
of  this  double  work  are  preserved  in  manuscript  in  vari- 
ous libraries  of  Europe ;  the  original  is  at  the  Abbey  of 
Ebersberg.  The  I^atin  paraphrase  had  been  brought  out 
for  the  first  time  by  Menrad  Molther  of  Augsburg,  under 
the  title  Wilrami  Abbatm  in  Cantica  SaUtmoma  Afgttica 
Krplaiuitio  (llagcnau,  1528).  Paul  Merula  published 
the  two  texts,  with  notes  and  a  Dutch  translation,  at 
Leyden,  in  1698,entitle<l  Willerami  Paraphratia  Gemimt 
in  Canticum  Canticontm,  prior  Rhythmia  Lattms,  A  Itera 
Veteri  FAngua  Franrica.  But,  in  spite  or  all  his  merit, 
his  publication,  after  one  poor  manuscript  was  finished, 
remained  incorrect  and  of  little  value.  That  which 
Mar<j|uard  Freher  had  given  in  German  from  the  man- 
uscript at  Heidelberg  is  more  highly  estimated.  It 
was  published  at  Worms  in  1631  under  the  title  Uhralte 
V'erdolmetachung  dea  hnhen  Lwdea  Salomonia,  Schiller, 
the  author  of  Theaauruf  AiUiq,  Teuton^  formed  a  plan 
of  reducing  the  work  <»f  WiUeram,  but  he  died  before 
he  had  time  to  realize  his  project.  His  work  was  found 
among  his  papers,  and  Schene  t(M)k  upon  himself  the 
task  of  completing  it,  and  published  it  in  Ulm  in  1726. 
Through  the  efforts  of  M.  de  Fallerslcben,  an  entire 
edition  of  the  work  was  published  by  Hoffmann  in  Ger 
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nun,  il  BresUu,  in  ISST.  See  OrteJK,  Rtrara  Boiear. 
JJcri/it.  ii,  1-46;  HirMh,  Jahrb.  rf,  dealKhm  Htichi  un- 
ler  llrinricK  II,  i,  150:  Wiltenburh,  Dailti-hla«dt  Gt- 
Khichliqufilfn  im  Miitrtaller,  p.  217  sq.;  GiesebrKht, 
Gtich.  4.  HfHiick.  KiiitfTteil  (Sd  (d.),  ii,  MO;  Hoefer, 
.VoHc  Hiirg.  Giainile.  a.  v.  I 

WiUlBin  (5'0  or  AQt'iTAiNi:,(Iu<t]r,9urnimeil  "Ihc 
<ireii,"  WW  the  )iin  i>(  oiMiit  Tliirrry,  aiid  la  thuught 
bitilhrr  iif  Ch«leiD«gne,  whi>  greally 


A  li» 


icing  Li; 


in  Spiin.  William  fioindcd 
iidluiif,  a  little  v»lley  on  the  burden  of  the  diocese 
of  LihIvvv,  which  he  enlerwl  Iwrefiiotfil  and  iu  Mck- 
cliith  ill  806,  after  having  obtained  the  conient  af  hi« 
wife,  and  made  provisiun  fnr  hii  children.  He  prac- 
ticed p«at  auHerity,  and  ai«d  May  28,  SI2  nr  813.  His 
body  was  fuuiid  in  1079  under  the  great  altar  of  the 
church  there.     See  lloerer,  A'aur.  Aui^.CrainilF,  xxii, 

fm.  I 

Wlllliun  or  Aria,  a  goldimith  of  Parii,  flourighed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  He  Moud 
forth  aa  a  preacher  of  the  Hct  of  the  Holy  Ghent,  and 
Bunuunccd  the  coming  of  judgment*  on  a  corrupt  Church, 
and  t  he  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  which  the  Holy 
Ghou  wa*  to  penneale  alL  See  Neandei,  HimI.  i^flkt 
VhuTck.  iv,  448. 

William  OK  AuvEKONK  (also  called  of  Parih),  a 
French  prelate  anil  theologian,  wai  bora  at  Aurillac 
about  the  close  of  [he  19th  i^uMirv.  He  aucceedcd 
Barthtlemy  as  biahop  of  Paris  in  i'>a8.  He  look  a 
large  part  in  the  civit  sCfain  of  lyiufa  X.  At  the  lame 
time  lie  too  deeply  interested  himself  in  the  contro- 
versiea  of  the  iLay  reapecting  benefices,  combating  the 
abuses  with  Breat  vigor.  He  also  erected  several 
churches  and  monastic  innlitutinns.  He  died  at  Paris 
March  30,  1248.  His  worka,  which  cooaist  of  many 
invstical  treatises,  were  publishwi  liv  Lefpron  (Orleans, 
1674,  -i  vols.  fol.).  See  Iloefer,  .vJue.  Hiog.  Giainilr,  I 
xiii,  888.  I 

William  OF  AiTXERRE,  a  French  theologian  at  the 
early  part  of  the  13th  century,  became  prufeasor  of  the- 
ology in  Parin,  where  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  fur 
learning.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1S30.  kaving  a  Summa 
7'Ar"l^-/i'ni.  written  at  Paris  about  1210,  of  which  Denis 
«f  Charlreux  eventuallv  published  an  abridgment.  See 
Iloefer,  .Your,  Bi->g.  Gi«dy<Ui.  xxii,  697. 

William  OF  CiiAHricAux  (Ijiu  OimprU-iuu),  a 
French  scbolaatic,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Uham- 
peauK,  near  Helun.  alxiut  the  close  uf  the  11th  century. 
He  studied  at  I'sris  under  Auselm  of  l.aon,  became 
Notre  Dame,  and  taught  dialectics  in  Ihe 
ol  for  many  years.  Among  his  acholan 
was  the  famous  Abelard,  who  eventually  eclipsed  him. 
In  1105  Champeaux  retired  to  a  aubutii  of  Paris,  and 
there  founde.1,  in  1119,  the  Abbey  of  .St.  Victor.  He 
soon  opened  a  school  of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  theol- 
ogy, and  was  next  raised  to  the  episcopacy  of  Chaloiis- 
aur-Harnc.  He  became  involved  in  the  papal  quarrel 
of  Ihe  invcetitiiree  (q.  v.),  and  ilied  in  1121.  His  prin- 
dpal  publislicd  worka  are  two  treatises  ratillcd  Morn- 
Ua  Ahbrniala  and  BeOriginr  Jirim«,  together  with  a 
fragment  on  tlie  eucharist,  contained  in  Mabillon'a  edi. 
(iun  of  St.  Hemard's  WoTkt.  For  these  philosophic 
■peculatiuiia.  see  Hoefer,  A'ouc.  Bioy.  GbUralr,  ix,  62l>. 

TKrilliam  OF  CoRDEtTiL,  archbishop  of  Canlerhury. 
IB  generally  aupposed  to  have  been  a  Freiwhman.  Hiit 
first  appearance  in  history  is  as  one  nf  Ihe  clerks  ol 
Ralph  FUmbard,  biahop  of  Durham.  William  was  se- 
lecteil  by  the  biahop  of  I^mdon  to  be  prior  of  S[.  Oayth. 
He  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  the  see  of  CanterlHin- 
inH23.  In  l|->8  he  nfficialeil  at  the  coronatimi  of  king 
Stephen.     His  cmduci  in  s.>  .biing  has  Iwn  wverely 

history  of  archbishop  William  was  Ihe  compleliim  and 
consecration  of  the  church  commenced  by  Lanfranc 
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and  carried  on  by  Anselm.    This  occurred  Ma;  4, 1  ISO. 

"A  dedication  so  famous,^  aaya  itervas,  ''was  peret 
heard  of  on  earth,  since  tbe  dedication  of  the  Teiii(ile 
of  Solomon."  Tbe  archbishop  died  in  1136.  See  Hook, 
Lina  oflht  A  rdMtkopt  of  Caalerfiury,  ii,  302  sq. 

William  (.$1.)  OF  DuoN  was  bora  in  961  of  a  no- 
ble family,  near  Navarre  (Italy),  and  was  early  dedi- 
cated to  Ihe  Church.  He  became  a  proficient  in  samd 
and  profane  leaniing,  and  retired  fint  u>  Clugnv,  but 
waa  soon  made  abbe  of  St.  Benigne,  and  superior  of  a 
large  number  of  monasleries,  into  wbich  he  iutivduced 
wise  reforms  ami  a  love  of  polite  literature.  He  founa- 
ed  ihe  abbey  of  Frutaire,  commonly  called  St.  Balun, 
in  the  diocese  of  Yvree,  and  died  at  Fecamp  ( Noi> 
maiuly),  Jan.  1,  1031.  See  Uoefcr,  Soue.  Biog.  Giti- 
rale,  xxii,  &9S. 

William  or  Ualmksbcrt.    See  MAUiEaBuiii. 

William  OF  HoDEHA,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
the  ISth  centvr>-,  was  sent  by  pope  Honoriua  III  as  a^ 


t  conqoerora,  tt 


orMaseau), 


l^ate 

to  both  the  natives  and  their  n 

tiermans,  by  exhorting  the  one  .  __ 

submission,  and  charging  the  olber  to  lay  on  the  BboaL  — 

ders  of  their  subjects  no  intolerable  burdens.    See  Neaia^ 

der,  //iff.  o/lit  Church,  iv,  41. 

WllUam  OF  NGwBtTRr  (.Vmhir^Jl,  or  JVn4rii^>, 
a  canon  of  the  monastery  of  Newbury,  Yorkshin,  wu 
bom  in  1 136,  probably  at  Bridlington,  Yorkshire,  aod 
dial  in  1208.  He  left  a  valuable  hiatocy  of  England, 
extending  from  the  Norman  CoaqatM,  to  the  year  1197. 
eniiiled  O'uliflmi  Xeubrigeruii  Senim  Angticanim  LAi 
r  (Antwerp,  1667). 

William  OF  NooABET.    See  Nooarict. 

WiUiam  I  of  Obasok  (of  the  h 
Ihe  first  leader  in.the  Dutch  war  of  ir 
born  of  Lutheran  paTents  at  DillenburB,  in  NaMau.  April 
16, 1&3S.  He  was  educated  in  Ihe  principles  of  the  Re- 
formed religion ;  but  the  emperor  Charles  V,  who  early 

court,  and  had  him  trained  In  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
The  emperor  soon  admitted  the  boy  to  great  intimacy 
with  him,  allowing  him  alone  to  be  present  when  he 
gave  audience  (o  foreign  ambassadors,  and  in  other 
ways  honoring  him  with  a  confldence  far  above  his 
years.  The  discretion  which  the  young  prinre  mani- 
festeil  iu  matters  of  public  concern  gwneil  for  hira  Ihe 
surname  of  Thr  Silmli  and  even  Ihe  empemt  avowed 
that  he  had  been  indebted  to  sn  young  a  man  for  im- 
portant suggestions  which  had  not  occurred  lo  his  own 
mind,  In  l^&4  he  put  him  in  command  of  troops,  and 
employed  him  in  diplomacy.  On  the  abdication  o( 
Charles  in  faVor  of  his  son  Philip  l(,  the  relation  of 
William  to  the  crown  was  materially  changed.  Philip 
haled  him  on  account  of  Ihe  esteem  in  which  he  had  been 
held  by  his  father.  Yet,  under  Philip,  William  paved 
the  wav  lor  the  Irealv  orCateaii-Cambr^sis  in  1659.  and 
Henry 'll  of  France  ditalued  him  and  the  duke  of.Uva  aa 
hostages  for  its  executiun.  While  Charles  remained  « 
Ihe  thn.ne  William  adhered  lo  the  Roman  faith  :  hat  «i 
the  abdication  of  that  monarch  he  embraced  Calvinino 

arch  at  the  time  of  his  residence  there,  who,  auppnainn 
him  In  enjoy  Ihe  same  confidence  with  Philip  that  he 
had  enjoyed  with  Charles,  incautiously  reveaied  to  him 
the. secret  of  a  treaty  lately  concluded  between  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain  to  exterminate  "that  ac- 
cursed vermin  the  Protestants"  in  the  dominions  of 
both.  William  hastened  to  communicate  this  diselsi- 
ure  lo  the  Protesunt  leaders  at  IWusse]s,and  Philip 
discovered  Ihat  be  had  revealed  Ihe  secret.  Willian 
was  already  a  member  of  the  council  of  slate  which  wn 
lo  asrist  Margaret  of  Parma  in  the  regency  of  the  Kelh- 
etiands.  Being  also  stadlholder  of  Holland,  Zealand, 
and  Utrecht,  he  was  able  to  exert  a  stimg  inflimca  in 
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bebair  of  the  Protestants,  and  largely  audennine  the 
desipis  of  Philip.     In  1564  be  brought  about  the  re- 
moval of  Cardinal  Granvelle,  the  principal  enemy  of 
the  Pn>testant«,  but  could  not  prevent  the  introduction 
of  the  InquisitioUf  and  the  increasingly  strong  hand  of 
persecution.     At  length  the  approach  of  the  bloody 
duke  of  Alva,  to  whom  Philip  had  transferred  the  re- 
gency of  the  Netherlands  fn>m  Margaret  of  Parma,  was 
the  signal  to  William  of  the  coming  contest      He 
avoided  the  tragical  fate  of  Egmont  and  Horn  by  retir- 
ing for  a  few  months  to  his  paternal  domains  in  Nas- 
sau.    The  cruelties  of  Alva  to  the  Protestants  of  the 
Netherlandi*,  his  own   wrongs,  and   perhaps   political 
more  than  religiouA  motives  aroused  William,  in  1568, 
to  an  energetic  course  of  opposition  to  the  tyranny  of 
Spain,  which  did  not  cease  until  triumph  was  complete. 
He  published  his  JuatificatUm  against  the  False  Blame 
of  hit  Calumniators^  and  began,  in  concert  with  the  Prot- 
estant princes  of  (icrroany,  to  raise  money  and  troops. 
His  tirsc  operations  miscarried.     He  was  driven  back 
with  his  army  of  30,000  men  into  French  Flanders ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  1569  he,  and  his  brothers  Louis  and 
Henry,  with  1200  of  his  soldiers,  joined  the  Huguenots 
uider  Coligni.     Then  again  in  1572,  after  various  suc- 
cessful engagements,  in  which  he  had  had  command  of 
an  army  of  24,000  troops,  he  was  compelled  to  disliand 
it  on  account  of  the  loss  of  all  hope  of  assistance  from 
France.    In  1576  William  secured  the  famous  Union  of 
Utrecht,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Dutch  republic. 
This  union  included  the  seven  Protestant  provinces  of 
Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,(vroningen,Orerys- 
ael,  and  Guelderland.     As  soon  as  this  measure  became 
known  to  Philip,  be  offered  a  reward  of  25,000  crowns 
and  a  patent  of  nobility  for  his  assassination.     Once  he 
was  dangerously  wounded,  but  the  task  was  finally  un- 
dertaken by  Balthazar  Gerard,  a  Burgundian  fanatic, 
who  obtained  audience  with  the  stadtholder  on  pre- 
tence of  business,  drew  a  pistol,  and  shot  him  through 
the  body,  at  Delft,  July  10,  1584.      See  Motley,  The 
Rise  of 'the  Dutch  Republic  (N.  Y.  1856,  3  vols.);  Klose, 
WUhelm  T  von  Oranien  (Leip;*.  1864) ;  Herrmann,  Wil- 
helm  von  Oranien  (Stuttg.  1873) ;   (lachard,  Corrtspon^ 
dance  de  GuiUaume  le  Taritume  (Brussels,  1847-^) ; 
and  Juste,  GuiUaume  le  Tacitume  d^apr'es  sa  Corrtspon- 
dance  et  les  Papiers  d'Etaf, 

Willicun  OP  Ramsey,  a  monk  of  Croyland,  of  the 
time  of  Richard  I,  is  known  as  a  biographer  of  English 
saints,  particularly  in  Chroniques  Anglo -Normandes, 
See  \V right,  Biog,  Brit,  Lit,  (Anglo  -  Norman  Period), 
p.  424. 

Willicun  OF  Ri^bruoius.    See  Ruysbroek. 

William  of  St.  Ajm\v*s.  flourished  about  1170, 
and  is  known  chiefly  for  a  Latin  prose  life  of  St.  Alban, 
said  to  be  a  translation  from  an  English  life  of  that 
saint.  The  work  has  never  been  printed,  but  a  copy 
of  the  MS.  is  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  and  another  in 
the  library  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  See  Wright, 
Biog,  BriL  Lit,  (Anglo-Norman  Perio<l),  p.  213. 

William  op  St.  Amour,  in  Burgundy,  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  a  famous  defender  of  the  Paris  Univer- 
sity in  the  18th  century  against  the  mendicant  onlers, 
which  claimed  the  right  to  occupy  regular  chairs  of 
the<»logy  in  the  university  without  consenting  to  be 
governed  by  its  rules.  Pope  Innocent  lY  had  seen  the 
necessity  of  putting  down  the  monks  before  his  death, 
but  under  Alexander  IV  they  obtained  full  control  of 
th^  university.  Under  these  circumstances,  St  Amour 
attacked  them,  ridiculing  their  doctrine  that  manual 
labor  is  criminal,  and  that  prayer  will  reap  greater 
harvests  from  the  soil  than  labor.  He  was  summoned 
before  the  bishop  of  Paris,  but  acquit te<l  because  his  ac- 
cusers did  not  appear  (1254).  Alexander,  nevertheless, 
issued  three  bulls  in  behalf  of  the  Dominicans  in  1255. 
In  1256  William  published  his  book  De  Pericuiis  No- 
itissimorum  Temporum,  which,  without  specifying  the 
orders  endorsed  by  the  pope,  charged  monks  generally 


with  being  ignorant  intruders  into  the  pulpit  and  the 
teacher's  chair,  and  also  self-seeking  proselyters,  as  well 
as  professional  beggars,  liars,  flatterers,  and  calumnia- 
tors. It  asserted  directly  that  perfection  consists  in 
labor,  in  the  performing  of  good  works,  and  not  at  all 
in  begging.  St.  Amour  achieved  great  popularity  in 
consequence,  and  found  many  imitators  among  the  com-> 
mon  |)eople  in  ridiculing  the  monks,  though  the  book 
was  condemned  by  the  pope,  and  its  author  was  ban- 
ished despite  the  ingenious  defence  he  interposed  at 
Rome.  A  French  version  of  the  work  had  already  been 
put  into  circulation,  however,  and  with  such  effect  that 
men  like  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bonaventura  felt  con- 
strained to  write  in  defence  of  mendicancv.  The  victory 
achieved  over  St.  Amour  enabled  the  orders  to  pursue 
their  arbitrary  methods  without  restraint,  until  the  ac- 
cession of  popes  Urban  IV  and  Clement  IV  restored  the 
rules  of  the  university  to  some  degree  of  honor.  St. 
Amour  was  thereupon  permitted  to  return,  and  was  not 
again  molested  by  the  Dominicans.  His  death  occurred 
probably  in  1272.  See  Bulseus,  I/isf.  UniversU,  Paris. 
iii,  260;  Dupin,  Nouc,  Bibl,  des  Auteurs  Eccl.  vol.  x; 
Schrockh,  Kirchengesch,  xxvii,  458  sq.;  //»/.  Lit,  de  la 
France^  vol.  xix ;  Herzog,  Re(d-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

William  op  St.  Thierry,  a  Belgian  theologian, 
was  born  at  Liege  about  the  end  of  the  11th  century. 
He  studied  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Nicaise  at  Bheims,  of 
which  he  was  made  prior  in  11 12,  and  eight  years  after- 
wards he  became  abbe  of  St.  Thierry  in  the  same  vicini- 
ty.  In  1134  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Ligny, 
and  died  in  1 150.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  St.  Bernard, 
and  an  admirer  of  Abelard.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
doctrinal,  practical,  and  historical  discussions,  for  which 
see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale^  xxii,  665. 

William  the  TROirvi^RB  translated  into  Anglo- 
Norman  verse  accounts  of  miracles  of  the  Virgin  and 
legends  of  the  saints.  See  Wright,  Biog,  Brit,  Lit. 
(Anglo-Norman  Period),  p.  464. 

William  of  Waynfletb.    See  Waynflbte. 

William  of  Wycumb,  an  Englbh  clergyman  of 
the  12th  century,  became  prior  of  Latbony,  and  chap- 
lain of  Robert  de  Betun,  bishop  of  Hereford.  After 
the  death  of  that  prelate  (1149)  he  wrote  a  sketch  of 
bis  life,  which  is  published  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra^ 
ii,  293  sq.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  tc- 
thorsj  s.  v. 

WiUicmi  of  Wykeham.    See  Wykeiiam. 

Williams,  Charles  S.,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  June  11, 1791, 
in  the  County  of  Kent,  England  (where  his  father.  Rev* 
William  Williams,  was  rector  of  a  parish).  He  entered 
the  army  when  young,  and  passed  some  time  in  India ; 
on  his  return  from  India  he  joined  the  Dragoons,  and 
served  with  them  during  a  part  of  the  Peninsula  War.. 
At  Toulouse  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  was  left  all 
night  among  the  dead  and  dying  on  the  field.  He 
graduated  at  Sl  Johirs  G>llege,  Cambridge,  and  was  or- 
dained in  1820.  In  1823  he  came  to  the  United  SUtes, 
and  became  rector  of  St.  .John's  Church,  York,  Pa. 
For  about  eight  years  he  was  president  of  Baltimore 
College,  having  charge,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  parish 
at  Elk  Ridge.  During  the  last  twenty-two  years  of  his 
life  he  resided  in  Philadelphia,  devoting  himself  to  the 
cause  of  education,  and  officiating  almost  constantly  for 
his  brethren  of  the  clergy.  He  died  there,  June  12, 
1859.     See  A  mer,  Quar,  Church  Review^  1859,  p.  534. 

Williams,  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
Presbyterian  divine,  was  born  at  Wrexham,  Denbigh- 
shire, in  North  Wales,  about  1644.  His  early  educa- 
tional advantages  seem  to  have  been  rather  limite<l,but 
he  was  admitte<l  a  preacher  among  the  Presbyterians 
in  1663.  To  avoid  the  penalties  of  the  law  against  Dis- 
senters, he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  became  chaplain 
to  the  countess  of  Meath.  Some  time  after,  he  wn^ 
called  to  t)e  pastor  to  a  congregation  of  Dissenterx 
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wmblinp;  in  Wuod  Street,  Dublin,  where  be  continued 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  Dtiring  tbe  tn>ublou8  times 
in  tbe  latter  end  of  tbe  reign  of  James  II,  be  found  it 
necessary'  U*  rotuni  to  London  in  ir>87,  wbere  be  wn- 
tinued  tt»  reside.  Here  be  was  often  con8ulte<l  by  Will- 
iam III  in  rofiTcncc  to  Irisb  aflfairs,  and  did  great  ser- 
vice in  U'balf  of  many  wbo  tied  from  Ireland.  He 
liecame  pantor  of  a  numerous  congregation  at  Hand 
Alley,  Bisbopsgate  Street,  in  1(>88,  and  in  1691  suc- 
ceeded Uicbani  llaxter  as  preacber  of  tbe  Mercbauts* 
lecture  at  Pinner's  Hall,  Broad  Street.  On  account  of 
clasbings  in  tbe  lectures,  be,  witb  otbers  of  tbe  incum- 
bents, withdrew,  and  established  another  lecture  at 
Salter's  Hall,  on  tbe  same  day  and  hour.  This  led  to  a 
sharp  controveno'  between  the  two  parties,  and  a  great 
deal  of  bitter  feeling.  He  died  Jan.  26, 1716.  Tbe  bulk 
of  bis  estate  be  bequeathed  to  a  great  variety  of  chari- 
ties. The  most  im|)ortant  of  these  charities  was  the 
founding  of  tbe  Ked  Cross  Street  Library.  He  ordered 
a  convenient  building  to  l>e  obtained  for  tbe  reception 
of  bis  own  library,  and  tbe  curious  collection  of  Dr. 
Bates,  which  be  purchased  for  that  purpose.  Accord- 
ingly, several  years  after  his  death,  a  commodious 
building  was  erected  (1727)  by  subscri|)tion  among  tbe 
wealthy  Dissenters  in  Ked  Cross  Street,  Cripplegate, 
where  the  books  were  deposited,  an<l  by  subsequent  ad- 
ditions the  collection  has  become  a  coiudderable  one, 
containing  more  than  20,000  volumes.  It  is  alsa  a  de- 
pository for  paintings  of  Nonconformist  ministers,  man- 
uscripts, and  other  matters  of  curiosity  or  utility.  It  is 
here  that  tbe  Dissenting  ministers  meet  for  the  transac- 
tion of  all  business  relating  to  tbe  general  body.  Kegis- 
ters  of  births  of  tbe  children  of  Dissenters  are  also  kept 
here  witb  accuracy,  and  have  been  allowed  equal  valid- 
ity in  courts  of  law  witb  parish  registers.  Dr.  Will- 
iams was  tbe  author  of.  The  Vtmify  of  Childhood  and 
Yonth ;  in  Sereral  Sermon*  flCOl):  —  <io»prl  Truth 
JStoffd  and  Vindirateii  (1692):— .4  Jte/hue  of  (ioitpel 
Truth  (169.)):— .l/ri«  Afade  Rif/hteoun'by  Chri»t'f  Obe- 
dietire ;  Sei'Mtms  (1694): — Diitcourseif  on  iierrrai  Im- 
potiant  SubjecU  (17.S8-60):  —  and  Trartatvs  Helecti, 
^JT  Am/lictM  Latine  )>m,  ft  TeMtanutiti  sui  Jussu  Edit* 
(17(U)). 

WilHams,  Elipbalet,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  son  of  Solomon  \Villiams,  D.D.,  of  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  was  bom  Feb.  21,  1727.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  174.3;  was  ordained  minister  in  East  Hartford 
in  March,  1748;  and  die<l  June  29, 1808.  See  Sprague, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  met.  Pulpit ^  i,  328. 

WilliamB,  Griffith,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
twm  at  Carnarvon,  in  North  Wales,  al>out  1589.  He 
entered  Oxford  Universitv  in  1603,  but  two  vears  later 
entered  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
and  entere<l  into  holv  orders.  He  became  curate  of  Han- 
well,  Middlesex;  rector  of  Foscot,  Buckinghamshire;  and 
lecturer  of  St.  Peter's,  Cheapside,  I^ndon ;  was  suspend- 
ed by  tbe  bishop  of  London  in  1615;  received  tbe  living 
of  Llanllecbid,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  became  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Montgomery,  and  tutor 
to  bi»  children;  was  promoted  to  be  chaplain  to  the 
king,  and  prebendary  of  We«tniinj»t<T;  was  instituted 
4lcan  of  Bangor,  March  28, 16Ji4;  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Ossorj',  Ireland,  in  1641,  but  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
England  on  tbe  breaking-out  of  tbe  Irish  Rebellion,  in 
less  than  a  month  after  taking  possession ;  endured  great 
hardships  for  many  years  on  account  of  his  attachment 
to  tbe  cniwn ;  regained  his  bishopric  at  the  Restoration, 
and  died  at  Kilkenny,  March  29, 1672.  Among  bis  pub- 
lished works  are.  The  Delights  of  the  Saints  (1622):— 
Seren  (J olden  Candlesticks  (1627)  :—The  Trite  Church 
(1629)  -.—The  Right  Way  to  the  Best  Religion  (16.36)  :— 
Vindicice  Regum  (1643):  —  The  Discovery  of  Mysteries 
(eod.) :  —  Discourse  on  the  Only  Way  to  Preserve  Life 
(1644)  '.—Jura  Majestatis  (eod.)  :—The  Great  Antichrist 
Revealed  {\6G0):— Description  and  Practice  of  the  Four 
yfost  Admirable  Heonts  {Ki^^.  —  The  Perstrntiou  of 


John  Bale  and  of  Griffith  WilNamt  (l6Si) :  ^  Sermons 
and  Treatises  (1665).     See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet  a.  v. 

Williams,  John  ( l ),  D.D.,  a  distinguiabed  Eng- 
lish prelate,  was  bom  at  Aber-Conway,  Camarvoiishirr. 
Wales,  March  25, 1582.     He  was  admitted  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1598;  graduated  there  in  16^ 
and  was  made  fellow ;  took  holy  orders  in  1609,  and  wtL» 
appointed  to  a  small  living  near  Bury  St.  Edmund^s,  upon 
the  borders  of  Norfolk;  was  presented  to  the  rei*tur\'  of 
Grafton- Regis,  Northamptonshire,  in  1611;   apfN>into«l 
chaplain  to  lord  Egerton  tbe  same  year,  by  wlionr  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rector\'  of  Grafton  -  Uiiden»-imd. 
Northamptonshire;  made  precentor  of  Lincoln  in  1613: 
rector  of  Waldgrave,  Northamp>oushire,  in   1614.  and 
between  that  year  and  1617  was  made  prebendar>'  and 
residentiary'  in  tbe  Church  of  Lincoln,  prebendary  of 
Peterborough,  of  Hereford,  and  of  St.  David's,  and  se- 
cured a  sinecure  in  North  Wales.     On  the  accession  of 
Francis  Bacon  as  lord-kee[)er,  he  was  made  justice  of 
tbe  peace  for  Northamptonshire,  and  chaplain  to  the 
king  at  tbe  same  time;  became  dean  of  Salisbury  in 
1619,  and  of  Westminster  in  1620;  was  made  lord-keep- 
er of  tbe  great  seal  of  England  July  10, 1621,  and  in  tb^^ 
same  month  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  was  removed  from  hi9 
post  as  lonl-keeper  by  Charles  I  in  October,  1626:  in 
1636  convicted  of  subornation  of  peijunk*  when  tried  for 
betraying  the  king's  secrets,  fined  £10,000,  suspended 
from  bis  ofHces  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where  be 
remaine<l  three  years  and  six  months;    was  released, 
and  resumed  bis  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1640, 
and  by  command  of  the  king  bad  all  tbe  records  of  piv>- 
ceedingri  against  him  cancelled;  became  archbishop  of 
York  in  1641 ;  retired  to  bis  estate  at  Aber-Conway  in 
July,  1642,  and  fortified  Conway  Castle  for  the  king. 
After  the  death  of  Charles  I,  be  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  sorrow,  study,  and  devotion,  and  died  March 
25, 1650.     He  publisbetl  several  Sermons^  and  The  Holy 
Tahle^  Name  and  Thing  more  A  nciently,  I^roperly,  amd 
Literally  Used  under  the  S'etc  Testament  than  thai  of 
Altar  (1637). 

Williams,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  Northamptonshire  in  16M.  He  en- 
tered as  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxfonl.  in  1651, 
where  be  completed  bis  degrees  in  arts,  and  was  ordain- 
ed in  1658;  was  made  rector  of  St.  Mildreil-in-tbe-Poul- 
tr}',  I>oi»don,  in  1673;  prebendary  of  Reymere,  in  Su 
Paul's,  in  1683;  became  chaplain  to  William  and  Mary 
after  the  Revolution :  was  preferred  to  a  prebend  of  Can- 
terbury, and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Chichester  in  De- 
cember, 1696,  where  be  died  in  1709:  He  was  tbe  author 
of.  Hist,  of  the  Gunpotrder  Treason  (1679)  '.—Brief  Krp-^ 
sition  of  the  Church  Catechism  1690)  i—Ttrrlre  Sermons 
Preached  at  the  Boyle  Ijectures  concerning  the  Possibitify, 
Necessity f  and  Certainty  of  Divisie  Revelation  (^1696-96) : 
— and  other  works. 

Williams,  John  (8),  LL.D.,  a  Socinian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Lampeter,  Cardiganshire,  Wales,  in  1726w 
He  was  pastor  of  a  Church  at  Sydenham,  Kent,  fron 
1758  until  his  death,  at  Islington,  in  1798.  lie  publish- 
ed, A  Concordimce  to  the  Greek  Testament,  with  the  Eng^ 
lish  Version  to  each  Word^  etc  (1767)^— rAov^«  <m 
Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nipte  Articles: — /*ree  Inquiry 
into  the  A  uthenticity  of  the  First  and  Second  Chapters  of 
St.  Afattheto's  Go^  {1771):— Clerical  Rrform  (1792): 
— and  other  works,  including  Sermons, 

Williams,  Joshna,  D.D.,  a  Preabyterim  divine, 
was  bom  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  Aug.  8, 1767.  He  pur- 
sued bis  preparatory  studies  in  Gettysbui^g;  graduated 
at  Dickinson  College  in  1795;  studied  tbeologr  priTate- 
ly ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pmbytety  of  Car- 
lisle Oct.  4,  1797,  an(l  was  ordained  and  installed  psator 
of  the  united  congregations  of  Derry  and  Paxton,  Oct 
2,  1799.  In  April,  1802,  he  became'p«stor  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  Big  Spring,  where  he  continued  to*  labor 
for  twenty-seven  years,  during  which  period,  aa  appean 
from  bis  church  register,  he  admitted  to  oommuiiioii 
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rnur  huDiInd  anil  tvrcnty-six  ptnoaa.     In  April,  1839, 

but  conLLHued  ta  preach  u  hia  hulth  permiitnl  and  op^ 
pununitj  offered  unlil  his  deMb,  Aug.  SI,  1)138.  Dr. 
Williams  was  a  man  of  vigorous  and  cumprehensivt 
mind,  leuned  and  able  in  bis  prareuion ;  as  a  preacher. 
wunii,  evaiigelical,  and  instmclive.  Illi  ouly  publica- 
tion, besides  occasioual  conlributiuiis  lo  peiiodicaiSi  wat 
■  Jtrrxuta  im  Iki  Simfr'i  IiiiitHii^,  See  Spiague,  ,4  luiaU 
of  Ike  AmiT.  PvlpU,  iv,  1»6;  Nevin,  CAii>T*e.  qf  lAt 
VaUeg ;  AUiboue,  Diet.  J/  Bril.  ami  .1  Mfr.  A  ulhori,  a,  T. 
<J.  USl) 

^VlUlamB,  Nathan,  D.D.,  ■  Coni^gational  min~ 
uter,  son  o(  Stephen  Williams,  D.D.,  of  Longnwsdow. 
Man.,  was  bom  Oct.  28,  173d.  He  fcradualed  at  Yalf 
Coileite  in  1755;  wan  unlained  pastor  oT  the  Church  in 
Tolland,  Conn.,A[>Til  30,1760;  from  178H  to  IWS  **«  » 
■omnber  of  the  CurponUon  of  Vale  College,  and  died 
April  35, 18-29.  He  published,  A  Duilogve  m  Chrilux^ 
Bap4itm  and  Diu^ne  (»1  eti.  1792).  See  Sprague, 
A»iKiU o/Ike  Amer.  rtttpU,\,'iSJ. 

WUllama,  Peter.  D.D.,  an  EnglUh  clergyman, 
vai  born  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  centurv,  and 
bteanie  archdeacon  of  MeriiHielh  in  ine.  He  pubfiihcd, 
A  Shml  Vi«dictiii<«ti)fihrt:$liMUhtdChi,rdii\9m):- 
firH  Hoot  o/Hontr'i  Itutd,  Tranilattd  into  Blank  Verti 
<1806)  —Renuirla  oa  Britam  Indrpeadrnt  of  Commtrei 
(\SO»t:—taA  Remaikt  im  Ike  Hteogmlimt  of  Eueh  Othtr 
in  tlxi  Fulurt  SInle  (1809). 

-VPiUlama,  Philip.  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman  of 
the  18th  centurv,  became  a  CelloH  nfSc  John's  CnlleKe, 
Cambridge,  in  1730,  and  was  rector  of  Stamrnn  and  Bar- 
row. He  publiihed  a  volume  of  ObtmnHoiu  (1708), 
nome  cuntrovenial  worka.  and  a  number  of  Stmiinu. 
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-preach  under  the  direction  of  the  regular  miniiieis.  He 
fimt  ]abor«l  for  a  lime  in  New  York  city.  Under  dale 
of  Nov.  I,  !7S9,Hr.Pilmoor,  then  in  i'hiUdelphia,  writes, 
"  Robert  Williams  calleil.  on  his  way  from  New  York  to 
Mervland.  He  came  over  about  busineaa,  and  being  a 
local  preacher  in  Englan'l,  Ur.  Wesley  Raie  him  a  li- 
cense to  preach  occaainnally  uniler  the  direction  of  the 
regular  preachere."  He  aflerwanls  speaha  of  him  a* 
"  very  sincere  and  zealous."  William*  spent  the  great- 
er part  of  his  time  in  Haryland,  where  he  was  instru- 
meotal  in  commencing  a  ^rcat  work.  In  1773  be  pa»- 
ed  >>ulh  into  Virginia,  where  his  labon  were  gi^atlv 
blefKed.  Early  in  177&  he  located,  and  Sept  iB,  1776, 
he  died.  Bishop  Asbury  says  of  hiin.  "  He  hu  been  a 
very  useful,  laborions  man,  and  the  Lord  gave  him  many 
souls  to  his  ministrr.  Perhaps  no  man  in  America  has 
miiiislereil  to  awakening  so  many  sonls  as  God  has 
■wakeneil  by  him."  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  "  he 
waa  the  lirst  travelling  preacher  in  America  that  mar- 
ried, locateil,  and  died."  See  Bangs,  tlin.  of  Ike  M.  E. 
Ckun-h.  1,  73,  76,  89 ;  Simpson,  Cycfap.  if  MttkodUn, ' 
a.  v.;  .S|>rague,  Aaiiali  of  Ike  Amer.  Pulpil.  vii,  II. 

William*,  Roger,  the  founder  of  the  colony  of 
Rhode  Island,  waa  born  at  Cnnwyl  Cava,  Wales,  in  1599. ' 
In  his  youth  he  went  u>  I>indini,  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  iHt  Edward  Coke  by  his  abort-hand  notes  of 
aerraons  and  speeches  in  the  Star-Chamber,  ami  waa 
sent  bv  him  to  Sutton's  Hospiul  (now  the  Charter-  | 
house  School)  in  1621.  On  April  30.  1624.  he  entered 
Jeaus  Ciillege.  Oxford,  where  he  oblained  an  exhibi- 
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time.  To  avoid  the  persecution  then  rife  in  hia  own 
country,  he  emigraleil  to  New  England,  arriving  at 
Boston  Feb.  B,  1631,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Mary. 
He  refuaed  to  join  the  congregation  at  Hoston,  because 
the  people  would  not  make  public  declaration  of  their 
repentance  for  having  been  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England.     He  therefore  went  to  Salem,  to 

eral  court  remonairaled  against  hia  settlement  there,  on 
account  of  his  attitude  towards  the  Boston  congrega- 
tion ;  and,  further,  that  he  "  bad  declared  hia  opininn 
that  the  magiatrate  might  not  puniah"  Sabbath -break- 
ing and  other  relipous  offences,  aa  belonging  (o  the 
Bnt  table  of  the  law.  Hia  ministry  at  Salem  was 
brief.  Before  the  close  of  the  summer,  persecution  drove 
!  him  to  Plymouth,  where  for  two  years  he  was  auiatant 
.  to  the  paator,  Ralph  Smith.  At  the  close  of  this  pe- 
j  riod  he  was  invited  to  return  to  Salem  as  assiHianl  to 
Skelton,  and,  after  the  litter's  death,  became  pastor.  In 
a  short  time  he  had  very  generally  indoctrinated  the 
people  with  his  peculiar  views.  In  the  autumn  of 
1636  tbe  general  court  baniahed  him  from  the  colony, 
with  orders  to  depart  within  six  weeks,  because  he 
had  called  in  question  the  authority  of  magistrates  in 
respect  to  two  things — one  relating  to  the  right  of  the 
,  king  to  appropriate  and  grant  the  lands  of  the  Indiana 
wi^out  purchase,  and  the  other  to  the  right  of  the 
civil  power  lo  impoae  faith  and  worship.  On  the  Brat 
of  these  questions  he  bad  written  a  paper  in  which 
be  defended  the  right  of  the  natives  to  the  soil ;  but 
on  the  interference  uf  tbe  court  he  put  in  an  expla- 
nation, and  oonaenled  to  the  burning  of  the  MS.  when 
they  were  somewhat  more  leniently  disposed  towards 
him.  But  on  the  other  question  be  rdterated  and  am- 
plified his  views;  and  when  oppreased  by  his  opponents, 
frankly  declared  bis  opinion  chat  the  magistrate  ought 
not  to  interfere  "even  to  stop  a  church  from  apostasy 
.  and  heresy,"  and  that  the  ofBce  of  civil  magistrate  "ex- 
tends only  to  the  bodies  and  goiida  and  outwatd  estale* 
of  man."  He  was  the  liist  to  ssBertfutly  the  doctrine  of 
entire  liberty  of  conscience,  the  right  of  every  person  to 
wonhip  in  what  manner  be  pleased,  or  to  refrain  from' 
public  worship  sliogelher  without  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  civil  magistrate.  In  reply  to  the  charge* 
against  bins,  and  in  defence  of  his  views,  he  put^tabed 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Mr.  Cillon'i  IMIer  Examined  and 
/JRwi-imf  (printed  in  IM4).  Winter  being  at  hand, 
the  period  for  his  departure  was  extended  until  spring; 
but  he  peisisted  in  preaching,  and  the  people  flocked  lo 
hear  him.  It  became  generally  onderatood  that  many 
had  decided  to  go  with  him  to  found  a  new  colony  not 
fsT  distant,  and  the  court  decided  to  tend  bim  at  once 

10  England,  regarding  him  as  a  dangeiuis  person  in 
the  colony.  A  small  vessel  was  despatched  to  Salem 
to  convey  him  awsy;  but  he  was  forewarned,  and  (led 
before  its  arrival  Leaving  family  and  friends  in  mid- 
winter, he  was  "  for  fourteen  weeks  eorely  tossed  in  a 
bitter  seannn,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed  did  mean." 
But  he  had  learned  the  Indian  language  while  at  Plym- 
outh, and  was  kindly  received  and  abeltered  hy  the  sav- 
•gea.  He  selected  a  site  for  his  new  colony  on  the 
shores  of  the  Narraganset ;  and,  alter  purchasing  lands 
on  tbe  eastern  thnre  of  the  Seekonk  River,  and  plant- 
ing his  com,  he  learned  that  he  was  within  the  limits 
of  the  Plymouth  colony.  He  therefore  set  out,  with  five 
companions,  to  make  new  explorations.   They  pruceed- 
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ted  to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  .Ian.  29,  163S, 
and  matriculated  penaioner  Julv  7,  1625,  graduating 
A-K  in  January,  1627.  He  studied  Ulin,  Creek,  l(e- 
btesr,  French,  and  Dutch,  and  took  orders  in  the  Church 
-of  England.  He  soon,  however,  became  an  extreme 
Pnrilan,  with  tendencies  towards  the  views  of  the 
BiptisU,  wbo  were  rapidly  rising  in  England  at  that 


peaceable  neigh barh< 

merciful  providence  "  lo  them  in  their  distress,  called  the 
[ilace  Providence,  he  "desired  it  might  be  fur  a  shelter 
Tor  persons  distressed  fnr  conscience."  Here  he  wia 
joined  by  others  wbo  sympathtied  with  his  opinion^ 
and  even  people  from  England  flocked  thither  in  eon- 
liderable  numbers.  Roger  Willisma  waa  the  founder, 
the  UwgiT'ri  U"!  th'  miuiMer  of  the  infant  colony,  buk 
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he  did  not  aim  to  be  it.s  ruler.  His  purpose  was  to  found 
a  commonwealth  in  the  ftirm  of  a  pure  democracy,  where 
the  will  of  the  majority  should  govern,  but  only  in  civil 
aflfaira,  leaving  matters  of  ctmscience  to  be  settled  be- 
tween the  individual  and  his  (iod.  The  original  con- 
stitution, which  all  were  require<I  to  sign,  was  in  these 
wonls :  *^  We  whose  names  are  hereunder,  desirous  to  in- 
habit the  town  of  Providence,  do  promise  to  subject  our- 
selves, in  active  or  passive  obedience,  to  all  such  orders 
or  agreements  as  shall  be  made  for  the  public  goo<l  of  the 
body,  in  an  onlerly  way,  by  the  major  consent  of  the 
present  inhabitants,  masters  of  families,  incorporate<l  to- 
gether in  a  town  of  fellowship,  and  others  whom  they 
shall  admit  into  the  same,  only  in  civil  things."  With 
this  foundation  for  a  civil  government,  Williams  went  on 
to  organize  the  Church  in  accordance  with  his  own 
views.  Having  adopted  the  belief  in  baptism  of  adults  by 
immersion  only,  he  was  baptized  by  Ezekiel  Holliman, 
a  layman,  in  March,  1639 ;  and  then  he  baptized  Holli- 
man and  about  ten  others.  He  soon  entertained  doubts 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  proceedings  and  early  with- 
drew from  the  Church  thus  organized.  The  colony 
remained  for  some  years  a  pure  democracy,  transacting 
its  business  in  town-meetings;  but  the  time  was  com- 
ing for  a  more  systematic  organization.  Acconlingly, 
in  1643,  Williams  was  sent  to  England  to  procure  a 
charter.  He  was  treated  with  marked  respect  by  the 
Parliament,  and  a  charter  incoqjorating  the  settlers  on 
Narraganset  Bay,  with  "  full  power  and  authority  to 
govern  themselves"  was  granteil.  Williams  returned 
the  following  year,  and  was  received  in  triumph  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Khode  Island.  On  his  voyage  to  Eng- 
land he  had  prepared  a  Key  to  the  Liwguaye»  of  Ame.r' 
tea  J  including  alsf>  observations  on  the  manners,  habits, 
laws,  and  religion  of  the  Indian  tribes.  This  work  he 
published  in  London;  and  alM>ut  the  same  time  The 
Hlouthf  Teiient  of  Persecutvm  for  Cause  of  Conscience 
J>i*cusse<i  in  a  Conferetux  bettceen  Truth  and  Peace 
(Loud.  h>44;  new  ed.  Providence,  1867).  On  his  re- 
turn to  Rhode  Island,  he  refused  the  office  of  president 
of  the  colony;  but  w^hen  the  rights  granted  by  the 
charter  were  about  to  be  infringed,  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land again  in  1651  to  secure  a  confirmation  of  the  rights 
of  the  colony,  and  was  entirely  successful  While  in 
England  the  second  time  ho  published  T/ie.  Hloudy 
TenetU  yet  Afore  Bloudy^  by  Cottons  Endeavor  to  Wash 
it  White  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lambe,  etc,  (1652):— rAc 
Hireling  Ministry  None  of  Christ's ;  or.  A  Discourse 
Touching  the  Propagating  the  Gos}tel  of  Jesus  Christ , 
etc.  (eotl.) :  —  and  Experiments  of  Sjnritual  Life  and 
Health  and  their  Preservatives  (eod.).  He  also  en- 
gaged in  teacliing  languages  by  the  conversational 
method,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  John  Mil- 
ton, Oliver  Cromwell,  Sir  Henrj'  Vane,  and  other  per- 
sons of  eminence.  In  1654  he  returned  to  HhcKle  Island, 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  colony,  which  post  he 
held  two  years  and  a  half.  He  refused  to  persecute  the 
Quakers  but  met  some  of  their  ablest  preachers  in  pub- 
lic debate;  and  in  1672  published  a  work  in  opi)osition 
to  the  sect  entitled  George  Fox  JHf/ged  out  of  his  Bur- 
rows, or  an  Offer  of  Disputation  on  Fouiieen  Proposalisj 
made  this  iMSt  Summer,  1672  (so  called),  unto  (,'.  Fox, 
then  Present  in  Hhwle  Island  in  Neir  England,  etc. 
IK'  his  constant  friemlship  with  the  Indians  he  was 
of  great  service  to  the  other  colonies:  hut  they  refused 
to  remove  their  ban,  or  to  admit  Khode  Island  into 
their  league.  He  died  in  1683,  and  was  buried  in  his 
family  burying-ground,  near  the  spot  where  he  landed. 
Menwirs  (»f  the  life  of  K<»ger  Williams  have  been  writ- 
ten by  James  D.  Knowles  ( lioston,  1833),  William 
(irammell  (ibid.  1846),  and  Komeo  Elton  ( I^>n<l. 
1852).  Hi.s  works  have  been  reprinted  by  the  Narra- 
gansett  Club  in  6  vols,  folio  (Providence,  1866-75\ 
Among  the  works  not  already  named  is  I^'tttrs  from 
Roger  Williams  to  John  Winthrop,  and  John  WiiUhrop, 
Jr.,  Oorerunr  of  Count cticut  (IViston,  1863).  A  tract 
by  KtJger  Williams,  recently  discovered,  is  in  the  John 


Carter  Brown  Librarv  at  Providence.  See  also  Dex- 
ter.  As  to  Roger  WiUiams  and  hi*  Banishment  from  the 
Massachusetts  Plantation,  trith  a  Fete  Further  Words 
concerning  the  Bajitists,  Quakers,  and  Religious  Liberty 
(ibid.  1876);  and  Arnold,  //istoty  of  Rhodt  Jskad 
(vol  i,  1860). 

Williams,  Roi^land,  D.D..  an  English  clergy- 
man, was  bom  at  Halkin,  Flintshire,  Wales,  Aug.  16, 
1817.     He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in   1841 ;  was  chueeii 
fellow,  and  in  1842  elei*ted  tutor  of  his  college ;  took  or- 
ders, and  became  identitied  with  the  reform  movement 
at  Cambridge  and  with  the  Bntad  Churcli  movement^ 
which  was  headed  by  Arnohl  and  Maurice;    became 
vice-principal  and  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Welsh 
Theological  G>llege  of  St.  David's  at  I^mpeter,  and 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  ]8.i0:  was  ap- 
{Kunted  select  preacher  to  the  Univeitiity  of  Cambrid^ 
in  1854;  became  vicar  of  Broad  Chalk,  Wiltshire,  in 
1859;  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  famous  volunir  of 
Essays  and  Reviews  ( 1860),  for  which  act  he  wa^  pruse- 
cuted  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  condemned  in  i>ecem> 
ber,  1862,  but  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  Judgment  iiK 
February',  18t>4;  resigned  his  professon^hip  in  1862,  an(^ 
thereafter  resided  at  his  vicarage  in  Bruad  (/halk,  near 
Salisbury,  where  he  died  Jan.  18,  1870.     His  princi|tal 
published  works  are,  lAjysfrom  the  Cimbric  Lyre : — A  c- 
count  of  St,  David's  College,  Lamjyeter: — Ratiotutl  God- 
liness (1855): — Christianity  aiui  Hinduism   (1856):— 
Christian  Freedom  in  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (1857): 
—The  Hebrew  Prophets  Translated  Ajresk  (1868-71,2 
vols.): — Broad  Chalk  Sermon- Essays  on  Nature,  Me- 
diation, Atoftemenf,  awl  Absolution  (1867): — Otrm  Glen- 
dtntfer,  a  Dranudic  Biography,  and  Other  Poems  (1870) : 
— and  Psalms  atui  Litanies  (1872),  edited  by  his  widow^ 
who  also  published  his  Life  and  Letters  (1874). 

Williams,  dolomon,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, son  of  the  Kev.  William  Williams,  of  Hattield^ 
Mass.,  was  bom  June  4,  1700.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vanl  C/oUege  in  1719,  and  was  ordaine<l  pastor  of  the 
('hurch  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Dec  5,  1722.  In  1746  he 
became  involvetl  in  a  controversy  on  the  nature  of  justi- 
fying faith  with  the  Kev.  Andrew  Croswell,  and  in  1751 
in  another  with  his  cousin,  the  elder  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, concerning  the  Christian  sacramenta.  In  the 
extensive  revival  of  1740  he  showed  himself  a  decided 
friend  to  Whiteiield,whom  he  reiieatedly  weleome«l  to 
his  pulpit.  He  died  Feb.  29, 1776.  He  published.  Sub- 
stature  of  Ttco  Discourses  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Death 
by  Drowning  of  Mr.  John  Woodward  and  oj'  the  De^ 
lirerance  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gray  (1741): — A  Vindictitvm 
of  the  Gospel  Doctritte  of  Justification  by  Faith  (1746)^ 
being  an  answer  to  the  Rev,  Aitdrew  CrosweWs  book,  •*  On 
Justifying  Faith:''— The  True  State  of  the  Question 
ctmcerning  the  Qualifcations  Xecess{iry  to  fxivful  Com 
munian  in  the  Christian  Sacrametits  (1751),  being  an  an- 
sicer  to  the  Rev,  Jtmathan  Edwards^s  "  Humble  InquiryJ* 
etc.: — and  several  occasional  Sermons.  See  Sprague, 
.4  mials  of  the  A  nwr.  Pulpit,  i,  321. 

Williams,  Stephen  (l\  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  son  of  the  Hev.  John  Williams  of  Deertield, 
Mass.,  was  born  May  14.  1693.  When  in  his  eleventh 
year,  he  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  with  all  his 
father's  family  except  one  brother,  and  subjected  to 
great  suffering  on  the  joumey  to  Canada.  Having 
been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  family,  he  did  not 
meet  any  of  them  again  for  fourteen  months.  He  was 
released  at  Quebec  through  the  intercession  of  friends 
in  New  England,  and  arrived  in  Boston,  Mass*,  Nov.  21. 
1705,  nearly  twenty-one  months  from  the  beginning  of 
his  captivity.  In  1713  he  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  then  taught  school  at'Hadley  for  one  year. 
After  preaching  at  Longmeadow  for  about  two  rean^ 
he  was  ordained  there  Oct.  17,  1716.  Daring  three 
campaigns  he  ser^-ed  as  chaplain  in  the  tnoy :  at  Cape 
Breton,  in  1745,  imder  Sir  William  Pepperell;  went  Uv 
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Lake  George,  in  1755,  under  Sir  William  Johnson ;  and 
in  the  year  following  was  under  General  Winslow.  He 
was  an  important  agent  in  establishing  the  mission  in 
1734  among  the  Uousatonic  Indians  in  Stockbridge. 
He  died  June  10,  1782.  His  only  publication  was  A 
Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  John  Keep  ( 1772).  See 
Sprague,  AnncUs  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  i,  284.  . 

'Williams,  Stephen  (2),  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, son  of  the  preceding,  and  father  of  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Williams  of  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H.,  was  bom  at  Longmead- 
o>¥,  Mass.,  Jan.  26, 1722.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1741,  studied  theology  with  his  father,  was  ordained 
first  pastor  of  Woodstock  (West)  in  1747,  and  continued 
in  charge  until  his  death,  April  20, 1795.  He  was  a 
good  classical  scholar,  a  practical  preacher,  and  much 
esteemed  by  his  people.  See  Cong.  Quar.  1861,  p.  855 ; 
Sprague,  A  nnaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  i,  287. 

^Williams,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Durham,  England,  July 
6, 1811.     He  was  converted  in  1835,  graduated  at  Hox- 
ton  in  1840,  joined  the  British  Wesley  an  Conference, 
aod  was  appointed  to  Glasgow.     Three  years  later  he 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  formed  a  close  friend- 
ship mtb  the  famous  Dr. Chalmers,  and  from. thence  he 
lenioved  to  the  Stockport  North  Circuit,  where  he  pub- 
lished his  Defence  of  the  British  Wesley  an  Conference 
against  the  Ffysheets  Vindicated,     in  1849  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Leeds  First  Circuit,  where  he  published 
his  A  ddreu  to  the  Methodist  societies.     In  1852  he  was 
appointed  to  City  Road,  London  (First  Circuit);  and  in 
1854  emigrated  to  America,  joined  the  Hock  River  Con- 
ference, and  was  stationed  at  Indiana  Street  Church, 
Chicago,  where  he  continued  three  years.     Mr.  Will- 
iams was  transferred  in  1858  to  the  Missouri  Confer- 
ence, and  was  appointed  pastor  of  Ebenezer  Church,  St. 
lx>uis.     On  the  death  of  the  president  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  at  Jefferson  City,  Mr.  Williams  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy.     Failing  health  in  1861  caused  him 
to  travel  East  for  its  restoration.     He  stopped  at  Sara- 
toga, and  there  died  the  same  year.     See  Minute  of 
A  named  Conference*,  1862,  p.  5. 

Williams,  William,  called  the  "  WatU  ofWales," 
was  bom  in  1717,  in  the  parish  of  Llanfair-ar-y-Bryn, 
Carmarthenshire,  Wales.  His  conversion  he  traced  to 
the  preaching  of  Howel  Harris.  lie  left  the  Establish- 
ed Church  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and  connected  him- 
self with  the  Methodists,  among  whom  he  was  recog- 
nised as  one  of  their  most  popular  preachers.  (lifted 
with  poetical  talents  of  a  high  order,  like  Charles  Wes- 
ley, he  consecrated  his  genius  to  the  cause  of  his  Mas- 
ter. He  published  the  following  works :  A  Ueluia  (Bris- 
tol, 1745-47, 6  pts.)  :—The  Sea  of  Gkus:—  Visible  Fare- 
well:—  Welcome  to  InvitUfle  Things: — and  An  Elegy  on 
WhUefitrld,  dedicated  to  the  countess  of  Huntingdon. 
His  (ieath  occurred  in  1791.  Mr.  Williams  was  the 
author  of  the  hymn  ''O'er  the  gloomy  hills  of  dark- 
ness," etc.  His  best -known  hymn — one  that  is  found 
in  so  many  collections  of  hymn»— b  that  commencing 
with  the  words  "  Guide  me,  O  thou  great  Jehovah." 
The  hi:»tory  uf  thin  hymn  is  thus  given :  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon having  read  one  of  Williams's  books  with  much 
spiritual  satisfaction,  persuaded  him  to  prepare  a  C4)l- 
lection  of  hymns,  to  be  called  the  Gloria  in  Kxcelsis, 
for  especial  use  in  Mr.  Whitefield's  Orphans'  House  in 
America.  In  this  collection  appeared  the  original  stan- 
zas of  "Guide  me,  O  thou  great  Jehovah."  In  1774, 
two  years  after  its  publication  in  the  Ghrid  in  KxceUify 
It  was  republished  in  Hngland  in  Mr.  Whitefield's  col- 
lections of  hymns.  Its  rendering  from  the  Welsh  into 
English  is  attributed  to  W.  Evans,  who  gives  a  trans- 
lation similar  x*i  rhat  found  in  the  present  collections 
of  hymns.  The  hymn  was  taken  up  by  the  Calvinist 
Melodists,  embodying,  as  it  did,  a  metrical  prayer  for 
God's  overcoming  strength  and  victorious  deliverance 
in  life's  hours  of  discipline  and  trial,  expressed  in  truly 
majestic  language,  in  harmony  with  a  firm  religious  re- 


liance and  trust,  and  a  lofty  experimental  faith.  It  im- 
mediately became  popular  among  all  denominations  of 
Christians,  holding  a  place  in  the  affections  of  the  Church 
with  Robinson's  **  Come,  thou  Fount  of  every  blessing." 
The  fourth  verse  is  usually  omitted : 

"Musing  on  my  habitation, 
Musing  on  my  heavenlv  home. 
Fills  my  heart  with  holy  longing- 
Come,  Lord  Jesus,  qoickly  come. 
Vanity  is  all  I  see. 
Lord,  1  long  to  be  with  thee." 

SeeButterworth,i9/oryq/*rA«//ymiw,p.30-34.  (J.C.S.> 

Williamson,  Isaac  Doi^d,  D.D.,  a  Universal- 
ist  clergyman,  was  bora  at  Pomfret,  V t.,  April  4, 1807. 
He  had  no  better  early  educational  advantages  than  a 
district  school,  and  learned  the  clothier's  trade ;  but  force 
of  character  and  thirst  for  knowledge  made  amends  for 
lack  of  external  aid,  and  in  1827  we  find  him  preaching, 
in  Springfield.  Subsequently  he  labored  as  supply  in 
Langdon,  N.  H. ;  as  pastor,  in  1828,  at  Jeffrey  *,  in  1829 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  lived  seven  years,  and  pub- 
lished his  first  book,  i4n  Argument  for  Christianity;  re- 
moved to  Poughkeepsie  in  1837:  to  Baltimore  in  1889; 
tf)  New  York  city  in  1841 ;  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  three  years 
later;  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  two  years  later;  to  Lowell,, 
Mass.,  in  1850 ;  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1851 ;  to  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  in  1853;  and  in  1856  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
spent  three  years.  He  died  in  Cincinnati,  Nov.  26, 
1876.  Dr.  Williamson  was  largely  engaged  during 
his  ministerial  career  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Gospel  Anchor,  in  Troy,  N.Y.,  in  1830;  the  Religious 
Inquirer,  in  Hartford,  Conn. ;  the  Herald  and  Fra,  m 
Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1852;  and  for  ten  years  was  connect- 
ed with  the  Star  in  the  West  as  joint  proprietor  and 
editor.  Besides  the  above-named  A  rgumentfor  Chris^ 
tianitg,  he  published  An  Exposition  and  Defence  of 
Universalism  (1840,  18mo) : — An  Examination  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment  (1847, 18mo) : — Sermons 
for  the  Times  and  People  ( 1849,  ISmo):— The  Phi- 
losophy  of  Universalism,  or  Reasons  for  our  Faith 
(1866,  12mo):  —  besides  other  valuable  works.  He 
was  essentially  a  pioneer,  emphatically  a  self-made 
man,  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  robust  intellect,, 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Odd-fellows'  Society. 
He  was  logical,  sincere,  lucid,  ingenious,  and  magnetic 
See  Universalist  Register,  1878,  p.  82. 

Willibald,  St.,  and  first  bishop  of  Eichsthdt,  waa 
a  steadfast  supporter  of  Boniface  in  the  work  of  Chris- 
tianizing the  Germans.  He  was  bom  about  A.D.  700, 
in  England,  of  noble  Saxon  parents;  and  in  his  third 
year,  during  a  severe  sickness,  was  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  Church.  In  his  fifth  year  abbot  Egbald,  of 
Waltheim,  undertook  his  education.  In  720  he  under- 
took a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  in  company  with  his  father 
and  brother  (Wunnebald).  From  Rome  he  went,  accom- 
panied by  two  friends,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
which  extended  ov^r  seven  years,  and  exposed  him  to 
many  dangers  and  adventurous  experiences.  On  his 
retum  he  spent  ten  years  in  monastic  retirement  at 
Monte  Oissino  (729-739).  He  then  accompanied  a 
Spanish  priest  to  Rome,  and  there,  as  it  would  seem, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Boniface,  whose  kinsman  he 
was.  In  740  he  came  to  Germany,  and  entered  on  his 
apostolic  work  at  EichstiidL  In  the  same  year  he  was 
consecrated  to  the  priesthood,  and  in  the  following  year 
((^t.  21  or  22)  to  the  bishopric.  In  742  he  was  present, 
as  bishop  of  EichstHdt,  at  a  council  held  by  Carloman, 
duke  of  the  Eastern  Franks. 

But  little  is  known  as  respects  the  details  of  Willi- 
bald's  activity.  Descriptions  of  bis  career  speak  in  gen- 
eral terms  of  the  eradication  of  heathenism,  the  subdu- 
ing of  the  soil,  the  maintenance  of  worship  at  stated 
times,  the  regular  preaching  of  the  (irospel,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  convents,  under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  in 
his  diocese.  His  brother  Wunnebald  and  his  sister 
Walpurgis  came  to  his  assistance,  as  did  other  mission- 
aheSf  ftnd  he  was  thus  able  to  multiply  his  labors  and 


WILLOW 

OK  Die  \fyiltis  of  tkt  Inatmi/iun,  ecc 
-StrmHU  AJuplfd  lo  SevieuU  (I8»t):— 
y  afbicine  Truth  (1836)  ;-/««eour«i  m 
tHaliani  of  Chriil  [iVSJy-.—ChrvCi  King- 
■  aftiu  World  (1843),  three  dbcouree*:— 

<M  lie  Moral  la^r/eefioti  of  Chruttami 
—  MUlemial  Diiaiaritt  (1848):— and  ■ 
otPamphltU.     Sec  Spngue,  ^nna2>  o/li« 
'HfpA.ir,  141. 
tow  18  ihe  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  the 


in  Lhe  plur.  O^a^S,  Sepi, , 


.n\iK!lhar.ib.     WiUow 


>  Uchemolh  ("(he  hippnpoUniut"); 

p  -M  wUlovrs  by  the  w«itTcn«r»e«;"  in  lhe 


ii,i)* 


\^  the  time  ortheCapCi 
I — "  We  h*n)(eil  our  hirpt  upon  the  i 
miilat  thereof."  With  reaprct  lu  EI 
lich  the  captive  iHielim  bung  tbeit  hupi, 

Uabylomcd)  is  intended,     Thi 

)tl;Dn  Che  banks  of  ihe  Eupbnte(,in  othct 

Aria  as  in  Palestine  (Strand,  Flora  FatmtL 
),  anil  alao  in  Nurth  Africa.  Bochart  baa 
ired  to  show  (Pkulrg,\,viii)  that  the  aamc 

ia  apuken  of,  in  laa.  xv,  T,  aa  "  the  Valley  of 
t"  Thia,  however,  it  verv  donbtrul.  Sprengel 
tti  Hrrb.  i,  l»,  870)  aeenu  to  r  '  '  '  '  " 
ix  Babglimieii :  but  there  can  acareely  be  aduubt 
:  term  ia  |reneric,  and  include*  other 
;e  family  of  5u/KV(,wliich  is  prubably  well  repre- 
n  Faleatine  and  other  Hible  landa, 
.  a.  rmiaalii  (piKif,  S.  .i^gypliaco,  which  Utter 
nwever,  Spreiinel  identiiiei  with  the  tafi^f  of 
Hi,  cited  by  Celriua  1,1/iervb.  ii,  108);  but  thia 
onl  18  probably  the  saise  aa — 
)XE3,  Uaphliaphah,  which  occun  only  in  Eiek. 
-  He  look  alao  of  the  seed  of  Ihe  lam 

a  fruitful  field ;  he  placed  it  by  great  watere,  and 
'te."  C*kius,however,thinli»th«t 


Weeping  WlUtiw  iSalix  Suti/lonfco). 


word  nieana  locui  ptiiniiM,  phmilifi,  although  he  at  the 
aanie  time  gives  all  the  evidence  for  the  willow.  Firat, 
the  rabbiiia  conxider  it  to  mean  a  tree,  "el  quidem 
Mt/ix,-"  R.  Ben  Melech  laya  it  ia''apecleB  aalida,  Arabi- 
bu*  liiphluipi  dicta;"  while  "  ATicmna  hoc  tit.  dicit 
liipliliapk  eaae  ciila/."  Traveller*  alao  give  ua  Nm- 
ilar  infunnation.  Thu*  faul  Locaa:  "Let  Arabes  le 
nomment  lo/iaf,  qui  aignifie  en  Arabe  Kiult."  Rau- 
wolf  (TravtU,  i,  9),  epeaking  nf  the  plants  he  finind 
near  Aleppo,  remarka, "  There  ia  alM>  a  peculiar  eon  of 
willow-treea  called  la/ia/.  etc.;  the  atems  and  twig* 
are  long,  thin,  weak,  and  of  a  pale-yellow  color;  on 
their  twiga  here  and  there  arc  shouts  of  a  >pan  long, 
liko  unto  the  Cypriotiah  wild  flg-treea,  which  put  forth 
in  tbe  apring  lender  and  woolly  floweta  like  unto  the 
bloaaoms  of  Ihe  poplar-tree,only  they  are  of  a  mora  dry- 
ing quality,  of  a  pale  color,  and  a  fragrant  ametl.  The 
inhaUtania  pull  of  these  great  quanlitiea,  and  distil  ■ 
very  pr^uua  and  sweet  water  out  of  them,"  Thia 
practice  is  still  continued  in  Eastern  ooantries  as  far 
as  Noithem  India,  and  was,  and  probably  still  ia,  well 
known  in  Egypt.  Haaaelquist  (rrap,  p.  499),  under 
the  name  of  caUif,  apparently  speaks  of  tbe  same  tree; 
and  Fotskal  {Dacripl.  PlarU.  p.  Ixxri)  identiliea  it  with 
the  Si^ix  .Eggpliaca,  while  he  conaidera  tbe  f/td/  to 
be  the  S.  BatgUmca. 

Various  uaea  wen  no  doubt  made  ofwillnwa  by  Ihe 
anciaat  Hebrews,  although  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
•nj  definite  allusion  to  them.  The  Egj-piiaiis  used 
"flat  baskets  of  wickerwork,  similar  to  those  made  in 
at  the  present  day"  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eyypl.  i, 
Herodotus  (i.  1»4}  apeaks  at  boats  at  Babylon 
whose  rramework  was  of  willow ;  such  coracle-shaped 
boata  ar«  represented  in  the  Nineveh  sculptures  (sra 

lawlinson,  Herod,  i,  WS). 
Of  Biblical  willows  by  far  the  most  interesting  ia  the 

'eeping  willow,  or  willow  of  Babylon  {S.  BtAi/lmaca'). 
With  its  long  lanceolate,  finely  serrated,  and  pointed 
leaves,  with  its  smooth,  slender,  purplinh,  drooping 
bnuKhes,  it  baa  in  all  modem  times  been  the  aymbol 
TOW.  Before  the  Etabylonian  Captivity  the  wil- 
raa  always  assucialnl  with  fedinga  of  joyful  pna- 
perily-  "It  is  remaritable," aa  Mr.Johna  (ForttI  Tr*a 
oj  Srslutn,  ii,  aW)  truly  says, "  fur  haring  been  in  diF- 


BriDCli  of  Ihe  Weeping  Wllloir. 


ftrent  (ges  emblemiticil  of  twu  direcily  opponte  feel- 
mgt — >c  oiie  lime  beinif  auociiteil  viitb  the  palm,  at 
another  wiih  tbc  cyprete."  After  the  Ciplivity,  1 
ever,  thi>  tree  beame  the  emblem  of  sorrow,  aiid  is 
queiitly  thiu  illuded  In  in  the  poetry  of  our  own  o 
try ;  and  "  there  can  be  no  doubt,"  as  Mr.  Johns  coi 
UM, "  that  Ihe  dedioalion  of  Ihe  tret  !■>  aorrow  is  I 
tnced  lo  the  pathetic  passage  in  the  Psalms."  " 
cfaihlren  of  Ifracl,"  says  lady  Calkott  (Scriphin  , 
hat,  p.I>33).  "mill  present  willows  annnally  in  their 
■Kiigiiiii.  hiniiid  up  with  palm  and  myrtle,  and  ao 


Will*.  The  sohject  at 
of  course,  intimaielyciMineeted  with  thai  of  inherili 
and  lillle  necil  be  aildeil  here  to  what  will  be  fi 
(here.  See  IIkir.  I'nder  a  system  of  cIim  inh 
anco  like  that  nf  the  Jews,  the  BCope  for  bequest  ii 
•peel  of  land  was  limited  by  the  ri^cht  of  redem[ 
•ml  general  re-eulrv  in  the  Jubilee  >'iitr.  Sec  Jiiiii 
■"  il  the  law  d  -    ■-  -  ■ 


those  rights.    1'he  ease  of  housen  in  walled  towns  was 

fact  have  rmjueiilly  been  bequeatheil  by  will  (\/ii\; 
XXV,  30).  Two  instances  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Test., 
under  the  law,  <if  testamentary  disposilion — 1.  Kflertot 
in  Ihe  case  of  Ahitbophel  (2  Sato,  xrii,  2S) ;  3.  Recom- 
mendiil  in  the  case  of  Hezekiah  (9  Kings  ix,  I ;  Isa. 
xaxviii,  I);  and  it  may  be  remarked  in  both  (hat  the 
word  "«ei  in  order"  (n>X ;  Sept.  tvriXXofioi ;  Vulg.  dii- 
ponn.  riK^X  iu  Rabbinic  is  a  will  See  Gesen.  TAr- 
Mur.  p.  1 1 55),  marg.  "  g;ive  ehaqie  concerning,"  agrees 
with  the  Arabic  word  "command,"  which  also  means 
"  make  a  wiirOli^haeliK  Lmri  ofMonei,  art.tW).  Va- 
riuos  directions  Cioiceming  wills  will  lie  found  in  ihe 
«i»hna.  which  inifily  dieiHaiiiion  of  land  (Aifhi  llullir. 
viii,r,,T).  See  TioT.iMKNT. 
Willson,  James   UcLeod,  U.D.,  an   eminent 

vine  *Kev.  James  K.  U'illiv.ii,  D.l).,  was  b<im  at  the 
Forks  of  YiMigh,  near  Kliuibrih,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa., 
Nov.  17, 1H09.     From  chiklhuwl  he  was  apt  in  ihe  ac- 
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quisitioD  of  learning,  and  diligent  in  bia  studies.     Hii 
preparatory  education  was  proaecuted  nnder  his  father^ 
iuslruction.    "So thorough  had  been  bia  prerious train- 
JDg,  and  M>  advanced  hia  scholarship,  that  on  enteriog 
college  he  took  high  rank  at  once  in  the  smior  cla».~ 
He  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady.  N,  V_  io 
1829;  then  spent  some  years  in  teaching,  first  in  "*m^ 
academy  at  Belair,  Hd,  then  at  the  village  of  ftchu-^^ 
daek,  N.  Y.,  and  lastly  as  principal  of  Ibe  High-achan^^^ 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.;  studied  theology  unlil  ISM,  when  h  ,^' 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  then  Sonlhcni  I'reiby  tm         ~ 
and  ordained  and  installed  patlor  of  a  church  in  Phllc,  ^~^ 
delphia.  Pa.,  Nov.  27,  Itm,  where  he  labored  with  grt  -JT^ 
■ucceat  until  1869.     In  1859  he  wa»  appointed  by  i       ^' 
Synod  lo  a  professonhip  in  the  Theological  Seminar 
Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  a  position  for  which  he  was  '^^^ 
nently  qualitied.and  which  he  filled  wiih  great  indu^^^r'' 
and  leal  for  three  aucceasive  sesaiona,  while  Mill  — ''~-^m^,2 
his  paslural  relation  lo  bia  congregation.     In  1H6i-       ^  ." 
pastoral  relalkn  was  diiaolved,  and  he  removed  ■"^^^Mju' 
gheny,  where  he  continued  to  perform  the  duties  o     -WT" 
profcasorahip,  until  the  day  of  his  death,  Aug.  31.  m^fa 

Coincident  with  his  paNotal  and  profesiuonal  rimir "/ 

performed  an  amount  of  other  work  equal  to  fbny^t-j^ 
power  of  a  man  of  ordinary  giftn.    For  more  than  a^  -r^ 

conducted  and  efficient  monthly,  and  co-editor  witft^ 
Thomas  Sproull  for  four  years  more  after  its  aniotk  vith 
the  Rrfirrmrd  Prabslerian.  He  was  also  Ihe  aiuhgr  of 
several  treatises,  vit,  T*e  Dtaeon  (IMO):_/(«fr  ^„-7- 
ulnicy.-  —  Ciril  Vocrnmal: — also  a  liitle  trealiie  ''^ 
Pmlmods.     Dr.  Willson  was  a  diligent,  kiii.1.  and  bit  ^^ 

preacher;  asuccewful  editor  and  author;  a  distingiit       ^^^ 
ed  theological  professor.    His contrnvernjal  powenne       -^j 
of  a  high  order:  his  knowledge  of  hiMory  waa  both  *>^^     i 
tensive  and  accnrate.    In  the  Theotogicat  SereinsTr  Ir* 
wai  in  hia  element.     He  was  an  "  Israelite  inileed.  iS^     ^ 
whom  was  no  guile."     Ills  whole  life  gave  erhlenr-^.^ 
of  Ihia.     See  Wilson.  /Viu6.  HiH.  Almimac.  fe:.  r*^ 
387.  ^ 

WlUaon,  JaiDM  Ranwitdc,  D.D^  one  of  ih  i^jV 
most  Ivameil.  ■bh'.  and  eloquent  divines  of  the  Reform^^^^ 
ed  Presliylerian  Churrh  in  his  day,  was  bimi  near  Kii»*  ^ 
burgh,  1*8.,  April  H,  i'tW.     lie  early  gave  indicaiioiir  d  '-^ 
great  mental  abilily, and,  when  only  twelve  year* of  ag^  ^ 
was  well  known  as  an  eager  student  of  iheolcyy.     Hj^— : 
gradualnl  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  with  firnl  bo(M>r>.  i  "^W 
I80G;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  IW7:  and  was  princip^^"' 
ofI)edfoTd,Pa.,liW6-lB,andofaclasMcaliH'houlinPhil^- 
drlphia  for  two  and  a  half  j'eara.    Hi*  labnrs  a*  a  Icach  '-' 
were  highly  luccesafnl.  sirnie  of  Ihe  meat  prominent  geai- 
tlemen  of  Ihe  country  having  been  trained  by  him.      la 
1817  he  became  pastor  of  lliecongregalions  ot  Xewbur^it 
and  Culdenham.  N.  Y.   Al  thai  limeKevrburph  wan  luxu- 
rious for  its  iiiliilelity ;  but  hia  advent  was  a  new  a^m  in 
the  viUage.     The  town  collected  to  hear  bini;  it  wu 
gradually  reformed,  and  ibe  oldest  inhabitants  Mill  u- 
criba  very  much  to  bia  sermons.    In  1893  the  congre- 
gation of  Coldenham  aaked  and  lecelved  all  hi>  serrictt 
until  1830,  when  be  removed  to  Albany,  as  pastor  of  i 
church   there.     As  early  aa  1890  he  began  rducailng 
young  men  for  the  ministry;  in  18S9  he  began  tu  edit 
the  Krangelicat  WUmat,  a  monthly  magazine,  the  Ant 
ever  published  by  a  Covenanter  as  a  distinctive  denom- 
inalioiul  magaiine;  it  was  discontinued  in  I8i6.    II* 
nfterwsrds  commenced  and  continued  for  two  years  Tin 
Chriilinn  SlalrnuiH,  a  small  paper,  8vo.  of  eight  pagefc 
In  1831,  about  the  lime  when  the  abolition  movement 
iK'gan.  and  also  a  movement  within  Ihe  Ker..mied  Pra- 
liyleriaii  Church  respecting  certain  national  priiilegc^ 
he  ti»k  a  leaditiK  part  in  all  this  conSlct,  and  ftm  its 
earlier  appearance  had  begun  the  publication  of  Tlu 
Alb>ms  QHiirtrrls.    From  1840  unlil  184G  he  waaaenkr 
professor  in  iBe  Reformed  Pmbylerian  Seminary,  Al- 
legheny. Pa. :  from  KM,  when  the  Seminary  waa  la- 
moveil  lo  Cincinnati,  O.,  he  was  aole  profcaaor  notil 
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ItLM,  when,  owing  to  iJI-h«alth,  he  retired  with  the  title 
vf  omeritut  profeaaar.  He  dlnl  Sept.  29,  1863.  Dr, 
Willaon,  in  inlellectuiit  mch,  &nd  compcehenaion  and 
aculenesa.  ranked  among  Che  flrst  of  men.  He  had  a 
wiiie-apread  repuUtiun  aa  an  eloquent  preacher.    There 

«.ily  of  hia  deacriptiuQi  and  in  the  loful  character  of  hia 
deounciitions.  Hevru  pre-eminently  a  man  of  prayer; 
bilhful  tn  hid  CDnviclioiia;  ■  man  of  iinwaverinK  iii'teg- 
ritv.  He  published,  .4  Hutoncal  Sttlck  a/ Opiiaimi  on 
the  Aloamttnl,  etc  \\6l~'):—A^uhnicid  WrUii^  iiiui 
PHnlimj  (1826):— Prwce  .Vmiah'i  Claim  lo  Domiiuoii, 
tic.  (.Ubany.  1832, 8vo)  ;_r*e  Writim  Laa  (1840):- 

Wil«n,  Prv*.  Hitl.  Atmamie.  I86fi.  p.  293;  AULbone, 
I>icl.  of  BriL  mrf  Ahht.  Auihort,  a.  v.;  Spntgue,  An- 
luU*  nflU  Amer.  Pulpil,  ix,  *tl,    {J.  U  S.) 

'Wlllymott,  William.  LL.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, waa  bnm  at  Kovsinn  about  l67o.  He  waa  nl- 
miitd  a  grhular  at  Kinc's  Coltepce.  Cambridge,  in  16»li 
became  u«her  at  Eton;  wan  tutor  in  King's  Oillege; 
be«me  rector  ..f  Milton  in  1735 1  and  died  in  1737.  He 
pablisheil  numerous  «h»»l-b<Hik!i,  and  CoUrftion  of  I}r- 
tnlioiifvnit  A  liar,  etc  07-iO).     See  Chalmen.  £io;. 

TWilmer,  Wiluam  H.,  D.D.,  a  Pruteatant  Epi»- 
copal  dergvman,  waa  bom  in  Kent  Counly,  Md.,  OcL 
39,  1TS2.  He  graduated  it  Waahinglnn  College,  Hd., 
and  immediately  engaged  in  mercantile  puisuita,  but 
eventually  abandonnl  them  to  Mudy  theology.  In  IS08 
he  wan  ordained,  and  then  appointed  lo  Chester  Parish, 
MiL  The  oiiTenlioii  of  the  diocese  named  him  one 
of  the  standing  cnoimittee  in  1811.  The  following 
year  he  rereired  a  call  to  Sl  Paul's  Church,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  and,  after  his  removal  to  this  charge,  became  one 
«f  the  standing  committee  of  the  dioceae  of  Virginia. 
He  wiu  ime  nf  the  originalon  in  1818  of  the  Educadon 
Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  deaigned  to  aid 
theiiliigical  sludenW  at  the  seminary  in  Fairfax  County. 
Until  his  removal  from  Alexandria  he  waa  president  of 
thia  aviociation.  When  St.  .Inhn'a  Church  in  Waahing- 
ton,  D.C.,  was  erected  in  1816  he  was  chosen  iu  flrst 
minister,  but  did  not  accept  the  office,  though  he  aup- 
plieit  the  Church  until  a  rector  waa  secureil.  Of  the 
WtuAtHf/loit  Thfolo^icttl  Rfprrtory,  a  perioiiical  begutt 
in  1819,' he  was  one  of  the  editors  until  16-26.     After  re- 

delegaie  of  erery  general  convention:  and  waa  presi- 
dent of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  I^v  Deputies  in  1820, 
1821. 1823,and  1826.  When  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  Vi^nia  opened  ita  sesaions  in  Alexandria  in  182S, 
be  became  profeaaor  of  aystemalic  theology,  eccleai- 
aatical  history,  and  church  polity.  In  the  spring  of 
— !6  he  was  chosen  asaisunt  rector  to  bishop  Moore,  in 
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duced  hy  the  friends  of  the  seminary  to  decline  the  call. 
A  few  months  after,  however,  he  was  elected  president 
of  miliam  and  Mary  College,  and  rector  of  the  Church 
at  Williamsburg.  Before  the  eipirattnn  of  a  year  from 
tlie  time  of  hia  entrance  upon  these  duties  he  died  there 
July  24,  1827.  His  preaching  waa  characterized  by 
great  inmplicity ;  and  although  his  manner  waa  not  con- 
wdered  oratorical,  it  was  fervent.  See  Sprague.  .^wioii 
ofl)K  A  mir.  Pulpit,  V,  615. 

IWilna,  Elijah,  also  called  lAr  Final  (T-onn),  was 
bom  in  17'20atSelx,  near  Brisk,  in  Poland.  His  natu- 
ral endowmenla  were  au  extraordinary  that  when  eleven 
yean  of  age  he  waa  not  only  a  Ihorongh  llebraisl,  but 
unravelled  the  mysteries  of  die  Cabala,  and  was  master 
of  astronomy,  genmelri-,  grammar,  etc ;  and  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  (1733)  was  appealed  to  as  a  great  authority 
and  teacher.  In  addition  to  his  nurvellous  native  pow-  I 
ers.  he  possesaed  a  real  love  nf  learning  and  great  assi- 
duity, «»  well  as  an  independent  fortune,  and  lived  till 
1797.    Like  Mendelssohn  and  Wessely,Wilna  was  labor- 
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purpose  to  check  the  mischief  wrought  in  the  Jewish 
community  by  the  Chawdim,  who  at  his  time  had  be- 
come verj-  powerful.  Wiliia'e  writings  are  very  numer- 
ous. Up  tu  the  year  I'GO  he  had  writicn  ihe  proiligious 
number  of  sixty  volumes,  of  which  fifty-four  appeared 
between  1802  and  I8M.  We  mention  the  following: 
C'omnuWnry  on  thi  Ordrr  Ztiaim  (Lemberg,  1797.  and 
often;  last  ed,  Stettin,  1860) :— Commmlofy  on  iht  Ordrr 
Tohai-mh  (Itrllnii,l8ll2.aNdnfien;  lBsled..Stelliii,l860): 
—Ttjl-crilieal  Otourt  mi  lit  MrckiUa  (Wilna,  1844}  :— 
Criliail  Kutrt  on  lit  Bubykmiim  Tatmud  (Vienna.  1807, 
and  often) :— Cn'fi'niJ  .Vufra  on  lie  Pirh  dt  K.  ElUtr 
(Warsaw,  1854):— C>*i™/  A'.jfM  m  the  PfiiHa  (Bres- 
lau,  1831)'.— ^cAo/ia  lo  the  Greattr  and  Lrutr  IStder 
Olam  (Wilna,  1845)  -.—Glouei  on  tie  THrtg-lieo  lltr- 
mennlical  RtUt  ofR.JoMi  (Sklow,  1808)  ^-7'Ar  Mantle 
q/'£Ii^,a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (first  printed 
in  the  Pentateuch  edition  published  at  Dubrowna,  1804, 
and  again  at  Halbentadt,  1859-60)  -.—A  Commentary  on 
Ita.  i-xii  and  Habakkak  (Wilna,  1820;  2d  ed.  ibid.  1813. 
edited  and  supplemented  br  his  grandson  Jacob  Mosea 
of  Slonim)  —A  Commrnlary  on  JowiA  (ihiiL  1800)  —A 
Commentary  OH  Proeerbi  (Sklciw,  1798.  and  ofien):— .4 
CommenlaryonJab  i-ri  (Warsaw.  1854)  —A  Conmenta. 
ryonlkf. SongnfSongi (Piague,  1811 ;  Warsaw.  1842)  :— 
A  Coamenlary  or  lie  Cirontflrt  (Wiliia,  1820;  2d  ed. 
ibi<l.  1843)  -.—A  Commmlaiy  on  lit  Soot  Jrzira  (Grodno, 
1806)  -.—A  Commentary  on  lie  Zokar  (Wilna,  1810)  ;— 
A  lltbrtvi  Grammar  {\Vvi.l8S&):— A  Topagropiieal 
IteKriplion  nf  Paleititw,  aiida  Trtatiie  on  the  Solvmume 
rrmpfr  (Sklow,  1802.  and  often):— ,1  Commenlarg  on  lie 
Third  or  Kwtieei  Temple  (Berlin,  1822).  Sec  FUrat, 
naU.  .Ih4.  iii,  S16-52I ;  Jost,  Gfici.  d.  JudnUh.  u.i.  Sik- 
ten,  iii,  248  aq.;  Kitto,  Cgelnp.  a.  v.;  <irMli.  Grirh,d. 
Judea,  xi,  118  aq.;  Heachel,  tniist  ri-i'ss  O  (Wilna, 
1856);  Finn,  nsOXS  ni-ip  (cBilaining  a  history  of  the 
congregslioD  of  M'llna,  biographiea  of  ila  rabbins,  etc 
[iUd.  I860]),  p.  133  aq.  (B.  P.) 
I  WllBOn,  Adam,  D.D..a  Baptist  minister,  waa  bom 
at  Topsham,  He..  Keb.S,  L794.  He  waa  a  graduate  of 
Itowrioin  College  in  the  clau  of  1819.  and  during  his 
freahroan  year  he  joined  the  newly  constituted  Baptist 
Church  in  his  native  town.  He  studied  theology  with 
Rev.  Dr.  Stoughton,  of  Philadelphia,  and  waa  orilained 
in  1820.  Afker  preaching  aome  months  he  was  settled  aa 
pastor  at  Wiacasseli,  Me.  His  special  vmation  seemed 
la  be  rather  as  a  staled  aupply  of  churches,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  acted  for  a  number  of  years.  A  new  de- 
nominational paper  having  been  ataned  in  Portland, 
Me.,  the  Zion't  Adrwtite,  he  became  its  editor  and  pro- 
prietor, conducting  it  with  marlied  ability,  and  making 
it  exceedingly  useful  in  pmmoling  the  interests  of  lbs 
Baptist  ilennminaliim  in  liis  native  atale.  The  laat 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Waterville,  Me.,  of  the 
college  in  which  place  he  was  a  trustee  for  forty  veara. 
His  ileath  occurred  at  Waterville,  Jan.  16,  1871."  "A 
man  of  energy  and  industry,  of  deinded  character  and 
marked  wisdom  and  discretion,  ami  of  genial  dispoai- 
tion,  he  ever  had  the  respect,  confidence,  and  atTection 

eminenllv  a  goi"!  man."     See  Xfcrolo^  of  Soudoin 
ColUge.     (J.  C  -S.) 

Wilson.  Bird,  D.D„  I.L.D.,a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  at  Carlvle,  Pa^  in  1777.  Ho 
graduated  at  I'hiladelphiaOillegc  in  1792;  studied  law, 
and  became  president- judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  the  aeventh  Circuit  of  reiiiisylvaiiia  in  1802; 
waa  ordained  deacon  in  Ihe  Pmlestant  E]iiscopal  Church 
in  ISISi  was  rector  of  .St.  ,Iohira  Church,  Kurriatnwn, 
Pa.,  from  1819  to  1821 ;  jirofesHir  of  ayalemalic  divin- 
ity in  the  K|nscopal  (iencral  Theological  Seminarr  in 
New  York  from  1821  lu  18.t0,  and  emeritus  profeaaor 
tmm  1850  unlU  his  death,  April  14, 1869.  He  published 
ifemitirt  of  Ihe  Lift  of  lie  Right  Rer.  Wiltinm  While, 
Bitiop  of  the  Pi-oleHunl  Kpiicopol  Churrh  in  lie  Stale 
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Ptmutylraniat  and  edited  Abridffmeni  of  the  Late,  strong  mind;  an  able, eneigetic,  and  popular  preacher; 

Mattheic  Bacon  ( 1811-13 ),  and  the  Works  of  the  "his  record  ia  on  high."     See  Sprague,  Annals  of  tkt 

li,  James  Wilson,  LL.lK  (1803-4).     See  a  Memorial  Amer,  Pulpit,  iv,  800;  Nevin,  Chui-eket  of  tht  VaU*y. 

m)  by  W.  White  Hronson.  (J.  L.  S.) 

Wilson,  Christopher,  D.D.,  an  English  clergy-       Wilson,  Hngh  Nesbitt,  D.D.,  a  PrcsbyteriaD 

an,  was  bom  iu  1714;  became  prebendary  of  London  minister,  was  bom  at  Elisabeth,  N.  J^  May  7, 1813.    He^ 

I  1745,  of  Westminster  iu  1748,  and  bishop  of  Bristol  early  felt  the  power  of  religion  and  united  with  thf 

1  1783.    He  died  in  1792.    His  publications  consist  of  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elizabeth  at  about  fif^ 

.  few  single  sermons.  teen  years  of  age.      He  graduated  at  the  College  o^  ^^^^' 

Wilson.  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  colonial  bishop  of  the  New  Jersey  in  the  class  of  1830.  and,  after  teachiir^^ 

Church  of  England,  was  bora  in  Spitalfieh^  London,  ^o'  »  ^^^^  '»"«  ">  Trenton,  N.  J.,  entered  Princei^*^;;;^ 

in  1778.     Destined  by  his  parents  for  trade,  he  was  ap-  Theological  Seminary,  where,  after  Uking  a  fuU  cour 

prenticed  at  fourteen  to  hU  uncle,  a  silk  merchant.    He  ^f  study,  be  graduated  m  1834.     During  the  ye. 

was  then  a  giddy  bov ;  but  in  1797  he  was  converted,  1883-36,  he  held  the  place  of  tutor  in  the  college, 

and  determined  to  abandon  trade.     In  1798  he  entered  *»  mstmctor,  he  was  iaithfiil,  thorough,  and  able. 

St,  Edward's  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  A.R  in  nawuaers  were  gentle,  winnmg,  and  most  agreeable, 

1802,  and  A.M.  in  1804.     He  had  previouslv  been  or-  *»«  always  commanded  the  unbounded  respect  as 

dained  in  1801,  and  began  his  ministry  in  that  year  as  ^  '*>«  aflTection  of  the  students.     He  was  licensei 

curate  to  Mr.  Cecil  in  Chobham.     "  In  1808  he  was  ap-  ^e  Prert)ytery  of  Elizabethtown,  April  23,  1885, 

pointed  to  a  tutorship  at  Oxford,  where  he  remained  o«l«ned  as  an  evangelist  by  the  same  presbytery 

for  about  eight  veare  and  a  half,  during  which  time  he  '»  »°  '^e  »*"«  X*"-     Hie  first  field  of  labor  wa 

was  first  curate  of  Worton,  and  then  of  Sl  John's  Chap-  1^°«  I»**n<*'  ^^«"  *»«  *><«»«  ^  "«PPly  '•>«  Chur*e=r|,  ^ 

el,  London,  where  he  remained  until  the  vear  1824.    He  Southampton  in  September,  1886,  but  soon  after  1^.^^ 

then  became  vicar  of  Islington,  discharging  the  duties  reived  and  accepted  a  call  to  become  its  pastor,  an^«^  ^^ 

of  that  office  until  1832,  when,  on  the  death  of  Dr.Tur-  »iwtaUed  June  29,  1836.     Here  he  had  a  long.  iM.^(f^ 

ner,  bishop  of  Cslcutta,  be  was  appointed  his  successor,  »"<*  ^*PPy  P*»torate  of  neariy  sixteen  years.    Hu  XMbom 

and  fn»m  that  time  to  his  death,  in  1868,  he  was  devoted  ^««  l^rgeXy  blessed  m  gathenng  many  souls  in%o  the 

to  the  arduous  and  indefatigable  labors  for  the  promo-  Church,  and  he  enjoyed  the  unbounded  lore  of  an  ju^ 

tion  of  Christianitv  in  India,  which  have  made  his  name  ^^^  people.     For  reasons  connected  with  hb  heait^ 

conspicuous  in  thi  history  of  missions.     Bishop  Wilson  >>«  rewKwed  his  charge  April  18, 1862,  and  was  imaei%^' 

was  a  man  of  studious  habits  and  solid  leaming,  with  «^y  afterwanls  settled  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J.    71^** 

Uule  respect  f»r  forms  or  ceremonies,  compared  with  ^«  ^«»  insUlled  June  28.  1852,  and  labored  six  ye^^ 

inward  experience;  destitute  of  the  elegant  culture  ^>'*»  «««•'  acceptance:  but,  having  received  a csll  ^^^^ 

apd  graceful  address  of  Heber,  one  of  his  most  distin-  '^«  Second  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  of  New  Bmr^^^o 

guisbeil  predecessors,  he  was  stem  in  purpose  and  ex-  ^>ck»  ^-  •'•»  *»«  resigned  his  charge  at  Hackettsto^V  ^cV 

plicit  in  speech. '  His  energy  in  the  discharge  of  dutv  May   1,  1868,  and  was  instaUed  at  New  Bnjnswic:=5»^^eT 

was  almost  without  a  parallel     Social  in  his  disposi'-  May  27,  m  the  same  year.     After  laboring  at  the  Isii^^^i. 

tion,  fond  of  conversation,  and  exercising  a  generous  pJ*ce  four  years,  he  resigned  this  charge  in  May,  186^       -^^^ 

hospitalitv,  he  appears  to  have  had  few  attachmenu  I'  "  "^t  often  that  a  minister  is  invited  back  in  laif?^^  ni 

and  intimacies.    Free  from  worldliness,  fn)m  every  trace  1»<«  ^^  «*"'«  t*»«  congregation  which  enjoyed  his  fin^^^i^r 

of  self-indulgence,  from  all  duplicitv  and  guile,  he  found  muiistrations.     This  happened  to  Dr.  Wilson.    Afie^^;^, 

his  highest  glorv  in  the  progress  of  the  faith ;  and  in  leaving  New  Bninswick,  he  was  invited  to  supply  for  .  j^ 

his  zeal,  courage,  firmness,  and  self-devotion,  must  be  ^»™«  '*>«  Church  at  Southampton,  which  he  began  t-  ^     ^ 

regarded  as  a  mo<lel  of  the  missionarv  bishop."    In  the-  <*<>  »"  August,  1868.     In  the  next  year  he  received  s. 

oh>gv  he  belonged  to  the  evangelical  party  of  the  Church  ""gul*'  c*l».  *nd  was  again  installed  as  pastor  on  Sept^         ' 

of  Enghiiid  — the  earnest  school  of  Newton,  Hill,  and  25, 1864.     But,  after  three  years,  his  health,  which  ha*^-^ 

Cecil.     He  die<l  at  Calcutta.  Jan.  2, 1868.     A  copious  ^or  a  long  ume  been  far  from  strong,  hopelessly  (aile<r=^ 

biographv  is  furnished  in   Bateman's  Life  of  Bishop  •"*!  *»«  resigned  May  1, 186^,  and  m  June  of  the  sam  ^  ^ 

Wilson  ( Lond.  1860,  2  vols.  8vo;   Boston.  1860,  8vo).  .ve*r  he  removed  to  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia^ 

Besides  occasional  sermons,  charges,  etc.,  he  puUbhed  ^^^^^  »"  »"  extremely  infirm  and  disabled  conditio*.  ^ 

Sernums  (6th  ed.  ibid.  1826,8vo):— AVtriwicM  of  Chris-  ^"^  patient  and  trustful,  he  continued  to  reside  uaci/ 

tiamty  (4th  wL  ibid.  1841,  2  vols.  12mo) >-/>iVtiie  Au-  *>»»  <*eath,  which  occurred  June  4,  1878.     Dr.  Wilson 

thorilyofthe  Lord's  Day  (ibid.  1831, 12m<i;  3d  ed.  1840) :  ^^  «  director  in  Pnnceton  Seminary  from  1861  unti/ 

^Sermons  Prettched  in  India  (ibid.  1838,8vo);— L«rfMW  ^^  resigned  in  1868,  on  entering  another  denomination. 

on  Cohssuins  (ibid.  1846, 8vo)  i—Tour  on  the  Continent  He  wa^  in  the  tmest  sense  of  the  word,  a  Christim 

(1826,  2  vols.  8vo\     See  Life,  bv   Bateman;  lAmdon  gentleman;  was  a  fine  classical  schoUr  and  a  man  of 

Ber.  Julv,  1860,  p.  470 ;  A mer,  Ch.  Ber.  1868,  ii,  177.  extensive  readmg.     As  a  preacher,  he  was  earnest,  if. 

•nrii '         <Er  B  rw  t^        n     i.  *    •  fcctiouate,  iustmctive,  and  popular.     The  blessing  of 

Wilson,  Henry  Rowan.  D.D.,  a  Presbytenan  ^^  .^^„j^  his  labors  in  every  place  where  he  wss 

diving  was  bom   near  Gettysburg,  Adams   Co.,  Pa.,  ,^^^^^     ^  Co^i„  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

Aug.  7,  1780.     He  pursued  his  preparatory  course  in  a  /^  P  S.'J  ^^  ^  ^ 

classical  school   in   the  neighborhood ;   graduated  at         '    '  t\  i^       l- 

Dickinson  CoUegc  in  1798 ;  studied  theology  privately ;        W^iwon,  James,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of 

was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbvterv  of  Carlisle  in  Ifel«nd,  was  a  nauve  of  DuWin,  and  a  student  of  Trin- 

1801 ;  and  was  ordained  and  installed  paitor  of  the  con-  "'X  College,  from  which  he  received  his  degree  of  A  Jl. 

gregations  at  Bellefont  and  at  Lick  Run,  Centre  Co.,  »"  ^^  ^  "«  occupied  the  post  of  examining  chaplain 

Pa.,  in  1802.     In  1806  he  was  called  to  the  professor-  ^^  ^^'  Whately,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  was  conse- 

ship  of  languages  in  Dickinson  College,  which  position  crated  bishop  of  Cork  m  1848.     He  died  at  Cork,  Jan. 

he  held  for  ten  vears,  until  he  became  pastor  of  the  6,  185/,  aped  seventy-five  years.     His  title  at  the  time 

Church  at  Silver  'Spring  in  1816.    In  May,  1824,  he  was  o*^  *»»»  »<**a^h  was  bishop  of  Cork.  Cloyne,  and  Ross.    See 

installed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Shippensburg ;  in  1838  "^  "^*^'''  Q"«'-  Church  Ber.  1867,  p.  149. 
he  acoepteil  the  general  agency  of  the  Board  ofPublica-       Wilson.  J€unea  Patriot,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 

tion  in  the  Presbyterian  Cimrch;  in  1842  he  became  divine,  was  bom  at  Lewes,  Sussex  Co.,  DeL,  Feb.  21, 

pastor  of  the  Church  at  Neshaminy,  IlartAville,  Bucks  1769.     He  graduated  with  high  honor  at  the  Universi- 

Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  till  October,  1848,  when,  ty  of  Pennsylvania  in  August,  1788;  was  admitted  to 

at  his  own  request,  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved,  the  bar  in  1790;  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 

He  died  March  22,  184'.).     Dr.  Wilson  was  a  man  of  of  Lewes  in  1804,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ordained 
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and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  united  congregations  of 
Lewes,  Cool  Spring,  and  Indian  Kiver.  In  1806  he  ac- 
cepted the  pastoral  charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  reroaineil  until  he 
resigned  in  1830.  He  died  Dec  9,  1830.  Dr.  Wilson 
was  a  profound  thiuker  and  a  learned  preacher  of  the 
GospeL  He  published,  Lectures  upon  JSome  of  the  Par- 
ables and  Historical  Passages  of  the  New  TeM.  (1810, 
8vo):— ^a  Eaty  Introduction  to  Hebrew  (Pbila.d8r2, 
8vo;  1817,  8vo): — An  Essay  on  Grammar  (1817,  8vo; 
Lond.  1840,  18mo)  : — Common  Objections  to  Christianity 
(Phila.  1829, 12mo)  i^The  Hope  of  Immortality  (1829, 
12n]o) : — A  Free  Conversation  on  the  Unpardonable  Sin 
(1830)  I— The  Primitive  Government  of  Christian  Church- 
es:— Liturgical  Considerations  (1833) :— also  many  sin- 
gle sermons  and  pamphlets.  He  edited  Sermons  of  the 
Ret,  John  Ewing,  D.D^  with  a  Life  (Easton,  1812, 8vo) : 
—Ridgley's  Body  of  Divinity,  with  Notes  (1814).  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit ^  iv,  353;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Analect,  May. 
xi,177.     (J.L.a) 

TT^ilson,  John,  D.D.,  a  missionary  of  the  Scotch 
Free  Church  to  Bombay.  Though  not  so  widely  known 
ma  Dr.  Duff,  he  was  a  kindred  spirit.  His  influence 
had  become  very  great  in  India,  where  he  spent  forty- 
«i^ht  years  of  missionary  toil.  While  at  home  a  short 
tiaie,  he  was  made  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  men  rose  up  everywhere  to  do  him  honor.  He  re- 
turned to  India  and  assumed  his  labors,  continuing  in 
vigorous  health  until  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  Bombay  in  1876.  See  Presbyterian^ 
Jan.  1, 1878.    (W.  P.  S.) 

'Wilson,  John  Makemie,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
dirine,  was  bom  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  in  1769. 
He  graduated  with  the  highest  honor  at  Hampden  Sid- 
ney College  in  1791 ;  studied  theology  privately  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  James  Hall,  D.D. ;  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  N.  C,  in  1798, 
and  immediately  after  was  sent  by  the  Commission  of 
Synod  on  a  missionary  tour  through  the  counties  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  state.  He  was  ordained  in  1795,  and 
continued  in  this  mission  work  until  1801,  when  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  from  the  congregations  of  Rocky  River 
and  Philadelphia.  In  1812  he  opened  a  school  espe- 
cially for  the  accommodaUon  of  the  young  men  of  his 
charge  who  wished  to  devote  themselves  to  the  minis- 
try ;  this  school  he  continued  for  about  twelve  years,  and 
twenty.fi  ve  of  his  pupils  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
He  died  July  80, 1881.  Dr.  Wilson  poeseised  a  strong, 
penetrating,  and  well-cultivated  mind.  As  a  member  of 
the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  no  man  of  his  day  was 
held  in  higher  repute.  He  preached  the  Gospel  with 
great  fklelity  and  fervency,  and  with  strong  faith  in  the 
spirit  of  God  to  give  it  effect.  He  published,  a  Sermon 
(1804) : — Sermon  (181 1) : — and  an  Appendix  to  a  work 
on  psalmody  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ruffher,  of  Virginia.  See 
'  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ir,  90 :  Foote, 
Sketdnes  of  North  Carolina ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Wilson,  Joshua  Lacy,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  Bedford  County,  Ya.,  Sept.  22,  1774, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1781  removed  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Danville,  Ky.,  with  his  mother  and  stepfather,  John 
Templin,  father  of  Terah  Templin.  He  was  brought 
np  to  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  and  had  no  education 
beyond  what  his  mother  gave  him  till  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  old.  At  that  period  he  was  converted.  He 
soon  aAer  commenced  the  study  of  law,  but  abandoned 
it  for  theology;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1802,  and  in 
1804  was  ordained  pantor  of  Banlstown  and  Big  Spring 
churches,  Ky.  In  1805  he  sat  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  of  Synod  in  the  Cumberland  difficulties. 
In  1808  he  became  pastor  of  the  Fir^t  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  remained  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  part  of  the  time  teaching  a  classical  schrw)!. 
In  the  great  controversy  which  divided  the  Presbyte- 


rian Church  in  1837  he  bore  an  active  and  prominent 
part.  He  died  Aug.  14,  1846.  Dr.  Wilson  was  a  self- 
educated  man,  of  unbending  integrity,  candor,  and  con- 
scientiousness. For  thirty-eight  years  he  was  at  the 
head  of  every  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  entcrpri^ie 
of  the  day  in  Cincinnati,  and  to  his  personal  influence 
Cincinnati  College  is  largely  indebted  for  its  existence 
and  prosperity.  He  published.  Episcopal  Methodism,  or 
Dayotdsm  Exhibited  (1811),  and  a  number  of  sermons 
and  theological  pamphlets.  See  Sprague,  ^4  niui/^  of  the 
A  mer,  Pul/fit,  iv,  308 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
A  uthors,  s.  V. :  Davidson,  Hist,  of  the  PreMt,  Church  in 
Kentucky,  p.  804-^6.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Wilson,  Matthew,  D.D.,  eminent  as  a  Presby- 
terian divine,  a  physician,  ami  a  teacher,  was  born  in 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  Jan.  15,  1731.  He  received  his 
education  in  an  academy  in  New  London,  Pa.,  studied 
theology  privately,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  April, 
1754,  ordained  in  October,  1755,  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  congregations  at  Lewes  and  Cool  Spring,  Del.,  in 
April,  1756.  He  was  regularly  bred  to  the  medical 
profession,  and  few  physicians  of  his  day  manifested 
more  medical  skill  and  learning.  He  died  March  SO,. 
1790.  Dr.  Wilson  was  an  instructive  and  persuasive 
preacher;  learned,  pious,  patriotic,  and  benevolent  in 
an  eminent  degree.  He  contributetl  medical  papers  to 
Aithn's  Amer,  May,  1775,  and  Carey's  Amer,  Mus. 
voL  iv,  and  Observutiotis  on  the  Winter  of  1779-80  to 
Trans,  Amer,  Soc,  vol.  iii;  and  left  prepared  for  the 
press  (never  published)  A  Therapeutic  A  IpJtabet,  See 
Thacher,  A  mer.  MetL  Biog,  ii,  197 ;  Sprague,  A  nnals  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  178 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Btit,  and 
A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Wilson,  Robert  G.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,, 
was  born  in  Lincoln  Counter,  N.  C,  Dec.  80, 1768.  He 
pursued  his  preparatory'  studies  at  an  academy  in  Salis- 
bury, N.  C. ;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1790; 
studied  theology'  privately ;  was  licensed  to  preach  April 
16,  1793,  by  the  l*resbytery  of  South  Carolina;  and 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  Upper  Long  Cane 
Church,  in  Abbeville  District,  May  22,  1794.  He  waa 
offered  a  professorship  in  South  Carolina  College,  and 
was  also  invited  to  bec(»me  principal  of  an  academy  in 
Augusta,  (ia. ;  but  he  declined  these  offers,  and  accepted,, 
in  1805,  a  call  to  become  pastor  of  a  small  Church,  then 
lately  organized,  in  Chillicothe,  O.,  where  he  remained 
nineteen  years,  greatly  beloved  by  his  people  and  signal- 
ly blessed  in  his  labors.  In  1824  he  resigned  his  charge 
by  advice  of  the  presbytery,  and  accepted  an  invitation 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  over 
which  he  continued  to  preside  until  1839,  when,  on  ac- 
count of  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age,  he  resigned 
the  office^  returned  to  Chillicothe,  and  engage<i  to  preach 
as  a  stated  supply  for  the  Union  Church.  He  died  April 
17, 1851.  Dr.  Wilson  was  an  instructive  preacher.  He 
excelled  as  a  member  of  the  judicatories  of  the  Church. 
In  no  situation,  however,  in  which  he  was  placed  were 
the  energies  of  his  mind  brought  into  more  vig(»rous  and 
effective  exercise  than  in  the  presidency  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. When  he  enteretl  upon  that  office,  the  insti- 
tution was  greatly  depressed;  but  he  gave  to  it  the 
whole  power  of  his  vigorous  mind,  and  his  success  was 
indicated  within  a  few  vears  bv  a  verv  considerable  in- 

•  •  * 

crease  of  both  funds  and  students.  He  publishe<l,  three 
single  sermons  (1817.  1828,  1829): — a  sermon  in  the 
Presb,  Preacher  (1833) : — and  an  AddreM  to  the  Gradu- 
ating Class  of  Ohio  Uidrersity  (1836).  See  Sprague, 
Amtals  of  the  Amer.  Ihdpit,  iv,  122;  Foote,  Sketchen  of 
North  Carolina ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
thors,  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Wilson,  Sir  Thomas  (1),  LI^D.,  a  statesman  and 
divine  (»f  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  bom  at  Stro- 
by,  in  Lincolnshire,  about  1524.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1546.  He  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England; 
became  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke 
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«f  SuSulk,  by  Uary,  exHjueen  of  France,  bot  bath  of  hu 

cenaiDn  of  queen  Mary,  in  I6A!(;  wu  iroprixmed  by  the 
iDiiaiaition  at  KodiE  an  accounl  of  hereaiet  alleged  to 
be  contained  in  his  Logic  and  Rhaoric,  and  wan  |iut  to 
the  lunure;  obtained  hit  liberty  it  the  death  of  pope 
Paul  IV  in  1665,  in  cmnnequencB  of  a  fire  which  caused 
tlie  populace  to  break  open  ihe  doam  and  allow  the 
prisonen  lo  escape ;  returned  lo  England  and  became 
private  secretary  to  tiueen  Elizabeth  in  155» ;  wa«  ap- 

lo  tlie  Nelherlanils  in  1676 ;  became  aecretarj'  of  atate 
and  colleBKi<e  of  Sir  Thomaa  Walsingham  in  IbTJ ;  wai 
made  dean  uf  Durham  in  I&T9;  and  died  in  London, 
June  16, 1581.  He  pablished  a  l^tm  Hiogmpks  o/kit 
Irv  pvpili,  Utnry  and  Ckarta  i/runJm  (1661) :— Titc 
Rait  o/Reaion,  CoHtrixgvg  Ihe  A  rlt  nf  Layiqur  trIfiiriK 
taEnglitkr  {<taA.'):-Tht  Arlt  of  RlKUrikt,/<yr  Ike  Vtr 
o/aU  Sucie  <u  art  Sludiiiu  o/EIoquna  (1653) :— TjU 
Three  Oralioia  of  DrmoUhmei,  et«.  (167l>) :— anrt  A 
IHtiMvrtt  iip]Kni  C'lurye  bj/  IV'ujrc  n/DuJugut  and  Ora- 
cKHU,  etc  (I67:i>.  See  Stiypf,  Annali i  and  Chalmen, 
Jliog.  t'ici.  S.  V. 

WlUon,  ThonidB  {'i).  D.D.,  LI.D.,  a  Church  of 
England  divine,  was  bom  at  Uuruin,  Cheshire,  l>ec,  2U, 
16^    Little  is  known  of  hia  earlv  life. 
He  wan  educated  at  Chester  a  d  at  Fn 
ty  College,  Dublin,  quitting   h    u       rs  y 
in  l6Hli,  and  receiving  an  a  pi  n  men      o 
Winwick,  Lancashire.     In      ■«  h    was 
lined  priest,  and  became  domes)      hap- 


in  Telzel'a  famr  appeared  in  IG17,  which  nn 

ly  credited  to  Wimpina,  and  which  wen  clirfj' 

remarltable  as  postulating  a  distinelion  between  puii. 


il  leron 


the  theory  of  indulgencen.  In  liKH)  Wimpiiia  siindni 
Ihe  Diet  at  Augnbui);,  in  the  characler  <if  aiaocisiF  au- 

also  as  a  member  uf  the  ciinimisMrni  apjioinied  iii  tSM 
a  reconcilialion  of  patliea  with  respect  to  puinu  in  dir 
pule.  He  ilied, either  May  IT  uc  .lune  16,  I6R1,b  ibt 
monastery  of  Antorbach. 

lAlrraturt. — (lieHelcr,  KirfifigrMA.viii.  iiij  \M\n 
lt>-JhrH,.  Ada  HMii  lUicamrnlu  {I.h|«.  ITSWl,  i,«  .,,; 
iwr*aW^ye  .Vari.icilra  (iWd.  17161:  Do  W«t»,;.t- 
fA/r'ftfri->,eic.(]lerUn,l(<26),voLi;Neckenduff..((r 
yii*rl//u/.</.£ufAfrr*BiiH(Ui(is,l714);S<i<«  and  till*. 
TrizrU,l.ul/ur,tlc{l8l]S}lHom,Ct,th.'];Henef,Hf<il- 
f«iykl-p.  a.  r. 

Wimple  is  the  rendering,  in  Ibe  A.V.at  lBa.iii,'^ 
»r  Ihe  Hrb.  nnpUq,  milpdehai-h  (from  riES.  la  tprt'' 


Uinu 


I  of  I>erb 


jui  and  in  171)6 
w  bishop  of  Sudor  and  Slai         v\ 
remained  faithful  till  deaih       6 
Wilson  was  remarkable  f     h 
his  cnnsdentiuusnesa,  and  hia  d 

praver  and  deep  pietv.  See  Chru  um 
Oborrrrr,  l«30,  p.  669,  713  86  ha  k 
of  Emilami  ilagalinr,  18»6  p  46  ai  d 
fhralian  Kentttubrimcrr,  IH2S  p     iS 

Wllaon.  Thomas  (8),  DO,  an 
English  divine,  snii  of  bishop  Thamu, 
was  bom  at  Kirk  Michael,  in  the  Me 
»r  Man,  Auk.  £4,  ^'*^-  He  was  educated 
■t  Chti«  rhuK'h,  (lifijrd,  where  he  grad- 

,   Dec.   16,   I7i7i  became  prebendary  of 
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St.  StephenX  WalbnsJi;  anil  dicil  at  Alford  House, 
Rath.  April  1.1, 171*4.  Me  puMished.  IHnillrd  LiqnuTi 
Ihr  Banr  af  lit  .ValioH :  —  RerirK  «f  Iht  I'rojtrt 
/••r  BuildiHij  a  Sea  Sguiirt  al  Wttliniiiiltr  (1767): 
—The  Omummtt  of  llu  Ciardiei  Cotuidti-ed,  etc. 
<1716). 

Wimpina,  Konrad  (reallv  A'nrA,-  for  he  adopted 
the  name  Wimiiina  from  Ihe  town  nt  Wimpfen,  his  fa- 
tlier's  natiTe  place),  a  Khulaatic  theologian  and  ilefend- 
erofTeizcl,  the  indulgence  peddler,  was  bonial  Uuchen, 
or  Buchheim,  in  the  Uilen  forest,  A.D.  1469  or  1460. 
lie  was  ediicalcii  at  Lei|wr.  and  held  a  profcsaiirahip  in 
that  university.  In  16(K!  he  became  lU-eutiate,  and  in 
1603  doctor  of  thcobigy.  Envy  charged  him  with  hold- 
ing hetenxlox  views  al  ihia  time,  but  he  succeeded  in 
repelling  the  charge  before  Ihe  archbishop  uf  Magde- 
burg. In  I5U6  he,  in  bis  turn,  assailed  Marlin  I'olichiiis 
with  a  chacge  of  heterodoxy,  because  that  writer  had 
cbaracierizvd  scholastic  speculations  as  useless,  and  hod 
recommemled  philolugical  studi>iBas[in»>es!<inga  higher 
value  fur  theolugv.  Wimpina  was  ossociaied  with  the 
founding  of  Ihe  University  of  Wiitenberg,  and  imme- 
diatt'lv  afierwarils  was  maile  pmfeseor  of  theology  and 
rector  in  Ibc  University  of  Franklbrt-iin-the-tMer^  On 
Lnther'n  promulgation  of  hia  theses  against  indulgences, 
Wimpina  assumed  the  defence  of  Tetzel.     Two  dispu- 


Orlental  Oot^doar  Valla  for  Ladies, 
the  time  the  translation  was  made,  and  w 


Under  a  veil  that  irimjifcri  war  fii 


Oriental  In-door  Vella  tor  Ladlet. 
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SVIMPLE,  in  ecclc»iafltical  phrase,  in  a  name  for  a 
k1  or  veil,  especially  the  white  linen  cl<>th  bouml 
>ut  the  forehead,  and  covering  the  necks  of  nuns 

^ixnr,  in  Norse  mytholi>(;y,  ia  the  river  thn>ugh 
ioh  'i'hor  wadeil  when  he  journeyed  towards  Geir- 
.■«;;anl.  The  daughter  of  the  giant  made  ita  waters 
lii^h  that  they  reached  to  his  neck. 

OV^inchelsey,  Kobekt,  archhishop  of  Canterbury, 
7  I  Mini  At  Winchelsea,  and  educated  at  Canterbury, 
•ni  C^aiiterhury  School  he  proceede<l  to  Paris,  and 
rc!  his  succi-ss  was  remarkable.     At  an  early  age 

rcc«>ivcd  his  degree  of  A.M.,  and  soon  after  was 
»ointeil  rector  of  the  university.  On  his  return  to 
Inland  he  l)ecamc  a  member  of  Mcrton  C4)llege,  Ox- 
L     In  \'2M  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  Oxfonl. 

vras  also  ap|iointod  archdcacron  of  FIssex.  He  was 
iLslated  to  Canterburv  in  12*.*:).  and  enthronetl  in 
md  style  by  Henry,  prior  f)f  his  church  at  Canterbury, 
121*5.  It  seems  that  of  all  (he  primates  of  all  Kng> 
it,  none  was  ever  so  unpopular  as  archbisho[»  Robert. 

wa.H  so  self-willed  and  haughty  that  he  placed  him- 
f,  as  it  were,  in  opposition  to  the  countr}'  just  when 
.*  nation  was  rising  to  national  independence.  He 
A  so  unscrupulous  in  the  means  he  adopted  and  the 
asnres  he  pn}{K>sed  that  he  at  length  involved  him- 
f  in  the  guilt  of  high-treason.  Towanls  the  close  of 
i  life,  he  divided  his  time  between  Oxford  and  Canter- 
r\'.  *'  Whatever  mav  have  been  said  of  his  faults  as 
lublic  character — and  they  were  many  and  great — all 

contcmpornries  bear  testimony  to  his  worth  in  pri- 
:e  life."  He.  exercised  boundless  charities  to  the  poor, 
1  their  gratitmle  invested  him  with  the  character  of 
aint.  He  died  at  Otfi»rd,  May  1 1. 1313.  See  Hook, 
V*  of  the  A  rrhbuihojut  of  CmUrrbiiry^  iii,  36H  s<|. 

Winchester,  Blhanaii,  a  Tniversalist  minister, 
<<  horn  at  Hniokiine,  Mass.,  Sept.  30.  1751.  He  was 
kVelsh  descent,  the  son  of  a  resfiectable  and  industri- 
.  mei-hanic,  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  fifteen  children ; 
«  very  precocious,  naturally  of  a  feeble  constitution, 
1  remarkably  amiable;  received  a  careful  religious 
ining  and  excellent  educational  privileges;  joined 
Itaptists  in  1769,  united  in  marriage  the  same  year, 
I  S4)on  after  l>egan  his  ministerial  career.  In  1771 
preached  at  Reholxtth,  Mass.,  where  his  youth,  ex- 
-ordinary  memor%%  eliN{uence,  ap{>arent  zeal,  and  sin- 
ar  dress  excited  interest  and  drew  multitudes  to  his 
etings.  Him  subse«iuent  a|>p<iintments  were:  (iraf- 
,  1772;  Hull.  1773  71;  Welch  Neck,  S.  C.  1 775-79, 
anwhilr  travelling  and  preaching  extensively  every 
nni<>riii  the  Middle  and  Fjasteni  States;  Philadelphia, 
,.  17H4),  where  and  when  he  accepted  the  liestoration 
•ory.  He  sailed  to  England  in  17H7,and  continued  his 
imeys  in  Kurope  until  alM>ut  179.'),  when  he  returned 
Philadelphia.  He  die<l  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  in 
n ford,  (>)nn.,  April  18,1797.  Mr.  Winchester  was 
itli*  and  zealous  in  temficrament ;  diligent  and  faith- 
hy  habit;  exemplary  in  life;  a  thoroughly  scriptu- 
and  evangi'lical  and  unusually  fiu«cinating  preacher; 
1  a  voluminous,  clear,  captivating  writer.  His  writ- 
:s  embrace,  A  Cofircfvm  nf  Hymns  (178-1) : — A  Hiri' 
r  Addr^M  to  Youth  on  the  Worth  of  the  Soul  (1785)  : 
IHaitfiHes  on  Umcerttat  Rfstoration  (1788): — lectures 
thf  Prophecies  (1790-91,  2  vols.  Hvu):—The.  Process 
I  Kmpin:  of  Christ,  a  Pt*em  (1793):— 7>w  Letters  to 
onuis  Pnine^  in  R^pty  to  his  Affe  ofRfasofi  (17IM) : — 
litical Catechism: — llyiims  on  the  liestoratitm  (1795) : 
»esides  many  sermons.  See  Stone,  Biography  of  Rev, 
uiunn  Winchester  (Boston.  \M6), 

V7inohester,  Scuntiel  Gover,  a  Presbyterian 
nister,  was  bom  at  Rock  Run,  Hartford  Co.,  Md., 
3.  17,  1806.  He  received  a  good  academical  train- 
;;  be|^  th«  study  of  law,  but  afterwards  studied 
•iiliigy  in  the  Theological  Seroinar>'  at  Princeton, 
J. ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbyter}'  of 
Itimore  in  1829 ;  and  was  onlained  and  installed  pas- 
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tor  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  May  4,  1830.  In  1837  he  resigne<l  his  charge  and 
was  employed  as  an  agent  of  the  (xeneral  Assembly's 
Ikmnl  of  Domestic  Missions;  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Natchez,  Miss^,  where  he  continued  in  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  until  his  death,  Aug.  31, 1841.  Mr. 
Winchester  was  the  author  of  Companion  for  the  Sick 
(1833),  altered  from  Willison's  Afflicted  Man's  Compan- 
ion, with  additions :  —  Christum  Counsel  to  the  Hick 
{\mS)  i^A  Discourse  at  Oakhnd  College  (1838)  .—The 
Theatre  (Phila.  12mo) : — Importance  of  Family  Religion, 
urifh  Prayers  and  llyirtns  (1841,  12mo).  See  Sprague, 
.1  imals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit f  iv,  754 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
lirit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.). 

Winchester,  Thomaa,  D.D.,  a  learned  English 

divine,  was  bom  in  the  County  of  Berks  abont  the  be- 

I  ginning  of  the  18th  centur>'.    He  was  etlucated  at  Mag- 

;  dalen  College, Ox fonl ;  was  a  tutor  there  for  many  years; 

!  received  a  fellowship  in  1747;  became  rector  of  Applc- 

'  ton.  Berkshir(>,  in  17(U ;  held  for  some  veara  the  curacy 

of  Astley  Chapel,  near  Asbur>',  in  Warwickshire;  and 

died  May  17,  1780.     He  published  A   IHsseriation  on 

the  XVJJth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  etc. 

(1773> 

Winokelmann,  Joiiann,  a  Lutheran  theologian 

of  (tennany,  was  Inim  in  1551  at  Homburg,  in  Hesse. 

I  He  studied  at  diflft^rent  universities;  receive<t  the  de- 

:  gree  of  doctor  of  divinity  at  Basle  in  1581,  and  was  ai>- 

i  pointetl  court  preacher  at  Cassel  in  1582.     In  1592  he 

.  was  called  as  pn)fessor  of  theolog>'  to  Marburg;  in  1C07 

he  received  the  chair  of  theol(»gy  at  (jiessen,and  in  1612 

the  snperintendency  there.    He  died  Aug.  16, 1626.    He 

wrote  commentaries  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  the  gospels 

of  SS.  Mark  and  lAike,  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and 

(ialatians;  on  St.  Peter's  and  James  s  epistles,  and  on 

the  A|K>calypae.     He  also  wn)te  dissertations  on  differ- 

!  ent  passages  of  Scripture  and  on  theological  and  other 

!  subjects.     See  Freher,  Theatrvm  Erudtorum ;  Witte, 

,  MemoruK  Theologorum;  Jocber,  AUyenteincs  UeUhrUn- 

iMcikon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Winckler  (or  Winkler),  Joiianh,  one  of  th« 
most  faithful,  important,  and  judicious  of  the  friends  of 
S{)ener  (q.r.),  was  bom  July  13, 1642,  at  Oolzem,  near 
(irimma,  and  was  educated  at  Leipsic  and  Tubingen. 
He  had  become  aopiainte^l  with  Spener  before  he  en- 
I  tered  upon  his  first  {Mstorate  at  Hamburg  in  1671,  and 
received  ordination  at  his  hands.     In  1672  Winckler 
t>ecame  superintendent  at  Braubach;  1676,  court  preach- 
er at  Darmstadt;  1678,  pastor  at  Mannheim;  and  1679, 
.  sui>erintendent  at   Wertbeim.      He   had   already,  at 
Darmstadt,  begun  to  hold  private  devr>tional  meetings, 
su<:h  as  he  had  observed  to  t>e  a  useful  means  of  grace 
I  in  the  ministry  of  Spener  at  Frankfort,     (hi  Aug.  31, 
,  1684,  he  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  Spener,  cliosen 
,  chief  pastor  of  St.  MichaeVs  at  Hambui^,  and  that  city 
I  continued  afterwards  to  l)e  his  home  while  he  lived. 
I  S(K>n  after  his  settlement  in  Hamburg  (1686),  he  came 
int<}  controversy  with  Dr.  Joh.  Friedr.  Mayer,  pastor  of 
St.  Jacobi,  respecting  the  theatre,  which  Mayer  de- 
fended against  Winckler's  aspersions;  and  the  dispute 
was  renewed  with  greater  acrimony  when  Dr.  Schultz, 
the  senior  of  Hamburg,  submitted  a  formula,  madt;  bind- 
ing by  an  oath,  and  directed  against  all  fanatics,  to  the 
ministers  of  Hamburg  for  their  signature.     Winckler 
and  his  friends  Horb  and  Ilinckelmann  ((].  v.)  refused 
tf>  sign  the  paper,  and  various  theologians  in  other 
places,  among  them  Spener,  had  written  against  its 
adoptitm,  while  Mayer  became  its  impassioned  advocate. 
Winckler  altimately  felt  constrained  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  in  the  pulpit,  which  he  did  in  four  ser- 
mons delivered  April  25  to  May  16,  1698.      In  the 
course  of  the  dispute  Horb  was  expelled  from  the  city, 
but  Mayer  was  thoroughly  defeated.     An  amnesty  was 
secured'  in  June,  1694.    In  1699  the  death  of  SchulU 
transferred  the  office  of  senior  to  Winckler,  and  Mayer 
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chose,  in  consequence,  to  remove  to  Greifswald.   Winck- 
ler  died  April  5, 1705. 

Winckler  had  few  equals  as  a  preacher,  though  his 
sermons  are  difficult  to  read  by  reason  of  the  extraneous 
matter  inserted  when  they  were  prepared  for  the  press. 
Some  of  them  extend  over  one  hundred  pages,  and  are 
theological  treatises  rather  than  sermons.  He  was  emi- 
nent as  a  scholar  in  exegesis  and  Biblical  theology,  and 
had  A.  H.  Francke  for  his  pupil;  he  rendered  meritori- 
ous service  to  the  cause  of  eflucation  in  the  enlarging 
of  a  number  of  schools  and  the  founding  of  many  oth- 
ers. He  was  from  an  early  period  of  his  life  a  support- 
er of  the  principles  and  methods  of  Spener,  writing 
in  their  defence  Bedmktn  iiber  KriegnnaivfCa  Sytnphotte- 
sist  etc.  (llanau,  \ei9):^Antwort  avf  DiifelSs  grwulU 
ErOrterung  der  Frage  von  den  Privatzuaammenkunfitm 
(ibid.  1681):  — and  Sendtchreiben  an  Dr, //aruiekeniuin 
(Hamburg,  1G90);  but  he  was  not  a  blind  supporter  of  , 
Spener,  and  preser\'ed  an  independent  character  to  the  ; 
end,  as  is  illustrated  especially  by  his  judgment  in  the 
case  of  the  fanatical  Fraulein  v.  d.  Asseburg,  expressed 
in  SchrifimiUtigfs  Btdenken  (ibid.  1693).  Francke  pre- 
pared for  the  founding  of  the  Halle  Orphanage  at  Winck- 
ler's  bouse  in  1688;  and  in  the  name  year  Winckler 
drew  up  the  plan  for  a  Bible  Society,  and  began  its  work 
bv  the  issue  of  several  editions  of  the  Bible  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  himself  and  a  number  of  friends.  He  caused 
a  new  liturgy  and  hymn-lKM)k  to  be  prepared  for  the 
Church  of  Hamburg,  and  devised  a  systematic  plan  for 
examining  candidates.  See  (refTeken,  JoA.  Winckler  v. 
d.  I  Iamb.  Kirche  in  neiner  ZeUj  etc.  (ibid.  1684-1705: 
1861).— Herz<>g,  Real-Kncykhp,  s.  v. 

Winder,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  Dissenter, 
was  bom  at  Hutton  John,  in  the  parish  of  (rraystock, 
Cumberland,  May  15, 1693.  He  was  educated  at  Pen- 
ruddock  and  at  Whitehaven :  continued  his  studies  pri- 
vately in  Dublin  for  two  years ;  Ijecame  pastor  of  a  con- 
gregation at  Tunley,  T^ncashire,  and  was  ordained  in 
1716;  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  meeting  at  Castle  Hey, 
Liverpool,  in  1718,  where  he  continued  to  labor  until 
his  death.  Aug.  9,  1752.  He  is  knowji  to  the  liter- 
ary world  by  his  *Mngenious  and  elaborate  work," 
A  Critictd  and  ChronoU^ical  History  of  the  Rise^ 
Progress^  Declension^  and  Revival  of  Knowledge,,  Chief' 
ly  Religious^  in  Two  Periods  —  the  Period  of  Tra- 
dition^  from  A  dam  to  Moses ;  and  the  Perkfl  of  /y<rf- 
terSyjfrom  Moses  to  Christ  (1745).  A  second  edition 
appeared  in  1756,  with  Memoirs  of  his  life,  by  Key. 
(ieorge  Bronson,  D.D. 

Window  (usually  1''^^»  challon ;  Chald.  13,  Jtwr, 
Dan.  vi,  10;  Gr.  ^vpt\).  The  window  of  an  Oriental 
house  consists  generally  of  an  aperture  (as  the  word 
chaUdn  implies)  closed  in  with  lattice -work,  named  in 
Hebrew  by  the  terms  arvhbah  (Slfi'^X,  Ecclcs.  xii,3,  A.V. 
"window;"  Hos.  xiii,  3,  A.V.  "chimney"),  charakkim 
C^3"!?n,  Cant,  ii,  9),  and  eshndb  (SJ'rX,  Judg.  v,  28 ; 
Prov.  vii,  6,  A.V.  "casement"),  the  two  former  signify- 
ing the  interlaced  work  of  the  lattice,  and  the  third  the 
coolness  produced  by  the  free  current  of  air  through  it. 
Other  Heb.  terms  rendered  "  window"  are  ■^ri2C,  tsohar 
(Gen.  vi,  16;  a  light  or  opening  to  admit  it,  elsewhere 
"noon"),  and  C)pr,  shekeph  (1  Kings  vii,  5)  or  qip^S 
shakuph  (vi,  4 ;  vii,  4),  which  means  timbers  or  beams. 
Sec  Ark  ;  Temple. 

Glass  has  been  introduced  into  Eg>'pt  in  modem  times 
as  a  protection  against  the  cold  of  winter;  but  lattice- 
work is  still  the  usual,  and  with  the  poor  the  only,  con- 
trivance for  closing  the  window  (Lane,  Modem  Egypt. 
i,  29).  When  the  lattice-work  was  open,  there  appears 
to  have  l)ecn  nothing  in  early  times  to  prevent  a  |>erson 
from  falling  through  the  aperture  (Acts  xx,  9).  The 
windows  generally  look  into  the  inner  court  of  the  house, 
but  in  every  house  one  or  more  look  into  the  street,  and 
hence  it  is  possible  for  a  |)erBon  to  observe  the  approach 


of  another  without  being  himself  obser\'ed  (Judg.  v,  i^s^^ 
2  Sam.  vi,  16;  Prov.  vii,  6 ;  Cant,  ii,  9).    In  Egypt  tK^  * 
outer  windows  generally  project  over  the  doorway  (L^^ 
Modem  Egypt,  i,  27 ;  Came,  lAtters^  i,  94).    When  bo  ^  ^ 
abut  on  the  town-wall,  it  is  not  unusuml  for  them  to  k  ^   "'^ 
projecting  windows  surmounting  the  wall  and  loo^    .  ^ 
into  the  country,  as  represented  in  Conybeare  and  K^  '"^' 
son's  St,  Paul,  i,  124.    Through  such  a  window  the     ^'''" 
escaped  from  Jericho  (Josh,  ii,  15),  and  Paul  fnto^^    jP** 
mascus  (2  Cor.  xi,  33).     In  the  Talmud,  T^'rian     ^y 
dows  are  mentioned  {Baba  Rafhra,  iii,  6).     See  \jgff^ 
mann,  Ilebraer,  iii,  341  sq. ;  Oldermann,  De  Speci^i^_ 
bus  Vet*:rum  (Helmst.  1719).     See  House. 

Wine,  both  natural  and  artiHeial,  is  frequently  mnf 
tioned  in  the  Bible,  and  in  m(»dem  times,  especij/yr  ><> 
connecti<in  with  the  temperance  cause,  its  character  •n'^ 
use  have  l)een  a  subject  of  no  little  nor  always  temped' 
ate  controversy.     We  propose  here  to  treat  it  in  i*f* 
light  of  Scripture,  history,  and  morals,  unbiassed  hv  xW'^'  » 
disputes  into  which  leamefl  and  good  men  have  allow ^'"'''''^ 
themselves  to  fall  uptm  the  subject. 

I.  Bible  Terms. — The  pniduce  of  the  wine-press 
described  in  the  Hebrew  language  by  a  variety  of  woi 
indicative  either  of  the  quality  or  of  the  use  of  the  Ii 
uid.     It  mav  at  once  be  conceded  that  the  Hehi 
terms  translated  "  wine"  refer  occasionally  to  an  unfi 
mented  liquor;  but.  inasmuch  as  there  are  frequent 
lusions  to  intoxication  in  the  Bible,  it  is  clear  that  f« 
mented  li(iuors  were  also  in  common  use.     It  is  a 
obvious  that  the  Bible  generally  speaks  in  terms 
strong  condemnation  of  the  effects  of  wine;  but 
is  a  fair  question  whether  the  condemnation  is  i 
rather  directe<l  agaiiutt  intoxication  and  excess  t 
against  the  substance  which  is  the  occasion  of  "  ( 

excess. 

The  following  are  the  words  more  or  less  so  iiiiih  j^ 

in  the  A.  V.,  with  a  few  others  of  cognate  significa   _  ^/^ 
and  application. 

1.  Ydyin^  •j"'?  (A.  V.  invariably  "  wine,**  except  J  "^jdg. 
xiii,  14, «  vine ;"  Cant,  ii,  4,  "  banqueting'O.    This  ww  cy^ 
the  most  commonly  employed  in  the  Old-Test,  Scrr:^. 
ures  for  wine,  is  also  the  most  comprehensive,  inclu«lTD^^ 
like  the  corresponding  English  word,  wines  of  all  fiorts^ 
although  used  also  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to  denou^ 
red  wine. 

(1.)  It  is  etymologically  derived,  acconling  to 

■ 

nius,  fn)m  'p^,  an  unused  root,  having  the  force  of 
</»',  (Tstuendi ;  according  to  FtVrst,  from  'p*),  like  tlie  Ara- 
bic "pj,  Aeth,  •p'l,  Gr.  folvog,  "  et  sic  pom>  caeterid  in 
Unguis,  Arm.  gini ;  Lat.  rmum ;  £ng.  vine ;  Sept.  o7»^, 
atricoc*  yXcrroc***     It  has  been  the  current  opinion  that 
the  Indo-European  languages  borrowed  the  term  from 
the  Hebrews.   The  reverse,  however,  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  case  (Kenan,  Lang,  Sem,  i,  207),  and  the  word  has 
been  rcferretl  either  to  the  root  »re,  "  to  weave,"  whence 
come  viere^  rimen^  ritisj  vifta  (Pott,  Etym,  Forsch,  i,  120, 
230),  or  to  the  root  wan,  "  to  love"  (Kuhn,  Zeitsckr.f, 
rergl,  Sprachf,  i,  191, 192).     However  this  may  be,  the 
etymological  connection  and  substantial  identity  of  the 
above  Heb.,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  words  cannot  be 
doubted. 

(2.)  In  most  of  the  passages  in  the  Bible  where 
is  used  (83  out  of  138),  it  certainly  mt»x»  fermenly 
grajye-juice,  and  in  the  remainder  it  may  fairly  be  pre" 
sumed  to  do  so.     In  four  only  (Isa.  xvi,  10 ;  Jer.  xi,  10 — 
12;  1/am.  ii,  12)  is  it  really  doubtful.    In  no  passage  cad 
it  be  [Kisitively  shown  to  have  any  other  meaning.  The 
corresiK)nding  English  word  "wine"  properly  meana 
"  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape."    It  always  has  thii 
meaning,  except  when  exprnsly  modi6ed  by  the  imme- 
diate connection  in  which  it  is  used.     The  same  ia  trot 
of  its  equivalent  congeners — Greek,  oZvoc «  Latin,  rimm; 
German,  wein ;  French,  vm,  etc 

The  intoxicating  character  ofydym  in  general  is  plain 
from  Scripture.   To  it  are  attributed  the  **  darUj  flaib* 
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Ing  eye"  (Gen.  xlix,  12 :  A.  V.  "  red,"  but  see  Geseniufs 
Thatiur.  Append,  p.  89),  the  unbridled  ton^^ue  (  Prov. 
XX,  I ;  laa.  xxviii,  7),  the  excitement  of  the  spirit  (I'rov. 
xxxi,  G ;  Ilia,  v,  1 1 ;  Zech.  ix,  15 ;  x,  7),  the  enchained  af- 
fectiouft  of  its  votaries  (Hos.  iv,  11),  the  perverted  Judg- 
ment (Prov.  xxxi,  5;  Iwl  xxviii,  7),  the  indecent  ex- 
'Mx*ure  (Ilab.  ii,  15,  16),  and  the  sickneiw  resulting  from 
he  heat  {chemdh^  A.V,  ^'Uitiles")  of  wine  (llos.  vii.  r>\ 
W>  ill  actual  instances:  Noah  plantiMi  a  vineyard,  and 
Iruiik  of  the  yntfin  and  was  drnnkrH  ((ten.  ix,  *il ) :  Na- 
uil  ilrank  ydyin  and  was  rery  tlrnni-*-n  (1  Sam.  xxv,  3(i, 
iT)  ;  the  "drunkards  «»f  Ephraim"  wen»  "overcome  with 
'dyinT  (Isa.  xxviii,  1),  or  rather,  knocked  down,  or,  as 
xill  paraphrases  it,  '*  smitten,  beaten,  knocked  down 
vith  it  as  with  a  hammer,  and  laid  prostrate  on  the 
cmund.  where  they  lie  fixed  to  it,  not  able  to  rise." 
leremiah  says,  "  I  am  like  a  drunken  man,  and  like  a 
nan  whom  ydyin  hath  overcome"  (xxiti,  9). 

The  intoxicating  quality  ot ydyin  is  confirmed  by  Ral>- 
i>inical  testimony.  The  Mishna,  in  the  treatise  on  the 
Patiwover,  informs  us  that  four  cups  of  wine  were  poured 
out  and  blessed,  and  drunk  by  each  of  the  company  at 
the  eating  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  and  that  water  was 
also  mixed  with  the  wine,  because  it  was  considered  too 
Htrong  to  be  drunk  alone  (/ViiacAi»»,  vii,  l.H;  x,  1).  In 
Hierus.  Shabh.  (xi,  1)  we  rem),  "  It  is  commanded  that 
this  rite  be  [lerformed  with  red  wine ;"  Babylon.  Shabb, 
(Ixxvii,  1 ),  "Shan>n  wine  is  of  famous  report,  with 
which  they  mix  two  parts  of  water;"  Babylon.  Bicra- 
choth  (fol.  1),  "Their  wine  ("p"^)  was  verj'  strong,  and 
not  fit  for  drinking  irithout  beiny  mixed  with  ictiter."^ 
The  CSeroara  adds,  "The  cup  of  blessing  is  not  to  be 
blessed  untU  if  t>  mixed  with  water;"  the  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud »avs,  **  It  liccame  a  man  noblv  to  entertain  his  wife 
and  children  (at  the  Passover),  that  at  this  feast  they 

might  be  merry  with  wine"  ("p"^).  To  meet  the  objec- 
tion How  can  int^ixicAtion  be  hindered?  the  rabbins 
replied,  "  Because  wine  l)etween  eating  does  not  intoxi- 
cate a  roan"  (llieri»s.  TahiL),  See  I)r,  Tattaw!»  Reply 
to  a  PamphleJ  by  Her.  W,  Ritchie  on  the  ificriptHre  Tetti- 
many  agfunut  lutoxinifiny  Winej  p.  8.  9. 

But,  although  usually  intoxicating,  yet  it  was  not 

>n1y  permitted  to  be  drunk,  but  was  also  used  for  sacre<I 

purposes,  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  blessing.     Thus,  in  Ja- 

2«ib'rt  blessing  on  Judah,  "His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  yd- 

yifi,  and  his  u*eth  white  with  milk"  (tien.  xlix,  12).    8o 

in  G<m1*s  pn»mise  to  restore  his  people  to  their  own  land, 

"  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  my  people  .  .  .  and 

they  shall  plant  vineyards  and  drink  the  ydyin  thereof" 

(Amos  iv,  19).     "  Drink  thy  ydyinj'  says  the  preacher, 

**  with  a  merry  heart,  for  <rod  now  acccpteth  thy  works" 

^Ei'cles.  ix,  7).     The  Nazarite,  at  the  expiration  of  his 

vow,  was  |>ermittetl  to  drink  ydyin  (Numb,  vi,  l.'{-2()); 

the  Israelites  were  permitted  to  drink  ydyin  at  their 

feasts  (Dent,  xiv,  24-2C) ;  ydyin  was  use<l  in  the  sacred 

service  of  Jehovah,  l)eing  poure<l  out  as  a  drink-offering 

to  him  (Exod.  xix,  44);  Lev.  xxiii,  l.S;  Numb,  xv,  5). 

Hence,  it  not  only  "  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man" 

(Psa.  civ,  15),  but  also  **cheereth  lM>th  <><mI  and  man" 

(Judg.  ix,  13) ;  its  cheering  effects  being  symbolically 

transfcrretl  to  the  Divine  Being. 

8ome,  indeed,  have  argued  from  these  passages  that 
ydyin  could  not  always  have  been  aUrohoIic.  But  this 
is  liegging  the  question,  and  that  in  defiance  of  the  facts. 
Although  invariably  fermented,  it  was  not  always  prop- 
erly inebriating,  and  in  most  instances,  doubt  If»s.  was 
but  slightly  alcoholic,  like  the  rin  ordiruiire  of  France, 
or  our  own  cider, 

2.  TirAtA,  ^ain-'FI  (fien.  xxvii,  28-38:  Numb,  xviii, 
12;  DeuL  vii,  13;  xi,  14:  xii,  17;  xiv,  2^):  xviii.  A: 
xxviii,  5;  xxxiii,  28;  Judg.  ix,  13;  2  Kings  xviii.  32; 
2  Chron.  xxxi,  5;  xxxii,  28:  Neh.  v,  11 ;  x,  37.  I*sa. 
iv,  7;  Isa.  xxxi,  17;  Ixii,  8;  Jcr.  xxxi,  12;  Hos.  ii.8,9, 
22;  vii,  14;  Joel  ii,  19,  24;  rendered  "new  wine"  in 
Neh.  x,  39;  xiii,  6, 12;  Prov.  iii,  10;  laa.  xxiv,  7;  Ixv, 
8;    HoA.  iv,  11;   ix,  2;    Joel   i,  10;    Hag.  i,  11;  Zech. 


I  ix,  17 ;  "  sweet  wine,"  in  Mic.  vi,  16),  properly  sig- 
1  nifies  miLtfy  the  freshly  pressed  juice  of  the  grape  (the 
!  y\fVKOi\  or  sweet  wine  of  the  Greeks,  rendered  "new 
j  wine"  in  Aci«  ii,  13).  The  word  (rendered  in  the  Sept. 
I  by  three  distinct  terms,  (hi/oc,  pw^^  fii^vofia)  occurs 
I  sometimes  in  ctmnection  with  ^a^in,  sometimes  with  oil, 
and  st>metimcs  with  words  denoting  the  edible  imxluc- 
!  tions  of  the  earth. 

I  CI.)  Etvmi>lo;jioallv. /iVfW/  is  n^uflllv  rrferred  to  the 
j  HMit  yiirdsh,  'i***.  "  t^»  ^*'t  iHiiiM'Ksitin  of,"  applied  i«» 
wine  on  account  of  its  inebriating  qualities,  whereby 
it  tfet«  pinuejuiitH  of  the  brain.  So  Gesenius, "  Mustuin, 
novum  vinum  ita  dictum  quia  inebriat.  cerebrum  (»ccu- 
pat"  (7'AM«iwr.  p.  rt3.S):  and  Flirst,  "Mustum  uvis  ex- 
pressum,  A.  V.  *r^^,  ocirnpare,  acfpiirere,  ct)mparare" 
(Concord,  p.  525,  2).  But  according  to  Bythner,  as 
(pioted  by  Lees  (  Tirmh,  p.  52),  it  refers  to  the  vine  aa 
lieing  R  po9gejt,tion  (Kar  t^o;^i/i/)  in  the  eyes  of  the  He- 
brews. Neither  of  these  explanations  is  wholly  satis- 
factory, but  the  s(K;ond  is  less  so  than  the  first,  inas- 
much as  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Hebrews 
attached  such  pre-eminent  value  to  the  vine  as  to  place 
it  on  a  par  with  landed  property,  which  is  designated 
by  the  cognate  tenns  yerushthdh  and  moranhdh.  Nor 
do  we  see  that  any  valuable  conclusion  could  be  drawn 
from  this  latter  derivation;  for,  assuming  its  correct- 
ness, the  <|uestion  would  still  arise  whether  it  was  on 
account  of  the  natural  or  the  manufactured  product  that 
such  store  was  set  on  the  vine. 

(2.)  As  to  the  exclusively  liquid  character  of  the 
sulmtance  denoted,  both  ydyin  and  tiroxh  are  occasion- 
ally connect e<l  with  expressions  that  would  apply  prop- 
erly to  a  fruit ;  the  former,  for  instance,  with  verbs  sig- 
nificant of  ffdtheritif/  (Jer.  xl,  10, 12)  and  yrowing  (Psa. 
civ,  14, 15) ;  the  latter  with  yniheriny  (Isa.  Ixii,  9,  A.  V. 
"brought  it  together"),  treading  (Mic.  vi,  15),  and 
H'ifheriny  (Isa.  xxiv.  7 ;  Joel  i,  10).  So,  again,  the  for- 
mer is  used  in  Numb,  vi,  4,  to  define  the  particular  kind 
of  tree  whc»se  prrMlncts  were  forbidden  to  the  Nazarite, 
viz.  the  "pendulous  shoot  of  the  vine;"  and  the  latter 
in  Judg.  ix,  13,  to  denote  the  product  of  the  vine.  It 
should  be  ol)ser\*et1,  however,  that  in  most,  if  not  all, 
the  passages  where  these  and  similar  expressions  occur 
there  is  something  to  denote  that  the  fruit  is  reganled 
not  simply  as  fruit,  but  as  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
wine  is  manufactured.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  P^  civ, 
15,  and  Judg.  ix,  13,  the  cheering  effects  of  the  product 
are  noticed,  and  that  these  are  more  suitable  to  the  idea 
of  wine  than  of  fruit  seems  self-evident :  in  one  passage, 
indeed,  the  A.  V.  connects  the  expression  "  make  chet>r- 
ful"  with  bread  (Zech.  ix,  17);  but  this  is  a  mere  mis- 
translation, the  true  sense  of  the  expression  there  used 
l)eing  to  nourish  or  make  to  groir.  So,  again,  the  tread- 
r  ing  of  the  grape  in  Mic.  vi,  15  is  in  itself  conclusive  as 
to  the  pregnant  sense  in  which  the  term  tironh  is  used, 
even  if  it  were  not  subsetjuently  implied  that  the  effect 
of  the  treading  was,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  to 
pnuluce  the  ydyin  which  was  to  !«  drunk.  In  Isa. 
ixii,  9,  the  object  of  the  gathering  is  clearly  conveyed 
by  the  notice  of  drinking.  In  Isa.  xxiv,  7,  the  tiroah, 
which  withers,  is  paralleled  with  ydyin  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing verses.  lastly,  in  Ixv,  8,  the  nature  of  the 
tirtUh^  which  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  cluster  of  the 
gra()es,  is  not  obscurely  indicated  by  the  subsefpient 
eulogium, "  a  blessing  is  in  it."  That  the  terms  "  vine" 
and  ''wine"  should  be  thus  interchanged  in  ()oeticAl 
language  calls  for  no  explanation.  We  can  no  more 
infer  from  such  instances  that  the  Hebrew  terms  mean 
gntpeji  U9  fruit  than  we  could  infer  the  same  of  the 
\  I^atin  rin»m  because  in  some  two  or  three  passages 
(Plautus,  Trin,  ii,  4,  125:  Varro,  Ikt  Ling.  Lat.  iv,  17; 
Cato,  /)e  Re  Rusfitxi,  c.  147)  the  term  ia  tnmiferred  to 
the  grape  out  of  which  wine  is  made. 

Aloreover,  tirosh  generally  follows  "com  "  in  the  trip- 
!  let  "corn,  wine,  and  oil,"  and  hence  the  term  applied  to 
I  the  oonsumption  of  com  is  carried  on,  in  aooordanM 


\ 
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with  the  graroroatical  figure  zeugma,  to  the  other  mem-  expansive,  penetrating  principle.     It  is,  however,  in- 
here of  the  clause,  as  in  Deut,  xti,  17.     In  the  only  pas-  consistent  with  Job  xxxii,  19,  where  the  distension  i^ 
sage  where  the  act  of  consuming  tit-osh  alone  is  noticed  described  as  occurring  even  in  not  bottlee^     It  is  v 
(Isa.  Ixii,  «,  9)  the  verb  is  thathdh  (nnr ),  which  con-  likely  that  new  wine  was  preserved  in  the  sUie  of  musife^^ 
suntlv  indicates  the  act  of  drinking  {e.  g.  Gen.  ix.  21 ;  ^Y  Pl«^>»K  >'„»"  J*"  «'  ^'^  and  then  bunding  it  i^ 

xxiv;22;  Kxod.vii,21;  Ruth  ii,9),and  is  the  general  ^J«  «^^^-     »f  ^*  ^^"^^^  ^  >"*^»!»*^  ^  undersiao- 

, .     ,     .,.      ,  ,,  /^«^v  •..,..      *     r  tne  passages  above  quoted  as  refemng  to  wme  draw   ; 

term  combined  with  akal  (5?X)  m  the  jmnt  act  of  ^^  ^«  ^^^  fermentation  was  complete,  either  f^-^Z?" 

"oating  and  drinking"  (e.g.  1  Sam.  xxx,  IG;  Job  i,  4;  immediate  use,  or  for  the  purpose  of  forming  it  in.^;^« 

Kccles.  n,  24).      We  can  find  no  confirmation  for  the  g^g^t  wine  after  the  manner  described  bv  the  Geopoi-^2^t< 

sense  of  sfickuiff  assigned  to  the  term  by  Dr.  Lees  {Ti-  writers  (vii,  19).     The  presence  of  the'gM-bubble,    ^^'^it 

ntsh,  p.  61) :  the  passage  quoted  m  support  of  that  sense  ^g  ^he  Hebrews  termed  it,  ♦*  the  eve"  that  sparkled       ^-  % 

<J!?*-/^^^»?>  Implies  at  all  events,  a  kind  of  sucking  ^y^^         ^p^^  ^jj  g^^  ^„  one  of  the  tokens  of  ^T^  "» 
allied  to  dnnking  rather  than  to  eating,  if  mdeed  the  .  :•      u     •       ..  •         i  j  .i.  ^  fcr 

e  A  •  \'      u       .  .u  ;       J    •        f  menution  having  taken  place,  and  the  same  effect  ^  ^* 

sense  of  dnnking  be  not  the  more  correct  rendering  of  .      ,.   ,  .     \^  ..  ir^ 

the  term.     An  argument  has  been  drawn  against  the  ^^'^  possibly  implied  in  the  name  ckemer  C'W).  «• 

usual  sense  assigned  to  tiroshj  from  the  circumstance        The  testimony  of  the  rabbins  is  to  the  same  «1^^^ 

that  it  is  generally  connected  with  "com,"  and  there-  They  say, "  Tirdah,  CII'^P,  is  new  wine;  the  liquc ;^  ^ 

fore  implies  an  oiiible  rather  than  a  drinkable  subeUnce.  the  grains  first  pressed  out,  which  easily  Ukte  pc^^*^ 

The  very  opposite  conclusion  may,  however,  be  drawn  gion  of  the  mind  of  man"  {Sanhedr,  Ixxvi,  1).        ^ 

from  I  his  circumstance ;  for  it  may  be  reasonably  urged  tj,ou  abuse  it,  thou  shalt  be  poor ;  if  thou  rightly  ct*. 

that  in  any  enumeration  of  the  materials  needed  for  ..        »ij-i*  k^  head"  (Yomu  Ixxvi  21     A^ain  i^'^ 

man's  sup^rt,  -meat  f "J  drink"  would  be  specified  (,^^^  "Wherefore  is  it  cklled  tirashf     Beciu*^ 

rather  than  several  kinds  of  the  former  and  none  of  the  ^^^  ^^^  ^„^„  ^  j,  ^^^  ^  ,,     g^j,  L,  the  /a^ 

latter.     "  Bread  and  water'  occur  together  very  often  ^.^^^^  ^^ ^^^^  rabbins,"  who  oilght  to  know  something 

th^if'a  W^r*  '''''''  ""^  ^^^"  ''''"  hinguage."     In  accordance  with  thit.  thT^ 

rr'L  1!     11  V  V  •    •      1    *u  Targumists  Onkelos  and  Jonathan    render  tirdik,  "^"^ 

1  here  arc,  finallv,  passages  which  seem  to  implv  the  **   .  . .  ,  .      .  ^ 

actual  manufacture  of  firM  by  the  same  process  by  ^""^^  *"«^"««  ^^  »<*  occurrence  (except  in  three  ci 

which  wine  was  ordinarily  made.     For,  not  to  insist  on  ^h^re  there  is  no  word,  or  the  word  for  vineyard), 

the  probability  that  the'**  bringing  together,"  noticed  the  word  'iion,  chamar  (see  Tatum.T^^jr,  p.  5, 6). 

in  Isa.  Ixii,  9  would  not  appropriately  apply  to  the  col-        8.  Chetner,  irn  (from  "^rn,  a8tuarH,/trlmU),tx  i 

lecting  of  the  fruit  in  the  wine-vat,  we  have  notice  of  ..    nu«^A^  #•  ™  'Ik^^ji^  •s*^Jl  /c^...    '  \  '  \ 

.u    mT      j-     »»  •  ■  *•         -^uV*  -1-    nf       'IK  Its  t-haldee  form,  cAamar,  Hisn  (.Sept.  oti'oc,  raXoc), 

the  "treading"  III  connection  with  ^iro«A  in  Mic.  vi,  15,  ,^    .  .         V,         -"',,.         „     . 

and  a^aiii  of  the  •*  overflowing"  and  the  "  bursting  out"      ^»""™  *  fervcndo  et  fermenuuido  dictum    (Ooenn 

or  the  tirosh  in  the  vessels  or  lower  vat  (Zp^,yekeb,  Tfiesaur.  p,  493).     The  word  occurs  eight  time»-twic 

Sept.  viro\ijviov\  which  received  the  must  iiom  the  .I>^"t- ^^^u,  14;  I«:.^xvii,  2)  m  its  Hebrew  and  « 

proper  press  (Prov.  iii,  10;  Joel  ii,  24).    This,  accord-  ^•"«»  (^'-'"*  ^»'  ^^  ^'»'  ^^5  J>*n-  ^»  >»  2,  4,  23)  in  i 

ing  to  the  author  »)f  TirSsh  Lo  Ydyin,  is  an  "  image  of  Chaldee  form.     In  Deut  xxxu,  14  it  u  (in  the  A.  V, 

abundance;"  the  "vats piled  vp  with  fruits  jjo/mW  that  »fter  the  Vulg.)  treated  as  an  adjective,  and  render 

what  was  put  on  would  roll  off  to  the  yround,  because  "  pure"— "  the />tf  re  blood  of  the  grape,"  instead  of  "t 

they  could  hold  no  more !"  (p.  54).  blood  of  the  grape— wine,"  chhner.    The  rabbina  call  i 

(3.)  As  to  the  intoxicating  character  of  this  drink,  "  pure  or  neat  wine"  (i.  e.  no  water  being  mixed  wii 

the  allusions  to  its  cffecU  are  confined  to  a  single  pas-  the  juice  of  the  grape),  "because  it  disturfoa  the  h 

sage,  but  this  a  most  decisive  one,  viz.  Hos.  iv,  11,  »nd  the  brain"  (Tattam).     They  regarded  ckAmer  i 

"  Whore«lom  and  wine  {tfdyin),  and  new  wine  {tiroth)  '«'>5M  "  as  equivalent  terms."    This  pure,  powerful  wii»  « 

take  away  the  heart."  where  tirosh  appears  as  the  cli-  was  permitted  to  the  Israelites  (Deut.  xxxii,  14) ;  ttm^if 

max  of  eligrossing  influences,  in  immediate  connection  »»  spoken  of  with  approbation  by  Isaiah, "  In  that  darr 

with  ifdyin,  sing  ye  unto  him,  A  vineyard  of  red  wine  (fkhner') ;  i. 

The  inevitable  impression  produced  on  the  mind  by  a  the  Lord,  do  keep  it"  (xxvii,  2,  8).     Cyrus  and  Art* 

general  review  of  the  above  notices  is  that  both  ydyin  xerxes  commanded  that  chimer  should  be  given  to  tb« 

and  tirosh,  in  their  ordiuar>'  and  popular  acceptation,  people  of  Israel  "for  the  service  of  the  God  of  heavea*- 

referred  to  fermented,  intoxicating  wine.     In  the  con-  (Ezra  vi,  9). 

demiiaturv  passages  no  exception  is  made  in  favor  of        4.  Shekdr,  "12123  (from  "^SO,  inebriar^  te ;  Sept  <n'- 

any  other  kind  of  liquid  passing  under  the  same  name,  «pa,  olvog,  fidvifftaj  fii^;  Vulg.iwmm),  is  ""temetMm, 

but  not  invested  with  the  same  dangerous  qualities,  an  inebriating  drink,  whether  wine  prepared  or  disc illea 

Nor,  again.  Ill  these  passages  is  there  any  decisive  con-  f^om  barley  or  from  honey  or  from  dates  (Gesenioa. 

demnation  of  the  substance  itself,  which  would  enforce  ta^.,,,.,  „  xaaiw      a^  i?ii--.«.  -k a^    u  C^ 

the  conclusion  that  elsewhere  an  unfermented  liquid  l^T7'^\^^^\   So  FUrtt,who  adds, "or  any  other 

must  be  understood.     The  condemnation  must  be  un-  ^'°^  °^  intoxicating  dnnk  comprehended  under  the 

derstood  of  excessive  use  in  any  case:  for  even  where  "■"'^  ^'^'^  ffucipiav,"    Jerome  says,"Sicera  pDC)  He- 

this  is  not  expressed,  it  is  implie<l ;  and  therefore  the  ^"W)  sermone  omnia  potio,  quae  inebriare  potest,  aivc 

instances  of  wine  being  drunk  without  any  reproof  of  ilia  quae  frumento  conficitur,  sive  pomorum  auooo,  ant 

the  act  may,  with  as  great  a  pn^bability,  imply  the  quum  favi  decoquuntur  in  dulcem  et  barbaram  potio- 

moderate  use  of  an  intoxicating  beverage,  as  the  use  nem,  aut  palmarum  fructua  exprimuntor  in  liquorem 

of  an  uniiitoxicating  one.  coctisque  frugibus  aqua  pinguior  colorator  {Ep.  ad  Ne^ 

The  notices  of  fermentation  arc  not  very  decisive,  potianuni).     In  the  A.  V.  the  word  is  once  rendeied 


has  been  suggested  that  the  object  of  placing  the  wine  11 ;  and  the  passages  cited  below).    Onkeloa,  On  A  vaift. 

in  bottles  was  to  prevent  fermentation, but  that  in  "the  xxvUi^  7,  calls  it  "old  wine."    Rabbi  Solomon,  labbt 

case  of  old  bottles  fermentation  might  ensue  from  their  Eleasar,  Aben  -  Ezra,  and  others  call  it  **  intoxkatiiig 

being  impregnated  with  the  fermenting  substance"  ( Tt-  wine."     "The  word  means  strong  drink, from  whaterer 

roshy  p.  Go).     This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  state-  substance  made"  (TatUm).     It  was  used  as  a  drink-of^ 

roent  in  Matt,  ix,  17,  but  it  detracts  from  the  spirit  of  fering  in  the  service  of  God  (Numb.  xxviii,7),  and 

the  comparison  which  implies  the  presence  of  a  strong,  notwithstanding  its  bigUy  intoxicattDg  property, 


by  connecling  Ibe   bituings  iindi^r  [he  flgure  ol 


■eLcee,  H' 


nitted  to  th(  Isnelilcs  (DeuL  xiv,  26).     See  Drrie,  Itaur.  p.  1444).    It  ii  UMtd  oT  w 

A  vain  MIempt  bu  be«n  mi 
■rord  etfniulogically  «itb  mgur 
at  Lbe  de«r«L  evidence  to  the  i 
meet,  >ioiwnKixiaitiii(|!  nyrup  (* 
Hard  u  employed  in  the  following  pBi9iia( 
miniwT  ta  tu  show  deciiively  th>t  ii  deiiu 
cuing  drink :  Lev.  x,  9,  where  (he  prieau 
[o  driiik  wiiie  or  ihekar  when  they  go  in 
ntcle;  ISam.  i,  16,  where  Hann*h,charga 
oinev  by  Eli,  replica  it  ia  not  •» — "  I  hat 
Uierwiiiennr«ArWr;"  PxLbcix.ia.wheTi 
eamplaina,"!  wati  the  aong;  oT  the  drinlu 
[A,V,"drunluinta");  Prov.  xi,  I,'  "    ' 
iktkdr  ia  ragiiiK,  ami  whoaoever  ia 

kings 


in  the  face  winea  on  the  lee«,*Aniiarjiii,  well  reSiwd  (D'p^Jia,  6t/- 
lat  It  waa  ■  \ifaleii—\.  e.  "vinum  vetui  et  DobiliaaitDum  a  liecibui 
irk,).  The  'purgatnin"(Ge»HiiiiB),or"cmiir«ieibtt»ae(valiini  (He- 
■s  m  ancb  a  f^nwein),  quod  dcrFcaiiiin  et  clarificatum  in  cimvivjia 
nan  niloxi-  opjp,riB  apponilur"  (Furat,  Concord,  p.  117").  The 
'•'  ^"bidden  ^iini  ii  lueil  of  le«a,  according  to  •mne,  "frum  their 
I  the  laber-  pftBen-ing  the  atrength  and  HaTor  of  wine"  (Alexaii- 
*'  ""  .  der);  according  to  others  aa"  id  c|uad  ad  ultimum  luque 
et  remanel — r»cea,  utpote  qiue  in  imo  rail* 

spuken  of  approvingly  in  the  laa(^it«d  paa- 


)  drink 


A,hUk6h,  T 


lor  for  prince*  tktk^r,  teat  ibey  drink  and  forget  the 
aw;"  Isa.  T,  22, "  Woe  unto  them  (hat  are  mighty  to 
rink  wine,  and  men  of  strength  to  mingle  iheiSr;" 
:xvUi,  I,  "They  alao  hare  erred  through  wi 
hrough  thekSr  are  out  of  the  way :  the  print 

iroptwt  have  erred  through  thtkSr,  they  are  awallnwed  '  has  '•  Hagons,"  "  Hagona 
ip  of  wine,  they  are  nnt  of  the  way  through  ihilcSr  -"  -  .... 

ixix,  9,  "They  are  dnmken,  but 
tafcger,  but  not  with  thtkdr^'" 
G.  'Alii,  Q^O-  (from  C3?,  ro  tmiJ:    fiept.  vSpt 


^  (SepL  Xayavo%'  arit  rtjyavovt 

Ttjifia^  dfiopiT^i — i.  e.  a  cake  from  the  frying-pan,  a 

baked  cake,  a  sweet  cake— ia  a  variation  of  rendering 

truly.     The  Targ.  of  JonsEhan  on  Exod.  xvi,  81  uaca 

■^■■jiOilbKfortheHeh.  n-'n-'p¥,aH«lcaite,    Thetnnft- 

Judaica  is  H-^Xini  S^~i.iju  of  viae.    TheA.V. 

!").    The  plural  of  the 

line  and  feminine  formh 

;  they   crilio  are  pretty  generally  aji;reed  tl 

I  note  wine  or  any  other  di '   '    ' 


prepared  from  dried  grapes,  or  raiains  pressed  or  corn- 
lot,  /li^;  farg.  r*^'3  ^'cn,  "pure  I  pacml  into  a  certain  form.     Cakea  of  this  kind  are 
do,  ronatuqi"),  -is  matl.  that  which    men'ioned  aa  delicacies  with  which  the  we»ry  and  lan- 
'      '1  are  refreshed  (3  Sam.  vl,  19;  I  Cbron.  xvi,  3; 
t.  ii,  5),  ami  were  offered  in  sacriBce  to  idols  (llua. 
1).     They  differed  from  p»i:X,  i.e.  grapea  dried  but 
..  .  compacted  into  the  funn  of  cakea;  and  also  from 
riKI,  I.  e.  figa  pressed  into  cakes."     So  (Jescnius,  who 
derives  the  word  from  SICK,  lo  proa,  although  Gins- 
burg  would  derive  it  from  a  umilar  fonn  denoting  to 
bunt.     The  eviitence  seem*  in  favor  of  a  cake,  especial- 
ly a  grape  cake,  in  which  latter  senae  it  certainly  occiiii 
in  Hoe.  iii,  l,where,  bowerer.  it  is  written  more  folly, 
or  rather  with  the  addition  of  0^237,  jfrn/iFj,  which  Alia 
up  its  meaning,  CSJ?  *<d^K=cajbni  ^grapei.     Dr. 
Tattam,  resting  on  the  authority  of  rabblm  whom  b« 
,.    quotes,  seems  inclined  to  abide  by  tlie  rendering  of  tba 
V.  (see  Sfj'fy,  p.  IS,  H).     See  Cakk. 
10.  Three  other  words  may  here  be  noticed.    yOn, 
(^    chduieU  (BepL  Hot,  but  in  Prov.  x,  IS  o/t^i,  i.  e.  snur 
and'par-    pup";  •>  tbe  Syr.;  Vulg.  nMlum;  A.  V.  "  vinegar," 
ightly ).  occur*  Ave  times.     This,  it  appear*,  was  ob- 
lined  either  from  ydyni  or  liridr  (Numb,  vi,  3),  and 
taa  useil  by  those  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the  Held  lo 
[iften  and  render  more  palatable  the  dry  bread  which 
armed  the  food  of  the  reapers  (Ruth  n,  14).     It  was 
beverage,  probably  mtxetl  with  wat( 


vine;"  Vulg.  "  dulcedo,  ronaturo"), 

s  expressed  from  grapeii  by  treading,  or  from  pome-  ' 
(ranaies  (Geaenius,  Tiaaur,  p.  1054).  Henderson  says, ' 
'ByO^pS  is  meant  the/re«*  m'iK,or  juice  of  the  grape  i 
IT  other  frail  which  has  just  been  prturd  out,  and  ia  re-  ■ 
narkahle  for  ita  aweet  flavor  and  ita  freedom  from  in- 
uxicating  qnaliliea"  (  Connnrnl,  on  Jotl  i,  G ).  Its  ex- 
nction  from  pomegranates  is  referred  to  in  Cant.viii, 

iDated  in  laa.  xlix,  %  "They  shall  be  drunken  wilh 
Iheir  own  blood  as  with  sweet  wine"  (luia);  Joel  i,  5, 
'Awake,  ye  drunkards,  and  weep  .  .  .  because  of  the 
MW  wine  (<uU),  for  it  ia  cut  off  from  your  mouth."  It 
«  promised  by  God  as  a  b1es»ng  (Joel  iii,  I',  IS;  Amos 
1.18). 

6.  Svii,  tab  (from  X3D, /mfiiri',  idque  inlemperan- 
■us,  gargitaril,  to  ilrtnk  lo  excess,  to  lope  [Geaenius, 
rkrtaur.  p.  932];   Sept.  oJcoti  Vulg.  rwnm),  oc< 
mlv  in  three  places  ([sa.  i,  'ii,  "wine;"  Hoa.  tv, 
■drink;"  Nab.  i.  10,"drunken-) 

tcipte  often— the  latter  lo  denote  drunk,  a  drunkard,  a 
oper.  Gesenius  renders  the  linun  in  Isa.  i,  22  riiuni, 
lul  in  Hoa.  iv,  IK  eonipatiilio,  a  drinking-bout,  a  carouse ; 
t.  Henderwin.  Uathc,  mo.  'Hie  Kept,  niual  have  follow 
■A  a  various  reailiiiic  in  this  place.  ^M,  then,  means 
nme  (or  perhain  any)  kiiiil  nf  inuixlcaling  drink. 

7.  .U'ft,  TIP'S  (frHii  Ti5^,  lo  »ir,<a  mingle),  ia  wine 
nixed  with  water  or  animatic*  (Sepl.  cipnAfuii  Vulg. 

.nra(Psa.  Ix]       


(Nub 


which  c 


uuld  n 


«).      It  01 


n  Prov.  X 


highly  apiceil. 


);  Isa.  1: 

I  improve  its  Havor  i 

-.     See  below. 

e.  ahtmarin,  D^7'S3  (from  "B:^.  In  krrp.  preserve. 
y  up;  Sept.  rppjinv,  #i'iXny/ja.  Snia:  Vnlg../my». 
•ndtmia;  A.V.  "leea,"  "dregs,"  ■■"    ' 


Iways  in  the  plural.     It  is  used 
«th  oflee.  and  of  wIm  preserved  on  the  lees;  of  1^    'A^'g^^i^mi\»Uh\^Zi^k7^"byZ'ZZyZ^ 
■sa.  Ixxv,  8;  Jer.  xlviii.  11 ;  Zeph.  i,  Ii,  in  all  which    VisioAB. 


drink,  and  was  usnl  unlv  bv  the  poorer  classes  (llaut. 
Mil.  (.Tor.  iii,  2,  28).  In  Matl.  xivii,  94  our  binl  is 
said  tu  have  bad  vinegar  mingled  with  gall  udered  to 
him  to  drink  when  iin  the  cnm.  Hark  (xv,28)  says  it 
was  wine  mingled  with  myrrh ;  Luke  that  it  was  vine- 
gar offered  by  the  soldieii  in  mockery  (xxiii,  36);  and 
John  that  it  was  vinegar  (xix,  2Sy.  Possibly  these  ac- 
counts refer  in  two  scparaie  occurrences — the  one  an  act 
of  cruelty  un  the  part  of  [he  soldiers,  who,  in  response  to 
our  Lord's  exclamation, "  1  thirst,"  offered  him  some  of 
iheir  own  pairu ;  the  other  an  act  of  intended  kindness, 


e  sense;  in  the  second 
ind  diird,  the  form  of  expression  is  provertnal.  being 
ised  of  iridividuals  and  oatiotis— "  de  iia  qui  desidea,  i  ' 


{dilla,  metaphora  ■  vino  petita.  quod  d 
itum  fiecibus  supeijadct  et  intaetuni 
alidius  til  vinum  odnrqiie  fragrantior"  (fiesenius,  TAr-  j 


Amibim,  CajS  (A.V."wine"  in  Ho*,  iii,  I;  else- 
here  correctly  "grapes").     See  Grape. 

y-flfb,  ap:  (A.  V.  "  wine"  in  Deut  xvi,  IS;  eise- 
liere  correcily  "press").     See  Wiira-PBRSa. 

II.  In  the  New  Test,  several  word*  are  employed  d*. 
Ming  wine. 
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(L.)  07i/oc,  compreheiiding  every  sort  of  wiue.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^"®  grow  spoutaoeously  in  such  abundance 

(2.)  rXtr/cuc. sweet, or  ''new  wine,"  which, as  well  as  and  excellence  as  in  the  region  of^Vrarat,  in  Armenia, 

the  former,  seems,  from  the  use  made  of  it  (Acts  ii,  13),  and  the  Eastern  Poutus;  but,  no  doubt,  the  culture  of  the 

to  signify  wine  of  an  intoxicating  quality.  "These  men  vine  was  of  remote  antiquity,  invented  by  one  nation 

are  full  of  new  wine,"  to  which  charge  Peter  replies,  and  spread  to  other  countries;  for  thus  only  can  the  re- 

*'  These  men  are  not  drunken  as  ye  suppose"  (v,  15),  al-  markable  circumstance  be  accounted  for  that  wine  bean 

though  Dr.  Lees's  interpretation  is  fairly  admissible  that  the  same  name  in  almost  all  Eastern  and  Western  na- 

the  language  is  that  of  mocker}*,  as  if  we  should  say  of  tions''  (Kalisch,  On  Gen,  ir,  20, 21).     *'  It  noay  be  added 

a  drunken  man,  He  has  taken  too  much  water.     The  that  the  Egyptians  attributed  the  manufacture  of  wine 

ffltukos  was  the  fruit  of  the  grape,  so  kept  as  to  preserve  to  Osiris,  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  to  Bacchus,  ther 

its  sweetness,  "  perhaps  made  of  a  remarkably  sweet,  Romans  to  Saturn"  (t&td).     See  Vine. 
small  grape,  which  is  understood  by  the  Jewish  exposi-       The  second  notice  of  wine  is  in  the  history  of  Lot_^ 

torstobemeant  bywreit  nib.Gen.  xlix,  ll),or«>-  ^^ose   daughters  « made   their    father   drink    wine^ 

rekdh  (ns-lb,  Isa.  v,  2),  and  still  found  in  Svria  and  (^"^^'l'  *»  "^^J"^  *^"«  •^"HJ^  intoxicated  (Gea. 
A    u-  "  /liV    J   /I     ^^    ••   1Q^      c    u  -J      '  '    '  xix,  82,  etc).     It  next  occurs  in  Isaac's  blessing  pro- 
Arabia    (Alford,  On  ^cr^  «,  13).     So  Sulda^  ro  aire  nounced  on  Jacob :"  The  Lord  give  thee  ...  plenty ,/ 
trraXayfia  r^c  oraiffvXnc  irpiv  xart^.     It  could  not  ^^  ^^^  ^i„g„  ^y^y,.„)  ((,^„  ^^^y^^  38).     The  next 
be  fKftr  wine.  111  the  prciper  sense  of  the  term,  inasmuch  „^jj^  ^f  ^j,g  j^jj^  ^^  ^^e  grape  (although,  be  it  oU 
as  about  eight  months  must  have  elapsed  between  the  ^^,^^  ^^e  product  is  not  called  wine)  is  in  coiineaiun 
yinuge  and  the  feast  of  Pentecost.      It  might  have  ^-^^^  g       ^  (q^^^  ^^^  H)^  ^he„  ^^^  chief  butler  sar>. 
been  applied,  just  as  mnsfum  was  by  the  Romans,  to  «,  took 'the  grapes  and  pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's 
wine  that  had  been  preservetl  for  about  a  year  in  an  un-  ^^^^    ^re  we  to  rake  these  words  according  to  their 
fermented  state  (Cato, /)f /?,. /;m*<k-.i,  c.  120).     But  the  strict  literalitv  ?     Did  the  kings  of  Egj-pt,  at  the  time, 
exphinations  of  the  ancient  lexicographers  rather  lead  ^-^^^  ^^e  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  onlv  ?     Ilow- 
us  to  infer  that  us  luscious  qualities  were  due,  not  to  its  ^^„  that  mav  be,  and  although  an  affirmative  answer 
being  recently  made,  but  to  its  being  produced  from  the  ^^^^  demanded,  vet  we  know  that  the  vine  was  culii- 
very  purest  juice  of  the  grape ;  for  both  m  I/e»ychtus  ^.^^^^  j^  j-^^p^  ^^^  ,.^^.  ,„^i^„^  ^^^^  represenutions 
and  the  Elymologxcum  Magnum  the  term  yXiVKo^  is  ex-  ^f  ^^e  proce'ss  of  the  manufacture  of  wines  being  found 
plained  to  be  the  juice  that  flowed  spontaneously  from  ^,„  ^^^^s  belonging  to  the  4th  dvnastv;  that  wine  was 
the  grape  before  the  treading  commenced.     Fhc  name  „^j  ^^^^^  universallv  bv  the  rich ;  that  it  was  freelv 
Itself,  therefore,  is  not  conclusive  as  to  its  being  an  nn-  j,„„,^  ^t  the  banquet^  of  both  men  and  women,  and 
fermented  liquor,  while  the  context  implies  the  reverse  ^^^^  excessivelv,  as  the  monuments  abundantly  testify; 
-f»r  Peter  would  hardly  have  offered  a  serious  defence  ^y^^^  jt  ^^  aruiik  even  by  the  priests,  and  offered  in  the 
to  an  accusation  that  was  not  senously  made ;  and  yet  ^^^  ,^  ^  j^eir  goils.     All  this  is  now  well  ascertained, 
ifthcHwect  wine  in  question  were  not  intoxicating,  the  notwithstanding  the  contradictorv  sUtemenU  of  He- 
accusation  could  only  have  been  ironical  (see  Walch,  ^^^^^  ^„  ^^^  ^:^^^  ^^  Rawiinson,  Uerod.  ii,  103, 
/>e  A«/Mrrt  roi;  yX€i;roi»c  [Jen.  1755J).  126;  Wilkinson,  .4 nc.  A^iSTX.  i,  144,  etc).     It  has  been 

\B  considerable  strew  is  Uid  ujwn  the  quality  of  j^^^^^j  ^^^  ^    ^,^^^^^^^^  j„  Plutarch  (/V  /ir»d  6)  that 

sweetness  as  distinguished  from  strength,  we  may  ob-  „^  ^-^^^  ^„  ^^^^  i„  E  ^,^  l^f^ie  the  reign  of  Psam- 

ser^'e  that  the  usual  term  for  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  metichus,  and  this  passage  has  been  quoted  in  Ulustra- 

grape,  which  was  characterized  more  «»pecially  by  sweet-  tion  of  Gen.  xl,  1 1.     The  meaning  of  the  author  seems 

ness,was  debdsh  (HJ?^),  rendered  in  the  A.  V." honey"  rather  to  be  that  the  kings  subsequently  to  Paammeti- 

(Gen.  xliii,  11 ;  Ezek!  xxvii,  17).     This  was  prepared  chus  did  not  restrict  themselves  to  the  quantity  of  wine 

by  boiling  it  down  either  to  a  third  of  its  original  bulk,  prescribe^^i  to  them  by  reason  of  their  sacerdotal  office 

in  which  case  it  was  termed  sapa  bv  the  Latins  and  (Diod.  i,  70). 

«\(/»j/ia  or  aipmov  by  the  Greeks,  or  else  U»  half  iu  bulk.        In  the  Uws  of  Moees  wine  b  frequently  mentioned 

in  which  case  it  was  termed  dcfrutum  (Pliny,  xiv,  11).  as  forming  the  usual  drink-offering  that  accompanied 

Both  the  substance  and  the  name,  under  the  form  of  the  daily  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxix,40),  the  presenution  of 

dibit,  are  in  common  use  in  Syria  at  the  present  day.  the  first-fruits  (Lev.  xxiii,  13),  and  other  offerings 

We  may  further  notice  a  less  artificial  mode  of  pro-  (Numb,  xv,  6).     It  appears  from  Numb,  xxviii,  7  that 

duoing  a  sweet  liquor  from  the  grape,  namelv,  by  press-  strong  drink  might  be  substituted  for  it  on  these  occt- 

ing  the  juice  directly  into  the  cu[»,  as  described  in  (Jen.  wons.     Tithe  was  to  be  paid  of  wine  {tirosk)  as  of  oth- 

xl,  11.  *  er  products,  and  this  was  to  be  consumed  "before  the 

Lastly,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  beverage,  also  Lord,"  meaning  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  or 

of  a  sweet  character,  pnitluced  by  macerating  grapes,  perhaps,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Lev.  vii,  16.  at  the 

and   Kence  termed  the  -liquor"  (  n^^r^  )  of  grapes  PJace  where  the  Temple  was  situated  (Dent. xii  17,18). 

/XT      L     -OX      rr.!-       1  .  •  '  '  II        ; .  I  The  pnest  was  also  to  receive  first-fruits  of  Wine  (/mdM), 

(Numb.  VI,  3).     These  later  preparations  are  aUowed  m  ^  J^^^^^  .^^j^j^  ^^^iii^  4 .  ^^^^  j.^^  ^^j.^  ^9^ .  ^ 


the  Koran  (xvi,  69)  as  substitutes  for  wine. 

(3.")  Vii'injfia,  or  yntifia,  rrji;  aftiriXoVf  fruit  of  the 
vine=wine  (Luke  xxii,  18). 

(4.)  Oivoc  OKpaTOQt  pure  wine  (Rev.  xiv,  10) — oci'ov 
dicparov  fivai  Xfyo/ifv,  tf  fit)  fiiftiKrni  to  vSutp,  ij 
irai'TaTraiTiv  6Xiyov  fiiftiKTai  ((tsJen  in  Wettstein, cited 
by  Alford).  Here  the  phrase  is  use<l  figuratively.  See 
below. 

(5.)'05oc,  sour  wine,  or  vinegar  (Matt,  xxvii,  48; 
Mark  xv,  36,  etc.). 

(6.)  Tiictpa  (A.  V." strong  drink;"  Heb.*>rr),  "any 
strong  drink  made  r>f  grapes"  (Robinson,  Alford,  etc.). 

II,  J/tAtorical  Notices  of  the  Use  of  Wvie  in  the  Bible, 
^The  first  instance  we  have  of  wine  in  the  Old  Test,  is 
m  the  case  of  Noah,  who  "  planted  a  vineyard,  and  did 
drink  of  the  wine  (yayin),  and  was  <lrunken"  (Gen.  ix, 
20,21).  The  culture  of  the  vine  no  doubt  existed  l)e- 
furc,  but  the  patriarch   now  resumes   the  occupation 


a  promise  of  plenty  was  attached  to  the  faithful  pay- 
ment of  these  dues  (Prov.  iii,  9,  10).  Wine  offered  to 
(rod  as  a  drink-offering  (Numbi  xv,  5,  7,  10)  furnishes 
the  key  to  the  peculiar  language  of  Jotham's  parable, 
"  wine  that  cheereth  God  and  man"  (Judg.  ix,  18) — an 
exposition  much  preferable  to  that  which  renders  the 
words  "the  gods  and  men;"  for  wine  was  offered  to 
God  as  the  drink  of  the  Great  King,  the  symbol  of  our 
best  spiritual  things  which  we  offer  in  his  worship. 
Wine  was  forbidden  to  the  priests  during  the  perform- 
ance of  their  sacred  duties  in  the  tabernacle  (Lev.  x, 
9),  which  prohibition  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
offence  of  Nadab  and  Abihn,  who,  most  probably, 
"transgressed  through  wine."  At  other  tinoes  the 
priests  were  at  liberty  to  drink  wine.  To  the  Naza- 
rites,  while  under  their  vow,  not  only  wine,  but  vinegar, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  vine  generally,  in  everi>'  form,  was 
prohibited  (Numb,  vi,  8, 4).     The  Israelites  were  at  lib- 


which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  Flood.     "  Nowhere  1  erty  to  drink  wine  even  at  their  national  sacred  festi- 
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vals  when  rcjuicing  before  the  Lord  (Deut.  xiv,  22-26). 
The  Kechabite8  are  nientione<l  as  very  peculiar  in  their 
ahstinence  from  wine,  as  well  as  their  refraining  to  live 
in  houseft,  and  are  commended,  not  for  their  abstinence, 
but  for  their  obedience  to  the  command  of  their  ances- 
tor (Jer.  xxxv).  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  was  in- 
compatible with  the  conditions  of  a  nomad  life,  and  it 
was  probably  on  this  account  that  Jonadab,  wishing  to 
perpetuate  that  kind  of  life  among  his  posterity,  prohib- 
ited the  use  of  wine  to  them.  The  case  is  exactly  par- 
allel to  that  of  the  Xabathaeans,  who  abstained  from 
wine  on  purely  (wlitical  grounds  (Diod.  xix,  94). 

The  use  of  wine  at  the  paschal  feast  was  not  en- 
joined by  the  law,  but  had  l>ccome  an  established  cus- 
tom, at  all  events  in  the  post-Babylonian  period.     The 
■cup  was  handed  round  four  times  according  to  the  rit- 
ual prescribed  in  the  Mishna  {Pejtttch,  x,  1),  the  third 
•«up  being  designated  the  **cup  of  blessing**  (L  Cor.  x, 
16),  because  grace  was  then  said  {Pesach,  x,  7).     The 
<»iitents  of  the  cup  are  8|)ecitically  described  by  our 
l^ord  as  "the  fruit"  (yh'vrjfin)  of  the  vine  (Matt.xxvi, 
29;  Mark  xiv,  25;  Luke  xxii,  18),  and  in  the  Mishna 
•imply  as  wine.     The  wine  was  mixed  with  warm  wa- 
ter on  these  occasions,  as  implied  in  the  notice  of  the 
vrarming-kettle  (Pfsarh,  vii,  13).     Ilcncc  in  the  early 
Christian  Church  it  was  usual  to  mix  the  sacramental 
wine  with  water,  a  custom  as  old,  at  all  events,  as  Jus- 
tin Martyr's  time  (Apol,  i,  65).     See  Pabsovkr.     The 
rabbins  have  a  curious  tradition,  that  at  the  great  feast 
which  shall  inaugurate  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  he 
shall  drink  wine  made  (wm  gravies  which  grew  in  Par- 
aijise  fluring  the  six  creative  days,  and  preserved  in 
Arlam*s  cave  for  that  great  occasion  (Othonis  Lex,  s.  v. 
«  Vinum ;"  Buxtorf,  Sifn.  JwL  p.  Am), 

The  Pastoral  KpiHtles  contain  directions  as  to  the 
moderate  use  of  wine  on  the  |)art  of  all  holding  office 
in  the  Church :  as  that  they  should  not  be  Trapoii'oi  (1 
Tim.  iii,  8;  A.  V."  given  to  wine"),  meaning  insolent 
•and  violent  under  the  influence  of  wine;  "not  given  tr) 
much  wine"  (iii,  8) ;  **  not  enslaved  to  much  wine"  (Tit. 
ii,  3).     The  term  it;0aXeo{:  in  1  Tim.  iii,  2  (A.  V.  **so- 
l>er**),  expresses  general  vigilance  an<l  circumspection 
(  Schleusner,  Lex,  s.  v. ;  Alfonl,  ad  loc, ).      Paul  ad- 
vises Timothy  himself  to  be  no  longer  an  habitual  wa- 
ter-<lrinker,  but  to  take  a  little  wine  for  his  health's 
sake  (I  Tim.  v,  23).     No  very  satisfact4)ry  reason  can 
l>e  assigneil  for  the  place  which  this  injimction  holtls 
in  the  epistle,  unle.ns  it  were  intended  to  correct  any 
pomible  misapprehension  as  to  the  preceding  words, 
""  Keep  thyself  pure."     The  precepts  above  quotetl,  as 
well  as  others  to  the  same  effect  addressed  to  the  dis- 
ciples generally  (Rom.  xiii.  13;  (lal.  v,  21 ;  1  Pet.  iv,  3), 
show  the  extent  to  which  intemperance  prevailed  in 
ancient  times,  and  the  extreme  danger  to  which  the 
Church  was  subjected  from  this  <(uarter. 

It  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  custom  to  give 
medicated  or  drugged  wine  to  criminals  condemned  to 
death,  to  blunt  their  senses,  and  so  lessen  the  pains  of 
execution.  To  this  custom  there  is  supposed  to  be  an 
allusion,  I*rov.  xxxi,  6,  "(Jive  strong  drink  unto  him 
chat  is  ready  to  peri.Hh ;"  and  an  illustration  of  the  cus- 
tom in  furnished  by  the  soldiers  giving  Jesus  "  wine 
mingled  with  myrrh,"  or,  which  is  the  same,  **  vinegar" 
i. e.  sour  wine;  "mingled  with  gall,"  i. e.  a  bitter  drug, 
without  specifying  the  kind  (Mark  xv.  2^3;  Matt,  xxvii, 
•84).  "  Ornnes  a  syuftdno  mi  vtortem  damnaii  poiarunt 
^n  'p^,  vino  vivo  (h.e.  Optimo,  forti)  ut  diriperetur  in- 
tellectus  ejus,  ad  conflrmandum  id  dicitur,  Prov.  xxxi, 
6,  etc  I>e  perituro  dicetur,  id  fieri,  ut  obliviscatur  mor- 
tis, quue  est  infortunium  ipsius"  (Schottgen,  /for,  I/eb, 
p.  236).  To  the  same  custom  some  suppose  there  is  a 
reference  in  Amos  ii,  8,  where  the  "  wine  of  the  con- 
demne<r*  (A.  V.)  is  spoken  of.  The  margin  reads,  in- 
atead  of  condemned,  "fined  or  mulcted;"  so  Gesenius; 
Henderson,  amerced.  The  wicked  here  described,  in 
addition  to  other  evil  practices,  imposed  unjust  fines 


upon  the  innocent,  and  spent  the  money  thus  unjustly 
obtained  upon  wine,  which  they  quaffed  in  the  house 
of  their  gods ;  as  Dathe  renders :  "  pecunias  hominibus 
innocentibus  extortas  compotationibus  absumunt  ia 
templis  deonim  suorum."* 

Mixed  wine  is  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  This 
was  of  different  kinds.  Sometimes  it  was  mixed  with 
water  to  take  it  down  (Isa.  i,  22) ;  sometimes  with  milk 
(Cant.  V,  1) ;  and  sometimes,  by  lovers  of  strong  drink, 
with  spices  of  various  kinds,  to  give  it  a  richer  flavor 
and  greater  potency  (Isa.  v,  22;  Psa.  Ixxv,  8).  Both 
the  (ireeks  and  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  flavoring 
their  wines  with  spices,  and  such  preparations  were  de- 
scribed by  the  former  as  wine  i^  apKiftarcur  KaraoKfva- 
Zofjifvoc  (Athen.  i,31  f),  and  by  the  latter  as  aromatites 
(Pliny,  xiv,  19, 5).  The  authority  of  the  Mishna  may 
be  cited  in  favor  both  of  water  and  of  spices,  the  former 
being  notice<l  in  Berach,  vii,  5 :  Petach,  vii,  18 ;  and  the 
latter  in  Sheru  iif  1. 

The  "  royal  wine,"  literally  wine  of  the  kingdom, 
risb^  'Pl^  (Esth.  i,  7),  denotes  most  probably  the  best 
wine,  such  as  the  king  of  Persia  himself  was  accustomed 
to  drink.  "  Wine  of  Ijcbanon"  is  referred  to  in  such  a 
way  as  to  indicate  its  peculiar  excellence — "  the  scent 
thereof  shall  be  as  the  wine  of  Lebanon"  (Hos.  xiv,  7). 
Hence  it  is  thought  to  have  been  distinguished  by  its 
grateful  smell.  But  "^3T  means,  as  the  margin  renders 
ir,  mfmorittly  and  includes  odor,  flavor,  and  refreshing  in- 
fluence. Modem  travellers  attest  the  excellence  of  the 
wine  of  Lebanon.  The  "  wine  of  Helbon,  or  Chalybon," 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  importations  of  Tyre  (Ezek. 
xxvii,  18),  and  was  very  famous.  It  was  greatly  valued 
by  the  Persian  monarchs  (Strabo,  xv,  735),  as  it  still  is 
bv  the  residents  of  Damascus  (Porter,  Damascusy  i, 
33iJ). 

The  wines  of  modem  Palestine  are  represented  by 
travellers  as  being  of  excellent  quality.  The  sweet 
wines  are  particularly  esteemed  in  the  East,  because 
they  are  grateful  to  the  taste,  very  exhilarating,  and 
some  of  them  will  keep  for  a  long  time.  They  were 
therefore  preferred  by  those  who  were  addicted  to 
drinking,  and  commonly  selected  for  the  tables  of 
kings.  Their  inebriating  quality  is  alluded  to  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah:  "I  will  feed  them  that  oppress  yoa 
with  their  own  flesh,  and  they  shall  be  drunken  as 
with  sweet  wine"  (Isa.  xlix,  26).  "The  testimony  of 
travellers  respecting  the  spirituous  nature  of  the  wines 
of  Palestine  accords  with  that  of  the  sacred  writers. .  . . 
It  is  observed  by  Thevenot  that  the  people  of  the  Levant 
never  mingle  water  with  their  wine  at  meals,  but  drink 
by  itself  what  water  they  think  proper  for  abating  its 
strength.  While  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  mixed 
wine  understood  wine  united  and  lowered  with  water, 
the  Hebrews,  on  the  contrary,  meant  by  it  wine  made 
stronger  and  more  inebriating  by  the  afldititm  of  pow- 
erful ingredients.  .  .  .  The  wines  of  Palestine  are  gen- 
erally kept  in  l)ottles  made  of  leather,  or  goat  -  sktni\ 
sewed  or  pitched  together.  In  these  the  process  of 
fermentation  took  place,  and  the  wine  ac((uire<l  its 
pn>per  degree  of  strength.  In  absence  of  anything 
like  chemical  analysis,  these  are  the  data  from  which 
we  must  draw  our  conclusions  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  wines  referred  to  by  the  sacred  writers.  Some  of 
them  are  represented  to  have  been  sweet  wines,  which, 
if  not  the  strongest,  are  known  to  have  been  very  strong. 
The  grapes  from  which  they  were  produced  were  re- 
markable for  their  richness  and  excellence ;  the  climate 
of  the  country  being  such  as  to  favor  the  growth  and 
development  of  those  principles  which,  during  fermen- 
tation, were  converted  into  alcohol.  As  the  grapes  of 
that  countn'  are  now  known  to  furnish  verv  rich  and 
spirituous  wines,  we  may  infer  that  the  ancient  were 
similar  in  their  character;  since  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  climate  has  not  suffered  anv  material 
change  for  three  thousand  years.  We  should  not  omit, 
in  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  spirituous  nature  of 
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the  wines  of  Palestine,  to  advert  to  the  modes  in  which 
they  were  kepL  It  is  now  well  known  that  when  mixt- 
ures of  alcohol  and  water  are  put  into  bladders,  the  wa- 
ter evaporates  and  leaves  the  alcohol  in  a  more  concen- 
trated form.  It  is  asserted  that  wine  which  has  been 
kept  in  bottles  closed  by  pieces  of  bladder  firmly  tied 
over  the  mouth,  in  a  few  weeks  acquire  the  strength 
and  flavor  which  would  be  imparted  to  it  only  by  sev- 
eral years'  preservation  in  the  ordinary  way.  Now,  it 
is  pn>bable  that  the  leather  bags  into  which  these  wines 
are  put  would  produce  a  similar  effect  upon  the  liquor, 
which,  after  the  process  of  fermentation  had  ceased, 
would  soon  attain  its  complete  and  appropriate  alco- 
holic character*'  (Prof.  Silliman,  ^4  mer.  Jour,  of  Science 
and  Arts,  18^4). 

"  The  wine  was  generally  contained  in  large  ox-skins 
ranged  round  the  store-room,  and  quite  distended  with 
liquor.  The  larger  skins  seem  to  have  answered  to 
casks ;  the  smaller  goat  and  kid  skins,  to  barrels  and 
kegs  in  the  comparison,  to  be  chiefly  used  in  conveying 
to  customers  the  smallest  quantities  required.  Individ- 
uals rarely  keep  large  stores  of  wine  in  their  houses,  but 
get  a  small  supply  of  a  goat-skin  or  two  from  the  wine- 
store.  This  seems  also  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
ancient  Jews,  for  Nebemiah,  although  holding  the  rank 
of  governor,  had  no  store  of  wine,  for  we  read  he  had  a 
supply  ever}*  ten  days  (Neh.  v,  18).  The  large  skins  in 
the  wine-store  we  have  mentioned  are  supptirted  above 
the  floor- on  frames  of  wood"  (Kitto,  Pict,  Bible.  n»ite  on 
Job  xxxii,  19).  Similar  methods  of  storing  and  keep- 
ing wine  were  common  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  See 
Smith,  Did,  of  Clast.  A  ntiq,  s.  v.  "  Vinum." 

III.  Tetiching  of  the  Scripture*  in  respect  to  the  Use  of 
Wine, — 1.  As  appears  from  the  foregoing  examination, 
the  Bible  makes  no  distinction  between  intoxicating 
and  non-intoxicating  wines — never  refers  or  alludes  to 
such  a  distinction.  Tot  wine,  *i7!!'=<'^^<'t*}  '^  constantly 
spoken  of  in  precisely  the  same. way  that  com  and  oil 
and  milk  are  spoken  of— namely,  as  a  blessing  sent  by 
God  for  the  use  of  man.  It  was  enjoined  to  be  used  in 
the  service  of  God.  It  is  employed  as  a  symbol  of 
the  highest  spiritual  blessings  (Isa.  Iv,  1,  2).  The  use 
of  it  was  common  among  the  Jews,  as  it  is  among  the 
people  of  all  wine-producing  countries.  It  was  forbid- 
den to  the  Nazarites  alone,  and  that  only  while  under 
their  vow.  The  use  of  it  is  in  one  case  distinctly  pre- 
scribed by  Paul  to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  v,  23).  Jesus 
Christ  came  "drinking  wine"  as  well  as  "eating  bread" 
(Luke  vii,d3,34),  and  in  one  instance  miraculously  pro- 
<luced  a  supply  of  wine  when  it  was  needed  (John  ii). 
We  attach  great  importance,  religiously  and  theologi- 
cally, to  these  facts.  Jesus  was  no  ascetic.  He  gave  no 
countenance  to  asceticism.  By  drinking  wine — freely 
using  the  blessings  of  (>od's  providence — he  testifled 
against  the  error,  afterwards  called  (>nostic  and  Mani- 
cha*an,  which  would  attach  impurity  to  that  which  en- 
ters the  mouth,  and  vindicatetl  the  lil)ertv  of  his  follow- 
ers  to  use  '"every  creature  of  Go<r  as  good  an<i  fit  for 
food,  and  to  be  received  witli  thanksgiving  by  them  as 
those  who  "  believe  and  know  the  truth"  (1  Tim.  iv,  3, 
4).  But  this  error  repelled,  and  this  liberty  asserted, 
none  are  obliged  to  drink  wine  or  to  eat  meat  if  they 
prefer  not.  There  is  liberty  on  this  side  alsw.  They 
may  abstain  if  they  choose.  Paul  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  abstain  from  "flesh"  and  "wine"  to  secure  the 
go<Kl  of  a  brother,  or  to  avoid  occasioning  him  injury 
(Rom.  xiv,21 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  viii,  18).  The  same  liberty 
is  ours;  and  if  a  grent  practical  giKxl  may  be  attained 
by  abstinence.  Christian  benevolence  calls  us  in  this 
direction. 

But  while  liberty  to  use  wine,  as  well  as  every  other 
earthly  blessing,  is  conceded  and  maintained  in  the 
Bible,  yet  all  abuse  of  it  is  solemnly  and  earnestly  con- 
demned. In  the  book  of  Proverbs  the  warnings  against 
such  abuse  are  frequent  and  sc\;ere  (xx,  1 ;  xxiii.  29- 
85;  xxxi,  4-7).     It  is  the  same  in  the  New  Test.  (1 


Cor.  vi,  10;  GaL  v,  21).  ''Be  not  drunk  with  wine— 
not  given  to  much  wine."  Such  are  its  precepta— pre- 
cepts which  would  have  little  or  no  force,  or  even  mean- 
ing, were  wine  not  intoxicating,  and  were  there  not 
some  peculiar  danger  incident  to  ita  use.  If  wine  were 
not  intoxicating,  the  apostle  might  aa  well  have  ex- 
horted them  against  drinking  too  much  milk  or  too-w 

much  water.     He  takes  for  granted  the  right  to  use: 

he  recognises  the  danger  incident  to  the  use ;  but  in — 
stead  of  prohibiting,  he  cautions  and  exhorts  againsi^ 
excess.     Moderation  in  eating  and  drinking   is  th^^ 
broad  Christian  law.     Abstinence  from  aome  kinds  oC^ 
food  may  become  a  duty  under  peculiar  circumstanceat. 
Self-denial,  in  relation  to  things  lawful,  is  often  imper> 
ative.     Wine  is  good ;  is  a  gift  of  God«     It  may  b« 
used  with  advantage ;  it  may  be  abused,  but  not  inno- 
cently or  with  impunity.     It  may  be  declined  in  the 
exercise  of  Christian  liberty ;  it  ought  to  be  declined  if 
doing  so  helps  forward  the  cause  of  humanity,  morality, 
and  religion,  and  promotes  the  glory  of  God.     In  view, 
however,  of  the  almost  impossibility  of  procuring  genu- 
ine wine  in  the  United  States  without  extravagant  cost, 
and  the  fact  that  in  order  to  its  preservation  it  is  inva- 
riably more  alcoholic  than  the  light  wines  of  Bible 
times  usually  were,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  to  intoxicating  habits  involved  in  the 
use  of  wine  as  a  beverage,  not  only  to  the  drinker,  hut 
to  his  family  and  friends,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
wisest  and  most  Christian  course  is  t<»  abstain  wholly 
from  it.     This  is  in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  pre- 
cept of  self-restraint  (1  Cor.  viii,  13). 

2.  There  is  no  positive  proof  that  the  fluid  used  by 
our  Lord  in  instituting  the  sacred  communion  was  al- 
coholic ;  it  is  nowhere  expressly  called  wine,  but  simply 
the  "  fruit  of  the  vine  "  (MatU  xxvi,  29\     That  it  was 
wine,  pmperly  so  called,  however,  b  a  fair  presumption 
from  the  fact  tliat  this  was  the  customary  liquor  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Passover  meal,  as  we  lean)  from  the  definite    - 
prescription  of  the  Talmud  ("There  shall  not  be  le8s<.i« 
than  four  cups  of  wine"  [^oywi]*  Mi^hna,  Pesach,  x,  1)._ 
Many  modem  Jews,  it  is  said,  use  the  liquor  of  ateepediM 
raisins  for  paschal  purposes;  but  there  ia  no  trace  of 
such  a  custom  in  ancient  times. 

Therefore  the  use  of  any  other  fluid  in  the  commun — 
ion  at  the  present  day  must  be  justified,  if  at  all,  froiKi 
prudential  considerations  growing  out  of  the  modem 
temperance  reform;  just  as  we  consider  ourselves  at 
liberty  t«  vary  the  kind  of  bread  (originaUy  unleav. 
ened),  the  posture  of  the  communicant,  and  other  un- 
essential details,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  occasion 
and  the  parties.  These  considerations  are  undoubtedly 
of  the  gravest  character,  especially  the  danger  of  relap«e 
to  reformed  inebriates  partaking  or  even  approaching 
the  communion-table,  where  the  taste  or  fumes  of  alco- 
hol are  liable  to  revive  their  appetite.  If,  as  it  is  con- 
fidently claimed  by  many,  unferroented  grape-juice  can 
be  procured  at  a  moderate  c<Mt  and  without  great  in- 
convenience, and  can  be  preser\'ed  with  ordinary  care  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  and  is  not  offensive  to  the 
sense,  or  otherwise  particularly  objectionable,  there  is 
no  reason  why  ceremonious  scmples  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  employment.  Whether  in- 
dividuals not  susceptible  to  such  a  danger  as  the  above 
arc  excusable  in  withholding  themselves  from  the  com- 
munion where  alcoholic  wine  is  used,  is  quite  another 
question,  wliich  it  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  discuss. 

IV.  Literature, — This  is  quite  copious.  We  mention,, 
in  addition  to  the  works  noticed  above,  only  the  most 
important  and  moiiern.  General  treatises  on  the  manu- 
facture, etc,  of  wines  have  been  written  bv  Henderson 
(Lond.  1831),  Redding  (ibid.  1851),  Denmaii  (ibid.  1864),. 
Thudichum  (ibid.  1872),  and  others,  but  they  are  chiefly 
of  a  commercial  character.  The  moral  aspects  of  the 
subject  have  been  considered  in  numberless  books  and 
periodiciU  articles;  among  the  latter  we  may  especially 
refer  to  those  in  the  Biblical  Reposiiortff  OcL  1836,  and 
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Oct.  1839;  and  the  BMiotkeca  Sacra,  Jan.  1869;  Jan., 
April,  and  Jane,  1880.    Dr.  F.  R.  Lees  in  various  works, 
has  strongly  asserted  that  the  wines  of  antiquity  were 
largely  non-alcoholic,  and  this  view  has  incautiously 
been  adopted  by  several  later  writers,  as  Ritchie,  Nutt, 
Stuart,  Bums,  etc,  and  by  many  temperance  advocates; 
but  it  has  been  powerfully  combateid  by  others,  espe- 
cially Tattam,  Crosby,  and  schnlars  generally.      The 
latest  and  most  complete  treatise  on  thi<}  question  is 
that  of  Wilson,  Th^.  Wittes  of  the  Bible  (Lond.  1877), 
which,  after  minutely  examining;  all  the  classical  and 
scriptural  references,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that "  so 
far  as  the  wines  of  the  ancients  are  concerned,  vi^/er- 
wnenied  wine  is  a  myfh"     The  effort  of  Samson,  Tke 
JHvine  Law  cu  to  Wine  (N.  Y.  1880),  to  meet  this  tea- 
tinaony  by  garbling  the  ancient  statements  and  con- 
Cradicting  the  modem  is  feeble  and  unworthy.     Tris- 
tmm  observes,  "  All  the  terms  for  wine  [in  the  Bible] 
are  used  in  collocations  which  clearly  show  that  fer- 
mentation  is  implied;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  ground 
in  criticism  for  the  pretence  that  the  unfermented  juice 
of  the  grape  was  ordinarily  used  "  (Xat,  Hi»t,  of  the  Bi- 
ble^ p.  4 LI).     An  article  by  Rev.  H.  Burostead,  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January,  1881,  fairly  meets  the 
scientific,  philological,  and  moral  aspects  of  the  "  wine 
question  ^  as  presented  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Rich,  D.D.,  in  the 
January,  April,  and  July  numbers  of  the  same  joumaL 
It  shows,  at  least,  that  alcohol  when  taken  in  moder- 
ate quantity  and  in  its  natural  combinations,  is  not 
properly  a  poison,  but  is  assimilated  and  healthily  dis- 
posed of  in  digestion ;  that  tirvgh  denotes  the  produce 
of  the  vine  in  general,  while  ydyin  always  signifies  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape;  and  that  w  no  one  of  the 
words  translated  **  wine  *^  does  the  Bible  attach  an  indis- 
criminate and  absolute  condemnation.    See  Tempkr- 

AJICB. 

'Winebrexmer.  Christian,  a  German  Reformed 
minister,  was  born  Feb.  7, 1789.  He  entered  the  minis- 
try in  1838  or  1839,  taking  charge  of  several  congrega- 
tions in  Bedford  and  Huntingdon  counties.  Pa.,  where 
lie  labored  until  1846.  After  this  time  he  was  not 
oonnected  with  the  Synod,  but  still  continued  to  preach 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  at  Woodbury,  Pa.,  Feb.  12, 
:i858.  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Germ,  Ref.  Church, 
iv,  491. 

'Winebrenner,  John,  an  American  clergyman, 
'was  bom  in  Frederick  County,  Md.,  March  25,  1797. 
lie  began  his  ministry  in  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  having  charge  of  four  congregations  in  and 
near  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  but,  owing  to  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  revivals,  he  withdrew  from  his  former 
affiliations,  and  established  a  new  denomination  which 
he  called  "The  Church  of  Cjrod,''  but  which  is  commonlv 
known  as  the  Winebrennarians.  See  Church  of  God. 
Mr.  Winebrenner  was  for  several  years  editor  of  The 
Church  Advocate.  His  death  occurred  Sept.  12,  1860. 
He  puolished,  in  crmnection  with  F.  B.  Rupp,  The  History 
oj  all  the  Reliffious  Denominations  in  the  United  States 
(1844).  He  also  published.  Brief  View  of  the  Church 
of  God: — a  work  on  Rfffeneration : — The  Refe^'ence  and 
Pronouncing  Testament: — Rerival  Hymn-book: — Prac- 
tical and  Doctrinal  Sermons: — and  other  works. 

Winer,  Georo  Benedict,  a  German  theologian 
and  author,  whose  work  is  of  permanent  value  to  the 
Church  no  less  for  what  it  accomplished  directly  than 
for  the  indirect  results  obtained  through  its  influence 
over  the  improvement  of  Biblical  science.  He  was  bom 
at  Leipsic,  April  13,  1789,  of  parents  in  the  common 
walks  of  life,  was  early  orphaned,  and,  by  the  decease 
of  an  aunt  who  was  the  last  of  his  relatives  to  assume 
the  charge  of  his  childho<id  years,  cxfK>sed  to  such  pen- 
ury as  deprived  him  of  suffii:icnt  and  proper  food,  and 
obliged  him  to  do  without  books  necessary  to  his  course 
in  the  St.  Nicolai  School  of  his  native  town.  He  ob- 
tained, a  Greek  grammar  by  writing  it  out,  and  thus 
b^an  the  philological  labors  in  which  he  was  in  time 


to  become  a  master  and  win  an  imperishable  reputation. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  scientific  contests  of  the 
students,  and  acquired  such  proficiency  in  the  Hebrew 
language  as  enabled  him  to  become  the  instructor  of 
persons  older  than  himself.  His  teachers  embodied 
words  prophetic  of  his  coming  importance  as  a  scholar 
in  his  certificate  of  graduation. 

In  1817  Winer  began  the  academical  career  which 
extended  over  forty  years  of  industrious  and  useful  la-> 
bor.  Nine  of  these  years — 1823-32 — were  given  to  the 
University  of  Erlangen,  where  he  was  professor  of  the- 
olog}',  and  all  the  remaining  years  to  Leipsic.  He  lect- 
ured on  theological  methodology,  and,  besides,  on  sub- 
jects drawn  from  every  section  of  exegetical,  systematic,, 
and  even  practical  theology.  In  historical  theol(^y  he 
confined  his  lectures  to  the  history  of  theological  sci- 
ences. The  general  world  knows  him  only  through  his 
writings,  and  acknowledges  his  infiuence  as  a  compre- 
hensively and  pn>foundly  learned  man  atlA  a  thoroughly 
scientific  character ;  but  the  students  who  thronged  hia 
lecture-room  to  the  ver^*  end  of  his  public  life  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  power  of  his  clear  oral  statements  and  to 
his  decided  sympathy  for  all  that  is  pure  and  good,  aa 
also  to  his  serious  and  pronounced  religious  character. 
He  was  accustomed  to  precede  or  follow  bis  lecturea 
with  addresses  in  which  he  surveyed,  often  with  truly 
prophetic  vision,  the  movement  of  events  in  the  world 
or  the  Church ;  and  on  those  occasions  he  often  rose  to^ 
the  regions  of  true  impassioned  eloquence,  and  wrought 
impressions  which  his  hearers  were  not  likely  to  forget* 
It  remains  to  be  added  that  his  tendency  was  thoroughly 
orthodox,  and  that  all  his  impulses  grew  out  of  his  fier- 
feet  devotion  to  moral  goodness.  He  was,  however,  t(K> 
earnest  a  lover  of  truth  to  engage  in  the  building  of 
original  systems  which  can  only  be  founded  in  air.  since 
their  authors  will  not  recognize  the  soundness  of  any 
truth  that  is  old  and  approved,  and  also  too  devoted  to 
the  service  of  truth  to  endorse  and  repeat  the  old  simply 
because  it  is  old. 

Of  the  written  products  of  his  life  a  small  number  be- 
long to  the  department  of  symbolics — namely,  the  Com- 
parative Darstellung  des  lAhrhegriffs  der  verschiedenen 
christlichen  Kirchenparteien  (1824,  2  ed.  1837),  a  thor- 
oughly scientific  work:  —  his  edition  of  the  Aug^r^ 
Confession,  with  notes  (1825) : — and  two  addresses  on  the 
idea  of  the  Church  as  contained  in  the  creeds  (1852-53). 
In  bibliography  his  Hnwibuch  der  theologischen  /.itera- 
tur  (1821, 3d  eii.  1838-40, 2  voU;  and  supplement.  1842) 
is  a  monument  of  genuine  German  industry,  and  is  valua- 
ble for  its  brief  biographies  of  authors.  The  central  ob- 
ject, however,  about  which  all  of  Winer^s  literary  ac- 
tivity turned  was  the  Bible.  Not  only  had  most  of  liia 
works  reference  to  the  Bible,  but  his  most  original,  mer- 
itorious, and  permanently  useful  work  for  theology  was- 
done  in  the  field  of  Biblical  science.  He  barely  ti>uche4l 
upon  Biblical  theology  indeed,  and  gave  but  passing  at- 
tention to  either  the  lower  or  the  higher  criticism ;  but 
in  isagogical  science  he  contributed  valuable  papers  ta 
the  elucidation  of  questions  respecting  versions  of  the 
Old  Test.,  e.  g.  the  character  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, the  value  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  es|)eciallr 
of  Onkelos  and  Pseudo-Jonathan.  The  interpretation 
of  Scripture  engaged  his  attention  more  than  any  other 
study.  He  expounded  all  the  books  of  the  New  Test, 
before  his  classes.  But  of  the  results  of  his  labors  he 
gave  the  world  no  considerable  quantity — a  single  book, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (1821,  3  ed.  1829),  and  sec- 
tions from  other  epistles  constituting  the  whole.  As 
the  fruit  of  a  whole  life  given  to  the  study  of  exege- 
sis this  is  exceedingly  little.  But  in  the  discussion  of 
matters  of  fact  from  Scripture  history  he  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  verj*  busy  with  his  pen.  He  wrote  disserta- 
tions on  the  taking  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (1848); 
on  the  question  whether  the  dtiTrvov  of  Jesus  and  hia 
disciples  (John  xiii)  were  a  Passover  supper  or  not 
(1847);  on  whether  the  feet  of  crucified  persons  were 
nailed  to  the  cross  or  not  (1845),  etc.    His  Biblische» 
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;dr<«r6ticA|  finally,  is  a  comprehensive  and  thorough 
mary,  in  alphabetical  order,  of  material  objects, 
tAf  etc,  belonging  to  Biblical  science — a  positive 

i   of  historical,  geographical,  archeeological,  and 

lical  information. 

>f  still  greater  value  for  theological  science  were  his 


Complete  in  Christ,  His  works,  in  additioo  to  Chose 
mentioned,  are,  A  Trip  to  Boston  (Boat  1888, 12nM>^  :— 
Three  Hints  on  a  System  of  Popular  Edueation  (Phila. 
eod.  V2mo):-'Hou>  ShaU  I  Govern  My  Sckooit  (eod. 
i2mo),  addressed  to  young  teachers: — Letters  to  School 
Chiitiren  (Bost.  16roo) : — (Jonunentaries  on  the  Ijoits  of 

tributious  to  the  study  of  the  languages  of  the  Bible  '  the  A  ncient  Jftehrewsy  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on 

whether  lexical  or  grammaticaL     He  cultivated  the  Civil  Society  and  Government  (N.  Y.  1852,  8vo).     This. 

l-TesU  Chaldee  with  special  fondness.     In  1824  he  work  passed  through  five  editions: — Adam  and  Christ :sr- 

blished  Gramnuitik  des  fnblischen  und  tarffumischen  or^  The  Doctrine  of  Representation  Staled  and  Explainee^ 

laUJdismus  (2d  ed.  1842),  and  in  1825  a  Chaldee  Read-  (1855,  IHmo) :  — Prelacy  and  Parity  Discussed  (N.  Y« 

.     In  1826  he  issued  a  Specimen  I^xici  Hdiraici,  and  12mo) : — The  True  Penitent  Portrayed,  etc  (PhiU.): — 

I  1828  a  complete  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chal-  Treatise  on  Regeneration  (N.  Y.  1863,  12mo):  —  Tke 

ee  Languages,  based  on  a  revicion  of  the  HandwOrter-  Promises  of  God  (Vhilk,  1868. 18mo) : — Essay  an  Tempta^ 

uch  by  Simon  and  Eichhom.     The  most  important  tion  (1865, 12mo).     He  has  also  published  a  namber  of 

>f  all  his  works  is,  however,  unquestionably  the  Grants  /I  cfcfrf^s^jr,  and  contributed  to  the  y4mer.(2var.i2fr^A'orti 

vujtik  des  neutestamen/lichen  SprachidiomSy  etc.  (1822,  A  mer,Quar,  Rev.,  Biblical  Repository^BibliotkeeaSaera, 

and  often).     It  was  rendered  into  English  by  American  Knickerbocker,  etc     See  A^  F.  Observer,  Dec  18, 1879; 

scholars  in  1825,  and  has  since  appeared  in  repeated  A\\ibone,Dict,ofBrit,andAmer,Authors,t,v,  (W.P.Si). 
editions,  which  conform  to  the  changes  introduced  in        V7inm  (prop.  033,  irriavK).    Bv  thU  word  the  He- 

the  original  from  time  to  time :  and  it  was  translated  .  _  j  _*    ^       »      i    *u       •  "       e  u-.^    t,  ..    i 

•  »    c     J-  u  •    10V     rru  •.    r.u-         i  •  .  brews  understood  not  only  the  wings  of  birds,  but  also 

mto  Swedish  in  1827.     The  ment  of  this  work  consists  ..  ^  ,        ..    i  •_*       a        i        *  /o  .u^"  a    ¥ 

.     .      .  ^     .       *v  .  .u      .      .  r  »u    />      1  the  lappet,  skirt,  or  flap  of  a  garment  (Ruth  lu,  9;  Jer. 

u  .t.  demoi..tr.t.ng  that  the  structure  of  the  Greek  jj  3^^^'^,,^  extremity  of  .  .iuntry  (Job  xxxviii.  IS; 

tanguage  ui  preserved  in  the  fonn,  and  idiom,  of  he  ,^  ,^;     ,5^   g       Jj^,    ^he  wing,  of  the  wind  (P-^ 

New-Test,  language,  and  that  vague  assumptions  of  the  „  ...   ,a\     \Iu    —  fu  \   •     o\         i        .     u    •    m 

„  .     .  .         u        .        r  XT       rr    *    /'      1         J  xviii,  10),  sunbeam  (Mai.  iv,  2);  and,  metaphoncallv, 

Hebraizing  character  of  New-Test,  Greek,  and  unre- ,/,..  ^ ,  -_  ^  r%.f.,».       •••  q-\      r*    i  *w'J 

,.,?,-,         .    .     .  ^         ,    .  '        r   1  protection  or  defence  (MatL  xxui,  8/).     (■od  savs  that 

strained  wilfulness  in  its  interpretation,  are  out  of  place.  T^  .  ,.  , .  . \    ^_  ,.  ^  .  . :    -        i_  Vt*  ^ 

»,.  1   1    1  •      •  •      •  •  • '    r  '     .  he  has  borne  his  people  on  the  wings  of  eagles  (Exod. 

The  work  had  its  inception  in  a  spint  of  reverence  for  ^'  .    «^-i„^rk«.  ♦  L^^::  hn    .i.-. :-  u^  i!!^  kI^     u. 

^.      „..,         ,   .  ^    ^  ,  r  ..    .1-        J   -^  L  xxi.  4;  see  also  I>eut.xxxii,  11);  that  IS,  he  had  brought 

the   Bible  and   m  earnest  love  of  truth,  and  it  has  ».  .    <.  !?_    .  .      .,  '     i       -_:ir  •* 

. .       ,         .-r  •  1.     •      .u  .       .•  them  out  of  Egvpt  as  an  eagle  cames  its  young  ones 

achieved  gratifving  results  in    the   more  systematic  ...       •  _  •  Vru-  ..-^.vur*  u  ^    f  t^  J  *.  .  ^ 

^,    t     7  •  .  '      .  ^'       .V         c      J         J      .  upow  »t8  wings.     The  prophet  begs  of  God  to  protect 

methods  of  interpretation,  the  profounder  and  vet  more  .Z' ^  ..«^„,  Zi^  «,;„,-  t\>IL  ^«::  fl\  -«^  — „-  •!;—  .w^ 

,      .   ,        ,       e  '1'         u'  t.  '^  1-  1     j\    •  ..  them  under  his  wings  (Fsa. xvii, 8),  and  aavs  that  the 

elevated  modes  of  exposition,  which  it  helped  to  intro-  ^lm j_„  ^*  ^^ *  .k!.:.  * »  :7.  ^L^ ^»^.:        r  u- 

,  .  t.     Ix.  i-.u  ^  .'t  children  of  men  put  their  trust  in  the  protection  of  hia 

diice.     A  vear  after  the  appearance  of  the  irrommafM:,  .  • .,   .  ^J^    f..:.u  -  ^-u:-    ^r.u r.u 

,...  I*,,  u   1       n  'A  1'   i  J  wings  (xxxvi,  n.     Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  army  of  the 

\\  nier  published  a  fiettrua  zur  I  erbesserung  der  neu-  i-\-i  —  i^c-:       iT  ^  ^    _•  •     ..¥ 

v..  .       ...  V.        ....       J        .      .  kings  of  Israel  and  Syna  who  were  coming  against  Jo- 

/«^/,««./ftcAm/^xU^-,vA.,  and  he  had  made  extend-  ^.h*  „,.^ .,  ,-„e  .trewhing  oat  of  hi.  yr'^^O^  fiU 

0,1  preparation,  for  a  New-Te«t.  lexicon ;  but  he  wa.  not  ^^^^  ^^j,^  ^^  ^^    ^      O  Immuiuer  (viii,  8). 
permitted  to  enter  on  the  wnting  of  this  work.     His  "^  \      »    / 

sight  failed  during  the  last  five  years  of  hia  life.     His       Wing,  M.  T.  C,  D.D.,  a  professor  of  the  Protestant 

last  cmirse  of  lectures,  on  the  doctrinal  and  ethical  princi-  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Vermont  in  1798,  and 

plesofProtestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism,  was  deli  V-  <*»«*  «t  (Jam bier,  O.,  Feb.  26,  1868.     Dr.  Wing  was  a 

-ered  in  the  winter  term,  1857-58 ;  and  after  a  violent  ill-  graduate  of  Middleburj-  College,  and,  after  studying  afc 

ness  of  six  days'  duration,  he  died,  May  12, 1858,  and  was  ^^e  Theological  Seminary,  Alexandria,  Va.,  became  « 

i>urieil  two  davs  afterwards,  amid  the  lamentations  of  •"to*" »"  Kenyon  College,  O.     Ai  the  rime  of  hia  deat)^ 

the  university  and  the  entire  town.— Herzog,  Real-En-  he  was  professor  of  ecclesiasrical  history  in  the  Theo- 

xyldop,  s.  V.    *  logical  Seminary  at  Gambler.    See  A  mer,  Quar,  Churdh 

Wines,  Enoch  Cobb,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min-  ^^'  April,  1863,  p.  152. 
ister,  was  bom  at  Hanover,  N.  J.,  Feb.  17,  1806.     He        Winifred,  the  apostle  of  Germany.     See  Bom- 

graduateil  at  Middlebury  College  in  1827,  after  which  pack. 

he  entered  the  navy  as  chaplain  and  teacher  of  mid-  Winkelmann.  Frei>erick  T.,  D.D,  an  Americia 
shipmen  in  the  United  States  ship  «  (Constellation,  vis-  elerg>'man  and  teacher,  was  professor  of  Latin,  French, 
iting  many  foreign  countnes,  and  wnting  an  interesting  ^^  (^^^^  i„  ^^^  p^,^„  CoUegiate  Institute,  Brook- 
work  entitled  Two  lears  and  a  Half  xn  the  ^ary;  or,  j       n.  Y.,  and  in  a  polvtechnic  school  in  New  York 

^«:^7"^o(yo?x^'^.?*  ""c  '*^  '^"^•'^'•'•«~'""  "''^  ^-7«"^  citv.     He  died  in  1865.  " 
(Phila.  1829-30.     He  afterwards  became  pastor  of  the        * 

€hurch  at  Biiriington,  N.  J.,  and  also  of  East  Hampton,        v7innowlng.     See  Aoricdlture. 
L.  I.,  which  he  resigned  to  become  principal  of  the        Winslow,  Gordon,  M.D.,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of 

Edgehill  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.     He  was  subse-  the  Protesunt  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  WiUis- 

quently  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  ton,  Vt.,  in  1804.     His  preliminary  education  was  ac- 

the  Central  High-school  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1854  quired  at  Andover,  Mass.,  and  he  graduated  at  Yale 

f^rofessor  of  ancient  languages  in  Washington  College,  in  both  the  collegiate  and  theological  departments,  be- 

Pa.,  and  in  1859  in  the  University  of  St.  I>ouis.     In  coming  a  Congregational  minister.    In  1836  he  entered 

1862  he  entered  upon  the  work  which  made  him  eml-  the  Protestant  Episcopal  communion,  and  was  ordained 

ncnt  as  a  philanthropist  and  specialist  in  prison  reform,  deacon  in  that  year.     His  first  parish  was  St.  John's, 

He  became  secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison  Reform  Troy,  N.  Y".,  from  which  he  went,  in  1838,  to  Trinity 

Association,  and  afterwards  uf  the  National  Association.  Church,  Elmira,  N.  Y. :  and  in  1841  became  rector  of  sL 

He  was  instmmental  in  the  appointment  of  congresses  Ann's  Parish,  Annapolis,  Md.     In  1845  he  assumed  the 

for  prison  reform  in  Europe  (visiting  that  country  re-  pastorate  of  St. Paul's  Parish  on  Staten  Island,  and  a  few 

peatedly  from  1K71  to  1875)  and  America,  which  ac-  years  after,  though  still  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  was  chap- 

complished  much  gotnl  in  rousing  the  attention  of  the  lain  at  the  Quarantine.     At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 

civilized  world  to  this  benevolent  object.     He  died  at  War  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Fifth  New  York 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  10, 1879.     Dr.  Wines  made  im-  Regiment,  and  served  two  years.     When  the  Sanitan- 

portant  contributions  to  religious  literature,  and  the  last  Commission  was  established,  he  was  its  inspector  for 

work  on  which  he  was  engaged  was  in  seeing  through  the  Army  of  the  Potomac     It  was  while  accompany- 

the  Riverside  Press  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  his  book  en-  ing  his  wounded  son,  0>L  Cleveland  Winslow,  that  he 

titletl  The  State  of  Pri*om  and  of  Chiltl'Saving  InstitU'  met  with  the  accident  which  resulted  in   his  death. 

tionn  throughout  the  World,     He  had  prepared  another  He  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  Maj.-Gen.  Warren  in  many 

b(M>k  which  was  ready  for  the  press,  under  the  title  of  battles.     He  died  universally  regretted,  June  7,  18M, 
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being  drowned  by  falling  overboard  from  a  Rteamer  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Potomac.  8cc  A  mer,  lluar.  Church 
Rtr.  Oct.  1804,  p.  48-2. 

TVinsloiMr,  Hubbard,  D.I).,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, brother  (»f  Drs.  (ionlon  and  Myron,  was  bom  at 
W'illiAt«>n.  Vt.,  Oct.  iJO,  17t)9.     He  prepared  for  college 
at    Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Maw.;  graduated  at 
Vale  0>llege  in  1825;  studied  theology  at  New  Haven; 
preache<l  at  Litchtield,  Conn.,  in  1827-28 ;   was  pastor 
of  the  First  (Congregational  Church  at  Dover,  N.  H., 
from  1828  to  1831,  and  of  the  Bowdoin  Street  Church, 
l{(»ston,  from   1832  to  1844;  travelled  in  Europt*;  was 
princi|Mil  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Institute  for  Voun^  La- 
^iies,  lifMton,  fn>m  18^^14  to  18iV3;  visited  the  educational 
institutions  of  Kuro()c  in  1853;  edited  for  a  time  the 
Jielif/iouM  Aftiffiizine,  besides  contributing  to  varioas  oth- 
«r  |)eri«>«lica!s;  gained  considerable  repute  as  a  polemi- 
cal theoloirjaii ;  was  much  employed  as  a  platform  lei;t- 
urer  «>n  various  topics;  preached  to  the  First  Presby- 
terian ('hiirch  nt  (ieneva,  N.  Y.,  from  1857  to  1859;  1k- 
came  pa^rttr  of  the  Fiftieth  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York  i-ity.  in  18H1 ;  and  died  at  Williston,  Vt., 
Auir.  13,  IXG4.     He  pul)lished,  Cvntrttrersiiil  Theology 
<1832) : — l}i*nnir»*>it  on  the  Nature^  Evulence^  ami  Moral 
Value  af  the,  Dodriue  nf  the  Trifotf/  (mi):  —  Chris- 
iinuity  A  pitied  to  our  Social  aiui  Ciril  Ihitie*  (1835): — 
Young  Man*  Aid  to  KnoirleJf/e  (1836): — Are  You  a 
Chruttitmi  an  Aid  to  Self-examination  (I83»)): — Men' 
tnl  Cnlticafion  (\HS9): — lirMgn  ami  Mode  of  Baptutm 
{\U'l)  '.—The  rhri»tinn  DorfHneg  (1844)  '.—Elemental  of 
IntelUrctual  Philo*nphy   (1M51):  —  Elements  of  Moral 
Philitjfttphyj  Analytical,  Synthetical  (1856): — and  other 
works. 

"WiiisloiMr,  Myron.  D.D.,  LUD.,  an  eminent  Con- 
gregational missionari-,  was  bom  at  Williston,  Vt,,  Dec. 
11, 1789.  He  was  of  the  same  stock  as  the  two  govern- 
ors Winslow  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Kenelm  Winslow 
mentioned  in  the  English  history  of  tlie  16th  century. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  a  store  as  a  clerk,  and 
finally  established  himself  in  business  in  Norwich,  Conn. 
During  this  period  he  was  converted,  and  convictions 
ihat  he  ought  to  preach  to  the  unevangelized  nations 
took  hold  upon  him.  Abandoning  a  proHtable  business, 
'he.  entered  collie  and  graduated  at  Middlebury  in  1813, 
And  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1818.  He  was 
ordaineil  as  a  missionar\'  in  Salem,  Mass.,  with  1*linv 
Pisk  and  others.  Nov.  4,  I8|8.  and  in  the  following  year 
-embarked  at  I)o!<ton,  arriving  at  Calcutta  in  five  months. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  OtNlooville,  Ceylon,  in  1820, 
M^here  he  labored  seventeen  years,  foun<ling  a  seminary 
and  otherwise  consolidating  the  mission.  In  18.36  he 
was  transferred  to  Madras.  His  biography  during  his 
residence  in  India  would  be  no  less  than  the  historv  of 
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the  missions  there.  He  founde<l  the  Madras  Mission ; 
was  general  secretary  and  tinancial  agent  of  that  and 
other  missions ;  was  president  of  Madras  (>>llege  from 
1840,  and  head  of  all  the  native  schools;  had  the  care 
of  a  native  church  of  several  hundred  members;  super- 
vised the  printing  and  editing  of  various  educational 
and  religious  works  in  the  Tamil  language ;  and  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death  the  oldest  missionarv  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  He 
died  at  the  Cape  of  G(mm1  Hope,  on  his  way  to  America, 
Oct.  22, 1864. 

Dr.Winslow  wrote  the  following:  History  of  Missions 
{Aiulover,  1819,  12mo,  432  pp.) : — Hints  on  Missions  to 
India  (N.  Y,  1856,  8vo)  .—A  Comprehettsire  Tamil  ami 
Knglish  Didionary  of  High  and  l^w  Tamil  (Madras, 
1862,  4to),  "This  work  has  received  tlie  encomiums 
of  native,  English,  and  American  scholars,  an<I  ranks 
second  to  no  other  philological  achievement  of  the  age. 
Not  merely  for  the  profound  scholamhip  displayed  in  its  | 
pages,  but  for  the  vast  influence  it  exerts  in  civilizing 
and  Christianizing  India,  has  it  called  forth  the  thanks 
of  the  religious  world.  In  the  preparation  and  com- 
pletion of  this  work,  Dr.  Winslow  spent  upwards  of  1 


twenty  years  of  continuous  toiL  It  has  one  thousand 
pages,  three  columns  to  a  page,  and  contains  sixty- 
eight  thousand  words  and  definitions.  Of  these  nearly 
half  owe  their  lexicographic  birth  and  position  to  the 
author.  The  dictionary  contains  the  mythological, 
astrological,  scientific,  official,  and  poetic  terms  of  the 
Tamil ;  names  of  heroes,  gods,  authors,  etc..  and  geo- 
graphical and  historical  information,  thus  forming  an 
encyclopanlia  of  Tamil  learning."  Dr.  Winslow  is  said 
to  have  devotetl  more  study  to  the  Eastern  languages 
than  any  other  American.  He  also  conducted  a  con- 
tinuous trorres|»ondence  for  forty  years  with  the  Mis- 
sumary  /hrnld^  \,  Y.  Observer^  and  other  publicatit)ns. 
Several  Sermons  and  Addresses  were  published  in 
pamphlet.  Dr.  Winslow  was  five  times  marrieil.  Me- 
moirs of  two  of  his  wives  and  one  of  his  children  were 
published.  See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1865,  p.  201» ;  Apj)lettms' 
Annual  Cyclop.  18«^4,  p.  814;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  me.r,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Winstanley,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land divine,  was  bom  in  1749.  He  studied  at  Hrasenose 
College,  and  afterwards  l>ecame  fellow  of  Hertford.  He 
took  his  degree  of  A.M.  in  1774;  published  an  etlition 
of  the  Poetics  of  Aristrttle;  was  apfiointed  principal  of 
St.  Alban's  Hall  in  1797;  Umk  his  degrees  of  B.D.  and 
D.D.  in  1798,  and  alxiut  this  time  became  Ijiudian  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic,  Camden  professor  of  ancient  history, 
and  preliendary  of  St.  Paul's.  He  died  in  September, 
1823.     See  Christian  Remembrancer,  1823,  p.  628. 

"Winter  (prop,  ^rp,  stthan.  Cant.  ii.  1 1 ;  but  usuallv 
Cj^H,  choreph,  which  is  strictly  autumn^  the  season  of 
ripeness;  Gr.  ;^t/twi/,  the  rainy  season).  In  Palestine, 
part  of  autumn  and  the  seasons  of  seed-time  and  cold, 
extending  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  were  called  winter  ((ien.  viii.  22 :  Psa. 
Ixxiv,  17;  Zech.  xiv,  8;  Jer.  xxxvi,  22).  The  cold  of 
winter  is  not  usually  very  severe,  though  the  nnri  h  winds 
from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  mitldle  of  Febraary 
are  exceedingly  penetrating.  Snow  falls  more  or  less, 
but  seldom  lies  upon  the  ground,  except  in  the  moun- 
tains (Psa.  cxlvii,  17).  In  shady  places  the  ice  will  oc- 
casionally bear  a  man's  weight,  but  thaws  as  soon  as  the 
sun  rises  upon  it.  In  the  plain  of  Jericho  the  winter  is 
more  genial  than  the  spring  of  northern  countries,  while 
in  the  mountainous  country  around  Jerusalem  it  is  often 
more  inclement  than  might  be  expected  (Matt,  xxiv, 
20).  In  this  season  the  most  furious  storms  of  hail  are 
experienced  all  over  the  land ;  the  brooks  rise,  and  all 
their  streams  till  their  channels,  and  thunder  and  light- 
ning i^re  frequent.  Towards  the  end  of  January  the 
fields  l)ecome  green,  and  there  is  every  appearance  of 
a|)proa<:hing  spring.  The  last  rains  fall  in  the  early 
part  of  April ;  it  is  still  cold,  but  less  so,  and  the  spring 
may  be  said  to  have  arrived  (Cant,  ii,  11).  See  Cal- 
endar; Palkhtine;  Season. 

Winter,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  Dissenting  min- 
ister, was  born  in  London  in  1762,  and  was  pastor  at 
New  C«>urt,  Carey  Street,  from  1806  until  his  death,  in 
1833.  He  publishe<l  Pastoral  letters  on  Nonconformity , 
and  several  single  Sermons,  See  (Lond.)  Gentlenum's 
Magazine,  1833,  ii,  277. 

Winter,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  boni  in  1603;  became  provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  died  Dec.  29,  1666. 

"Wisdom  (prop,  n^asn,  chokmdh,  ooipia),  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  is  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  things  in 
their  proper  nature  and  relations,  together  with  the 
power  <>f  combining  them  in  the  most  useful  manner. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  the  term  "  wisdom"  comprebende<l 
a  wide  circle  of  virtues  and  mental  endowments  (Exml. 
xxviii,  3;  xxxi,  6;  1  Kings  iii,  28;  iv,  29-34),  and  its 
precise  import  in  the  Scriptures  can  only  be  asccrtaine<l 
bv  a  close  attention  to  the  context.     See  Fooi« 

1.  It  is  used  to  express  the  understanding  or  knowl- 
edge of  things,  both  human  and  divine,  chiefly  in  a 
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practical  and  moral  aspect,  especially  in  the  PaalmSf 
Proverbs,  and  the  book  of  Job.  It  was  this  wimlom 
which  Salomon  entreated  and  received  of  Gud,  espe* 
cially  in  a  governmental  sense. 

2.  It  is  put  for  ingenuity,  skill,  dexterity,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  artiUcers  Besaleel  and  Ahuiiab  (Exod.  xxviii, 
3;  xxxi.  3). 

8.  Wiadum  is  used  for  subtlety,  craft,  stratagem, 
whether  good  or  evil.  Pharaoh  dealt  irtfefy  with  the 
Israelites  (Exod.  i,  10).  Jonadab  was  very  wise,  L  e. 
subtle  and  crafly  (2  Sam.  xiii,  3).  In  Proverbs  (xiv,8) 
it  is  said,  "  The  wisdom  of  the  prudent  is  to  understand 
his  way." 

4.  It  stands  for  doctrine,  learning,  experience,  sa- 
gacity ( Job  xii,  2, 12 ;  xxxviii,  37 ;  Paa.  cv,  22). 

5.  It  is  put  sometimes  for  the  skill  or  arts  of  magi- 
cians, wizards,  fortune  -  tellers,  etc.  (Gen.  xli,  8 ;  Exod. 
vii,  1 1 ;  Eccles.  ix,  17 ;  Jer.  1, 35). 

J.  The  wisdom  or  iearning  and  philosophy  current 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  apostolic  age, 
which  stood  in  contrast  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  tended  to  draw  away  the  minds  of  men  from 
divine  truth,  is  called  "fleshly  wisdom*'  (2  Cor.  i,  12), 
"  wisdom  of  this  world"  (1  Cor.  i,  20 ;  iii,  19),  and  "  wis- 
dom of  men"  (ii,  5). 

7.  In  respect  to  divine  things,  wisdom,  i.  e.  knowledge, 
insight,  deep  understanding,  is  represented  everywhere 
as  a  divine  gift,  including  the  idea  of  practical  applica- 
tion, and  is  thus  distinguished  from  theoretical  knowl- 
etlge  (Acts  vi,  10;  1  Cor.  xii,  8;  Eph.  i,  17;  CoL  i,  9; 
2  Tim.  iii,  15;  James  i,  5;  iii,  18,  15,  17). 

Wisdom  OF  JESUS  (Son  ok  Sirach),  Book  of. 
See  EccLEsiASTicus. 

W^ifldom  (Thk)  OF  SOLOMON,  Book  of,  one 
of  the  deutero  -  canonical  portions  of  the  Old  Test, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  by  tradition  as  the  pro- 
ductiuii  ut'  tiie  wm  of  David.  Among  the  AiK>cryphal 
book8  iniuHual  interest  attaches  to  it  on  account  of  its 
8uppoiK>d  iMrallelism  with  some  ot'tiie  genuine  writings 
of  Solomon  found  in  the  sacred  canon,  especially  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  (q.  v.).     See  Apocrypha, 

I.  Title  and  Pimtian, — This  book  is  called  So^i'a  Sa- 
Xutfjuiip  or  ^aXofiwvTog  (Alex.  Compl.),  i.  e.  the  Wit- 
dom  of  Solomon^  in  the  Sept.;  and  the  Great  Wiadom 
of  Solomon  in  the  Syriac  version,  because  it  was  an- 
ciently believed  to  have  been  written  by  Solomon,  who 
therein  propounds  the  lessons  of  wisdom.  It  is  denom- 
inated WavdpiTOQ  Xo^ia,  A  U-tirfuous  Wisdttm,  an  ap- 
pellati(»n  which,  though  also  given  to  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiasticus,  is  cs|)ecially  given  by  Athanasius  and 
Kpiphanius  to  this  l)ook,  because  it  treats  more  exten- 
sively of  wiiMlom  than  either  of  the  other  so-called  Solo- 
monic productions.  It  is  called  i)  Bcia  So0ia,  Sapientin 
/>«,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  iv,  16)  and  Ori- 
gen  {(hi  Rom.  viij  14).  In  the  Vulg.  it  is  simply  called 
Liber  Sapientitv^  without  the  name  of  Solomon,  because 
Jenimc  disputed  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  it^  The 
versions  of  the  Reformation  are  divided  lietween  tho.He 
apiK'llations.  Thus,  in  Luther's  version  (1536),  the 
Genevan  vemitm  (1560),  the  Bisho|)s'  Bible  (1568),  and 
the  A.  V.  (1611)  this  book  is  called  the  Wisdom  of 
^o/omon. according  to  the  Sept.;  while  the  Zurich  ver- 
sion (  15;M\  Coverdale's  Bible  (1535),  Matthew's  Bible 
(1537),  Cn>m well's  Bible  (15.^0),  and  Cranmer's  Bible 
(1540)  denominate  it  The  Hook  of  Wisdom^  after  the 
Vulg. 

The  book  is  placed  in  the  Sept.  and  in  the  Vulg. 
after  the  Song  of  Songs  and  before  Ecclesiasticus,  or 
immediately  after  the  canonical  pmductions  of  Solomon, 
since  it  was  believed  that  it,  Um,  proceedeil  from  this 
monarch.  Though  all  the  translations  of  the  Refor- 
mation followed  the  example  of  Luther's  version  in  sep- 
arating the  deutero-canonical  from  the  canonical  books, 
yet  they  have  deviated  from  their  prototype  in  the  or- 
der of  the  Apocrypha.  Thus,  while  Luther,  in  his  Bible, 
places  this  book  between  Judith  and  Tobit,  the  Zurich 


version — which,  as  usual,  is  followed  by  CovenUle,  and 
he  again  by  Cromwell's  Bible,  Matthew's  Bible,  the  Budi- 
ops'  Bible,  and  Cranmer's  Bible,  as  well  as  the  Geneva 
version  and  the  A.  V. — places  it  between  the  additiona 
to  Esther  and  Elcclesiasticus. 

II.  Design,  Division^  and  ContaUs.-^The  object  of  this 
book  is  both  parsnetical  and  apologetical.     It  comfort*- 
and  strengthens  the  faithful  who  are  distracted  by  the^ 
inexplicable  difficulties  in  the  moral  government  of  thfe 
world,  by  showing  them  that  whatever  sufTerings  anc^ 
taunts  they  have  to  endure,  both  from  their  afiostate 
brethren  and  their  heathen  oppressors,  and  however 
much  the  wicked  and  the  idolaters  may  proaper  hen; 
the  elect,  in  following  the  counsels  of  divine  wisdom,  will 
be  able  to  look  forward  with  joy  to  a  future  state  of 
retribution,  where  the  righteous  Judge  will  render  to 
the  ungodly  according  to  their  deeds,  and  confer  upon 
the  godly  a  blissful  immortality. 

This  purpose  is  de /eloped  in  three  sections,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  First  Sectitm  (i,  1-vi,  21),  which  contains  the 
real  problem  of  the  book,  opens  with  an  admonition  to 
the  magnates  of  the  earth  to  follow  the  path?  of  right- 
eousness, since  God  only  reveals  himself  to  and  abides 
with  those  who  are  of  an  upright  heart  Ci,  1-6),  and 
duly  registers  the  deeds  of  the  wicked,  which  he  will 
most  assuredly  bring  l>efore  the  bar  of  a  future  judg- 
ment (ver.  7-16).     For  although  the  wicked  deny  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  (ii,  1-6),  indulge  in  the  pleasures 
of  this  world  (ver.  7-9),  and  persecute  the  righteous,  de- 
fying (lod  to  defend  them  (ver.  10-24) ;  and  though  the 
case  of  the  gotlly  seems  almost  forlorn,  yet  GckI  exerci!M*s 
a  special  care  over  his  people,  whom  lie  allows  to  be 
chastised  in  order  to  purify  them  (iii,  1-7).  and  has  dei^- 
tined  his  saints  to  judge  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  ti> 
abide  forever  with  their  Lord  (ver. 8,  9);  while  he  has 
laid  up  condign  punishment  for  the  wicked  (ver.  U)-18). 
The  wicked  who  have  large  families  are  therefore  not 
to  be  envied,  for  their  children  only  perpetoate  their   - 
wickedness  (iv,  1-7) ;  while  the  righteous  who  are  sud- 
denly overtaken  by  death  are  not  to  be  deplored,  sinc^ 
honorable  age  is  not  to  be  measured  by  length  of  years.^ 
but  by  holiness  of  conduct,  and  since  they  are  some- 
timei)  suddenly  taken  away  to  escape  the  snares  of  the 
wicked;  thus  showing  that  Go<rs  mercy  is  with  his 
saints  even  in  their  untimely  death,  because  they,  hav> 
ing  been  perfected  in  their  youth,  though  dead,  speak 
condemnation  to  the  wicked,  who  shall  at  last,  in  the 
great  day  of  retribution,  be  constraineii  to  coiifeiw  it  (ver. 
8-20).     For  then  the  righteous  shall  triumph,  and  the 
wicked  who  shall  witness  it  will  confess  with  anguish 
of  soul  that  they  have  acted  foolishly  and  wickedh%  and 
that  those  whom  they  have  derideit  and  persecuted  in 
this  life  are  really  the  children  of  God,  enjoy  a  glorious 
immortality,  and  deal  out  terrible  punishments  on  the 
ungodly  (v,  1-23).    Having  shown  that  this  i>  the  doom 
of  the  wicked,  Solomon  reiterates  in  more  earnest  tones 
the  warning  to  the  magnates  of  the  earth  with  which 
this  section  commences,  seeing  that  the  righteous  Judge 
who  invested  them  with  the  powers  they  posMetis  will 
soon  call  them  to  the  bar  of  his  judgment,  where  there 

is  no  respect  of  persons  (vi,  1-8);  and  tells  them  that 
the  most  eflTectual  way  to  obey  this  warning  is  to  learn 
divine  wisdom,  who  is  always  ready  to  be  found  of 
those  that  seek  her  (ver.  9-14),  who  alone  is  the  safest 
guide  hi  this  world,  and  leads  to  a  union  with  the  Cre- 
ator in  the  world  to  come  (ver.  15-21). 

2.  The  Secoftd  Section  (vi,  22-ix,  18)  describes  the 
nature  of  this  wisdom,  the  blessings  she  secures,  and  the 
maimer  in  which  she  is  to  be  obtained,  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Solomon,  who  recounts  it  himself  in  the  ftr^t 
person.  He  tells  us  that,  though  an  exalted  monarch, 
he  realized  his  mortality,  and  therefore  prayed  for 
wisdom  (vi,  22-vii,  7).  With  this  precious  giflf.  which 
he  preferred  aliove  thrones,  riches,  health,  ami  Iteauty. 
come  all  other  earthly  blessings  of  which  she  is  the 
mother  (ver.  8-12).    Through  her  he  became  the  friend 
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ofGudiWhcHc  (he  is,  and  wba  beitom  beru  >  gill(ver. 
13-lS).  By  ber  lid  he  f>Cham«l  Ihe  myUeries  of  the 
chuiging  Kunos,  or  the  heavenly  bodiea,  uid  or  the 
u)imal  And  vegetibLe  kingdooKi,  as  she  hendf  u  tfae 
maker  or  all  thint^  and  perradea  all  creaLion.  She 
alone  uaitea  ui  Is  God  with  tiea  of  frieodahip,  and  no 
vice  can  prevail  «g»iiut  her  (yer.  17-30),  She,  loo,  ooq- 
fera  all  earthly  bleHiiiK*,  all  intellectual  and  moral  pow- 
«n,  >9  well  a>  the  ability  to  gorem  nationn,  and  >he  can 
only  be  obtained  from  God  in  answer  to  prayer  (viii, 
1-2I>.  Solomon  then  rectus  the  prayer  in  answer  to 
witirh  he  received  thii  divine  gift  (ix,l-IS). 

3.  TAt  Third  Seclian  (x,  1-xix,  2i)  ileKribe«  the 
blesMnK*  which  wisdom  secured  to  the  people  of  God, 
and  the  wK  calamities  which  befell  the  ungodly  who 
rejected  her  teaching,  from  the  history  of  mankind,  be- 
ginning with  Adam  and  ending  with  the  conqueiit  of 
the  IVomued  Land.  Thus  it  nhowshoir  wbtdom  guided 
and  protected  the  pious  from  Adam  to  Hoses  (x,  l-xi, 
4) :  how  the  wicked  who  despised  her  counsels  and  af- 
flicted the  righteous  were  punished,  ai  seen  in  the  case 
of  the  Egyptians  (xi,a-iii,  I)  and  the  Canaan ites  (xii, 
'l-'ITj.  As  the  chief  sin  of  the  Cansanites  was  idolatry, 
Solumon  takes  occasion  to  describe  the  origin,  K>lly, 
abominations  of  idolatry  (xiji,  1-icv,  19),  and  then  re- 
turns lo  describe  the  plajnte*  of  Egypt,  which  consti- 
tute an  essentia]  pan  of  the  history  in  question,  thus 
showing  the  awful  dooni  of  the  wicked  and  the  great 
deliverance  of  the  righteoui  (xri.  }~xix,2i'). 

III.  Unity  and  /Hirgrily.—Frorn  the  above  analysis 
of  its  eonteiila.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  book  furms  a 
cniDplete  and  haimunious  whole;  the  grand  problem 
discussed  in  the  Grat  section  being  illustrated  in  the  sec- 
ond section  by  the  experience  of  Solomon,  and  in  the 
thin]  section  by  the  experience  of  God's  people,  detailed 
in  chronob^cal  order.  Indeed,  the  unity  and  integrity 
at  ibe  book  were  never  questioned  till  the  middle  of  the 
last  centurv,  when  Iloubigant  {Prolrgomtna  in  Sol. 
Cril.  ia  On^H  V.  T.  Librot.  i,  p.  ccivi,  ccxxi)  maintain- 
ed that  it  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  (ch.  i-ix)  being 
written  by  Solomon  in  Hebrew,  and  the  second  (ch.  x- 
lii)  being  most  probably  an  addition  of  Ihe  (ireek  trans- 
lator of  the  fint  part.  Eiohhom  submila  (Eitdeitumi  ia 
d.  .l/wtry^.  p.  143  SI].)  that  the  two  parrs,  which  belong 
to  diflerent  authors,  are  i-xi,  I  and  xi,  ^xix  i  or,  if  pro- 
ceeding from  I  he  same  author,  that  he  must  have  wi " 
ten  the  second  part  in  his  younger  years,  before  he 
vested  himself  of  his  national  prejudices,  and  before  hia 
notions  were  enUrged  by  Greek  philosophy.  Bret- 
schneider.^ain  (Hr.  I.ibii.Siip.  I'arlf  Priort),  will  have 
it  that  it  cnnsisis  of  four  different  documenta,  the  first 
uf  wbicli  (i,  Uvi,  8'j  is  a  fragment  of  a  lai^r  work  orig- 
iiudly  written  in  Hebrew  by  a  Palestinian  Jew  connecl- 
eil  with  the  court  of  Antiuclius  Epiphanea;  the  second 
(vi,  9-x)  was  written  iu  Greek  at  the  lime  of  Christ, 

philosophy  into  the  mouth  of  Solomon  in  order  to  vin- 
dicate for  the  Jews  the  honor  of  having  possessed  all 
philosophic  syptems  and  sciences  prior  to  ever;  one  else. 
The  third  (ch.xii-xix)  was  also  written,  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  by  a  common  Jew,  who  possessed  the  crudest 
notions;  while  the  fourth  piece  (xi.  l-'X)  was  added  by 
the  compiler  of  the  book  to  connect  the  second  and 
thinl  parts.  These  must  sufBcc  as  specimens  of  the 
opinions  entertained  by  some  respecting  the  unity  of 
this  book.  They  are  most  ably  and  elaborately  refuted 
ijr  Grimm  (Connnmr.  pl!I-15>. 

The  integrity  of  Ihe  book  is  not  only  impugned  ' 


that  it  has  a  regularly 


t,  but_  by  SI 


Thus 


who  adm 


met,  who  also  maintains  that  the  bouk  is  unfinished, 
heuUles  to  decide  whether  the  end  was  lost  by  acci- 
dent or  through  the  unfavorable  circumstances  of  the 
tiinea,  or  whether  it  was  designedly  omitted  by  the  au- 
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in  hannony  with  the  design  of  the  book  can  hardlj'  be 
imagined  than  xii,  22,  in  which  the  just  reUection  and 
moral  lesson  are  enunciated  as  deduced  from  the  whole 
treatise,  that  the  righteous  aie  under  Gud's  special  care, 
and  that  he  "assists  them  in  every  time  and  place," 
Equally  untenable  is  Ihe  assertion  that  the  bouk  con- 
tains interpolations  by  a  Chriatiin  hand.  This  asHtr- 
tion  was  hrsl  made  by  Grutiua  ("Christiana  quadam 
commodis  locis  addidit,"  Prirf.  in  l.ihrum  Sapiaitia), 
who  in  his  Comment.  speciHes  iv,  7,  where  he  remai^ 
"Sedhnc,ut  dixi,  Evangelium  magis  redolent."  Griiti 
{Gackichlf  dtr  Judm  [^d  ed.  Letps.  1863 ),  iii,  443  aq.l, 
who  advocates  the  same  opinion,  adduces  ii,  24 :  iii,  13 ; 
iv,  I ;  iiv,T.  But  all  these  passages,  when  fairly  in- 
terpreted, are  perfectly  consistent  M-ith  Jewish  senli- 
menlai  and  we  are  alinoatsure  that  if  the  erudite  Grlli 
had  consulted  Grimm's  masterly  commentary  on  Ihe 
passages  in  question  when  preparing  the  second  edition 
of  the  third  volume  of  his  Ili1.:n,,  he  would  not  bare 
reprinted  so  literally  the  remarks  from  the  first  edition 

IV.  Philoinphicat  and  DoelriBal  Ciaraffrr.  —  I. 
Though  there  are  Platonic  and  Stoical  senlimenls  in 
this  book,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  author 
propounds  therein  a  philosophical  view  of  Judaism. 
The  book  of  Wisdom  contains  no  greater  admiilure  of 
Greek  elements  than  the  post-Babylonian  canonic^ 
writings  contain  of  Per^n  elements.  Il  is  eatentially 
based  upon  the  truths  embodied  in  the  Old  Test.,  wbtwe 
spirit  it  breathes,  and  whose  doctrines  it  sets  forth  as 
'bile  the  Greek  m 


ously  into  the  mind  of  any  educated  Jew  residing  in 
such  a  place  as  Alexandria. 

The  doctrines  of  divine  and  human  wisdom  (or  ob- 
jtdin  and  lahjteHn  wisdom,  as  it  is  termed)  propound- 

personifications  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiasticus.  This  msy  be  seen  in  Ihe  conception  of 
ditint  triidim  being  an  emanation  from,  ur  the  Spirit  of 
God  present  with,  the  Deity  before  and  during  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  and  brooding  over  the  elements  of 
the  unformed  world  (Wiad.  vii,22,i6;  ix,9, 17;  comp. 
PiDv.  iii,19;  viii,22-2(>;  Job  xxxiii,4!  Ecclus.  xxiv, 
3) :  in  the  view  that  human  wisdom  proceeds  from  tha 
primordial  divine  wisdom  which  permeate*  all  finite 
and  pure  spirits  (WIsd.  vii,  Sli;  comp.  Job 


,l),for 


n  the  ti 


unfTe- 


quently  merge  in 

x;  comp.Prov.  iii,  13-2(1;  vlii) ;  that  she  is  "Uieum- 
ctriilai  liitrromm,"  she  teaches  us  all  arts  and  sciencea 
— cosmology,  chronology,  meteoMlogy,  astn>nomy,  Ecol- 
ogy, pneiimatulngy.  psychology,  botany,  pharmacy,  pol- 
itic*.  philosophy  of  history,  parables,  and  enigmas  (Wisd. 
Tii,l7-;il ;  viii.H;  oomp.  Kxod.xxxi.3i  I  Kings  iii,  12; 
iv,  29-34).  and  the  whr.le  range  of  murals  an<l  sfnritual 
virtues  (Wisd.  i,  1-lH;  x,  1-16;  Prov.i,7;  iii).  Sea 
the  article  preceding. 

Notonly  does  Ibe  author  of  this  book  derive  his  lead- 
ing thoughts  from  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
TesL,  but,  as  an  orthodox  Jew,  he  even  esponsea  the 
traditions  of  his  fathers.  Thus  in  harmony  with  those 
traditions,  which  tell  ub  that  models  of  both  the  tabei^ 
nacle  and  the  temple  were  shown  by  God  to  Mosea  and 
Solomon,  he  speaks  uf  the  temple  In  Jerusalem  as  having 
been  made  after  the  model  of  the  temple  in  heaven 
(comp.  ii'iiritui  moji-qc  oyiof  flv  mioijroi/ioaac  air' 

"PxSc  [Wisd.  ix.  8]  with  ^,^^■a  naciw  mi^i-an  r^3 

nbsoiB  HJipan  n^a  1«d  [ifmaoSoM,  29];  Rasbi, 
On  Exod.  rxt,  9,  40 ;  HrL  vOi,  5).  Ch.  x,  19  b,  which 
has  occasioned  great  difficulty  to  interpreters,  and  which 
the  Vulgate,  Lather,  tha  Zurich  Bible,  Corcrdale's  ver- 
sion, Hatthew'B  KUe,  Ctomwell's  Bible,  Cranmer's  Bi- 
ble, the  Geneva  vetiion,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  Grotiua, 
Calmet,  etc.,  take  as  antithetical  to  ver.  1 9  a,  referring 
it  to  the  laraelius  whom  wisdom  brought  (arth  frou 
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the  depth  of  the  sea — thu8  violating  both  its  connection 
with  the  following  verse,  as  indicated  by  Bid  tovto  and 
the  sense  of  cii/a/jpasctr,  which  is  not  to  briug  out,  but 
to  spit  nvt,  to  cast  out — is  based  u{M)n  a  tradition  which 
tells  us  that  the  sea  spit  out  the  corpses  of  the  Egyp- 
tians when  the  Jews  despoiled  them  of  their  weapons. 
This  tradition  is  given  in  the  Mechilta,  the  so-called 
Chaldee  paraphrases  of  Jerusalem,  and  Jonathan  ben- 
Uzziel,  On  Exod,  xv,  12,  and  Pirke  de  RaJljbi  Eliezer,  sect, 
xlii,  and  is  at  the  basis  uf  the  account  in  Josephus  {Ant, 
ii,  16, 6).  Our  author  also  follows  tradition  in  his  re- 
mark that  it  was  not  the  turning  to  the  brazen  serpent, 
as  stated  in  Numb,  xxi,  9,  but  to  God,  which  saved  the 
Israelites  (Wisd.  xvi,  7;  comp.  Rosh  hash-Shimah,  26 ; 
Jerusalem  Tarf/um;  and  Rashi,  On  Numb,  xxi,  9);  that 
the  manna  (Numb,  xi,  8)  had  all  manner  of  pleasant 
tastes  (Wisd.  xvi,  20, 21 ;  comp.  Yoma,  75) ;  that  pray- 
ers must  be  offered  to  God  before  the  sun  rises  (Wisd. 
xvi,  28 ;  comp.  Mishna,  Berakoth,  i,  2) ;  that  Sodom  was 
destroyed  because  its  inhabitants  were  inhospitable  to 
strangers  (Wisd.  xix,  17,  18;  comp.  Sanhedrin,  109), 
etc. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  entirely  differ  from 
Gfnirer  (PhUo,  ii,  207  sq.),  Dilhne  (Jud^-alexandr.  Reli- 
yionsphUos,  ii,  153  sq.),  and  others,  who  maintain  that 
the  author  of  this  book  derived  his  leading  tenets  from 
Alexandrian,  and  more  especially  from  Platonic,  philos- 
ophy, and  fully  concur  with  Ewald  (iv,  549),  who  re- 
marks **  that  no  one  who  is  intimately  ac(]uainted  with 
the  Old  Test.,  as  well  as  with  our  author,  will  say  that 
he  derived  the  doctrine  of  immortalitv  from  the  above- 
named  source.  The  specification  of  the  fro»^po<Tvvri,  ippo- 
viiouQn  iiKaioovvi],  and  dvcpia  as  the  four  canlinal  vir- 
tues, both  here  (Wisd.  viii,  7)  and  by  Philo  (ii,  455  sq. ; 
4  Mace,  i,  18  sq. ;  v,  22  sq.  [where  evtrf /3eia  is  put  for 
ippovf](tiif\ ;  XV,  7,  where  there  is  a  similar  change)  is 
indeed  real  Platonic,  and  is  derived  entirely  from  the 
Platonic  schooL  But  even  these  four  virtues  appear 
in  viii,  7  as  merely  secondary,  and  in  the  whole  connec- 
tion of  the  treatment  of  the  book  as  accidental.**  Welte 
{Einleitunffj  p.  163  sq.),  indeed,  who  does  not  dispute  the 
agreement  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  with  Alexandrian 
philosophy,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  only  refers  to 
such  things  as  are  also  more  or  less  clearly  expressed 
in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

2.  In  its  religious  doctrines  the  book  of  Wisdom  is 
•one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  Jewish  theology  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ.  It  shows  how  the  tenets  of  the  Jews 
were  preparing  them  for  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Test.  Thus  it  tells  us  that  God  is  not  the  author  of 
death,  but  made  both  man  and  all  creatures  in  the  im- 
age of  his  own  eternity,  and  delighted  in  the  whole  of 
his  creation  (i,  18, 14;  xi,  24),  which  he  made  for  per- 
petual duration  (ii,  14 ;  comp.  Kom.  viii,  20, 21 ).  Death 
entered  into  the  world  through  the  envy  of  the  devil 
(Wisd.  ii,  24).  We  have  here  the  first  instance  on  rec- 
ord where  the  serpent  which  tempted  tlie  protoplasts  in 
Paradise  is  identified  with  the  devil  (ver.  24),  thus  con- 
firming the  explanation  given  of  Gen.  iii,  1-15  in  John 
viii,  44;  Rev.  xii,  9;  xx,  2.  Griitz  (OV^c/t.  iii,  443  sq.), 
who  cannot  brook  s«)  striking  a  confirmation  on  the  (wrt 
of  the  Jews  before  Christ  to  the  correctness  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  New  Test.,  will  have  it  that  this  is  one  of 
the  passages  interpolateil  by  a  Christian  hand.  But 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  Jews  believed  in  the 
identity  of  the  serpent  and  Satan  long  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ  (comp.  Ginsburg,  The  Kabbalah  [  Lond. 
1865],  p.  29),  and  that  this  notion  has  even  passed  over 
into  the  Persic  religion  (comp.  Hengstenberg,  Christolo' 
gy,  i,  7  sq.,  Engl,  transl.). 

Tlie  b<K)k  of  Wisdom,  moreover,  shows  that  the  doc- 
trine of  immortalit}'  and  a  future  judgment  was  most 
emphatically  believed  and  was  generally  current  among 
the  Jews  (i,  15;  iii,  4;  vi,  18, 19;  viii,  17);  that  the  Is- 
raelites belioved  that  the  wicked  attract  death  by  their 
sinful  deeds  (i,  16);  that  the  saints,  who  are  the  chil- 


<  dren  of  God  (it,  13,  16, 18),  will  ultimately  judge  the' 
world  and  rule  over  the  nations  thereof  (iii,  8 ;  comp. 
Matt,  xix,  28 ;  1  Cor.  vi,  2 ;  Kev.  ii,  26 ;  iii,  21 ;  xx.  4-4>). 
The  author  of  this  bouk  also  propounds  the  doctrine  of 
the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  (viii,  20).    This,  however, 
he  did  not  derive  direct  from  Platonisnn,  both  bccaiix^ 
the  manner  in  which  he  enunciates  it  is  different  from 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  represented  by  Plato  and  Philo^ 
and  because  this  doctrine  was  held  by  the  E»sene9  iL» 
Palestine  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud  (iH>mp.  Jo- 
sephus, War,  ii,8,  11 ;  the  Talmud,  Chagiga,  12  b ;  >V. 
framoM,  62;  Aboda  Sara,b\  Ginsburg,  The  Kabbalah. 
p.  31  sq.).     The  body  is  r^rarded  as  the  seat  of  m'ii 
(i,  4 ;  viii,  20)  and  as  a  mere  hindrance  and  prison  of 
the  soul  (ix.  15;  comp.  2  Cor.  v,  1-4 ;  Josephus,  War, 
ii,  8,  11).     No  trace,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  thin 
book  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body  or  of  a  personal  M(»- 
siah. 

V.  Author  and  Date, — 1.  As  the  book  itself  aacribeji 
the  words  therein  containe<l  to  Solomon,  and  represents 
him  as  narrating  his  personal  experience  (ch.  vii-xix\ 
the  book  of  Wisdom  has  come  down  to  us  by  traditiuu 
as  the  production  of  this  great  monarch.  Thus  it  is  not 
only  ex[)ressly  described  as  the  work  of  this  wise  king 
in  the  inscriptions  of  the  most  ancient  versions  (viz. 
Sept.,  Syriac,  Arabic,  etc),  but  it  is  quoted  as  such  by 
the  most  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church,  such  as  Clement 
of  Alexandria  {Stronu  vi),  Tertullian  (/>  Prascr.  ffare*. 
c.  7 ;  -4  dv.  Valent,  c  2),  Hippolytus  (p.  66,  ed.  Lagarde), 
Cyprian  ( Kxhortat,  Mart,  xii ),  etc  The  Solomonic 
authorship  has  also  been  maintained  by  some  ver}* 
learned  Jews — viz.  De'  Rossi  (^Afeor  Knajim  [ed.  Vien- 
na, 1829],  p.  281  b),  Wessely  {Introduction  to  his  Com- 
ment, on  Wisdom),  and  by  some  Protestants.  With 
the  exception  of  Schmid  (Diis  Buch  d,  Weiskeii  aber- 
setzt  und  erklart  [Vienna,  1858]),  and  one  or  two  oth-       ^ 

ers,  critics  of  the  present  day  have  entirely  dincard-     

ed  tliis  view,  for  the  following  reasons:  (1.)  The  lx»ok      — 

was  written  in  Greek,  and  in  the  later  style  of  this  Ian 

guage.     (2.)  Its  author  exhibits  a  Greek  culture  whicl^ 
no  Palcstuiian  Jew  possessed  even  at  the  time  of  (ireel«;. 
ascendency  over  Judaea,  as  is  evident  from  the  later  Pal^ 
estinian  writings,  and  from  the  express  declaration  of 
Josephus  (i4  nL  xx,  11,2)  that  his  brethren  had  an  aver« 
sion  to  (rreek  education.     The  Greek  culture  of  the  au- 
thor  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  is  seen  in  his  notions  (»r 
what  constitutes  knowledge  (vii,  17-20 ;  viii,  8) ;  in  bis 
acquaintance  with  the  Epicurean  doctrine  of  fate  and 
the  philosophico-materialistic  view  of  nature  and  the 
future  destiny  of  the  ioui  (ii,2);  in  the  distinction  which 
he  makes  between  the  nobler  and  educated  features  of 
lieathenism  and  its  grosser  forms  (xiii,  1-15);  in  hit 
view  of  the  origin  of  image-worship  (xiv,  14  sq.),  etc 
Comp.  Grimm,  Comment,  p.  19,  etc    (8.)  It  contains  un- 
questionable quotations  from  the  Sept.    This  is  not  only 
evident  from  ordinary  passages,  as  vi,  7;  xi,4;  xii.8;  xvi. 
22 ;  xix,  21 :  but  from  extraordinary'  instances  where  the 
Sept.  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  and  where  the  words  of 
the  former  are  inwrought  into  the  text  itself:  e.  g.  Wis- 
dom ii,  12  puts  into  the  mouth  of  sceptics  the  w(ird»  of 
Isa.  iii.  10,  ivilpivouipiv  rbv  diicatov  ori  dif<TXpt}«rrog 
Tipiv  loTt,  according  to  the  Sept«,  which  essentially  dif- 
fer from  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  Wisd.  xv,  10,  tnnt^og  t) 
Kapiia  avTov,  which,  again,  is  an  important  variation  of 
the  Sept.  on  Isa.  xliv,  20  from  the  Hebrew.     (4.)  It  re- 
fers to  matters  of  history  (Wisd.  ii,  1-6, 8 ;  xv,  4),  which 
are  inapplicable  to  Solomon*8  period  (Grimm,  Comment 
p.  17). 

Next  in  point  of  antiquity  is  the  theory  that  Philo  ia 
the  author  of  this  book,  as  is  seen  from  the  remark  of 
Jerome,  **  Nonntdli  scriptorum  veterum  huoc  esse  Phi- 
lonis  Juthei  atlirmant**  {Pra/i  in  Lihr,  SaL).  This  view 
was  also  adopted  by  De  Lyra,  Luther,  Rainold,  Caloviu% 
bishop  Cosin,  and  others.    But  against  it  it  is  to  be  urged 

,  that  the  whole  complexion  of  the  book,  as  well  as  its 
historical,  theological,  and  philoaophical  elements,  is  at 
variance  with  this  hypothena.    Thus — (1.)  The  forma- 
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tior.  of  the  teluii  in  the  mnlherV  womb  is  at  vuia 
with  PhiloV  notioas  upon  [he  ume  aabject  (Wild. 
i;  t!OTa[t.Fliilo,Df  tttmdiOpif.m 0pp. u,ib).    (a.)  The 
twn  kii>d>  iif  toe-exincnt  aouU — viz.gi>i>il  anrl  biu]— are 
deacribal  in  Ihis  bonk  as  destined  alike  b 
man  iKidieit,  wherew  Philo  only  leM  the  aim 
•ouIb  occupy  human  tKHli<«,ai>d  i<«t8  that  tlie  goud  Muli 
aid  the  De'i 

(Wi^viii,  19;  comp,  Philo,/J*  C^nirt,in  ()pp,  i,l(6S). 
(3.)  In  this  book  it  is  distinctlr  declared  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  punished  with  Berpeiils,  which  Phiio  u  <lii- 
tinclly denies (WisiLxi,  16:  Kvii,9;c>mp.rhi1o,/*rl'i/. 
Mot.  in  Opp.ii,97  sq.).  (4.)  The  darkness  with  which 
the  Kgypiians  were  vjsilei]  i*  described  in  this  book  as 
bavinc  proceeded  from  the  infenul  regions,  while  Philo 
affirms  that  it  was  occauoned  bv  an  nnusual  eclipse  i>t 
thesun(Wisil.>ivii,14;  comp.  Philo,  £<«  I'il.  .Vot.\.2l). 
(6.)  The  riew  that  the  serpent  which  tempted  our  first 
parents  is  the  devil  is  diametrically  oiqioeed  to  that  uf 
Pbilo,  who  doea  nut  recognise  such  an  evil  power  in  the 
world,  anil  regards  the  serpent  as  a  symbnl  of  pleasure 
(Wi«l.  iL,-24 :  omp.  Phiks  l)t  Afoadi  Uptf.  m  0pp.  i,38). 
(6.)  llcdeMTiprioiiorthcoriginnridolatry  in  this  bonk 
is  tulallr  ilifTerent  from  that  of  I'hilo  {Wisd.  xii,  xiii; 
conip.1''hilo./)«.Voi»iivA.§l-8,in()/9).ii,2IS«[|.}.  (J.) 
The  iilea  of  divine  wiadinn,  which  in  the  centre  of  this 
bunk  is  different  fmrn  that  of  Philo.  The  author  ft  the 
book  of  Wisdom  manifmla  no  acquaintance  whatever 
wilhlhelrichfilomyofhumanknowiedge.nnr  even  with 
the  doctrine  iiT  ideas,  which  forms  ■  most  essential  and 
or|;aiiic  pan  of  Philo's  system,  as  is  evident  froni  the 
fact  that  he  makes  no  aflnsion  IhereunI 
Hges  as  i,  3;  viil.  19  s<|.;  ii,  lo;  and  especially  vii,  33 
■q.,  where  it  would  have  been  meet  appropriate, 

writer  known  the  points  in  question. 

The  force  uf  these  arguments  agunst  Philo  Jud 
and  yet  the  unwillingness  to  relinquish  the  traditi 
name,  have  ln<  many  Roman  Catholics  ami  some  Prot- 
estant scholars  (viz.  iViriniis,  Bellarmine,  Huetius,  Drusi 
us,Wenisilnrf,ltuddeiusetc.)  to  resort  to  Ihe  theory  (hat 
it  was  not  the  well-known  pliilosoplier,  but  an  older 
Philo,  who  either  cnniposed  the  bimk  of  Wisilom  or  put 
■t  into  its  present  form.  But  the  fatal  objection  to  this 
is  that  the  ehler  Philo  was,  according  to  the  express 
testimony  of  .losephits  {Vimtra  Apioa.  i,23).a  heathen, 
and  cnniil  not  thereliire  have  written  this  Imok. 

Still  mote  br-telvhed  is  the  theory  of  Dr.  Tregelles, 
that  il  was  written  by  an  nnknown  Christian  of  the 
name  of  niilo,  baaing  it  upon  the  passage  "etKapientia 
ab  amicis  .Salomonis  in  honorem  ipsius  scripta"  in  the 
Muraioriaii  caimn,  which  he  imagines  to  be  a  mistrans- 
lation of  the  4ireek  original,  that  may  have  read,  coi 
i>  Zn^io  HoXo/iwiTot  uiri'i  <t>i'Xcui'oc,  instead  of  iri  *i- 
\^v  (Jounuil  o/PhiloL  1855,  p.  37  sq.). 

Being  thus  compelled  li>  relinquish  the  name  of  Philo 
in  whatsoever  form,  AuKualine  would  at  first  have  it 
that  Jesus,  son  of  i^rach.  was  the  author  of  this  book 
(/>e/tocfr.C*r.ii,8),bHt  afii 


HI  («f/r 


l(  DtVir.lM.x 


i.30,n. 


lined  {Pn-lvnaHM  dt  Libr'>  Sap. 
[Anspoch,  1776-77],  i-vi,  pt.  v)  that  it  was  written  by 
ZenilibMliel,  who  might  Jusily  call  himself  Ihe  second 
Solomon,  because  he  restored  the  Solnmouic  temple. 
Bui  as  all  Ihe  arguments  against  the  Solomonic  autbor- 
ship  are  equally  to  be  urged  against  this  theory;  and, 
moreover,  as  ix,  3  can  only  be  applied  to  Snlomnn,  and 
■a  the  whole  lone  nf  ihe  bonk  shows  that  this  monarch 
is  meant,  Faber's  conjecture  has  not  been  eapouseil  by 

Neither  can  the  more  plauMble  theory  of  Lulterbeck 
{Ihr  MiUtHamtnU.  LthrbrgTiJIr  [Mavence,  1B62],  i,  40" 
sq.)  be  sustained,  that  Ariatobnios  (tkHirished  aC.  150) 
wrote  iL  Because  (I.)  He  was  a  favorite  of  Ptolemy  VI 
Philometor,  and  would  therefore  not  have  inveighed 
against  kings  (comp.  vL  1  sq.).  (2.)  The  Jews  in  Es.vpt 
eijjnyed  the  greatest  dixtinctiona  under  this  moiiarcb. 
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and  were  treated  with  the  higbest  confidence,  ao  muelt 
so  that  Pbilometor  and  Cleopatra  intmsled  the  govern- 
ment and  the  army  to  Jews  (Jnsephiis.  t'ontm  Apitn. 
ii,  G),  whereas  the  Jews  in  Egypt  suffered  under  the 
most  grinding  oppression  when  this  bunk  was  written 
(xi,  5  sq.j  xii,  23  sq.;  xvi-xixi  Grimm.  Commftil.  p. 
21).    For  these  reasons  modem  writers  have  given  up 

2.  Equally  divergent  are  the  opinions  of  commenta- 
tors and  htslorians  respecling  the  dair  of  the  book,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  uble: 


n,  LuttertMCk,  Dsvldson.. 


bishop  Ci 


raa  an  Aiexandti 


bat  can  be  deduced  from  internal  evi- 
ihject  is  that  (I)  the  author  of  the  book 
ian  .lew,  or  that  he  resided  in  Egypt 
coreligionists  in  the  land  oftheir  for- 
mer bondage,  as  is  evident  from  the  details  of  the  Egyp- 
tian animaJ-worship  (xi,  15;  xii, 34;  xv,  18  sq.);  froiD 
the  involuntaiy  adoption  of  certain  Alexandrian  notions 
and  phrases  as  sliown  above;  from  the  allusion  to  the 
events  in  the  lives  of  sundry  Jewish  worthies  without 
specifying  the  names  of  these  patriarchs— via.  to  the  di- 
recting of  the  course  of  the  righteous  in  a  piece  of  wood 
if  small  value  (i.  e.  Nnah  a 


x,4  w 


.vH.l  «,.);( 


tionofthe  righteous  man  bUmelessunto  Uod  (i.e.  Noah); 
tn  the  saving  of  Ihe  righteous  man  (L  e.  Txit)  fnm  the 
burning  of  the  ciiiea  (Wisd.  x,  5  sq.;  comp.  Gen.  xix, 
15  sq.),  which  could  only  be  made  by  a  Jew,  and  only 
be  understood  by  Jews;  and  from  the  exalted  terms  in 
which  he  speaks  of  ihe  Jewish  nation,  of  the  permanent 
obligations  of  Ihe  Mosaic  law.  and  of  Palestine  (Wisil.  ii, 
"    'ii,S;  xii,T);  and  from  ihe  Haggadic  embellish- 
roenls  of  the  Old-Test,  narratives,  as  has  been  shown  in 
preceding  part  of  this  article.    These  facts,  therefore, 
completely  set  aside  Ihe  o]nninn  of  Kirschbsum  {Drr 
yjid:j)b2Uii(JrtNMina>[Leips.l84]],p.&2),Weisse(I''ri«r 
dir  Zvhinfl  d.  rram/tL  Kircbe  [  ibid.  1S49  ] .  p.  233),  Noak 
(DcrUTipnmgda  CkriHatlkiinu  [ibid.  1837],  i,  222  sq,), 
-~-  thatthisbonkis  the  work  of  a  Christian  band;  and 
,  (2)  he  wrote  after  the  Sept.  (utPtokmy  11  Philo- 
delphus,  B.C.  2S4-34S),  for,  as  we  have  aeen,  he  qiuiles 
the  Fentnleuch  and  Isaiah  according  tn  this  version. 
He,  however,  composeil  it  some  time  before  Philo  (B.C. 
r.  140-50).  since  it  require^l  a  considerable  period  for 
the  degree  of  development  which  the  religious  philoBo- 
phy  of  Alexandria  had  aitained  among  the  Jews  in  the 
'al  between  Ihe  author  of  Wisdom  and  the  writ- 
ings of  Philo.     The  sufferings  referred  to  in  Ihis  book 
(xi.Ssq.;  xii,23sq.;  xvi-xix)  are  most  probablv  thiise 
which   Plolemy  VII  Physcon  (  RC  145-117)  heaped 
upon  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  (comp.  Josephus,  Cuolra 
Api-m.  ii,  fi:  see  OrHIz,  flttchirite  der  Jadtit  [3d  ed.], 
iii,  86).     The   hypothesis  nf  Dr.  Rainold  (Om.  LUit. 
rl^iocr.),  that  "it  was  written  in  the  time  nf  the  emper- 
or Caiaa.  who  wnuld  have  his  slaiue  set  up  and  adored 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  (.Suetonius  I'if.  Caiig.  <j  22), 
d  that  xiv,  16-20  deprecates  his  blasphemous  attempt 
ac  ■eir-deification,"  which  is  followeil  1^-  Noak  (/>«■  Ur. 
iruag  da  ChrittnttbumM,  i,  322  sq.)  and  Griltz  (Gf 
AuMt  dtr  Judrn,  iii,  442),  is  baaed  upon  precarious  in- 
terpretation of  this  pasBsge.     Grimm  {Cammrtil.  p.  33) 
has  conclusively  shown  that  it  givHi  the  writer's  opin- 
respectingidolatry,  which  be,  in  common  with  many 
learned  heathen  of  his  day,  traces  to  the  deification  of 
1,  as  ia  evident  from  the  fact  that  several  Seleucids- 
adopted  the  epithet  Sti-t  (2  Hacc  xi,  2n),  and  that 
lemy  Ldgi  and  Berenice,  hia  consort,  were  apolheo- 
d  bi'  their  Bucceaaors  and  subjects  giving  them  Iba 
:  Sioi  ffwrqpcci  and  etecting  to  them  ollan  and  leni- 
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pies  (Paulv,  Real'Encykhp,  d,  class,  AUetihumstnssm, 
8.  V.  «  Ptoremaus,"  VI,  i,  190). 

VI.  Oriffinal  Lar^agt  and  Style, — Believing  it  to  be 
the  work  of  Solomon,  many  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and 
several  modem  writers,  both  Jews  and  Protestants,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  maintained  that  tlie  original  language 
of  Wisdom  was  Hebrew.  Even  <in>tius,  though  not  re- 
garding it  as  the  prodnction  of  Solomon,  believed  it  to 
have  been  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  while  Houbi- 
gaiit  advocateil  a  Hebrew  original  for  the  first  nine 
chapters,  and  Bretschneider  and  Engelbrecht  restricted 
it  to  the  first  five  chapters.  The  erudite  Azariah 
de'  Rossi  again  would  have  it  that  Solomon  wrote 
it  in  Aramaic  in  order  to  send  it  to  some  king  in 
the  extreme  East  {Meor  Enajim  [ed.  Vienna,  1829], 
281  b).  But  Jerome  had  already  declared  that  there  was 
no  Hebrew  original  extant  of  this  book,  and  that  it  was 
originally  written  in  Greek,  as  is  evident  from  its  style 
(**Secundus  [qui  Sapientia  Salomonis  inscribitur]  apud 
Hebraeos  nusquam  est,  quin  et  ipse  stylus  Graecam  elo- 
quentiam  redolet"  [Praf,  in  Libr,  SaL']).  This  remark 
is  fully  borne  out  by  (1.)  The  numerous  compound  ex- 
preRsions,  especially  adjectives  (e.  g.  KOKonxfogj  i,  4 ; 
XV,  4;  TTpwroTrXaoTOC,  vii,  1 ;  x,  1;  vmpfiaxoQj  x,  20; 
xvi,  17;  comp.  also  i,  6;  ii,  10;  iv,  8;  v,  22;  vii,  1,  3; 
ix,  5,  15;  X,  3;  xi,  17;  xii,  5,  19;  and  for  airnJi  Xryrh- 
/let'a,  xi,  7;  xiii,  3;  xiv,  25;  xv,8, 9;  xvi,  3, 21),  which 
have  no  corresponding  terms  in  the  Hebrew.  (2.)  The 
technical  expressions— 4is  -jrvevfia  voipdvy  vii,  22;  dn)' 
Ktiv  Kai  xutpiiv  did  wdin-utv,  vii,  24 ;  OXi;  dfiopipoQ,  xi, 
17;  TTpovoia,  xiv,  3 ;  xvii,  2 — which  are  derived  from 
Platonic  and  Stoical  philosophy.  (3.)  The  alliterations, 
paranomasias,  and  oxymora  which  pervade  the  book 
(comp,  dyrnnjaart — ij>povrf(TaTi — ZrjTtioaTt ;  Iv  dya^o' 
TfiTi — dirKorriTi^  i,  1;  oi/Q — ^pov^^i  i,  10;  irapoSivau} — 
cvi'oSii'trto,  vi,  22;  dBdXutg — d<l>^nvijj{;y  vii,  13;  dpyd — 
cpya,  xiv,  5;  ddtxa — ^iifi/,  i,  8;  idiaQ  iBiortjrogy  ii,  23; 
drpaTTuv  Tpoiriogf  v,  10;  Svi'aroi  Si  Bvvariat;^  vi,  6; 
ucriuic  rd  otria  omut^iiffovraiy  vi,  10,  r.  r.  X. ;  see  (irimm, 
p.  7),  showing  beyond  doubt  that  the  book  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Greek.  As  to  the  Hebrew  coloring  of 
the  language,  the  lexical  Hebraisms  (e.  g.  aTrXon/c 
Kapdia^f  i,  I;  ftipi^t  irXi/poc,  ii,  9;  rpipoi^  ii,  15;  Xoyi- 
ZifT^ai  fiQ  n,  ii,  16;  wXripovv  xpovovj  iv,  13;  mrtot  rov 
^iovy  iv,  15),  the  numerous  Hebrew  parallelisms,  etc., 
these  arc  to  be  expected  from  so  thorough  an  Israelite 
as  the  writer  of  this  book  manifestly  was,  especially 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  author  breathes 
throughout  the  whole  of  hin  work  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Test.;  that  the  book  of  Wisilom  is  a  Hellenistic  ver- 
sion of  the  same  tradition  wherein  Solomon  is  represent- 
ed as  having  philosophically  refuted  scepticism  and  tyr- 
anny, of  which  traces  appear  elsewhere  in  the  later 
Jewish  literature ;  and  that  the  author  took  the  ancient 
Hebrew  poetry  for  his  mmleL 

The  style  of  the  book  is  very  uneven.  Some  por- 
tions of  it  are  truly  sublime,  and  will  bear  comparison 
with  any  passages  in  the  best  classics;  as,  for  instance, 
the  delineation  of  the  sensualist  (ii,  1  sq.),  the  picture 
of  future  judgment  (v,  15  sq.),  and  the  description  of 
wisdom  (vii,  22-viii,  1) ;  while  in  other  passages  the 
author,  as  bishop  T^owth  remarks,  "is  often  pompous 
and  turgid  as  well  as  tedious  and  diffuse,  and  aboun<i8 
in  epithets,  directly  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  He- 
brews" {lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  HebrewSy 
PraBlect.  p.  xxiv). 

VII.  Canonicity  and  Authority. — Though  the  book  of 
Wisdom,  like  the  other  deutero-canonical  books,  was  nev- 
er included  in  the  canon  of  the  synagogue,  as  is  evident 
from  the  list  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  given  in  the  Tal- 
mud (JBaba  Bathroj  §  14) ;  and  though  it  is  not  found  in 
the  catalogues  of  Origen,  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  Athana- 
sius,  (Dyril,  etc.,  yet  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it 
was  held  in  great  respect  among  the  Jews,  and  that  the 
apostle  Paul  was  familiar  with  its  language,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  striking  parallels  in  Rom.  ix,  21  to  Wisd. 
XV,  7;  in  Rom.  ix,  22  to  Wisd.  xii,  20;  in  Eph.  vi,  13 


17  to  Wisd.  V,  17-19.     The  next  allusion  to  it,  thnogb 
also  not  by  name,  is  to  be  found  in  the  epistle  of  Sc 
Clement  to  the  Corinthians  (i,  27;  comp.  Wisd.  xi,  22; 
xii,  12);  and  Eusebius  tells  us  (/fist,  EccUs.  v,  26)  that 
Irenieus  made  use  of  it  in  a  lost  book.     Clement  of 
Alexandria  quotes  it  as  the  inspired  work  of  S«)lomoa 
with  the  introductory  phrase  r;  ^tia  eo^ia  Xiycc  {Strom^ 
iv,  16,  p.  609,  ed.  Potter).     It  is  also  quoted  as  such  by 
Origen  (Contra  CeUum,  iii,  72),  Tertullian  {Adrerg.  Val- 
ient, c.  ii),  Cyprian  {Exhortat,  Martyr.  12),  (S'ril  (CatecA. 
ix,  127),  etc     Hence  it  was  declared  as  canonical  br 
the  third  Council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  397),  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Sardis  (A.D.  347),  Constantinople  in  Trullo(A.D. 
692),  Toledo  (A.1).  675),  Florence  (1438),  and  in  the 
fourth  session  of  the  G)uncil  of  Trent  (1546).     With 
other  deutero-canonical  writings,  it  remained  in  the 
canon  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  Luther 
first  separated  it  and  put  it  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  Apocrypha  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Test.     Still  Lu- 
ther spoke  of  it  with  great  resi>ect  (  Vorrede  aufdie  H'fw- 
heit  Salonumis  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  ed.  1.^34). 
In  the  Anglican  Church  the  book  of  Wisdom  is  I(N>ked 
upon  with  still  greater  favor.     Thus  chapters  xiii,  xiv 
are  quoted  in  the  Homilies  as  the  writing  of  Sdloroon 
{Sermon  against  Peril  of  Ithlatry,  pt,  iii) ;  vii,  11.  16; 
ix,  13;  xiii,  1 ;  xvi,  8,  are  cite<l  as  the  work  of  the  same 
wise  man  (Sermons  for  Rogation  Week,  pt.  i-iii);  iii,  1 ; 
xiii-xv,  are  quoted  as  Scripture  (  Sermon  nfftf'urt  the 
Fear  of  Death,  pt,  iii;  Against  Idolatiies,  pt.  i  and  iii); 
and  ch.  v  is  referred  to  as  Holy  Scripture  (Against  IVil- 
ful  Rebellion,  pt.  vi).     See  Dkctero-canonical. 

VIII.  Text, — The  book  of  Wisdom  is  preserved  in 
Greek  and  Latin  texts,  and  in  subsidiary  translations 
into  Syriac,  Araiiic,  and  Armenian.  Of  these  latter, 
the  Armenian  is  said  to  be  the  m(»st  important;  the    ^ 

Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  being  paraphrastic  and  inac-  ■ , 

curate  (Grimm,  Einleit,  §  10).     The  Greek  text,  which, 
as  appears  above,  is  undoubtedly  the  original,  ofTei 
no  remarkable  features.     The  variations  in  the  MSS.^ 
are  confined  within  narrow  limits,  and  are  not  sac^ 
as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  distinct  early  recensions  - 
nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  serious  corruptions  ar»- 
terior  to  existing  Greek  authorities.     The  Old  Latin 
version,  which  was  left  untouched  by  Jerome  (Pntf,  tn 
Libr,  Sal.,  "  In  eo  libro  qui  a  plerisque  Sapientia  Salo- 
monis inscribitur  .  .  .  calamo  temperavi;  tantumroodo 
canonicas  Scripturas  emendare  desiderans,  et  studium 
meum  certis  magis  quam  dubiis  commendare**),  is,  in 
the  main,  a  close  and  faithful  rendering  of  the  Greek, 
though  it  contains  some  additions  to  the  original  text, 
such  as  are  characteristic  of  the  old  version  generally. 
Examples  of  these  additions  are  found:  i,  15,  Injustitia 
autem  mortis  est  acquisiiio ;  ii,  8.  Nullum  pratum  tit  quod 
non  pertranseat  luxuria  nostra ;  ver.  17,  et  sriemus  qvm 
erunt  novissima  Wins ;  vi,  1,  Melior  est  sapientia  quam 
vires,  et  vir  prudens  quamfortis.    And  the  construction 
of  the  parallelism  in  the  two  first  cases  suggests  the 
belief  that  there,  at  least,  the  Latin  reading  may  be 
correct.     But  other  additions  point  to  a  different  con- 
clusion :  vi,  23,  diiigite  lumen  sapientia  omnes  qui  prtp- 
estis  populis;  viii,  11,  ^^  fades  principum  mirabuntur 
me ;  ix,  19,  quicunque  placuerunt  tibi  domine  a  principio ; 
xi,  5,  a  defectione  pot  us  sui,  etineis  cum  abwuiarentfin 
Israel  ketati  sunt. 

The  chief  Greek  MSS.  in  which  the  book  is  contain- 
ed are  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  (K),  the  Cod,  Atexcmdnmu 
(A),  the  Cod.  Vaticanus  (B),  and  the  Cod,  Epkraemi 
rescr,  (C).  The  entire  text  is  preserved  in  the  three 
former;  in  the  latter,  only  considerable  fragmeota:  viii, 
5-xi,  10;  xiv,  19 -xvii,  18;  xviii,  24-xix,  22. 

Sabatier  used  four  Latin  MSS.  of  the  higher  dasi 
for  his  edition :  "  Corbeienses  duos,  annm  Sangerma- 
nensem,  et  alium  S.  Theodorici  ad  Remoa,"  of  which  be 
professes  to  give  almost  a  complete  (but  certainly  not 
a  literal)  collation.  The  variations  are  not  generally 
important,  but  patristic  qaotationa  show  thmt  in  eailj 
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times  veiy  coosidenble  diflercnccs  of  text  exUte<L  An 
important  MS.  of  the  book  in  the  British  Museum  (Eff- 
trtoH,  1046,  SiBC  viii)  has  not  yet  been  cxnmine<1. 

IX.  IMeraturt, — The  earliest  commentar}'  which  re- 
mains is  that  of  Rabanus  Maurus  (ilieii  HTjO).     Homan 
Catholic  i'omroentariefl  are  thone of  Nannius  (15.r2),. Ian- 
sen  (1967. 16U),Osorius  (1580),  I^mnus  (1007, 1G*24\  I)e 
Caairo  nOi:i),  Omi.  i\  LapiUc  ( 10:ki),  Maltlonatus  (104.3), 
<^n«o  ( 1055).  MentMMiius  (1078).  Du  Hamel  ( 1703),C?al- 
met  ( 1757),I)ereser  (Krankf.'2de<l.  1825),an(l.I.  A.Schroid 
(U'ieii,  18.'>K).     Among  Pn>testanttt  separate  commen- 
taries are  those  of  Strigel  (Li|M.  1509, 1571, 1575),  Hay- 
iiohl   (1018),  Fabrioiiis  (Frcf.  et  Lips.  101)1),  Selnecker 
(  Lipn.  1575),  BrtH^hmann  (llafn.  1050),  all  in  I^tin; 
Petersen,  Erkldr,  (  BUdinf^.  1727):   Schubaud,  Annwrk, 
|Ma<;deb.l733):  Steinmetz,.4ii//i#;rib.(Leipa.  1747);  Klvu- 
ker,  Krldnt.  (K>>;8,  1785);   Hasse,  Annwrk,  (Jen.  eiHl.) ; 
'Wallenius,  AnnUirhnngnH  ((rriefsw.  17M<i,  also  in  Lat- f 
in);    Kelle,  .4«/iM»rit.  (Freib.  1815);   Kn|;elbroth,  Inttr- 
jtrttalim  [ch.  i-iv]  (Haviul810);  Bauermei^ter,  Co;ii- 
vn^itariu*  ((votting.  1828);  and  esi»ecially  W.  (rrimm, 
^otnnwuffir  (  Leips.  1837 ;  also  in   the  Kurzijrf.  Exetj, 
Jliuvlh.  ibi(L  1808).     To  these  may  be  added  the  He-  | 
brew  commentarj'  by  Wesacly  (BerL  1780,  and  later).  | 
8ev  alt>o  Kwald,  6'<v>rAirA/e  dt4t  Volkes  hratl  ((riit tingen,  | 
1852),  iv,  548  sij|.;  (iriitz,  Gntchichte  der  JuiUn  (2d  ed. 
Leiftat.  18010*  iiif  *^d2  st}.,  212  sc}.;  and  the  Intrwhivtions 
to  the  Old  Teat,  by  Bertholdt  (Krlangen,  1815),  v,  225  sq. ; 
I>e  Wette,  §  312^15;  Kcil  (ibid.  1850),  §  244-240;  and 
Davidson  (Load.  1803),  iii,  390-410.     See  Commkn- 

TARY. 

WiBoman,  Luke  Hoult,  M.A..  a  Wosleyan  Meth- 
■«Hiist  minister,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  Jan.  19, 
1822.     He  "was  a  saint  at  twelve  and  a  preacher  at 
fiMinc^en.*"    He  enteri*ii  the  minixtr^'  in  18^10;  was  elect- 
ed missionary  secretary  in  1808,  a  [xtsition  which  he 
held  until  the  cl<»se  of  life;  was  raiseii  to  the  presiden- 
tial chair  at  the   London  (Conference  of  1872  bv  the 
largest  numlier  of  votes  ever  recordt>d  at  such  an  elec- 
tion ;  and  died  in  I»ndon,  in  the  mitist  of  his  work  and 
lonors,  Feb.  3,  1875.     *'An  a  ('hristian,  he  had  deep 
veneration  for  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christianity ;  as 
I  man,  a  love  of  freedom  that  amounted  to  a  passion, 
[lence  to  contend  for  tlie  rights  of  conscience,  to  enlarge 
he  spliere  of  free  actitni,  and  t4>  assert  liberty  of  diifer- 
Miee  among  Christian  churches  while  |)rom<iting  frater- 
lal  unii>n   and  co-o|)eration,  and  independence  of  the 
Nimmonwealth  while  maintaining  patriotic  loyalty  and 
in  enlightened  citi/ennhip,  were  t4i  him  the  mt^t  sacnni 
if  nil  duties,  and  he  ever  discharged  them  with  match- 
ess  courage  and  fearless  independence.    As  an  adminis- 
rator.  Wisn^man  had  learned  to  combine  in  the  happiest 
nnnuer  tho  jhrtiter  in  re  with  the  xutiritfr  in  nunio.  .  ,  . 
Nicver  flurried,  never  in  a  hurry — always  at  ease  and  at 
lome.  courteous  to  all,  ser\'ile  and  obsetpiious  to  none — 
le  succeeded  in  guiding  skilfully  the  course  of  discus- 
ion  and  buMinesN,  and  in  unifomdy  maintaining  Chris- 
ian  courtesy  and  urbanity  with  judicial  fairness  and 
miiartinlity.     Such  was  Wiseman — a  man  of  open  soul 
.nd  loving  heart,  massive  alike  in  body  and  mind,  with 
.  splendid  |»hysi<iue  and  a  character  to  match — a  imi- 
ersal  favorite  with   preachers  and   |)eo|iIe,  admire<l, 
rustetl,  loveil  by  all.  .  .  .  His  heart  was  too  high  for 
»ettiness,  too  large  for  selfishness  or  envy.     Faith  with- 
ut  superstition   or  fear,  religion  without  bigotry  or 
ant,  the  grandeur  of  intellect  covered  with  the  sin- 
erity  of  childhtXKl,  were  found  in  him  as  found  in  few" 
fxfnd.  \VaU:hmim ;  see  A'.  V.  Mfthodint,  March  20, 1875). 
\riseman  passionately  loved  the  missionary  cause.    He 
toquently  atlvocated  it  and  unselHshly  worked  for  it.  j 
.ike  Frankland,  Perks,  Coley,  and  other  eminent  men 
I  the  British  Conference,  he  worked  too  hard,  and  his 
idden  death  was  at  once  a  surprise  and  a  warning, 
esides  occasional  published  Utrmmu,  Wiseman  wrote, 
ec/uret  on  Indiutriea  Prompted  by  CoMwiice^  and  Not 
t  CntetounteMM  (1852;  3d  ed.  1858)  -.—The  Employment 
**  Leiiure  Time  (Lond.  1850,  12mo)  x—Thinga  Secular  I 
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and  Things  Sacred  (ibid,  eod.) : — Agents  in  the  Revival 
of  the  lAUt  Century  (ibi«L  1855):— J/«i  of  Faith,  or 
Sketches  from  the  Honk  of  Judges  (ibid.  8vo) : — Thoughts 
on  Class  Meetings  and  their  Imprttcem^nt  (ibid.  1854, 
r2mo) : — Chrvit  in  the  W'iUlemess:  Ihractical  Views  of 
our  /A)rd's  Temptation  (ibid.  1867,  r2mo).  See  J/i/i- 
utes  of  Conference  ( ibiiL  1876),  p.  18;  Oshi>me,  Meth. 
Bibliog,  s.  v. ;  Wesl.  Meth,  Magazine,  1876,  p.  288. 

^^iseman.  Nicholas  Patrick  Stephen,  Car- 
dinal, and  chief  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  Plng- 
land,  was  born  at  Seville,  S|)ain,  Aug.  2,  1802,  of  Irish 
and  Spanish  extraction.  At  an  early  age  he  was  brought 
to  England,  and  placed  in  St.  Cuthbert's  College,  at 
IJshaw,  near  Durham.  He  was  thence  removed  to  the 
Knglish  College  at  Rome,  wliere  he  waa'  ordained  a 
priest,  and  maile  a  doctor  of  divinity.  He  waa  a  pro- 
fessor for  a  time  in  the  Roman  University, and  was  then 
made  rector  of  the  pjiglish  College  at  Rome.  In  1828 
he  publishe^i  his  //one  Syriacte,  Dr.  Wiseman  returned 
to  England  in  18:)5,  and  in  the  winter  of  tliat  year  de- 
livenil  a  series  of  lectures  upon  the  leading  d<»ctrine8 
of  the  Catholic  Church  at  the  Sardinian  Chapel,  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields.  AlM)ut  the  same  time  he  delivere<1  his 
h-tiures  on  the  Connection  between  Scirnce  and  Recealed 
Ilfligion,  for  which  he  is  best  known  in  Protestant  lit- 
erature. He  suboequcntly  repaired  to  Rome,  and  is  un- 
derst(M»<i  to  have  l>een  instrumental  in  inducing  pope 
(ircgory  XVI  to  increase  the  vicars-apostolic  in  Eng- 
land. The  numl>er  was  doubled,  and  Dr.  Wiseman  came 
liack  as  coadjutor  bisliop  to  Dr.  Walsh,  of  the  Midland 
District.  He  was  also  appointed  president  of  St.  Mary's 
(ViUege,  Oscott.  In  1847  he  again  repaired  to  Rome  on 
the  affairs  of  the  English  Catholics,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  sulisetiuent  change  resolved  on  in  1848, 
which  was  delayed  bv  the  troubles  that  ensued  at 
Itome^  He  was  now  made  pro -vicar -apostolic  of  the 
I^)nd<m  district  in  place  of  Dr.  (iritiiths,<lecea8ed.  Sub- 
MNpiently  he  was  appointed  coadjutor,  cum  jure  suC' 
cessitmis,  to  Dr.  Walsh,  who  was  translated  to  London ; 
and  in  1849,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Walsh,  he  became  vicar- 
a|K)stolic  of  the  I»ndon  district.  In  August  he  went 
again  to  Rome^  **  not  expecting,"  as  he  said,  *'  to  re- 
turn to  pjigland  again."  But  in  a  consistory  held  on 
Sept.  .SO,  1850,  he  was  elected  to  the  dignity  of  car- 
dinal by  the  title  of  St.  Pudentiana,  and  was  appoint- 
ed archbishop  of  Westminster,  a  step  which  raised  an 
angry  controversy  in  the  papers,  and  resulte<l  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  BilL  He  died  in  London,  Feb.  16, 
184i5.  Dr.  Wiseman  was  a  moderate  polemic,  a  fine 
scholar,  an  elegant  orator,  and  an  accQmpli8he<l  critic. 
He  was  from  the  tirst  one  of  the  chief  omtributors  to, 
and  joint  etlitor  of,  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Revitw,  and  is 
the  author  of  numerous  pamphlets  bearing  more  or  less 
directly  on  the  religious  controversies  of  the  past  quarter 
of  a  centur>'.  His  Essays  luive  been  reprinted  in  three 
vols.  8  vo.  I  le  also  published,  Lectures  on  the  Eucharist : 
— Reatllectums  of  the  Last  Four  Popes: — Fabiola;  or, 
The  Church  of  the  Ctitacombs,  etc.  Dr.  Wiseman  was 
tlic  seventh  English  cardinal  since  the  Reformation. 
The  other  six  were  Pole,  Allen,  Howard,  York  (&  son  of 
the  Pretender,  who  was  never  in  England),  Weld,  and 
Acton.  Archbishop  Wiseman's  successor  was  cardinal 
Manning,  the  present  incumbent. 

^T^iahart,  George  (1),  called  *'The  Blartyr,"  a 
champion  of  the  Reformatiim  in  5(cotland,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  son  of  James  Wishart,  of  Pittarn>w,  jua- 
tice-clerk  during  the  reign  of  James  V.  The  time  of 
his  birth  is  not  known.  He  was  master  of  a  grammar- 
M>hooI  ar  Montrose  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century. 
He  began  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  at 
Blontruse,  but  was  compelled  to  fly  to  England  on  ac- 
count of  the  opposition  of  the  enemies  of  that  move- 
ment. He  preached  the  same  doctrines  at  Bristol  in 
1638,  but  was  forced  to  recant  and  publicly  bum  bis 
fagot.  In  1643  we  find  liim  at  ('ambridgc,  and  during 
the  same  year  he  returned  to  Scotland.    The  Belbnii»- 
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tion  having  gained  some  power,  and  having  a  head  for 
the  protection  of  itA  members,  he  preached  more  boldly 
in  Dundee,  Perth,  Montrose,  and  Ayr,  creating  popular 
tumults.  He  waH  implicated  in  an  attempt  to  take  the 
life  of  cardinal  Beaton,  but  no  positive  proof  has  been 
brought  to  sustain  the  charge.  While  preaching  at  va- 
rious places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh,  he  was 
apprehended  by  the  cardinal's  troops,  conveyed  to  St. 
Antlrews,  tried  for  heresy,  condemned  to  be  bunied  at 
the  stake,  and  executed  March  28,  1546.  See  Rogers, 
Life  of  George  Wishmif  etc.  ( 1876 ) ;  Mackenzie,  Lire* 
of  Scott  Writers,  iii,  9-19. 

^^iahart,  George  (2),  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine,  was 
bom  at  Yester,  East  Lothian,  in  1 609.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  became  a  parish  minister 
at  North  Leith  and  St.  Andrews,  where  he  refused  to  take 
the  Covenant  in  1639,  for  which  refusal  he  was  deprived 
of  his  living  and  imprisoned ;  made  his  way  to  New- 
castle, England,  where  he  was  captured  by  the  Scottish 
army  in  October,  1644,  and  taken  to  Edinburgh  and 
thrown  into  the  common  jail,  where  he  remained  sev- 
eral months  and  suffered  great  hardships;  joined  the 
marquis  of  Montrose,  to  whom  he  became  chaplain,  and 
narrowly  escaped  execution  with  him  in  1650;  became 
chaplain  to  Elizabeth,  the  electress-palatine,  and  accom- 
panied her  to  England  at  tlie  Restoration  in  1660;  was 
then  made  rector  of  Newcastle-up<in-Tyne,  and  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Edinburgh  in  1662.  He  died  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1671.  He  published  an  elegant  Latin  history 
of  the  Wars  of  Montrose  (1647),  which  was  hung  by  a 
cord  to  the  neck  of  the  mari^uis  at  his  execution.  He 
left  a  second  part,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the 
death  of  Montrose,  which  was  never  published  in  its 
original  form,  but  a  number  of  excellent  translations  of 
the  whole  work  have  been  published  at  later  dates.  See 
Keith,  CtUalogue  of  the.  Bishops  of  tScotUuul ;  Lyon,  IJisL 
of  St,  AndretDS,  ii,  10-12. 

T77i8hart,^^illiam,  D.D.,a  Scotch  clergyman,  was 
bom  at  Dalkeith  in  1657.  He  was  educated  at  Utrecht ; 
became  one  of  the  minirters  at  South  Leith  after  the 
Revolution ;  afterwards  principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  city  ministers  in  1716.  He 
died  in  1727.  He  published  several  single  Sermons: — 
some  collections  of  Sermons: — and  Pruuiiples  of  Liberty 
of  Conscience  (1739). 

Wianer,  Benjamin  Blydenburg,  D.D.,  a  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  t>orn  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
29, 1794.  Under  Rev.  Dr.  Axtell,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  he  ac- 
quired his  preparatory  training.  In  1810  he  joined  the 
sophomore  class  in  Union  College,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1813.  For  one  year  he  was  principal  of  an 
academy  at  Johnstown,  when  he  retumed  home  and 
began  to  study  law.  From  1815  to  1818  he  was  tntor 
in  Union  College,  and  during  this  time  he  stndied  the- 
ology under  professor  Andrew  Yates,  D.D.  Resigning 
his  tutorship,  he  entered  the  theological  seminary  at 
Princeton  in  1818.  In  June,  1820^  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  received  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  New  Bmnswick,  N.  J.,  which  he  de- 
clined ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  21, 1821,  where  he  continued  to  serve 
during  twelve  years.  From  October,  1832,  he  labored 
as  the  sei*retarv  for  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers  for  Foreign  Missions,  travelling  extensively  through- 
out the  Union  to  establish  new  missionary  organiza- 
tions, etc  He  died  in  Boston,  Feb.  9, 1835.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society,  and  was  a  tmstee  of  the  Antlover  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  His  executive  talent  was  undoubted, 
and  he  did  not  lack  ability  as  an  extem|)oraneous  de- 
bater. His  style  as  a  writer  was  not  imaginative  nor 
particularly  felicitous,  but  he  was  a  man  of  commanding 
influence.  Dr.  Wisner  published.  Three  Discourses  on 
thf  History  of  the  Old- South  Church  :—A  Sermon  on  the 
Benefits  of  Sunday-schools: — and  a  Memoir  of  Mrs, 
Huntinyton,     He  also  contributed  to  the  Spirit  of  the 


Pilgrims,  and  to  the  Comprehensive  ComiuetUai-y,     Set 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Atner,  Pulpit,  ii,  682. 

^77ianer,  ^77illiam,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  at  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  in  1782.  He  studied  law, 
and  practiced  in  Orange  County:  abandoned  the  lav, 
and  became  pasuir  of  a  Church  in  Ithaca;  was  pa»Uir 
of  a  Church  in  Rochester  from  1K30  to  1862;  remo\-e<l 
to  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  in  1870,  and  died  there  Jan.  7, 1871. 
He  published,  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Pastor  ( iKoli: 
—Klements  if  Civil  Liberty;  or,  The  Way  to  Maittt<nm 
Free  Institutitms  (1853):— besides  single  Serm^'M.  ivtm- 
phlets,  and  contributions  to  periodicals. 

"Wisner,  William  Carpenter,  D.D.,  a  IVe«hy. 
terian  minister,  was  bom  at  Elmira,  N.  Y..  Dec.  7.  \Hm. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  in  the  Homer  Acadfiny. 
and  graduated  at  Union  College  in   1830.      He  did 
not  pursue  any  regtiUr  theological  course  at  the  sem- 
inar>',  but  prosecuted  his  studies  under  his  venenUe 
father.  Rev.  Dr.  Wisner,  of  Ithaca.     He  was  licenwd 
to  preach  by  tlie  Presbytery  of  Rochester,  and  in  1882 
was  ordaine<l  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Third  I*re»by- 
terian  Cliurch  of  that  city.    After  remaining  there  for  a 
short  time,  he  removeil  to  Athens,  Pa.,  where  he  preach- 
ed for  a  while,  and  then  ser\*e<l  the  Chunrh  in  East  Avon, 
N.  Y.,  for  eighteen  months.     In  1836  he  acoepteil  a  call 
to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  .SL  liouis,  Mo. 
In  1837  he  was  calle<l  to  the  Church  at  I>»wer  I^M'k{iort, 
and  in  1842  liecame  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Lockport,  and  resigned  on  account  of  failing-^ 
health  after  a  successful  |)ast orate  of  thirty-four  y<        '^ 
He  was  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  Hamilt'in  i'olU 
and  Auburn  Seminary.     He  was  moderator  of  the  Nei  _ 
School  General  Assembly  at  St.  Louis  in  1865.    He  diec^ 
at  Ix)ckport,  N.  Y.,  July  14,  1880.     His  manner  as  ^ 
public  speaker  was  peculiar,  and  strangers  to  it  wouUl 
at  first  find  it  unpleasant;  but  becoming  familiar  wit]^ 
it,  they  would  come  under  his  power,  and  find  him  a 
teacher  of  great  originality,  and  would  become  fasci- 
nated  with  him.     His  principal  publication  was  a  wort 
entitled,  I*relary  and  Parity,     (W.  P.  S.) 

^?7itch  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  at  Exod.  xxii, 
18,  of  MB^'D^  (mektishshephdh,  SepL  ^appoKoi,  Vulg. 
malejici),  and  in  DeuL  xviii,  10,  of  the  mti^,  form,  of 
the  same  wonr(w)^sp,  mekashsheph,  Sept.  ^pfuun^, 
Vulg.  maleficus),  which  is  elsewhere  rendered  '*8oroer- 
er"  (Exoii.  vii,  1 1 :  Dan.  ii,  2;  MaL  iii,  6). 

WITCH  OF  E!«i>oK.     Sec  Sauu 

Withers,  Philip,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  be- 
came chapUin  to  lady  dowager  Hereford  in  1783.  He 
was  sentenced  Nov.  21, 1789,  to  a  fine  of  X50  and  a  year's 
imprisonment  for  a  libel  on  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  wife  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  in  his  History  of  the  Royal  Malady 
(I^)nd.  17H9).  Ho  died  in  Newgate,  July  24, 1790.  He 
also  published  a  work  entitled  A  rittarchus ;  or.  The  Prtn* 
ciples  of  Composition  ( 1 791 ) . 

Witherapoon,  John,  D.D.,  LI^D.,  a  distinguish- 
ed Presbyterian  divine,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bora  in  the  |)ari»h  of 
Yejtter,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Feb.  5,  1722.      His 
father  was  a  clergyman  of  the  lyhurch  of  Sc«>tland, 
much  respected  for  his  piety  and  learning;  on  his^ 
mother's  side,  he  traced  an  unbroken  line  of  ministerial.^ 
ancestry',  through  a  pericnl  of  m4ire  than  two  hundred^ 
years,  to  the  great  Reformer,  John  Knox.     He  experi — 
ence<l  religion  at  a  very  early  perio<l ;  pursued  his  (ov^ 
paratory  studies  in  the  public  scho«>l  at  Haddington^ 
where  he  soon  evinced  remarkable  powers;  graduatec/ 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  stood  '^un- 
rivalleil  for  perspicuity  of  style,  logical  accuracy  of 
thought,  taste  in  sacred  criticism,  and  all  thoee  inief* 
lectual  qualities  and  accomplishments  which,  in  aft«- 
life,  conspired  to  render  him  one  of  the  great  men  «f 
the  age  and  of  the  world  ;**  was  licensed  to  preach  ii 
1743;  ordained  as  minister  <tf  the  popular  parish  of 
Beith,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  in  1746;  and  of  the  Lmt 
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WITSIUS 


Oharch  in  Paifiley,  Jan.  Iti,  17o7;  here  he  continued  till 
the  year  1768,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
CoU^;^  of  New  Jersey,  and  inauf^urated  at  a  meetinf^ 
of  the  (ruiitees,  called  npecially  for  the  purpose,  Aug.  17, 
17t*H.     The  fame  of  his  talents  and  learning  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  conHcqucntly  he  brought  to  the  college 
a  large  aiTeMioii  of  atudcniM,  and  was  the  means  of 
greatly  increasing  its  funds,  and  placing  it  on  a  foun- 
dation of  |)ermanent  uscfuhiess.     Indeed,  few  men  couM 
comUine  more  im|)ortant  qualifications  for  the  presi- 
dency of  a  literary  institution—'*  talents,  extensive  at- 
tainments, comman«ling  personal    appearance,  and  an 
admiraliie  faoulty  for  governing  young  men,  and  ex- 
citing in  them  a  noble  emulation   to  excel  in  their 
studies."      He   introduceii  many   important    improve- 
ments in  the  system  of  e<lucation  —  particularly  the 
mcthtxl  of  teaching  by  lecture,  which  seems  previously 
to  have  been  unknown  to  American  colleges;  and  he 
actually  delivered  lectures  on  four  different  subjects— 
viz.,  Khtqufture  and  Componfion^  Tn^fe  and  Criticism; 
Moral  Phiiojiophif ;  Chrom^Unjy  and  HUtory ;  and  />«- 
rmity.    He  likewise  rendered  most  important  service  to 
the  college  by  increasing  its  library'  and  philosophical 
apparatus,  and  introducing  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
and  French  languages;  he  was  also  chiefly  instrumen- 
tal in  obtaining  the  flrst  orrery  constructed  by  the  cel- 
ebrated  Kitten  house.     In  connection  with  his  duties 
as  president,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Prince- 
ton during  the  whole  perioti  of  his  presidency.     But 
he  was  S(N)n  to  enter  upon  a  new  sphere  of  duty.     He 
waa  selecte<l  by  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  in  1776.  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Congress  that  promulgated  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.     He  continued  to  represent  the 
State  of  Now  Jersey  in  the  (leneral  (^ingress  from  1776 
to  1782,  and  in  practical  business  talent  and  devotion 
to  public  affairs  he  was  second  to  none  in  that  bo<ly. 
Many  of  the  mi>st  im|>ortant  state -papers  of  the  day 
Were  from  his  pen.     liuring  the  whole  period  in  which 
he  was  0(.*cupie<l  in  ci<'il  life  he  never  laid  aside  his 
ministerial  character,  but  wished  it  understood  that  he 
Was  **a  minister  of  God,"  in  a  sacred  as  well  as  in  a 
civil  sense.     When  he  retired  from  the  national  coun- 
;il.s,  he  went  to  his  country-place  near  Princeton,  N.  J., 
inving  two  years  before  |>artially  given  up  his  duties  as 
^resident  of  the  college  to  the  vice-president,  his  son-in- 
aiw,  Dr.  Samuel  Stanho|ie  Smith.    He  died  Nov.  15, 1794. 
Dr.  Withers}KM)n  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  voluminous,  writers  of  his  time. 
He  publisheil,  Hrrlfittifuttwal  Charactei-iftics ;  or^  Thf  A  r- 
rami  of  Church  Pidhy  {iw\B»^^vf  ^  17,W,8vo;  3d  etl.  17r>4, 
Rvo ;  at  least  K  ve  edits.).    This  work  was  ainie<l  at  certain 
principles  and  practic<!s  which  then  prevailed  extensive- 
ly in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  by  its  acknowledges! 
ability,  and  particularly  by  the  keenness  of  it-s  satire,  it 
produced  a  great  sensation  and  acquireil  immense  f)<»pu- 
larity: — A  Serpjim  A /udoffj/  for  thf  Charactrrisfirs^  in 
which  he  avows  himself  tlie  author  of  the  preceding 
work: — E**ay  on  th^'  Connt'ctitm  hfttreett  the  Ikurtriw  of 
Juftificati/m  by  thf  fnipnffd  Riffhtiotisnesn  of  ChriMf  and 
J/oiineMi  of  Life,  etc.  (Kdinb.  17.'>4>,  Timo;  often  repub- 
li}«heil).     "  This  work  lias  always  l)een  regarded  as  one 
of  the  ablest  Calvini.stic  expositions  of  that  doctrine  in 
any  language.     I  hope  you  appn>ve  Mr.  Wiiherspoon's 
books.     I  think  his  Treatise  on  Bef/enerati/w  is  the  best 
I  have  seen  upon  this  imp(»rlant  subject"  (Kev.  John 
Newton  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  Bull's  Life  of  Newton 
[1868,  p.  150]): — Seriout  Inquiry  into  the  Satwe  and 
Effects  of  the  Stage  (Glasgow,  1757;  with  Sermon  by 
Samuel   Miller,  D.D.,*  N.  Y.  1812,  12mo).     This  work 
had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  John  H(»me,  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  had  published  his 
well-known  tragedy  of  Douglas^  which  was  acted  re- 
peatedly in  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  where  a  number  of 
the  author's  clerical  friends  attended.    The  Kev.  John 
Newton,  speaking  of  this  work,  says  he  ''  wishes  every 
person  who  makes  the  least  pretence  to  fear  God  ha<l  an 
opportunity  of  perusing'*  it : — Esuayn  on  Important  Snb- 


JertMjwith  Et}cfe*ia»tieal  Ch^iracteriMticJi  (^Lom\.  1764,  .1 
vols.  12mo;  1765,  3  vols.  12mo).  These  volumes  were 
composed  of  pieces  which  had  previously  been  published 
in  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  his  celebrated  Trea- 
tise, on  Heyenerationj  vfhich  a|)peared  now  for  the  first 
time.  Tliis  Treatise  was  als4)  |>ublished  scpaiately  in 
1764,  \'2m(t :  —  Senntms  (9)  on  Practidd  Snhjt-tH*  (( Glas- 
gow, 17<M<,  12nio;  Kdinb.  IWM,  12m«>)  :—/V«ir//ni/  />w- 
courses  (14)  »>«  Leading  Truths  of  the  Gospel  (1768, 12mo: 
l»nd.  1792,  8vo;  18<H,  12mo\  The  discourses  in  thi4 
volume  arc  so  arranged  ns  to  form  a  concise  system  of 
practical  \\Wu\\\\".  —  ('omide  rat  ions  on  the  Nature  and 
Extent  of  the  I^gisfatire  Authority  of  the  Uritish  Par- 
tvnnent  (^  Phila.  1774,  8vo;  l»nd.  1775,  8vo).  He  also 
published  a  numlier  of  Senmms: — Le^iures  on  moral 
philiMM»|)hy, on  elo<iuonce, on  divinity, and  on  education: 
— letters  on  .yfarriagt-: — an  excellent  Essay  on  Mimey: 
— philological  pa|K'rs  (see  The  Drnitl) :— various  SjMtech- 
es  in  i Congressmen'.,  After  his  death  appeared,  in  one  voU 
ume,Seniions  tm  Various  Subjects,  a  Suppleutfintary  I'oU 
ume,  tcith  the  Hist,  of  a  Cor/toration  of  Servants,  ami 
other  Tracts  (Kdinb!  1798, 12rno;  1799,  12mo).  A  col- 
lective e<lition  of  his  works,  with  an  account  of  the 
author's  life,  with  Srrmon  by  John  KtMlgerN,  D.D.  (also 
published  separately  j  N.  Y.  1795.  8vo].  and  in  Prot, 
Dissent,  Magazine,  vol.  ii),  was  f>ublished  in  New  York 
(18<)0-1,  4  vols.  8vo;  2d  etl.  1802.  4  vols.  8vo),  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith,  D.D.,  supplying  the  Memoir.  An- 
other edition,  with  his  Life,  appeared  at  Kdinburgh  in 
1804  (9  vols.  I2mo);  again  in  1815  (9  vols.  12mo).  His 
Miscellaneous  Works  were  published  at  Philadelphia 
(1803,  8vo);  his  Select  Works,  with  Lifi-,  in  I^mdon 
(1804,  2  vois.  8vo);  his  lectures  on  Moral  Philttsophy 
in  Philadelphia  (8<l  ed.  1810,  l2mo);  his  Essays,  Ijeet- 
ures,  etc.  in  Kdinburgh  (1822,4  vols.  12mo);  and  Ser- 
tnttns  on  Puldic  Occtisions  (2  vols.  12mo).  "The  name 
of  Dr.  Witherspoon  stands  high  on  both  continents. 
No  man  thinks  of  Witherspoon  as  a  Briton,  but  as  an 
American  of  the  Americans :  as  the  counsellor  of  Mor- 
ris, the  correspondent  of  Washington,  the  rival  of  Frank- 
lin in  his  sagacity,  and  of  Kee<l  in  his  resolution ;  one 
of  the  brddest  in  that  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
one  of  the  most  revered  in  the  debates  of  the  Congress** 
(Alexander  [Kev.  J.  W.  ],  Princeton  Atidress),  See 
Chambers  an<l  Thomson,  ffiog,  I.Hct.  of  Eminent  Scots 
(ed.  1855\  iv.  487 ;  Sprague,  A  muds  of  the  A  mer.  Pnljrit, 
iii,  288-3«M»:  Kich,  Iiibl,Amer.  Nora,  i,  226,270;  Bart- 
let  t,  AmcritHuUsms  (etl.  1859),  xxix,  xxxi ;  Amer,  Quar, 
Iltg,\\,  105;  Edinburgh  Christian  I Mtructor,  Oct,  1829; 
lilachoood's  Mag.  ii,  4iJi}:  I)r,  Alex,  Carlylts  AutO' 
biog,  ( 1861  ) ;  Headley,  Chajdains  ami  Clergy  of  the 
Revolution  (N.  Y.  1864,  12mo);  Clevelantl,  Compendium 
of  A  mer.  Lit,  p.  45 ;  Thomas,  Pnmounciwf  Biog,  Diet. 
8.  V. ;  Ijm:L  Moidh.  Rev.  1754,  ii,  288 ;  Kickersteth,  Chris- 
tian Studetd  (4th  etl.),  p.  309:  Biill,  Life  of  John  Neattm 
(\iM\H ),  p.  150, 226.     (J.  L.  S.) 

WitsiuB  (Wits,  or  Witsen),  IIekman,  a  Dutch 
theologian  of  the  Fetieral  schot)l,  with  mediating  tenden- 
cies, was  l)orn  at  Kakhuysen,  in  West  Frisia,  Feb.  1 2,  n!36. 
His  father  was  a  magistrate,  and  later  burgomaster  ttf  the 
town ;  and  his  uncle,  Peter  Gerhard,  was  a  scholar,  from 
whom  he  doubtless  received  the  exact  claHsical  training 
and  the  liberal  tendencies  which  distinguished  him  among 
the  men  of  his  time.  He  entered  the  Universitv  of  (rron- 
ingen  when  sixteen  years  «>f  age,  and  sul>se(|uently  Mtiid- 
ie<l  also  at  Leyden  and  Utrecht.  The  teachers  whose 
influence  over  him  was  most  pronouncetl  were  lituisden, 
who  initiated  him  into  the  study  of  the  Old -Test. 
Scriptures  and  the  Oriental  languages  with  such  suc- 
cess that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  was  aide  to  de- 
liver a  learned  address  in  Hebrew;  Cocceius;  and  Jus- 
tus van  den  Bogaerdt,  a  preacher,  who  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  subjective  Christianity,  and  of  whom  he 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  best  of  all  hb  theologi- 
cal acquirements  bad  been  obtained  at  bis  hands. 

Witsius  passed  the  examination  pro  mimtterio  with 
Vionor  in  1656,  and  became  pastor  at  Westwoud.    In 
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as  at  Wormcrcii,  in  1606  at  Goctscn,  and  in  |  caniivorous  animal,  very  nearly  allied  to  tlie  ii<.^,  . 
«e  iwarden.     In  thetic  several  tields  of  labor  |  so.  well  known  as  to  require  no  particular  description, 
i  tW<r  reputation  of  a  faithful  [)asU>r,  a  superior    excepting  as  regards  the  identity  of  tlie  i>|iecies  io 
an.i  a  scholarly  thinker,  and  was,  in  atnse-    Palestine,  which,  although    oiJia    aaserted,  is    hy  do 


loncrcd  in  1675  with  a  call  to  a  professorship 
)it  at  Franeker,  and  after  live  years  more  with 


means  established;  for  no  professed  zoolugiitt   ha*  ob> 

taine<l  the  animal  in  Syria,  while  other  traveller  oalr 

ir  call  to  L'trechu     In  1685  he  was  apfiointed    pretend  to  have  seen  iL     Unquestionably  a  true  woU^ 

11  to  the  cmlMssy  sent  by  ttie  Netherlands  to  the  ;  or  a  wild  canine  with  very  similar  manners,  was  nut  in- 

f  James  II  of  Flngland,  and  while  in  England  he    frequent  in  that  country  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the 

1  into  relations  of  {^enional  intimacy  with  prince    world,  and  even  down  to  the   commencement  of  our 

.m  (subscipiently  king  William  III).    In  16U8  he  ac-    sera.    At  this  day  the  true  wolf  is  still  abundant  in  Am 

i  a  call  U)  I>?y(U>n,  which  released  tiim  from  the  pul- .  Minor,  as  well  as  in  the  gorges  of  Cilicia,  and,  from  the 

rtd  on  Oct.  2*2, 17()8,  he  closetl  his  busy  life  in  death,    " ":--- j^ '--•  -     " -^ 

le  principal  work  of  Witsius  (De  OCcoiuwiUt  Ftetie- 

and  Ehrenberg,  the  most  explicit  of  the  naturalists  who 
have  visited  that  region,  notice  the  dih^  or  zA.  under 
the  denomination  of  Canis  luptiater^  and  also,  it  seems. 
I  of  Lupus  Syi-iaau,  They  describe  it  as  resembling  the 
true  mediation  between  the  opposing  systems,  how-  i  wolf,  but  smaller,  with  a  white  tip  on  the  tail,  etc;  and 
cr,  but  merely  the  knocking-off  of  a  few  of  the  more  give  for  its  synonym  Canu  tmtkttt  and  the  wcif  of 
.'«>minent  angles  on  the  Federal  hypothesis;  and  he  ,  Eg}'pt,  that  is,  the  \vkoc  of  Aristotle  and  Tkofs  aulkut 
accceded  only  in  raising  a  storm  among  the  Federal-  of  Ilam.  Smith.  This  species,  found  in  the  mummy 
sts  against  himself,  without  conciliating  the  opposing    state  at  Lycopolis,  though  high  in  proportion  to  its 


Dti  cum  liominibus  Libri  IV)  was  published  in 

',  and  originated  in  his  desire  to  meliorate  the  ac- 

onious  spirit  apparent  in  the  controversies  between 

;  orthiKlox  and  the  Federalists.     His  plan  involved 


party.  He  was  simply  and  (miIv  a  scrifitural  theologian, 
and  incai>ablc  of  exercising  the  acutenei^s  of  a  scholastic 
apprehension — the  more,  iierhaps,  because  he  thought 
and  wn)te  in  classical  Ijitin.  The  plan  of  the  (Kcon, 
Ffrd,  is  confused  (HI),  i,  A*  Fad,  Ihi  in  Ornere;  ii,  J^ 
F(fd,  (iratiiv ;  iii,  /V  /W.  cum  EUviis ;  iv,  l>t  I)octr. 
Salutui),  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  person  and  work  is 
treated  of  in  the  secoml  IxMik,  and  that  of  the  election 
(»f  grace  and  the  ap|)ropriation  of  salvation  in  the  third. 
The  fourth  book  contains  a  histor>'  of  Revelation,  be- 
sides tlie  doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  The  permmality 
of  Witsius  was  of  greater  importance  to  the  Church 
than  his  theology. 

Other  works  of  Witsius  are,  in  Latin,  Ju^/rrrM  Chri*' 
tUmizuM:  —Fxfrnt.  in  Symb,  Ajxtst.  et  Orat,  Dominicam: 
—  .Ffjyptiaca  {MiMrllanea  Sacra ^  Mflrtcmata  iMd^n- 
$iii) : — Praxis  Christianifmi  cum  Imagijiihuf  Spiriiuali- 
btu : — and  minor  pnKluctions.  In  Dutch,  Lis  Ifomini  cum 
I'inea  sua,  etc.  It  is  to  be  added  that  he  was  well  ac- 
quainteii  with  mmlem  languages  also,  es|)ecially  French, 
in  which  he  frequently  prcacheii  without  difficulty. 

See  Heringa,  Sitecimen  Ilist.-theoL  de  Herm,  Witsio 
(Amstcl.  1H61):  (iass,  Gesch,  d,  prut,  Dogmatik^  ii,  318. 
— Ilerzog.  Rtal-Encykhp.  s,  v. 

^^izard  (''D!?^7»  y**Jldtf>*df  a  hunring  one),  a  term 
applied  both  to  the  sorcerer  (Lev.  xix,  31;  xx,  6; 
I)euL  xviii.  11 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  B,  0)  and  the  spirit  by 
which  he  conjures  (Lev.  xx,  27 ).     Sec  Maoic. 

The  word  means  literally  a  |)er8on  pretending  to  be 


bulk,  measures  only  eighteen  inches  at  the  shoulder, 
and  in  weight  is  scarcely  more  than  one  third  of  that  ^ 
of  a  true  wolf,  whose  stature  rises  to  thirty  and  thirty^*^ 
two  inches.     It  is  not  gregarious,  does  not  howl,  canno'.^ 


Egyptian  Wolf. 

carry  off  a  lamb  or  sheep,  nor  kill  men,  nor  make  the 
shepherd  flee ;  in  short,  it  is  not  the  true  wolf  of  Eanpe 
or  Asia  Minor,  and  is  not  possessed  of  the  qualities  is- 
cribe<l  to  the  species  in  the  Bible.  The  next  in  I/emp- 
rich  and  Ehrenberg's  description  bears  the  same  Ardbic 
name;  it  is  scientifically  called  Cams  tacer^  and  b  tb^^ 
jtiseonch  of  the  Copts.  Tliis  species  is,  however,  Hi^^. 
smaller,  and  thus  cannot  be  the  wolf  in  question, 
may  be,  as  there  are  no  forests  to  the  south  of 


wise,  but  the  term  is  usuallv  emploved  as  the  masculine    ^.   •   ..  *  i       .       »  .,!•     • 

,.      ,      -.  u    I   '.u   u-  .*        r    •»  u      r.  »u    i  that  these  ravenous  beasts,  who  never  willinirlT  rani 
correswmlmg  to  witch.  In  thehi»tor\'of  wiU;hcraft.the '    ,      ,.  .  ,  ^T      ,       ,       ^.      »v  »"»i 

'  .        *^  .    ^  i'   -.I  »i.  .       '  at  a  distance  from  cover,  have  forsaken  the  more  on 

accusations  against  men  as  conipantl  with  those  against .  .  ,       -    »  ,,      t_i.  ,    .    ..    .^ 


against  men  as  company 
women  were  as  one  to  one  hundred. 


*i«n  f  ^•^J*!??*"^-  i  c<»"n^nr,  or  else  that  the  dtriH/nn,  now  only  indistinctl^^^ 

__   ._     ,^  ,,  1*  i>    1 1  .X   T.n  o       I  known  as  a  Species  of  black  wolf  in  Arabia  and  Nnither^^ 

Woide.  CiiARLKS  (,oi»niKV  lU  .,  LL.D   F.R.S.,  a    ^^.^    j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.^etT  which  anciently  n-pie-' 
Socinian  minister,  was  boni  in  Poland  in  1.25     He  was    ^'^j^,  ^^^  ^^1^  .„  gyria-an  Appellation  fully  desen-- 
cducatwl  at  trankfortKin-the-Oderandat  I^-den;  was    jf  j^  y^  ^y^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  l,,.^^         j„  ^^  the'lS-rem 
for  some  time  pastor  at  Lissa;  settled  in  Knglan.l  as    ^^^^^  j,^       ^^  ^^^j^  ^^^^  ^.j,j  ^       .^  ^^^^ 


preacher  at  the  (,erman  1  hap<d  Koyal  St  .lames  s,  in  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^„^^„  wolf,  and  is  i^ally  powerf, 
loO:  was  subsequently  reader  and  chaplam  at  the  j  ^,,3  Arabs  are  said  to  eat  the  dfrbonn  »  game,  thouj 
Savoy;  and  lHi<-ame  assistant  lihranan  in  the  Bntish  :  j^  ^,,^^  ^  ^j^,^  „^  European  traveller  has 

Museum  in  1 .82  fn.m  which  time  he  studied  the  less-  :  ^^j^^,  ^  specimen  from  peisonal  ohser^•ati»n.     Th 


known  Oriental  langi 


-  !-<.!      If       r,^  T^^     "".'"7-  ";  ''*"'*'*;?;-^i?;' :  f^^e,  either  the  true  wolf  or  the  dtrbonu  was  anctcnU 
^  b<H>.     lie  edited  U  (.rozes  ( optw  TA'xu^m  (\*ii>\\  „^^  .i.„„,u„.  :„  p.i^»;n.  «r  »h«  ^v«. 


,   ^,  .....      ,.       ^,  , ,— o^       1 1       1     !  n^'^re  abundant  m  Palestine,  or  the  ravenous  iMtwers* 

and   Scholtzs  Louptuni  frrammar  (IwK).      He  also  .1  •      ,  n    1.  1       •       ^    ..«     u 

r         -u   1     -.u  u-  u     1  ..I     XT      'P    /      .•  those  animals,  equally  belonging  to  the  h vena  and  to 

transcribed  with  his  own  hand  the  >iew-rest.  riortion  „„...  „;i .  j.„.  „...^  -^^^^-i  JL.^^  ♦,  k^  •     1  j  ^  -- 

,  .      .,   .       .,         ,  .       /,-,i^v      u-  u  u      r.  1  great  wild  dog,  caused  several  species  to  be  mcloded  in 

of  the  Cofix  AUxaudnuus  (b86),  which  he  afterwanls  fj,^  „.„^      £^  Hot.      aThoJTi.  -l«.  -«  .,.:«..i  ->r 

publishe<l  in  fac-siinile.     At  the  time  of  his  death  he 


the  name.     See  Doo.     ''There  is  also  an  animal  of 
which  travellers  in  Arabia  and  Syria  hear  much,  uv- 


was  engaged  in  prPjmring  I-raffm^,ta  Aor.  Trstameuti    ^^^  ^^^^  „^^^  ^f  ^^e  shib,  which  the  nativea  Mieve  to 
a\ers,.f.m^f^ca/hal^iy^^^^^  by    j^.  ^  ^,,^  ^^^^^^  ,  ,^     ^  ,„^  ,  ^^,f      ^^^^^  ^ 

Dr.  Ford  and  published  at  Oxford  m  L 90.  ^^^  i,  ^  l^j^^  scarcely  iii  its  shape  distinguishable 

"Wolf  (the  invariable  rendering  in  the  A.V.of  3XT,  from  the  wolf,  but  with  the  power  of  springing  like  1 
2febf  so  called  either  from  its  fierceness  or  its  yelUtw  le<i|>ard,  and  attac*kiiig  cattle.  Its  bite  is  said  to  be 
color,  or  |»erlia[)s  the  word  is  primitive;  Xvroc),  a  tierce  '  mortal,  and  to  occasion  raving  madneas  before  destK 
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Dr.  Freer  saw  and  measured  the  forepart  and  the  wolf  of  Europe,  being  a  pale  fawn  dnt,  and  seems  to 

ne  of  these  animals,  and  supplied  Dr.  Kussell  be  a  larger  and  stronger  animaL    See  Fox. 

description  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  book.        "Wolii  Johann  Ciikistoph,  well  known  by  his  works 

oal  was  one  of  several  that  followed  the  Basrah  in  the  6eld  of  Jewish  literature,  was  bom  at  Wemigerode, 

from  Basrah  to  the  neighborhood  of  Aleppo.  Germany,  Feb.  21, 1683.  At  the  gymnasium  of  his  na- 
rsons  in  the  caravan  had  been  bitten,  some  of  tive  place  he  received  a  solid  cUssical  education.  In  1696 
ed  in  a  short  time  raving  mad.  It  was  also  re-  he  went  to  Hamburg  with  his  father,  and  here  he  pro»- 
latsome  persons  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aleppo  ecutetl  his  preparat4»ry  studies  under  Anckelmann,  Ed- 
ten,  and  dieil  in  like  manner;  but  the  doctor  zard,  and  Fabricius.  In  1708  we  find  Wolf  at  Witten- 
e  of  them  himself.  Dr.  Kussell  imagines  that  berg;  in  1704  he  was  made  a  doctor,  and  in  1706  he  was 
might  be  a  wolf  run  mad.  But  this  b  a  hazard-  received  into  the  academic  senate ;  in  1707  he  returned 
option,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  canine  madness  to  Hamburg,  and  was  appointed  co-rector  at  Flensburg ; 
I  Western  Asia ;  and  unless  we  conclude  with  in  1708  he  went  to  Holland  and  England,  and  was  thus 
oilton  Smith  that  the  shib  is  probably  the  same  brought  in  contact  with  the  learned  men  of  his  age,  as 
hous  acmon,  or  the  wild  wolf-tiog  of  Natolia,  it  Mtringa,  Hemsterhuys,  Clericus,  Surenhusius,  Reland, 
to  await  further  information  on  the  subjecU  perizonius,  Basnage,  Bentley,  Barnes,  Cave,  and  others, 
.rdt  says  that  little  doubt  can  be  enterUined  of  At  Oxford  he  suyed  about  six  months,  and  spent  most 
tence  of  the  animal,  and  explains  its  fabulous  of  his  time  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  In  1709  he  returned 
)etween  a  wolf  and  leopard)  by  sUting  that  the  to  Flensburg,  where  he  received  a  call  to  Wittenberg  as 
nd  especially  the  Bedawin,  are  in  the  common  professor  of  philosophy ;  in  1712  he  was  appointed  pro- 
of assigning  to  every  animal  that  is  rarely  met  fewor  of  Oriciiul  languages  at  the  Hamburg  (iymna- 
rents  of  two  different  species  of  known  animals"  slum,  and  in  1716  he  became  pastor  of  St.  Catharine's. 
PAy*.  //isf,  of  Palest,  ii,  364).  He  died  July  26, 1789.  His  main  work  is  hU  Bibliotkeca 
allowing  are  the  scriptural  allusions  to  the  wolf:  ffebrcea  (Hamburg,  1716-83, 4  vols.) ;  the  first  voL  con- 
ity  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlix,27;  Ezek.  xxii,  tains  a  list  of  Jewish  authors;  the  second  treats  of  the  Old 
).  i,  8 ;  Matt,  vii,  15;  its  nocturnal  habits  in  Jer.  TesL,  iu  MSS.,  editions,  etc ;  the  third  and  fourth  are 
eph.  iii,  3;  Hab.  i,  8;  its  attacking  sheep  and  supplements  to  the  first  two.  This  BiUiotheca  is  still 
n  Ecclus.  xiii,  17;  John  x,  12;  Matt,  x,  16;  the  great  storehouse  of  information  on  Jewish  litera- 
3.  Isaiah  (xi,  6;  Ixv,  25)  foretells  the  peace-  ture;  and  although  Jewish  writers  of  our  day  speak  of 
1  of  the  Messiah  under  the  meUphor  of  a  wolf  \^  deficiencies  and  shortcomings  (but  how  could  it  be 
5  with  a  Umb.  Cruel  persecutors  are  compared  otherwise?),  yet  these  fault-finders,  while  abusing  the 
»lves  (MatU  x,  16 ;  Acts  xx.  29).  See  Zkea  author,  copy  his  work.  Those,  however,  who  have  hi- 
es were  doubtless  far  more  common  in  Biblical  bored  in  the  same  department  will  always  speak  with 
lan  they  are  now,  though  they  are  occasionally  gr^at  admiration  of  WolFs  Bibliotheca,  Steinschneider 
1  by  modern  traveUers  (see  Russell,  SimU  Hi»t,of  gavs  of  our  author  "dass  Wolf  an  Fleias,  Ehriichkeit, 
ii,  184):  "The  wolf  seldom  ventures  so  near  Besonnenheit,  und  Unbefangenheit  augleich  noch  von 
as  the  fox,  but  is  sometimes  seen  at  a  distance  keinem  christlichen  und  von  sehr  wenigen  judischen 
portsmen  among  the  hilly  grounds  in  the  neigh-  Autoren  auf  diesem  Gebiete  Ubertroffen  worden  "  (^t- 
;  and  the  villages,  as  weU  as  the  herds,  often  wio^.  Handbuch,  p.  xviii).  Besides  his  great  work,  he 
•om  them.     It  is  called  dib  in  Arabic,  and  is  ^^^  d-^-j-i*?  i-ibq  rsn,  HUtoria  l^exicorum  Hetrai- 

I  all  over  Svna."     The  wolf  is  now,  as  of  old,  /«r.,^     .         i-ac\      rx   tt     t  i     jl* d  u-r  • 

*  *    con4m(Wittenberg,  1«06):— /)e  r*«  7i«m«<»«r /foftoini- 

ctpque  fjectionu  Kltnchtico  (ibid.  1706)  :—yotitia  KarO' 
orum  (Hamburg,  1721).  See  Seelen,  Dt  Vitay  ScriptU, 
et  Meritia  J.  C,  IVoljii  (Stade,  1717);  Petersen,  Gesch, 
der  Hamburger  JStacUbUfliolhek  {Hamburg,  1838);  Fllrst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  629;  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol,  TM,  i,  69, 
120, 137, 140, 189, 285. 416, 642, 648, 826, 899-901 ;  Stein- 
schneider, Bibliog,  f/andbuchj  p.  xviii  sq.,  150;  id.  Cata- 
logos  Libr,  Ihbr,  in  BibL  Bodl.  p.  2780;  De*  Rossi,  Di- 
zwnario  Storico  (Germ.  transL),  p.  xiv  sq.     (B.  P.) 

'Wolfenbttttel  Fragments.    See  Lessino. 

Wolfenbiittel  Manuscript  (Codex  Guklphbr- 


ad  of  the  shepherds  of  Palestine.  Not  so  nu- 
but  much  more  formidable  than  the  jackal,  he 
jout  the  fields,  hunting  not  in  noisy  packs,  but 
g  himself  till  dark  among  the  rocks;  and  with- 
ising  the  vigilance  of  the  sheep-<logs,  he  leaps 
!  fold,  and  seizes  his  victim  by  stealth.  Their 
i  at  times,  however,  is  very  remarkable,  especial- 
e  less-frequented  regions.  "  In  every  part  of  the 
we  (X!casionally  saw  the  wolf.  In  the  open  plain 
lesaret  my  horHe  one  day  literally  leaped  over  a 
n  the  hill  country  of  Benjamin  the  wolves  still  re- 
We  found  them  alike  in  the  forests  of  Bashan  and 
the 
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Specimen  of  the  Cttdtx  QM^{^hicjh\iUinvis  a  (contaiulug  Luke  i,  C,  7). 
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B\TAKU9)  is  the  name  given  to  two  palimpsest  frag- 
ments (a  and  u)  of  the  Greek  Testament  (usually  des- 
ignated as  P  and  Q  of  the  (lospels),  which  were  discov- 
ered by  Knittel  in  the  ducal  library  at  WolfenbUttel, 
Brunswick,  under  the  more  modern  writings  of  Isidore 
uf  Seville.  He  published  the  whole  in  17G2,  and  Tisch- 
eudorf  more  accurately  in  vol.  iii  of  his  Monumenta  Sa- 
cra fnedita  (1860).  The  volume  of  which  they  are  a 
part  (called  the  Codex  Carolinui)  seems  to  have  been 
tmce  at  Bobbio,  and  has  been  traced  from  Mayencc  and 
Prague,  till  it  was  bought  by  a  duke  of  Brunswick  in 
1689.  Codex  P  contains,  on  43  leaves,  31  fragments  of 
486  verses  from  all  four  evangelists;  Ck>dex  Q,  on  13 
leaves,  12  fragments  of  235  verses  from  Luke  and  John. 
A  few  portions,  once  written  in  vermillion,  have  quite 
departed.  They  belong  to  the  5th  or  6th  century. 
Both  are  written  in  two  columns,  the  uncials  being 
bold,  those  of  Q  considerably  smaller.  The  capitals  in 
P  are  large  and  frequent,  and  both  have  the  Ammonian 
sections  without  the  canons  of  Eusebius.  See  Scrivener, 
Introd,  p.  113;  Tregelles,  in  Home's  Introd,  iv,  179. 
See  MANrscRiiTS. 

'Wolfii  Bernard  C.  D.D.,  a  German  Reformed 
minister,  was  bom  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  11, 
1794.  When  a  mere  child  he  received  the  impression 
that  he  ought  to  be  a  minister,  and  this  conviction  dee|)- 
ened  with  his  subsequent  development.  He  was  sent 
to  the  best  schools  afforded  by  his  native  place,  where 
he  made  rapid  progress,  especially  in  mathematics;  and 
subsequently  received  instniction  under  private  tutors 
in  the  family  of  B.  M.  0)ulst<)n,  Esq.,  who  lived  near 
Martinslnirg.  He  also  pursued  the  study  of  the  I^tin 
and  Greek  languages  for  some  time  under  the  direction  of 
the  Kev,  Dr.  Denny,  a  IVesbyterian  clergyman  of  Cham- 
b<*r>iburg,  Pa.,  with  whom  he  made  attainments  which 
would  have  admitted  him  to  the  juni(»r  class  in  ctdlege. 
He  was  then  called  home  by  his  father  to  engage  with 
him  in  the  saddle  and  harness  making  business,  where 
he  labored  four  or  tlve  years,  until,  at  tlie  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  shop.  In  his  tliir- 
ty-seventh  year  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminar^'  at 
York,  Pa.,  completed  his  course  in  1832,  and  was  licensed 
at  Frcilerick,  Md.,  in  September  of  the  same  year.  He 
became  associate  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Easton,  Pa., 
in  1832;  pastor  of  the  Third  Church  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
in  1844 ;  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  of  profess- 
or of  didactic  and  practical  theology  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  29,  1854 ;  resigned 
his  professorship  some  years  previous  to  his  death,  and 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  interests  of  the 
eiluoational  institutions  of  his  Church.  He  died  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Nov.  1, 1870.  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  oftht 
Germ.  Ref.  Church,  iv,  246. 

WolflE^  Joseph,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  not  inappn)priately 
called  a  meteor  or  comet  on  the  missionary'  heaven,  w^as 
born  of  Jewish  parentage,  in  1795,  in  Bavaria.  Endowed 
with  almost  unprecciiented  linguistical  talent,  a  quick 
power  of  perception,  lively  temperament,  and  great  pru- 
dence, he  l>ecame  acquainted  at  a  very  early  age  with 
the  most  prominent  men  in  different  countries  of  P'u- 
rope.  In  1812  he  was  baptized  at  Prague  by  a  Bene- 
dictine monk.  While  at  \rienna  he  was  intrinluced  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries;  lived  for  some  time 
with  count  Stolberg  in  his  castle  of  Tatenhausen,  and 
went  to  Rome  to  be  educated  there  as  a  missionary.  His 
heart  was  tilled  with  the  desire  tf>  proclaim  the  glad  ti- 
dings of  the  Gospel  to  both  Jews  and  Mohammedans. 
Although  he  enjoyed  the  fav<»r  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  Rome,  especially  that  of  ()ope  Pins  VII,  and 
formeii  acquaintances  which  were  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  his  life,  yet  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to 
Romanism.  While  at  Rome  he  spent  his  time  in  study- 
ing Oriental  languages.  Some  liberal  views  which  he 
had  expressed  on  sundry  occasions  made  him  suspected 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Inquisition,  and  he  had  to  leave  the 
college  and  the  Eternal  City.     After  man}  adventures, 


he  went  to  London,  and  here  he  joined  the  Church  of 
England.     Soon  he  became  acquainted  with  men  like 
Henry  Dmmmond,  Charles  Simeon,  Lewis  Way  —  the 
founders  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Jewsi,     They, 
perceiving  Wolff's  special  fitneaa  for  misnunarr  work, 
effected  bis  entrance  to  Cambridge  Uuiversity.  where 
he  continued  his  Oriental  studies  under  Prof.  Lee.    A& 
ter  two  years  (in  1821)  he  gave  up  hia  stadiesy  and  com- 
menced his  adventurous  life  as  a  traveller.     Amid  the 
richest  and  most  remarkable  experiences,  he  travelled 
over  Europe,  Asia,  America,  and  a  part  of  Africa.    In 
these  joumeys  he  became  acquainted  with  kings  and 
princes,  as  well  as  with  the  most  learned  men  of  all  ec- 
clesiastical relations;  everywhere  pnifessing  Jesus  as  the 
Christ;  and  although  he  had  often  been  imprisoned  and 
his  life  had  l)een  endangered  several  times,  yet  in  the 
greatest  perils  he  showe<l  an  undaunte<l  courage  and 
great  presence  of  mind.     Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Egypt, 
Bokhara,  witnessed  his  ardent  zeaL     He  preached  ev- 
erywhere— at  one  time  in  this  language,  at  another  time 
in  a  different  one;  distributed  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
the  various  languages  of  the  East ;  and  wherever  hn 
went  he  understcHKl  liow  to  interest  the  most  prominent 
men  and  women  in  his  behalf.     In  1837  Wolff  arrived 
in  America,  to  be  onlained  by  bishop  Doane  of  New 
Jersey.     After  spending  some  time  in  this  country,  he 
lea  New  York  Jan.  2,  1838,  for  England.     Here  he  at 
first  occupied  a  small  incumbency  at  Linthwaite,  in 
Yorkshire;   but  as  the  climate  was  too  cold  for  tha 
health  of  his  wife  (lady  (ieorgiana  Walfiole,  daughter 
of  the  count  of  Gxftird),  Wolff*  exchanged  that  pastoral 
charge  for  the  curacy  of  High  Hoyland,  in  the  county 
of  York,  and  there  he  remained  for  nearly  live  yearn. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1843,  Wolff  heard  of  the 
impritmnment  of  colonel  St4Hldart  and  captain  Conolly 
in  Bokhara,  and  this  induced  him  to  proceed  to  that 
place  in  order  to  ascertain  their  whereabouta.     From 
what  he  leamed  on  this  his  most  dangerous  jouniey,  he 
was  convinced  that  Stnddart  and  ConoUy  were  dead. 
In  1844  he  returned  to  Englan<l  and  received  the  pariah 
in  He  Brewers.     Here  he  labored  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  died  May  2, 1862.    Before  his  death  he  ful- 
tilled  the  promise  made  by  him  many  yeare  before  to 
the  Armenian  and  Greek  patriarchs  of  helping  them  to 
establish  hostels  in  Cambridge  anti  Oxford:  th^  Rev. 
(leorgc  Williams,  senior  fellow  of  King's  Oillcge,  Cam- 
bridge, assisted  and  co-operated  with  him  in  this  under- 
taking.   Wolff  published,  ResearcHeji  ttnd  Musumttry 
iMbors  among  the  JetrSy  etc.  (Lond.  1835) : — Misiionary 
Journal  and  Memoir,  written  by  himself  (revised  and 
edited  by  J.  Bagford,  ibid.  1824)  : — Atutionary  Journal^ 
voL  iii  (ibid.  \ti>2^)i— Journal  giving  an  Accowtt  (tf  hi* 
Miasiotmry  Labors  from  the.  Year  1827  to   1831.  amd 
fi-om  1835  to  1838  (ibid.  1839):— A«rr#irtre  of  a  A/ig. 
aion  to  Bokhara  in  the  Years  1843-45  (2  e<l.  ibid.  1845, 
2  vols.) :  —but  the  most  interesting  are  his  TrtireU  and 
A  dventure*  of  the  Rev.  Jotejth  Wolff  (ibid.  186 1 ).     The 
latter  ft>rms  the  basis  of  Dr.  H.  Sengelmaim's  Dr.  Joseph 
IVolff:  ein  Hmtc/er/ffc/i  (Hamburg,  1863).     (R  P.) 

Wolfgang,  St.,  and  bishop  of  Ratisbon  in  the 
10th  century,  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  Alemanni, 
and  was  a  pupil  of  the  Convent  of  Reichenau,  which,  in 
the  early  half  of  that  century,  posaeseeil  the  best  school 
among  the  convents  of  Germany,  and  of  WUrzburg* 
where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  explain  a  poaeage  ii^ 
Martian  Capella  {De  Nuptiis  Philologia  et  Afercurii} 
more  thoroughly  than  his  teacher,  a  leamed  Italian 
named  Stephen,  was  able  to  do,  and  to  be  refused  further 
j  instruction  in  consequence.     In  956  he  accompaniet/ 
archbishop  Henry  of  Treves  to  his  diocese,  and  became 
a  teacher  of  youth  and  dean  of  the  clergy.     On  the 
death  of  the  archbishop  in  964,  Wolfgang  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  Einsiedeln,  and  became  an  example  of 
faithful  asceticism  to  hb  brother  monka.     Bishop  Ulnc 
of  Augsburg  ordained  him  to  the  priesthood,  and  he 
thereupon  resolved  to  engage  in  missionary  labora.    He 
travelled  through  .Vlcmannia  and  Noricum  to  Ptonaiiia; 
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bat,  meeting  with  less  succew  than  he  had  expected,  he 
accepteti  a  call  to  visit  bidhop  Pilgrim  of  PasMu,  and  was 
aoon  aflerwardAf  through  that  prelate's  influence,  chosen 
bishop  of  Katisliou,  and  inve^teil  with  the  utafT.     He 
was  consecrated  and  enthroned  in  Sl  Peter's  Church  by 
archbishop  Fre«ierick  of  Salzburg  and  his  suffragans  in 
973.     Soon  afterwards  he  persuaded  tiis  chapter  to  ac- 
cede to  the  wish  of  the  Bohemians  for  a  separation  of 
their  country  fn»m  the  di(x;ese  of  Hatisbon,  and  its  erec- 
tion into  an  inde|)endent  see;  and  he  also  supplied  the 
Monastery  of  St,  Eromerau,  over  which  the  bishops  of 
Ratisbon  had  always  presided,  with  a  regular  abbot,  and 
set  apart  a  portion  of  the  cathedral  {MMsesstons  for  the 
support  of  the  monks.     lie  furthermore  reforme<l  the 
nunneries  of  U|)|)er  and  Lower  Mtlnster  at  Katisbon, 
whoae  occupants,  being  generally  of  noble  family,  ar- 
gued that  they,  as  canonesses  rather  than  regular  nuns, 
were  not  required  to  practice  so  strict  an  asceticism  as 
nuns;  the  end  being  accomplished  through  the  zeal  of 
■the  nuns  of  the  new  convent  <»f  Middle  MUnster  which 
he  founded.     He  was  equally  zealous  and  judicious  in 
his  care  over  the  material  and  spiritual  interests  of  his 
necular  clergy  and  over  the  moral  and  physical  needs 
of  the  common  |)eople.    He  was  immovably  loyal  to  the 
emperor,  so  that  duke  Henry  H  of  Bavaria  wsm  unable 
to  persuade  him  to  become  a  supporter  of  the  rebellion 
Jigainst  Otho  H  ;  and  when  Henry  submit te<l,  W(»lfgang 
built  as  a  thank-offering  the  cr>'pt  at  St.  Kmmerau.   He 
accompanietl  the  em|)en)r's  suite  in  the  campaign  of 
978.      On  the  return  the  army  was  pursuetl  by  the 
French,  and,  on  reaching  a  swollen  river,  was  in  danger 
of  being  cut  to  pieces  because  the  soldiers  fearc<l  to  at- 
tempt the  crossing.    Wolfgang  thereupon  plunged  into 
the  stream,  and  the  army,  emf)oldcned  by  his  exam- 
ple, escape*!  without  the  loss  of  a  man.     His  influence 
led  t4i  a  better  cultivation  of  the  East  Marches  of  Bava- 
ria.    He  built  the  Castle  of  Wieselberg  as  a  defence 
against  the  inmails  of  the  Hungarians.     He  also  edu- 
cated the  children  of  duke  Henry,  the  oldest  of  whom 
became  at  a  later  day  the  emperor  of  Germany.     After 
administering  the  episcopal  (»fllice  during  twenty -one 
yean,  he  died  at  Puppingen,  Oct.  31, 994.  and  was  buried 
in  a  chapel  of  St.  Emmerau's.     Sec  Othlo,  Vita  Wol/- 
icanffij  in   Pertz,  Monum,  derm,  voL  vi;  Calles,  Ann, 
Aodtsf.  6>nn.  vol.  iv :  Arnold  de  Vochberg,  in  Caniwius, 
iii,  1 ;  Ricd,  Cod,  Oiplom.  i,  106  tn\.\   lioHand,  in  PauU 
X'it.  S.  Krhtirdi  ad  .Inn.  f).  5:W ;  Zirngibl,  in  Xene  A  6- 
handl,  d.  bairifch.  Aknuiemif^  iii,  1793,  p.  ()79  sq.;   Kett- 
^rg,  Kircheng^sch,  Dtutschlandt,  ii,  268  sq.;   Herzog, 
Jieal'Encyldop.  s.  v. 

'WoUaston,  FKANns,  LUD.,  an  English  clcrg}'- 
vnan,  a  grandson  of  William  WoUaston,  was  lx>m  in 
1731 ;  became  rector  of  Chiselhurst,  in  Kent,  and  die<l  in 
1815.  He  published,  AddreM  to  the  Clergy^  etc  (1772) : 
—  Qunies  rrUitiwf  to  the.  B*wk  of  Cofnmon  Prayer 
<  1774) : — and  several  astronomical  works. 

Wolaey,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  English  cardinal 
and  statesman,  was  born  at  Ipswich,  in  March,  1471. 
He  is  said  to  have  bi>en  the  son  of  a  butcher  named 
Kobert  Wolsey,  and  his  wife  Joan,  who  were  |)oor  but 
reputable,  and  possessed  suflicient  means  to  give  their 
son  the  best  education  his  native  town  affonled,  and 
then  to  send  him  to  Magdalen  College,  ()xf<»rd,  where 
he  graduated,  at  the  age  of  tifteen,  and  gained  by  his 
early  advancement  the  sobriquet  of*  the  boy-bachelor.'* 
He  was  soon  after  chosen  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and  on 
taking  his  master's  degree  was  appointed  teacher  of 
Magdalen  grammar-school,  and  was  ordained.  In  1498 
he  was  made  bursar  of  the  college,  and  has  the  credit 
of  building  Magilalen  Tttwer  about  this  time.  While 
at  Oxford  he  became  acquainted  with  Erasmus  (q.  v.), 
and  united  his  efforts  with  those  of  that  eminent  schol- 
ar for  the  promotion  of  letters.  But  in  sul>se<|uent 
years,  as  Wolsey  began  to  advance  in  |)osition  and  pre- 
ferment, while  Erasmus  continued  to  live  the  life  of  a 
mere  scholar,  the  intimacy  which  existed  between  them 


began  to  diminish  into  a  mere  courteous  formality, 
which  circumstance  drew  from  Erasmus  the  opinion, 
when  Wolsey  fell,  that  he  was  not  worthy  of  the  honor 
which  he  had  received.  While  teaching  at  Magdalen 
College  Wolsey  acted  as  tutor  to  the  three  sons  of  the 
marquis  of  Dorset.  By  this  means  an  acquaintance 
sprang  up  between  Wolsey  and  the  marquis  which  re- 
sulted in  giving  the  former  his  flrst  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment— viz.  the  rector}'  of  Lymington,  in  Somerset- 
shire, conferred  on  him  in  1500.  While  here  he  fell 
into  dingrace.  Iking  at  a  fair  in  the  neighborhood,  he 
was  engaged  in  some  kind  of  disorderly  conduct  (possi- 
bly drunk,  as  has  been  charged),  and  was  arrested  by 
one  Sir  Amias  Poulet,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  put 
in  the  sUtcks.  The  indignity  was  remembered  by 
Wolsey,  and  when  he  became  chancellor,  Sir  Amias 
was  imprisoned  for  six  years  by  his  order.  He  next 
liecame  domestic  chaplain  to  Henry  Dean,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  on  his  death,  in  1503,  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Sir  John  Nafant,  through  whose  influence 
he  became  chaplain  to  King  Henry  VII.  In  1504  he 
receivetl  the  rectory  of  Redgrave,  in  Norfolk,  which  con- 
stitute<l  his  third  living.  His  influence  and  favor  at 
court  were  rapidly  increasing,  and  in  Febniary,  1508, 
the  king  gave  him  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  and  two  preb- 
ends in  the  same  church. 

The  death  of  the  king  in  the  following  year  brought 
to  the  throne  a  sovereign  of  a  very  different  character 
from  the  one  who  had  just  lefl  it.  Great  changes  were 
t<»  L>e  made  at  court  by  Henr}'  VIII;  but  amid  them 
all  Wolsey  managed  to  be  not  only  retained,  but  pro- 
moted still  further.     Many  circumstances  favored  his 

• 

promotion.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life;  he  was  ac- 
customed to  the  court  for  which  his  manners  and  ad- 
dress peculiarly  fltted  him;  and  he  also  held  an  impor- 
tant [)lace  in  the  Church.  Added  to  this,  there  were  an- 
imosities between  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  lord-treasurer, 
and  Fox.  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  also  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal  and  secretary  of  state.  Fox,  desiring 
to  strengthen  his  own  influence  by  placing  one  of  his 
friends  and  adherents  near  the  king,  made  Wolsey  the 
king's  almoner.  The  adroit  courtier  rose  so  rapidly  in 
the  king's  estimation  that  he  did  almost  as  he  pleased. 
He  studied  to  please  the  young  king  by  joining  in  in- 
dulgences which,  however  suitable  to  the  gayety  of  a 
court,  were  ill  bectiming  the  character  of  an  (HHrlesiastic 
Yet  amid  the  luxuries  which  he  promoted  in  his  royal 
master,  he  did  not  neglect  to  inculcate  maxims  of  state, 
and  present  to  him  the  advantages  of  a  system  <»f  favor- 
itism which  he  secretly  hoped  would  one  day  result  in 
his  own  advancement.  Before  the  year  of  the  king's 
accession  had  closed,  he  had  become  lonl  almoner,  and 
had  been  presented  with  valuable  lands  and  houws  in 
I^ondon.  In  1510  he  became  rector  of  Torrington;  in 
1511,  canon  of  Windsor  and  registrar  of  the  Order  of  the 
(tarter;  in  1512,  prebendary  of  York;  in  1513, dean  of 
York  and  bishop  of  Toumay,  in  France;  in  1514,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  in  the  same  year  archbishop  of  York. 
In  1515  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  succeetled  Warham 
as  chancellor.  In  1516  the  pope  made  him  legate  a  la- 
tertj  a  commission  which  gave  him  great  wealth  and 
almost  unlimited  power  over  the  English  clergy.  He 
also  farroe<l  the  revenues  of  certain  di(»cese8  which  were 
held  by  foreign  bishops,  appropriating  a  gtMnl  share  to 
his  own  use,  and  received  stipends  from  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain  and  the  doge  of  Venice.  Thus  Wol- 
sey had  secured  to  himself  the  whole  [)ower  of  the  state, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  derivcl  from  various 
sources  an  amount  of  revenue  hitherto  unknown  to  any 
but  the  royalty.  Yet  his  ambition  was  not  satinried. 
He  aspired  to  the  pa|)acy,  and  had  a  considerable  fol- 
lowing in  1522  as  candidate  for  the  place  left  vacant  by 
IjCo  X,  and  again  in  1523  for  that  of  Adrian  VI. 

Wolsey  was  fond  of  display,  and  indulged  that  fond- 
ness to  a  degree  never  before  appn)ached  by  a  subject. 
At  York  Place  (now  Whitehall)  his  residence  was  fur- 
nished with  every  luxury ;  and  at  Hampton  Court  he 
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An  oniuail  supply  was  required  for  the  sacrificial  fire. 
See  BuKNT-OFFKRiMO.  Charcoal  was  aldo  used.  See 
Coal.  That  the  advantage  of  forests  was  a  c<»mmon 
property  does  not  follow  from  Lam.  iv,  4,  and  is  of  itself 
very  improbable  in  a  land  where  a  strict  system  of  pro- 
prietorship was  in  vogue.  For  the  various  fabrics  of 
thia  material,  see  HANUicRApr.  The  chief  trades  con- 
cerned were  carpenters  (^Exod.  xxxv,  30  sq.),  cabinet- 
makers (xxv,  10  sq.;  xxxvii,  1, 10, 16,  25,  etc.),  wheel- 
wrights (Judg.  iv,  18;  1  Sam.  vi,  7 ;  1  Kings  vii,  3:^;  ix, 
19;  Hoe.  x,  1 1,  etc),  basket-weavers  (Numb,  vi,  15  sq. ; 
Deut.  xxvi,  2, 4;  Judg.  vi,  19),  and  (unlawfully)  image- 
carvers.  See  Idol.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  no 
trace  of  cooperage  (not  even  in  Jer.  xlviii,  12,  where 
Q^ba  denotes  not  casks,  but  vessels  generally).  An- 
ciently, as  still,  the  Orientals  used  leather  bottles,  bonis, 
and  jars,  instead  of  barrels ;  but  pails  (wooden  buckets) 
were  probably  unknown  (Lev.  xv,  12  ?).  The  tools  of 
wood-workers  were  the  axe  or  hatchet  (0^^5  or  IJ^^), 
the  saw  ("^i^^),  the  plane  (nrsiSp5«  ?),  and  the  auger 
(Talm.  nipia,  Mishna,  Chd,  xiii,  4).  See,  generally,  Bel- 
lerman,  Handb.  i,  282  sq.  As  ships  were  nut  built 
by  the  Hebrewis  and  stone  was  the  ready  material  for 
building,  architecture  had  little  use  for  wood.  See 
HousK. 

VTood,  Jamea  (1),  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  born  at  GreenfieM,  N.  Y.,  July  1 2. 1799.  He 
graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1822; 
studied  theology  in  the  Seminary  at  Princeton,  NT.  J. ; 
was  licensed  by  Albany  Presbytcr}%  and  ordained  and 
installed  in  1826  as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Amster- 
dam, N.  Y.,  and  retained  this  connection  until  1833, 
when  he  became  agent  for  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Education,  laboring  in  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Alabama  with  marked  success ;  became 
pn>fessor  of  Biblical  literature  in  the  Theological  Sem- 
inar>'  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in  1839;  associate  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1854 ;  president  of  Han- 
over College,  Hanover,  Ind.,  from  1869  to  1866:  presi- 
dent of  Van  Rensselaer  Institute,  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  from 
1866  until  his  death,  April  7,  1867.  Dr.  Wood  was  a 
roan  of  mark  in  his  day,  and  occupied  many  prominent 
places  of  usefulness.  In  the  controversies  which  re- 
sulted in  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he 
was  a  very  able  and  successful  writer.  His  work  en- 
titled Old  and  New  Theology  is  the  most  comprehensive, 
and  the  fullest  exhibition  of  the  reasons  which  led  to 
the  disruption  that  has  ever  been  published.  Its  temper, 
tact,  and  conclusiveness  are  admirable.  Dr.  Hodge,  late 
professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J., 
wrote  as  follows:  "In  common  with  all  his  brethren,  I 
ever  regarded  him  as  one  of  our  best^  wisest,  and  most 
useful  ministers.  The  important  positions  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  fill  are  proofs  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held.  His  sound  judgment,  dignifie<l  man- 
ners, amiable  temper,  combined  with  his  learning  and 
energy,  secured  for  him  a  wide  and  happy  influence  in 
the  Church."  Dr.  Wood  was  the  author  of  a  Treatue 
an  Baptism  (1850,  V2mo)\—CaU  to  the  Sacred  Office:— 
The  Beat  /Afssvn  and  Best  Time: — The  Gospel  Fountain 
(iSmo):— Old  and  Neio  Theology  (1855, 12mo)  -.—Grace 
and  Glory  (1860, 18mo).  He  published  also  four  edu- 
cational pamphlets,  and  contributed  a  Menunr  of  the 
Author  to  Rev.  James  Matthews's  Influence  of  the  BMe, 
etc  (Phila.).  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist,  A  Inuinac,  1868, 
p.  154 ;  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

^^ood,  Jamea  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  bom  about  1760;  e<lucated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge;  became  dean  of  Ely  in  1820;  and  died  at 
Cambridge  in  April,  1839.  He  was  co-author  of  a  val- 
uable series  of  mathematical  works  known  as  the  Cam- 
hricUfe  Course  of  Afathenuitics, 

\ICrood,  Jeremiah,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bora  in  Greenfield,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1 1, 1801, 


After  graduation  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
in  1824,  he  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and 
remained  there  over  two  years,  but  without  completing 
the  course.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Albany  Presbytery 
in  August,  1826,  and  began  preaching  at  Mayfield,  N.  Y.,. 
within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery,  in  November  of 
that  year.  He  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Albany,  Jan.  10, 1828,  and  continued  hia 
work  as  a  stated  supply  at  Mayfield  until  Sept.  2, 1840, 
and  after  twelve  years  was  installed  as  pastor.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  field  through  a  period  of  nearly  half  a 
century.  Dr.  Wood  was  a  man  of  clear  intellect,  and 
possessed  unusual  power  as  a  debater  and  pulpit  orator. 
He  was  a  wise  counsellor,  and  hb  opinions  always  com- 
manded respect  among  his  brethren.  His  deep  piety^ 
consistent  life,  and  faithful  labors  made  him  an  uncom- 
monly successful  pastor,  and  he  was  deeply  beloved  by 
his  people.  During  his  long  ministry  he  was  permitted 
to  witness  many  powerful  and  glorious  revivals  among^ 
the  peo|)le  of  his  charge.  In  one  of  these  in  1873  the 
membership  of  his  Church  was  almost  doubled.  He 
died  suddenly,  June  6, 1876.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Wood,  Nathaniel  Milton,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Camden,  Me.,  May  24, 1822,  and  waa 
a  graduate  of  Waterville  College  in  the  class  of  1844. 
For  a  year  after  leaving  college  he  was  private  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Gen.  Browning,  of  Columbus,  Miss.  He 
pursued  his  theol(»gical  studies  at  Covington,  Ky.,  and 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Bloom- 
fielil.  Me.,  May  13, 1848,  where  he  remained  four  years. 
The  following  eight  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Waterville,  Me.  His  next  pastorates  were 
at  Lewiston  and  Thomaston,  Me.,  and  Upper  Alton,  111.^ 
until  March,  1872,  when  he  was  elected  professtir  of 
systematic  theoh>gy  in  Shurtleflf  College.  The  state 
of  his  health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  office  in  June,. 
1874.  He  returned  east,  and  lived  a  little  over  two 
vears,  dving  at  Camden,  his  native  place,  Aug.  2, 1876» 
(J.  C.  S.*) 

Wood,  Samuel  (1),  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  May  11, 1752.  From 
an  early  period  he  determined  to  enter  the  ministry, 
but  it  was  not  till  he  was  twentv-two  vears  old  that  he 
began  his  preparation  for  it  Under  Rev.  Isaiah  Potter, 
of  I^banon,  N.  IL,  he  prepared  to  enter  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, from  which  he  graduated  in  1779.  Seven  weeka 
after  his  graduation  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  ■  In  Oc- 
tober, 1781,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  at  Bos- 
cawen,and  here  he  continued  to  preach  until  May,  1802. 
A  new  society  was  formeil  in  the  town  at  that  time, 
and  of  this,  although  the  smaller  parish,  he  l>ecame 
the  pastor.  He  never  fully  recovered  from  an  attack 
of  a  violent  disease  in  1828.  Rev.  Salmon  Bennett 
was  installed  as  colleague  pastor  with  Dr.  WcnxI  in 
December,  1832,  but  after  four  years  Dr.  Wood  was 
again  sole  pastor.  For  twenty  years  he  ofiiciatod  gra- 
tuitously as  superintendent  of  the  schools  in  the  town ; 
and  was  influential  in  establishing  a  library  and  an 
academy.  He  died  in  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  Dec.  24, 1836. 
He  fitted  a  large  number  of  young  men  for  college.  He 
was  an  earnest  and  impressive  preacher.  See  Sprague, 
A  muds  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  169. 

^^oodbridge,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  brother  of  Rev.  John  Woodbridge  of 
Newbury,  Mass.,  was  born  in  Wiltshire,  England,  in 
1622.  He  remove<l  to  America,  and  was  the  first  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  College.  Returning  to  England,  he 
succeeded  the  famous  Dr.  Twiss  at  Newbury,  where  he 
gained  a  great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  scholar,  and 
casuist.  Having  been  ejected  in  1662  on  account  of  his 
nonconformity,  he  continued  to  preach  privately ;  and 
in  1671  resumed  his  public  labors.  He  had  been  min- 
ister of  Newbury  nearly  forty  years,  and  dieti  at  In- 
glefleld,  Berks,  Nov.  1,  1684.  See  Sprague,  Amtals  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit ,  i,  131. 

Woodbridge,  Timothy,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
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uid,  bjr  tba  adrice  or  hit  co11e);e  mil  Lirc-luiip  rriciul, 
Dt.  John  H.  Church,  he  react  the  l.i/,  0/  //t^iii-idst  aiid 
other  ipiritiial  bwiki,  and  afKr  many  hard  >[nig)i;le>  he 
^  ewneouliiHothelightandUberlvofthf  r.mpel.  Henow 
'  put  hiniKir  under  Ihe  Lhwln^rirja  triiniiiK  of  Ur.  Charlie 
Backus  rif  Somers,  and  in  ITb)8  wasonlained  paHoriif  the 
Church  in  Newbury,  Uaaa.  In  IM)H  the  Anduver  The- 
-otoftical  Seniiiiaiv  was  published,  Ur.  tSpring  giving  up, 
for  the  ukB  Of  unity  and  harnujny,  bia  pmject  of  an 
inaiitution  to  be  Tounded  at  Newburyport  in  the  inle> 
eMa  of  Hopkinaian  thsolugy,  Mr.  Wooda  wa«  appoint- 
ed profeaaor  of  Ibeokigy,  and  hekl  that  poailion  unlil 
hia  Tenremenl  in  IK46.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
•pent  in  preparing  for  the  press  his  theological  lecture* 
and  miscellaiieout  •^rilingn,  and  in  writing  a  history  of 
Andoi'CT  'I'heological  Seminary,  which  he  left  uiiHniah- 
ed.     Hedied  Aug.24, 1»54. 

In  hia  theological  opinions.  Dr.  Wooils  was  an  ortho- 
dox Calvinist,  anl^pting  the  Asaembly'a  cunfeasion  and 
n  the  simple,  historical  sense  of  the  Ian- 
He  was  on  terms  oT  iiiiiiilacy  and  friendship 
le  Hiiphinsian  ilivinea,  iihI  he         


their  views  int  their  1 


icea  ahoulit  give  advantage 

bad  a  runilness  fur  metaphysical  studies,  aiHi  qualiflca- 
liona  for  diMiiigui«hed  aucceaa  in  chem.  Facta,  among 
which  he  gave  Ibe  highest  place  l4i  those  of  revelation, 
re  the  ataning-pMiit  in  his  philosophy.   From  Iheae, 
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pit,  ii,  438  aq.i  Allibone,  Diet  of  Brit,  aaid  Armr.  A*- 
lhurt,».v.  SeealnAiU.  Jurra,lB6l,p.Sei  Chriititm 
Kxammer,\i,l;  J  mtr,  rA™(.  flw.  1862,  p.  48. 

WiKidward,  Jimiah,  D.D..  an  English  clergy- 
man, was  minister  of  I'oplar,  and  afterwards  uf  Maid- 
atone,  and  preached  the  Boyle  Lecture  in  1712.  Ha 
published  numerous  works.  atDung  which  may  be  uol«d 
Six  Senmmi  lo  Young  Ptitmu  (ia97)  i—Fmr  Wumii^, 
la  a  Catritu  World  (toA.)  ■.—XtettKity  Duly  •>/  fam- 
ilg  Piiij/rr  {I'Oi) : — //icine.  Original, ami  laoompaTablt 
KretU^ct  vf  Iht  CiriilioH  Rrligim  at  famded  m  tlu 
llolg  Hrr^arts  {Bovie  Lecture,  17l2):-and  Young 
.I/.ir'(  iluuil..r  (t»th  ed.  11102).  See  Alliboiie,  DtcL 
■>/  B>il.  and  A  ««r.  A  ulltar,,  s.  v. 

'Woolloy.JoiiN,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,wi  English  clergy- 
mnii.  nas  .-'Cn  in  INIS:  siuiliril  at  UniverMiv  Cillege, 
l^>iidt>n,and  F.xelerCoUege,Uxfard,Rraai<aiiiigiu  1886. 
He  became  aucceasivety  head-master  uf  Itoaaall  School, 
Ijuicashire,  and  of  King  Edward's  dram  mar -school, 
Norwich,  lie  resigned  the  latter  position  in  1852,  on 
lieconiin^  prufessot  nf  logic  ami  the  classics  in  the  Uni- 
vemiiy  of  Sydney,  Australia,  of  which  he  1 
principal  In  1866  he  paida  viiitloEngbnd 
return  voyage  was  lost  in  the  "London,"  Jan.  II,  1886. 
He  puMished,  /nfrvdiicrian  lo  lAgic  (1840):— .Srmoii 
at  Hoiiall  CoUrgt  (l847):-anil  Ijclura  IMlMrtd 
U  Auuralia  (1863).     See  Allibone, /«c(.  0/ Bii.  uiiJ 
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Dr.  Woods 
vas  patient,  cautious,  and  earnest  in  his  investigations, 

Jy  pressing  hlx  inijniries  further  ami  further  into  the 
alomain  uf  science.  "He  is  emphatically  the 'Judicious' 
olivine  of  later  New  England  Iheoli^y"  (11.  B.  Smith, 
D.D.).  As  a  theological  instructor,  Ur.  Wooda  was  auc- 
cessfuL  His  pupiK  of  whom  he  had  over  one  thou- 
aand,  loved  and  venerated  him.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
simple,  lucid,  scriptural,  and  inmructivt,  yet  be  was 
often  argumentative  and  taxed  reason  to  her  utmost, 
though  never  submitting  the  mysteries  uf  godliness  to 

parent,  rigidly  Anglo-Saxon.  "  It  is  for  his  qualities  as 
a  man,  a  neighbor,  a  friend,  and  a  Christian,"  says  Dr. 
E.  A.  Lawrence,  one  of  his  pupils,  "that  he  will  -be 
eberisbed  in  most  grateful  and  affectionate  remeoi- 
brance."  He  had  an  open,  manly  character,  Ihe  con- 
stant outflow  of  kindly  feeling  towards  all,  a  warmth 
of  affection  and  friendship,  an  bumble  piety,  which  mode 
him  peculiariy  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  Dr.  Wooils 
took  an  important  part  in  establishing  those  various 
beoevolent  societies  and  reforms  which  are  an  impof- 
unt  feature  of  Ihe  I9ih  century. 

Besides  many  occasional  sermotu  anil  orations,  tracts 
for  the  Doctrinal  Tract  Society,  and  articles  in  the 
most  prominent  religiuua  periodicals  of  hia  day,  the  fol- 
lowing are  Dr.  WoihIb'b  most  important  works:  Lfltrri 
to  UnUuriwa  (Andi-ver,  1820,  8\ii):—Brplg  lo  Dr. 
IfureV  Ijfllen  lo  Trinilariani  and  Calvtniitt  (ibid. 
1821)  -.—Remark*  oh  Or.  tCn.V.  Amaer  (ibid.  1822)  :- 
Ltrlam  or  Iht  IntpinHiim  of  Iht  Scriplurtt  (ibid.  1829 ; 
4;iai^(aw,  I8SB,  12mo):— /.effrrt  ro  Rrr.  Salhimiti  W. 
Taglor,  D.D.(lSa0ii—.Hemoir4  of  American  .Wiirion- 
OTHs  (183B,  l2rao) ;— Axuniwrtox  <f  lit  Dodrvur  of 
PaftctiM  a»  Held  hg  Her.  Aia  Mohan  and  Oiken 
(1811):— Ar/ify  to  Mr.  Makan  {■toA.) -.^  Ledurtt  on 
Chur^  Governmetttj  containing  Otyectiont  to  the  EpitcO' 
pal  Scheme  (N.  Y.  1848,  12mo):— /j^ttm  on  Suwtei- 
boryianim  (\M6):—Thrological  l.tf<urt* and  Mitcrllii- 
neoMt  Letteri,  F-uu^,  ami  Srrmant  (Andover,  1849-fiO,  6 
Tola.  8vo),  highly  recommended  by  Dm.  Hoilge,  Burder, 
etc-.—  Tktolugg'oflhtPurilnnM^l^l').  Dr.Woodscon- 
tributed  to  Spragae's  .1  mw fa,  an  /af n>£  A'swiir  to  Wanl- 
law's  ChriHian  Klhict  (N.  V.  1836),  and  wrote  other  mon- 
ographs. See  Cong.  Qaar.  1859,  p.  10S-li4  (bv  Prof.  V.. 
A.  Uwrenec,  D.D.) ;  Prague,  A  tm.iU  of  the  Amrr.  Put. 


dent  of  Brasenoee  College,  Oxford,  in  l&'iS,  and  fled 
to  his   uncle.  Dean  Nuwell,  and  the  other  exiles  in   . 
(Jermany,  in  166i.     He  returned  to  England  in  Queen 
" id  was  made  canon  residentiary  of 
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Diocese  of  Wells,  snd  in  ia7&  became  nsrden  of  Man 
cheater  College.  In  1£>79  he  was  coiisectated  bishop 
of  Exeter,  and  continued  in  that  olSee  until  bis  death, 
March  13,  1698  (O.  S.).  He  was  the  author  of,  Chrit. 
liimMamtlt;  or,  Thr  l.ifr  and  .Vanert  tf  True  Chri- 
li,mi  HS76):-An  Ar«our  of  Protift  (eod.):  — 0/ 
Ihe  Cowience  1  a  IJitcouru  (eod.)  —A  TrraliK  «/  th» 
Immorlalitie  of  Iht  Soak  { eoii. ) :  —  ffmw  .4B.ito. 
THic  of  WhoU  Man  (tod.):— Tim  CattfU  of  Chrieli-im 
and  Fo'irrue  of  Iht  Faill^ulHih"):~%aA  Ihirid't 
Chiiin. 

VToolwortb,  Aaros,  D.D..  a  Presbvterian  dii-ine, 
waa  bom  at  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  Oct.  lb,  1763.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1784;  studied  theology 
privately ;  was  licensed  lo  preach  by  the  Kastem  Aaso- 
ciation  of  New  London  County ;  and  waa  onlained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Bridgebamplon,  April 
30,  1787.  Several  powerful  revivals  of  religion  occur- 
red under  his  ministry,  particularly  one  in  1800,  an 
tccount  of  which  waa  published  in  connection  with 
Dr.  Buell'a  Narratiife  of  oa  Exteatiee  Rrrieal  in  Eatt 
Hamploa.  He  died  April  %  182L  Dr.  Woolwork 
was  a  man  of  remarkably  sound  judgment,  deep  piety 
■nd  power  as  a  preacher.  See  Sprague,  Annate  of  lie 
Amer.  PulpU,  iii,  468;  Prime,  1/iil.  of  Long  Mmd: 
PbiUipa,  funeral  Sermon, 

WotOBStar.  Noah,  D.D.,  a  tlniurian  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  Hollis.  N.  H.,  Nov.  -ib,  1768. 
His  opponiini^ea  for  going  to  achool  ceased  altogether 
in  the  winter  of  1774^76.  He  joined  Ihe  army  as  a 
Hfer  in  the  spring  of  1776,  and  continued  in  the  service 
eleven  months,  [n  the  campaign  of  IT77  be  waa  in 
[he  army  again  fiH  two  months  as  flfe  major.  In  the 
winter  of  1776-77  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  school 
»  Plymouth,  and  followed  this  occupation  for  nine 
tuccesaive  winters.  In  Feb.  1782,  be  removed  from 
I'lymouth  to  Thornton,  where  he  uniled  with  the  Con- 
gregational Church.  He  engageil  for  some  time  in  the 
ituily  of  theological  questions  in  cnnnectiiHi  wjib  bis 
iirilinaty  labors,  and  was  licensed  ID  preach  in.  IT86. 
He  was  ordained  and  inslalled  pastor  of  the  Cungie- 
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Jhurch  at  Thornton,  on  Oct.  18  fuUowinfs:. 
Jed  in  the  employ  of  the  New  Hamfwhire 
y  S(»ciety  in  1803-4  in  Northern  New  liamp- 
i\  18 10  he  remove<i  to  Salisbury  as  afuiiHtaiit 
other  Thomas,  and  remained  three  years.     In 
removed  to  Brighton,  Mass.,  and  began  to 
'.  Chiisiian  IHtciple,  in  which  relation  he  con- 
intil  the  close  of  1818.     In  1819  he  became  edi- 
Vhe  Fiieiul  of  Pence^  a  quarterly  which  he  con- 
fer ten  years.     He  died  at  Brighton,  Oct.  31, 
Among  his  publications  may  be  mentioned  Sol- 
easottgfor  Decliniwf  to  AtUtjtt  the  liaptist  Theory 
Practice  (1809)  :—l}iUe.  AV»r< ;  or,  Hucred  Truth* 
ng  to  the  Liritif;  (ioil,  his  only  Soti,  and  Holy  Spirit 
»): — Impartial  Review  of  the  Tentimouies  in  Favor 
e  Divinity  of  the  Stm  of  God  (1810) :— Respectful 
rest  to  the  Trinitarian  Clertjy  {\HV1) '.—Solemn  Re- 
»  of  the  Custom  of  War,  by  Philo  Panficus  (1814): 
.  The  A  ttmiiuf  Sacrifice  a  Itutplay  of  Lore,  fwt  of 
"oth  (1829).     See  Sprague,  Attnals  of  the  Amer.l^ul- 
',viii,19l. 

W'orcester,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congre- 
itional  minister  and  author,  was  bom  at  Hollis,  N.  H., 
ov.  1, 1770.  lie  was  of  pious  ancestry,  being  a  de- 
fendant in  the  sixth  generation  of  Rev.  William,  and 
n  the  third  of  Kev.  Francis,  Worcester.  Every  oppor- 
:nnity  for  mental  improvement  was  seized  at  tlic  house 
of  his  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  and  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one Samuel  was  |>ONM>sscd  of  an  ardent  desire  for  a 
thorough  education.  He  therefore  entered  the  New 
Ipswich  Acndemy,  working  his  own  way,  and  afterwanls 
Dartmouth  College,  graduating  with  the  highest  hon- 
ors in  1795.  He  studied  thef»logy  with  Dr.  Austin,  of 
Worcester,  taught  sch<M)l  at  HoIHh.  and  was  princi|)al 
of  the  New  IfMwich  Academy,  1796.  The  following 
year  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Fitch- 
burg,  a  society  which  was  cursed  by  all  the  evils  (»f  the 
Half-way  Covenant  —  including  among  its  members 
DeistH,  Arians,  Tniversalists,  and  the  ofienly  immoral. 
With  deinsion,  inflexible  integrity,  and  holemn  faithful- 
ness to  truth  and  duty,  Worcester  ojioned  the  batteries 
of  the  Gos|>el  u|M)n  the  errors  and  sins  that  called  for 
rebuke.  As  a  rcHult,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the  cove- 
nnnt  was  revised  and  an  orthodox  creed  adopte<l,  and 
in  1799  an  extensive  revival  occurred.  A  malignant 
spirit  of  op|M)siiion,  h(»wever,  was  all  the  time  de- 
velope<l,  and  tinally,  under  the  leading  of  the  Uni- 
versalists,  was  o|)enIy  manifested.  Cnder  this  influ- 
ence, the  town  vot(Ml  a  diitsolution  of  their  contract 
with  the  }»astor,  but  a  council  of  the  Church  unani- 
mously decided  that  he  should  remain.  His  opponents 
now  conc4>ived  the  design  of  organ i/.ing  themselves  into 
the  Firht  Church  in  Fitchburg.  thus  enabling  them  to 
take  the  place  of  the  church  of  which  Worcester  was 
pastor,  in  the  legal  relations  of  (he  town  to  the  minis- 
ter. Several  ex  parte  c<iuncils  were  calleil  for  this  pur- 
|Hise,  but  they  failcii  in  accomplishing  their  designs. 
The  point  of  contention  ultimately  arriveii  at  was 
whether  the  town  shouM  control  the  Church  with  ref- 
erence to  the  s<>lection  or  dismission  of  her  ministers, 
or  whether  the  Church  should  do  this  with  the  ctni- 
cnrrence  of  the  town  acting  as  the  parish,  '*acconling 
to  the  uniform  ecclesiastical  usage  of  New  England." 
This,  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Wtjn-ester  remarks,  was  the 
firxt  organize<l  attempt  in  Massachusetts  at  such  a  su1>- 
jection  of  the  Church.  The  fearlessness,  ability,  pa- 
tience, and  skill  of  the  [>astor  foiled  the  efforts  of  the 
disaffected,  and  the  Church  was  saved  from  civil  bond- 
age. A  mutual  council  was  at  length  chosen  aci'ord- 
ing  to  ecclesiastical  usage,  the  Church  and  pastor  weri* 
sustaintnl,  and— at  his  own  re<{U(*st.--he  was  regularly 
dismisseil,  Aug.  29,  1X02.  The  following  year  he  was 
installed  over  the  Talieniacle  Church,  Salem.  Mas>., 
where  he  had  an  eminently  happy,  useful,  and  success- 
ful (>astorate.  In  1804  he  declined  a  pn>fessorship  of 
theiilogy  in  Dartmouth  C-ollege. 

In  promoting  the  caust>  of  missions  and  the  circula- 


I  tion  of  the  Scriptures,  Dr.  Worcester  was  vciy  Uboriuus. 
From  1803  to  1808,  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Massachu- 
I  setts  Sfufjtiouary  Muffazme,  for  five  yean  he  was  the  sec- 
:  retary  of  the  Massachusetts  Missiuuary  Society,  and  oa 
,  the  death  of  Dr.  .Spring  he  was  chosen  its  prestdenL  Hit 
duties  were  im|)ortant  and  arduous.  He  aideil  in  the  fur- 
mation  of  the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society,  il^  cunstitu- 
tion  and  the  A  ddress  to  the  Public  having  been  pn>|iared 
chiefly  by  him.  It  was  on  a  ride  in  a  chaise  with  Dr. 
Spring  from  And<»ver  to  Bradford  to  attend  the  lienenl 
Association  of  Massachusetts  that  the  first  idea  of  il.e 
American  Board  of  Omimissioners  for  Foreigu  Mimiuii«. 
in  its  form  and  administration,  was  suggeste«l  and  devel- 
o|)ed.  The  Association  (1810)  instituted  the  B(>aid,Dr. 
Worcester  U'ing  ap|Miintc«l  one  of  the  nine,  and  at  ihe 
first  meeting  thereof  he  was  chosen  corresponding  secre- 
tary. He  came  into  his  new  ofiice  with  resources  of  in- 
tellect and  of  heart  which  were  equal  to  the  great  respon- 
sibilities and  toils  imposed  upon  him.  **  His  plans  ol'  be- 
nevolent action  were  based  upon  fundamental  principles, 
and  would  bear  the  most  thoriNjgh  analysis ;  and  fur  the 
same  reason,  the  measures  of  the  American  Board  adi^t- 
ed  in  the  earlv  years  of  its  existence  are  marked  bv 
pre-eminent  wisdom;  and  the  distinguished  D>en  who 
liave  followed  him  in  <^ce  have  found  little  occasiou 
to  alter  them.*'  Dr.  Worcester's  constitution  at  length 
began  to  give  way  under  the  load  of  his  exertions  as 
pastor  and  secnftar>\  A  colleague  pastor  was  installed 
in  1819,  thus  relieving  him  of  three  fourths  of  his  min^ 
isterial  work.  In  1821  he  took  a  voyage  to  New  Or-^ 
leans,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  the  Choctaw  ani^ 
Cherokee  nations  for  the  double  purpose  of  recruiting 
his  health  and  promoting  the  Indian  missions.  Th« 
trip  irritated  rather  than  mitigateii  his  disease.  The 
weather  during  his  stay  in  New  Orleans  and  the  jour- 
ney northward  was  unpropitious.  After  much  suffer- 
ing, he  reached  May  hew,  in  the  Choctaw  nalicm,  and 
eighteen  days  after,  Brainenl,  Tenn.  He  was  now  la 
weak  that  he  had  to  be  carried  into  the  mission-house. 
He  lingered  resignedly  for  a  few  days,  and  on  June  7, 
1821,  passed  peacefully  away. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Worcester  was  doctrinal,  faithfuU 
and  luminous,  though  his  manner  was  neither  easy  nur 
graceful;  as  a  {«stor, he  was  diligent,  sympathetic,  the 
|>oor  and  the  sick  sharing  his  special  care.  He  bail 
considerable  musical  talent,  instructed  in  sacred  music, 
and  gave  lectures  on  church  psalmody  and  music  His 
influence  was  felt  much  in  ecclesiastical  amncils,  and 
he  was  often  called  upon  to  adjudicate  dis|)utes  and 
settle  difliculties.  He  was  a  |)owerful  debater,  and 
some  of  his  speeches  were  seldom  rivalled  even  in  ju- 
dicial and  legislative  assemblies.  Dr.  Worcester  ever 
sympathized  with  hit*  ministerial  brethren,  and  frater- 
nized with  those  of  other  denominations.  In  spite  of 
his  catholicity  of  sentiment  and  peace-loving  dis|.Misi- 
tioii,  he  was  thrice  drawn  into  controversy.  The  pub- 
lications resulting  therefrom  are  considere«l  to  class  with 
the  ablest  ever  written  in  the  history*  of  religious  dispute. 
Bt^sides  numerous  StrmtmSj  Oration*^  and  Addresses, 
Dr.  Worcester  is  the  author  of  the  following:  iSi.r  Ser^ 
moHS  on  the  Ditctrine.  of  JCtenuil  Judgment  (^1800): — 
Summary  View  of  the  Fitchburtj  Fcclesiasiical  Affairs 
(18<J2):  —  Discourses  on  the  Covenant  vrith  Abraham 
(Salem,  180,'>,  8vo): — I^Jters  on  Baptism  to  the  /?er_.. . 

Thomas  lialdwin  {imi)'.— Christian  Psalmody  (1814, 

4  pts.) :  —  Three  letters  to  Dr,  W,  E,  Chatming  (^Ikis^ 
i4)ii.  1815,  8vo).     In  some  respects  these  Letters  are  th^ 
greatest  work  of  his  life.     They  were  occasionetl  by- 
Channing's  R^jtly  to  Jeremiah  Evarts's  Revietr  of  A  mn  - 
/f'liii  Fnitananism  in  the  Panoplist,     The  c<»ntrovfr>v 
eventuated  in  the  doctrinal  division  of  the  C-ongre^.i- 
tional  churches  of  Massachusetts.     The  Panojdi*t  am/ 
Drs.  Morse.  Spring,  and  Worcester  saved  American  Cimi- 
gregaiionalism  from  the  advancing  Unitarian  tide:-- 
\\'att/s  Hymns  awl  Selections  (ibid.  1818).     Blore  thaii 
:}(KMNMi  have  been  circulated  :—<S>finoiu  (posthumoiM, 
1«2:J,  8vo): — First  Ten  Reports  of  the  Ameriam  Roard 
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^CommStiiontnX'"' Fareign  itiuumi  (tS10-!0;  Tepub. 
18a4).  Hia  UUtrt  u>  Dr.  Chaining  i 
tho  Uoitaruii  aiiilniveny,  wpecully 
bmii  cunsiili^reJ  u  alrncac  anrir«Ue<l  apecimena  of  po- 
lemic Iheulo^ol  diacuarioa.  His  published  St 
MTe  rich  in  evuigelicsl  tboughL,Hnd  logically  and 
noiiclv  preB^nled  by  K.  Andcrsoa,  D.D.,  in  ttie  ilrmariid 
Vvla'me  nf  the  A mericm  Board  of  Commiuiunert  J\. 
yonig*  Mutioiu  (184>2),  p.  lU.  Ofhia  thne  nitniXcrii 
bnithen — Nuth,  Thomts,  ftiid  Lew  ard— the  ' 


WORMWOOD 


n  the  Unii 


sde.     Hi*  an 


the 


Milt  u/l/u  Aner  PtdpH  n  89B  aq 
bruic,  hid.  of  UrU.  aitd  Amer  Aulkort  ilv     iImi  I/m 
tiiHory  litrald,  Aug.  1821  (I7  Zvmm)     Ujeatidl 
of  Dr.  iVarcf^rr  (  Ehuton,  ItL      I    ula.  Umo)  b     h  > 
■uiii  .VtirUJwr.Arr. April,  1862 

WordswoTtta,  Cmrihto  her.  DD  an  E  rIuI 
clergyman,  yuuni^t  brniher  (  U  Iham  U  rdsw  rth, 
the  pnei,  was  bom  at  Cockeim  uth  Cumberland,  Ju  e 
9,  I7T4.  He  was  alucated  at  Hawkenheul  Krammai 
kIiooI  and  at  Trinily  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
ETBdualed  in  179fi.  He  was  elecwii  Mlow  of  Trinity 
Culleitt  Oct.  1,  ITWt.  He  became  donMstic  chaplain  to 
I>r.  Mannen  Sntluii,  archbishnp  nf  Caniertiury;  itctui 
uf  AsbbyHidUbeywith-Thime,  Niirn.lk,  in  i'kM;  and 
dean  of  BucluDg,  Masex.  May  311,  IMOH.  He  was  ap- 
pointed  rector  of  Sl  Harv's,  I«mbvth,  Siirrev,  and  uf 
.Suiuiridge,  Kent,  kyriX  10,  IHIti;  and  Boon  afwr  serve.! 
-a*  ehapiaii)  to  the  lliHue  of  Commons.  On  July  26, 
IViR.  he  was  installed  master  of  'rriiiity  College,  Cam. 
briilue,  and  in  the  aanie  year  exchanged  the  livings  uf 
Lambeth  and  SundriJge  fur  the  reitory  urBuxted.witli 
IickOeld,  ill  Sussex.  He  reaigned  the  maaterahip  uf 
Trinity  Oillegfl  in  1841,  and  thereafter  resided  at  Biix- 
led,  where  he  ilied,  Feb.  i,  1846.  He  published,  SU 
LtUfri  to  GramriUe  Shiirp,  Eiq.,  raptctixg  kit  Rrmarki 
on  Ikt  Dtfuitivt  Ariidt  in  lAe  Vrrrk  Terl  of  lie  A>ii 
Tatamtat  (laffi)  •.—Ecdftiiutieai  Hingraphs  (1810):— 
SmuMi  on  Variom  SiJgteU  (1«I4):— H'Ao  Wrati 
E/jcwv  BoffiAuq?  and  another  work  on  the  same  aub- 
jecl,  in  both  of  which  he  altributes  it  to  king  Charles 
li—Chrinian  IniiUnltt  (18315]  1— and  other  woiki. 

Wormwood  (ni^b,  laamih,  of  uncertain  etymol- 
ogy; Sept.  rirpia,  (oXq,  iZvvtt,  anil  aviiynj:  Vulg. 
amaritudo,  abiialJiium)  ia,  doubtless,  the  correct  iransli- 
lion  of  the  Heb.  word,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Bible,  and  generally  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  a«  in  Deul. 
xxijt,  18,  where  of  the  iilulatnius  Israelites  it  is  saiil, 
"Lest  there  be  among  you  a  rout  that  beoreth  wom- 
wood"  (see  also  Prov.v,  4).  In  Jer.  ix,  16;  xxiii,  IS; 
Lam.  iii,  15, 19,  wormwood  is  symbolical  uf  hitler  calam- 
ity and  sorrow.  Unrighteous  judges  are  said  to  "turn 
judgment  to  wurmwuod"  (Amoe  v,  7;  so  in  vi,  1*2, 
''hemlock").  In  like  manner  the  name  of  tbe  star, 
which,  at  the  sound  of  the  third  angel'a  trumpet,  felt 
upon  the  riven,  was  called  Wormwood  ('A^i>>3dc  :  Kev. 
»iii,  11).  The  Orientals  typified  sorrows,  cruelties, 
and  calamities  uf  any  kind  by  plants  uf  a  poisonous 
or  Utter  nature.  Some  other  plants  have  been  ad- 
4luced,  as  the  culocynth  and  the  oleander,  but  without 
anything  to  support  them;  while  different  kinds  of  arte- 
I  of  wormwood  arc  proverbial  for  their  bitterness, 
a  figurative  sense  by  ancient  autburs. 
I  patera  ti 
~'  (JF^nl  \s'.i^7ad  'a  tmmiuix) . 
Celaiua  haa  no  doubt  that  s  species  of  artemiBia,  or 

Jodaa  et  Arabia  copioae  noscentem,  et  interpretum 
•nctoritate  egregie  auffultam,  ipsam  eaae  Ebneorum 
t1999,  pro  indubitato  hsbcmus."  That  apedes  of  arte- 
niai*  am  comnton  in  Syria  and  Palestine  is  well  known. 
M  lU  travtUen  mention  their  abundance  in  particulai 


Wormwood  {ArUrnMa  oMntlhtem}. 


aicuatiunai  but  as  many  of  them  resemble  each  other 
very  closely  in  propenies,  it  is  more  difiicult  to  deter- 
mine what  particular  species  is  meant.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  the  name  is  used  in  ■  generic  rather  than  a 
specific  sense.  Arleniiia  is  the  botanical  name  of  the 
'    '         '    which  tbe  diflerent  species  of  wonn- 


Tbe  planti 


of  this 


recognised  by  the  multitwie  of  fin 
the  leaves  are  usually  separated,  and  the  numeroua  clu»- 
ten  of  small,  round,  drooping,  greenish-yellow,  or  brown- 
ish flower-heads  with  whiuh  the  branches  are  laden.  It 
must  be  understooil  that  our  common  wormwood  (.4r<e- 
ndiia  uZwM/Auini)  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  Palestine, 
snd  cannot,  therefore,  be  that  epedally  denoted  by  Iba 
scriptural  tem.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
t  he  word  is  intended  to  apply  to  all  the  plants  of  this 
class  that  grew  in  PaleMine,  rather  than  to  any  one  of 
tliem  in  particular.    The  examples  of  this  genus  that 


—I.  A 


-aJa- 


diiicu,  which,  if  a  particular  species 

ably  the  absinthium  of  Scripture,  Riiiwolf  found  It 
about  Bethlehem,  and  Shaw 
in  Arabia  ami  the  deserts  ot 
Numidia  plentifully.  Thia 
plant  ia  erect  and  ahrubby, 
with  a  stem  about  eighteen 
inches  high.  Its  taste  is  very 
bitter;  and  both  the  leaves  and 
seeds  are  much  used  in  East- 
em  medicine,  and  are  repnU 


anthelmintic  i.ATtrm{tia 
Romana,  which  was  found  by 
Hasselquist  on  Mount  Tabw 
(p.  '281).  This  apeeies  is  her- 
baceons,  erect,  with  a  stem  nna 
feet  high  (higher  when 


gardens),    1 


,=f.  bi'o.;X"^d  ^^  "■  ^^  «  ->  "^v^"^  ^y  ti« 

ule.  aromatic  flavor  as  scarcely  to 
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continued  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.   His  labors  there 
were  greatly  blessed'.     The  Church  grew  and  became  a 


drowned  from  similar  motives.    Tradition  states  that 
Wulfram  was  on  the  point  of  baptizing  Radbod,  the 


feeder  to  new  churches  beyond,  lie  was  stated  clerk  '  Frisian  king,  when  the  latter,  standing  with  one  foot  in 
of  the  Synod  of  Northern  Indiana  from  the  time  of  its  '  the  water,  inquired  whether  his  unbaptized  ancestora 
formation  in  1842  until  hii»  removal  to  Allegheny,  and  were  to  be  fuund  in  heaven  or  in  heU,  and  being  aiK 
also  of  the  Presbyter}*  uf  L()gan8ix>rt  for  about  the  same  sured  that  they  were  in  h^l,  withdrew  his  foot  and  de- 
length  uf  time.  It  was  generally  admitted  that,  "  as  a  clared  that  he  w^ould  not  be  separated  from  his  royal 
presbyter,  he  had  no  equal  in  all  the  synod."  At  length  ancestors.  The  devil  thereupon  appeared  to  the  king 
he  was  elected  and  served  as  librarian  of  the  Board  of  and  incitetl  him  to  persist  in  idolatry,  until  he  wa» 
Colportage  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  synods,  and  soon  driven  away  by  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Kadbod,  how- 
afterwards  he  removed  his  family  to  Allegheny.  He  ever,  died  unbaptized.  Wulfram,  about  689,  returned 
died  Sept.  17,  1866.  Dr.  Wright  was  an  instructive  to  Fontenelle,  and  died  in  695  (uthcrs  say  720  or  740). 
preacher:  ^  He  did  not  appeal  to  the  sympathies  or  the  The  martyrologies  assign  to  him  March  20.  See  Bol- 
passions,  but  rather  to  the  reason  and  the  consciences  land,  Acta  SS,  Martyr,  (Antw.  1668),  iii,  p.  143-165: 
of  the  people.  He  took  no  crude  materials  into  the  pul-  Rettberg,  Kirckenffesck,  Deutschlanda  (Gott.  1848),  p.  574 
pit;  his  sermons  always  afforded  proof  of  patient  and  sq.,  and  the  literature  there  referred  to;  also  Herzog^ 
prayerful  study,  and  they  were  delivered  in  a  solemn  Real-Ettcyklop,  s.  v. 

and  reverential  manner."    See  Wilson,  Presb.  Uist.  Al^       Wulstan  ( Wnlfstan,  or  Wolstan)  (1),  a  monk 

mamtc,  l»b/,  p.  il9.  ^^  Winchester,  lived  in  the  9th  century.     He  was  the 

Wright,  John  Flavel,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episco-  author  of  a  work  on  the  llamumy  of  Tones,  a  poem  in 

pal  minister,  was  bom  in  North  Carolina,  July  30, 1795,  Latin  hexameters  on  the  Miradrs  of  St,  Sioithm,  and  a 

and  passed  his  early  years  in  the  northern  part  of  that  prose  Life  of  Bishop  Kthehcold,     See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 

state.     He  was  converted  in  1813,  and  soon  after  began  Brit,  and  Amer,  AuthorSj^v, 

to  feel  it  his  duty  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  C^roepel.        T«r..i-*.--  /o\         i?     i-  u       i  *      r  41.    n.u 
u  1-         a\       u-.-**ioi.       a       •      I        vvulfltan  (2),  an  English  prelate  of  the  11th  cen- 

He  was  licensed  to  exhort  in  August,  1814,  and  assisted  ^        .  uV-  u        r  x'    1  •    *a/v>  u  i  i-        1  T 

,  .u    •    4U  I     r    1  •      •.     ti  turv,  became  archbishop  of  1  ork  in  1003,  holding  aloilg 

for  some  months  m  the  work  of  a  large  circuiL    He  was       •  V  ,.    *  j*     •*    ..u    1  •  u  ewr         .  1   i-    1 

.    .  ,   ,       .  •  1  •    .u    ir-     •  •    /.     f  .f        1.  with  that  dignitv  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  and  died 

admitted  on  trial  in  the  Virginia  Conference  at  Lvnch-  .    -^^„      u    •    '  1  *    u    .u        »u       r/u     «     i 

L         I?  u  <v\  laiR        1  •  .   1  •     I    .  *u  m  1023.     He  IS  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  .4  nv^ 

burg,  Feb.  20,  1815,  and  appointed  successivelv  to  Han-  ^  r/     •#•     .       u-  i.  •      ic     j  »u  e  r 

r»i    1  o-        r%  -1/    J  «•  4  I'v*     u  iSaron //omMk!*,  to  which  IS  affixed  the  name  of  A,  tfp«# 

over.  Black  Kiver,  (vutlford,  Pnncess  Ann,  and  Newbem  r-  .  i\         r  *u  u     r       1  •      n-  1 

'.         J  i>  1  •  u     »  ..•  f     10.11  u  *  Eptscopos,     One  of  these  mav  be  found  m   Hickes. 

circuits,  and  Kaleigh  station.     In  1821  he  was  trans-  ^,      '^        •••    nn  tn/?      a      w  •  v.    d-       t.  -^    i^ 

e        I  *    .u    rkw    n     r  _^  1  •  .  j  ....  1    u  ThesauruSf  ui,  99-106.     See  Wnght,  Btog.  BrU,  Lit, 

ferred  to  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  appointed  to  Leba-  /  .      •    c  «    •    i\      ma 

v^.      .         ,,  '        •  1   1  .     /!•     •       .•  (Anglo-Saxon  Penod),  p.  5O0. 

fion  Circuit.      He  was  next  appointed  to  Cincinnati,  ^     «»  •"  '^ 

then  to  Madison,  Ind.,  and  in  1824  to  Chillicothe,  O.,  ^^^Tldfltan  (3),  the  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prelates, 
where  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  were  added  to  the  was  bom  at  Icenturo,  Warwickshire,  about  1007.  Hb 
Church,  and  more  than  that  number  converted.  In  was  educated  at  Evesham  and  Peterborough,  and  was 
1827  he  was  stationed  a  second  time  at  Cincinnati,  and  ordained  a  presbyter  at  the  usual  age.  He  then  be- 
in  1829  became  presiding  elder  of  tbe  Lebanon  District,  came  a  monk  at  Worcester,  and  gradually  rose  in  that 
In  1832  he  was  elected  book-agent  at  Cincinnati,  and  monastery  until  at  last  he  became  prior.  In  1062  he 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  that  office  for  twelve  years  in  sue-  was  chosen  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  succeeded  in  lea- 
cesaion.  In  1844  he  lacked  but  a  few  votes  of  an  elec-  cuing  that  see  from  the  control  of  the  archbishop  of 
tion  to  the  episcopacy.  From  that  time  until  1861  he  York.  He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  William  the  Conquer- 
received  various  appointments  in  Ohio.  He  was  chap-  or,  and  after  him  of  his  son  Rufus.  He  rebuilt  the  Ca- 
lain  of  the  Firat  Kentucky  Regiment  during  the  Rebell-  thedral  of  Worcester;  put  down  an  insurrection  of  the 
ion,  and  near  the  close  of  the  war  became  chapbin  to  adherenu  of  Duke  Robert  of  Normandy;  and  defended 
the  military  hospitals  of  Cincinnati.  He  again  entered  the  city  against  an  army  of  the  rebels  led  by  Roger  de 
the  conference  work  when  the  hospiuls  were  closed,  and  Montgomery.  He  died  in  Worcester, either  on  Nov.  23 
continued  in  that  field  until  1877,  when  he  retired.  He  or  Jan.  19, 1095.  He  is  not  knowm  to  have  written  any- 
died  Sept.  13,  1879.  See  Minutes  of  Cincinnati  Confer-  thing  either  in  Saxon  or  Latin,  though  an  attempt  has 
ntce,  1880,  p.  86.  been  made  to  prove  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  en- 

Wright,  Samuel,  D.D.,an  eminent  English  D'^  Jj^.^"  'I*  *'T^  S^'^^Jr^  p^,.^  ^^^Vk^ 

•enter, H^ Urn. at  Retford.NoJtingham.hire.Jan.SjeSS.  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury,  I)e  Oestts  Panttficum;  Whar- 

He  was  pastor  at  BUckfriars,  Ixm.lon,  fn)m  1707  to  1734,  ^"»  ^  '^•^  ^"^"^  ^''*'  **• 

when  he  removed  to  a  meeting-house  in  Carter  Lane,        Wyatt,  William  E.,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the 

Southwark,  and  died  April  3,  1746.     He  published,  A  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  a  native  of  New  York 

Litfk  Treatise  of  Being  Bom  Again  (17 \o)  '.—  Treatise  city,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1810,  and  priest  shortly 

on  the.  Religious  Observance  of  the  TA)rirs  Day  (3d  ed.  after.     In  1811  he  was  pastor  of  St.  John's  Parish,  New- 

1726):  —  Human   Virtues:  or,  Rules   to   Lice  Soberly  town,  L.  I.;  in  1814  he  became  associate  rector  of  St. 

.  (1730)  :—Deceiffulness  of  Sin  ( 173 1) :— and  other  works.  Paul's  Parish,  Baltimore,  subsequently  succeeding  to  the 

See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  nthors,  s.  v.  rectorship,  which  he  retained  until  the  close  of  his  life. 

Wulfram  (or  Wulfrann),  St.,  aposUe  to  the  Fri-  "f  ^}^  ^"^^24  1864,  aged  seventy-six  years.  Through 

sUns  and  bUhop  of  Sens,  was  of  imtrician  family,  and  was  *^!  ^*'"  !?"?<*  ]!®  ^■^  *  member  of  the  SUnding  Com- 

bom  about  A.D.  650,  at  Millv.     He  became  monk  and  ™»^^  ^/  *^"  ^»!^f«;  was  delegate  to  every  Oenend 

abbot  at 'Fontenelle,  to  whiih  monastery  he  donated  Conyention ;  and  dnnng  thirty  years  was  president  of 

hU  familymeat  of  Milly,  and  afterwards  was  chapUin  ^**«  V^^f  "^"."^    .'"  ^^^«  ,^**,  professor  of  thcol- 

to  the  French  court,  and  bUhop  of  Sens.     In  684  or  685  ""^  »"  the  Umvewity  of  Maryland.     He  published  a 

he  devoted  himself,  with  several  brother  monks,  to  the  !,*'^""«  of  Famdy  Prayers: -a  volume  of  Buhop  Kemp's 

missionary  work  among  the  Frisians,  his  personal  asso-  '^^T'*^  '"^^®  Chrtstum  A  Uar  :-and  a  number  of  jMim- 

ciate  for  a  time  being  a  Burgundian  count  named  Gan-  ?r^^Jl^^^     ^^  American  Quar.  Church  Rev. 

gulf  or  Gengulf,  who  was  afterwards  killed  by  a  clergy-  ^^  **^»  P*  *^' 

man,  the  paramour  of  his  wife.     Wulfram  is  credited,        Wyckhoff,  Wiluam  H.,  LL.D.,  a  minister  of  the 

while  in  the  pnwecution  of  his  missionary  labors,  with  Baptist  denomination,  was  bora  in  the  city  of  New 

having  recovered  a  hwt  paten  from  the  sea  by  prayer;  •  York,  Sept.  10, 1807,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Union  Col- 

with  having  curetl  paralytics  and  other  invalids  by  I  lege  in  the  class  of  1828.    After  leaving  college,  he  ww 

anointing  them  with  oil;  with  having  preserved  alive  :  for  several  years  the  principal  of  the  classical  deparr- 

a  boy  who  was  hanged  by  the  Frisians  in  honor  of  their  !  ment  of  a  collegiate  school  in  New  York.    In  188^  tm 

dirinitie^  and  two  other  boys  who  were  about  to  be  became  the  editor  of  The  Bcqtlist  Advocate,  now  Tk$ 
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Examiner  and  Chronicle^  which  was  started  by  him, 
and  has  exerted  a  wide  influence  in  the  denomination. 
Of  this  paper  he  had  the  eititorial  charge  until  1840,  in 
which  year  he  was  ordaineil  &»  a  minister  of  the  (iottpel 
by  the  Laight  Street  Baptint  (?hurch  of  New  York.  For  ! 
several  years  he  was  the  President  of  the  Young  Mou'h 
City  Missionary  Society,  of  the  Haptit>t  Ihime^tic  Mt:)- 
sion  Society,  and  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  formed  in  1835. 
Of  this  society  he  was  the  corresponding  secretary  from 
1846  to  18.7().  In  1850  he  aided  in  the  formation  of  the 
American  Bible  Union,  of  which,  for  a  time,  he  was  the 
aecretary.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2,  I87G. 
Among  his  published  writings  are  The  liibltt  Qiieftiofi ; 
or,  T^  Atnerican  Bible  Society  and  the  Baptists: — The 
BUfUj  its  KxceUence :  —  RoUUCt  A  ncient  History,  Con- 
densetL     (J.  C.  S.) 

"WyckoflF,  Isaac  Newton,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Re- 
formed minister,  was  bom  near  MilUtone,  N.  J.,  in  1792. 
He  graduateil  at  Queen's  College  in  1813,  and  at  New 
Brunswick  Seminary  in  1817.  lie  was  settled  as  pastor 
of  the  Reforme<l  Church,  Cat#kill,  N.  Y.,  from  1817  to  1836, 
and  of  the  Second  Reformed  Church,  Albany,  from  1836 
to  1866.  He  retiretl  fn>m  active  tluty  after  forty-nine 
years  of  arduous  clerical  labor,  about  three  years  before 
his  death,  which  occurretl  in  1869.  Four  new  churches 
were  organized  by  him  in  his  first  field  of  labor.  At 
Albany  more  than  one  thousand  persons  were  added  to 
the  communion  of  his  Church  during  his  ministry  of 
thirty  years.  He  was  fond  of  books  and  study,  and  of 
literary  and  theological  culture.  But  he  was  pre-emi- 
nently a  pastor.  He  seemed  to  know  everybody  in 
his  tlock,  and  almost  in  the  whole  city.  Young  men 
found  liim  a  genial,  sympathizing,  and  loving  helper, 
for  he  never  lost  his  youthful  buoyancy.  He  was  gift- 
ed with  a  wonderful  flow  of  animal  spirits.  His  pres- 
ence was  sunshine.  His  converHation  overflowed  with 
wit  and  humor,  with  irresistible  drollery,  and  yet  with 
a  pious  fervor  which  sanctified  the  whole  man.  To  the 
emigrant  Hollanders,  who  always  stopped  at  Albany  on 
their  way  to  the  Michigan  Colony,  he  was  for  years  a  fa- 
ther and  a  priest.  He  conversed,  read,  and  could  preach 
in  the  Dutch  language  with  great  fluency.  In  every 
benevolent  institution,  in  the  boards  of  the  Church,  in  all 
kinds  of  public  assemblies  where  his  influence  could  be 
well  used,  he  was  a  representative  speaker  and  actor. 
Among  the  sick,  the  anxious,  the  unconverted,  the 
young  and  the  aged  alike,  his  personal  and  pastoral 
tact  and  power  were  universally  admitted.  His  home 
was  a  Bethel,  his  hospitality  unbounded,  and  his  social 
intercourse  entertaining  and  profltablc.  He  was  full 
of  music,  an  art  which  he  cultivated  delightfully  and 
skilfully,  with  voice  and  instrument.  His  piety  was  a 
flowing  stream,  sparkling,  clear,  unceasing,  joyous,  and 
refreshing  to  himself  and  to  his  people  and  friends. 
"The  spontaneity  of  his  faith  precluded  the  indulgence 
of  mere  cant.  The  light  of  the  cross  was  on  his  brow ; 
the  breath  of  Olivet  animated  his  speech.  To  hear  him 
pray  in  his  family  circle  was  to  l»e  borne  up  to  the  Mount 
of  Vision."  His  religion  was  a  life,  never  a  burden,  nev- 
er a  mere  robe,  but  a  principle  in  active  operation — "  a 
well  of  water  in  him  springing  up  to  everlasting  life." 
His  charity  was  wonderful,  in  tlioughts,  feelings,  speech, 
gifts  and  deeds  of  love  f(»r  Christ's  sake.  In  ecclesias- 
tical assemblies  he  was  a  peace -maker.  His  olive 
branch  never  withered  in  the  heat  of  controversv. 
With  nearly  all  the  great  movements  of  his  Church 
for  half  a  century  he  was  prominently  identified.  He 
was  a  frequent  speaker  at  the  great  May  anniversaries 
in  New  York,  and  a  number  of  his  sermons  are  printed 
in  the  Xational  Preacher^  etc  His  person  was  of  me- 
dium size,  slender,  wiry,  agile,  and  tough.  His  face  was 
radiant  with  cheerfulness  and  goodness.  His  voice 
was  large,  full,  sonorous,  and  he  used  it  often  with  great 
oratorical  effect  His  mental  ingenuity  and  freshness 
of  thought  and  expression  proclaimed  him  an  original 
osaracter.     He  was  perfectly  unique,  always  himself. 


and  never  much  like  other  folks.  Ife  thought  and* 
talked,  and  preached  and  prayed,  in  bis  own  peculiar 
way.  He  used  many  big  woitls ;  he  often  made  wordi 
and  combinations  of  words  that  gave  great  point  and 
pith  to  his  sentences.  His  aim  was  direct;  his  aermons 
Biblical  and  expository ;  his  style  picturesque,  homely, 
imaginative,  instructive,  tender,  and  evangcIicaL  In 
mortuarv  discourses  he  excelled.  Some  of  his  memo- 
rial  and  funeral  sermons,  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  especially  his  many  contributiona  to  Dr.  Sprague's 
A  nnals  of  the  A  merican  Pulpit,  are  choice  onecimens  of 
his  descriptive  and  analytical  sketches  of  character. 
Down  to  his  old  age  he  retained  his  youthful  appear- 
ance and  manner,  with  fresh  complexion,  and  hair  curl- 
ing and  unchanged  in  color.  "His  eye  was  not  dim 
nor  his  natural  strength  abated"  until  his  last  illness 
laid  its  wasting  hand  uf»on  him.  See  Porter  [  Dr.  E.  S.  J, 
Memorial  Sermon,     (\V.  J.  R.  T.) 

Wyckoff, Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  a  (Dutch) 
Reformed  minister,  s<m  of  the  abov^e,  was  bom  at  CatskilU 
N.  Y.,  in  1 820.    He  graduateil  at  Rutgers  College  in  1839, 
and  at  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminar}'  in  1842; 
was  pastor  of  the  Seconal  Reformer!  Church  of  Ghent,, 
N.  Y.,  from  1848  to  1844 ;  of  the  South  Reformed  Church. 
West  Trov,  from  1845  to  1854;  and  ministered  at  St_^ 
Thomas,  W.  I.,  in  1854-55.     He  died  of  yellow  fevei*  ^ 
Jan.  19  of  the  latter  year,  only  a  few  weeks  after  his  ar .. 
rival  in  St.  Thomas.     He  was  a  young  man  of  cultivate 
eii  mind  and  manners,  a  careful  student,  scholarly  in  hi» 
tastes  and  refined  in  accomplishments;  he  wmte  mueR 
and  well  for  the  periodical  press.    His  sermons  w^ere  or- 
nate in  stvle,  evangelical  in  matter  and  spirit,  and  fall 
of  promise.     (W..I.R.T.) 

"Wycliffe,  John,  the  first  translator  of  the  entire 
Bible  into  English,  and  "  the  morning-star  f>f  the  Refor- 
mation," was  also  eminent  as  a  scholar,  a  diplomatist, 
and  a  preacher.  There  seem  to  have  been  three  other 
persons  of  the  same  name  contemporaneoua  with  him; 
one  a  seneschal  of  Mertoii  College  in  1356  (proltably  the 
author  of  a  weak  chiliastic  treatise  entitled  The  Last  Ape 
of  the  Church,  usually  attributed  to  the  Reformer  [ed. 
Todd,  Dublin,  1840]),  another  who  was  roaster  of  Balliol 
College  in  1340,  and  still  another  who  was  vicar  of  Mav- 
fleld  from  1361  to  1380. 

I.  A  ntecedents. — The  career  and  work  of  Wycliffe  can- 
not well  be  appreciated  without  a  brief  review  of  some 
of  the  literary  and  ecclesiastical,  and  especially  the  fiib> 
lical,  circumstances  of  the  times. 

1.  The  midnight  of  the  Dark  Ages  had  been  broken  by 
the  establishment  of  high-schools,  whose  light  was  sen- 
sibly felt  along  the  pathways  of  scientific  and  religioui 
inquiry.  Europe  was  emerging  from  the  semi-barba- 
rism which  the  northern  hordes  had  poured  over  the 
older  seats  of  civilization,  and  the  invaders  themselves^ 
now  Christianized  and  educated,  were  sending  back 
streams  of  missionary  and  literary'  culture  to  their  fa- 
therlands. England  was  foremost  in  realizing  these 
ameliorating  influences.  From  the  times  of  the  Roman 
sway  she  had  enjoyed  pre-eminent  advantages  through 
contact  with  Latin  Christianity,  which  then  embodied 
all  the  learning  and  piety  of  the  Western  empire;  and 
the  displacement  of  the  Britons  by  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  the  subjugation  of  these  in  turn  by  the  Normans, 
had  added  successively  elements  of  refinement  to  her 
originally  wild  strength,  as  the  compound  English  lan- 
guage itself  attests  to-day.  At  the  period  of  which  we 
write  the  French  tongue  was  still  used  in  courts  of  law, 
a  vestige  of  which  exists  in  many  of  the  commonest  le- 
gal terms  to  the  present  day;  and  side  by  side  was  the 
Latin  as  the  medium  of  literary  intercourse,  which 
likewise  is  yet  indicated  by  other  legal  titles  of  well- 
known  processes.  The  English  universities,  established 
about  two  centuries  prior  to  Wycliffe's  graduation,  and 
a  little  later  than  those  of  Italy  and  Paris,  but  aome 
three  centuries  before  the  oldest  of  Germany,  were  orig- 
inally divinity  achoola,  or,  at  least,  were  ooaducted  bj 
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Vlivines  aiid  largely  for  aacred  leariiing.  lu  fuctf  theology 
was  the  chief  and  almost  the  sole  science  of  that  early 
day,  and  the  only  other  forms  of  knowledge  that  took  a 
scholastic  form  were  languages  and  philosophy,  both  of 
which  then  had  a  decidedly  theological  aim  and  color- 
ing. Moreover,  the  students  were  almost  exclusively 
novitiates  of  some  of  the  various  monastic  ranks  with 
which  at  that  time  all  parts  of  Europe  particularly 
swarmetL  Wycliffe  himself,  while  in  college,  was  a  can- 
didate for  holy  orders,  and  his  own  studies  of  course  lay 
ill  that  lUrection,  as  doubtless  did  those  of  most  of  his 
l>upils. 

2.  The  Lollards,  as  all  the  predecessors  of  Protestant- 
ism in  England  were  calle<t,  had  already  begun  a  com- 
parison of  the  glaring  corruptions  of  Kome  with  the 
«imple  truths  and  practices  of  early  Christianity,  as  well 
as  with  the  obvious  laws  of  morality  and  social  decen- 
cy ;  and  in  this  diMussion,  which  usually  was  rather  in- 
<tirectly  than  ostensibly  carried  on,  the  Bible,  and  espe- 
cially the  New  Test.,  was  of  course  continually  appealed 
to  as  an  authority  against  the  papal  di^mas,  ecclesias- 
tical traditions,  and  priestly  dominations.     These  latter 
were  especially  open  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  and,  as  in 
the  Reformation  afterwanis,  the  wits  of  Wycliffe's  day, 
including  Chaucer  and  (lower,  were  not  lAow  in  pointing 
out  Romish  inconsistencies  to  the  public  eye.     The 
mass  of  the  people  were  thoroughly  awake  to  the  re- 
ligious questions  thus  raised,  and  every  educated  per- 
son who  mingled  freely  w^ith  them,  as  Wycliffe  did,  had 
•constant  occasion  to  ascertain  their  feelings*and  appre- 
hend their  necessities. 

3.  The  political  condition  of  the  country  at  the  time 
i;reatly  stimulated  these  debates,  which  had  not  yet 
been  nationally  agitated  elsewhere.  One  century  be- 
fore Wycliffe  was  bom,  the  Engllnh  barons  had  extorted 
from  the  violent  and  vacillating  king  John  the  famous 
Mitffiui  Chitrta,  which,  although  quickly  denied  by  that 
prince,  and  denounced  by  the  pope,  who  claimed  the 
vaK'uilage  of  the  realm,  yet,  renewed  by  the  next  and 
confirmed  by  the  subsequent  sovereign,  has  remained 
t(»  this  day  the  substantial  l)asis  and  bulwark  of  British 
cimstitutional  liberty.  From  that  document  definitely 
dates  the  great  struggle  between  the  Romish  and  the 
secular  arm,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  aristocratic  and 
the  |H)puIar  rights,  on  the  other,  which  has  characterized 
English  as  well  as  Continental  history  ever  since.  The 
reign  of  Henry  III,  who  followed  John  upon  the  throne 
of  England,  was  but  a  series  of  contests  between  the 
king  and  the  newly  institutetl  House  of  Commont«; 
which  after  a  lull  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  who 
wa.s  the  next  prince,  but  who  waH  chiefly  occupied  in 
settling  the  Scottish  succession,  broke  out  afresh  under 
Edward  II,  and  culminated  in  his  dethronement  aiul 
horrid  death.  All  these  fluctuations  of  civil  power  the 
Roman  |K)ntiff  wat^^hed  at  a  safe  distance,  like  a  vulture 
snuffing  the  field  of  battle,  ever  ready  to  pounce  upon 
the  weak  or  the  wounded  of  either  side.  Edward  HI, 
who  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  three 
years  after  the  above-assumed  date  of  WyclifTe's  birth, 
soon  engaged  in  wars  with  Scotland  and  France,  which 
occupied  his  entire  reign ;  but  he  nevertheless  resisted 
the  claims  of  Rome,  and  Parliament  supported  him  by 
statutes  declaring  the  independence  of  the  English  cler- 
gy. The  efTect  of  all  these  political  turmoils  was  to 
create  and  foster  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry*  into  human 
rights,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  The  seeds  of  the 
English  Reformation  of  a  later  age  were  widely  and 
•deeply  sown  by  these  public  measures  and  private  ex- 
periences. 

4.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  art 
of  printing  had  not  yet  been  diicovercii.  All  books, 
being  in  MS.,  had  to  be  laboriously  copied  by  hand,  and 
were  therefore  rare  and  costly.  This  was  especially 
true  of  the  Bible,  from  its  large  size  and  the  dead  lan- 
guages in  which  it  was  written.  The  Latin  Vulgate 
was  the  authorized,  or  rather,  as  we  shall  presently  HC>e. 
the  only  accessible  form ;  and  this  the  common  people, 
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of  course,  could  not  understand,  nor  even  read.  Hence 
Wycliffe,  in  his  familiar  intercourse  with  the  popu- 
lace, for  which,  as  we  shall  see,  his  earliest  public  ap- 
pearance was  distinguished,  must  have  orally  trans- 
lated for  their  benefit  such  passages  of  Scripture  as  he 
had  occasion  to  cite  in  their  hearing.  The  inconven- 
ience and  indirectness  of  this  process  seem  to  have  in- 
duced in  him  the  determination  from  his  very  college 
days  to  furnish  a  more  adequate  text  than  then  exist- 
ed for  popular  religious  instruction.  This  purpose  his 
whole  career  afterwards  confirmed. 

The  only  professed  or  real  versions  of  any  part  of  the 
Bible  in  English  proper  before  Wycliffe's  were  those  of 
the  Psalms,  made  nearly  simultaneously  by  William  of 
Shoreham  and  Richard  RoUe  in  the  early  part  of  Wyc- 
liffe*8  century.  They  were  both  made  from  the  I^atin, 
were  exceedingly  crude,  fragmentary,  and  encumbered 
with  notes  in  most  copies,  and  never  had  any  great  celeb- 
rity or  circulation.  The  earlier  eff(»rts  at  translation  in 
English  were  mere  poetical  paraphrases  of  portions  of 
Scripture,  such  as  the  Ormulatn^  a  versification  of  the 
narrative  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  belonging  probably  to 
the  former  part  of  the  preceding  century;  the  Biblical 
poem  entitled  SoulheUj  dating  about  the  same  periinl;  a 
rhymed  rehearsal  of  the  principal  events  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus  of  a  somewhat  later  date;  and  apparently  con- 
temporaneous with  the  last  named,  a  metrical  version 
of  the  Psalms,  which  existed  with  many  variations 
in  different  MSS.  The  Anglo-Saxon  versions  that  had 
preceded — namely,  C»dmon*s  historical  \\oem  in  the  7th 
century,  Aldhelm's  and  (ruthlac's  Psalter  of  about  the 
name  diate,  '*  the  Venerable'^  Bede's  (xospel  of  John  in  A.D. 
73,5,  Aldred^s  "  Durham  ikxik,*"  and  Owen  and  Farmen^s 
''  Rushworth  Gloss,"  about  the  middle  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury; ^Elfric*8  abstracts  from  the  historical  books  and 
Job  a  little  later;  besi^les  king  Alfred's  attempts  and  a 
few  other  imperfect  glosses  on  the  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Canticles,  etc  —  were  altogether  sporadic;  more«)ver, 
their  language  was  quite  unintelligible  to  Wycliffe's 
generation.  The  Anglo-Norman  dialect  which  inter- 
vened was  partially  represented  by  a  series  of  versions, 
or  rather  revisions,  of  these  scattered  elements,  covering 
probably  most  of  the  Bible,  and  certainly  the  (iospels, 
the  Psalter,  the  Canticles,  and  the  historical  books  of 
the  Olil  Tost.:  but  these  were  of  a  mongrel  character, 
and  scarcelv  attained  the  authoritv  or  currencv  even  «»f 
the  Anglo-Saxon  relics.  There  was  an  ohvi<His  and  ur- 
gent need  of  a  new  and  truly  English  version  adapted 
to  the  actual  con«iition  and  vernacular  of  the  people. 

II.  Li/f,  —  Wycliffj^'s  name  (spelle<l  also  \Vu'^{f\  De 
WykU'/f  etc.)  is  thought  by  Vaughan  (John  de  Wyrlije^ 
[l^A)].  p. 4)  to  have  been  originally  Wyf-cUj*',  i.e.  \Vii' 
terclijf*'.  referring  to  a  rocky  hill  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tees,  al)out  eleven  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Kichmond, 
in  Yorkshire,  where  the  familv  mansion  was  li>cated. 
The  estate  has  nince  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  families  of  the  Fonstalls  and  Onistables ; 
hut  the  parish  church  adjoining  is  still  known  by  the  old 
name  of  Wycliffe.  Of  the  Reformer's  immediate  parent- 
age and  early  education  nothing  is  recorde<l,  nor  is  the 
exact  dat«  of  his  birth  known.  From  the  fact  that  he 
entered  while  vet  a  vouth  as  one  of  the  first  commoners 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  which  was  founded  in  1340,  he 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  bom  in  1324.  Some- 
what later  he  became  a  probationer,  and  apparently  also 
a  fellow,  of  Merton  College,  and  at  the  period  of  his  first 
introduction  to  notice  he  was  a<Mociate<l  with  some  of  the 
l)est  scholars  of  the  university,  Chaucer  Iteing  said  to  have 
been  at  one  time  his  pupil.  His  hours  were  doubtless 
chiefly  occupietl.  like  tjiose  of  an  English  college  tutor  of 
the  present  day,  with  private  instruction  to  the  under- 
graduates; and  his  intervals  of  recreation  appear  to  have 
Ix^en  largely  spent  in  social  rambles  among  the  peasant- 
ry in  the  neighborhood.  His  scholastic  culture,  warmed 
l)v  a  genial  temper,  gave  him  great  influence  as  well  as 
ready  access  in  thus  acting  the  rare  function  of  a  link 
between  the  literary  aristocracy  and  the  sturdy  popu- 
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fomul  piper;  but  the  proceadingt were  again  abrqplly,  l 
iltfauugh  not  violenlly,  eoded  hy  the  iDlerference  of  the 
populace  ia  man  aod  the  aununand  of  the  king'*  moth- 
tri  the  |>[ekatical  judges  retired  in  coofiuion  with  a 
puailUnimous  iDJuuclitm  of  alenoe  upon  Wfcliffe,  !■> 
which,  of  courae,  he  paid  do  respect.  The  prunecutioii 
abonly  B]i|ured  with  the  death  of  Uregury,  aiid  a  suhiaui 
oocurreti  by  the  election  of  two  popes  aa  hiB  rival  buc- 


We  ra|>idly  pa«  n 
Eaily  ill  ia79  he  bad  a  tevere  tic  of 
which  he  was  viailed  by  the  i>apal 
urged  him  to  recant;  but  he  Boon  recovoreii  to  deiHHince 
them  mure  vignrously  than  erer.  In  IStCi  a  court  con- 
uiluted  by  the  pope,  with  the  aid  tifthe  iiew  archbiah- 
op  of  Canterbury,  CunCroverted  certain  propositions  of 
WyoliBfc,  who  had  begun  to  question  the  doctrine  of 
Iraiisubsianliatinn ;  and  aa  his  patron,  the  duke  nf  Lait- 
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It  ia  probable  t 


e  Kef.iri 


I  fell  upon 


odium  of  Wat  Tyler's  inaurr 

Wycliffe,  as  it  was  aiipposed 

be«n  fumeated  by  the  "  poor  priesta,"  whom  he  aeni  out 

aa  itinerants  to  propSfcite  his  own  views.     The  Wyc- 

j(cl«d  >u  much  peneculion ;  but  WycliSe  himwir  chi- 
lioued,  unmidested,  to  preach  st  L.utteiwarth.  On  Dec. 
89,  1384,  he  was  seized  with  a  second  fit  of  paralysis. 
'While  (aa  some  ssv)  in  the  act  uf  celebrating  the  Lonl'n 
Bspper.  and  died'on  the  last  day  of  that  year.  The 
Council  uf  Constance  (May  &,  I41&)  ooudeniiieil  his  dnc- 
thnea,and  in  U^  bia  KToaiuswere  dug  up  andliumed; 
the  ashes  were  cast  into  the  ailjiiining  Swift,  which,  as 
Fuller  prosaically,  and  Woniawurth  piietically,  remark, 
conveyed  them  through  the  Avon  and  the  Severn  into 
the  sea,  and  thus  disseminated  them  over  the  world. 
His  doctrines,  carrieil  into  Bohemia  by  the  members  of 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  being  then  a  univeraal  cua- 
tom,  WycliSe  died  unmarried ;  his  flock  was  his  family, 
and  the  English  Bible  his  heirloom  to  poateiity. 

III.  Writioffi — WycliSe'sliierarypruiiuctioiiaareverv 
Dumeruus  (Shiilev  [IMto/lkt  Original  WorlaofJoht 
Wgdigt  (tJxf.  1865)]  enumeralH  more  than  two  hun- 
dred, chieHy  tiacis,  many  of  them  still  utipublished); 
aome  of  them  are  in  Latui,  others  in  English,  and  nearly 
■11  are  on  the  religious  questions  of  the  day.  Hanr  of 
tbem  atill  remain  in  MS.  The  moat  inipurtant,  by  far, 
ia  hia  AVw  TttUiment^  which  appears  to  have  twert  pub- 
liihed  about  1^78.  and  again  in  1380;  the  first  printed 
edition  waa  by  John  Lewis  (Lond.  1731,  foL),  the  next 
by  Henry  M.  Baber  (ibid.  18 10, 4 to),  and  tlie  latest  at  the 
CUrettdon  I'resa  ((Ixf.  1879,  ISmn) ;  it  ia  also  cnntainrd 
in  Bagater's  /ItxapUi  (ibkl.  l841,4lo},an[l.  in  part,  in  Bos- 
worth's  Anfilo-anj:oH  t;ii$ptU  (ibid.  !8ti8. 8vi>).  It  was 
likewise  printed  from  a  conNilerablv  dilTcrent  MS.  bv 
^kering  (ibid.  1848,  4lu).  WyclilTe  also  translatoi, 
either  iu  person  or  by  aaaistanls,  the  entire  Old  Testa- 
IBCnl,  rncludrng  the  Ajsicrypha,  which  seems  to  have 
been  cum^deteil  shortly  before  his  death.  His  whole  Bi- 
ble bat  been  accnralejv  printed  from  a  colleclrim  of  170 
M8S..wiIh  valuable  disse^ali<>l1^  etc..  bv  Forshall  ami 
Madden  (Oxf.  1850,4  Tids.4lo^  Wydiffe  translated  di- 
rectly from  the  Idtin  Vulgate,  not  deemiue  himaelfciiffl- 
peteot  to  use  the  Hebrew  and  lireek  urigrnals  as  a  batis. 
Hi*  reruon  requite  literal  and  plain,  but  strlTand  Latin- 
ized ;  yet  less  so  thsn  many  of  Wyclilfc's  nther  writings. 
Ithas,ofcoune,  little  critical  value;  Init  its  inllueiire.at 
the  time,  waa  in]meiiie,Bnd  has  since  been  incalculaUc, 
It  can  baldly  be  considered  the  foundation  jt  our  pre*. 
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ent  Englisli  Kbk,  but  rather  ita  precursor;  and,  na 
doubt,  TyndaJe  la^ly  u;cd  it  in  bis  tronalatron  from 
the  original  tongtte^  \\'vclrffe'a  Bible  was  reviaed 
Mwut  1888  by  John  Purvey,  who  had  been  liia  curate; 
and  it  is  Purvey's  edition,  rather  than  Wydiffle's  oun, 
that  baa  generally  paaaed  as  WycliOr's  Bible  (so  in 
Lewia'a,  &iber'a,  the  (Jlarendon,  and  Bauster's  text). 
Both  are  printed  in  parallel  columns  by  Forsliall  and 
Madden.     See  AuTiiUKtZBii  Veksion. 

See  Lechler-s  ed.  of  Wyclilfe's  TiiaivT"  (Oxf.  18(19); 
also  id.  Dt  Officu  l'.ulnnili  (  Leipa.  18li3  ).  and  Wye- 
lifTe's  ll'ictTf  (Oxf.  16|-J)i  Arnold,  jMrrf  AVi**  IV-rla 
uf  W^diffe  (Lond.  lHBM-71,3  vols.);  Vaughail,  Tradt 
and  TrMitiKi  ••/ Jolm  Hfdijft  (ibid.  1864);  ijrtt  of 
W!)cUg>;\ty  Lewis  (Oxf.  ItCJU),  Tvilcr  (Ldiiib.  18«i), 
Murray  (Ixind.  182V),  Vanghin  (ibid.  18211,  ItSl,  1853), 
Le  Bas  (ibid.  183^),  Lechler  (Leipa.  1873;  traiiaL  by 
Lorinwr,  Loud.  1878). 

Wylle,  Andreir.  D.n.,  a  Pmieslant  Episcopal 
clergyman  and  prnfessiir.  wa»  born  at  Washington  in 
17811.  He  waa  clucaled  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,. 
and  pasted  A.R  at  .lelfenion  College,  Canunaburgh,  Pa., 
in  IH10.  He  waa  licenseil  by  the  Presbylerr  of  Ohio 
ill  IMIJ.  aiHl  soon  after  installed  pastor  of  Mrller'a  Hun 
Church,  lie  wan  subsequently  chvwn  prenidenl  of  .lef- 
lersnn  atul  Washington  colleges,  and  extended  hia  ser- 
vices as  a  preacher  to  Ten  Mile  and  Wot  Uberty.  till 
hia  removal  to  Piueon  Creek,  where  hia  msmory  ia  aiill 
chffbhed.  In  IHi8  lie  was  electe.1  president  of 'Indiana 
C-illege,  and  removed  tn  lUoomJngton,  where  he  joined 
the  Kpisco|ial  Church.  Twice  he  repreeented  the  dio- 
cese in  General  Convention,  anil  was  president  of  the 
.Standing  Committee  iu  1851.  He  dietl  Nor.  II,  1851. 
I>r.  Wvlie  wsa  regartleil  as  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  in 
theWeM.  Uc  publiahed  an  Knglitk  Grammar  (IStt): 
—A  Ettiigg  OH  l^agtUr.  (1834):— a  pamphlet  entitled 
StebiriamtBtu  Hrmii,9tc  {line) -.—The  lit^ridaiU:  a 
BaccabiarraU  (1861): — Smmmt  and  Addmtn: — • 
work  on  rhetoric:— and  an  Adria  to  Young  Mn  (left 
ready  for  publication).  See  S|irague,  ^imiii  'i/lht  A  mtr. 
PiilpH,v,J79t  Amtr.Quar.  Church  Src.]Sb-i,p.6iO. 

'Wylle,  Samuel  Brown.  D.D.,  LI.D.,  a  Re- 
formed  Presbyterian  divine  and  author,  wsa  bum  at 
Movlarg,  near  Ballvmena,  County  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 
May  Jl,  IT73.  He  graduated  *L  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow in  1797:  emigrated  to  Philadelphia  the  same  year; 
Cheltenham,  Pa.,  until  ll 
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of  I'ennaylvania;  was  licenaed  to  preach  June  25, 1799; 
onlainnl  June  -a,  1800;  was  paator  of  the  First  Re- 
formed Prodirlerian  Church,  Philadelphia,  from  1801 
to  1852;  profeMKir  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Refurmed  Presbyterian  Church  From  1809  to  1861 ;  pro- 
fessiir  nf  ancient  iangnages  in  the  Unireraity  of  Penn- 
sylvarria  from  18-.!8  to  1845,  ami  emeritus  profeaNT  fmm> 
1845  to  1852;  vice-pmrost  of  the  University  of  l>ennnyl- 
vanU  from  183M  to  1846;  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  Oct. 
13,  18.^2.  Mr.Wylie  waA  the  ainhor  of.  Jlie  Faithful 
iVitrtriu  for  Miif/istniq/  iind  Mhtittry  upon  rr  Scriptural' 
Until  (Piiila.  m» :  Paislev,  Sontland,  1806;  other eds.) : 
—Coernanliiig  (tlreenaliiirgh.  Pa.,  1803)  -.—Finl  A  amal 
AMrru  Irfnre  Ikr  Rtligiotit  ffiiloriail  Socielt,  (Phila. 
IRIM.  8vo);-Gr™t  Cnitamir  (1838,  8vo):-/jrt!  of 
the  Rrr.  Akxamirr  Mcleod,  Ti.li.  (N.  V.  185.5, 'Svo), 
poothunvius.  He  was  co-eititor  of  the  /'ifj-Iyfrrruis 
M<ip>mne  (1821-22, 'J  voU  8va),  and  also  contributeil  to 
periodicals.  "Few  men  have  ranked  higher  than  Dr. 
Wylle  in  clasaical  Uleralnre  and  theological  attaiu- 
menls.  aa  a  uieceaarnl  teacher,  a  good  pastor,  or  a  prac- 
tical Christian"  (Utake,  Biog.  Oict.  s.  v.).  See  AllilAiie,. 
IHd.  of  Brit,  and  A  ratr.  A  «lliori,  a.  v. ;  Sprague.  A  Kaule 
oflicAmtr.Pttlfil,ix,Si:  McMaster.  Z>urounv  cm  Aia 
life  n»J  Ci'inidrr  (Phlla.  1852,  Svo);  McLeo.1,  /Ht~ 
enartf,  etc.  (N.Y.  1852,  Svo);  Wilson,  Pretb.  Ilia.  Av 
Bwmir,  1860,  p.  177.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Wynne,  Johp,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  wa* 
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ictime  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.     He  became 

rgaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford  in  1705 ;  prcb- 

iary  of  Worcester  in  1700;  principal  of  Jesus  College, 

cford,  in  1712;  bishop  uf  St.  Asaph  in  1715,  and  of 

ith  and  Wells  in  17*27;  and  died  in  1743.     See  Alli- 

)uc,  IHct,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors^  s.  v. 

Wynne,  Robert,  D.D.,  an   English  clergyman, 
«came  prebendary  of  St.  Asaph  in  IGIU  (or  1692),  and 
ifterwanis  chancellor  of  SL  Ai^aph.    See  Allibone,  Diet, 
y/Hrit,  and  A  tner.  Authors^  s.  v. 

Wytembogard.    See  Uytenbooakrt. 

Wyttenbaoh,  Tho.m.\s,  chronologically  the  first 
of  Swiss  reformers,  is  supposed  to  have  been  boni  in 
1472  of  an  ancient  family  at  BieL  He  is  known  to  have 
been  a  student  at  Tubingen,  where  (iabriel  Biel  and  the 
learned  Hebraist  Konrad  Pellican  were  the  professors. 
About  1505  he  habilitated  himself  at  Basle  as  artium 
iib,  magister  and  aancta  tkeolotfim  baccai.  biblicus.  He 
«xpounde<i  the  sentences  of  Peter  Lombard  and  several 
books  of  Scripture,  and  taught  the  dogmas  of  Rome  in 
disputations,  as  is  attested  by  his  pupils  Leo  Judah  and 
Ulric  Zwingli.  In  1507  he  was  appointed  to  the  town 
church  of  Biel,  and  confirmed  in  that  charge  by  the 
bishop  of  Lausanne  on  Aug.  26.  In  the  course  of  his 
early  ministry  he  was  employed  by  the  town  authori- 
ties to  conduct  negotiations  with  Home  respecting  the 
permission  to  use  a  milk  diet  in  Lent  and  the  obtaining 
of  indulgences  for  the  citizens  of  Biel.  He  was  also 
zealous  in  defending  the  independence  of  the  town  priest 
against  the  abbot  of  the  neighboring  convent  of  Sl 
John,  and  the  rights  of  the  town  church  against  the 
civil  authorities.  In  1515  he  sojourned  at  Basle,  and 
obtained  the  degree  of  theological  doctor,  besides  being 
made  canon  and  custos  of  St.  Vincent's,  while  retaining 
his  previous  ofHce  at  Bid ;  but  -five  years  later  he  had 
resigned  all  his  dignities  at  Basle  and  resumed  his  place 
at  Biel  altogether.  He  persistently  preached  against 
indulgences  and  the  mass,  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 


abbot  of  St.  John  and  the  town  cooncU,  and  ▼entimd 
to  attack  the  celibacy  of  priests.     In  1524  be  married, 
and  was  accordingly  dismisaed  from  hia  charge.    He 
thereupon  preached  in  the  open  air  and  other  available 
places,  visited  his  aosailanta  and  discuiaed  the  queatioiit 
at  issue  with  them,  and  by  different  methods  gained 
many  friends  to  his  side.     His  life  had  been  a  constant 
stniggle  with  poverty  frt»m  the  beginning,  and  was  now 
more  than  ever  wretched  from  this  cause.     But  appeaU 
to  the  council  for  support,  in  recognition  of  the  aeivices 
(»f  eighteen  years  which  be  had  given  to  the  town,  pro- 
duced no  effect;  and  when,  in  1525,  the  temper  of  the 
community  had  changed,  and  reaolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  citizens  asking  that  Wyttenbach  be  allowed  to 
preach,  and  that  a  suitable  support  be  aaaured  him,  the 
council  first  evaded  the  demand  and  then  invoked  the 
intervention  of  the  bishop  of  Laosanne.     An  CfMicopal 
admonition  was  accordingly  addressed  to  Biel,  Nov.  11, 
1525.     A  protracted  agitation  followed,  the  retult  of 
which  was  that  Wyttenbach  was  thrown  aside  b]r  all 
parties,  and  refused  employment  of  any  kind  by  hit 
native  town.    A  pension  amounting  to  twelve 
annually  was  after  a  time  granted  him  a»  remuDerati< 
for  the  losses  incurred  in  the  contest  with  the  abbo^^ 
of  St.  John ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  even  thi^ 
beggarly  provision.     He  died  in  1526.     Two  years  af^ 
terwardis  the  reformation  of  Biel  was  an  aocompliahe<^ 
fact 

No  literary  remains  of  suflicient  extent  to  alford  a 
proof  of  Wyttenbach's  scholarly  abilities  are  in  exist- 
ence. A  few  Inters,  mostly  contained  in  the  archive! 
of  Biel,  are  extant,  which  show  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  convictions  and  a  courageous  defender  of  truth  and 
right.  See  Schenrer,  Mausoleum  (largely  inocnect), 
pt.  i ;  Kuhn,  Reformatortn  Benu ;  Blciach,  Ge$ck,  d, 
Stadt  Bielf  etc,  and  particularly  the  section  Mamtak 
Dominorum  CoUegii  8tu  VmcentU  Bementis  from  A.D. 
1488  to  the  Keformarion ;  Haller  to  Zwingli  in  1528»  in 
Zwingli*8  0pp.  i,  294.— Herzog,  JUat-EfuyUop,  a.  ▼• 
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Xavier,  FRANcifl,one  of  the  most  celebrated  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuitu,  was  bom  of  noble  par- 
entage at  the  Castle  of  Xavier,  in  Navarre,  April  7, 
1506.  He  was  the  youngest  child  of  a  large  family, 
and  fondly  loved  by  his  doting  parents.  Early  devel- 
oping remarkable  talents,  and  devoted  to  literary  pur- 
suit^ he  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  the  College 
of  St.  Barbara  in  Paris.  The  straitencii  circumstances 
of  his  parents  threatened  to  cut  short  his  course  of 
study;  but  the  affection  of  his  eldest  sister,  and  her  al- 
most prophetic  insight  into  his  wonderful  future  career, 
prompted  to  the  practice  of  the  strictest  economy  in 
home  expenditures  that  this  gifted  brother  might  have 
the  means  to  complete  hia  collegiate  education.  It  was 
not  long  before,  as  a  public  teacher  of  philosophy,  he 
was  able  to  procure  the  means  for  his  own  sup|)ort 
and  begin  to  make  that  impression  in  the  world  for 
which  he  afterwards  became  so  renowned.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Ignatius 
Loyola,  who  threw  around  the  l»rilliant  young  man  the 
fascination  which  he  was  unable  to  resint,  and  in  due 
time  he  wa«  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Je^ 
nits.  He  followed  his  leader  with  an  unquestioning 
obedience  to  Rome,  and  united  with  him  in  his  effort 
to  raise  a  band  of  devoted  missionaries,  who  should  go 
forth  in  all  directions  to  extend  the  triumphs  of  the 
Church  and  bring  the  nations  under  the  sway  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

After  the  discoveries  of  Vasc<»  dc  (lama,  the  Portu- 
guese had  sent  out  colonies  to  India.  By  them  the 
city  of  (ioa  was  founded.  Acting  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  John  111,  king  of  Portuj;al,  re- 
eolved  to  set  up  the  Christian  Church  in  his  Kastcni 


territories,  and  by  the  snggestion  of  Loyola  and  of  his 
own  envoy  at  Rome,  Govea,  he  selected  Xavier  to  com- 
mence the  enterprise.     **A  happier  selection  could  not 
have  been  made,  nor  was  a  summons  to  toil,  to  suffering, 
and  to  death  ever  so  joyously  received.**     He  embark- 
e<l  in  a  ship  which  bore  a  regiment  of  a  thousand  men, 
sent  out  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Goa.     A  long,  dis- 
mal, sickly,  and  in  many  instances  deadly,  voyage  w 
the  fearful  experience  through  which  they  were 
tined  to  pass.     Xavier,  although  himself  weakened  by 
constant  sea-sickness,  was  an  angel  of  merc>'  and  kind— ^ 
ness  to  his  fellow-voyagers,  and  "lived  among  the  d]r— 
ing  and  the  profligate  the  unwearied  minister  of  coiy- 
solation  and  peace."     Five  months  were  ftassed  in  this 
dreary  voyage  when  the  ship  reached   Mozambique. 
Here  Xavier  was  brought  to  the  borders  of  the  grave 
by  a  raging  fever,  and  so  slow  was  the  return  of  hit 
strength  that  it  was  months  before  he  set  foot  iji  the 
city  of  (joa.     A  dismal  moral  scene  met  his  eye^  and  a 
less  heroic  spirit  would  have  been  appalled  in  view  of 
the  mighty  task  he  had  undertaken  to  perform.     But 
with  apostolic  zeal  he  commenced  and  prosecuted  his 
work.     Wearing  the  coarsest  garments,  and  pale  and 
haggard  with  his  long  sickness,  he  traversed  the  gay 
streets  of  (ioa,  swinging  a  large  bell  in  his  hand,  and 
calling  everA'where  u|K>n  the  parents  whom  he  met  to 
place  their  children  under  his  spiritual  care.     Gather- 
ing those  little  ones  under  his  tuition,  he  taught  them 
the  rudiments  of  religion,  and  sent  them  to  their  homes 
to  carry  to  their  parents  the  lessons  which  they  had 
been   taught  by  the  missionary  of  the  Cross.     The 
wretched  and  the  diseased  were  not  forgotten  by  him. 
He  frequented  the  most  loathsome  hospitals,  and  had 
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words  of  sympathy  and  kindness  for  the  suffering  ones 
whom  he  found  there.  More  than  a  year  did  he  re- 
main  in  Goa;  and  when  his  work  there  was  done,  the 
city  was  not  what  it  was  when  tirst  he  took  up  his 
abode  within  its  walls. 

On  the  coast  of  Malabar  there  was  then,  as  there  is 
now,  a  pearl-fishery.  Those  engaged  in  this  dangerous 
business  formed  a  low  and  degraded  caste,  which  seem- 
ed to  be  forsaken  of  (soil  and  man.  Thither  Xavier 
directed  his  steps.  Once  more  were  heard  the  tones  of 
his  ringing  bell  calling  the  rude,  neglected  children  to 
his  side  and  giving  them  such  religious  instruction  as 
he  had  to  impart.  He  prepared  for  them  a  catechism, 
from  which  thev  could  learn  the  elements  of  Christian 
doctrine.  He  remained  among  these  degraded  pearl- 
fishers  for  fifteen  months,  sharing  in  all  the  hardships  of 
their  abject  lot,  and  living  among  them  in  the  humblest 
and  most  self-sacrificing  way,  if  by  any  means  he 
might  win  them  to  the  acceptance  of  the  faith  which 
he  taught.  He  found  inexprewible  joy  in  his  mission- 
ary work.  ^  I  hare  nothing  to  add,"  thus  he  wrot«  to 
Loyola.  **  but  that  they  who  came  forth  to  labor  for  the 
salvation  of  idolaters  receive  from  on  high  such  conso- 
lations that,  if  there  be  on  earth  such  a  thing  as  hap- 
piness, it  is  theirs.** 

His  mission  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  accomplished, 
Xa%*ier  moved  on  to  make  other  conquests  for  the 
Church.  The  kingdom  of  Travancore  was  next  enter- 
ed, and  the  most  marvellous  success  followed  his  labors. 
He  tells  us  that  in  one  month  he  baptized  ten  thousand 
natives.  With  a  zeal  and  energy  not  surpassed  by  any 
missionary  of  the  Cross,  he  explored  tlie  islands  of 
Mora,  Manez,  Ceylon,  the  Moluccas,  and  every  part  of 
the  Indies  which  had  been  made  known  to  the  world 
by  Eun»pcan  travellers.  **  Weak  and  frail  he  may  have 
been,  but  from  the  days  of  Paul  of  Tarsus  to  our  own 
the  annals  of  mankind  exhibit  no  other  example  of  a 
soul  borne  on  so  triumphantly  through  distress  and  dan- 
ger in  all  their  most  appalling  aspects."  In  1549  he 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Japan,  and  was  soon  able  to 
preach  U)  the  natives  of  that  great  isUnd  the  Gospel 
as  he  l>elieved  it.  The  stor}'  of  the  labors  of  Xavier 
and  his  associates  among  the  Japanese  is  one  of  the 
most  marvellous  in  the  annals  of  missionary  advent- 
ures. The  details  of  this  st4)ry  are  too  long  to  be  re- 
cited in  a  sketch  like  this,  and  the  reader  must  look 
elsewhere  to  find  them.  With  his  ambition  as  a  mis- 
sionary still  ungratified,  and  resolved  to  find  a  still 
larger  field  within  which  to  operate,  he  turned  his  eye 
towards  the  great  empire  of  China,  and  resolved  to 
make  that  vast  countr}'  the  scene  of  his  consecrated  toiL 
Overcoming  obstacles  which  would  have  terrified  any 
other  man,  he  embarked  in  the  ^  Holy  Cross,"  and  at 
length  reached  Sancian,  an  island  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Canton  River,  where  the  Portuguese  had  a  com- 
mercial factory.  Here  he  was  prostrateti  by  a  disease 
which  proved  fatal.  His  iron  frame  was  worn  out  by 
his  ten  years  and  a  half  of  incessant  work,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  bow  before  a  Power  whose  mandate  he 
could  not  withstand.  He  died  Dec.  2,  1552.  His  last 
words  were,  "In  te,  Domine,  speravi;  non  confundar 
in  sternum"  ("  In  thee,  O  I>ord,  have  I  put  my  trust ; 
let  me  never  be  confounded").  His  body  was  removed 
to  Goa,  where  it  was  def>osited  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Paul  In  1619  he  was  beatified,  and  in  1622  was  can- 
onized as  a  saint.  The  **  festive  dav"  of  Xavier  in  the 
calendar  of  the  Romish  Church  is  Dec.  3.  See  Ste- 
phens, MiscrUanies^  s.  v.  "  Ignatius  Loyola  and  his  As- 
lociates;"  The  Life,  and  Letters  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
( Lond.  1872,  2  vols. ) ;  Christian  RerietCf  June,  1842. 

;j.  c.  s.) 

Ximenes,  Francisco  dk  Cisnkroa,  canlinal-arch- 
jrishop,  grand-inquisitor  of  Castile,  and  regent  of  Spain, 
was  descended  from  a  family  belonging  to  the  inferior 
nobility  of  Castile,  and  originally  resident  in  the  town 
from  which  its  appellative  was  derived.  He  was  born 
In  1436,  and  named  Gonzales,  the  name  Francisco  be- 


ing a  later  monastic  substitute.  Early  destined  for  the 
Church,  he  studied  ancient  languages  at  Alcala,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  entore<l  the  University  of  Salamanca, 
and  six  vears  later  became  bachelor  of  both  civil  and 
canon  law.  He  was  driven  by  poverty  to  engage  in 
the  practice  of  law  at  Rome.  On  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, however,  he  returned  home,  having  in  the  mean- 
time obtained  a  papal  brief  assuring  to  him  the  first 
benefice  which  might  become  vacant  in  the  archdiocese 
of  Toledo;  but  the  archbishop  took  offence  at  the  in- 
terference of  the  pope  in  the  affairs  of  his  see,  and  had, 
besides,  another  candidate  for  the  benefice.  He  accord- 
ingly impris(»ned  Ximenes  to  oom|>el  a  renunciation  of 
his  claim,  and  did  not  liberate  him  until  after  six  years. 
In  1480  a  chaplaincy  was  obtained  which  removed  him 
from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  and  af- 
forded him  opportunity  for  the  study  of  theology  and 
also  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages ;  and  soon 
afterwanls  he  became  vicar  to  Mendoza,  bishop  of  Si« 
guenza,  and  administrator  of  the  estates  of  Court  Ci- 
suentes,  who  was  a  captive  among  the  Moors.  Hip  fort- 
unes seemed  to  be  assured  for  life  when  he  suddenly 
renounced  all  his  emoluments  and  entereii  hims«tlf  in 
the  ortler  of  Franciscan  Obser\'ant8  at  Toledo  as  a  nov- 
ice, and  devoted  himself  to  ascetical  practices  excel- 
ling in  rigor  the  harsh  requirements  of  the  monastic 
rule.  Ere  long  he  had  won  extraordinary  fame  as  a 
preacher  and  confessor,  and  multitudes  thronged  t/y  his 
confessional;  but  he  turned  away  from  these  briPiant 
prospects  also,  and  buried  himself  in  the  hermitagA  of 
the  Madonna  of  Castannar  in  a  hut  erected  with  his 
own  hands.  Three  years  afterward*  he  was  ordered  by 
his  superiors  to  the  monastery  of  Salzeda,  where  he 
soon  became  guardian,  and  stimulated  the  monks  by 
his  example  to  strict  performance  of  their  vows. 

In  1492  he  was  made  confessor  to  the  queen,  Isabella, 
but  with  the  proviso,  insisted  on  by  himself,  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  fulfil  his  monastic  obligations  and 
reside  in  his  convent.  Two  vears  later  he  was  chosen 
to  be  provincial  of  his  order  for  Castile,  and  after  a  vis- 
itation of  the  convents  made  on  foot,  in  which  he  noted 
the  lax  discipline  everywhere  prevailing,  he  induced 
the  queen  to  procure  a  brief  from  pope  Alexander  VI 
directing  a  reformation.  In  1495  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo  died,  and  Ximenes  was  promoted  to  his  post,  an 
appointment  from  which  he  vainly  sought  to  escape  by 
flight,  and  which  had  no  effect  whatever  over  his  ascet- 
ical habits  after  it  was  accepted.  He  was  ultimately 
ordered  from  Rome,  under  date  of  Dec.  15,  1495,  to  live 
in  a  style  comporting  with  his  rank ;  but,  though  he 
obeyed  in  outward  appearance,  he  persisted  in  wear- 
ing the  coarse  gown  and  cord  of  St,  Francis  and  in 
sleeping  on  a  bench  by  the  side  of  his  luxurious  bed. 
In  the  influential  position  he  now  held,  he  was  able  to 
prosecute  the  reformation  among  the  monks  and  secu- 
lar clergy  more  energetically,  and  to  compel  its  success 
despite  the  violent  opposition  raised  against  it.  He 
caused  Albomos,  a  delegate  to  Rome  who  was  to  accuse 
him  to  the  pope,  to  be  arrested  by  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador at  Ostia  and  returned  as  a  prisoner  of  state.  Sev- 
eral thousand  Franciscans  are  said  to  have  sought  re- 
lief from  his  rigorous  rule  in  other  lands.  The  general 
of  the  order  visited  Castile  and  complained  bitterly, 
but  to  no  purpose,  against  Ximenes.  After  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  caused  the  appointment  of  a  number  of 
coadjutors  to  share  with  Ximenes  in  the  work  of  re- 
form ;  but  the  latter  paid  no  attention  to  this  commis- 
sion, and  was  even  able,  thn>ugh  the  influence  of  the 
queen,  to  evade  a  papal  bull,  dated  Nov.  9,  1496,  which 
prohibited  their  Catholic  majesties  from  proceeding 
with  the  reform  until  its  o|)eration  had  been  investi- 
gate<l  by  the  curia. 

A  like  spirit  of  unfaltering  sternness  was  exhibited 
bv  Ximenes  in  connection  with  the  conversion  of  the 

m 

Moors.  Talavera,  archbishop  of  Granada,  was  distin- 
guished for  lil)erality  of  view  and  for  zealous  interest 
iu  the  \ieaccful  c(»nvenion  of  the  Moors;  but  Ximenos 
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acting  as  the  leader  of  the  fanatical  party,  insisted  upon 
DiorG  energetic  measures.  He  attempted,  indeed,  at 
tint  to  convince  the  Moorish  scholam  by  way  of  argu- 
ment and  also  by  donations,  and  so  successfully  that  he 
was  able  to  baptize  three  thousand  Saracens  on  a  single 
occasion ;  but  when  he  encountered  oppottitiou,  his  vio- 
lent f^irit  asHcrted  itself.  He  disregarded  all  pledges, 
burned  all  Arabic  books  he  could  seize,  though  he  saved 
three  hundred  medical  works  for  his  Universitv  of  Al- 
cala,  and  irritated  the  Muhammetians  beyond  endur- 
ance and  until  they  rebelled.  Talavera  and  others  per- 
suaded them  to  lav  down  their  arms;  but  the  revolt 
"was  punished,  nevertheless,  by  a  revocation  of  all 
ple«lges  previously  given  them,  and  by  compelling  them 
to  choose  between  conversion  or  banishment.  About 
fifty  thousand  Moslems  submitted  to  baptism  on  these 
■terms,  and  all  the  land  was  astonished  at  the  ability 
-with  which  Ximenes  had  been  able  to  convert  a  hostile 
people  to  Christianity  in  so  short  a  time.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  conversions  will  appear  most  clearly  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  Ximenes  rabidly  opposed  the  pub- 
lication of  even  fragmentary  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
or  of  expositions  of  the  mass  in  the  Moorish  language. 
He  insisted  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  preserved 
-within  the  three  languages  in  which,  by  the  order  of 
<iod,  the  inscriptions  at  the  head  of  Christ's  cross  were 
written,  urging  that  the  common  people  despise  what 
they  understand,  but  venerate  what  is  hidden  from 
them  and  beyond  their  reach,  and  that  wicked  persons 
would  bring  the  Catholic  Church  low  whenever  the 
Bible  should  be  spread  among  the  people  in  a  form  in- 
telligible to  them. 

In  other  respects  the  work  of  Ximenes  was  often 
f)eneficial  to  the  world,  e.  g.  when  he  protected  the  poor 
4ind  discharged  unworthy  officials,  and  when  he  remod- 
elled the  financial  s^'stem  of  Castile,  whose  grand-chan- 
•eellor  he  was,  so  that  taxation  became  at  once  more 
^tolerable  to  the  subject  and  more  remunerative  to  the 
State.  He  was  the  faithful  spiritual  adviser  of  the 
queen  while  she  lived,  and  after  her  death  secured  to 
Fenlinand  the  government  of  Castile,  a  favor  which 
was  rewarded  by  the  bestowal  upon  him  of  a  cardinal's 
hat  and  of  the  post  of  general-inquisitor  (1507).  He 
had  already  begun  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the 
University  of  Alcala  in  ]4i)8,  which  were  completed  ten 
years  later,  and  had  given  to  it  a  faculty  of  forty-two 
professors,  the  ablest  men  to  be  found,  and  set  apart  four- 
teen thousand  ducats  for  its  annual  support.  His  great- 
est literary  undertaking  was  the  ComjUuteimaH  Pofyglutj 
begun  in  1502  by  the  accumulation  of  avaiiabk:  manu- 
scripts. The  Old-Test,  portion  of  the  materials  upon 
which  that  work  was  based  have  recently  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  of  Madrid  (see  Trcgelle^  Ao 
count  [1864],  p.  12-18).  The  PolytM  (in  6  vols.)  was 
finished  in  1517.  See  Polyglot  Bibles.  Ximenes 
was  also  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  edition  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  was  interru[»ted  by  his 
death,  and  he  labored  for  the  preservation  of  the  Mosear- 
abic  liturgy. 

Ximenes  was  not  possessed  of  uncommon  learning, 
and  his  instincts  were  rather  those  of  a  soldier  than  a 
scholar.  He  wished  to  renew  the  Crusades,  and  actu- 
ally did  bring  about  the  capture  of  the  piratical  harbor 
of  Mozarquivir  and  of  the  town  of  Oran,  being  person- 


ally present  at  the  storming  of  the  Utter  plaee.    He 
has  been  credited  with  having  originated  the  Inqoin- 
tion  in  Castile,  and  charged,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
having  opposed  its  rule.     Both  statements  are,  how- 
ever, erroneous.     He  came  to  the  court  twelve  yean 
after  the  Inquisition  was  introduced,  and  he  protected 
Talavera,  archbishop  of  Granada,  against  the  charge 
of  heresy  by  appealing  the  case  from  the  Inquisition  to 
the  pope.     As  grand-inquisitor  he  issued  instructions 
to  enable  new  converts  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  suspicion  of  relapse,  and  even  provided  for  their 
education  in  Christian  knowledge.     He  also  restricted 
the  authority  of  subordinate  inquisitors.     (>n  the  oth- 
er hand,  he  refused  to  allow  causes  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition  to  be  tried  in  public,  and  in  general 
showed  himself  to  be  in  thorough  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  that-institution.     A  m()derate  estimate  fixes 
the  number  of  persons  burned  at  the  stake  during  the 
ten  years  of  his  supreme  administration  at  above  two 
thousand.     lie  also  erected  a  new  tribunal  of  the  In- 
quisition and  transplanted  the  Inquisition  itself  to  Oran, 
the  Canary  Isles,  and  America. 

He  was  unable  to  attend  the  Lateran  Synod  held  un- 
der Leo  X,  but  counselled  the  pope  by  letter,  and  pfo-> 
mulgsted  the  decisions  of  the  synwl  before  its  members 
had  disperned.  He  also  endorsed  Leo's  plan  for  improv- 
ing the  tlulian  calendar.  But  he  did  not,  on  the  oth- 
er  hand,  hesitate  to  condemn  the  sale  of  indulgences 
as  involving  an  enervation  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  and  a  dangerous  liberality.  When  king  Ferdi- 
nand died  (1516),  Ximenes  was  made  regent  of  Castile 
until  Charles  (V)  should  reach  his  majority,  a  position 
which  he  filled  during  twenty  months  with  great  abil- 
ity. He  preserved  fnr  the  crown,  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  nobility,  the  grand-mastership  of  the  order 
of  San  lago  di  Compostella;  transferred  the  seat  of 
govemnoent  to  Madrid;  had  Charles  proclaimed  king 
over  the  votes  of  the  assembled  council ;  restrained  the 
nobles  by  organizing  an  armed  militia  throughout  all 
Spain,  and  deprived  them  of  a  portion  of  the  property 
they  had  acquired  by  violence  or  fraud.  With  this 
money  he  paid  all  debts  incurred  by  Ferdinand  and  Is- 
abella, strengthened  the  army  and  nav^*,  erected  forti- 
fications and  established  arsenals,  and  supplied  the  mer^ 
cenary  greed  of  the  court  with  funds.  He  tcKik  meas- 
ures to  improve  the  condition  of  the  natives  of  Amer- 
ica, and  appointed  Las  Casas  to  be  protector  over  the 
American  colonies.  The  introduction  of  African  sla- 
very into  the  colonies,  which  was  proposed  by  some, 
was  positively  forbidden  by  him.  On  the  return  of 
Charles  to  Spain,  he  found  Ximenes  dying.  The  end 
came  Nov.  8,  1517. 

The  principal  source  for  Ximenes*  life  is  Gomez,  De 
Reb,  Gf9tu  a  Fr,  Ximenio  Cisnero  .  .  .  Libri  Orto,  in 
Renan  Hisp.  Scriptoret  Aliquot  (Frankf.  1581),  vol.  iii. 
Other  Spanish  works  on  Ximenes  are  given  in  Pres- 
cott.  A  French  life  was  written  by  Flechier,  bishop  of 
Nismes.  See  also  Hefele,  Der  Cardmal  Ximmea^  etc. 
(1844);  Prescott,  Ferdwmid  and  Jwabella ;  Saint-Hilaire, 
Hist,  d'Ffpaffne  dejtui$  Us  Pitmiers  Temps  Nistorigues 
jusqua  la  Marl  de  Ferdinand  VJI  (new  ed.  1852,  6 
vols. ) ;  Lavergne,  J^e  Cardinal  Ximenes^  in  Her,  des 
Deux  Mondesy  1841,  ii,  221  sq.;  Henog,  Rea^Emeyktop, 
s.  V, 


Y. 


Andrew,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1 0, 1 772.  He 
graduated  with  honor  at  Ysle  College  in  17d3 ;  studied 
theology  under  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston,  and  was  licensed 
in  1796*  by  the  Classis  of  New  York.  In  1797  he  was 
made  professor  of  l^tin  and  Greek  in  L^nion  College, 
and  held  this  chair  until  1801.  when  he  became  pastor 
of  a  Congregational  Church  in  East  Hartford,  Conn. 


After  thirteen  yvars  of  effident  Mirice  (frmn  1801  to 
1814),  he  again  accepted  a  professorship  in  Union  Collegv 
(mental  and  moral  philosophy),  which  he  held  eleven 
years  (from  1814  to  1825),  and  for  eleven  jrears  more 
was  the  principal  of  a  hig^-tehool  at  Ghittenango, 
N.  Y.  (to  1886).  From  that  time  until  hia  death  he 
devoted  himself  with  untiring  seal  and  great  useful- 
ness to  the  assistance  of  no  less  than  thirteen  feeble 
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churches.     During  his  life  as  a  tcacherf  he  waA  con-  j  ties  were  equally  decided  in  their  feelings.    His  sud- 

stautly  engaged  in  preaching  wherever  he  was  wanted,  den  death  fouuil  him  at  peace  with  (rod  and  ready 

lie  was  the  chief  instrument  in  Amnding  a  mitMion  among  for  his  change.     He  left  no  printed  remains.    (W.J. 

the  Indians  at  Mackinaw,  alxmt  1823.     He  organized  a  ,  K.  T.) 

Cliuroh  at  Chittcnango,  and  wa«  its  jiastor  while  he  had  Yates,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
charge  of  the  high-schooL  His  death  was  the  result  of  j  born  at  Burv  Sr.  Edmuml's  in  1709.  He  was  chaplain 
illness  contracted  in  his  misHionary  labors.  His  last  ef-  of  Chelsea  H\«pital  from  ITIW,  and  rector  of. Vslien,  in  Ef- 
fort was  the  establishment  of  a  Mis>ion  Church  among  ^x,  from  1804  until  his  death,  Aug.  24, 1834.  He  pub- 
a  |H»or  people  at  Day,  or  Sacon«iaga,  Schenectady  Co.,  \\»htd,AH/Uustrutiono/the  MumuticHUtot^aMdAntiq^ 
N.  Y.,  of  which  his  sister,  an  agtnl  and  U'lievolent  Udy,  „  j^^^  „y7^  jown  and  A  bbeyofSt,  Edmund' »-iiury  ( 1806) : 
was  the  chief  supporter.  But  ten  «Uys  Ufurc  ito  dedi-  _Tht  Church  in  Uant/erl  etc.  (1815):  — and  other 
cation,  and  on  a  Sabbath,  Oct.  13.  1844,  he  died  without  a  works.  See  Allibone,  Did,  oJBrU,  and  A  tntr,  A  uthon, 
struggle.     His  epita{)h  is  inM*ril>e<i  on  the  bell  of  the  ^  y, 

little  church,  which  is  onlv  one  of  the  manv  monuments  -^r-.*.^-  TWin*^—   i»i*       «     »•  . 

of  hi.  apoMolic  .pint  an.l  toiK    At  K«.tHartf..Bl  I.U  ,   ^**«?-  ^^f"*°^";^V  "^T   ""•';'""7' *«» 

p«.tor.^MKrcitIvbl«««l  with  revival,  .nd  constant  T?- JJ  I^^Khborough    Wj«er.h.ro   EngUnd   Doc 

hvKatherinK..  Th«^  he  besan.and  at  Schen^tadv  con-  *',',!*•"*  ""  .*^l'"'''' !"  ""f  ,?""«?;  •"<••/"* 

».'*.,r...     ,        .                          ru       :u-».  to  Calcutta  as  a  missionary  m  1815.    He  settled  at  8er- 

tinued,  to  teach  theology  to  young  men,  of  whom  thirty  _     _     u          i-.     *u     i    .u    r  rw    i-.         i_     i         ^i 

entered  .he  roiniMr,-  of  Chri;..    Among  the«  we,«  pre^-  fT'P""'  "''f'*;  "^'*V      f  «•'  "'  ^^^  ^"^^  ^':  <'*™'«» 

ident  W.vland. of  Brown  Umver.i.v;  Dr.  Mark  Tucker,  h.m«lf  entirely  m  t«n«U..ng,  «,d  to  p«^^^^ 

r\\y  .t  '  a  ^l        j  i\    t>  t>  ti- '          ro    .          ia  botiks.     Hc  visitcd  England  and  the  Lniteil  States  in 

of  >\ethersfield;  and  Dr.  R  R  Wisner,  of  Boston.     Dr.  tout  oa      a  -    toAti       \     x    i  r     t^     \      i          «^   •• 

Yates  was  an  accurate  scholar  a  thor^uirh  theologian  ^^27-29,  and  m  1845  embarke<l  for  England  on  account 

lates  was  an  accurate  scnoiar,  a  tnorougn  xne^i^iAii,  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^        . 

an  effective  eyangelical  i)reacher,  an  accomplished  col-  „       *     i  *  j  .u       u  i     «-ui    •  .  '  r.        t 

lege  ,n.fe«»r  and  officer,  a  man  of  great  public  .pint  >*";,  He  tr«,d..ed  the  whole  Bjbe  into  Bengalee; 

a.!d  ChriMian  e».en.ri«.     lie  wa.  in  the  be.t  J»  a  *^*  ^ew  Teat.  «.d  mo.t  of  the  Old  mW  San«^t,  and 

ri.   •  .•            .,       '         I  u           1      •  •  «        r  T  t.he  New  lest,  into  Hindee  and  Hindostanee.     Amonir 

Christian  gentleman,  and  "a  good  minister  of  Jesus  . .          ^  .        _.     *      .i-    .•                   a   ^      -t*»"»'"6 

,»   .  ^„     „.        I  !•  \,-               •  ..   I    r     r                     t  his  most  important  publications  were,  A  Grammar  of 

Christ.       His  publications  consisted  of  a  few  occasional  ,.    ^         ..7           *            .,      „,     1,oa/n      V         .. 

o                 1  r    ■.•                     If      -^r      J  a.    I  a  u*  the  Sanscrtt  Lawuageona  ^na  Pian(\S^): — Sanscrit 

Sft'/ttntu  and  fugitive  pie(Mjs.     He  preferred  to  let  his  ,,      ,   ,        ,     j  n        »  .     .    .•      .    .t    ',,.  j 

.ctive  work,  .peak  for  him,  for  he  wa.  not  ambitiou.  of  \'><^l«'y('^-')--ifroduawnlolie  ll»fojlam!e 

dirtinction.     "I  allow  mv«.lf  to  do  nothing,"  Mid  he,  '/'l^^  (1^) :-/)«««»«ry, //»do.ftm« a»d  A J7&.A 

"for  the  p..rp.«e  of  being  «.r«rior  to  my  neighbors  Am-  U*^^'-;*j:*^/^r°("'' '"  •?"  J*^  L'^i^ir 

Wrio,,  i.  a  bid  motive ;  the  Bible  doe.  not  appeal  to  it."  ^'T.  "-^  '*»  "*^  ^V*'~  ""<*  /"^'"'^ '"  '*« 

'The  dew  faU.  .ilentlv,  nolKKiy  hear,  it,  b.lt  the  field,  f^**/'!^"^  .^C-'!"'!?'!,""  t'"?"  ''''■•  ^'"«!'' 

V!el  it.    The  attractioi  of  gravitation  make,  no  noi«.-  ^^^-    *  ^T*''^'lf  *""  I** '^"  '"iT  ^^ 

te  he  Iive.1  and  died,  a  happy  Chrirtian,  and  " a  work-  ^ j"""  """y*   ^ *""""*■'  "*^-  "■f'*"'- •^*'^- 

nan  that  neetled  not  to  be  ashamed.**     Dr.  Sprague  has  '^^'^  *"  ^' 

riven  an  unusual  space  to  his  memory  in  his  AnnaU  of  Yeomans,  John  William,  D.D.,  a  PresbyUrian 

he  Amer,  PNifnf,  ix,  126-138;  see  also  a>rwin,  Manual  divine,  was  bom  at  Hinstlale,  Mass.,  Jan.  7,  1800.     He 

/  the  Rff.  Church,  p.  275, 276.     (W.  J.  R.  T.)  graduated  at  Williams  a)llege  in  1824 ;  studied  theology 

Yates,  John  Austin,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  >"  ^^^^  seminary  at  Andover,  and  was  ordainetl  and  in- 
ninister, 
brd. 


ege 
he 

.'ears,  when  he  accepted  a  tutorship 
It  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  He  was  license<l  to  preach  in  ^^^  became  pastor  of  the  Mahoning  Church,  Danville, 
1824;  continual  as  tutor  until  1827,  and  was  then  made  |  where  he  continued  to  lalwr  until  his  death,  June  22, 
jmfessor  of  Oriental  literature  in  the  same  institution,  l**^*  l^'-  Yeonians  was  a  man  of  strong  and  original 
To  complete  his  preparations  for  this  chair,  lie  went  to  I  """Jd.  His  profound  thought  and  logical  power  were 
Eun»pe,  studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  visited  i  «<^^knowledged  by  all  who  knew  him  or  read  hia  writings. 
[Ulv  and  other  countries,  and  returned  at  the  eml  of  i  As  a  preacher,  he  was  instructive,  impressive,  and  often 
;wo*  years  to  his  post  (in  1829).  He  was  never  settled  ,  highly  eloquent.  Above  all,  he  was  a  man  of  faith  and 
M  a  pastor,  but  supplied  various  churches  in  S<-henectadv,  prayer,  of  deep,  intelligent,  and  scriptural  piety.  He 
\lbaiiv,  and  elsewhere  during  his  collegiate  life  t»f  twen-  P«l»li«hed,  an  KUction  Sermon  (  Boston,  1834,  8vo  )  :— 
:y  years.  He  had,  however,  accepted  a  call  to  the  First '  f>^iratvm  S*>rmon  (18-40,  8vo) :  —  Inaufjural  Atidrest 
Reformetl  Church  of  Jen»ey  Citv,  and  had  informaUy  I  (1841, 8vo) :— and  was  co-author  of  a  Ili»t,of  the  County 
jegun  his  Ubors  with  enthuniasm  and  great  popuUr-  i  "/Berkshire,  AfaM.  (Pittsficld,  1829,  12mo,  468  pp.;  in 
tv.  He  die<l  very  suddenly  <.f  Aniatic  cholera,  Aug.  26,  |  2  pts. ).  laities  these,  he  was  a  frequent  contributor 
849,  while  on  a  visit  to  Schenectady,  and  his  funeral  '"  ^he  BUdical  Repertory  and  other  n-ligious  peri- 
lermon  was  preached  in  his  chun-h  in  Jersey  City  on  «<licals,  and  had  for  several  years  l>een  engaged  in  writ- 
he evening  that  had  l>een  set  apart  for  his  in'stallation.  »"K  Commentarieg  on  the  Epistle  t<»  the  Romans  and 
!)r.  Yates  was  a  highly  accomplished  man,  attractive  in 


nanners,  of  genial  spirit,  and  iMWsessed  of  that  magnetic 
lower  which  is  so  irresistible  in  social  and  public  life. 
-ie  was  a  man  of  genius,  literary  ami  polished  to  a  high 
legree,  and  an  enchanting  public  speaker.  His  ser- 
nons,  lieing  prepared  during  his  professional  life,  were 
rritten  with  great  care,  and  often  were  the  fruits  of 
ong  firevious  study  and  repeated  revision.  His  deliv- 
try  was  animate<l  and  graceful,  with  a  subdued  eamest- 
kesa,  ami  free  fn>m  all  stage  effects  or  merely  popular 
ims.  He  was  as  simple  as  a  child,  and  singularly  free 
rom  duplicity  or  siispicitm.  He  passed  through  many 
riala,  to  sonse  of  which  his  natural  temf)erament  added 
tew  pangs  and  complications.  His  students  aiui  friends 
Dved  him  unto  <leath  with  the  m«>st  ardent  affection, 


irhile  those  who  op|H>8ed  him  in  some  of  his  diflicuU  ,  524. 


the  (lospcl'of  John,  l)oth  of  which  were  left  in  an  un- 
finished state.  See  Wilson,  /Vw6.  llvit.  Ahutnac,  1864, 
p.  207  :  Allibone,  IHct,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthon,  s.  v. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Young,  Alexander,  D.I).,  a  Unitarian  minister, 
was  bom  in  BosU>n,  Sept.  22, 1800.  In  1812  he  entered 
Boston  Latin  School,  and  in  1820  he  graduated  at 
Har^'ard  College.  In  1821  he  entered  the  Divinity 
SchiMil  at  Cambridge,  where  he  pursued  the  regular 
course  of  study  for  three  years.  He  was  licensed  in 
1824,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Sixth  Congregational 
(!hurcb,  Boston,  in  1826.  In  1833  he  went  to  Europe. 
He  was  a  very  successful  preacher.  He  died  March  16, 
1846.  His  publicauons  were  numerous,  mostly  ser- 
mons.    See  Sprague,  Atmalt  of  the  Amer,  Ihdpit^  viii, 
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Young,  Arthur,  D.I)..  LL.D.,  an  English  divine, 
chaplain  to  Hpi>aker  Onnlow,  became  rector  of  Bradtield, 
and  in  I74G  prebendary  of  Canterbury.  He  died  in 
1759.  He  published  a  flistorical  Dissertation  on  Idol- 
atrous Corruptitnis  in  Rtiit/iotij  etc.  (^1734).  See  Alii- 
bone,  IHct,  of  lirit.  and  A  nwr,  A  uthnrsj  s.  v. 

Young,  Brigham,  the  president  and  prophet  of 
the  Mormons  (q.  v.),  or  I^tter-itay  Saints,  was  bom  in 
Whitingham,  Vr.,  .lune  1,  1801.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  received  a  very  limited  education,  and  learned 
the  trade  of  a  painter  and  glazier.  He  joined  the  Bap- 
tist Church  and  preached  occasionally  with  considera- 
ble accei)tancc.  In  1832.  however,  he  joined  the  Mor- 
mons at  Kirtland,  O.,  became  an  elder  and  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  and  was  sent  as  a  missionary'  in  1835 
to  make  proselytes  in  the  Eastern  States,  in  which  he 
was  very  successfuL  His  preaching  was  characterized 
by  a  peculiar  kind  of  eloquence,  which  made  a  deep  im- 
pression, and  enabled  him  to  rise  rapidly  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people  of  his  sect^  and  to  acquire  almost 
boundless  influence.  He  poMesaeil,  at  the  same  time, 
groat  energy  and  shrewdness  and  a  strong  personality, 
which  further  enhanced  his  popularity.  After  the 
death  of  Joseph  Smith,  in  1844,  Young  was  one  of  the 
four  aspirants  to  the  [)residency,  and  was  unanimously 
elected  to  that  office  by  the  apostles.  The  choice  was 
received  with  the  highest  approval,  and  his  principal 
rival,  Sidney  Kigdon,  was  excommunicated.  When 
the  Mormons  were  exf)elled  from  Nauvoo  in  1846, 
Young  set  out  to  lead  the  h<»st  on  their  weary  journey 
across  the  Plains,  which  terminated  only  on  their  reach- 
ing Ctreat  Salt  I^ke  Valley,  which  he  declared  to  be  the 
promifHHl  land.  Here  he  foundeil  Salt  Lake  City  in 
July,  1847,  in  which  he  exercised  absolute  authority. 
In  March,  1849,  a  convention  was  held  in  that  city,  a 
constitution  framed,  and  a  State  was  ori;ani/.cd  under 
the  name  of  Deseret,  which,  in  the  "  reforme<l  Egyptian" 
language,  is  said  to  mean  the  "Land  of  the  Honey-bee.*' 
Congress,  however,  refused  to  admit  the  new  state,  but 
Utah  Territory'  was  organized,  and  President  Fillmore 
appointed  Rrigham  Young  governor  for  four  years. 
The  next  year  the  United  States  judges  were  driven 
away;  and  at  the  termination  of  the  four  years  for 
which  Young  had  been  appointe<l  governor,  Col(»nol 
Steptoe  was  appointed  in  bis  place.  But  on  visiting 
Utah  in  1854,  be  was  resisted  by  the  Mormon  president, 
who  declared  that  he  would  "  be  governor,  and  no  power 
could  hinder  it  until  the  Lord  Almighty  says,  *  Brig- 
ham,  you  need  not  be  govenior  any  longer.***  In  1857 
President  Buchanan  appointed  Alfred  Cumming  govern- 
or, and  sent  him  out  with  a  military  force  of  2500  men 
for  the  protection  of  the  Federal  officers.  This  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis,  and  the  Mormons  became  peaceable, 
though  not  without  some  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
government. 

On  Aug.  29,  1852,  Young  proclaimed  the  "celestial 
law  of  marriage,**  sanctioning  polygamy,  which  he 
declared  had  been  revealed  to  Joseph  Smith  in  July, 
1843.  This  was  denounce<l  by  Smith's  widow  and  her 
tour  sons  as  a  forgery ;  and,  although  the  Mormon 
apostles  had  repeatedly  and  explicitly  denied  the 
imputation  of  such  a  doctrine  and  practice,  they  now 
accepte<i  it  without  much  resistance.  He  took  to  him- 
self a  large  number  of  wives,  most  of  whom  residtnl  in 
a  building  known  as  the  "  Lion  House,*' so  called  fmm  a 
huge  lion,  carved  in  stone,  which  stands  upon  the  |)or- 
tico.  In  addition  to  his  office  of  president  of  the  Church, 
he  was  grand  archee  of  the  Order  of  Danites,  a  secret  or- 
ganization within  the  Church,  which  was  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  his  absolute  power:  and  by  organizing 
and  directing  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  community 
for  his  own  advantage  he  accumulate*!  immense  wealth. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  life  and  administration, 
the  development  of  the  mining  interests  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  of  the  commercial  interests  of  Salt  l^ke  (^ity 
brought  a  great  many  "  gentiles'*  (as  those  who  are  not 
Mormons  are  called  by  thai  sect)  to  the  Territory  and 


city,  and  the  temporal  power  of  Brigham  Young  had 
greatly  diminiahed.  He  died  at  Salt  Lake  Citv.  Aug. 
29,1877. 

Toung,  Edward  (1),  LL.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, father  of  the  poet,  was  bom  in  1643.  He  was  soo- 
oeasively  fellow  of  Winchester  Collie,  rector  of  Upham 
in  Hani|M*liire,  prebendary  of  Salisbury  (1682),  chaplain 
to  William  and  Mary,  and  dean  of  Salialmry.  He  died 
in  1705.  He  published  a  number  of  single  sermons,  and 
a  collection  under  the  title  of  Sermons  on  Several  Occa- 
sions (Lond.  1702-3,  2  vols.).  See  Allibone,  IMct.  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors.  ?«.  v. 

Toung,  Edward  (2),  a  celebrate<1  English  poet 
and  clergyman,  was  boni  at  Upham  in  Hampfthire.  in 
1684.    He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  at 
Oxford  University,  where  he  received  a  law  fellowshif^ 
in  All-S4Mds*  College  in  1708.     He  devoted  himself^ 
however,  more  to  |HM>tr}'  and  religious  studies  than  to 
law;  but  received  the  degree  of  B.C.1^  in   1714.  and 
that  of  D.C.L.  in  1719.     His  first  appearaui^e  ns  a  |toet^ 
was  in  1718,  in  an  Epistle  to  George^  hnd  lAnuuU^trw,  oik 
his  being  created  a  peer.    He,  however,  liecame  a»hamc<k 
of  its  fulsome  flatters*  and  sup|l^es^ed  it.     In  the  sam^^ 
year  he  also  published  two  other  |M>ems  of  some  lengtk^ 
entitled  respectively  The  Last  Hay  and  The  Force  of' 
RelitfUmy  or  Vanquished  Love,    The  year  following  he- 
published  A  Poem  on  the  fteath  of  Queen  A  nne.     These 
efforts  gave  him  some  imme«liate  reputation,  and  la 
1719  he  ventured  on  the  more  ambiti<»us  effort  of  a 
tragedy,  under  the  title  of  Busiris,  which  was  brought 
out  at  Drury  Lane  with  fair  success.     This  attracted  to 
him  the  notice  of  the  duke  of  Wharton,  with  whom  be 
went  abroad  at  the  end  of  this  year.     At  the  death  of 
the  duke.  Young  received  an  annuity  of  £200.     In  1721 
his  tragedy  The  Rerenge  was  produced,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful at  the  time,  though  it  has  since  had  greater  ac- 
ceptance.    Between  1725  and  1728  appeared  in  succes- 
sion his  satires  entitleil  The  Jjwe  of  Fame ^  the  Cnirer- 
sal  Passion,  which  had  great  success,  and  brought  to 
:  their  author  both  money  and  fame.     In  1726  he  issued 
The  Instalment^  a  poem  addressed  to  Sir  Kobert  Wal- 
pole  on  his  being  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  for 
which  service  it  is  believed  he  obtained  his  pentdikn. 
In  1727  he  took  holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  one  <»f 
the  royal  chaplains;  and  in  1730  he  became  rector  of 
Welwyn,  Hertfortlshire,  which  post  he  retained,  much 
against  his  will  (for  he  was  an  anxious  seeker  for  ec- 
clesiastical preferment),  until  his  death,  April  12,  1765. 
In  1731  he  marrie<l  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of 
the  Karl  of  Lichfield  and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee.     He 
exhibited  great  grief  at  her  death,  in  1741 ;  and  it  is 
U^lieved  that  he  received  the  suggestion  of  the  yi*fht 
Thoughts  from  the  solemn  meditations  on  that  event... 
By  this  work,  begun  shortly  afterwards  and  publishe<ff 
1742-46,  almost  solely  is  he  remembered.    He  publishe<M. 
numerous  other  works  of  no  present  importance.     Ii-v 
1762  he  superintended  an  edition  of  his  collected  works 
in  4  vols.  ]2mo.  from  which  he  excluded  some  of  his- 
most  gushing  pnvhictions.      The  Xiffht  Thoughts  hat 
passed  through  editions  innumerable  both  in  England 
and  America.     Various  other  editions  of  his  collected 
works  have  also  appeared  from  time  to  time,  for  which 
see  Alii  bone,  IHct,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  a.  v.   See 
also  Chalmers,  Bun/,  Diet,  s.  v.:  Johnson,  Lires  of  the 
Poets :  Haxlitt,  lectures  on  the  Eng,  Pitets,  lect.  vi. 

Toung,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  b*»rn  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  March  19, 1776. 
His  father  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
and  his  mother  was  a  Presbyterian,  yet  both  were 
strangers  to  the  converting  power  of  Christ  until 
brought  to  htm  by  their  own  son.  The  stirrinji:  scenes 
and  mighty  struggles  connected  with  the  birth  of  our 
nati(»nal  republic  at  the  time  Mr.  Young  was  nsbcrcd 
into  life  seem  to  have  breathed  into  him  the  very 
spirit  of  greatness.  His  first  years  were  paosed  amid 
the  wildest  scenes  of  frontier  peril,  which  inspired  Ynnt 
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with  pli_vsic»l  and  mental  sclivity,  »nd  untominrTn  niii- 
■raloHinge.  Uiidei  the  care  of  hie  affectionaU-  mnch- 
«r,  he  grmppled  wilh  niaiiy  of  those  great  [h'ni^ljL'' 
which  »fterwanlB  swelled  bit  mature  and  nwuilj  heart. 
The  aimple  srandeui  of  the  New  Test,  imprefcttil  hia 
nund,  while  the  histoty  and  Buffering*  of  his  Hnvuiuf 
won  his  heart  and  kindled  his  moat  ardent  iovt.  In 
caily  maohooil  he  moved  with  his  father  lo  Renmiky ; 
Joiiied  the  MeUndiata;  felt hinuetf  called  la  preach,  sml. 
without  formal  Cbarch  antboritj,  preached  hit  fl  i^L  ser- 
mm,  saw  the  ooof^i^atiDn  bathed  to  lean,  and  felt  in 
hU  own  soul  the  heavenly  unctioD.  In  1801  lie  was 
licensed  to  pieach,and  under  the  direction  of  IVilliani 
McKendree,  afterwards  bishop,  was  thrust  out  i>ii  n 
Urge  frontier  circuit.      For  flfty-fi> 


tie   t 


reHoiia 


tensively,  every wher 

He  died  .Sept.  16,  IStn.  lie  was  a  man  oi  grut  ini 
lectual  pnwer,  habitually  prompt,  laborious,  nnawervii 
great  in  his  Christian  characier,  great  in  his  liileli 
gnat  in  his  success.  See  .VinuM  lifAimiial  ConJ 
aacei,  1860.  p. '233 :  Simpson,  Cyc^.  ij/jfetAoi£ii'i,s. 
and  bis  A  ulMnyiitphg, 

Young,  John  Clarlto,  D.Un  a  Preabyterijin  m 
isler,  sun  of  the  Hev.  Joha  Young,  was  bom  at  (in" 
castle,  Pa.,  Aug.  12, 1803.     He  prosecuted  his  i>rt'pn 

New  York  city;  and  studied  three  years  in  Oilmn 
College,  when  be  removed  to  Dickinson  College.  i;ra< 
ating  in  1823.  He  entered  Princeton  Theological  Se 
inary  in  1824,  where  he  remained  two  years)  then 

1826  became  tutor  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  wh 
he  served  until  1828.     He  was  licensed  in  the  sprini; 

1827  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York;  and,  on  lenv 
Princeton,  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  McChord  Prcs 
terian  Church  of  Lexington,  Ky.     In  the  (Ul  of  IH.<iO  he 
was  chosen  president  nf  Centre  College,  l>ani 
filled  the  office  with  great  credit  to  himself  during  the 

tion  with  the  preadency  of  the  ccJlege,  the  nffice  rif 
pastor  of  the  Presbylrrisn  Church  nt  Uaiiville,  in  whieli 
relation,  siso,  he  rematneil  until  his  death,  whirh  iv- 
curred  June  23, 1857.  lie  published.  ■  nnmber  of  «in(:le 
8trmimi,Spttcha,»\\i  AiidTe—fi.  See  Sprague,  .Inmi^ 
o/ihe  Awr. P<ilpil,iyi,n;i\. 

Tonne,  John  Kimball,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
CangregationalChurGh,wasbomat  Dover,  N.H,,  March 
22, 1802.  His  preparatory  studie*  were  pursueil  at  Ihi. 
ver  Academy;  he  entered  Dartmouth  College  al  iIkhlj" 
of  aileen,  and  graduated  in  IB2I.  He  was  a  tei.  Ii.t  in 
Dover  Academv,  snd  in  Charlest<Hi,  S.C.,froia  Jnnimrv, 
18J4,  to  July,  1827:  ijraduated  from  Andover  TI»'..l.>L;i- 
csl  tieminsry  in  1829,  and  was  ordsioed  in  BosUiri,  S<  ]>i. 
2^  1829-.  was  the  agent  of  the  American  Bible  S.n:i.'iv 
from  182»  tn  1831 ;  insUlled  pastor  at  Lacoaia,  N,  H. 
(then  Mere<lith  Bridge),  Nov.  29,  1831,  and  was  di<. 
missed  Feb.  12, 1867.  He  was  acting  pastor  nt  I]i>;f- 
kinlon  from  1867  to  1874.  Ftoid  1842  he  was  a  cur- 
pnraie  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Comnn-. 
■loners  fur  Foreiirn  MUsinns;  tknm  1846  to  lUlit*,  Bo- 
ttom 1S6I  lo  I8;:j,  he  was  a  Ituslee  of  the  New  llnaip- 
shire  Missionary  .Society;  for  a  time  was  ■  trusii^K  uf 
the  Gilmanloii  Academy  and  Theological  Seminary; 
was  corjesponiliug  «ecretary  of  the  New  Ilainiialiire 
General  Association  from  1861  to  1861,  was  nM(lerai'>r 
of  it  in  1866,  and  from  JIHD  was  a  member  of  (he  N»w 
Hampshire  Iliniiirical  Society,  He  died  at  I.Bcniiia. 
Jan.  28,  1076.  See  Cunjr.  Qaar.  1876,  p.  437;  1H77,  p. 
576. 

Tonng,  John  R.,  D.D.,  a  Presbvterian  minister, 
was  bom  ai  llarllxmiugh,  N.  Y.,  Oct,  17,  1820.  He 
graduated  at  Union  College,  and  subsequently  at  Union 
Tbeoli-tncal  Seminary.  After  his  ordination  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Phelps,  N.  V. ;  and 
subsequently  he  became  stated  sapply  of  Painlol  Pusi, 
BaldwinsviUe.  Cortland,  and  KcesviUe,  all  In  N.  Y.      A 


second  pastorate  in  Plattshurg  lasted  live  years;  from 
Plaltsburg  lie  removed  to  Mamarnueck.  and  fn>m  thence 
lo  Newport,  K,  I.  He  was  pastor  at  (ireenbush,  N.  Y., 
for  two  years,  and  stated  supply  at  Albany  for  two- 
yean  foliowing.  After  this  he  served  a  short  time  at 
Newark,  N.  r„  and  at  Tecumseh,  Mich. ;  also  at  Clyde, 
where  he  was  taken  ill, and  returned  lo  Albany.  Hedied 
■I  Norfolk,  Va.,  July  80, 1879,  See  A'eerafojfcaJ  ifapoft 
Iff  Union  Theologieat  Seminary. 

Tonng,  U«tthe^  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Irish 
prelate  and  mathematician,  was  bom  in  the  County  of 
Boscommon  in  17MI.  He  prooecuted  his  studies  at 
TrinityCollege,Dublin,wherehewasadmittedinI766; 
became  a  fellow  in  1T7G,  and  entered  into  holy  orden. 
In  1786  he  was  chosen  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
in  the  same  institution,  and  greatly  enlsrgeil  his  course- 
of  inslructiou,  introducing  illustrations  by  means  of  iji- 
paratna.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  which  began  active  work  in  1782.  'He  wa»  '■ 
appointed  by  lord  Comwallis  bishop  ofClonfert  and  Kil- 
machduagh;  and  died  Nov.  28,  1800.  He  published  a 
number  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  papers  and 
essays,  and  left  in  US.  a  Lalin  Commmlaiy  on  Utr  Firit 
:  Tin,  Book*  ofStatm'i  Frincipui.  See  Knight,  En^ 
C^np.  BU-g.  vi,  892 ;  Alliboiie,  Din.  of  Bril.  iind  A  mer. 
.4  uMon,  s.  v. ;  Chaln]eni,ifH^Z>ic<.  s.  v. 

Tonne;,  Patrick  (Lat.  Pairidui  Jmma),  a  noted 
^iglish  clergyman  and  scholar,  was  born  at  Setnn,  in 
East  Lothisn,'Scotland,  Aug.  29. 1584.  He  waa  educat- 
ed at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  took  tha- 
degree  of  A.M.  in  1603.  In  160S  he  was  incorporated. 
Ajif. at  Oxford,  look  deacon's  orders,  and  became  chap- 
lun  of  New  College.  He  went  lo  London  afterwards;, 
was  granted  a  pension  of  £60  a  vear ;  and  made  keeper 
of  the  library  of  king  James.  Inl617  he  went  to  France- 
and  other  neighboring  countries,  where  he  attracted 
great  attention  on  account  of  his  learninj(.  He  was  sub- 
sequently presented  to  the  rectories  of  Hayes  and  Uan- 
rhian.     In  1649  he  retired  lo  BromSeld,  in  Essex,  where- 

Sept.  7,  1652.  His  great  scholarship  is  not  adequate- 
ly represented  by  his  literary  remains,  for  he  is  said  vt 

I  liave  been  iiulolent  and  undesirous  of  literary  fame.  Ho 
assisted  Thomas  Keid  in  translating  iiilfl  Latin  the  works 

'of  king  Jame't  made  some  notes  on  the  Alexandrine 

MSl  of  the  Bible  (extending  down  lo  Numb.  xv>,  which 

are  puUisheil  in  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible,  voL  vi,  uitder  the 

'    Patrieii  Junii  A  maotalionei  qaat  Paravtrat  ad  MS. 


EpMa  of  dement  Aonui 


\  1— publinbed  in  I6SB  an  edition  of  the 
:)esameUS.,which 
fuanda  ConcUia  of 
Labbe  and  Conart;  — and  in  1688  published  an  Ex- 
potition  of  Soliman'i  8mg,  written  by  Gilbert  Folio!,. 
bishop  of  London  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  His  Lift 
has  been  written  by  Sir  Thotaas  Smith  (rabbi  Smith). 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v.;  Knight,  Engl  Cyclop.. 
Biog.  t,v.i  AUxboae,  DicL  o/ Brit,  and  AiHir,  Autiori, 

Tonng    Mon's    Cbilmtlui    ABsociatlona. 

This  is  the  current  dengnation  of  certain  organizations' 
of  modern  times  for  religious  work  outside  of  the  regu- 
lar ecclesiastical  limits. 

1.  HiMtory. — There  were  associations  nf  young  men 
for  religious  impmvement  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland- 
at  a  very  early  period.  The  meetings  of  college  stu- 
denls  panicipsted  in  and  largely  controlled  bv  ,Tohi» 
and  Charies  Wesley  were  of  this    ' 


M  fiermi 


and  Swi 


laiMl  about  the  sam 
societies  in  \ew  RngUnd,  which  were  addressed  by  0)t. 
ton  Mather  under  the  title  of'Young  Men  Associated.' 
There  were  similar  associations  in  some  of  the  German 
dties  during  the  period  from  1834  to  1842.  Up  to  that 
time,  however,  the  organiiations  were  sporadic,  and  left 
no  permanent  results  in  the  form  of  our  present  associa- 
tions.   A  lai^r  movement  occurred  in  Germany  bv 
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1849,  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  German 
associations  of  the  present  time. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  England 
4Uid  America  originated  in  a  meeting  of  a  dozen  clerks 
in  the  upper  story  of  a  London  commercial  house,  for 
the  purpose  of  spending  an  hour  in  religious  exercises, 
in  1844.  It  was  organized  by  George  Williams,  oue  of 
the  clerks,  and  afterwards  became  enlarged  in  its  scope 
and  plan  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Christian  young 
men  of  that  vicinity.  A  convention  of  those  who  had 
bec«>me  interested  in  the  movement  was  held,  and  a  so- 
>ciety  was  formed  on  June  6,  18-14,  for  '*  Improving  the 
Spiritual  Condition  of  Young  Men  in  the  Drapery  and 
•other  Trader"  The  plan  was  imitated  in  other  Kritish 
cities,  and  found  its  way  acn>ss  the  Channel.  Various 
•citie.i  (Ml  theGmtincnt  attempted  similar  organizations, 
and  among  them  Paris.  In  the  French  metro|M>lis, 
however,  the  consent  of  the  police  was  required  in  or- 
der to  hold  any  kinil  of  public  meeting.  This  was  at 
length  given,  and  a  start  was  made  in  the  good  work. 
A  providential  circumstance  favored  the  f>opularization 
of  the  new  movement.  Just  at  this  time  Kenan's  lAfe 
•of  Jesus  had  appeared,  and  was  producing  great  excite- 
ment among  the  Parisians.  The  work  was  read  by 
thousamls.  To  counteract  the  infidel  influence  of  this 
brilliant  writer,  Protestant  lectures  were  given  in  reply 
to  him.  The  lectures  were  crowded.  Thousands  be- 
came eager  listeners,  who  had  hitherto  been  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  churches  and  other  religious  movements. 
This  gained  for  the  association  the  esteem  of  all  the 
better  classes,  and  gave  it  a  standing  which  it  has  ever 
since  maintained. 

The  movement  of  London  also  found  its  way  across 
the  Atlantic  in  two  directions  at  about  the  same  time. 
The  association  of  Montreal,  Canada,  was  organized  ac- 
cording to  the  model  of  the  London  society,  Dec.  9, 1851. 
Twenty  days  later,  by  direct  suggestion  from  London, 
and  without  knowledge  of  the  organization  at  Mon- 
treal, the  association  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  organized. 
On  June  3(),  1852,  the  association  of  New  York  was  or- 
ganized, and  during  the  same  year  ten  associations, 
including  those  of  Baltimore  and  Washington,  came 
into  existence.  Cincinnati,  however,  claims  a  perma- 
nent organization  since  1848,  which  is  earlier  than 
that  of  any  other  American  awociation.  Such  or- 
ganizations  have  greatly  multiplied  in  North  Amer- 
ica since  the  time  above  mentioned,  and  at  an  early 
period  of  their  history  united  in  conventions  for  ag- 
gressive and  concerted  action.  At  the  First  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces,  which  met 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  7  and  8,  1854,  a  number  of  the 
societies,  about  half  of  those  in  existence,  formed  a  Con- 
federation. There  were  at  that  time  in  the  countries 
mentioned  35  societies  with  about  8000  members.  As- 
sociations not  formally  connected  with  the  C^mfedera- 
tion  were  welcomed  to  seats  in  the  aimual  meetings, 
but  could  have  no  part  in  the  pn)ceedings  except  by 
courtesy  of  the  convention.  A  second  convention  was 
held  at  Cincinnati  in  September,  1855,  when  there  were 
60  associations  with  9000  members.  A  third  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Montreal  in  June,  1856,  when  the  re- 
ports showed  the  existence  of  67  societies  with  10,000 
members.  This  convention  accepted  and  ratified  the 
Paris  basin,  adopted  by  the  first  World's  Conference  of 
the  associations,  held  in  that  city  in  1855.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Yonng Men's Chrfstian  Associations  seek  to  unite 
thr>8e  youni;  men  who,  regarding  Jesns  Christ  as  their 
Qod  and  Siiviour,  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  desire 
to  be  his  disciples  in  their  doctrine  and  in  their  life,  and 
to  associate  their  efforts  for  the  cxteusion  of  his  kingdom 
amont;  yoiini:  men.** 

As  a  rule,  the  American  associations  regulated  their 
-membership  on  this  basis.  It  was  deemed  advisable 
'to  keep  their  membership  within  the  membership  of 
■the  evangelical  churches.      While  those  outsiiie  who 


are  seriously  disposed  are  permitted  to  e^|oy  all  thi 
general  advantages  of  the  association,  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  vote  or  to  hold  office.  In  the  Engliah  aanci- 
ations,  as  a  general  rule,  any  person  ia  eligible  to  mem- 
bership who  gives  evidence  of  his  conversion  to  God. 
But  still  it  is  expected  that  when  such  a  state  exisu, 
the  young  man  will  unite  with  some  Church.  In  HuU 
land  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  membership;  it  is 
presumed  that  when  a  young  noan  pieaeiita  himself  to 
the  association,  he  is  earnestly  seeking  the  kingdom  cf 
God,  and  is  worthy  of  all  encouragement.  From  th« 
pcritMi  of  iu  organization  to  the  breaking -out  uf  tht 
civil  war  in  1861,  the  new  movement  had  made  steady 
and  rapid  pmgress,  the  membership  of  aU  the  associa- 
tions having  reached  25,000  in  Ai)ril  uf  the  preceding 
year.  The  work  done  \*  in  part  indicated  by  an  extract 
from  the  report  df  the  annua.1  cunveniion  held  at  New 
Orleans,  April  11,1860: 


"  8ixty-niiie  associstious  hnre  sent  in  reports.  Of  l..w« 
64  have  sustained  prayer-meetings;  15  have  Bibl«-claa»- 
es:  34  conduct  mission  Subhiiih-schtxilf:  30  htive  bad 
courses  of  sermons,  and  36  courses  of  lectures;  4S  owil 
libraries,  and  38  keep  opeu  readin}!-nN>uis.** 

But  with  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  came  a  terrible 
shock  to  the  associations.  Many  of  them  disbanded ; 
the  annual  convention  could  not  be  called  that  spring; 
and  the  Confederation  speedily  fell  to  pieces.  The 
work  of  the  preceding  ten  years  seemed  to  have  been 
destroyed  in  a  day.  But  a  new  field  of  activity  came 
on  with  the  war.  Within  a  month  after  the  opening 
of  the  war  the  association  of  New  York  appointed  an 
Army  Committee,  who  began  w<irk  among  the  soldiers 
gathered  in  the  numennis  camps  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  city,  and  expiised  to  the  demoralizing  intlueuces 
of  camp  and  army  life.  I>eyotional  meetings  were  held 
among  the  soldiers;  a  fxicket  editinn  (if a  SoUurs  //yiwi- 
book  was  published  and  circulated;  the  Christian  men 
of  every  regiment  were  organized,  as  far  as  piMisible,  for 
effective  work,  and  public  sentiment  was  aroused  in  be- 
half of  the  momentous  interests  involved. 

The  need  of  co-operation  under  this  new  phase  of 
the  movement,  as  under  the  earlier  development,  was 
soon  felt,  and,  by  the  suggestion  of  the  Army  Committee 
of  the  New  York  assoi'iation,  the  Central  Ci»mmittee  was 
induced  to  call  a  convention  to  meet  in  New  York. 
Only  forty-two  delegates  were  present,  au<l  these  tep- 
resented  but  fifteen  associations;  but  in  their  semmis, 
which  lasted  a  day  and  a  half,  a  grand  beginning  was 
effected.     In  order  to  promote  the  temporal  and  sfnrit- 
ual  welfare  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  army  and 
navy,  the  United  States  Christian  i>>mmission  was  ap- 
pointe<l.     This  commissitm  consisted  of  twelve  Chris- 
tian gentlemen,  from  eight  leading  cities,  and  was  tt^^ 
be  the  organ  an<l  executive  agent  of  the  S'oung  Men's* 
Christian  Associations  and  of  the   Christian    public. 
This  proved   to  be  a  great  boon  to  the  soldiers  ii\ 
camps,  on  battle-fields,  and  in  hospitals.     It  co-«»perat- 
ed  with  the  Sanitary  Commission,  which  was  a  purely 
secular  agency ;  but  it  went  further  than  that  ctimrais. 
sion  could  go.    The  Christian  public  heartily  supported 
its  efforts,  and  made  it  the  medium  bv  which  Christian 
homes,  churches,  and  communities  sent  spiritual  and 
material  comfort  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field  and  the 
hospital.      This  work  belonged  distinctively   to   the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  only  at  its  origin. 
After  it  was  fairly  organized  it  belonge<i  to  the  whole 
Christian  public.     During  the  four  years  of  the  war, 
the  commission  sent  out  4859  delegates  to  do  hoapital 
and  Gospel  work;  expended  in  cash  #2,518,741.68;  re- 
ceived  and  distributed  stores  worth  $2,839,445.20 ;  re- 
ceived and  distributed  Bibles  and  reading-matter  val> 
ued  at  #299,576.26;  distributed  1,466,748  Bibles  and 
parts  of  the  Bible,  296,816  bound  books,  i,:)70,953  hymn- 
books,  19,621,103  iiapers  and  magasinea,  8,308,052  knap- 
sack-books in  flexible  oovera,  89,104,248  pages  of  tracts* 
its  delegates  preached  58,808  sermona,  aud  held  Tt^t^ 
I  iray  er-meetings. 
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Similar  work  was  done  bv  !»ome  of  the  associations  in 
the  South  among  the  soUlierd  of  the  Confederate  army, 
but  there  was  no  general  organization  for  that  puq)ose. 

The  distinctive  work  of  the  associations  throughout 
the  country  during  the  war  was  continued  on  a  limited 
scale.  Two  general  conventions  were  held  during  this 
perioil ;  the  first  met  at  Chicago,  June  4-7, 1863,  with 
30  aaaociationa  represented ;  the  second  met  at  Boston, 
June  1-5, 1864,  with  28  associations  represented  by  136 
ielec^tes.  Although  these  meetings  were  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, it  appeared  that  the  principal  activity  of  the 
lociAies  was  absorbed  in  army  and  commission  work. 

After  the  close  of  the  war.  the  associations  entered 
ipon  a  new  period  of  prepress  in  their  work  among 
roung  men,  which  has  continued  at  an  increasing  rate 
mttl  the  present,  and  has  every  appearance  of  a  still 
greater  development  of  power  for  good  in  the  years  to 
zonae.  Among  the  items  in  which  this  improvement 
has  been  manifested,  a  few  deserve  mention.  A  num- 
ber of  general  secretaries  have  been  appointed,  who 
make  this  work  for  young  men  the  business  of  their 
lives.  These  secretaries  hold  an  annual  meeting  for 
the  interchange  of  views  on  their  common  work,  and 
carefully  prepared  papers  are  read  on  topics  of  vital  in- 
terest to  those  present.  The  greatest  advantage  accru- 
ing from  the  labors  of  these  officers  is  the  rapid  increase 
of  societies,  as  well  as  of  workers  in  those  already  organ- 
ized. There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of 
property  and  the  number  of  buildings  owned  by  these 
associations.  A  test  of  membership  has  been  adopted 
by  the  International  Convention,  which  has  secured  a 
more  substantial  Christian  character  to  the  asisociations. 
In  1866,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  they  reaffirmed  the  Paris 
basis  adopted  in  1856;  in  1868,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  they 
idopted  the *' evangelical  Church  test;"  and  in  1869,  at 
Portland,  Me.,  defined  the  term  evangelical.  The  test, 
IS  now  applied,  is  as  follows : 

**/eeso^p«c/,  ThatfBs  these  organizations  bear  the  name 
}f  Christian,  and  profess  to  be  engibged  directly  in  the 
Savloar's  service,  so  it  is  clearly  the^  duty  to  maintain 
the  control  nud  management  of  all  their  afliifrs  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  profeHs  to  love  and  publicly  avow 
their  faith  in  Jesus,  the  Redeemer,  as  Divine,  and  who 
testify  their  faith  by  becoming  and  remaining  members 
of  churches  held  to  be  evan^irelica].  And  we  liold  those 
churches  to  be  evangelical  whichj  maintaining  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  be  the  only  infollible  rale  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, do  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (the  onlV'begot- 
ten  of  the  Father,  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  in 
whom  dwelleth  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  nnd 
wh(»  WAS  made  sin  for  us,  though  knowing  no  sin,  bear- 
ing our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree),  as  the  only 
name  nnder  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  mast 
"be  saved  from  everlasting  pnuishroent.** 

At  the  time  this  resolution  was  passed  about  one  half 
of  the  associations  had  the  same  test.  It  was  decided 
that  all  associations  organized  after  that  date  must,  in 
onier  to  be  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Convention,  limit  their  active  voting  member- 
ship to  members  of  evangelical  churches.  The  associ- 
ations have  thus  secured  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
churches  and  Christian  people  of  the  land.  Another 
important  work,  not  to  be  overlookeil,  is  the  origination 
by  these  societies  of  stringent  legislation  in  the  United 
States  for  the  suppression  of  obscene  literature,  and  the 
continuation  of  those  efforts  by  special  oi^ganizations 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  legislation. 

The  building  of  the  Pacific  Hailroad  brought  together 
many  men  of  vicious  habits,  who,  in  turn,  contaminated 
those  who  came  in  contact  with  them.  Here  was  a  new 
population  continually  on  the  move,  yet  sadly  needing 
the  assistance  of  such  an  organization  as  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  Each  new  terminus  of 
the  road  became,  for  the  time  being,  a  town,  generally 
of  tents  and  board  shanties;  but  what  was  a  town  to- 
day might  be  a  wilderness  to-morrow,  and  another  spot 
tn  the  wilderness  be  chosen  for  the  town.  Churches 
could  not  keep  pace  with  this  onward  march  of  human- 
ity ;  and  in  July,  1868,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation of  Omaha  organized  a  movement  to  meet  the 


demands  of  this  new  field.  They  sent  out  a  company 
of  Christian  young  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  pace 
with  the  march  of  the  employes  and  the  attendant 
means  of  drawing  men  into  temptation.  They  held 
religious  meetings  wherever  they  could  get  a  hearing, 
and  organized  societies  for  the  perpetuation  of  these  be- 
ginnings. After  the  movement  had  been  fairly  started 
by  the  Omaha  association,  and  its  practicability  had 
been  demonstrated,  the  International  Convention  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  took  it  up,  and  ex- 
tended it  to  other  railroads  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  Efforts  were  made  to  open  rooms  for 
railroad  workmen  at  Erie,  Altoona,  Baltimore,  Jersey 
City,  and  other  important  centres,  but  for  various  rea- 
sons they  met  with  only  partial  success.  In  time  lead- 
ing railroad  men  became  intierested  in  these  philan- 
thropic labors  in  behalf  of  their  employes.  Such  men 
as  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Thomas  A.  Scott,  John  W.  (irar- 
rett,  Robert  Harris,  J.  H.  Dcvereux,  and  others  gave  en- 
couragement to  the  movement  in  various  ways.  Some 
of  them  contributed  to  the  support  of  secretaries  named 
by  the  associations,  and  offered  rooms  for  the  holding 
of  meetings.  In  Indianapolis  twelve  railway  compa- 
nies unite  in  supporting  the  association ;  and  in  Chicago 
the  principal  railroad  ofiioials  are  members  of  associa- 
tion committees. 

II.  Present  Operationg.  —  There  are  two  prominent 
characteristics  of  these  associations,  which  deserve  no- 
tice: they  are  associations  of  young  men;  they  em- 
iKxly  the  youthful  enthusiasm  and  energies  of  the 
Church.  What  constitutes  a  young  man,  is  a  problem 
that  has  had  various  solutions.  In  America  a  man  is 
considered  to  have  passetl  his  youth  when  he  has 
reached  the  age  of  forty  years.  After  that  he  ceases 
to  t>e  an  active,  and  becomes  a' counselling,  memljer.  In 
France  marriage  serves  as  the  dividing  line  between 
the  young  men  and  those  who  have  passed  young  man- 
hood. Young  women,  as  a  rule,  are  not  admitted.  In 
one  or  two  organizations  women  have  been  admitted  to 
equal  or  nearly  equal  privileges  with  men.  This  is  the 
case  in  Brookhti,  where  the  wistiom  of  the  plan  is  ap- 
parent in  the  activity  and  efficiency  of  the  society.  In 
some  other  cities  women  have  all  the  privileges  of  the 
library  and  reading-room,  and  other  similar  advantages. 
In  Boston  they  have  organized  a  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association.  A  like  association  wss  founded  in 
New  York  in  1870,  and  incorporated  in  1873.  It  has 
for  its  object  the  same  ends  as  those  to  which  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  are  directed.  Generally, 
however,  young  women  are  not  admitted  to  these  or- 
ganizations of  young  men,  except  as  spectators  to  cer- 
tain of  the  more  public  meetings. 

The  second  cliaracteristic  of  these  associations  is 
their  undenominational  character.  They  profess  to  be 
simply  Christian  associations.  But  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  voting  membership  to  Christian  young 
men,  and  in  time  it  was  deemed  important  to  find  a 
common  basis  of  Christian  belief.  This  was  found  in 
the  evangelical  test  already  mentioned.  There  is  a 
broad  distinction  to  be  noted  in  the  methods  and  opin- 
ions of  the  evangelical  churches  and  the  so-called  liberal 
Christians.  The  incitements  to  sinners  to  lead  a  new 
life,  the  degree  of  zeal  in  exhortation,  and  the  methods 
of  instructing  inquiring  penitents  are  so  widely  differ- 
ent in  the  two  systems  of  belief  that  it  was  considered 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  to  keep  them  sep- 
arate in  thb  field  of  labor.  No  new  creed  was  desired, 
and  none  was  needed ;  a  simple  declaration  of  what  was 
already  in  the  symbols  of  all  evangelical  churches  was 
sufficient  to  unite  the  Christian  young  men  of  America 
into  one  brotherhood  for  aggressive  Christian  work. 
There  is  no  clashing  of  theological  opinions,  for  all  have 
united  under  the  one  banner  of  the  Divine  Christ,  to 
reach  out  and  save  fallen  humanity  from  impending  ruin. 

The  work  of  the  associations  consists  of  prayer-meet- 
ings, Bible  classes,  social  meetings,  educational  classes, 
meetings  in  jails,  hospitals  and  almshouses,  open-air 
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oT  tbcM  awuuiatiiiiui  i*  bcM  iinlJeaiiNl  by 
fVom  an  atlirlc  bv  Km',  (imq^  K,  Ouok*,  I>.I>.,  in 
Uarper't  Wtrttg  (at  April  8,  Itm.     lie  aays: 
"Fln'l  ■»  the  loenl  orL-aniintliira,  occopjlnn  hired 

^ojrLnv  Krretarle«  tn  coadnct  Iha  nececmtr?  bd»iDe?k 
Then  mlliivr  the  atute  and  pmvlnclal  nrKiinlutli-na.nnn- 
piiPCd  of  a  Statu  or  CaDadtau  proilnce.  hnliIluK  nn  aDnnnl 
Cunmnliiin  and  anpi>1nl<iiK  a  stale  cumRiltrw  ui  exercW 
due  uveralclit  Tbelr  lelatiiin  lo  tlie  lixal  bnillea,  h<iir- 
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tarlMi  AactfudlDg  blgber,  we  bare  the  Ani«rlcaii  Iiiter- 
oatbinal  iiivanliallun,  compnaed  at  ilia  aaKichiUona  of 
the  United  8t4ilea  and  Canaan,    Iia  eiecnilve  iKent  It  an 

a  wiirkliig  qnnrum  lu  Ma*  York  0117.  The  comtnliu*  la 
a  vlpinnin  body,  aud  hni  taken  <D  Land  the  futterliig  nf 
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]en,GennBn>.cnlund  TiHing  men.  and  mllmnd  men.  At 
the  lop  lit  Hit  la  Iba  Inlernatiunal  Onirai  Cammltlee, 
which  ■net  In  Oencva,  Swilierland,  in  Jane,  ISiD." 

Tlic  wurk  accomplished  by  [he  American  Inlema- 
lional  ortfaniialiiBi  haa  excrtcfl  a  powerful  influcnM! 
upon  the  nwmciariona  nf  Ihe  whule  country.     In  1866 
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been  relainnl,  and,  owiiif;  to  the  incream-d  liriuaiiil*  dT 
this  department,  an  aaaislant  baa  lalelv  Iweti  iituvnlnl 
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of  the   Pacific   Railrnail  Misaiim,  was  that  bCKuii 

<;ierr]aiid,  <)„  in  ItfTi.   In  that  city,  wl 

men  are  employed  by  railroad  companii 

held  to  which  men  ofthia  clam  only  were  invited.    The 

idea  wan  taken  up  and  practiivd  by  other  railroad  ciliei, 

urneral  siipen'iMon  of  thia  branch.    Since  the  bejiiii- 
iiinK  nf  1X17  a  general  railroad  aecretary  haa  givm  hi^ 
i-iitire  time  to  thia  work,  organixii]g  aaaocialiooa,  fc>— - 
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catiug  secretaries,  visiting  associations,  and  holding  con> 
ventions.  There  are  now  more  tlian  t'ortv  ruilruad  or- 
ganizationSjWith  a  membership  of  abnut  5000. 

In  1874  the  first  meeting  of  the  National  Bund  of 
Oerman-speaking  Associations  was  held  in  Baltimore. 
A  competent  secretary  was  chosen,  and  the  Internation- 
al Committee  asked  to  sustain  him.  The  work  of  this 
secretary  is  to  visit  German  communities  and  organize 
associations.     The  field  embraces  the  young  men  to  be 


half  of  the  members  reside.  In  America  there  are  9  In- 
ternational secretaries,  13  State  .secreturies,  111  general 
secretaries,  and  45  ajutistants  and  other  agent». 

The  following  table  will  indicate  in  some  degree  the 
wonderful  growth  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations in  this  country.  The  figures,  however,  do  not 
fully  represent  the  facts.  Many  asmnriations  send  in 
no  reports.  Their  membership,  property,  libraries,  and 
work  must  therefore  be  left  out  of  the  accounts     Much 


found  among  the  two  millions  of  German-speaking  in-    of  the  work,  also,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot 


North  AniOTlea. 


habitants  in  America. 

The  general  work  among  colleges  was  begun  in  1877, 
when  a  visitor  was  placed  in  the  field.  Tlie  work  has 
yielded  abundant  fruit.  There  are  now  96  associations 
in  colleges,  with  a  total 
membership  of  4268. 

A  secretary  has  been 
tent  to  visit  the  colored 
young  men  of  the  South- 
ern States,  to  organize 
associations,  but  more 
especially  to  instruct 
them  in  right  methods 
of  Christian  endeavor. 

A  great  work  has  been 
undertaken  in  behalf  of 
commercial  travellers. 
A  ticket  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  Interna- 
tional Committee,  which 
entitles  the  holder  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  as- 
Bociationn  where  he  may 
be  travelling.  A  sec- 
retar\'  for  commercial 
travellers  has  been  ap- 
pointed, and  the  work  of  this  department  receives  his 
attention. 

So  the  work  is  ever  enlarging  and  reaching  out  into 


be  represented  in  statistical  tables.  Th£  information 
al>out  this  work  in  foreign  lands  is  meagre,  but  enough 
is  known  to  give  some  idea  of  the  proportions  it  baa 
assumed  in  several  countries. 


Whole  nnmber  of  aHsociatlous 

Total  number  of  members 

Total  annual  exMuses 

Qeneral  secretaries 

Number  of  buildings 

Value  of  bonding 

Associations  hnving  building  fQnds 

Amoont  of  building  funds 

Associations  owning  libraries 

Volomes  in  libraries 

Reading-n M>ms  kept  open 

Aggregate  average  daily  attendance 

Nnmber  of  state  and  provincial  conventions  held. 

Nnmber  of  associations  represented 

Nnmber  of  delegates  present 

Points  at  which  work  is  done  for  milrosd  men 

College  associations  reporting 

German-speaking  ass4>cialious  reporting 

Associations  providing  situations 

Persons  provided  with  sitnations 

Associations  condnctiug  Bible  classes 

Ass4K;iations  condacting  dsily  prayer-meetings 

Asflociations  condncting  weekly  prayer-meet Tiies 

Associations  conducting  meetings  in  Jail;*,  hospitals,  etc. 


1S80. 


906 
S6,000 


48 


88 


1870. 


808 

96,^40 

1800,000 

11 

14 

|899,0(K) 

90 

$112,840 


17 

800 

1,068 


1880. 


4C 


972 

100,000 

$400,000 

178 

ttH 

$2,400,.SM) 

30 

$168,5A6 

148 

160,984 

^60 

10,128 

80 

4(>2 

1,461 

79 

96 

87 

73 

8,473 

179 

97 

202 

400 


Other  Countries, — The  latest  reports  from  the  British 
Isles  show  281  associations.    In  1879  partial  returns  indi- 
cated an  average  membership  of  160  in  Knglantt.  Many 
new  fields.     In  1868  the  committee  expended  in  its  I  societies  in  Great  Britain  own  th$  buildings  in  which  they 


entire  work  $1390.  Now,  with  the  recent  development 
of  the  work  in  all  its  departments,  $22,000  are  required 
annually  to  meet  the  deman<ls  u|)on  iu 

III.  The  Outlook.— In  its  iit<itement  of  Work  for  1880, 
the  International  Committee  has  announcetl  the  follow- 
ing as  its  field  of  labor :  ''  60,000  college  students ; 
100,000  commercial  travellers;  500,000  German-speak- 


keep  open  reading-rooms,  and  employ  the  same  general 
plans  in  their  work  as  have  already  been  described. 

There  are  in  France  65  associations,  but  the  mem- 
bership is  very  small,  averaging  less  than  20. 

In  Germany  the  statistics  are  more  encouraging. 
There  are  293  associations  in  all,  of  which  173  report 
a  membership  of  8035,  113  have  libraries  aggregating 


ing  young  men:  500,0<K)  c<»lored  young  men;  800,000  .  20,710  volumes,  170  sustain  educational  cUisses, and  173 
railroad  men ;  the  young  men  in  the   states  west  of  I  conduct  Bible  classes. 

Ohio ;  the  young  men  at  the  South ;  the  young  men  i  The  total  number  of  associations  in  Holland  is  406 ; 
in  Canada;  the  Young  Men*s  Christian  Associations  of  but  we  have  no  report  of  membership  or  other  items. 
North  America."  They  state  that  the  work  **  will  call '  In  Switzerland  there  are  204  associations,  80  of 
for  the  undivided  effort  of  nine  men;  the  co-operation,  which  report  a  membership  of  1284.  There  are  also 
for  brief  periods,  of  twenty-five  members  and  forty  cor-  22  Boys*  Associations.  The  most  of  these  societies 
responding  members  of  the  committee  in  every  state  sustain  prayer-meetings,  Bible  classes,  song  services, 
and  province;  the  visitation  of  more  than  550  places;  and  Sunday-schools:  several  have  courses  of  lectures, 
IdOyCioO  miles  of  travel  by  these  workers ;  distribution  ■  and  a  few  own  libraries.  The  great  majority  of  them 
of  pamphlets  and  documents  relating  to  the  work,  with  have  been  orgaui/.eil  within  a  few  years,  and  more  may 
necessary  correspondence.  All  this  can  be  done  with  I  be  expected  in  the  future  than  has  yet  been  done. 
■o  much  economy  that  $22,000  will  cover  the  total  i  Sweden  has  HI  associations,  with  8435  members, 
cost.**  In  America  the  field  is  almost  unlimited,  and  >  The  following  additional  associations  in  various 
with  its  present  facilities,  the  International  Executive  |  countries  are  reiMirted:— Italy,  6;  Spain,  8;  Austria,!; 
Committee  will  go  on  enlarging  the  work  and  gather-  Belgium,  16;  India,  2;  Syria,  4— the  one  at  Beirut,  or- 
ing  power  while  there  are  any  yonng  men  yet  unsaved. '  ganizcd  in  1870,  has  tX)  members,  and  a  library  of  160 
IV.  Statittict, — There  have  been  eight  World's  Con-  volumes;  the  others  are  at  Damascus,  Jaffa,  and  Nac- 
ferences  held — beginning  with. that  at  Paris  in  1855,  i  areth ;    South   Africa,  6;   Japan,  2;   Madagascar,  1; 


and  ending  with  that  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1878. 
Twenty-three  American  International  Conventions  have 
been  held — beginning  with  the  one  at  Buffalo  in  1854, 
and  ending  with  the  one  at  Baltimore  in  1879.     There 


Sandwich  Islands,  1. 

There  are  in  the  world,  so  far  as  reported,  2371 
sociations. 

Most  of  the  information  contained  in  this  article  has 


were  thirty  State  and  Provincial  conventions  held  dur-  >  been  obtained  from  documents  published  by  the  Amcr- 


ing  the  year  ending  June,  1880.  There  is,  over  and 
above  the  committees  alreadv  referred  to,  an  Interna- 
tional  Central  Committee,  appointed  by  the  World's 
Conference  at  (reneva  in  1878.  This  committee  rep- 
resents eight  Christian  countries,  and  has  head({uar- 
Cen  at  Geneva,  whore  the  general   secretary  and  <me 


ican  International  Committee,  es[)ecially  a  IliMorical 
iSketch  of  the  Young  MetCf  Christum  AMociations  if  the 
United  States^  etc.,  written  by  Kichard  C.  Morse,  secre- 
tary of  the  International  Committee  (N.  Y,  1878);  and 
the  Year-hook  of  the  Inteniational  Committee  for  1880- 
81.     See  also  llarpet'M  Magazine,  Oct  1870,  p.  641  sq. 
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ZABAD^AN 


Z. 


Zaan'aSCm  (Heb.  Tsaana'yim,  D^S!^^ ;  Sept  xXco- 
vfKTovvrwv  V.  r.  dvanavofitviov ;  Vulg.  Sennim ),  th« 
name  of  a  "  plain"  ( V^X,  eUm\  more  accurately  "  the 
oak  by  (a)  Zaaniiaim/*  a  tree— probably  a  sacred  tree-^ 
mentioned  as  marking  tlie  spot  near  which  Ileber  the 
Kcnite  was  encam{)cd  when  Sisera  took  refuge  in  his 
tent  (Jndg.  iv,  11).  Its  situation  is  detineil  as  "near 
Kcdesh/'  i.e.  Kedosh-Naphtali,  the  name  of  which  still 
lingers  on  the  high  ground  north  of  Safed  an<l  west  of 
the  lake  of  el-IIuleh,  usually  identified  with  the  Waters 
ofTMerom.  The  Targum  gives  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
name  mishor  agrfuniyd,  **the  plain  of  the  swamp;"  and 
in  the  well-known  passage  of  the  Talmud  (3feffiUiih  Je- 
rusk,  ch.  i)  which  contains  a  list  of  several  of  the  towns 
of  (ralilee  with  their  then  identifications,  the  equivalent 
for  "  Eion  (or  Aijalon)  be-Zaannaim"  is  Agniya  hak'ko' 
fhjth.  Afjne  apiiears  to  signify  a  swamp,  and  can  hard- 
ly refer  to  anything  but  the  marsh  which  bortlers  the 
lake  of  lluleh  on  the  north  side,  and  which  was  proba- 
bly more  extensive  in  the  time  of  Deborah  than  it  now 
is.  See  Merom.  On  the  other  hand.  Prof.  Stanley  has 
pointed  out  {Jewish  Church,  p.  324;  /xxxjlifies,  p.  197) 
how  appn)priate  a  situation  for  this  memorable  tree  is 
afforded  by  "a  green  plain  .  .  .  studdeti  with  massive 
terebinths,"  which  adjoins  on  the  south  the  plain  con- 
taining the  remains  of  Kedesh.  The  whole  of  this  up- 
land country  is  more  or  less  rich  in  terebinths.  One 
such,  larger  than  usual,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Sejar 
em-Afessitiht  is  marked  on  the  map  of  Van  de  Veldci  as 
six  miles  north-west  of  Kedea.  The  name  Zaanaim, 
which  appears  to  signify  "  remorings  "  (as  if  a  camping- 
ground),  has  passed  away — at  least  no  trace  of  it  has 
yet  been  discovered  (  Porter,  Haudbooky  p.  444 ;  Van  de 
Velde,  Travelsy  ii,  418).  *♦  Fn»m  the  identity  of  significa- 
tir>n,  it  has  been  conjecture<l  to  be  Bfgsun,  a  little  east 
of  Tabor.  In  this  plain  the  black  tents  of  the  Bedawin, 
the  m(Mleni  Kenites,  may  constantly  be  seen"  (Tristram, 
liible  Plficfs^  p.  278).     See  Zaanannim. 

Za'ftnan  (Heb.  Tsaanau,  13 XS;  Sept.  ^^i^raof); 
Vulg.  lit  exitu)j  a  place  named  by  Micah  (i,  11)  in  his 
address  to  the  towns  of  the  Shef^lah.  This  sentence, 
like  others  of  the  same  passage,  contains  a  play  of  words 
founded  on  the  meaning  (or  on  a  possible  meaning) 
of  the  name  Zaanan,  as  derived  from  t/atsdf  to  go 
forth :  *'  The  inhabitress  of  Tsaanan  came  not  forth." 
lioth  Gescnius  and  FUrst,  however,  connect  the  word 
with  "IK!!,  making  it  mean  a  place  abounding  with  (or 
fit  (itr)fiocks.  The  division  of  the  passage  shown  in  the 
Sept.  and  A.  V.,  by  which  Zaanan  is  connected  with 
Beth-ezel,  is  now  generally  recognised  as  inaccurate.  It 
is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  Commen/ary, "  The 
inhabitant  of  Zaanan  came  not  forth.  The  mourning 
of  Beth-ezel  shall  take  from  you  its  standing."  So  also 
Ewald,  De  Wette,  and  Zunz.  The  place  is  doubtless 
identical  with  Zbnan  (q.  v.). 

Zaanan'nim  (Heb.  T»aanwmim\  0*^93:^^ ;  Sept. 
Befftvfivifi  V.  r.  ^ewavin ;  Vulg.  Saantinimif  a  place 
mentioned  only  (in  this  form)  in  Josh,  xix,  83,  and  in 
the  Keri  or  margin  of  Judg.  iv,  11 ;  but  usually  thought 
to  be  the  more  correct  form  of  Ziiamtim  (q.  v.),  which 
occurs  in  the  text  of  the  latter  passage.  It  appears  to 
be  derived  (if  a  Hebrew  word)  from  a  nwit  (")?S.  to  mi' 
grntt)  signifying  to  load  beasts  as  nomads  do  when  they 
change  their  places  of  residence  (fJesenius,  Thesaur.  p. 
1 177).  The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  incorrect :  "  And 
their  coast  was  from  Heleph,./roff»  A  lion  to  Zaanatmim" 
The  Hebrew  is  C^SSr^S  r'^H^,  and  can  only  signify 
•*from  the  oak  of  (or  **in")  Zaanannim"  (see  Keil,  ad 
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loc.;  Reland,  PalauL  p.  717;  Keil  and  Delitzsch.  Oir 
Judg,  iv,  1 1 ;  Porter,  Giant  Cities  ofBashan,  p.  268). 

Za'avan  (Heb.  Tsaavan\  I^^^C,  migraiory: 
ZovKCLfi  V,  r.  'ItaaKdv;  Vulg.  Zavan)^  a  Horite  cltief^ 
tain,  second  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Ezer  ((vfn 
xxxvi,  27 ;  I  Chron.  i,  42, "  Zavan").     B.C  post  11»27. 

Za'bad  (Heb.  Zabad',  ^Z^^gift;  Sept.  Za;3w  v.« 

Zaf^T  or  ZafiaTf  etc),  the  name  of  uteveral  Hebrewj^ 

1.  One  of  David's  warriors,  being  son  of  Nathan  at- 
father  of  Kphlai,  in  the  lineage  of  Sheshan's  daught 
Ahlai  by  the  Egyptian  slave  Jarha  (1  Chron.  ii,  3C. 
xi,  41).'   ac.  104<5. 

2.  An  Ephraimite,  son  of  Tahath  and  father  of  S 
thelah  2  (1  Chron.  vii.  21).    RC  i»ost  1875. 

3.  The  regicide,  son  of  an  Ammonitess  named  Slv 
eath,  who,  in    conjunction  with    Jehozabad.  the 
of  a  Moabitess,  slew  king  Joash,  to  whom  they 
both  household  oflicers,  in  his  bed  (2  Kings  xii,  2.  ^ 
Chron.  xxiv,  25,  26).     In  the  first  of  these  textj«    |^^  . 
called  JozACHAK  (q.  v.).     The  sacred  historian    ^  '* 
not  appear  t«)  reconl  the  mongrel  parentage  of  xhe» 
men  as  suggesting  a  reason  for  their  being  more  easUy 
led  to  this  act.  but  as  indicating  the  sense  which  ira« 
entertained  of  the  enormity  of  «IrMish*s  conduct  that  eren 
they,  though  8er\'ants  to  the  king,  and  though  onh  htir 
Jews  by  birth,  were  led  to  conspire  against  him  "for  the 
blood  of  t  he  sons  of  Jehoiada  t  he  priest."    It  woukl  wtn 
that  their  murderous  act  was  not  abhorred  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  fi>r  Amaziah,  the  son  of  Joash,  <lid  not  venture  to 
call  them  to  account  till  he  felt  himself  well  e^iabMeii 

on  the  throne,  when  they  were  both  put  to  deith  i  i 
Kings  xiv,  5,  6;  2  Chron.  xxv,  3,  4  ).  Joash  had  U^ 
come  unpopular  from  his  idolatries  (xxiv,  18),  his  op- 
pression ( ver.  22),  and,  above  all,  his  calamities  (ver.  23- 
25).  The  assassins  were  both  put  to  death  by  Amaziah. 
but  their  children  were  spared  in  obedience  to  the  law 
of  Moses  (Deut.  xxiv,  16).  The  coincidence  between 
the  names  Ztchariah  and  Jozachar  is  remarkable. 

4.  5,  6.  Three  Israelites, "  sons*'  respectively  of  Zattu 
(Ezra,  X.  27),  Hashum  (x,  33),  and  Ncbo  (x,'  43),  who 
divorced  their  Gentile  wives,  married  after  the  return 
from  Babylon.     B.C.458. 

ZabacUe'an  (Za/3a^aioc),  the  designation  of  an 
Arab  tribe  who  were  attacked  and  spoiled  by  Jonathan, 
on  his  way  back  to  Damascus  from  his  fruitless  punoit 
of  the  army  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace  xii,  81).    Josephii» 
calls  them  Nabataant  {Attt,  xiii,  5,  10),  but  he  w  eri- 
dently  in  error.     Nothing  certain  is  known  of  then. 
Ewald  (Ofsch,  iv,  382)  finds  a  trace  of  their  name  in 
that  of  the  place  Zabda  given  by  Kobinson  in  his  li$t>: 
but  this  is  too  far  south,  between  the  Yarmuk  and  the 
Zerka.     Michaelis  suggests  the  Arab  tribe  Zobeidek; 
but  they  do  not  appear  in  the  necessary*  locality.  Juiu- 
than  had  pursued  the  enemy's  army  as  far  as  the  river 
Eleutherus  (Nahr  el-Kebir),  and  was  on  his  manh  back 
to  Damascus  when  he  attacked  and  plundered  the  Zat»^ 
adsans.     We  must  look  for  them,  therefore,  somewber^^ 
to  the  north-west  of  Damascus.    Accordingly,  on  tt»^ 
road  from  Damascus  to  Baalbek,  at  a  distance  of  eigl » ^ 
and  two-third  hours  (twenty-six  miles)  from  the  fono 
place,  is  the  village  o^  Zebddnyt  standing  at  the  up|t 
end  of  a  plain  of  the  same  name,  which  is  the  ve 
centre  of  Antilibaniis.     The  name  is  poesibly  a  n' 
of  the  ancient  tribe   of  the  Zabadieans.      Acconli*"*^ 
to  Burckhardt  (tSyriOf  p.  8),  the  plain  **  is  about  thr^"^ 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  breadth  and  three  hours 
length ;  it  is  called  A  rd  Zebdetd,  or  the  district  of  Ze''^^ 
dent ;  it  is  watered  by  the  Barrada,  one  of  whose  souro^ 
is  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  by  the  rivulet  called  Maif^ 
Zthdmxy  whose  source  is  in  the  mountain  behind  tbf 
village  of  the  same  name."     The  ]>lain  is  "  limited  <» 
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one  side  by  the  eastern  part  of  the  Antiltbanas,  called 
here  Jebel  Zebdenl.  The  village  is  of  considerable 
size,  containing  nearly  3000  inhabitants,  who  breed  cat* 
tie  and  the  silkworm,  and  have  some  dyeing-houses" 
(tUdL).  Not  far  from  Zebdany,  on  the  western  slopes 
of  Antilibanus,  is  another  village  called  Kefr  Zfbad, 
which  again  seems  to  point  to  this  as  the  district  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Zabadieans. 

Zabadai'as  (jLafia^aiaq),  the  Greek  form  (1  Esdr. 
ix,  85)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  x,  43)  Zabad  (q.  v.). 

Zab'bai  (  Heb.  Zabbay\  "^at  [prob.  an  error  for 
■»5t,  ZaJdcay']\  Sept.  Za/dov;  Vulg.  Zaibai  and 
Zacha%\  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  The  father  of  Bamch,  which  latter  repaired  part 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  iii, 
20).  B.C.  ante  446.  He  is  perhaps  the  same  with 
Zaccai  (q.  V.)  of  Ezra  ii,  9. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Bebai.  who  divorced  his  Gentile 
wife  married  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  28). 
RC.458. 

Zab'bnd  (Heb.  Zabbud\  IJiaj  [prob.  an  error  for 
•l^ST,  Zakkur,  as  in  the  marg.] ;  Sept.  ZajiovS),  a  "  son" 
of  Bigvai  who  retumetl  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra 
viii,  14).     aa  459.     See  Zaccur. 

ZabdSD'fia  (Za^atoc)*  the  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  ix, 
21)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  x,  20)  Zkbadiah  (q.  v.). 

Zab'di  (Heb.  Zabdi%  '^'naT,  my  gift;  Sept.  Za/3^i, 
Za/3pi,  Zrtfi/3pi,  etc;  Vulg.  ZabcU,  Zabdias),  the  name 
of  several  Hebrews. 

1.  Son  of  Zerah  and  father  of  Carmi  the  son  of  Achan 
of  the  tribe  of  Jndah  (Josh,  vii,  1, 17, 18).  RC.  ante 
1618. 

2.  Third  named  of  the  nine  sons  of  Shirohi  (Shimei) 
the  Benjamite  (1  Chron.  viii,  19).     KC^.  cir.  1612. 

3.  A  Shiphmite  ( i.  e.  inhabiunt  of  Shepham  ),  Da- 
vid's oommissarv  of  vineyards  and  wine-cellars  (1  Chron. 
xxvii,  27).     RC.  1043. 

4.  An  Asaphite,  father  of  Micha  and  grandfather  of 
Mattaniah  (Neh.  xi,  17) ;  elsewhere  called  Zaccuk  (xii, 
86)  and  Zichri  (1  Chron.  ix,  15).     B.C.  ante  446. 

Zab'dlel  (Heb.  ZabdUV,  bK'^?3T,^yi  of  God),  the 
name  of  three  Jews  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test  and 
Apocrypha. 

1.  (Sept.  Za/S^t^X.)  The  father  of  Jashobeam,  the 
chief  of  David*s  warriors  (1  QShmn,  xxvii,  2).  B.C.  ante 
1046. 

2.  (Sept  ZoypifiK  v.  r.  Ba^t^X.)  Son  of  Haggedolim 
(**  one  of  the  great  men**)  and  overeeer  of  128  of  the  cap- 
tives returned  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi,  14).     B.C  459. 

3.  (Sept  Za^^i^X;  Josephos,  Zaj3i|Xoc;  Vnlg.  Zab- 
dieL)  An  Arabian  chieftain  who  pat  Alexander  Balas 
to  death  (1  Mace  xi,  17 ;  Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  4, 8).  Ac- 
oording  to  Diodorus,  Balas  was  murdered  by  two  of  the 
officers  who  accompanied  him  (MuUer,  Fragm,  HiaL  ii, 
16). 

Zabriskie,  John  Lansing,  a  venerated  clergyman 
of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America,  was  bom 
in  1779  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege in  1797,  studied  theology  under  Dr.  Theodoric 
Romeyn,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  Albany  in 
1800.  His  first  settlement  was  in  the  united  churches 
of  Greenbush  and  WynantskiU,  near  Albany,  in  1800- 
11.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  Hillsborough  (or 
Millstone),  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  he  minis- 
tered until  his  death,  in  1850.  His  pulpit  and  paro- 
chial labors  were  said  to  be  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  minister  of  the  region.  He  was  a  judicious,  sen- 
sible, wise  man ;  an  excellent  "  old-fashioned''  preacher; 
evangelical,  earnest,  and  practical ;  a  father  to  his  peo- 
ple, and  venerated  by  the  ministry.  His  career  was 
qaietly  useful,  his  character  unspotted  by  the  world, 
and  his  memory  is  cherished  among  the  godly  people 
of  his  large  and  important  charge,  upon  whom  he  left 


the  permanent  stamp  of  his  faithful  teachings.  \\n 
was  in  person  short  and  stout,  with  a  large  head  and 
face,  genial  in  expression,  and  easy  in  his  manners. 
With  all  his  habitual  gravity  and  professional  air,  at 
times  *'  in  his  social  intercourse  he  would  astoniith  and 
excite  you  by  his  wit,  his  sarcasm,  and  even  drollery.'* 
His  talents  were  good,  and  his  attainments  in  the  old 
theology  were  respectable.  He  knew  the  Gospel,  and 
felt  it  and  preached  it  with  clearness,  zeal,  and  often, 
with  great  power  of  immediate  impression.  See  C<)r- 
win,  Afaniial  of  the  Rff,  Church  in  America^  p.  277, 278, 
(W.  J.  K.  T.) 

Za'bud  (Heb.  Zabud\  1!iaj,ir»rCTi;  Sept  Zafiov^ 
V.  r.  Za/3/3oiJ'^),  son  of  Nathan  the  prophet  (1  Kings  iv,. 
5).  B.C.  1012.  He  is  described  as  a  priest  (A.  V. "  prin- 
cipal officer"),  and  as  holding  at  the  court  of  Solomon 
the  confidential  post  of  "  king's  friend,"  which  had  been 
occupied  by  Hushai  the  Archite  during  the  rei^n  of  Da- 
vid (2  Sara.  XV,  37;  xvi,  16;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  33).  This- 
position,  if  it  were  an  official  one,  was  evidently  distinct 
from  that  of  counsellor,  occupied  by  Ahithophel  under 
David,  and  had  more  of  the  character  of  private  friend- 
ship about  it,  for  Absalom  conversely  calls  David  the 
"friend"  of  Hushai  (2  Sam.  xvi,  17).  Azariah,  another 
son  of  Nathan,  was  "'over  all  the  (household)  officers'* 
of  king  Solomon;  and  their  advancement  may  doiibtles» 
be  ascribed  not  only  to  the  young  king's  respect  for  the 
venerable  prophet,  who  had  been  his  instructor,  but  to 
the  friendship  he  had  contracted  with  his  sons  during 
the  course  of  education.  The  office,  or  rather  honor,  of 
**  friend  of  the  king*'  we  find  in  all  the  despotic  govern- 
ments of  the  East  It  gives  high  power,  without  the 
public  responsibility  which  the  holding  of  a  regular  of- 
fice in  the  State  necessarily  imposes.  It  implies  the 
possession  of  the  utmost  confidence  of,  and  familiar 
intercourse  with,  the  monarch,  to  whose  person  **  the 
friend"  at  all  times  has  access,  and  whose  infiuence  is 
therefore  often  far  greater,  even  in  matters  of  state,  thai^ 
that  of  the  recognised  ministers  of  government.  In  the 
Vat  MS.  of  the  Sept  the  word  "priest**  is  omitted,  and 
in  the  Arabic  of  the  London  Polyglot  it  is  referred  to 
Nathan.  The  Peshito-Svriac  and  several  Hebrew  MS8. 
for  "  Zabud"  read  "  Zaccur."  The  same  occurs  in  the 
case  of  Zabbuu. 

Zab'nlon  (Za/3ovX(Mv),  the  Greek  form  (Matt  iv, 
13, 15 ;  Rev.  vii,  8)  of  the  Heb.  name  Zebulun  (q.  v.). 

Zac'cai  (  Heb.  Zakkay%  "^ST,  pure ;  Sept  ZaK^af 
V.  r.  Za«r^ot;),  the  ancestor  of  760  of  the  Israelites  who 
returned  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  9;  Neh.  vii,  14).  B.CI 
ante  536.     See  also  Zabbai  ;  Zacch^us. 

Zacchae'tia  (Zaicxaioc,  for  the  Heb.  Zaccai  [q.  v.]X 
the  name  of  two  Jews,  mentioned  the  one  in  the  Apocry- 
pha, and  the  other  in  the  New  Test 

1.  An  officer  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  left  with  two  oth- 
ers to  besiege  the  citadel  of  Zion  (2  Mace,  x,  19).  Gro- 
tius,  from  a  mistaken  reference  to  1  Mace,  v,  56,  wishes 
to  read  teal  rhv  rov  Zaxf^^piov, 

2.  The  name  of  a  tax-collector  near  Jericho,  who, 
being  short  in  stature,  climbed  up  into  a  sycamore- 
tree,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Jesus  as  he  passed 
through  that  place.  Lnke  only  has  related  the  inci- 
dent (xix,  1-10).  Zacchicus  was  a  Jew,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  his  name  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Sav- 
iour speaks  of  him  expressly  as  "a  son  of  Abraham*' 
(vioc  'A(3panft).  So  the  latter  expression  should  be 
nnderstood,  and  not  in  a  spiritual  sense ;  for  it  was  ev- 
idently meant  to  assert  that  he  was  one  of  the  chosen 
race,  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  of  some  of  his  coun- 
trymen that  his  office  under  the  Roman  governmeni 
made  him  an  alien  and  outcast  from  the  privileges  of 
the  Israelite.  The  term  which  designates  this  officii 
(apxiTiXutvfjQ)  is  unusual,  but  describes  him,  no  douU^ 
as  the  superintendent  of  customs  or  tribute  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Jericho,  where  he  lived,  as  one  having  a  com- 
mission from  his  Roman  principal  (manceps,ptMicamut) 
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to  collect  the  imposts  levied  on  the  Jews  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  who  in  the  execution  of  that  trust  employed 
subalterns  (^the  ordinary  rtXutvai),  who  were  accounta- 
ble to  him,  as  he  in  turn  was  accountable  to  his  superi- 
or, whether  he  resided  at  Rome,  as  was  more  commonly 
the  case,  or  in  the  province  itself.   See  Publican.    The 
-office  must  have  been  a  lucrative  one  in  such  a  region, 
■and  it  in  not  strange  that  Zacchaeus  is  mentioned  by 
the  evangelist  as  a  rich  man  (o»Vof  ^v  irXovmo^). 
Jose|)hus  states  (J n/.  xv,  4, 2)  that  the  palm-groves  of 
Jerioho  and  its  gardens  «>f  balsam  were  given  as  a  iwmrce 
of  revenue  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  and,  on  account  of 
their  value,  were  afterwards  redeemed  by  Herod  the 
Oreat  for  his  own  benefit.     The  sycamore -tree  is  no 
longer  found  in  that  neighborhood  (Robinson,  BibL  Res. 
i,  559) ;  but  no  one  should  be  surprised  at  this,  since 
"  even  the  solitary  relic  of  the  palm-forest,  seen  as  late 
as  1838'* — which  existed  near  Jericho,  has  now  disap- 
peared (Stanley,  i^itiai  and  PaL  p.  307),     The  eager- 
ness of  Zacch»u8  to  behold  Jesus  indicates  a  deeper 
interest  than  that  of  mere  curiosity.     He  must  have 
had  some  knowledge,  by  report  at  least,  <»f  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  his  wonder-working  power, 
jind  could  thus  have  been  awakened  to  some  just  relig- 
ious feeling,  which  would  make  him  the  more  anxious 
to  see  the  announcer  of  the  good  tidings,  so  important 
to  men  as  sinners.     The  readiness  of  Christ  to  take  up 
his  abode  with  him,  and  his  declaration  that  "salva- 
tion" had  that  day  come  to  the  house  of  his  entertain- 
•er,  prove  sufficiently  that  "  He  who  knows  what  is  in 
man'*  perceived  in  him  a  religious  susceptibility  which 
iitted  him  to  be  the  recipient  of  spiritual  blessings. 
Reflection  upon  his  conduct  on  the  part  of  Zacchieus 
himself  appears  to  have  revealed  to  him  deficiencies 
which  disturbed  his  conscience,  and  he  was  ready,  on 
l»eing  instructed  more  fully  in  regard  to  the  way  of 
life,  to  engage  to  "  restore  fourfold**  for  the  illegal  exr 
actions  of  which  he  would  not  venture  to  deny  (ft 
TivoQ  Tt   tcruKoipdvTTiffa)  that  he   might  have  been 
guilty.     At  all  events,  he  had  not  lived  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  overcome  the  prejudice  which  the  Jews  en- 
tertaineil  against  individuals  of  his  class,  and  their  cen- 
eure  fell  on  him  as  well  as  on  Christ  when  they  de- 
«lared  that  the  latter  had  not  scorned  to  avail  himself 
of  the  hospitality  of  "  a  man  that  was  a  sinner.**     The 
Saviour  spent  the  night  probably  (/idi/cri,  ver.  5,  and 
xuraXiVai,  ver.  7,  are  the  terms  used)  in  the  house  of 
Zacchieus,  and  the  next  day  pursued  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem.     He  was  in  the  caravan  from  Galilee,  which 
was  going  up  thither  to  keep  the  Passover,     The  en- 
tire «k«ene  is  well  illustrated  by  Oosterzee  (Lange,  hUtfl- 
trerkf  iii,  28ft), 

We  read  in  the  Rabbinic  writings  also  of  a  Zacchce- 
as  wh(/  lived  at  Jericho  at  this  same  period,  well  known 
j>n  his  uwn  account,  and  especially'  as  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  rabbi  Jocbanan  bcn-Zachai  (see  Sepp, 
Ltfbfn  JesUj  iii,  166).  This  person  may  have  been  re- 
lated to  the  Zacchnus  named  in  the  sacred  narrative. 
The  family  of  the  Zacchsei  was  an  ancient  one,  as  well 
as  very  numen>us.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  books 
of  £zr&  (ii,  9)  and  Nehemiah  (vii,  14)  as  among  those 
who  n.'tumed  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  under 
7erubl>ribel,  when  their  number  amounted  to  seven 
hundred  and  sixty.  For  the  modem  traditions  re- 
spectnig  Zacclwus*s  house,  see  Robinson  {BUU,  Res,  ii, 
^543).  According  to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  Zacchieus 
eventually  l)ecame  bishop  of  Oesarea  in  Palestine 
{Const,  Sat,  Apost.  vii,  46;  comp.  Clement,  Recofftu  iii, 
65  sq.).  See  Stureml)erg,  Zacchaus  liiustratus^  in  the 
iSynAoL  Duisb. ;  Kresse,  De  Sycantoro  Zacchofi  (Lips. 
1C94) ;  Crossman,  Hist,  of  Zacchceus  (Lond.  1854);  and 
the  literature  referred  to  by  Darling,  Cydup.  Bibliog. 
col.  1031,  1032.     See  Jesus  Christ. 

Zac'chur  or  Zac'cur  (Heb.  Zakhir\  *l1St,  mind- 
ful;  Sept.  'laKxovp  v.  r.  ZoKovp  or  Zaicx<up),  the  name 
of  several  Hebrews.     See  Zabbud. 


1.  A  Simeonite,  son  of  Hamuel  and  father  of  lU 
Shimei  whose  posterity  became  nuuerous  (1  Chroo.  it, 
26,  A.  V."Zacchur**>  *  KC  considerably  ante  1612. 

2.  The  father  of  Shimea,  which  latter  was  the  Reu- 
benite  "  spy''  sent  out  to  explore  Canaan  the  second  time 
(Numb,  xiii,  4).     B.C.  ante  1618. 

3.  A  Levite,  third  named  of  the  four  **  sons  of  Merui 
by  Jaaziah*'  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  27).     B.C.  1043. 

4.  First  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Asaph  as  Leriticil 
musicians  in  the  arrangement  of  David  (1  Chron.  zxv^„^ 
2, 10 ;  Neh.  xii.  35).     RC.  1043. 

5.  Son  of  Imri  and  builder  of  part  of  the  wall  of  Je-^.^. 
rusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii,  2).     B.C  446. 

6.  Son  of  Bf  attaniah  and  father  of  the  Hanan  wb< 
Nehemiah  appointed  to  distribute  the  treasures  (Nel 
xiii,  13).     B.C.  ante  410. 

7.  A  Levite  who  signed  the  sacred  covenant 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  12).     RC.  410. 

Zacharm,  (iOtthilp  TRAUGorr.a  (verman  theo^ 
gian,  was  born  at  Tauchardt,  in  Thuringia,  in  1729, 
studied  at  K<»nigst>erg  and  Halle,  being  the  pupil, 
ciate,  and  amanuensis  in  the  latter  place  of  the  lei 
ed  Baumgarten.     He  was  called  in  1760  to  the  n^^T 
founded  University  of  DtUzow,  in  1766  to  <iottii^^^ 
and  in  1776  to  Kiel,  where  he  died  two  yean*  aftenr  ^JJ"^ 
His  reputation  as  a  scholar  rests  principally  ^P^\^^ 
Biblische  Theologie^  oder  Vnttrsuchung  des  Gnmd^^  ^ 
romehmsten  hiblischen  I^hren  (  1771-76,  4  pts.,  3  g^^^ 
tions,  with  SuppL  by  Volborih  [1786]).     The  work  ocw 
copied  the  supranaturalistic  ground  held  by  Baua^np. 
ten,  professing  a  belief  in  revelation  and  miracleti,  but 
applying  the  historiciHcritical  method  of  interprptatioo 
to  the  proofs  deduce<l  from  Scripture,  and  either  elimJ. 
nating  them  altogether  or  depriving  them  of  any  con- 
siderable force.     The  end  of  the  divine  economv  of 

• 

redemption  is  represented  as  lieing  the  bleMvdmM 
which  Christ  will  bestow,  which  consists  in  the  fniiti 
of  his  atonement.  The  necessitv  for  an  atoneroHit 
is,  however,  said  to  conflict  with  the  idea  of  ihe  free- 
dom of  the  divine  will.  A  progressive  cctmoroy  <«f 
grace  is  spoken  of,  but  is  shown  in  its  ourwsni  mani- 
festations in  the  mere  enumeration  of  historical  event* 
only.  It  is  said  to  have  been  God*8  first  design  to  e«> 
tablish  faith  in  the  true  God,  and  to  reveal  nothing  re- 
s|)ecting  Christ  until  the  truth  respecting  God  should 
have  been  sufficiently  impressed  on  the  minds  of  men. 
The  work  evidently  does  not  deserve  the  enconiinms 
bestowed  on  it  by  Nitzsch,  Schenkel,  etc.  Zachariil 
published,  besides,  paraphrastic  expositions  of  the  epif- 
tles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Epbemoi^ 
Colossians,  Thessalonians,  Hebrews,  etc.,  which  were  fa- 
vorably received  and  repeatedly  published.  See  TbieHi 
GeUhrtengesch,  der  Unwersitdt  Kiel,  pt.  ii :  Dorinf;,  Dk 
yelehriea  Theologen  DeutscAlands,  pt.  ir;  Schenkel,  id 
Stud,  u,  Kt^.  {Anfgabe  der  BiU,  TheoL),  1862,  Ka  1; 
Herzog,  Real-Encykhp,  s.  v. 

Zachari'ah  ( a,  2  Kings  xiv,  29 ;  xv,  8,  11 ;  ^  2 
Kings  xviii,  2).     See  Zeciiariah. 

Zachari'as  {ZaxapiaQ\  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Heb.  name  Zeckariah ;  applied  to  several  men  in  the 
Apocrypha  and  New  Test.,  liesides  those  mentioned  iiw 
the  Old  TesL :  the  priest  in  Joeiah*s  reign  (1  £sdr.i,8)p  -^ 
the  lesser  prophet  (  vi,  1 ;  vij,  3),  the  adviser  of 
(viii,  44;   comp.  Ezra  viii,  16),  the  "s«»n**  of  I*h».- 
roeh  (1  £^r.  viii,  30;  comp.  Ezra  viii,  3).  the  "son* 
Bebai  (1  Esdr.  viii,  37 ;  comp.  Ezra  viii,  11),  a  **soir 
Elaro  (1  Esdr.  ix,  27 ;  comp.  Ezra  x,  26),  and  one  (1  Esd^^ 
i,  16)  who  is  properly  called  Ueman  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  15) 
and  another  {iMpaiaq,  1  Esdr.  v,  8)  properly  called  Ata 
riah,  or  Serai<ih  (Ezra  ii,  2;  Neb.  vii,  7). 

1.  Son  of  Barachias,  who,  our  Lord  says,  was  slain  b^ 
the  Jews  between  the  altar  and  the  Temple  (Matt,  xxiii 
86;  Luke  xi,  61).     There  has  be^i  much  dispute  wh^ 
this  Zacharias  was.    There  is  no  reason  to  identify 
with  the  Zechariah  son  of  Jeberechiah  mentioned  in  Ii 
viii,  2.   It  is  singular  that  Joscphus  ( IVart  iv,  6, 4) 
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(tons  another  Zacharias,  son  of  Baruch,  who  was  slain  by  Zach'aiy  (^Zacharitu\  a  mode  of  Anglicizing  (2 

(he  Jews  in  the  Tem[)le  shortly  before  the  last  siege  of  Esdr.  i,  40)  the  name  of  the  pro|>het  Zechariail 

Jerusalem  began  (see  Whiston's  note,  ad  loc. ).     From  Za'cher  (Heb.  Ze'ker,  nST,  in  pause  Za'ker,  I3t, 

the  time  of  Orige.1  who  relates  that  the  father  of  John  ,„^^;    ^      ,^„      .    ^^  ,^  Za^xorp),  last  named  of 

the  Baptist  was  k.Ued  in  the  Temple,  many  of  the  Creek  ^^^  ^^^^  eons  of  Jehiel  the  founder^f  Gibeon,  by  hU  wife 

fathers  have  mainuuned  that  this  IS  the  person  to  w^^^  Maachah  (1  Chron.  viii,  31) ;  elsewhere  (ix,  87)  called 

our  Lord  refers.     The  name  of  the  father  of  Zachanaa  ZechariahiQ  v )           ^     ' »                    \--»     / 

not    being  mentioned  by  Luke,  some  unwarrantably  ^^* 

suppose  that  the  name  of  Barachias  crept  into  the  text  Za'dok  (Heb.  Tsadnk',  pil^,  rigkUwu;  SepL  Za- 

of  Matthew  from  a  marginal  gloes,  a  confusion  hav-  ^imc  v.  r.  £ad^ovtf,  Sla^iuK,  etc.;  Josephns  Za^wcoci  ^n/* 

ing  been  made  between  Zachariaa,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  vii,  2,  2,  etc  ),  the  name  of  several  Hebrews,  and  one 

And  Zacharias  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Baraohias  (Bere-  that  also  appears  oocasionally  in  the  post^Biblical  his- 

chiah).     There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  allu-  u»ry.     The  associate  of  Judah  the  Gaulonite,  the  well- 

aion  is  to  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  known  leader  of  the  agitation  against  the  census  of 

20, 21).     As  the  book  of  Chronidea— in  which  the  mur-  Quirinus,  was  a  certain  Pharisee  named  Zadok  (Jose- 

der  of  this  Zechariah  occurs — closes  the  Hebrew  canon,  phus,  A  nt.  xviii,  1, 1 ),  and  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees  (q.  v.) 

this  assassination  was  the  last  of  the  murders  of  rigbte-  is  reputed  to  have  derived  both  its  name  and  origin  from 

<ous  men  recorded  in  the  Bible,  just  as  that  of  Abel  was  a  person  of  the  same  name,  a  disciple  of  Antigonus  of 

the  first  (see  Kenan,  Vie  de  JituSf  p.  8d3).     See  Zbciia-  Soho.     (See  Lightfoot,  Hebr,  amd  Talm,  /Cxerc,  on  Matt. 

aiAH.                                                 '  iii,8;  Renan.Mir  cfe  Jmdw,  p.216.)    A '*8adnc"  (£frtiui«c) 

2.  Father  of  Joseph,  a  leader  in  the  first  campaign  of  finally  occurs  in  our  Saviour's  genealogy  (Matt,  i,  14). 
:tbe  Maocabean  war  (1  Mace  v,  18,  5d-62).  It  is,  moreover,  worth  noticing  that  the  New-Test.  name 

3.  Father  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i,  5,  etc).    B.C.  Jiutus  (  Acu  i,  23;  xviii,  7;  Col.  iv,  11 )  is  the  literal 
4mte  8.  translation  of  Zadok.     Zedekiah,  Jehozadak,  may  like* 

Zaoharias.  pope  from  A.D.  741  to  762.   He  induced  '^*!?  ^r<"?^!!^;.K  .nH  «««  ^f  tK«  tw^  nhiof  nrJ«.»M  in 

^.     w      u  _j  !_•      T    •-.         1  ^        ^       »u      •»•     »  L  1.  Son  of  Abitub,  and  one  of  the  two  cbiei  pnests  in 

the  I*mb«d  tang  Luitprmd  to  ratore  the  c.t.e.uken  D.vid^  Abuthar  (q.  v.)  beinR  the  other. 

M°  ^ '"  .f  • .    ?"•  ."r'  "  T'  •*"       r"a  -"*•"*  B-C.  1028.     Zadok  was  of  the  bou«  of  Eleaaar  the  son 

and  subsequently  to  desist  from  the  siege  of  Kavenna  - .         /« nu            •     ox   'pv.  is    <.        .•       eu-     •  ' 

.       *         II  .1    *     •»       .1       r        .u             u  .  of  Aaron  (1  Chron.  XXI  v,  8).  rhennit  mention  of  him  is  in 

«>d  restore  all  the  temu.17  taken  from  the  exarchate.  ^                      'J       ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^j^^  ^^..^ 

He  wa.  equally  .ucce«ful  .1,  .nfluencing  Luitpraiid.  .mebn,.,,  ifrer  Saul',  death,  with  iweiitv-two  capuint 

successor,  Kachis,  as  respects  the  interruption  of  his  con-  rw   r  ..u    •  i              a              .1    ^:»il    •      v.      i--.j 

,       *j        ^        -j.u*              u      ju-  of  his  fathers  house,  and  apparently  with  nine  hundred 

quests,  and  even  received  that  monarch  and  his  queen  ^aoim^  o-/^         oc  o-\      it    I    »u-    »•—     •» 

J  J       Wa     •  a.    .u           i_     fw     1         /TJo\    f.  mett  (4600-3/00,  vcr.  26, 27).     Up  to  this  time,  it  may 

And  daughter  into  the  number  of  his  clergy  (749)  after  ^  5^^;;^^,^  l^e  1,,^  adhered  to  the  house  of  SauL    But 

theirabdication  of  the  throne.    He  also  consecrated  Car^  .         r   ^u  u'   aj  r^    a    r«     •  1         •     •  1  n       -mx.  . 

1           *    av     1    •    I    m^ /-«T\      u       I  '  ^  „u    n  henceforth  his  ndelitv  to  David  was  inviolable.     When 

loman  to  the  dencal  office  (/ 47).     He  advised  the  By-    .t     ,  1.   1     *j  rk     •  t  a^A  r t^      -1^ "y- 

.^                  a    -^  I  ^  .u    •      •  Absalom  revolted,  and  David  fled  from  Jerusalem,  Za- 

zantine  emperor  Copronymus  to  replace  rhe  images  in  .  ,             ,.          '     .       u.._:nir  the  ark  acoomn^ied 

the  churches.     Boniface,  the  apostle  to  the  Germans,  't-          a-!             1      •  ?t  T*^i     arkaccompaniea 

-       J  •    v    u    •                    *•        1    ui            e  .V.  bim,  and  it  was  only  at  the  king's  express  command 

found  in  Zachanas  an  energetic  and  able  manager  of  the  ^.     '  ^.          ^        ^  I     1         1            1  u            «l 

^     exi             I  u           u-          »•    .w     I      *•  that  thev  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  became  the  me- 

interests  of  Rome,  and  became  his  agent  in  the  elevation  ..         ^'              •.•!,..         \u    i  •          a  u    u  • 

r  ^u    rn    I     '     •      A        ..        Tu-Lii            A  dium  of  communication  between  the  king  and  11  ushai 

of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.     Zachanas  held  a  synod  ^.      ..•^/ac                   -x      ixru       au    i 

-.«     a      u-  w  fl/w       •      u«  u                           .       J  the  Arohite  (2  Sam.  xv,  xvii ).     When  Absalom  was 

in  743  at  which  fifty-nine  bishops  were  present,  and  .     .  «.  .   ^    .  Abiathir  were  the  nersona  who  ner- 

which  dealt  with  questions  of  discipUne.    He  trmnsUted  "^^ITT^  f,         r  1  Tk  .    •     -.  ^?^^t  7      T 

^.      ri-  f           */>            *w   /I      a  •  a    r^ 1.      A  suaded  the  elders  of  Judah  to  invite  David  to  return 

the  7>w%ii«  of  Gregory  the  (Jreat  into  Greek,  and  pur-  ,    .          .      ,„.        Adoniiah  in  David's  old  ntte  set 

<:hase<l  the  liberty  of  many  sla%'es  destined  by  the  Ve-  ^  '"^  ".  >     ^^  Tu^      ^     *  Jlli    1    u      a\V^\u 

r     Kf  •    '  ti     1  »'  D     ^    D    4-j:         %f  up  for  king,  and  had  persuaded  Joab  and  Abiathar 

netians  for  Africa.  SeeJane,/?«t9M/a/'on/tnct<''>;  Migne,  ^y       •....•u-        -*'»ii-              «.       1       1 

„  .     ,    .    ^       ort    „f..  ,     .  ^    ,  /,.,    "^    „   \'   ^   e  the  pnest  to  join  his  partv,  Zadok  was  unmoved,  and 

/'ri/ro/o/ZM',  torn.  89;  Wllrtwein  and  Giles,  collections  of  ^     ,      j.     n-j*'        -aci—      *ui- 

-D     -r     »   1  a.        as  D    -r  rk         yf      i   io.it\       i  •  was  employed  by  David  to  anoint  Solomon  to  be  king 

Boniface  A  letters,  <.V^.&ont/.  Qj>«ra  (Lond.  1845),  vol  1;  .     ..    '    "^     •  ,  ir-        -x      1?      av    a^  i*a     u 

Herzo     Re  InF      kloo  a  •  °      **  "^™  ^     Kings  i).     For  this  fidelity  he  was 

"g»      "     .ncyiuop.     \ .  rewarded  by  Solomon,  who  **  thrust  out  Abiathar  from 

Zacharias,  Daniel,  D.D.f  an  esteemed  minister  of  being  priest  unto  the  Lord,"  and  **put  in  Zadok  the 
the  German  Reformed  Church,  was  bom  in  WashingtOD  priest'*  in  his  room  (ii,  27, 35).  From  this  time,  how- 
County,  Md.,  Jan.  14,  18(M>.  He  imited  with  the  Church  ever,  we  hear  little  of  him.  It  is  said  in  general  terms, 
under  the  Kev.  James  Kom  Keily,  and  soon  afterwanls  in  the  enumeration  of  .Solomon's  officers  of  state,  that 
commenced  his  classical  studies,  preparatory*  to  the  min-  Zadok  was  the  priest  (iv,4;  1  Chron.  xxix,22),  but  no 
iiirry.  at  the  Hagerstown  Academy,  and  finished  the  same  single  act  of  his  is  mentioned.  Even  in  the  detailed 
in  Oanonsburg,  Pa.  Subsequently  he  entered  the  Semi-  account  of  the  building  and  dedication  of  Solomon's 
nary  of  the  Reformed  Church,  then  located  in  Carlisle,  Temple  his  name  does  not  occur,  though  Joeephus  says 
where  he  completed  his  theological  course  under  the  that  '^Sadoc  the  high-priest  was  the  first  high-priest 
Kev.  Lewis  Mayer,  D.D.  He  was  licensed  and  ordained  of  the  Temple  which  Solomon  built"  (Ant,  x,  8, 6).  In 
in  1828,  and  located  in  York  County.  In  1830  he  took  2  Sam.  xv,  27  Zadok  is  named  a  seer;  but  we  have  no 
charge  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Harrisburg,  where  he  further  or  more  particular  information  as  to  the  revela- 
continued  to  labor  until  1835,  when  he  removed  to  Fred-  tions  which  were  granted  to  him.  See  Prikst. 
erick  City,  Md.  Here  he  labored  with  great  acceptance  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  the  high-priest- 
and  success  to  the  close  of  his  long  and  useful  life.  He  hood  passed  out  of  the  line  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of 
died  March  31, 1873.  Dr.  Zacharias  was  a  man  of  supe*  Eleazar,  who  was  the  elder  son  of  Aaron,  into  the  line 
rior  natural  endowments,  high  culture,  amiable  <lispo-  of  Eli,  who  was  descended  from  Ithamar,  Aaron's  young- 
«ition,  and  more  than  ordinary  pulpit  abilities.  *'  Few  er  son ;  but  we  do  know  the  doom  pronounced  by  Jeho- 
men  have  been  so  loved  by  their  congregations,  or  have  vah,  that  the  unworthy  house  of  Eli  should  be  dispoe- 
ao  grown  into  the  affections  of  the  community  in  which  sessed.  No  doubt  much  confusion  had  ensued  upon 
they  lived."  As  a  public  speaker  he  was  greatly  atl-  the  death  of  Eli's  two  sons,  and  the  capture  of  the  ark 
mired,  and  universally  esteemed  as  a  most  excellent  by  the  Philistines;  of  this  we  have  abundant  evidence: 
pastor,  genial  companion,  and  trusty  friend.  He  was  (1)  in  the  unsettled  position  of  the  tabernacle,  till  we 
chosen  president  of  the  District  Syno<l  in  1835,  and  of  find  David  honoring  it  at  Gibeon ;  (2)  in  the  want  of 
the  (veneral  Synod  in  1866.  He  aided  materially  in  interest  in  the  ark,  till  he  brought  it  up  to  Mount  Zioii : 
compiling  the  h3nnn-book  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  and  (3)  in  the  absence  of  any  fixed  centre  of  worship, 
also  in  getting  up  its  present  Order  of  Worship,  See  so  that  Samuel  sacrificed  in  different  places,  according 
J85/I  Church  .i/m*.  Afiril  9,  1873.     (D.  Y.  H.)  to  the  irregular  manner  of  that  period  of  transition  in 
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which  he  presided.    Saul  apparently  attempted  to  ex-  that  of  Meshezabeel.    But  if  so,  we  know  that  he  waa 

tirpate  the  high-priestly  house  of  Eli,  on  aoooont  of  not  a  priest,  as  his  name  would  at  first  sight  lead  one  Uk 

what  he  reckoned  the  treason  of  Abimelech  (1  Sam.  suppose,  but  one  of  "the  chief  of  the  people,*"  or  lairy. 

xxii,  17-23),  so  that  only  his  son  Abiathar  escaped ;  With  this  agrees  his  patronymic  Baana,  which  indicates 

and  the  following  chapter  narrates  how  this  young  man  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  for  Baanah,  one  c»f 

came  to  David,  carrying  with  him  the  high-priest*8  David's  mighty  men,  was  a  Netophathite  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 

ephod,  and  how  Jehovah  acknowledged  him  as  the  true  29),  L  e.  of  Netophah,  a  city  of  Judah.     The  men  of 

high-priest,  inquiring  of  God,  on  behalf  of  that  fugitive,  Tekoah,  another  city  of  Judah,  worked  next  to  Zadok. 

who  was  the  true  king  of  Israel    The  only  conjecture  Meshullam  of  the  house  of  Meshezabeel,  who  preceded 

we  feel  disposed  to  make  is  that  king  Saul  may  at  this  him  in  both  lists  (Neh.  iii,  4  and  x,  20,  21)  was  also  of 

urae  have  declared  that  Abiathar  was  an  outlaw,  who  the  tribe  of  Judah  (xi,  24).     Intermarriages  of  the 

bad  forfeited  the  high-priesthood,  and  may  have  de-  priestly  house  with  the  tribe  of  Judah  were  more  fn>> 

clared  that  the  office  reverted  to  the  house  of  Eleazar,  quent  than  with  any  other  tribe, 
to  which  Zadok  belonged ;  there  might  be  a  stroke  of        5.  Son  of  Immer,  a  priest  who  repaired  a  portion  <»f 

policy  in  his  thus  restoring  the  constitution  of  the  the  wall  over  against  his  own  house  (Neh.  iii,  29).    &C. 

priesthood  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  analogous  to  446.     He  belonged  to  the  16th  courae  (1  Chron.  xxir 

his  slaughter  of  the  Gibeonites,  "in  his  zeal  to  the  14),  which  was  one  of  those  that  returned  from  Babyloi 

children  of  Israel  and  Judah**  (2  Sam.  xxi,  2).     If  so,  it  (Ezra  ii,  87). 

is  easy  to  see  how  the  two  rival  royal  houses  had  their       6.  A  scribe,  one  of  the  three  principal  treasurers  a{ 

rival  priestly  houses  too;  and  how,  at  the  end  of  the  pointedby  Nehemiah  (Neh.xiii,  13).   B.C.410.   Hew 

civil  war,  David's  policy  of  gradual  and  amicable  re-  perhaps  identical  with  No.  4  or  5  above, 
construction  would  lead  him  to  acknowledge  both  high-       Za'ham  (Heb.  id.,  DHt,  in  pause  cnt,  rancidiip  o^ 
pnests,  especially  after   Zadok  s   hearty  adhesion  to     -  .  o    *   »»    '  '^  \  '         t  *n''  \  '       t-  i 

D^vid-;  Inlerert.    Perhap..  in  memory  of  hi.  early  mU-  i"^>  ^^  ^"t  T"  '.^'^  "^..^r}"'"}  "'«• 


ly  find  two  priests,  the  high-priest  and  the  second  priest  iCammefU  ad  loc.)  by  M.hath  (Abihail  being  the  moth- 

(2  Kings  XXV,  18),  and  there  does  not  seem  to  have  "  of  the  latter).     B.C.  973. 

beenanygreatdiffcrence  in  their  dignity.   So,  too, Luke        Za'ir  (Ueb.  Ttair%  ■^•^?X,  tmall,  as  often;  Sfpt. 

iii,  2.     Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  of  nearly  equal  dig-  2ia>p;  Vulg.  Seira)^  a  place  named  in  2  Kings  viii,  21. 

nity  (2  Sam.  xv,  86, 36 ;  xix,  11).     Hophni  and  Phine-  in  the  account  of  Joram's  expedition  against  the  Edoin- 

has,  again,  and  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  are  coupled  to-  ites,  as  one  to  which  he  went  with  all  his  chariots, 

gether,  and  seem  to  have  been  holders  of  the  office,  as  it  There  he  and  his  force  appear  to  have  been  surrounded^ 

were,  in  commission.     The  duties  of  the  office,  too,  were,  and  only  to  have  escaped  by  cutting  their  way  through 

in  the  case  ofZadok  and  Abiathar,  divided.  Zadok  min-  in  the  night.     This  U  not,  however,  the  inteVpietatiow 

istered  before  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon  (1  Chron.  xvi,  of  the  Jewish  commentators,  who  take  the  word  S^SWT 


sider  the  office  of  the  priesthood  as  somewhat  of  the  ^»»«.^'*?«  ^"r*"    „^  ^**^*"^r"w-|f"'*J*l!  T"^* 

nature  of  a  corporate  office,  although  some  of  its  func  "^'^^  his  princes   inserted.     This  is  foUowed  by  Jose- 

tions  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  chief  member  of  P*»»»  <  ^  '^'  '^  ^\^  }\    Jhe  omitted  and  inserted  words 

that  corporation;  and  if  so,  it  is  verj-  easv  to  perceive  *»«^^  »  «=^«*'"  similanty  both  m  sound  and  in  thei 

how  superior  abilities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  infancy  or  component  letters,  n^-^r^  and  I'^^JO-CJ ;  and  on  thi 

incapacity,  on  the  other,  might  operate  to  raise  or  de-  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  latter  were  substitute* 

press  the  members  of  this  corporation  respectively.   Za-  for  the  former  either  by  the  error  of  a  copyist  or  in- 

dok  seems  to  have  been  succeeded  in  the  priesthood  by  tentionally,  because  the  name  Zair  was  not  elsewh 

his  son  Azariah  (1  Kings  iv,  2),  strictly  speaking  his  known  (see  Keil,  Comment,  on  2  Kv^  viii,  21 ).     Ot 

son's  son,  if  we  obserA'e  1  Chron.  vi,  8. 9,  and  2  Sam.  xv,  ers,  again,  as  Movers  (Ckromkf  p.  218)    and 

27.    That  it  continued  without  derangement  in  his  fam-  (^Gesch.  iii,  624),  suggest  that  Zair  is  identical  wit 

ily  may  be  inferred  by  the  genealogies,  and  from  the  Zoar  prx  or  "^riX).     Ceruinly  in  the  Middle  Ag- 

incidental  reference  to  **  Azariah,  the  chief  priest,  of  the  ^he  road  bv  which  an  annv  passied  from  Judiea  to  tMte 

house  of  Zadok."  in  Hezekiah'stime  (2Chron.xxxi  10).  ^  f^^^,,    occupied' bv  Edom  Uv  throuRh  the 

The  language  in  Ezck.  xl,  46 ;  xliii,  19 ;  xliv,  16 ;  xlviii,  ^^  ^^.^^  ^J^^^^  believed'to  be Zoar,below  Kerak, « 

11  bears  high  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  pnests,  ^^^^  gouth-east  quarter  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Fulcher,  Ge^a 

the  sons  of  Zadok ;  so  muchso  that  the  prophet  Ukes  j^     ^^^  ^^^  ^  f^^  ^^i^  -^  i„  f^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  i.lentificiK 

no  n.,t.ce  of  any  pnests  besides  them.     See  High-  tion;  but  there  is  noother  sup|x>rt  to  itin  ihcMS.re.d- 

PRiKST.  -,       ^        ,  .1.       -li     ^ .  •      »T  ingseither  of  the  original  or  the  versions.    A  third  con- 

2. 1-ather  of  Jemsha,  who  was  the  wife  of  king  U2>  ,^         grounded  on  the  readings  of  the  Vulg.  (^>,ra) 

Chron  "xx^fn'    KC^'-J  ^"^  xv,  33;  2  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^„.^„  ^^.^,.,.)  .^  ,^.^  y^.^  ^  ^,  ^^^^ 

a  Acconling  to  thc'^nealogy  of  the  high-priests  in  ^»«"  ^^'  ^«'-  C"^"^?)»  ^»»*  «»""''>  '"'^^^i;,*''" '»»«  *^«"«*» 

1  Chron.  vi.  12.  there  was  a  second  Zadok,  son  of  a  sec-  (  Thenius,  Kurzgef,  exeffet.  I/trndb, ).     The  objection  to 

ond  Ahitub,  son  of  Amariah;  and  he  is  there  given  as  ^^is  is  that  the  name  of  Seir  appears  not  to  have  been 

the  father  of  Shallum.     aC.  cir.  700.     He  seems  also  known  to  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings, 
to  be  referred  to  in  ix,  11 ;  Neh.  xi,  11.     Some  critics       Za'laph  (Heb.  TVoZopV,  C)bx,  wotmdf  Sept.  XtXip 

are  dis|)08ed  to  regard  this  name  as  an  inteqiolation  by  v. ,.  s^Xe  and  'EXt^;  Vulg.  5efcpA),  the  father  of  Ha- 

a  copyi«t»8  error;  but  the  person  in  question  seems  to  „^n^  ^j,ich  latter  rebuilt  part  of  the  wall  of  Jenisalem 

be  the  high-priest  called  Uosaiah  in  the  Sed^  Olam,  ^^^  ^^^  j.,j,^  ^^^y^  ^  g^^      j^^  ^„j^  ^ 
and  Odea*  (UCtat)  by  Josephus  (-4 itf.  x,  8, 6).     See        ^  ,,  /„  ^     ^    ,       ,    ,.i^r„     .     . 

High-priest.  Zal'mon  (Heb.   Tsalmon%  V^??*  «*«*;  Sepu 

4.  Son  of  Baana,  who  repaired  a  portion  of  the  wall  2«X/iwv  v.  r.  2*XXw/i,  etc;  Vulg.  Stlmon),  the  name 

in  the  timo  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii,  4).    B.C.  446.    He  is  of  a  man  and  of  a  hill. 

probably  t  tie  same  ns  i«  in  the  list  of  those  that  sealed  the        1.  An  Ahohite,  one  of  David's  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii^ 

oovensiit  in  Neli.  x.  21.  as  in  both  cases  his  name  follows  28).  called  in  the  parallel  paasage  (1  Chron.  xi.29)  lijii 


kich  KennicoU  prefera  {Diurrt.  p.  1B7).    Sec  I  conclimve,  (at  then  may  have  been  parliculu  unri*- 
I  tions  in  the  miDil  of  the  puet  unknown  ro  u*  which  led 

him  lo  prefer  Salmon Smiih.     Ii  ii  perhapn  not  lou 

.    great  a  itrelch  of  fancy  in  this  highly  li((urative  I'uliD 


MUDtain  pn)  or  wooded 

leighborhood  of  Sbecbem,  from  which  Abime- 

hla  people  cut  down  the  houghgwith  which  he 

I  and  hurned  the  Shechemitea  who  had  taken 
the  citadel  (Judg.ix,4B>  The  reading  of  the 
e('Rp^i')  iaremarlubie  both  in  itaelf  and  in 
hat  the  two  great  USA.  tgne  in  a  reading  ao 
nored  from  the  Hebrew;  but  it  ia  impoeaible 
■e  that  f/trmoH  (at  any  nite,  the  well-known 

of  that  aame)  ia  referred  to  in  the  narrative 
euh.  TberabbinsniennDnaplaceortbeaaiiie 
t  evidently  far  from  the  necenarv  poution 
,  Palal.  p.  137).     The  name  ^uMni^l-A  ia  at- 

(he  H.E.  portion  of  Mount  Ebal  (see  the  map 
sen, ZtilKAr.deriiruliiclira  margal.  GttrlL  sir, 
S^af\  SUiman  is  the  nante  of  a  high  conaplcu- 
9it  S.W.  of  and  linked  with  Mount  Geriiim, 

II  it  a  looib  attributed  bv  Mohammedan  tn- 
Sleiman  el  -  Fan!  ( Van  de  Velde,  Uenuar,  p. 
I>e  only  high  mounuina  around  Shechem  are 

(ierizim,  and  Zalmon  may  be  another  name 
'  theae.  The  name  of  Dalmamlka  ha>  been 
bv  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  that  of  T»almon 
■z.  Rabb.  9.  T.  "  Dalmanntha"). 
uially  Buppoaed  thai  this  hill  is  mentioned  in 
Ii,  14  (A.  V.  "  Salmon") ;  an<l  this  is  probable, 
Ifl  passage  ia  peculiarly  difficult,  and  the  pre- 
on  intended  b}'  the  poet  Menu  hopeleasly  lost, 
alora  differ  froiD  each  other;  and  FUrst,  with- 
itcea  of  hi»  Handworltrbacb,  iliflen  from  bim- 
b^  and  IITS^X).  Indeed,  oTaii  distinguiahed 
iinnienlalors — DeWelte,  HitiiK,  Ewalil,  Heng- 
Delitzscb,  and  Hiipfeld— nu  two  give  disliact- 
ne  meaning;  and  Mr.  KeUe,  in  his  admirable 
'the  Psalms, gives  a  translation  which, though 
U  was  to  he  eipeeled,  diffem  from  any  one  of 
jested  by  these  six  sehnlan.  The  literal  trans- 
the  words  ^ill^^a  1^^?  is  "Thou  would*! 
now,"  or  "  It  wwdd  snow,"  with  liberty  to  use 
either  in  the  past  or  in  the  future  aenae.  Aa, 
anding  ingenious  allempla,  ihia  supplies  no 
ly  meaning,  recoiirae  is  bad  to  a  translatinn 
lantive  character, "  Thou  makesl  it  white  as 
"  It  is  while  as  snow"— wolds  In  which  various 
ical  meanings  have  been  atlribuled.  The  al- 
ich,  through  the  /.uicon  of  Geaenius,  is  most 
received  is  Ihai  the  phrase  refers  to  the  ground 
w-whita  with  bones  after  a  defeat  of  the  Ca- 

kings,  and  this  may  be  accepted  by  those  who 
t  that  bleaching  bones  would  be  left  upon  a 

figure  in  a  vitv  harsh  one,  and  that  it  is  not 
titled  by  ]>aMai;ei>  quoted  in  illustration  of  it 
n  classical  writers,  sucb  as"campiqBeingeiiles 

humus"  (Ovid,  Fmt.  i',  h^.  for  in  these  casa 
" bones" is  actually  used  in  the  text,  and  ia  not 
supplied  by  the  imagination.  <lraiited,  how- 
an  allusion  ia  made  to  bones  of  the  slain,  there 
[eneeufoiunion  Bsio  whether  Salmon  was  mco- 
)ply  l>ecause  it  bail  been  the  battle-ground  of 
It  defeat  of  the  Caiiaanidsh  kings,  or  whether 
introiluced  as  an  image  of  snowy  wbileneaa. 
two  explanaliiins,  the  lirst  woulil  be,  on  the 
■St  prubabli 


e  Ebal  a< 


flhe  t> 


'iiim,  and  of  theae  F.bal,  the 

Win  fe. 

r«,p.Maoi 


■flhe  poet  had 
use  the  imagp  of  a  annwy  tnountain,  it  would 
more  natural  li>  wl(«t  I  lermon,  which  is  via- 
the  eastern  brow  of  (ierizim,  is  about  10,000 
and  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Still  it 
int  that  this  circumstance  by  itaelf  would  be 


e  hill  ii    . 

chem,  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  may  have  been  (or 
conceived  aa  being)  the  scene  of  a  severe  engaftemenl 
I  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan;  and  the  prcntraie  kinlies  of 
the  slain  fue,  covered  with  their  while  Oriental  gar- 
ments, are  pictured  like  snow  upon  the  ilistant  Inck- 
ground  of  the  dark  mountain -aide.  The  use  ofihe  llelk 
future  points  out  the  conceptual  cbaracler  of  the  aiale- 
ment,  and  justifies  the  translation  as  a  metaphor.  '■  It 

\  Zolmo'nah  ( lleb.  Ttalmoaah',  njis^X.  'kuilsr 
SepLStX/iiuvn;  Vulg.  ^iiJnonu),  the  nameuf  a  ilesert 
staliun  (the  461  ti)  of  Ihe  iHraeliies,  which  ibey  reached 
between  leaving  Mount  Hor  and  camping  at  Tunoii.al- 
,  though  thev  must  have  turned  the  suuthem  point  of 
I  Edomilisb  territory  by  the  way  (  Numb,  xxxiii.  41  >. 
I  It  therefore  lay  on  the  south-east  side  of  Eiiom,  bui 
\  hardly  so  far  north  aa  llaaa,  a  few  miles  east  of  Fetra, 
I  as  Kaumer  thinks.  Mure  probably  Zalmuoab  may  bs 
in  the  li'in/yrJ-^nrda,  which  runs  into  the  Wady  Ithnt, 
dose  In  where  Elath  audenlly  stood,    tiee  Exotic 

Zalmnn'na  (Heb.  THilmaima'.  'J^^X,  apparent- 
ly from  bx,  •hiviov,  and  73^,  to  icithhoiH,  i.  e.  dtprirrd 
of  pi-olniimi;  Sept.  and  Josephus,  SaX/iOKo),  last 
named  of  the  two  "kings"  of  Midian.  whose  capture  and 
death  by  the  hands  oftJideon  himself  formed  the  last 
act  of  his  great  conflict  with  Midian  (Judg.  viii,  b~i'  \ 
rea.lxxxiii,  11).     U.C.  1361.     See  Zeha. 

The  distinction  between  the  "  kings"  (S^sV'^,  ok^- 
kim)  and  the  "  prineea"  (D^n'^,  lurjn)  of  the  Hidian- 
ilea  on  thia  occasion  is  carefiiUv  maintained  thmugbout 
the  namlive  (Judg.  viii.  6, 1 2,'s6}.  "  Kinga"  nf  Midian 
are  also  mentioned  in  Numb.xxxi,  8;  but  when  the 
aame  transaction  is  referred  to  in  Jo«b.  xiii,  31,  they  are 
deugnaled  by  a  diSerent  title  (O^KiSS,  wnira;  'a.V. 
"princes").  Elsewhere  (Numb,  xxii,  4,  7)  the  term 
ddert  (D^Jgl,  »jbFniiN)  ia  used,  answering  in  ugnirica- 
tion,  if  not  in  etymology,  to  the  Arabic  tkeik.  It  is  dir- 
Hcull,  perhaps  impossible,  to  tell  how  far  these  disiinc- 
tioiiB  are  accurate,  and  how  far  they  represent  the  im- 
perfect Boiuaiiilaiice  which  the  Hebrews  mnst  have 
had  with  the  organizatiim  t>f  a  |>eople  with  whom,  ex- 
cept during  the  orgies  of  Shiltim,  they  appear  to  bave- 
been  alwavs  more  or  less  at  strife  and  waifare  (I  Chron. 
V,  ID,  19-2!).  The  un intelligibility  of  the  names  is  in 
favor  of  their  being  correctly  retained  rather  than  th» 
reverse.  It  should  not  lie  overlooked  that  they  are  not, 
like  Oreb  and  Zeeh,  atlacbeil  also  to  localities,  which 
always  throws  a  douU  on  the  name  when  attributed  to. 
a  person  as  welL  Josephus  inverts  Ibe  distinction.  He 
slvlea  Oreb  and  Zeeb  ffaoiXiic,  and  Zebah  and  Zalmnn- 
na  JTrtitm-ft  {/I  w.  v,  7, 5).  The  vast  horde  which  <;id- 
eon  repelled  must  have  inclwle^  many  tribes  under  the- 
general  de«gnation  of"  Midiani  tea.  Amalekilea,  children 
of  the  Kasl,"anil  nothing  woiihl  be  easier  or  more  nat- 
ural than  fiw  the  IJrlirew  scribes  who  chronicled  the 
events  to  confuse  one  tribe  with  another  in  so  minute 
a  point  as  the  title  of  a  chief.  In  the  great  Bedawin 
tribes  of  the  present  liay,  who  occupy  the  place  of  Midian 
and  Amelek,  there  is  no  distinctive  appellation  answer- 
ing to  the  milek  anil  jrjr  of  the  Hebrew  narrative.  Dif- 
ferences in  rank  and  power  there  are  as  lielween  the 
^reat  chief,  the  acknowleflgeil  head  of  the  parent  Irilie, 
■nd  the  leaier  chiefs  who  lead  the  sub-lribes  iiitowhicb 

of  him.  But  the  one  word  «*Wi  is  employed  for  alL 
The  great  chief  is  the  thrii  rl-hbir ;  the  others  are  mm 
^BuiiArH,  "of  the  sheikt,"  L  e.  of  slieik   rank.     See 


Zaui-bri  (laiifipi,  Vulg,  Zanri),  the  Greek  fom> 
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'^1  Maci\  ii,  26)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Numb,  zxv,  14)  ZiM- 

Ki  (q.  v.). 

Zam'bris  (ZafifipiQ  v.  r.  ZafijSpO,  a  corrupt  Greek 
form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  34)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  x,  42) 
Amariah  (q.  v.). 

Za'moth  {Zaiaid  v.  r.  Za^i'i^,  Vulg.  Zatkoim),  a 
corrupt  (rreek  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  28)  of  the  Ueb.  name 
{Ezra  X,  27)  Zattu  (q.  v.). 

Zamzum'mim  (Heb.  Zctmzummim*  D^QTQT; 
Sept.  Zofdiofifieiv  v.  r.  Zo^o/i/itV,  Vulg.  Zomzomnum, 
A.  V.  "Zarazummiros'^),  the  Ammonitish  name  for  the 
people  who  by  others  (though  who  they  were  does  not 
appear)  were  called  Kephairo  (q.  v.)  (Deuu  ii,  20  only). 
They  are  described  as  having  originally  been  a  power* 
ful  and  numerous  nation  of  giants — ^  great,  many,  ami 
tair — inhabiting  the  district  which  at  the  time  of  the 
Hebrew  conqoest  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, by  whom  the  Zamzummim  had  a  long  time  previ- 
ously been  destroyed.  Where  this  diMrict  was  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  possible  exactly  to  define ;  but  it  probably 
lay  in  the  neighborhood  of  Habbath-Ammon  (the  pres- 
ent Amman),  the  only  city  of  the  Ammonites  of  which 
the  name  or  situation  is  preserved  to  us,  and  therefore 
eastward  of  that  rich  undulating  comitry  from  which 
Moab  had  been  forced  by  the  Amorites  (the  modem 
Belka),  and  of  the  numerous  tfiwns  of  that  country 
whose  ruins  and  names  are  still  encountered. 

From  a  slight  similarity  between  the  two  names,  and 
ftom  the  mention  of  the  Emim  in  connection  with  each, 
it  is  usually  assumed  that  the  Zamzummim  are  identi- 
cal with  the  Zuzim  (q.  v.)  (Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  410  a; 
Ewald,  Gt»ch,  i,  308,  note;  Knobel,  On  Gm,  a?ir,  6). 
Ewald  further  supports  this  by  identifying  Ham  (q.  v.), 
the  capital  city  of  the  Zuzim  (Gen.  xiv,  5),  with  Am- 
mon.  But  at  best  the  identification  is  very  conjectu- 
raL 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the 
name:  as,  by  comparison  with  the  Arabic  zcumam^ 
'* long-necked  ;**  or  tamaamy  "strong  and  big**  (Simonis, 
Ononuut,  p.  185) ;  or  as  "  obstinate,"  from  Q^T  (Luther), 
or  as  "  noisy,**  from  QTQT  (Gesenius,  Tkeaaur,  p.  419), 
or  as  onoraatopoetic,  intended  to  imitate  the  unintel- 
ligible jabber  of  foreigners.  MichaelJH  (jSupplem,  No. 
629)  playfully  recalls  the  likeness  of  the  name  to  that 
of  the  well  Zem-zem  at  Mecca,  and  suggests  thereupon 
that  the  tribe  may  have  originally  come  from  Southern 
Arabia.  Notwithstanding  this  banter,  however,  he  ends 
Ills  article  with  the  following  discreet  words,  ^  Nihil 
historise,  nihil  originia  popuU  novimus:  fas  sit  etymolo- 
gium  sque  ignorare."  See  Jounu  Sac,  LaU  1862, 
p.  366. 

Zano'ah  (Heb.  Zano'acA,  niat  [Neh.  xi,  80,  TOT], 
prob.  fiiarsA),  the  name  of  two  towns  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah. 

1.  (Sept.  Zav(u  v.  r.  Tavcu,  Vulg.  Zand.)  A  place  in 
the  lowland  (Shephelah),  named  in  connection  with 
Zoreah  and  Jarmuth  (Josh,  xv,  84),  in  the  gn^up  occu- 
pying the  north-western  comer  of  the  district.  See 
JuDAH.  The  name  recurs  in  its  old  connection  in  the 
lists  of  Nehemiah,  both  of  the  towns  which  were  rein- 
habited  by  the  people  of  Judah  after  the  Captivity  (xi, 
30),  and  of  those  which  assisted  in  repairing  the  wall 
of  Jemsalem  (iii,  18).  Jerome  says  {Onomast.  s.  v. "  Za- 
nohua**)  that  it  was  still  called  Zanua  in  his  day,  and 
lay  in  the  region  of  Eleutheropolis  on  the  way  to  Je- 
nisaleih.  The  name  and  position  tolerably  correspond 
to  those  of  Zanu^a^  a  site  which  was  pointed  out  to 
Dr.  Robinson  from  Beit  Nettlf  {RtbL  Res,  ii,  16),  and 
which  in  the  maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and  of  Tobler 
(^Dritte  WamUrunff)  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Wady  Ismail,  two  miles  cast  of  Znroah,  and  four  miles 
north  of  Yarmuk.  Rabbi  Schwarz  inaccurately  calls  it 
Zamea  (Palest,  p.  102). 

2.  (Sept.  [in  Josh.,  taking  in  the  following  name] 


ZavuMKeifA  v,  r.  Zacavacifi,  Vulg.  Zanail;  in  Chron. 
ZafibtVi  ^^ulg.  Ztinoi.)    A  town  in  the  highland  district, 
the  mountain  proper  (Josh,  xv,  56),  named  in  the  same 
group  with  Maon,  Carmel,  Zipb,  and  other  places  known 
to  lie  south  of  Hebron.     It  is  (aa  Van  de  Velde  sug- 
gests, Memoir f  p.  854)  not  improbably  identical  with 
Samite^  which  ia  mentioned  by  Seetzen  {Reiten,  iii,  29) 
as  below  Senula,  and  appears  to  be  about  ten  miles  south 
of  Hebron.     At  the  timt'  of  his  visit  it  was  the  last 
inhabited  place  to  the  aooth.     Robinson  {BibL  JU$,  ii, 
204,  note)  gives  the  name  differently,  Za^nutaM ;  and  it 
will  be  observed  that,  like  Zann*ah  lUMve  mentioned,  it 
contains  the  A  in,  which  the  Hebrew  name  doe« 
The  English  engineers  found  (Qfiar,  Report,  of  the  **  Pi 
Explor.  Fund,**  Jan.  1875,  p.  Iff)  an  ancient  site  caUe<^^ 
KAirbti  ."itmut  (written  with  an  ^I|^=K),  situated 
mediately  west  of  Khirbet  Yekin  (the  Cain  of  the 
text),  which  Tristram  prefers  as  the  representative  o^,^ 
this  Zanoah  (Bible  Places,  p.  62). 

In  the  genealogical  lists  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in    7 
Chron.,  Jekuthiel  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  (L  4 
founder  or  rebuilder)  of  Zanoah  (iv,  18);  and,  aa  far  u 
the  passage  can  be  made  out,  some  connection  appean 
to  be  intended  with  "Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Plis. 
raoh.**    This  mention  of  Bithiah  probably  pmntt  to 
some  colonization  of  the  plaoe  by  Elgyptiana  or  by  Is- 
raelites directly  from  Egypt.    In  Seetzen*s  aeoount  of 
Saniite  (Za*n<^tah)  there  is  a  curious  token  of  the  in- 
fluence which  events  in  Egypt  still  exercised  on  the 
place  (Reisen,  iii,  29).     Here  it  u  also  mentioned  with 
Socho  and  Eshtemoa,  both  of  which  places  are  recog- 
nisable in  the  neighborhood  of  Za*n&tah.    The  Jewish 
interpreters  considered  the  whole  of  this  passage  of  1 
Chron.  iv  to  refer  to  Moses,  and  interpret  each  of  the 
names  which  it  contains  as  titles  of  him.     ''He  was 
chief  of  Zanoach,**  says  the  Targum,  "  because  for  his 
sake  God  put  away  (MST)  the  sins  of  IsraeL** 

Zaph'nath-Pattne'SUi  (Heb.  TsaphemttA'  Paa-  

m'&A,  n39D  r^apS;  Sept  ^ov^ofipavnx*  ^u^- 
vaior  nuMcb*),  a  name  given  by  Pharaoh  to  J< 
(Gen  zli,  45).    See  Joseph. 

I.  Form  of  the  IFordL— Various  forms  of  this  ni 
all  traceable  to  the  Hebrew  or  Sept.  original,  occur 
the  works  of  the  early  Jewish  and  (Christian  writei 
chiefly  Josephns,  fW>m  different  MSS.  and  editions 
whose  A^tiqMeB  (ii,  6,  1)  no  less  than  eleven  foi 
have  been  collected  following  both  originals,  some 
riations  being  very  corrupt;  but  from  the  translate. 
^iven  by  Josephus  it  is  probable  that  he  transcrib^ei/ 
t  ho  I  Iel)rew.     Philo  (De  Nominum  Mut,  [ed.  CoL  1 61 8 7, 
p.  819  c)  and  Theodoret  (i,  106,  ed.  Schube)  follow  t:2e' 
Sept.,  and  Jerome  the  Hebrew.     The  Coptic  verBKo 
nearly  transcribes  the  Sept.,  psonthompkanek. 

In  the  Hebrew  text  the  name  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Every  such  division  of  Egyptian  words  being 
in  accordance  with  the  Egyptian  orthography — as  No- 
Ammon,  Pi-beseth,  Poti-Pherah — we  cannot,  if  the 
name  be  Egyptian,  reasonably  pn>pose  any  change  in 
this  case ;  if  the  name  be  Hebrew,  the  same  is  certain. 
There  is  no  prima  Jade  reason  for  any  change  in  the 
consonants. 

The  Sept.  forrn  seems  to  indicate  the  same  divtsioD, 
as  the  latter  part,  ^ctvfiXt  w  identical  with  the  second 
part  of  the  Hebrew,  while  what  precedes  is  different. 
There  is  again  no  prima  /ade  reason  for  any  change 
from  the  ordinary  reading  of  the  name.  The  cause  of 
the  difference  from  the  Hebrew  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  namc!  must  be  discussed  when  we  come  to  examine 
its  meaning. 

II.  Proposed  Etymologies  of  the  Word. — ^This  name  "^ 
has  been  explained  as  Hebrew  or  Egyptian,  and  always*^* 
as  a  proper  name.  It  has  not  been  suppled  to  be 
official  title,  but  this  possibility  has  to  be  couMdered. 

1.  The  rabbins  interpreted  Zaphnath-paaneah  as  He 
brew,  in  the  sense  "  revealer  of  a  secret.**    Thb 
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nation  is  as  old  as  Josephus  (cpvirroiv  tvptr^Vf  A  nt.  ii, 
6,  1),  and  Theodoret  also  follows  it  (ru>v  atropfniTuiv 
ipfiilvtVTfiVf  it  106,  Schulz).  Pbilo  offers  an  explana- 
tion, which,  though  seemingly  different,  may  be  the 
same  {iv  niroKpiffn  arofia  xptvov;  but  Mangey  con- 
jectures the  true  reading  to  be  iv  diroKpv^i  trrdfia 
dwoKpivSixtvoVf  toe,  cit,).  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Josephus  perhaps,  and  Thetidoret  and  Philo  certainly, 
follow  the  Sept.  form  of  the  name.  We  dismiss  the 
Hebrew  interpretation  as  unsound  in  itself  and  demand- 
iog  the  improbable  concession  that  Pharaoh  gave  Jo- 
seph a  Hebrew  name. 

2.  Isidore,  though  mentioning  the  Hebrew  interpre- 
tations, remarks  that  the  name  should  be  Egyptian, 
and  offers  an  Egyptian  etymology :  **  Joseph  . . .  hunc 
Pbarao  Zaphaiiath  I*haaneca  appellavit,  quod  Hebraice 
abaconditorum  repertorem  sonat  .  .  .  tamen  quia  hoc 
nomen  ab  ifigyptio  ponitur,  ipaius  lingun  debet  habere 
rationem.  Interpretatur  ergo  Zaphanath  Phaaneca 
jEgyptio  sermone  aalvator  mundi"  {Oriff,  vii,  7,  voL  iii, 
p.  327,  Arev.).    Jerome  adopts  the  same  rendering. 

8.  Modem  scholars  have  looked  to  the  Coptic  for  an 
explanation  of  this  name,  Jablonski  and  others  proposing 
as  the  Coptic  of  the  Egyptian  original  peoUm-phtnet, 
etc,  **  the  preservation  (or  preserver)  of  the  age."  This 
is  evidently  the  etymolc^^  intended  by  Isidore  and 
Jerome.  —  Smith.  See. Jablonski,  Opvsc,  c.  207-216; 
Rosellini,  Afon,  Storiciy  i,  185 ;  Champollion,  Gramm. 
p.  380;  Pezron,  Lex,  Copt,  p.  207;  Gesenius,  Thuaur, 
SL  v. 

IIL  Compariion  with  Egyptian  Element*,— I,  The  He- 
brew  Form, — This,  after  eliminating  the  Masoretic  vow- 
els, is  Z-pk'n^h  P^'itrch,  which  transcribed  in  hiero- 
glyphics stands  thus: 


^ 


^^AAA^/ 


•Hf 


AA/^^V 


ph 


n      th 


n       ch 


The  first  syllable,  zttff  signifies  **  provisions  ;'*  the  sec- 
ond, natt  is  the  preposition  "of;**  p  is  the  definite  article 
*«the;**  and  the  last  syllable,  dnck^  means  'Mife.**  The 
whole  name,  therefore,  may  well  be  translated  ^  food  of 
the  living.** 

2.  The  Septuagini  Form,—Th'iB  is  more  difllcolt  of 
rendering.  The  most  literal  transcription  of  the  Greek 
^v^ofi^vifx?  omitting  the  vowels  as  unessential,  i.  e. 
/>-a-n-<-fM-f>-ii-'-n-<rA,  would  be  in  hieroglvphics  thus : 


In  Judg.  xii, 
(tsaphonah)  may 
Zaphon.**  This 
andrian  copy  of 
other  MSS.,  and 
the  Ephraimites 
northward.     See 


1  the  word  rendered  **northwaRr 
with  equal  accuracy  be  rendered  **  to 
rendering  is  supported  by  the  Alex- 
the  Sept.  (Kf^cva)  and  a  host  of 

it  has  consistenc}'  on  its  side,  since 
were  marching  eastward  rather  than 
Jkpiitiiaii. 


n 


in 


11 


II 


This  meand  **  he  who  gives  joy  to  the  world,**  a  sense 
evidently  taken  by  Jerome  in  the  Vulg.,  who  lived 
while  the  Egyptian  was  yet  vernacular,  and  who  ren- 
ders it  "  saviour  of  the  world**  (see  the  Speaker's  Cotn^ 
mentary  [Amer.  ed.],  i,  480  sq.). 

Za'phon  (Heb.  Tsaphon%  'pD^C,  northy  as  often; 
Sept.  £<T^v  V.  r.  Sa^v;  Vulg.  Saphnn\  the  name  of 
a  place  mentioned  (in  connection  with  lieth-araro,  Beth- 
nimrah,  and  Succoth)  in  the  enumeration  of  the  allot- 
ment of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh,  xiii,  27).  It  is  one  of 
the  places  in  "  the  valley"  ( i.  e.  of  the  Jordan ),  which 

appear  to  have  constituted  the  **  remainder  ("ir|^)  of  the 
kingdom  of  Si hon*'— apparently  referring  to  the  portion 
of  the  same  kingdom  previously  allotted  to  Reuben 
(ver.  17-21).  The  enumeration  appears  to  proceed  from 
south  u>  north,  and  from  the  mention  of  the  Sea  of  Chin- 
nemth  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  Zaphon  was  near  that 
lake.  The  Talmu<l  ((remara  Jems.  Shebiith.  vi)  identi- 
fies it  with  the  ancient  Armtthiu  (q.  v.),  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  called  A  nuiteh  on  Wady  Kejtb  (Schwarz, 
PaUtt,  p.  232),  and  this  position  is  not  an  improbable 
one. 


Za'ra  (Zaf>a),  the  Greek  form  (Matt,  i,  3)  of  the 
Heb.  name  Zbrah  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Judah. 

Zara.     See  Talmud. 

Zar'aoea  (Zopociic  v.  r.  Zapaio^ ;  Vulg.  Zaraeelet)y 
a  comipt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  i,  88)  of  the  Heb.  name 
of  the  brother  of  Joacim  (Jehoiakin),  king  of  Judah, 
probably  Zedbkiah  (q.  v.). 

Za'rah  (Gen.  xxxviii,  30 ;  xlvi,  12).    See  Zkrah. 

Zarai'^aa  (lapaiaf;),  the  Greek  form  of  ZaaAHiAH 
(a,  1  Esdr.  viii,  2;  oomp.  Esra  vii,  I;  A  1  Esdr.  viii^ 
31;  Gomp.  Eara  viii,  4)  or  (corruptly)  Zbbaoiah  (1 
Esdr.  viii,  34 ;  comp.  Ezra  viii,  8). 

Za'reah  (Neh.  xi,  29).    See  Zorah. 

Za'reathite  (l  Chron.  ii,  63).    See  Zorathite. 

Za'rad  (Numb,  xxi,  12).    See  Zerkd. 

Zar'ephath  (Heb.  Ttanphath',  rD*iX,  tmeiting 
place;  Sept.  and  New  Test,  ^ptvrd  [in  Obad.  rd  £a- 
purrd;  v.  r.  in  1  Kings,  £i^a];  Josephus,  iapi^d\ 
^  Sarepta,"  Luke  iv,  26),  a  town  which  derives  its  claim  to 
notice  from  having  been  the  residence  of  the  prophet  Eli- 
jah during  the  latter  part  of  the  drought,  and  where  he 
performed  the  miracle  of  multiplying  the  barrel  of  meal 
and  cruse  of  oil,  and  where  he  raised  the  widow's  son  to 
life  (1  Kings  xvii,  9, 10).     Beyond  stating  that  it  was 

near  to,  or  dependent  on,  Zidon  ( *|i'l'^2Cb ),  the  Bible 
gives  no  clew  to  its  position.  It  is  mentioned  by  Oba^ 
diah  (ver.  20),  but  merely  as  a  Canaanitish  (that  is,  Phoe- 
nician) city.  Josephus  {Ant,  viii,  13, 2),  however,  states 
that  it  was  **  not  far  from  Sidon  and  Tyre,  for  it  lies  be- 
tween them.**  To  this  Jerome  adds  (  Onomast,  s.  v. 
**Sarefta'*)  that  it  "hiy  on  the  public  road,**  that  is,  the 
coast-road.  Both  these  conditions  are  implied  in  the 
mention  of  it  in  the  itinerary  of  Paula  by  Jerome  {EpU, 
Paula,  §  8),  and  both  are  fulfilled  in  the  situation  of  the 
modem  village  oiSurafendyK  name  which,  except  in  its 
termination,  is  almost  identical  with  the  ancient  Plue- 
nician  (comp.  Pliny,  v,  17 ;  Jerome,  Ep,  108,  adEnstoch,). 
There  were  many  vineyards  there  (Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm, 
xvii,  16;  Fulgent.  MythoL  ii,  16).  The  Crusaders 
^  made  Sarepta  a  Latin  bishopric  in  the  archiepisco- 
pate  of  Sidon,  and  erected  near  the  port  a  small  chap- 
el over  the  reputed  site  of  Elijah*s  miracle  (William 
ch  of  Tyre,  xix,  14 ;  Jacob  of  Vitry,  ch.  xliv).  In  th© 
Middle  Ages  it  was  a  strongly  fortified  place  (Wil- 
ken,  KreuxzOgef  ii,  208).  The  locality  has  been  visited 
and  described  in  recent  times  by  Robinson  {BibL  Bet* 
ii,  476),  Thomson  {lAtnd  and  Book,  ch.  xii),  and  others. 
It  appears  to  have  changed  its  place,  at  least  since  the 
11th  century,  for  it  is  now  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
coast,  high  up  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  (Robinson,  p.  474), 
whereas  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  it  was  on  the  shore. 
Of  the  old  town  considerable  indications  remain.  One 
group  of  foundations  is  on  a  headland  called  A  in  el- 
Kentarah ;  but  the  chief  remains  are  south  of  this,  and 
extend  for  a  mile  or  more,  with  many  fragments  of  col- 
umns, slabs,  and  other  architectural  features.  The  Ro- 
man road  is  said  to  be  unusiuilly  perfect  there  (Bea- 
mont,  IHary,  etc.,  ii,  186).  The  site  of  the  chapel  erect- 
ed by  the  Crusaders  on  the  spot  then  reputetl  to  be  the 
site  of  the  widow*s  house  is  probably  still  preser^'ed  (see 
the  citations  of  Robinson).  It  is  near  the  water*8  edge, 
and  is  now  marked  by  a  wely  and  small  khan  dedicated 
to  fl'Khudrj  the  well-known  personage  who  unites,  in 
the  popular  Moslem  faith,  Elijah  and  St.  George.  A 
grotto  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  modem  vil- 
lage stands  is  now  shown  as  the  residence  of  Elijah 
(Van  de  Velde,  Syr,  and  Palett.  i,  102).     Sec  Maun- 
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drell,  Tranti,  p.  63;  Korte,  Aria.  p.  307;  Nau,  r«iia^ 
JVauc.  p.644;  Pococko,  E'ljrf,  ii.RS;  TiAumn,  Paldliaa, 
PL  140;  Richter,  H'ltllf.  p.'2;  Kuneffeer,  iii,  145 ;  CuU- 
ua,  fie  Sarrjria  (Vileb.  1728).     See  I'hosNiCIA. 

ZftT'etan  ( Heb.  T»arelha<i',  'r'?X,  perhaps  ip/m- 
dor;  ill  Joeh.  Sept.  wholly  omiu;  Vulg.  Sarlian:  in 
I  Kings  vii,  46  Sepl.  Suipa/t  v.  r.  Sttpa;  Tulg.  fnr- 
(iua,-  A.  V.  "Zaitbau;"  with  n  directive,  Zarrlkand- 
nai,  rt}^"!},  in  iv,  IS;  Sept.  £ap3ni'  v.  r.  Sipapiiv 
and  'BrXw^iiv;  Vulg.  SnTthana;  A.  V.  "ZarUnah"), 
a  town  or  locality  mentioned  by  this  nime  three  times, 
and  ippareiilly  several  limea  also  under  similar  names. 
It  is  first  named  in  tl 
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position  of  the  city  Adam,  which  was  beside  C^S^) 
It  is  next  tnentioned  in  the  list  of  Solomon's  com mima- 
TiRt  districts  aa  "close  to"  (^XN)  Beihshean,  that  i^  in 
Ihe  upper  put  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  "beneath" 
<'^  rnpiS)  Jezreel  (I  Kings  iv,  12).  It  is  again  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Succolh  aa  a  dayey  place 
where  Solomon  cast  metal  in  the  circle  C^S,  titiar, 
"  pUin,"  i.  t.ghSr)  of  the  Jonlan  (vii,  4B).  In  the  par- 
allel passage  (o  this  last  (i  Cbron.  iv,  17)  Zerkdathah 
(q.  V.)  is  substituted  for  Zarthan,  and  Ibis  again  is  not 
impossibly  identical  with  the  Zkkkraii  (q-v.)  of  the 
slory  of  Uiileon  (.ludg.  vii,  22).  All  these  «pots  agree 
in  proximity  to  the  Jonlan,  and  the  aBHociated  places . 
somewhat  aid  us  in  discovering  the  general  locality.  { 
Betbshean  is  the  present  Beisaii,  Snccoth  is  probably 
the  present  Kalkul,  and  Adam  is,  Joubllcss,  represented  I 
by  the  modem  Adamich  ford.  Van  do  Vclde  (Slemoir, ' 
p.  354)  inclines  to  iilcnlify  Zaretaii  with  Surtabai,  a 
lofty  and  isolated  bill  which  pmjecls  from  Ihe  main 
highlands  into  the  Jordan  vallev.  about  seventeen  miles 
north  of  Jericho  (comp.  De  Ss'ulcy,  llrad  Sea,  H,  81 ) ; 
but  ihe  names  are  not  closely  alike,  and  this  peak  has 
another  ancient  ippellitiou.  See  Sahtaba.  Schwaiz 
probably  refen  Us  the  same  spot  when  he  declares  that 
the  name  should  be  read  Sarinph,  and  that  the  town  in 
question  was  so  called  "  liecaiise  it  lay  near  Mount  Sar- 
uf,  live  English  miles  west  of  the  .'lordan"  {Palfil.  p. 
162).  Mr.  Drake  ( in  the  Q«ar.  Rrport  of  ihc  "  Tales- 
(ine  ExploT.  Fund,"  Jan.  187&,  p.  31)  thinks  that  the 
reading  Suinim  (£iapa/i)  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  at  I 
Kings  vii,  46  points  to  a  "  7WI  Sartm,  a  very  conspicu- 
ous and  unusually  large  mound  three  miles  south  of 
Beisan;"  but  tbis  reading  is  very  precarious.  Accord- 
ing In  Tristram  {BiUe  Plactt,  p.  22H), "  the  name  lingers 
in  AinZfOirak  and  TaUal  Zakrak,  three  miles  west  of 
Beisan,  indicating  that  Zaretan  was  Ihe  designation  of 
a  district  rsiher  than  a  place." 

Za'rsth-Sba'har  (Hck  Tir'rtlh  hatli-Sha'ciar, 
*^n^  rt^X,  iplmdor  nf  tkt  iJnvn .-  .Sept.  Iiip3  ta'i 
Xuip  V.  r.  -Upaii  tat  SHiv;  Vnlg.  HtMk  Aia„Knr),  a 
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with  a  spot  called  Sari  at 
Ihe  mouth  of  the  Wady  Zer- 
ka  Main,  about  a  mile  tmiD 
Ihe  edge  of  Ibe  Dead  Sea. 
In  this  Tristram  cidncide*. 
and  he  describes  the  spot  a*  _ 
being  in  keeping  with  ita  po-    ^ 

a  little  oasis  etnljared  in  ib^^ 

banks  shaded  by  oleanders  and  palms,  with  numeroi^^ 
hot  and  somewhat  sulphurous  springs  {BtbU  Placri,  fc^ 
361).     A  pUce  Skakir  is  marked  on  Van  de  Velde^^ 
map,  about  six  miles  south  of  e»-.Salt,  at  the  head  or 
the  valley  of  the  Wady  Seir,  which  might  possibly  ie|>. 
resent  the  latter  part  of  the  name  mora  exactly. 

Zar'blta  (Heb.  Zarcki;  ^n^l,  Sept.  Zapat  r.t 
Sopot,  A.  V.  "  Zarhiles").  the  patronymic  of  the  fsnay 
of  Zctah  son  of  Judah  (Numb.xxTi,SO;  Joah.  vii,  17; 

1  Chron.  xxvii,  1 1, 13).  and  bIhi  of  that  descended  ftaa 
;    ZcrahBonof.Simeon(Sumb.xxvi,  13). 
',       Zar'tankh  [some  Zarta'nak'\  (I  Kings  iv,  12).  See 

Zar'tIiBa(l  Kingsvii,46).    See  Zarbtas. 
-        Zatb'oS  (Sept.  ZapSoiii  Vulg.  Zackua),  a  Greek 
I   form  (1  Esitr.  viii,  32)  of  the  Heb.  name  Zattu  (wfaicti 
>    isapparently  omitted  in  Eara  viii,  5). 

Zatha'i  (Sept.  Zadovi  v.  r.  Zerov :  Vulg.  Dfs.ii),  a 
Greek  foiiD  (1  Esdr.  v,  12)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Eaia  ii, 
8)  Zattu  (q,  v.). 

Zat'thn  (Neh  K,  14).    See  Zattu. 

Zat'ta(Heb.Z(H(ii',  K4PlT,;>bnsant,-  Sept.  Zn^ona 
v.r.  Zo&Jotid,  Zar3auo,  etc.;  Vulg.ZrfJlini.  ZefAa),  an 
Israelite  whose  "sons"  tu  the  number  of  945  (or  846)     4 
relumed  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Earn  ii,  8;    3 
Neh.  vii,  13) ;  and  another  company  of  Ibem  relumed^^ 

itb  Ezra,  aUhoiigh  his  name  bas  accidentally  ilropped^B 
out  vt  Ihe  text  in  Ears  viii,  5,  as  we  learn  from'  the  "-p* 
and  the  Apocryphal  parallel  (1   Esdr.  viii,  32),  whichr^ 
both  reail  "of  the  sous  of  Zatho*,  Zechenias  son  o^P" 
Aziel  [or  Jezelus]"— (Keil,  CanmwiL  ad  lac).    aC  anMe 
536.   Several  of  these  descendants  renounced  tbeir  Gen- 
tile wives  (Errax,  37). 

Zk'Tan  (1  Chron.  i,  42).    See  Zaavah. 

Zayit.     See  Oi.iva. 

Za'sa  (Heb.  Zaia',  Nit,  perhspa  pryraioK;  Stfi. 
ZatTdrr  V.  r.  'Otofo.  'O^,  etc ;  Tnlg.  Ziia),  last  nanicil 
of  the  two  sons  of  Jonathan  of  the  family  of  Jerahmol 
the  Judshite  (I  Chron.  ii,  33).     B.C.  post  161B. 

Zebachim.    See  Taijiud. 

Zebadl'ah  (Heb.  Z^maifaX-,  n^'l3<  [tfariM  in  Ibt 
prolonged  form  Z^mdna'kn,  'fi;l?l,  I  Chron.  sxvi,  2; 

2  Chrnn.  xvii,  8 ;  xix,  1 1],  jM  o/Jtkorah  ;  Sept  Zafia- 
tia  or  Za^tiat  v.  r.  ZapSiat  or  ZajJSia,  etc.\  Ihe 
name  of  several  Israelites.    Comp.  Zabdikl. 

1.  A  Benjamite  of  the  "aons"  of  Beriab  (1  Chlon. 
viii,  lo).     ftCXcir.lKie. 

2.  A  Benjamite  of  Ihe  "sons" of  Elpaal  <1  Cblm. 
viii,  17).      RCcir.lOlS. 

3.  cine  lit  the  Iko  sons  of  .leroham  oTGedor,  •  Ben- 
jamite whi'  joineil  the  (nrtunes  of  David  in  hia  iMicat 
ai  Zikli):  (1  riir.li>.  xii,  7).      ILC.  lOM. 
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4.  A  Levite,  third  son  of  MeshelemUh  the  Korhite 
<1  Chron.  xxvi,  2).     B.C.  1043. 

5.  Son  of  Asahel  (Joab's  brother),  and  commander 
with  his  father  of  the  fourth  contingent  of  David's 
troopj)  (I  Chron.xxvii,7).     B.C.  1014. 

6.  One  of  the  two  Levitcs  who  were  sent  with  others 
in  the  third  year  of  .lehoshaphat  to  teach  the  law  in  the 
cities  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xvii, «).     aC.  910. 

7.  The  son  of  Ishmael  and  prince  of  the  house  of  Ju- 
dah in  the  reign  of  Jehoshapbat,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  Amariah  the  chief  priest,  was  appouited  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  Invites,  priests  and  chief  men 
who  had  to  decide  all  cause:*,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
which  were  brought  before  them  (2  Chron.  xix,  11). 
B.C.  895.  They  |>o8sibly  may  have  formed  a  kind  of 
4X)urt  of  appeal,  Zebadiah  acting  for  the  interests  of  the 
Xing,  and  Amariah  being  the  supreme  authority  in  cc- 
-^lesiastical  matters. 

8.  Son  of  Michael  of  the  '*  sons**  of  Shephatiah,  who 
vetumed  with  Ezra  from  Babylon  with  eighty  male  rel- 
atives (Ezra  viii,  8).     RC.  459. 

9.  A  priest  of  the  "  sons"  of  Immer,  who  divorced  his 
Gentile  wife  married  after  the  Exile  (Ezra  x,  20).  B.C 
468. 

Ze'bah  (Heb.  Ze'hach,  n3T,  sacrifice^  as  often; 
Sept.  Zifiti ;  Josephus,  Zf^ii) ;  Vidg.  Zebiv),  first  named 
of  the  two  *' kings"  of  Midiaii  wlio  ap|)ear  to  have  com- 
mandetl  the  great  invasion  of  PaU>Httiie,  and  who  finally 
fell  by  the  hand  of  (iideon  himself.  liC.  imil.  He  is 
always  coupled  with  Zalmunna,  and  is  mentioned  in 
Judg.  viii,  5-21 ;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  11).     See  Zalmunna. 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  unconscious  artlcss- 
neas  of  the  narrative  contained  in  Judg.  vi,  33-viii,  28 
^hat  no  mention  is  made  of  any  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Midianites  during  the  early  part  of  the  stor\%  or  indeed 
until  (rideon  actually  comes  into  contact  with  them. 
We  then  discover  (viii,  18)  that  while  the  Hedawin 
were  ravaging  the  crops  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  before 
Oideon's  attack,  three  or  more  of  his  brothers  had  been 
captured  by  the  Arabs  and  put  to  death  by  the  hands 
4>f  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  themselves.  But  this  material 
fact  is  only  incidentally  mentioned,  and  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  later  references  by  prophets  and  psalmists  to 
other  events  in  the  same  struggle,  the  interest  and 
value  of  which  have  been  alhided  to  under  Okkb  (q.  v.). 

Psa.  Ixxxiii.  12  purports  to  have  preserved  the  very 
words  of  the  crv  with  which  Zebah  and  Zalmunna 
rwihetl  up  at  the  head  of  their  hordes  from  the  Jordan 
into  the  k:ixuriant  growth  of  the  great  plain—*'  Seize 
these  gJMwlly  pasture.^ !" 

While  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  two  of  the  inferior  leaders  of 
the  incursion,  had  been  slain,  with  a  vast  number  of 
•their  people,  by  the  Ephraimites  at  the  central  fords  of 
the  Jordan  (not  improbably  those  near  Jisr  Damieh), 
'the  two  kings  had  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  by 
a  passage  farther  to  the  north  (probably  the  ford  near 
Bethshean),  and  thence  by  the  Wady  Yabts,  thntugh 
Gilead,  to  Karkor,  a  place  which  is  not  fixed,  but  which 
.lay  doubtless  high  up  on  the  Ilauran.  Here  they  were 
reposing  with  15,<KK)  men,  a  mere  remnant  of  their  huge 
horde,  when  (rideon  overUKik  them.  Had  they  resisted, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  might  have  easily  over- 
come the  little  band  of  **  fainting"  heroes  who  had  toiled 
after  them  up  the  tremendous  passes  of  the  mountains  ; 
■but  the  name  of  (videon  was  still  full  of  tern>r,  and  the 
Bedawin  were  entirely  unprepared  for  his  attack  :  they 
fle<l  in  dismay,  and  the  two  kings  were  taken.     See 

GlPKON. 

Then  came  the  return  down  the  long  defiles  leading 
'to  the  Jordan.  We  see  the  cavalcade  of  camels,  jingling 
:the  golden  chains  and  the  crescent-shaped  collars  or 
trappings  hung  round  their  necks.  High  aloft  rode  the 
■captive  chiefs  clad  in  their  brilliant  kfJiyfhA  and  em- 
'brotdered  abbayeh»fBxn\vi\t\\  their  "  collars"  or  "jewels" 
in  nose  and  ear,  on  neck  and  arm.  Gideon  probably 
strode  on  foot  by  the  side  of  his  captives.    They  paaaed 


Penuel,  where  Jacob  had  seen  the  vision  of  the  face 
of  God ;  they  passed  Suocoth ;  they  crossed  the  rapid 
stream  of  the  Jordan ;  they  ascended  the  highlands  west 
of  the  river,  and  at  length  reached  Opbrah,  the  native 
village  of  their  captor  (Joseph us,  /4ii/.  v,  6,  5).  Then, 
at  last,  the  question  which  must  have  been  on  (iideon's 
tongue  during  the  whole  of  the  return  found  a  vent. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  its  having  been  alluded  to 
before,  but  it  gives,  as  nothing  else  could,  the  key  to 
the  whole  pursuit.  It  was  the  death  of  his  brothers, 
*'  the  children  of  his  mother,"  that  had  supplied  the  per- 
sonal motive  for  that  steady  perseverance,  and  had  led 
(iideon  on  to  his  goal  against  hunger,  faintness,  and  ob> 
stacles  of  all  kinds.  "What  manner  of  men  were  thev 
which  ye  slew  at  Tabor?"  Up  to  this  time  the  sheiks 
may  have  believed  that  they  were  reserved  for  ransom ; 
but  these  words  once  spoken,  there  can  have  been  no 
doubt  what  their  fate  was  to  be.  They  met  it  like  no- 
ble children  of  the  desert,  without  fear  or  weakness. 
One  request  alone  they  make — that  they  may  die  by 
the  sure  blow  of  the  hero  himself-—"  and  Gideon  arose 
and  slew  them;"  and  not  till  he  had  revenged  his 
bmthers  did  any  thought  of  plunder  enter  his  heart 
— then,  and  not  till  then,  did  he  lay  hands  on  the 
treasures  which  ornamented  their  camels.     See  Midi- 

ANITIS. 

Zeba'Ym  (Heb.  with  the  art  hatt'Ttebatm'f 
D^^Sn,  the  gazelUs,  as  often ;  Sept,  viol  'AtnfiiinifL  v.  r. 
*\(Th^iit}iiv',  Vulg.  Asebaim;  in  Neh.  hats  -  Tsebatfim\ 
C^^Sn ;  Sept  vioi  ^fiattfi ;  Vulg.  Sabaim),  appar- 
ently the  name  of  the  native  place  of  the  "sons  of  Po- 
chereth,"  who  are  mentioneil  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
families  of  "  Solomon's  slaves"  as  having  returned  from 
the  Optivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  57;  Neh.  vii, 
59).  On  the  other  hand,  the  compound  name  Poche- 
reth  hat-Tsebaim  is  considered  by  some  to  have  no  ref- 
erence to  place,  but  to  signify  the  "  snarer  or  hunter  of 
roes"  (Gesenius,  Thesuur,  p.  1102  b;  Bertheau,  £x^, 
ffandb.Ezra  ii, 57), designating  doubtless  an  individuiU. 

See  POCHEKBTH. 

Zeb'edee,  or  rather  Zebkdjs'us  (ZcjSc^acoc*  the 
Greek  form  apparently  of  Zabdi  or  Zebediah)^  a  fish- 
erman of  Galilee,  the  father  of  the  apostles  James  the 
(ireat  and  John  (Matt-  iv,  21),  and  the  husband  of  Sa- 
lome   (xxvii,  56;  Mark  xv,  40).     He  probably  lived 
either  at  Bethsaida  or  in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 
It  has  been  inferred  from  the  mention  of  his  "hired 
servants"  (i,  20),  and  from  the  acquaintance  between 
the  apostle  John  and  Ainias  the  high-priest  (John  xviii, 
15),  that  the  family  of  Zebedee  were  in  easy  circum- 
stances  (corap.  xix,  27),  although  not  above  manual 
labor  (Matt-  iv,  21).     While  the  name  of  Zebedee  fre- 
quently occurs  as  a  patronymic,  for  the  sake  of  distin- 
guishing his  two  sons  from  others  who  bore  the  same 
names,  he  appears  only  once  in  the  Gospel  narrative — 
namely,  in  Matt  iv,  21, 22;  Mark  i,  19, 20 — where  he  is 
seen  in  his  boat  with  his  two  sons  mending  their  nets. 
A.D.  26.     On  this  occasion  he  allows  his  sons  to  leave 
him,  at  the  bid«ling  of  the  Saviour,  without  raising  any 
objection,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  him- 
self ever  of  the  number  of  Christ's  disciples.     His  wife, 
indee<l,  appears  in  the  catalogue  of  the  pious  women 
who  were  in  constant  attendance  on  the  Saviour  towards 
the   close  of  his  ministry,  who  watched  him  on  the 
cross,  and  ministered  to  him  even  in  the  grave  (Matt 
xxvii,  55,  56:  Mark  xv,  40;  xvi,  1;  comp.  Matt,  xx, 
20 ;  Luke  viii,  8).     It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  Zeb- 
edee was  dead  before  this  time.    See  John  {the  ApoS' 
tie). 

Zebi'^na  (Heb.  Zebina\  M'^^T,  purduue;  Sept 
Za/3vcv  V.  r.  Zej3fvi/dc;  Vulg.  Zabkia),  one  of  the 
"  sons"  of  Nebo,  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  taken 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  48).     B.C  458. 

Zebina.    See  Alkxandkr. 
Zeboi^'im  (Gen.  xiv,  2, 8).    See  Zkboim. 
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Zebo'&n,  a  name  which  ocean  in  two  distinct       2eb'iilan  (Heb.  Ztbulun\  once  [Judg.  i,  80J  fallj 

forms  in  the  original,  denoting  different  loeaUaet.  lA«t,  usuaUy  '^^^1  or  [Gen.  xxx,  20;  xxxv,  28; 

1.  (Heb.  Tseboim',  D-^^bsf,  gateUe$,  as  often,  Hoa.  id,  xlvi,  U ;  Judg.  iv^  6 ;'  v,  18 ;  vi,  36 ;  1  Chnm.  ii,  I ;  vi, 
8;  OTahoTter,T»eboyim\Qi2^  [marg.  D^isi],  Gen.x,  fiS,  77;  xu,  83,  40;  2  Chron.  xxx,  10.  11,  18;  PSs. 
19;  or  0-«":«'nx  [marg.  O^'iaiJ,  xiv,  2,  8  [A.V.«Za-  Ix^iiif  27j  Isa.  ix,  1]  l^bat,  AoMtofitm;  SepL,  New 
boiim*'J ;  DeuL  xxix,  23 ;  Sept.  2e0MCi>  ▼.  r.  l^fiotif^i  Test,  and  Josephua,  Za^vXi^;  Tulg.  Zalrnhm ;  A.  V. 
Vulg.  Z«6otm),  one  of  the  five  cides  destroyed  by  divine  '*  Zabulon,"  Matt,  iv,  13, 15 ;  Kev.  vii,  8 ),  the  name  of  » 
▼isiution  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  (Hos.  xi,  8),  mentioned  nuui  and  of  the  tribe  descended  from  htro,  and  aim  of  ai 
immediately  after  Admah  (Geu.  x,  19 ;  Dent,  xxix,  28),  city  in  Palestine. 

and  ruled  over  by  a  separate  king,  Shemeber  (Gen.  xiv,       1*  The  sixth  and  last  son  of  Leah,  and  the  tenth 

2,  8).     De  Saulcy  finds  the  site  of  Zeboim  in  the  TaSaa  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxzv,  23 ;  xlvi,  14 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  1).    Hi 

Sebaauj  a  name  which  he  reports  as  attached  to  exten-  birth  is  recortied  in  Gen.  xxx,  19,  20,  where  the  origic^ 

sive  ruins  on  the  high  ground  between  the  Dead  Sea  of  the  name  is,  as  usual,  ascribed  to  an  exclamation  oC" 

and  Kerak  (Dead  Seoj  i,  888);  but  the  position  as  well  his  mother— ***  Now  will  my  husband  dwell  with  m^ 

as  the  elevation  is  improbable,  and  the  ancient  spot  is  (jtseMAh),  for  I  have  borne  him  six  sons !'  and  she  caUL 

most  likely  beneath  the  water  of  the  southern  bay  of  ed  his  name  Zebulun.*"    B.C  1914.    This  paronomasia  it 

the  sea.     See  Sodom  ;  Zoar.  not  preserved  in  the  original  of  the  "*  Blessing  of  Jacobs* 

2.  (Heb.  with  the  art.  kaU-Ttebo^im',  D'»y'n«n,  Ue  though  the  language  of  the  A.  V.  imf>lies  ir.  The  woni 
hyeruts ;  Sept.  Zafiauv  v.  r.  2aj8t>,  lifioii/it  etc. ;  Vulg.  rendered  "  dwell"  in  xlix,  13  is  •|i0%  ^»tb  no  relatioo 
Seboim),  the  name  of  a  valley  C^ft),  L  e.  a  ravine  or  to  the  name  Zebulun.  The  Sept.  puts  a  different  point 
gorge,  apparently  east  of  Miohmash,  mentioned  in  I  on  the  exclamation  of  Leah :  •*  My  husliand  will  choose 
Sam.  xiii,  18,  where  it  is  described  with  a  curious  '"«"  (««P«"«  /*«)•  This,  however,  hartlly  implies  sny 
minuteness,  which  is  unfortunately  no  longer  intelli-  c»lfference  in  the  original  text.  Joflephiis(.4ii/.  i,  I9,8> 
gible.  The  road  running  from  Michmash  to  the  east  ^^.^f*  *»"^y  *  general  explanation:  -a  pledge  of  good- 
is  specified  as  "the  road  of  the  border  that  looketh  to  ^"  ^T.  ,*  "!''  r  t  ^^^I  ^^^^''  Zebulun  fol- 
the  ravine  of  Zeboim  towards  the  wilderness."  The  ^""J^f  his  brother  Issachar,  with  whom,  in  the  history 
wilderness  (midbar)  is  no  doubt  the  district  of  uneulti-  Z^^^^  tnbes  and  m  their  allotted  territories  in  Canaan,, 
vated  mounuin  tops  and  sides  which  lies  between  the  **«  was  closely  connected  (Deut.  xxxiii,  18).  His  per- 
central  dUtrict  of  Benjamin  and  the  Jordan  vaUey,  and  *?°r  r^^'  "^"^  ^^,  *PP*^  ^  ***''*  containeil  a  sin- 
here  appareutlv  the  ravine  of  Zeboim  shcmld  be  sought.  «^*®  »ncwent  worthy  of  record ;  and  hu  name  U  not  ono» 
111  that  very  district  there  is  a  wild  gf»rge,  bearing  the  ?>«ntion«d  ezoe()t  m  the  geneakigical  lists.  In  the  Jew. 
name  of  Shnk  ed-Duba, "  ravine  of  the  hvena,"  up  which  ""  traditions  he  is  named  as  the  first  of  the  five  who 
runs  the  path  from  Jericho  to  Mukhmas  (Ckinder,  Tent  ^^^^  prwented  by  Joseph  to  Pharaoh— Dan,  Naphtali,. 
Work  m  PaUst.  iii,  l«).  It  is  represented  on  the  new  ^"^  ™.^7®'  ^^^«  *°*  *****"  (^■'^-  P*«*do^on.  Om 
Oriirutnce  Aftip  as  running  for  a  short  distance  N.E.  of  ™*  ''f**'  •',.     ,  ^  «      .  . 

Aiii  DAk.     The  same  place  or  a  town  adjacent  seems  to     ,  ^'  r**  ^™®  ^^  '"*  decent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  Zeb- 

be  mentioned  in  Neh.  xi,34  (where  it  occurs  without  the  "'"?  "J!f*  three  sons— Sered,  Ekm,  and  Jahleel  (Gen.      , 

art.  prefixed)— confounding  it,  nevertheles^  with  the  Ze-  J^^V.  **^""^'*°  ?*f^*  ™  founders  of  the  three  great     ^ 

boimofGenesis-as  occupied  after  the  Captivitv.  Rabbi  «"«"»«;  mto  which  the  tnbc  was  divided  (Numb,  xxvi,  ^ 

Schwarz,  however,  maintains  that  the  two  places  are  dif.  ^)'     Though  the  first  generation  was  so  small,  thia.^ 

fereiit,  and,  whUe  locating  the  vaUey  as  above  (PiUeH,  ^^  '*"«^  '*»"''?  *"  numbers  among  the  twelve,  when  .« 

p.  166),  he  identifies  the  Zeboim  of  Nehemiah  with  "  the  2»«  «^»  ^■J  ^^^  at  Mount  Sinai,  m  the  year  of  theas 

village  ZaAci,  situated  on  a  high  mount,  thi«e  English  Exode;  Judah,  Dan,  and  Simeon  being  more  numerous 

miles  west  of  Jerusalem'*  (ibid.  p.  134).     He  adds, "  In  ^"""R  "^^  wilderness  journey  it  increased  from  57.^^ 

[the  Talmudical  tract]  Chailah,  iv,  10  U  mentioned  the  "»*«■  to  60,600 ;  but  it  held  just  the  same  relative  pi 

Mount  Zeboim."     He  doubtless  refers  to  the  ruined  vil-  ;°»^  ^J«  twelve- Judah,  Dan,  and  Issachar  being 

lage  Soba,  about  six  miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  near  Esh-  "*'«  '^^'>«"  ^*»®  **"»*«"  ^"  "»«*«  ^  ^*>«  ?*«"»  of  Moat^ 

taol ;  but  this  has  Uttle  piobability.  (ver.27), 

9  KmK      o^  V  History  is  almost  as  silent  regardug  the  acta  of  the 

ZebUD.     See  Fly.  tribe  during  the  long  period  of  Egyptian  bondage  and 

Zebu'dah  (Heb   Zebidah\  n'l'*2T ;  marg.  Zebu-  the  desert  march  as  it  is  regarding  the  patriarch  Zebo. 

dak',  nnnat,  bestowed;  Sept.  'IcXJa^' v.  r.  E/tXJa^,  lun  himself.    During  the  journey  from  Egypt  to  Talei- 

•ifXXa,  etc';  Vulg.  ZeWdo),  the  daughter  of  Pcdaiah  ^*?*'  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  formed  one  of  the  first  camp, 

of  Rumah,  wife  of  Josiah  and  mother  of  king  Jehoiakim  ^V*  ^^^''\  *'^?  !r?'l*^<?^*  !?"  ^f  ff«5\»«'?;hioff 
(2Kingsxxiii,36).  aa633.  under  the  sUndard  of  Judah.  The  head  of  the  tnl^  u 
^  \_  .  .  •t  -  Sinai  was  Eliab  son  of  Helon  (Numb,  ni,  24) ;  at  Sbi- 
Ze  bnl  (Heb.  Zebul',  >3t,  AnWo/fon;  SeptZi^oi/X;  i<,h,  Elizaphaii  son  of  Pamach  (xxxiv,  26).  Its  repre- 
Josephus,  Z€/3ov\oc),  the  chief  man  (lb,  A.  V. "  ruler^  senUtive  among  the  spies  was  Gaddiel  son  of  Sodi  (xiii, 
of  the  city  of  Shechem  at  the  time  of  the  contest  be-  10).  The  only  point  worthy  of  note  previous  to  its  set- 
tween  Abiroclech  and  the  native  Canaanitcs  (Judg.  ix,  tleroent  in  Palestine  is  the  fact  that,  on  the  solemn  pnxs 
28, 30,  36,  38, 41).  B.C.  1319.  He  governed  the  town  l«m*»»«n  of  the  law.  Zebulun  was  among  the  six  tribes 
as  the  "  ofiicer"  (T'pD ;  Sept.  t,n>ro7roc;  Josephus,  li-  ^^'H'T^x'*"  ^"^"^  ^^^  ^  pronounce  the  curses  (Deut. 
voc  [/la/  V  7, 41)  of  Abimelech  while  the  Utter  was  ab-  "^j,*;  ^j^j^^  .„^  ^^  .^^j  ^^^^^^  ^^  ZebuWs  dea. 
sent;  and  he  took  part  against  the  C^anaanites  by  shut-  ^jn^  territory-  in  the  Land  of  Promise  had  been  sketch- 
ting  them  out  (.f  the  city  when  Abimelech  was  encamp-  ed  in  the  prophetic  blessings  of  Jacob  and  Moaea.  Look- 
ed outside  it.  His  conversation  with  Gaal,  the  Canaan-  jng  down  into  a  far-distant  age,  Jacob  excUiroed,  as  his 
itish  leader,  as  they  stood  in  the  pate  of  Shechem  watch-  gon  stood  bv  his  bedside,  «  Zebulun  shall  dweU  on  the 

mg  the  approach  of  the  armed  bands,  gives  Zehul  a  cer-  .u^^ /-,•-,'  ri»  i  ^  »u         j        r#  •^  ^    /> 

*•    •  J-  -J     I-.  .u  u       .         #  *u  .  shore  (w^in,  cAon*,  a  cotr,  the  modem //«i/cO  of  aeas: 

tain  individualitv  among  the  many  characters  of  that         ..._!,  .^-  ^         ,,.  J   f    ^  •«•• 

time  of  aiiifusion.    See  Abimkucch.  ■'"*  **^  ""^^^  ^  ^""^  »  ^^""^  "^  *^»P"-  »"«*  *"*  "<»«  ^»1» 
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27,  "Zebuluniic;"  Judg.  xii,  II,  12).  wards  more  fully  displayed  in  the  bleastng  of  Moaei^ 
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1,  though  embracing  both  tribes,  appears  as  if  ad- 
id  to  Zebulun  alone — **And  of  Zebulun  he  said, 
oe,  Zebulun,  in  thy  going  out ;  and,  Issachar,  in  thy 
They  shall  call  the  people  unto  the  mountain; 
they  shall  offer  sacrifices  of  righteousness;  for 
aball  sock  of  the  abundance  of  the  aeas,  and  of 
ms  hid  in  the  sand"  (Deut.  xxxiii,  18, 19).  Zeb- 
I  territory  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  baauti- 
Ktiona  of  Western  Palestine.  Its  allotment  was 
liird  of  the  second  distribution  (Josh,  xix,  10). 
la  defines  its  borders  with  his  usual  minuteness, 
(h,  in  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  many 
itiea,  it  cannot  now  be  entirely  identified.  Its  po- 
I,  however,  and  general  extent,  are  clear  enough, 
r  and  Naphtali  bounded  it  on  the  north,  and  Issa- 
on  the  south.  It  stretched  neariy  acroes  the  coun- 
XMD  the  Sea  of  Gralilee  on  the  east,  to  the  maritime 
of  Phcenicia  on  the  west ;  embracing  a  strip  of  Ea* 
on,  a  little  of  the  plain  of  Akka,  the  whole  of  the 
upland  plain  of  Battauf  (equal  in  fertility,  and  al- 
equal  in  extent,  to  that  of  Jezreel,  and  with  the 
inae  advantage  of  not  being,  as  that  was,  the  high- 
of  the  Bedawin) ;  with  a  part  of  the  fertile  table- 
between  it  and  the  great  basin  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
tnd,  last,  not  least,  it  included  sites  so  strongly  for- 
by  nature  that  in  the  later  struggles  of  the  nation 
proved  more  impregnable  than  any  in  the  whole 
;ry.  The  sacred  vicinity  of  Tabor,  Zebulun  ap- 
to  have  shared  with  Issachar  (Deut.  xxxiii,  19), 
t  and  Rimmon  were  allotted  to  the  Merarite  Le- 
(I  Chron.  vi,  77).  The  beautiful  wooded  hills  and 
s  extending  from  Tabor,  by  Nazareth  and  Sefuri- 
to  the  plain  of  Akka,  were  also  in  Zebulun.  It 
led  Carmel  on  the  south-west;  and  though  it  did 
ctually  reach  to  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  its 
joined  the  narrow  maritime  territory  of  Phcenicia, 
nich  Jacob,  according  to  common  Eastern  custom, 
I  the  name  of  its  chief  city,  Zidon — **  And  his  side 
*,  thigh^  i.  e.  flank)  will  be  to  Zidon."  Its  opposite 
imity  resting  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the 
8  of  Jacob  were  fulfilled :  "  Zebulun  shall  dwell  on 
oast  of  seas."  His  fishermen  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
his  merchants  navigating  the  Mediterranean,  in 
«ny  with  their  Phoenician  neighbors,  iUustrate  re- 
ably  the  other  blessings :  **■  He  shall  be  for  a  shore 
ips;'*  "he  shall  rejoice  in  his  goings  out."  Pos- 
ig  thus  a  rich  agricultural  country,  abundance  of 
,  and  an  outlet  for  commercial  enterprise,  both  in 
lediterranean  and  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee^  the  future 
and  history  of  Zebulun  were  influenced  and  mould- 
'  external  circumstances.  The  four  Northern  tribes 
bulun,  Issachar,  Asher,  and  Naphtali — were  in  a 
.  measure  isolated  from  their  brethren.  The  plain 
idraelon,  almost  unceasingly  swept  by  the  incur- 
of  hostile  nations,  separated  them  from  Ephraim 
ludah ;  while  the  deep  Jordan  valley  formed  a  bar- 
on the  easr.  Isolation  from  their  brethren,  and 
peculiar  position,  threw  them  into  closer  inter- 
e  with  their  (rentile  neighbors — the  old  mountain- 
nrhom  they  were  never  able  entirely  to  expel  (Judg. 
,  and  enpecially  the  commercial  Phoenicians.  Their 
lul  excltuiiveness  was  thus  considerably  modified ; 
manners  and  customs  were  changed;  their  lan- 
e  gradually  assumed  a  foreign  tone  and  accent 
t.  xxvi,  73);  and  even  their  religion  lost  much  of 
riginal  purity  (2  Chron.  xxx,  10,  18).  *' Galilee 
e  Gentilen"  and  its  degenerate  inhabitants  eame  at 
h  to  be  reganled  with  distrust  and  scorn  by  the 
hty  people  of  Judah  (Isa.  ix,  1;  Matt,  iv,  15; 
,78). 

le  four  Northern  tribes  formed,  as  it  were,  a  state 
nemselves  (Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  i,  266);  and 
g  them  Zebulun  became  distinguished  for  warlike 
and  devotion.  In  the  great  campaign  and  vic- 
>f  Barak  it  bore  a  prominent  part  (Judg.  iv,  6, 10). 
rah,  in  her  triumphal  ode,  says,  ^Zebulun  and 


Naphtali  were  a  people  that  jeoparded  their  lives  unto 
the  death  in  the  high  places  of  the  field"  (v,  18).  It 
would  appear,  besides,  that  their  commercial  enterprise 
led  them  to  a  closer  and  fuller  study  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences than  their  brethren.  **They  thus  at  an  early  pe» 
riod  acquired  the  reputation  of  literary  accomplishment ; 
and  the  poet  sang  of  them,  *  From  Zebulun  are  the  men 
who  handle  the  pen  of  the  scribe* "  (ver.  14;  Kalisch,  On 
GmesiSf  p.  768).  One  of  these  scribes  may  have  been 
Elon,  the  single  judge  produced  by  the  tribe,  who  is  re* 
corded  as  having  held  office  for  ten  years  (Judg.  xii,  11, 
12).  This  combination  of  warlike  spirit  with  scientific 
skill  seems  to  be  referred  to  once  again  in  a  more  ex- 
tended field  of  action.  The  sacred  historian  mentiona 
that  in  David^s  army  there  were,  '*  Of  Zebulun,  such  as 
went  forth  to  battle,  expert  in  war,  with  all  instrumenta 
of  war,  fifty  thousand,  which  could  keep  rank ;  not  of 
double  heart"  (1  Chron.  xii,  88).  The}"  were  generous,, 
also,  and  liberal,  as  well  as  brave  and  loyal ;  for  they 
contributed  abundantly  of  the  rich  products  of  their 
country — meal,  figs,  raisins,  wine,  oil,  oxen,  and  sheep- 
— to  the  wants  of  the  army  (ver.  40).  The  head  of  the 
tribe  at  this  time  was  Ishmaiah  ben-Obadiah  (xxvii,  19)» 
The  "  way  of  the  sea"  (Isa.  ix,  1),  the  great  road  front 
Damascus  to  the  Mediterranean,  traversed  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Zebulun,  and  must  have  brought 
its  people  into  contact  with  the  merchants  and  the  com- 
modities of  Syria,  Phomicia,  and  Egypt.  Its  inhabi- 
tants, in  consequence,  took  part  in  seafaring  ooncema 
(Josephus,  AnLy,  1,  22).  In  the  TestametU  of  ZaSm^ 
Ion  (Fabridus,  Pteudepigr,  V.  T,  i,  680-645)  great  stress 
is  laid  on  his  skill  in  fishing,  and  he  is  commemorated 
as  the  first  to  navigate  a  skiff  on  the  sea.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  reflect  that  the  very  latest  mention  of  the 
Zebulunitea  ia  the  aoeount  of  the  visit  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  to  Jerusalem  to  the  passover  of  Hezekiah^ 
when,  by  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  king,  they 
were  enabled  to  eat  the  least,  even  though,  through 
long  neglect  of  the  provisions  oif  the  law,  they  were  not 
cleansed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  ceremonial 
law  (2  Chron.  xxx,  10, 11, 18). 

The  tribe  of  Zebulun,  though  not  mentioned,  appears- 
to  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  Northern  tribes  at 
the  invasion  of  the  country  by  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings- 
xvii,  18, 24  sq.).  From  this  time  the  history  of  distinct 
tribes  ceases.  With  the  exception  of  the  Levites,  the 
whole  were  amalgamated  into  one  nation ;  and,  on  the 
return  from  exile,  were  called  Jews.  The  land  of  Zeb- 
ulun, however,  oocugied  a  dbtinguished  place  in  New- 
Test,  times.  It  formed  the  chief  scene  of  our  Lord's  life 
and  labors.  Naaareth  and  Cana  were  in  it ;  and  it  em- 
braced a  section  of  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where 
so  many  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  performed,  and 
so  many  of  hu  discourses  and  parables  spoken.  Then 
was  fulfiUed  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah :  **  The  land  Zabu- 
lon,  and  the  land  Nephthalim,  the  way  of  the  sea,  be- 
yond Joidan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles:  the  people  which 
sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light ;  and  to  them  which  sat 
in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung 
up"  (ix,  1,  2;  Matt  iv,  15,  16).  In  the  visions  of 
Ezekiel  (xlviii,  26-83)  and  of  John  (Rev.  vii,  8)  this 
tribe  finds  its  due  mention.    See  Israel,  Kingdom 

OF. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  Biblical  local  cities 
in  this  tribe,  with  their  probaUe  identifications: 

Bethlehem.  Town.  BeU-Ldhm, 
Csns.  do.     Kanah  eIrJelUt 

Babbarheth.  do.     Jdbaia, 

Dimnah.  do.     See  Rimmon. 

"SSihlghi;:'"®"-}  «•»•  «■**>* 

Hannathon.  da  iEl-MughglT\} 

Idalah.  do.  Jedat 

Japhla.  do.  Yafa, 

Kartah,  or  Kattah.        do.  BUHartit 

Kiijathsim.  da  See  Kabtah. 

Kitron.  da  See  Kabtah. 

Madon.  do.  K^fr  Mendaf 


ZEBULUNITE 


ZECHABIAH 


.»«ab. 
Biminou 


Town.  [AlmHnir 


aa.     TRflD'N.W.arcl-UeirMhll 


3.  A  place  on  tfae  euicm  border  orthc  tribe  ofABbFr, 
belwMii  Beib-diKon  and  the  vklley  af  Jiphthah-ej 
(Juah.  xix,  S7);  pvrfaape  tb«  modem  AbUin,  a  vilLage 
'^  perched  upon  a  bigh  and  shup  hilt,  on  th«  south  tadc 
uf  the  wady  of  the  ume  name"  (Robinnn,  ImItt  Ra. 
p.  103).  In  this  paata^  the  word  hai  uhuUt  becii  re- 
gardeil  u  referrin;;  to  the  tribe  by  that  name,  ai  if  Aeh- 
ei'B  boundary  at  tbia  point  coincided  with  that  of  Zebu- 
lun,  wheieaa  they  vere  identical  along  tbe  wfaole  line 
named.    See  Tkibk. 

Zeb'ullllllte(Nunib.xxvi,!T).    See  Zkhvianite. 

Zecbail'ab  (Heb.  Zdmrgak',  I^^^Sli  rtmtmbrrrd 
■<jf  Jrherah;  occaiuonallv  [1  Cbim.  v,  Ti  xv,  18,  34; 
xxiv,  25;  UTi,  2,  11,  u';  xxTii,  31;  3  Cbton.  xx,  14; 
xxt.  3;  xxri,  6;  xxix,  13;  xxxv,  BJ  in  the  prolonged 
foiTO  Zftbifyo'iw,  ^"r???;  Sepl,N.T„and  Jonephua, 
Zixapioc)-  '^  name  of  many  Hebrews,  lieaidei  Ztcha- 
riu  (q.  v.),  the  father  of  John  tbe  BaptiU. 

1.  (.^pu  '/.aicxoi/p  V.  r.  ZaxX'^P-)  l^'nth  named  of 
tbe  ton  »na  of  Jehiel,  the  father  or  (i)under  of  Gibeon 
(I  Cbron.  ix,  37).  RC.  cir.  1618.  In  1  Chnin.  viii,  31 
he  is  called  Zaciikr  (t|.  \:\ 

2.  Son  of  Meshelemiah,  or  Shelemiah,  a  Korhile, 
and  keeper  of  tbe  north  gate  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  (1  Cbron.  ii,  SI)  in  the  iTrangement  of 
the  porten  in  the  reign  of  Uarid.  EC.  1043.  In  1 
Chron.  xxvi,2, 14,  be  is  described  u  "one  counselling 
with  undersUmding." 

3.  A  Levite  in  the  Temple  band  aa  arranged  b}'  Da- 
Tid.  appointed  Lu  plav  "with  psalteries  on  Alamoth" 
(I  Cbron.  XV,  M ;  comp.  xvi,  5),  He  was  of  the  sec- 
ond order  of  Leviles  (xt,  IBX  *  porter  or  gale-kecper, 
and  may  poaaibly  be  tbe  same  as  the  preceding  or  tbe 

4.  One  nf  the  priests  who  blew  with  the  trumpets 
in  the  proreasion  which  accompanied  the  ark  from  tbe 
boose  of  Ob*d-ed"m  (1  Chron,  xv.  -U).    B.C.  1013. 

5.  Sim  of  Isshiab,  or  Jesiib,  a  Kohethite  Leviie  de- 
scended from  Uzziel  (1  Chron.  xiiv^ii).     RC.  1043. 

6.  Fourth  son  of  Hosih  of  tbe  children  of  Merari 
<1  Cbmn.  xxvi,  11).     ac  1043. 

7.  (Sept.  Ittiaiai  v.  r.  7.a^iac.)  A  Mansasile, 
whose  son  Mdo  was  chi<-f  of  bin  tribe  in  (Jilead  in  tbe 
veign  of  David  (I  Cbron.  xxvii,  H).     RC.  1014. 


8.  The  son  of  Bensiah  and  father  nf  .lahazleL  wUcfa 
last  was  a  (ienhimiie  l^rite  in  tbe  reign  uT  Jrhnaba- 
phat  (-2  Cbron.  xx.  14).     RC.  ante  918, 

9.  Third  named  of  the  live  princes  of  Judah  in  tbe 
reign  of  Jehuohsphst  who  were  sent  with  priest*  and 
Levites  to  teach  the  people  the  law  of  Jebovah  (! 
Chnin.  xvii,  7).     RC.  910. 

10.  Fourth  named  of  the  seven  sons  of  king  Jehosb- 
aphai(2Chron.xxi.i).     RCB87. 

11.  (Sept.  \tapiaz.)     Son  of  the  bigb-prirst  Jehoi- 
ida,  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  king  nf  Judah  (!  Cbmn.      , 
xxif,  20),  and  tberefiire  the  king's  cousin.      RC.  838,    _ 

After  the  dearh  of  Jehniada,  Zecbariah  probably  sue 

ceeded  lo  bis  office,  and  in  attempting  to  cherk  the  re 

action  in  favor  uf  idolatry  which  immediately  fidkmnl. 
he  fell  a  victim  lo  a  conspiracy  formed  against  hire  by-_ 
tbe  king,  and  was  stoned  with  stones  in  the  court  oi^ 
the  Temple.     His  dying  cry  was  nut  that  of  the  6rs  .  -a 
Christian   martyr,  "Lord,  lay  iHit  this   sin   to  theL-a 
charge"  (Acts  vii.  60),  but.  "The  Lord  luik   upim  i^ 
anil  require  it"  (!  Chron.  xxir.  W-3S).     The  mi-aior;.' 
of  this  unrigliteuus  ileed  lasted  long  in  Jewiiib  tradiiiuai. 
In  tbe  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Tatmilh,  ful.  fiEl,  quoted  t>y 
Lightfoal,  TmpU  Srrrict,  cb.  xxxvi)  there  ia  a  legend 
cold  of  eighty  thousand  young  priests  who  were  iduii  br 
Nebuzarailan  for  tbe  blond  of  Zecbariah,  and  the  evi- 
dent huM  which  the  story  bad  taken  upon  the  reinili 

of  tbe  people  renders  it  prubabbr  that  "  Zacharias  ng 
of  Baraehias."  who  was  slain  between  tbe  Tcinr>ie  and 
the  altar  (Matt,  xxiii,  3d),  is  tbe  same  with  Zcrhiriah, 
tbe  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  that  the  name  of  Barai'hiis  ai 
his  father  crept  into  the  text  from  a  marginal  gbm, 
tbe  writer  confusing  Ibis  Zecbariah  either  with  Zicb> 
ariab  the  prophet,  who  was  tbe  son  of  Berecbiah.  oi 
with  another  Zecbariah,  tbe  son  of  Jeberecbiab  (laa. 
viii,  3).  See  Casleus,  l>t  Zockana  Btrrckia  fHi, 
(U|ia.l72n);  llnth,  (Vdri  A belu  >^t  Z-iduria  (RrlMng 
I841,ii,673.     SeeZAca- 


12.  A  prophet  in  the  rdgn  o(  Uuiah  who  appears 
to  have  acted  as  the  king's  counsellor,  but  of  wbom 
nothing  is  known  (2  Cbniii.  xxvi,  5).  RC.  807.  Tbe 
cbroniclei  in  describing  him  makes  use  of  a  most  re- 
larkable  and  unique  expression — '■  Zecbariah,  wbo  un. 
derstood  tbe  seeing  of  God,"  or,  as  our  A.  Y.  has  it, 
"  who  bad  understanding  in  tbe  visions  of  (iad~  (cump. 
Dan.  i,  17).  Aa  no  such  term  is  ever  empbyed  elit~ 
where  in  the  description  of  any  prophet,  it  haa  beeo 
questioned  wfaetber  the  reading  of  ibe  received  text 
-  1  true  one.     Tbe  Sept.,  Ta>Kum,  Sytiac,  Anbic, 


irl  Ibe  Stml.  H 


le  of  Uziiali  mi 
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RMhi,  and  Kimchi,  with  miuiy  of  Kennicou's  MSS., 
rMd  nx^^3,  "in  the  Tear  of,"  for  P-x^3,  mil  iheit 
nadiog  ii  mote  probably  the  oomtt  one.— Smith, 

IX  (Sept  Zax^pi"-)  A  chief  of  the  Reubenit«g  ai 
the  unK  of  the  captivity  by  TigUth-pUMr  (1  Chr.,ii. 
»,  7).     B.C  eir.  HO. 

14.  The  father  of  Abijah,  or  Abi,  Hezekiah's  motti- 
«r  (2  Cnnm,  xxix,  1) ;  mentioned  also  in  a  Kingi  xviii 
8  iStft.  Zirrxa'oc,  A.  V,  "  Zachariah"),     RQ  ante  7-m'. 

15.  SeconJ  named  of  ilie  "  mat"  of  Auph  the  min- 
«rel,  who  in  the  reign  of  Heiekiah  look  part  with  oth- 
er Levite*  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple  (2  Chmn 
xxix,  13).      RC.726. 

16.  The  son  of  Jeberechiab,  who  *aa  taiten  by  thi- 
prophet  [laiah  «  one  of  thr  "  '-•■-'-"  -^■- 
eord,"  when  he  wrote  ■ 
(Im.  viii,  2).     B.C--1 
ariah  the  prophet,  wh 

Tite  of  that  name  who  in  the  reiRn  of  Heiekiah  sniHi- 
«d  in  the  pariUcation  of  the  Temple  (i  Chmn.  xxix,  181, 
Aa  Zechariah  the  prophet  ii  called  the  aun  of  Bere- 
«hiah,  wiih  which  Jeberpchiah  ia  ail  but  identical,  Bsr- 
^holdt  {AnW*.  W,  1722,  1727)  conjectural  that  »nie  of 
the  pn^heciea  altribuled  to  him,  at  any  rau  cb.  '\x-xi 
were  really  the  production  of  Zechariah,  the  contempn- 
rary  of  Iiuah,  and  were  appended  to  the  volume  ..C 
the  later  prophet  of  the  name  name  ((;eBeniu»,  &; 
Propi.  Jaaia,  i,  827).  Another  conjecture  a  that  Zecii . 
ariah  the  nn  of  Jeberechiab  i«  the  name  as  ZecharUli 
the  father  of  Abijah,  the  queen  of  Ahai  {Foli  Synaptic 
■d  loc) ;  the  witnnaea  summoned  by  laaiih  being  thu^ 
loen  of  the  highest  ecckaiaitical  and  civil  tank. 

17.  The  aon  of  Jerobaam  II,  being  the  fourteenth 
kinif  of  Israel,  and  the  last  of  the  hooae  of  Jehu.  Then' 
ia  a  liifficulty  about  the  dale  of  hia  reign.  We  Kce  tolrl 
that  Amaiiah  ascended  thethrono  of  Judab  in  the  sec- 
<ind  year  of  Joaab  king  t>f  larael,  and  reigned  29  year^ 
<2  Kinga  xiv,  I,  2>.  He  waa  succeeded  by  Uraiab  or 
Axariah  in  the  27th  year  of  Jeruboam  II,  the  BucccaM>r 
of  Joa»h(xv,  l),and  Uziiah  reigned  G2  yean.  On  the 
other  band,  Joasb  king  of  larael  reigned  IH  years  {xiii, 
10).  was  succeeded  by  Jeroboam,  who  reigned  4!  years 
<xiv,23),andhe  by  Zechariah,  who  came  to  the  throiK  i 
in  the  3«lh  year  of  Uiiiah  king  of  Jiidah  (xv,  S).  Thus  I 
we  have  {li  from  the  acoesiinn  of  Amaziah  to  the  88th 
of  L'ziiah  29+88=67  veare;  but  (2)  from  the  secoml 
yearofJoashlo  the  acce«i.m  of  Zechariah  (or  at  lean  i 
to  ihedeaib  of  Jeruboam)  we  have  16+41=56  yean,  I 
Further,  the  accession  of  Uziiah,  placed  in  the  27lh  ' 
year  of  Jeroboam,  according  t«  the  above  reckoning,  oc- ' 
™™.i  ;„  .h.  i«.^      -1.^:,  ,.. nihronism  ia  con- 1 
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'  aiid  smote  htm  br/urt  Iht  ptoplr,  and  slew  bim,  and 
reigned  111  hia  stead."  And  wi  t  he  Viilg„  "  percuaaiti)ue 
eum  patam  et  inierfecit."  But  in  the  Sept  we  find  Ks- 
.  /JXn^f/i  instead  of  4e/ore  Ike  ptopU,  L  e.  Shallum  and 
Kehlaam  killed  Zechariah.  The  common  editiona  read 
,  Iv  KtiiXaaii.  meaning  that  Shallum  killed  Zechariah 
'  in  Kehlaam ;  hut  no  place  of  such  a  name  is  known,  and 
there  it  nothing  in  the  Hebrew  l«  answer  lo  in.  Tb* 
words  transUlecl  Ufort  llu,>«,pU,  Kt)i\aa^,  palom,  are 
as  b3^.  Ewald  {Getchichlt,  iti,  h^)  maintains  that 
335  never  ticcun  in  pross  [la  not  the  objection  rather 
that  the  word  ia  Cbaldee?  It  occurs  repeatedly  in 
.      „  -      '^i'*'  ("i.  31 ;  ii',  81  v,.I,  5,  10),  and  also  in  the  ChaU 

i™™"'I'"'?^"^"Jl:^l!'  I  ^^  P"*'""  "f  ^"  t"''  16:  vi,  13)].  and  that  B* 
"~  "  """  """'d  *»  OSn  if  the  Latin  and  English  Iruialations 
were  correcu  lie  aLao  observes  that  in  2  Kings  xv,  14, 
25, 30,  where  almost  the  same  expression  is  used  of  the 
deatha  of  Shallum,  Pekahiah,  and  Pekab,  the  words 
l>ffi>rr  Iht  propk  are  omilled.  Hence  he  accepts  tbe 
traiislwioii  in  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  Sept.,  and  conind- 
ers  that  Kabalam  or  KifJXan/i  was  a  fellow-conspirator 
or  rival  of  Shallum,  of  whose  subsequent  fate  we  have 
110  informalion.  On  tbe  death  of  Zechariah,  Shallum 
•as  maile  king,  but,  after  reigning  in  Samaria  for  a 
month  only,  waa  in  his  tun  dethroned  and  killed  by 
Menahem.  To  these  events  Ewald  refers  the  obscure 
l)a»Bagein  Zeeh.xi.8:  "Three  ahcpbenjs also  I  cut  ofT 
in  one  monib,  and  my  soul  abhorred  them"— the  three 
fhephenls  being  Zechariah,  KaUalam.  and  Shallum. 
This  is  very  ingenious;  we  must  remember,  however, 
that  Ewald,  like  certain  EnKliah  divines  (Meiie,  Ham. 
mond,  Newcome,  Seeker.  Hye  Smith),  thinks  that  the 
iitter  chapters  of  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah  belong 
man  earlier  dale  than  thereat  of  the  book.  See  Ziitii- 
ahiaii.  Book  of. 

18.  A  Kohsthite  Levile  in  tbe  reign  of  Joaiah,  who 


of  the  Temple  (2  Chroi 


;iv,12>  aa 


19.  f 


le  2Tth  y, 


r  of  Jer. 


■d  Joash  king  of  Israel  by  16 


tradtcted,  by  2  Kinga 

yeara.     Most  chronologei 

II  years  between  Jeroboam's  death  and  Zeehaiiah's  tc- 
cessiun,  during  which  tbe  kingdom  waa  suffering  froni 
the  anarchy  of  »  disputed  anccession,  but  this  does  no< 
"-'""  "■""  'ifference  between  xiv,  17  and  xv,  1.  Wean 
understand  Ibe  nnmber  27  in  xv,  1  as  refer- 
I  years  of  Jeroboam's  viarogiliip  on  the  oc- 
ia  father's  war  with  Syria  (xiii,  14-26).  See 
or.  Joaepbus  iAm.  a,  10,  B)  places  Uizi- 
ion  in  the  14th  year  of  Jeroboam,  a  variatiMi 
e  aynchronisms  being  unavoidable, 
"-I  in  giving  their  dales  do  not 
But  in  any  case  we  must 
,  -1  RC  770.  His 
'eign  Luted  only  six  months.  He  was  killed  in  a  con- 1 
^noy  of  which  Shallum  (q.  v.)  was  the  bead,  and  by 
.hi^h  ,1, .. —  ;..  .  on  _ -.mpliihed.    "' 


the  three  rule™  of  the  Temple 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  8).  B.C.  628. 
He  was  probably,  as  Bertheau  conjectures,  "  the  second 
I.riest"  (comp.  2  Kinga  xxv,  IS), 

30.  Son  of  Shilrini  and  father  of  Juiarib  among  the 
ilescendanis  of  Perei  (Neh.  xi,  b).     ftC  long  ante  636. 

21.  A  prieal,  aon  of  Pasbur  and  father  of  Amii  (Neh. 
-■<i,12).    KG  long  ante  636. 

33.  Son  of  Amatiah  and  father  of  Uzziab,  of  the 
family  of  Perei  (Neh.  xi,  4).     RC.  ante  836. 

23.  Tbe  representative  of  the  prieatly  familvof  Iddo 
in  therisysof  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh." xii,  18> 
li.a  686.  He  was  possihly  the  same  as  Zechariah  tbe 
■rophet  the  eon  of  Idda 

34.  The  eleventh  in  order  of  the  twelve   minor 

1.  Of  his  peisoital  history  we  know  but  little.  He  it 
■slled  in  his  prophecy  the  son  of  Berechiah  and  tbe 
grandson  oflddoiwhereaa  in  the  book  of  Eira(v,  1;¥L 
1>  ha  U  aaid  to  have  been  the  aon  of  Iddo.  Various 
itempls  have  been  made  to  reconcile  this  discrepancy, 
■yril  of  Alexandria  (/"rr/ICommoK,  ad  ZmA.)  suppOH* 
'  -  Berechiah  waa  the  father  of  Zechariah  according 


le  Hebrew  ai 


•shjs 


might 


his  spiritual  father.  Jerome,  too.  accoid- 
ISS.,  has  in  Zech.  i,  1,  "  Glium  Barachiie, 
a  if  be  supposed  that  Berechiah  and  Iddo 


teptu) 


ipfle 


It  Bethel  (Amos  vii,  13).    See  Isn 


llliumAddfl,''a 

M  r-ra  dilTerant  names  of  the  sa 

'"ist'ke  occurs  in  the  Sept.;  riv  ro6  Baftaxiou  iflic 

Wear* '■*'*'•■     G*»e»'i"  (ier.  e.  v. -,5)  and  Rosenmuller  (Ch 

r  power  ne  did  evil,  and  I  2™A.  1,  I)  lake  1^  in  the  passagea  io  Eira  id  mean 

:eil  rmm  ibe  flnit  Jeni- | '- grandson,"  as  in  Gen.  xxix,  6  L«ban  is  termed  "the 

*"",'  i.  e.  "  grandson,"  of  Mahor.    Others,  again,  have 

fuggealed  that  in  the  text  of  Eira  no  mention  ia  made 
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of  BerechUh,  because  he  was  already  dead,  or  because 
Iddo  was  the  more  distinguished  persoUi  and  the  gener- 
ally recognised  head  of  the  family.  Knobel  thinks  that 
the  name  of  Berechiah  has  crept  into  the  present  text 
of  Zecbariah  from  Isa.  viii,  2,  where  mention  is  made 
of  a  Zechariah  "  the  son  o(  Jdferechiahf"  which  is  virtu- 
ally the  same  name  (Sept.  BafBa^iov)  as  Berechiah. 
His  theory  is  that  ch.  ix-xi  of  our  present  book  of 
Zechariah  are  really  the  work  of  the  older  Zechariah 
(laa.  viii,  2) ;  that  a  later  scribe  finding  the  two  books, 
one  bearing  the  name  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo,  and 
the  other  that  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Berechiah,  united 
them  into  one,  and  at  the  same  time  combined  the  titles 
of  the  two,  and  that  hence  arose  the  confusion  which  at 
present  exists.  Th  is,  howerer,  is  hardly  a  probable  hy- 
pothesis. It  is  surely  more  natural  to  suppose,  as  the 
prophet  himself  mentions  his  father's  name,  whereas 
the  historical  books  of  Esia  -and  Nebamiah  mention 
only  Iddo,  that  Berechiah  had  died  early,  and  that 
there  was  now  no  intervening  link  between  the  grand- 
lather  and  the  grandson.  The  son,  in  giving  his  pedi- 
gree, does  not  omit  his  father's  name:  the  historian 
passes  it  over  as  of  one  who  was  but  little  known  or  al- 
ready forgotten.  This  view  is  confirmed  if  we  suppose 
the  Iddo  here  mentioned  to  have  been  the  Iddo  the 
priest  who,  in  Neb.  xii,  4,  is  said  to  have  returned  from 
Babylon  in  company  with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua.  He 
is  there  said  to  have  had  a  son  Zechariah  (ver.  16),  who 
was  contemporary  with  Joiakim  the  son  of  Joshua;  and 
this  falls  in  with  the  hypothesis  that  owing  to  some  un- 
explained cause — perhaps  the  death  of  his  father — Zech- 
ariah became  the  next  representati%'c  of  the  family  af- 
ter his  grandfather  Iddo.  Zechariah,  according  to  thu 
view,  like  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  before  him,  was  priest 
as  well  as  prophet.  He  aeems  to  have  entered  upon  his 
office  while  yet  young  p?3,  Zech.  ii,  4 ;  comp.  Jer.  i,  6), 
and  must  have  been  bom  in  Babylon,  whence  he  return- 
ed with  the  first  caravan  of  exiles  under  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua. 

It  was  in  the  eighth  month,  in  the  second  year  of 
Darius,  that  he  first  publicly  discharged  his  office.  B.C 
619.  In  this  he  acted  in  concert  with  Haggai,who 
roust  have  been  considerably  his  senior  If,  as  seems  not 
improbable,  Haggai  had  been  carried  into  captivity,  and 
hence  had  himself  been  one  of  those  who  had  seen  "  the 
house"  of  Jehovah  "in  her  first  glory*"  (  Hagg.  ii,  8). 
Both  prophets  had  the  same  great  object  before  them; 
both  directed  all  their  energies  to  the  building  of  the 
second  Temple.  Hai;gai  seems  to  have  led  the  way  in 
this  work,  and  then  to  have  left  it  chiefiv  in  the  hands 
of  his  younger  roiiteroporary.  The  foundations  of  the 
new  building  had  already  bei*n  laid  in  the  time  of  Cy- 
rus, but  during  the  reigns  of  Cambyses  and  the  pseudo- 
Smerdis  tlic  wurk  had  been  broken  off  through  the 
jealousies  of  the  Samaritans.  When,  however,  Darius 
HystaHpis  ascende<l  the  throne  (521)  things  took  a  more 
favorable  turn.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  large-hearted 
and  gracious  prince,  and  to  have  been  well-disposed  to- 
wartls  the  Jews.  Encouraged  by  the  hopes  which  his 
accession  held  out,  the  prophets  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  Temple. 
From  this  time,  for  a  space  of  nearly  two  years,  the 
prophet's  voice  was  silent,  or  his  words  have  not  been 
recorded.  But  in  the  fourth  year  of  king  Darius,  in  the 
fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  there  came  a  deputation 
of  Jews  to  the  Temple,  anxious  to  know  whether  the 
fast-days  which  had  been  instituted  during  the  seventy 
years*  captivity  were  still  to  be  observed.  On  the  one 
hand,  now  that  the  captivity  was  at  an  end,  and  Jeru- 
salem was  rising  from  her  ashes,  such  set  times  of  mourn- 
ing seemed  quite  out  of  place.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  still  much  ground  for  serious  uneasiness;  for  some 
time  after  their  return  they  had  suffered  severely  from 
drought  and  famine  (i,  6-11),  and  who  could  tell  that 
they  would  not  so  suffer  again  ?  The  hostility  of  their 
neighbors  had  not  ceased ;  they  were  still  regarded  with 


no  common  jealousy;  and  large  niimben  of  their  breth- 
ren had  not  yet  returned  fh>m  Babylon.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion, therefore,  that  seemed  to  admit  of  nauch  debate. 

It  is  impoasible  not  to  see  of  how  great  moment,  un- 
der such  drenmstancea,  and  for  the  discharge  of  the 
special  duty  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  would  be  the 
priestly  origin  of  Zechariah.    Too  often  the  prophet 
had  bad  to  stand  forth  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
priest    In  an  age  when  the  service  of  God  had  stif^ 
fened  into  formalism,  and  the  priests'  lipa  no  longer  kep^ 
knowledge,  the  prophet  was  the  witness  for  the  truti 
which  lay  beneath  the  outward  ceremonial,  and  withoai 
which  the  outward  ceremonial  was  worthkaa.     But  tl 
thing  to  be  dreaded  now  was  not  anpentitious  formal.^ 
iim,  but  eold  neglect.    There  was  no  fear  now  lest  in  « 
gorgeous  temple,  amid  the  splendors  of  an  imposii^ 
ritual  and  the  Mooke  of  sacrifices  ever  ascending  to 
hearen,  the  heart  and  life  of  religion  should  be  kar. 
The  fear  was  all  the  other  way,  lest  even  the  body,  ti^ 
outward  form  and  service,  should  be  snlTered  to  decir. 
The  foundations  of  the  Temple  had  indeed  been  kid, 
but  that  was  all  (Ezra  v,  16).    Discouraged  by  the  op- 
position which  they  had  encountered  at  first,  the  Jew- 
ish colony  had  begun  to  build,  and  were  not  able  to  fin- 
ish ;  and  even  when  the  letter  came  from  Darius  lane- 
tioning  the  work,  and  promising  his  protection,  tbey 
showed  no  hearty  disposition  to  engage  in  it.     At  such 
a  time  no  more  fitting  instrument  could  be  found  tf> 
rouse  the  people,  whose  heart  had  grown  cold,  than  one 
who  united  to  the  authority  of  the  prophet  the  aseal  and 
the  traditions  of  a  sacerdotal  family.     Accordingly,  to 
Zechariah's  influence  we  find  the  rebuilding  of  the  Tem- 
ple in  a  great  measure  ascribed.    "And  the  elders  of 
the  Jews  builded,"  it  is  said,  **  and  they  prospered  through  ^ 
the  prophesying  of  Haggai  the  prophet  and  Zecharial^r-: 
the  son  of  Iddo"  (vi,  14).     It  is  remarkable  that  in  thi^-  ^ 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  names  both  are  not  my 
prophets — not  **  Haggai  and  Zechariah  the  prophets 
but "  Haggai  the  prophet  and  Zechariah  the  mm  of  Iddo 
Is  it  an  improbable  conjecture  that  Zechariah  is  de^if 
nated  by  his  father's  (or  grandfather's)  name,  rati 
than  by  his  office,  in  order  to  remind  us  of  hut  pries^-  j^ 
character?     Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  other  iiidicatii.-:^^ 
of  the  close  union  which  now  subsisted  between  X//^ 
priests  and  the  prophets.     Various  e%*ents  ommeor^ 
with  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  and  the   captivity    ig 
Babylon  hsd  led  to  the  institution  of  solemn  fa^t-dnrn; 
and  we  find  that  when  a  question  arose  *«  to  the  pnu 
priety  of  olnerviog  these  fast-days,  now  that  the  city 
and  the  Temple  were  rebuilt,  the  question  was  referred 
to  ''the  priests  which  were  in  the  house  of  Jehovab,- 
and  to  the  prophets*' — a  recognition  not  only  of  tl 
joint  authority,  but  of  the  harmony  subsisting  betwi 
the  two  bodies,  without  parallel  in  Jewish  histori-.  The 
manner,  too,  in  which  Joshua  the  high-priest  is  »pokc 

of  in  this  prophecy  shows  how  lively  a  ^nB}[>a thy  Zech ' 

ariah  felt  towanis  him. 

Later  traditions  assume,  what  is  indeed  ven*  probable 
that  Zechariah  took  personally  an  active  part  in  pr(»vid- 
ing  for  the  liturgical  service  of  the  Temple.     He  ai 
Ha^^i  are  both  said  to  have  composed  psalms  witl 
this  view.    According  to  the  Sept.,  Psa.  cxxxvii.  cxlv- 
cxlviii ;  acowding  to  the  Peshito,  cxxv,  cxxvi ;  accord— ^  ^ 
ing  to  the  Vulg.,  cxi,  are  psalms  of  Haggai  and  Zecha-^  -^ 
riah.    The  triumphant'* hallelujah," with  which  mtjxj^ 
of  them  open,  was  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  tho»^^ 
psalms  which  were  first  chanted  in  the  second  Templ^^ 
and  came  with  an  emphasis  of  meaning  from  the  lip^^" 
ofthosc  who  had  been  restored  to  their  native  land.    Th^ 
allusions,  moreover,  with  which  these  pealoos  abound,  ^vu 
well  as  their  place  in  the  Psalter,  leave  us  in  no  don'^M 
as  to  the  time  when  they  were  composed,  and  lend  cotf^- 
firmation  to  the  tradition  respecting  their  authorshifx 
If  the  later  Jewish  accounts  (the  Talmudic  tract  Mtgit' 
kikf  xvii,  2 ;  xviii,  1 ;  Rashi  ad  Baba  Batkra,  xv,  1)  miy 
be  trusted,  Zechariah,  as  well  as  Haggai,  was  a  membflf 
of  the  grest  synagogue.    The  patristic  notices  of  tht 
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npbct  an  worth  nMhing.  According  to  thcac,  he  |  cnn  the  pruphecie*  thcmMrlTH.  mil  rrprcially  their  i 
XerciHFd  hii  prophetic  uSco  in  UhilJEa,  and  wrought  theoticity.  Tiisir  peculiar  cliatariiT  aii><  ubBCurily 
Mny  TDincles  tbert ;  rvturnMl  tu  Jcmulcm  at  aa  ad-  inlcrprelaliud  alau  call  toe  a  HiiiieHliil  Toil  Irralniml 
gF,wh*reheiliw:liar)!«<lIheduiiFai>rth)!priei>i-|      I.  Canlnlii — The  lunik  iiaiurallv  falls  iutu  iw»  p 


idihI,  and  where  he  die<l  and  waa  buried  bj  Itie  aide  oT 
laicKai  (PMudepiph.  i)e /VopA. 
■idurua,  c  61  )■ 
%  The  geiiuiiw  wriiinKii  nf  Zecluriah  help  iw  lin 

Miwever,  wc  niaj  uban-re  in  them  uT  liiii  educilii 
Bitti-lim.  Lew  free  aiid  iuitriieniltnit  than  lie  h 
luvc  been  bad  his  feet  (loddtn  frum  ■■bildttuud  Ihi 


;  Uuri>Lhi'uii,  p,  144 1'  B«|uel,  are  marhod  not  only  Iit  cei 
i  expreuion,  Lui  obvimialy  by  the  al 
icai  data  in  Ibe  lalLer  p»rti<in  luch 


II  peculiaritiea  of 
.  are  |;ivcu  in  the 


I  old  |X 


n  the  authority  oT  the  <il 


rf,r..(.h 


More  I  he  .lewish 
ayiiig  that  "Ibe  iiiint  or  Jeirmiah  dwelt  in  Zcclka-  i 
Mb."  But  ill  what  may  be  called  the  |ieculiaritin  vf 
lii  pCDphecy  he  approachea  nrnre  nearly  to  Ezekiel  and 
JaiiieL  Like  them,  he  deliKlna  in  viBUnt:  like  tliero,, 
le  luva  ayrnbidi  and  allef^ee  ralber  Ihaii  the  Uild 
^;ure*  anil  nietaphiira  which  lend  ao  much  Turoe  and 
KSuty  ui  the  writing*  of  the  earlier  propbeta;  like 
hem,  he  behoUa  ancehi  minialeriiifc  before  Jeliorab 
md  rullillinft  his  hebnta  .<ii  the  eanh.  He  ii  the  <,nK- 
>ne  of  the  pn^bete  wbu  (Lpcaks  »f  Sauiu  Thai  ■omc 
if  Iheae  peciiliariliea  are  uwinfc  to  big  ChaldKan  t:\iira- 
liiin  can  barlly  be  il»ul>teri.  It  is  at  leaat  remaikalili; 
that  both  Kiekiel  and  Daniel,  Kho  niuM  have  bepii  in- 
nuenced  by  the  same  aaaHcialiiHi*,  nhould  in  aomn  tif 
I  brae  reepects  aa  cloaely  reaemlile  Zecliatiah,  widvly  u 
they  differ  from  him  in  iitheni. 

Kven  in  tbe^ns  uf  the  viiioni  a  careful  crii.i<;i.«in 
nteht  perhapa  diacurer  ttime  trace*  of  the  pr 
early  training.     I^>aaibly  the  "  valley  of  myrtles' 
iv  have  been  Hifcgetteil  by  Chi ' 


(1.)  The  lint  part,  enbntdnK  ch.  i-iiii,  divide*  ilidr 
intu  three  aeclimia  by  the  chmnulugical  iudiration*  pven 
reapet^tirely  in  i,  1, 7,  ami  vii.  I ;  and  iheae  are  itill  ful- 

th«  Bulidivideil  by  the  recurrence  iiflhe  phrase  "the 
word  ciflhe  LunI  came  unto  me."    This  pan,  ilii-rerure, 

the  prophet  announcea  hi*  commiaiHun ;  then  uf  a  aeriea 
uf  viiiona,  descriptive  of  all  Ibne  hopes  and  aiiticipa- 
tiona  uf  which  the  building  uf  the  Temple  was  the 
pledge  and  sura  foundation;  and  llnally  of  a  diwoune, 
ilelivered  two  yean  later,  in  reply  to  qu»tioiia  respect- 
ing the  observance  of  certain  entablished  fants. 

I.  The  short  introductmy  oracle  (i,  1-6)  is  a  wsmiug 
vxiice  fnim  the  pant.  The  propbet  »i>lemn1y  rcminda 
the  people,  by  an  appeal  to  the  experience  uf  their  fa- 
then,  that  no  wiirrt  of  (iod  had  ever  fallen  to  the 
fCronnd:  and  that  therefore,  if  with  aln^oiisb  iuditfer- 


refuM 

Totnple,  they  m 


Miperal. 


This 


thanb; 


ulMtll 


in  their  different  aapecia  uf  eventa,  some  of  then 
'  ly  to  come  lu  paaa,  and  otbeia  losinc  thetnselve 
mist  of  the  future  (l  7-vi,  I&).  Thew  vimoim 
■cure,  and  accordingly  the  prophet  ask*  thcii 
irpretation  i*  given,  not  as  to  A 


h  himself,  b 


h  him  r(.r 


myrtlee  an  rarelv   meniiiHied 
Jew*  before  the  K.xile.    Thry  are  found,  lieaidee 
paasage  of  Zecbariah,  in  Isa.  xli,  19;  Iv,  18,  ai 
S«h.  viii,  15.    The  forma  of  trial  in  the  third  vii>i,>ii, 
wbcK  Joshua  the  hii{h-prieM  it  arraigned,  seem  bor- 
mwed  from  the  practice  uf  Penian  taiber  Ihaa  Jcninh 
oonrU  of  law.     The  lilthy  garmeDt*  in  which  Justina 

bianKhl  lu  triaL     The  white  robe  put  upim  him  li  the 

caftan  or  nAx  of  honor,  which  in  this  day  in  the  East  is 

{mt  upon  the  minister  of  state  who  baa  been  •cqiiiiteil 

of  the  cbaritea  laiil  aKain<t  him.    The  vision  of  the 

wonWD  in  the  Ephah  is  also  Oriental  in  ita  charartcr. 

Ewald  tcfeiB  to  a  very  similar  vision  in  Tod'a  Hiyiwhin, 

u,(M.    Finally,  the  chariots  i»suin«fh.m  between  two  be^  p,rtlvbom.we,1  from  Job  i.  7,eta 

■Dountainaof  bcaii  must  have  been  >ii)|Resle.l,tbe>r  can        (2,j  The  secxnl  visi.>ii  (ii.  1-17,  A.  V.  i,  18-ii,  18) 

■cncely  be  any  doubt,  by  stme  Penian  aymbuli —       -  .  '  . 

See  ZETiiAiuAti,  IkwH  ok. 

le  hundreil  and  fitly  *■ 


'^  and  will  of  Jehovah,  who  intercede*  w 

"*  en,  and  by  whom  Jehovah  speake  and  ia 

"    maiicis;  at  one  time  ha  is  called  "  the  angel  who  spake 

"'  ,«itb  nje"  [or "by  me"]  (1.9);  at  another,  "the  angel 

^-|uf  Jebovah"(ver.ll,l^i  iii,  l-6> 

''        (1.)  In  Che  flmt  vision  (i,  8-17)  the  prophet  sees,  in 

"  ■  valley  of  myitlea,  a  rider  upon  a  roan  horse,  accom- 

"   pauied  by  othen  who,  having  been  sent  furth  to  the 

1^  fotir  quarten  of  the  earth,  had  retunieil  with  the  ti- 

"   ding*  that  the  whole  earth  wai  at  rest  (with  reference 

'''    tallagK.ii,30).     Ilereupini  the  ani,'el  asks  how  lung  this 

of  things  shall  last,  and  is  ciaared  that  the  indif- 
eeofthe  heathen  shall  cease,  and  that  the  Temple 

bebuilt  in  .teruaalem.         ■      ■■ 


kon  the  lanmise  of  the  Hnt  is  to  be  fnlHUed, 

compnaeil  of  thn-e  separate  emblerae.    The  four 

■mb»1s  iifthe  different  heathen  kingdon: 


of  Phan»h  who  returned  with  hLna  (Em  riii,  8).     aC.  |  ;„  ,h,  four  .piirten.  of  the  wori.i,  which  have  hitherto 

Jerusalem.    The  four  carpenteni  or 
The  measuring* 


26.  The  leader  uf  the  twenty-eight  "  sons"  of  Bnbai, 
who  came  up  from  Babylon  with  Em  (Etra  vihi,  II). 

37.  One  of  the  cbiels  of  tiie  people  whom  Erratum- 
iDoned  in  council  at  the  river  Abava,  before  the  second 
caravan  returned  fiom  Babylon  (Ezra  viii,  lt>).  Re. 
iiiB.  He  stood  at  Ezra's  left  hand  when  he  exjnunded 
tbe  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii,  4). 

28.  (Sept.  Znxapio.)  One  ofthe  family  of  Elam,  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the  Captivity  (Eira  x. 
S6).     aC45§. 

29.  One  of  (he  pnfsta,  son  of  Jonathan,  whu  blew 
with  the  trumpets  al  the  rlnlication  of  the  ritv  wall  hv 
EmBndNehemiah(Neb.xii,3a,4l).    1U'.44<>. 

ZECHAKIAH,  Book  op.  The  tittie  ami  t-cnomal 
circutntlancni  of  thr  iirophel  whose  name  this  book 
bean  have  \mn  ciinsiilerod  above.     It  remains  to  dia- 


smiths  symlvd 

owing  tu  the  rapid  ini-rea<e  •iTtbe  new  popolatiuiu  Tbe 
old  prnfrima.  in  liiretelling  the  hapfnneaa  and  glory  of 
the  time*  which  idinulil  siirceeil  ihe  Captivity  in  Daby- 
Inn,  hail  maile  a  ft'**'  l>*t  "C  that  bapiiimea  and  glory 
lo  consist  in  the  gsiheriiiE  tiigether  again  of  the  whole 
diaperseil  nation  in  the  land  given  to  their  fatben. 
Thb  vioon  waa  deaigtwd  in  teach  that  tlie  expectation 
thus  raiseil  —  the  tMuni  of  the  diaperaed  of  Israel  — 
should  be  fulflllrd ;  that  Jerusalem  should  be  loo  large 
to  lie  ciimpaneil  about  by  a  wall,  but  that  Jehovah  him- 
self woukl  be  lu  her  a  wall  of  Are— a  light  and  defence 
tu  the  hilly  city,  and  destruction  to  Iter  advenaries.  A 
aung  uf  joy,  in  prospect  uf  so  bright  a  future,  closea  the 


Them 


la  (clL 


iv}  are  uccupiid  with 
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the  Temple,  and  with  the  two  principal  persons  on 
whom  the  hopes  of  the  returned  exiles  rested. 

(8.)  The  permission  granted  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  had,  no  doubt,  stirred  afresh  the  malice  and  the 
animosity  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews.  Joshua  the 
high-priest  had  been  singled  out,  it  would  seem,  as  the 
especial  object  of  attack,  and  perhaps  formal  accusations 
had  already  been  laid  against  him  before  the  Persian 
court.  The  prophet,  in  vision,  sees  him  summoned  be- 
fore a  higher  tribunal,  and  solemnly  acquitted,  despite 
the  charges  of  the  Satan  or  Adversary.  This  is  done 
witli  the  foims  still  usual  in  an  Eastern  court.  The 
filthy  garments  in  whicli  tlie  accused  is  expected  to  stand 
are  taken  away,  and  the  caftan  or  robe  of  honor  is  put 
upon  him  in  token  that  his  innocence  has  been  estab- 
lished. Acquitted  at  that  bar,  he  need  not  fear,  it  is 
implied,  any  earthly  accuser.  He  shall  be  protected, 
be  shall  carry  on  the  building  of  the  Temple,  he  shall 
so  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and 
upon  the  foundation-stone  laid  before  him  shall  the 
seven  eyes  of  God,  the  token  of  his  ever- watchful  prov- 
idence, rest. 

(4.)  The  succeeding  vision  (ch.  iv)  supposes  that  all 
opposition  to  the  building  of  the  Temple  shall  be  re- 
moved. This  sees  the  completion  of  the  work.  It  has 
evidently  a  peculiarly  impressive  character;  for  the 
prophet,  though  his  dream  still  continues,  seems  to  him- 
self U>  be  awakened  out  of  it  by  the  angel  who  speaks 
to  him.  The  candlestick  (or,  more  properly,  chandelier) 
with  seven  lights  (borrowed  from  the  candlestick  of  the 
Mosaic  tabernacle,  Exod.  xxv,  31  sq.)  supposes  that  the 
Temple  is  already  finished.  The  seven  pipes  which  sup- 
ply each  lamp  answer  to  the  seven  eyes  of  Jehovah  in 
the  preceding  vision  (iii,  9),  and  this  sevenfold  supply 
of  oil  denotes  the  presence  and  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  through  whose  aid  Zerubbabel  will  overcome  all 
obstacles;  so  that  as  his  hands  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  house,  his  hands  should  also  finish  it  (iv,  9). 
The  two  olive-branches  of  the  vision,  belonging  to  the 
olive-tree  standing  by  the  candlestick,  are  Zerubbabel 
himself  and  Joshua. 

The  next  two  visions  (v,  1-1 1)  signify  that  the  land, 
in  which  the  sanctuary  has  just  been  erected,  shall  be 
purged  of  all  its  pollutions. 

(5.)  First,  the  curse  is  recorded  against  wickedness  in 
the  whole  land  (not  in  the  whole  earth j  as  in  the  A.  V.), 
V,  3 ;  that  due  solemnity  may  be  given  to  it,  it  is  in- 
scribed upon  a  roll,  and  the  roll  is  represented  as  flying, 
in  order  to  denote  the  speed  with  which  the  curse  will 
execute  itself. 

(6.)  Next,  the  unclean  thing,  whether  in  the  form  of 
idolatr}'  or  any  other  abomination,  shall  be  utterly  re- 
moved. Caught  and  shut  up  as  it  were  in  a  cage,  like 
some  savage  beast,  and  pressed  down  with  a  weight  as 
of  lead  upon  it  so  that  it  cannot  escape,  it  shall  be  car- 
ried into  that  land  where  all  evil  things  have  long  made 
their  dwelling  (Isa.  xxxiv,  13),  the  land  of  Babylon  (Shi- 
nar,Zech.  v,  11),  from  which  Israel  had  been  redeemed. 

(7.)  The  night  is  now  waning  fast,  and  the  morning 
is  about  to  dawn  (vi,  1-8).  Chariots  and  horses  appear, 
issuing  from  between  two  brazen  mountains,  the  horses 
like  those  in  the  first  vision;  and  these  receive  their 
several  commands  and  are  sent  forth  to  execute  the 
will  of  Jehovah  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth.  The 
four  chariots  are  images  of  the  four  winds,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Psa.  civ,  4,  as  servants  of  God,  fulfil  his  be- 
hests ;  and  of  the  one  that  goes  to  the  north  it  is  par- 
ticularly said  that  it  shall  let  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  rest 
there :  is  it  a  spirit  of  anger  against  the  nations,  As- 
syria, Babylon,  Persia,  or  is  it  a  spirit  of  hope  and  de- 
sire of  return  in  the  hearts  of  those  of  the  exiles  who 
still  lingered  in  the  land  of  their  captivity?  Stahelin, 
Maurer,  and  others  adopt  the  former  view,  which  seems 
to  l)e  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  vision;  Ewald 
gives  the  latter  interpretation,  and  thinks  it  is  support- 
ed by  what,  follows. 

Thus  the  cycle  of  visions  is  completed.     Scene  after 


scene  is  unrolled  till  the  whole  glowing  picture  is  pre^ 
sented  to  the  eye.     All  enemies  crushed;  the  land  re- 
peopled,  and  Jerusalem  girt  as  with  a  wall  of  fire ;  the 
Temple  rebuilt,  more  truly  splendid  than  of  old,  beoause 
more  abundantly  filled  with  a  Divine  Presence;  the 
leaders  of  the  [>eople  assured  in  the  most  signal  manner 
of  the  Divine  protection;  all  wickedness  solemnly  sen« 
tenced,  and  the  land  forever  purged  of  it :  such  in  the 
magnificent  panorama  of  hope  which  the  prophet  ilis. 
plays  to  his  countrymen.     Very  consolatory*  roust  mjch  ^ 
a  prospect  have  seemed  to  the  weak  and  disheanenetV^ 
colony  in  Jerusalem.      For  the  tiroes  were  dark  an<^ 
troublous.     According  to  recent  inter}>retatiun8  of  new  ^ 
ly  discovered  inscriptions,  it  would  appear  that  I>aria%. 
I  found  it  no  easy  task  to  hold  his  vast  dominiooH. 
Province  after  province  had  revolted  both  in  the  eas^ 
and  in  the  north,  whither,  according  to  the  pmphet  (vi, 
8),  the  winds  had  carried  the  wrath  of  God:  and  if  the 
reading  Mudraja,  i.  e.  Egypt,  is  correct  (Lassen  girn 
Kurdistan),  Egypt  must  have  revolted  before  the  out- 
break mentioned  in  Herod,  vii,  1,  and  have  again  hem 
^reduced  to  subjection.     To  such  revolt  there  may  im«- 
sibly  be  an  allusion  in  the  reference  to  ^  the  land  of  the 
south"  (ver.  6).     It  would  seem  that  Zechariah  antici- 
pated, as  a  consequence  of  these  perpetual  insurrectional 
the  weakening  and  overthrow  of  the  Persian  roonarchy 
and  the  setting-up  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  which 
Judah,  in  faith  and  obedience,  was  to  wait  (ver.  9-15). 

(8.)  Immediately  on  these  visions  there  follows  a. 
symbolical  act  (vi,  9-15).     Three  Israelites  had  just 
retumeil  from  Babylon,  bringing  with  them  rich  gifia 
to  Jerusalem,  apparently  as  contributions  to  the  Tem- 
ple, and  had  been  received  in  the  house  of  Josiah  the 
son  of  Zephaniah.    Thither  the  prophet  is  commanded 
to  go — whether  f»till  in  a  dream  or  not  is  not  verj'  clear 
— and  to  employ  the  silver  and  the  gold  of  their  offer- 
ings for  the  service  of  Jehovah.     He  is  to  make  of 
them  two  crowns,  and  to  place  these  on  the  head  of 
Joshua  the  high-priest — a  sign  that  in  the  MevMab 
who  should  build  the  Temple  the  kingly  and  priesdiy  — 
offices  should  be  united.     This,  however,  is  ex  pi 
somewhat  enigmatically,  as  if  king  and  priest  shouU 
be  perfectly  at  one,  rather  than  that  the  same  persoi^ 
should  be  both  king  and  priest.     These  crowns,  more^-. 
over,  were  to  be  a  memorial  in  honor  of  those  by  whofri^' 
liberidity  they  had  been  made,  and  should  serve  at  the 
same  time  to  excite  other  rich  Jews  still  living  in  Baby- 
lon to  the  like  liberality.    Hence  their  symbolical  pufw 
pose  having  been  accomplished,  they  were  to  be  Uud 
up  in  the  Temple. 

8.  It  is  remarkable,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  that 
the  question  relating  to  the  fast  days  (vii,  1-8)  should 
have  been  addressed  to  priests  and  prophets  conjointly 
in  the  Temple.    This  close  alliance  between  two  classes 
hitherto  so  separate,  and  often  so  antagonistic,  was  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  circumstances  of  the  times.     Still 
Zechitriah,  as  chief  of  the  prophets,  has  the  decision  of 
this  question.     Some  of  the  priests,  it  is  evident  (ver. 
7),  were  inclined  to  the  more  gloomy  view ;  but  not  so 
the  prophet.     In  language  worthy  of  his  position  and 
his  office,  language  which  reminds  us  of  one  of  tho  roost 
striking  passages  of  his  great  predecesnor  (Isa.  Iviii,  5-7), 
he  lays  down  the  same  principle  that  God  loves  mexcy 
rather  than  fasting,  and  truth  and  righteousiie»s  rather 
than  sackcloth  and  a  sad  countenance.     If  thev  had 
perished,  he  reminds  them  it  was  because  their  hearts 
were  hard  while  they  fasted ;  if  they  would  dwell  safe- 
ly, they  mut«t  abstain  from  fraud  and  violence,  and  not 
from  food  (Zech.  vii.  4-14). 

Again,  he  foretell  but  not  now  in  vision,  the  glorious 
times  that  are  near  at  hand  when  Jehovah  shaU  dwfll 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  Jerusalem  be  called  a  city  vf 
truth.  He  sees  her  streets  thronged  by  old  and  young, 
her  exiles  returning,  her  Temple  standing  in  all  its 
beauty,  her  land  rich  in  fruitfulness,  her  people  a  praise 
and  a  blessing  in  the  earth  (viii,  1-15).  Again,  he  de- 
clares that  "  truth  and  peace"  (ver.  16, 19)  are  the  bol- 
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vftrlu  of  national  proeperity.  And,  once  more  revert- 
ng  lo  the  question  which  had  been  raised  concerning 
■be  observance  of  the  fasts,  he  announces,  in  obedience 
JO  the  command  of  Jehovah,  not  only  that  the  fasts  are 
ibolished,  but  that  the  days  of  mourning  shall  hence- 
furth  be  days  of  joy,  the  fasts  be  counted  for  festivaK 
Ilia  prophecy  concludes  with  a  prediction  that  Jerusa- 
lem shall  be  the  centre  of  religious  worship  to  all  na- 
tions of  the  earth  (ver.  16-23). 

(II.)  The  remainder  of  the  book  consists  of  two  sec- 
tioDS  of  about  equal  length,  ch.  ix-xi  and  xii-xiv,  each 
of  which  has  an  inscription.  They  have  the  general 
prophetic  tone  and  character,  and  in  subject  they  so 
far  harmonize  with  i-viii  that  the  prophet  seeks  to 
comfort  Judali  in  a  season  of  depression  with  the  hope 
of  a  brighter  future. 

1.  In  the  first  section  he  threatens  Damascus  and  the 
tea-coast  of  Palestine  with  misfortune:  but  declares  that 
Jerusalem  shall  be  pn)tected,  for  Jehovah  himself  shall 
encamp  about  her  (where  ix,  8  reminds  us  of  ii,  5).  Her 
king  shall  come  to  her;  he  shall  speak  peace  to  the 
heathen,  so  that  all  weapons  of  war  shall  perish ;  and  his 
lominion  shall  be  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  Jews 
Mrbo  are  still  in  captivity  shall  return  to  their  land ; 
they  shall  be  mightier  than  Javan  (or  (ireece);  and 
Kphraim  and  Judah  once  more  unite<i  shall  vanquiMh 
all  enemies.  The  land  too  shall  be  fruitful  as  of  old 
(c«)mp.  viii,  12).  The  Teraphim  and  the  false  propheta 
may  indeed  have  spoken  lies;  but  upon  these  will  the 
Lonl  execute  judgment,  and  then  he  will  look  with  favor 
upon  his  people  and  bring  back  both  Judah  and  Ephra- 
im  from  their  captivity.  The  possession  of  (>ilead  and 
Lebanon  is  again  promised  as  the  special  portion  of 
Ef^hraim :  and  both  Egypt  and  Assyria  shall  be  bn>ken 
and  humbled. 

The  prophecy  now  takes  a  sudden  turn.  An  enemy 
is  seen  approaching  from  the  north,  who,  having  forced 
the  narrow  passes  of  Lebanon,  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
northern  frontier,  carries  desolation  into  the  country  be- 
yond. Hereupon  the  prophet  receives  a  commission 
from  (rod  to  feed  his  flock,  which  God  himself  will  no 
nwire  feed  because  of  their  divisions.  The  prophet  un- 
dertakes the  office,  and  makes  to  himself  two  staves 
(naming  the  one  Favor  and  the  other  Union),  in  or- 
der to  tend  the  flock,  and  cuts  off  several  evil  shepherds 
whom  his  soul  abhors;  but  obaerx'es,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  flock  will  not  be  obedient.  Hence  he  throws 
up  hl«  office ;  he  breaks  asunder  the  one  crook  in  token 
that  the  covenant  of  ivod  with  Israel  was  dissolved.  A 
few,  the  poor  of  the  flock,  acknowledged  (vod's  hand 
herein ;  and  the  prophet,  demanding  the  wages  of  his 
service,  receives  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  casts  it  into 
the  house  of  Jehovah.  At  the  same  time,  he  sees  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  union  between  Judah  and  Israel, 
whom  he  had  trusted  to  feed  as  one  flock,  and  therefore 
cuts  in  pieces  the  other  crook,  in  token  that  the  broth- 
erhood between  them  is  dissolved. 

2.  The  second  section  (ch.  xii-xiv)  is  entitled  "The 
burden  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  for  IsraeL**  But  Ismel  is 
here  used  of  the  nation  at  large,  not  of  Israel  as  distinct 
from  Judah.  Indeed,  the  prophecy  which  follows  con- 
cerns Judah  and  Jerusalem.  In  this  the  prophet  be- 
holds the  near  approach  of  troublous  times,  when  Jeru- 
salem should  be  hanl  pressed  by  enemies.  But  in  that 
day  Jehovah  shall  come  to  save  them :  **  the  house  of 
David  shall  be  as  (lod.  as  the  angel  of  Jehovah"  (xii, 
8),  and  all  the  nations  which  gather  themselves  against 
Jerusalem  shall  l)e  dej(tn>ye<l.  At  the  same  time,  the 
deliverance  shall  not  be  fmm  outward  enemies  alone. 
God  will  |>our  out  u(>on  them  a  s[>irit  of  grace  and  sup- 
plications, so  that  they  shall  l)ewail  their  sinfulness  with 
a  mourning  greater  than  that  with  which  they  be- 
wailed the  beloved  Jo^iah  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo. 
So  df:cp  anil  so  true  shall  be  this  repentance,  so  lively 
the  aversion  to  all  evil,  that  neither  idol  nor  false  proph- 
et »hall  again  be  seen  in  the  laml.  If  a  man  shall  pre- 
tend to  prophesy, "  his  father  and  his  mother  that  begat 


him  shall  thrust  him  through  when  he  prophesieth," 
fired  by  the  same  righteous  indignation  as  I'hinehas 
was  when  he  slew  those  who  wrought  folly  in  Israel 
(xii,  1-xiii,  6). 

Then  follows  a  short  apostrophe  to  the  sword  of  the 
enemy  ut  turn  against  the  shepherds  of  the  people ;  and 
a  further  announcement  of  searching  and  purifying 
judgments;  which,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
is  somewhat  abrupt.  KwaUrs  suggestion  that  the  pas- 
sage xiii,  7-9  is  here  out  of  place,  and  should  be  trans-- 
posed  to  the  end  of  chap,  xi,  is  certainly  ingenious,  and 
does  not  seem  improbable. 

The  prophecy  closes  with  a  grand  and  stirring  pict- 
ure. All  nations  are  gatheretl  together  against  Jeru- 
salem, and  seem  already  sure  of  tlieir  prey.  Half  of 
their  cruel  work  has  been  accomplished,  when  Jehovah 
himself  appears  on  behalf  of  his  people.  At  his  com> 
ing  all  nature  is  moved;  the  Mount  of  Olives  on  whicl» 
his  feet  rest  cleaves  asunder;  a  mighty  earthquake 
heaves  the  gn)und,and  even  the  natural  succession  of 
day  and  night  is  bn>ken.  He  goes  forih  to  war  against 
the  adversaricH  of  his  people.  He  establishes  hiM  king- 
dom over  all  the  earth.  Jerusalem  is  safely  inhabited, 
and  becomes  rich  with  the  n\w\U  of  the  nations.  All  na- 
tions that  are  still  left  shall  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  as 
the  great  centre  of  religious  wornhip.  there  to  worship 
^the  King.  Jehovah  «»r  bouts/'  and  the  city  from  that 
dav  forward  shall  be  a  holv  ciiv. 

II.  Integrity. — Mede  was  the  first  to  call  this  in  ques- 
tion. The  pn>l>ability  that  the  later  chapters  (from  the 
9th  to  the  14th  )  were  by  some  other  prophet  seems 
first  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  citation  in 
Matthew.     He  says  {Ejnat,  xxxi) : 

"  It  may  seem  the  evaug^litft  would  inform  as  that  thoe« 
latter  chapters  ascribed  to  Zacbary  (name!  j, 9th,  10th,  11th, 
etc. )  are  indeed  the  prophecies  of  Jeremy,  and  that  the 
JewB  ha<l  not  rightly  attributed  them.  .  .  .  Certainly,  if  a 
man  weighs  the  contents  of  Home  of  them,  they  should  in 
likelihood  be  of  an  elder  date  than  the  time  of  Zacbary— 
namely,  bef(>re  the  Captivity — for  the  subjects  of  some 
of  tbein  were  scarce  in  being  after  that  time.  And  the 
chapter  out  of  which  St  Matthew  quotes  may  seem  to 
have  somewhat  much  nnsnitable  with  Zachary's  time; 
as,  a  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  thea 
wlQieu  he  was  to  enconrase  them  to  build  it.  Ana  how 
doth  the  sixth  verse  of  that  chapter  suit  with  his  time  f 
There  is  uo  scripture  salth  they  are  Zachary's ;  but  thert- 
is  scripture  salth  they  are  Jeremy's,  as  this  of  the  evan- 
gelist'^ 

He  then  observes  that  the  mere  fact  of  these  being 
found  in  the  same  book  as  the  pn)phecies  of  Zechariah 
does  not  prove  that  they  were  his;  difference  of  author- 
ship being  allowable  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Agur's  Proverbs  under  one  title  with  those  of 
Solomon,  and  of  Psalms  by  other  authors  with  those  of 
David.  Even  the  absence  of  a  fresh  title  is,  he  argues, 
no  evidence  against  a  change  of  author.  **  The  Jews 
wrote  in  rolls  or  volumes,  and  the  title  was  but  once. 
If  aught  were  adde«l  to  the  roll,  ob  fimilitudinfm  arffu~ 
mentis  or  for  some  other  reason,  it  had  a  new  title,  as  that 
of  Agur;  or  perhaps  none,  but  was  dvutvvnov,'^  The 
utter  disreganl  of  anything  like  chronological  onler  in 
the  prophecies  of  .Jeremiah,  whore  "itometimes  all  is  end- 
ed with  Zedekiah ;  then  we  are  brought  liack  to  Jehoi- 
akim,  then  to  Zedekiah  again**—  makes  it  probable,  he 
thinks,  that  they  were  only  hastily  and  loosely  put  to- 
gether in  thoflc  difttracteil  times.  Consequently,  some 
of  them  might  not  have  been  discovere<l  till  after  the 
return  from  the  Captivity,  when  they  were  appnived 
by  Zechariah,  ami  so  came  to  l>e  incor|)orated  with  his 
prophecies.  Mede  evi«lently  rests  his  opinion,  partly 
on  the  authority  of  Matthew,  and  partly  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  later  chapters,  which  he  considers  require  a 
date  earlier  than  the  Exile.     Ho  says  again  (Kpist.  xi) : 

**TIiat  which  moveih  me  more  than  the  rest  is  in  ch.  xll, 
which  contains  a  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  a  deHCiiption  of  the  wickedness  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, for  which  God  would  give  them  to  the  sword,  and 
have  no  more  pity  on  them.  It  Is  expounded  of  the  de- 
Htrnction  by  Titus:  but  methlnks  such  a  prophecy  was 
uothiug  seasonable  for  Zachary's  time  (when  the  city  yet, 
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for  a  great  part,  lay  in  her  mins.  and  the  Temple  had  Dot 
yet  recovered  henf),  nor  at^reeaole  to  the  scope  of  Zach- 
ary'a  commiBeion,  who,  to|i^ther  with  hie  cttUeague  Hag- 
gal,  was  sent  to  eiicouraee  the  people  lately  retariied 
from  captivity  t<»  build  their  temple,  and  to  in^taarate 
their  commonwealth.  Wan  thia  n  tli  time  to  foretell  the 
destruction  of  both,  while  they  were  but  yet  u-building? 
aud  by  Zachary,  too,  who  was  to  enconraue  them  y  Woold 
not  this  better  beflt  the  desolation  by  Neuuchadnezzar  ?** 

Archbishop  Newcome  went  further.  He  insisted  on 
the  Ki^'<i^  dissimilarity  of  style  as  well  as  subject  be- 
tween the  earlier  and  later  chapters.  And  he  was  the 
Arst  who  advocated  the  theory  which  Bunsen  calls  one 
of  the  triumphs  of  modem  criticism,  that  the  last  six 
chapters  of  Zechariah  arc  the  woric  of  two  distinct 
prophets*     His  words  are : 

"The  eight  first  chapters  appear  by  the  introductory 
part**  to  be  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah,  stand  in  couneo- 
tiou  with  each  other,  are  pertinent  to  the  time  when  they 
were  delivered,  are  uniform  in  style  and  manner,  and  con- 
stitute a  rej;n1ar  whole.  But  the  six  last  chapters  are  not 
expressly  assigned  to  Zechariah :  are  unconnected  with 
those  which  precede ;  the  three  tirst  <if  them  are  unsuitap 
ble  in  many  parts  to  the  time  when  Zechariah  lived :  all 
of  them  have  a  more  adorned  and  poetical  turn  of  com- 
position than  the  eight  first  chapters;  and  they  manifest- 
ly break  the  unity  of  the  prophetical  book.  ...  I  conclude 
from  internal  marks  in  cb.  iz,  x,  xi,  that  these  three  chap- 
ters were  written  much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Jeremiah 
and  before  the  captivity  of  the  tribes.  Israel  is  mentirm- 
«d  in  ix,  1:  xi,  U  (but  that  this  argument  Is  inconcln- 
sive,  see  Mai.  ii,  11);  Ephraim  ix,  10,  13;  x,  7;  and 
Assyria  x,  10, 11.  .  .  .  They  seem  to  suit  Hosea's  aire 
and  manner.  .  .  .  The  12th,  18th,  and  14th  chapters 
form  a  distinct  prophecy,  and  were  written  after  the 
death  of  JoMah;  out  whctner  before  or  after  the  Captiv- 
ity, and  by  what  prophets,  is  uncertain,  though  I  in- 
cline to  think  that  tne  author  lived  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians." 

In  proof  of  this  he  refers  to  xiii,  2,  on  which  he  observes 
that  the  **  prediction  that  idols  and  false  prophets  should 
cease  at  the  final  restoration  of  the  Jews  seems  to  have 
been  uttered  when  idolatry  and  groundless  pretensions 
to  the  spirit  of  prophecy  were  common  among  the  Jews, 
and  therefore  before  the  Babylonish  Captivity."  A 
large  number  of  critics  have  followed  Mede  and  arch- 
bishop Newcome  in  denying  the  later  date  of  the  last 
six  chapters  of  the  book.  In  England,  bishop  Kidder, 
Wbiston,  Hammond,  and  more  recently  Pye  Smith  and 
Davidson;  in  Germany,  Flilgge,  Kichhom,  Bauer,  Ber- 
tboldt,  August!,  Forberg,  RosenmlUler,  (jlramberg,  Cred- 
ner,  Ewald,  Maurcr,  Knobel,  Hitzig,  and  Bleek,  are 
agreed  in  maintaining  that  these  later  chapters  are 
not  the  work  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  later  date  of  these  chapters 
has  been  maintained  among  British  writers,  by  Blayney 
and  Henderson,  and  on  the  Continent  by  Carpzov,  Beck- 
faaus,  Jahn,  Koster,  llengstcnberg,  Hiivemick,  Kcil,  De 
Wefte  (in  later  editions  of  his  Einleitiiny;  in  the  first 
three  lie  adopted  a  different  view),  and  Stiihclin. 

Those  who  impugn  the  later  date  of  these  chapters 
of  Zechariah  rest  their  arguments  on  the  change  in  style 
and  subject  after  the  8th  chapter,  but  differ  much  in  the 
application  of  their  criticism.  Kosenmllller,  for  instance 
{HchoL  in  Propk.  Min,  iv,  257),  argues  that  ch.  ix-xiv 
are  so  alike  in  stvle  that  thev  must  have  been  written 
by  one  author.  He  alleges  in  proof  his  fondness  for 
images  taken  from  pastoral  life  (ix,  IC;  x,  2, 3;  xi,3,4, 
bj  7,  8,  0,  11,  15, 17;  xiii,  7,  8).  From  the  allusion  to 
the  earthquake  (xiv.  5;  comp.  Amos  i,  1),  he  thinks  the 
author  must  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah.  Da- 
vidson (in  Home's  fntrod,  ii,982)  in  like  manner  declares 
for  one  author,  but  sup|)oses  him  to  have  been  the  Zech- 
ariah mentioned  in  Isa.  viii.  2,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz.  Kichhorn,  on  the  other  hand,  while  also  assign- 
ing (in  his  Kinleitvnffj  iv,  444)  the  whole  of  ch.  ix-xiv 
to  one  writer,  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  the  work  of  a 
44if€r  prophet  who  Hourished  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Others  agaiti,  as  Bertholdt,  Gescnius,  Knobel,  Maurer, 
BunM(.>n,  and  Ewald,  think  that  ch.  ix-xi  (to  which 
r^wald  adds  xiii,  7-9)  are  a  distinct  prophecy*  from  ch. 
xii-xiv,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  considerable  in- 
terval of  time.     These  critics  conclude  from  internal 


evidence  that  the  former  portion  was  written  by  t 
prophet  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (Knobel  gives 
ix  and  x  to  the  reign  of  Jotham,  and  xi  to  that  of 
Ahaz),  and  most  of  them  conjecture  that  he  was  the 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  (or  Bercchiah)  men- 
tioned in  Isa.  viii,  2.     Ewald,  without  attempting  to 
identify  the  prophet  with  any  particuUr  person,  con- 
tents himself  with  remarking  that  he  was  a  subject  of 
the  Southern  kingdom  (as  may  be  inferred  from  ex<^ 
pressious  such  as  that  in  ix,  7,  and  from  the  MesHanic> 
hopes  which  he  utters,  and  in  which  he  resembles  hi^ 
countr}'man  and  contemporary  Isaiah);  and  that. lik« 
Amos  and  Hosea  before  him,  though  a  native  of  Juda>^ 
he  directs  his  prophecies  against  Kphraim.     There  it 
the  same  general  agreement  among  the  last-ii«me<l  crit- 
ics as  to  the  date  of  the  section  xii-xiv.     Thev  all  si- 
sign  it  t4i  a  period  immediately  previous  to  the  Bahr- 
Ionian  Captivity,  and  hence  the  author  must  have  U>fn 
contemporary  with   the  prophet  Jeremiah.      Buimn 
identifies  him  with  Urijah,  the  son  of  Shemaiah  nf 
Kiijath-jearim  (Jer.  xxvi,  20-23),  who  pniphesied^in 
the  name  of  Jehovah*'  against  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

According  to  this  hypotliesis,  we  have  tlie  works  of 
three  different  prophets  collecte«l  into  one  Itottk,  and 
passing  under  one  name :  (a)  Ch.  ix-xi,  the  Ixiok  <if  Zech- 
ariah  I,  a  contemporary*  of  Isaiah,  under  Ahaz,  about 
786;  (6)  ch.  xii-xiv,  author  unknown  (or  perhaps  Uri- 
jah, a  contemporary'  of  Jeremiah),  about  607  or  0U6; 
((*)  ch.  i-viii,  the  work  of  the  son  (or  grandscm)  of  Iddo, 
Haggai*s  contemporary,  about  520-518.  We  have,  then, 
two  distinct  theories  before  us.    The  one  merelv  afiirms  ^ 
that  the  last  six  chapters  of  our  present  book  are  not__ 
from  the  same  author  as  the  first  eight.    The  other  car-«« 
ries  the  dismemberment  of  the  book  still  further,  ant^f 
maintains  that  the  last  six  chapters  are  the  work  oftw^-^ 
distinct  authors  who  lived  at  tm'o  distinct  peritxls  oY* 
Jewish  history.     The  arguments  advance<l  by  the  sup., 
porters  of  each  theory  rest  on  the  same  grounds.    Tltey 
are  drawn  partly  from  the  difference  in  style,  and  partly 
from  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  contents,  the 
historical  references,  etc.,  in  the  different  sections  of  tb« 
book;  but  the  one  sees  this  difference  only  in  ch.  ix-xi  va» 
compared  with  ch.  i-viii ;  the  ot  her  sees  it  also  in  ch.  xii- 
xiv  as  compared  with  ch.  ix-xL     We  must  acconlinglr 
consider  (i)  the  difference  generally  in  the  style  and  con- 
tents of  ch.  ix-xiv  as  compared  with  ch.  i-viii;  (ii)  the  dif- 
ferences between  ch.  xii-xiv  as  compared  with  ch.  ix-xi. 

(A.)  A  rgumenis  againU  tke  Inteffriiy  of  the  HtKnh,^ 
The  difference  in  point  of  style  between  the  latter  and 
former  portions  of  the  prophecy  is  admitted  by  all  crit- 
ics. RosenmUUer  characterizes  that  of  the  first  eight 
chapters  as  **  prosaic,  feeble,  poor,**  and  that  of  the  re- 
maining six  as  **  poetic,  weighty,  concise,  glowing.** 
But  without  admitting  so  sweeping  a  criticism,  and  one 
which  the  verdict  of  abler  critics  on  the  former  portion 
has  contradicted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thegenend 
tone  and  character  of  the  one  section  are  in  <1ecided  con- 
trast with  those  of  the  other.  **  As  he  passes  from  the  first 

half  of  the  prophet  to  the  second,**  says  Eichhom,  ^ 
reader  can  fail  to  perceive  how  strikingly  different 
the  impressions  which  are  made  upon  him  by  the  twc^ 
The  manner  of  writing  in  the  second  |iortion  is  far  loftie- 
and  more  mysterious ;  the  images  employed  are  grander  : 
and  more  magnificent;  the  point  of  view  ami  the  hitr^k. 
zon  are  changed.    Once  the  Temple  and  the  ordinanc^u2« 
of  religion  formed  the  central  point  from  which  tk^« 
prophet*s  words  radiated,  and  to  which  they  ever  r^^ 
turned;  now  these  have  vanished.   Tlie  favorite  modes 
of  expression,  hitherto  so  often  repeated,  are  now,  a»  it 
were,  forgotten.    The  chronological  notices  which  be- 
fore marked  the  day  on  which  each  several  prophecy 
was  uttered  now  fail  us  altogether.    Could  a  writer  sjl 
at  once  have  forgotten  so  entirely  his  habits  of  thought? 
Could  he  so  completely  disguise  his  innermost  feeli^i^? 
Ck>uld  the  world  about  him,  the  mode  of  expression,  thi 
images  employed,  be  so  totally  different  in  the  case  of 
of  one  and  the  same  writer  ?**  {EuiUiL  iv,  448,  §  606). 
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(L)  Ch.  i-viii  are  markeil  by  certain  pecuUaritiefl  of 
idiom  aiid  phraseology  which  do  not  occur  afterwards. 
Favorite  exprettoions  are:  ''The  word  of  Jehovah  came 
unto,** etc (i, 7;  iv,8;  vi,9;  %'ii,l,4,8;  viii,  1, 18);  "Thus 
aaith  Jehovah  (God)  of  hosta"  (i,  4, 16, 17;  ii,  1 1 ;  viii, 
2,  4, 6, 7, 9, 14, 18,  20,  23) ;  "  And  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes 
and  saw"  (t,  18 ;  ii,  1 ;  v,  1 ;  vi,  1) :  none  of  these  modes 
of  expression  are  to  be  met  with  in  ch.  ix-xiv.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  phrase  "  In  that  day "  is  entirely 
eonfined  to  the  later  chapters,  in  which  it  occurs  fre- 
quently.   The  form  of  the  inscriptions  is  different.    In- 
troductions to  the  separate  oracles,  such  as  those  in  ix, 
I;  xti,  1,  do  not  present  themselves  in  the  earlier  por- 
tion.    Zechariah,  in  several  instances,  states  the  time 
at  which  a  particular  prophecy  was  littered  by  him  (i, 
],  7 ;  vii,  1).     He  mentions  his  own  name  in  these  pas- 
sages, and  also  in  vii,  8,  and  the  names  of  contemporaries 
in  iii,  1 ;  iv,  6 ;  vi,  10 ;  vii,  2 :  the  writer  (or  writers)  of 
the  second  portion  of  the  book  never  does  this.     It  has 
also  been  observed  that  after  the  first  eight  chapters  we 
bear  nothing  of  "  Satan,"  or  of  "  the  seven  eyes  of  Je- 
hovah ;"  that  there  are  no  more  visions ;  that  ch.  xi 
contains  no  allegory,  not  a  symbolic  action ;  that  here 
•are  no  riddles  which  need  to  be  solved,  no  itngelus  inter' 
pres  to  solve  them. 

(II.)  Ch.  iz-xi.  These  chapters,  it  is  alleged,  have 
also  their  characteristic  peculiarities: 

1.  In  point  of  style,  the  author  resembles  Ilosea  more 
than  any  other  prophet ;  such  is  the  verdict  both  of 
Knobel  and  Ewald.  He  delights  to  picture  Jehovah 
4W  the  great  captain  of  his  people.  Jehovah  comes  to 
Zion,  and  pitches  his  camp  there  to  protect  her  (ix,  8, 
'9).  He  blows  the  trumpet,  marches  against  his  ene- 
mies, makes  his  people  his  bow,  and  shoots  his  arrows 
"(ver.  13, 14) ;  or  he  rides  on  Judah  as  his  war-horse,  and 
goes  forth  thereon  to  victory  (x,  3, 5).  Again,  he  speaks 
of  the  people  as  a  flock,  and  the  leaders  of  the  people  as 
their  shepherds  (ix,  16 ;  x,  2, 3 ;  xi,  4  sq.).  He  describes 
himself  also,  in  his  character  of  prophet,  as  a  shepherd 
in  the  last  passages,  and  assumes  to  himself,  in  a  sym- 
bolic action  (which,  however,  may  have  been  one  only  of 
the  imagination),  all  the  guise  and  the  gear  of  a  shep- 
herd. In  general  he  delights  in  images  (ix,  3, 4, 13-17 ; 
X,  3,  5, 7,  etc.),  some  of  which  are  striking  and  forcible. 

2.  The  notes  of  time  are  also  peculiar : 

(I.)  It  was  a  time  when  the  pride  of  Assyria  was 
yet  at  its  height  (ch.  x,  xi),  and  when  the  Jews  liad  al- 
rearly  suffered  from  it.    This  first  took  place  in  the  time 
-of  Menahem  (RC.  772-761). 

(2.)  The  Transjordanic  territory  had  already  been 
■wept  by  the  armies  of  the  invader  (x,  10),  but  a  still 
further  desolation  threatened  it  (xi,  1-8).  The  first 
may  have  been  the  invasion  of  Pul  (1  Chron.  v,  26),  the 
second  that  of  Tiglath-pileser. 

(3.)  The  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  are  both 
-standing  (ix,  10, 13 ;  x,  6),  but  many  Israelites  are  nev- 
ertheless exiles  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  (ix,  11 ;  x,  6,  8, 
10,  etc). 

(4.)  The  Btmggle  between  Judah  and  Israel  is  sup- 
posed to  be  already  begun  (xi,  14).  At  the  same  time, 
Damascus  is  threatened  (ix,  1).  If  so,  the  reference 
■must  be  to  the  alliance  formed  between  Pekah  king  of 
Israel  and  Rezin  of  DamascuS|  the  consequence  of  which 
was  the  kMs  of  EUth  (739). 

(5.)  Egypt  and  Assyria  are  both  formidable  powers 
(x,  9, 10, 11).  The  only  other  prophets  to  whom  these 
two  nations  appear  as  formidable,  at  th«  same  time,  are 
Hoeea  (vii,  11;  xii,  1;  xiv,  3)  and  his  contemporary 
Isaiah  (vii,  If,  etc) ;  and  that  in  prophecies  which  must 
have  been  uttered  between  748  and  740.  The  expecta- 
tion seems  to  have  been  that  the  Assyrians,  in  order  to 
attack  Egypt,  would  march  by  way  ti  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  Philistia,  along  the  coast  (Zech.  ix,  1-9),  as  they 
<did  afterwards  (Isa.  xx,  1),  and  that  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  would  suffer  chiefly  in  consequence  (Zech.  ix,  9- 
12),  and  Judah  in  a  smaller  degree  (ver.  8, 9). 

(6i.)  The  kingdom  of  Israel  is  described  as  '^a  flock 
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for  the  slaughter**  in  ch.  xi,  over  which  three  shep- 
herds have  been  set  in  one  month.  This  corresponds 
with  the  season  of  anarchy  and  confusion  which  fol* 
lowed  immediately  on  the  murder  of  Zechariah  the 
son  of  Jeroboam  II  (760).  This  son  reigned  only  six 
months,  his  murderer  Shallum  but  one  (2  Kings  xv,  8^ 
1 5),  being  put  to  death  in  his  turn  by  Menahem.  Mean« 
while  another  rival  king  may  have  arisen,  Bunsen 
thinks,  in  some  other  part  of  the  country,  who  may 
have  fallen  as  the  murderer  did,  before  Menahem. 

(7.)  The  symbolical  action  of  the  breaking  of  the 
two  shepherds'  staves — Favor  and  Union — points  the 
same  way.  The  breaking  of  the  first  showed  that  (Jod's 
favor  had  departed  from  Israel,  that  of  the  second  that 
all  hope  of  union  between  Judah  and  Ephraim  was  at 
an  end. 

All  these  notes  of  rime,  it  is  claimed,  point  in  the 
same  direction,  and  make  it  probable  that  the  author 
of  ch.  ix-xi  was  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  and  prophe- 
sied during  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  According  to  Knobel, 
ch.  ix  and  x  were  probably  delivered  in  Jotham's  reign, 
and  ch.xi  in  that  of  Ahaz,who  summoned  Tiglath-pileser 
to  his  aid.  Maurer  thinks  that  ch.  ix  and  x  were  written 
between  the  first  (2  Kings  xv,  29)  and  second  (2  Kings 
xvii,  4-6)  Assyrian  invasions,  ch.  x  during  the  seven 
years*  interregnum  which  followed  the  death  of  Pekah, 
and  xi  in  the  reign  of  Hoshea. 

(III.)  Ch.  xii-xiv.  By  the  majority  of  those  crit- 
ics who  assign  these  chapters  to  a  third  author,  that  au- 
thor is  sup()oHed  to  have  lived  shortly  before  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.  The  grounds  for  separating  these 
three  chapters  from  ch.  ix  to  xi  are  as  follows: 

1.  This  section  opens  with  its  own  introductory  fofw 
mula,  as  the  preceding  one  (ix,  1)  does.  This,  however, 
only  shows  that  the  sections  are  distinct,  not  that  they 
were  written  at  different  times. 

2.  The  object  of  the  two  sections  is  altogether  differ- 
ent. The  author  of  the  former  (ch.  ix-xi)  has  both  Israel 
and  Judah  before  him ;  he  often  speaks  of  them  togeth* 
er  (ix,  13;  x,  6;  xi,  14;  comp.  x,  7);  he  directs  his 
prophecy  to  the  Transjordanic  territory,  and  announces 
the  discharge  of  his  oflloe  in  Israel  (xi,  4  sq.).  The  au- 
thor of  the  second  section,  on  the  other  hand,  has  only 
to  do  with  Judah  and  Jerusalem :  he  nowhere  mentions 
Israel. 

8.  The  political  horizon  of  the  two  prophets  is  differ- 
ent. By  the  former,  mention  is  made  of  the  Syrians, 
Phoenicians,  Philistines  (ix.  1-7),  and  (vreeks  (ver.  13), 
as  well  as  of  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  the  last  two 
being  described  as  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  It 
therefore  belongs  to  the  earlier  time  when  these  two 
nations  were  beginning  to  stniggle  for  supremacy  in 
Western  Asia.  By  the  Utter,  the  Egyptians  only  are 
mentioned  as  a  hostile  nation :  not  a  word  is  said  of  the 
Assyrians.  The  author  consequently  must  have  lived 
at  a  rime  when  Egypt  was  the  chief  enemy  of  Judah. 

4.  The  anticipations  of  the  two  prophets  are  diflRer- 
ent.  The  first  trembles  only  for  Ephraim.  He  predicts 
the  desolation  of  the  Transjordanic  territory,  the  car^ 
rying  away  captive  of  the  Israelites,  but  also  the  return 
from  Assyria  and  Egypt  (x,  7,  10).  But  for  Judah  he 
has  no  cause  of  fear.  Jehovah  will  protect  her  (ix,  8), 
and  bring  back  those  of  her  sons  who  in  earlier  times 
had  gone  into  captivity  (ver.  11).  The  second  prophet, 
on  the  other  hand,  making  no  mention  whatever  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  is  full  of  alarm  for  Judah.  He  sees 
hostile  nations  gathering  together  against  her,  and  two 
(birds  of  her  inhabitants  destroyed  (xiii,  6) ;  he  sees  the 
enemy  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem,  taking  and  plundering 
it,  and  carrying  half  of  her  people  captive  (xii,  3;  xiv, 
2,  5).  Of  any  return  of  the  captives  nothing  is  here 
said. 

5.  The  style  of  the  two  prophets  is  different  The 
author  of  this  last  section  is  fond  of  the  prophetic  for- 
mula: n^i^^  ^^-^^^  i^  "^^  come  to  pass**  (xii,  9;  xiii, 
2,3,4,8rxiv,6,8, 13,16);  fitinn  Di'«5,"in  that  day" 
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<riI,fl.4,G,8,  9,  II;  xiil,  l,2,4j  iiy,8,9,  lS,20,81)i' 
nin;"  BKJ,  ■■  »«ilh  Jehovah"  (lii,  1,  ■!  j  xiii,  2, 7, 8).  Id 
tin  MctHHi  jx-ii  the  6nl  does  nai  occur  ■[  (11,  cba  teo- 
andbut0DC«(ii:,16),tbe  third  ODlftiirioe(x,  IS)  zi,6). 
We  have,  moimvei,  in  chii  gection  caruin  rsTorila  ex- 
preHiPHB:  ^ali  peopLefl,"  "all  people  of  the  earth,"  ''all 
nations  round  about,"  "  all  nationii  that  come  up  aguoiC 
.lenualem,"  "  the  inhabitants  of  Jenualem,""  the  bouse 
oT  David."  "family"  for  nation,  "the  familiea  of  the 
earth,"  "  the  family  of  Egypt,"  etc 

e.  Tbere  ait  apparently  few  notea  of  time  in  tbii 
■ection.  One  ia  tbe  allusion  to  the  death  of  Jonah  in 
"  tbe  mourning  of  Hadad-rimmon  in  the  valley  of  Me- 
giddoi"  another  to  the  eanhc|uake  in  the  dava  of  Uz- 
■  ■    ■■  tofJadah,     This  adiliii  "  -"  -" 


ing;  In  both  bU  people  are  called  un  to  rejuitr.  v■>^ 
in  both  there  it  a  fcmarkabla  agreement  in  tbe  Murdi. 
[n  ii,  14,  K3  ""jsn  "la  y\-:t  ra  'vruc^  -3"%  and  in 

Again,  umilir  fonna  of  expmaiDn  occor  in  ii,  9,  II, 
ind  il.ll;  llie  docriptioD  of  tbe  incteaae  in  Jenualem, 
lay,  10,  may  be  oompaied  with  ii,  4 ;  and  the  pmticlkm 
in  viii,  20-23  with  that  in  liv,  ISL     The  reKmblanr^-. 
irhich  baa  beea  found  in  aome  other  paaaagea  ii  tec^^ 
ilighi  to  itrengtben  tbe  argument;  and  the  occumni^K. 
of  Chaldaiima,  auch  at  KS^  (ix,  8),  Tral^  (xit.  in>^ 
Vna  (ohich  oocun  beiuda  only  in  Prov.  xx,  i\\  \n%3 
(he  pbraae  n^^  K^s  (ix,  IS),  inttead  oT  rS^  ^t> 


IdnK  ah.>w«.  Knobel  tuggeett,  that  he  had  been  long   „ji_  p„^  nothing' as  to  the  age  of  the  Uter^chaplTO 
^„., .  v....  .u.  „p,Q,o„t,  if  .t  i,  wonh  anytbuig,  would   „f  zechaiUli.    Indeed,  generally,  at  regardt  ibete 


[t  ia  certainly  remarkable, 
of  tbe  prupheiy,  and  not  i 


L  poalrexile  date. 

•ccumng  thus  in  the  body 
.  tbe  inscription  at  in  Iia. 


ArgamrnliiitFavoro/lit/ntegriino/tlieSoot. 
— (L)  At  between  fh,  i-Tiii  and  ii-xiT.— L  In  reply  to 
all  the  foregoing  argumenia,  il  has  been  urged  by  Keil, 
8tiibelin,andothen  that  tHediffeienceof  style  between 
the  twoprindpal  diriuonaof  the  pn>phecy  it  not  great- 
er than  may  TeasiLiably  be  acoounted  fur  by  tbe  change 
of  tubject.     The  language  in  which  visions  are  narrai-  ' 

ieai  animated  than  that  in  which  prophetic  anticipa- 
tions  of  future  glory  an  described.     They  differ  at  tbe 

Thus,  for  instance,  haw  different  ia  the  ityte  of  Hoaea, 
ch.  i-iii,  from  tbe  style  of  the  same  prophet  in  ch.  ir- 
^vl  or,  again,  that  ofEiekiel  vi,vii,fn>m  Eiekiel  iv! 

But,  besides  this,  even  in  what  may  be  termed  tbe 
more  oratorical  portions  of  the  flist  eight  chapters,  the 
pnpbet  is  to  a  great  extent  occupied  with  warnings 
and  exhortations  of  a  piutical  liind  (see  i,4-6;  vii,4- 
14;  Tiii,9-28);  whereat  in  the  subsequent  chapters  he 
i*  rapt  into  a  fai-distant  and  glorious  future.  In  the 
on*  case,  therefore,  the  language  would  naturally  aak 
down  to  the  level  of  proae ;  in  the  other,  it  would  rise 
to  an  elevation  wonby  of  its  exalted  subject. 

In  like  manner,  the  notes  of  time  in  the  former  part 
(i,l,7;  vii,0  and  the  constant  reference  to  the  Temple 
may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  prophet  here 
busies  himself  with  the  events  of  his  own  time,  whereas 
afterwards  his  eye  is  fixed  on  a  far-distant  future. 

On  the  rrther  hand,  where  predictions  do  iiccur  in  the 
first  section,  there  is  a  general  similarity  between  them 
and  the  predictions  of  the  second.  The  scene,  to  to 
apeak,  it  Ihe  same;  the  same  visions  float  before  the 
eyes  of  the  seer.  The  timet  of  the  Messiah  are  the 
theme  of  the  predictions  in  cfa.  i-ir,in  ix,  x,  and  in  xii- 
xiii,  6;  while  the  eventa  which  are  In  prepare  the  way 
fbr  that  lime,  and  etpedally  the  nfting  of  the  nslion. 
are  dwelt  upon  inch.v,in  xi,  and  in  xiii,7-xiv,  2.  The 
same  peculiar  forma  of  expreeaion  otcnr  in  the  two  di- 
Tisions  of  the  prophecy.  That,  for  inttance,  we  find 
asan  ^3^3^^  not  only  in  vii,I4,but  also  in  11,8: 
"l^ain,  in  the  tense  of  "to  remove,"  in  Ui,  4,  and  In 

in  later  writings  (2  Kings  xvi,S;  2  Chron.x»,8)— "the 
e}'e  of  (iod,"  as  betokening  tbe  divine  providence,  in  iii. 


',111;  I 


:  letum  of  the  whole 
the  Exile  Is  the  prevailing  image  of  happiness,  and  ir 
both  it  is  similaiiy  portrayed.  As  in  ii,  II),  the  exiler 
are  aummoned  to  return  to  their  native  land,  because 
now,  according  to  the  principles  of  righteous  lecom- 
pente,  they  shall  rule  over  their  enemies,  so  also  a  sim- 
ilar strain  occurs  in  ix,  12,  etc  Both  in  ii,  to  and  in  ix 
9  the  renewed  protection  wherewith  God  will  favoi 
Ziaa  it  represented  at  an  entrance  into  bis  holy  dwell- 


tity  of  authorship,  Haurer's  rtnurk  he 
quie  potest  vu  esse  disjeclnmm  quotundi 
ret  judicanda  est  ex  toioV 

3.  Of  far  more  weight,  however,  than 
already  advanced  is  tbe  fact  that  Ihe  writer  of  (bne 
last  chapters  (ix-iiv)  showt  an  acquaintance  with  the 
later  prophets  of  the  lima  of  the  Exile.  That  there  are 
numerous  allusions  in  it  to  earlier  prophets,  such  as  Joel, 
Amoa,  Uicah,  has  been  shown  bv  Hiliig  (C'onnrnU.  p. 
S54.  2d  ed.) ;  but  there  are  also.'  it  is  alli-ged.  Bllu>i«na 
to  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Eiekiel,  and  the  latter  part  nT 
Isaiah  (ch.xl-lzvi).  Ifthiscanbe  established.il  isevi- 
deoce  that  Ihi*  portion  of  the  bonk,  if  not  written  by 
Zecbariah  himself,  was  at  least  written  alter  Ihe  Exile. 
We  Hnd,then,inZech.ix,2an  allusion  to Eaek.xKviii,3: 
inver.3lolKingsi,ST;  in  ver.Gto7eph.ii,4;  inver___ 

11  lolta.li,  14;  inver.  12loIta.xlix,9and  Isa.  Ixi.  7^ 
in  x,3  to  Eiek.  xiiiv,  17.  Zech.  li  is  derived  from  Eaek^ 
xxxiv  (comp.  esp.  ver.4  with  Eick.  xxxiv,4),  and  Zeclk_ 
xi,  3  tram  Jer.  xii,  h.  Zech.  xii,  I  alludes  (o  Isa.  Ii,  1&  f 
xiii,S,9,Hi  EEek.v,l3;  xir,8  to  Eiek.xlvii.  1-12;  vev. 
10, 11,  tu  Jer.  xxxi,  88-40;  ver.  16-19  to  Isa.  Ixvi,  3« 
andix,  12;  Tcr.20,21,  to  Eiek.xliii,  12  and  xliv,  9. 

This  manifest  acqnaintaoce  on  the  part  of  Ihe  wriirr 
of  Zech.  ix-xiv  with  so  many  of  the  later  prc^bets 
seemed  so  oinvincing  u>  De  Welte  thaL,  after  having 
in  the  first  three  rdiiioiit  of  his  Inlndticliim  decUml 
'  for  two  authors,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  change 
his  mind,  and  to  admit  that  the  later  chapters  mutt  be~ 
long  lo  the  age  of  Zechtriah,  and  might  have  beta 
written  by  Zecbariah  himself. 

Bleek,  on  the  other  hand,  has  done  hit  beat  to  weahftt 
the  force  of  ihia  argument,  first  by  maintaining  that  in 
most  instances  the  alleged  agreement  is  only  apparent, 
aurl.next,  that  whpre  there  ia  a  real  agreement  (as  in 
Zech.  iv,  IS;  xi,  3;  xii,  1 ;  xiv,  16)  with  the  pamign 
above  cited,  Zecbariah  may  be  the  original  from  whom 
Itaiah  and  Jeremiah  borrowed.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  it  it  more /ir»fr,rM'  that  one  writer  shnukl  ^ 
have  alludons  to  many  others  than  that  many  olhei*  -^B 

should  borrow  liom  one;   and  this  piobabililr  ap 

proachet  ccrtnnty  in  proportion  as  we  multiply  Ibe^^ 
number  of  qaotations  or  aLusiona.  If  there  are  pat--— ^ 
tages  in  Z«;hariah  which  are  manifestly  similar  Ic:^  ; 
other  passages  in  Zephaniah,  in  Jeremiah,  Eiekiel,  anciw  ' 
the  Deulero-lsaiah,  which  is  the  more  probable,  Iha  .^^ 
they  all  borrowed  from  him,  or  he  from  ihem  ?     In  i^pi^E 

12  especially,  at  Stilhelin  argues,  Ihe  expression  is  deL^^ 
■  ■    ■'  -    ■     looked  for  after  Ihe  Exile  rather  th 


upon  Jer.'xvi,  18,  ai 


before 

[sa.  Ixi,  7. 

3,  Agun,  the  same  critics  argue  that  the  kistorie  ^il 
Trfrrrmr$  in  the  later  chaptera  are  perfectly  consiste'm.W 
with  ■  pnet-exile  date.     This  had  already  been  inaLar* 
lainnl  by  Eichhom,  allbnugh  he  euppoeea  tbese  chap- 
ters to  hare  been  written  by  a  biltr  prophet  than  Zecb> 
ariah.     SlUhclIn  puts  the  case  as  follows:  Even  ond» 
the  Pernaii  rule  the  political  reUliens  of  the  Jews  OOB- 
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tinuetl  very  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  in  earlier 
times.  They  still  were  placed  between  a  huge  Eastern 
power  on  the  one  side,  and  Egypt  on  the  other,  the  only 
difference  now  being  that  Egypt  as  well  as  Judsa  was 
subject  to  the  Persians.  But  Egypt  was  an  unwilling 
vassal;  and  as  in  earlier  times,  when  threatened  by  As- 
syria, she  had  sought  for  alliances  among  her  neighbors 
or  had  endeavored  to  turn  them  to  account  as  a  kind  of 
outwork  in  her  own  defence,  so  now  she  would  adopt 
the  same  policy  in  her  attempts  to  cast  off  the  Persian 
yoke.  It  would  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Perria 
wotUd  be  on  the  watch  to  check  such  efforts,  and  would 
wreak  her  vengeance  on  those  among  her  own  tributary 
or  dependent  provinces  which  should  venture  to  form 
an  alliance  with  EgypL  Such  of  these  provinces  as 
Uv  on  the  sea -coast  must  indeed  suffer  in  anv  case, 
even  if  they  remained  true  in  their  all^iance  to  the 
Persians.  The  armies  which  were  destined  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  would  collect  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia, 
and  would  march  by  way  of  the  coast;  and,  whether 
they  came  as  frientls  or  as  foes,  they  would  probably 
cause  sufficient  devastation  to  justify  the  pmphecy  in 
Zech.  ix,  1,  etc.,  delivered  against  Damascus,  Phoenicia, 
and  Philistia.  Meanwhile  the  prophet  seeks  to  calm 
the  minds  of  his  own  people  by  assuring  them  of  (io<V8 
protection,  and  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who,  at 
the  appointed  time,  shall  again  unite  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Judah  and  Ephraim.  It  is  observable,  moreover, 
that  the  prophet,  throughout  his  discourses,  b  anxious 
net  only  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  his  countrj'roen, 
but  to  prevent  their  engaging  in  any  insurrection 
against  their  Persian  masters,  or  forming  any  alliance 
with  their  enemies.  In  this  respect  he  follows  the  ex- 
ample of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and,  like  these  two 
prophets,  he  foretells  the  return  of  Ephraim,  the  union 
of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  and  the  final  overthrow  both 
of  Assyria  (x,  11)— that  is,  Persia — and  of  Egypt^  the 
two  countries  which  had,  more  than  all  others,  vexed 
and  devastate  IsraeL  That  a  large  portion  of  the  na- 
tion was  still  supposed  to  be  in  exile  is  clear  fn>m  ix, 
II,  12,  and  hence  ver.  10  can  only  be  reganled  as  a 
reminiscence  of  Mic.  v,  10;  and  even  if  x.  9  must  be 
explained  of  the  past  (with  De  Wette,  Kinleit.  §  250,  6, 
note  a),  still  it  appears  from  Josephus  (A  tit,  xii,  2,  5  ) 
that  the  Persians  carried  away  Jews  into  Egypt,  and 
from  Syncellus  (p.  486,  Nicbuh^s  ed.)  that  Ochus  trans- 
planted large  numbers  of  Jews  from  Palestine  to  the 
east  and  north :  the  earlier  custom  of  thus  forcibly  re- 
moving to  a  distance  those  conquered  nations  who,  from 
disaffection  or  a  turbulent  spirit,  were  likely  to  give  oc- 
casion for  alarm,  having  not  only  continue<l  among  the 
Persians,  but  having  become  even  more  common  than 
ever  (Ilceren,  fdeen,  i,  254, 2d  ed.).  This  well-kn<iwn 
policy  on  the  part  of  their  conquerors  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  the  assurance  which  the  prophet  gives 
in  X,  9.  Even  the  threats  uttered  against  the  false 
prophets  and  the  shepherds  of  the  people  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  times  aft«r  the  Exile.  In  Neh.  v 
and  vi,  we  find  the  nobles  and  rulers  of  the  people  op- 
pressing their  brethren,  and  false  prophets  active  in 
their  opposition  to  Nehemiah.  In  like  manner** the 
idols'*  (D*^a2C7)  in  xiii,  1-5  may  be  the  same  as  the 
"Teraphim"  of  x,  2,  where  they  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  "  the  diviners"  (C^pplpn).    Malachi  (iii, 

5)  speaks  of  **  sorcerers"  (C^Dl^SIp),  and  that  such  su- 
perstition long  held  its  p^uiid  among  the  Jews  is  evi- 
dent from  Josephus  (A  nt.  viii,  2, 5\  Nor  does  xiv,  21 
of  necessity  imply  cither  idol -worship  or  heathen 
pollution  in  the  Temple.  Ch.  xi  was  spoken  by  the 
prophet  later  than  ch.  ix  and  x.  In  ver.  14  he  declares 
the  impossibility  of  any  reunion  between  Judah  and 
Ephraim,  either  because  the  northern  territont'  had  al- 
ready been  laid  waste,  or  because  the  inhabitants  of  it 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  league  with  Phrenicia  in  a 
Tain  effort  to  throw  off  the  Persian  }'oke.  which  would 


only  involve  them  in  certain  destruction.  This  diffi* 
cult  passage  StUhelin  admits  he  cannot  solve  to  his  sat- 
isfaction, but  contends  that  it  may  have  been  designed 
to  teach  the  new  colony  that  it  was  not  a  part  of  (iod*s 
purpose  to  reunite  the  severed  tribes;  and  in  this  h« 
sees  an  argument  for  the  post-exilian  date  of  the  prophe- 
cy, inasmuch  as  the  union  of  the  ten  tri))es  with  the 
two  was  ever  one  of  the  brightest  hopes  of  the  prophets 
who  lived  before  the  Captivity. 

Having  thus  shown  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
section  ix-xi  should  not  lielong  to  a  time  subsequent  to 
the  return  from  Babylon,  Stiihelin  prrtceeds  to  arguH 
that  the  prophecy  directed  against  the  nations  (ix,  1-7) 
is  really  more  applicable  to  the  Persian  a?ra  than  to  any 
other.  It  is  onlv  the  coast-line  which  is  here  threat* 
ened;  whereas  the  earlier  prophets,  whenever  they 
threaten  the  maritime  tribes,  unite  with  them  Moab 
and  Ammon.  or  Edoro.  Moreover,  the  nations  here 
mentioned  are  not  spoken  of  as  enemies  of  Judah ;  for 
being  Persian  subjects  they  would  not  venture  to  attack 
the  Jewish  colony  when  under  the  special  protection 
of  that  power.  Of  Ashdod  it  is  said  that  a  foreigner 
(7tp«,  A.  V.  **  bastard")  shall  dwell  in  it.  This,  too, 
might  naturally  have  happened  in  the  time  of  Zecha- 
riah.  During  the  Exile,  Arabs  had  established  them- 
selves in  Southern  Palestine,  and  the  prophet  foresees 
that  they  would  occupy  Ashdod ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
learn  from  Neh.  xiii,  24  that  the  dialect  of  Ashdod  was 
unintelligible  to  the  Jews,  and  in  iv,  7  the  people  of 
Ashdod  appear  as  a  distinct  tribe  united  with  other 
Arabians  against  Judah.  The  king  of  (vaza  (mentioned 
in  Zech.  ix,  5)  may  have  been  a  Persian  vassal,  as  the 
kings  of  Tyre  and  Si<lon  were,  according  to  Herod, 
viii,  67.  A  king  in  (taza  would  only  be  in  conformity 
with  the  Persian  custom  (see  Herod,  iii,  15),  although 
this  was  no  longer  the  case  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
The  mention  of  the  ''sons  of  Javan"  (ix,  18;  A.  V. 
"Greece")  is  suitable  to  the  Persian  period  (which  is 
also  the  view  of  Eichhom),  as  it  was  then  that  the 
Jews  were  first  brought  into  any  close  contact  with  the 
Greeks.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  fierce  struggle  between 
(irreece  and  Persia  which  gave  a  peculiar  meaning  to 
his  words  when  the  prophet  promised  his  own  people 
victory  over  the  Greeks,  and  so  reverseil  the  earlier  pre- 
diction of  Joel  iv,  6,  7  (A.  V.  iii,  6,  7).  If,  however, 
we  are  to  understand  by  Javan  Arabia,  as  some  main- 
tain, this  again  equally  suits  the  perio<l  supposed,  and 
the-  prophecy  will  refer  to  the  Arabians,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken. 

(II.)  We  come  now  to  the  section  xii -xiv.  The 
main  proposition  here  is,  that  however  hard  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  may  be  pressed  by  enemies  (of  Israel  there- 
is  no  further  mention),  still  with  God's  help  they  shall 
be  victorious;  and  the  result  shall  be  that  Jehovah 
will  be  more  truly  worshipped  both  by  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles. That  this  anticipation  of  the  gathering  of  hoe- 
tile  armies  against  Jerusalem  was  not  unnatural  in  the 
Persian  times  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said 
above.  Persian  hosts  were  often  seen  in  Judiea.  We 
find  an  instance  of  this  in  Josephus  (  A  nt,  xi,  7, 1 ),  and 
Sidon  was  laid  in  ashes  in  consequence  of  an  insurrec- 
tion against  Persia  (I)iod.  xvi,  45).  On  the  other  hand, 
how  could  a  prophet  in  the  time  immetliately  preceding 
the  Exile — the  time  to  which,  on  account  of  xii,  12,  most 
critics  refer  this  section — have  uttered  predictions  such 
as  these?  Since  the  time  of  Zephaniah  all  the  proph- 
ets l(M>ked  upon  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  as  sealed,  whereas 
here,  in  direct  contradiction  to  such  views,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  city  is  announced  even  in  the  extrcmest  ca- 
lamities. Any  analogy  to  the  general  strain  of  thought 
in  this  section  is  only  to  be  found  in  Isa.  xxix-xxxiiu 
Beiiides.  no  king  is  here  mentioned,  but  only  ^  the  house 
of  David,**  which,  according  to  Jewish  tradition  (Herz- 
feW,  Gfsch.  <ks  Volkes  Israel^  p.  378  sq.),  held  a  high 
position  after  the  Exile,  and  accordingly  is  mentioned 
(xii,  12, 13)  in  its  different  branches  (comp.  Mo^'erSyDot 
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who  were  assembled  in  the  wribes'  chamber  of  the 
king's  palace  when  Micaiah  announced  that  Baruch  had 
read  the  wordft  of  Jeremiah  in  the  ears  of  the  people 
from  the  chamber  of  Geroariah  the  scribe  (Jer.  xxzvi, 
12).     B.(;.  G(»5. 

3.  The  lattt  king  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  B.C.  598- 
•58ij.  He  was  the  son  of  Josiah,  and  his  genealogy  is 
given  in  1  Chron.  iii,  ]5.  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
sons  of  Jusiah  were  Johanan  tlie  first-born  (who  is  never 
elsewhere  mentioned,  and  therefore  probably  had  died 
joung,  or  had  been  set  aside  by  some  popular  resolu- 
tion, to  which  Shallum  may  have  been  indebted  for 
the  crown  in  preference  to  his  elder  brother,  Jchoia- 
kim),  the  second  Jehoiakim,  the  third  Zedekiah,  and 
the  fourth  Shallum.  Since  Jehoiakim  was  twenty-five 
■at  his  father's  death,  and  Jehoahaz,  or  Shallum,  twenty- 
three,  while  Zedekiah  was  not  twenty-one  till  his  accca- 
aion  to  the  throne,  eleven  years  later,  there  must  be  a 
different  order  from  that  of  age  adopted  with  the  laat 
two  sons  of  Josiah :  perhaps  it  was  arranged  so  as  to 
bring  together  the  two  sons  of  Josiah,  who  reigned  each 
eleven  years,  each  having  been  preceded  by  a  king  who 
reigned  for  only  three  months.  Zedekiah  is,  indeed, 
called  the  brother  of  his  predecessor  Jehoiachin  (2 
Chron.  xxxvi,  10);  but  the  word  must  be  used  in  an 
indefinite  sense,  for  he  certainly  was  his  uncle.  His 
mother  was  Hamutal,  the  daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Lib- 
nab  ;  so  that  he  was  full  brother  of  Jehoahaz  (2  Kings 
zxiii,31;  xxiv,  18). 

His  original  name  had  been  Mattaniahj  which  was 
changed  to  Zedekiah  by  Nebuchadnezzar  when  he  car- 
ried off  his  nephew  Jehoiachin  to  Babylon,  and  left  him 
on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.    Zedekiah  was  but  twentv- 

m 

one  years  old  when  he  was  thus  placed  in  charge  of  an 
impoverished  kingdom,  and  a  city  which,  though  still 
strong  in  its  natural  and  artificial  impregnability,  was 
l>ereft  of  well-nigh  all  its  defenders.  But  Jerusalem 
might  have  remained  the  head  of  the  Babylonian  prov- 
ince of  Judah,  and  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  continued 
atanding,  had  Zedekiah  possessed  wisilom  and  firmness 
enough  to  remain  true  to  his  allegianoe  to  Babylon. 
This,  however,  he  could  not  do  (Jer.  xxxviii,  5).  His 
historv  is  contained  in  the  short  sketch  of  the  events 
of  his  reign  given  in  2  Kings  xxiv,  17-xxv,  7,  and,  with 
some  trifling  variations,  in  Jer.  xxxix,  1-7 ;  Hi,  1-1 1,  to- 
gether with  the  still  shorter  summary  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi, 
10, etc.;  and  also  in  Jer.  xxi,  xxiv,  xxvii,  xxviii,  xxix, 
xxxii,  xxxiii,  xxxiv,  xxxvii,  xxxviii  (being  the  chap- 
ters containing  the  prophecies  delivered  by  this  prophet 
during  this  reign,  and  his  relation  of  various  events  more 
or  less  affecting  Zedekiah),  and  Ezek.  xvi,  11-21.  To 
these  it  is  important  to  add  the  narrative  of  Josephus 
(A  rU,  X,  7, 1-8, 2),  which  is  partly  constructed  by  com- 
parison of  the  documents  enumerated  above,  but  also 
seems  to  contain  information  derived  from  other  and 
independent  sources.  From  these  it  is  evident  that 
Zedekiah  was  a  man  not  so  much  bad  at  heart  as  weak 
in  wilL  He  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  characters, 
frequent  in  history,  like  Charles  I  of  England  and  Louis 
XVI  of  France,  who  find  themselves  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs during  a  great  crisis,  without  having  the  strength 
of  character  to  enable  them  to  do  what  they  know  to 
be  right,  and  whose  infirmity  becomes  moral  guilt. 
The  princes  of  his  court,  as  he  himself  pathetically  ad- 
mits in  his  interview  with  Jeremiah,  described  in  ch. 
xxxviii,  had  him  completely  under  their  influence. 
^'  Against  them,"  he  complains, "  it  is  not  the  king  that 
can  do  anything.**  He  was  thus  driven  to  disregard 
the  counsels  of  the  prophet,  which,  as  the  event  proved, 
were  perfectly  sound ;  and  he  who  might  have  kept  the 
fragments  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  together,  and  main- 
tained for  some  generations  longer  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah, brought  final  ruin  on  his  country,  destruction 
on  the  Temple,  death  to  his  family,  and  a  cruel  torment 
and  miserable  captivity  on  himself. 

It  is  evident  from  Jer.  xxvii  (in  ver.  I  Jehoiakim's 
name  is  a  copyist's  error  for  that  of  Zedekiah)  and 


xxviii  (apparently  the  earliest  prophecies  delivered 
during  this  reign)  that  the  earlier  portion  of  Zedeki- 
ah's  reign  was  marked  by  an  agitation  throughout  the 
whole  of  Syria  against  the  Babylonian  yoke.  Jerusa- 
lem seems  to  have  taken  the  lead,  since  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Zedekiah*B  reign  we  find  amhasaadora  from  all 
the  neighboring  kingdoms  —  Tyre,  Sidon,  Edom,  and 
Moab  —  at  his  court,  to  consult  as  to  the  steps  to  be 
taken.  This  happened  either  during  the  king's  ab- 
sence or  immediately  af^er  his  return  from  Babylon, 
whither  he  had  gone  on  some  errand,  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  named,  but  which  may  have  been  an  attempt  tc^ 
blind  the  eyes  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  his  contemplatei/ 
revolt  (Jer.  li,  59).  The  project  was  attacked  by  Jere* 
miah  with  the  strongest  statement  of  the  folly  of  sucb 
a  course — a  statement  corroborated  bv  the  verv  materia} 
fact  that  a  man  of  Jerusalem  named  Hananiah,  who  had 
opposed  him  with  a  declaration  in  the  name  of  Jebo^tb, 
that  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  should  be  restored  within 
two  years,  had  died,  in  accordance  with  Jeremiah's  pre^ 
diction,  within  two  months  of  its  delivery.  This,  and 
perhaps  also  the  impossibility  of  any  real  alliance  be- 
tween Judah  and  the  surrounding  nations,  seems  to 
have  put  a  stop,  for  the  time,  to  the  anti- Babylonian 
movement.  On  a  man  of  Zedekiah's  temperament  the 
sudden  death  of  Hananiah  must  have  produced  a  strong 
impression ;  and  we  may  without  improbability  accept 
this  as  the  time  at  which  he  procured  to  be  made  in 
silver  a  set  of  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  to  replace  the 
golden  plate  carried  off  with  his  predecessor  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Bar.  i,  8). 

The  first  act  of  overt  rebellion  of  which  any  record 
survives  was  the  formation  of  an  alliance  with  Egypt, 
of  itself  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  enmity  with  Bab- 
ylon. In  fact,  according  to  the  statement  of  Chron- 
icles and  Ezekiel,  with  the  expansion  of  Josephus.  it 
was  in  direct  contravention  of  the  oath  of  allegiance 
in  the  name  of  Elohim  bv  which  Ze<iekiah  was  bound 
by  Nebuchadnezzar — namely,  that  he  would  ke^-p  ihv 
kingdom  for  Nebuchadnezzar,  make  no  innovaii<tii. 
and  enter  into  no  league  with  £g>'pt  (Ezek.  xvii.  K); 
2  Chron.  xxxvi,  18;  Joseph.  AnI,  x,  7, 1).  As  a  nat- 
ural consequence,  it  brought  on  Jerusalem  an  immedi- 
ate invasion  of  the  Chaldieans.  The  mention  of  this 
event  in  the  Bible,  though  sure,  is  extremely  slight, 
and  occurs  only  in  Jer.  xxxiv,  21 ;  xxxvii,  5-11,  and 
Ezek.  xvii,  15-20;  but  Josephus  (x,  7,  3)  relates  it 
more  fully,  and  gives  (probably  by  conjecture)  the  date 
of  its  occurrence  as  the  eighth  year  of  Zedekiah.  Prob- 
ably, also,  the  denunciations  of  an  Egyptian  alliance 
contained  in  Jer.  ii,  18,  86«  have  reference  to  the  same 
time.  It  appears  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  being  made 
aware  of  Zedekiah's  defection,  either  by  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  tribute  or  by  other  means,  at  once  sent 
an  army  to  ravage  Judaia.  This  was  done,  and  the 
whole  country  was  reduced,  except  Jerusalem  and  two 
strong  places  in  the  western  plain,  Lachish  and  Aze- 
kah,  which  still  held  out  (Jer.  xxxiv,  7).  In  the  panic 
which  followed  the  appearance  of  the  Chaldssans,  Zed- 
ekiah succeeded  in  inducing  the  princes  and  other  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  to  abolish  the  odious  custom 
which  prevailed  of  enslaving  their  countrymen.  A  acl* 
emn  rite  (ver.  18),  recalling  in  its  form  that  in  which 
the  original  covenant  of  the  nation  had  been  made  with 
Abram  (Gen.  xv,  9,  etc),  was  performed  in  the  Temple 
(Jer.  xxxiv,  15),  and  a  crowd  of  Israelites  dTboth 
found  themselves  released  from  slavery. 

In  the  meantime  Pharaoh  bad  moved  to  the 
ance  of  his  ally.  On  hearing  of  his  approach,  the  Cbal- 
dsans  at  once  raised  the  siege  and  advanced  to  meet  him. 
The  nobles  seized  the  moment  of  respite  to  reaastft  tbeir 
power  over  the  king,  and  their  defiance  of  Jehovah,  by 
re-enslaving  those  whom  they  had  so  recently  mana- 
mitted;  and  the  prophet  thereupon  utten  a  doom  on 
these  miscreants  which,  in  the  fierceness  of  its  tone  and  in 
some  of  its  expressions,  recalls  those  of  Elijah  on  Ahab 
(Jer.  xxxiv. 20).     This  encounter  was  qui^ly  followed 
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by  Jeremiah^s  capture  and  impriaonment,  which,  but  for 
the  interference  of  the  king  (Jer.  xxxvii,  17, 21),  would 
have  rapidly  put  an  end  to  his  life  (ver.  'Mf).  How 
long  the  Babylonians  were  absent  from  Jerusalem  we 
are  not  told.  It  must  have  rei^uired  at  least  several 
months  to  move  a  large  army  ami  baggage  through  the 
difficult  and  tortuous  coimtry  which  separates  Jerusalem 
from  the  Philistine  Plain,  and  to  effect  the  complete  re- 
pulse of  the  F^^yptian  army  fn>m  Syria,  which  Josephus 
affirms  was  effected.  All  wc  certainly  know  is  that  on 
the  tenth  dav  of  the  tenth  month  of  Zedekiah's  ninth 
year,  the  Ohaldieans  were  again  before  the  walls  (Hi,  4). 
From  this  time  forward  the  siege  progressed  slowly  but 
surely  to  its  consummation,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
both  famine  and  pestilence  (Josephus).  Zedckiah  again 
interfered  to  preserve  the  life  of  Jeremiah  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  princes  (xxxviii,  7-13),  and  then  oc- 
oirred  the  interview  between  the  king  and  the  prophet 
<»f  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  and  which 
affords  so  good  a  clew  to  the  condition  of  abject  depend- 
ence into  which  a  long  course  of  opposition  had  brought 
the  weak-minded  monarch.  It  would  seem  from  this 
conversation  that  a  considerable  desertion  had  already 
taken  place  to  the  besiegers,  proving  that  the  pmphct*s 
view  of  the  condition  of  things  was  shared  by  many  of 
his  countrymen.  But  the  unhappy  Zedekiah  throws 
away  the  chance  of  preservation  for  himself  and  the 
city  which  the  prophet  set  before  him,  in  his  fear  that 
be  would  be  mocked  bv  those  verv  Jews  who  had  al- 
ready  taken  the  step  Jeremiah  was  urging  him  to  take 
(ver.  19).  At  the  same  lime,  his  fear  of  the  princes 
who  remained  in  the  city  is  not  diminished,  and  he 
even  condescends  to  impose  on  the  prophet  a  subter- 
fuge, with  the  view  of  concealing  the  real  purport  of 
his  conversation  from  these  tyrants  of  his  spirit  (ver.  24- 
27). 

But  while  the  king  was  hesitating  the  end  was  rap- 
idly coming  nearer.  The  city  was  indeed  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity.  The  fire  of  the  besiegers  had 
throughout  been  very  destructive  (Josephus),  but  it 
was  now  aided  bv  a  severe  famine.  The  bread  had 
long  been  consumed  (Jer.  xxxviii,  9),  and  all  the  ter- 
rible expeilients  had  been  tried  to  which  the  wretched 
inhabitants  of  a  besiege<l  town  are  forced  to  resort  in 
such  cases.  Mothers  had  boiled  and  eaten  the  flesh  of 
their  own  infants  (Bar.  ii,  3;  Lam.  iv,  10).  Perstms  of 
the  greatest  wealth  and  station  were  to  be  seen  search- 
ing the  dungheaps  for  a  morsel  of  food.  The  effemi- 
nate nobles,  whose  fair  complexions  had  been  their  pride, 
wandered  in  the  open  streets  like  blackened  but  living 
skeletons  (ver.  5, 8).  Still  the  king  was  seen  in  public, 
sitting  in  the  gate  where  justice  was  administered,  that 
his  people  might  approach  him,  though  indeed  he  had 
no  help  to  give  them  (Jer.  xxxviii,  7). 

At  last,  after  sixteen  dreadful  months  had  dragged 
on,  the  catastrophe  arrived.  It  was  on  the  ninth  day 
of  the  fourth  month,  about  the  middle  of  July,  at  mid- 
night, as  Josephus  with  minuteness  informs  us,  that  the 
breach  in  those  stout  and  venerable  walls  was  effected. 
The  m(M>i),  nine  days  old,  had  gone  down  below  the  hills 
which  form  the  western  edge  of  the  basin  of  Jerusalem, 
or  was,  at  any  rate,  too  low  to  illuminate  the  utter  dark- 
ness which  reigns  in  the  narrow  lanes  of  an  eastern 
town,  where  the  inhabitants  retire  early  to  rest,  and 
where  there  arc  but  few  windows  to  emit  light  from 
within  the  hou:»es.  The  wretched  remnants  of  the 
army,  starved  and  exhausted,  had  left  the  walls,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  Chal- 
ilieans.  Passing  in  through  the  breach,  they  made 
their  way,  as  their  custom  was,  w  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Temple  was  entered  by 
a  hostile  force,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  court  of  the 
^preat  king  took  their  seats  in  state  in  the  middle  gate 
of  the  hitherto  virgin  house  of  Jehovah.  The  alarm 
quickly  spread  through  the  sleeping  city,  and  Zedekiah, 
ooUecting  his  wives  and  children  (Josephus),  and  sur- 
rounding himself  with  the  few  soldiers  who  had  sur- 


vived the  accidents  of  the  siege,  made  his  way  out  of 
the  city  at  the  opposite  end  to  that  at  which  the  Assyr- 
ians had  entered,  by  a  street  which,  like  the  iiein  es- 
Surein  at  Damascus,  ran  between  two  walls  (probably 
those  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  so-called  Tyro- 
pwon  valley),  and  issued  at  a  gate  above  the  royal  gar- 
dens and  the  Fountain  of  Siloam.  Thence  he  took  the 
road  towards  the  Jordan,  perhaps  hoping  to  find  refuge, 
as  David  had,  at  some  fortified  place  in  the  mountains 
on  its  eastern  side.  On  the  road  they  were  met  and 
recognised  by  some  of  the  Jews  who  had  formerly  de- 
serted to  the  Chaldoans.  By  them  the  intelligence 
was  communicated,  with  the  eager  treachery  of  desert- 
ers, to  the  generals  in  the  city  (Josephus),  and,  as  soon 
as  the  dawn  of  day  permitted  it,  swift  pursuit  was  made. 
The  king's  party  must  have  had  some  hours'  start,  and 
ought  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  Jordan; 
but,  either  from  their  being  on  foot,  weak  and  infirm, 
while  the  pursuers  were  mounted,  or  perhaps  owing  to 
the  incumbrance  of  the  women  and  baggage,  they  were 
overtaken  near  Jericho,  when  just  within  sight  of  the 
river.  A  few  of  the  people  only  remained  round  the 
person  of  the  king.  The  rest  fled  in  all  directions,  so 
that  he  was  easily  taken. 

Nebuchadnezzar  himself  was  then  at  Riblah,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  some  thirty-five 
miles  beyond  Baalbek,  and  therefore  about  ten  days' 
journey  from  Jerusalem.  Thither  Zedekiah  and  his 
sons  were  despatched ;  his  daughters  were  kept  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  shortly  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  no- 
torious Ishmael  at  Mizpah.  When  he  was  brought  be- 
fore Nebuchadnezzar,  the  great  king  reproached  him  in 
the  severest  terms,  first  for  breaking  his  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  next  for  ingratitude  (Josephus).  He  then, 
with  a  refinement  of  crueltv  characteristic  of  those  cruel 

• 

times,  ordered  his  sons  to  be  killed  before  him,  and  last- 
ly his  own  eyes  to  be  thrust  out.  See  Eye.  He  was 
loaded  with  brazen  fetters,  and  at  a  later  period  taken 
to  Babylon,  where  he  died.  We  are  not  told  whether 
he  was  allowed  to  communicate  with  his  brother  Jehoi- 
achin,  who  at  that  time  was  also  in  captivity  there; 
nor  do  we  know  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  from  the 
omission  of  his  name  in' the  statement  of  Jehoiakim's 
release  by  Evil-Meroiiach,  twenty-six  years  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  by  that  time 
Zedekiah's  sufferings  had  ended. 

The  fact  of  his  interview  with  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
Riblah,  and  his  being  carried  blind  to  Babylon,  recon- 
ciles two  predictions  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  which  at 
the  time  of  their  delivery  must  have  appeared  conflict- 
ing, and  which  Josephus  indeed  particularly  states  Zed- 
ekiah alleged  as  his  reason  for  not  giving  more  heed  to 
Jeremiah.  The  former  of  these  (Jer.  xxxii,  4)  states 
that  Zedekiah  shall  ''speak  with  the  king  of  Babylon 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  his  eyes  shall  behold  his  eyes;" 
the  latter  (Ezck.  xii,  13),  that ''he  shall  be  brought  to 
Babylon,  yet  shall  he  not  see  it,  though  he  die  there.** 
The  whole  of  tliis  prediction  of  Ezekiel,  whose  prophe- 
cies ap[)ear  to  have  been  delivere<l  at  Babylon  (i,  1-8 ; 
xl,  1),  is  truly  remarkable  as  describing  almost  exactly 
the  circumstances  of  Zedekiah's  flight* 

4.  A  son  of  Jchoiachin  or  Jeconiah,  and  grandson 
of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iii,  16).  RC 
598  or  later.  As  nothing  further  is  recorded  of  him,  and 
he  is  not  mentioned  suboef^uently  among  the  royal  lin- 
eage (ver.  17),  Keil  conjectures  {Comment,  ad  loc.)  that 
he  may  have  died  prior  to  the  deportation  of  the  royal 
family;  but  in  that  case  he  must  have  been  only  an 
infant. 

5.  The  son  of  Maaseiah,  a  false  prophet  in  Babylon 
among  the  captives  who  were  taken  with  Jeconiah  (Jer. 
xxix,  21,  22).  He  was  denounced  in  the  letter  of  Jer- 
emiah (595)  for  having,  with  Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaiah, 
buoyed  up  the  people  with  false  hopes,  and  for  profane 
and  flagitious  conduct.  Their  names  were  to  become 
a  by-word,  and  their  terrible  fate  a  warning.  Of  this 
fate  we  have  no  direct  intimation,  or  of  the  manner  in 
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record  and  prubability  go,  Mananeh  w«a  his  only  sod.  arch  to  which  Zephaniah's  genealogy  is  traeed,  certain- 
See  Zephaniaii,  Book  of.  ly  his  official  designation,  **  king  of  Judah,"  would  hav<e 

3.  The  son  of  Maaseiah  (Jer.  xxi,  1)  and  tagan,  or  been  subjoined  in  order  to  prevent  mistake.  Such  an 
■second  priest^  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  He  succeeded  addition  is  found  in  connection  with  his  name  in  ProT. 
Jehoiaila  (xxix,  25,  26),  and  was  probably  a  ruler  of  xxv,  1  and  Isa.  xxxvtii«  9.  It  forms  no  objection  to 
the  Temple,  whose  office  it  was,  among  others,  to  punish  this  statement  to  affirm  that  the  phrase  "  king  of  Judah" 
pretenders  to  the  gift  of  prophecy.  In  this  capacity  he  is  added  to  Josiah,  and  to  avoid  repetition  may  hare 
was  appealed  to  by  Shcmaiah  the  Nehelamite,  in  a  let-  been  omitted  after  Hizkiah,  for  such  regard  to  eupbm 
tor  from  Babylon,  to  punish  Jeremiah  (ver.  29).  Twice  ny,  such  finical  delicacy,  is  no  feature  of  Hebrew  coiin 
was  he  sent  from  Ze<lekiah  to  inquire  of  Jeremiah  the  position.  The  argument  of  Carpzov  {fnirod,  p.  414), 
issue  of  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the 'Chaldeans  (xxi,  1),  copied  by  KosenmUller  {Proaemium  in  ZfpkJ),  agaimt 
jind  to  implore  him  to  intercette  for  the  people  (xxxvii,  the  supposed  connection  of  the  prophet  with  the  blood 
^).  On  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuzaradan,  he  royal  is  of  no  great  weight.  These  critics  say  that  fma 
was  taken  with  Seraiah  the  high-priest  and  others,  and  Hezekiah  to  Josiah,  in  whose  reign  Zephaniah  flourish- 
slain  at  RibUh  (lii,24,27;  2  Kings  xxv,18,21).  B.C.  ed,  are  only  three  generations,  while  from  Hezekiah  to 
588.  Zephaniah  four  are  reckoned  in  the  first  verse  of  tke 

4.  Father  of  Joftiah  2  (Zech.  vi,  10),  and  of  Hen,  ac-  prophecy.  But  as  Hezekiah  reigned  twenty-nine  years, 
cording  to  the  reading;  of  the  received  text  of  Zech.  vi,  and  his  successor  sat  on  the  throne  no  lew  than  fifty- 
14  as  given  in  the  A.  V.     B.C.  ante  519.     See  Josiah.  five  years,  there  is  room  enough  in  such  a  period  for 

ZEPHANIAH,  Book  of,  the  ninth  in  onler  of  the  '*"?  f""  'PeciAed  de«!ent«;  .nd  Atn.n.h,  though  not 

minor  prophet*,  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  (ireek  copies  "*'''?   ^  "T"'^^  ""u*  "T"  """^  »«der  th«.  hu 

of  the  Scriptures  (Jerome,  PnUog.  ad  Paul.  H  Eu-  y""""'"'  brother  Minaweh.  who  was  crowned  «  the 

Mod,.).     Besides  his  genuine  pn.phecv,  there  w«.  in  «?"  »'  '*•«'^■^    ^  "'*"'  ""  "'  lf«»t  «notber  Zeph* 

the  ancient  Christian  Church  an  apocKphal  booli  as-  »'".^'  «  «"'»P"="«»»  personage  at  the  time  of  thetap- 

scribed  to  Zephaniah  the  prophet,  aVid  quoted  bv  «>mc  '»'ty,  the  parentage  of  the  prophet  may  have  been  le- 

of  the  father,  under  the  name  of  his  'AvdXq^  or  Xlpo-  f  "^  ««  tmnutely  to  prevent  any  reader  from  coo- 

*nrfia      See  Apockypha  founding  the  two  individuals.    The  descent  of  tba 

'^  I.  Author.-\.  The  mm*  of  this  prophet  has  been  ?">?»«»;«>■»  >«>»«  II«ekiah,  therefore,  is  not  in  itadf 

variouslv  expUined.    Disputes  upon  it  arose  as  earlv  "^ri'""'  •"•*  *.*  Z^"'  ""'  '•"*  ^'^  Wnrnnates 

..      :       *  -  w  e     '    x.-    rt  *  .u*  ''^ith  that  name  points  to  a  personage  of  rank  and  im- 

«  the  times  of  Jerome,.for  in  his  Cojmiu^^  ^„^     I^te  iritics  and  <rmmenUtoni  generallv -^ 

book  he  says,  "Nomen  Sophom«,  alii  specuUm,  alii  ^uie^ce  in  this  hvpothesis,  viz.  Eichhom,  Hitzig,  F. 

iircanum  Dei,  transtulerunt."     The  word  was  thus  de-  8trauss(ra/™iaZ^*a«Vr  [Berlin,  1843]),  Hftvernick^ 

rived  either  from  nfi^C,  he  watched,  or  ")B;C,  he  hid,  with  Keil.  and  Bleek  {Einleitung  in  da*  Alte  Testament). 
the  common  affix  M^,  i.  e.  Jah,     The  old  father  made       Tlie  Jews  absurdly  reckon  that  here,  as  in  other  so. — 

it  a  matter  of  indifference  which  etymon  he  adopted,  perscriptions,  the  persons  reconled  as  a  prophet*s  ance«- 

as  both,  according  to  him,  give  virtually  the  same  sense  *"™  "^^^  themselves  endowed  with  the  prophetic  ^irit 

—the  commission  of  a  prophet  being  virtually  that  of  a  '''*»«  8o.<»»ed  Epiphanius  (/)c  VUit  Prophet,  ch.  xix) 

watchman  or  seer,  and  the  burden  of  his  message  some  ^^^  ^^^^  Zephaniah  was  of  the  tnbe  of  Simeon,  of 

secret  revealed  to  him  by  God.     Abarbanel  (/Vrr/.  in  ^^e  hill  Sarabatha,  avb  opovc  "Supafia^cu     The  exisi- 

£-cfA-.)  adheres  to  the  latter  mode  of  derivation,  and  the  «nce  of  the  pmphet  is  known  only  from  his  oracka, 

Pseudo-Dorotheus,  following  the  former,  translates  the  *"<*  ^^^  *»a^'*^  "«  biographical  sketches;  so  that  our 

prophet's  name   bv  the  Greek   participle  oKoviViov.  knowledge  of  this  man  of  God  compnsea  only  the  fact 

Hillcr  and  Simcmis' differ  also  in  a  similar  wav;  Hiller,  *"<*  ^^*^  ^"^^  "^ '^"  inspiration.     It  may  be  safely  in- 

taking  the  term  from  -,0:^,  renders  it  "abscondidit  se,    ^^"^'''  ^^r'*?'''  ^^'t\^\  }''^'?^  with  Josiah  in  the 
f ,.    .     ,  ^       .„,.,  .        .^   ^  pious  work  of  re-establishing  the  worship  of  Jehovah 

1.  e.  delituit  Jehovah    {Ononuist,  s.  v.),  as  if  the  name   [^^  ^y^^  j^^j^^ 

had  contained  a  mystic  reference  to  the  character  of  n  l)ate,-\l  is  recorded  (ch.  i)  that  the  won!  of  the 
the  ai?e  in  which  the  prophet  lived,  when  God  had  Lo,j  ^^^  ^^  him  "in  the  davs  of  J<u*iah  the  !M,n  of 
withdrawn  himself  IVom  his  apostate  people;  but  Si-  ^mon,  kingof  Judah.''  We  have  reason  for  supiiosing 
moms  iOfwmaM,  1 .  7.)  gives  the  true  signification,  one  ^j,^^  j,^  flourished  during  the  eariicr  rK)rtioii  of  J..siah's 
sanctioned  by  Gesenius-^abscondidit,  i.  e.  custodivit  ^^j^,,  ,„  ^^^  ^^^^  chapter  (ver.  13-15)  he  foretells 
Jehovah,"  Jehovah  hath  guarded,  the  verb  "^tl  being  the  doom  of  Nineveh,  and  the  fall  of  that  ancient  citv 
■used  of  divine  protection  in  Psa.  xxvii,  5  and  Ixxxiii,  4.  happene«1  about  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jtisiah.  In  the 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  a  common  one  among  ;  commencement  of  his  oracles,  also,  he  denounces  varitms 
the  Jews.  forms  of  idolatry,  and  specially  the  remnant  of  BaaL 

2.  Parentage, — Contrary  to  usual  custom,  the  pedi-   The  reformation  of  Josiah  began  in  the  twelfth  and 
gree  of  the  prophet  is  traced  back  for  four  generations  j  was  completed  in  the  eightiK^nth  year  of  his  reign.    So 
— "the  son  of  Cushi,  the  son  of  (ledaliah,  the  son  of  '  thorough  was  his  extirpation  of  the  idolatrous  rites  and 
Amariah,  the  son  of  Hizkiah."     This  formal  record  of    hierarchy  which  defiled  his  kingdom  that  he  burned 
his  lineage  has  le<l  many  to  suppose  that  Zephaniah  !  down  the  groves,  dismissed  the  priesthood,  threw  down 
had  sprung  from  a  noble  stock  (Cyril,  PrtEf.  ad  Zeph,),   the  altars,  and  made  dust  of  the  images  of  Baalim, 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  highest  name  in  the  list,   Zephaniah  must  have  prophesied  prior  to  this  religious  ^ 
which  in  the  Hebrew  text  is  spelled  and  pointed  in  the   revolution,  while  some  remains  of  Baal  were  yet  seci«t-— 
iiame  way  as  that  rendered  Hezekiah  in  the  books  of    ed  in  the  land,  or  between  the  twelfth  and  eighte<'ntl^ 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  has  induced  some  to  identify  it   years  of  the  royal  reformer.     So  Hitzig  (Die  12  Ueinet^m 
with  ihst  of  the  good  king  Hezekiah,  and  to  pronounce   Projthet.)  And  Movers  (CArontil-,  p.234)  place  him ;  whiles 
the  prophet  a  cadet  of  the  royal  house  of  Jiidah.     Kim-  I  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  and  Jiiger  incline  to  give  him  am 
chi  is  very  cautious  in  his  opinion,  and  leaves  the  point !  somewhat  later  date.     At  all  events,  he  flourished  be- 
■undecided;  but  Aben- Ezra,  ever  reaily  to  magnify  his '  tween  the  years  RC.  642  and  611;  and  the  portion 
nation,  at  once  concludes  that  Zephaniah  was  descend-  j  of  his  prophecy  which  refers  to  the  destruction  of  the 
ed  from  Hezekiah;  and  his  opinion  has  been  followed  !  Assyrian  empire  must  have  been  delivered  prior  to  the 
by  Hiiet  (iJemotutrat,  Kvam/el.  Pro|)os.  iv.  303 ),  and  '  year  B.C.  626,  the  year  in  which  Nineveh  fell  (Hender- 
IMirtially  by  Eichhorn  (Kinleit.  §  593).     The  conjecture  j  son,  On  the  Minor  Prophets,  p.  826).     The  publication 
has  little  else  to  recommend  it  than  the  mere  occurrence  ;  of  these  oracles  was  therefore  contemporary  with  a  por- 


of  the  royal  name.     But  it  was  not  a  name  confined  to 
royalty;  and  had  it  been  the  name  of  the  pious  mon< 


tion  of  those  of  Jeremiah,  for  the  word  of  the  Lord  caoe 
to  him  ill  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reigr.  uf  Jusialb 
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Indeed,  the  Jewish  tradition  is,  that  Zephaniah  had  for 
his  colleagues  Jeremiah  and  the  prophetess  Huldah,  the 
forroer  fixing  his  sphere  of  labor  in  the  thoroughfares 
and  market-places,  the  latter  exercising  her  honorable 
Tocation  in  the  college  in  Jerusalem  (Carpzov,  JtUrod, 
p.  415).  Koster  {IHe  Propheteny  iii)  endeavors  to  prove 
that  Zephaniah  was  posterior  to  Habakkuk.  llis  ar- 
guments from  similarity  of  diction  are  very  trivial,  and 
the  more  so  when  we  reflect  that  all  circumstances  com- 
bine in  inducing  us  to  tix  the  period  of  Habakkuk  (q.  v.) 
in  tbe  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  imme<liately  before  the  Chal- 
dean invasion.  In  the  present  book  Nineveh  is  repre- 
sented as  in  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity,  while  the 
notices  of  Jerusalem  touch  upon  the  same  tendencies  to 
idolatry  and  crime  which  are  condemned  by  the  con- 
tem|M)rary  Jeremiah.  It  is  not  impossible,  moreover, 
that  the  prophecy  was  delivered  about  the  time  when 
the  Scythians  overran  the  empires  of  Western  Asia, 
extending  their  devastations  to  Palestine.  The  king's 
children,  who  are  spoken  of  in  ch.  i,  8  as  addicted  to 
foreign  habits,  could  not  have  been  sonsof  Josiah,  who 
was  but  eight  years  (»ld  at  his  accession,  but  were  prob- 
ably his  brothers  or  near  relatives.  The  remnant  of 
Baal  (ch.  i,  4)  implies  that  some  partial  reformation  had 
previously  taken  place,  while  the  notices  of  open  idola- 
try are  incompatible  with  the  state  of  Judah  after  the 
discover^'  of  the  Book  of  the  Law. 

III.  Contetits,—\n  ch.  i  the  utter  desolation  of  Judiea 
IB  predicted  as  a  judgment  for  idolatry,  and  neglect  of 
the  Lord,  the  luxury  of  the  princes,  and  the  violence 
and  deceit  of  their  dependents  (ver.  3-9).  The  pros- 
perity, security,  and  insolence  of  the  people  are  contrasted 
with  the  horrors  of  the  day  of  wrath ;  the  assaults  upon 
the  fenced  cities  and  high  towers,  and  the  slaughter  of 
the  people  (ver.  10-18).  Ch.  ii  is  a  call  to  repentance 
(ver.  1-3),  with  prediction  of  the  ruin  of  the  cities  of 
the  Philistines,  and  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Ju- 
dah after  the  visitation  (ver.  4-7),  Other  enemies  of 
Judah,  Moab,  Ammon,  are  threatened  with  perpetual 
destruction,  Ethiopia  with  a  great  slaughter,  and  Nine- 
veh, the  capital  of  Assyria,  with  desolation  (ver.  8-15). 
In  ch.  iii  the  prophet  addresses  Jerusalem,  which  he 
reproves  sharply  for  vice  and  disobedience,  the  cruelty 
of  the  princes  and  the  treachery  of  the  priests,  and  for 
their  general  disregard  of  warnings  and  visitations  (ver. 
1-7).  He  then  concludes  with  a  series  of  promises,  the 
destruction  of  the  enemies  of  Gmfs  people,  the  restora- 
tion of  exiles,  the  extirpation  of  the  proud  and  violent, 
and  the  permanent  peace  and  blessedness  of  the  poor 
and  afflicted  remnant  who  shall  trust  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  These  exhortations  to  rejoicing  and  exertion  are 
mingled  with  intimations  of  a  complete  manifestation 
of  (TO<rs  righteousness  and  love  in  the  restoration  of  his 
people  (ver.  8-20). 

It  has  been  disputed  what  the  enemies  are  with  whose 
desolating  inroads  he  threatens  Judah.  The  ordinary 
and  rnodt  probable  opinion  is  that  the  foes  whose  period 
of  invasion  was  "  a  day  of  the  trumpet  and  alarm  against 
the  fenced  cities  and  against  the  high  towers"  (ch.  i,  16), 
were  the  Chaldieans.  Hitzig  especially,  Cramer  too,  and 
Eichhoni,  supposed  the  prophet  to  refer  to  a  Scythian 
invasion,  the  history  of  which  they  imagine  has  been 
preserved  by  Herodotus  (i,  105).  But  the  general  style 
of  the  oracle,  and  the  sweeping  vengeance  which  it 
menaces  against  Assyria,  Philistia,  Ammon,  and  Cush, 
as  well  as  against  Judah,  by  some  great  and  unnamed 
power,  point  to  the  Chaldsean  expedition  which,  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  laid  Jerusalem  waste,  and  carried  to 
Babylon  its  enslaved  population.  The  contemporary 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  contemplate  the  musterings, 
onset,  and  devastations  of  the  same  victorious  hosts. 
The  former  part  of  Zephaniah*s  prediction  is  "a  day  of 
ck)uds  and  of  thick  darkness,"  but  in  the  closing  section 
of  it  light  is  sown  for  the  righteous :  **  The  king  of  Is- 
rael, the  Lord,  is  in  the  midst  of  thee ;  he  will  rejoice 
over  thee  with  joy ;  he  will  rest  in  his  love." 

IV.  *S7y^.— We  cannot  by  any  means  award  so  low  a 


character  to  Zephaniah's  style  as  is  done  by  De  Wette 
{Einleit.  §  245),  who  describes  it  as  being  often  heavy 
and  tedious.  It  has  not  the  sustained  majesty  of  Isaiah, 
or  the  sublime  and  original  energ}'  of  Joel :  it  has  no 
prominent  feature  of  distinction ;  yet  its  delineations  are 
graphic,  and  many  of  its  touches  arc  bold  and  striking. 
For  example,  in  the  first  chapter  the  prophet  groups  to- 
gether in  his  descriptions  of  the  national  idolatry  sev- 
eral characteristic  exhibitions  of  its  forms  and  worship. 
The  verses  are  not  tame  and  prosaic  portraiture,  but 
form  a  series  of  vivid  sketches.  The  poet  seizes  on  the 
more  strange  peculiarities  of  the  heathen  worship — ut- 
tering denunciations  on  the  remnant  of  Baal,  the  wor- 
shippers of  Chemarim — the  star-adorers,  the  devotees 
of  Malcham,  the  fanatics  who  clad  themselves  in  strange 
apparel,  and  those  who  in  some  superstitious  mummery 
leaped  upon  the  threshold  (Bochart,  Hieroz,  c  36).  Not 
a  few  verses  occur  in  the  course  of  the  prophecy  which, 
in  tone  and  dignity,  are  not  unworthy  to  be  associated 
with  the  more  distinguished  effusions  of  the  Hebrew 
bards.  A  few  paronomasise  occur  (i,  15  and  ii,-l-4),  and 
occasionally  there  is  a  i)eculiar  repetition  of  a  leading 
word  in  the  formation  of  a  climax  (ii,  15). 

Jahn  {Introil,  §  132)  and  Eichhorn  assert  that  Zeph- 
aniah has  borrowed  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the 
earlier  prophets,  especially  from  Isaiah ;  yet  the  simi- 
larity of  such  passages  as  Isa.  xxxiv,  11  to  Zeph.  ii,  14, 
or  Isa.  xlvii,  8  to  Zeph.  ii,  15,  or  Isa.  xviii,  1  to  Zeph. 
iii,  10,  or  Isa.  xvi,  6  to  Zeph.  ii,  8,  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  Zephaniah  was  Isaiah's  imitator.  The  clauses 
of  resemblance  are  idiomatic  in  nature,  and  seem  to  have 
been  of  proverbial  force  and  currency,  so  that  lx)th  proph- 
ets mav  have  taken  them  from  the  national  u$us  Ut' 
quendi.  Oincidences  of  expression  have  also  been  noted 
between  Zephaniah  and  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
particularly  .leremiah  (Eichhorn,  Einleit,  §  595 ;  Rosen- 
mUller,  PnxBtn,  vi).  Between  Zeph.  i,  5  and  Jer.  viii, 
2  we  can  perceive  little  similarity  of  language,  though 
the  same  superstitious  custom  is  referreti  to,  and  a  com- 
parison of  Zeph.  i,  12  with  Jer.  xlviii,  1 1  leads  to  such  a 
conclusion  as  we  have  already  stated,  as  the  phrase  com- 
mon to  both  passages — "settled  on  the  lees"  —  must 
have  been  one  in  wide  circulation  in  a  wine  country 

• 

like  Judeea.  It  was  altogether  groundless,  therefore,  in 
some  of  the  older  critics,  such  as  Isidore  and  Schmidius 
(^ProUgomAn  Sophon.)^  to  style  Zephaniah  the  abbrevia- 
tor  of  Jeremiah.  Resemblances  have  also  been  traced 
between  Zephaniah  and  Amos,  and  between  him  and 
his  successor  Ezekiel;  but  to  call  these  imitations  is 
rash  indeed,  if  we  reflect  on  the  similarity  of  the  topics 
discussed,  and  the  peculiar  range  of  imager^'  and  phrase- 
ology which  is  common  to  Hebrew  prophetic  poetr}', 
and  which  was  the  stereotyped  language  of  the  inspired 
brotherhood.  The  language  of  Zephaniah  is  pure :  it 
has  not  the  classic  ease  and  elegance  of  the  earlier  com- 
positions, but  it  wants  the  degenerate  feebleness  and 
Aramaic  corruption  of  the  succee<ling  sera.  Zephaniah 
is  not  expressly  quoted  in  the  New  Test. ;  but  clauses 
and  expressions  occur  which  seem  to  have  been  formed 
from  his  prophecy  (Zeph.  iii,  9 ;  Rom.  xv,  6,  etc).  He 
was,  in  fine,  as  Cyril  of  Alexandria  terms  him  {Prmfat, 
in  ii(tph,  tom.  iii),  "a  true  prophet,  and  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  bringing  his  oracles  from  the  mouth 
of  God." 

The  chief  characteristics  of  this  book  are  the  unity 
and  harmony  of  the  composition,  the  grace,  energ}-,  and 
dignity  of  its  style,  and  the  rapid  and  efTective  alterna- 
tions of  threats  and  promises.  Its  prophetical  import 
is  chiefly  shown  in  the  accurate  predictions  of  the  deso- 
lation which  has  fallen  upon  each  of  the  nations  de- 
nounced for  their  crimes;  Ethiopia,  which  is  menaced 
with  a  terrible  invasion,  being  alone  exempted  from  the 
doom  of  perpetual  ruin.  The  general  tone  of  the  last 
portion  is  Messianic,  but  without  any  specific  reference 
to  the  person  of  our  Lord. 

There  has  often  been  noticed  in  this  prophecy  a  gen- 
eral or  universal  character,  rather  than  specific  predic- 
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tfong,  though  Ihaieare  nnt  «nriralv  vinting.  Thijleiid- 
eiicy  is  in  hsnnony  with  [he  poaition  which  ZephanUh 
waa  ciUkI  lu  occu|iy  in  the  courae  of  diiine  pmvidmce ; 

univereal  emt>ir»,  wliich  ue  nprcKDUd  by  Uuiiel  in 
ileUil,  utd  exiiibitcil  *a  iiitmiuclury  to  the  kingdnm 
of  the  t^n  of  mirh    The  Ctuldsui  monuchy  wu  ruing 


iverMi  empire, «« 


in  prepantion  Lt  the  Lord  («  br  Iti 
peopk  a*  well  u  of  the  heathen  nalioiuj  and  in  ctn- 
neciiiin  with  their  work  Zepbaniah  aaw  the  ooming  of 
the  <lay  of  ihe  Lord,  the  day  of  judgment,  when  all  the 
earth  (lii'ukt  lie  ilerouTvd  with  (he  fire  of  his  jealoiuy  (ch, 
i.lH;  iii,N).  Bui  u  earlier  propheta,  specially  Joel  and 
iMiah,  had  already  foreseen  and  declared  this  in  con- 
nectiiiniritb  the  work  nf  the  Auyrianmonarcby,  which 


id  left  tl: 


implelioi 


ill  riral  aiul  heir  at  Itabylon.  we  find  the  li 
imagery  uf  llieae  earlier  pruphela  eomitiually  referred 
tn,  idi>|>ied,  ur  elaborated  anew  by  Zepbaniah  ■nd  hi* 
eonlemiinrai;  Jeremiah,  with  wbiim  he  bas  much  in 

V.  L'nmainilai'itt, — 'llie  following  are  the  ipedil  ei- 
egclical  helpa  on  chiit  entire  book  cxcluiiTely:  Luther, 
CoaimitilariHt {in Opp.vdLiv;  aln in Uerm. in  ll-'erie)! 
Bucer,  (ViMMeafdriu  (Argent.  \ai»,  Svu);  Seluecker, 
^u«^Mr(Lrip)i.l5<i«),4lu>:  CAwr, /'mf^m  (Wiltenb. 
160:1,  Svoj  1  TaniuviuB,  Commmbiriia  (Kmu.  1623,  ilu) ; 
Lvenu*,  Tuba  (Hediub.  Ifioa,  Svo);  (lebbaniu*,  lindi- 
cttfw  (litj'pbaii.  17l>l--2.4u>) :  llbcke,  A  Hab^ui^iinclud. 
Sah.  and  Ilab.]  (Fraukf.  1710,  4to);  Nolmiiiv,  Com- 
menlnruJai  [on  ch.  i]  (Fi.  ad  U.  i:i9'S4,4tn):  Geb- 
banli,  Krtlanitig  .( Pr.  am  (>.  1728,  4ta);  Cranwr, 
SrsthinlU  IttaimaUr  (Kiel,  ITTT,  Svo);  Anivn.  tnltr- 
prtlalia  [on  eh.  lii]  ((terL  181 1,  4li>) ;  GiUn,  Obtrva- 
ti(mt»  (Vnli»LIHI8,4ta)i  ZitM,  KrlUarmg  (Eriang. 
1837,  Mvo);  Stiaiua,  ConnnMurJui  (Berol.  184a.  Svo)  i 
Kubiuiun,  llmilieM  (I,und.  1865, 8vn)i  Keinke,  ErtHatf 
rang  (L«pa.  18(38).     See  I'norHETS,  Minuk. 

Zo'phath  (Ileb.  Tirphiah;  rp^  mleA-lotctr,- 
StpL  £tfi3  V.  T.  £(^a  and  £t^p;  Vulg.  Stphiuilk), 
the  earlier  name  (accunling  tn  (he  notice  oTJiulg^i,  IT) 
of  ■  Canaaiiitiah  town,  whii:h  after  its  capture  aud  de- 
■tructiiiii  wai  called  by  the  loraelitca  IIuiimaii  <q.v.). 


i4  ZEPHATH 

According  to  rabbi  Sehwaix  (Palttt.  p.  186),  it  ii  likt- 
wiie  mentioned  in  the  Jema.  Talmud  (AuAAiuA-iMaaa^ 
ch.  ii).  See  also  Ztph.  Two  ideotiflcaiiona  hare  bta 
propoied  for  Zepbatb— that  of  Dr.  Rubiiuon  with  Ih 
well-irpowil  paas  r-Siffd,  by  which  the  aaceni  ii  madi 
from  the  borden  of  the  Anbab  to  the  higher  lerel  li 
ibe''WHithcountn''(iliU.#'j.  ii,  181),  and  thaloflb 
Rowlanda  (WiUiama,  llolg  {%.  i,  464)  with  Stiiia.  tn 
and  a  half  houn  beyond  Khalua,  on  the  road  la  Sai^ 
and  a  quarter  of  an  hourniathof  Bal)ebcb,i>rlbibeUiA. 
See  alao  Zkprathah. 

1.  The  runner  of  IheM  Mr.  Wilton  (_Tke  Xiy^mt, 
p.  199, 300)  has  challenged,  on  Kcount  of  tbt  imponi- 
cability  of  the  pan  for  the  appnach  of  the  laicEH^ 
and  the  inappiopriaIcne«  of  io  rugged  and  tltaaht  a 
■pot  fur  the  poaitioD  of  a  city  of  anj  inportanee.  Tta 
question  really  fornu  part  of  a  mueb  hugtt  «>M.wUA 
thia  ia  not  the  place  to  diicnaa — nx.  the  nMite  by  whiA 
the  laraelitea  appmacbed  the  Holy  L^nd.  See  Emua. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  it  should  not  be  ovcrioukcd  tbal 
Ihe  attenpt  of  the  laneliiea  in  queuiuii  was  an  uimdc- 
cessful  one,  which  is  so  far  in  faror  of  the  iteepne*  of 
the  page.  It  ahoulil  alai  be  borne  in  niiiid  that  both  in 
ancient  and  modem,  timei  such  difficult  paita  han 
in  many  cases  been  the  chief  thuruughlaiea  in  Palct- 
tine,  and  this  one  in  particular  lias  rem«n«il  aoch  Io 
the  present  day.  The  argument  fnim  Ihe  nature  of  the 
«te  is  one  irhich  might  be  Lnin^ht  with  equal  fcrco^ 
against  the  exisieiioe  of  many  others  uf  the  Ivwni  ii^ 
this  region. 

3.  On  the  idetillAcatiun  i^Ur. Rowlands  mmc  itnuUc 
ha*  bten  thrown  bv  the  want  of  ceftainlv  bk  !•■  llt^ 
name  and  exact  locality.  Dr.  .Stewart  ( 7nN  iimt  Kiiim. 
p.  MS)  heard  of  Ihe  name,  but  cast  uf  Khalaxa  ini-wa^ 


uulh.a 


with  A 


Ordiianee  ftur 
Srbailii  in  the  vieinity  iiidicaieil;  namely,  about  tiflns 
milet  Miutl)  of  Khalasah.  Pnif.  I'alineT  gives  a  full  ilp. 
scription  of  the  exleiinirc  ruinti  i>f  the  fAait  iMarrtaf' 
Iht  Kniilvt,  p.  816  sq. ),  aiul  a  plan  of  the  town,  itith 
other  detail*,  may  be  DhuuI  in  Ihe  UaiirrmTji  .'ilairmnt 
uf  the  TaleetiHe  V.x\ilHt.  Fnml."  Jan.  1871.  p.  3  73. 

*■■■■■'  ofKicloti- 


irnea,  un  the  eilge  of  the  Anilia 
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lit  «[inl  to  be  Ibe  Zrphath  of 
IK  th«  af;n'enif  lit  iu  namn  and 
Kniaiiiii.     Set  KauI'XII. 

Zeph'*ttiah  ( Hi>li.  Tt.-pi>i-il,>tA,  nr^X,  iraifi- 
t-HTtr;  Sv|i[. carii  ^ofipuv ;  JoMrphiis,  £'(f3ii,.'liir. viii, 
li.  1 ;  VulK.  s.-1-hiM,,  (ho  naini-  -if  «  v»llfy  (^itl)  where 
Am  j'liiiei)  lattle  wiili  Zviali  tlie  Ktliui|iiaii  f^t  Cliron. 
Tuv,  W\  Ir  wwai,''arniliLT"lH'liiiiK'iii|r  lu,"Mire- 
■liah  (n^:;;V=  ''•»'I'>'>K  o*''  »'-^'y).  TliU  wiHiU 
•enm  tovxctihli!  Ibr  piMiiliility  iirilB  hvinp,  ««>iit|n[«>t- 
«l  by  Kubiiunn  l/KW.  itr$.  ii,  ^1 ).  at  T-ll  't-Hujiti.  wbirb 
M  iiM  kM  than  MKhl  mihv  fnini  MiiiaKh,  llif  mml* 
rrn  rcpmeiiiailve  •irMarediah.  There  ia  aileepTallry 
which  ran*  pa*t  Ibe  bllrr  |iLire  ihiwn  [ii  Reit  Jilirin, 
snil  Ihrace  into  llw  plain  iiT  IliU'iHli*.  TliM,  pCTba|iii, 
mav  be  (he  rallev  »t  2i^|ihalbah  t  INiitcr,  HmMiiai,  p. 
3»).  Sunie,hu<revcr,iiii<lc»tiiiult1iciianit7rphathah 
IA  be  only  tha,  nf  HrpA'ilh  (r|.v.).  wilb  n  airMtive,  ami 
rcnikr  it  "  the  valley  tnwaniK  Zephalb." 

Zepbetb.     See  I'itiii. 

Zs'plll  (I  Chmii.  i.m.    See  Zutho. 

Ee'pbO  (Heb.  Tirpko',  iex,  mHti-tn}rtr!  Sept. 
Xwfnp;  Vulf;.  .Sr/ihnX  Ihin)  nameil  oTthii  Sve  whib  h[ 
F.li|>hu  the  Km  uf  K»an  (lien,  xxxri.  lt\  and  imc  of 
the  [duniBan''rlukw''(rer.  I.'O.  ILC  nmiriilenUy  pi»t 
lf>-J7.  Ill  the  parallel  pwwif:^  l"!  ('Iimii.i.36)  ihe'iianie 
ir>  written  Zrpki  ( lleli.  Ttrjilii',  ^EX:  Sep).  Sw^cip; 
Vulg.  Srphi). 

Ze'pbon  (Hell.  TffJum'.  VOX.  wnfrA;  Srpt.  Xo- 
^1':  Vulg.  SrpliaN),  Ont  named  nf  the  Kvpn  gum  of 
Hod  (Numlh  xxvi.  l.'i)  and  pnjBinilnr  <if  the  family 
■>f  the  Ztpkomlrt  (Kel).  with  the  an.  li'ilt-TttpAimi; 
■;iEin;  Sept.  u  £it^i-> ;  Vul^.  tltjJt,mittr-).  In  Gen. 
:tivi.  IG  bin  luune  ia  wrilUni  Zi/rti-m  (Ileb.  Tuipli^a.; 
V-BSi  SepI.Za^vi  Vuljt. AV^iVm).     «.C.18r4. 

Zephyrlnna,  biahop  nf  Knnie,  lucceednl  Vicmr 
•bout  A.D.  ms-itti,  and  filleil  hia  uffice  (according  to 


uwliiuii)  ilurine  eifibtren  y 
ia  pmitiliflile  blbi  in  the  periwl  when  SIiiiilatiiMie 
id  Miinarrbian  inHuenerd  were  MtukkIiiik  in  iilitiin 
mind  III  the  Church;  and  alllHHiRh  his  own  prrmnal- 


ity* 


taut  thmnirii  the  nidimiteil  imwcrwhirh  he  iiermiileU 
Calixlinl  (■). r.) lii an|uire.  ZepliyTiiliH'i)iiri|;iniIal(i- 
uuhi  wan  hmtflle  luwiJnl*  Uimlanimn;  ami  iIhhirIi  the 
iiilliirnee  of  IlippnlyiUH  <i|.  v.)  compi'lteil  tlw  icrulual 
cxdiuiiiti  of  the  Mmtarrhiaii*  fnim  the  Clinn-h,  thejr 
were  acennlFd  kimlly  Uriiniciiu  The  pean-  i>f  the 
Churcb  waa  in  lhi«  way  iimcmiL  in  nntwanl  appear- 
ance, while  Zephyriiiun  lived.     The  mure  rm-rKviic  ail* 

mal  breach,  ami  thu"  ninfi-rml  pnimiiicnw  iipini  Zepliy- 

lhr^nvinc>><i>fibeKi>nifln(.'hiin-h.  KiiM-liiiii-fiiniiidiiw 
a  few  ■ranly  nntiii-*  imi  /Fpll.vrini1^>  in  i)ip  lliil.  Krrtri. 
(bk.  V  anil  vi).«hii-h  are  iw]i)ilpiDrn(«l  bv  ihv  ninth 
Ixwk  kT  IlipiHdytUK  lf\mtr.  Ham.\  Ilia  latter  work 
callwl  fiirth  IluiiHiiV  lunik  llipii-ilyiiit  a.  urim  Zal.  ■ 
liniiliKliiHi  <if  Ihii  liitlvvahir,  ami  I  hillineer'a  U^ifg- 
tat  a,  fWh'iiriif.  which  Ih  luir  imtianial.  (ireater  im- 
piirlani'e  atlarliiv  in  tiaur'ii  lirief  rnnarki  in  Iiih  wiirfc 
on  ilic  ChriHlifliiity  nfllir  linw  thrcf^  eetilnriefi.  and  to 
\\\tK\A,in  K«nirli«iipHrtHlihiiht.tiwhniKirclit(:ii\t\\.). 
Sep  iImi  Mmiig,  ltnii-Kiin)Uitp,ii.v. 

Ze'rab  (llrli.  Z^'raeh.  vr\   [in   pauM  /..irach, 
Zarah."  lien,  xxxviii.  3>t\,  riiiiiff 


;  Mefil.il 


y  Z».w.  bill 


of  Kveral  Hebrew*  anil  omr  fin^ 

L  .Second  named  dtthr  ihree  nnrxf  of  Keupl.  at'o  iif 
t':aaii  (lien,  xxxvi,  13;  1  Clirrsi.  i.  37J,  ami  one  of  the 
"dukf!ii''or  phylarrh*  oftlie  Kdomitn  (lien,  xxxvi,  17). 
RCcuniudprablr  poet  I9i7.  Jobab  of  ItnErab.  one  of 
the  early  kin^  ofEilnm,  perbapa  beloneeil  to  lii*  fami- 
ly (ver.  33;  1  C)imn.i,44). 

2.  Twin  1011  with  bis  eliirr  bralher  Pham  "r.Iiiilnb 
and  Tamar  ((ien.  xxxviii.  nOi  ]  Cbnni.  ii.  Ai  ■'/arn.' 
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Matt  i,  3).  KG.  cir.  1895.  His  descendants  were 
called  Zarhites,  Ezrahites,  and  Izrahites  (Namb.  zxvi, 
20;  1  Kings  iv,  81;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  8,  11),  and  contin- 
ued at  least  down  to  the  time  of  Zerubbabel  (ix,  6 ; 
Neh.  xi,  24).  Nothing  is  related  of  Zerah  individually 
beyond  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  bis  birth  (Cven. 
xxxviii,  27-30),  concerning  which  see  Heidegger,  Uitt. 
Patriarch,  xviii,  28 ;  Geddes,  Critical  Remarkty  p.  126, 
127. 

3.  Fourth  named  of  the  five  sons  of  Simeon  (1  Chron. 
iv,  24),  and  founder  of  the  family  of  Zarhites  (Numb, 
xxvi,  13).     B.a  1874.     In  Gen.  xlvi,  10  he  is  called 

ZOHAB. 

4.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Iddo  (or  Adaiah)  and 
father  of  Jeaterai  ( 1  Chron.  vi,  21,  41  [Heb.  vi,  26  J  ). 
B.C.  ante  1043. 

5.  The  Ethiopian  or  Cushite  C^l^ilSH)  king  who  in- 
vaded Judah,  and  was  defeateil  by  Asa  (2  Chron.  xiv,  9). 
The  incident  derives  great  importance  from  the  synchro- 
nism thus  afforded  between  Biblical  and  other  history. 

1.  The  Name, — In  its  form  Zerah  is  identical  with 
the  Hebrew  proper  name  above.  It  has  been  supposed 
to  represent  the  £g}'ptian  Usarken^  possibly  pronounced 
Utarchen^  a  name  almost  certainly  of  Shemitic  origin. 
See  SiiisiiAK.  The  difference  is  great,  but  may  be 
partly^  accounted  for  if  we  suppose  that  the  Egyptian 
deviates  from  the  original  Shemitic  form  and  that  the 
Hebrew  represents  that  form,  or  that  a  further  deviation 
than  would  have  been  made  was  the  result  of  the  simi- 
larity of  the  Hebrew  proper  name  Zerah.  8o^  xio,  even 
if  pronounced  Sewn  or  Seva,  is  more  remote  from  She^ 
bek  or  Shebeiek  than  Zerah  from  Usorken,  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  these  forms  resemble  those  of  Memphis, 
Moph,  Noph,  which  evidently  represent  current  pronun- 
ciation, probably  of  Shemites. 

2.  The  Date, — The  war  between  Asa  and  Zerah  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place  soon  after  the  tenth  (2  Chron. 
xiv,  1)  or  early  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Asa  (xv,  10). 
It  therefore  occurred  in  about  the  same  vear  of  Usarken 
II,  fourth  king  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  who  be- 
gan to  reign  about  the  same  time  as  the  king  of  Judah. 
We  may  therefore  date  the  invasion  in  B.C.  939. 

3.  The  Event, — The  first  ten  years  of  Asa's  reign  were 
undisturbed  by  war.  Then  Asa  took  counsel  with  his 
subjects,  and  walled  and  fortified  the  cities  of  Judah. 
He  also  maintained  an  army  of  580,000  men,  300,000 
spearmen  of  Judah,  and  280,000  archers  of  Benjamin. 
This  great  force  was  pmbably  the  whole  number  of  men 
able  to  bear  arms  (2  Chron.  xiv,  1-8).  At  length  the 
anticipated  danger  came.  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  with  a 
mighty  army  of  a  million,  Cushim  and  Lubim,  with 
three  hundred  chariota,  invaded  the  kingdom,  and  ad- 
vanced unopposed  in  the  field  as  far  as  Mareshah.  As 
the  invaders  afterwards  retreated  by  way  of  Gerar,  and 
Mareshah  lay  on  the  west  of  the  hill-country  of  Judah, 
where  it  rises  out  of  the  Philistine  plain,  in  the  line  of 
march  from  Egypt  to  Jerusalem,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  came  out  of  Egypt.  Between  the  border  on 
the  side  of  Gerar  and  Mareshah  lay  no  important  city 
but  Gath.  Gath  and  Mareshah  were  both  fortified  by 
Kehoboam  before  the  invasion  of  Shishak  (xi,  8),  and 
were  no  doubt  captured  and  probably  dismantled  by  that 
king  (comp.  xii,  4),  whose  list  of  conquered  towns,  etc., 
shows  that  he  not  only  took  some  strong  towns,  but  that 
he  subdued  the  country  in  detail.  A  delay  in  the  capt- 
ure of  Gath,  where  the  warlike  Philistines  may  have 
opposed  a  stubborn  resistance,  would  have  removed  the 
only  obstacle  on  the  way  to  Mareshah,  thus  securing 
the  retreat  that  was  afterwards  made  bv  this  route. 
From  Mareshah  or  its  immediate  neighborhood  was  a 
route  to  Jerusalem,  presenting  no  difficulties  but  those 
of  a  hilly  country ;  for  not  one  important  town  is  known 
to  have  lain  between  the  capital  and  this  outpost  of  the 
t  ribe  of  Judah.  The  invading  army  had  swarmed  across 
tli<-  lM>r(icr  and  devoured  the  Philistine  fields  before  Aw 
coiilil  march  to  meet  it.     The  (listance  from  Gerar,  or 


the  soathwestem  border  of  Palestine,  to  Mareshah  wa& 
not  much  greater  than  from  Mareshah  to  Jerusalem^ 
and,  considering  the  nature  of  the  tracta,  would  hav^ 
taken  about  the  same  time  to  traverse ;  and  only  socVw 
delay  as  would  have  been  caused  by  the  sieges  of  Ga*^^ 
and  Mareshah  could  have  enableil  Asa  hastily  to  coU^s^ 
a  levy  and  march  to  relieve  tlie  l)eleagueTed  town     _^ 
hold  the  passes.     "  In  the  valley  of  Zephathah  at  l^Xa. 
reshah  ^  the  two  armies  met.    We  cannot  perfectly   ^ 
termihe  the  site  of  the  battle.    Mareshah,  according  ^^ 
the  Onotiuuticon^  lay  within  two  miles  of  Eleutherop^^i^ 
and  Dr.  Kobinson  has  reasonably  conjectured  its  i^fgj, 
tion  to  be  marked  by  a  remarkable  ^  tell,^  or  arti&u/ 
mound,  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  site  of  the  litter 
town.     Its  signification,  "  that  which  u  at  the  bead," 
would  scarcely  suit  a  position  at  the  opening  of  a  tiI* 
ley.    But  it  seems  that  a  narrow  valley  terminates,  ain^ 
a  broad  one  commences,  at  the  supposed  site.    The  vil — 
ley  of  Zephathah,  **  the  watch-tower,**  is  supposed  \sj 
Dr.  Robin8«)n  to  be  the  latter,  a  broad  wady,  descending^"^ 
from  Eleutheropolis  in  a  northwesterly  direction  Uw 
wards  TeU  ei-Scifieh,  in  which  last  name  he  is  disposed  to   ^ 
trace  the  old  appellation  (^BibL  Res,  ii,81).     The  two   -« 
have  no  connection  whatever,  and  Robinaon*s  conjecture    -^ 
is  extremely  hazardous.     See  Zephathah.     If  this  ^ 

identification  be  correct,  we  must  suppose  that  Zerah  re 

tired  from  before  Mareshah  towards  the  plain,  that  he^ 
might  use  his  "  chariots  and  horsemen**  with  effect,  ii 
stead  of  entangling  them  in  the  narrow  valleys  leadin| 
towards  Jerusalem.     From  the  prayer  of  Asa  we  ma^i^p- 
judge  that,  when  he  came  upon  the  invading  army,  T 
saw  its  hugeness,  and  so  that,  as  he  descended  throu{ 
a  valley,  it  lay  spread  out  beneath  him.     The  £g}-{ 
tian  monuments  enable  us  to  picture  the  general  disp 
sit  ion  of  Zerah's  army.     The  chariots  formed  the  fir^^r 
corps  in  a  single  or  double  line ;  behind  them,  mass^^ 
in  phalanxes,  were  heavy-armed  troops :  prot>ably  ah 
the  fianks  st<K)d  archers  and  horsemen  in  lighter  fonna- 
tions.     Asa,  marching  down  a  valley,  must  have  at- 
tacked ill  a  heavy  column ;  for  none  but  the  roost  high- 
ly disciplined  troops  can  form  line  from  column  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy.     His  spearmen  of  Judah  wouhl  have 
competed  this  column :  each  bank  of  the  valley  would 
have  been  occupied  by  the  Benjamite  archers,  like  those 
who  came  to  David, "  helpers  of  the  war,  armed  with 
bows,  and  [who]  could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the 
left  in  [hurling]  stones  and  [shooting]  arrows  out  of  a 
bow**  (1  Chron.  xii,  1,  2).     No  doubt  the  Ethiopian, 
confident  in  his  numbers,  disdained  to  attack  the  He- 
brews or  clear  the  heights,  but  waited  in  the  broad  val- 
ley, or  the  plain.     Asa's  prayer  before  the  battle  is  full 
of  the  noble  faith  of  the  age  of  the  Judges :  "  Lord  [it  is} 
alike  to  thee  to  help,  whether  the  strong  or  the  weak :     . 
help  us,  O  Lord  our  God ;  for  we  rest  on  thee,  and  in  .^ 
thy  name  we  go  against  this  multitude.     O  Lord,  thoi;^H 
[art]  our  God ;  let  not  man  prevail  against  thee.**   FroniKa 
the  account  of  Abijah*s  defeat  of  Jeroboam,  we  rnan^^ 
suppose  that  the  priesta  sounded  their  trumpets,  an<^  . 
the  men  of  Judah  descended  with  a  shout  (2  Chrui"  .^ 
xiii,  14, 15).     The  hills  and  mountains  were  the  favov-  ^ 
ite  camping-places  of  the  Hebrews,  who  usually  rushi 
down  upon  their  more  numerous  or  better-discipli 
enemies  in  the  plains  and  valleys.     If  the  battle  we- 
deliberately  set  in  array,  it  would  have  begun  eariy 
the  moniing,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the 
times,  when  there  was  not  a  night-surprise,  as 
(joliath  challenged  the  Israelites  (1  Sam.  xvii,  20-^ 
and  when  Thothmes  III  fought  the  Canaanites  at 


giddo;  and,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  long  pursuit im4 

this  period,  the  sun  would  have  been  in  the  eyes  of    "^ht 
army  of  Zerah,  and  its  archers  would  thos  have  \m  <f/j 
useless.     The  chariots,  broken  by  the  charge  and  ^ritb 
horses  made  unmanageable  by  flights  of  arrows,  musf 
liave  been  forced  back  upon  the  cumbrous  host  Iteh  wi, 
"  S()  the  Ijord  smote  the  Ethiopians  before  ABa,am7^ 
fore  Judah ;  and  the  Ethiopians  fled.    And  Asa  and  th« 
people  that  [were]  with  him  pursued  them  unto  Gerar: 
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and  [or  "  for"]  the  Ethiopians  were  overthrown,  that 
thev  could  not.  recover  themselves.'*  This  last  clause 
aeeros  to  relate  to  an  irremediable  overthrow  at  the 
first ;  and,  indeed,  had  it  not  been  so,  the  pursuit  would 
not  have  been  carried,  and,  as  it  seems,  at  once,  beyond 
the  frontier.  So  complete  was  the  overthrow  that  the 
Hebrews  could  capture  and  spoil  the  cities  around  Oerar, 
which  must  have  been  in  alliance  with  Zerah.  From 
these  cities  they  took  vtry  much  spoil,  and  they  also 
smote  '''the  tents  of  cattle,  and  carrietl  away  sheep  ami 
camels  in  abundance"  (2  Chnm.  xiv,  9-15).  More 
seems  to  have  been  captured  from  the  Arabs  than  from 
the  army  of  Zerah :  probably  the  army  consisted  of  a 
nucleus  of  regular  troops,  and  a  great  body  of  tributaries, 
who  wouhl  have  scattered  in  all  directions,  leaving  their 
country  open  to  reprisals.  On  his  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem, Asa  was  met  by  Azariah,  who  exhorted  him  and 
the  people  to  be  faithful  to  God.  Accordingly  Asa 
made  a  second  reformation,  and  collected  his  subjects 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  third  month  of  the  fifteenth  year, 
and  made  a  covenant,  and  offered  of  the  spoil  "  seven 
bnndre<l  oxen  and  seven  thousand  sheep"  (xv,  1-15). 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  battle  was  fought 
in  the  preceding  winter.  The  success  of  Asa,  and  the 
manifest  blessing  that  attended  him,  drew  to  him  Ephra- 
imites,  Manassites,  and  Simeonites.  His  father  had  al- 
ready captured  cities  in  the  Israelitish  territory  (xiii,  1 9), 
and  he  held  cities  in  Mount  Ephraim  (xv,  8),  and  then 
was  at  peace  with  Israel.  Simeon,  always  at  the  mer- 
cy of  a  powerful  king  of  Judah,  would  have  naturally 
tamed  to  him.  Never  was  the  house  of  David  stronger 
after  the  defection  of  the  ten  tribes ;  but  soon  the  king 
fell  into  the  wicked  error,  so  constantly  to  be  repeated, 
of  calling  the  heathen  to  aid  him  against  the  kindred 
Israelites,  and  hired  Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria-Damascus, 
to  lay  their  cities  waste,  when  Hahani  the  prophet  re- 
called to  him  the  great  victory  he  had  achieved  when 
he  trusted  in  God  (xvi,  1-9).  The  after-years  of  Asa 
were  troubled  with  wars  (ver.  9) ;  but  they  were  with 
Baasha  (1  Kings  xv,  16, 32).  Zerah  and  his  people  had 
been  too  signally  crushed  to  attack  him  agaiiu  See 
Aba. 

4.  7%«  identification  of  Zera  has  occasioned  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  The  term  Cushite  or  Ethiopian 
may  imply  that  he  was  of  Arabian  Cush;  the  principal 
objection  to  which  is  that  history  affords  no  indication 
that  Arabia  had  at  that  epoch,  or  from  its  system  of 
government  could  well  have,  any  king  so  powerful  as 
Zerah.  That  he  was  of  Abyssinia  or  African  Ethiopia, 
is  resisted  by  the  difficulty  of  seeing  how  this  "huge 
host"  could  have  obtained  a  passage  through  Egypt, 
as  it  must  have  done  to  reach  Judiea.  If  we  could  sup- 
pose, with  Champollion  (Pricisyp, 257),  whom  Coquerel 
follows  {Btoff,  Sacr,  s.  v.),  that  Zerah  the  Cushite  was 
the  then  king  of  Egypt,  of  an  Ethiopian  dynasty,  this 
difficulty  would  be  satisfactorily  met.  But  lately  it  has 
been  supposed  that  Zerah  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  Usar- 
ken  I,  second  king  of  the  Egyptian  twenty-second  dy- 
nasty ;  or  perhaps  more  probably  Usarken  II,  his  second 
successor.  This  is  a  tempting  explanation,  but  cannot 
be  received  without  question,  and  it  is  not  deemed  sat- 
isfactory by  Kosellini,  Wilkinson,  Sharpe,  and  others. 
Jahn  hazards  an  ingenious  conjecture,  that  Zerah  was 
king  of  Cush  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea,  that  is,  of 
both  the  Arabian  and  African  Ethiopia;  and  thus  pro- 
vides him  a  sufficient  power  without  subjecting  him 
to  the  necessity  of  passing  through  Egypt.  There  are 
two  other  suppositions  which  are  not  destitute  of  prob- 
ability. It  is  conceived  either  that  he  was  a  native 
Ethiopian  general  who,  on  this  occasion,  commanded 
the  armies  of  Egypt,  or  that  he  was  an  Ethiopian  gen- 
eral who  led  an  Ethiopian  army  through  Egypt,  now 
separate  from  Ethiopia,  and  invaded  Judah  through 
Egypt.  This  question  is  a  wider  one  than  seems  at  first 
sight.  We  have  to  inquire  whether  the  army  of  Zerah 
was  that  of  an  Egyptian  king,  and,  if  the  reply  be  af- 
irmative.  whether  it  was  led  bv  either  Usarken  I  or  11. 


The  war  of  Shishak  had  reduced  the  angle  of  Arabia 
that  divided  Egypt  fn>m  Palestine,  rrobably  Shishak 
was  unable  to  attack  the  Assyrians,  and  endeavored,  by 
securing  this  tract,  to  guard  the  approach  to  Eg>'pt.  If 
the  army  of  Zerah  were  Egyptian,  this  would  account 
for  its  connection  with  the  people  of  (xcrar  and  the 
pastoral  tribes  of  the  neighborhood.  The  sudden  de- 
cline of  the  power  of  Egypt  after  the  reign  of  Shishak 
would  be  explained  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian 
armv  about  thirtv  vears  lat«r. 

The  composition  of  the  army  of  Zerah,  of  Cushim 
and  Lubim  (2  Chron.  xvi,  8),  closely  resembles  that  of 
Shishak.  of  Lubim,  Sukkim,  and  Cushim  (xii,  3):  both 
armies  also  had  chariots  and  honwmen  (xii,  3;  xvi.  8). 
The  CuMhim  might  have  been  of  an  Asiatic  Cush,  but 
the  Lubim  can  oulv  have  been  Africans.  The  army, 
therefore,  must  have  Iteen  of  a  king  of  Egypt,  or  Ethi- 
opia above  Egypt^  The  uncertainty  is  removed  by  our 
finding  that  the  kings  of  the  twenty-sccond  dynasty 
I  employed  mercenaries  of  the  Mmhuictviha,  a  Libyaa 
tribe,  which  apparently  supplied  the  most  important 
part  of  their  hireti  fDrce.  The  array,  moreover,  as  con- 
sisting partly,  if  not  wholly,  of  a  mercenary  force,  and 
with  chariots  and  horsemen,  is,  save  in  the  horsemen,, 
exactly  what  the  Egyptian  anny  of  the  empire  would 
have  been,  with  the  one  change  of  the  increased  impor- 
tance given  to  the  mercenaries,  which  we  know  marked 
it  under  the  twenty-second  dynasty.  That  the  army 
was  tiiat  of  an  Egyptian  king  therefore  cannot  be 
doubted. 

As  to  the  identification  of  Zerah  with  a  Usarken^ 
we  speak  diffidently.  That  he  is  called  a  Cushite  must 
be  compared  with  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Namurtt, 
Nimrod,  in  the  line  of  the  Usarkens,  but  that  line  seems 
rather  to  have  been  of  Eastern  than  of  Western  Ethio- 
pians. The  name  Usarken  has  been  thought  to  be 
Sargon,  in  which  case  it  is  unlikely,  but  not  impossible, 
that  another  Hebrew  or  Shemitic  name  should  have 
been  adopted  to  represent  the  Egyptian  form.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  kings  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty 
were  of  a  warlike  family,  and  their  sons  constantly  held 
military  commands.  It  is  unlikely  that  an  important 
army  would  have  been  intrusted  to  any  but  a  king  or 
prince.  Usarken  b  less  remote  from  Zerah  than  seema 
at  first  sight,  and,  according  to  our  computation,  Zerah 
might  have  been  Usarken  II,  but  according  to  Dr» 
Hincks's,  Usarken  I. 

6.  Preternatural  Character  of  the  Deliverance* — The 
defeat  of  the  Egyptian  army  by  Asa  is  without  parallel 
'in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  On  no  other  occasion  did 
an  Israelitish  army  meet  an  army  of  one  of  the  great 
powers  on  either  side  and  defeat  it.  Shishak  was  un- 
opposed ;  Sennacherib  was  not  met  in  the  field ;  Necho 
was  so  met,  and  overthrew  Josiah's  army ;  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, like  Shishak,  was  only  delayed  by  fortifications. 
The  defeat  of  Zerah  thus  is  a  solitary  instance,  more  of 
the  power  of  faith  than  of  the  bravery  of  the  Hebrews,  a 
single  witness  that  the  (rod  of  Israel  was  still  the  same 
who  had  led  his  people  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  would 
give  them  the  same  aid  if  they  trusted  in  him.  We 
have,  indeed,  no  distinct  statement  that  the  defeat  of 
Zerah  was  a  miracle,  but  we  have  proof  enough  that 
God  providentially  enabled  the  Hebrews  to  vanquish  a 
force  greater  in  number,  8tn)nger  in  the  appliances  of 
war,  with  horsemen  and  chariots,  more  accurate  in  dis- 
cipline, no  raw  levies  hastily  equipped  from  the  king*8 
armory,  but  a  seasone<I  standing  militia,  strengthened 
and  more  terrible  by  the  addition  of  swarms  of  hungry 
Arabs,  bred  to  war,  and  whose  whole  life  was  a  time  of 
pillage.  This  great  deliverance  is  one  of  the  many 
proofs  that  God  is  to  his  people  ever  the  same,  whether 
he  b^ls  them  stand  still  and  behold  his  salvation,  or 
nerves  them  with  that  courage  that  has  wrought  great 
things  in  his  name  in  our  later  age;  thus  it  bridges 
over  a  chasm  between  two  periods  outwardly  unlike, 
and  bids  us  see  in  history  the  immutability  of  the  di- 
vine actions.     See  Egypt. 
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Zerahi'ah  (Heb.  Zerachyah',  Hjn'nT,  Jehovah  has       Zer'erath  [Mine  Zwe'ra/A],  or  rather  Zkr'ebai: 

rigen ;  Sept.  Slapata  v.  r.  Zapata),  the  name  of  two  He-  (Heb.  Tsererah',  H'^'^X,  with  H  local  addetl,  Tstrtra'. 

brewB.  thah,  Htl'^'DS,  to  Zererah,  perfa.  an  interchange  fta^ 

1.  A  priest,  son  of  Uzzi  and  father  of  Meraioth,  in  Zeredah^BA  some  MSS.  and  Yerrions  read;  Sept.  Ta>Q, 
the  ancestry  of  the  later  Jewish  pontiffs  (1  Chron.  vi,  6,  paya^d  v.  r.  xai  mvriyfiivti ;  Vnlg.  omits  ),  a  pla^^ 
^1  [Heb.  V,  82 ;  vi,  30]),  and  of  £zra  (Ezra  vii,  4).  RC.  mentioned  (Judg.  vii,  22)  in  describing  the  mut  uf  i>^^ 
<;ir.  1350.     See  High-priest.  Midianites  before  Gideon:  "And  the  host  [camp]  a^ 

2.  FatherofElihoenai"ofthc8onsofPahath-moab''  to  [as  far  as]  Beth-shitUh  in  [towards]  Zewrn,fc 
<Ezra  viii.  4).     B.C.  ante  459.  [Zererah],  and  [i.  e.  even]  to  [as  far  as]  the  border  ,./ 

Zeraim.     See  Talmud.  Abel-meholah,  unto  [upon]  Tabbatb,*'     It  appear^  ,„ 

-,,,.„       . ,     ^^  -.              „  .     .  _....  T^  have  been  the  same  place  in  the  Jordan  vallev  oj*. 

Ze'red  (Heb.  uL  Tnt  [in  pause  Za'red,  n-nj,  Deut.  ^y,^^  ^^^  ZertdaUiah  (q.  v.)  or  Zartian  (q.  %•.),  l^ 

ii,  13 ;  **  Zared,"  Numb,  xxi,  12],  o«ier-brook ;  Sept.  Za-  not  Zereda  (q.  v.). 

^U  V.  r.  Zapir  and  Z«pi),  the  name  of  .brook  or  ^-^ey  ^e'resh  (  Heb.  it  Cl^  Per«an  for  9M;  Stpt 

<5n3)  on  the  border  between  Moab  and  Edom  (DeuL  _  ,  ^  '     t  '*""  u       •»  '  j  *    •  * 

>.   —  \      .  .      ,       ,.  ,  ^  ^  .  Zunrapa  v.  r.  HuMfapa;  Josephus,  ZopapOf  Anf.  xi.S^ 

11,  13),  where  the  Israelites  encamped  before  crossing  j^.  y  .     ^^^^^  ^^e  wife  of  Haman   the  Agigite 

the  Amon  (Numb,  xxi,  12).     It  seems  to  be  the  same  r^^^^y^  10),  who  advised  him  to  prepare  the  giUon* 

with  the  Wady  e/-^A*y,  which  runs  into  the  Dead  Sea  f^^  Mordecai  (ver.  14),  but  predicted  his  fall  on  Wira- 


near  iu  S.E.  comer  (Robinson,  Bibl,  BesAi,  167).    La-  j      ^j,^^  Mordecai  was  a  Jew  (vi,  13).     RU  474. 

t)orde,  arguing  from  the  distance,  thinks  that  the  source  gg^msit, 

of  the  Wady  Ghurundel  in  the  Arabah  is  the  site,  as  *u      e«    a 

from  Mount  Hor  to  el-Ahsy  is  by  way  of  Ezion-geber  ZeretH.     See  Span. 

eixty-five  leagues,  in  which  only  four  stages  occur— a  Ze'reth  (Heb.  Tse'rtth,  P^JS,  \iroh.  gpiendor ;  Sept 

rate  of  progress  quite  beyond  their  power.     This  argu-  Zcpe^  v.  r.  ^pi^  and  'Api&;  Vulg.  Sereth),  fir*i  named 

ment,  however,  is  feeble,  since  it  is  clear  that  the  march-  of  the  three  sons  of  Ashur  (the  Judahite  and  founder  uf 

etations  mentioned  indicate  not  daily  stages,  but  more  Tekoa)  by  one  of  his  wives,  Ilelah  (  1  Chrou.  iv,  7)_ 

permanent  encampments.     He  also  thinks  the  palm-  B.C.  cir.  1612. 

trees  of  Wady  (Jhtlriindel  would  have  attracted  notice,  ^e'ri  (Heb.  Tseri',  '•-i:C ;  Sept.  Xovpi ;  Vulg.  .«?m)_ 

and  that  Wady  Jethum  (el-Ithm)  could  not  have  been  ,            .    *  ^.     '  •  '  '            j       -L.     *      #  t  j- 

*u^  . .-  .  ^„-:-**«»i„  «:»K  ♦!,«  «..^««*.  «r  i>«„»  :;  a    second  named  of  the  six  sons  and  assisunto  of  Jedo 

the  wav  consistently  with  the  precept  of  Ueut.  u,  o.  ^,       •      ^    »     •.•    t         •     /«  i^u                 o\         i^ 

«,,         •    .       ..  .•      •    4.u^  ^.♦Ji r^rv u ::::  thun  in  the  Levitical  music  (1  Chron.  xxv,  8);  proU— 

The  camping  station  in  the  caulogue  of  Numb,  xxiii,  elsewhere  f ver  in  caUed  bv  the  «iSt»^ 

which  corresponds  to  the  "pitching  in  the  vallev  of  Ze-  f^^  ^^^  ^°?^  elsewhere  (%er.  ii;  caued  Dy  tne  equiTfc^ 

red"  of  xxi,  12,  is  probablv  Dibon-gad,  as  it  stands  next  '*"'  "*"**  **'  ^^^  ^^'  ''''>'    . 

to  Ije-abarim  (comp.  xxxiii,  44, 46  with  xxi,  12).     The        Ze'ror  (Heb.  Tseror',  11-^S,  a  bunchy  as  often ;  Sept. 

Wady  el-Ahsy  forms  the  boundary  between  the  districts  ^apdp  v.  r.  'Apid  and  'lapiS ;  Vulg;  ^S^eror  ),  a  Benja- 

of  Jebal  and  Kerak.     Taking  its  rise  near  the  castle  of  mite,  son  of  Bechorath  and  father  of  Abiel  in  the  ance»- 

el-Ahsy,  on  the  route  of  the  Syrian  Haj,  upon  the  high  try  of  king  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix,  1).     B.C.  cir.  1230. 

smitten  with  lep- 

Sept.  Srrpovvi; 

Jeroboam  the  aoa 

29)      The  Iwaelites  doubtless  crossed  it  near  ito  upper  ;;;;;,"i;;;VVheliprin'sertId^fte^^^^ 

end,  where  it  would  present  no  difficulty.    See  Ex-   UcaUed  5ar»ra  (a  corruption  of  Zereda,  Jeioboim'sn.. 

^^fJr..     T     .  ,.  •                    .       1  .    .u               •     .u  tive  place),  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  harlot. 

The  Jewish  interpreters  translate  the  name  in  the  '^       '^                                      .  .    L 

first  case  "  osiers,"  and  in  the  second  «  baskete"  (Targum  ZerubOjabel  ( Heb.  Zerubbabei%  532^1,  tovn  in 

of  Pseudo-Jonathan),  which  recalls  the  "brook  of  the  Babylon;  Sept.  ZopofiafifK%  Josephus,  Zopo)ia/icXoc)t 

willows*'  of  Isaiah  (xv,  7).     The  name  S»fsaf  (wil-  the  phylarch  or  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  the  time 

h»w)  is  atuched  to  the  valley  which  runs  down  from  of  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  in  thefirrt 

Kerak  to  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  this  appears  to  be  too  year  of  Cyrus.     B.C  636.     His  exact  parentage  is  a 

far  north  for  the  Zered.     See  Willows,  Brook  of  little  obscure  from  his  being  always  called  the  son  of 

TiiK.  Shealtiel  (Ezra  iii,  2,  8;  v,  2,  etc.;  Hag.  i,  1,  12,  14, 

Zer'eda  (Heb.  with  the  art  hats-Tseredah%  pn-isn,  «^-),  and  appearing  as  such  in  the  f^enealogies  ("  Zoio- 

.Ae/or.r«,[FUr«t]or^A.coo/[Gese„.];  Sept. ,)  i«Vc/d  ^abel, ' Matt,  i,  12 ;  Luke  iii,  27),  whereas  in  1  Chron. 


...  „   ,  ,  •,«£!  x  •       •  J  .  *>w  l^gal  parentage,  and  he  succeeded  his  uncle  as  head 

^anra  (as  this  place  is  caUed  by  some  MSS.)  is  said  to  ^f  the  house  of  jJdah-a  supposition  which  taUies  with 

have  becMi  built  by  Jeroboam  for  Solomon,  and  it  is  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  g^^^j^j^l  .^  ^^^  fin»t-bom,  and 

stated  that  to  it  Jeroboam  returned  when  he  came  out  ^^^^  „^  ^y^y^^^  ^  assigned  to  him.     It  is  worth  noi- 

«f  Egypt.     Ihe  same  passage  further  substitutes  it  for  .       ^^^  j       j,^^  ^      ^  of  Zorobabel  as  "the  son  of 

Tv-zah,    It  seems  to  have  been  located  as  a  fas  ness  on  g^^j^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^T^    ^f  p^^.^  ^„^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^- 

eome  strong  posiuon.     On  this  ac«>unr,  as  weU  as  be-  j^^^^^,,  ^^^  ^  g,  10).     Had  he  believed  him  to  be. 

cause  of  its  connejciion  wuh  Mount  Kphraim,  it  cannot  ^^^  ^„  ^^  Jeconiah,  of  whom  he  had  ipoken  (x.  11,2), 

be  (as  many  think)  the  same  with  Zered^ztha,  Zerrfith,  ^^  ^^j^  ^^^    ^^^^  ^^^  to  say  so  (compl  x,  7  1). 

or  Zarthan,  which  lav  in  the  Jordan  valley.     Lieut.  r«^  below  ^  *        n       i      »   »    /• 

Conder  (7-«(  Work  in  yafe^  ii,  840)  identifle.  it  with  ^'  ,   conoiLl  HuUny.-ln  the  fiiM  year  of  Qyn»,  Z^ 

SurM, .  V.UJP  l;ttle  more  than  >  nule  aoath  of  Juf.w  ,^,,^^61  wu,  livinR  at  Babvlon,  and  ^a  the  i^JMd 

CTnatram,  BM>  Pla«.,  p.  110).  ^^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  CaptivUy,  whJta  Ut« 

Zered'athah  (Heb.  Turtda'tiah,  nnins,  which  ^■,^„  ^„  called  nnbin  «j■^^  or  "the  Prince  of  the 

is  the  same  word  with  Zereda  above,  with  n  local  addetl ;  Captivity."    On  the  issuing  of  Cyrus's  decree,  be  imme- 

Sept.  '^ip^a^d  v.  r.  ^pr}^a^d  and  Eaia^d :  Vulg.  Sare-  diately  availed  himself  of  it,  and  placed  hinuelf  at  the 

diithost).  mentioned  as  the  place  of  Solomfin'a  brass-foun-  head  of  those  of  his  countrymeo  **  whose  spirit  God  had 
dry  (*J  Chron.  iv,  17).  in  place  of  the  Zautiian  (q.  v.)  ^  raised  to  go  up  to  build  the  bouse  of  the  Lord  which  ii 
uf  the  parallel  pa^i^age  (1  Kings  vii.4(>).                           ,  in  Jerusalem."     It  is  probable  that  he  was  in  iho  king 
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t>f  Babylon's  service,  both  rrora  his  having,  like  Daniel  misrepresentation  to  calumniate  them  at  the  ooart  of 

an<i  the  three  children,  received  a  Chaldee  name  (JSkesh-  Persia.     Thus  they  were  successful  in  putting  a  stop 

hazziir),  and  from  his  receiving  from  Cyrus  the  office  ^  the  work  during  the  seven  remaining  years  of  the 

of  g«,venior  (HnD)  of  Judiea.     The  restoration  of  the  ^^'^  ^^  ^-^"^  *"^  through  the  eight  years  of  Camby- 

•scredvesseU  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  from  ?f  ""^  ^r'n^  ,^'^'  f^^*  ^'tk^^  appear  quite 
.^  ,L'i-  ^.1.  •  blameless  for  this  long  delav.  The  difficulties  in  the 
the  Temple  having  been  effected,  and  copious  presents  ^^^  ^f  building  the  Temple  were  not  such  as  need  have 
of  silver  and  gold  and  goods  and  beasts  having  been  stopped  the  work;  and  during  this  long  suspension  of 
bestowetl  upon  the  captives,  Zenibbabel  went  forth  at  gi^teen  years,  Zerubbabel  and  the  rest  of  the  people  had 
the  head  of  the  returning  colony,  accompanied  by  Jesh-  been  busy  in  building  costly  houses  for  themselves,  and 
iia  the  high-priest,  and  perhaps  by  the  prophets  Hag-  one  might  even  suspect  that  the  cedar-wood  which  had 
Kai  and  Zechariah.andaconsiderablenumber  of  priests,  ^een  brought  for  the  Temple  had  been  used  to  decorate 
Levites,  and  heads  of  houses  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  ,  «.  ,  .  ^  ....  •  *« 
with  their  foUowers.  On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  Zerub-  P"''*^  dweUmgs  (comp.  the  use  of  ,B0  in  Hagg.  i,  4, 
Ubel's  first  care  was  to  buil«l  the  altar  on  its  old  site,  »"<*  ^  Kings  vii,  8,  7).  They  had,  in  fact,  ceased  to 
and  to  restore  the  daUy  sacrifice.  Perhaps,  also,  they  ca^e  for  the  desolation  of  the  Temple  cHagg.  i,  2-4), 
kept  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  it  is  said  they  did  in  and  had  not  notice<l  that  God  was  rebuking  their  luke- 
Kzra  iii,  4.  But  his  great  work,  which  he  set  about  warmness  by  withholding  his  blessing  fn>m  their  la^ 
immediately,  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  Being  bors  (ver.  5-11).  But  in  the  second  year  of  Darius 
armed  with  a  grant  from  Cyrus  of  timber  and  stone  fur  light  dawned  upon  the  darkness  of  the  colony  fn)m 
the  building,  and  of  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  Babylon.  In  that  year — it  was  the  most  memorable 
builders  (Ezra  vi,  4),  he  had  collected  the  materials,  in-  event  iu  Zerubbabel's  life— the  spirit  of  prophecy  sud- 
•cluding  cedar- trees  brought  from  Lebanon  to  Joppa,  denly  blazed  up  with  a  most  brilliant  light  among  the 
according  to  the  precedent  in  the  time  of  Solomon  (2  retiimed  captives;  and  the  long  silence  which  was  to 
-Chron.  ii,  16),  and  got  together  masons  and  carpenters  ensue  till  the  ministry  of  John  the  liapti^t  was  pre- 
to  do  the  work  by  the  opening  of  the  second  year  ceded  by  the  stirring  utterances  of  Haggai  and'  Zecha- 
•of  their  return  to  Jerusalem.  Accordingly,  in  the  riah.  Their  words  fell  like  S|)arka  u|M)n  tinder.  In  a 
second  month  of  the  second  year  of  their  return,  the  moment  Zerubbabel,  roused  from  his  apathy,  threw  his 
foundation  of  the  Temple  was  laid  with  all  the  pomp  whole  strength  into  the  work,  zealously  -seconded  by 
which  they  could  command :  the  priests  in  their  vest-  Jeshua  and  all  the  people.  Undeterred  by  a  fresh  at- 
ments  with  trumpets,  and  the  sons  of  Asaph  with  cym-  tempt  of  their  enemies  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
bals,singing  the  very  same  psalm  of  praise  for  God's  un-  building,  they  went  on  with  the  work  even  while  a 
failing  mercy  to  Israel  which  was  sung  when  Solomon  reference  was  made  to  Darius;  and  when,  after  the 
dedicated  his  Temple  (v,  1 1-14) ;  while  the  people  re-  original  decree  of  Cyrus  had  been  found  at  Ecbatana, 
apondedwith  a  great  shout  ofjoy**  because  the  foundation  a  most  gracious  and  favorable  decree  was  issued  by  Da- 
-of  the  house  of  the  Lord  was  laid.**  How  strange  must  rius,  enjoining  Tatnai  and  Shetharboznai  to  assist  the 
have  been  the  emotions  of  Zerubbabel  at  this  moment!  Jews  with  whatsoever  they  had  need  of  at  the  king's 
As  he  stood  upon  Mount  Zion  and  beheld  from  its  sum-  expense,  the  work  advanced  so  rapidly  that  on  the  third 
-roit  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem,  the  site  of  the  Temple  day  of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  the 
blank,  David's  palace  a  heap  of  ashes,  his  father's  sep-  Temple  was  finished,  and  was  forthwith  dedicated  with 
ulchres  defiled  and  overlaid  with  rubbish,  and  the  silence  much  pomp  and  rejoioing.  It  is  difficult  to  calculate 
-of  desertion  and  emptiness  hanging  oppressively  over  how  great  was  the  effect  of  the  propheciea  of  Haggai 
the  streets  and  waste  places  of  what  was  once  the  joy-  and  Zechariah  in  sustaining  the  courage  and  energy 
'Ous  city;  and  then  remembered  how  his  great  ancestor  of  Zerubbabel  in  carrying  his  work  to  complerion.  AtU 
David  had  brought  up  the  ark  in  triumph  to  the  very  dressed,  as  many  of  them  were,  directly  to  Zerubbabel 
spot  where  he  was  then  standing,  how  Solomon  had  byname;  speaking,  as  they  did,  most  glorious  things  of 
4reigne<l  there  in  all  his  magnificence  and  power,  and  the  Temple  which  he  was  building;  conveying  to  Ze- 
how  the  petty  kings  and  potentates  of  the  neighboring  rubbabel  himself  extraordinary  assurances  of  divine  fa- 
nations  had  been  his  vassals  and  tributaries — how  must  vor,  and  coupling  with  them  magnificent  and  consola- 
bis  heart  alternately  have  swelled  with  pride,  and  throb-  tory  predictions  of  the  future  glory  of  Jerusalem  and 
bed  with  anguish,  and  sunk  in  humiliation !  In  the  Judah  and  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  they  nee- 
midst  of  these  mighty  memories  he  was  but  the  officer  of  essarily  exercised  an  immense  influence  upon  his  mind 
-a  foreign  heathen  despot,  the  head  of  a  feeble  remnant  (Hagg.  i,  13, 14;  ii,  4-9,  21-23;  Zech.  iv,6-10;  viii,d- 
■of  half-emancipated  slaves,  the  captain  of  a  band  hardly  8,9,  18-23).  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these 
able  to  hold  up  their  heads  in  the  presence  of  their  boa-  prophecies  upon  Zerubbabel  were  the  immediate  instru- 
tile  and  jealous  neighbors;  and  yet  there  he  was,  the  ment  by  which  the  Church  and  commonwealth  of  Ju- 
aon  of  David,  the  heir  of  great  and  mysterious  prom-  dah  were  preserved  from  destruction  and  received  a 
ises,  returned  by  a  wonderful  providence  to  the  home  life  which  endured  till  the  coming  of  Christ, 
of  his  ancestors.  At  his  bidding  the  daily  sacrifice  had  The  only  other  works  of  Zerubbabel  which  we  learn 
been  restored  after  a  cessation  of  half  a  century,  and  from  the  Scripture  history  are  the  restoration  of  the 
now  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  were  actually  laid,  courses  of  priests  and  Levites,  and  of  the  provision  for 
amid  the  songs  of  the  Levites  singing  according  to  their  maintenance,  according  to  the  institution  of  Da- 
David's  ordinance,  and  the  shouts  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  vid  (Ezra,  vi,  18;  Neb.  xii,  47);  the  registering  of  the 
It  was  a  heart-stirring  situation ;  and,  despite  all  the  returned  captives  according  to  their  genealogies  (vii,  5) ; 
discouragements  attending  it,  we  cannot  doubt  that  and  the  keeping  of  a  Passover  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Zerubbabels  faith  and  hope  were  kindled  by  it  into  Darius,  with  which  last  event  ends  all  that  we  luiow  of 
fresh  life.  the  life  of  Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Shealtiel— a  man  infe- 
But  there  were  many  hindrances  and  delays  to  be  rior  to  few  of  the  great  characters  of  Scripture,  wheth- 
encountered  before  the  work  was  finished.  The  Samar-  er  we  consider  the  perilous  undertaking  to  which  he 
itans  or  Cutheans  put  in  a  claim  to  join  with  the  Jews  devote<l  himself,  the  importance  in  the  economy  of  the 
in  rebuilding  the  Temple;  and  when  Zerubbabel  and  divine  government  of  his  work,  his  courageous  faith,  or 
his  companions  refused  to  admit  them  into  partnership,  the  singular  distinction  of  being  the  object  of  so  many 
they  tried  to  hinder  them  from  building,  and  hired  and  such  remarkable  prophetic  utterances, 
counsellors  to  frustrate  their  purpose.  They  probably  2.  The  Apocryphal  kistory  of  Zerubbabel,  which,  as 
contrived,  in  the  first  instance,  to  intercept  the  supplies  usual,  Josephus  follows,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
of  timber  and  stone,  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  words.  The  story  told  in  1  Esdr.  iii-vii  is  that  on  the 
which  were  paid  out  of  the  king's  revenue,  and  then  by  occasion  of  a  great  feast  made  by  Darius  on  his  acces- 
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sion,  three  yoang  men  of  his  body-gnaid  bad  a  eontest 
who  should  write  the  wisest  sentence.  One  of  the 
three  (Zerubbabel)  writing  '*  Women  are  strongest,  but 
above  all  things  Truth  beareth  away  the  victory/'  and 
afterwards  defending  his  sentence  with  much  eloquence, 
was  declared  by  acclamation  to  be  the  wisest,  and  claim- 
ed for  hb  reward  at  the  king's  hand  that  the  king 
should  perform  his  vow  which  he  had  vowed  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple.  Upon  this  the  king  gave 
him  letters  to  all  his  treasurers  and  governors  on  the 
other  side  the  river,  with  grants  of  money  and  exemp- 
tion from  taxes,  and  sent  him  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temple,  accompanied  by  the  families  of  which  the 
list  is  given  in  Ezra  ii,  Neh.  vii ;  and  then  follows,  in 
utter  confusion,  the  history  of  Zerubbabel  as  given  in 
Scripture.  Apparently,  too,  the  compiler  did  not  per- 
ceive that  Sanabatar  (Sheshbazzar)  was  the  same  per- 
son as  ZerubbabeL  Joseph  us,  indeed,  seems  to  identify 
Sheshbazzar  with  Zerubbabel,  and  tries  to  reconcile  the 
story  in  1  Esdras  by  saying, "  Now  it  so  fell  out  that 
about  this  time  Zombabel,  who  had  been  made  govern- 
or of  the  Jews  that  had  been  in  captivity,  came  to  Da- 
rius from  Jerusalem,  for  there  had  been  an  old  friend- 


reckoned  as  SalathieTs  heir  [Ezra  iii,  2]).     [Ver.  tl  V 
The  descendants  of  the  above  Hanauiah  were  Pelatia"" 
and  Jesaiah,  besides  the  children  of  a  third  nou  Rt 
pkaifiht  together  with  those  of  Armm  (one  of  the  las- 
mentioned  children),  and  in  like  manner  the  i^tsue  aga 
of  his  son  Obadiah  and  grandson  Shechunitth.     [\ 
22]  The  family  of  this  last  consisted  of  six  desceiidsii 
namely,  his  son  Shemaiah,  and  grandchildren  Hattu 
Igeal,  Bariah,  Neariah,  and  Shaphat.    [Ver.  23]  Ne 
had  three  sons,  Elioenai^  Hezekiah,  and  A  zrikam ;  [  ^ 
24]  and  Elioenai  again  seven,  namely,  Hodaiah,  K.\^/' 
shib,  Pelaiah,  Akkub,  Joharum,  DeUdah,  and  An^j^^-/ 
An  objection,  it  must  be  admitted,  lies  against  thi^  ^, 
rangement,  namely,  that  it  brings  down  the  list  to  « 
later  date  than  the  close  of  the  Old-Test,  canon  (EC 
406),  requiring  the  supposition  of  the  addition  of  tonc^ 
of  the  last  names  by  a  subsequent  hand.    A  not  her  view 
which  condenses  the  lineage  within  earlier  limit*,  i 
given  under  Dabius  2.    The  above  adjustment,  bow- 
ever,  is  not  only  conformed  to  the  natural  view  of  tb< 
text,  but  is  also  confirmed  by  not  a  few  striking 
cidences  in  names  and  descent  with  the  genealogiei  of 
our  Lord  as  given  by  the  evangelists.     The  following 
table  will  exhibit  these  at  a  glance  (see  Strong,  Har 
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ship  between  him  and  the  king,"  etc  (^AtU,  xi,  3).    But 

it  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it  that  this  is  simply  Jose-   many  and  Exposition  oftkt  Gospeh,  §  9). 
phus*s  invention  to  reconcile  1  Esdr.  Mrith  the  canonical ,  ooy  (of  Christ). 
Ezra.    Joseph  us  has  also  another 
story  {ibid,  xi,  4,  9)  which  is  not 
found  in  1  Esdras,  of  Zorobabel  go- 
ing on  an  embassy  to  Darius  to  ac- 
cuse the  Samaritan  governors  and 
hipparchs  of  withholding  from  the 
Jews  the  grants  made  by  Darius 
out  of  the  royal  treasury  for  the  of- 
fering of  sacrifices  and  other  Tem- 
ple expenses,  and  of  his  obtaining 
a  decree  from  the  king  command- 
ing his  oflicers  in  Samaria  to  sup- 
ply the  high-priest  with  all  that  he 
required.    But  that  this  is  not  au- 
thentic history  seems  pretty  certain 
from  the  names  of  the  governors, 
Sambabat  being  an  imitation  or 
corruption  of  SanbaUat^  Tnngitneaof 
Tatnai  (or  Thauthanai,  as  in  SepL), 
Sadraces  of  Sathrabouzanes,  con- 
fuseil  with  Shfidravhf  Bobelo  of  Zorobabel ;  and  the  names 
of  the  ambassadors,  which  are  manifestly  copied  from 
the  list  in  1  Esdr.  v,  8,  where  Zorobabel,  Enenius,  and 
Mardochfeus  correspond  to  Zorobabel,  Ananias,  and  Mar- 
dochfleus  of  Joseph  us.    Moreover,  the  letter  or  decree  of 
Darius  as  given  by  JosephuH  is  as  manifestly  copied  from 
the  decree  of  Darius  in  PIzra  vi,  6-10.     In  all  probabili- 
ty, therefore,  the  document  U8e<l  by  Josephus  was  one  of 
those  numerous  Apocryphal  religious  romances  of  which 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  were  so  fond  about  the  4th  and 
3d  century  before  Christ,  and  was  written  partly  to  ex- 
plain Zorobabers  presence  at  the  court  of  Darius,  as 
spoken  of  in  1  Esdras,  partly  to  explain  thatof  Mordecai 
at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  though  he  was  in  the  list  of 
those  who  were  Zorobabel's  companions  (as  it  seemed), 
and  partly  to  give  an  opportunity  for  reviling  and  hu- 
miliating the  Samaritans.    It  also  gratified  the  favorite 
taste  for  embellishing  and  corroborating,  and  giving, 
as  was  thought,  additional  probability  to,  the  Scripture 
narrative,  and  dwelling  upon  bygone  times  of  Jewish 
triumphs. 

3.  The  list  of  Zerubbabel's  porterily  in  1  Chron.  iii, 
19-24  is  somewhat  confused.  Perliaps  its  statements 
mav  be  harmonized  with  themselves  and  with  the  New- 
Test,  genealogies,  if  the  entire  passage  read  thus:  [ver. 
19]  "The  issue  of  Pcdaiah  were  ZerubbiiUl  (by  his 
brother  Salathiel's  widow),  Shimei  (to  whom  may  he 
added  ZerubbabcrM  children,  Meshullam,  Hananuih,  and 
a  daughter  Shelomith),  [ver.  20]  Hashubah,  Ohel, 
Berechiah,  and  Hasadiah  (called  also  Jushab-hesed), 
making  in  all  five  sous  (besides  Zerubbabel,  who  was 


/ 


Zenil'ah  (Heb.  Tteruynh',  n;n^  [1  Sam.  xiv,  1 
TV^'^^^  wounded  [Gesen.]  or  balsam  [FUrst];  SepU 
and  Josephus,  £apovta;  Vulg.  /Sarrta),  a  woman  noted 
as  the  mother  of  the  three  leading  heroes  of  David*a 
army — Abishai,  Joab,  and  Asahel — the  ''sons  of  Zero* 
iah"  (1  Sam.  xxvi,  6;  2  Sam.  ii,  18:  1  Kings  i,  7,  etc). 
B,C.  ante  1046.  She  and  Abigail  are  specified  in  the  ge- 
nealogy of  David's  family  in  1  Chron.  ii,  13-17  as  ''sis- 
ters of  the  sons  of  Jesse"  (ver.  16 ;  comp.  Josephus,  A  nt, 
vi,  10, 1).  The  expression  is  in  itself  enough  to  raise  a 
suspicion  that  she  was  not  a  daughter  of  Jesse,  a  sus- 
picion which  is  corroborated  by  the  statement  of  2  Sam. 
xvii,  25,  that  Abigail  was  the  daughter  of  Nahash. 
Abigail  being  apparently  the  younger  of  the  two  wom- 
en, it  is  a  probable  inference  that  they  were  both  the 
daughters  of  Nahash,  but  whether  this  Nahash  be — as 
Prof.  Stanley  has  ingeniously  conJecture<i — the  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  and  the  former  husband  of  Jesse^s  wife, 
or  some  otiier  person  unknown,  must  forever  remain  a 
mere  conjecture.  See  David;  Nahahii.  Her  relation 
to  Jesse  (in  the  original  Ishai)  is  expressed  in  the  name 
uf  her  son  Ab-ishaL  Of  Zeruiah's  husband  there  is  n<» 
mention  in  the  Bible.  Josephus  {Ant,  vii,  1,3)  explic- 
itly states  that  his  name  was  Souri  {'lovpi\  but  no  cor- 
roboration of  the  statement  appears  to  have  been  di»- 
covere<i  in  the  Jewish  traditions,  nor  does  Josephus 
himself  refer  to  it  again.  The  mother  of  such  remark- 
able sons  must  herself  have  been  a  remarkable  woman, 
and  this  may  account  for  the  fact,  unusual  if  not  unique^ 
that  the  family  is  always  called  after  her,  and  that  her 
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luuband'8  name  has  not  been  oonaidered  worthy  of  pres- 
enration  in  the  sacred  records. 

Ze'tham  (  Heb.  Zetham\  Drj,  prob.  i.  q.  Zethan 
[q.  v.] ;   4Sept.  Zc^o/i  ▼.  r.  Zo^6/i,  Zr^6vy  etc. ;  Val|^. 


Anah  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  2  is  called  hiadaiighter,  and  in  ver.  24 
his  son ;  but  this  difficulty  appears  to  be  easily  explained 
by  supposing  that  rs  refers  to  Aholibamah,  and  not  to 
the  nanlc  next  preceding  it.     The  Samariun,  it  should 


Zetham,  Zatham)^  a  grandson  of  Laadan,  a  Gershonite  be  obser\»ed,  has  ",3.  An  allusiim  is  made  tt)  some  un- 
Levite  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  8),  associated  with  his  father, '  recorded  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Horitcs  in  the  {las- 
Jebiel  or  Jehieli,  and  his  brother  Joel,  in  charge  of  the  nage  **  This  [was  that]  Anah  that  found  the  mules  in 
Temple  treasury  (xxvi,  22).     B.C.  1043.  the  wilderness  as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father*^ 

in  the 


mim,  or 


skviit^   [FlJret];  Sept.  Zcu^dv  v.  r.  'H3dv;  Vulg.  Ze-  ^'^'  ">  ^"^  ^»^"-  -  ^..»  y^"""*,  i^."-i«  ^^>^  ->«..-., 

Man),  fifth  named  of  the  seven  sons  of  Bilhan,  a  Ben-  giants,  as  in  the  reading  of  the  Sam.  0'^a"'Kn,  and  so 

Jamite  (1  Chron.  vii,  10).     B.C.  prob.  1014.  also  Onkelos  and  Pseudo  -  Jonathan ;  Ciesenius  prefers 

Ze'thar  (Heb.  Zethar',  -PT,  prob.  Persian,  either  " bot-^prings," following  the  Vulg  rendering      Zibeon 

_       rr^         T               .^.     rr... ''i     c     .   •  a  .J       »"  was  also  ouc  of  thc  dukcs  or  phvUrchs  of  the  Hontcft 

^ar  [Gesen.]  or  *am>^  [FU«t];  Sept.  A/3ar«|ac;  .^g.      For  the  identification  with  Been,  father  of 

Tulg.  Zethar\  sixth  named  of  the  seven  eunuchs  of  )^^.^^  [^^  ^.^^.^            .   ^^           ^           ^  ^^ 

Ahasuerus  who  attended  upon  the  kmg,  and  were  com-  *  vah.                        \         »       /» 
iDAnded  to  bring  Vasbti  into  his  presence  (Esth.  i,  10). 

Ka  488.  Zib'ia  (Heb.  Ttibya%  k;|3:C,  roe;  Sept.  ScjSmY.r. 

Zi'a  (Heb.  id.  ^■'T,  motum  [(;€8cn.]  or  terrified  Ufita;  Vulg.  5*«a),  a  Benjamite,  second  named  of  the 

[Ftlrst] ;  Sept,  Ztd  v.  r.  Zovk ;  Vulg.  Zie).  sixth  named  ^^"  «>"J  ?f ''^»»«^*1^'S>  ^•)  *>>'  ^"^^^ J^  '^^  ^'^«^ 

of  the  seven  Gadite  chiefs  resident  in  Bashan  (1  Chron.  "«J«»*>  (^  ^hron.  viii,  9).     B.C.  post  1612. 

V,  18).     KC prob.  1014.  Zib'iah  (Heb.  Ttibyah',  n^a:C,  roe;  Sept.  2a/3cd 

Zi'ba  (Heb.  Tiiba\  Ka'»X  [briefly  Ha:C,  2  Sam.  v.  r.'A/3ta;  Vulg.  «f6ia),  a  native  of  Beer-sbeba,  mother 

vn,  A],  pkmtation  [FOrst]' or  statve  [Ges^ii.];  Sept.  of  king  Jehoash  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xii,  1;  2  Chron. 

2t/3d  V.  r.  2i^i3a ;  Josephus,  2t/3ac ;  Vulg.  Siba\  a  per-  ^xiv,  1),  and  consequently  wife  (or  concubine)  of  his 

son  who  olays  a  prominent  part,  though  with  doubtful  father,  Ahaziah.     B.C.876. 

credit  to  himself,  in  one  of  the  episodes  of  David's  history  Zioh'ri  (Heb.  Zikr%\  "'lat,  my  memorial  or  memgh- 

(2  Sara,  ix,  2-12;  xn,  1^;  xix,  17, 29).     He  had  been  ^^^ .  g^p^^  j^iypi  v.  r.  Za^'i,  Zoypi,  Zapi,  and  even 

a  slave  (135)  of  the  house  of  Saul  before  the  overthrow  somedmes  Zaxapiait  'E^cxp* ;  Vulg.  Zechrt),  the  name 

of  his  kingdom,  and  (probably  at  the  time  of  the  great  of  numerous  Hebrews. 

Philistine  incursion  which  proved  so  fatal  to  his  mas-  1.  Last  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Izhar  the  son  of 

ter*s  family)  had  been  set  free  (Josephus,  Ant,  vii,  5, 5).  Kohath  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Exod.  vi,  21,  where  most 

It  was  of  him  that  David  inquired  if  there  was  any  one  editions  of  the  A.  V.  incorrectly  have  **  Zithri"*).     B.C. 

left  of  the  house  of  Saul  to  whom  the  monarch  might  cir.  1658. 

show  favor.     B.C.  1044.     Mephibosheth  was  in  con-  2.  Second  named  of  the  nine  sons  of  Shimhi  of  the 

sequence  found,  and  having  been  certified  of  David's  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  19).     B.C.  cir.  1612. 

friendship,  Ziba  was  appointed  to  till  the  land  fur  the  3.  Fifth  named  of  the  eleven  sons  of  Shashak  of  the 

prince,  and  generally  to  constitute  his  household  and  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  23).     B.C  dr.  1612. 

do  him  ser\-ice  (2  Sam.  ix,  2-10).    The  opportunities  4.  Last  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Jeroham  of  the  tribe 

thus  afforded  him  he  had  so  far  improved  that  when  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  27).     B.C.  ck.  1612. 

first  encounteretl  in  the  history  he  is  head  of  an  estab-  5.  A  "  son**  of  Asaph  and  father  of  Micah  (1  Chron, 

lishment  of  fifteen  sons  and  twenty  slaves.     David's  ix,  15) ;  elsewhere  called  ZabdH  (Neh.  xi,  17)  and  Zoc- 

reception  of  Mephibosheth  had  the  effect  of  throw-  cvr  (xii,  35). 

ing  Ziba  with  his  whole  establishment  back  into  the  6.  A  descendant  of  Eliezer  the  son  of  Moses,  being 

state  of  bondage  from  which  he  had  so  long  been  free,  son  of  Joram  and  father  of  the  treasurer  Shelomith  (1 

It  reduced  him  from  being  an  independent  landholder  Chron.  xxvi,  25).     B.C.  ante  1048. 

CO  the  position  of  a  mere  dependenL     When  David  7.  Thefather  of  Eliezer,  which  latter  was  chief  of  the 

had  to  fly  from  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  the  rebell-  Reubenites  in  David's  reign  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  16).    B.C. 

ion  of  Absalom,  Ziba  met  the  king  with  a  large  and  ac-  ante  1048. 

ceptable  present :  '*  But  where  is  Mephibosheth  ?"  asked  8.  A  Judahite  whose  son  Amasiah  volunteered  at  the^ 

the  fugitive  monarch.  **  In  Jerusalem,"  was  the  answer;  head  of  200,000  men  in  Jehosbaphat^s  army  (2  Chron. 

^  for  he  said,  To-day  shall  the  house  of  Israel  restore  me  xvii,  16).     B.C  909. 

the  kingdom  of  my  father."     Enraged  at  this,  which  9.  Father  of  Elishaphat,  which  latter  was  one  of  the 

looked  like  ingratitude  as  well  as  treachery,  David  there-  conspirators  with  Jehoiada  to  restore  Joash  (2  Chron. 

upon  gave  to  Ziba  all  the  property  of  Mephibosheth  xxiii,  1).     B.C.  ante  876. 

(xvi,  1  sq.).  On  David's  return  to  his  metropolis  an  10.  An  Ephraimitish  chief  in  the  invading  army  of 
explanation  took  place,  when  Mephiljosheth  accused  Pekah  the  son  of  Remaliah  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  7).  B.C!.- 
Ziba  of  having  slandered  him ;  and  David,  apparently  cir.  734.  It  seems  that  he  took  advantage  of  the  vie- 
not  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  defence,  gave  his  tory  of  this  monarch  over,  the  army  of  Judah  to  pene* 
final  award,  that  the  land  should  be  divided  between  trate  into  Jerusalem,  where  lie  slew  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  master  and  his  servant  (xix,  24  sq.).  B.C.  1023.  Ahaz,  the  governor  of  the  palace,  and  the  king's  chief 
See  Mkphiboshrth.  minister  or  favorite.  See  Ahaz;  Pekah.  There  is 
Zib'eon  (Heb.  Tnb(m',y\:S'i:L,dyed  [Gesen.]  or  *<>*"«  probability  in  the  conjecture  that  he  was  the 
rohber  [Ftlrst];  Sept.  r./3£yaiv;  Vulg.  ,9di«m),  the  *"raba^'l'«Hon'' whom  Pekah  and  Itez^^ 
father  of  Anah,  whose  daughter  Aholibamah  was  Esau's  "P^"  ^»'*:  throne  of  Judah  (Isa.  yu,  6>  See  1  aiiaku 
wife  (Gen.  xxxvi,  2).  B.C.  ante  1963.  Although  11.  father  of  Joel,  which  latter  was  supennte,^^^^^ 
called  a  Hivite,  he  is  probablv  the  same  as  Zibeon  the  «*!  ^Jj^  ^*«"J"™^tes  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh. 
son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (ver.  20,  24,  29;  1  Chron.  i,  38,  *V^*  }^'^:  ^^t^/f^-  r  ai  ••  u  •  *i.  ^ 
40),  the  latter  signifying  "  cave-dweller"  and  the  foiine^  ,^  ^?:  ^  P"''f  f  .'^.'  ^Tk^  r ^t  ^  /  m  /"  -^ 
being  the  nametf  his  tribe,  for  we  know  nothing  of  the  J^J  g.c**eir  4^  ""  "*'''  ""^ 
race  of  the  Troglodytes;  or  perhaps  "^^nn  (the  Hivite) 

is  a  mistranscription  for  ^^m  (the  Horiti).    See  Esau.  Zid'dim  (Heb.  with  the  arU  kals^Tsiddim^  0''?an, 

An.»ther  difficulty  connected  with  this  Zibeon  is  that  '^' declivities;  Sept.  rwv  Tvpiuv  [apparently  reading  n 
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&r1];  Tul);.JuH/iin).  tbelinlDiiinedt^therurtilied 
tuwim  .iTlhe  tribe  orXiphtali  (Josh.  xiz,35),  Zer  being 

caiiiKutnt  OS  iNic.  .S(«  Zkiu  Tlie  .Srpt.  (u  abuve) 
iilriililki'  llie  filow  wiili  Tf/rr  ami  the  Ciyiuc  with  Zi- 
ttua,  bu[  l>>i[li  tli«M  arc  <|uile  bcvond  the  bnulidi  of 
Ni|.litali.  -rbc  .IvTiiMlbin  Tb1iiii»1  (Mt^Uah,  ch.  i)  in 
[initially  iii-arpr  llic  niack  in  iilciitifviii|^  baU-Taiihlim 
«iih  K'fr  rtiVrxi,  wbich  tichwan  (/■uf.if.  |i.  IH2)  wiili 
IDui'li  |jri>lnbililv  takes  in  be  Ihe  pntwnt  HiiUin,  at  the 
nunh^rii  r.vt  o(  iIik  wcll-kniiwii  Kiini  HatHn.  iir 
"tliirnBaniattiiirari'wmilfawMl  iif  Tiberias.  Thin 
idLiiliAratiiin  rails  in  iciih  Ilie  facl  Ihii  Ilie  nrxl  name* 
in  iIht  li»(  arp  all  kiiuHii  Ui  havu  lipfii  LvniieutMl  with 
the  lake.  "  Th»  viiUti!  has  gpveral  traces  nf  aiiiiiiuii.v 
iiiiiiiiiiinliii,anili!vi'>iniiiSTeil  wilh  many  i>i1i('n>.a  clean 
aiiil  thrtvinK  ]>lavc"  ('rriitrain.  AiUc  I'liieri,  p.  25H), 

Zldki'Jah  I  N'l-ii.  X,  1).    Sra  Zkohkiaii. 

Zl'don  (ilcli.  rwiu.',  Vl'^  |«r  briefer  ri->X.<:Mi. 
3,15, 1<I;  xiix,l»].>>t"7|4ieMii.]iir/»ryrM«[rurat]; 
liF)il.  [iiMullTJ.  New  TCM.,  ami  rUiwalwriiFni  gener- 
ally, Xirvr;  A.  V.  •■  .siikHi"  in  Ter.  16, 19,  anil  New  TeM.). 
the  namv  of  a  man  ami  oT  a  |  Jace.  'I'lier  have  a  mutual 
bearing  in  rv^liiHi  liinriicin  aiHllHithfilaiTuf  ihe  funic 
rare  wliii'li  tiffureil  »  connpiciuiunly  in  laler  timeH  and 
in  Ktimaii  hi>)ury. 

1.  The  ridnt  >nn  <>r  Canaan  (f.en.  x,  IS;  1  Chron.  i, 
13).    RCcimaiileralily p<istS3l4.    See  blTiiMvmAPiiT. 

2.  One  uT  Ihe  mnut  ancient  cities  iif  Fhoiiicia  ((ieii. 
x,i9:  xlix.l3i  .l(Mh.xi,A;  xix,2Mi  JiuIk.  i.  31 1  x,<!i 
xviU,  3M;  i  Sam.  xxiv,  6;  1  KiiiK*  srii,  9;  laa.  xxiiL 
S,4.  tl:  Jer.xxv,2j;  xxvii.S;  xlrii,4:  K«k.  xxvii, 
«:  xxviii,  il,  ■H;  Joel  ii,  4  [llnb.  ir,  4];  ZccL.  ix,  S; 
tlt.n.xl,il,fii  xv.UliMarkiil,K;  vii,24,3l;  Luke 
iv.iU;  vi,  17;  x,l3,14;  Act*  xii,  »l,  xxvii,  3).whicli 
•(ill  rclaina  ita  ancient  aiii>elUli(>n  (I'liaii.  pxl  in  the 
Arabic  (una  Saidii.  ,luMin  JIanrrivrlHi  lived  in  I'al- 
«*tine)  derives  Ihe  name  frtm)  ihr  riKrnii-iau  wonl  fur 
jC«l,'-piMem  I'birnices  niAm  vncant"  (xviii,  3);  but 
JiiHephni^  ftiim  tlieaiin  iiTCanaaii  ('--l*'.  vi,!). 

1.  HilnaliaH  and  Jmpurtiiiifr.—y.ii\tia  Ilea  nii  Ihe  eaM- 
«ni  cooal  t>r  the  Mwliierraneaii  Hut,  in  Ui.  33-  34'  ,'>" 


N.,  len  than  twenty  Engllih  miles  to  tbc  north  ofTyre. 
It  is  situated  in  the  iuttdw  plain  between  the  Lttiauuii 
and  the  aeo,  to  which  it  once  gave  iu  uwii  name  (Jum- 
phuB,  Ant.  T,  3, 1,  TO  fiya  mtiov  Sit^i-ot  roKtut)  at 


The  pbin  in  flat  and  low,"iia}t  Mr.  Pon« 
author  III  the  f/andbuuk jW  ^jrtn  and  I'alttlii^.  "tut 
near  the  cnaat  line  riaea  a  little  hill,  a  apur  frnm  whirt 
nhooti  "ut  a  lew  hundred  yard*  into  the  an  in  a  wuih- 
westeni  direction.  (In  the  iionhem  slope  nr  Ihe  pmm- 
onluiy  (baa  roroied  ptamli  Ihe  »ld  city  i>f  Ziilon.  The 
hill  behind  on  the  miuth  is  covered  by  the  citailer(£'ii- 
fjfcU'p.  KrilmHiea,  W>  ed.  s.  v. ).  It  had  a  vcn-  oiu- 
mnlivus  liBilMr,whii-li  ii  now  nearly  cbokeil  up  with 
■and  (Strabl^  xvi.  766;  iomi-hixt,  A»1.  xiv,  10,6).  It 
waa  diataiit  mie  ilay'a  journey  from  the  finiiilaiini  of 
the  Jonlan  tiMt/.  T,3,l),  aiKlfuur  buiidrcd  Ma<liafmB 
Berytiw  (Strabii,  xvi.  756, 757).  It  was  Fiiiialed  in  the 
alhitment  af  the  Irilie  i>f  Aslier.  hut  never  cvnqumd 
(.TudK.  LSI);  un  Ihe  cuntrarv',  il  was  Kimelimes  a  (at- 
niidalde  enemv  fx,  13).  Even  in  Joshua's  lime  it  wai 
calkd  Taitlini-rabba,  ur  (inat  Zidon  (Jti^.  xi,K;  xii, 
SH),«rZidon  the  MelnipaliMuil. of  Zidonia.  Tlii»dis- 
tricl  appears  tu  hare  emlnceil  theHIaleaofZidon,  Tyit, 
anil  ATaria*.  and  its  inhabitant*  are  always  dislinguiib- 
ed  fmm  ihc  iiibaliilanlo  iifihe  city  itself  (called  "dwell- 
er* [^35-!^]  ofZidcm")  as  n^mx,  "Zidoniana,"  nr— 
dwellers  in  the  diBiricla;  and  it  seems  in  thoM  rarly- 
timea  to  have  extcndeil  northward  to  the  liihlitt*^ 
Carmrl  (/fbiiliin'a  IatiIct,  (ieii.  xIie, 


13). 


iiinrtl  ]iy  the  Hucluatin^  itfiie  of  ih 


HT^'le  r.<r  Ihe 
Hegemony  neiween  /.ui'iii  ami  lyre,  wuue  iionhward 
the  nveiTainyrus  divided  ii  from  Ihe  Slaie  i>f  Beiyiut 
T»  the  east,  where  it  nrt-rr  hail extendeil  very  far  (Du, 
a  Zidonian  ci>lony,  beiiif!  described  a*  beiiiK ''far  from 
the  Ziiliinian»,*'JudK.  xt-iii.  7)  in  early  [lay*,  it  limchni, 
at  a  later  pvriiHl.  the  lerrihin-  of  [tainasciin.  The  m- 
■umption,  howpver,  drawn  by  some  wiilen  rmni  the  in- 
exact way  in  which  the  appcllalioii  Ziikniiaii  is  uHd  hy 
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ancient  writers — viz.  that  this  name  stood  for  **  Ph<B- 
nician,"  and  /idonia  itself  for  the  whole  uf  Phcciiicia, 
of  which  it  formed  only  an  important  part — is  incorrect. 
Tj're,  of  hiLer  origin  than  Zidon,  if  not  indeed  founded 
by  it,  in  the  same  way  styles  it^lf  on  coins  DSIS  DK, 
** Metropolis  of  Zidonia,"  in  the  Moii.se  of  its  momentary 
h^^mony  over  Zidon  only,  po!«»il)ly  ali«o  with  a  second- 
ary reference  to  the  nationality  of  its  inhabitants,  most- 
ly immigrants  fnim  Zidon. 

The  frequent  allusions  to  the  skilfulness  of  the  Zido- 
nians  in  arts  and  manufactures,  the  extent  of  their  com- 
merce, their  nautical  information  and  prowess,  in  ancient 
writers,  are  well  known  (itec  Ilomcr,  //.  vi,  290;  xxiii, 
743;  0#/v».iv,G17;  xiii,*28o;  xv,117,425).  Oflhe trade 
of  the  ''Zidonian  merchants"  (Isa.xxiii,2;  Ezek.  xxvii, 
6).  both  by  land  and  sea,  we  hear  in  Diod.  Sic.  (xvi,  41, 
45);  of  their  glass,  linen,  and  other  manufactories,  in 
Pliny  (v,  20),  Virgil,  Stralx)  (xvi,  10),  and  other  clas- 
sical writers.  Ttie  best  vessels  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes 
were  Zidonian  (Herod,  vii,  99,  128).  In  H&sselquist's 
time  (1750)  its  exports  to  France  were  considerable 
{TravtU,  p.  166);  but  at  present  its  traffic  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  neighboring  towns  (Mannert,  Gettgra- 
phif,  i,  291 ;  Kitto,  Pictorial  Biblfy  notes  on  Dent,  xxxiii 
and  .)«)sh.  xix). 

2.  Hiftory. — The  anti<)uity  of  Zidon  is  evident  from 
the  ethnological  assertion  that  Zidon  was  the  first -Ixirn 
of  Canaan,  though  lierytus  and  Ryblus,  as  towns  found- 
ed by  Cronos,  claimed  a  high  mythological  anti()uity. 
Tyre  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  at  all;  but  Zi- 
don is  referred  to  in  terms  that  give  it  the  pre-eminence 
among  Phisnician  cities.  From  a  Biblical  point  of 
▼lew,  this  city  is  inferior  in  interest  U)  its  neighbor  Tyre, 
with  which  \X»  name  is  so  often  associatetl.  Indeed,  in 
all  the  passages  above  referred  to  in  which  the  two  cit'- 
ies  are  mentioned  together.  Tyre  is  named  first — a  cir- 
cumstance which  might  at  once  be  deemetl  accidental, 
or  the  mere  result  of  Tyre's  being  the  nearest  of  the  two 
cities  to  Palestine,  were  it  not  that  some  d<iubt  on  this 
point  is  raised  by  the  order  being  reversed  in  two  works 
which  were  written  at  a  perirnl  after  Zidon  had  enjoye<l 
a  long  temporary  superiority  (Ezra  iii,  7 ;  1  Chron.  xxii, 
4).  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that,  of  the  two. 
Tyre  is  of  the  greater  importance  in  reference  to  the 
writings  of  the  most  celebrated  Hebrew  prophets ;  and 
the  splendid  prophecies  directed  against  Tyre,  as  a  sin- 
gle colossal  power  (Ezek.  xxvi;  xxvii;  xxviii,  1-19; 
Isa.  xxiii),  have  no  parallel  in  the  shorter  and  vaguer 
utterances  against  Zidon  (Ezek.  xxviii,  21-23).  The 
predominant  Biblical  interest  of  Tyre  arises  from  the 
prophecies  relating  to  its  destiny. 

If  we  could  believe  Justin  (xviii,  3),  there  would  be 
no  doubt  that  Zidon  was  of  greater  antiquity  than  Tyre, 
aa  he  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Zidon,  when  their  city 
had  been  re<iuced  by  the  king  of  .\shkelon,  foundetl  Tyre 
the  year  before  the  ca[>ture  of  Tmy.  Justin,  however, 
is  such  a  weak  authority  for  any  disputed  historical 
fact,  and  his  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  Jews, 
wherein  we  have  some  means  of  testing  his  accuracy, 
seems  to  be  so  much  in  the  nature  of  a  romance  (xxxvi, 
2),  that,  without  laying  stress  on  the  unreasonableness 
of  any  one's  assuming  to  know  the  precise  time  when 
Troy  was  taken,  he  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  authority 
for  the  early  history  of  the  Phoenicians.  In  contradic- 
tion of  this  statement,  it  has  been  further  insisted  on 
that  the  relation  between  a  colony  and  the  mother  city 
among  the  Phoenicians  was  sacred,  and  that  as  the  Tyr- 
iana  never  acknowledged  this  relation  towards  Zidon, 
the  sup|iosed  connection  lietween  Tyre  and  Zi<lon  is 
morally  impossible.  This  is  a  ver>'  strong  ptiint;  but. 
perhaps,  not  absolutely  conclusive,  as  no  one  can  pnive 
that  this  was  the  custom  of  the  Phoenicians  at  the  very 
distant  period  when,  alone,  the  Zidonians  would  have 
built  Tyre,  if  rhey  founded  it  at  all;  or  that  it  would 
have  applied  not  only  to  the  conscious  and  delil)erate 
founding  of  a  colony,  but  likewise  to  such  an  almost  ac- 


cidental founding  of  a  city  as  is  implie<l  in  the  account 
of  Justin.  Certainly  there  is  otherwise  nothing  im- 
probable in  Zidonians  having  founded  Tyre,  as  the  Tyr» 
ians  are  called  Zidonians;  but  the  Zidonians  are  never 
called  Tyrians.  At  any  rate,  this  circumstance  tends  to 
show  that  in  early  times  Zidon  was  the  most  influential 
of  the  two  cities.  This  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  book 
of  Cienesis  by  the  statement  that  Zidon  was  the  flrst- 
boni  of  Canaan  (x,  15),  and  is  implied  in  the  name  of 
*' Great  Zidon,"  or  "the  metn>polis  Zidon,"  which  is 
twice  given  to  it  in  Joshua  (xi,  H;  xix,  28).  It  is  con- 
firmed, likewise,  by  Zidoniaiix  iK'ing  used  as  the  generic 
name  of  the  Phoenicians,  or  C^iiaanites  (xiii,  6;  Judg. 
xviii,  7);  and  by  the  reason  assigned  for  there  being  no 
deliverer  to  Laish  when  its  peaceable  inhabitants  were 
massacretl,  that  **it  yttA  far  from  Zidon  T  whereas,  if 
Tyre  had  been  then  of  equal  importance,  it  would  have 
been  more  natural  to  mention  Tyre,  which  professed 
substantially  the  same  religion,  and  was  almost  twenty 
miles  nearer  (ver.  28).  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  these  circumstances  that  in 
the  Homeric  poems  Tyre  is  not  named,  while  there  is 
mention  both  of  Zidon  and  the  Zidonians  ((7c(y«.  xv,425; 
IL  xxiii,  743);  and  the  land  of  the  Zidonians  is  called 
^  Sidonia"  (jO^i,  xiii,  285).  One  point,  however,  in  the 
Homeric  poems  deserves  to  be  specially  noted  concern- 
ing the  Zidonians,  that  they  are  never  here  mentioned 
as  traders,  or  praised  for  their  nautical  skill,  for  which 
they  were  afterwards  so  celebrated  (Herod,  vii,  44,  96). 
The  traders  are  invariably  known  by  the  general  name 
of  Phoenicians,  which  would,  indeed,  include  the  Zido- 
nians; but  still  the  special  praise  of  Zidonians  was  as 
skilled  workmen.  When  Achilles  distributed  prizes  at 
the  games  in  honor  of  Patroclus,he  gave  as  the  prize  of 
the  swiftest  runner  a  large  silver  bowl  for  mixing  wine 
with  water,  which  had  been  cunningly  made  by  the 
skilful  Zidonians,  but  which  Phoenicians  had  brought 
over  the  sea  (Homer,  //.  xxiii,  743, 744).  When  Mens- 
laus  wished  to  give  to  Telemachus  what  was  most  beau- 
tiful and  most  valuable,  he  presented  him  with  a  similar 
mixing-bowl  of  silver,  with  golden  rim — a  divine  work^ 
the  work  of  Hephiestus — which  had  been  a  gift  to  Me- 
nelaus  himself  from  Phiedimus,  king  of  the  Zidonians 
(Odtft,  iv,  614-618;  xv,  425).  Again,  all  the  beau- 
'  tifuUy  embroidered  robes  of  Andromache,  from  which 
she  selected  one  as  an  offering  to  Athene,  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  Zidonian  women,  which  Paris,  when  coming 
to  Tn>y  with  Helen,  had  brought  from  Sidonia  (/^  vi^ 
289-295).  But  in  no  case  is  anything  mentioned  as 
having  been  brought  from  Zidon  in  Zidonian  vessels  or 
by  Zidonian  sailors.  Perhaps  at  this  time  the  Phoeni- 
cian vessels  were  principally  fitted  out  at  seaports  of 
Phoenicia  to  the  north  of  Zidon. 

But  very  soon  after  that  period  the  splendor  and 
power  of  Zidon  began  to  pale  before  Tyre,  which  exist- 
etl  already  at  the  time  of  Joshua,  but  as  a  dependency 
of  Zidon.  After  the  memorable  defeat  which  the  Zi- 
donians suflTereil  in  the  war  with  the  king  of  AshkeloD 
(13th  ccntur}'  RC),  reported  by  Justin,  when  the  Zi- 
donians are  said  to  have  "retired  to  their  ships  and  to 
have  founded  [V  refounded]  Tyre,"  Zi<lon  almost  disap- 
pears from  history  for  a  time,  so  utterly  enfeebled  and 
insignificant  had  it  become  through  the  sudden  and 
brilliant  rise  of  its  own  daughter  and  rival,  to  whom  all 
the  noblest  ami  most  skilful  of  her  children  had  fied. 
Its  fate  was  almost  the  same  as  was  that  of  Tyre  her- 
self when  Dido-Elissa  had  founded  Carthage,  and  drew 
all  the  most  important  elements  from  the  old  city  to  the 
"  new  town,"  which,  it  must  not  be  foi^tten,  had  origi- 
nally l)ecn  a  Zidonian  settlement  under  the  name  of 
Kakkabe. 

Fn>m  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  invasion  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar Zid(»n  is  not  often  directly  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  subordinate  to  Tyre. 
When  the  {)eo{)le  called  "Zidonians"  is  mentioned,  it 
Mimetimes  seems  that  the  Phcenicians  of*the  plain  of 
Zidon  are  meant;  as,  for  example,  when  Solomon  said 
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(o  Hiram  that  there  km  none  unong  the  Jews  that  through  the  hittoiy  of  Dto4onu  (zri,  42-45)^  aad  k 

unild  skill  (o  hew  timber  like  the  ZidonUna  (1  Kiagt  munly  connected  with  Anaxeixei  Ocfani  (B.C  SIS0- 

V,  S)  I  and,  poasihly,  when  Ethbaal,  the  Tather  of  Je2»-  888),  a  motuuch  who  U  juiilf  regarded  with  min^d 

t>el,iacalJed  their  king  (zTi,Sl),wbo,accardiDg  lo  Me-  avenion  and  contempt.    Hence  the  calamitotw  imr- 

oMider,  hi  Jcaephus  (rlnt.  viii,  18,3),  wu  king  ot  the  throw  of  Zldmi  ha*  not,  pnhipn,  ittncted  lo  much  u- 

Tyriana.     This  may  likewiae  be  the  meaning  when  leotloa  m  it  dewrrcs.     The  principal  cimimalancn 

Aahtoreth  is  called  the  goddess,  ur  abomination,  of  Ibe  were  these.    While  the  Fenians  were  making  prppan. 

Zidoniana  (1  Kings  xi.  &,  33;  2  Kings  ixiii,  13};  or  tioni  in  Phcenicia  to  put  down  the  revolt  in  Egrpt, 

when  women  of  the  Zidoiiiana  are  mentioned  in  refer-  some  Persian  satraps  and  generals  behaved  oppmsirelj 

«nce  to  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi,  1).     And  this  seems  to  be  and  insolently  to  Zidoniaiis  in  the  Zidonian  dinnonof 

equally  true  of  the  phrsMS  "daughter  of  Zidon,"  and  the  city  of  Tripolis.     On  ihia  the  Zidonian  people  pn- 

-"  merchants  of  Zidon,"  and  even  otice  of  "Zidon"  itself  Jected  a  revolt;  and,  having  fliM  concrrtrd  sFrange. 

<Imu  xxiii,  i,  4, 12)  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  against  ments  with  other  Phsnician  cities  and  made  a  tnaly 

Tyre.     There  is  uo  doubt,  however,  that  Zidou  itself,  with  Xecunebua,  they  put  their  designs  into  execuliira. 

the  city  properly  so  called,  was  threatened  l>y  Joel  (iii,  They  Cdnmrnced  by  comniilling  outrages  in  ■  raidnec 

4)  and  Jeremiah  (iccvii,  3).     Still,  all  that  is  known  re-  and  pari  (rafM^fiaof)  of  the  Persian  king;  IhrybaiD- 

•pecting  it  during  this  epoch  is  very  scanty,  amounting  ed  a  large  store  of  fodder  which  had  been  collected  ta 

lo  scarcely  more  than  that  one  of  its  sources  of  gain  was  the  Persian  cavalry;  and  they  seized  and  put  is  death 

trade  in  slaves,  in  which  the  inhabitants  did  not  shrink  the  PerMans  who  had  been  guilty  of  insults  (rnrardi 

from  selling  inhabitants  of  Palestine;  that  the  city  was  the  Zidouians.     Afterwards,  under  their  king  Tenixs, 

governed  by  kings  (ibid. ;  xzv,  22) ;  thai,  previous  to  with  the  assistance  fmm  Eg>'pt  of  four  thousand  (irstk 

(he  invaHOn  of  Nebuchadneszai,  it  had  furnished  man-  merceiisries  under  Uenlor,  they  expelled  the  Pmiai 

nera  to  Tyro  (Ezek.  xivii,  8);  that,  at  one  period,  it  satraps  from  Phianicia;  they  strengthened  Ihe  defmns 

was  subjei't,  in  some  sense  or  other,  (o  Tyre;  and  that,  of  (heir  city;  they  equipped  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  Iri- 

when  Shalmaneser.  king  of  Assyria,  invaded  Phcenicia,  remes;  and  prepared  for  a  desperate  resistance.     Bat 

Zidon  seized  the  opportunity  to  revolt.    It  seems  strange  their  king  Tcunes  proved  a  traitor  to  (heir  cause;  and, 

to  h«ar  of  the  subjection  of  one  great  dty  to  another  in  performance  of  a  compact  with  Ochua,  he  betrai'ed 

great  city  only  twenty  miles  off,  inhabited  by  men  of  into  the  king's  power  one  hundred  of  Ihe  most  distill. 

the  same  race,  language,  and  religion;  bat  the  fact  is  guished  cilizeiia  of  Zidon,  who  were  all  ahot  In  dealli 

rendered  conceivable  by  the  relation  of  Athena  to  its  with  javelins.     Five  hundreil  other  cilizena,  who  srerl 

allies  alter  Ibe  Persian  war,  and  by  ihe  hisloiy  of  the  onl  to  the  king  wiib  etwigns  of  supplication,  shared  the 

*    Italian  republics  in  the  Middle  Ages.    It  is  not  imprub-  same  fate:  and,by  cuncen  between  Ten iies  and  Mentor, 

able  that  ita  rivalry  with  Tyre  may  have  been  influen-  the  Pcraian  troops  were  sdmitied  within  the  gates  sod 

tialin  induciiigZidon,murethsn  a  century  later,  losub-  occupied  the  city  walla.     The  Zidoiii ana,  before  thea^ 

mit  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  apparently  without  offering  any  rival  of  Ochus,  had  burned  their  vessels  lo  prevent  any 

■eriuua  leaistancc.  one  leaving  the  town;  and  when  they  saw  themselm 

During  the  Perrian  domination,  Zidon  seems  to  have  surrounded  by  the  rersian  Imopa,  they  adopted  the  des. 

attained  its  highest  point  of  prosperity;  and  it  ia  re-  perate  reaolution  of  shutting  thenuelves  up  with  their 

corded  that,  towards  the  close  of  that  period,  it  far  ex.  families,  uid  setting  Are  each  man  to  his  own  hooss 

celled  all  other  Phcenician  cities  in  wealth  and  im|x<r-  (&C.  8S1).     Forty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  ban 

tance(Diod.Sicxvi,44;  MeU,i,l2^.     It  is  very  prob-  perished  in  the  flames.     Tennes  himself  did  not  me 

able  that  the  long  siege  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar  hia  own  life,  as  Ochus,  notKithsranding  his  promise  lo 

had  tended  not  only  lo  weaken  and  impoverish  Tyre,  thecunlrary,  put  him  to  death.   The  privilege  of  search, 

but  likewise  to  enrich  Zidon  at  the  expense  of  Tyre ;  as  ing  the  ruina  was  sold  for  money. 

it  was  an  obvious  expedient  for  any  Tyrian  merchanta,        After  this  dismal  tragedy  Zidon  gradnally  recovered 

ardsans,  and  sailom,  who  deemed  resistance  useless  or  from  the  blow ;  fresh  immigranta  from  oiher  cities  must 

unwise,  to  transfer  their  residence  to  Zidon.     However  have  settled  in  it;  snd  probably  many  Zidonian  sailors 

this  may  be. in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Ureece,  survived  who  had  been  plying  their  trade  elsewheie  in 

the  Zidonians  were  highly  favored,  and  were  a  pre-em-  merchant  vessels  at  the  lime  of  the  capture  of  the  city, 

jitently  important  element  of  his  naval  power.     When,  The  battle  of  Issus  was  fought  about  eighteen  yeara  af- 

from  a  hill  near  Ahyilos,  Xerxes  witncsse<l  a  boat-race  terwards  (B.C  333) ;  andthen  theinhabiMnts  of  the  n- 

in  his  Heet,  the  prize  was  gained  by  the  Zidonians  (He-  stored  city  opened  their  gates  to  Alexander  of  their  own 

rDd.Tii,44) ;  when  he  reviewed  his  fleet,  he  sat  beneath  a  accord,  from  hatred,  as  is  expressly  slated,  of  Darius  and 

pjdcn  cnnopy  in  a  Zidonian  galley  (ibid,  vii,  100);  when  the  Peraiaaa  {Arriin,  Anah.  Al.  it,  15).     The  impolicy 

hewii<hi-<l  to  examine  the  mouths  of  the  river  Peneus,  he  as  well  as  the  cruelty  of  Ochua  in  his  mode  of  dealing 

inlruMed  himsvlfto  aZidonian  galley,uwashiawonton  with  the  revolt  of  Zidon  now  became  apparent;  for  the 

aimiIsriH«Baiims(ibii<.  vii,  138);  and  when  the  Tyrants  Zidonian  fleet,  in  joining  Alexander,  was  an  essenlial 

and  general  oflicers  of  Ida  great  expedition  sat  in  order  element  of  his  success  against  Tyre.     After  aiding  to 

ofhoiHir.  the  kingoftheZidonians  eat  flrat  (ibid.  vi1i,B7),  bring  uponTyreasgreat  a  calamity  ashadafflictnl  their 

Again.  Herodotus  states  that  Ihe  Phirnicians  supplied  own  city,  they  were  so  far  mercirul  that  they  aaved  the 

the  licit  vessels  of  the  whole  fleet ;  and  of  the  Phieni-  lives  of  many  Tyiians  by  concealing  ttiem  in  their  ships 

dans,  the  Zidonians  (vli,  9fi).    Lastly,  as  Homer  gives  and  then  transporting  them  to  Ziihin  (Quint.  Cuniua,  iv, 

a  vivid  idea  of  the  beauty  of  Achilles  by  saying  that  4, 15).     From  this  time  Zidon,  being  dependent  on  the 

Nireus  (I  hricc-uamed)  was  the  moM  beautiful  of  all  the  fortunes  of  war  in  the  conteau  between  the  succeaaon 

<ireeki>  who  went  to  Troy,  afler  the  son  of  IVIeus,  so  of  Alexander,  ceases  to  play  any  Important  piditical 
Htmhitiia   I'limpleles   the  triumph   of  the  Zidtniiana 
when  he  praises  the  vessels  of  Artemisia  (probably  for 
the  daring  of  their  crews)  by  saying  that  they  were  Ihe 
most  renowiked  of  the  whole  Heel, '' after  the  Zidonians" 

<Tii,l'). 

The  pr.»pcrity  of  Zidon  wsa  suddenly  rut 
an  unsuccessful  revolt  agaiusl  Persia,  which  li 
of  the  moat  disastrous  cataatrophes  recordwl  ii 
Unlike  the  siege  and  capture  of  Tyre  by  Alex 
tireat,  which  ia  narrated  by  several  wriwrs,  a 
Is  of  commanding  iniereat  through  its  relatio 
a  renowned  couiiDeror,  the  fate  of  Zidon  is  on 
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pirt  in  biatory.  It  becime,  however,  again  a  flouriah- 
ing  rowii;  and  Polybiui  (v,  70)  inctdenully  meiitjiins 
tbac  Antiocbua,  in  hi«  war  with  Ptulemj  Plulopalor,*n- 
Cani|)Bl  .iver  w;ain«t  ZiJon  (B.C.  2iM),  but  ilid  nut  vciit- 
ort  ID  ittauk  it  (mm  the  abundance  of  its  rvwMitcPH  and 
the  gnu.  niimbei'  of  ita  iiibabitanta,  either  iiativea  or 
Itdigntt.  SuliM>(|u<)nlly,  a(!ii)idiii)C  to  Joaephiu  (Anl. 
xiv.  III.  i\  Juliua  Cnsaar  wrote  a  liiier  reapectini;  llyr- 
caiius.  which  he  nlilTvMtil  lo  the  "  ilagiiltalH,  VuHwil, 
(Btff  /Jrnwc  of  Sidun."  This  alitiwA  tliac  up  to  that  lime 
the  /iilutiiam  enjuyed  the  farnu  ot  liberty,  thuugh  Uiun 
Caatiut  wyi  (Uiv,  T)  that  Aufrusiiis,  iin  hia  arrival  in 
the  ¥.aat,  ilcprivcd  thorn  ot  it  fur  aeilitinua  ennduL-l.  Kot 
long  after  Strabo,  in  hia  account  of  PhiBuicia,  sayi  of 
Tyre  and  Siden,  "  Itoth  were  illusthnu*  and  aplcDilid 
fivmeily,  iuk'  aoio  i  but  which  ehoulil  ho  called  the  cap- 
ital orPbisnicia  ia  a  matter  of  diapuie  between  the  iii- 
faahitauta"  (svi,  766).  He  adda  that  it  in  aituated  on 
the  mainland,  on  a  fine,  naturally  funned  haibni.  He 
apeakauf  the  iuhabitanta  aa  cultivating  the  acieneei  of 
■ritbtnetic  and  aaironDmy ;  and  aays  that  the  brat  op- 
(urtunitiea  were  aRbided  in  ZiduD  fur  aci(uirini!  a  knnwU 
«dge  of  these  and  of  alt  other  bnncbes  iif  I'liiluanphy. 
U«  adda  that  in  hia  tioie  there  were  diatin^^iahed  pbi- 


wi(b  whom  be  studied 
the  philiiar^hy  uf  Ar- 
iltotle,  and  hia  broth- 
er Dindotua,  It  ia  to 
be  ubaeTveil  that  both 
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of  Cborazin  and  Bethaildi,  which  aaw  Ihe  Saviour^ 
mighty  worka,  but  were  unconvinced  by  them ;  for  bad 
theae  lowna  been  so  privileged,  "tbey  would  have  re- 
pented long  ago  in  aackcloth  and  aabeii." 

Zidon  waawmelimcg  di^itkd  with  the  Greek  title  oT 
\auanMf  (commander  of  abipa),  and  waa  alau  <'alled  by 
the  Komana  CoUmia  Augutla  and  Mrtmpulii.  Chria- 
lianity  appeara  to  have  been  intmducei)  lierc  at  an  early 
period  (Acta  xxvii,  3),  and  a  biahnp  of  Ziibm  al  tended 
tlie  Coundl  uf  Nicna  in  325.  After  Ihe  eiiiii|UC(t  of 
Syria  by  the  Uoalema  (in  G3S),  Ziilon  aurreuilereil  to  her 
new  maatera  without  resiKiance,  and  it  waa  then  in  aa 
enfeebled  cumli^ii.    It  shared  generally  the  fununea 
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taken  and  retaken  during  the  wan  ot  the  Cruaadea, 
and  auCfered,  accurdiniily,  more  than  Tyre  pcevioua  to 
Ihe  fatal  year  ILC  1291.  Since  that  lime  it  never 
aeema  to  have  fallen  quile  ao  low  aa  Tyre.  Through 
Fakhr  ed-DIn,  emir  of  the  Druaea  between  1694  and 
1SS4,  and  the  aciilemeni  at  Saida  uf  French  commer- 
cial liouaea,  il  had  a  revival  of  trade  in  the  I'lh  and 
part  of  the  l)<tli  century,  and  became  the  principal 
city  iin  Ihe  Syrian  ciuul  for  commerce  between  Ihe 
Eait  and  the  Weat  (aee  Mimirirf  da  CItevalier  d'Ar- 
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language  of  the  educat- 
ed daaaes  at  leaat,  both 
in  Tyre  and  Zidon. 
Tbia  Ia  nearly  all  that 
is  known  of  the  atate 
of  Zidon  when  it  waa 
viaiteil  by  Ohriat.  It  ia 
about  tllly  mi  lea  diaunt 
from  Xazareih,  and  ia 
the  most  northern  city 
which  ia  mentioned  in 

Journeys.    Flinj  notes 


the 


_  a  at  Zi<lcra  (.Vol, 
Hitt.  V,  IT.  IB)  -,  and 
Coring  the  Roman  pe- 
■iod  we  may  conceive 
Tyre  and  Zidon  aa  two 
thriving  citica,  each 
having  an  extensive 
trade,  and  each  having 
ita  ataiile  manufacture 
—  Ihe  hitter  of  glaaa, 
and  Tyre  of  purple 
dves  from  ahell-riab. 
Ziilun  ia  mentioned 

NewTcm.  Jeauawi^iC 
■<iiice  In  the  coaAla  of 
Tyre  and  Zidoii  (Matt 
xv,2l);  Sarepta,a city 
of  Sidon,  ia  Tvferred  lo 
(Luke  iv.JiDiand  Paul 
touehnl  at  Zidnn  >ni  his 

to  Kome  (.Acts  xxvii, 
Sy.  Whatever  be  the 
doam  of  Tyre  and  Zi. 
<lon,  it  shall  be  "  mure 
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vieux  [Paris,  1785],  i,  294-379).  This  was  put  an 
end  to  at  the  close  of  last  centun'  by  violence  and  op- 
pres9ion  (Hitter,  Erdkundt^  17. Theil,  1.  Abtli.  3.  Buch, 
p.  4()d,  40G),  cl<Ming  a  period  of  prosperity  in  which  the 
population  of  the  city  was  at  one  time  estimated  at 
20,UU0  inhabitanttf.  Under  the  Kf^yptian  rule  the  place 
again  somewhat  revived,  but  in  1840  its  fortretw  was 
destn>yed  by. the  European  allies. 

8.  Presetif  Comlitintu — The  town  still  shows  signs  of 
former  wealth,  and  the  houses  are  better  constructed  ami 
more  solid  than  those  at  Tyre,  being  many  of  them  built 
of  su>ne.  Its  chief  exports  are  silk,  cotton,  and  nutgalls 
(Robinson,  liibl.  Res,  iii,  418, 419),  The  trade  between 
Syria  and  Europe,  however,  now  mainly  passes  through 
BeirAt,  as  itjs  most  important  commercial  centre :  and 
the  natural  advantages  of  Beiri^t,  in  this  respect,  for  the 
purposes  of  modem  navigation,  are  so  decided  that  it  is 
oeruin  to  maintain  its  present  superiority  over  Zidou 
and  Tyre. 

The  raoilem  Saida  has  thus  lost  all  and  everything,  and 
has  once  more  become  a  poor  miserable  place,  without 
trade  or  manufactures  worthy  of  the  name.  To  add  to 
it«  defM>lation,  an  eartliquake,  which  took  place  in  1837, 
destroyed  al)out  one  hundred  of  its  insignificant  houses. 
Yet  such  is  its  favorable  natural  position,  and  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  surrounding  country,  that  in  1840  the  dis- 
trict of  Saida  containe<l  alxMit  70,<MX)  inhabitants  (above 
86,000  Christians  and  .lews),  whose  annual  tax  amount- 
ed to  about  iS$570.(KM).  It  only  requires  some  favorable 
turn  in  the  tide  f>f  its  affairs  to  make  it  once  more  lift 
up  its  head  again  as  of  yore.  1  he  p<»pulation  of  Saida 
is  estimatetl  at  10,0(M),  of  whom  about  7000  arc  Mos- 
lems, 500  Jews,  and  the  rest  Caiholics,  Maronit«H,  and 
Protestants.  The  city  that  once  <livi<led  with  Tyre  the 
empire  of  the  seas  is  now  almost  witliout  a  vessel,  and 
its  commerce  is  so  innigiiiticant  that  it  would  not  repay 
even  a  peritnlical  call  of  one  of  the  pa^tsiiig  steamers. 
Silk  anti  fruit  are  its  staple  products;  the  latter  is  not 
aurfiassed  in  variety  or  quality  by  any  other  place  in 
Syria.  The  harbor  was  formed  by  a  low  ridge  of  roc^ks 
running  out  from  the  northern  |)oint  of  the  |>eninsula, 
parallel  to  the  shore  line.  On  one  of  these  stands  an 
old  castle,  which  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a  bridge 
of  nine  arches,  forming  the  picturesque  group  sti  well 
known  from  engravings.  The  harbor  was  counteil  large 
in  the  days  of  ancient  commerce,  being  sufficient  to  con- 
tain fifty  galleys;  but  the  Druse  chief  Fakhr  eil-Diii, fear- 
ing the  Turks,  caused  it  to  be  filled  up  with  stones  and 
earth,  so  that  now  only  small  boat«  can  enter.  Larger 
vessels,  when  they  come  •here  at  all,  anchor  off  to  the 
northward,  sheltere<l  only  from  the  south  and  east  winds. 

4.  A  tUiquitUs.  —  Around  the  island,  on  which  stand 
the  ruins  of  the  mediaeval  castle,  particularly  on  the 
south-west  side,  are  remains  of  quays  built  of  large 
hewn  stones,  and  similar  remains  flank  the  whole  of 
the  ridge  which  forms  the  northern  harbor.  The  broad 
tongue  of  land  which  bounds  the  harbor  on  the  west . 
also  bears  remains  of  ancient  walls,  and  on  the  oast  side 
there  are  two  artificial  sr^uare  basins.  Anti(}uities.  chief- 
ly of  the  Christian  period,  consisting  of  sarcophagi,  ci|>- 
pi,  statuettes,  trinkets,  and  tear  -  vessels,  are  frequent- 
ly dug  up  in  the  ganiens  around  the  town.  The  ne- 
cropolis, situate<l  in  the  limestone  rocks  adjacent,  con- 
tains tomKs  of  various  plans  and  styles,  which  are  mi- 
nutely descril»ed  by  Kenan  (Mi*fion  en  Pftenicu>,\).  117). 
Saida,  however,  poKsosses  another  most  vital  interest, 
a|>art  fn>m  its  faded  historical  memories.  It  is  the  only 
spot  in  Phcenicia  where  Phcenician  monuments  with 
PhfBnician  inscriptions  have  been  found  as  yet.  While 
the  great  bulk  of  fiahcographical  relics  of  this  most  im- 
portant people  had  l»een  found  in  its  colonies,  Saida 
alone  has  furnished  no  less  than  three  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  lengthy  inscriptions  extant.  On  Jan.  19, 
1855,  one  of  the  many  sepulchral  caves  near  the  city 
was  opened  by  chance,  and  there  was  discovered  in  it  a 
sarcophagus,  the  lid  of  which  represented  the  form  of  a 
mummy  with  the  uncovered  face  of  a  man.     Tw^enty- 


two  lines  of  Phoenician  writing  were  found  engrared 
upon  the  cheat  of  the  royal  peritonage — king  A^ 
manezer  II — whom  it  repreaenta.     A  nudler,  abbi^ 
viated  ioacription  runs  round  the  neck.    The  ag«  of 
this  monument  has  variously  been  conjectored  aa  ^ 
the   11th   century  B.C.  ( Ewald ),  which   ia   nnq^^_ 
tionably  wrong;  further,  aa  of  the  7th,  6th,  or  4||^ 
respectively  by  Hitzig,  the  due  de  Liiynea,  Levy,  ^ 
others.     The  inscriptions  contain  principally  a  »tikma 
injunction,  or  rather  an  adjuration,  iwa  to  disturb  the 
n>yal  remains.     Resides  this,  there  is  an  enumeration 
of  the  temples  erected  by  the  defunct  in  honor  of  the 
gods.    This  sarcophagus  is  now  in  ttie  Nineveh  diri»j(« 
of  the  sculptures  in  the  I^ouvre.     At  firM  aight  thenu- 
terial  of  which  it  is  com(NjHed  may  be  easily  mitoakdi, 
and  it  has  been  suppoMd  to  be  black  marble.    On  tli* 
authority,  however,  ot  M.  Suchard  <»f  Paris,  whoha««- 
amined  it  ver>'  closely,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  urcuph- 
agus  is  of  black  syenite,  which,  as  far  as  is  known,  i» 
more  abundant  in  Egypt  than  elsewhere.     It  may  be 
added  that  the  features  of  the  countenance  on  the  lid 
arc  decidedly  of  the  Egyptian  type,  and  the  head-drw 
is  Eg}*ptian,  with  the  head  of  a  binl  sculptured  on  what 
might  seem  the  place  of  the  right  and  left  shoulder. 
There  can  therefore  be  litUe  reason  to  doubt  that  thia 
sarcophagus  waa  either  made  in  Eg\'pt  and  sent  thence 
to  Zidon,  or  that  it  was  made  in  I'hoenicia  in  imitation 
of  similar  works  of  art  in  Egypt.     The  iuKriptions 
themselves  are  the  longest  Phcenician  inscriptionii  wbicb 
have  come  down  to  our  times.  A  translation  of  t  hem  wti 
published  by  Pi^f.  Dietrich  at  Marimrg  in  1855.  and  by 
Ewald  at  Gottingen  in  1856.     The  king's  title  is  "^  king 
of  the  Zidonians ;"  and,  as  is  the  case  with  Et  hbaal,  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Kings  (1  King«  xvi,  31),  there 
must  remain  a  certain  doubt  whether  this  was  a  title 
ordinarily  assumed  by  kings  of  Zidon,  or  whether  it  hid 
a  wider  signification.     We  leani  from  the  insoriptioa 
that  the  king's  mother  was  a  priestess  of  Ashtoreth. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  most  remarkable 
(larger)  inscription  divided  into  words  (there  is  no  di- 
vision even  of  the  letters  in  the  original)  according  t» 
the  sense — in  some  instances  merely  conjectured— and 
transcribed  into  Hebrew  characters,  to  which  ia  subjoin- 
ed a  translation,  principally  following  Munk  and  Levy, 
but  occasionally  diflfering  from  either : 


I    Ml 


*iT73T3CX  ^iia  nnn  onx  -^bo  r:2n  ^b^  p  2. 

rbta:  n^Kb  aanx  -^br 
r.Ts  bx  p  Dn*^  Di  TX  D^*^  "^OTa  ",2  tt  hz  3. 

t  *i2paT  t  pbna  "^SK  s=ci 
Dix  bsT  psbria  ba  rfif^iaap  raa  ex  D->«a   4. 

1  T  a=«i3  n'^x  rmE''  b« 

Xr"^  bxi  D373  p  DO    -^X  3  D3C  p  CpS''  bx    5w 

^ar*^  bxi  ■^ascTs  nbn  r.-^x 
B^ix  BX  cix  '^3»  aaoia  rbs  t  aa^r^a  ''^o   6. 

^  rabria  ba  a  C3na  rrcn  bx  -^s-ian*^ 
xr"^  Tax  ex  t  aacia  rbs  pipb*^  ex  mx  ba   7. 

^a  lo^r*^  ex  ax  ■'aaer  rbn  n'^x 
-ap'^  bxT  DXB1  nx  aartj  cb  p-^  bx  t  aa©  a. 

5*iTT  p  ob  p*^  bxi  "^apa 
-nx  -jbTQ  anx  Denpn  D3bxn  cs^.jo'^'i  D:rnr   9. 

pb  csa  bev  ex 
nbr  nr.f^  ex  xn  cnx  ox  rabiatt  n-^x  cans  10. 

n-^x  xe^  ox  ex  t  aaeia 
n«rna  enx  fix  xn  r[a]b5ia  3f»t  n^xi  t  rbn  ii. 

1  Diab  e"»e  fib  p^  bx 
. . .  eiaen  rnn  oTia  "^xni  brcb  -^b  12. 
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a.)  In  the  month  of  Bal,  In  the  jear  14  (XIV)  of  my  that  of  PhcniiciAn  among  the  Greeka.    Zidonian  worn- 

relirnlnir,  [1,1  kine  Aehronnezer,kingoftheZidonlan8,  (2)         .»,    , .*  ^<i./  Mk^M^-v    c>  «.  v         Tr..i^  a2j.,.^^\ 

•on  of  kiijg  Tabulth,  kliijr  of  the  Zfdoniann:  ppake  kiugr  ««  {TtdmufOth' ,  Pll^an?;  Sept  Supat;  Vulg.  ^tdmla) 

Aahmaneaer,  king  of  the  Zldoniann,  sajin};, ''  I  have  been  were  in  Solomon's  harem  (xi,  1).     See  Zidom. 
stolen  awav  (8)  before  my  time— a  sou  of  the  flood  [?]  of 

day*.    The'  whilom  Great  is  dnmb— the  Son  of  God  is  Ziegelbaner,  Maonoald,  a  Roman  Catholic  the* 

dead.    And  1  rest  in  this  griiYe,  even  in  this  tomb,  (4)  in  ologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1696  at  Elwangen, 

the  place  which  I  have  built.    My  adiuratton  to  all  the  s.^.-^       -     ,-^,7  l\  ««.«,«^  *k«  K*»»kA..t./wwi  ..r  »iil 

•mling  powers  aud  all  men:  Letno  one  open  this  resting.  Suabia.     In  h07  he  entered  the  brotherhood  of  the 

place,  and  (6)  ilot  search  with  ns  for  treasure,  for  there  Is  Benedictine  friars,  and  Uught  philosophy  and  theology 

no  ireasare  with  ns;  BnAlethim  not  hear  away  the  couch  ^t  the  convent  of  Zwiefalten  and  that  of  Keichenau. 

afaonld  per«>aade  thee,  do  not  listen  to  their  speech.    For  Hesael  of  (lottenich,  who  had  been  appointed  to  mstruct 

all  the  ruling  powers  aud  (7)  all  men  who  should  open  the  the  vnung  friars,  he  passed  many  years  at  Vienna,  and 

J?°i^'****J  2^.  ^^  Z  Tn J  «?5  -£S  ?^;iilir,^or"!S[  at  Braunau  and  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  and  assisted  in 

ike  couch  of  my  reet^  or  any  man  who  troubles  me  or  (S)  .  .       ^i.           i      •        n         ^  ^u     i  .*           ^ 

this  my  conch,  nnto  them  there  shall  be  no  rest  with  the  reorganizmg  the  academic  college  at  the  last-named 

departed ;  they  shall  not  be  buried  in  a  grave,  and  there  place.     In  1747  he  went  to  occupy  the  position  of  sec- 

•^^f' w^  J**/***"J  "^!f?*'  '!P^  nor  seed  (9)  in  their  stead,  ^^^  ^f  the  Academy  of  the  Unknown  at  Olmlltx. 

and  the  holy  gods  will  send  over  them  a  mighty  king  who  ,,     •.                 j     u    i  •       u*  u  u       •  u  j  »^     n  .w.. 

will  mle  ove?  them,  and  (10>  cut  them  off  with  their  dy-  Here  he  prepared  a  book  m  which  he  wished  to  call  the 

oasty.    If  any  human  being  should  open  this  resting-  attention  of  the  pope  to  numerous  abuses  introduced 

place,  and  any  man  should  carrv  away  (11)  this  tomb--be  among  the  ctergy  of  these  countries.     Those  interested 

5S,S'.hJm  ^Sfh"  S,S"  r«wMS>  SSlTbo'v.':' n^  »  .upp««ing  the  pubUction  of  thi.  woA  «la.ini«ered 

honor  among  the  living  under  the  snn.  .  .  .**  to  him  a  poison  powder  by  a  physician.     He  died  June 

_^     -   _     .       .  ^.               J  .u   !_•     »        1.  4, 1750,  at  OlmUtz.    We  have  from  ^iegelbauer,  //w- 

The  shorter  mscnption-round  the  king sneck.^»n-  ^;^^^  Sach^hi.  van  der  S,  G^rgenMne  (Vienna, 

tains  seyen  lines,  as  follows :  ,73^^ ._  ^ ^^  ^  Stephani  Protomartyris  (ibid.  1786),  in 

D3*1X  ...  I  Ml  ■■W3^K^"»Oyr3Caban"»'*a  l.  German : — iVoiw*  Rei  Litterarioi  Ord,  S.  Benedicli  Coof 

^mh^^mW       ♦»*nn^-^r^^-l-^^n•«^-^n^t.i,-,r.^^^  o  «P«<»«  (Ratisbon,  1789),  a  prospectus  of  a  large  and  ex- 

.  • .  I^nnt-^^K . . .  tK««i30«3a-^n5i)nnt)T^3-iiaKt)  2.  ^i,^„^  coUection  which  was  published  by  Legipont  after 

rVOnbM  .  .  .  ;a;a*^M3^313anopn'^bM1Tn3i:?^  3.  hia  death  under  the  title  /listoria  Rei  Litter,  Ord,  S^ 

lapa  . . .  b^nnu-^OX^nxbainCalb^rjbsa^ann  4.  ^etiedicH  (Augsburg,  \lh^)x--EpitomelIistoricaMona'' 

■^                 ,                                                  ,        ,  etem  Bretmomentu  prope  Pragam  (Cologne,  1740) : — 

.  .  .  0:>Kr«33iaO'»ie3nnn5-H'l3aT35i3D'^>X  5.  SpomaUa  VirginU  (Konigshofen,  1740)  z^Historia  Di^ 

n'^MMO'^  dactica  de  Cnicie  CuUu  in  Ord.  S,  Bened&cU  (Vienna, 

.  • .  TOn««nK«K«nn3bti«3?iinwTre  ...  6.  ^^^^  ^^'^^^("'1?^?^?^  ^^^^^.i^^^*  "^^^ft  * 

a  prospectus  of  the  historical  library  of  the  Camaldulea. 

D3KnO  Ziegelhauer  left  in  manuscript  several  works,  such  aa 

.  .  .  2'3131D&C:3M3  7.  Olomucium  Sacrum  and  Bibiiotheca  Bohemica,      See 

Hoefer,  A^oit p.  Biog,  Generate,  s.  y. 

The  third  inscription  we  bare  mentioned  was  disooy-  — j^  ,,»  u    .y     ••   r»          a        r,    *           vt      ' 

ered  a  few  years  ago  by  consul  Moore  on  another  locality  ^If  (Heb.  Zip,  IT,  hhom;  Sept.  Ziow  v.  r.  Nciffw, 

near  Saida.    It  is  found  on  a  block  sixiy-nine  cenii-  Vulg.  Zio),  the  early  name  (1  Kings  vi,  1, 37)  of  the 

metresin  height,  thirty-eight  in  length,  which  evidently  «e<».»d  Hebrew  month  Iyar  (q.  y.),  corresponding  to- 

was  once  nsed  for  building  purposes.     It  is  now  in  the  April  or  May.    See  Calendar. 

possession  of  count  de  Vogue.     The  inscription  reads  Zi'ha  (Heb.  TWcAa',  Kn-^JS,  parched;  Sept.  Siaa 

aa  foUows :  ^  ^  ^^^  'S.ovad,  Sow^m,  etc. ;  Vulg.  Siha,  Soha,  Soa-^ 

1  1 1  n^!3  .  .  .  S  .  .  .  n*)*^3  ha)t  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

.^^pi^p^«^^Q-^gi^  1.  One  of  the  Nethinim  whose  ''children**  returned 

L_,^._^...  *^^„  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,43:  Neh.  vii^ 

r-ir»y-apDD3n2C  ^^    ac.  ante  686. 

.  .  .  1«31»n'»K03n:C"jbo  2.  First  named  of  the  two  chief  Nethinim  resident 

n*^n09b'^b  ...  in  Ophel  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi,  21).    B.a  6d6. 

ThefragmenUry  nature  ofthiaintcription  allows  of  lit-  *"™«    SecTsiYiM. 

tie  ceruinty  in  its  deciphering,  save  with  respect  to  a  Zik'lag  (Heb.  TsUdag',  ibpx  fin  pause  35p2£,  fully 

few  proper  names.     See  Phocnioia.  Ttiktlag\  3bp'^2C,  1  Chron.  xii,'l,  20J,  tnnding  [Filrst] ; 

Zidon'ian  (Heb.  sing.  Tsidom',  W2t,  Eiek.  rxxii,  Sept.  ^Kikax  or  2i«Xay  v.  r.  SiceXa,  etc ;  Jo8ephua» 

Qo    ^1.-  Tt  -1    '   f  P^mi^itw  MK^'ntMi^  rlu    r  II  r       i  2i«\Xa,  Ant,  vi,  18,  10;  14,  6;  Steph.  Byz.  2t«cXa; 

80;  plur.  TuMomm  ,  0^3n^S,  0"lTn  [the  full  form  I,   -rr  i     o-    t   \        i  u«  u  •  i  •  .. I 

«I,*u*,  r  i^         •  -   /  v       *  ri. ,   Z-r      1  r,  «r.  ^"^g*  '^»<*%)i »  P^^cc  which  posscsses  a  special  interest 

or  --^p:?  [  Kzra  in.  4 ,  ♦*  they  of  /idem  ] ;  and  [1  Kings  from  it»  having  been  the  residence  and  the  private  prop- 

xi,  5,  33]  Tguionin',  T'3T»2C;  Sept.  ^Mvtoi  [except  erty  of  David     It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  catalogue 

£zek.  xxxii,  30,  arparnyoi  'Acnroup];  Vulg.  Sidonii  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in  Josh,  xv,  where  it  is  enumcr- 

[except  ver.  oi\,rfnntores]\  A.  V. '*  Sidonians,  2  Kings  ated  (ver.  81)  among  those  of  the  extreme  south,  be- 

xxiii,  13),  the  iiiliabitants  of  Zidon.    They  were  among  tween  Hormah  (or  Zephath)  and  Madmannah  (possibly 

the  natioiiH  of  Canaan  left  to  practice  the  Israelites  in  Beth-marcaboth).     It  next  occurs,  in  the  same  conneo- 

the  art  of  war  (•ind^.  iii,  3),  and  colonies  of  them  ap-  tion,  among  the  places  which  were  allotted  out  of  the- 

pear  to  have  s^preaii  up  into  the  hill  country'  from  Leba-  territor>-  of  Judah  to  Sime<m  (xix,  5).     We  next  en- 

non  lo  Mi»rephoth-maim  (Josh,  xiii,  4,  6),  whence  in  counter  it  in  tlio  possession  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 

later  tiroes  they  hewinl  cedar-trees  for  David  and  Solo-  xxvii,  6),  when  it.  was,  at  David^s  request,  bestowed 

mon  (1  Chron.  xxii,  t).     They  oppressed  the  Israelites  up<m  him  by  Achish  king  of  Gath.     He  resided  there 

on  their  tiret  entrance  into  the  country  (Judg.  x,  12),  fi>r  a  year  and  four  months  (ver.  7;  xxxi,  14,  26;  1 

and  appear  to  have  lived  a  luxurious,  reckless  life  (xviii,  Chron.  xii,  1,  20 ;  Josephus  [i4  nt,  vi,  13,  10]  gives  thia 

7) ;  they  were  skilful  in  hewing  timber  (1  Kings  v,  6),  as  one  month  and  twenty  days).     It  was  there  he  re- 

and  were  employetl  for  this  purp<»se  by  Solomon.   They  ceived  the  news  of  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  i,  1;  iv,  10). 

were  idolatem,  and  worshipped  Ashtoreth  as  their  tute-  He  then  relinquished  it  for  Hebrrtn  (ii,  1).     Ziklag  ia 

lory  goddess  (xi.  5,  33;  2  Kings  xxiii,  13),  as  well  as  finally  mentioned,  in  company  with  Beer-sheba,  Hazar- 

the  sun-god  Haal,  from  M-hom  their  king  was  named  (1  shuaf,  and  other  towns  of  the  south,  as  being  reinhab- 

Kings  xvi,  31 ).    The  term  Zidonian  among  the  He-  ited  by  the  people  of  Judah  after  their  return  ftom  the 

brews  appears  to  have  been  extended  in  meaning  aa  Captivity  (Neh.  xi,  28). 
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The  situation  of  the  town  is  difficult  to  determine,  bine  wife,  in  which  cipacitv  she  became  the  mother  of 

'notwithstanding  so  many  notices.     On  the  one  hand,  Gad  and  Asher  (xxx,  9-13 ;  xxxvy26;  xxxvti,2;  xIt^ 

that  it  was  in  "  the  south'*  (AV^fr)  seems  ceruin,  both  18).     B.C.  1919. 

from  the  towns  named  with  it,  and  also  from  its  men-  zU'thai  (Heb.  TnUay',  ^vhx  ihady  or  my  sM. 

tion  with  "the  south  of  the  Cherethttes    and  "the ^    «,  ^.  «  v    a-        ^  \  •   " 'i  ^        a-    ^'  i     o-jl 

«,ath  of  ClUeb,"  «.me  of  whoK  deKend<u>t.  we  know  T'  ?S  /  ^r  ,w  J^    ^"/.     ^''."^"  ^'^'^^ 

„..'.„             .                  ^r,        /,o  wi  and  iS«o^Aaf),  the  name  of  two  Helirewa, 

were  at  Zinh  and  Maon, perhaps  even  at  Paran  (1  Sam.       ^    wau t    t.v.  i         »   rou-    u*      j 

t\      V\    *u      .u     u     J  *v    •    j-m    i» .  1.  Fifth  name*i  of  the  nine*' sons"  of  Shimhi,  and  oBi 

xxv,  1).     On  the  other  hand,  this  is  difficult  to  recon-  r*u^  u     •  — •»     u-  r        ^    »    .  i          i       7«  i^ 

.,    *  /.   .,                .         -.u  *u    nu-i«  *•            J     '^u  of  the  Benjamite  chiefs  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chno, 

-cue  with  Its  connection  with  the  Fhilistines,  and  with  ...  an\      u /i  nn  *  irii 

•the  fact— which  follows  from  the  narrative  of  1  Sam.  #»f{\«'jr.u              ^f          •.          *•       v 

/              ft  «n  ot\    *u  *  •«.             -*u    **u    V      I.  2.  Last  named  of  the  seven  Manaasite  captama  whs 

xxx  (see  ver.  9, 10, 21)— that  it  was  north  of  the  brook  .  •  ^.  i^..  • ,  ^,  fy-ui^    ,t  m ••  .v*\      ori  iau 

-r,      ^     fru           II      J-           ••  fc  -  11  *^  1      *  joined  David  at /iklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  20).     B.C  1051. 

Besor.     The  won!  employed  in  xxvii,  5,  /,  11,  to  denote  :  •*                                  **  ^                    »      /■ 

•the  region  in  which  it  stood  is  peculiar.    It  is  not  hash-  Zim'mah  (  Heb.  Zimmah%  nat,  fmrpo9e;  Sept 

JShephelahj  as  it  must  have  been  had  Ziklag  stood  in  Zififid  y.r.Zafifinfi  and  Zf/ia^;  Vulg.Zemma  on Z<m^ 

-the  ordinary  lowland  of  Philistia,  but  hag'Sadeh,  which  ma\  the  name  uf  two  or  three  Levites. 

Prof.  Stanley  {Sin,  and  Pal,  App.  §  15)  renders  "  the  1.  A  Gershonite,  "  son"  of  Jahath  and   father  of 

'field."     On  the  whole,  though  the  temptation  is  strong  Joah  (1  Chron.  vi,  20) ;  probably  the  same  with  the 

to  suppose  (as  some  have  suggested)  that  there  were  "  son"  of  Shimei  and  father  of  Jahath  (ver.'42).    &CL 

two  places  of  the  same  name,  the  only  conclusion  seems  pont  1874. 

to  be  that  Ziklag  was  in  the  south  countr>',  with  a  por-  2.  Father  or  ancestor  of  Joah,  which  latter  was  a 

tion  of  which  the  Philistines  had  a  connection,  which  (iershonite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  ( 2  Chron.  xxix, 

may  have  lasted  from  the  time  of  their  residence  there  i  12).     KC.  ante  726.     At  a  much  earlier  period  we  find 

in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  ,  the  same  collocation  of  names,  Zimroah  and  Joah  as 

Ziklag  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Euse-  father  and  son  (1  Chron.  vi,  20).     This  is  but  an  evi- 

foius  and  Jerome,  or  to  any  of  the  older  travellers.    Mr.  deuce  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  sanoe  names  in 

Rowlands,  however,  in  his  journey  from  Gaza  to  Suez  a  family  (comp. "  Mahath  the  son  of  Amasai"  in  2  Chron. 

in  1842  (in  Williams,  Holy  City,  i,  46a-468),  was  told  xxix,  12  with  the  same  in  1  Chron.  vi.  35;  <<  Joel  the 

•of  "an  ancient  site  called  Aslujj  or  Kasluj,  with  some  M>n  of  Azariah"in  2  Chron.  xxix«  12  and  1  Chron.  vH, 

ancient  walls,"  three  hours  east  of  Sebata,  which  again  36 ;  and  ^  Kish  the  son  of  Abdi"  in  2  Chron.  xxix,  1 

was  two  hours  and  a  half  south  of  Khalasa.    This  he  with  "  Kishi  the  son  of  Abdi"  in  1  Chron.  vi.  44). 

considers  as  identical  with  ZikUg.     Dr.  Robinson  had  zi^^^an  (Heb.  Zimran',  "prt,  reirhraied;  Sept_ 

pre viouslv  (in  1838)  heard  of  i4MUi  as  lying  south-west  „      ,  ,           ;,     ,    ,     «  ^    .    '  '       i-  ,      ., 

of  Milh,  in  the  way  to  Abdeh  (BiU,  lies,  ii,  201), a  po-  ^^A'/^pav  v  r.l,i,il3pafi,l,^ay, etc :  \ "1^.  ^«««  «^ 

sition  not  discordant  with  that  of  Mr.  Rowlands.     The  ^<"^ram)1^m  named  of  the  nine  ^ns  of  Abraham^r 

identificationU8upportedbyMr.Wilton(A'V2^,p.209);  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv,  2 ;  1  Chron.  i,  32).     B.C.cir.202a 

but  in  the  Arabic  form  of  the  name  thedmilaritv  *V*  descendants  are  not  mentioned,  nor  is  any  hint 

which  prompted  Mr.  RowUnds's  conjecture  almost  en-  S»^^"  '^»}  *>«  ^"  ^»»«  ^Z*""^*'  of  a  tiibe ;  the  oontrair 

^.    .     ;.               /-.u^^   *x.,«-x     c    ..u      rru    r*  would  rather  appear  to  be  the  case.    Some  would  iden- 

tirely  disappears  (3bp:C,  abl05).-Smith.     The  Ei.g-  ^-^^  ^imran  withthc  Zimri  of  Jer.  xxv,  25,  bat  tbeis 

lUh  engineers  think  that  they  have  discovered  the  ^y  too  far  to  the  north.    The  Greek  form  of  the  name, 

name  and  site  of  Ziklag  in  the  ruins  still  called  Khirbet  „  foun^  in  the  Sept.,  has  suggested  a  comparison  with 

Zuheilikah,  occupying  three  small  hills,  nearly  half  a  z«/3pa/i,  the  chief  city  of  the  an«docolpit«,  who  dweU 

mile  apart,  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  tnangle,  to-  <>„  ^Y\t  Red  Sea,  west  of  Mecca.     But  this  ia  extivmely 

gether  with  ancient  cities,  situated  in  an  open,  rolling  doubtful,  for  this  tribe,  probablv  the  same  with  the 


only  have  come  into  possession  of  Zabram  at  a  later  pe- 

Zil'lah  (Heb.  Taillah',  H^^,  shade;  Sept.  SeXXd;  riod  (Knobel,  CTfn.).     Hitzig  and  Lengerke  propoM  to 

Vuljf.  Sella),  last  named  of  the  two  wives  of  Lamcch  connect  the  name  Zimran  with  Zimiris^  a  district  of 

the  Cainite,  to  whom  he  addressed  his  song  (Gen.  iv,  Ethiopia  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxvi,  25) ;  but  Grotius, 

19,  22,  23).     B.C.  cir.  3500.     She  was  the  mother  of  with  more  plausibility,  finds  a  trace  of  it  in  the  Znmere^ 

Tubal-Cain  and  Naamah.    Dr.  Kalisch  {Comm.  on  Gen.)  «»,  a  tribe  of  the  interior  of  Arabia  (Pliny,  W,  32).     The 

regards  the  names  of  Lamech's  wives  and  of  his  daugh-  identification  of  Zimran  with  the  modem  Heni  Omram 

ters  as  significant  of  the  transition  into  the  period  of  and  the  Bani  Zomaneia  of  Diodorus,  propoeeil  by  Mr. 

art  which  took  place  in  his  time,  and  the  corresponding  Forster  (  Geogr,  of  A  rabia,  i,  481 ),  cannot  be  seriously 

change  in  the  position  of  the  woman.    "  Naamah  signi-  maintained.     Winer  (//aiu/nr.  s.  v.)  suggests  the  Z»- 

lies  the  lovely,  beautiful  woman;  while  the  wife  of  the  rmira  of  Asia  Minor  (Ptolemy,  v,  7, 2 ;  Pliny,  x,  20)  or 

first  man  was  simply  Eve,  the  life-giving.  .  .  .  The  Zimyra  {J»i^vpa)  of  Asia  (Ptolemy,  vi,  17,  8>      See 

w^omen  wore,  in  the  age  of  Lamech,  no  more  fegarde<l  Arabia. 

merely  a.s  the  propagators  of  the  human  family ;  boauty  Zim'ri  (Heb.  ZimH%  ''Itat,  my  tong  or  ceUfrrated; 

and  gracefulness  began  to  command  homage.  ...  Even  ^       Zaufipii  Josephus,  ziuopijc,  AnL  viii,  12,  5; 

the  wives  of  Umech  manifest  the  transition  into  this  y^j     Zambri),  the  name  of  several  Hebrews,  and  ap- 

epoch  of  beauty;  for  while  one  wife,  /illah,  reminds  j,^  ^„^  ^^^i      t^bc 

still  of  assistance  and  protection  ('  shadow  )  the  other,  ^  pj^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^e^h  the  son  of 

Adah,  bears  a  name  almost  synonymous  with  Naamah,  j^^^y^  ^^  ^^^^  jj^  g)^     ^^       ^  ^^^ 

and  likewise  signifying  ornament  and  >ov«'hness.      In  g.  The  son  of  Salu,  a  SimeonitUh  chieftain,  slain  by 

the  ai)ocrjphal  book  of  Jashar,  Adah  and  /lUah  are  both  p^inehas  with  the  Midianitish  princess  Cozbi  (Numb. 

daughters  of  Cainan.     Adah  bare  children,  but  /illah  ^^^  ^^^      ^^^  Ig^g     ^^en  the  Israelites  at  Shittim 

was  barren  till  her  old  age,  iii  consequence  of  some  ^^^^  smitten  with  plagues  for  their  impure  worship  of 

noxious  draught  which  her  husband  gave  her  t<,  pre-  ^^  p^,^  ^„^  ^^^  weeping  befoi«  the  Ubemacle. 

serve  her  beauty  and  to  prevent  her  irom  beanng.    See  ^imri,  with  a  shameless  disregard  of  his  own  high  posi- 

Lamkcii.  ^Jqj,  hi^jJ  ^jjg  guflerings  of  his  tribe,  brought  into  their 

Zirpah  (  Heb.  TtUpah',  MBby,  a  tricHing ;  Sept.  presence  the  Midianitess,  in  the  sight  of  Moses  and  in 

ZcX^d  V.  r.  ZeX0av ;  Josephus,  Zi\^d,Ant,  i,  19, 7 ;  Vulg.  the  sight  of  the  whole  congregation.    The  fierce  anger 

sZelpha),  a  female  servant  of  Laban,  whom  he  gave  to  of  Phinehas  was  aroused,  and  in  the  swift  vengeance 

•Leah  on  her  marriage  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix,  24),  and  with  which  he  pursued  the  offenders,  he  gave  the  first 

whom  Leah  eventually  induced  him  to  take  as  a  concu-  indication  of  that  ancompromiaiDg  spirit  which  cbano- 
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t«nzed  him  in  later  life.     The  whole  circnmsUmce  is  xiii,  22 ;  xx,  1 ;  xxvii,  14 ;  zxxiii,  36 ;  zxxiy,  8 ;  Dent. 

much  aofceneil  in  the  narrative  of  Josephus  (Ant,  iv,  6,  xxxii,  51 ;  Josh,  xv,  1).     It  evidently  was  a  portion  of 

10-12),  and  in  the  hands  of  the  a|x>logist  is  divested  of  the  desert  traqt  between  the  Dead  Sea,  6bdr,  and  An- 

adl  its  vigor  and  point.     In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  bah  (possibly  including  the  two  latter,  or  portions  of 

4»en-Uzziel  several  traditional  details  are  added.    Zimri  them)  on  the  east,  and  the  general  plateau  of  the  Tlh 

vetorts  upon  Mose^  that  he  himself  had  taken  to  wife  a  which  stretches  westward.     The  country  in  questlQii 

HidianitejM,  and  twelve  miraculous  signs  attend  the  consists  of  two  or  three  successive  terraces  of  mountain 

vengeance  of  Phinehas.     See  Piiineiias.  converging  to  an  acute  angle  (like  stairs  where  there 

In  describing  the  scene  of  this  tragedy  an  unusual  is  a  turn  in  the  flight)  at  the  Dead  Sea*s  southern 

word  is  employed,  the  force  of  which  is  lost  in  the  ren-  verge,  towards  which  also  they  slope.     Here  the  drain- 

4amg  "  tent"  of  the  A.  V.  of  Numb,  xxv,  8.     It  was  not  age  finds  its  chief  vent  by  the  Wady  el-Fikreh  into  the 

the  6hel,  or  ordinary  tent  of  the  encampment,  but  the  Ghor,  the  remaining  waters  running  by  smaller  chan- 

ff^p,  hibbdh  (whence  Span,  alcftba  and  our  alcove),  or  ne\a  into  the  Arabah,  and  ultimately  by  the  Wady  el- 

dome-shaped  tent,  to  which  Phinehas  pursued  his  vie-  ^^^^  *^^  ^^  '*>«  ^^^^'    Judging  from  natural  features 

tims.     Whether  this  was  the  tent  which  Zimri  occu-  *"  ^*»«  vagueness  of  authonty,  it  is  likely  that  the  por- 

pied  as  chief  of  his  tribe,  and  which  was  in  consequence  """  between  and  drained  by  these  wadies  is  the  region 

more  elaborate  and  highly  ornamented  than  the  re8^  or  *_°  .?"_?V""  ^I^"^'^*1^7®  _"  !"1^.T**^'?,'^'  whether  at 

•vhethef 

•rhich 

not  __  J J,- 

the  rendering  of  the  VulgT /itpanar.     The  word  does  ^^^^  Miriam,  who  died  in  Kadesh,  when  the  people 

not  occur  elsewhere  in  Hebrew.     In  the  Syriac  it  is  ^«^  "«>'"«  ^  **»®  "^^^^^  "^  ^»»'"  w"  *>«"«*.     This 

rendered  a  "  cell,"  or  inner  apartment  of  the  tenu     See  "  ^"1    ^^  J<»«phu»  may  recall  the  name  Zin,  and,  being 

Hakkm.  applied  to  a  hill,  may,  perhaps,  indicate  the  most  singu- 

3.  The  son  of  Azmaveth  (rather  Jehoadah  or  Jarah)  ^'  ""^  ^'^^^lly  isolated  conical  acclivity  named  Mode- 
auid  father  of  Moza  in  the  lineage  of  king  Saul  (1  Chron.  f**»  (Mmlura,  or  Madara),  standing  a  little  south  of  the 
Till,  36;  ix,42).     B.C.  cir.  945.  Wady  Fikreh,  near  its  outlet  into  the  Ghor.     ThU 

4.  The  fifth  sovereign  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  ^0"^  precisely  agree  with  the  tract  of  country  above 
Israel,  of  which  he  occupied  the  throne  for  the  brief  pe-  »»J»«»cated  (Numb,  xx,  1 ;  see  Seetzen,  Reufn,  iii,  He- 
Tiod  of  seven  days  in  the  year  B.C.  926.  OriginaUy  in  ****"•  '»  ^fadara;  Wilton,  Neffeb,  p.  127,  134).  See 
command  of  half  the  chariots  in  the  roval  arrav,  he  K^adksh. 

ICtined  the  crr^wn  by  the  murder  of  king  Elah  son  of  Zi'na  (Heb.  Zinn\  ^3*^1.  perhaps  abundance;  Sept. 

Baasha,  who,  after  reigning  for  something  more  than  a  Zi^o,  Vulg.  Ziza),  second  named  of  the  four  sons  of 

year  (comp.  1   Kings  xvi,  8,  10),  was  indulging  in  a  Shimei  the  Gershonite  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  10).    B.C.  1043. 

drunken  revel  in  the  lumse  of  his  steward  Arza  at  Tir-  in  ver.  11  he  is  called  Zizah  (q.  v.),  and  some  MSS. 

ah,  then  the  capital.     In  the  mid^t  of  this  festivity  j,ere  have  Ziza  (KT''T),  like  the  Sept.  and  Vulg. 

Zimri  killed  him,  and  immediatelv  afterwards  all  the  _.            -      .   vr                 ,             ^                 t^  »^ 

feat  of  Baasha's  family.     But  the'armv  which  at  that  ,  Zlnsendorf.  Nicholas  Lewis,  CouiU  von,  D.D., 

time  was  besieging  the  Philistine  town  of  Gibbethon,  Sunder  of  the  Herrnhuters,  or  Moravian  Brethren,  was 

^hen  thev  heard  of  Elah's  murder,  proclaimed  their  ^^''^  «'  ^"^^"' ^"J' f '  ^j^^:     According  '«  hw  own 

general  Omri  king.     He  immediatelv  marched  against  J^^"""?  (lnh^B^aturalIieJ^ect^on  I  afwus  Suji^e^), 

Tirzah  and  took  the  citv.     Zimri  retreated  into  the  in-  J«  fP"]^  ^  ^^"°  \'^'''^y  ^[.^^'f^^"  <«>!"  *?«,*>??- 

oermost  part  of  the  Ute*  king's  palace,  set  it  on  fire,  and  ^??^'  .  On  coming  of  age  m  1.21  he  settled,  with  this 

perished  in  the  ruins  (ver.  9-20).     Ewald's  inference  f^^\ »"  ^^^J^'  ^"  ^'^  ^«^^«  «5  Berthelsdorf,  in  Upper 

fiim  Jezebel's  speech  to  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix,  31)  that  on  Lu«tjf.  *nd  was  there  joined  by  several  proselytes 

-Eii  u»    J    .u  *u                    »u          1    "    J  u-          J  from  Bohemia.     By  1< 32  the  numbers  who  had  nocked 

Elah  s  death  the  queen-mother  welcomed  his  murderer  ...               f  a  .     -    x,     a    ^      j    n  .u 

.^.        .,          .  .\      ....                  ..V         !.•.  around  him  amounted  to  six  hundred,  and  all  these  were 

with  smUes  and  blandishments  seems  rather  arbitrarj-  ^^bject  to  a  species  ofecclesiastical  discipline  or  monastic 

and  far-  fetched.     The  wonl  is  -jl^nK,  which  Ewald  despotism  which  bnmght  them  in  spirit  and  body,  or 

(after  J.  D.  Michaelis)  in  lioth  the  above  passages  insists  was  intended  so  to  do,  under  the  most  alisolute  control 

on  translating  "  harem,"  with  which  word  he  thinks  that  of  their  leader.    From  an  adjacent  hill  called  the  HtUh- 

it  is  etymologically  connected,  and  hence  seeks  confirma-  berg  was  derived  the  name  of  the  ci>lony,  Huth  des 

iion  of  his  view  that  Zimri  was  a  voluptuous  slave  of  Herm,  contracted  to  Hermhut,  and  from  this  the  name 

women.     But  its  root  seems  to  be  D'^X  "  to  be  high"  of  the  sect.     The  appellation  Moravian  Brethren  was 

{Gesenius);   and  in  other  passages,  especiallv  Prov.  assumed  for  his  party  by  count  Zinzendorf  for  the  sake 

xviii,  19,  the  meaning  is  "a  loftv  fortress,"  rather  than  of  connection  with  the  sofrtiratists  of  Bohemia  and  Mo- 

«  a  harem."     Ewald,  in  his  sketch  of  Zimri,  is  perhaps  '*^'»«'  Pa'^^^X  *^«"^*«^*  f'^""»  ^''^'J'^'  ^^^  forerunner  of  Lu- 

eomewhat  led  astray  bv  the  desire  of  finding  a  historical  ^Jl^"^  '•  «?"^«  "^  ^^^'^'  ""*?«*'  ^ [«  "'"""g  ^'l  colonists, 

parallel  with  Sardana^lus.     See  Israel.  Zinzendorf  assumed  various  titles  as  the  chief  of  the 

K.    A,.  ^k^».  .^  «.».«   »,^..»:»n^  /  !<...   w^-,.   oR.\  ;«  Herrnhuters,  all  of  which  reallv  pomte<l  to  a  iwn/tncate 

O.  An  ot>scure  name,  mentioned  (Jer.  xxv,  Zo)  in  ..    -       7         ,,         ,»„„  ,•.'..        •      i.    -^     . 

_.    ,,                ..          '.,    r\^j.„    ri; T,.  ,    A--I--  as  his  function.     From  b 33  his  missionaries  began  to 

probable  connection  with  Dedan,  Tema,  Buz,  Arabia  ,  ,  _^  r^-  i-.'/-.ij 
;-^-^  .-  .  ,j  1  ^.  t«/*L-fc-v  II  r  spread,  not  onlv  over  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  Greenland 
<37y),  the  mingled  people  «'ereb  (a^^h),  all  of  ^„j  ^^^^  Am'erica;  even  Africa  and  China  were  not 
which  immediately  precede  it,  besides  other  peoples,  forgotten.  To  him,  in  fact,  Wesley  was  directly  in- 
4ind  foll<»wed  by  Elam,  the  Medes,  and  others.  The  debted  both  for  his  religious  organization  and  his  mis- 
passage  is  of  wide  comprehension,  but  the  reference,  as  aionary  plans  which  became  so  eminently  successful, 
indicated  above,  seems  to  be  to  a  tribe  of  the  sons  of  the  that  indefatigable  laborer  having  passed  some  time 
East,  the  Beni-Kedem.  Nothing  further  is  known  re-  with  count  Zinzendorf  at  Herrnhut  The  interfer- 
specting  Zimri,  but  it  may  possibly  be  the  same  as,  or  ence  of  the  government  with  the  count's  projects  can 
derived  from,  Zimran  {i\.  v.).  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  persecution,  as  se- 

Zin  (Heb.  Tsin,  IX  [with  n  directive,  Tsinah,  h3:j,  cret  doctrines  were  undoubtedly  held  by  him,  and  thus 

--      ,           .      .        ' '.  ,     ,   ^.^„  ,    ,          oT      ',■  motives  given  to  his  followers,  and  objects  sought,  of 

Numb.  XXXIV,  4;  or  Tmi'nah,  nSX,  Josh.  xv,3],  Kjiat  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^.jj^  ^^^  established  authori- 

(pUin  or  palm-tree] ;  Sept  Sir  v.  r.  Stva,  etc ;  Vulg.  ,4^8  ^^^^^  ^}^^  „„  cognizance.     The  historj-  of  the  sect 

Sm),  a  wilderness  ('^S'lia)  or  open,  uncultivated  region  is  curious  and  interesting.     Next  to  its  organization 

4m  the  south  of  Palestine  and  westward  from  Idumiea,  in  cUisses,  the  use  of  singing,  which  furnished  the  Wes- 

in  which  was  situated  the  city  of  Kadesh-bamea  (Numb,  leys  with  a  valuable  hint,  is  one  of  its  most  remarkable 


ZION  II 

ler  thii  hud  »nie  singubi  detuls 
might  be  ipvtxi,  Somelhing  might  be  uid  ilso  on  the 
connection  at  a  certain  niirriage-ril«  with  Ibe  theory 
of  Tegeneratioa,  the  efficicy  or  which  wu  probably 
tried  by  the  lleirabuters  in  com  man  wkh  the  Quiken. 
Count  Zimeodoif  died  unong  hi>  people,  U*y  'J,  1760. 
See  MoRAViAMB.     0^-  f.  S.) 

Zi'oD  (Heb.  Ti^',  V*X,  nvy  [UcMn.]  or/arC 
[Fuml;  Sepu  [uBiully]  aDdJIew.  Teat.  Suiv,  Vulg. 


l.V.  "Sioi 


a  Nen 


"-),  ■  promi 


It  hill 


(in)  of  Ji 

Ibe  cily  wu  buill.  It  inch 
of  the  citv  with  the  citadel,and,as  flrat  occupied  Tor  a 
palace,  vai  called  the  dl^  0/  Darid  (-J  Cbron.  v,  !). 
Beinic  Ihe  original  ute  of  the  ubemacle  pitched  by 
David  for  the  reception  of  the  aifc,  it  waa  alao  called 
the  ktJg  ^ilt,  or  hill  •>/  He  tanduaty  (Pu.  ii,  6),  By 
the  Hebrew  proi>heta  Ihe  name  it  often  put  for  Jem- 
aalem  itaelf  (lea.  viii,  18;  i,Sl;  xxx,  ]9t  xxxiii,  14; 
Rukxlviii,  S,  11,  12;  comp.  Rum.  ix,  93:  xi,  26;  1  Pet. 
ii,  6;  Rev.  xiv,  1);  iIhi  fur  ila  inhabitants,  Mniclinie* 
called  MM  or  daaghltrt  of  Zion  (lu.  i,  37 ;  lii,  6 ;  d, 
9 ;  xlii,  U ;  lii,  1 ;  Pub.  ix,  14 ;  xcvji.  8 ;  Zech.  ii,  7, 10 ; 
ix,  9,  18;  Zcph.  iii,  14,  16;  Joel  ii,  38;  Matt,  xsi,  b; 
John  lii.  16);  and  for  the  spiritual  9ion,  the  church  or 
citv  of  the  Uving  lioi  (Heb.  xii,  22,  28;  GaL  iv,  'iS; 
Bei'.H1.12;  xxi,2,10). 

There  never  has  been  any  connderable  doubt  as  10 
the  identity  of  this  hiH  Josepfaiu,  indeed,  Bingolarly 
enough  appears  lo  ignore  the  name  Zion;  but  be  evi- 
dently calls  the  same  hill  Ihe  tile  of  Ihe  Upper  City. 
In  modem  times  Fergusson  has  Bttem|iied  to  identify  it 
with  !iluunt  Morlah  {.ItrviaUm  Rtritiltd;  Ihe  Tftaple, 
tic),  and  Cap^  Warren,  with  equal  futility,  baa  contend- 
ed for  its  iiirntily  with  AWra  {The  Trmfde  or  Iht  Tomb 
[Lnnd.  18R0]).  The  mistake  of  the  latter  has  oiigi- 
naled  from  not  observing  that  Joiephaa  naes  agpa,  the 
nuanul.  ill  two  Bemtes:  (a)  Ibe  cUadel  on  Mount  Zion 
(j4n'.  vii.  3, 1 ,  where  it  in  rlearlv  distinguished  from  "  the 
lower  city"),  and  (£)  Ihe  hill  Akra  {ibid.  2,  where  it 
is  clearly  distinguished  from  "  tbe  upper  dty").    See 

Of  the  several  hills  on  which  Jenmlem  was  built, 
Zion  is  the  Urgwi  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  in- 
teresling.  it  exteIld^<  conBidcrably  farther  south  than 
the  opposite  ridge  of  Morish  and  Ophel.  The  western 
■  e  abruptly  from  Ihe  bed  of  the 


)0  ZION 

brla  of  boildlnga.  The  aoathem  bnnr  of  Zion  is  bold 
and  pfominenCi  and  its  position,  separated  bum  sihi 
heights  and  surroanded  by  deep  ralleyi,  mikn  it  ana 
loftier  tfaan  any  other  point  in  tbe  citv,  though  it  ii  ii 
reality  lower  than  the  ground  at  the  north-w«t  ancr 
of  the  walL  The  elevation  of  tbe  hill  abore  Ibt  tiI- 
ley  of  Hinnom  at  the  point  where  it  beiidi  estinrd 
is  aOO  feet,  and  above  the  Kidron,  at  en-Rogcl,  ^11  f^. 
On  the  Bonth-easi,  Zlou  slopes  down  in  a  series  of  fulii- 
vated  lemces  steeply,  though  not  abruptly,  to  tbe  liic 
of  Che  "  King's  Gardens,"  where  Ilinnnm,  the  Trmpo. 
on,  and  Ihe  Kidranuniie.  Here  aiui  round  to  the  mb 
"     ".ith  olivi 


.   TV 


vallev  of  Him 


iiid  ■ 


sisted  of  a  Beriea  of  rocky  precipices  rining  one  above 
another  lilie  slain ;  but  now  Iher  are  iMrtlally,  and  in 
lame  places  deeply,  covered  with  lixwe  ami  and  the  de- 


recall  the  words  of  Micab,  ■'  Zion  ihill 
be  ploughed  like  a  field"  (Jer.  xxvi,  18).     On  tbt  nf- 
the  descent  to  the  Tyropiion  is  at  first  gradual,  but  ■* 
we  proceed  northward  lo  the  nodrm  wall  it  betoiac^ 
steeper!  and  about  300  yardi  within  the  wall.diitaV^ 
facing  the  south-west  angle  of  ihe  Ilaram.  there  li    ^ 
precipice  of  rock  from  twenty  tn  thirty  feet  high.    Tl>  ^ 
declivity  is  here  encumbered  wiih  heaps  of  filih  m-^* 
rubbish,  overgrown  in  places  with  prickly-pear.    TW  ' 
Tyrnptaon  waa  anciently  much  deeper  at  this  point  Iba.^ 
it  is  now;  it  has  been  filled  up  by  tbe  ruins  of  lb    • 
bridge,  the  Temple  walls,  and  Ihe  palacei  of  Zion  to        * 
depth  of  more  than   ISO  feet.     Ilie  best  view  of  tl^a 
eastern  slopes  of  Zion  and  Ihe  ^inirhcm  sectiim  of  Ila  « 
Tyropceon  is  obtained  from  the  ii>|i  of  the  wall  in  4^s« 
scending  from  Zion  Gate  10  the  Dung  Gale. 

From  the  descriptions  and  incidental  notirea  of  Jraw^ 
phus  the  following  facts  mav  be  gathered:  that  the 
"Upper  City,"  buUt  on  Zion,  was  surnmnded  l*  n. 
vines;  ihat  it  was  separaled  from  the  "Lower  Cilr* 
{Akra)  by  a  valley  called  the  Tyropovn;  thai  upna'a 
crest  of  rock  thirty  cubits  high 'on  the  iionbcni  hrow 
of  Zion  stuuit  three  great  towers— Hi ppiciu.  Pliasaelu, 
and  Hariamne;  that  the  wall  enclosing  the  Upper  City 
on  the  north  ran  by  these  towers  tn  ■  |ilacr  cslled  ibe 
Xystus  and  Joined  the  western  wall  of  the  Temple  area; 
Ihat  there  was  a  gale  in  thai  weMeni  wall  nonhwtrd 
of  this  point  of  Junction  opening  into  Akra:  that  Ibe 
Xystus  was  near  lo  and  commanded  by  the  «e:4«ni 
widl  of  the  Temple  area,  though  not  united  to  it.  and 
that  the  royal  palace  adjoined  and  overlnnkeil  the  Xys- 
tus on  Ihe  weal,  while  it  waa  alao  attache.!  tn  Ihe  great 
tnwen  above  mentioned;  and, lastly,  that  Imih  Ihe  Xyi- 
lus  and  palace  weie  connected  at  their  southern  end  br 
a  bridge  with  the  Temple  area  (see  Joaephus,  Il'.ir,  V, 
4;  vi,G.2;  ii,16,S;  Am.xv,  11,5). 

On  Ihe  summit  of  Zion  there  is  a  level  tract  extend- 
ing in  length  from  the  citadel  to  Ihe  Tomb  of  David, 
about  600  yards;  and  in  breadth  from  tbe  city  wall  ta 


HoDut  zion  as  seen  froi 


(Prom  a  photneraph.l 


Map  of  tbe  OiiElnil  BarllK*  ot 


utem  aide  of  the  Annenivi  consent,  about  2K 
.  A  much  larger  •pice,  bowever,  wis  availible 
wilding  purpoan,  and  wm  at  oof  time  occupied, 
not  mure  than  one  hair  of  thin  apace  ia  encloaed 
le  modeni  wall,  while  fullv  one  third  nf  that  en- 
k-yarda^  the  convent 
.  the  city  gate.  All 
lut  the  wall,  with  the  exceptinn  of  the  cemeUriea 
he  cimter  of  houwi  round  the  Tomb  of  David,  ia 
cultivated  in  lenaces  and  thinly  apriuUed  with 


1  ie  taken  up  with  the  I 


spot 


n  Jerusalem  occupied  bj 
le  atroLighiild  of  the  Jebu- 
:  Isnelitea,  and  «■■  at  lait 


(Redoced  frnm  Bchlck'i  plau.) 


captured  by  kinj;  David  (Numb.  »iii,  29 ;  Joah.  it,  «g; 
Jud.  1,21;  2  Sam,  v,  5-8).  Upon  it  that  monarch  built 
hia  palace,  and  there  for  more  than  a  Ibouaand  yearn 
tbe  kings  and  prince*  of  larael  lived  and  ruled  (ver.  9 
etc].  In  Zion,  too,iTM  David  buried,  and  ruuTt«en  of 
hia  aucceMora  on  the  throne  vere  laid  near  him  in  Iht 
royal  tomb  (1  Klngaii,  lOt  xi,13;  xiv,3l,etc).  Zion 
ITU  the  laat  iptu  Ibit  held  oat  when  tbe  Romona  under 
Titna  captured  tbe  city.  When  the  rest  of  Jeruoalem 
waa  in  ruins,  when  the  enemy  occupied  the  caurta  of 
the  Temple,  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  frotn  the  walls  of 
Zion  hauRhtily  refuaed  the  terms  of  the  conqueror,  ind 
periBbed  in  thouoandi  arouud  and  within  the  palace  of 
their  princes. 


zrou 


I  ji 


!  city  which  abioil  an  Zion  wai  called  nicendvtJy 
renl  iiamw.  It  wu  probably  the  Salem  of  Hel- 
dek  (comp.  Uen.  xiv,  18  with  Pu.  Ixzvi, !) ;  theo 
came  Jehu  unJer  the  JeburiUs,  ao  called  from  a 
>f  Cuiaan  (Gen.  s,  lA)  L  Cbron.  xi,  4,  6} ;  than  the 
y  of  David"  and  Jmaatem  (2  Sam. »,  7),  Joae- 
>,  ■■  above  stated,  ealla  it  the  "  Upper  Gty,"  adding 
t  ii  wai  known  ■)»  io  hii  day  a>  the  "  Upper  H 
."    See  Jehuhalex. 

Zi'or  (Heb.  Tiior',  i!ciX,«miiUk»  ,-  Sept.  Siwp  i 
itpaiS;  Vulg.  Sior),  a  town  in  (he  highland  diatiiet 
Judah  (Ju»h.  XT,  51),where  it  ii  mentioned  ii  ' 
mup  around  Hebron  U>  the  aauth.  See  JtiUAii,TBiHB 
r.  Euwbiug  and  Jerome  {Onomail,  e.  v.  Suip)  call  ' 
,  village  between  Jenualem  and  Eieuthetopolia, 
>robably  correspondi  (o  tbe  amall  village  Kill  called 
Sair  on  the  road  about  lix  miles  northeast  of  Hebron 
towards  Tekoa  (Robineon,  fiiU.  Ra,  i,  188),  traditional- 
ly pointed  out  s>  the  lite  of  the  grave  afEaau(Sch«aTX, 
Palef.  p.  106). 

Zlpb  (Heb.  id,  q^l,  baOlemat  [Reeen.]  or  mdliiif- 
pbict  [Fllrtl  ] :  Sept.  Zi0  or  Zi>,  with  many  v.  rr. ;  Volg. 
Zipli  or  Sipi),  the  name  of  a  man  and  of  one  or  two 
place*  in  Judah. 

1.  Pint  named  of  the  four  eons  of  Jehaleleel  of  the 
tribeofJndah  (1  Chron.  iv,  16).     RCpoat  1618. 

2.  A  lawn  appaiently  in  Ibe  aouth  or  Simeonitiib 
part  of  Judah  ( joeb.  xv,  !4),  where  it  i*  mentioned 
hetwefD  Ithnan  and  Telem;  but  the  enutneralion  and 
the  ibience  of  tbe  copula  require  ns  to  Join  it  with  the 
Ibnner,  i.  e.  Ilhnan-iiph,  and  in  that  caae  it  may  be  an 
appendage  retaining  a  trace  of  tbe  Ztphatk  (q.  v.)  of 
that  region,    Ser  Ithhan. 

3.  A  bnrn  in  tbe  mountain  district  of  Judah  (Joeb. 
XV,  Ao),  where  it  i>  mentioned  between  Carmel  andJut- 
tah,  in  tbe  soutb-eaM  group.  See  Ji-iuii,  Tmiw  or. 
Tbe  place  is  immortaliied  by  iti  connection  with  Da- 
vid, Mine  of  whose  greateat  perils  and  happiest  escapef 
tnok  place  in  its  neighborhood  (I  Sam.  xxiii,  14, 1&,24 : 
xxvi,  3).  It  had  been  built  byMesba  the  son  of  Caleb 
(I  Chron.  ii,  42),  and  was  eventually  fortified  by  Reho- 
boaro  (2  Chron.  xi,  8).  "Zib"  is  mentioned  in  the 
Onomattiron  as  eight  miles  east  of  Hebron;  "tbe  Til- 
lage," adds  Jerome,  "  in  whioh  David  hid  is  still  shown.' 
This  can  hardly  be  the  apnt  attove  referred  to,  unlen 
the  distance  and  direction  have  been  sUled  at  random, 
or  the  passage  is  corrupt  both  in  EuseUui  and  Je 
Elsewhere  (under  "  Zeib"  and  "  Ziph")  they  place  ii 
Carmel,  and  connect  it  with  Ziph  tbe  descendant  nf 
Caleb.  Tbe  place  in  question  is  doubtlen  tbe  TtH  Xif, 
about  three  miles  soulh  of  Hebron,  a  munilcd  h*"  ' 
some  hundred  feet  in  heigiil,  with  a  sprinR  artji 


Abnut  hslf  a  mile  east  of  tbe  tell  arv  ■-.... 
able  ruins,  standing  at  tbe  head  of  two  small  widii^ 
which,  commencing  here,  run  off  towards  the  DradSiL 
These  ruina  are  pmiMiuKed  by  Robinson  (BOLSm,], 
49!)  Ui  be  those  of  the  aodent  Ziph.  Then  wai«j|, 
inally  a  daat  p^Tn)  and  a  mod  (Jim,  Mt^\ 
Sam.  xxiii,  IS)  attached  to  the  place,  incescftbi^ 
(«T  of  which  hare  been  supposed  lo  exist  in  thepmoc 
K^iitl  Kkortiia,  aboat  one  mile  aouth  of  TtU  Zif 
(Qur,  SlalemaU  qf  iJie  "  Pakat.  Bxphiv.  Fond,"  Jo. 
1876,  PL  46).    8ee  HacmiuB. 

Zl'pbjRb  <Heb.  Z^Aai;  nVM,  (em.  of  .Z^  [H 
FlUst];  Sept.ZE^v.r.Zafao^Zo(^i  Vulg.2^V 
aeoond  named  of  the  four  "  sons"  of  JehalelKl  S" 
tribe  of  Judah  (1  ChroD.  iv,  16).    aCpoMlfil& 

Zlpb'lm  (Psa.  liv,  title).    See  Ziphitb, 

Ziplt'lon  (Gen.  xlvi,  16).     See  Zxthob. 

Zlph'fte  ( Heb.  with  the  art  [except  1  8am.  xii>^ 
19]  iat-Ziphi,  ••t-Vn  [always  in  the  plur,  but  abta*^*', 

viatcd  CBl   in  ver.  19;   xxvi,  1];    Sept.  Znfuisc "^ 

Vu]g.ZiplHa!  A.V."Ziphiles,"bui''Ziphims"  in  li^^, 
liv,  title),  the  patrial  desiguatiou  of  the  inhabitants  o^* 
the  town  of  Zipii  (q.  v.). 

Zi'phron  [»me  Z^'rva]  (Heb.  Z^nm'.p^T'^ 
fTtxgrinirt  [Cesen.]  or  beautiful  hip  [FUni]  ;  SepL  Ze-    — ■* 

ffuvo  v.r.iltffwfa;  Vulg.Z^troaa.bothfiom  the  A > 

rective  h  of  the  Heb.),  a  place  on  tbe  noithem  boimda^b. 
TTofthe  Promised  Land,  and  consequently  also  oTNapb— . 


tali  (Numb.x 


Zedad  and  Haaar-enan ;  possibly  il 
a  village  high  up  the  wcwern  slope  of  Wady  et-Triv' 
(KobiDBon,  Lairr  Ra.  p.  385).     In  tbe  parallel  pasaaga 
(Ezek.  xlvii,  IG),  Kaiar-batticoa  (q.  v.)  occurs  in  a  nmi- 
lar  connection.    Acconling  to  Jeronw  (ad  loc.  Aieol.),  it 
wastheZf;ijjrTUiHa/na'(Uannrrt,VII,ii,6ti,T6).   Bst 


Weti 


n  thinks  it 


■  the< 


lyo, 


:  river  Zifrmi,  fourterai  hours  north-east  of  Damsa- 
(AnNteridUlJ6rrZfinnn,p.88);  hot  thia  ia  eqail. 

lut  of  the  question  (comp.  Scbwats,  PoJeiC  p.  IT), 
Tribe. 


Zlp'pOT  (Heb.  rstppor',  11BX  [briefly  nilX,Niimb. 
xxii,  10;  xxiii,  18].  (parrov  [roap.  Zipporak];  Sept. 
£f  w^p ;  Tulg.  a^or).  father  of  BaUk,  Ung  of  Uo^ 
who  is  slwaysdeidgnaledbv  thia  patronymic  title  (xxii, 
%  4,  10,  16:  xxiii,  18;  Joisb.  xxiv,  9;  Judg.  xi,  H). 
IhC.  ante  1618.  He  ia  ponibly  the  king  referred  to  in 
Numb,  xxi,  96.     See  Baljik;  Hoab. 

Zfppo'iBll(Heb.7'*v!para*',n^'BZ,rem.orZ^Ppsr; 
Srpt£firfuipa;  .laHepbua,£arfaa^,j4H(.iii,S,l;  Vu%. 


ZIZ                            1103  ZMCZ 

ftTAorw),iwienriti«>«v«nilauRhtmarRenriaTJrthm.  i,HIH,530\     The  pun,  altlimiRh  cxcMtlinpIjt  prcci;^ 

th*  prtrMiif  Miili>ii,whn  bevanirlhv  wife  of  Hoaes  uul  diuii,  ii  atill  ■  k'™'  thiin<ue)ifiirp  1 1*rii>tnin,  Kavd  af 

mmhcr  iif  hij  Imtuwhih  livr»1icim  and  Elieur  (Exod.  ii,  .l/miA.  p.4I).     Tlw  name  liiu-/ii  ni*v  prrlmpx  \ie  niill 

31 :  ir,  SAi  XTuL  i\  cump.  v«r.  K).     The   ntiwt  note-  Iracralilr  in  tl-llutajuii,  wliirli  i^  aliii:hi!<[  )>■  a  lire? 

wnrilir  incident  in  her  life  ia  the  aceount  <>r  the  cir-  tract  of  lalilo-laiid  lyiiiK  iiiiniiiiinroly  alxn-e  tlw  pus  i>f 

ciimriaimi  of  thi>  liinner.  whn  hail  remained  for  wime  Ain  Jidy.  Iietiimn  it  anil  IVki'ia,  aiul  bmiiideil  on  tlw 

time  after  hia  liinh  uiirircumcineili  but  an  illnew  iuto  north  by  a  wady  nf  the  tame  name  [_flibf.  Bn.\,MJ), 

which  Mowafelt  in  >  l(ban  when  nn  hia  way  t»  Pharaoh,  Lieut.  Uinder  remarim  that  liiereiaa  niin  callnl  A'Mr- 

beint(  accnunled  a  token  of  the  divine  dinpk-uure,  ltd  Ar'M^miilhiirYutla((jiiiir..'A<(rriMi'nriirtbe''raleHl. 

to  tha  ciTcutDciiioa  of  the  chi1i<,whcn  Zi|jpoTah,  hav-  Ex|ii»r.  FuiHt,"  Jan.  lH75.p.  lu). 

M*'-"j'?S'"',"''T.'"'l'^h^"t^,'*i""^"°™i'',^  2!1'.»  1  Heh.  ZU.,;  SttM.  .*,»rf,™™  [<;,«;„.]   >* 

daiDied."Surelvabla»ily  huaband  Ihouaitiome   liv,  ...      ,.-        i      ■        .. -•'      ..     .  ■■,    ,                 » 

26:  i^t  eriKhmatb,  I>t  tlrcKmruiiH^  Zipporw  Ll^.  «*""S  [H""):  f^T'-ZiIo  orZo,.s«),  the  i.am*  ..f  two- 

ove,u  >«n,.  to  ha;ecu«d^e^ie.iati>.n  of  feeling,  „^- J'?"'   "'"•'•*,  f  '^  ^•"''  "'"  "'  ^^'^•"'  ^'T 

for  M««!.  ^M  hi.  wife  back  to  her  father.  In-  whom  ahe  "f"'''^""'  B^i"'^'**""  '^  Ab«k.m  (2  Chron.  x^ 

waa  again  brouKhC  [o  her  hmbaml  while  in  the  dewrt,  ^''    j~^' j,"!^.  ,r 

■      a  reconciliatirm  took  place,  which  wan  ratified  '  ^-  """"'fhuilii  i 


2.  S<.nuf»hi|ilii  and  imenftbeel 


reliKi.™  rite.  (lien,  xviii.  i  «..).  llC  lUSO.  It  ha.  "•^"'i"'" 'he  re>Bii  "f  llewk.ah  m«leanud  ..p.m  the- 
hecn  ««BeMe<l  that  Ziw«r,h  wa.  .he  Cu.hite  (A.V.  L'^"'"'  *''"""  ■•l'*l'""'l«  of  l,e.lor  and  f™o«t^  "b™, 
-Ethio^r)  wif*  who  rbrni.he.1  Miriam  and  Aan.n  ;.^"'«  "'J"'  «»»  Pf"'!'"  ''»™  f"  ''""  "«•'»  (I 
with  tite  iiretfxt  for  their  attack  on  Minei  (Numb,  xii, '  '"''""'■  "'■  *'  '■     "■'  ■  "'■  ^'^''■ 

1.  el&'l.  A  Mitin  conlirmatiun  fur  thiit  apjieara  to  be'  Zl'xah  ( I  Icb.  ;!(i>iA '.  ni^l,  i.  q.  Ziza;  Sept.  'ilia;. 
that  in  a  pasuRe  of  Ilabakkuk  (i". '')  t\m  namvB  of  I  Vuld,  .^iiii).  a  tierslwrnile  Levitc.Hecond  «hi  ufShimei 

Cnnhan  and  MiiUan  are  meniioiieil  tii(r«tlier.     Another    ( 1  Chmn.  xiiii,  11);  eiwwhere  (ver,  10)  ealleil  ZiitA 

BuKKeMinn  is  that  of  Kwald  (lieich.  ii,  229,  note),  name-  '  (.(.  v.). 

ly,  that  the  Cu»hite  wag  a  aecotiil  wife,  or  a  concubine,  |       »(__„i„„      c„  t-. 

Ukon  by  Moae.  UurinK  thP  raarob  through  the  wiWer^        Ztawiion.     See  Takk. 

new— whether  after  tlie  death  nf  Zipponb  (which  ia'       Zju-gwataforZjU-sen1.in.Iapan«cmyiboln|cy, 

not  ntentiuned)  or  from  other  circumatancn  muu  be  j '"  Ibe  Nrw-i-ear  feaiival.  which  takea  plaee  on  the  firat 

uncertain.    See  Uobes.  I  day  of  the  tirat  nii>nlli  iFcbniaiy). 

Zia  (HeU  with  (he  art.  iat-Tiil;  yt^,  Ihr  pro-  '  ZlataBftba,  in  Slavonic  myilioliigy, waa  adoddeai 
jtetion:  .^pt 'Avni  v.r.  Airvtic;  Vulp.  Sul,  the  name  woTKhiMmil  hy  the  P.iUw,wiif«!  [pjden  alatuB  (whene* 
of  a  eliff  (nVsa,  „«™f)  or  pa»  by  which  the  bauil ./  1 1^  ™""-  ■"'.'''Vn  f:*""'  *'.,'^''  '"  ■??""  ""^  '"  ,' 
,,     . .        ,  ■  ^      .  i  ..  L     ■         t  1    J  ■       temple  <in  ihe  tjin  Hitit.     Many  saccilicra  were  mailo 

M.«b.te^  Ammonites  and  Uehunim  who  attacked  .le-  I  ,„  ,,',,  ,^.^,„.  ^,,^.  .„„„,„^,  .,^4.,  fc,  a„^  naAt\ae 
biMhaphat  made  ibeit  way  up  from  the  HhoreH  nf  tlic   .),„,„ 
Deoil  jka  to  the  wililemeea  of  .Imlah  near  Tekna  ( 2 

Chr..tL  Jtit,  10;  comi..  ver.  20V  There  ean  be  ven-  lit-  I  Zlebt>g  [i»hi.  Xli-bn,,].  m  SUvonic  mylholocy,  ■• 
tie  d<n.lrt  that  it  waa  the  paa»  of  .-Iw  .Wff-"ll.e  vrv  '1*  "T"""-'  evil  .h-ity,  and  at  tlie  aame  lime  a  Bur- 
awno  niute."  aa  Hubinaon  remark.. "  which  ia  taken  b'v    "™«  "f  »»  '*''  '■'*■''  ■'■■'"^  ""  ^'^  "•'^"^  "'  ^*^ 

the  Arabs  in  their  maniu<lii>K  ex,„li,iuNa  it  the  preaent    bog.     Clrr«^<!f eiitical  Willi  ZleUifi. 

day;  along  the  .h.ins  ao  far  an  ui  Ain  .lidy,  aiid  thrn  |  Znici,iii  Slivnnic  myrholiPirv.i- a  ildiy  "Fthe  Rii»- 
up'lhe  paahaiiilao  iiortliwanl  beluw  Ti'kiW  (hAL  ll-t.    ainnn  that  wa^i  wotnhippeil  at  Kii^v  lliroiigh  an  eternal 


Aln  Jldy  and  tlic  CHIT  or  Zli.    rPrum  a  iihotiH^niph  by  ihe  Eilrinr,    The  faint  lliie  lu  tbc  backgroand  to  the  left 
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fire.  It  18  thought  that  Znicz  signifies /rv.  The  priests 
of  this  god  gave  to  the  sick  and  suffering  their  advice 
in  exchange  for  rich  offerings. 

Zo'^an  (Heb.  Tao'an,  irS;  Sept.  Tovic;  Vulg.  Ta- 
7tU),  an  ancient  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  situated  on  the  east- 
■ern  side  of  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  mentioned 
several  times  in  the  Old  Test.  (Numb,  xiii,  22;  Psa. 
ixxviii,  12, 13 ;  Isa.  xix,  11,13;  xxx,  4 ;  Kzek.  xxx,  14). 
Its  ruins  have  la(e!v  been  carefuUv  explored  (Tctrie, 
7<iww,  ill  "  Mem.  of  Eg.  Expl.  Fund,'''  L«»nd.  1884-«). 

1.  The  name,  preserved  in  the  Coptic  Janij  the  Arabic 
JSan  (a  village  still  on  the  site),  and  the  classical  Tdvis, 
Tunis  (whence  the  Coptic  transcription  Timeai)j  comes 
from  the  root  *|?2C,  "  he  moved  tents"  (Isa.  xxxiii,  20), 
•cognate  with  *|7I3,  **  he  loadcil  a  beast  of  burden ;"  and 

thus  signifies  ^'  a  place  of  deixarture"  (like  Zaanannim, 
Josh,  xix,  33,  or  Zaanaim,  Judg.  iv,  11,  on  a  similar 
thoroughfare).  Zoan  lay  near  the  eastern  bonier  of 
Lower  Egypt,  The  sense  of  departure  or  removing, 
therefore,  would  seem  not  to  indicate  a  mere  resting- 
place  of  caravans,  but  a  place  of  departure  from  a  coun- 
trj'.  The  Egyptian  name  Hit'owar  or  Ptt'fiirar  {A  va- 
ria,  'Aovapig)  means  "the  abode"  or  " house"  of  " going 
out"  or  "departure."  Its  more  precise  sense  fixes  that 
of  the  Shemitic  e<|uivalent. 

II.  Uittoi-y, — 1.  From  Afanetho, — At  a  remote  period, 
between  the  age  when  the  pyramiils  were  built  and  that 
of  the  empire,  Egypt  was  invaded,  overrun,  and  sulxlued 
by  the  strangers  known  as  the  Shepherds,  who,  or  at 
least  their  first  race,  appear  to  have  been  Arabs  cognate 
with  the  Phoenicians.  How  they  entered  EgA'pt  does 
not  appear.  After  a  time  they  made  one  of  themselves 
king,  a  certain  Salatis,  who  reigned  at  Memphis,  exact- 
ing tribute  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  garrisoning 
the  fittest  places  with  especial  regard  to  the  safety  of 
the  eastern  provinces,  which  he  foresaw  the  Assyrians 
mrould  desire  to  invade.  With  this  view,  finding  in  the 
«Saite  ())etter  elsewhere  Sethrolte)  nome,  on  the  east  of 
the  Bubastite  branch,  a  very  fit  city  called  Avaris,  he 
rebuilt  and  verj'  strongly  walled  it,  garrisoning  it  with 
'24().<)00  men.  He  came  hither  in  harvest-time  (about 
the  vernal  equinox),  to  give  com  and  pay  to  the  troops, 
and  exercise  them  so  as  to  terrify  foreigners. 

The  ptmition  of  Tanis  explains  the  case.  Like  the 
other  princiftal  cities  of  this  tract — Pelusium,  Bubastia, 
And  Heliopolis— it  lay  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  to- 
wards Syria.  It  was  thus  outside  a  great  line  of  de- 
fence, and  afforded  a  protection  to  the  cultivated  lands 
to  the  east  and  an  obst-acle  to  an  invader,  while  to  re- 
treat from  it  was  always  possible,  so  long  as  the  Egyp- 
tians held  the  river.  But  Tanis,  though  doubtless  for- 
tified partly  with  the  object  of  repelling  an  invader,  was 
too  far  inlan<i  to  be  the  frontier  fortress.  It  was  near 
«nough  to  be  the  |>lace  of  departure  for  caravans,  per- 
haps was  the  last  town  in  the  Shepherd  period,  but 
not  near  enough  t4)  command  the  entrance  of  Egypt. 
Pelusium  lay  uf>on  the  great  road  to  Palestine — it  has 
been  until  lately  placed  too  far  north  [see  Sin] — and  the 
plain  was  here  narn>w  from  north  to  south,  so  that  no 
invader  could  safely  pass  the  fortress;  but  it  soon  be- 
came bn>ador,  and,  by  turning  ia  a  south-westerly  di- 
rection, an  advancing  enemy  would  leave  Tania  far  to 
the  northward,  and  a  bold  general  would  detach  a  force 
to  keep  im  garrison  in  check  and  march  upon  Heliop- 
olis and  Memphis.  An  enormous  standing  militia,  set- 
tled in  the  Bucolia,  as  the  Eg>*ptian  militia  afterwards 
was  in  neighboring  tracta  of  the  delta,  and  with  its 
headquarters  at  Tanis,  would  have  overawed  Egypt, 
and  secured  a  retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  besides  main- 
taining hold  of  some  of  the  most  productive  land  in  the 
country,  and  mainly  for  the  former  two  objects  we  be- 
lieve Avaris  fo  have  been  fortified. 

2.  From  the  Egypticai  Monuments, — Apipi,  probably 
Apophis  of  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  a  Shepherd-king  who 
reigned  shortly  before  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  built  a 
temple  here  to  S<;t,  the  Egyptian  Baal,  and  worshipped 


no  other  god.  According  to  Manetho,  the  Sbeplmdi^ 
after  611  years  of  rule,  were  expelled  from  all  fgj^ 
and  shut  up  in  Avaris,  whence  they  were  allowed  tod^ 
part  by  capitulation  by  either  Amoeia  or  Thummotts 
(Aahmes  or  Thothmes  IV),  the  fint  and  aeventh  kin|p 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  monamenta  show  tlut 
the  honor  of  ridding  Egypt  of  the  Shepherds  beloogito 
Aahmes.  Kameses  II  embellished  the  great  tenp^of 
Tanis,  and  was  followed  by  his  son  MenpCah. 

After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the  first  dynasty  b  tbe 
twenty-first,  called  by  Manetho  that  of  Tanitci   Its 
history  is  obscure,  and  it  fell  before  the  atronger  fine  of 
Bubastites,  the  twenty-aeoond  dynasty,  fiwnded  \n  S&i- 
shak.     The  expulsion  of  Set  from  tbe  pantheon,  node* 
the  twentv-second  dvnastv,  roust  have  been  a  blow  t^ 
Tanis,  and  perhaps  a  religious  war  occanoned  the 
of  the  twentv  -  third.     The  twentv-third  dvnaMv 
called  Tanite,  and  its  last  king  is  probably  Setbofs  t 
contemporary  of  Tirhakah,  mentioned  by  Herodotus* 
See  Egypt. 

3.  From  the  Bible  we  learn  that  Zoan  was  one  of  t 
oldest  cities  in  Egypt,  having  been  built  seven  yea: 
afler  Hebron,  which  already  existed  in  the   time 
Abraham  (Numb,  xiii,  22;  comp.  (Sen.  xxii,  2). 
seems  also  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  ca^Htal 
or  royal  abodes,  of  the  Pharaohs  (Isa.  xix.  11.  13  ^:  a 
accordingly  "  the  field  of  Zoan,"  or  the  fine  alluvial  pi 
around  the  city,  is  described  as  the  scene  of  the  marv( 
lous  works  which  (tod  wrought  in  the  time  of  M 
(Psa.  Ixxviii,  12,  33).     Tanis  once   more   apiteare     ^ 
sacreil  history  as  a  place  to  which  came  amltaMadora 
cither  of  lloshea  or  Ahaz,  or  else  possibly  Hezekiali ; 
"For  his  princes  were  at  Zoan,  and   his  mosfengc*/^ 
came  to  Hancs"  (Isa.  xxx,  4).     As  mentioned  with  the 
frontier  town  Tahpanhea,  Tanis  is  not  necessarily  the 
capital.     But  the  same  prophet  perhaps  more  dl-cinctlj 
points  f4)  a  Tanite  line  when  saying,  in  *'  the  burden  of 
Egypt,"  •*The  princes  of  Zoan  are  become  fools;  tbe 
princes  of  Noph  are  deceived"  (xix,  13).     The  doom  of 
Tanis  is  foretold  by  Ezekiel:  "I  will  set  fire  in  Zoan** 
(Ezek.  xxx,  14),  where  it  occurs  among  the  cities  to  be 
taken  bv  Nebuchadnezzar. 

III.  IkscriptUm  and  Remains. — Anciently  a  rich  plain 
extender!  due  east  as  far  as  Pelusium,  about  thirty  miles 
distant,  gradually  narrowing  towards  the  east,  so  that  in 
a  south-easterly  direction  from  Tanis  it  was  not  more 
than  half  this  breadth.  The  whole  of  this  plain,  about 
as  far  south  and  west  as  Tanis,  was  anciently  known 
as  "the  Fields"  or  '^ Flaina," *« the  Marshes"  (rd  "EXip, 
'EXcap^f'a),  or  "  the  pasture-lands"  (BovcoXia).  Through 
the  subsidence  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  it  u  now  al- 
most covered  by  the  great  lake  Menzaleh.  (>f  old  it  wai 
a  rich  marsh-land,  watered  by  four  of  the  seven  branches 
of  the  Nile,  the  Pathmitic,  Mendcaian,  Tanitic,  and  IV 
lusiac,  and  swept  by  the  cool  breezes  of  the  Medite^ 
ranean. 

At  present  "  the  plain  of  San  is  very  extensive,  but 
thinly  inhabited;  no  village  exists  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  ancient  Tanis;  and, when  looking  from 
the  mounds  of  this  once  splendid  city  towanls  the  dis- 
tant palma  of  indistinct  villages,  we  perceive  the  desola- 
tion spread  around  it.  The  *  field'  of  Zoan  is  now  a  bar- 
ren waste;  a  canal  passes  through  it  without  being aUe 
to  fertilize  the  soil ;  *  fire*  has  been  set  in  *  Zoan ;'  and 
one  of  the  principal  capitals  or  royal  abodes  of  the  Pha- 
raohs is  now  the  habitation  of  fishermen,  the  resort  of 
wild  beasts,  and  infested  with  reptilea  and  malignant 
fevers."  It  is  **  remarkable  for  the  height  and  extent 
of  its  mounds,  which  are  upwards  of  a  mile  from  north 
to  south,  and  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  east  to 
west.  The  area  in  which  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the 
temple  stoo<l  is  about  1500  feet  by  1250,  surrounded  by 
mounds  of  fallen  houses.  The  temple  was  adorned  by 
Kameses  II  with  numerous  obelisks  and  most  o(  its 
sculptures.  It  is  very  ruinous,  but  its  remaina  prove 
its  former  grandeur.  The  number  of  ita  obeliHks,  ten  or 
twelve,  all  now  fallen,  is  unequalled,  and  the  labor  of 
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nfflirenM  of  tho  Kftypiiin  kinjt*.  The 
Tiiunil  lu>n'  is  ihat  ofSewrtMeii  III  of  thr  twclikh  ilv- 
nuljr,  Ihe  lalot  that  of  Tirhaksh"  (Wilkiium),  IhmU 
haok,p.'ill,i£i\  Two  Uack  Matucs  and  a  Kiuiilo 
sphinx,  will)  bbicks  i>r  hewn  siiil  iKcaaiiiiMllv  uiiliit- 
ured  cniriit?,  are  amiinf;  the  olijrcts  which  engage  the 
■ileniioii  ur  the  Tew  iravelien  vrhn  i-itit  thin  ilesnlalo 
place.  The  mrxlnii  villa^  nf^n  consiiln  of  mere  hiiti, 
with  the  CKcrpIion  nf  a  ruineil  kaw  nrmotlcrn  ilate  I'll!. 
MmUrn  t:.j3]>l.  i,  4M-4.W!  Xamiiire  nf  Ihr  .letOlith 
ItfjmliiliuH.  \i,  T2-7li).  Kecently  M.  Mlriette  has  inaile 
exeavatiiiiu  nn  ihii  Nte  aiul  diKoreceil  rvmaiti*  of  the 
Shepherd  penal,  ithowin^;  a  tnarkeiUy  characterialii: 
■lyle,  e»pecially  in  the  repiraenlatiiin  uf  fare  anil  fi^nre, 
but  d!  Kgyptian  an,  anil  theierure  arierwanl*  ap)>n>pii- 
■leil  liy  the  EKypliaii  kingn.  The  biliiii^ual  or  ntlier 
trilingual  innrriptuin  uf  I'tolemy  III  (Ktiergeiea  I)  i*  n( 
verv  grtat  uiMrcM.  S«e  [.eptiua,  Mu  bHinguf  Detrrt 
rosKaimpHi  (Del.  1867) ;  Reiniach  unil  KXain,  Kr  iirri- 
tjtriicUgi  /mrirj/I  rnn  TVtHU (Vienna, eoiLI;  PivrtnU 
bun  n/the  Amtr.  OrinHiit  Hociels,  Mav,  I8T0,  |i.  vlii; 

Zo'Sr  (Heb.r<o'ar,irs  [fully  iriS, (Jen, lii, 2J, 
3S,  30],  ima/jwn ;  ScpLSijfuf),  Xoyiip,  i>r  Za7i>fiR;  Jo- 
wphimZuwp.rfl  Ziiapn  nrZwapni  Vulg. 5>:^r). one oT 
the  cilien  ot  the  Jnnlan  ami  Deacl-Sei  valley,  aiul  ap- 
parently, rniin  the  nay  in  which  it  in  mcnliiinnl,  the 
IDWE  itiatant  from  the  weHterii  highlamla  uf  I'aleatino 
(xiii,  10).  Its  uriginal  iianie  waH  IIki^,  nnil  it  waa 
Kill  an  callril  at  (he  lime  uf  Abram's  lintl  residence  in 
Canaan  (liv,  1.  H). 
tiun  wiib  the  citieii  of  the  "  plain  of  .lordan"— Sodnro. 
Gomnrrah,  Ailmah,  and  Zebuiim  (nee  aU»  xiii,  lOt  but 
not  X,  19) — anil  in  king  link  part  with  the  kingi  of 
thui<«  lawnn  in  Ihe  battle  with  the  Awyrian  hoM  which 
ended  in  their  defeat  and  [he  cai>tuce  uf  l^u    The 

cape  frum  S-idim.     When  urged  l>y  the  angel  ii>  flee 
to  the  monnlain,  he  pointed  lo  Uela,  and  said,  '^Thin 
city  ii  near  l»  flee  unli>,  and  it  ia  a  lillU  ant  (^n^S). 
Oh,  lei  me  escape  Ihiitier  (ia  it  not  a  lUllt  mut}  ant 
my  Hul  shall  lire."     The  angel  cunaented;  and  the  in- 
cident pruved  a  new  baptiam  In  the  place^''TheTvfr>rc 
the  name  of  the  city  waa  alle<i  Zoar,"  that  ia, "  lltLic'' 
(t,  23).     Thi*  incident  fuither  lendi  to  fix  ile  aite,  at 
leaal  relatively  tc  Sodinn.    It  muM  have  been  nearer 
than  the  mouDUins,  and  yet  culaide  the  Inunilaiy  of 
the  plain  or  vale  of  !^diUm,  which  waa  deatroyed  di 
ing  the  contiagralion.     It  would  aeem  (ttnn  vcr.iSO  th 
it  lay  at  llie  foot  uf  the  mountain  into  which  Lot  Mib- 
aequeiTlly  went  up,  and  where  he  dwelt.    That  muun- 
tain  was  moat  probably  the  weitem  declivilv  nf  Muah, 
orerlunkitig  the  Dead  Sea.     la  Deut.  xxxiv'.  a  tlierc  ia 
anuther  slight  indication  of  the  poaition  oTZnar.    Krum 
the  top  uf  IHngab  Moaes  obuined  hii  view  of  the  Prum- 
iaad  I^nd.   The  eaat,thenoTlh,andtheweatheview 
and  laally  "the  aouth,  and  the  plain  uf  Ihe  valley 
Jericho,  unto  Zoar."    Thiaia  nut  quite  deflnitci  but,ci 
lideiing  tbe  acope  of  Ihe  panage,  it  may  lie  aafely  o 
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la  name  (Kowft)  til  bin  day  ^^  n/. 
he  farther  cml  uf  the  Aagihaltir 


Then. 


«  of  Kuw 
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/■■ar  (Zva^wv ;  Ona- 
Bui«f.B.v.«l'iAniTawq  I'lXvxii).  I'hipiiii  lay  between  Ve- 
in aiidZ<iar  (ihiil.n.v.*iniii').  ll  Mill  retained  its  name 
{i{uinp«),lay  i^liBf  ti>  (rapiitiiflii'ii)  ihe  l>ead  Sea,  w»? 
eiowiln)  with  itihabjlantis  ami  coiilainrd  a  garriwHi  i/ 
Rnnun  aoldieni;  the  palm  and  Ihe  lialrain  Mill  fliiiirish- 
ed,  and  leaiilled  Cu  its  ancient  feriility  (An/,  a.  v.  BaXa). 
To  these  iintices  of  Ku«lhiu^.l('rndIe  add*  lillle  ur  noth- 
ing. Paula,  in  her  jnumcy.  lichiilda  Scgor  (which  Je- 
nime  given  on  several  uceaaions  aa  Ihe  Hebrew  foiiD  uf 
the  name,  in  oppnaitioii  In  /uura.  or  Znara,  Ilie  Syrian 
form)  frum  Caphar  Barucha  ([KHMbly  lleni  Kaim,  near 
Hebron),  at  the  mrh  lime  with  Engedi,  and  the  land 
where  unce  alood  the  four  ciiies;  Init  the  lenns  of  the 
statement  are  tva  vague  to  allow  of  any  inrereiicc  aa  to 
ila  position  (A>Mr.  criii,  ^  1 1).  In  hia  cnmmenury  on 
laa.  XV,  S,  Jerome  saya  that  it  was  "in  tbe  boimdary  of 
the  Muahitea,  dividing  them  from  the  land  of  the  JMii- 
lislinea,"  and  thus  justifiea  his  use  of  the  word  FKiii  to 
translate  (iri*>i3  (A,V.  "hia  fugiiii-es,"  marg.  "bor- 
(iers;"  (^eaen.  nufitlSmii).  The  'rrni  rhUulhum,  un- 
let* the  wnnla  are  eotiupt,  can  only  mean  Ihe  land  of 
.  Palestine — i.  e.  (accoriliiig  lo  the  inneeiirale  usage  of 
'later  times)  of  larael — as  up]inseil  to  MoaK  In  hia 
Qaititioiitt  Hfbriiierr,  on  (ien.  xix,  30  (cump.  xiv,  3)^ 
Jerome  goes  so  faraa  to  affirm  the  accuracy  of  Ihe  Jew- 
ish conjeclure,  Iliat  Ihe  later  name  of  Zoar  waa  Shali- 
aha— "Dale  primum  et  postea  Saliaa  appvllala''  (eumpL 
alsu  his  cummriil  un  Isa.  xv,  .*)).  Hut  Ihia  ia  probably 
gniunileil  merely  on  an  iiiteTi>reiatii'n  of  t/mlithiiftk  in 

"ihinrdeHrucliim  uf  the  inwn  hy  "eafthiguakeii," 

Zoar  waa  included  in  the  province  of  Pakatina  Ter- 
tia,  which  ciinMineil  also  Kerak  anil  Areujioliii.    It  waa 

archbiahopric  uf  Fetra;  at  Ihe  Council  uf  I'halccdun 
(A,D.  4fil)  it  waa  ^presented  by  ita  bishop,  Muaoniui^ 
and  at  tbe  i^ynnd  ofConatanlinopIc  {A.  [>.q36)  by  John 
(Le  Quieii,  Orimt  Chrit.  iii,  T43-T4t(}. 

Among  the  Htotemeut*  nf  mediiml  traveOera  Oirtt 
are  two  remarkable  ant*.  (I.)  Rmcardus  (cir.  A.I>. 
I  1290),  the  aullHir  uf  Iha  nrtrriplia  Tn-iv  S'lmia,  the 


B  leagues  (leucv)  Ut 


I  llie  south  uf  .lericho  ia  the  i-ity  Segur, 
I  the  mountain  nfRoKaddi.  between  wliich  mountain  and 
I  the  Dead  Sea  ia  ihe  statue  uf  suit."  True,  he  confessea 
I  that  all  his  elTurU  to  viait  the  aput  had  been  frustraled 
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with  his  own  eyes  the  **  p3rramid8"  which  coYcred  the 
« wells  of  bitumen,**  which  he  supposes  to  haye  been 
those  of  the  vale  of  Siddim.  This  is  in  curious  agree- 
ment with  the  connection  between  Engedi  and  Zoar 
implied  in  Jerome's  Itinerary  of  Paula,  (2.)  The  state- 
ment of  Thietmar  (A.D.  1217)  is  even  more  singular. 
It  is  contained  in  the  11th  and  12th  chapters  of  his  Pe- 
regrinatio  (ed.  Laurent,  Hamburg,  1857).  After  visit- 
ing Jericho  and  (rilgal,  he  arrives  at  the  "  fords  of  Jor- 
dan" (xi,  20),  where  Israel  crossed  and  where  Christ  was 
baptized,  and  where  then,  as  now,  the  pilgrims  bathed 
(22).  Crossing  this  ford  (33),  he  arrives  at  "the 
field  and  the  spot  where  the  Lord  overthrew  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah."  After  a  description  of  the  lake  come 
the  following  words :  "  On  the  shore  of  this  lake,  about 
a  mile  {tui  miliare)  from  the  spot  at  which  the  Lord 
was  baptized,  is  the  statue  of  salt  into  which  Lot's  wife 
was  turned"  (47).  "  Hence  I  came  from  the  lake  of 
Sodom  and  Goro(»rrah,  and  arrived  at  Segor,  where  Lot 
took  refuge  after  the  overthrow  of  Sodom ;  which  is 
now  called  in  the  Syrian  tongue  Zora,  but  in  Latin  the 
City  of  Palms.  In  the  mountain  hard  by  this  Lot  sin- 
ned with  his  daughters  (xii,  1-3).  After  this  I  passed 
the  vineyard  of  Benjamin  (?)  and  of  Kngaddi. . . .  Next 
Lcame  into  the  land  of  Moab  lind  to  the  mountain  in 
which  was  the  cave  where  David  hid,  .  .  .  leaving  on 
my  left  hand  Sethim  (Shittim),  where  the  children  of 
Israel  tarried. ...  At  last  I  came  to  the  plains  of  Moab, 
which  abound  in  cattle  and  grain.  ...  A  plain  country, 
delightfully  covered  with  herbage,  but  without  either 
woods  or  single  trees;  hardly  even  a  twig  or  shrub 
(4-15).  .  .  .  After  this  I  came  to  the  torrent  Jabbok" 
(xiv,  1). 

Zoar  is  very  distinctly  mentioned  by  the  Crusading 
historians.  Fulcher  {Ge»t<i  Dei,  p.  405,  quoted  by  Kau- 
mer,  p.  239)  states  that^  "  having  encircled  {girato)  the 
southern  part  of  the  lake  on  the  road  from  Hebron  to 
Petra,  we  found  there  a  large  village  which  was  said 
to  be  Segor,  in  a  charming  situation,  and  abounding 
with  dates.  Here  we  began  to  enter  tlie  mountains  of 
Arabia."  The  palms  are  mentioned  also  by  William 
of  Tyre  (xxii,  30)  as  being  so  abundant  as  to  cause  the 
place  to  be  calleil  ViUa  Palmarutriy  and  Ptilnier  (i.  e. 
probably  Paumier),  Abulfeda  (cir.  A.D.  1320)  does 
not  Sfiecify  its  position  mAre  nearly  than  that  it  was 
adjacent  to  the  lake  and  the  (ih6r«  but  he  testifies  to 
its  then  importance  by  calling  the  lake  after  it — Bah- 
retzeghor  (see,  too,  Ibn-Idris,  in  Keland,  p.  272).  'The 
natural  inference  from  the  description  of  Fulcher  is 
that  Segor  lay  in  the  Wady  Korak,  the  ordinary  road, 
then  and  now,  from  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
eastern  highlands.  The  conjecture  of  Irby  and  Man- 
gles (June  1,  and  see  May  9),  that  the  extensive  ruins 
which  they  found  in  the  lower  part  of  this  Wady  were 
those  of  Zoar,  is  therefore  probably  accurate.  The 
name  Draa  or  Dera\ih,  which  they,  Poole  {Geogr, 
Joum,  xxvi,  63),  and  Biirckhardt  (July  15),  give  to 
the  valley,  may  even  without  violence  be  accepted  as 
a  corruption  of  Zoar.  The  ruins  have  likewise  been 
described  by  De  Saulcy  (Journey^  i,  307). 

M.  de  Saulcy  himself,  however,  places  Zoar  in  the 
Wmly  Zutrtirah,  the  pass  leading  from  Hebron  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  Rut  the  names  Zuweirah  and  Zoar  are  not 
nearly  h<>  similar  in  the  originals  as  they  are  in  their 
Western  forms,  arid  there  is  the  fatal  obstacle  to  the 
pn>|H>jMi!  that  it  places  Zoar  on  the  west  of  the  lake, 
away  from  what  apfiears  to  have  been  the  original 
cradle  of  Moab  and  Ainmon.  If  we  are  to  look  for  Zoar 
in  this  nciirhborhood,  it  would  surely  be  lietter  to  place 
it  at  the  Trll  um-Xogkttly  the  latter  jmrt  of  which  name 
is  almost  literally  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Zoar.  The 
proximity  of  this  name  and  that  of  Usdum,  so  like 
Sodom,  and  the  presence  of  the  salt  mountain — to  this 
day  splitting  off  in  pillars  which  show  a  rude  resem- 
blance to  the  human  form — are  certainly  remarkable 
facts.  Other  writers  locate  Zoar  in  the  plain  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.     An  insuperable  objec- 


tion to  this  is  that  in  that  case  Lot  must  have  cro<».'i«>it 
the  Jordan  in  his  flight;  for  Sodom  was  on  the  w<:>t 
side  of  the  plain,  and  Zoar  on  the  east.  BIr.  Birch 
(in  the  Quarterfy  Statement  of  the  "Palest.  Ex^l^tr. 
Fund,"  Jan.  1879,  p.  15  sq.)  is  confident  that  the  name 
and  site  are  those  of  TV//  et-Shagur,  at  the  foot  of  Wady 
Hesban;  but  his  arguments  lack  weight.  Tristram's 
attempt  (JLand  of  Moub,  p.  343)  to  identify  Zoar  with 
Ziara  on  Mount  Nebo  is  based  upon  an  error  as  to  the 
latter  name,  which  is  properly  Siaghah  ;  the  position  on 
a  mountain,  moreover,  is  preposterous.  For  the  differ- 
ent views  held  regarding  the  site  of  Zoar,  see  Robinsim, 
BibL  Ret,  ii,  517;  Reland,  PaUest,  p.  1064;  De  Saulc>. 
Travels,  i»  481 ;  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  360 ;  Bi- 
bUotheca  Sacra,  1868,  p.  186  sq.     See  Sodom. 

Zoarites.    See  Separatists  of  Zoar. 

Zo'ba  (Heb.  Tsoba\  K3^:e,  2  Sam.  x,  6, 8)  or  Zo'- 
bah  (Heb.  Tsobah\  nsis  [briefly  nzJS,  2  Sam.  xxiiL 
36],  station ;  Sept.  £ai/3a  v.  r.  £(i>/3a\,  eto. ;  Vulg.  usu- 
ally Soha),  the  name  of  a  portion  of  Aram  or  Syria, 
which  formed  a  separate  kingdom  in  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  monarchs  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon.  It  i» 
difficult  to  fix  its  exact  position  and  limits;  but  there 
seem  to  be  grounds  for  regarding  it  as  lying  chiefly 
eastward  of  Coele-Syria,  and  extending  thence  nonh- 
east  and  east  towards,  if  not  even  to,  the  Euphrates 
(see  1  Chron.  xviii,  3-9;  xix,  6).  It  would  thun  have 
included  the  eastern  flank  of  the  mountain  chain  which 
shuts  in  CoQle-Syria  on  that  side,  the  high  land  about 
Aleppo,  and  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  Syrian 
desert.  The  Syriac  interpreters  take  Zobah  tu  l)e  Sisi- 
bis,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  they  have  been  followe^l  by 
Alichaelis  (De  Syria  St^a,  in  the  Omtment,  Sor.  Got- 
ting.  p.  57  sq.\  Others  would  identify  it  with  the  ola.*- 
sic  Chalcis.  It  was  so  closely  connected  with  Hamath 
that  that  great  city  was  sometimes  distin^uiAhed  as 
Hamath-zolmh  (2  Chron.  viii,  3).  Among  the  cities 
of  Zobah  were  also  a  place  called  Tibhath  or  Bet  ah  (2 
Sam.  viii,  8;  1  Chron.  xviii.  8),  which  is,  perhaps,  Tai" 
beh,  between  Palmyra  and  Aleppo;  and  another  called 
Berothai,  which  has  been  supposed  t«>  be  BeirOt,  but 
with  little  probability,  for  the  kingdom  of  Hamath 
must  have  intervened  between  Zobah  and  the  coast. 
See  Bkkotiiaii.  Zobah  was  a  wide,  arid  plain  inter- 
sect-ed  by  several  ranges  of  bare,  white  mountains,  but 
having  also  a  few  fertile  valleys.  The  inhabitants 
were  probably  semi -nomads,  and  chiefly  shepherds. 
Like  the  modern  Bcdawin  of  that  region,  they  were 
rich  in  horses  (Kitter,  Pal,  und  Syr,  iv,  1700;  Porter, 
Handbook  for  Pal.  p.  614).     See  Stria. 

We  first  he4ir  of  Zobah  in  the  time  of  Saul,  when  we 
find  it  mentioned  as  a  separate  country,  governed  ap- 
parently by  a  number  of  kings  who  own  no  common 
head  or  chief  (I  Sam.  xiv,  47).  Saul  engaged  in  war 
with  these  kings  and  *' vexed  them,**  as  he  did  hb  oth- 
er neighbors.  Some  forty  years  later  than  this  we  find 
Zobah  under  a  single  ruler,  Hadadezer,  84»n  of  Kehob, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  powerful  sovereign.  He  had 
wars  with  Toi,  king  of  Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii,  10).  while 
he  lived  in  close  relations  of  amity  with  the  kings  of 
Damascus.  Beth-rehob,  Ish-tob,  etc.,  and  held  various 
petty  Syrian  princes  as  vassals  under  his  yoke  (x,  \^\ 
He  had  even  considerable  influence  in  Meso|M»tsmia, 
beyond  the  Fluphrates,  and  was  able  on  one  occasion  to 
obtain  an  important  auxiliary'  force  from  that  <)uarter 
(ver.  16;  comp.  title  to  Psa.  Ix).  Daviil,  having  re- 
solved to  take  full  possession  of  the  tract  of  territory 
originally  promised  to  the  {)osterity  of  Abraham  (2  Sam. 
viii,  3;  comp.  (ten.  xv,  18),  attacked  Hadadezer  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  defeated  his  army,  and  took  from 
him  a  thousand  chariots,  seven  hundred  (seven  thou- 
sand, 1  Chron.  xviii,  4)  horsemen,  and  twenty  thousand 
footmen.  Hadadezei^s  allies,  the  Syrians  of  Dama»- 
cus,  having  marched  to  his  assistance,  David  defeated 
them  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  they  lost  twenty-two 
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thoiiBand  men.  The  wealth  of  Zobah  is  very  apparent 
in  the  narrative  of  this  cainpai^i.  Several  of  the  of- 
ticers  of  HadailezeT*8  army  carried  "shields  uf  gold**  (2 
Sam.  viii,  7),  by  which  we  are  probably  to  understand 
iron  or  wooden  frames  overlaid  with  plates  of  the  pre- 
cious metaL  The  cities,  moret>ver,  which  David  took, 
Betah  (or  Tibhath)  and  i3erothai,  yielded  him  '*  exceed- 
ing much  brass"  (ver.  8).  It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
Syrians  of  Zobah  submitted  and  became  tributaiy  on 
this  occasion,  or  whether,  although  defeated,  they  were 
able  to  maintain  their  independence.  At  any  rate,  a 
few  years  later  they  were  again  in  arms  against  David. 
This  time  the  Jewish  king  acted  on  the  defensive.  The 
war  was  provoked  by  tlie  Ammonites,  who  hired  the 
8er\'ices  of  the  Syrians  of  Zubah  among  others  to  help 
them  against  the  people  of  Israel,  and  obtained  in  this 
wav  auxiliaries  to  the  amount  of  thirtv-three  thousand 
men.  The  allies  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by 
Joab.  who  engaged  the  Syrians  in  person  with  the  flow- 
er of  his  troops  (x,  9).  lladadezer,  upon  this,  made  a 
last  cflfort.  He  sent  across  the  Kuphrates  into  Meso- 
{Kitamia  and  "drew  forth  the  Syrians  that  were  beyond 
the  river"  (1  Cbron.  xix«  16),  who  had  hitherto  taken 
no  part  in  the  war.  With  these  allies  and  his  own 
'  troops  he  once  more  renewed  the  srrtigglc  witli  the  Is- 
raelites, who  were  now  commanded  by  David  himself, 
the  crisis  being  such  as  seeme<l  to  demand  the  presence 
of  the  king.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Helam — a  place 
the  situation  of  which  is  uncertain — where  the  Svrians 
of  Zobah  and  their  new  allies  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  losing  between  forty  thousand  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men.  After  this  we  hear  of  no  more  hostilities. 
The  petty  princes  hitherto  tributary  to  Hadadezer 
transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Israel,  and 
it  is  prolmble  that  he  himself  became  a  vassal  to  Da- 
-vid.  Zobah,  however,  though  subdued,  continued  to 
cause  trouble  to  the  Jewish  kings.  A  nip.n  of  Zobah, 
4)ne  of  the  subjects  of  Hadadezer — liezon,  son  of  Elia- 
dah — having  esca|)ed  from  the  battle  of  Ilelam  and 
^'gathered  a  band''  ( i.  e.  a  body  of  irregular  marauders), 
inarched  southward,  and  contrived  to  make  himself 
master  of  Damascus,  where  he  reigned  (ap[>arently)  for 
some  tifty  years,  proving  a  lierce  adversary  to  Israel 
all  thrt)ugh  the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi,  23-25). 
.S«»lomon  also  was  (it  would  seem)  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Zobah  itself.  The  Ilamath-zobah  against  which 
h<i  "  went  up"  (2  Chron.  viii,  !J)  was  probably  a  town 
ill  that  c<»untTy  which  resisted  his  authority,  and  which 
he  accordingly  attacked  and  sulKlued.  This  is  the  last 
that  we  hear  of  Zobah  in  Scripture.  The  name,  how- 
ever, is  found  at  a  later  date  in  the  inscriptions  of  As- 
syria, where  the  kingdom  of  Zobah  seems  to  intervene 
between  Hamath  and  Damascus,  falling  thus  into  the 
regular  line  of  march  of  the  Assyrian  armies.  Several 
Assyrian  monarchs  relate  that  they  took  tribute  from 
Zobah,  while  others  speak  of  having  traversed  it  on 
their  way  to  or  from  Palestine. 

Zobe^bah  (Heb.  with  the  article,  haU-Tsobehah', 
n32Sn.  the  *low  [(iesenius]  or  affable  [Flirst] ;  Sept. 
Sutiiiffiti  v.  r.  ^afia^a ;  Vulg.  JSobeba ),  last  named  of 
the  two  sons  (or  perhaps  a  daughter,  as  the  word  is 
feminine)  of  CJoz  (q.  v.)  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron. 
iv,  8).  RC.  post  1618.  liabbi  Schwarz  regards  it  as  the 
name  of  a  town, "  the  village  hfth-zaphaphoj  two  and  a 
half  English  miles  south  of  Jerusalem"  {Pulfst,  p.  116). 

Zo'har  (Heb.  Tso'chnr,  inx,  liffkt;  Sept.  2aa^), 
the  name  of  two  or  three  men. 

1.  The  father  of  Kphron  the  Ilittite.  from  which  lat- 
ter Abraham  purchased  the  cave  of  Machpelab  (Gen. 
xxiii.  X :  xxv,  9).     B.C.  ante  2026. 

2.  I^sst  named  but  one  of  the  six  sons  of  Simeon 
((xen.  xlvi,  10;  Exod.  vi,  15);  elsewhere  (1  ("hron.  iv, 
24)  called  Zkkaii  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  marginal  reading  in  1  Chron.  iv,  7  for  Jrzoar 
(Heb.  rather  Yitxchar',  "tnx*^,  which  [as  usual]  takes 


the  pointiiig  of  the  Keri  ^tyi\  and  Zoharg  the  A.  V. 
of  1611  has  "Zoar"),  second  named  of  the  three  aaoa 
of  Helah  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.     H.a  post  1618. 

Zo'heleth  (Heb.  with  the  aru  haz-Zoche'leik 
rbnvn.  a  fem.  participial  form ;  Sept.  ZoieXi^  v.  r.  Ztuc- 
\i^i ;  Vulg.  Zuhtieth)f  the  name  of  a  stone  (13M)  which 
was  "  by"  (bsKfii,  beside)  En-rogel,  and  "  by"  (^S5,  along 
vith)  which  Adonijah  offered  his  coronation  sacrifices 
(1  Kings  i,  9).  If  En-rogel  be  the  present  liir-Eydb  in 
the  valley  r>f  the  Kidron,  the  stone  in  question  may  be 
any  of  the  boulders  in  that  vicinity. 

As  to  the  signification  of  the  name,  the  Targuroists 
translate  it  "  the  rolling  stone;"  and  Jarchi  afhrms  that 
it  was  a  large  stone  on  which  the  young  men  tried  their 
strength  in  attempting  to  roll  it.  Others  make  it ''  the 
serpent  stone"  (Gesenius  and  FUrst),  as  if  from  the  root 
?nT, "  to  creep."  Jerome  simply  says, "  Zoelet  tractum 
sive  protractum."  Others  connect  it  with  running  wa- 
ter; but  there  is  nothing  strained  in  making  it  **the 
stone  of  the  conduit"  (Plb^nTTa,  Mazchilah)^  from  its 
pn>ximity  to  the  great  rock  conduit  or  conduits  that 
poured  into  Siloaro.  Bochart's  idea  is  that  the  Hebrew 
word  zohel  denotes  "  a  slow  motion"  (^Hierttz,  I,  i,  9) : 
^  The  fullers  here  pressing  out  the  water  which  drop- 
ped from  the  clothes  that  they  had  washed  in  the  well 
called  RogeL"  If  this  be  the  case,  then  we  have  some 
relics  of  this  ancient  custom  at  the  massive  breastwork 
below  the  present  Birket  el-Hamra,  where  the  donkeys 
wait  for  their  load  of  skins  from  the  well,  and  where 
the  Arab  washerwomen  may  be  sepn  to  this  day  beat- 
ing their  clothes. 

The  practice  of  placing  stones,  and  naming  them  from 
a  person  or  an  event,  is  very  common.  Jacob  did  so  at 
Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii,  22;  xxxv,  J4 ;  »*^  B<K>hart,  Canaan^ 
p.  785, 786) ;  and  he  did  it  again  when  parting  from  La- 
ban  (Gen.  xxxi,  45).  Joshua  set  up  stones  in  Jordan 
and  Gilgal,  at  the  command  of  VnA  (Josh,  iv,  9-20), 
and  again  in  Shechem  (xxiv,2G).  Near  Ikahshemesh 
there  was  the  Eben-gcdoldh  ('•  great  stone,"  1  Sam.  vi, 
14),  called  also  Abel-getliUdk  (•'  the  great  weeping,"  ver. 
18).  There  was  the  Eben-liohan^  s«Mith  of  Jericho,  in 
the  plains  of  Jordan  (Josh,  xv,  6;  xviii,  17),  "the  stone 
of  Bohan  the  son  of  KeulK'n,"  the  Ehrenbreitstein  of  the 
Ciccarj  or  "  [>lain,"  of  Jordan,  a  memorial  of  the  son  or 
grandson  of  Jacob's  eldest- Ixirn,  for  which  travellers 
have  looked  in  vain,  but  which  Felix  Fabri,  in  the  15th 
century  (^EvayaL  ii,  82),  professes  to  have  seen.  The 
rabbins  preserve  the  memory  of  this  stone  in  a  book  call- 
ed Ebeti-Boharij  or  the  touchstone  {Chron,  of  Rabbi  Jo^ 
aejihf  transL  by  Bialloblotzky,  i,  192).  There  was  the 
stone  set  up  by  Samuel  between  Mizpeh  and  Shen,  Aben- 
Ezer,  "the  stone  of  help"  (1  Sam.  vii,  11,  12).  There 
was  the  Great  Stone  on  which  Samuel  slew  the  sacri- 
fices, after  the  great  battle  of  Saul  with  the  Philistines 
(xiv,  33).  There  was  the  Ehen-Ezel  ("lapis  discessus 
vel  abitus,  a  discessu  Jonathanis  et  Davidis"  [Simonis, 
fhiomast.  p.  156]),  where  David  hid  himself,  and  which 
some  Talmu<list.s  identify  with  Zohcleth.  I^arge  stones 
have  always  obtained  for  themselves  peculiar  names, 
from  their  shape,  their  position,  their  connection  with  a 
person  or  an  event.  In  the  Sinaitic  desert  may  be 
found  the  Hajor  el-Rekab  ("stone  of  the  rider"),  llajar 
el- Fill  ("stone  of  the  bean"),  llnjar  Afusa  ("stone  of 
Moses").  The  subject  o(  stones  is  by  no  means  uninter- 
esting, and  has  not  in  any  respect  l>een  exhausted.  (See 
the  notes  of  De  Sola  and  Lindeiithal  in  thi-ir  edition  of 
Genesis,  p.  175.  226:  Boohart,  runaan,  p.  785;  Yossius, 
De  IdUdolntr,  vi,  38 ;  Scaliger.  On  Eiisebius,  p.  198 ;  Heral- 
tlus.  On  A  mobiiis,  bk.  vii :  and  Elmenhorstius,  On  A  rno» 
bins;  also  a  long  note  of  Ouzelius,  in  his  edition  of  J/i- 
nucius  F^Hj-j  p.  15;  Calmet,  Frnfjments,  Nos.  166,  735, 
736;  Kitto,  Palestine,  See,  l>esides,  the  works  i»f  anti- 
quaries on  stones  and  stone  circles;  and  an  interesting 
account  of  the  curious  Phoenician  Hajar  Chem  in  Malta, 
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in  TallackV  recent  volume  oo  that  iaUnd,  p.  115-127). 
See  Stoxk. 

M.  Clermont  Gannean,  of  the  French  conaulate  at  Je- 
rusalem, haH  found  what  he  deems  a  strong  confirmation 
of  the  name  in  question  in  ez-ZehweU,  a  rocky  plateau 
alon^  the  edge  of  the  village  of  Silw&n  {Quar,  StaUmmt 
of  the  *•  Palest.  Explor.  Fund/'  Jan.  1871,  p.  252  sq.). 
This  is  adopted  by  Tristram  {liMe  Places,  p.  124)  and 
Lieut.  Conder  ( Tmt  Work,  ii,  813).  The  boundar>'-Iine 
of  Judah  passed  near  this.     Sec  Triiie.- 

Zo'heth  {Ueb,Zocheth\r\rr\^,9trtmff[F\Xm];  Sept. 

SwX^3  V.  r.  Zaiciv ;  Vulf(.  Zohetk),  first  named  of  the  two 

**8onH  of  Ishi"  of  the  tri)>e  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  20), 

the  other  being  called  Ben-zoheth  (q.  v.).     B.C.  ytwt 
1618. 

Zollikofer,  Geoiio  Joactii im,  a  famous  preacher  of 
Leipsic,  was  l)oni  at  Saint  (lall,  Aug.  A,  1730.  He  at- 
teudeil  the  .gym nana  of  Saint  <vall  and  Hremen,  and 
afterwards  the  University  of  Utrecht;  giving  attention 
rather  to  literature  than  theology  at  the  latter  place, 
and  cultivating  a  lini.thtNi  diction,  lie  became  a  family 
tutor  at  FraiikfortHMi-thc-Main  in  1711).  In  l7bA  he  re- 
turne<l  to  Saint  (>all,  and  vainly  wmght  employment 
there  and  in  other  Swi.sH  towuH;  but  earned,  in  the 
meantime,  a  nrputatinn  which  oluained  for  him  a  call 
to  become  the  |)a8t<ir  (»f  the  Koformed  congr(>gaiion  at 
Lei[M*ic.  He  scrvcMi  that  congn-gation  during  thirty 
years,  and  until  his  drath,  which  occurred  Jan.  22, 17HH. 

Zollikofer's  ten<lcncy  watt  in  Nome  meaj^ure  in  harm(»- 
ny  with  the  sfiirit  of  liin  times.  lie  was  given  to  the 
exaltation  of  virtue,  and  loved  to  discu>ts  the  dignity  of 
man,  the  ways  of  rights  msness  which  alone  lead  to  <icmI, 
and  which  Jesus  o|>ened  by  teaching  and  example,  lie 
asserted  that  persons  who  have  always  ))een  virtuous 
need  no  conversion,  but  simply  a  [>erfii*ting  of  their 
characters,  ('hristianity  was  to  him  <i(Krs  own  best 
means  for  the  instnicting,  comforting,  and  impniving  of 
men,  through  which  progress  they  may  attain  to  bless- 
edness, lie  was  ii(»t,  however,  an  ex|Mineni  of  the  **  en- 
lightenment*' of  that  |)erio<i;  fur  ChristV  resurrection, 
ascension,  and  eternal  glor}'  were  held  by  him  as  {xisi- 
live  facts.  Christ  was  lo  him  the  only-lN'g<iticn  Sou 
of  the  Highest,  though  the  atonement  was  n'^nled  as 
simply  an  expression  of  (vod's  readiness  to  forgive.  As 
a  preacher,  he  may  be  ranked  with  lieiiihard,  though  su- 
]K'rior  to  him  as  an  ex{)ositor  and  in  the  definite  aim  of 
his  discounw>,  as  well  as  in  the  joyous  fervor  with  which 
it  was  usually  pervade<L  Ix'ip^ic  regarde<i  it  nn  an  evi- 
dence of  inferior  culture  and  (sMir  ta^te  not  to  pn>fer 
him  aljove  the  <^)ntemp<irary  pn»achers.  He  wn>te 
prayers  which  are  mere  reflections  preceded  by  an  ad- 
dress to  (fod;  e.  g.  Aurttlen  i/.  (itfutr  bti  dem  f/emt-in- 
$c.hnj)l,  M.  hduxlU'hen  (iottfutiitfixtr  (\777 ):— A mlachtg- 
abiifif/en  u,  Gfbttt't  etc.  (new  ed.  1K04,  4  pts.).  He  also 
preparcil  a  hymn-lwok,  Sammlniiy  (fri^tl.  Littler  ti,  tie- 
Mtttfe  (17(U)).  His  sermons  were  ref»eatedly  published ; 
in  li>  vols,  in  179K  \m\.  His  itersiinal  character  was 
thonuighly  upright  and  maidy,  and  also  kindly  and  he- 
nevolenu  He  was  s4'lf-[)oss<>sse<l  and  of  an  equitable 
tem[>er.  The  care  with  which  he  chose  the  precise 
wonl  he  ne<-ded  made  him  eliKjuent  in  the  pulpit,  but 
reticent  in  ordinary  internuirse  with  men. 

The  sonrct'S  for  Zollikofcr's  life  are,  Fischer,  .1  ^te- 
morittJ  IH*rinn'»*' ;  Hir^'hini;,  //tJt/.-fit.  Ilmuiburh  ( Er- 
nesfi's  su[»plement,  \a'\\»,  IHI.'O.  xvii.  272  S4|.;  Diiring, 
IhHlHrhr  Knuz/lmiufr  tf.  ]K.  n.  Il».  Jahrhnndt-rtu  (Xeu- 
stadi  and.  Oder.  !K50).  p.  .'>K«;  mj.;  hfirwi'j'harnktfrizn' 
tiou  ( I^'ips.  I78K);  I^>ntz.  tUsrh.  il.  Homiht'd\  ii,  327  9a\,  ; 
Hagenltach,  Kirrh^Hr/tsr/i.  </.  IH.  u.  10.  Jahrh.  i,  3(iG  s(|. 
See  also  Herzt»g,  Rud'Eiu'iflclip.  s.  v. 

Zo'phah  (Hek  Tsnp}nwh\  nt'-S  |  in  pause  nc^S], 
a  cm**-  [  (Jes^'ii.]  ;  Sept.  %iii6ri  V.  r.  Zii>0f/p  and  Zw^/ic; 
Vulg.  Supfto).  an  Asherite.  first  named  of  the  four  s«ms 
of  Helam  or  Hotham  (1  Chnni.  vii,  35;  comp.  ver. 32), 
and  father  of  mnnv  sons  ( ver.  :kJ ).     RC.  cir.  1G18. 


Zo'^phai  (lleb.  Ttopkay\  ^tVL,  patron\-mic  fmni 
Zuph  [Ftlrst] ;  Sept.  Zov0< ;  Vulg.  Sophnl),  a  Kohathiie 
Levite,son  of  Elkanah  and  father  uf  Nahath  (t  Chnui. 
vi,  26  I  Hcb.  UJ);  elsewhere  (ver.  35)  called  bimply 
Zupii  (q.  v.). 

Zo'phar  (Heb.  Ts*>pkar%  "^C'*!2C,  tparrov  [(;e»en.] 
Gtuhatftfy  [FHn>l]:  Sept.  Zu^a;  Vulg.  i!fo/iA«{i).  the  last 
named  iif  Job's  thrt^e  friends  and  opfionenid  in  ai^niment 
(Joi>  ii,  11 ;  xi,  1 ;  xx,  I ;  xlii.  9).  K<;.  cir.  'JinHi.  He 
is  calle<i  a  Naamathiie,  or  inhabitant  of  Naamah.a  plai.'e 
whose  situation  i**  unkni>wn.  as  it  could  not  \w  \\\^  Na- 
amah  mentions!  in  Josh.  xv.  41.  WemvsK  in  his  .At^ 
awl  hit  Timrn  (p.  IIO.  well  characterizes  this  interl<K.*u- 
tor:  '*Zophar  exceeds  the  other  two.  if  fMissiblc*.  in  m- 
verity  of  censure;  he  is  the  mi>st  inveterate  of  the  ac- 
cusers, and  speaks  without  feeling  or  pity.  He  dtie^ 
little  mor<2  than  n>peat  and  exagg«'rate  the  anrimH-nls 
of  Bildad.  He  inifeelingly  alludes  (.Job  xi.  l.'i)  to  the 
effects  of  Ji>b*s  disease  as  afi|>earini;  in  his  countenance. 
This  is  cruel  and  invidious.  Vet  in  the  Kanie  diKMunie 
how  nobly  does  he  treat  of  the  divine  attribut«>s,  »h(w- 
ing  that  any  inquiry  into  them  is  far  iMMk'ond  the  irraifp 
of  the  human  mind!  And  though  the  horiator>' part 
of  the  first  discourse  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
Kliphaz,  3'et  it  is  diversified  by  the  fine  imager^'  which 
he  emphiys.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  full  ciMiviciioo 
of  the  providence  of  <vod  as  regulating  and  coninilling 
the  act  ions  of  men;  but  he  limits  all  his  reasonings  to  the 
present  life,  and  makes  no  reference  to  a  future  world. 
This  circumstance  alone  accounts  for  the  weakness  and 
fallacy  of  these  men's  judgments.  In  his  iiecoiiii  dis- 
coursi*  there  is  much  ptjetical  beauty  in  the  selection  of 
images,  and  the  general  doctrine  is  founded  in  truth; 
its  fallacy  lies  in  its  application  to  Job's  peculiar  case. 
The  whole  indicates  great  warmth  of  temper,  inflamed 
by  misap|irehenston  of  its  object  and  by  mistaken  zeal." 
It  is  to  lie  observc'd  that  Zophar  has  but  two  spe<^'hea» 
whereas  the  others  have  three  each.  When  Job  had 
repli«'d  (ch.  xxvi-xxxi)  to  the  short  address  of  BiUiad 
Cch.  XXV),  a  rejoinder  might  have  been  cx|)ectei1  frtmi 
Zophar;  but  he  said  nothing,  the  three  friends,  by  com- 
mon consent,  then  giving  up  the  contest  in  desfiair 
(^xxxii.  1).    See  Job. 

Zo'phim  (Heb.  Tfophim'.^'^r^l  [briefly  CCX  in 
Numb.],  watchrrfy  as  often;  but  FUrst  thinks,  /^rfiVr), 
the  name  either  in  whole  or  (tart  of  two  places  in  Pales- 
tine. 

1.  (Sept.  crcoTriai';  Vulg. ft/Ui'mw.)  The  designation 
of  a  field  (H'lb)  or  spot  on  or  near  the  tiip  of  Tisgah, 
from  which  Italaam  ha4l  his  second  view  of  the  encamp- 
ment of  Israel  (Xumb.  xxiii,  14).  If  the  wonl  A#f/>A 
C  field")  may  \w  taken  in  its  usual  sense,  then  the  '*  field 
of  Zophim"  was  a  cultivatetl  spot  high  up  on  the  top  of 
the  ranp-  of  Tisgah.  liut  that  wonl  is  the  atmi>st  in- 
variable term  for  a  (sirtion  of  the  up|M'r  «listrici  oi'Moab, 
ami  therefore  may  have  hail  some  l«ical  sense  which  haa 
hitherto  es(.-af>ed  notice,  anil  in  which  it  is  enip]o\ed  in 
rcrerenc<'  to  the  spot  in  question.  The  (Htsiiinn  i>f  the 
field  of  Zophim  is  not  defineil ;  it  is  only  said  that  it  rom- 
mandeil  mendy  a  jKirtion  of  the  encampment  of  I^rai-l. 
Neither  do  the  ancient  versions  afford  any  clew.  The 
Targnm  of  Onkel«>s,  the  Sept..  and  the  reshit<»-S\riac 
take  Zophim  in  the  sense  of  "watchers"  or  "looken*- 
out,"  and  translate  it  accordingly.  lint  it  is  pnibably 
a  Hebrew  version  of  an  aU>riginal  name.  relate«l  to 
that  which,  in  other  places  of  the  present  n-coril;*.  n(i- 
pears  as  Mi/jieh  or  Mi/pah.  Mount  Nebo,  or  Tis^ah, 
is  now  undoubtedly  identiHetl  as  Jebel  Neba,  near  llcb- 
bfin.  S«H'  Ni-iu>.  De  Saulcy  apfiears  to  have  even 
heard  the  ancient  name  given  to  it  by  the  Ii<>tlawin 
{\'oyiit/t'  tn  Trrif  Stiintt,  i,  2H0).  Along  its  e.isteni 
side,  and  reaching  from  the  ruins  of  Maan  to  lle<«lmii, 
is  a  plateau  <»f  arable  land,  still  cultivated  in  part  by 
the  Aralis.  which  apitears  to  lie  the  place  in  qucAtiifU 
(Porter,  IhindbiHtk  for  PuUftine,  p.  300).      In   this 
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view  Tristram  at  length  concurs  {Bible  Placet,  p.  846). 
Prof.  Paine,  of  the  American  Exploring  Party,  regards 
it  as  ^Vadt/  /JaisOfOn  the  south-east  of  Jebel  Neba. 
See  PiSGAH. 

2.  (Sept.  £w^f(  V.  r.  2i^;  Vulg.  Sophmu)  Ra- 
mathaim-zophim  was  SamueFs  birthplace  (1  Sam.  i,  1). 
The  dual  form  of  the  first  term,  according  to  some,  sig- 
nifies one  of  the  two  Ramahs :  to  wit,  that  of  the  Zo- 
phites  (lightfoot,  ii,  162,  cd.  1882);  and  the  second 
term,  according  to  others,  means  specnlatoretj  i.  e.projth- 
etSf  and  denoting  that  at  this  place  was  a  school  of  the 
prophets— a  hypothesis  supported  by  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrast^  who  renders  it  *'  Elkanah,  a  man  of  Ramatha,  a 
disciple  of  the  propheta."  Others  find  in  the  dual  form 
of  Ramathaim  a  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  city,  which 
was  built  on  the  sides  of  two  hills;  and  in  the  word  Zo- 
phim  see  an  allusion  to  some  watch-towers,  or  places  of 
observation,  which  the  high  situation  of  the  city  might 
fayor  (Clerici  Opera,  ii,  176).  Others,  again,  afiirm  that 
the  word  Zopkhn  is  added  because  Kamah  or  Kamatha 
was  inhabited  by  a  clan  of  Levites  of  the  family  of 
Zuph  (Calmet,  a.  ▼.).  Winer  asserto  {Healvvrt,  aru 
''Samuer)  that  the  first  verse  of  the  book  declares 
Samuel  to  be  an  Ephraimite.  This  term,  however,  if 
the  genealogy  in  Chronicles  remain  undisturbed,  must 
signify  not  an  Ephraimite  by  birth,  but  by  abo<le. 
We  find  that  the  Kohathites,  to  whom  Samuel  be- 
lon^ced,  had  their  lot  in  Mount  Ephraim  (Josh,  xxi, 
5-20),  where  not  the  hill  of  Ephraim  is  meant,  but 
the  hill  country  of  Ephraim  ((lesenius,  Thesavr,  s.  v.). 
The  family  of  Zoph,  living  in  the  hill  country  of  Ephra- 
im, might  be  termed  Ephrathite,  while  their  ancestor's 
name  di8tinguishe<l  their  special  locality  as  Ramathaim- 
zophim.  The  geography  of  this  place  has  been  disput- 
eil.  See  Ram  ah.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  confound  it 
with  Arimathsa  of  the  New  Test.  (jOnomast,  art.  *'  Ar- 
matha  Sophim**).  The  Sept«  renders  it  'Apfta^aifi  ^ut- 
pifi^  Cod.  A,  or  Cod.  B,  'Appa^ip  ^upd.  For  an  account 
of  the  place  now,  and  for  long  called  Neby  Sarowll,  and 
the  impossibility  of  its  being  the  ancient  Ramah,  see 
Robinson,  Palestine,  ii,  141 ;  and  for  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  site  of  Ramath-zophim,  the  latter 
name  being  yet  retained  in  the  Arabic  term  S<'>bah,  tlie 
curiDus  reader  may  consult  the  same  work  (p.  K30),  or 
Bibliitth,  Sacra  (p.  46).  The  hilly  range  of  Ephraim 
extended  southward  into  other  cantons,  while  it  l>ore 
its  original  name  of  Mount  Ephraim:  and  so  the  inhab- 
itants of  Ramathaim-zophim  might  1)e  terme<l  Ephrath- 
ites,  just  as  Mahlon  and  Chilion  are  calle<l  "  Ephrathites 
of  Beth-leltem-judah"  (Ruth  i,  2).  See  Ramathaim  : 
Zupii. 

Zo'rah  (Heb.  TMrah',  ^T^^,  hornet;  Sept  ^pad 
V.  r.  I'ojUrr^,  ^^pdX,  ^apd,  etc ;  Josephus,  ^pafTd,AiU, 
v,  «.  12;  Vulg.  Sanw;  A.  V.  »< Zareah,"  Neh.  xi,  29; 
''Zoreah,"  JohIi.  xv,  33),  one  of  the  towns  near  the  bor- 
der of  the  tril>e  of  Dan  (xix,  41),  hut  really  within  the 
limits  <»f  Judah,  lK*ing  in  the  north-western  comer  of 
the  *' valley  district"  (xv,  33).     It  is  almost  always 
mentioiieil  in  connection  with  Eshtaol  (see  also  Jiidg. 
xiii,  '2bi  xvi,  31 ;  xviii,  2,  8,  11 ;  and  comp.  1  Chron.  ii, 
5.3).     Zorah  was  the  rexidence  of  Manoah  and  the  na- 
tive place  of  Samson.     The  place  both  of  his  birth  and 
his  burial  ih  8|M>ciHi'il  with  a  curious  minuteness  as  **  be- 
tween Zorah  and  KHhtaol,"  '•  in  Mahaneh-Dan"  (Judg. 
xiii,  25;   xvi,  31 ).     In  the  genealogical  records  of  1 
Chron.  (ii,  53;  iv,  2)  the  "  Zareathites  an<l  Eshtanlitcs" 
ere  given  as  descended  frf»m  (i.e.  colonized  by)  Kirjath- 
jcariin.     Zorah  is  mentioned  among  the  places  fortified 
by  lieboboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  10),  and  it  was  re-inhabited 
by  the  men  of  .ludah  after  the  return  from  the  Captivi- 
ty (Neh.  xi,  29).     In  the  Ononuiaticnn  (s.  v.  Rafted  and 
**  Saara")  it  is  mentioiie<l  as  lying  some  ten  miles  north 
of  Elcutheropolis  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis.     By  the 
Jewish  traveller  Hap-Parchi  (Zunz,  Benjamin  of  Tnd. 
ii,  441)  it  is  specified  as  three  hours  south-east  of  Lydd. 
These  notices  agree  in  direction — though  in  neither  is 


the  distance  nearly  sufficient — with  the  modem  village 
of  SHr^ah,  which  has  been  visited  by  Robinson  {BibL 
Res.  iii,  i^)  and  Tobler  {Dntte  H'and.  p.  181-188).  It 
lies  just  below  the  brow  of  a  sharp-pointed  conical  hill, 
at  the  shoulder  of  the  ranges  which  there  meet  and 
form  the  north  side  of  the  WadyGhurab,the  northern- 
most of  the  two  branches  which  unite  just  below  SQr'ah, 
and  form  the  great  wady  Surer.  Near  it  are  to  be  aeea 
the  remains  ofZanoah,  Bethshemesh,Timnath,  and  oth- 
er places  more  or  less  frequently  mentioned  with  it  in 
the  narrative.  Eshtaol,  however,  has  not  yet  been  iden- 
tified. The  position  of  Sdr'ah  at  the  entrance  of  the 
valley,  which  forms  one  of  the  inlets  from  the  great  low- 
land, explains  its  fortification  by  Rehoboam.  The  spring 
is  a  short  distance  below  the  village,  '*a  noble  fountain" 
— this  was  at  the  end  of  April — "  walled  up  s<iuare  with 
large  hewn  stones  and  gushing  over  with  fine  water. 
As  we  passed  on,"  continues  Robinson,  with  a  more 
poetical  tone  than  is  his  wont,  '*  we  overtook  no  less 
than  twelve  women  toiling  upwards  to  the  village,  each 
with  her  jar  of  water  on  her  head.  The  village,  the 
fountain,  the  fields,  the  mountain,  the  females  bearing 
water,  all  transported  us  back  to  ancient  tiroes,  when  in 
all  probability  the  mother  of  Samson  often  in  like  man- 
ner visited  the  fountain  and  toiled  homeward  with  her 
jar  of  water.*^  See  also  Schwarz,  Palestine,  p.  102; 
Thomson,  Lattd  and  Book,  ii,  861 ;  Porter,  Handbook 
for  Pal,  p.  285 ;  Tristram,  Bible  Places,  p.  46 ;  Conder, 
Tent  irorA-,i,274. 

Zo'rathite  ( Heb.  TsorathV,  *^n^73C,  patronymic 
from  Zorah ;  Sept.  Xapa^i  v.  r.  'Apa3i ;  Vulg.  Soratki; 
A.  V.  "  Zorathites"*),  a  designation  of  the  inhabitanta  of 
Zorah  (q.  v.),  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  iv,  2  as  descended 
from  Shobal,  one  of  the  sons  of  Judah,  who  in  ii,  52  ia 
stated  to  have  founded  Kirjath-jearim,  from  which 
again  "  the  Zareathites  and  the  Eshtaulites"  were  colo- 
nized.    See  Zaiceathitk;  Zoritk. 

Zo'reah  (Josh,  xv,  88).    See  Zorah. 

Zo'rite  (Heb.  Tsori',  ^S^^j  a  patronymic;  Sept. 

Da/uai  v.r.  'Haapi;  Vulg.  SarVi;  A.  V."Zorites"),  the 

designatitm   a[)parently  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zorah 

(q.  v.),  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  ii,  54  as  descended  from 

'  Salnia  the  brother  of  Shobal,  and  hence  classed  with  the 

,  descendants  of  the  latter  the  "Zareathites  and  the  Esh- 

.  taulites'*  (ver.  r>3). 

I 

I      ZosImTUi,  pope  in  A.D.  417-418,  successor  to  Inno- 
cent I,  was  by  birth  a  (xreek,  and  is  noteworthy  as  a 
participant  in  tlie  doctrinal  contmversies  of  his  time,  in 
which  he  first  endorsed  and  then  rejected  doctrines  re- 
garded as  heretical,  and  also  for  his  assertion  of  author- 
I  ity  and  his  energetic  lal>ors  in  behalf  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  see.     He  countermanded  the  condemna- 
tion of  Pelagius  and  C^o^lestius,  denounced  by  Innocent 
and  the  African  syno<ls ;  and  in  a  letter  to  bishop  Aure- 
lius  of  Carthage  and  others  he  censured  the  treatment 
they  had  receive<l,  declared  them  orthodox,  and  warned 
the  bishops  against  sophistries  in  speculation.     He  also 
cited  bef4»re  his  bar  Paulinus,  the  accuser  of  Pelagius. 
The  African  bishops,  however,  held  another  syno<l  (418), 
which  defended  their  course  and  censured  Zosimus  for 
reopening  a  settled  case,  besides  forbidding  the  depart- 
ure of  Paulinus  for  Rome.     Zosimus  endeavored  to  for- 
tify his  position  by  a  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  an- 
thoritv  derived  bv  his  see  from  Peter;  but  when  the 
Africans  obtaine<l  a  sacrum  rescriptum  against  the  Pe- 
lagians from  the  emperor  Honorius,  he  gave  way,  and 
for  his  part  pronounced  the  condemnation  of  Pelagius 
and  Coclestius  in  an  Kpistola  Tractatoritu     This  time 
he  was  opposed  by  eighteen  Italian  bishops,  whom  he 
at  once  declared  deposed.     The  deposition  of  the  pref^ 
bytcr  Apiarius  of  Sicca,  in  Numidia,  and  his  appeal  to 
Zosimus  against  his  bishop,  Urbanus,  led  to  fresh  dis- 
putes with  the  Africans.     Zosimus  refuse<i  to  recognise 
the  deposition,  and  sent  three  delegates  xa  a  synod  con- 
vened at  (Carthage  to  demand  the  restoration  of  Apiarius^ 
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Zosimus  also  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  Gallican  biah-  Shalim,  and  of  the  Benjamitea  (1  Sam.  ix,  5).     It  e?j. 

ops  by  appointing  bishop  Patroclus  of  Arelate  his  vicar  dcntly  contained  the  city  in  which  they  encountcicd 

ui  (jaul,  and  conferring  upon  him  the  rights  of  metio-  Sanauel  (ver.  6),  and  that^  again,  if  the  conditions  of  the 

politan  over  the  province  of  Vienne.     His  course  ex-  narrative  are  to  be  accepted,  was  certainly  not  far  from 

cited  much  opposition ;  but  death  put  an  end  to  his  the  **  tomb  of  Kachel,**  probably  the  spot  to  which  that 

plaiiH  for  aggrandizement  in  418.     See  Schr5ckh,  Kir-  name  is  still  attached,  a  short  distance  north  of  Bethl6> 

chenffesch.  (I^ips.  1782),  viii,  148  sq. ;  Gieseler,  Kirchen-  hero.     The  name  Zuph  is  connected  in  a  singular  man- 

geich,  (4th  ed.  Bonn.  1845),  i,  2,  111  sq. — Herzog,  Real-  ner  with  SamucL     One  of  his  ancestors  (see  above)  wu 

Encyklup.  s.  v.  named  Zuph  (i,  1 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  85)  or  Zophai  (ver.  S6), 

Zouch.  Thomar,  D.D..  a  learned  English  divine,  J"^  hU  native  pUce  was  called  Ramathaim-zophiro  (1 

was  b(»rn  at  Sandal,  near  Wakefield.  Yorkshire,  in  1737.  ^'  \\)'    P"^,}^^^^'  ^  »"  *^  various  forms  of  Zo- 

He  was  educated  at  Wakefield  School  and  at  Trinity  pn»m.  Mizi>eh,  Mizpah.Zephathah,  wascommoo  in  the 

College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduateti  in  1761.     He  "*i[  *^";*'  ""  ^^^  *»^"»  "<^,'*'«  '^<»"**n- 
became  a  fellow  of  his  allege  in  17G3,  and  was  appoint^        \*1*  ""V  P«?»»»W^  t"*^  of  the  naoie  of  Zuph  in  mod- 

ed  assistant  tut^r.     In  1770  he  became  rector  of  Wvc-  ^y"  I'alwtnjf**"  «"y  ""^^^^e  locality,  is  to  be  found  io 

liffe,  in  the  North  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  where  he  're-  ^'J^  »  weU-known  place  about  seven  miles  due  west 

mained  until  17»3.     In  1791  he  was  apiwinted  deputy  ^''.r^^!^";!*"^  ^''*  "*       f^^^^"^^^  <•»"  >*'»by  Sam- 

commissary  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  and  i'n  ^'*-  .  ^'"f  ^^'  R«»>«"«»n  {BM,  Re,,  ii,  8,  9)  once  pro- 

1793  was  chaplain  to  the  Master  of  the  liulls  and  rector  l*!*^*^  ■*  ^*»*^  representative  of  lUmathaim-zophim ;  and      4 

of  Scravingham.     By  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  tlie  •«»">"«»»  «"t<»l>'»prraphical   grounds  he   virtually  i*-    ^ 

Rev.  H'enr>-  Zouch,  in  1795,  he  suocceiieil  to  an  estate  at  no"»»f «  ^>'<'  »^»<^«  (**«  'he  foot-note  to  the  same  |iages).  ,^ 

Sandal,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.     He  became  yet  thiwe  grounds  need  not  simiUrly  affect  it«  identity-^ 

prcbendar^'  of  Durham  in  18<)5 ;  declined  the  bishopric  of  r^*^**  %"Pl!'  P">^»<ied  other  consideraiions  do  n<.t  inters  ^ 

Carlisle  in  1808 ;  and  died  in  1816.     He  was  the  author  ^^^    ^  Shahm  and  Shalisha  were  to  the  norlh-ea«  o^^ 

of,  The  Crvcifixian  ( Canterbury,  1765  ),  a  Seat^m  prize  J«nj«»lem,  near  Taiyibeh,  tlien  Saul's  route  t4,  the  lam^  ^ 

poem:-^n  inquiry  ifUo  the  Prophetic  Character  of  the  |«  Benjaniiii  would  l)e  south  or  south-west,  and  pursi^:^^ 

Romara  as  JJescribed  in  Dan,  viii,  23-25  ( 1792)  :-Me-  !"«  I*'*  "T  **''^^'°"  *!<^  T*>"^«*  *'"^'«  «t  ^^^  neighbu^i^ 

moirs  of  the  Life  ami  Wriiinffs  of  Hir  PhUip  Si<htey  *^*^*  ^^  ^^"^  ^  ^^"^  this  is  at  the  best  no  more  th^^ 

(York,  i808):-and  other  works.     See  Chalmers,  hi^^ff,  conjJ^'J."",  and  unless  the  land  of  Zuph  extended      , 

Vict.  s.  V. ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit.  ondAnter.A  uth.  s.  v.  P^  ^"^"l***  *^  V^  ^[  ^}^  ^*»«  "^^  »"  ^*»»<^*»  '•»*  "«^/- 

ing  with  Samuel  took  place  could  hardlv  be  sufficient!** 

Zu'ar(neb.  Tmir',  nr!IS,to/fcn«*;  Sept.  Xoipcip ;  „oar  to  Rachel's  sepulchre.     The  signilicaliun  of  tbi 

Vulg.  «St/ar),  the  father  of  Nethaneel,  which  latter  was  name  Zuph  is  too  doubtful  to  be  of  use  in  identifyiog' 

the  chit'f  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  at  the  time  of  the  the  place.     Zophiro  is  usually  considered  to  sigtiifr 

Exode  (Numb,  i, 8 ;  ii,5;  vii,  18,23;  x,15).     liCante  watchmen  or  lookers-out,  hence  propheta,  in  which 

1658.  sense  the  author  of  the  Targum  has  actually  rendered 

■•   1^1      t         T  ¥%  rk      T»—  u  .    •      j«  •  1   Sam.  ix,  5  — "  they  came  into  the  land  in  which 

Zubly,  John  JoAciiiM,  D.D.,  a  Presbvtenan  divme,  .   ^      «•   lu      u-     t.  l...    o  ^ 

I         .c!.  /'  11  u    •.      I      1   A       it-T 'fcii      u  was    a    prophet    of  Jehovah.       Rabbi    Schwarz  re- 
was  Inmint  St.  Gall,  Swiuerland,  Aug.  27, 1424.    He  was  ,    »u  r/     u        i.     •       .i.  ,* 

1  •      I  .    .u       •  •  .      A       in  i"44   \    I     u  r  ganls  the  name  Zuph  as  having  the  same  root  (from 

ordained  to  the  ministry  Aug.  19, 1/44;  took  charge  of  '^  •  ''         «..««  .,j«i,*  ^,,v«i 

the  Independent  Presbyterian  Church  of  Savannah,  G a.,  "??» ''^  ^^  "^"Or  and  thinks  it  denotes  an  eminence  cfr 

in  1760;  and  was  a  delegate  from  iieorgia  to  the  (>)n-  lo<»k-oiit.     He  also  (Palest,  p.  156)  ingeniously  traces 

Btitutional  (Jongress  in  1775-76,  but  opiM)aed  separation  Saul's  route,  and  seeks  to  identify  "the  land  of  Zuph" 

fn)m   England,  and  returned  to  Savannah,  which  his  with  Ramathaim-zo|)him  itself.     Wolcott  (in  the  Bi' 

un|M>pularity  f»)rce<l  him  to  leave.     He  died  .July  23,  biiofh.  tSarra,  i,  614)  suggests  that  the  city  of  Xijth  (so 

1781.     Dr.  Zubly  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  un-  the  name  roads  in  the  Kethib  and  Sept.)  gave  its  name 

affected  piety,  devoteti  to  his  call  as  a  preacher  of  the  to  this  whole  region;  hut  this  town  was  t(M»  far  south 

(TO(*f>el,  and  zealous  f(ir  the  succcsh  of  his  lal)ors.     He  for  that.     It  is  probable  that  the  district  in  question 

published.  The  Real  Chrigtiau*8  Hope  in   Deaths  etc.  was  a  wide  one,  at  least  frr»m  north  to  nouth,  and  ex- 

( Charlestown,  1756,  r2mo\with  a  Treface  by  the  Rev.  tended  from  the  hills  of  Ephraim  to  the  vicinity  of 

Richard  Clarke  :—.SVrwrw  on  the  Rtpeat  of  the  Stamp  Bethlehem.     See  Ram  ah. 

Act  (Savannah,  1766,  8vo)  :-A  n  Humble  'inquire/  into        ^ur  (lleb.  Tmr,  -!!i:C,  a  rod', being  substantially  the 
Me  ^i  at  II  re  of  the  Depentlenry  of  the  American  Cototnes  .1     n  •  r^*       r        to         *.    .  * 

upon  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  ami  the  Riqht  of  ff "'«, "«  V'",  ?T       ^'^  ^'^'  '''^  '       ^  *  ^"""'^  ^'  '' 

Parliament  to  I  aw  Taxes  on  the  saul  Cohmies.  by  a  Free-     '  "^^'^'J  }  "'*^'-  ^'"'^^  ^^«  "*"»«  "^  ^!^*>  ™<^"- 
hobW  of  South  CaroWia  (1769,  4to)  -.-Sermon  on  the        ^'  T»iird  iianitMi  of  the  five  pnnces  of  Midian  who 

Value  of  that  Faith  icithout  trhich  it  is  Im,H>,sible  to  ^'^'^**.  ^^'»»"  ^'.^VJ*'^*  iHraelites  when  Balaam  fell  ( Numb. 

Please  ijoil  ( 1772)  i-Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Rev,  John  ,^^'"'  ?>•     ^^^'  ^^^^     "«  daughter  Co/hi  was  kiUed 

OsffiH»d.ofMidiray{\117i)'.-TheLa^r  of  Liberty  {VhWR.  *'>'  Phinehas,  togither  with  her  paramour  Zimri,  the 

1775,  8vo;  lx>ml.  e<Hl.  8vo;  Phila.  1778,  8vo),  a  ».Tmon  ';^»mc«""»''»>  chieftain  (xxv,  15).     He  appears  to  have 

on  American  affairs.     See  Allilxmc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  ami  ^"  "»  «!°;«  ^«>'  «"»>J«<^' »«  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites 

Amer.Authors,f^\\;'!^l^Tii^M^,  Annals  of  the  Amer.Pul^  (J«wh.  xin,2l).         ^     ,^       .^  ^,     . 

;nV,iii.219;  Ixmdon  Mimthly  Rerieir,  Feb.  1776, 1>.IG7 ;  ,   ^/^T.'J.  """"fl  ^'f.'^®.?*^^^  **"'  of  Jehiel  (the 

Oeoryia  A  nalytic  RejH»itorv,  i,  49.     (J.  I.  S.)  I?"!^*'^!^'*^!?!?^  ^^  ^"  T'^*  Maachah  (I  Chron.  viii. 

30 ;  IX,  36).     B.C  post  1612. 
Zuph  (Heb.  Tsuph,  DIS,  honey '  comb  [Gesen.]  or        »,,,,„.„      .  ..  1.     ^ 

•.ri,'»    .1    c    .  V   'J         vl       IV'       Kf          Zu'rlel  (Heb.7>«rv/',  5«'»'n!i:C,fiiy  rwA  is  (r^od.- 
moM/ [HirbiJ;  Sept,  £01^0  v.  r.  Sw0  and  £oi»7r;  but  in  _  „  ,;      _,  -       „      ..v",'  ,.. 

t  u       •     -  v^  »i         A-      -^^v  1-  -  ji       .u  ^P^  ZovpinX;  vulg.  Surtei),  the  son  of  Abihail  and 

1  Sam.  IX,  o  li0,  aiiparentlv  reading  072C,  iAipA,  as  the      . .  -    *  /^  *,       .     ,      •  .  *  .^     ^ 

*     .    f  .u    IT  1    .V        1     \    i  f  I    r  chief  of  the  Merante  Invites  at  the  time  of  the  Exode 

text  of  the  Heb.  there  does),  the  name  of  a  man  and  of  /yu|-,K  ;::  9^\      n  n  igtg 

a  nlace. 

1.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  the  son  of  Elkanah  and  father  ZuiiBhad'daX  (Heb.  TsurishatMay%  •»'?t-»-1^:C  mjf 
of  Tohu,  or  Toah.  or  Nahath  in  the  ancestry  .»f  the  rock  is  the  Almiyhty=Zuriel  fcomp.  Aromishaddai  in 
prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i,  1 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  85  [Heb.  the  context];  Sept.  Soiipf<rn^m;  Vulg.  SvrisatUai), 
20]  >.  B.r.cir.  1310.  In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  the  father  of  Sheluroiel,  which  latter  was  chief  of  the 
vi,  26)  hi'  is  called  Zoi>iiai.  tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of  the  Exode  (Numb,  i,  6; 

2.  A  di.^trict  (]r'-x,  laml)  at  which  Saul  and  his  ser-  "»  ^2;  vii,  36,  41 ;  x,  19).     RC  ante  1658. 

vant  arrived  after  passing  tlirough  those  of  Shalisha,  of        Zu'zlm  (Heb.  only  in  the  plur.  and  with  the  art. 
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plague  broke  out,  and,  during  iu  continuance,  though 
weak  himself  from  exhaustion,  Zwingli  assiduously 
tended  the  sick  and  dying.  His  zealous  labors  grew  in 
number  and  results,  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  was 
more  distinctly  apprehended  by  him ;  but  the  friends  of 
tbepo|H>dom  were  enraged, and  Zwingli  was  tried,  in  Jan- 
uary, 152il,  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  Rome  gained  noth- 
ing by  the  trial.  Zwingli  prcsent^Hl  sixty-seven  pn)|)- 
ositi«>ns,  an<I  defcndeil  them  from  Scripture.  The  Re- 
former gathered  courage  with  growing  dilHculties,  and 
in  lo'24  the  Council  of  Zurich  remodelled  the  public 
worship  acct>rding  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  Zwingli. 
IHctureti,  statues,  and  relics  were  remove<l  from  the 
churches,  and  mass  was  abolishetl.  Opposition  to  the 
Reformed  doctrines  was  meanwhile  gathering  in  the 
other  cantons.  The  question  arose,  whether  each  can- 
ton was  free  to  choose  its  own  form  of  religion,  or 
whether  the  Confederation  should  interfere;  Zurich 
contended  for  its  individual  liberty  and  inde|)endence, 
but  was  opposed  by  the  Waldstiitter,  or  the  primitive 
democratic  cantons  of  Schwytz.  IJnterwald,  Uri,  and 
Lucenie.  The  triumph  of  the  Reformation  at  Heme 
and  other  places  threw  those  forest  canti>ns  into  wilder 
commotion,  and,  in  consonance  with  their  views  of  their 
federal  p<ility,  they  t(N>k  up  arms  for  Rome.  Zurich, 
encouraged  by  Zwingli.  called  out  its  troops  and  put  it- 
self into  a  posture  of  defence.  KfTorts  were  made  to 
maintain  peace,  but  it  was  of  no  long  duration,  and  after 
various  diplomatic  negotiations,  hostilities  finally  com- 
menced. Zurich  had  also  lost  somewhat  of  it«  earlier 
evangelical  purity,  while  the  neighboring  states  were 
conspiring  for  its  ruin.  In  the  awful  emergency,  when 
the  public  mind  was  alarme<i  by  a  series  of  omens  and 
prmligics,  the  Reformer  maintained  rraiiquillity.  The 
war  began.  Zurich  was  cowanlly,  dilatory,  and  far 
from  being  prepared;  hut  the  horn  of  the  enemy  ech- 
oed among  their  hills,  and  the  devoted  Zwingli  mount- 
ed his  capari8one<l  horse,  t(N)k  farewell  of  his  wife  and 
children,  and  went  forth  as  a  patriot  and  warrior  to 
•hare  in  the  common  danger.  His  official  position  in 
the  army,  however,  was  that  of  chaplain,  acconiing  to 
Swiss  custom.  The  Zurichers  marclied  to  meet  the 
Waldstdttcr,  but  were  defeateil  at  C'apfH'l  with  great 
alaughter,  Oct.  11, 1531.  Zwingli  was  found,  after  the 
tattle,  lying  on  his  back  and  his  eyes  upturned  to  heav- 
en, with  his  helmet  on  his  bead,  and  his  liattle-axe  in 
his  hand,  lie  had  been  struck  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  engagement,  and  then  as  he  fell  and  reeled, 
he  was  several  times  pierced  with  a  lance.  According 
to  some  accounts,  he  was  wounded  while  stooping  to 
comfort  a  dying  soldier.  His  last  audible  words  were, 
"What  of  that?  Thev  can  indeed  kill  the  bodv,  but 
they  cannot  kill  the  soul.**  He  was  living  when  dis- 
covered in  the  evening;  but  the  infuriated  fanatics  soon 
<iespatcheil  him.  Next  day  his  dead  body  was  liarbar- 
onsly  quartered  and  burned.  Thus  perished  this  hero- 
muriyr.  A  plain  monument  in  granite,  erected  in  1838, 
marks  the  spot  where  he  dieil. 

Hut  the  Pnttestant  faith  gained  the  victor^'  not  in 
Zurich  alone,  nor  was  Zwingli  the  only  Swiss  reformer. 
G^dampadius  did  a  k^khI  work  at  Rascl.  In  Heme, 
also,  the  Reformation  was  successful.  The  Reformation 
being  not  only  a  religious  movement^  but  in  some  re- 
spects a  |)olitical  one,  it  attracted  to  its  support  many 
persons  who  were  contending  for  the  spread  of  more 
liberal  opinions  throughout  Switzerland.  Zwingli  was 
a  patriot,  and  those  who  were  immediately  asstxriated 
with  him  were  patriots,  and  he  believed  that  there  could 
be  no  influence  so  potent  to  reach  and  transform  the 
characters  of  his  countrymen  as  the  Gospel.  There 
was  substantial  agreement  between  Luther  and  Zwingli 
on  all  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  faith.  On 
the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  there  was,  however,  a  rad- 


ical difference  of  opinion.    Luther  held  to  **  consuhstau- 

tiation,"  declaring  that  there  were  present,  in  H*me  ni\f^ 

terious  wav,  the  bodv  and  the  blood  of  the  I»rd  Jcr^us 

in   the  elements  administered  at  the  L>:»rd':4  Mi;]K'r: 

while  Zwingli  contended  that  the  sacrament  w.ts  df- 

signed  to  be  merely  a  reminder  of  the  ^ulTcrin::-*  an.i 

death  of  the  Saviour.     The  controversy  wai»  a  bitter 

one.    Neither  party  could  convince  the  other.    All  that 

could  be  done  was  to  lay  down  fourteen  artiolet*  of  r;ji(h 

which  were  to  be  received  by  both  parties'  on  the  l»a^i* 

of  the  Augsburg  Confession.     Hut  the^e  minor  ccirtrn- 

versies,  for  such  they  seem  to  us  to  be,  must  havo  l.i*; 

'  all  their  interest  in  the  presence  of  the  grave  dan^jers 

which  threatened  the  ver>'  existence  Um-U  of  the  }U  I'-ir- 

mation  in  Switzerland.    Zwingli  let)  the  Reform  nifVi- 

ment  in  the  other  German  cantons  of  Switzerland.  an<: 

attended  the  conference  at  lk.*rne  in  I5*2H,  which  rcMil:- 

ed  in  the  abolition  of  the  mass.     He  \%a.H  iuviteil  !••  a 

personal  conference  with   Luther  and    IMeUncthfiii  at 

Marburg,  September,  lo29,  to  adjust  the  only  >«.riij«s 

doctrinal  difference  between  them  on   the  cllrha^i^tic 

l*resence.      He  counselUnl  energetic  measures   fur  the 

,  promotion  of  the  Reform  in  his  native  land,  but  was 

defeated  by  the  policy  of  hesitation  which  prwailnl  in 

Heme.     He  also  entered  into  lx>ld  |M»liiical  iNimliina- 

tions  with  Philip  of  Hesse  for  the  triunifdi  of  tin-  I'n  t- 

estant  cause  in<iermany,  and  addren»«'d  the  eniiHruruf 

,  (Germany  and  the  king  of  France  with  a  conr*  ?>>i«n  ol 

!  his  faith.     Zwingli  was  a  bold  Kefomier.  an  al»le  Mh(>\- 

,  ar,  an  eloquent  preacher, a  |>atriotic  re])iililit-nii.  .imi  f'nr- 

j  lighted  statesman.     He  lacked  the  geniu»  mid  depth 

of  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  learning  of  Mi  lanethcn  and 

,  (Kcitlampadius;  but  he  was  their  equal  in  honesty  <>f 

purfKise.  integrity  of  character,  heroic  courage,  anil  de- 

,  votion  to  the  cause  of  Reformation,  and  surjiasmrii  ihrni 

!  in   liberality.      His  prominent  intellectual    trait    wa:« 

clear,  strong  c(»mmon-sense. 

Zwiugli's  principal  works  are  a  Cffintnm/nrtf  on  the 
True  and  FaUt  Rtlvfum  (1525) : — a  sermon  Ou  Pi  t>rit/^nt>' 
(preached  at  Marburg,  1529^: — his  ConJt'.in\>h  of/'iti'/t, 
'  addressed  to  Charles  V  of  Germany  (1530) ; — a  Mmilar 
ExjHtsitum  of  Ftiithf  addressed  to  Francis  I  of  Frantv 
I  (.July,  1531,  three  months  before  his  death X     Thi.>  last 
document  is  clear,  bold,  spirited,  and  full  of  hojte  ft>r  the 
I  triumph  of  the  truth ;  warns  the  king  against  the  hilan- 
derous  misrepresentations  of  Protestant  doctrines,  and 
I  entreats  him  to  give  free  course  to  the  G«>sp«'U  mid  to 
,  forgive  the  boldness  with  which  he  dared  to  appntucli 
\  his  majesty.      A  few  years  afterwards  (153r))  C'alvin 
dedicateil,in  a  most  eloquent  preface,  his  famous  (.'ftn'jf. 
tinn  Jngtitutet  to  the  same  monarch,  hut  with  etpial 
want  of  direct  success.     Zwingli  reprer^nts  only  the 
first  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Reformeil  Church.     His 
work  was  completed  after  his  death  by  his  snccx'wor. 
HuUinger,  at  Zurich,  and  still  more  by  Calvin  at  i Gene- 
va.    See  H,  ZwtMflii  Opera^  e<lit.  Schuler  and  Schuli- 
hess  (Zurich,  1828-42,  8  voK) ;  a  popular  edition  of 
his   Works   by   Christoffel   (ibid.  1843   »].  15    voU): 
Bioffropkus  of  ZwinijU,  by  Myconius  (15.%),  NliM-hel- 
er  (1776),  Hess  (1811;  transL  by  Aikin,  l^md.  1812  >. 
Schuler  (1819),  Hottinger  (1843;*tranMl.  by  Th.-nias  C. 
Porter,  Harrisbnrg,  1856),  Robins  (in  Jiibiwthtat  Sacr<i 
for  1851),  Roder  (1855),  Christoffel  (IS.*)?;  transL  by 
John  Cochran,  Edinburgh,  1858),  Guder  (in   llerzog's 
I  Real'Encykhp.  1864), and  especially  Morikofer  {Vlrich 
Zwingli  nach  den  QuelUn  [I^eipsic,  1867-69,  2  vols.]). 
:  On  the  theological  system  of  Zwingli,  see  Zeller,  IhiJt 
I  theol.  System  Zwingli t  ( 1588) ;  Siegwart,  Vlrich  Ztcingli  .- 
der  Churakter  seiner  Tkeologie  (1865) ;  Spiirri,  Zirtngli^ 
Studien  (1866).    Compare  also  D*Aubign^,  History  of  the 
Reformation^  vol.  iv;  Hagenbach,  Getckichte  der  He^ 
formation  (1870),  p.  183  sq.;  and  Fisher,  The  R^orma^ 
lion  (1878),  p.  137  sq. 
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